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SESSION, SITTING AS A COURT OF IMPEACHMENT 


SENATE 
Wenpnespay, November 10, 1926 


The Senate met at 12.30 p. m., pursuant to House Concurrent 
Resolution 30, agreed to July 3, 1926. 

The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious Futher, in the wouders of Thy love and mercy, Thou 
dost graut unto Thy servunts the guidance of Thy Spirit in 
every mutter pertnining to highest interest. We come together 
this morning asking Thee for wisdom from Thyself. Give unto 
eich one such guidance and direction that whatever may be 
accomplished shall be accomplished in Thy fear and for the 
honor of our Nation. 

Grant, we beseech of Thee, to sorrowing ones the blessing 
of Thy comfort, and cnuble each amid the shadows of berenve- 
ment to rest in Thee and abide Thy good will. 

We ask every mercy in the name and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 


T. COLEMAN DU PONT, a Senator from the State of Dela- 
ware, appeared in his seat to-day. 

IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 

The VIC PRESIDENT (Cuartes G. Dawes, of III 
nois). The hour of 12.30 o'clock p. m., to which the Senate 
sitting as a court of impeachment on May 5, 1926, adjourned, 
luiving arrived, the Senate is now in session for the trial of 
the articles of impeachment exhibited by the House of Repre- 
sentatives against George W. English, United States district 
Judge for the eastern district of Illinois. The Sergeant at Arms 
will make proclamation. 

The Sergeant at Arms (David S. Barry) made proclama- 
tion as follows: 

Heir ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons are commanded 
to keep silence, on pain of imprisonment, while the Senate of 
the United States is sitting for the trial of the articles of im- 
peachment exhibited by the House of Representathyes against 
George W. English, judge of the United States Céurt for the 
Eastern District of Tilinois. 

The Assistant Doorkeeper of the Senate (Carl A. Loefller) 
announced the presence of the managers on the part of the 
Honse of Representatives, as follows: 

I have the honor to announce the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives to conduct proceedings in the im- 
peachment of George W. English, United States district judge 
for the eastern district of Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will conduct 
the managers to the seats provided for them. 

Representative Ban. C. MICHENER, of Michigan; Representa- 
tive IRA G. Hensry, of Maine; Representative Harron W. SUM- 
NERS Of Texas, and Representative Jonn N. TILLMAN, of 
Arkansas, of the board of managers, preceded by the Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives, Joseph G. Rodgers. 
appeared, and they were conducted to the seats assigned them 
in the area in front of the Secretary's desk. 

Mr. Fdward ©, Kramer, of counsel for the respondent, entered 
the Chamber and took the seat assigned lum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Journal of the proceedings of 
the Senate of May 5, 1028, sitting for the trial of the impeach- 
meut, will be read. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) proceeded to read the 
Journal of the proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, May 5, 
1920, sitting for the trial of the impeaclinent of George W. 
English. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimons consent that the further 
rending of the Journal be dispensed with, and that it may stand 
approved. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Withont objection, It will be so 
ordered. What is the pleasure of the managers of the House? 

Mr. Manager MICHENER, Mr. President, I am directed by 
the managers on the part of the House of Representatives to 


ndvise the Senate, sitting as a court of impenchment, that in 
cousideration of the resiguation of George W. English, district 
judge of the United States for the eastern district of Ilinois, 
and its acceptance by the President of the United States, certi- 
fied copies of which I hereby submit, the manngers on the part 
of the House have determined to recommend the dismissal of 
the pending impeachment proceedings. The managers desire to 
report their action to the House, and to this end they respect- 
fully request the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment. to 
adjourn to such time as may be necessary to permit the House 
to take appropriate action upon their report. 

The resignation and its acceptance are as follows: 

UNITED STATRS oF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washinytoa, D: U., November 8, 1028, 

Farsusnt to section 882 of the Revised Statuten, I hereby certify 
that the annexed papers are true copies of the original resignation and 
neceptance, the original of the resignation and a copy of the acceptance 
being on file in this department. 

In re resignation of George W. English as United States district 
judge, eastern district of Illinois. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunte set my hand and caused tho 
seal of the Department of Justice to be alllxed on the day and year 
Urst above written. 

[srar] Jxo. G. SAncENt, 

Attornoy General. 


UNITED Srares Disreicr Covrr 
EASTERN DisTricr or ILLINOIS, 
CHAMBERS or JUDON Gronus W. Excuisn, Rast ST. Lauts, 
Bast St. Louis, III., November 4, 1926, 
To His Excellency the PRESIDENT or THe UNITED Starrs: 
1 hereby tender my resignation as judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of IIlinols, to take effect at 


dace. 
In tendering this resignation I think It Is due you and the publie 


that I state my reasons for this action, 


While I am conselous of the fact that I have discharged my duties 
us district judge to the best of my ability, and while I am satisticd 
that I have the confidence of the law-abiding people of the district, yet 
I have come to the conclusion on account of the impeachment proceed- 
{ngs instituted ngainst mo, regardless of the final result thereof, thut 
my usefulness as a judge has been seriously impalred. 

F therefore feel that it is my patriotic duty to resign and let some- 
one who is in no wise hampercd be appointed to discharge the duties 
of the office. 

Your obedient servant, 
Greorce W. ENGuisit, 


Tue Wiurs HOUSE, 
Washington, November §, 1938. 
Hon. Groner W. EROMEN, 
United Statea District Court, Eaat St. Louis, It. 

Sin: Your resignation os judge of the District Court of the Hufted 
States for the Eastern District of INinols, dated Norembor 4, 1926, has 
been recelved and is bereby accepted to take effect at once. 

Very truly yours, 
CALVIN Cooniwer. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the statemeut made 
by the manager, I submit the order which 1 send to the desk, 
and ask for its adoption. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be directed to notify all wit- 
nesses heretofore subpanacd that they wlll not be required to uppear 
at the bar of the Senate until so notified by him. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit the order which I 


send to the desk. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 
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The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That in view of the statement just made by the chairman 
of the managers on the part of the House of Representatives, the Sen- 
ate, sifting for the trial of the impeachment of Judge George W. Eng- 
lish, adjourn until Monday, the 18th day of December, 1026, at 1 o'clock 
p. m, 


The managers on the part of the House and the counsel for 
the respondent retired from the Chamber. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is in legislative ses- 
sion, 
DEATH OF SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, it becomes my sad duty to an- 
nounce the death of my late colleague, the Hon. ALBERT B. 
Cunaans, of Iowa, 

I present the resolutions which I send to the desk, and ask 
nnanimous consent for their immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 276) were read, considered by unant- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of Hon. Alunur B. CUMMINS, 
late a Senator from the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, at a time during the regular ses- 
sion I shall ask the Senate to set aside a day on which fitting 
tribute may be paid to the life, character, and public services 
of my late colleague, 


DEATH OF SENATOR BERT M. FERNALD 


Mr. HALE, Mr. President, it is my painful duty to announce 
the death of my colleague, Hon. Brat M. FERNALD. 

I submit for the present the resolutions which I send to the 
desk, and at a later date I shall ask the Senate to set apart a 
day on which proper tribute may be paid to the life, character, 
aud publie services of my deceased colleague. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 277) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
Sorrow the announcement of the death of Hon. BERT M. Fun xal. p, late 
a Senator from the State of Maine, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy ‘thereof to the family of 
the decensed, 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the Senator from Towa 
appointed to succeed the late Senator CUstufxe ts here with his 
certificate, and I ask that the oath may be administered to him. 

Mr. STECK. I present the certificate of appointment from 
the Governor of Towa, and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The certificate will be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

Stare or Iowa, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SHNATK OF THR UNITED STATES i 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of August, 1926, Davin W. 
Stewart was duly appointed a Senator from the State of Iowa to 
represent said State in the Senate of the United States, to lll a yacancy 
existing by reason of the death of Senator A. B. Cuatainxs, and who 
shall hold office until his successor Is elected and qualified, 

Witness: His excellency, our governor, John Hammill, and our great 
seal hereto affixed at Des Moines this Tth day of August, in the year of 
onr Lord 1926, 

[ssar] JOHN HAMMILL, Governor. 

By the governor: 

W. C. Ramsay, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator appointed from Iowa 
will present himself at the desk and take the oath. 

Mr. STEWART, escorted by Mr. Steck, advanced to the Vice 
President's desk, and the oath prescribed by law haying been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn sine dte. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 40 minutes 
19. m.) the Senate adjourned sine die. 
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The first Monday of December being the day prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States for the annual meeting 
of Congress, the second seSsion of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
commenced this day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber at the Capitol. 

CHARLES G, DAWES, of Illinois, Vice President of the 
United States, called the Senate to order at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
ington, offered the following prayer: 


The Lord our God look upon us in His mercy. Help us this 
morning to realize that Thy grace is always sufficient. Grant 
to each one in the engagement of grave responsibilities to recog- 
nize dependence upon Thee and so make every issue in further- 
ance of this great Nation and the possibilities of enlarging 
success. Hear and help. Guide us ever by Thy Spirit. We 
ask in Jesus Christ's name. Amen. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This being the day designated by 
the Constitution of the United States for the assembling of 
Congress, the Senate, pursuant thereto, is now in session. The 
Chief Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Keyes Robinson, Ind, 
Bayard Fletcher Kin Sackett 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Schall 
Bicase George McLean Sheppard 
Borah Gerry MeMaster Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett McNary Shortridge 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Bruce Goff Means Smoot 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Steck 
Copeland Greene oses Stephens 
Couzens Hale eely Stewart 
Curtis Harreld Norris Swanson 
Dale Harris Oddie Trammell 
Deneen Harrison Overman son 

pill Heflin *hipps Underwood 
du Pont Howell Pine Wadsworth 
Edge Johnson Pittman alish 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Weller 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. - Wheeler 
Ferris Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Willis 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is detained from the Sen- 
ate on aceount of illness. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I wish to state that the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is absent from the Senate 
by reason of illness, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smira] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators haying answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

CREDENTIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certificate 
of election of Enwin S. Brovussarp, of Louisiana, which was 
read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 

STATE or LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THR SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Epwin 8. 
Broussard was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Louisiana a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 
4th day of March, 1927. 


Witness, his excellency our governor, O. H. Simpson and our seal 
hereto affixed at Baton Rouge this Ist day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1926. 
[SEAL.] 

By the governor: 


O. H. Stursox, Governor. 


JAuxs J. BARBER, 
Seerctary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of Artuur R. Rosrnson, of Indiana, which 
was read and ordered to be placed on file as follows: 


THE STATE or INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Whereas it has been certified to me by the proper authority that 
ARTHUR R. Ropryson has been elected to the office of Senator of the 
the United States. 

Therefore know ye, that in the name and by the authority of the 
State aforesaid I do hereby commission the said ARTHUR R. ROBINSON 
for the unexpired term for which the late Samuel M. Ralston was 
elected, expiring on the 4th day of March, 1929, until his successor 
shall have been elected and qualified. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be 
affixed the seal of the State at the city of Indianapolis this 17th day of 
November, in the year of our Lord 1926, the one hundred and tenth 
year of the State and of the independence of the United States the one 
hundred and fifty-first. 
[SEAL.] 

By the governor: 


Ep. JACKSON. 


F. E. SCHORTEMEMER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator elect from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Rosrnson] is here, ready to be sworn in, but there 
are other credentials to be presented, and if agreeable, I think 
all the Senators elect to the present Congress should be sworn 
in at the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of Davin W. Stewart, of Iowa, which was read 
and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


State or Iowa, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srarxs: 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Davin W. 
Srewart was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Iowa a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the unexpired term of Senator Albert B. 
Cummins, deceased, said term ending on March 4, 1927. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, John Hammill, and our great 
seal hereto affixed at Des Moines, this 3d day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1926. 

[SEAL] 

By the governor: 


JOHN HAMMILL, Governor, 


W. C. Ramsay, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky, which was 
read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH oF KENTUCKY, 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

I, William J. Fields, Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 1540-1 of the Statutes of 
Kentucky, 1922 edition, do hereby certify that at an election for 
United States Senator held in this State on November 2, 1926, that 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, the Democratic nominee, received 286,997 
votes, and Hon. Ricnarp P. Ernst, the Republican nominee, received 
266,657, or an official majority of 20,340 votes for the Democratic 
nominee, Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, and which appears of record and 
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has been certified to me by the secretary of state of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, and I therefore certify to you the election of Hon, ALBEN 
W. Barker as Senator from the State of Kentucky to succeed Hon. 
Richard P. Ernst, the present incumbent, at the expiration of his term. 
Done at Frankfort, Ky., this 24th day of November, in the year of 
our Lord 1926, 
[sean] W. J. Fretps, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
By EMMA Guy CROMWELL, 
Secretary of State, 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
Frankfort, Ky., November 2, 1926, 
The undersigned, a board for examining the returns of an election 
held on Tuesday, the 2d day of November, 1926, for United States 
Senator of the State of Kentucky, do certify that Hon. ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY recelved the highest number of votes given for that office, as 
certified to the secretary of.state, and is therefore duly and regularly 
elected for the term prescribed by the Constitution, 
Jxo. A. Goob wax, Chairman, 
Joux B. STOUT, 
Members State Loard of Election Commissioners 
for the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


Attest: 
Mrs. N. B. GOODMAN, 
Secretary State Board of Hlection Commissioners, 


Mr. ASHURST presented the certificate of election of Cart 
Haypen, of Arizona, which was read and ordered to be placed 
on file, as follows: 

STATE OF ARIZONA, 
Orrice OF THR SECRETARY. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Arizona, 88: 

I, James II. Kerby, secretary of state, do hereby certify that in 
accordance with the provisions of section 11, Article V, of the con- 
stitution of the State of Arizona, and section 9, chapter 20, Laws of 
1025, a canvass of the official certified returns received from all 
counties of the State show that Cart Haypan, who was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States Senator, received the highest num- 
ber of votes cast for any candidate for this office at the general elec- 
tion held on Tuesday, November 2, 1926, and, having complied with all 
the legal requirements as such candidate, is therefore declared to be 
elected; all of which is shown by the original records on file in this 
department. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of Arizona. Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 22d day of 
November, A. D. 1926. 

[sear] JAMes H. KERBY, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. RED]! is necessarily absent. I 
Present the certificate of election of Harry B. Hawes to fill 
the unexpired term of Selden P. Spencer, deceased, and ask 
that it be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, as 


follows: 
Tun Starz or MISSOURI, 


Exxcurtyn DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 


This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, HARRY B. 
Hawes was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Mis- 
gouri a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the unexpired term of Selden P. Spencer, 
deceased. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the grent seal of the State of Missouri. Done at the city of 
Jefferson this 20th day of November, A. D, 1926, 

[SmAL.] 

By the governor: 


Sam A. BAKER. 


CHARLES U. Becker, 
Seeretary of State. 


Mr. HALE presented the certificate of election of ARTHUR R. 
Goutp, of Maine, which was read and ordered to be placed on 
file, as follows: 

STATE oF MAINE, 
To an who shall see these presents, greeting: 

Know ye that ARTHUR R. GOULD, of Presque Isle, in the county of 
Aroostook, on the 20th day of November, A. D. 1926, was chosen by the 
electors of this State a United States Senator to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Bert M. Fernald, of Poland, to represent the State of 
Maine in the United States Senate for a term ending on the 3d day of 
March, 1931. 
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In testimony whereof I have caused the seal of state to be hereunto, 
affixed. 

Given under my hand at Augusta, the 4th day of December, A. D, 
1926, and in the one hundred and fifty-first year of the independence of 
the United States of America. 

By the governor: 

[SBAL.] RALPH O. BREWSTER, 
Frank W. Batt, 

Secretary of State, 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I present the credentials of 
my colleague [Mr. Nye] and ask that they may be read. I also 
wish to state at this time that my colleague is unavoidably 
absent on account of illness in his family, 

The certificate of election was read and ordered to be placed 
on file, as follows: 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 

I hereby certify that at an election held on the 30th day of June, 
1926, Geraro P. Nye was duly elected to the office of United States 
Senator of the State of North Dakota for the term expiring March 4, 
1927. 

Given at Bismarck this 28th day of July, 1926. 

A. G. Sornm, Governor. 
Rosert BYRNE, 
Secretary of State, 
By Cnauuns LIESSMAN, Deputy. 


Mr. GILLETT presented the certificate of election of Davio 
I. Wash, of Massachusetts, which was read and ordered to 
be placed on file as follows: 


THE COMMONWKALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, Greeting: 

This Is to certify that on the 2d day of November, in the year of 
our Lord 1926, DaviD I. WALSH was duly chosen by the qualified 
voters of said Commonwealth a Senator, to represent sald Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in the Senate of the United States, to fill 
a vacancy for the remainder of the term of six years commencing 
on the 4th day of March, A. D. 1924. 

Witness, his honor, Frank G. Allen, our lleutenant governor, acting 
governor, and our great seal, hereunto affixed, at Boston, this 24th 
day of November, in the year of our Lord 1926, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America the 151st. 

[sear] 


[sean] 


F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
By his honor the lieutenant governor, 
FRANK G. ALLEN, 
Acting Governor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senators elect to. the present 
Congress will present themselves at the Vice President's desk 
to take the oath of office. 

Mr. Rosrnson, of Indiana, escorted by Mr. Curtis; Mr. 
Srewart, of Iowa, escorted by Mr, Steck; Mr. Hawes, of 
Missouri, escorted by Mr. Rosptnson of Arkansas; Mr. GOULD, 
of Maine, escorted by Mr. Hate; and Mr. Wars of Massachu- 
setts, escorted by Mr. Gritterr, advanced to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it is not unknown, I assume, 
to most of the Members of the Senate that charges of a most 
serious character have been preferred against the Senator 
elect from the State of Maine [Mr. Govtp] by one of the 
judges of the Province of New Brunswick. It has occurred 
to me that it would not be consistent with respect due from us 
to the body of which we are Members to pass unnoticed charges 
of so grave a character from so eminent a source. I, accord- 
ingly, offer the following resolution, and ask that it may be 
read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will he read. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 278), as 
follows: 


Whereas it is reported by the press that in certain proceedings pend- 
ing before one of the courts of the Province of New Brunswick, the 
judge thereof, in a formal opinion found and charged that a contract 
made the basis of such proceedings was tainted with bribery perpe- 
trated by or participated In by Arthur R. Gould, certified to have been 
elected a Senator from the State of Maine, the said judge being reputed 
to have expressed himself in such opinion as follows, to wit: 

“Tt transpired that for the purpose of advancing his own interest, 
Mr. Gould paid to the Hon. Mr, Flemming, then acting for the Province, 
this large sum of money, most of it to him personally, the balance to 
his order, The circumstances under which this money was paid are not 
clear. I have simply Mr. Gould's evidence, as to the cause which led 


him to offer the bribe. 
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“Mr, Gould represents the payment as practically forced from him. 
I am not so sure that this is so. I think he was only too ready to 
purchase an advantage by making a payment of such a nature, Indeed, 
I can see no other reason why he should have paid it. It seems to me 
impossible to conclude that any man is going to part with $100,000 
unless he expects to gain very material advantage thereby. 

“Added to this, the fact that the premier was looking after this 
railway business himself, confirms me in my belief that Mr. Gould 
deliberately set out by the payment of this money to make his position 
secure and to evade the consequences of future defaults, should any be 
made by him, by placing the most trusted public man in the Province 
under his control in the way above indicated. Unfortunately he suc- 
ceeded in that attempt, and the law has no sympathy at all for one who 
puts himself in such a position, and does not hesitate to enforce the 
rules and doctrines applicable to such a case. 

“That claimants have no rights which should be recognized or en- 
forced in any court or before any arbitrator causes the contract to be 
vold by reason of the act of bribery committed by Mr. Arthur R. Gould 
during the negotiations for the building of the road between the Prov- 
ince and railway company: Be it 

Resolved, That In that absence of official information concerning the 
charge thus made, the qualifying oath be administered to the Member 
elect and that the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and it 
hereby is, directed to inquire into the truth of the facts so reported 
and recited and to report the same at the earliest convenient date to 
the Senate, with such recommendations touching action by it in the 
premises as may seem to them warranted. 


Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

a: MOSES. I ask that the resolution may go over under the 
rule. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, if 
the Senator will yield for that purpose. I make the point of 
order that the resolution is not in order at this time, because 
the proceeding of swearing in the newly elected Senators must 
continue until disposed of, and then, after that shall have been 
disposed of, the resolution of the Senator from Montana may be 
taken up or referred to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. WALSH. That course would be quite correct, Mr. Presi- 
dent, were it not for the fact that it is the proceeding contem- 
plated by the resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. In any event, Mr. President, whether or not 
the point of order made by the Senator from Kansas shall be 
sustained, I ask that the resolution may go over under the rule. 
Bones PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 

e rule. 

The oath prescribed by law was administered by the Vice 
President to Mr. Ronixsox of Indiana, Mr. STEWART, Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. Gobi, and Mr. Watsy of Massachusetts, and they 
took their seats in the Senate: 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama.—Oscar W. Underwood and J. Thomas Heflin. 
Arizona.—Henry F. Ashurst and Ralph H. Cameron. 
Arkansas.—Joseph T. Robinson and T. H. Caraway. 
Caliſornia.— Hiram W. Johnson and Samuel M. Shortridge, 
Colorado. — Lawrence C. Phipps and Rice W. Means. 
Connecticut — George P. McLean and Hiram Bingham. 
Delaware—Thomas F. Bayard and T. Coleman du Pont. 
Florida.—Dunean U. Fletcher and Park Trammell, 
Georgia.—William J. Harris and Walter F. George. 
Idaho.—William E. Borah and Frank R. Gooding. 
THinois.—William B. McKinley and Charles S. Deneen. 
Indiane.—James E. Watson and Arthur R. Robinson. 
Iowa.—Daniel F. Steck and David W. Stewart. 
Kansas.—Charles Curtis and Arthur Capper. 
Kentucky.—Richard P. Ernst and Frederic M. Sackett. 
Louisiana.—Joseph E. Ransdell and Edwin S. Broussard. 
Maine.—Frederick Hale and Arthur R. Gould. 
Maryland. —0. E. Weller and William Cabell Bruce. 
Massachusetts. Frederick H. Gillett and David I. Walsh. 
Michigan.—W oodbridge N. Ferris and James Couzens, 
Minnesota.—Henrik Shipstead and Thomas D. Schall. 
Mississippi.—Pat Harrison and Hubert D. Stephens, 
Missouri—lTames A. Reed and Harry B. Hawes. 
Montana. —Thomas J. Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler. 
Nebraska,—George W. Norris and Robert B. Howell. 
Nevada.—Key Pittman and Tasker L. Oddie. 
New Hampshire—George H. Moses and Henry W. Keyes. 
New Jerse.— Walter E. Edge and Edward I. Edwards. 
New Mevico—Andrieus A. Jones and Sam G. Bratton. 
New York—James W. Wadsworth, jr., and Royal S. Cope- 
land. 
North Carolina F. M. Simmons and Lee S. Overman, 
North Dakota.—Lynn J. Frazier and Gerald P. Nye. 
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Ohio.—Frank B. Willis and S. D. Fess, 
Oklahoma.—J. W. Harreld and W. B. Pine. 
Oregon.—Charles L. McNary and Robert N. Stanfield, 
Pennsylvania.—George W. Pepper and David A. Reed. 
Rhode Istand.—Peter G. Gerry and Jesse H. Metcalf. 
South Carolina.—Ellison D. Smith and Cole L. Blease. 
South Dakota—Peter Norbeck and Wm. H. McMaster, 
Tennessee—Kenneth McKellar and L. D. Tyson. 
Teras. —Morris Sheppard and Earle B. Mayfield, 
Utah. — Reed Smoot and William H. King. 
Fermont.— Frank L. Greene and Porter H. Dale. 
Firginia.— Claude A. Swanson and Carter Glass. 
Washington.—Wesley L. Jones and C. C. Dill. 
West Virginia—M. M. Neely and Guy D. Goff. 
Wisconsin.—Irvine L. Lenroot and Robert M. La Follette, jr. 
Wyoming.—Francis E. Warren and John B. Kendrick. 
NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
279), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is 
ready to proceed to business. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
280), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled and that the Congress 
is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Rosinson of Arkansas as the committee on the part of the 
Senate, 

HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 

Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 281) 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 
o'clock meridian until otherwise ordered. 


DEATHS OF SENATOR CUMMINS AND SENATOR FERNALD 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on the 10th of November last 
notice was given the Senate of the deaths of the late Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, and Senator FERNALD, of Maine. I move 
that as a further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
Senators the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BRUCE. I trust the Senator will not press the motion 
for a moment. I should like to introduce two bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the law and general parliamentary 
practice bills can not be introduced until we hear from the 
other House. I hope the Senator will not seek to introduee 
any bills to-day. We should have to take a recess in order 
that that might be done, 

Mr. BRUCE. I must bow to the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Kansas, 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, December 7, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monnay, December 6, 1926 


This day in compliance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion the Members of the House of Representatives of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress assembled in their Hall, and at 12 o'clock 
noon were called to order by the Speaker, NICHOLAS LONGWORTH. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, wonderful in mercy, infinite in love, and 
marvelous in good works, with our waiting hearts we tarry at 
the threshold of this Congress with the deepest reverence. 
We look toward Thee as we watch the morning with its 
endless stretch and its boundless space. Compassed as we are 
with human limitations and earthly infirmities, we ask for 
wisdom to direct us in that which is wise and for strength to 
restrain us in that which is unwise. Clear away all miscon- 
ception of duty and enrich us with knowledge and with whole- 
some utterance. O Spirit divine, keep us joined patiently and 
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obediently to all our tasks. Like a touch from God, may this 
silent moment sink into our breasts and send us forth through 
the coming days and weeks to labor in sympathy for the great 
institutions which have blessed us and preserved us as a 
liberty-loying people. Continue, O Lord, to arm us with honor, 
truth, and virtue that our fellow citizens throughout the 
length and breadth of the Republic may be inspired to re- 
dedicate themselves to the land they love to call their home. 
Bless and direct our Speaker, the Members of this Chamber, 
the officers, and the employees. May the grace and the beauty 
of Thy presence shine like an angel's face upon all our hearth- 
stones. Abide with our President and his fireside. At the last, 
our heavenly Father, may the star of promise rise over our 
waiting brows and light the way to eternal life; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of Members 
by States. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members an- 
swered to their names. 


[Roll No. 1] 
ALABAMA 
John McDuffie. William B. Oliver. 
Lister me: Miles C. Allgood. 
Henry B. Steagall. Edward B. Almon. 
Lamar Jeffers. George Huddleston. 
William B. Bowling, William B. Bankhead, 
ARIZONA 
Carl Hayden, 
ARKANSAS 
William J. Driver. Otis Wingo. 


William A. Oldfield. Heartsill Ragon. 
John N. Tillman. Tilman B. Parks. 


CALIFORNIA 


pret M. Free. 
John D. Fredericks. 
Philip D. Swing. 


Clarence F. Lea. 
Florence P. Kahn, 
Albert E. Carter. 
Henry E. Barbour. 


James O, Connor. 
J. Zach Spearing. 
Whitmell Martin. 
John N. Sandlin. 


Carroll I. B f 
Wallace H. White, jr. 


Millard E. Tydings. 
John Philip Hill. 
J. Charles thicum. 


Allen T. Treadway. 
ae L. Bowles, 
H. Foss. 
rath Nourse Rogers, 
Piatt 8 
Wu Ham P. Connery, jr. 
Charles L, Underhill. 


Jobn B. Sosnowski. 
Earl C. Michener. 
Joseph L. Hooper. 
John C. Ketcham, 
Carl E. Ma 

Grant M. Hudson. 


Allen J. Furlow. 
Frank Clague. 
August H. Andresen. 
Walter H. Newton. 


John E. Rankin. 
B(ill) G. Lowrey. 
W. M. Whittington, 
Jeff Busby. 


M. A. Romjue. 
Ralph F. Lozier. 
Tesk L, Milligan. 
Charles L. Faust. 


Samuel C. Major. 


LOUISIANA 


Riley J. Wilson. 
Bolivar E. Kemp. 
lus Lazaro 


dislus 3 

James B. Aswell. 
MAINE 
John E. Nelson. 
Ira G. Hersey. 
MARYLAND 

Stephen W. Gambrill. 
Frederick N. Zihlman. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John J. Douglass. 
George Holden Tinkbam, 
James 5 3 
Robert Li 
Louis A. S 
Joseph W. Martin, jr. 
Charles L. Gifford. 
MICHIGAN 


Louis C. Cramton. 

Bird J. Vincent. 

James 2 McLaughlin, 

ceed Scott. 
Frank James. 

N J. McLeod, 

MINNESOTA 

Harold Knutson. 

William L. Carss, 

Knud Wefald. 

Godfrey G. Goodwin. 

MISSISSIPPI x 

Ross A. Collins, 

T. Webber Wilson, 

Percy E. Quin. 

James W. Collier. 

MISSOURI 

William L, Nelson, 

Clarence Cannon. 

Cleveland A. Newton. 


. Dyer. 
Charles E. Kiefner, 
Ralp 


MONTANA 
COLORADO John M. Evans. Scott Leavitt. 
Wiliam N, Vaile. Guy U. 8 0 NEBRASKA 
Charles B. Timberlake, ward aylor. John H. Morehead: Melvin O. McLaughlin. 
CONNECTICUT Willis G. Sears. Ashton C. Shallenberger. 
E. Hart Fenn. John Q. Tilson. Edgar Howard. Robert G. Simmons, 
Richard P, Freeman, James P, Glynn. NEVADA 
DELAWARE Samuel S. Arentz. 
Robert G. Houston. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FLORIDA Fletcher Hale. Edward H. Wason. 


Herbert J. Drane. 
R. A. Green. 


Charles G. Edwards. 
E. E. Cox 

Charles K. Crisp. 
William C. Wright. 
William D. U W. 


Burton L. French. 


Martin B. Madden. 
Morton D. Hull. 
Elliott W. Sproul. 
Thomas A. yle. 
e J. Saba th. 
John J. Gorman. 

M. Alfred Michaelson, 
Stanley H. Kunz. 


John C. Allen. 
William E. Hull. 


Harry ee 
Arthur H, Greenwood, 
Frank Gardner. 

Harry C. Hainan 
Noble J. Johnso 
Richard N. Elliott. 
Ralph E. Updike, sr. 


. Letts. 
T Pp e. 
Gilbert N Haugen, 
Cyrenus Cole. 
C. William Ramseyer. 


cmos B. Little, 
II. Sproul. 
Tawar py 


Alben W. Barkley. 
David H. + Sag 
John W. Moo 

Maurice H. Thatcher. 
Arthur B, Rouse. 


William J. Sears. 


GEORGIA 
Samuel Rutherford. 
Charles H, Brand. 
Carl Vinson. 
William C. Lankford 


IDAHO 
Addison T. Smith. 
ILLINOIS 
Frank H. 8 
William P. Holaday, 


Charles Adkins, 
Henry T, Rainey. 


William W. Arnold. 
Thomas S. Williams. 
Edward E. Denison. 
Richard Yates. 

Henry R. Rathbone. 


INDIANA 


Albert H. Vestal. 
Fred S. Purnell. 
i Wood 


2 J. . Hickey. 


towa 


Cassius C. Dowell, 
Lloyd Thurston. 
William R. Green. 
L. J. Dickinson. 
Š William D. Boies. 
KANSAS 


James G. Strong. 
Hays B. White. 
William A. Ayres. 
KENTUCKY 

Virgil Chapman, 
Ralph Gilbert. 

M. Vinson. 
Andrew J. Kirk. 
John M. Robsion, 


Francis F. Patterson, jr. 


Isaac Bacharach. 
Stewart H. Appleby. 
Charles A. Eaton. 
Ernest R. Ackerman, 
Randolph Perkins. 


Robert L. Bacon. 
George W. Lindsay. 
Thomas H. Cullen. 
Loring M. Black, jr. 
Andrew L. Somers, 
John F. 1 
David J. ‘Connell. 
Emanuel Celler. 
Anning S. Prall. 
Samuel Dickstein. 
Christopher D. Sullivan. 
John J. Boylan. 


Sol Bloom 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 
Royal H. Weller. 
Anthony J. Griffin. 


Lindsay Warren. 
Jobn H. Kerr. 
Charles L. Abernethy, 


‘Edward W. Pou. 


Charles M. Stedman, 


Olger B. Burtness. 
Thomas Hall, 


Nicholas Longworth. 


hompson. 
Charles C. Kearns, 
Charles Brand. 
Brooks Fletcher. 

W. W. Chalmers. 
Thomas A. Jenkins. 
Mell G. Underwood, 


NEW JERSEY 
George N. Seger. 
Herbert W. Taylo 
Frederick R. Leblbach. 
Orcar L. Auf der Heide. 
Mary T. Norton. 


NEW MEXICO 
John Morrow. 
NEW YORK 


Frank Oliv: 

Benjamin on Fairchild. 
J. Mayhew Wainwright. 
Hamilton Fish, jr. 
Harcourt J. Pratt. 
Parker Corning, 
James S. Parker. 


Frederick M. Davenport. 
Harold S. Tolley. 
Walter W. Magee. 

John Taber. 

Gale H. Stalker. 

Meyer Jacobstein. 
Archie D. Sanders. 

S. Wallace Dempsey. 
Clarence MacGregor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Homer L. Lyon. 

William C. Hammer. 

Robert L. Doughton. 

Zebulon Weaver. 

Alfred L. Bulwinkle. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


James H. Sinclair. 


OHIO 

John C. Speaks. 
James T. Begg. 
Martin L. Davey. 

C. Ellis Moore. 
John McSweeney. 
William M. Morgan. 
Frank Murphy. 
John G. 8 


Robert Crosser. 
Theodore E. Burton. 
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1926 i 


OKLAHOMA 


S. J. Montgomery. F, B. Swank. 
Wiliam W. Hastings. Elmer Thomas. 
Tom D. McKeown. M. C. Garber, 


ORBGON 


Willis C. Hawley. M. E. Crumpacker, 
Nicholas J. Sinnott. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward M. Beers. 
George 8. Graham. Joshua W. Swartz. 
Harry C. Rans! Anderson H. Walters. 
Benjamin M. Go ier. J. Banks Kurtz. 
James J. Connolly. 
George A. Welsh. 
George P. Darrow. 
Thomas S. Butler. 
Henry W. Watson. 
William W. Griest. 


William S. Vare. 


Samuel A. Kendall. 
Thomas W. Phillips, jr, 
Nathan L. Strong. 

Uton W. Shrev 


Laurence II. Watres. 
Edmund N. Carpenter. 


on W. e. 
William R. Coyle, 
Adam M. Wyant. 


reel F. Brumm. 8 G. Porter. 
Charles J. Esterly. M. Clyde Kelly. 
Louis T. MehFadden. John M. Morin. 
James 


Edgar R. Kiess. 
Frederick W. Magrady. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Richard S. Aldrich. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


William F. Stevenson, 
Allard H. Gasque. 
Hampton P. Fulmer, 


Clark Burdick. 


Thomas S. McMillan. 

Butler B. Hare. 

Fred H. Dominick, 

John J. McSwain. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


asa A. Christopherson. William Williamson, 
Royal C. Johnson, | 


TENNESSEE 


B. Carroll Reece. 
S. D. McReynolds. 
Cordell Hull. 

win L. 5 
Joseph W. Byrns. 


Eugene Black. 
John C. Box. 


Luther 8 Johnson. 
8 Stone Briggs. 
Daniel E. Garrett. 


Edward E. Esliek. 
Sones Browning. 
Finis J. Garrett. 
Hubert F. Fisher. 


TEXAS 


James P. Buchanan. 
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Galan Williams, 
Harry M. Wurzbach, 
John N. Garner. 
Thomas L. Blanton. 


Joseph J. Mansfield. Jones. 
UTAH 
Don B. Colton, Elmer O. Leatherwood. 
VERMONT 
Elbert 8. Brigham. Ernest W. Gibson. 
VIRGINIA 


Schuyler Otis Bland. Clifton A. Woodrum. 
Joseph T. Deal. Thomas W. Harrison. 
Andrew J. Montague. R. Walton —— 


Patrick Henry Drewry. George C. Pee 

Joseph Whitehead. r Henry St. . — Tucker. 
WASHINGTON > 

John F. Miller. John W. Summers, 

Lindley H. Hadley. Sam B. Hill. 


Albert Johnson. 
WEST beetle 


3 Riot ther. 


Frank 
John M. Wolverton, J. Aired Taylor, 


WISCONSIN 
Henry Allen Soe er. Joseph D. Beck. 
Edward Vo x Edward E. Browne, 
John M. Nele George J. Schneider. 
John C. Schafer. James A. Frear. 
Florian Lampert, Hubert II. Peavey. 
WYOMING 


Charles E. Winter 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and ninety-six Members 

have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
SWEARING IN OF NEW MEMBERS 

The following Members elect appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office prescribed by law: 

Harry L. ENGLEBRIGHT, from the second district of Cali- 
fornia. 

RICHARD J. WELCH, from the fifth district of California. 

JoHN J. COCHRAN, from the eleventh Missouri district. 

FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, from the eighth Massachusetts dis- 
trict. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 54, to provide for the printing of the Commerce 
Yearbook, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
resolutions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 
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Senate Resolution 276 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. ALBERT. B. CUM- 
MINS, late a Senator from the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Senate Resolution 277 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon, Benr M. FERNALD, 
late a Senator from The State of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 


Ordered, That in view of the statement just made by the chairman 
of the managers on the part of the House of Representatives, the 
Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment of Judge George W. 
English adjourn until Monday, the 13th day of December, 1926, at 
10 o'clock p. m. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: 


Senate Resolution 279 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, 
December 6, 1926. 
Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled, and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed with business. 
Attest: Epwix P. THAYER, Secretary. 
Senate Resolution 280 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
December 6, 1926. 
Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that the Congress 
is ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 
Attest: 
Epwix P. THAYER, Secretary. 


Pursuant to the foregoing resolution the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Curtis and Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas as members 
of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 281 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
December 6, 1926. 

Resolved, That the hours of daily meeting of the Senate be 12 
o'clock m. until otherwise ordered. 

Attest: 

Epwin P. THAYER, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed by the 
Speaker on the part of the House of Representatives to join with 
the committee on the part of the Senate to notify the President of 
the United States that a quorum of each House bas assembled, and that 
Congress is ready to receive any communication that he may be 
pleased to make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Tizson, Mr. Green of Iowa, 
and oe GARRETT of Tennessee as the committee on the part of 
the House. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 


resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House inform the Senate that a 
quorum of the House of Representatives has appeared and that the 
House is ready to proceed with business. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the hour of dally meeting 
shall be 12 o'clock m. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 10739, An act to prevent purchase and sale of public 
office; 

H. R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 10547. An act to require the filing of an affidavit by 
certain officers of the United States; 

8. J. Res. 125. Limiting the time for which licenses for radio 
transmission may be granted, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4480. An act providing for the extension of the time limi- 
tations under which patents were issued in the case of persons 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the World War. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the Chair has 
just laid before the House a report from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills. Are those bills that were not signed by the 
presiding officers of the two Houses before the adjournment 
last July? 

The SPEAKER. They were bills actually passed but that 
had not been enrolled, and therefore could not receive the 
signature of either the Speaker of the House or the Vice 
President. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Korr, at the request of Mr. DowELL on account of official 
business, 

Mr. Reep of Arkansas, on the request of Mr. Driver, on 
account of the sickness of his wife. 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, at the request of Mr. Garner of 
Texas, for one week on account of illness. 

THE LATE SENATOR FERNALD 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, it is my sad duty to 
announce the death during the adjournment of Congress of 
the Hon. Brrr M. FERNALD, late a Senator from the State of 
Maine, I offer the following resolution, which I send to the 
‘desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 320 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Berr M. Fuuxalo, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Maine. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased Senator. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
THE LATE SENATOR CUMMINS 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 


tion which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 321 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. ALBERT Barto CUMMINS, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased Senator. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as a further mark of respect 
to the deceased Senators, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 
52 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, December 7, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, December 7, 1926, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill, 


DECEMBER 6 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

617, A letter from the United States Tariff Commission, trans- 
mitting a report showing the exchange of typewriters, mimeo- 
graph, and calculating machines by the Tariff Commission dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

618. A letter from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, transmitting a detailed 
statement covering the expenditures of this office for con- 
tingent expenses during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

619. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
schedule of papers and documents which are not needed in the 
transactions of public business and which, in the opinion of 
this department, haye no permanent value or historical interest ; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executixe Papers. 

620. A letter from the Secretary of the Department of Labor, 
transmitting a statement of the travel performed during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, by officers and employees of 
the Department of Labor (other than those who in the dis- 
charge of their regular duties are required to constantly 
travel) on official business from Washington, D. C., to points 
outside of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

621. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
statement showing in detail what officers or employees (other 
than special agents, inspectors, or employees who in the dis- 
charge of their regular duties are required to constantly travel) 
have traveled on official business from Washington, D. C., to 
points outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

622. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
statement showing the required information regarding type- 
writers and adding machines exchanged by the post office dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

623. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
tabular statement showing in detail the claims of postmasters 
for reimbursement for loss of postal, money order, and other 
funds and stamps resulting from burglary, fire, or other un- 
avoidable casualty which have been acted upon by the Post- 
master General during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the 
amounts claimed, amounts allowed, disallowances, cause of 
loss, ete,; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

624. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
report of the publications issued by this department during 
the fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on Printing. 

625. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
report of the finances of the department for the preceding year 
showing the amount of balances due the department at the 
beginning of the year, the amount of postage which accrued 
within the year, the amount of engagements und liabilities, and 
the amount actually paid during the year for carrying the 
mail, showing how much of the amount was for carrying the 
mail in preceding years; also a report of the amount ex- 
pended in the department for the preceding year; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, A 

626. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
report of the public property in the Post Office Department 
on December 1, 1926; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

627. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a statement showing in detail what officers and employees of 
the Navy Department traveled on official business from Wash- 
ington to points outside the District of Columbia during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, 

28. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
statements showing exchanges made during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, of typewriters, adding machines, and 
other similar labor-saving devices by the Navy Department and 
naval establishments, including the United States Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

629. A letter from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting herewith a report of the official opera- 
tions of that government for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

630. A letter from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, transmitting herewith 
a report showing typewriters, adding machines, etc., exchanged 
by this office for new equipment during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. ; 

631. A letter from the Director of Publie Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, transmitting a report 
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showing revocable licenses, concessions, and permits for the 
use of public property in the District of Columbia entered into 
by this office during the fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. ’ 

632. A letter from the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, transmitting report of 
travel performed by employees of this office during the fiscal 
year 1926; to the- Committee on Appropriations, 

633. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting a 
report of payments made by the United States Housing Corpo- 
ration on account of obligations made or incurred with munici- 
palities or other political subdivisions for the furnishing of 
services and facilities to properties of said corporation; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

634. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting a 

report of expenditures from the appropriations for contingent 
expenses, Department of Labor, for the fiscal years 1924, 1925, 
1926, 1927; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
25. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a detailed report, including plans and estimates, for construct- 
ing a fresh-water supply system at Melville, R. I., including 
pumping plant and distributing mains, adequate to supply all 
naval activities at or in the vicinity of Newport, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

636. A letter from the chairman of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, transmitting a report of its 
official proceedings for the year ended December 31, 1925, with 
other information relating to the regulation and operation of 
the public utilities in the District of Columbia coming under 
the jurisdiction of said commission; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

637. A letter from the chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, transmitting eleventh annual report 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for the 
fiscal year 1925; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

638. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting a state- 
ment showing the exchange of typewriters and adding machines 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

639. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting part 2 of the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Lighthouses for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

640. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a complete set of general rules and regulations pre- 
scribed- by the Board of Supervising Inspectors, Steamboat 
Inspection Service, which regulations have been approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. $ 

641. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a list of publications issued by the Department of 
Commerce, and distribution and cost thereof, fiscal year 1926; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

642. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a report showing the sale of approximately 1,750 
pounds of useless papers disposed of through the Office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks for 30 cents per bundred 
pounds, which makes the revenue derived therefrom $5.25; to 
the Committee on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

643. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
report showing the sale of 80,665 pounds of useless paper dis- 
posed of through the Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks for 60 cents per hundred pounds, which would make the 
revenue derived therefrom $183.99; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

644. A letter from the secretary of United States Railroad 
Labor Board, transmitting a report of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board from the date of its establishment to 
December 31, 1925; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

645. A letter from the executive officer of the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Commission, transmitting a report of opera- 
tions from October 1, 1926, to November 1, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

646. A letter from the acting chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting a report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Grain Trade, Volume VII, entitled “ Effects of 
Future Trading”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

647. A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, transmitting 
the annual report of the office of the Architect of the Capitol 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 554) ; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered 
to be printed. 

648. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting data 
relative to exchange of typewriters and adding machines in 
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part payment for new machines for the same purpose as those 
exchanged by the Panama Canal for the period July 1, 1925, 
to June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

649. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port covering the number and cost of publications issued and 
distributed by the Panama Canal during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Printing. 

650. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill To amend the provision contained in 
the act approved August 29, 1916,“ relating to the assignment 
to duty of certain officers of the United States Navy as fleet 
and squadron engineers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

651. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill “To provide additional pay for en- 
listed men of the United States Navy assigned to duty on 
submarine vessels of the Navy”; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

652. A letter from the secretary of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting a report showing the number of typewriters, 
adding machines, and other similar labor-saving devices ex- 
changed by the Federal Trade Commission during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

653. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
telegram from the Hungarian National Assembly, felicitating 
the United States of America on the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

654. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a detailed statement of the expenditures of all appropriations 
of the Department of Agriculture covering the fiscal year 1926; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

655. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a statement showing in detail the 
travel expenses of all officials and employees (other than 
special agents, inspectors, or employees who, in the discharge 
of their regular duties, are required to constantly travel) 
who have traveled on official business from Washington, D. C., 
to points outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

656. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting statement showing the number of 
typewriters and other labor-saving devices exchanged in part 
for new machines during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

657. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a report in detail giving the number of the various pub- 
lications issued by the Treasury Department during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Printing. 

658. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting the 
annual report of operations of the board of trustees of the 
Postal Savings System for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926 
(H. Doc. No. 560); to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

659. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
copy of a special contract entered into with the Pacific & Arctic 
Railway & Navigation Co. for carrying the mails on its railroad 
on route No. 113739, between Skagway and White Pass, Alaska; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

660. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting re- 
port that a special contract has been entered into with the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad for carrying mails on its road 
on route No. 102891, between the Hudson Terminal Station, New 
York, N. Y., and Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J.; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

661. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a statement showing the employment 
under appropriation for the valuation of carriers for the fiseal 
year ended June 30, 1926, the names of all persons employed, 
the State from which each was appointed, the rate of com- 
pensation paid each, together with a full statement showing 
how the moneys appropriated for the fiscal years 1913. 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 
and 1926 have been expended; to the Committee. on Appro- 
priations. 

662. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
statement of expenditures under the contingent appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department (civil) for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

663. A letter from the librarian of the Library of Congress, 
transmitting a report giving the aggregate number of publica- 
tions issued by the Library of Congress during the fiscal year 
1925-26, the cost of paper used, printing, preparation, and the 
number distributed; to the Committee on Printing. 

664. A lefter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting reports on expenses of loans and expenditures from repay- 
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ments of foreign loans through tlie fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926 (H. Doc. No, 555); to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and ordered to be printed. 

665. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a report on the cumulative sinking fund (H. Doc. No. 556) ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 

666. A letter from the Director of the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, transmitting the following reports for the fiscal 
year 1926: Annual report of the director, report of printing. 
report of exchange of mechanical office equipment, vocational 
rehabilitation, annual salaries of $2,000 and over, expenses of 
ofticial travel outside the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittees on World War Veterans’ Legislation and Appropria- 
tions. 

667. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
two tables showing cost and data with respect to Indian irriga- 
tion projects through fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

668, A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report for 1926 relating to the appropriation Indian schools, 
support, 1926“; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

669. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of the fiseal affairs of all Indian tribes for whose 
benefit expenditures from public or tribal funds were made 
during 1926; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

670. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report for 1926 of amounts expended for buildings at each 
Indian school and agency; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

671. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of expenditures for construction of hospitals for Indians, 
1926; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

672. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report of expenditures for purchase of cattle for Northern 
Cheyenne Indians on Tongue River Reservation, 1926; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. : 

673. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a statement of expenditures under caption of “ Indian 
moneys, proceeds of labor, 1926”; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

674. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report of expenditures from the permanent fund of the 
Sioux Indians, 1926; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

675. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ing a report on moneys collected and deposited under appro- 
priation “Determining heirs of deceased Indian allottees, 
1926”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

676. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement of expenditures from tribal funds of Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota, 1926; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

677. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of cost of survey and allotment work on Indian reser- 
vations, 1926; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

678. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of expenditures from tribal funds of Confederated Bands 
of Utes, 1926; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

679. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of expenditures from $150,000 fund of Apache, Kiowa, 
and Comanche Indians, 1926; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

680. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of expenditures in encouraging industry and support 
among the Tongue River Reservation Indians, Montana, 1926; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

681. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report on diversion of appropriations for the pay of specified 
employees in the Indian Service, 1926; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

682. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of Indian Service expenditures on industrial work 
and care of timber, 1926; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

683. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting annual 
report of the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1926; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

684. A letter from the librarian of the Library of Congress, 
transmitting report of travel on official business from Wash- 
ington, D. C., by employees during 1926; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

685. A letter from the president of District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners, transmitting statement of expendi- 
tures from appropriation for contingent expenses of District 
of Columbia, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

686. A letter from the Director, United States Botanic Gar- 
den, transmitting report relative to travel from Washington, 
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D. C., by employees on official business, 1926; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

687. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting 
report on special contract with Alaska Railroad for carrying 
mails on Government railroad in Alaska; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

688. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting 
report on special contract entered into for the carrying of mails 
between Denver and Craig, Colo., by the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

689, A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting copy 
of special contract for carrying of mails between Cordova and 
Kennecott, Alaska, entered into with the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railway; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

690. A letter from the chief clerk, United States Court of 
Claims, transmitting statement of all judgment rendered by the 
Court of Claims for the year ending December 4. 1926 (H. Doe. 
No. 557); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

691. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting list of reports to be made to Congress by publie 
officers during the Sixty-ninth Congress (H. Doc. No. 558) ; to 
the Committee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

692. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
transmitting report for the period from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 
1926, both inclusive, giving names of statutory and contingent- 
fund employees of the House and their respective compensa- 
tions, including clerks to Members, the expenditures from the 
contingent fund and from certain specific appropriations, the 
amounts drawn from the Treasury, the stationery accounts, and 
unexpended balances (H. Doc, No. 482); to the Committee on 
Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

693. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report on expenditures for 1926 from the appropriation “ In- 
dustry among Indlaus“; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 13440) to amend sec- 
tion 11 of an act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of 
aliens into the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 26, 1924; to the Committee on Immigration ‘and 
Naturalization. x 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13441) to amend an act 
entitled “World War veterans’ act, 1924.“ as amended, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13442) to amend an act entitled“ World 
War veterans’ act of 1924,” as amended, approved June 7, 
1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 18448) to provide for the 
protection and development of the Umatilla rapids in the 
8 River; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 

on. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 13444) amending section 
4031 of the Revised Statutes of the United States to enable 
postmasters to designate one or more employees to perform 
duties for them during their absence, including the signing of 
checks in the name of the postmaster; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13445) to provide for graduated special- 
handling postage charges, according to the weights of the 
parcels, and to extend special-delivery service to such parcels 
of fourth-class matter; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 18446) to restore the rate of postage of 
1 cent each to private mailing or post cards; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13447) to provide for an additional charge 
on first-class matter mailed short paid more than one rate; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13448) authorizing the transmission of 
business-reply cards in the mails and prescribing the rate of 
pee thereon; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1349) to amend section 203 of Title H 
of the act of February 28, 1925, by prescribing a more equitable 
rate for transient second-class matter; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 13450) granting pensions 
and increases of pensions to widows and former widows of cer- 
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tain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13451) to increase the pensions of certain 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs or have been totally dis- 
abled in the same, in line of duty, in the military or naval 
service of the United States, and to amend section 4788 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States by increasing the 
rates therein for artificial limbs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13452) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge across the Wabash River; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 13453) to amend the 
act providing additional aid for the American Printing House 
for the Blind; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr.-APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 13454) for the erection of 
a public building at Belmar, N. J.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13455) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Ashland Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13456) granting the consent of Congress 
to Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors and as- 


signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 


Ohio River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 18457) to provide a 
method for compensating persons who suffered property dam- 
age or personal injury due to the explosion at the naval am- 
munition depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 1926; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 13458) to authorize plans 
and specifications for one-sixth million cubic feet lighter-than- 
air ship; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13459) authorizing an appropriation for 
the removal of explosives from Raritan Arsenal, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13460)-to repeal and amend certain para- 
graphs and provisions and clauses of the revenue act of 1926; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BACHARACH; A bill (H. R. 18461) providing for 
the examination and survey of Biddle Creek, Cape May County, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13462) providing for the examination 
and survey of Great Egg Harbor River at Mays Landing, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13463) to extend the 
same rates of postage to semiweekly newspapers at city letter- 
carrier offices in county of publication as is now charged to 
weekly newspapers for such service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12464) to amend section 2 of an act 
Approved April 2, 1924, authorizing the Director of the Census 
to collect and publish statistics of cotton; to the Committee on 
the Census. 

By Mr. BOIES: A bill (II. R. 18465) to amend the immigra- 
tion act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 13466) to amend. 


section 7 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, for the pur- 
pose of insuring depositors in member banks of the Federal 
reserve system against loss; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 13467) to amend an act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 13468) to admit into 
the United States all persons having duly visaed passports 
prior to July 1, 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13469) to exempt from quota wives and 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13473) to provide for the construction of a 
stadium in Potomac Park, in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. š 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 13474) to declare the futu 
policy of the post-oftice establishment of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 18475) to create a 
Federal cotton corporation, to provide a reasonable minimum 
price for cotton, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 13476) extending the 


| classified civil service to include postmasters of third class, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13477) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” ap- 
proved July 3, 1926, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13478) to amend an act entitled “An act 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13479) to authorize members of the Civil 
Service Commission and its duly authorized representatives to 
administer oaths of office; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13480) placing service postmasters in the 
classified service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 13481) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept title for post-office site 
at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral reservations; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13482) to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of War to receive evidence with 
respect to a charge of desertion affecting certain soldiers who 
2 in the Confederate Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 13483) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to de- 
liver to the custody of the Louisiana State Museum of the 
city of New Orleans, La., the silver bell in use on the battleship 
New Orleans; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 18484) to amend the act 
of July 2, 1918 (ch. 117, sec. 12, Stat. 40), making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919, by striking out “ $2,500” and entering 
in lieu thereof “ $5,000"; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 13485) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Chesapeake Bay Bridge Oo. to con- 
struct a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay from a point in 
Baltimore County to a point in Kent County in the State of 
Maryland; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13486) to protect trade- 
marks used in commerce, to authorize the registration of such 
trade-marks, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13487) amending the statutes of the 
United States as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the 
courts with regard to the granting of letters patent for inven- 
tions and with regard to interfering patents; to the Committee 
on Patents, 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13488) to repeal an act 
authorizing the Department of Agriculture to issue semi- 
monthly crop reports; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 13489) to provide for the 
establishment of a dairying and livestock experiment station at 
Lewisburg, Tenn.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 13490) to add certain lands 
to the Blackfeet National Forest in Montana; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 13491) to repeal an act 
entitled “An act to prohibit the importation and the interstate 


children under 18 of declarants; to the Committee on Immigra- | transportation of films or other pictorial representations of 


tion and Naturalization, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13470) to exempt from quota husbands, 
fathers, and mothers of United States citizens and their chil- 
dren under 21 years of age; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

‘By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 13471) for the apportionment 
S Representatives in Congress; to the Committee on the 

ensus. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 13472) to repeal certain 
yuisance taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


prize fights, and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13492) author- 
izing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any of them, residing 
in the State of Washington, to present their claims to the 
Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 18493) to amend subsection 18 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the termination of 
Federal control of railroad and systems of transportation; to 
provide for the settlement of disputes between carriers and 
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their employees; to further amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 13494) to permit detailing 
of employees of the Indian field service to the Washington 
office; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 13495) to provide for the 
postponement of the payment of the installments and interest 
for 1926 and 1927 upon Federal farm-loan mortgages on lands 
in drought-stricken areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 13496) to amend the act 
approved January 21, 1914; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13497) to establish standard 
grades for apples when packed in boxes and other containers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13498) amending 
an act authorizing the Department of Agriculture to issue semi- 
monthly cotton crop reports and providing for their publica- 
tion simultaneously with the ginning reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, approved March 3, 1924; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13499) author- 
izing the erection of a sanitary fireproof hospital at the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Dayton, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 13500) to amend section 
176 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13501) to guarantee the 
payment of deposits in national banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 13502) to repeal the excise 
tax on automobiles and motor cycles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 13503) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate, hear, and 
determine the claims of individual members of the Sioux Tribe 
of Indians against the tribal funds or against the United 
States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 13504) to amend the act 
entitled “ An act granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia 
County (Ohio) River Bridge Co. and its successors and as- 
signs to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Galliopolis, Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 13505) for the purchase 
of a site for a post-office building at Summit, N. J.; to the 
Commitee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WATSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) to amend 
the act entitled“ An act granting the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or 
near Burlington, N. J.,“ approved May 21, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Commerce to regulate radio-broad- 
casting stations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) 
prohibiting the issuance of radio-broadeasting licenses within 
the United States until otherwise provided by law; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. GALLIVAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 297) pro- 


viding for a national referendum upon the modification of the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, WILSON of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 323) 
praying the Senate of the United States of America to rescind 
its action favoring membership of the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXI, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kentucky urg- 
ing that a suitable statue of Henry Clay be presented on 
behalf of the people of the United States to the people of Vene- 
zuela; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 13264) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13265) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Little; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13266) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan E. McMahan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13267) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura M. Kendig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13268) granting an increase of pension to 
Louana Bumbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13269) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle C. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13270) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Roland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13271) granting an increase of pension 
to Luticia Seibert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13272) granting an increase of pension 
to Margie C. Easter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13278) granting a pension to Ada A. 
French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13274) granting a pension to Mary P. 
Dickey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13275) granting a pension to Minta Kelly; 
to the committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13276) granting a pension to Jacob Morri- 
son; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13277) granting a pension to Anna P. 
Beyer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13278) for the relief of Jacob Shell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 13279) for the relief of 
the C. Tisdall Co., Herbert W. Smith, Newman Bros., Thomas J. 
Murphy Co., formerly Edward A. Brown Co., and Giles P. 
Dunn, jr.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13280) granting an increase of pension to 
Addie May James; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13281) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Jane Pangborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13282) granting a pension to Minnie M. 
Billings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13283) granting a pension to Mary 
Sweeney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13284) granting a pension to Celia A. 
McLaughlin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 13285) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Ann Adams; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13286) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret A. Bloom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13287) to authorize the erection of a 
statue of Henry Clay; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13288) for the relief of legal representa- 
tive of James H. Holaday; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13289) for the relief of Henry C. David- 
son; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13290) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13291) granting an increase of pension to 
Evaline McGuire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13292) granting an increase of pension to 
Laria Strawther; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 13293) granting an increase of 
pension to Lidy Shaul; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13294) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan F. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 13295) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13296) granting an increase of pension to 
Serena Swift; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13297) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary I. Courtney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13298) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeannette Stokes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13299) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Herring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13300) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Pinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13301) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Frame; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13302) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Biggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13303) granting an increase of pension 
to Caroline Uphoff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also a bill (H. R. 13304) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13305) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13306) granting an increase of pension to 
Edith King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13307) granting an increase of pension to 
Christina Stein: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13308) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13309) granting an increase of pension 
to Evaline Blair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 13310) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriet E. Dennison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 13311) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Watters; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
‘sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18312) granting an increase of pension 
to Jennie II. Lockard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13313) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Misener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13314) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis E. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13315) granting an increase of pension to 
Fany Vernon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 13316) granting an increase 
of pension to Augusta Dawson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 13317) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13318) granting an increase of pension to 


Amelia Manco; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 13319) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret C. Tiedeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 13320) granting an increase of pension 
to Agnes M. Hobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13321) granting an increase of pension to 


Martha E. J. Mifflin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13322) granting a pension to Delila Perry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 13323) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth M. Richardson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13324) granting an increase of pension 10 
Luey J. Shore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13325) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Van Pelt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 13326) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah H. Benedict; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13327) granting an increase of pension to 
M. Melissa Canfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18328) granting a pension to Helen 
McGhan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13329) granting an increase of pension 
to Susie A, Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13330) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria C. Nichols; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13331) granting a pension to Emma Seas; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13332) granting a pension to Emma J. 
Rutty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 13333) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Paulinus G. Huhn; to. the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13334) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Rush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13335) granting a pension to Margaret 
Clarity; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13336) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen S. Glidden; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13337) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza Schutt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13338) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary J. Hurley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13339) granting an increase of pension 
to Rollin P. Ham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 13340) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Chilcoate; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13341) granting a pension to Eya Paul; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13342) granting an increase of pension 
to Annie E. Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13343) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13344) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Clossin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13345) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet E. Hunt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13346) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Sparks; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13347) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily J. Alley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13348) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Baird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13349) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary W. Sarvis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13350) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Ellenberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13351) granting an increase of pension 
to Telitha Reese; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13352) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah R. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13353) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary McKee; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13354) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13355) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza J. Lower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13356) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. Moon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13357) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha E. Corbin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13358) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice Plunket; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13359) granting an increase of pension 
to Savannah Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13360) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice Kiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13361) granting an increase of pension 
to Hannah B. Irwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13362) granting an increase of pension 
to Susan J. Kenney; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13363) granting an increase of pension 
to Agnes Mahoney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13364) granting an increase of pension 
to Clara M. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13365) granting an increase of pension 
to Malinda Vallance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13366) granting an increase of pension 
to Amanda J. Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13367) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13368) granting an increase of pension 
to Gretta G. Litton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13369) granting an increase of pension 
Juniata E. S. Pollard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13370) granting an increase of pension 
— Elizabeth L. Blackstone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13371) granting an inerense of pension 
> Anna M. Burchfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13372) granting an increase of pension 
to Laura Painter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13373) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Cameron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13374) granting an increase of pension 
to Maggie Cramer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13375) granting an increase of pension 
to Lillie D. Hartley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13376) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine S. Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13377) granting an increase of pension 
to Jennie E. Mosser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13378) granting an increase of pension 
to Abigail Anne England; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13379) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza A. Rosebury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13380) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret E. Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13381) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary List; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13382) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Over; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13383) granting a pension to Jennie 
Larimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18384) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Malone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13385) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Swisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13386) granting an increase of pension to 
Leuna Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13387) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah O. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 13388) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Malaghan ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13389) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth A. Bare; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13390) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Hale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13391) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13392) granting a pension 
to Clara Larney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13393) granting an increase of pension to 
Etta May Hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13394) granting an increase of pension to 
Lillie E. Benjamin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13395) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie M. Aspinwall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13396) granting a pension to Alice M. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13397) granting an increase of pension to 
Theresa L. Farrell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 13398) granting an increase of pension to 
Elvira M. Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13399) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Tully ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13400) to correct 
the military record of Squire J. Holly; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 13401) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas A. Goodman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13402) granting an increase of pension to 
Mandy Jones; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13403) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 13404) granting a pension 
to Maybelle Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13405) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Kirkman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13406) granting a pension to George W. 
Brower; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13407) granting a pension to 
Chester W. Starr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13408) granting a pension to Anna L. 
Boswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13409) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret E. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13410) granting an increase of pension to 
Ada W. Jobling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13411) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13412) granting an increase of pension to 
Claudie O. Neff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13413) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Stonerock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13414) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie G. Hickok; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13415) granting an increase of pension to 
Lina Alford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13416) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Mary G. Newman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13417) granting 
an increase of pension to Lizzie Rankin; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18418) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Ridgway; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13419) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth May; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 13420) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary N. Price; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13421) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Lewis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13422) granting an increase of pension to 
cies ne Jennings Dager; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13423) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary H. Maclay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13424) granting an increase of pension to: 
Catharine V. Schlecht; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 13425) granting a pension to John M, 
Hess; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13426) granting a pension to Joseph Boon, 
Jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13427) granting a pension to Emma Jane 
Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13428) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13429) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah Tolbert; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13430) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13431) granting an increase of pension 
to Julia A. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13432) granting a pension to Mary 
Emmons; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13433) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Porterfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13434) granting an increase of pension to 
Millie Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 13435) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie V. Zane; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13436) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Chance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13437) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13438) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary H. Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13439) for the relief of Pattie M. Eakins; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 13506) for the relief of 
William J. Kenely; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 13507) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 13508) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida M. Sweetland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 13509) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie E. Huntley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13510) granting an. increase of pension 
to Mary J. Darling; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 13511) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy C. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13512) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 13513) granting an increase of 
pension to John Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13514) granting an increase of pension 
to Emily M. Law; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13515) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Gillan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, APPLEBY; A bill (H. R. 13516) granting a pension 
to Richard F. Eigen; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13517) granting a pension to Ednah P. 
Ogden ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 18518) granting an increase 
of pension to Christiana Charboneau; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 13519) granting an increase 
of pension to Clarence West; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13520) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie Webster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13521) granting an increase of pension to 
Lou Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13522) granting an increase of pension to 
Almedia D. Warhurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13523) granting an increase of pension to 
Susann Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13524) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13525) granting an increase of pension 
to Malinda Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13526) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Engler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13327) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Cain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13528) granting a pension to Luetta 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13529) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma A. Briles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13580) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie E. Allyn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13531) granting an increase of pension 
to Luella Myers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bin (H. R. 13532) for the relief 
of Jesse R, Shivers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13533) granting a pension to William J. 
Rogers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13584) granting an increase of pension 
to Jennie Charlton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 13535) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah C. Riley; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13536) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret M. Cunningham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13537) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13538) granting an increase of pension 
to Francis J. Robinson: to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13539) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary A. Hockingberry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13540) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha W. Welch; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13541) granting an increase of pension to 
Hulda A. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13542) granting an increase of pension to 
Cynthia A. Bondy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18548) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Contz: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 18544) granting an increase of pension 
to Henrietta E. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13545) granting an increase of pension 
to Ellen Gebhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13546) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Gray; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13547) granting an increase of pension 
to Hannah Giffin; to the Committte on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18548) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate Hazlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 37. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13549) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Henry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13550) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13551) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaretta Lock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13552) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahala C. Lydick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18553) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Muldrew ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13554) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Pelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13555) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara Bray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 13556) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Shaferman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13557) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia Serig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13558) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13559) granting an increase of pension to 
Malvina Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13560) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruhama Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13561) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret D. Archey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13562) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophronia Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARBOUR; A bill (H. R. 13563) granting a pension 
to Lloyd T. Stephenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13564) granting a pension to Ella I. Beebe; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 13565) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa Fike; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13566) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Humphrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13567) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Longabaugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 13568) granting an increase of 
pension to Mattie L. Breckenridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13569) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry B. Cherry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13570) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Simon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13571) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Wiesner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18572) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Pease; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13573) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Littieton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18574) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13575) granting an increase of pension to 
Daphne R. Irvine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13576) granting a pension to Jonathan 
Budd; to the Commitiee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13577) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13578) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie A. Hazen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13579) granting an 
increase of pension to Lester L. Coffee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 13580) for the 
relief of Agfa Raw Film Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 13581) granting a pension 
to Ernestina Tappen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13582) granting a pension to Leroy 
Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13583) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13584) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances E. Bull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13585) granting a pension to Ella Raymo; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13586) granting a pension to Thaddeus 0. 
Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 13587) granting an 
increase of pension to David W. Graves; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13588) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 13589) for the relief of 
Stuart O. Pusey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD; A bill (H. R. 13590) granting a pen- 
son to Katherine Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13591) granting a pension to Minnie Cox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13592) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Sash; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13598) granting a pension to Merritt Swin- 
ney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13594) granting a pension to Belle Morri- 
son ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13595) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. Chandler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13596) granting an increase of pension 
to Isabella A. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13597) granting an increase of pension 
to Eva B. Frazier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13598) granting an increase of pension 
to Lucinda Franklin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12599) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary A. Dorrell: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13600) granting an increase of pension 
to Marshall E. Hord; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 13601) granting a pension 
to Henry G. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13602) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaretha Rosenthal; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13603) granting an increase of pension 
to Auguste Mallinckrodt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13604) granting an increase of pension 
to Octavia Le Faivre; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13605) granting an increase of pension 
to Katie Rebsamen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13606) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah J. Waggoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13607) granting an increase of pension 
to Parry L. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13608) granting an increase of pension 
to Adelheit Poppenhouse; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13609) granting a pension to Sallie A. 
Knox ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 13610) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elsie C. Nichols; to the Committee-on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13611) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 13612) granting an increase 
of pension to Diana Koch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13613) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily R. Albee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13614) granting an increase of pension 
to Frances Haney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 13615) granting a 
pension to Charles George Sullivan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13616) granting an increase of pension 
to Mattie B. Ross; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 13617) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Knight; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13618) for relief of John W. McCulloch; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 13619) granting an increase of 
pension to Lavina Beatty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13620) granting an increase of pension to 
Elien Glider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18621) granting an increase of pension to 
Lonada Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13622) granting an increase of pension to 
Parmelia Mackey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13623) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza M. Mulnix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13624) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Reynolds: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 13625) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Katherine Vaughn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18626) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Cramer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 13627) granting a pension 
to Maude I. Helms; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 13628) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah F. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bin (H. R. 13629) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie J. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18630) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily R. Askren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13631) granting a pension to Sadie Snell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13632) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Moorman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13633) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13634) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Thornburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13635) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13636) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Erwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18687) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahala Hargis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13638) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan D, Ralph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13639) for the relief of the Kratzer Car- 
riage Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13640) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget E. Lovejoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13641) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Jellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13642) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Daugherty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13643) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. McFarlan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13644) granting a pension to Catherine 
Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13645) granting an increase of pension to 
Arminta Doan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13646) granting an increase of 
pension to Christiana Geiss; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13647) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary ©. Gharst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13648) granting an increase of pension to 
Missouri Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON; A bill (H. R. 13649) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte Kitchin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18650) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth B. Little; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13651) granting an increase of pension to 
Phoebe A. Dungan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13652) granting an increase of pension to 
Antha Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13653) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Van Ness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13654) granting an increase of pension to 
Annora Josephine Noble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13655) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Fox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13656) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Carsner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18657) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia O'Neil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13658) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. O Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13659) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington P. Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13660) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte Ann Charaker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13661) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Hunter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13062) granting a pension to Catherine 
Brunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 13663) granting a pension 
to Nellie S. Grabel; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13664) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Terrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13665) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda M. Bass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13666) granting a pension to Opal E. 
Lydy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13667) granting a pension to Nettie J. 
Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18668) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah S. Shumard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13669) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen J. Moorehead ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13670) granting a pension to Richard B. 
Reese; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 13671) granting a pension to Lee Honeas; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13672) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria L. Matthews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 13673) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate C. Leran; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13674) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Rumford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13675) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18676) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Calvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13677) grahting an increase of pension to 
Lydia Gery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13678) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie H. Graul; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13679) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Catharine Rader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13680) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Platz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13681) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13682) granting an increase of pension to 
Lavina Angstadt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13683) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine L. Woodburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13684) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Wisner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13685) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13686) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13687) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah H. Cleayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13688) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Carl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13689) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret L. Briner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13690) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Berkheiser ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18691) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Bressler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 18692) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna J. Bright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13693) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Dethample; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13694) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie Emery; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13695) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Fesig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13696) granting an increase of pension to 
Cordelia Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13697) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara Geiger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 13698) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Hole; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13699) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13700) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Saul; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13701) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel L. Shultz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 13702) granting an increase of pension to 

Hannah Slichter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IH. R. 13703) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Jane yee to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13704) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Hock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13705) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Foreman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13706) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Rhoads; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13707) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Hartman; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13708) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13709) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Kinch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13710) granting an increase of pensin to 
Sarah E. Maurer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13711) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate E. Reimert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13712) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Marks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13713) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Aulenbach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13714) granting an increase of pension to 
Haneefa Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 18715) granting an increase of pension 
to Kate Grommis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13716) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Reifsnyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13717) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Ann Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13718) granting an increase of pension 
to Loyina 8. Knoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13719) granting an increase of pension 
to Carrie Buch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, EVANS: A bill (H. R. 18720) granting an increase 
of pension to Dollie Cosens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bil (H. R. 13721) granting a 
pension to Alice Wheelden; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13722) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Riesinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13723) granting an increase of pension 
to Rose O'Laughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13724) granting an increase of pension 
i Margaret L. Fardette; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 13725) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Vance; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13726) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Malone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13727) granting an increase of pension 
to Susan Oglesby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13728) granting an increase of pension to 
Bert Sabins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13729) granting an increase of pension io 
Angie Moran; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13730) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Harding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 13731) granting an increase of 
pension to Clara Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13732) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline A. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13733) granting an increase of pension to 
Myra J. Waite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 13734) granting an increase of 
pension to Lena M. Pond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13735) for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13736) for the relief of Paul J. Francis; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 18737) granting 
an increase of pension to Odessa Beall; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13738) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Fuhr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13739) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred Kirkpatrick ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13740) granting a pension to Virgil H. 
Effinger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13741) granting a pension to Henry Lee 
Denman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13742) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Haines; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13743) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Sexton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13744) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Schreel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13745) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary G. Benn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18746) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Van Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13747) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Dudley H. Wright; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13748) for the relief of Simonas Razaus- 
kas; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13749) granting an increase of pension to 
Olive W. Cartmell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13750) granting a pension to Ida C. 
Bousman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13751) granting a pension to Owen 
Bowens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13752) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Elizabeth Doner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13753) granting a pension to Andrew C. 
Buker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13754) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Cochran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13755) granting an increase of pension to 
Almira A. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13756) to correct the military record of 
Dale Owen Stewart; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13757) to correct the military record of 
Patrick H. H. Snodgrass; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18758) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Brandt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18759) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Thacker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13760) granting an award of compensation 
under the United States employees’ compensation act to Eugene 
De Ment; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18761) granting a pension to Frederick 
Glelsle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 18762) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hannah R. Troup; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13763) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Burkhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13764) granting an increase of pension to 
Rutherford B. H. Blazer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13765) granting a pension to Lydia M. 
Seadars; to the committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 13766) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Brayton; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13767) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13768) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda W. Kegwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13769) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah Nix; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13770) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Clegg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13771) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy E. Wyant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13772) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Landiss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13773) granting a pension to John G. 
Hawkins; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13774) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Salyards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13775) granting a pension to Didama San- 
ders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13776) granting a pension to Lavinnia 
Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13777) granting a pension to Eleanor 
Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13778) for the re- 
lief of certain citizens of Eagle Pass, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13779) grant- 
ing a pension to Martha Josephine Simmons; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 13780) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence R, Shufelt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13781) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet A. Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13782) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13783) granting an increase of pension to 
Nora I. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13784) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane S. Page; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13785) granting an increase of pensior to 
Jeanette Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18786) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13787) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma M. Hescock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13788) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane S. Mehuron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13789) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle A. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13790) granting an increase of pension to 
Juliette Sturges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13791) granting an increase of pension to 
Prudence M. Grover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13792) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13793) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13794) granting a pension to Lucy E. 
O'Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 13795) granting an increase 
of pension to Eva M. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13796) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth A. Haskell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13797) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. C. Vanderhoop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 13798) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria J. Barnard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13799) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie I, West; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18800) granting an increase of pension to 
Phebe W. Perry; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13801) granting an 
increase of pension to James Neary; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13802) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Godfrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13803) granting an 
increase of pension to Emma J. Turner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13804) granting a pension to Eliza Steele; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13805) granting an increase of pension to 
Carolis B. Spainhower; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13806) granting a pension to Perry C. 
Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13807) granting an increase of pension to 
Sabina Chaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13808) granting a pension to James Jar- 
rell; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13809) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia Pace; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13810) granting a pension to Earle Whit- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13811) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan V. Faucett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13812) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura A. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13813) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Richeson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13814) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth White ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GRIEST; A bill (H. R. 13815) granting a pension 
to Mary Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13816) granting an increase of pension 
to Caroline Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13817) granting an increase of pension 
to Sallie A, Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13818) granting an increase of pension 
to Annie Light; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13819) granting a pension to William 
Hinkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13820) granting an increase of pension 
to Amanda Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13821) granting an increase of pension 
to Susan Sample; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13822) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Heeps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13823) granting an increase of pension 
to Lizzie Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13824) granting an increase of pension 
to Annie Buckius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18825) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah M. McKain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 13826) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen J, Dunn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13827) granting an increase of pension 
to Anna Hagler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13828) granting an increase of pension 
to Francina Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13829) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth J. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13830) granting an increase of pension 
to Laura A. Wells; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13831) granting an increase of pension 
to Hettie Gooding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 13832) granting an increase of 
pension to Louisa B. Brundage; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13833) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara Vallery; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13834) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13835) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan H. Chess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13836) granting an Increase of pension to 
Martha S. Allison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13837) granting a pension to Rena ©, 
Otto; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18838) granting a pension to Malita C. 
Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13839) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah S. Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13840) granting an increase 
of pension to Lettie E. Townsend; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13841) granting a pension to Emma 
Rossell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18842) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Van Arbury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13843) granting a pension to Iona Rada- 
baugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13844) granting an increase of pension 
to Rosa I. Post; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13845) granting an increase of pension 
to Jane A. Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18846) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline B. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13847) granting an increase of pension to 
Alfred J. Magwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 13848) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13849) granting an increase of pension 
to Demerise Cyr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 13850) granting a pension to 
Amanda J. Lockey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13851) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Cowser ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13852) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Swecker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13853) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Gowen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 13854) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary B. Teegardin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13855) for the relief of George G. Wal- 
drop; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13856) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Wirick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18857) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice J. Benjamin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13858) granting a pension to William 
J. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13859) granting a pension to Rosalthe 
L. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13860) granting an increase of pension to 
Antonette J. Pethick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 13861) granting a 
pension to Allison D. McKinney; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13862) granting a pension to Joseph W. 
Findlay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 13863) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah F. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13864) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13865) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Callender ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13866) granting a pension to Kent F. 
McLain ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 13867) granting a pension 
to Buck Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 13868) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 13869) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie W, Wolfe; to the Commiitee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13870) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13871) granting an increase of pension to 
Malissa Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13872) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Swisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13873) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Small; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13874) granting an increase of pension to 
Adaline B. Shiers ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13875) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Scott; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13876) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Rose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13877) granting an increase of pension to 
Delia D. Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13878) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora B. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pension. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13879) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarinda Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13880) granting an increase of pension to 
Luceta Icenhower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13881) granting an inerease of pension to 
Annie Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13882) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. B. Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13883) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Bowman; to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13884) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen C. Angel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 18885) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L, Aleshire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18886) granting a pension to Anna Top- 
ping; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 13887) granting a pension to Lincoln Z, 
Story; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13888) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Ann Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18889) granting a pension to Emma 
Laughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13890) granting a pension to Jane Cox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13891) granting a pension to Mary 
Butcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13892) granting a pension“ to Alphareta 
Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13893) granting a pension to Phoebe Ann 
Allbright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13894) granting a pension to Belle Roach; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13895) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15896) granting 
an increase of pension to William Green; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18897) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah E. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13898) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecea J. Pierce; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13899) granting a pension to Almira 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13900) granting a pension to Mary 
Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13901) granting a pension to Ollive 
Dooley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18902) granting a pension to Dovie Ann 
Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13903) granting a pension to Elmer Run- 
yan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 13904) granting a pension to Rice M. 
Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13905) to correct the military record of 
Henry L. Mitchell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13906) to correct the military record of 
Henry T. Phillips; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13907) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Peter F. VanAuken; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18908) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Eyster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18909) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Sites; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13910) granting a pension to Izue Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18911) granting an increase of pension to 
Luana Hoff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13912) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 13913) granting a pension 
to Carrie G. Koelln; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 13914) granting an increase of 
pension to Loulie A. Sterick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13915) granting an increase of pension to 
Myra J. Over; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13916) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13917) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Ann Boord; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13918) granting a pension to Laura A. 
Yingling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13919) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13920) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Scott; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13921) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Reckley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 13922) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa Cummins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13923) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Ann Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13924) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Piles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13925) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara Rummel; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13926) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13927) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate S. Hyatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13928) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Kremer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13929) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah Jane Vaughan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13930) granting an increase of pension 
to Annette J. Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13931) granting an increase of pension 
to Rachel Pastorius; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13932) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Ludy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13933) granting an increase of pension 
to Amanda J. Keslar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13934) granting an increase of pension 
to Eleanor E. Hugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13935) granting an increase of pension 
to Edith P. Kerr; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13936) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza Dunaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13937) granting an increase of pension 
to Magdalena Findley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18938) granting an increase of pension 
to Annie Arrington; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13939) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Mostoller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13940) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth S. Provance; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 18941) granting a pension to 
Samuel Finch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18942) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Dales; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13943) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine C. Porter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 13944) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KNUTSON; A bill (H. R. 13945) granting a pension 
to Martha J. Shaffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 18946) granting an increase of 
pension to Ann E. Kissinger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13947) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Nicholson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13948) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Burkett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13949) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13950) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie S. Hight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13951) granting an increase of pension to 
Susannah M. Lynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13952) granting a pension to Irene G. 
Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 13953) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Church; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13954) granting a pension to Flora M. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13955) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Everets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13956) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie H. Bowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13957) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Halsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18958) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice C. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13959) granting an increase of pension to 
Emelia Retzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 13960) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Shoemaker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13961) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Waite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18962) granting an increase of pension to 
Elenore Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13963) granting a pension to Minnie Tur- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13964) granting an increase of pension to 
Lavinia M. Norton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13965) granting an increase of pension to 
Almira J. Mosely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 128966) granting an increase of pension to 
Katrina Weitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13967) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah J. Marchant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13968) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie A. Moyer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13969) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvina Rau; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13970) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella §. Luther; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 13971) for the relief of 
Ruth J. Walling; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LBA of California: A bill (H. R. 13972) for the 
1 of John Gustav Baisch; to the Committee on Naval 

a 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13973) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth McCoy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13974) granting an increase of pension to 
Margerete Josephine Gregg Wilsey; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13975) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 13976) granting a pension to 
Amy H. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13977) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine G. Weis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13978) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Borrell; to the Cémmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13979) granting a pension to Dollie S. 
Terry; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 13980) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa Everhard; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13981) granting a pension to Carrie P. 
Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13982) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ursula R. Van Sice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13983) granting an increase of pension to 
Dana L. Beeman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13984) granting an increase of pension to 
Betsey A. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 13985) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Teague; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MAGEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 13986) granting 
a pension to Cora A. Vibbert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13987) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13988) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. Bowne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13989) granting an increase of pension 
to Elmira Reals; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 13990) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Gott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13991) granting an increase of pension 
to Nancy J. Hope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13992) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Replogle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13993) granting an increase of pension 
to Mabel C. B. Frazier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13994) granting an increase of pension 
to Ellen Drohan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18995) granting a pension to Edith T. 
Bass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES; A bill (H. R. 13996) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13997) granting a pension to Emma 
Hathaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13998) granting a pension to Libbie A. 
Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13909) granting a pension to Matilda 
Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14000) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma R. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14001) granting a pension to Ruth J. 
Kingsley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14002) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (II. R. 14003) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Clingan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14004) granting an increase of pension to 


Magdalene Englebirt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14005) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Chenoweth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14006) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria A, Beitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14007) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Beard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14008) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Douse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14009) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Rebel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 14010) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Gates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14011) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Elizabeth Purdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 14012) granting a pen- 
sion to Stephen L, Crandall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 14013) granting a pension 
to Emma Bays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS; A bill (H. R. 14014) granting an increase 
of pension to Gertrude E. Blodgett; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 14015) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rachel R. Monnett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14016) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14017) granting an increase of pension 
to Louisa A. Snow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14018) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Orth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14019) granting a pension to Rena M. 
Weddle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14020) for the relief of Mary Jane 
Perry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14021) granting a pension to George 
W. Burnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14022) granting a pension to Matilda 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14023) granting a pension to James M. 
Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

- By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 14024) granting an increase of 
pension to Clara A. McCabe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14025) granting an 
increase of pension to Finetta Wheeler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 14026) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14027) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah V. Pryor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14028) grant- 
ing a pension to Lottie Cox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14029) granting a pension to James G. 
Pearl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14030) granting a pension to Emma G. 
Casebier ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14031) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14032) granting a pension to Caroline 
Cooper ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14033) granting a pension to Lucy Kelly; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14034) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah T. Hendrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14035) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda E. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 14036) granting a pension to Joe Meri- 
deth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14037) granting an increase of pension to 
Carie B. Dockery ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 14038) granting an increase 
of pension to Lydia Nickerson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14039) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14040) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Agler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14041) granting an increase of pension to 
Manerva Wears; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14042) granting an increase of pension to 
Mattie R. Way; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14043) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14044) granting an increase of pensicn to 
Mary Ellen Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14045) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14046) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14047) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Stookesberry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14048) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Petritz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 14049) for the relief of 
Thomas Cross; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14050) granting an increase of pension to 
Adaline Minnett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14051) granting an increase of pension to 
Helena A. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14052) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Bromm; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 14053) granting an increase 
of pension to Abby M. Harrington; to the Committee on Iuvalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14054) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Fredericks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14055) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie Hackett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14056) granting a pension to Julia A. 
Stimpson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14057) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Linn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14058) granting an increase of pension to 
Lottie R. Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14059) granting an increase of pension to 
Inez J. Bissell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14060) granting an increase of pension to 
Edith Crandall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14061) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Coughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14062) granting an increase of pension to 
Melvina Boyce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14063) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Hoag; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 14064) granting an 
increase of pension to Lizzie B. Matthias; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14065) granting an increase of pension to 
George D. Vickers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14066) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Crea; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 14067) for the relief of 
William F. Goode; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14068) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Rounce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 14069) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Rhodes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14070) granting a pension to William D. 
Duerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 14071) for the relief of 
Garfield Hankins; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14072) granting an increase of pension to 
Dora Coddington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14073) granting an increase of pension to 
Eva Bless; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14074) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily J. Flanigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14075) granting an increase of pension to 
Susannah Daves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14076) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarinda Curles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14077) granting an increase of pension to 
Grover Colter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14078) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet M. Simmons; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14079) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Ferguson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14080) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Cruse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14081) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Ambrose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14082) granting an increase of pension to 
Liddy J. Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14083) granting an increase of pension to 
Fostina Hatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14084) granting a pension to Sarah 
Gertrude Munhall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14085) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Stonebraker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14086) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie C. Britton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14087) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Zouk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14088) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 14089) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma L. Baird; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14090) granting a pension to Hattie 
Bryant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14091) granting a pension to Belinda 
Parker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14092) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse V. Dungan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14093) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14094) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ashman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 14095) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Hadley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14096) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Regan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 14097) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy J. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 14098) granting an 
increase of pension to Marguret Hedges; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14099) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Stanton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14100) granting an increase of pension 
to Parazetta Wilcox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14101) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda A. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14102) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14103) granting an increase of pension 
to Emily Woolridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 14104) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Drummond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14105) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14106) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan C. Renfro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14107) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie Behagg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14108) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Fortune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14109) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Archer; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14110) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Harrington; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14111) granting an increase of pension to 
Surah A. Shook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14112) granting an increase of pension 
to Lydia C. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14113) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara E. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14114) granting an increase of pension to 
Izella E. Kemp; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14115) granting au increase of pension to 
Frances J. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14116) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Heidt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14117) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah M. Hedden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14118) granting an increase of pension to 
Dora V. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14119) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Skaggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14120) granting an increase of pension to 
Emer Jenkins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14121) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara E. McCutchan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 14122) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Eliza A. Demara ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14123) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances J. Lyman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14124) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Quackenbush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14125) granting an increase of pension to 
Ollie T. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14126) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen A. Wilcox ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14127) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Garvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 14128) granting an increase of 
pension to Rachel Masker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14129) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie T. Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14130) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Walker; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (I. R. 14131) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Doremus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 14132) granting a pension to 
Cora Noble Winsor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14133) granting a pension to Perry Leroy 
Burdick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14134) granting a pension to Cora C. Me- 
Cutchen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14135) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosalie V. Harkness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14136) granting an increase of pension to 
Marilla Shakelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14137) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Stuyvesant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14138) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel J. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 14139) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Cochran; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14140) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Pool; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14141) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Youngman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14142) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha L. Petet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14143) granting an increase of pension 
to Nancy V. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14144) for the relief of Mrs. Ernest W. 
Hedlun; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14145) granting a pension to Kate Painter; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14146) granting an increase of pension 
to Victoria E. Jacox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14147) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma J. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14148) granting an increase of pension 
to Susan A. Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 14149) granting a pen- 
sion to Marilla J. Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14150) grafiting an increase of pension 
to Martha J. Munson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14151) granting an increase 
of pension to Elmina Lalone; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14152) granting an increase of pension 
to Louisa LaBounty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14153) granting an increase of pension 
to Esther A. Capell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14154) 
granting a pension to Rosie Adams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14155) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie S. Dinsmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14156) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaretta T. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14157) granting a pension to Nancy A. 
Keating; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14158) granting a pension to Sara E. 
Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14159) granting a pension to Clayton 0. 
Hammond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14160) granting a pension to George J. 
Michaels; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14161) to correct the military record of 
Alexander Ashbaugh; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 14162) for the relief of Zoe 
A. Tilghman; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 14163) granting a pension to 
Catharine M. Paull; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14164) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Stine; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14165) granting a pension to William H. 
Idle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14166) granting a pension to Rebecca Rosa 
Raisner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. { 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 14167) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Brush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14168) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes A. Perry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14169) granting a pension to Cora 8. 
Brightman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14170) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14171) granting a pension to Alsada A. 
Cone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14172) granting a pension to Mary A, 
Hillman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14173) granting an increase of pension to 
Dorothea C. Wicke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14174) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanor Peel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 14175) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lyte R. Buxton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 14176) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Arminta McFarland; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 14177) granting a pension 
to Sarah A. Moss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 14178) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Smallwood; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14179) for the relief of Roland M. Baker; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14180) granting a pension to Eliza A. 
Pinksohn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 14181) granting a pension to 
Lillian Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14182) granting an increase of pension to 
Arabella W. Ronk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14183) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda B. Oakley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14184) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza G. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14185) granting an increase of pension to 
Joanna Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14186) granting an increase of pension to 
Tillie C. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14187) granting an increase of pension to 
Nettie Telleson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14188) granting an increase of pension to 
Eunice A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14189) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14190) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14191) granting a pension to Nettie D. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 14192) granting permission 
to Lieut. Col. Harry N. Cootes, United States Army, to accept 
certain decorations tendered him; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TTDINGS: A bill (H. R. 14193) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily C. Bufter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14194) granting an increase of pension to 
Sovena J. Swem; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14195) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Walter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14196) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martha J. Main; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14197) granting an increase of pension to 
Hester S. Francis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14198) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14199) granting a pension to Louise 
McHerd ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14200) granting a pension to Alice Corl; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14201) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie Van Etten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14202) granting 
a pension to Eliza Gibbs; to the Committee on Pensions. ~ 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 14203) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Shuttleworth; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14204) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet S. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 14205) granting a 
pension to William F. Campbell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14206) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. 
Cook ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14207) granting a pension to Ida M. 
Babbidge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14208) granting a pension to Susan B. 
Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14209) granting an increase of pension to 
Adrianna Lowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14210) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine H. Wardwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14211) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura A. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14212) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca B. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14213) granting 
an increase of pension to Leander J. Stone; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (II. R. 14214) granting a 
pension to James O. Mousseau; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14215) granting a pension to Isaiah Light- 
foot; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 14216) authorizing the Treas- 
urer of the United States to pay to Johan Kotora the sum of 
5500; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14217) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen C. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14218) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret L. Schell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14219) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget O'Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14220) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Jane Garrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 14221) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary N. Zufall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14222) granting an increase of pension to 
Deborah A. Toliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14223) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Byers; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14224) granting a pension to Everett 
Sears; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14225) granting a pension to Esther W. 
Demass ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 14226) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Will B. Baccus; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14227) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14228) granting a pension to John B. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14229) granting an increase of pension to 
Timothy Jordan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14230) for the relief of Jolm Harvey 
Miers; to the Committee on Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14231) for the relief of Edward Knight; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 14232) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah C. Shilt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14233) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine Klosterman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14234) granting an increase of peusion to 
Mary E. McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14235) for the relief of Elizabeth M. 
Wolford; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 293) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to award a congressional medal 
of honor to Burlington Cunningham; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 
295) to waive the age of Paul R. Sutherland, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Resolution (H. Res, 322) providing 
for an assistant clerk to the Committee on Enrolled Bills; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3233. Petition of the National Exchange Club, in convention 
at Atlantic City, N. J., opposed to the sale of revolvers and like 
firearms in any manner other than governmental regulation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3234. By Mr, ADKINS: Petition proposing the transfer of 
the United States Military Academy or the Nayal Academy to 
the shores of Lake Michigan; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

3235. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, for reduction of the Federal corporation income 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3236. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Daniel T. O'Connell, 
11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., recommending favorable con- 
sideration of House bill 10554, providing for the increasing of 
salaries of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3237. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution of the Good Citizen- 
ship League, of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., protesting against 
the commercialization of any part of any national park or na- 
tional monument for power or agricultural purposes, etc.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3238. By Mr. KUNZ: Petition of Ilinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, urging that action be taken toward the erection 
of a building in Washington for the adequate and modern 


housing of the United States Patent Office; to the Committee 


on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

3239. Also, resolution adopted by city council of the city of 
Chicago, asking that consideration be given to the proposition 
of transferring either the Military or Naval Academy to an 
appropriate location on the shores of Lake Michigan; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3240. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Commercial Law League of America, Chicago, III., favoring the 
Federal judges’ salary increase bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3241. Also, petition of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the United States of America, 50 Church Street, 
New York City, favoring the passage of the Federal judges’ 
salary increase bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3242. Also, petition of R. J. Dearborn, of the Texas Co., 
legal department, of New York City, favoring the passage of 
the Federal judges’ salary increase bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

3243, Also, petition of Samuel Utermeyer, of 120 Broadway, 
New York City, favoring the Federal judges’ salary increase 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3244. Also, petition of Loyal Leall, 31 Nassau Street, New 
York City, favoring the passage of the Federal judges’ salary 
increase bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$245. Also, petition of Howard Mansfield, 25 Broadway, 
New York City, favoring the Federal judges’ salary increase 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3246. Also, petition of William J. Curtis, of New York City, 
favoring the Federal judges’ salary increase bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3247. Also, petition of Bohleber & Ledbetter, of New York 
City, favoring the passage of the Federal judges’ salary in- 
crease bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3248. Also, petition of Charles A. Boston, chairman of the 
American Bar Association, favoring the passage of the Federal 
judges’ salary increase bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3249. Also, petition of Charles C. Bauer, 1115 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, favoring the passage of the Federal judges’ 
salary increase bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3250. Also, petition of Hubert Howson, president the New 
York Patent Law Association, favoring the passage of the 
Federal judges’ salary increase bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3251. Also, petition of Charles C. Burlingham, chairman 
committee on salary of Federal judges for the New York State 
Bar Association, fayoring the Federal judges’ salary increase 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

3252. Also, petition of the United States cedar industry, head- 
quarters, Everett, Wash. with facts and figures based on 
governmental reports disclosing the depressed and deplorable 
condition of the cedar industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

3253. Also, petition of B. W. Browne, president and treasurer 
of the Great Western Oil Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, opposing the 
cancellation of war debts with European countries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

3254. Also, petition of Women's Committee for Modification 
of the Volstead Act, of New York, that the voters of the State 
of New York expressed their disapproyal of the Volstead Act 
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| by a.tremendous majority, and that the necessary changes in 
the Volstead Act be made to meet the wishes of the voters of 
New York State, as set forth in the referendum, viz, to lift the 
ban on beverages which are not intoxicating in fact, which fact 
is to be determined by the laws of the several States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

3255. Also, petition of the Uuited States Immigration In- 
spectors’ Association of New York, pledging its continued sup- 
port of all legislation intended for the further strengthening 
of the Immigration Service, particularly of such measures as 
may insure a permanent and equitable system of promotion, 
and which are consistent with true efficiency and constructive 
economy ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3256. Also, petition of Peter J. Salmon, business manager the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, favoring the passage of the 
Cooper bill (H. R. 8635); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

3257. Also, petition of the Long Island Bankers (Inc.), of 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y., favoring the enactment of the Me- 
Fadden banking bill; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

3258. Also, petition of Mr, Thomas B. Paton, of New York, 
general counsel American Bankers’ Association, opposing the 
Hull amendments to the McFadden bill (H. R, 2), and agreeing 
to the passage of the bill in the form recommended in the 
Los Angeles resolution adopted by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3259. Also, petition of the First National Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the McFadden banking bin 
without the so-called Hull amendment; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

3260. Also, petition of the metal trades department, American 
Federation of Labor, with reference to the condition that exists 
in the shipbuilding plants of this country and preventing the 
further expenditures of public moneys in industrial establish- 
ments that are known to discriminate against American trade- 
unionists and other citizens; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

3261. Also, petition of the National Trade Extension Bureau, 
that the Census Bureau should, by proper authorization of law, 
periodically obtain data concerning the equipment of modern 
plumbing and heating in American homes; to the Committee on 
the Census. 

3262. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Erie Chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Association of the United States, That we are in 
full accord with the constitutional theory of national defense 
and its application to military training in universities, colleges, 
schools, and camps”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3263. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., protesting against House bills 7179, 7822, 10123, 
and 10311, and other bills for the compulsory observance of 
Sunday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

3264. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Scandinavian Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania, International Order of Good Templars, 
North Braddock, Pa., protesting against the proposed amend- 
ment to the immigration law, to become effective July, 1927, 
which would reduce the immigration quotas from the Scandi- 
navian countries below those at present in force; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

3265. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of the Distriet Lodge, 
Massachusetts Order of Vasa, protesting against the new quota 
in the Federal immigration law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, 
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The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer : 


Our Father, Thou dost treat us yery mercifully, dealing with 
us day by day and adding to our opportunities of service. We 
thank Thee for all Thy blessings and ask that we may fulfill 
every duty to Thy glory as well as to the welfare of this loved 
land. Hear us; help us through the day, and may we, when 
the evening shadows gather, be able to say we have served 
our generation by the will of God. We ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the informa- 
tion that a quorum of the House of Representatives had as- 
sembled and that the House was ready to proceed with business. 

The message announced that the House had adopted a reso- 
Intion proyiding for the appointment of a committee of three 
Members on the part of the House to join a similar committee 
appointed by the Senate to wait upon the President and in- 
form him that a quorum of each House had assembled and 
that Congress was ready to receive any communication he 
may be pleased to make. 

The message communicated to the Senate resolutions of the 
House unanimously adopted as a tribute to the memory of Hon. 
Bert M. FERNALD, late a Senator from the State of Maine. 

The message also communicated to the Senate resolutions of 
the House unanimously adopted as a tribute to the memory 
of Hon, ALBERT BAD Cummins, late a Senator from the State 
of Iowa. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


The message announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

S. 4480. An act providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
persons who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the World War; 

II. R. 10547. An act to require the filing of an affidavit by 
certain officers of the United States; 

II. R. 10739. An act to prevent purchase and sale of public 
office ; 

II. R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Publie Util- 
ities Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution limiting the time for which 
licenses for radio transmission may be granted, and for other 
purposes. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas advanced in 
the center aisle, and 

Mr. CURTIS said: Mr. President, your committee, appointed 
to join a similar committee of the House and wait upon the 
President to adyise him that a quorum of each of the Houses 
had assembled, performed that duty and beg to report that the 
President informed your committee that he will communicate 
to-day a message to the Congress in writing. 


PRESIDENTS ANNUAL MESSAGER 


Mr. Latta, one of the secretaries of the President, was an- 
nounced and said:. 

Mr. President, I am directed by the President of the United 
States to deliver to the Senate a message in writing. 

The message was received by the Assistant Doorkeeper (Carl 
A. Loeffler) and handed to the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) read the message, as 
follows: 

Members of the Congress, in reporting to the Congress the 
state of the Union, I find it impossible to characterize it other 
than one of general peace and prosperity. In some quarters 
our diplomacy is vexed with difficult and as yet unsolved 
problems, but nowhere are we met with armed conflict. If 
some occupations and areas are not flourishing, in none does 
there remain any acute chronic depression. What the country 
requires is not so much new policies as a steady continuation 
of those which are already being crowned with such abundant 
success, It can not be too often repeated that in common 
with all the worid we are engaged in liquidating the war. 

In the present short session no great amount of new legis- 
lation is possible, but in order to comprehend what is most 
desirable some suryey of our general situation is necessary. 
A large amount of time is consumed in the passage of appro- 
priation bills. If each Congress in its opening session would 
make appropriations to continue for two years, very much time 
would be saved which could either be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the general needs of the country or would result in 
decreasing the work of legislation. 

ECONOMY 

Our present state of prosperity has been greatly promoted 
by three important causes, one of which is economy, resulting 
in reduction and reform in national taxation. Another is the 
elimination of many kinds of waste. The third is a general 


raising of the standards of efficiency. This combination has 
brought the perfectly astonishing result of a reduction in the 
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index price of commodities and an increase in the index rate 
of wages. We have secured a lowering of the cost to produce 
and a raising of the ability to consume. Prosperity resulting 
from these causes rests on the securest of all foundations. It 
gathers strength from its own progress. 

In promoting this- progress the chief part which the Na- 
tional Government plays lies in the field of economy. What- 
ever doubts may have been entertained as to the necessity 
of this policy and the beneficial results which would accrue 
from it to all the people of the Nation, its wisdom must now 
be considered thoroughly demonstrated. It may not have 
appeared to be a noyel or perhaps brilliant conception, but it 
has turned out to be preeminently sound. It has not failed to 
work. It has surely brought results. It does not have to be 
excused as a temporary expedient adopted as the lesser eyil 
to remedy some abuse. It is not a palliative seeking to treat 
Symptoms, but a major operation, for the eradication at the 
source of a large number of social diseases. 

Nothing is easier than the expenditure of public money. It 
does not appear to belong to anybody. The temptation is over- 
whelming to bestow it on somebody. But the results of ex- 
travagance are ruinous. The property of the country, like the 
freedom of the country, belongs to the people of the country. 
They have not empowered their Government to take a dollar of 
it except for a necessary public purpose. But if the Constitu- 
tion conferred such right, sound economics would forbid it. 
Nothing is more destructive of the progress of the Nation than 
Government extravagance. It means an increase in the burden 
of taxation, dissipation of the returns from enterprise, a de- 
crease in the real value of wages, with ultimate stagnation and 
decay. The whole theory of our institutions is based on the 
liberty and independence of the individual. He is dependent 
on himself for support and therefore entitled to the rewards of 
his own industry. He is not to be deprived of what he earns 
that others may be benefited by what they do not earn. What 
he saves through his private effort is not to be wasted by 
Government extravagance. 

Our national activities have become so vast that it is neces- 
sary to scrutinize each item of public expenditure if we are to 
apply the principle of economy. At the last session we made 
an immediate increase in the annual Budget of more than 
$100,000,000 in benefits conferred on the veterans of three wars, 
public buildings, and river and harbor improvement. Many 
projects are being broached requiring further large outlays. 
I am convinced that it would be greatly for the welfare of the 
country if we avoid at the present session all commitments 
except those of the most pressing nature. From a reduction of 
the debt and taxes will accrue a wider benefit to all the people 
of this country than from embarking on any new enterprise. 
When our war debt is decreased we shall have resources for 
expansion. Until that is accomplished We should confine our- 
selves to expenditures of the most urgent necessity. 

The Department of Commerce has performed a most impor- 
tant function in making plans and securing support of all kinds 
of national enterprise for the elimination of waste. Efficiency 
has been greatly promoted through good management and the 
constantly increasing cooperation of the wage earners through- 
out the realm of private business. It is my opinion that this 
whole development has been predicated on the foundation of a 
protective tariff. 

TAX REDUCTION 


As a result of economy of administration by the Executive 
and of appropriation by the Congress, the end of this fiscal 
year will leave a surplus in the Treasury estimated at $383,- 
000,000. Unless otherwise ordered, such surplus is used for 
the retirement of the war debt. A bond which can be retired 
to-day for 100 cents will cost the people 104½ cents to retire a 
year from now. While I favor a speedy reduction of the debt 
as already required by law and in accordance with the promises 
made to the holders of our Liberty bonds when they were 
issued, there is no reason why a balanced portion of surplus 
revenue should not be applied to a reduction of taxation. It 
can not be repeated too often that the enormous revenues of 
this Nation could not be collected without becoming a charge 
on all the people whether or not they directly pay taxes. 
Everyone who is paying for the bare necessities of food and 
shelter and clothing, without considering the better things of 
life, is indirectly paying a national tax. The nearly 20,000,000 
owners of securities, the additienal scores of millions of holders 
of insurance policies and depositors in savings banks, are all 
paying a national tax. Millions of individuals and corporations 
are making a direct contribution to the National Treasury 
which runs from 1% to 25 per cent of their income, besides a 
number of special requirements, like automobile and admission 
taxes. Whenever the state of the Treasury will permit, I be- 
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lieve in a reduction of taxation. I think the taxpayers are 
entitled to it. But I am not advocating tax reduction merely 
for the benefit of the taxpayer; I am advocating it for the 
benefit of the country. 

If it appeared feasible, I should welcome permanent tax 
reduction at this time. The estimated surplus, however, for 
June 30, 1928, is not much larger than is required in a going 
business of nearly $4,000,000,000. We have had but a few 
months’ experience under the present revenue act and shall 
need to know what is developed by the returns of income pro- 
duced under it, which are not required to be made until about 
the time this session terminates, and what the economic proba- 
bilities of the country are in the latter part of 1927, before we 
can reach any justifiable conclusion as to permanent tax 
reduction. Moreover, the present surplus results from many 
nonrecurrent items. Meantime, it is possible to grant some 
real relief by a simple measure making reductions in the pay- 
ments which accrue on the 15th of March and June, 1927. I 
am very strongly of the conviction that this is so much a purely 
business matter that it ought not to be dealt with in a partisan 
spirit. The Congress has already set the notable example of 
treating tax problems without much reference to party, which 
might well be continued. What I desire to advocate most 
earnestly is relief for the country from unnecessary tax bur- 
dens. We can not secure that if we stop to engage in a partisan 
controversy. As I do not think any change in the special taxes, 
or any permanent reduction is practical, I therefore urge both 
parties of the House Ways and Means Committee to agree on 
a bill granting the temporary relief which I have indicated, 
Such a reduction would directly affect millions of taxpayers, 
release large sums for investment in new enterprise, stimulat- 
ing industrial production and agricultural consumption, and 
indirectly benefiting every family in the whole country. These 
are my convictions stated with full knowledge that it is for 
the Congress to decide whether they judge it best to make such 
a reduction or leaye the surplus for the present year to be 
applied to retirement of the war debt. That also is eventually 
tax reduction. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF 

It is estimated that customs receipts for the present fiscal 
year will exceed $615,000,000, the largest which were ever 
secured from that source, The value of our imports for the 
last fiscal year was $4,466,000,000, an increase of more than 
71 per cent since the present tariff law! went into effect. Of 
these imports about 65 per cent, or, roughly, $2,900,000,000, 
came in free of duty, which means that the United States 
affords a duty-free market to other countries almost equal 
in yalue to the total imports of Germany and greatly exceeding 
the total imports of France. We have admitted a greater 
yolume of free imports than any other country except England. 

We are, therefore, levying duties on about $1,550,000,000 of 
imports, Nearly half of this, or $700,000,000, is subject to 
duties for the protection of agriculture and have their origin 
in countries other than Europe. They substantially increased 
the prices received by our farmers for their produce. About 
$300,000,000 more is represented by luxuries, such as costly 
rugs, furs, precious stones, ete. This leaves only about 
$550,000,000, of our imports under a schedule of duties which 
is in general under consideration when there is discussion of 
lowering the tariff. While the duties on this small portion, 
representing only about 12 per cent of our imports, undoubtedly 
represent the difference between a fair degree of prosperity 
or marked depression to many of our industries and the differ- 
ence between good pay and steady work or wide unemployment 
to many of our wage earners, it is impossible to conceive how 
other countries or our own importers could be greatly benefited 
if these duties are reduced. Those who are starting an agitation 
for a reduction of tariff duties, partly at least for the benefit of 
those to whom money has been lent abroad, ought to know that 
there does not seem to be a very large field within the area of 
our imports in which probable reductions would be advantageous 
to foreign goods. Those who wish to benefit foreign producers 
are much more likely to secure that result by continuing the 
present enormous purchasing power which comes from our 
prosperity that has increased our imports over 71 per cent in 
four years than from any advantages that are likely to accrue 
from a general tariff reduction. 


AGRICULTURE 


The important place which agriculture holds in the economic 
and social life of the Nation can not be overestimated. The 
National Government is justified in putting forth every effort 
to make the open country a desirable place to live. No con- 
dition meets this requirement which fails to supply a fair re- 
turn on labor expended and capital invested. While some lo- 
califies and some particular crops furnish exceptions, in gen- 
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eral agriculture is continuing to make progress in recovering 
from the depression of 1921 and 1922. Animal products and 
food products are in a more encouraging position, while cotton, 
due to the high prices of past years supplemented by ideal 
weather conditions, has been stimulated to a point of temporary 
overproduction. Acting on the request of the cotton-growing 
interests, I appointed a committee to assist in carrying out 
their plans, As a result of this cooperation sufficient funds 
have been pledged to finance the storage and carrying of 
4,000,000 bales of cotton. Whether those who own the cotton 
are willing to put a part of their stock into this plan de- 
pends on themselves. The Federal Government has cooperated 
in providing ample facilities. No method of meeting the sitn- 
ation would be adequate which does not contemplate a reduc- 
tion of about one-third in the acreage for the coming year. 
The responsibility for making the plan effective lies with those 
who own and finance cotton and cotton lands. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates the net income of 
agriculture for the year 1920-21 at only $375,000,000; for 
1924-25, $2,656,000,000; for 1925-26, $2.757,000,000. This in- 
crease has been brought about in part by the method already re- 
ferred to, of Federal tax reduction, the elimination of waste, and 
increased efficiency in industry. The wide gap that existed a few 
years ago between the index price of agricultural products and 
the index price of other products has been gradually closing 
up, though the recent depression in cotton has somewhat en- 
larged it. Agriculture had, on the whole, been going higher, 
while industry had been going lower. Industrial and commer- 
cial activities, being carried on for the most part by corpora- 
tions, are taxed at a much higher rate than farming, which is 
earried on by individuals. This will inevitably make industrial- 
commodity costs high while war taxation lasts. It is because of 
this circumstance that national tax reduction has a very large 
indirect benefit upon the farmer, though it can not relieve lim 
from the very great burden of the local taxes which he pays 
directly. We have practically relieved the farmer of any Fed- 
eral income tax. 

There is agreement on all sides that some portions of our 
agricultural industry have lagged behind other industries in 
recovery from the war and that further improvement in meth- 
ods of marketing of agricultural products is most desirable. 
There is belief, also, that the Federal Government can further 
contribute to these ends beyond the many helpful measures 
taken during the last five years through the different acts of 
Congress for advancing the interests of the farmers. 

The packers and stockyards act, 

Establishing of the intermediate credit banks for agricultural 
purposes, 

The Purnell Act for agricultural research, 

The Capper-Volstead Cooperative Marketing Act, 

The cooperative marketing act of 1926, 

Amendments to the warehousing act, 

The enlargement of the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Enlargement of the scope of loans by the Farm Loan Board, 
The tariff on agricultural products, 

The large Federal expenditure in improvement of waterways 
and highways, 

The reduction of Federal taxes, 
in all comprise a great series of governmental actions in the 
advancement of the special interest of agriculture. 

In determination of what further measures may be under- 
taken, it seems to me there are certain pitfalls which must 
be avoided and our test in avoiding them should be to avoid 
disaster to the farmer himself, 

Acting upon my recommendation, the Congress has ordered 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the freight- 
rate structure, directing that such changes shall be made in 
freight rates as will promote freedom of movement of agri- 
cultural products. Railroad consolidation which I am adyo- 
eating would also result in a situation where rates could be 
made more advantageous for farm produce, as has recently 
been done in the revision of rates on fertilizers in the South. 
Additional benefit will accrue from the development of our in- 
land waterways. The Mississippi River system carries a 
commerce of over 50,000,000 tons at a saving of nearly 
$18,000,000 annually. The Inland Waterways Corporation op- 
erates boats on 2,500 miles of navigable streams, and through 
its relation with 165 railroads carries freight into and ont 
of 45 States of the Union. During the past six months it has 
handled over 1,000,000 bushels of grain monthly and by its 
lower freight rates has raised the price of such grain to the 
farmer probably 214 cents to 3 cents a bushel. The highway 
system, on which the Federal Government expends about 
$85,000,000 a year, is of vital importance to the rural regions. 
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The advantages to be derived from a more comprehensive 
and less expensive system of transportation for agriculture 
ought to be supplemented by provision for an adequate supply 
of fertilizer at a lower cost than it is at present obtainable. 
This adyantage we are attempting to secure by the proposed 
development at Muscle Shoals, and there are promising experi- 
ments being made in synthetic chemistry for the production of 
nitrates. 

A survey should be made of the relation of Government 
grazing lands to the livestock industry, Additional legisla- 
tion is desirable more definitely to establish the place of 
grazing in the administration of the national forests, properly 
subordinated to their functions of producing timber and con- 
serving the water supply. Over 180,000,000 acres of grazing 
lands are still pastured as commons in the public domain 
with little or no regulation. This has made their use so 
uncertain that it has contributed greatly to the instability 
of the livestock industry. Very little of this land is suited 
to settlement or private ownership. Some plan ought to be 
adopted for its use in grazing, corresponding broadly to that 
already successfully applied to the national forests. 

The development of sound and strong cooperative associa- 
tions is of fundamental importance to our agriculture. It is 
encouraging to note, therefore, that a vigorous and healthy 
growth in the cooperative moyement is continuing. Coopera- 
tive associations reporting to the Department of Agriculture 
at the end of 1925 had on their membership rolls a total of 
2,700,000 producers. Their total business in 1925 amounted 
to approximately $2.400,000.000, compared with $635,800,000 in 
1915. Legislative action to assist cooperative associations and 
supplement their efforts was passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. Important credit measures were also provided by Con- 
gress in 1923 which have been of inestimable value to the coop- 
erative associations. Although the Federal credit agencies 
have served agriculture well, I think it may be possible to 
broaden and strengthen the service of these institutions. 

Attention is again directed to the surplus problem of agri- 
culture by the present cotton situation. Surpluses often affect 
prices of various farm commodities in a disastrous manner, 
and the problem urgently demands a solution. Discussions 
both in and out of Congress during the past few years have 
given us a better understanding of the subject, and it is my 
hope that out of the various proposals made the basis will be 
found for a sound and effective solution upon which agreement 
can be reached. In my opinion cooperative marketing associa- 
tions will be important aids to the ultimate solution of the 
problem. It may well be, however, that additional measures 
will be needed to supplement their efforts. I believe all will 
agree that such measures should not conflict with the best 
interests of the cooperatives, but rather assist and strengthen 
them. In working out this problem to any sound conclusion it 
is necessary to avoid putting the Government into the business 
or production or marketing or attempting to enact legislation 
for the purpose of price fixing. The farmer does not favor any 
attempted remedies that partake of these elements. He has a 
sincere and candid desire for assistance. If matched by an 
equally sincere and candid consideration of the different reme- 
dies proposed, a sound measure of relief ought to result. It is 
unfortunate that no general agreement has been reached by the 
yarious agricultural interests upon any of the proposed reme- 
dies. Out of the discussion of various proposals which can be 
had before the Committees of Agriculture some measure ought 
to be perfected which would be generally satisfactory. 

Due to the emergency arising from a heavy tropical storm in 
southern Florida, I authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use certain funds in anticipation of legislation to enable the 
farmers in that region to plant their crops. The department 
will present a bill ratifying the loans which were made for this 
purpose. 

Federal legislation has been adopted authorizing the co- 

operation of the Government with States and private owners 
in the protection of forest lands from fire. This preventive 
measure is of such great importance that I have recommended 
for it an increased appropriation. 
Another preventive measure of great economic and sanitary 
importance is the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. Active 
work is now in progress in one-fourth of the counties of the 
United States to secure this result. Over 12,000,000 cattle have 
been under treatment, and the average degree of infection has 
fallen from 4.9 per cent to 2.8 per cent. The Federal Govern- 
ment is making substantial expenditures for this purpose. 

Serious damage is threatened to the corn crop by the Euro- 
pean corn borer. Since 1917 it has spread from eastern New 
England westward into Indiana and now covers about 100,000 
square miles. It is one of the most formidable pests because 
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it spreads rapidly and is exceedingly difficult of control. It 
has assumed a menace that is of national magnitude and war- 
rants the Federal Government in extending its cooperation to 
the State and local agencies which are attempting to prevent 
its further spread and secure its eradication. 

The whole question of agriculture needs most careful con- 
sideration. In the past few years the Government has given 
this subject more attention than any other and has held more 
consultations in relation to it than on any other subject. While 
the Government is not to be blamed for failure to perform the 
impossible, the agricultural regions are entitled to know that 
they have its constant solicitude and sympathy. Many of the 
farmers are burdened with debts and taxes which they are 
unable to carry. We are expending in this country many 
millions of dollars each year to increase farm production. We 
ought now to put more emphasis on the question of farm 
marketing. If a sound solution of a permanent nature can be 
found for this problem, the Congress ought not to hesitate to 
adopt it. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WATER RESOURCES 

In previous messages I have referred to the national impor- 
tance of the proper development of our water resources. The 
great projects of extension of the Mississippi system, the pro- 
tection and development of the lower Colorado River are before 
Congress, and I have previously commented upon them. I 
favor the necessary legislation to expedite these projects. 
Engineering studies are being made for connecting the Great 
Lakes with the North Atlantic, either through an all-American 
canal or by way of the St. Lawrence River. These reports will 
undoubtedly be before the Congress during its present session. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the great importance of such 
a waterway not only to our mid-continental basin but to the 
commerce and development of practically the whole Nation. 
Our river and harbor improyement should be continued in 
accordauce with the present policy. Expenditure of this char- 
acter is compatible with economy; it is in the nature of capital 
investment. Work should proceed on the basic trunk lines if 
this work is to be a success. If the country will be content to 
be moderate and patient and permit improvements to be made 
where they will do the greatest general good, rather than in- 
sisting on expenditures at this time on secondary projects, our 
internal waterways can be made a success. If proposed legis- 
lation results in a gross manifestation of local jealousies and 
selfishness, this program can not be carried out. Ultimately 
we can take care of extensions, but our first effort should be 
confined to the main arteries. 

Our inland commerce has been put to great inconvenience 
and expense by reason of the lowering of the water level of 
the Great Lakes. This is an international problem on which 
competent engineers are making reports. Out of their study it 
is expected that a feasible method will be developed for rais- 
ing the level to provide relief for our commerce and supply 
water for drainage. Whenever a practical plan is presented 
it ought to be speedily adopted. 

RECLAMATION 

It is increasingly evident that the Federal Government must 
in the future take a leading part in the impounding of water 
for conservation with incidental power for the development 
of the irrigable lands of the arid region. The unused waters 
of the West are found mainly in large rivers. Works to store 
and distribute these have such magnitude and cost that they 
are not attractive to private enterprise. Water is the irreplace- 
able natural resource. Its precipitation can not be increased. 
Its storage on the higher reaches of streams, to meet growing 
needs, to be used repeatedly as it flows toward the seas, is 
a practical and prudent business policy. 

The United States promises to follow the course of older 
irrigation countries, where recent important irrigation develop- 
ments have been carried out as national undertakings. It is 
gratifying, therefore, that conditions on Federal reclamation 
projects have become satisfactory. The gross value of crops 
grown with water from project works increased from $110,- 
000,000 in 1924 to $131,000,000 in 1925. The adjustments made 
last year by Congress relieved irrigators from paying con- 
struction costs on unprofitable land, and by so doing inspired 
new hope and confidence in ability to meet the payments re- 
quired. Construction payments by water users last year were 
the largest in the history of the bureau. 

The anticipated reclamation fund will be fully absorbed for 
a number of years in the completion of old projects and the 
construction of projects inaugurated in the past three years. 
We should, however, continue to investigate and study the 
possibilities of a carefully planned development of promising 
projects, logically of governmental concern because of their 
physical magnitude, immense cost, and the interstate and inter- 
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national problems involved. Only in this way may we be] are confused with semijudicial functions and from which of 


fully prepared to meet intelligently the needs of our fast- 
growing population in the years to come. 
TRANSPORTATION 


It would be difficult to conceive of any modern activity 
which contributes more to the necessities and conveniences of 
life than transportation. Without it our present agricultural 
production and practically all of our commerce would be com- 
pletely prostrated. One of the large contributing causes to 
the present highly satisfactory state of our economic condi- 
tion is the prompt and dependable service, surpassing all our 
previous records, rendered by the railroads. This power has 
been fostered by the spirit of cooperation between Federal 
and State regulatory commissions. To render this service 
more efficient and effective and to promote a more scientific 
regulation, the process of valuing railroad properties should 
be simplified and the primary yaluations should be completed 
as rapidly as possible, The problem of rate reduction would 
be much simplified by a process of railroad consolidations. 
This principle has already been adupted as Federal law. Ex- 
perience has shown that a more effective method must be pro- 
vided. Studies have already been made and legislation intro- 
duced seeking to promote this end. It would be of great ad- 
vantage if it could be taken up at once and speedily enacted. 
The railroad systems of the country and the convenience of 
all the people are waiting on this important decision. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


It is axiomatic that ne agricultural and industrial country 
can get the full benefit of its Own advantages without a mer- 
chant marine. We have been proceeding under the act of Con- 
gress that contemplates the establishment of trade routes to 
be ultimately transferred to private ownership and operation. 
Due to temporary conditions abroad and at home we have a 
large demand just now for certain types of freight vessels. 
Some suggestion has been made for new construction. I do 
not feel that we are yet warranted in entering that field. Such 
ships as we might build could not be sold after they are 
launched for anywhere near what they would cost. We have 
expended over $250,000,000 out of the Public Treasury in re- 
cent years to make up the losses of operation, not counting 
depreciation or any cost whatever of our capital investment. 
The great need of our merchant marine is not for more ships 
but for more freight. Our merchants are altogether too in- 
different about using American ships for the transportation 
of goods which they send abroad or bring home. Some of our 
vessels necessarily need repairs, which should be made. I do 
not believe that the operation of our fleet is as economical and 
efficient as it could be made if placed under a single responsible 
head, leaving the Shipping Board free to deal with general mat- 
ters of policy and regulation. 


RADIO LEGISLATION 


The Department of Commerce has for some years urgently 
presented the necessity for further legislation in order to pro- 
tect radio listeners from interference between broadcasting 
stations and to carry out other regulatory functions, Both 
branches of Congress at the last session passed enactments 
intended to effect such regulation, but the two bills yet remain 
to be brought into agreement and final passage. 

Due to decisions of the courts, the authority of the depart- 
ment under the law of 1912 has broken down; many more 
stations have been operating than can be accommodated within 
the limited number of wave lengths available; further stations 
are in course of construction; many stations have departed 
from the scheme of allocation set down by the department, and 
the whole service of this most important public function has 
drifted into such chaos as seems likely, if not remedied, to 
destroy its great value. I most urgently recommend that this 
legislation should be speedily enacted. 

I do not believe it is desirable to set up further independent 
agencies in the Government. Rather I believe it advisable to 
entrust the important functions of deciding who shall exercise 
the privilege of radio transmission and under what conditions, 
the assigning of wave lengths and determination of power, to 
a board to be assembled whenever action on such questions 
becomes necessary. There should be right of appeal to the 
courts from the decisions of such board. The administration 
of the decisions of the board and the other features of regula- 
tion and promotion of radio in the public interest, together 
with scientific research, should remain in the Department of 
Commerce. Such an arrangement makes for more expert, 
more efficient, and more economical administration than an 
independent agency or board, whose duties, after initial stages, 
require but little attention, in which administrative functions 


necessity there must be greatly increased personnel and 
expenditure. 
THE WAGE EARNER 

The great body of our people are made up of wage earners. 
Several hundred thousands of them are on the pay rolls of 
the United States Government. Their condition very largely 
is fixed by legislation. We have recently provided increases in 
compensation under a method of reclassification and given 
them the advantage of a liberal retirement system as a sup- 
port for their declining years. Most of them are under the 
merit system, which is a guaranty of their intelligence, and 
the efficiency of their service is a demonstration of their 
loyalty. The Federal Government should continue to set a 
good example for all other employers. 

In the industries the condition of the wage earner has stead- 
ily improved, The 12-hour day is almost entirely unknown. 
Skilled labor is well compensated. But there are unfortu- 
nately a multitude of workers who have not yet come to share 
in the general prosperity of the Nation. Both the publie 
authorities and private enterprise should be solicitous to ad- 
vance the welfare of this class. The Federal Goyernment has 
been seeking to secure this end through a protective tariff, 
through restrictive immigration, through requiring safety 
devices for the prevention of accidents, through the granting 
of workman’s compensation, through civilian vocational reha- 
bilitation and education, through employment information 
bureaus, and through such humanitarian relief as was pro- 
vided in the maternity and infancy legislation. It is a satis- 
faction to report that a more general condition of contentment 
exists among wage earners and the country is more free from 
labor disputes than it has been for years. While restrictive 
immigration has been adopted in part for the benefit of the 
wage earner, and in its entirety for the benefit of the country, 
it ought not to cause a needless separation of families and de- 
pendents from their natural source of support contrary to the 
dictates of humanity. 

BITUMINOUS COAL 


No progress appears to have been made within large arcas 
of the bituminous-coal industry toward creation of voluntary 
machinery by which greater assurance can be given to the 
public of peaceful adjustment of wage difficulties such as has 
been accomplished in the anthracite industry. This bituminous 
industry is one of primary necessity and bears a great responsi- 
bility to the Nation for continuity of supplies. As the wage 
agreements in the unionized section of the industry expire on 
April 1 next, and as conflicts may result which may imperil 
public interest, and haye for many years often called for 
action of the Executive in protection of the public, I again 
recommend the passage of such legislation as will assist the 
Executive in dealing with such emergencies through a special 
temporary board of conciliation and mediation and through 
administrative agencies for the purpose of distribution of coal 
and protection of the consumers of coal from profiteering. At 
present the Executive is not only without authority to act but 
is actually prohibited by law from making any expenditure to 
meet the emergency of a coal famine. 

JUDICIARY 


The Federal courts hold a high position in the administra- 
tion of justice in the world. While individual judicial officers 
have sometimes been subjected to just criticism, the courts as 
a whole have maintained an exceedingly high standard. The 
Congress may well consider the question of supplying fair sala- 
ries and conferring upon the Supreme Court the same rule- 
making power on the law side of the district courts that they have 
always possessed on the equity side. A bill is also pending pro- 
viding for retirement after a certain number of years of service, 
although they have not been consecutive, which should have 
your favorable consideration. These faithful servants of the 
Government are about the last that remain to be provided for 
in the postwar readjustments. 

BANKING 

There has been pending in Congress for nearly three years 
banking legislation to clarify the national bauk act and reason- 
ably to increase the powers of the national banks, I believe 
that within the limitation of sound banking principles Congress 
should now and for the future place the national banks upon 
a fair equality with their competitors, the State banks, and I 
trust that means may be found so that the differences on 
branch banking legislation between the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may be settled along sound lines and the 
legislation promptly enacted. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the service which the 
Federal reserve system has already rendered to the country. 
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It is necessary only to recall the chaotic condition of our bank- 
ing organization at the time the Federal reserve system was 
put into operation. The old system consisted of a vast number 
of independent banking units, with scattered bank reserves 
which neyer could be mobilized in time of greatest need. In 
spite of yast banking resources, there was no coordination of 
reserves or any credit elasticity. As a consequence, a strain 
was felt even during crop-moying periods and when it was 
necessary to meet other seasonal and regularly recurring needs. 

The Federal reserve system is not a panacea for all economic 
or financial ills. It can not prevent depression in certain 
industries which are experiencing overexpansion of produc- 
tion or contraction of their markets. Its business is to furnish 
adequate credit and currency facilities. This it has succeeded 
in doing, both during the war and in the more difficult period 
of defiation and readjustment which followed. It enables us to 
look to the future with confidence and to make plans far 
ahead, based on the belief that the Federal reserve system 
will exercise a steadying influence on credit conditions and 
thereby prevent any sudden or severe reactions from the 
period of prosperity which we are now enjoying. In order 
that these plans may go forward, action should be taken at 
the present session on the question of renewing the banks’ 
charters and thereby insuring a continuation of the policies 
and present usefulness of the Federal reserve system. 

FEDERAL REGULATION 

I am in favor of reducing, rather than expanding, Govern- 
ment bureaus which seek to regulate and control the business 
activities of the people. Everyone is aware that abuses exist 
and will exist so long as we are limited by human imperfec- 
tions. Unfortunately, human nature can not be changed by 
an act of the legislature. When practically the sole remedy 
for many evils lies in the necessity of the people looking out 
for themselves and reforming their own abuses, they will find 
that they are relying on a false security if the Government 
assumes to hold out the promise that it is looking out for them 
and providing reforms for them. This principle is preemi- 
nently applicable to the National Government. It is too much 
assumed that because an abuse exists it is the business of the 
National Government to provide a remedy. The presumption 
should be that it is the business of local and State govern- 
ments. Such national action results in encroaching upon the 
salutary independence of the States and by undertaking to 
supersede their natural authority fills the land with bureaus 
and departments which are undertaking to do what it is im- 
possible for them to accomplish and brings our whole system 
of government into disrespect and disfavor. We ought to 
maintain high standards. We ought to punish wrongdoing. 
Society has not only the privilege but the absolute duty of 
protecting itself and its individuals. But we can not accom- 
plish this end by adopting a wrong method, Permanent suc- 
cess lies in local, rather than national action. Unless the 
locality rises to its own requirements, there is an almost irre- 
sistible impulse for the National Government to intervene. 
The States and the Nation should both realize that such action 
is to be adopted only as a last resort. 

THE NEGRO 

The social well-being of our country requires our constant 
effort for the amelioration of race prejudice and the extension 
to all elements of equal opportunity and equal protection under 
the laws which are guaranteed by the Constitution. The Fed- 
eral Government especially is charged with this obligation in 
behalf of the colored people of the Nation. Not only their re- 
markable progress, their devotion and their loyalty, but our 
duty to ourselves under our claim that we are an enlight- 
ened people requires us to use all our power to protect them 
from the crime of lynching. Although violence of this kind has 
very much decreased, while any of it remains we can not justify 
neglecting to make every effort to eradicate it by law. 

The education of the colored race under Government en- 
couragement is proceeding successfully and ought to have con- 
tinuing support. An increasing need exists for properly edu- 
cated and trained medical skill to be devoted to the service of 
this race. 

INSULAR POSSESSIONS 

This Government holds in sacred trusteeship islands which it 
has acquired in the East and West Indies. In all of them the 
people are more prosperous than at any previous time. A sys- 
tem of good roads, education, and general development is in 
progress. The people are better governed than ever before and 
generally content. 

In the Philippine Islands Maj. Gen, Leonard Wood has been 
Governor General for five years and has administered his office 
with tact and ability greatly to the success of the Filipino 
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people. These are a proud and sensitive race, who are making 
such progress with our cooperation that we can view the results 
of this experiment with great satisfaction. As we are attempt- 
ing to assist this race toward self-government, we should look 
upon their wishes with great respect, granting their requests 
immediately when they are right, yet maintaining a frank 
firmness in refusing when they are wrong. We shall measure 
their progress in no small part by their acceptance of the terms 
of the organic law under which the islands are governed and 
their faithful observance of its provisions. Need exists for 
clarifying the duties of the auditor and declaring them to be 
what everyone had supposed they were. We have placed our 
own expenditures under the supervision of the Comptroller 
General. It is not likely that the expenditures in the Philip- 
pine Island need less supervision than our own. The Governor 
General is hampered in his selection of subordinates by the 
necessity of securing a confirmation, which has oftentimes 
driven him to the expediency of using Army officers in work 
for which civilian experts would be much better fitted. Means 
should be provided for this and such other purposes as he may 
require out of the revenue which this Government now turns 
back to the Philippine treasury, 

In order that these possessions might suffer no seeming 
neglect, I haye recently sent Col. Carmi A. Thompson to the 
islands to make a survey in cooperation with the Governor 
General to suggest what might be done to improve conditions. 
Later, I may make a more extended report including recom- 
mendations, The economic development of the islands is very 
important, They ought not to be turned back to the people until 
they are both politically fitted for self-government and eco- 
nomically independent. Large areas are adaptable to the pro- 
duction of rubber. No one contemplates any time in the future 
either under the present or a more independent form of govern- 
ment when we should not assume some responsibility for their 
defeuse. For their economic advantage, for the employment of 
their people, and as a contribution to our power of defense 
which could not be carried on without rubber, I believe this 
industry should be encouraged. It is especially adapted to the 
Filipino people themselves, who might cultivate it individually 
on a small acreage. It could be carried on extensively by 
American capital in a way to furnish employment at good 
wages. I am opposed to the promotion of any policy that does 
not provide for absolute freedom on the part of the wage 
earners and do not think we should undertake to give power for 
large holdings of land in the islands against the opposition of 
the people of the locality. Any development of the islands 
must be solely with the first object of benefiting the people of 
the islands. At an early day, these possessions should be taken 
ont from under all military control and administered entirely 
on the civil side of government. 

a NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Our policy of nationai defense is not one of making war, 
but of insuring peace. The land and sea force of America, 
both in its domestic and foreign implications, is distinctly a 
peace force. It is an arm of the police power to guarantee 
order and the execution of the law at home and security to 
our citizens abroad. No self-respecting nation would neglect 
to provide an army and navy proportionate to its population, 
the extent of its territory, and the dignity of the place which 
it occupies in the world. When it is considered that no navy 
in the world, with one exception, approaches ours and none 
surpasses it, that our Regular Army of about 115,000 men is 
the equal of any other like number of troops, that our entire 
permanent and reserve land and sea force trained and training 
consists of a personnel of about 610,000, and that our annual 
appropriations are about $680,000,000 a year, expended under 
the direction of an exceedingly competent staff, it can not be 
said that our country is neglecting its national defense. It is 
true that a cult of disparagement exists, but that candid 
examination made by the Congress through its various com- 
mittees has always reassured the country and demonstrated 
that it is maintaining the most adequate defensive forces in 
these present years that it has ever supported in time of 


peace. 

This general policy should be kept in effect. Here and there 
temporary changes may be made in personnel to meet require- 
ments in other directions. Attention should be ‘given to sub- 
marines, cruisers, and air forces. Particular points may need 
strengthening, but as a whole our military power is sufficient. 

The one weak place in the whole line is our still stupendous 
war debt. In any modern campaign the dollars are the shock 
troops. With a depleted treasury in the rear, no army can 
maintain itself in the field. A country loaded with debt is a 
country devoid of the first line of defense. Economy is the 
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handmaid of preparedness, 
ourselyes to the full extent of our power in the future, we 
shall discharge as soon as possible the financial burden of 
the last war, Otherwise we would face a crisis with a part 
of our capital resources already expended, 

The amount and kind of our military equipment is pre- 
eminently a question for the decision of the Congress, after 
giving due consideration to the advice of military experts and 
the available public revenue. Nothing is more laudable than 
the cooperation of the agricultural and industrial resources 
of the country for the purpose of supplying the needs of 
national defense. In time of peril the people employed in these 
interests volunteered in a most self-sacrificing way, often at 
the nominal charge of a dollar a year. But the Army and 
Navy are not supported for the benefit of supply concerns; 
supply concerns are supported for the benefit of the Army and 
Navy. The distribution of orders on what is needed from 
different concerns for the purpose of keeping up equipment and 
organization is perfectly justified, but any attempt to prevail 
upon the Government to purchase beyond its needs ought not 
to be tolerated. It is eminently fair that those who deal 
with the Government should do so at a reasonable profit. 
However, public money is expended not that some one may 
profit by it, but in order to serve a public purpose. 

While our policy of national defense will proceed in order 
that we may be independent and self-sufficient, I am opposed 
to engaging in any attempt at competitive armaments, No 
matter how much or how little some other country may feel 
constrained to provide, we can well afford to set the example, 
not of being dictated to by others, but of adopting our own 
standards. We are strong enough to pursue that method, 
which will be a most wholesome model for the rest of the 
world. We are eminently peaceful, but we are by no means 
weak. While we submit our differences with others, not to 
the adjudication of force, but of reason, it is not because we 
are unable to defend our rights. While we are doing our 
best to eliminate all resort to war for the purpose of settling 
disputes, we can not but remember that the peace we now 
enjoy had to be won by the sword and that if the rights of 
our country are to be defended we can not rely for that purpose 
upon anyone but ourselves. We can not shirk the responsi- 
bility, which is the first requisite of all government, of pre- 
serving its own integrity and maintaining the rights of its 
own citizens. It is only in accordance with these principles that 
we can establish any lasting foundations for an honorable and 
permanent peace, 

It is for these reasons that our country, like any other 
country, proposes to provide itself with an army and navy 
supported by a merchant marine, Yet these are not for com- 
petition with any other power. For years we have besought 
nations to disarm. We have recently expressed our willingness 
at Geneva to enter into treaties for the limitation of all types 
of warships according to the ratio adopted at the Washington 
Conference. This offer is still pending. While we are and 
shall continue to be armed it is not as a menace, but rather a 
common assurance of tranquillity to all the peace-loving people 
of the world. For us to do any less would be to disregard our 
obligations, eyade our responsibilities, and jeopardize our 
national honor. 

VETERANS 

This country, not only because it is bound by honor but 
because of the satisfaction derived from it, has always lavished 
its bounty upon its veterans, For years a service pension has 
been bestowed upon the Grand Army on reaching a certain 
age. Like provision has been made for the survivors of the 
Spanish War. A liberal future compensation has been granted 
to all the veterans of the World War. But it is in the case 
of the disabled and the dependents that the Government ex- 
hibits its greatest solicitude. This work is being well admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Bureau. The main unfinished feature 
is that of hospitalization. This requirement is being rapidly 
met. Various veteran bodies will present to you recommenda- 
tions which should have your careful consideration. At the 
last session we increased our annual expenditure for pensions 
and relief on account of the veterans of three wars. While I 
approve of proper relief for all suffering, I do not favor any 
further extension of our pension system at this time. 

i ALIEN PROPERTY 

We still have in the possession of the Government the alien 
property. It has always been the policy of America to hold 
that private enemy property should not be confiscated in time 
of war. This principle we have scrupulously observed. As 
this property is security for the claims of our citizens and 
our Government, we can not relinquish it without adequate 
provision for their reimbursement. Legislation for the return 
of this property, accompanied by suitable provisions for the 
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should be adopted, If our Government releases to foreigners 
the security which it holds for Americans, it must at the 
same time provide satisfactory safeguards for meeting Ameri- 
can claims. 
PROHIBITION 

The duly authorized public authorities of this country have 
made prohibition the law of the land. Acting under the 
Constitution, the Congress and the legislatures of practically 
all the States have adopted legislation for its enforcement. 
Some abuses have arisen which require reform. Under the 
law the National Government has entrusted to the Treasury 
Department the especial duty of regulation and enforcement. 
Such supplementary legislation as it requires to meet existing 
conditions should be carefully and speedily enacted. Failure 
to support the Constitution and observe the law ought not to 
be tolerated by public opinion. Especially those in public 
places, who have taken their oath to support the Constitution, 
ought to be most scrupulous in its observance. Officers of the 
Department of Justice throughout the country should be vigi- 
lant in enforcing the Jaw, but local authorities, which had 
always been mainly responsible for the enforcement of law in 
relation to intoxicating liquor, ought not to seek evasion by 
attempting to shift the burden wholly upon the Federal 
agencies, Under the Constitution the States are jointly 
charged with the Nation in providing for the enforcement of 
the prohibition amendment. Some people do not like the amend- 
ment, some do not like other parts of the Constitution, some 
do not like any of it. Those who entertain such: sentiments 
have a perfect right to seek through legal methods for a change. 
But for any of our inhabitants to observe such parts of the 
Constitution as they like, while disregarding others, is a doc- 
trine that would break down all protection of life and property 
and destroy the American system of ordered liberty. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The foreign policy of this Government is well known. It is 
one of peace based on that mutual respect that arises from 
mutual regard for international rights and the discharge of 
international obligations. It is our purpose to promote under- 
standing and good will between ourselyes and all other people. 
The American people are altogether lacking in an appreciation 
of the tremendous good fortune that surrounds their interna- 
tional position. We have no traditional enemies. We are not 
embarrassed over any disputed territory. We have no posses- 
sions that are coveted by others; they have none that are 
coveted by us. Our borders are unfortified. We fear no one; 
no one fears us. All the world knows that the whole extent 
of our influence is against war and in favor of peace, against 
the use of force and in favor of negotiation, arbitration, and 
adjudication as a method of adjusting international differences. 
We look with disfavor upon all aggressive warfare. We are 
strong enough so that no one can charge us with weakness if 
we are slow to anger. Our place is sufficiently established so 
that we need not be sensitive over trifles. Our resources are 
large enough so that we can afford to be generous. At the same 
time we are a Nation among nations and recognize a responsi- 
bility not only to ourselyes but in the interests of a stable and 
enlightened civilization, to protect and defend the international 
rights of our Government and our citizens. 

It is because of our historical detachment and the genera- 
tions of comparative indifference toward us by other nations 
that our public is inclined to consider altogether too seriously 
the reports that we are criticized abroad. We never had a 
larger foreign trade than at the present time. Our good offices 
were never more sought and the necessity for our assistance 
and cooperation was never more universally declared in any 
time of peace. We know that the sentiments which we enter- 
tain toward all other nations are those of the most sincere 
friendship and good will and of an unbounded desire to help, 
which we are perfectly willing to have judged by their fruits. 
In our efforts to adjust our international obligations we have 
met with a response which, when everything is considered, 
I believe history will record as a most remarkable and grati- 
fying demonstration of the sanctity with which civilized 
nations undertake to discharge their mutual obligations. Debt 
settlements have been negotiated with practically all of those 
who owed us and all finally adjusted but two, which are in 
process of ratification. When we consider the real sacrifice 
that will be necessary on the part of other nations, consider- 
ing all their circumstances to meet their agreed payments, we 
ought to hold them in increased admiration and respect. It 
is true that we have extended to them very generous treat- 
ment, but it is also true that they have agreed to repay us all 
that we loaned to them and some interest. 

A special conference on the Chinese customs tariff, provided 
for by the treaty between the nine powers relating to the 
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Chinese customs tariff signed at Washington on February 6, 
1922, was called by the Chinese Government to meet at Peking 
on October 26, 1925. We participated in this conference 
through fully empowered delegates, and with good will en- 
deavored to cooperate with the other participating powers 
with a view to putting into effect promises made to China at 
the Washington conference and considering any reasonable 
proposal that might be made by the Chinese Government for 
the revision of the treaties on the subject of China’s tariff. 
With these aims in view the American delegation, at the ontset 
of the conference, proposed to put into effect the surtaxes 
provided for by the Washington treaty and to proceed imme- 
diately to the negotiation of a treaty which, among other 
things, was to make proyision for the abolition of taxes col- 
lected on goods in transit, remove the tariff restrictions in 
existing treaties, and put into effect the national tariff law of 
China. 

Early in April of the present year the central Chinese 
Government was ousted from power by opposing warring 
factions. It became impossible under the circumstances to con- 
tinne the negotiations. Finally, on July 3, the delegates of 
the foreign powers, including those of the United States, 
issued a statement expressing their unanimous and earnest 
desire to proceed with the work of the conference at the ear- 
liest possible moment when the delegates of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment are in a position to resume discussions with the foreign 
delegates of the problems before the conference. We are pre- 
pared to resume the negotiations thus interrupted whenever 
a Government representing the Chinese people and acting on 
their behalf presents itself. The fact that constant warfare 
between contending Chinese factions has rendered it impossible 
to bring these negotiations to a successful conclusion is a 
matter of deep regret. Throughout these conflicts we have 
maintained a position of the most careful neutrality. Our 
naval vessels in Asiatic waters, pursuant to treaty rights, have 
been used only for the protection of American citizens. 

Silas H. Strawn, Esq., was sent to China as American 
commissioner to cooperate with commissioners of the other 
powers in the establishment of a commission to inquire into 
the present practice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China, 
with a view to reporting to the Governments of the several 
powers their findings of fact in regard to these matters. The 
commission commenced its work in January, 1926, and agreed 
upon a joint report, which was signed on September 16, 1926. 
The commission's report has been received and is being studied 
with a view to determining our future policy in regard to 
the question of extraterritorial privileges under treaties be- 
tween the United States and China. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence met at Geneva on May 18, and its work has been proceed- 
ing almost continuously since that date. It would be premature 
to attempt to form a judgment as to the progress that has been 
made, The commission has had before it a comprehensive list 
of questions touching upon all aspects of the question of the 
limitation of armament. In the commission's discussions many 
differences of opinion have developed. However, I am hopeful 
that at least some measure of agreement will be reached as the 
discussions continue. The American representation on the 
commission has consistently tried to be helpful, and has kept 
before it the practical objective to which the commission is 
working, namely, actual agreements for the limitation of arma- 
ments. Our representatives will continue their work in that 
direction. 

One of the most encouraging features of the commission's 
work thus far has been the agreement in principle among the 
naval experts of a majority of the powers parties to the Wash- 
ington treaty limiting naval armament upon methods and 
standards for the comparison and further limitation of naval 
armament. It is needless to say that at the proper time I shall 
be prepared to proceed along practical lines to the conclusion of 
agreements carrying further the work begun at the Washington 
conference in 1921. 

DEPARTMENT REPORTS 

Many important subjects which it is impossible even to 
mention in the short space of an annual message you will find 
fully discussed in the departmental reports. A failure to in- 
clude them here is not to be taken as indicating any lack of 
interest, but only a disinclination to state inadequately what 
has been much better done in other documents. 

THE CAPITAL CITY 


We are embarking on an ambitious building program for the 
city of Washington. The Memorial Bridge is under way with 
all that it holds for use and beauty. New buildings are soon 
contemplated. This program should represent the best that 
exists in the art and science of architecture. Into these struc- 
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tures which must be considered as of a permanent nature ought 
to go the aspirations of the Nation, its ideals expressed in forms 
of beauty. If our country wishes to compete with others, let 
it not be in the support of armaments but in the making of a 
beautiful Capital City. Let it express the soul of America. 
Whenever an American is at the seat of his Government, how- 
ever traveled and cultured he may be, he ought to find a city 
of stately proportion, symmetrically laid out and adorned with the 
best that there is in architecture, which would arouse his imagi- 
nation and stir his patriotic pride. In the coming years Wash- 
ington should be not only the art center of our own country 
but the art center of the world. Around it should center all. 
that is best in science, in learning, in letters, and in art. These 
are the results that justify the creation of those national 
resources with which we have been favored, 
AMERICAN IDEALS r 


America is not and must not be a country without ide: 
They are useless if they are only visionary; they are only 
valuable if they are practical. A nation can not dwell con- 
stantly on the mountain tops. It has to be replenished and 
sustained through the ceaseless toil of the less inspiring valleys. 
But its face ought always to be turned upward, its vision ought 
always to be fixed on high. 

We need ideals that can be followed in daily life, that can 
be translated into terms of the home. We can not expect to be 
relieved from toil, but we do expect to divest it of degrading 
conditions. Work is honorable; it is entitled to an honorable 
recompense. We must strive mightily, but having striven 
there is a defect in our political and social system if we are 
not in general rewarded with success. To relieve the land of 
the burdens that came from the war, to release to the individual 
more of the fruits of his own industry, to increase his earning 
capacity and decrease his hours of labor, to enlarge the circle 
of his vision through good roads and better transportation, to 
place before him the opportunity for education both in science 
and in art, to leave him free to receive the inspiration of 
religion, all these are ideals which deliver him from the servi- 
tude of the body and exalt him to the service of the soul. 
Through this emancipation from the things that are material, 
we broaden our dominion over the things that are spiritual. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tun Warre House, December 7, 1926. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will lie on the table. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of sundry citizens of 
Steubenville and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, praying for 
the Government control of radio broadcasting, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Akron, Ohio, favoring the making of an appropriation 
for the construction of rigid airships for the Navy as con- 
templated by the so-called Butler bill, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for the Government control of 
radio broadcasting, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Druggists’ Associa- 
tion of Rome, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called 
“Kelly honest merchandising bill,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Good Citi- 
zenship League, of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., protesting 
against the commercialization of any part of any national 
park or monument for power or agricultural purposes, or for 
any purpose whatsoever which will interfere with the recrea- 
tional privileges therein, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at the eleventh an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Farm Bureau Federation, 
favoring the passage of the so-called Lenroot-Taber bill, rela- 
tive to the importation of milk and cream, etc, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petition of W. A. E. Maddock, 
pastor, and 29 members of Center Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Center, N. Dak., praying an amendment to the preamble of the 
Constitution by recognizing therein “the authority and law of 
Jesus Christ, the Savior and King of Nations,” which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

He also presented the petition of John Southall and 1 
other citizens of Berlin, N. Dak., praying for the passage of 
the so-called White radio bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Bert McNeil and 12 other 
citizens of Straubville, N. Dak. praying for the passage of 
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Senate bill 4040, to amend section 215 of the Criminal Code 
and section 53 of the Judicial Code, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I present a memorial numer- 
ously signed by citizens of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, and other States, remonstrating against the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States to the effect that 
Hindus were not eligible to American citizenship for the reason 
that they were not “free white persons,” according to the 
commonly accepted meaning of the term. When that order of 
business is reached I shall introduce a joint resolution on the 
subject. I move that the memorial be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS AND JOINT BESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time. and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4550) to provide a permanent government for the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4551) to amend section 309 of the World War 
adjusted compensation act; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4552) for the relief of C. L. Charlebois; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 4553) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Chesapeake Bay from a point in Baltimore County to a point 
in Kent County, in the State of Maryland; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4554) to authorize the acquisition of square No. 
575 and reservation No. 12, in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4555) for the relief of Anna W. Rork; 

A bill (S. 4556) for the relief of Edward Durell; 

A bill (S. 4557) for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus, sculp- 
tor, for losses in connection with Francis Scott Key Memorial 
at Baltimore, Md.; and 

A bill (S. 4558) to provide a method for compensating per- 
sous who suffered property damage or personal injury due to 
the explosions at the naval ammunition depot, Lake Denmark, 
N. J., July 10, 1926; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4559) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
©. Harris: to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4560) for the relief of Rosa B. Smolik; 

A bill (S. 4561) to refund $927 to the Architectural League 
of New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4562) to renew and extend certain letters patent; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4563) to amend the postal reclassification act of 
February 28, 1925, relating to the hours of work in the Railway 
Mail Service; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 4564) granting an increase of pension to Edna C. 
Sargent (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4565) granting an increase of pension to Lucy J. 
Comings (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4566) granting an increase of pension to Maria P. 
Barker (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4567) granting an increase of pension to Mary F. 
Conway (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4568) granting an increase of pension to Genevieve 
E. Haley (with accompanying papers); ; 
` A bill (S. 4569) granting a pension to Isabelle Piercy (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4570) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
B. Danforth (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4571) granting an increase of pension to Jose- 
phine V. Kidder (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4572) granting a pension to Gustavus A. Cutter 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4573) granting an increase of pension to Delia Me- 
Donald (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4574) granting an increase of pension to Aurelia 
Thibodeau (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4575) granting an increase of pension to Nellie 8. 
Kelley (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4576) granting an incréase of pension to Joanna 
E. Critchett (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4577) granting a pension to Adelaide M. Stimson 
(with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 4578) granting an increase of pension to Phynella 
A. French (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4579) granting a pension to Belle Colby (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4580) granting a pension to Samuel Leggett; 

A bill (S. 4581) granting an increase of pension to Hattie 
M. Houghton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4582) granting an increase of pension to Nellie 
Sherer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4583) granting an increase of pension to Sophronia 
Stevens (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4584) granting an increase of pension to Harriet 
C. Comstock (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4585) granting a pension to Sarah J. Shedd (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4586) granting a pension to Carrie W. Pervere 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4587) granting a special pension to officers and 
enlisted men who received the medal granted to those who 
participated in the Battle of Manila Bay, May 1, 1898; 

5 A bill (S. 4588) granting an increase of pension to Philip 

Wen; 

A bill (S. 4589) granting a pension to Lawrence Holford ; 

A bill (S. 4590) granting a pension to Helen L, Weicht; and 

A bill (S. 4591) granting a pension to Aline Phillips; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4592) to authorize the President to appoint LeRoy 
K. Pemberton a first lieutenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
United States Army; and f 

A bill (S. 4593) to correct the military record of James 
William Cole; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4594) for the relief of Harry J. Dabel; 

A bill (S. 4595) for the relief of Honora A. Cogley; and 

A bill (S. 4596) for the relicf of Lena Noonan; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 4597) to prevent double prosecution for the same 
offense ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4598) to regulate the voting of aliens who become 
American citizens; to the Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4599) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Clugston (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4600) to authorize professors of military science 
and tactics to accept the presidencies of State universities; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 4601) to repeal section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4602) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11. 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 4608) for the investigation of feasible water-storage 
sites within the basin of the upper Truckee River, Nev., and 
for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4604) for the investigation of feasible water-storage 
sites within the basin of the upper Carson River, Nev., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4605) to cede unreserved public lands to the sev- 
eral States; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4606) for the relief of the Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah Railroad Co.; and 3 

A bill (S. 4607) for the relief of the Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah Railroad Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4608) authorizing transfer of sewer to the city 
of Atlanta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4609) to create a national memorial military park 
at and in the vicinity of Kennesaw Mountain in the State of 
Georgia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 4610) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Maysville Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to canstruct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Obio River; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4611) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4612) readjusting the cost of furnishing water 
to lands of the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 4613) granting a pension to Catherine Posey; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4614) for the relief of William J. Balley, alias 
William Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4615) to provide for the redemption of circulat- 
ing national-bank notes, Federal reserve bank notes, and Fed- 
eral reserve notes worn, defaced, mutilated, or otherwise unfit 
for circulation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4616) granting an inerease of pension to Nancy 
J. Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4617) authorizing the appointment of Robert C. 
Kirkwood as a medical officer, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4618) granting an increase of pension to Ruth 
C. Avery; 

A bil (8. 4619) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Bailey; 

A bill (S. 4620) granting an increase of pension to Augusta 
A. Kingsbury; and 

A bill (S. 4621) granting a pension to Ella M. Pitts; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4622) to authorize Capts. Walter S. Crosley and 
Paul P. Blackburn, United States Navy, to accept certain 
medals from the Republic of China; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4623) granting an increase of pension to John L. 
Thorpe; and 

A bill (S. 4624) granting an increase of pension to Lucy A. 
Tennery ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4625) granting a pension to Martie C. Rogers; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4626) for the relief of Warren Construction Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4627) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the Umatilla Rapids in the Columbia River; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 4 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4628) granting an increase of pension to Lilah 
Huth Figgins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4629) granting an increase of pension to Ella 
Taylor (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4680) granting a pension to Arthur N. Hamilton 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 4631) for the relief of Claude T. Winslow; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

(By request:) A bill (S. 4632) to provide for the preserva- 
tion, completion, maintenance, operation, and use of the United 
States Muscle Shoals project for war, navigation, fertilizer 
manufacture, electric-power production, and other purposes, 
and, in connection therewith, the incorporation of the Farmers 
Federated Fertilizer Corporation and the lease to it of the 
said project; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4633) granting an increase of pension to Mae H. 
Cheney (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4634) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Bessett (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4635) granting an increase of pension to Verona 
R. Weed (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4636) granting an increase of pension to Bridget 
Jackson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4637) granting an increase of pension to Emma §. 
Fisher (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4638) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Reed (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4639) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
Mehitable Sawyer (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 4640) granting an increase of pension to Ursula 
Chase (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4641) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
A. Carpenter (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bin (S. 4642) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Mussey (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4643) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
C. Pairadee (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4644) granting a pension to Hattie L, Clark (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4645) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
M. Walbridge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4646) granting an increase of pension to Delia 
S. Bullard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4647) granting an increase of pension to Hattie 
E. Dana (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4648) granting an increase of pension to Adelia 
A. De Forge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4649) granting an increase of pension to Sadie 
A. Yarrington (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4650) granting a pension to Julia Rowe (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4651) relating to the Office of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4652) granting an increase of pension to Candace 
Rinehart (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4653) granting an increase of pension to Minerva 
E. Stearns (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill S. (4654) granting an increase of pension to Prudence 
M. Towner (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S, 4655) granting a pension to Mary A. Blakesley 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4656) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
J. Ellis (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4657) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Haver (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4658) for the relief of Larry M. Temple (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 4659) granting an increase of pension to Bridget 
E. Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4660) for the relief of Robert Berry; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval 3 

A bill (S. 4661) to authorize the President to appoint Glen 
VanAlstyne Paxton a first lieutenant of Infantry in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) providing for the ratifica- 
tion and confirmation of the naturalizations of certain persons 
of the Hindu race; to the Committee on Immigration. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent for a change of refer- 
ence of the bill (H. R. 10775) to provide for the distribution 
of the publications entitled “ Diseases of the Horse” and “ Dis- 
eases of Cattle,” which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. It is a subject matter which should 
be dealt with by the Committee on Printing, and after consulta- 
tion with the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture I am 
authorized to make this request. I ask that the reference may 
be so changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment and Mr. FLETCHER 
submitted three amendments intended to be proposed to the bill 
(H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE BILL 6 


Mr. McNARY submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 8804) granting the consent of 
Congress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia River 
between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg., which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE WORLD COURT 
Mr. TRAMMELL submitted the following resolution (8. Res. 
282) : 
Whereas on January 16 (calendar day January 27), 1926, the 
Senate adopted Senate Resolution 5, providing that the Senate advise 
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and consent to the adherence on the part of the United States to the 
Permancnt Court of International Justice; and 

Whereas it was expressly provided in said resolution that the 
signature of the United States to the said protocol of December 16, 
1920, and the adjoining statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice should not be affixed until the powers signatory to 
such protocol shall have indicated, through an exchange of notes, their 
acceptance of the reservations and understandings set forth as part 
of and a condition of adherence by the United States to the said 
protocol; and 

Whereas a very large majority of the powers signatory to such 
protocol have not indicated their acceptance of the said reservations 
and understandings; and 

Whereas it is now deemed advisable to rescind the said Resolution 5: 
Therefore be it 

Resoired, That the Senate Resolution 5 be, and the same Is hereby, 
rescinded and revoked, and the President and the Secretary of State 
be, and are hereby, requested and directed to withdraw all notes and 
communications addressed to the powers signatory to the said protocol 
of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the Permanent 
Court of. International Justice referred to in the sald Senate 
Resolution 5, 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I understand the resolution goes over one 
day under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution will lie over under 
the rule. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR CUMMINS 


Mr. STEWART submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
283), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the actual 
and necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the 
Vice President in arranging for and attending the funeral of the 
Hon, Albert B. Cummins, late a Senator from the State of Iowa, 
upon youchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS— FREEMAN YORK 
On motion of Mr, GREENE, it was 


Ordered, That the papers filed with the bill (S. 1635) for the relief 
of Freeman York be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, no ad- 
verse report having been made thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolution, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

II. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8 of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any 
State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navi- 
gable rivers”; 

H. R. 10547. An act to require the filing of an affidavit by 
certain officers of the United States; 

H. R. 10739. An act to prevent purchase and sale of public 
office ; 

H. R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Public Util- 
ities Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; and 

8. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution limiting the time for which 
licenses for radio transmission may be granted, and for other 
purposes, 

POISON-GAS TREATY 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to state that upon to- 
morrow, if I may be permitted to do so, I shall bring up what 
is known as the poison-gas treaty, and ask for its consideration, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
indicate whether he expects to do that in open session or in 
executive session? 

* Mr. BORAH. I prefer to do it in open session if I can get 
the support to do it in that way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, the Senator will make 
the motion to consider it in open executive session? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator will do so. 

SENATOR FROM MAINE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from the preceding day, which will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 278) submitted 
yesterday by Mr. Watsu of Montana, as follows: 
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Whereas it is reported by the press that in certain proceedings pend- 
ing before one of the courts of the Province of New Brunswick, the 
judge thereof, in a formal opinion found and charged that a contract 
made the basis of such proceedings was tainted with bribery perpe- 
trated by or participated in by ARTHUR R. Gordo, certified to have been 
elected a Senator from the State of Maine, the said judge being reputed 
to have expressed himself in such opinion as follows, to wit: 

“Tt transpired that for the purpose of advancing his own interest, 
Mr. Gouto paid to the Hon, Mr. Fleming, then acting for the Province, 
this large sum of money, most of it to him personally, the balance to 
his order. The circumstances under which this money was paid are not 
clear. I have simply Mr. Gourp's evidence, as to the cause which led 
him to offer the bribe, 

“Mr, Goto represents the payment as practically forced from him. 
I am not so sure that this is so. I think he was only too ready to 
purchase an advantage by making a payment of such a nature. Indeed, 
I can see no other reason why he should have paid it. It seems to me 
impossible to conclude that any man is going to part with $100,000 
unless he expects to gain very material advantage thereby. 

“Added to this, the fact that the premier was looking after this 
railway business himself, confirms me in my belief that Mr. GovuLp 
deliberately set out by the payment of this money to make his position 
secure and to evade the consequences of future defaults, should any be 
made by him, by placing the most trusted public man in the Province 
under his control in the way above Indicated. Unfortunately he suc- 
ceeded in that attempt, and the law has no sympathy at all for one who 
puts himself in such a position, and does not hesitate to enforce the 
rules and doctrines applicable to such a case, 

“That claimants have no rights which should be recognized or 
enforced in any court or before any arbitrator causes the contract to be 
void by reason of the act of bribery committed by Mr. ARTHUR R. 
Govutp during the negotiations for the building of the road between 
the Province and railway company: Be it 

Resolved, That in that absence of official information concerning the 
charge thus made, the qualifying oath be administered to the Member 
elect and that the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and it 
hereby is, directed to inquire into the truth of the facts so reported 
and recited and to report the same at the earliest convenient date to 
the Senate, with such recommendations touching action by it in the 
premises as May seem to them warranted, 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk (Harvey A. Welsh) called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fletcher King Sackett > 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Schall 
Blease George McLean Sheppard 
Borah Gerry McMaster Shipstead 
Bratton Glass McNa Shortridge 

roussa Goff Mayfleld Simmons 
Bruce ing Means Smoot 

pper Gould Metcalf Steck 

Copeland Greene Moses Stephens 
Couzens ale Neely Stewart 
Curtis Harreld Norris Swanson 
Dale Harris Oddie Trammell 
Deneen Harrison Overman Tyson 

111 Hawes Phipps adsworth 
du Pont Heflin ne Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mout. 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Wheeler 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ferris Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is detained from 
the Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the absence of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] on ac- 
count of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am not advised 
as to whether there will be any opposition to the pending 
resolution or not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the Senator from Maine wants 
to make a statement on the resolution. I may then move to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Then I shall be obliged to say a 
few words in regard to it, 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not desire to shut off any debate or any- 
thing, but I may wish to make such a motion following a short 
statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I made the remark 
I did a moment ago in the nature of an inquiry as to whether 
there would be any opposition to the pending resolution, be- 
cause when the Senate was last confronted with a disagreeable 
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duty, such as that now before us, the then Senator from the 
State represented by the Member who on yesterday objected 
to the immediate consideration of the resolution said that no 
resolution of that character had ever encountered any opposi- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. Not only that, but he 
supplemented the statement with the remark that in most in- 
stances when matters of like character were presented to the 
Senate they were presented by the Member himself whose 
character had been attacked either through the public press or 
otherwise and who himself demanded the investigation. 

The resolution, Mr. President, is one of the highest privilege 
and is not, I take it, by any means subject to the rule to which 
appeal was made yesterday by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses]. It is governed, as I take it, by the first 
paragraph of Rule VI, as follows: 

1. The presentation of the credentials of Senators elect and other 
questions of privilege shall always be in order, except during the read- 
ing and correction of the Journal, while a question of order or a 
motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate is dividing; and all 
questions and motions arising or made upon the presentation of such 
credentials shall be proceeded with until disposed of. 


I apprehend that, omitting for the present the question 
as to whether this comes up in connection with the presenta- 
tion of credentials, it is a matter of the highest privilege. 

Mr. President, I trust the character of the resolution will 
be fully understood. It reads as follows: 


Resolved, That in that absence of official information concerning the 
charge thus made, the qualifying oath be administered to the Member 
elect and that the Committee on Privileges and Elections be, and it 
hereby is, directed to inquire into the truth of the facts so reported 
and recited and to report the same at the earliest convenient date to 
the Senate, with such recommendations touching action by it in the 
premises as may seem to them warranted. 


That is to say, Mr. President, the committee is charged with 
inquiring into the facts in the first place, and its asked to 
report to the Senate what the facts are. It is then asked 
to report whether there is anything that the Senate can do 
or anything that the Senate ought to do in the premises; and, 
if it reports that the Senate has the power to do anything in 
the premises, what it is it should do. 

Similar questions have been before the Senate as well as 
before the House on many occasions. A study of the prece- 
dents leaves one in a state of utter confusion as to the right 
of either House under circumstances of the character here 
presented and as to the number of Members whose concurrence 
is necessary to secure anything but negative action. 

On the one hand it is contended that the question affects the 
qualifications of the Member as contemplated by the Consti- 
tution. The Constitution provides that— 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members. 


Very strenuous debate bas taken place in this body repeat- 
edly as to whether the qualifications thus contemplated by the 
Constitution are those only that are therein named—namely, 
citizenship, residence, and age—or whether the word “ qualifi- 
cations,” as used in the Constitution, has a very much broader 
significance and includes the question of the general fitness, 
upon moral grounds and other like grounds, of the Senator 
elect to sit as a Member of this body. 

Then, it is contended on the other hand that the matter does 
not affect at all the question of the qualifications of the Mem- 
ber. I refer now to charges made of turpitude or criminal 
conduct alleged against the Member elect prior to the time that 
he was elected and haying no relation whatever either to his 
election or to his duties as a Member. It has been contended 
that under such circumstances, if there is anything at all that 
the Senate can do, the accusations can be made only a basis 
for the expulsion of the Member. 

The greatest minds, perhaps, that have participated in the 
discussions of this body in the last two generations have been 
engaged in the resolution of this question. 

I shall not undertake at this time to argue the soundness or 
the unsoundness of any of the positions assumed in the debates. 
That will be a question for determination when the report 
of the committee shall come in. The only question before us 
now is as to whether we should do anything at all about this 
matter, make any inguiry whatever concerning it; and let 
me observe that this resolution has no political significance 
whatever in the sense that the complexion of this body is 
involved. If, by any means or in any manner, it should 
result in the exclusion of the Senator-elect from the State 
of Maine, it would not follow at all that his opponent in the 
recent election would be seated. Indeed, that is entirely dis- 
associated from the question, My sole purpose at this time 
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is to indicate that this subject has had the serious considera- 
tion of many of the great men who have figured in this 
body; I desire to lay before you the views expressed by some 
of them as to its importance and as to the power of the Senate 
in the premises. 

The subject was very ably debated some 30 years ago in 
connection with the case of Mr. Roach, elected a Senator from 
the State of North Dakota. It was represented in the pnblic 
press at the time of his election that in his early life he was 
associated with some banking enterprise in the city of Wash- 
ington and that while so engaged he had been guilty of 
embezzlement of the funds of the bank. It appeared likewise 
that the entire deficiency occurring by reason of his lack of 
fidelity to the trust reposed in him had been made good and 
that no prosecution of any kind had ever been instituted. He 
left the city, went west, and settled in the State of North 
Dakota, where he lived for many years, led a perfectly ex- 
emplary life, established himself in business, had the con- 
fidence and esteem of his neighbors and of the people of the 
State generally, had filled, as my recollection is, important 
places of public trust, and eventually was elected by the 
legislature as the representative of that State in the United 
States Senate, when these charges about the delinquencies of 
his youth became rife and gave rise to their investigation by 
the Senate. 

The case against Senator Roach was argued strongly by 
Senator Hoar, of the State of Massachusetts, whose legal 
learning perhaps was surpassed by that of no man who has 
ever been a Member of this body; by the very keen-minded 
Senator from the State next neighbor to that of Maine. the 
State of New Hampshire, Senator Chandler; and by another 
New England Senator of great learning and ability, Senator 
Platt, of the State of Connecticut. 

Senator Chandler, in his discussion of the subject, listed 
practically all of the precedents arising out of cases either 
identical with or strikingly similar to that then under consid- 
eration by the Senate, I shall take occasion to refer at con- 
siderable length to the remarks of Senator Chandler, and par- 
ticularly to the precedents listed by him. Before doing that, 
however, I desire to call the attention of Senators to the com- 
ments on the general subject of two eminent Senators as re- 
markable for their standing in the legal profession as for their 
statesmanship—Senator Charles Sumner, of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Senator George F. Edmunds, of the State of 
Vermont. They were discussing a number of cases which came 
before the Senate in the days immediately following the Civil 
War. Senators came here, duly accredited by their various 
States, from the States lately in rebellion against the national 
authority, or from those States upon the border line between 
the North and the South, who were charged with having been 
disloyal to the Government and haying given aid and comfort 
to the enemies of the Union in the struggles and trials which 
shortly theretofore had prevailed. They were each and all of 
them over 30 years of age. They were each and all of them 
residents of the States from which they came, and had been for 
a long time theretofore. They were each and all of them citi- 
zens of the United States, most of them by birth, and certainly 
all of them for the constitutional period of nine years; and it 
was stoutly urged in support of their claims that in determining 
the question as to whether they had the qualifications neces- 
sary for a Senator it was beyond the power of the Senate to 
go further than along the three lines indicated. I might say 
in that connection that the action of the Senate in those cases 
was, as I think, uniform. In every case the claimant of the 
seat was excluded where the acts of disloyalty were either 
admitted or proven beyond question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Did that case arise before the 
adoption of the fourteenth amendment, which prescribed an 
additional qualification for Senators? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was a series of cases. 
Seme of them arose before the adoption of the fourfeenth 
amendment; some of them arose after the adoption of the 
fourteenth amendment. I am going to invite your attention to 
the remarks of these two gentlemen, based upon considerations 
entirely separate from the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

Sumner's argument will be found in the first volume of 
Hinds, at page 468. He starts in by saying: 


I do not stop to argue the question, if that amendment— 
That is, the fourteenth amendment— 

is now a part of the Constitution. 
He argues that it is a part, and he continues: 
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But even without this amendment I can not doubt that the original 
text is sufficiently clear and explicit. It is nowhere said in the Con- 
stitution that certain specified requirements and none others shall be 
“ qualifications’ of Senators. The word “ qualifications,” which plays 
such a part in this case, occurs in another connection, where it is 
provided that “each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own Members." What these qualifications ” 
may be is to be found elsewhere. Searching the Constitution from 
beginning to end, we find three “qualifications” which come under the 
head of form, being (1) age, (2) citizenship, and (3) inhabitaney in the 
State. But behind and above these is another “ qualification,” which is of 
substance, in contradiction to form only. So supreme is this that it is 
placed under the safeguard of an oath. This is loyalty. It is easy to 
see how infinitely more important is this than either of the others— 
than age, than citizenship, or than Inhabitancy in the State. A Senator 
failing in either of these would be incompetent by the letter of the 
Constitution; but the Republic might not suffer from his presence. On 
the other hand, a Senator failing in loyalty is a public enemy, whose 
presence in this council chamber would be a certain peril to the 
Republic, 


Now I quote from Senator Edmunds, as his observations are 
found in the same volume at page 469, as follows. Speaking 
of the three so-called qualifications of the Constitution, that 
able lawyer said: 


Senators will observe that these are negative statements. They are 
exclusive, every one of them. It is not declaring who shall be admitted 
into the Senate of the United States. It is declaring who shall not be 
eligible to election to this body; that is all. It is the same as to the 
House of Representatives and as to other officers, always in the nega- 
tive, always exclusive, instead of in the affirmative and inclusive. And 
upon what principle was this Constitution founded? 

Will lawyers here deny that we have a right to look to the course 
of constitutional and parliamentary jurisprudence in that country 
from which we derive our origin and most of our laws to illustrate 
our own Constitution and to enlighten us in this investigation? By 
na means. And what was that? The House of Commons in Parlia- 
ment, using the very language that in another section of the Con- 
stitution is used here, were the exclusive judges of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of their own members. What was their 
constitutional power under that rule? It was that they were the 
sole and exclusive judges, not only of the citizenship and of the 
property qualification of persons who should be elected but of every- 
thing.that entered into the personal of the man who presented him- 
self at the doors of the House of Commons with a certificate of 
election for admission. And what were those rules? One was that 
an idiot could not be a representative in the Commons; another was 
that an insane man could not be, and a variety of other disqualitica- 
tions, of which the Commons themselves alone were the sole and 
exclusive judges. 

We declared in our Constitution that a certain class of persons 
should never, under any circumstances, whatever their other qualifl- 
cations might be, be Senators of the United States; no alien should 
be a Senator. Did it therefore follow that eyery citizen, male or 
female, black or white, rich or poor, sane or insane, innocent or 
criminal, should be a Senator? Not by any means, I take it. We 
declared then that no person should be a Senator who was not a citi- 
zen, who had not a certain qualification of residence and of age, and 
there we stopped the rule of disqualification, leaving the common law 
exactly where it stood before. And that common law, in the very 
language of its immemorial time, was inserted in another section of 
the instrument, which declared that this body should be the judges 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its members. And that 
very word, “ qualifications,” by the known history of jurisprudence, 
had the scope and signification that I have named; and that was 
that it was the duty of the body to apply it to the candidate to keep 
itself pure from association with criminals and incompetent persons. 


Now, Mr. President, I pass, as I said I would, to the 
presentation of this matter by Senator Chandler, of New Hamp- 
shire. I quote from his speech only a few extracts, from 
which its general tenor may be gathered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator give us the 
reference? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I read now from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, volume 25, part 1, page 140, proceedings of 
April 14, 1893. Senator Chandler said: 


It is only possible to defeat the resolution for investigation which 
is now before us by laying down in the American Senate in this 
year 1893 the rule that no matter what crime may have been com- 
mitted by a person occupying a seat in this Chamber, no matter under 
what circumstances of atrocity, it is not within the constitutional 
power of the Senate to even so much as appoint a committee to make 
an investigation into the facts and circumstances of that conduct and 
of that crime, 


He continues; 
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This proposition can not be sustained upon any correct view either of 
English parliamentary law or of the constitutional or parliamentary 
law of the United States. I have taken occasion during the present 
session to examine the authorities, both English and American, on 
this subject. I did this not with a view of presenting my conclu- 
sions to the Senate but for my own guidance in determining my action 
as a Senator; but I have made a summary of the precedents, which 
has already been made public, and which I now read to the Senate. 


These are his conelusions: 


I. In England members ‘of the House of Commons have been ex- 
pelled indiscriminately for acts done before as well as after their 
elections, 

II. The principle has been to preserve the purity, honor, and high 
character of the legislative body; and the members have been ex- 
pelled both before and after conviction of crime, and whether legal 
prosecutions have or have not been instituted. 

III. In the United States there have been almost no actual expul- 
sions from Congress except for disloyalty, and, apparently, not one 
for an offense committed before election. 

IV. The advocates of expulsion have asserted the principle of the 
English cases—the necessity of preserving the character of the legisla- 
ture—in language broad enough to cover offenses committed before 
as well as after election. The opponents of expulsions have usually 
argued against the right of expelling for acts done before the election. 

V. The decided weight of American opinion is in favor of the right 
and duty to expel for offenses committed before election which, in the 
judgment of the legislature, renders the person an unfit member 
thereof. 

VI. Numerous investigations have been made into the conduct of 
Members before their election, and it is believed that in all cases where 
an investigation has been seriously demanded it has been ordered, and 
the decision to expel or not to expel has been made in full view of all 
the facts, except in one case, where the facts appeared upon the request 
for investigation and were not deserving of consideration. 


Then he continues: 


This summary is sustained by the English and American cases. I 
read first from May's Parliamentary Practice, on page 62, where he 
states the grounds of expulsion: 

“ Expulsion is generally reserved for offenses which render members 
unfit for a seat in Parliament, and which if not so punished would 
bring discredit upon Parliament itself. Members have been expelled as 
being in open rebellion; as having been guilty of forgery, of perjury, 
or frauds and breaches of trust; of misappropriation of public money; 
of conspiracy to defraud; of corruption in the administration of justice, 
or in public offices, or in the execution of their duties as members of 
the House; of conduct unbecoming the character of an officer and a 
gentleman; and of libels and various other offenses committed against 
the House itself.” 


The learned Senator then discusses a large number of English 
cases relating to offenses committed before the member was 
elected. I pass those and proceed to the American cases to 
which he refers. The first is the Humphrey Marshall case. He 
says: 

I now come to the American cases of expulsions. The first, widely 
known, and one that has often been quoted, is Humphrey Marshall's 
case, occurring March 22, 1796. It is to be found in the Annals of 
Congress, page 59, Fourth Congress, first session, and also in the 
Senate Journal, volume 2, 1793-1799, page 226; also in Taft's Election 
Cases, page 68. 

This case has been often quoted to prove that the American doctrine 
is that the Constitution gives no right to expel a Member for an offense 
committed before his election. A memorial was presented to the Senate 
which states that Marshall bad a suit in chancery in the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky, and that it was manifest from the record that he 
had committed a gross fraud, that the court gave a decree against him, 
and that in the cburse of the investigation he was publicly charged 
with perjury. 

All these facts appeared to the Senate, the fact that there was a 
lawsuit, that it was a bitter controversy, that the litigants on the other 
side charged fraud, and also that Mr. Marshall had committed perjury. 
Mr. Marshall solicited an investigation. The committee reports that 
fact: 

„Mr. Marshall is solicitous that a full investigation of the subject 
should take place in the Senate.“ 

And I am glad to say, Mr. President, that I think there has not 
been a case from 1797 down to this hour where an accused person 
hag not solicited an investigation. This is true from 1796 down to 
this 14th day of April, 1893, when the Senator from North Dakota 
rises from his seat and instead of opposing an investigation asks that 
an inquiry may be made. 

The committee were evidently of the opinion that the Marshall case 
was one, considering it on its merits, on which the Senate ought to 
take no action; but it must be admitted that they adopted at the 
close of their report this expression: 
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“And they are also gf opinion that, as the Constitution does not 
give jurisdiction to the Senate, the consent of the party can not give 
it, and that therefore the said memorial ought to be dismissed.” 

The conclusion of the committee is put largely upon the ground 
that, while there was a charge of fraud and of perjury, there had 
been no prosecution and conviction in the courts of law, and that, 
therefore, the presumption was that Mr. Marshall was innocent. 


Next the famous William Blount case is canvassed. I do 
not desire to read anything from that. 

Next comes the case of John Smith, charged with complicity 
in the treason of Aaron Burr. Then Senator Chandler says: 


This is to be found in the Annals of Congress, Tenth Congress, 
volume 1, page 57, and also in Taft's Election Cases, page 79. It is 
also alluded to by Mr. Sumner; in the debate in the case of Mr. 
Bright, to which I shall shortly call the attention of the Senate. In 
that case the offense charged had been committed while Mr. Smith 
was a Senator. The case is notable because of the report of Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, in which the doctrine as to the power of the 
Senate to expel a member is stated broadly and In language which 
makes the report pertinent to the present question. Under date of 
December, 1807, page 56 of the Annals of Congress, Tenth Congress, 
first session, volume 1, is to be found Mr. Adams's report, I ask the 
Secretary to read a portion. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Moses). The Senator 
will suspend for an announcement. The hour of 2 o’clock hav- 
ing arrived and there being no unfinished business to be laid 
before the Senate, without objection the Senate will continue 
the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I continue reading from the re- 
port of John Quincy Adams quoted by Senator Chandler: 


The power of expelling a Member must, in its nature, be discre- 
tionary, and in its exercise always more summary than the tardy 
process of judicial tribunals. 

The power of expelling a Member for misconduct results, on the 
principles of common sense, from the interest of the Nation, that the 
high trust of legislation should be inyested in pure hands, When the 
trust is elective, It is not to be presumed that the constituent body 
will commit the deposit to the keeping of worthless characters, But 
when a man whom his fellow citizens have honored with their confi- 
dence, on the pledge of a spotless reputation, has degraded himself 
by the commission of infamous crimes which become suddenly and 
unexpectedly revealed to the world, defective, indeed, would be that 
institution which should be impotent to discard from its bosom the 
contagion of such a Member; which should have no remedy of amputa- 
tion to apply until the poison had reached the heart. 

. Ea * s . > * 

Those two articles were in substance borrowed from similar regula- 
tions contained in that justly celebrated statute, which for so many 
ages has been distinguished by the name of the great charter of 
England. Yet, in that country, where they are recognized as the 
most solid foundations of the liberties of the nation, they have never 
been considered as interfering with the power of expelling a member, 
exercised at all times by the House of Commons; a power which 
there, however, rests only upon parliamentary usage, and has never 
been bestowed, as in the Constitution of the United States, by any 
act of supreme legislation. From a number of precedents which have 
been consulted, it is found that the exercise of this authority there 
has always been discretionary, and its process always far otherwise 
than compendious in the prosecutions before the judicial courts. 

So far, indeed, have they been from supposing a conviction at law 
necessary to precede a vote of expulsion that, in one instance, a reso- 
lution to demand a prosecution appears immediately after the adop- 
tion of the resolution to expel. In numerous cases the Member sub- 
mits to examination, adduces evidence in his fayor, and has evidence 
produced against him, with or without formal authentication; and the 
discretion of the House is not even restricted by the necessary concur- 
rence of more than a bare majority of the votes. 


An argument of very particular force was made in what is 
known as Bright’s case by a Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Garrett Davis. Senator Chandler quoted from him 
as follows: 

But what is the law? We are not sitting as a court trying the 
honorable Senator. There are some gentlemen—able men, very able 
men, too; men of enlarged patriotism, of eminent public and private 
virtue—that have pursued the profession of the law so long, either 
as practitioners, counsellors and solicitors, or as judges that their 
minds become too contracted for enlarged statesmanship and the great 
principles of policy and of moral justice upon which governments ought 
to be administered and upon which alone they can be wisely ad- 
ministered, They have dwarfed their minds to such an extent that 
they can not reason on the expansive principle and sentiment and 
consideration that ought to guide and to control the largest and the 
wisest statesmanship. 
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There is no law which defines any particular class of offenses that 
shall be sufficient to expel a Senator from his seat. The common law 
does not; there is no statute law that does. There are no laws of 
evidence establishing technically the rules of testimony that are to 
guide and control and govern this body in getting its lights and reach- 
ing its conclusions when a Senator is thus on trial. 

The general rule and principle of law and of reason and common 
sense is, that whatever disqualifies a Member of the Senate from 
the proper discharge of his duties, whatever it may be, is sufficient 
and ought to be held sufficient for his expulsion; and whatever evidence 
Satisfies the mind reasonably, and according to moral certainty and 
truth of the existence of that cause, is sufficient evidence, without 
resort to the technical rules of testimony upon which to convict him, 
That is the law of this country; it is the law of England; it is the 
law of Parliament. 


Mr. Davis continued: 


The Constitution gives to each House of Congress the largest dis- 
cretion in the premises. It specifies no crime, no misdemeanor, no 
fault, no particular act for which a Senator may be expelled, It 
simply requires the vote of two-thirds, the same number—no more and 
no less—which it requires in each House to make an act which has 
been vetoed a law over the head of the President. 

To expel a Senator is undoubtedly, as has been well said, a grave 
act. It involves not only the right and the reputation of the sitting 
Member, but the interests and rights of the State whose representative 
he is. But the Constitution contemplates that it may become some- 
times necessary, and wisely leaves the body to judge of the necessity 
which demands it, securing to the offender a vote of 2 to 1 before 
be can be expelled. For acts constituting a crime for which a Senator 
may be arraigned, tried, and convicted, he may be expelled. So, too, 
for a misdemeanor, for acts unworthy of and unbecoming a Senator, 
and disreputable and disgraceful to the body; and so, too, for such 
acts as in times of great danger to the Government give evidence to 
his peers that he is a dangerous and unsafe man to be trusted with 
the responsibilities of his position, such as giving aid to rebellion or 
sympathizing actively with traitors. 


Another case referred to by Senator Chandler was the 
Credit Mobilier case. In that case two reports were made, a 
minority and a majority report, the majority report submitted 
for the committee having been prepared, as it was understood 
at the time, by Gen. B. F. Butler. The minority report was 
submitted by Luke Poland, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Vermont, as I recall. From the Poland report 
I read as follows: 


None of the commentators upon the Constitution or upon parliamen- 
tary law assign any such limitation as to the time of the commission 
of the offense, or the nature of it, which shall control and limit the 
power of the expulsion. On the contrary, they all assert that the 
power in its very nature is a discretionary one, to be exercised, of 
course, with grave circumspection at all times, and only for good cause, 
Story, Kent, and Sergeant all seem to accept and rely upon the exposi- 
tion of Mr. Adams in the Smith case as sound. May, in his Parlia- 
mentary Practice, page 59, enumerates the causes for expulsion from 
Parliament, but he nowhere intimates that the offense must have been 
committed subsequent to the election. 

When it is remembered that the framers of our Constitution were 
familiar with the parliamentary law of England, and must have had in 
mind the then recent contest over Wilkes's case, it is impossible to con- 
clude that they meant to limit the discretion of the Houses as to the 
causes of expulsion. It is a received principle of construction that the 
Constitution is to be interpreted according to the known rules of law 
at the time of its adoption, and therefore when we find them dealing 
with a recognized subject of legislative authority, and while studiously 
qualifying and restricting the manner of its exercise, assigning no 
limitations to the subject matter itself, they must be assumed to have 
intended to leave that to be determined according to established prin- 
ciples as a high prerogative power to be exercised according to the 
sound discretion of the body. 


Senator Chandler then referred to the majority report as 
prepared by General Butler and said: 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee at that time was Mr. 
Bingham, but the report was made by Gen. Benjamin F. Butler. Al- 
though the directions limited the inquiry to the question whether an 
officer of the United States not a Member of the House could be im- 
peached, the report of the committee, which was undoubtedly drawn 
up by General Butler and was submitted by him, goes out of the way 
to argue against the propositions of the Poland report. I read the point 
of General Butler's argument: 


Here is what was said and what is urged, as I take it, 
against the power of the Senate in the present instance: 


But your committee are constrained to believe that the power of 
expelling a Member for some alleged crime, committed it may be years 
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before his election, is not within the constitutional prerogative of the 
House. 


Senator Chandler continued: 


General Butler goes on through many pages with his argument that 
the power to expel can only be exercised for offenses committed while 
the person is a Member of the body. It is wholly based upon the 
assumed danger that a two-thirds majority in a legislative body will 
sometimes unjustly exercise its power of expulsion upon the pretense of 
necessary purgation, that there will sometimes be a harsh and cruel and 
extreme exercise of that power. 


I do not take the time to refer to more of the discusion here. 
I content myself with saying that in the case of Senator 
Grover, of the State of Oregon, the Senate inquired into 
criminal acts alleged to have been perpetrated by Grover prior 
to the time of his election. The same condition existed in the 
case of Senator Clayton, of the State of Arkansas; in the case 
of Senator Stanley Matthews, of Indiana; and in the case of 
Henry M. Wright, of Minnesota. In each of these four cases 
the acts charged were of a criminal character or involving 
turpitude perpetrated prior to the election of the Senator. 

Senator Chandler continued, discussing the Rice case: 


Mr. McCrary, in his work on elections, after discussing many of the 
cases which I have recited, reaches a conclusion as to the American 
law— having stated that in the Credit Mobilier case the preamble of 
the resolutions was voted down by a vote of 98 yeas to 113 nays—as 
follows : 

“Thus the House decided to sustain the doctrine contended for by 
the special committee 

That was the doctrine stated by the Poland report— 

“and against the doctrine laid down in the above-mentioned report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. It may, therefore, be said that 
the House has fairly decided the question and has held that a Member 
may be expelled or punished for offenses committed prior to his elec- 
tion, especially if those offenses were unknown to his constituents at 
the time of his election. It will, of course, occur to everyone that this 
is a power which should be exercised with great circumspection and 
moderation and with a due regard to the rights both of constituencies 
and of individual Members of Congress.” N 


I should say in this connection that the opposite view was 
taken by men of very high character and standing, including 
Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, Senator George, of Mississippi, 
and Senator Mills, of the State of Texas. I do not dwell on 
their arguments, my purpose now in presenting this matter be- 
ing to exhibit to the Senate the view that the question is one of 
the most profound importance upon which men have differed 
and which has, so far as I have been able to discover, never 
been authoritatively determined by the Senate. I should say 
in this connection that apparently the inquiry into the right 
of Senator Roach to occupy a seat here, in view of the conceded 
facts, seems never to have been decided by the Senate. In 
some way or other the proceedings were discontinued. 

The ease of Brigham H. Roberts in the House is, of course, 
known in a general way to every Member of the Senate. It 
will be recalled that in that case there was no charge what- 
ever of any impropriety in the election of Mr. Roberts. That he 
was elected by the people of his district in the State of Utah 
was conceded. There was no question about that. The sole 
charge against him was that he had violated the law in rela- 
tion to polygamous marriage. That gave rise, as is well known, 
to a very protracted debate in the House of Representatives, 
reported at great length in the first volume of Hines, with the 
result that Mr, Roberts was denied a seat in that body. 

The final report of the committee to which his case was 
referred contains the following: 

The examination of the law and the precedents applicable to the 
facts stated above Involved an examination of several subjects: 

1. As to whether the proper remedy should be exclusion or expulsion. 

The majority of the committee held: 

“The objection is made to the refusal to admit Roberts that the 
Constitution excludes the idea that any objection can be made to his 
coming in if he is 25 years of age, has been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and was an inhabitant of Utah when elected, 
no matter how odious or treasonable or criminal may have been his 
life and practices.” 

To this we reply: 

1. That the language of the constitutional provision, the history 
of its framing in the constitutional convention, and its context clearly 
show that it can not be construed to prevent disqualification for 
crime. 

“2. That the overwhelming authority of textbook writers on the 
Constitution is to the effect that such disqualification may be imposed 
by the House, and no commentator on the Constitution specifically 
denies it. Especial reference is made to the works of Cushing, 
Pomeroy, Throop, Burgess, and Miller. 
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“3. The courts of several of the States, In construing analagous pro- 
visions, have with practical unanimity declared against such narrow 
construction of such constitutional provisions. 

4. The House of Representatives has never denied that it had the 
right to exclude a Member elect, even when he had the three constitu- 
tional requirements. 

“5. In many instances it has distinctly asserted its right so to 
do in cases of disloyalty and crime. 

“6. It passed in 1862 the test-oath act, which imposed a real and 
substantial disqualification for membership in Congress, disqualifying 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens. This law remained in 
force for 20 years, and thousands of Members of Congress were com- 
pelled to take the oath it required. 

7. The House in 1869 adopted a general rule of order providing 
that no person should be sworn in as a Member against whom the 
objection was made that he was not entitled to take the test oath, 
and if upon investigation such fact appeared, he was to be per- 
manently debarred from entrance.” 

The interesting proposition is made that the claimant be sworn 
in and then turned out. Upon the theory that the purpose is to 
permanently part company with Mr. Roberts this is a dubious pro- 
ceeding. Such action requires the vote of two-thirds of the Members. 
We ask if such a vote is possible or right in view of the following 
observations. 

The expulsion clause of the Constitution is as follows: 

“Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a Member.” 

No lawyer can read that provision without raising in his own 
mind the question whether the House has any power to expel except 
for some cause relating to the context. The ablest lawyers, from the 
beginning of the Republic, have so insisted, and their reasoning has 
been so cogent, that these propositions are established, namely: 

1. Neither House of Congress has ever expelled a Member for acts 
unrelated to him as a Member or inconsistent with his public trust 
and duty as such. 

“2. Both Houses have many times refused to expel where the guilt 
of the Member was apparent; where the refusal to expel was put 
upon the ground that the House or Senate, as the case might be, had 
no right to expel for an act unrelated to the Member as such, or be- 
cause it was committed prior to his election.” 


Mr. President, at this time, as I indicated at the beginning, 
it will not be necessary to take into consideration whether 
the appropriate remedy is expulsion or exclusion upon the 
ground of lack of qualification; that, as I have stated, will 
come up later; but that this matter ought to be investigated 
by the committee, and that the committee ought to make some 
recommendation to the Senate as to the course it ought to 
pursue, under these circumstances, I undertake to say, can not 
be refuted by anyone, 

I appreciate that in some quarters offenses of this character 
are regarded as trivialities. I can not believe any such view 
will prevail in this body. The integrity of our Government, 
the rights of our people, our liberties, indeed, are all bound 
up in this question. 

It is a matter of no consequence that the acts complained of 
were perpetrated beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 
They are of such nature that they are condemned by the 
opinion of the civilized world, and. perhaps, there is no nation 
which does not legislate against them, even in those countries 
in which they are not denounced by what might be regarded as 
the common law of civilized nations. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this resolution should prevail. 

Mr. BRUCE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall be glad, of course, to yield the floor 
to the Senator from Maine, with the understanding that I shall 
be allowed to resume it after he shall have concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bayard Dill Good Kendrick 
Bingham ge Gould eyes 
Blease Edwards Greene King 
Borah Ernst Hale McKellar 
Bratton F Harreld McLean 
ro F. s McMaster 
Bruce Fletcher Harrison MeNar, 
Capper Frazier Hawes Mayfield 
Co d George Heflin Means 
Couzens Gerry Howell Metcalf 
Curtis Gillett Johnson Moses 
Dale Glass Jones, N. Mex. Neely 
Deneen oll Jones, Wash. Norris 


Oddie Robinson, Ark. Simmons n 
Overman Robinson, Ind. Smoot adsworth 
Phipps Sackett Steck Walsh, M 
Pine Schall Stephens Walsh, Mont. 
Pittman Sheppard Stewart Weller 
Ransdell Shipstead Swanson Wheeler 
Reed, Pa Shortridge Trammell Willis 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is detained from the Cham- 
ber on account of illness. > 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Nonzzok] is unavoidably absent 
from the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is detained from 
the Senate on account of illness, I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
pending resolution. There is nothing in the subject matter which 
will embarrass me or from which I should shrink. The question 
has just been thoroughly discussed in our State election, and 
I feel that I was sufficiently vindicated by the voters of Maine. 
If, however, the Senate shall see fit to make another investiga- 
tion, I shall be pleased to have them do so, as I feel that I 
shall then be vindicated by the Senate of the United States, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I yield to the senior Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there is nothing at all new in 
the subject matter of the charges made in the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars]. These charges 
are taken verbatim from a published statement that was made 
during the recent campaign in the State of Maine by the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate. The charges were published 
in the newspapers of my State and in the newspapers of the 
country. My colleague [Mr. GouLp] answered those charges 
in a published statement and dealt with them on the stump 
during the election. The matter was very thoroughly aired 
in the State of Maine, and the State of Maine has given its 
verdict, 

Mr. Govutp lives in the county of Aroostook, which is situ- 
ated on the Canadian border, only a few miles from the rail- 
road around whose building these charges centered. The peo- 
ple of that county are thoroughly familiar with the whole 
transaction. They have been so familiar since the time that 
the events referred to occurred, and that was some 13 or 14 
years ago. The people of that county, in the recent election, 
by a vote of nine to one—9,000 votes for and 1,000 votes 
against—have pronounced for Mr. Goutp. The people of the 
State of Maine, by a majority of almost 50,000 in a total vote 
of 110,000, have pronounced for Mr. Goutp. He ‘carried every 
county in the State of Maine. He carried every city in the 
State of Maine. Of the five hundred and odd towns in the 
State, he carried all but about forty, His is the greatest major- 
ity, in proportion to the vote cast, that has ever been received 
in my State; and I think Mr. Gour is justified in considering 
that he has been yindicated by the voters of his own State. 

The Senate has heard the manly statement Mr. Gobi has 
just made. He does not shrink from an investigation. On 
the other hand, he welcomes an investigation. I commend 
most heartily the attitude taken by my colleague. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say only a word in regard to this 
matter. If the Senator from Maryland is going to discuss it, 
I shall not intrude. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not, but I wish to discuss another when 
I have the floor. At the same time, if the Senate will in- 
duige me after the Senator from Idaho has completed his 
remarks, I shall be only too glad to yield, I do not, however, 
want to lose the privilege of the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to take the Senator from the 
floor, and I do not desire to postpone the consideration of this 
matter longer than a moment. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, I am very sorry, but I claim 
the privilege of the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I appeal to the 
Senator from Maryland not to cut off the Senator from Idaho. 
Let us dispose of this matter. I trust the Senator from Mary- 
land will be recognized as soon as it is disposed of. Ap- 
parently it is agreed that the resolution shall go through. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, some of us 
intend to vote against the resolution and desire to explain our 
reasons for voting against it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have no assurance how long those explana- 
tions will take, and therefore I should like to proceed. If, 
however, the Senate will allow me to proceed after this mat- 
ter has been disposed of, that is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
after this matter is disposed of the Senator from Maryland be 
permitted to address the Senate on the subject in which he is 
interested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand, the question 
before the Senate is whether this resolufion shall be referred to 
the committee or whether the Senate shall pass upon it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. When I first came in I served notice that I 
should make such a motion; but I advise the Senator that 
since listening to the Senators from Maine I do not intend to 
mike a motion to refer the resolution to the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. What I desire to say is that I am going to 
vote to adopt the resolution as it is offered; but I do not want 
to be understood as being influenced in any way by the theory 
that the vote in the State of Maine had anything to do with 
the vindication of the Senator, so far as the question here 
presented is concerned. In other words, I do not want to have 
it established by my vote in the Senate that an election in a 
State, after a man has been charged with certain derelictions, 
deprives the Senate of jurisdiction to investigate those matters 
itself. That matter may become important hereafter, and I 
should not want to be committed on the subject in that way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
make a similar brief statement of my attitude toward this 
resolution. 

I intend to vote against the resolution, in spite of the 
request of the accused Senator that the investigation proceed, 
because I do not believe that any charges of this sort against 
him, nor his own consent, can give the Senate jurisdiction to 
inquire into an alleged offense long preceding the election of 
the Senator, which, if it existed, was disclosed and was fully 
discussed in the campaign preceding his election, and which 
was for the voters of Maine to determine. I believe that the 
power given us by the Constitution to determine the qualifica- 
tions of a Senator is to determine those qualifications of age, 
citizenship, and residence, and the additional qualification of 
absence of treason required by the fourteenth amendment, and 
no more; and I believe that the power of expulsion by a vote 
of two-thirds was coupled with the power to preserve discipline 
in the Senate, and only that, and does not give us jurisdiction 
to go back into the indefinite past of the individual who comes 
here as the solemn choice of his State. I believe that the whole 
structure of our Government is based upon the conception that 
these sovereign States will for themselves choose the ambassa- 
dors that they wish to send to this body, and that any power 
of veto that we attempt to assert over the deliberate decision 
of the voters of a State in the choice of a Senator is a usurpa- 
tion of power by us, even if the Senator himself asks us to 
assert it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator object to inquir- 
ing of the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections as 
to the soundness of the view now expressed by the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is a question for us to 
decide, and not for any committee of the Senate to decide. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And I object to vesting juris- 
diction in them in this particular case. If we want their advice 
in some abstract matter of jurisdiction, well and good. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to remind the Senator 
that the resolution does not direct the committee to decide the 
matter. The Senate is going to decide it. We ask the aid and 
advice of the Committee on Privileges and Elections concerning 
the soundness of the views now expressed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Ah, but the resolution first asks 
that committee to investigate the facts—to sit, if you will, as a 
grand jury to ascertain whether this gentleman has or has not 
been guilty of this erime in the dim past—and then to advise us 
what we shail do in the circumstances; not what authority we 
have. The Senator may read that into his resolution, but there 
is nothing in the text of it that asks them to advise us of our 
constitutional authority, 
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I hope that I have made it quite clear that my vote is not 
determined on any belief or disbelief in these charges, I know 
nothing whatsoever about them save what I have read in the 
resolution. I know nothing whatsoeyer about Mr. GovLp’s 
guilt or innocence, and I do not undertake by my vote to pass 
upon it; but I do say, and say most solemnly, that if the 
Senate undertakes to assert a power that was attempted to be 
given to Congress in the Constitutional Convention, to exercise 
a veto over the persons named by the States to sit in this body 
a power that then was denied to the Congress—if we attempt 
to usurp that by implication from the language that was put 
into the Constitution, we are doing an immeasurable injury to 
the sovereignty of the States themselves. I care nothing about 
the fate of any one individual of us. It does not matter in the 
least. This case is unimportant in itself; but the injury that 
we do to the structure of our Government by this usurpation of 
power is something that will endure beyond the liyes of any of 
us who sit in this Chamber, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Gladly. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the Senator make any distinction, on 
this question of constitutional right, between the rights of the 
Senate and the rights of the House, where there are so many 
precedents on this point? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not considered the rights 
of the House, but it seems to me that there is a very funda- 
mental difference—that here we sit as representatives of the 
States, not of any particular number of people. We are chosen 
by separate States. They in the House are chosen by appor- 
tioned groups of individual citizens. Our status as representa- 
tives of the States is different from their status as representa- 
tives of individual citizens. 

Mr. GILLETT. But the same constitutional qualifications 
apply to both bodies. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I grant you that; but the 
fundamental reason for the difference in representation has to 
be borne in mind. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the precedents upon the part of 
the Senate are almost as many as those upon the part of the 
House; and heretofore it has never been discovered that there 
was any difference in the constitutional provision with refer- 
ence to the right of the House to pass upon the qualifications 
of its Members and that of the Senate. I do not think there 
is any. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator claim that 
there is any precedent for expelling a Member from this body 
for a crime supposed to have been committed before his 
election? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not a particle of doubt but that we have 
the power to expel a Member who has been elected for any 
reason that the Senate, in its own judgment, thinks sufficient. 
This is not a power which belongs to the States; it is a power 
which was specifically reserved to the Members of either body 
by the provisions of the Constitution itself. The reason I made 
the statement that I did was because I understood perfectly 
that if the doctrine which is now being announced were followed 
to its logical conclusion, the Senate would have no power to 
pass upon the qualifications of its Members regardless of what 
series of acts of corruption they might have been guilty of, or 
regardless of the fact that they may have purchased their seats 
here, or regardless of the fact that they may have committed 
all kinds of crimes before they got here. That doctrine has 
never heretofore prevailed, and I trust that the exigencies of 
the situation will not cause it to be established as a precedent 
now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator's 
perception were as able as his oratory, he would not haye 
taken any such meaning from what I said. 

Of course, this body has power to inquire into the validity 
of the election of its Members; and if that election is cor- 
rupt, of course, we have power to denounce it and refuse to 
seat the man who tried to profit by it. I have never uttered 
a syllable to the contrary of that. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator concede that the primary 
is a part of the election? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. BORAH. I had su 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Neither does the Supreme 
Court. Of course, the Senator may differ from them. The 
rest of us will make up our minds 

Mr, BORAH. No; the Supreme Court has not decided any 
such proposition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What does the Senator con- 
strue the Newberry case to mean? 


I do not. 
80. 
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Mr. BORAH. The Supreme Court in that case decided 
certain propositions, which resulted in the reversal of the 
case; but as to whether a primary was part of the election 
system, four judges held that it was, and four held that it 
was not, and one reserved his opinion on this question; so that 
question was not decided by the Supreme Court, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution’ submitted by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSEI. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren]. He is not present, and therefore I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stunoxsl. I understand 
that on this question he would vote as I would. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop}]. I understand that if he were present he 
ee also vote in the affirmative, I therefore let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My colleague, the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rxxo], and the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH] are necessarily absent. If present, they 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—70 

Ashurst Fletcher Jones, Wash. Sackett 
Bayard George Kendrick Sheppard 

rah Gerry Keyes Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett King Shortridge 
Broussard Glass McKellar Smoot 
Bruce Got McLean Steck 
Capper Gooding MeMaster Stephens 
Copeland Gould ceNar Stewart 
Couzens Greene Mayfield Swanson 
Curtis Hale etealt Trammell 
Dale Harreld Neely Tyson 
Deneen Harris Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Dill Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Hawes Pine Weller 
Edwards Heflin Pittman Wheeler 
Ernst Howell Ransdell Willis 
Ferris Johnson Robinson, Ark. 

ess Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. 
NAYS—7 
Bingham Moses Reed, Pa Wadsworth 
Blease Phipps Schall 
NOT VOTING—19 

Cameron Lenroot Overman Stanfield 
Caraway McKinley Pepper Underwood 
du Pont Means eed, Mo. Warren 
Frazier Norbeck Simmons Watson 
La Follette Nye Smith 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, on June 30 last I introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 122 in the Senate. I wish to give 
notice that at the first meeting of the Senate after the Christ- 
mas holidays I shall ask to have the joint resolution taken 
from the table, and I shall press for some definite action upon 
it. For information I ask that the joint resolution be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
Epwakps June 30, 1926: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the eighteenth amendment, known as Article 
XVIII, to the Constitution of the United States of America, be re- 
pealed, the said repeal to become valid to all intents and purposes 
when ratified by conventions in three-fourths of the several States in 
accordance with the provisions of Article V of said Constitution; and 
it is further 

Resolved, That such conventions shall be held prior to the day in 
the year 1928 designated for the choosing of electors for the purpose 
of electing the President of the United States and such conventions 
shall be composed of delegates elected thereto by a majority of the duly 
qualified voters in each of the several States. The number of delegates 
to be so elected, and the time and place of holding such conventions 
shall be determined by the legislatures of the several States, and the 
vote of a majority of such delegates to each such convention shall 
be the decision of the conyention on the proposal to amend said 
Constitution as herein provided. 


1926 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, on April 5, 1926, at the begin- 
ning of the prohibition hearings, held by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, I deliyered an address 
reviewing the practical workings of national prohibition, since 
the effective date of the Volstead Act, J@nuary 17, 1920, and 
claimed that under the provisions of the eighteenth amendment 
and that act national prohibition had proved a tragic failure, 
and aside from precipitating the end of the old saloon, which 
would have gone in time, anyhow, with the steady increase of 
temperance that was under way when the eighteenth amend- 
ment was adopted, had had no effect, on the whole, except 
that of blighting human happiness, debasing human morals, 
and discrediting human laws. In support of this claim I 
cited statistics furnished to me by the Prohibition Unit and 
the Federal Department of Justice showing that since the 
effective date of the Volstead Act arrests for violations of that 
act, made by Federal prohibition officers, convictions under it 
in the Federal courts, and seizures under it of illicit distilleries, 
stills, still worms, and fermenters, made by Federal prohibi- 
tion officers, had from year to year unceasingly mounted up; 
that is to say, the arrests, from 34,175 in 1921, the first full 
year of national prohibition, to 62,747 in 1925; the convictions 
from 17,962 in 1921 to 38,498 in 1925; and the seizures from 
95,933 in 1921 to 172,537 in 1925. These arrests, convictions, 
and seizures, imposing in number as they were, did not include 
any arrests or seizures made, or convictions obtained, by State 
authority. 

On the same occasion I pointed out that commitments for 
violations of the Volstead Act to Federal penitentiaries and 
State institutions for the care of Federal prisoners had 
increased from 97 in 1923 to 773 in 1925, and that in his report 
for 1925 the Attorney General of the United States had stated 
that of the civil cases, begun in the district courts of the 
United States, 90.4 per cent had been brought under the Vol- 
stead Act, and that of the criminal cases begun in those courts, 
87.2 per cent had been brought under that act, with the result, 
as I also pointed out, that the ability of the Federal district 
courts to handle the cases pending in them that had arisen 
otherwise than under the Volstead Act had been overtaxed 
almost to the limits of human endurance. 

I also showed by figures, procured by me personally from 
the chiefs of police of 36 of the leading cities of the United 
States, distributed over all parts of its area, that since the 
effective date of the Volstead Act, the trend of arrests for 
drunkenness in those cities had been constantly upward, with 
only such fluctuations as had been produced now and then by 
spasms of law enforcement, incited by especially aggravated 
conditions, 

I also called attention to. specific illustrations of the irre- 
pressibility of the natural and entirely legitimate appetite of 
the human body and spirit which the Federal Government, like 
some poor, erack-brained Don Quixote, is ineffectually assail- 
ing: such as the diversion of industrial alcohol for beverage 
purposes; the fraudulent or burglarious withdrawals of ware- 
housed liquors; the dishonest sales of medicinal whisky; the 
smuggling by sea and land into our country of illicit drink; the 
moonshine products manufactured everywhere in the United 
States, in swamps, in mountain fastnesses, in dense thickets, 
on rivers, in attics, in basements, in garages, in warehouses, 
in office buildings, even in caves and other underground re- 
treats; and the vast amount of grapes, corn sugar, and other 
materials used in making home brew, of one kind or another, 
in hundreds of thousands of American homes, 

I also called attention to the fact that the futile efforts of 
the Federal Government to suppress the rum runner and the 
bootlegger had been accompanied by larger and larger appro- 
priations from the Federal Treasury each year since the effec- 
tive date of the Volstead Act, and that these appropriations 
then amounted to some $30,000,000 per annum, to say nothing 
of the loss of the immense tax revenue of $443,839,544.98, 
which the Federal Government, before the advent of national 
prohibition, was deriving from distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors, and of the millions of dollars that American citizens, 
drawn away from their own country to lands where law is 
still a normal and reasonable thing, were expending in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and Europe. 

I also called attention to many of the social vices bred by 
the proseriptive and unworkable nature of Federal prohibition, 
such as general disrespect for law, youthful cravings for morbid 
forms of excitement, espionage, perfidy, and hypocrisy. 

I also brought out the fact that, out of a Prohibition Unit 
personnel of some 10,000 individuals 875 had been 
mostly for official misconduct or downright rascality in some 
form or other. 
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Nor did I overlook the extraordinary increase that had taken 
place in deaths from alcoholism and commitments for alcoholic 
insanity. 

My purpose now is to show that since April 5, last, the con- 
ditions, which I then pictured have not improved, but, on 
the contrary have, if anything, grown worse. I have been 
unable to obtain access to the forthcoming report of the At- 
torney General for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, but from 
advance information kindly furnished to me by him I find that, 
while arrests for violations of the Volstead Act and seizures 
of stills and the like under it were less during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, than during the preceding fiscal year, the 
number of individual convictions for violations of the national 
prohibition act during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
was the greatest ever entered up since the effective date of the 
Volstead Act, being no less than 44,022, or a total exceeding by 
5,524 the whole number of such convictions during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923. I also find that during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, commitments to Federal peniten- 
tiaries and State institutions for the care of Federal prisoners 
was 1,837 as against 773 during the preceding fiscal year. 

In illustrating last April the annual increase that had taken 
place in arrests for drunkenness, I limited my inquiry to 36 of 
the leading cities of the United States. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Moderation League, a civie association of unques- 
tionable standing, has tabulated the arrests for drunkenness 
made since the effective date of the Volstead Act down to 
January 1, 1926, by the police departments of 564 cities and 
towns of the United States. They, of course, constitute a much 
wider field of investigation than the 36 cities investigated by 
me. How justly entitled to public confidence any statistical 
conclusions reached by the Moderation League are might well 
be evidenced alone by the reputation and standing of its head, 
Austen G. Fox, of New York; of its research director, Stanley 
Shirk; and of some of the members of its directorate and 
advisory board, such as John G. Agar, president of the Na- 
tional Arts Club, of New York City; Newcomb Carlton, presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Co.; William N. Dyk- 
man, president of the New York State Bar Association; Right 
Rey. Charles Fiske, Bishop of Central New York; Haley Fiske, 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; Alexander C. 
Humphreys, president of Stevens University; Charles A. Pea- 
body, president of the Mutual Life Insurance Co.; William 
Barclay Parsons, president of the board of trustees of Colum- 
bia University; William C. Redfield, the former Secretary of 
Commerce; Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and former 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Sam- 
uel Sloan, vice president of the Farmers Loan & Trust Co.; 
Elihu Root, the famous lawyer and statesman; and Dr. 
William H. Welch, the famous Johns Hopkins pathologist. 

According to the tables of the Moderation League, drunken- 
ness increased almost twice as fast in 1925 as in 1924. To be 
more specific, in the 564 cities and towns tabulated by the 
league arrests for drunkenness were, in 1924, 21,000 in excess 
of the arrests for that offense in 1923, and, in 1925, 36,241 
in excess of the arrests for that offense in 1924. In 509 of 
the 564 cities and towns arrests for drunkenness in 1925 were 
129 per cent in excess of the arrests for drunkenness in the 
same cities and towns in 1920, the first year of national pro- 
hibition; and in 384 of the 564 cities and towns such arrests 
in 1925 were even more numerous than in 1914, when some 
States were licensing the old saloon and others were under 
State prohibition or local option. Most significantly, too, the 
tables of the Moderation League bring out the fact that con- 
ditions in the former so-called “dry” States are worse to-day, 
as compared with 1914, than are conditions in the so-called 
“wet” States. 

Last April I also referred to a letter which I had just 
received from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., in which 
it stated that between 1917 and 1920, the year when the Vol- 
stead Act went into effect, there was a decided downward 
trend in deaths from alcoholism among its 17,000,000 indus- 
trial policyholders, but that since 1920 there had been an 
upward trend, and that the percentage of deaths from alco- 
holism for 1925—2.9 deaths per 100,000 policyholders—was 
nearly five times that for 1920—0.6. 

Since last April the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has, 
from time to time, published similar statements, the last of 
which covers the first nine months of 1926. This statement 
reveals the fact that during this period deaths from alcoholism 
among the more than 17,000,000 policyholders of the company 
were more numerous by approximately 14 per cent than the deaths 
from the same cause during the corresponding period of 1925. 
In other words, the death rate was 3.3 per 100,000 during the 
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first nine months of 1926 and 2.9 during the first nine months 
of 1925. > 

Last April I also mentioned that, in a report rendered in 
1925 by the State hospital commission, of the State of New 
York, it was alleged that alcoholic insanity had trebled in that 
State during the five years of national prohibition. Since my 
reference to this statement, some instructive statistics have 
been compiled by Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, director of the bureau 
of statistics of the New York State Hospital Commission, in 
relation to alcoholic dementia in the State of New York. They 
show that it has steadily increased ever since the effective date 
of the Volstead Act, notwithstanding the fact that, during the 
decade before that date, it had steadily diminished. Especially 
significant is the increase in first admissions with alcoholic 
psychoses into State hospitals in the State of New York since 
the expiration of the first year during which the Volstead Act 
was in force. In 1921, it was 2.8 per cent; in 1922, 3.2 per cent; 
in 1923, 4 per cent; in 1924, 5.4 per cent; and in 1925, 5.7 per 
cent. 

These statistics, I might add, are in accord with the facts 
sets forth in an appeal for money with which to build a larger 
institution made last March by Dr. Hugh B. Gray, the superin- 
tendent of the Washingtonian Home, a home for the care of 
drunkards in the city of Boston. 


Never before in the history of the home— 
Said he— 
haye such demands been made upon it as during the last three years. 


In 1920, the institution sheltered 410 patients; in 1921, 694; 
in 1922, 931; in 1923, 1,215; in 1924, 1.301; and in 1925, about 
1,400. No wonder that the good doctor, in giving these facts 
to the public, should also have observed— 


I am firmly convinced that the Volstead Act is not beneficial to the 
cause of temperance. 


Naturally enough, the prohibition of the liquor traffic has 
stimulated the use of narcotit drugs. When human beings can 
not obtain wholesome meat, they take to eating vermin. When 
they are deprived of normal stimulants, not a few will take to 
unnatural ones. The total number of convictions under the 
Federal antinarcotic act has risen from 2,865 in 1922 to 3,465 
in 1926. In 1925 it was as high as 4,310. 

On his return from Europe last summer Leon C. Weinstock, 
the commissioner of prisons for the State of New York, 
expressed the opinion that since the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment the “drug habit” had increased more than 700 
per cent. 

Last April I also spoke of the mortality from poisoning 
for which the Volstead Act was responsible by subjecting human 
beings to the temptation of drinking industrial alcohol, loaded 
with poisonous and nauseous ingredients by the denaturing 
processes of the Federal Government, and by fostering the sale 
of lethal beverages in other forms. The truth of what I then 
said has been illustrated by more than one direful example of 
the atrocious impolicy of exposing mere human weakness to 
penalties utterly disproportionate to the gravity of its short- 
comings; that is to say, for all practical purposes in the case of 
thonsands of habitual or reckless drinkers to capital pun- 
ishment. 

Last July no less than 41 persons in the vicinity of Buffalo 
were killed in the course of five days by drinking the wood 
alcohol in a quantity of denatured alcohol, and shortly after- 
wards J. W. Quillen, chief chemist of the Federal Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, declared that during the year 1925, 700 per- 
sons had died in New York City alone from inbibing toxic 
liquor. 

A few weeks ago a single trickle of such liquor wiped out 
four or five lives near Annapolis in my own State. 

Of course, the pecuniary loss to the Federal Government 
from the vast outlays that it makes in its endeavors to break 
up the liaison between the bootlegger and the reputable citizen 
continues as heretofore, and if anything, the whiff of common 
sense and rational human enjoyment that is wafted to the 
United States from nonprohibitory lands like Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and Europe is more allur- 
ing to American tourists and pleasure seekers than ever. 

Since the fact was established last April that no less than 
875 persons had been separated from the Prohibition Unit for 
cause from the inception of prohibition to February 1, 1926, 
83 additional persons have been separated from it for cause; 
and since the fact was established, at the same time, that 7 
temporary warrant officers, 11 permanently enlisted men, and 
25 temporarily enlisted men, or 43 persons in all, had been con- 
vieted for offenses involving misconduct in connection with the 
police work of the Coast Guard in relation to the smuggling 
of liquor by sea into the United States, from the beginning of 
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this police work to April 1, 1926, 1 regular warrant officer, 
7 temporary warrant officers, and 15 permanently enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard Service, or 23 persons in all, have likewise 
been convicted for such offenses, 

In the history of human temptation there are few things 
that demonstrate mpre strikingly the folly and wickedness of a 
law, destitute of any real moral sanction, than the stigma 
which has become attached to the Coast Guard, once a semi- 
military organization, celebrated for its high standards of 
discipline and good conduct, since it was partly diverted from 
its noble function of saving human life to the ignoble function 
of outwitting and outspeeding rum runners. The only thing 
that tends to soften this stigma is the fact that, so far, no com- 
missioned officer, under the command of the able and upright 
head of the Coast Guard, Rear Admiral F. C, Billard, has been 
convicted of any form of misconduct in connection with its 
prohibition work, and that the same thing is true of the great 
mass of the regular and temporary warrant officers and perma- 
nently and temporarily enlisted men under the rear admiral. 
All the same, since last April one sordid and squalid scandal 
after another, deeply affecting the reputation of the Coast 
Guard, has been reported in the press. 

In May last an Associated Press dispatch from Seattle, 
Wash., stated that Roy Lyle, Federal district prohibition ad- 
ministrator, had declared that at least five or six United States 
Coast Guardsmen had been indicted by a Federal grand jury 
for faithlessness in the discharge of their duty, and the dis- 
patch further stated that Boatswain William Gardner, in 
charge of the Coast Guard rum chaser AB-1/, was the first 
guardsman to be arrested. 

In the month of June last-an Associated Press dispatch from 
San Diego, Calif., stated that under arrest and facing a general 
court-martial, as the result of the alleged disappearance of 
more than 500 cases of whisky from the rum-running launch 
SKS, Boatswain John D. Zeeuw and six enlisted men, com- 
prising the crew of the Coast Guard cutter Vo. 259, had ar- 
rived at San Diego on the cutter Vaughan. 

In July last an Associated Press dispatch from New York 
stated that Paul Louis Crim, one of the 16 men indicted be- 
cause of his connection with the William V. Dwyer liquor 
ring, had testified that the entire crew of Coast Guard cutter 
CG-203, Capt. Edward Gallagher in command, had aided in 
landing several cargoes of liquor for Dwyer. 

In the same month another Associated Press dispatch from 
Asbury Park, N. J., stated that a confession that members of 
one Coast Guard station had voted unanimously to go into the 
rum-running business featured the first day’s inquiry by Supt. 
M. W. Rasmussen, commanding the fifth district in the 
Jersey patrol; and that in another instance rum runners 
were declared to have been instructed by the wife of a station 
commander as to the best time to bring in cargoes. The dis- 
patch further stated that 10 men were under arrest as the re- 
sult of the disclosures, and that a dozen had been suspended 
and that additional arrests were expected. 

In November last an Associated Press dispatch from Boston 
stated that the Boston American had said in a copyrighted 
story that six Boston Coast Guard boats, ferrying the liquor 
from Rum Row at a “union price” of $1 a case, had led to a 
Federal investigation that had revealed Coast Guard boats as 
regular liquor carriers, with some of their officers as part 
owners in Rum Row vessels. 

In the same month an Associated Press dispatch from New 
York stated that indictments in which 33 men, 13 of them mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard, were charged with operating a rum 
fleet between Canada and the United States, had been returned 
by the Federal grand jury. The dispatch further stated that 
19 of those Indicted were already under arrest, including the 
members of the crews of Coast Guard cutters 126 and 192; and 
that the rum ring of which they were part was said to have 
paid on one occasion as much as $2,700 to Fred J. Lewis and 
William R. Hughes, at that time Coast Guardsmen on Coast 
Guard cutter No. 126, and that in some instances the delivery of 
the liquor on shore was actually effected by Coast Guard boats. 

Nor has recent demoralization in the Coast Guard stopped 
short of even more heinous wrongdoing than this. 

In November last a dispatch to the Baltimore Eyening Sun 
stated that the arrest and court-martial of the crew of Coast 
Guard cutter No. 297 had been ordered after the Federal nar- 
cotie agents had charged that it had driven them away at the 
point of the gun from the docks adjoining the fashionable 
Royal Palm Hotei in down-town Miami, when narcotic smug- 
glers were landing a shipment of contraband drugs. 

In some details the dispatches to which I have referred were 
doubtless incorrect, but in the main they were quite correct 
enough, I imagine, to convey a just idea of the extent to which, 
since last April, the lower grades of the Coast Guard Service 
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have been infected with the spirit of official faithlessness and 
venality. 

Tt is stated in the Minute Man of September, 1926, on the 
strength of an official letter which bore, it says, the signature 
of Rear Admiral Billard, the commandant of the Coast Guard, 
that between July 1, 1924, and June 30, 1926, 224 persons were 
discharged from the Coast Guard for bad conduct, and that 554 
were dishonorably discharged, making a total of 778, not to 
speak of the 2,609 deserters mentioned in the same letter. It 
would be curious to know how many of these discharged per- 
sons were discharged because of the belief that they had been 
faithless in the performance of their duties in connection with 
the prohibition law and how many of the deserters deserted 
because experience had shown them that rum running was 
more profitable than rum chasing. 

With such a record of admirable service as the Coast Guard 
has had in the past, and would still maintain unimpaired but 
for the pernicious influence of its prohibition work, it is not 
surprising that at the recent exercises held at the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial, to commemorate its one hundred and thirty- 
sixth anniversary, Commander H. G. Hamlet, the executive 
officer of the Coast Guard headquarters squadron, which patrols 
our New England coast and the area off New York City, should 
have tristfully admitted that the duty of enforcing the prohi- 
bition laws which had been imposed upon the Coast Guard had 
lowered its morale. 

Nor, so far as the Prohibition Unit is concerned, have lapses 
from good conduct in it been limited to mere subordinate 
members. I pass by such small fry as the six prohibition 
agents in the Newark, N. J., unit who are said to have been 
notified last May, at one time, that they were released for the 
good of the service, or the dry agent, L. W. Williams, who was 
a few weeks later sentenced to jail at Baltimore for accepting 
part of a bribe. 

I also pass by the numerous former Federal prohibition 
agents who since last April have been found guilty of violating 
the Volstead Act. The offenses of this class of individuals 
have been so frequent that it would almost make one believe 
that the delinquents became prohibition agents as a kind of 
postgraduate qualification for the business of bootlegging. 
Indeed, last September an Associated Press dispatch from 
Pittsburgh stated that even a former State prohibition director 
had been indicted there with 22 other persons for conspiracy 
to violate the Volstead Act. Bu what I wish to emphasize 
especially is that even the official obligations of many of the 
higher-place holders in the Prohibition Unit are not tempta- 
tion proof, as Edgar R. Ray, a prohibition commissioner for 
western Pennsylvania, is said to have been bold enough to 
declare last July when, in resigning from his office, he said, 
“This position is best suited for a rich man or a crook; I am 
neither.” Last May the fact was noted in the press that all 
four of the Federal prohibition directors who had been ap- 
pointed for the State of Wisconsin had successively become 
implicated in charges of criminal collusion with liquor outlaws. 
Two had served terms in prison; one, as I am informed, had 
been saved from the same fate only by death; and the fourth 
had just been indicted. 

In November last General Andrews stated that of the 24 men 
that he had appointed as prohibition administrators only 9 
remained in the offices to which they had been appointed, and 
that in the course of this extraordinary turnoyer he had had 
to get rid of a number of subordinates whom he found were 
either going wrong or were refusing to curry out established 
policies—to use his own words. Indeed, if the general him- 
self has not been incorrectly reported he has at times been 
disposed to give up his own high post as the head of the Pro- 
hibition Unit in despair. However, some of his recent utter- 
ances justify us in believing that, like most of us public-office 
holders, he is, as Benjamin Franklin wittily said of himself 
when his enemies were eager that he should resign from an 
office, deficient in the Christian virtue of resignation. 

A short time ago, when he was reported as announcing that 
he intended to stick to his job until finished, the Wall Street 
Journal was so flippant as to remark that he must be counting 
on an unusually ripe old age, I trust that he has the right to 
do so, for if we are to have a Prohibition Unit it is to be 
hoped that it will always be headed by some such sensible, 
frank, and honorable man as he is. 

In one respect, however, I think that the ideas of the 
general are obnoxious to the severest reproach. I refer to his 
disposition, in the appointment of prohibition administrators, 
to disregard the long-settled and salutary American principle 
that the military authority should always be kept subordinate 
to the civil. If he had had his way, all or the greater part of 
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would have been soldiers, and even at the present moment he is 
seeking to secure the enactment of a law authorizing the use of 
retired military officers in the prohibition seryich, The tend- 
ency of such a view of his function as the head of the Prohi- 
bition Unit is, in my judgment, altogether dangerous and bad. 
If prohibition is so difficult of enforcement that it can only be 
enforced by an agency so abhorrent to all our ordinary con- 
ceptions of civil policy as the ruthless spirit of military rigor, 
then it should not be enforced at all. Agencies of that sort 
may well be employed to repel foreign invasion or domestie 
tumult tantamount to insurrection or reyolution, but they have 
no place in those spheres of our national life in which wise and 
wholesome statutes, fortified by the general acquiescence of 
the human reason, are usually sufficient to preserve respect 
for law. Real law enforcement presupposes an enforceable 
law. Nor is evidence wanting that even a stern soldier can 
not always toy with such a seductive and enervating Delilah 
as prohibition, Ferreting out bootleg rats does not suit the 
genius and hardly becomes the dignity of a true soldier. In 
the long run the military pursuer is more likely to suffer than 
the pursued. 

When, since the day of Agamemnon, King of Men, or the 
swift-footed Achilles, or perhaps, I might say, when, since the 
day of that crest-fallen opera-bouffe hero, General Boom, did 
any man-at-arms ever bring down such derision and discredit 
upon his hapless head as did Gen. Smedley D. Butler in his 
Indicrous effort to dry up Philadelphia by strutting and swash- 
buckling? I answer, confidently, “ Never, except when General 
Andrews appointed his friend, the redoubtable Col. Ned M. 
Green, prohibition administrator for northern California and 
Nevada, and the gallant colonel promptly gave a black eye to 
his chief's theory of military invincibility and his own fond 
hope of becoming his chief's successor, by being weak enough 
to allow himself to become enmeshed in the net of a Federal 
indictment for the embezzlement of Government property.” 

And prohibition agents and directors and Coast Guards men 
are by no means the only ministers of the law who, since last 
April, have been led astray from the path of duty by the 
debasing solicitations of prohibition. Since that time mayors, 
ehiefs of police, patrolmen, and detectives have all found 
themselves tarred with that stick. Indeed, it is no uncommon 
thing for the itching palms of State police officials to be found 
outstretched in close proximity to those of prohibition agents, 
when rum has to be bribed through. For instance, when the 
steamship Eker was seized off Yonkers last May, a memoran- 
dum book is said to have been found aboard containing such 
entries as these: “Pd. cops $8,500"; “Pd. Pro. Agt. $1,000"; 
Pay off $20,000” ; “ Cop $125"; „Capt. $2,500”; “Ferry $250.” 

When the Coast Guard scandal at Seattle, to which I have 
already alluded, leaked out, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch, among those arrested were a Seattle police captain, a 
county sheriff, and two deputy sheriffs. Last May a dispatch 
from Boston declared that it was reported that— 


a rum scandal, compounded with payment of bribes and hush money 
to prominent police officials, with the perversion of justice in lower 
courts, and involving minor police officials, nearly a score of patrolmen 
and several prominent attorneys had been uncovered by District 
Attorney O’Brien, of Suffolk County. 


Previously similar scandals had transpired at Norfolk, Va., 
Toledo, and Cleveland, no less than 16 policemen having been 
haled before the city manager of Norfolk on the charge of 
having some interest in the profits of bootleggers. 

In June last a police lieutenant was arrested at Chicago on 
the charge of acting as a protective escort to a truck load of 
beer. About the same time 30 women civic reform leaders 
appeared before the police committee of the city council of 
Atlanta and charged that patrolmen were tipping off police 
raids on traffickers in liquor and vice. 

Last September, in a raid by more than 100 prohibition offi- 
cers in the Hell Hole” section of Berkeley County, S. C., part 
of the bag was a Federal prohibition agent, a county sheriff, 
and a State constable. 

In May last the former mayor of Coal Grove, Ohio, the 
marshal of that village, and a deputy sheriff were indicted for 
the larceny of liquor fines and of property confiscated in police 
liquor raids, 

Among the 79 persons, including gangsters, saloon keepers, 
and hoodlums, indicted at Chicago last October for conspiracy 
to violate the Volstead Act were the mayor and chief of police 
of Cicero, one of the suburbs of Chicago. 

The fact is that the connivance of corrupt public officials is 
so essential to big rum conspiracies that General Andrews was 
quite within bounds when he declared, in 1925, that the bribery > 
of Government officials was the chief obstacle in the way of the 
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enforcement of the Volstead Act. Last September 41 arrests 
for “rum bribery" by Federal officers were reported from 
Atlantic City: 

It would be easy to multiply instances of social degeneracy, 
resulting from practices begotten by prohibition, which have 
come to light since last April, but it is unnecessary to do this, 
as it goes without saying that social habits, good or bad, do 
not either spring up or pass away over night, and evidence has 
heretofore been freely brought forward from many different 
sources and by few persons in a more detailed manner than 
myself to show that the passage of the Volstead Act has, from 
the beginning, made drinking among women and young people 
of both sexes rifer than it had ever been before. 

Last June, after a visit to this country, Sir Philip Gibbs, the 
famous newspaper correspondent, said, speaking of what he 
had seen of drink in the United States; 


It flows at private dinner parties, and because forbidden by law 
nssumes an importance which would be regarded as disgusting in 
British homes, Women as well as men drink as though it is their 
only chance of mental elevation. I went to a party in one of the best 
houses of a great city in the West, and every woman there, including 
beautiful young girls, became hopelessly intoxicated before the evening 
was out. College boys carry flasks in their hip pockets and give drink- 
ing parties to girl friends, 


The party mentioned by Sir Philip, of course, is far from 
being typical of American manners or morals, and it is my be- 
lief that youthful drinking, though very widespread, has been 
somewhat exaggerated; but it is fair to say that the party 
attended by Sir Philip could not have taken place before the 
advent of national prohibition, and that it is only an extreme 
example of a form of excess that is all but too common, It is 
certainly a far ery from the manners of my own early life in 
southside Virginia and Baltimore, because I can truthfully say 
that I never saw a drunken woman (much less a girl), white or 
black, before I was 27 years of age. Even in such a compara- 
tively sober city as Baltimore no less than 266 women were 
arrested for drunkenness during the first eight months of the 
present year. 

In fine, the period that has elapsed since last April has 
brought with it simply repetitions in many forms and denser 
array of the flagrant scandals and monstrous abuses which 
have made prohibition little less than a black plague to our 
national life. Should God in His just ire ever wish to inflict 
upon the people of the United States the full measure of His 
consuming wrath, He need not afflict them as He did the re- 
bellions Israelites of old with fire and sword, or with bondage 
and exile in a strange land; He need but prolong the irritat- 
ing, demoralizing, tyrannical, and corrupting life of the eight- 
eenth amendment. Every day practically since last May the 
newspaper press of our land has recorded one or more fresh 
events or incidents evincing the fatuity, the meanness, the in- 
justice, the oppression, and the utter unenforceability of prohi- 
bition; and attesting, as nothing else in our history has ever 
attested, the truth of that sublime exclamation of Edmund 
Burke: 


Never! No, never! did nature say one thing and wisdom another, 


Now, we read that a fleet of 16 rum runners is hovering off 
our Pacific coast in an effort to discharge a cargo valued at 
$4,750,000; now, that a ship has been seized at Boston with a 
cargo of Belgian alcohol and choice liquors valued at $1,000,000 ; 
now, that another ship loaded with a cargo of champagne, 
whiskies, and other liquors, including raw alcohol, valued 
at $1,500,000 and manned by a crew of 23 persons, all “ roaring 
drunk,” has been seized 60 miles southeast of Atlantic City; 
and now, that still another ship has been seized farther out at 
sea with a cargo conjectured to be worth $5,000,000, Along with 
these items of information we learn that liquor is also being 
smuggled into the country through the air from Canada, with 
the aid of aeroplanes (one daring Chicago bootlegger being 
said to have accumulated a fortune of $5,000,000 by his aerial 
yentures and breweries), and under the waters of the Great 
Lakes, with the aid of submarines; and that it is even being 
towed subaqueously to the shores of Long Island in steel tor- 
pedo tubes. From a paper, contributed to the Saturday Erve- 
ning Post of October 2 last by Walton Green, chief prohibition 
investigator, we also learn that the Bahamas, a group of 
scattered coral reefs with a population of only 53,000 souls, 
mainly black, are collecting annually from its bootlegging ex- 
porters a customs revenue of around $3,500,000 a year; that 

‘imports of British whisky. into Cuba increased from 3,529 
gallons in 1918 to about 167,000 gallons at the present time; 
that imports of British whisky into Mexico increased from 
2,955 gallons in 1918 to 120,866 gallons in 1922; that the offi- 
cial records of the Canadian Goyernment show that $17,995,758 
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worth of liquor was exported to the United States from Canada 
during the past fiscal year; that even from contracted areas 
like Dutch Curacao and the islands of Barbados, Haiti, 
Trinidad, Martinique, and Guadeloupe rivulets of drink find 
their way to the United States; and that small and barren 
rocks as the French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon on the 
southwest coast of Newfoundland are—they are now studded 
with warehouses, to which tramp steamers repair not only from 
Canada but from England, Scotiand, France, and Italy, 

Again, one day we read that it is supposed that there hag 
been an increase of 550 per cent in the production of corn sugar 
and the other materials of which moonshine is made; another, 
that the largest distilling plant ever confiscated in Maryland— 
a plant in Howard County extensive enough to cover an acre of 
ground, and to turn out between 1,200 and 1,400 gallons of 
distillate every 24 hours—has just been seized in a prohibition 
raid; another, that a similar plant, occupying three floors of 
a four-story building, has been discovered within two blocks 
of the prohibition headquarters in the heart of the wholesale 
district of New Orleans; another, that six guards with sawed- 
off shotguns have been assigned to protect 25,000 gallons of 
bonded whisky stored in the warehouse of the Trans-Atlantic 
Trading Corporation, of New York, against a second attempt at 
robbery; and another, that thieves have even entered the 
Federal courthouse at Rutland, Vt., and carried away $5,000 
worth of liquor stored in the custody of the United States 
marshal; and that another set of thieves have stolen 330 
cases of liquor impounded in the Federal Building at Indian- 
apolis. Then, we learn from J. M. Doran, the head of the 
industrial alcohol and chemical division of the Prohibition 
Unit, that 15,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol are being 
diverted annually for beverage purposes, and that the Federal 
Government, cunning fox as it is, can not denature such alcohol 
with poison and nauseous compounds more rapidly than the 
renaturing chemist can render it potable; that, owing to the 
suspicions of the Government, sacramental wine withdrawals 
have dropped from 1,000,000 gallons during the five months from 
May to September, 1925, to 60,000 during the same period in 
1926; and that 27 physicians, 30 druggists, 16 whisky agents, 
and 4 corporations have been indicted by the Federal grand 
jury for illegal traffic in prescription whisky. And, then, from 
time to time the earth opens and a working group of the boot- 
leg underworld is brought to light, as when 19 persons were 
recently indicted at New York as members of a rum ring, 
rivaling in importance that headed by Dwyer, the de- 
posed “rum king,” who is now serving a term in the Atlanta 
penitentiary, or as when 79 members of the Cicero, III., rum ring 
were indicted, or as when 90 members of the Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls rum ring were herded up, or as when it was 
announced that 300 indictments would be returned by the Fed- 
eral grand jury at Cleveland against 300 members of a gigantic 
beer and alcohol conspiracy with spreading roots covering many 
different communities, 

And, finally, we realize more clearly than ever how little tha 
entire suppression of liquor smuggling, moonshining, and the 
fraudulent or forcible diversion of alcohol, whisky, or wine 
would mean to temperate human thirst when we are told that 
the vineyards of California, which were supposed to have been 
withered by prohibition as the barren fig tree was by the 
curse of Christ, now total 680,795 acres; that the entire grape 
crop of the United States in 1926 exceeded that of 1925 by 
400,000,000 bushels; and that the yineyard acreage in the 
Ozarks alone has risen from 500 acres in 1920 to 16,000 acres 
in 1926. 

It is only when we scan items of this sort from day to day 
in the press that we can fully grasp the estent of the fan- 
tastic and puerile task that the Government has undertaken 
in attempting to stifle, instead of regulating, a corporeal erav- 
ing so immemorial, so universal, so inwoven with the very 
texture of our being that it might well have been classed by 
Alexander the Great with lust and sleep as the things that 
made him sensible of his mortality, and that can be gratified 
by any man or child with wit enough to express the juice from 
a few bushels of grapes or to assemble a little sugar, a tea- 
kettle, a piece of pipe, and a vessel of water, or to add a little 
yeast to a little wort. 

In other words, ever since April last, as practically ever 
since the passage of the Volstead Act, one occurrence after 
another has demonstrated that the human appetite for drink 
is as widespread and constant as ever and that illicit as well 
as licensed purveyors can take care of it. The efforts of the 
Federal Government to starve it out are as ineffectual as the 
daily use of a razor is to prevent the return of a beard. Im- 
prisoned rum kings, as well as other kings, verify the truth 
of the old saying that no king ever made away with his suc- 
cessor. One rum ship is seized, only to be succeeded by an- 
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other with a yet bigger cargo. When one still is shattered it 
would almost seem as if the fragments, like the severed parts of 
certain marine organisms, become, by fission, new centers 
of propagation. General Andrews used a happy phrase when 
he spoke recently of the “endless growth” of stills. Lawless- 
ness quelled in one place reappears in another, like gout, 
which is repressed in one part of the body only to be driven 
to another. 

If the volume of liquor smuggled by sea is reduced by the 
activity of the Coast Guard, the deficiency, as General Andrews 
himself realizes, is promptly made up by quickened imports 
overland and a larger output from the countless host of stills. 
If General Andrews were not so richly entitled to the measure 
of respect due to every brave man struggling with adversity, 
there would be something almost Indicrous in his vain attempt 
to mop up the floods of liquor that illicit agencies of production 
and transportation are forever creating and moving with in- 
struments so often contaminated by prohibition that of many of 
them it may well be said, in the words of Dean Swift, Like 
very foul mops,” they “ dirty more than clean.” There is some- 
thing all but pathetic in his periodical announcements that at 
last Mrs. Partington has found a new broom adequate to the 
office of sweeping back the Atlantic. If he were not such a 
courageous, frank, and able man, I should compare him with 
the quack who advertised a pill good for the prevention of 
earthquakes. It is only fair to him to say that he has, at least, 
always had the discernment to see that any people who would 
allow their homes to be invaded by prohibition agents in search 
of fruit juices fermented beyond the nonintoxicating point, 
without determined resistance—asserted in many instances to 
the shedding of blood—would be the slaves of an even more 
ignoble weakness than any that drink ever betokened. It 
should never be forgotten that, so far, in its battle with the 
Government, liquor has not really called its home-brew reserves 
into the field at all. 

My review of the last eight months has sufficed, I am sure, 
to confirm the laconie observation that has recently been cred- 
ited’ to Dr. Clarence True Wilson, the head of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals: “ Pro- 
hibition enforcement leaks like a sieve.” Or, perhaps, I might 
rather quote the pithy epigram of Mr, Buckner, the United 
States district attorney for the southern district of the State 
of New York: 

The drys think they have won because they have the law. The wets 
think they have won because they have the liquor. 


In casting a retrospective glance over the last eight months 
I might also cite incidents in addition to those already men- 
tioned by me evidencing the tragic and squalid by-products, 
aside from the degraded sequels of ordinary drunkenness, that 
prohibition has produced. I have already recalled one con- 
spicuous case in which it snuffed out with a single exhalation 
of its poisonous breath the lives of 41 individuals. To the 
long list of deaths of both prohibition agents and lawless and 
innocent private persons in shooting episodes for which it is 
responsible, I might add the name of at least one guiltless, 
inoffensive citizen whom it has recently murdered. Last July 
an Associated Press dispatch stated that in Muskogee four 
persons had been shot, two seriously, and eight others severely 
clubbed by a deputy sheriff and a city detective crazed with 
drink, seized in liquor raids, who ran about the halls of the 
hotels in that city battering down doors and firing at guests as 
they lay in bed. How deeply dyed with hypocrisy some of its 
clerical crusaders are is illustrated in the fact that the subject 
of one news item that has been brought to my attention is a 
“raiding parson,” charged with borrowing money from a boot- 
legger, and the subject of another a “raiding parson” who, 
however hostile to Bacchus, was such a votary of Venus as to 
be detected by a policeman in the arms of a lewd woman in a 
motor car, 

To the general disrespect for law fostered by the unwork- 
able nature of the Volstead Act can more certainly than to any 
other cause be referred the existence of those daring bank and 
mail robbers and murderous gangsters of the present day, who 
recognize no law but the law of beak and claw. When has 
modern society in any civilized country ever witnessed such 
desperate villains as the members of the rival bootleg groups 
in northern and southern Illinois who, in their ferocious feuds 
with each other, have called to their aid even gas bombs and 
masks, machine guns, and airplanes? Well might Morgan A. 
Collins, the chief of police of Chicago, when speaking of such 
wars, pronounce the situation at Chicago “an almost hopeless” 
one and place the blame for it on prohibition, declaring that it 
was without teeth and lacked the sympathy of the public. 

The impression must by no means be formed that the history 
of the last eight months has been marked by prohibition 
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scandals only of a sectional, regional, or local character. To 
no small extent the idea seems to obtain that these scandals 
are the progeny merely of a few of our great American cities. 
No impression could be more erroneous. 

It is true that last June a staff correspondent of the Balti- 
more Morning Sun affirmed that over 4,000 saloons were in full 
blast in Chicago at that time, and that most of them were con- 
ducted by wholesale liquor-selling gangs. It is also true that 
last July the number of speakeasies in New York City were 
estimated by Chester P. Mills, the Federal Prohibition Ad- 
ministrator, at 15,000, a total of more than 100 per cent in 
excess of the total number of licensed saloons existing in the 
five boroughs of Manhattan in 1918 and more than 14 per cent 
in excess of the entire number of licensed saloons existing in 
the whole State of New York in 1918. 

Last May, in a report rendered by Hugh F. Fox for the 
International League of the Opponents of Prohibition, the 
writer stated that there were some 600 retail stores in New 
York City for the sale of materials and apparatus for private 
distilling, winemaking, and brewing. 

Last July a United Press dispatch from Detroit reported 
that the police estimate of the number of “blind pigs” in 
Detroit at that time was 15,000 as against the 1,600 licensed 
saloons which existed before prohibition. In a remonstrance 
made by the Detroit branch of the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation to that association, because of the extent to which the 
business of the members of the, Detroit branch was being 
prejudiced by the free lunch service of these “blind pigs,” it 
was stated that their undercover investigators had found that 
nearly $2,000,000 was spent for liquor in them eyery week. 
But figures furnished by great masses of urban population are 
too likely to make us forget that it is often just as important 
to keep ratios as numbers in mind. 

In an editorial last June the New York Times called atten- 
tion to the fact that Federal prohibition agents had found in 
1895 thirty-five times as many stills in Montana, in proportion 
to population, as they had in New York. About the same time 
wide currency was given in the same newspaper to these inter- 
esting facts: That in proportion to population, prohibition 
agents had seized eight times as many distilleries in the State 
of Idaho as in the State of New York; twenty-seven times as 
many stills, 100 times as many still worms, and eight times as 
many fermenters; and five times as much mash; had, strange 
to say, seized twice as many boats in Idaho as in New York; 
and had arrested more than twice as many offenders for viola- 
tions of the Volstead Act; and that in proportion to popula- 
tion, arrests for drunkenness in Pocatello, Idaho, had been 
ten times as numerous as in the city of New York, and in Twin 
Falls, Idaho, nearly five times as numerous. It was not until 
I read these figures that I fully understood why “ nullification” 
sits so heavily upon the indignant breast of the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. Surely the West can not be such a 
land of Arcadian purity and temperance as it is fondly imagined 
to be when Pocatello is tortured with a thirst ten times as 
exacting as that which distresses such a scarlet woman as the 
city of New York, and the Snake River and similar insignifi- 
cant streams in the State of Idaho are the scenes of more 
nautical confiscations than the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
which lave the mighty docks and piers of the city of New 
York. That no vindication of prohibition can be found even 
in Western States supposed to be so inveterately dry as North 
and South Dakota has recently been established in the most 
convincing manner by the special investigation of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Senate prohibition hear- 
ings last spring I received newspaper clippings from quite a 
number of citizens of Atlanta showing that more persons had 
been lodged in police stations in that city for being drunk on 
the last Baster Sunday than had ever been lodged in them on 
any previous day in its history. 

As is well known, more distilleries and fermenters were 
seized in Georgia during the fiscal year 1925 than in any other 
State of the Union. Only a few days ago the present governor 
of Alabama was arrested for being in too close proximity to 
a case of liquor at a hunting camp, but it must be a source of 
gratification to even his sternest prohibition friends to know 
that apparently a negro, always a very “handy” thing in 
the South, as we Southerners know, has been found who is 
pig vicariously to bear the burden of the governor's sin, 

any. 

Recently Ben C. Sharpe, the Federal prohibition administra- 
tor for the Carolinas and Georgia, has issued a statement 
declaring— 
that there is more liquor in North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia now than there has been in the past three years. 
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A short time ago T. L. Caudle, the special prosecutor ap- 
pointed by Goyernor McLean, of North Carolina, to assist in 
the prosecution of the former boss of a convict chain gang for 
killing two negro prisoners, admonished the jury that they 
should not disregard the testimony of witnesses for the State 
who had been in the chain gang, because they had been con- 
vieted only of violations of the probihition law; and, turning 
toward the andience sitting in the court room, said: 


If I were to ask every man out there who has violated the prohibi- 
law to rise, there wouldn't be a bench warmer left, with the possible 
exception of a few ministers and tea topers. 


In a recent letter to the New York Herald-Tribune R. 
Charlton Wright, the editer of the Columbia, 8. C., Record, 
Says: 

If there is, as a product of sincere conviction and honest observance 
of the law, such a reality as the “Dry South,” I have yet to see it, 
and I have lived and journeyed all over it for more than 40 years. 


In the Congressional Recorp of March 11, 1926, will be 
found a letter from M. B. Wellborn, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, to the Hon. W. D. UrsHAw, who, to the infinite 
relief of everyone who values time and mental sanity, went 
down at the recent congressional election, in which the writer 
says: 

I may say that, from what I can learn, drinking is almost universal, 
not only in Atlanta but in every town in Georgia and throughout the 
South. ý 


And what about this city, Washington, the National Capital, 
where the President, the Chief Executive of the Nation, has 
his big white house, where the Supreme Court renders its 
majority and dissenting opinions with respect to vexed ques- 
tions arising under the Volstead Act, where the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church tells Congress, to use 
a slang expression, where to get off, where General Andrews 
has his unavailing watchtower, and where the rum devil is 
forever dying but never dies? The question can be briefly 
answered. Steadily every year arrests for drunkenness in 
Washington have ascended from 5,415 in 1920 to 11,160 in 1925, 
and at the rate at which they are ascending, at the present time, 
will prove much more numerous in 1926 than in 1925. In a 
single month—last October—they have numbered as many as 
1,452 arrests. 

These illustrations will suffice, I am sure, to maintain the 
claim that, so far from being merely regional or urban, 
nothing is more truly national than prohibition scandals and 
abuses. Even the bootleg industry is coextensive with our 
entire national territory, as General Andrews himself has 
admitted; and home-brewing is not less general. 

But far the most significant revelations during the last 
eight months have been those disclosing the theocratie power 
which certain groups of distempered or misguided individuals 
have been asserting in the name of the church and sound 
morals, in the province of the state, in relation to prohibition. 

God forbid that I should say any word unjustly deroga- 
tory to religion, to the church, or to any minister of the gospel. 
Jam a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and one 
of the most temperate of men. I was born and bred in a Presby- 
terian community in southside Virginia, and among my most 
cherished and hallowed associations are those that connect me 
with the Presbyterian Church that my father and mother at- 
tended every Sunday, and to which I owe a debt of obligation 
that I humbly acknowledge but can never repay. 

From the pulpit in that church sacred precepts of duty and 
love reached my ears that exercised a profounder influence 
over my character in early life than anything else ever did 
except the example of righteous conduct set me by my par- 
ents. But never once, though the region in which that church 
stood, like the rest of the South, had just suffered the cruci- 
fixion of the reconstruction period, did I ever hear one word 
of politics from the pulpit of that church dressed up in the 
attire of moral reform or otherwise. It songht only through 
the teachings of Christ Jesus and the inculeation of those 
rules of upright and decent living prescribed by the higher 
parts of our nature to lay a solid and lasting foundation of 
individual character upon which the home and the Common- 
wealth could safely be rested. In learning, in eloquence, in 
stainless integrity, in purity of speech and behavior, in personal 
dignity, in simple, unaffected piety, and in all that makes one 
human life a fount of hope and solace to another the Presby- 
terian clergy in that remote and sparsely settled region were the 
equals, I am confident, of any body of men that ever became 
the spiritual guides of their fellow creatures. 

For the Methodist Episcopal Church, too, I entértain a high 
degree of respect. It was born in schism and bears many in- 
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delible marks of its militant origin. Its fervid zeal, in my 
judgment, hurries it at times into extremes. But no church in 
the United States wars more unceasingly or more effectively 
upon sin and moral shortcomings in all their forms, and none 
has, through the action of its individual members in their civic 
relations, done more to promote useful political reforms. My 
feelings about the Baptist Church, the church which did so 
much to sever church and state in Virginia, are very much 
the same. Toward these evangelical churches, therefore, which 
have been the principal nutritive centers from which prohibition 
has derived its strength, I cherish none but the kindest senti- 
ments, They are all Christian churches, striving with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, the Lutheran Church, and other 
Protestant churches, and the Catholic Church, the mother of 
all Christian churches, and the Jewish synagogue, to purify and 
exalt the human heart and to fix it upon something beyond the 
earth rim of our mortal life. 

Of the Catholic Church I have no complaint to make. Some 
time ago a friend of mine asked a Catholic priest why the 
Catholic Church, as a church, had never given any countenance 
to prohibition, though forever insisting upon the virtue of tem- 
perance, and exemplifying in Father Mathew the most per- 
suasive advocate, perhaps, who ever preached it. Lou for- 
get,” he replied, “that the Catholie Church has eighteen hun- 
dred years of experience with human nature behind it.” He 
might have added that it was not with water but with wine 
that, throughout this long stretch of time, the blood of our 
Lord had been symbolized in its sacraments. If the late Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, who was for many years the most revered and 
beloved citizen of Baltimore, had been an inspired prophet or 
a highly trained statesman he could not have predicted more 
clearly and vividly than he did the moral ruin that would be 
wrought by prohibition. The long watch that the Jewish 
synagogue has kept over the workings of the human heart has 
also preserved it from any deceptive illusions about it. Nor do 
I forget that a few months ago the Louisiana Conference of the 
Lutheran Church adopted a noble series of resolutions in rela- 
tion to prohibition, deprecating any attempt on the part of the 
civil powers to discharge their purely secular functions in any 
way through the agency of the church. 

Neither do I forget that the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
though it contains within its ranks not a few prohibitionists, 
as is true of the Catholic Church also, is satisfied to leave to the 
ordinary course of political procedure the solution of drink 
problems. I remember, too, that many of the communicauts 
of even those evangelical churches which are most unreservedly 
committed to the cause of prohibition are either opposed to it 
or believe that its enforcement should be left to the secular 
arm of the state; but I do say that by creating or countenane- 
ing such an official agency as the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
and such an interdenominational agency of numerous church 
bodies as the Anti-Saloon League, by collecting vast sums of 
money from church sources and expending them in the promo- 
tion or defeat of individual candidates for seats in Congress 
and other offices, and by holding continuously the bludgeon of 
menacing numbers, knit together by church ties, over the heads 
of parties, legislators, and placemen generally, actual or ex- 
pectant, the churchmen behind the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Anti-Saloon League have raised an issue even 
more significant and momentous to the American people aud the 
written constitutions under which they are supposed to live 
than any raised by prohibition itself. 

It is whether church and state are to be kept separate in 
this country in fact as well as theory. It is whether political 
and social questions that find their way to legislative chambers 
are to be setiled by legislators, chosen by the voters under our 
constitutional forms and clothed with all the political and 
moral responsibility that attach to their indubitably repre- 
sentative character, or, for all practical purposes, by the pres- 
sure upon those legislators of sectarian busybodies and inter- 
meddlers, legally invested with no political or moral responsi- 
bility whatever, and recognizing no restraints upon their co- 
ercive power, except such as their fanaticism or extravagance 
may choose to impose. It is whether, after taking ont or 
attempting to take out of the lives of millions of human beings, 
men and women who have used drink without the slightest 
injury to themselves or others, the pleasure of harmless sensual 
indulgence, these self-constituted guardians of the public 
morals are to be allowed to club legislative bodies into the 
denunciation of even such innocent human enjoyments and 
recreations as smoking, dancing, dramatic entertainments, 
Stakeless card playing, and reasonable Sabbath relaxations. 
It is whether we are to revert to the puritanical conditions 
which led a great English poet of the eighteenth century to say 
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that the worst of madmen is a saint run mad,” or, in other 
words, to the Puritan Commonwealths of old England and New 
England which, with their jails, pillories, stocks, ducking stools, 
and thousand and one teasing, irritating, and acrid restraints 
upon even the most innocent manifestations of human gayety 
and happiness, made the human mind as much the seat of 
preverse prejudices and whimsical absurdities as of wholesome, 
useful thoughts, and the human heart as much the seat of 
corrosive hatreds, hyprocrisy, and deceit as of cordial feelings 
and sound moral impulses. 

I trust that in the providence of God no such day as that 
will ever come. Should it do so, the moral reaction which 
always follows a Puritan era, and which is already reflected in 
the crimes and social offenses that prohibition has brought 
down upon us in such fearful abundance, might assume the 
proportions of the shameful era of widespread, unblushing 
profligacy and vice which followed the dissolution of the Puri- 
tan Commonwealth of England. 

Already the ecclesiastical agencies, of which I have spoken, 
have succeeded in riveting upon our necks a tyranny only less 
galling than it is despicable and only less despicable than it is 
galling. One by one the spirit at least of the constitutional 
guaranties of civil and religious liberty, without which the 
Federal Constitution would never haye been adopted by our 
fathers, has been strained almost to the breaking point; such 
as the guaranty forbidding any religious test as a qualification 
to any office or public trust, or that which proclaims the right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, or that 
which declares that no person shall be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb, or that 
which declares that in all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and publie trial by an im- 
partial jury. I have already spoken of the manner in which 
General Andrews is violating the spirit of those provisions of 
the Federal Constitution which indicate how earnestly its 
framers felt that the insignia of civil authority shonld not be 
made to yield to the arms of the soldier. I see that, not content 
with the moral infection which prohibition has communicated 
to the Prohibition Unit and the Coast Guard, THOMAS L. 
BLANTON, a Member of the House from Texas, is suggesting that 
the marines, too, should be employed as rum chasers. 

For years the use of the injunction, even in the angriest 
labor disputes, has been strongly deprecated by no small part 
of the American people, but now the time consumed in jury 
trials that were once thought so essential to American liberty 
is economized by clapping thousands of padlock injunctions 
on the front doors of outlawed premises. Once in the selection 
of Federal enforcement agents some decent regard was shown 
to local prejudices and predilections, and ordinary civilians 
were supposed to suffice for such work. Now, General Andrews, 
finding that he can not even repress the lawlessness that laughs 
loud and long in his very face in the city of Washington, calls 
in one military instrument from the State of Texas and an- 
other from the State of Massachusetts as district administrator 
and deputy district administrator, to dragoon the people of 
Washington and the people of Maryland into obedience to a law 
which does not command their obedience simply because it does 
not command the obedience of the human reason, 

Almost every day brings to us some new reminder of the 
bitter oppression visited upon us by prohibition. Since the 
evil hour of its birth, the pages of its depraved and turbulent 
history have been reddened, I believe, by the blood of some 
49 prohibition agents, and of not a few citizens, many of whom, 
doubtless, would have led honorable and useful lives but for 
its insidious invitations to misconduct. 

Some of you will recollect, I am sure, that prohibition 
agent at Steubenville, Ohio, who last summer broke into the 
private home of one of its inhabitants without a search warrant, 
and when asked why he had done so, replied, It is none 
of your damned business“; pulling out a pistol as he uttered 
the insult. It is gratifying to record the fact that the house- 
holder was too quick for him and shot him dead, and to the 
honor of the Ohio jury, which tried the slayer, he was acquitted. 

To my intense gratification, I see that another householder 
has just been awarded the sum of $25,000 by an Ohio jury for 
an unwarranted entrance into his home by a prohibition agent. 
Things like these show that the old love of liberty is not 
yet entirely extinct in the breasts of the American people; 
and that General Andrews exhibited not a little canny sagacity 
when he said a short time ago, that with the suppression of 
liquor smuggling and diversion, and of moonshining, he would 
consider his mission at an end. Even the tyranny of the lank, 
sour-yisaged Puritan of England or New England was not 
accompanied by a pettier animus or by a more odious duplicity 
and hypocrisy than that engendered by the bulldozing organiza- 


tions which I have been describing. Last September my indig- 
nation was deeply aroused by an item in a Philadelphia news- 
paper, which stated that a white-haired, bent, and palsied old 
man of 87 had been set down by his sympathetic neighbors in 
a seat before an United States commissioner at Philadelphia to 
face the infamous accusation of having fermented a small 
amount of grape juice in his own kitchen for his own use. 

Who is not familiar with the judge who is dry in the court 
of justice and wet in the court of public opinion? Who is not 
familiar with the Congressman with the dry tongue and the 
wet throat? No wonder so many of them scatter when an 
address such as that I am delivering is delivered. 

We have had that kind of Congressman even in Mary- 
land. The only apology that is to be made for him is that 
if he only votes dry it seems to make no difference to the 
Anti-Saloon League whether he drinks or not. George W. 
Crabbe, the superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League for the 
State of Maryland, has recently said that he “would much 
rather support a man who drinks but votes dry than support 
a personal dry who is wishy-washy,” apparently not realizing 
how disgraceful the admission was. Crabbe came from Ohio 
originally and I trust that the two prohibitionist Senators from 
Ohio may yet induce him to revert to the characteristic habits 
of the crab genus and to shuffle his way backwards from Mary- 
land to that State. And when did any body of men that pro- 
fessed to be moral reformers ever indulge in such unseemly 
abuse of their opponents as some of the principal retainers of 
the Anti-Saloon League do? Some time ago one of them, W. D. 
Ursuaw, spoke of Atlanta as the greatest city of the greatest 
State of the greatest Nation on earth. Since then I see that 
he has accused me of “bungling bravado,” whatever that may 
mean; so I will cap his eulogy of Atlanta by saying that I little 
heed what may be said of me by the greatest blatherskite 
of the greatest city of the greatest State of the greatest 
country on earth. I see, also, that Wayne B. Wheeler has 
recently, in an essay in the Current History Magazine, re- 
called the saying of Dr. Samuel Johnson that patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel and affirms that the saying 
“needs little revision to define State rights, of which I am 
proud to be one of a great host of defenders. I recommend 
to him that other saying of Doctor Johnson that a man who 
ealls all the world a scoundrel convicts at least one. 

I also see that in a recent essay in Collier's Weekly that the 
Rey. James Cannon speaks superciliously of the Edges, the 
Edwardses, the Wadsworths, the Jim Reeds, and the Bruces, 
and other antiprohibitionists. If you believe him it is only 
the Cannons that are of good report. The truth is that this 
sort of vulgar vituperation is thoroughly symptomatic of the 
entire Anti-Saloon League movement. In the history of that 
movement one looks in vain in the utterances of its leaders 
not simply for truly religious sentiments, but even for those 
evidences of disinterested enthusiasm, pure personal zeal, and 
lofty elevation of spirit which have generally marked the great 
moral movements of human history. They are usually such 
utterances as we should expect from the men who look after 
the squalid, intriguing side of ordinary political activities. 
They reveal a desire to promote the cause of prohibition not 
so much by honest and fair-minded discussion of its merits as 
to impress weak-kneed public men with the long purse, the com- 
pact organization and the numerous adherents of the Anti- 
Saloon League forces, and to let them know that if they do not 
fall in with the purposes of the league it will do them up in one 
way or another at the polls. In other words, only in their un- 
bridled intemperance of speech and in their irrational lack of 
all sense of proportion between different grades of moral 
offenses and different grades of punishment do they disclose 
any variations from the aims and speech of the practical poli- 
ticians whose methods they industriously emulate. 

A short time ago two brothers, Neufield T. and Winfield 
Jones, the sons of a former Anti-Saloon League superintendent 
for the State of Georgia, were convicted in the Federal court 
at Baltimore of participation in a conspiracy to violate the 
Volstead Act and were sentenced to the Federal penitentiary 
at Atlanta for a term of two years; but, though the United 
States district attorney of Maryland, an ardent prohibitionist, 
has refused to unite in an application for parole made by the 
two brothers, because of his belief in the justice of their con- 
yiction, many of the leading individuals who direct the energies 
of the Anti-Saloon League, such as Bishop James Cannon, vice 
president of the Anti-Saloon League of America; F. S: McBride, 
general superintendent of that organization; E. H. Cherring- 
ton, general secretary of the World League Against Alcoholism ; 
Clarence True Wilson; the general secretary of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and W. D. UrsHaw, forgetting the uncom- 
promising manner in which the Anti-Saloon League has stickled 
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for the rigorous punishment of violators of the Volstead Act, 
including the deportation of alien bootleggers and jail sentences 
for first offenders, did not scruple to write letters to the parole 
board of the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta supporting, in one 
way or another, as I have the right to infer, the application of 
the Jones brothers for parole. It is only fair to state that the 
redoubtable Pussyfoot Johnson, who has insisted that no parole 
should be granted to prohibition offenders and that the Federal 
Army and Navy should be called out to quell bootlegging, was 
so consistent as not to be among the writers. I am unable to 
state the exact contents of the letters, because while I have 
applied to the Attorney General for copies of them, I have 
never been able to obtain the copies, or anything but an intima- 
tion that he would be glad to have a talk with me about the 
matter at his office. 

How trivial does the stir that is now going on about the 
excessive use of money at recent senatorial primaries seem 
when compared with the enormous sums that the Anti-Saloon 
League expended in bringing about the adoption of the eight- 
eenth amendment and the enactment of the Volstead Act, and 
has since expended in influencing elections. 

We have the authority of Wayne B. Wheeler himself for 
saying that, during the three or four years preceding the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment, the expenditures of the 
National Anti-Saloon League and its State subsidiaries amounted 
to about $2,500,000 per annum, and that as long ago as Novem- 
ber, 1923, about $35,000,000 had been—to use his highly practi- 
eal expression—" invested” in the prohibition movement. We 
have also learned that during the period from 1920 to 1925, in- 
cinsive, about $3,444,623 was received and disbursed by the 
National Anti-Saloon League headquarters at Westerville, Ohio. 
‘And this sum, great as it is, does not include, as I understand it, 
the expenses of the Anti-Saloon League State organizations or 
money spent by the National Anti-Saloon League in political 
campaigns, The entire slush fund expended by the National Anti- 
Saloon League from 1917 to 1926, exclusive of expenditures by 
Anti-Saloon League State organizations and those made by the 
National Anti-Saloon League in political campaigns, has been 
computed to be not less than $11,000,000, while during the two 
national campaigns of that period $8,345,000 was the total 
amount expended by the Republican Party and $3,856,000 the 
total amount expended by the Democratic Party. And we 
should remember that the Anti-Saloon League insisted for a 
long time that it was not amenable to corrupt practices acts 
because it was a church and not a political organization, and 
yielded its point only when it found that it durst not longer 
maintain it. Even during the recent “slush-fund investiga- 
tion” conducted by Senator James A. Reep, and his committee 
associates, it strenuously and successfully refused to give 
publicity to the names of some of its pecuniary contributors. 

Last June the fact was made public that when the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature declined to make an appropriation that 
it was asked to make for the enforcement of prohibition in 
that State a fund of about $130,000 was raised by the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Pennsylvania to aid Governor 
Pinchot in enforcing it and was expended partly in the em- 
ployment of prosecuting attorneys, investigators, sleuths, and 
undercover men, who not only received salaries but allowances 
for drinking expenses incurred in the course of espionage. 

Just think of it! Here was a mere coworker of the Anti- 
Saloon League, clothed with no legal authority whatever, to put 
into operation the machinery of the criminal law, delegating 
to itself the most important and delicate functions of the 
State, surrounding itself with a flying squadron of prosecutors, 
spies, and snoopers, and expending thousands of dollars for a 
political object, unaudited by any responsible public agency. 
Are there to be Federal and State Governments more powerful 
than the Federal and State Governments themselves? That is 
the issue which this incident, too, raises. 

And mind you, the influences by which the energies of the 
Anti-Saloon League are directed are largely the influences 
which are foreyer holding up to us the scarecrow of papal 
domination, Only a day or so ago I was asked to assist in 
establishing a Protestant broadcasting station in Washington 
for the purpose of counteracting the “concerted move on foot 
to deliver our beloved Nation into the hands of the Roman 
hierarchy.” How such a request came to be made of one who 
loathes religious bigotry and self-seeking humbug as I do, it is 
hard for me to understand. If the Catholic Church had inter- 
fered with the authority of the state, and brow-beaten candi- 
dates, legislators, and other public officials as the clerical 
leaders of the prohibition movement have done, the whole 
country would long ago have been aflame. It has done nothing 
of the sort, and has in many respects set an example of dignity 
and wisdom in its relations to the state which might well be 
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imitated by the sectarian extremists in our Protestant com- 
munions, 

If there is any Vatican prejudicing the freedom of our 
political life, it is not the ancient Vatican at Rome but the 
brow-beating Vatican which the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has erected just across from the United States Senate Office 
Building, and only a few paces away from the front steps of 
our National Capitol; and if there are any Peter's pence col- 
lected in the United States for political purposes it is not those 
that are collected for the support of the Papal See but those 
that are collected by the Anti-Saloon League for the promo- 
tion of its political aims. So dangerous are the tendencies 
of the latter that I can see how a true Protestant, fully alive 
to the vital importance of keeping state and church asunder 
at the present time, might well believe that the best way to 
assure that condition of things and to reestablish the Federal 
Constitution on the old foundations which have been so gravely 
sapped by Protestant clericalism would be to elect to the Presi- 
dency some Catholic, like Alfred E. Smith, who is a Catholic 
in his own home and in his own church, but just a simple 
American when seated in the executive chair at Albany. 

But I am glad to say that evidences are multiplying, that the 
prohibition incubus is dissolving and that the organized power 
which has bullied and oyerawed, to no small extent, public 
opinion is crumbling too. Among these evidences are the news- 
paper polls taken before the Senate prohibition hearings last 
April, in which, of 6,376,165 votes cast, the “drys,” to use the 
cant of to-day, cast only 15.24 per cent, the profound effect of 
those hearings upen public sentiment and the results of the 
popular referenda in relation to prohibition, submitted to the 
voters last November in the States of New York, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Montana, Nevada, Missouri, Colorado, and California. 
Of the total number of votes cast, pursuant to all these refer- 
enda so far as the total number has been finally ascertained, 
viz, 5,756,621, 62.6 per cent were wet,” to use again the cant 
of the day, and 37.4 per cent were “dry.” In the great States 
of New York and IIlinois the “wet” percentage was as high 
as 76 per cent. In New York the proportion of wet votes to dry 
was more than 8 to 1. 

Of the eight States, five—New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Montana, and Nevada—returned an affirmative answer to the 
referenda submitted to their voters, and only three—Missouri, 
Colorado, and California—a negative answer to the referenda 
submitted to theirs. The group of States first mentioned con- 
tains in the aggregate a population of 20,262,228, or between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of the entire population of the United 
States, and the group of States secondly mentioned contains a 
population of only 7,837,530. The overwhelming victory won 
by the “wets” in the struggies over the referenda becomes 
still more manifest when it is recollected that the Missouri 
referendum was in such a radical form that the St. Louis 
Dispatch, the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
and Senator James A. REED, all inveterate foes of prohibition, 
advised its rejection, and that the triumph of the “drys” in 
California by a majority of only 56,000 was unquestionably due 
in no small measure to the enormous juice-grape industry which 
the fostering patronage of prohibition has built up in that 
State. Even in Colorado the popular majority of the “drys” 
was only 27,400 votes. The results of these referenda were so 
plainly foreshadowed by the newspaper polls and the prohibi- 
tion hearings, to which I have alluded, that it is easy to under- 
stand why the prohibitionists should have striven even by court 
injunctions to restrain the submission of some of them to the 
voters. 

Even now Wayne B. Wheeler is industriously seeking to 
belittle the significance of such referenda as compared with the 
election of candidates. Of course, the Anti-Saloon League 
prefers the latter test, because it can bulldoze and bribe candi- 
dates, but it can not bulldoze and bribe the entire body of 
voters in a State. 

Moreover, it is computed by the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment that the net result of the November 
elections, so far as Congress was concerned, was the addition 
of at least 7 Senators to the ranks of the “ wets” in the Senate, 
and at least 14 Representatives to the ranks of the “ wets” in 
the House of Representatives. Minor indications of the tre 
mendous reaction that is taking place against prohibition 
throughout the country may be seen in the adoption last March, 
by a vote of 60 to 32 by the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives, of a resolution recommending to Congress the passage 
of an act modifying the Volstead law and the submission of 
prohibition to a vote of the people; and by the resolutions 
recently adopted by the Democratic State convention in Con- 
necticut demanding the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
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How low the moral prestige of prohibition has fallen is seen 
in the election of the wife of John W. Langley, the former 
Member of Congress from Kentucky, now in the Atlanta 
Penitentiary, for a criminal offense related to prohibition, 
to the House of Representatives; and by the reelection of 
Lowell B. Mason to the State Senate of Illinois when under 
an indictment as a party to a conspiracy to violate that 
act; and by the growing reluctance of juries to convict 
offenders under that act, as at Rancocas, N. J., a few weeks 
ago, when the judge felt constrained to rebuke a jury for 
acquitting prisoners who were accused of assisting in land- 
ing a large cargo of contraband liquor. We have still more 
indicia of what is in store for prohibition in the course of 
time when we add to what I have said the return of Davip 
J. WALSH, an avowed modificationist, to the Senate from the 
State of Massachusetts, despite the outspoken support given 
to the rival candidate by the President; the election of Robert 
F. Wagner, an equally pronounced modificationist, to the Senate 
from the State of New York, largely because of the enforce- 
ment plank on which his able and distinguished opponent, 
JAMES W. WapswortH, was forced to stand; the election of 
WILLIAM S. Vare, another modificationist, to the Senate from 
the State of Pennsylvania; the election of Harry B. HAWES, an- 
other modificationist, to the Senate from the State of Missouri, 
notwithstanding its adverse vote on the referendum submitted 
to its voters; and the two Senators, Senator COPELAND, of New 
York, and Senator Opp, of Nevada, who now deem themselves 
bound by the action of their respective constituents in relation 
to the New York and Nevada referenda. 

And the growing disgust with prohibition in the United 
States is only another phase of the movement against it which 
is taking place in every country of the world where it has been 
tried. Finland, apparently, is on the eve of revolt against 
it; Russia has recently gone back to vodka; Norway has just 
put an end to prohibition by a great popular majority; and a 
few days ago Ontario spewed it out of its mouth. 

In the United States it promises to be the pivotal issue of 
the next presidential election. Nothing veiled by the future 
can be more certain than that the Democratic Party, unless 
it has resolved to face such a rupture as that which took place 
in it on the eve of the Civil War, can not venture to nominate 
a dry candidate at its next national convention. Should it 
be resolved to do so it might just as well not hold any con- 
vention at all, because such a candidate could not hope to 
receive the electoral votes of any of the North Atlantic sea- 
board States, including the State of New York. 

If the national Democratie Party is not to be hopelessly 
divided during the next presidential campaign, either the pro- 
hibitionists or the antiprohibitionists in its ranks must yield 
ground. If so it should be the prohibitionists, because when 
they give up prohibition for temperance they give up nothing 
worth keeping, and when the antiprohibitionists give up tem- 
perance for prohibition they give up everything. 

If the presidential candidate at the next election is to be a 
“dry,” let it be the Republican candidate, not the candidate 
of the party which began its existence as the champion of 
State rights and of that personal liberty which can be violated 
by sumptuary legislation almost as deeply as by iron fetters 
and shackles, If both the Republican and Democratic conyen- 
tions should nominate a dry,“ liberty-loving Democrats in 
“wet” States might well vote for the Republican candidate 
rather than the Democratic, if for no other reason on the 
Shakespearean principle, that “ Lilies that fester smell far worse 
than weeds.” 

As a Democrat, I am not only disgusted with prohibition 
but I haye, I confess, grown restive under the long exclusion 
of the Democratic Party from power. At my time of life that 
means nothing to me in any selfish sense, but it means much to 
the. unbroken fealty that I have ever borne to the principles 
enunciated by Thomas Jefferson for the guidance of the Ameri- 
can people in their domestic relations, and to the principles laid 
down by Woodrow Wilson for the guidance of the American 
people in their international relations. 

At the present time two Democrats bulk so largely in the 
popular eye as fit candidates for the Presidency that no one 
else, so far as I can sée, is, along the north Atlantic seaboard 
at any rate, thought seriously of at all; though I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the Democratic firmament in the West 
has a bright Sirius in the person of James A. REED, upon which 
the political astronomer may well keep his eye. One of the two 
is Alfred E. Smith, of New York, and the other is Albert C. 
Ritchie, of Maryland; each with a record of constructive states- 
manship and inyincible popularity that makes him a highly 
eligible candidate for the Chief Magistracy of the Union; but be 
the next condidate of the Democratic Party for the Presidency 
who he may, prohibition and its unnatural, proscriptive, deprav- 
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ing, and oppressive consequences are doomed to destruction at 
no distant day. That the people of the United States will, in a 
year or so now, so modify the Volstead Act as to allow the use of 
beer within the limitations of the eighteenth amendment, and 
that this modification will ultimately be followed by an amend- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment itself, bringing the liquor 
traffic under the Quebec system of mixed government control 
and local option, I entertain no doubt whatever. 

There is no good reason to believe that man will ever cease 
to drink altogether, though there is every reason to believe 
that he will become more and more temperate. God did not 
conceive him in an acrid, ascetic, or puritanic spirit. He filled 
his veins with drops of ruddy blood and clothed his flesh with 
a warm vesture of glowing sensations, appetites, and desires. 
It was His intent that so long as His creatures should heed 
the voice of virtue and observe the laws of social decency; or 
in other words, so long as they worked no detriment, either to 
themselves or others, they should enjoy everything that min- 
isters to the satisfaction or delight of their bodies as freely as 
everything that ministers to the satisfaction or delight of their 
moral or intellectual being. The idea that the human frame is 
but a darksome house of mortal clay did not originate with 
Him, but only with distracted children of His, who, for one 
cause or another, have misconceived His purposes. Repeatedly, 
in human history, false conceptions of piety or morality have 
given a distorting or perverting turn to human conduct, as in 
the case of those pietists of the early Christian church who 
lived in deserts far from the cheerful accents of man, woman, 
or child, and subjected their wasted frames to every form of 
physical deprivation and denial, or as in the case of those 
Puritans in the Old and the New World, of whom I have already 
spoken, who thought that they rendered service to God by 
rebuking the free play of human joy and happiness by innumer-_ 
able petty restrictions. But always, under such circumstances, 
man has reclaimed his lost balance and come back to what he 
really is—not a seraph, not some mere pallid abstraction of 
the human imagination, not some mere artificial product of 
conventional morality, but “a living soul,“ to use the words of 
Genesis, fashioned out of the dust and not out of the clouds— 
endowed with physical promptings which work his utter ruin 
if not kept within proper check, but endowed also with a con- 
science and a reason fully equal to the task of safely guiding 
his feet if only their admonitions do not fall upon ears sealed 
by human fanaticism and error to all rational persuasion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the hour is late and I shall 
detain the Senate but briefly. 

The economic status of the Nation evidences the success of 
prohibition and its general observance by the people. Great 
economists such as Carver, of Harvard, Fisher, of Yale, and 
Babson have repeatedly emphasized this fact. Fisher states 
that the financial gain to the Nation from prohibition through 
the transfer of energy and the increase of energy is over 
$6,000,000,000, not counting any savings in the cost of jails, 
almshouses, asylums, and so forth, or any economic savings 
that have ensued due to the reduction in the death rate since 
the advent of prohibition. 

Herbert Hooyer tells us that since the war our national pro- 
ductivity in the matter of legitimate commodities has increased 
from 25 to 30 per cent instead of the 15 per cent which would 
have been expected from increased population and other fac- 
tors; that there can be no doubt as to the economic benefits of 
prohibition; that increased temperance over the land is re- 
sponsible for a good share of the enormously increased efficiency 
in production which the statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce show to have followed the passage of the dry law. Mr. 
Hoover says that, in his opinion, there is no question that prohi- 
bition is making America more productive. 

Mr. Babson, the world-famous statistician and recognized 
authority on business conditions, asserts that the great im- 
provement in business following the war has been very largely 
the result of the influence of prohibition and of the salvage 
of our former waste of $2,000,000,000 and more each year 
occasioned by pre-prohibition expenditures incident to the liquor 
traffic. He says that he knows of no other way to account for 
the great impetus in home building, the tremendous number of 
new automobiles purchased, the larger volume of department 
store sales, accompanied at the same time by a continued swell- 
ing of savings-banks deposits. 

It is estimated by the National Industrial Conference Board 
that, while there was a tremendous increase in our population 
from 1920 to 1925, the productive and consuming capacity of 
the country and the volume of its business have grown far 
more rapidly than the gain in population, The board estimated 
further that, while individual deposits in savings banks in 
the United States increased 40 per cent per capita in each 
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decade from 1900 to 1920, they have been growing at the rate of 
55 per cent per decade since 1920. 

Assets of building and loan associations increased from 
$1,898,344,346 in 1919 to $5,500,000,000 to-day. 

New business in industrial insurance in 1917 averaged $61,- 
484.000 monthly; it now averages over $205,000,000 a month. 

The whole realty market has been advanced by national 
prohibition since its enactment in 1920. Removal of saloons 
quickened values in many instances. Stores vacated by the 
liguor trade were rapidly devoted to legitimate commercial 
ventures, nearly all of which hired large numbers of employees 
at higher wages, while the stores themselves brought larger 
returns to owners. Rent collections became easier. Slum sec- 
tions have largely disappeared. 

Prohibition has promoted home building. Since it went 
into effect in 1920 there has been a record-breaking increase in 
the number of contracts for residential structures and with 
the demand for new homes has come a demand for more and 
better furniture. The whole general body of retail trade has 
been beneficially affected by the enlarged purchasing power 
of the sober worker. 

Prohibition means better clothing for the American people. 
A prominent editor of an important journal of the clothing 
trade tells us that high wages have given the people more 
money, but that the closing of the saloons has shown them 
how to spend it; that cheap materials, ill-fitting, and badly 
cut garments are no longer tolerated; that people are willing 
to pay for good workmanship and take pride in being well 
dressed. 

A well-known efficiency expert in garment manufacturing 
says there is no doubt that the higher standard of dressing 
is directly due to the transfer of money from booze to clothes; 
that salesmanship is more expert than before prohibition; 
that the old pernicious treating habit of salesmen added to the 
cost of clothing; that the consumer paid the bills for booze 
bought by the salesman for the buyer. 

Prohibition has meant a larger consumption of milk, a con- 
sumption which increased from 49 gallons per capita in 1921 
to 54.7 gallons in 1924 and 1925. 

According to a recent census bulletin the penal population 
of the country decreased 17.7 per hundred thousand in 1923 
compared with 1910, while drunkenness commitments fell from 
185.9 per hundred thousand in 1910 to 83.1 in 1923. Disorderly 
conduct commitments decreased 51.5 per hundred thousand for 
the same period. This bulletin states that every age group 
had fewer commitments in proportion to population in 1923 
than in 1910, 

It is true that the bootleg liquor traffic conducted by crimi- 
nals and outcasts, with its allies among certain circles in the 
so-called upper classes, the social buttercups and gutter pups, 
its patrons in the roadhouses and cabarets, maintuins a guer- 
rilla warfare against the Constitution and the law, but it is 
far less dangerous and less extensive than was the liquor 
trade in the days of the legalized distillery, the brewery, and 
the saloon. It goes the way of all evil and crime. It presents 
a far simpler problem than did the regulation of the open 
saloon, with its seductive glitter, its political power, its in- 
famous comrades—the gambling hell, the house of prostitution, 
and the white-slave trade. : 

As to enforcement, Mr. President, the Coast Guard is one 
of the most effective and admirable branches of the Govern- 
ment. Its courageous achievements in behalf of prohibition 
far more than offset the few instances of dereliction enu- 
merated by the Senator from Maryland. The same thing may 
be said of the other enforcement agencies. Likewise the good 
accomplished by prohibition far outweighs the casual and 
untypical instances of intemperance he has mentioned. 

So undeniable and so general are the benefits of prohibition 
that after the four Federal elections since its adoption in 1920 
the Congress of the United States remains overwhelmingly dry. 
The “wets” win referendums in wet minority sections and 
fractional newspaper polls, but every national election finds 
them decisively beaten. The car of progress speeds on, despite 
their feeble and ludicrous efforts to arrest it. They have 
about as much chance to bring back the legalized liquor traffic, 
to repeal the eighteenth amendment, or to weaken the Volstead 
Act as a humming bird has to fly from this world to the planet 
Mars with the Washington Monument tied to its tail. [Laughter.] 
They have a better chance to bring back the wooly rhinoceros, 
the saber-tooth tiger, the hairy mammoth, or the Heidelberg 
man. It may be that after the absorption of a little synthetic 
bootleg some people may imagine that these prehistoric beings 
have returned, but they and the legalized liquor traffic are 
equally dead. The bartender and the saloon keeper have 
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another relic of a fossil age. It is not at all hurtful to pro- 
hibition that in order to be in position to cope with bootleg 
liquor one must become a sword swallower and a snake 
charmer. 

Occasionally the wets stage a circus in the Senate. Prob- 
ably the most amusing of all such performances are their 
discussions of personal liberty. You would think from what 
these gentlemen say that all the great documents of English 
and American freedom—the Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
the Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, the Massachusetts 
Body of Liberties, the First Charter of Virginia, the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Federal Constitution, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address, and the Battle Hymn of the Republic—were all written 
for the express benefit of the rum runner and the bootlegger 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six. 

They never seem to grasp the elemental truth that liberty 
must be defined in terms of human welfare; that the right of 
women and children to have a decent and comfortable exist- 
ence is superior to the right of individuals to drink intoxicat- 
ing beverages; that frequently, by suppressing the liberty to 
do a less important thing, we release the liberty to do a more 
important thing; that the person who will not subordinate 
his physical appetite to the general well-being is not a good 
American, 

Mr, President, no brighter hour ever struck for this Nation 
and the world than when the United States adopted national 
prohibition. It has been reflected in the most amazing economic 
development ever witnessed on this globe. Prohibition United 
States is the richest, the happiest, and the most progressive 
country of the present and all other times, a glory and a light 
for all humanity. 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 

Above the fruited plain— 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 39 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, December 8, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 7, 1926 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
CONSULS 


The following-named Foreign Service officers for promotion 
in rank from vice consul of career to consul, to which office 
they were appointed during the last recess of the Senate: 

Fred C. Bastin, jr, of Missouri. 

Curtis T, Everett, of Tennessee. 

Richard Ford, of Oklahoma, 

Charies W. Lewis, jr., of Michigan, 

VICE CONSULS OF CAREER 


The following-named persons to be vice consuls of career of 
the United States of America, to which office they were ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senute: 

W. Allen Rhode, of Maryland. 

Nathan Scarritt, of Missouri. 

H. Eric Trammell, of the District of Columbia. 

William T. Turner, of Georgia. 

George H. Butler, of Illinois. 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts. 

Noel H. Field, of Massachusetts, 

George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin. 

Hugh F. Ramsay, of the District of Columbia. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan. 

Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado. 

SECOND SECRETARY AND CONSUL 


Curtis C. Jordan, of California, a Foreign Service officer of 
class 6 and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service with the rank 
of second secretary, to be also a consul of the United States of 


joined them, inevitably to be followed by the bootlegger as‘ America. (Recess appointment.) 
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SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Franklin B. Frost, of Rhode Island, a Foreign Service officer, 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSIONER 
Abram F. Myers, of Iowa, to be a Federal Trade Commis- 


unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a secretary | sioner for a term expiring September 25, 1928, to which office 


in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 
(Recess appointment.) 
North Winship, of Georgia, a Foreign Service officer of class 
3 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States of America. (Recess appointment.) 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


The following-named persons fer promotion in the Foreign 
Service of the United States to the offices to which they were 
appointed during the last recess of the Senate, as follows. 
From Foreign Service officer of class 3 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 2 

G. Howland Shaw, of Massachusetts. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 4 to Foreign Service 

4 officer of class 3 

J. Theodore Marriner, of Maine. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 5 to Foreign Service 
officer of clasa 4 

Edward L. Reed. of Pennsylvania. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 6 to Foreign Service 
officer of Class 5 

Benjamin Muse, of Virginia. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 7 to Foreign Service 
officer of class 6 

James Orr Denby, of Indiana. 

Hngh Millard, of Nebraska. 

Robert R. Bradford, of Nebraska. 

William E. Chapman, of Oklahoma, 

Leouard G. Dawson, of Virginia. 

Robert W. Heingartner, of Ohio. 

From Foreign Service officer of class 8 to Foreign Service 

officer of class 7 

Carl A. Fisher, of Utah. 

Gustave Pabst, jr., of Wisconsin. 

Howard Bucknell, jr., of Georgia. 

Harold D. Finley, of New York. 

Maxwell M. Hamilton, of Iowa. 

Howard K. Travers, of New York. 

James R. Wilkinson, of Wisconsin. 4 
From Foreign Service officer, unclassified, to Foreign Service 

officer of class 8 

Fred C. Eastin, jr., of Missouri. 

Curtis T. Everett, of Tennessee. 

Richard Ford, of Oklahoma. 

Charles W. Lewis, jr., of Michigan. 

FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS, UNCLASSIFIED 

The following-named persons to be Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, of the United States of America, to which office 
they were appointed during the last recess of the Senate: 

George H. Butler, of Illinois. 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts. 

Noel H. Field, of Massachusetts, 

George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin. 

Hugh F. Ramsay, of the District of Columbia. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan. 

W. Allen Rhode, of Maryland. 

Nathan Scarritt, of Missouri. 

II. Erie Trammell, of the District of Columbia. 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 7 

Proctor L. Dougherty, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three 
years and until his successor is appointed and qualified, to 
which office he was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate, vice Frederick A. Fenning, retired. 

Sidney F. Taliaferro, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia for a term of three 
years and until his successor is appointed and qualified, to 
which office he was appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate, vice Cuno H. Rudolph, retired. 

MEMBER UNITED Staves TARIFF COMMISSION 

Edgar Bernard Brossard, of Utah, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission for the term expiring Septem- 
ber 7, 1932, to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate, vice William S. Culbertson, retired. 

Sherman J. Lowell, of New York, to be a member of the 
United States Tariff Commission for the term expiring Septem- 
ber 7, 1928, to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate, vice William Burgess, retired. 


he was appointed during the last recess of the Senate vice 
Vernon W. Van Fleet, retired. 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL Farm LOAN BOARD 
| Lewis J. Pettijohn, of Dodge City, Kans., to be a member of 
| the Federal Farm Loan Board for a term of eight years expir- 
ing August 6, 1934. Reappointment. (Mr. Pettijohn is now 
serving under temporary commission issued during the recess of 
| the Senate.) 
MEMBER UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
Roland K. Smith, of Louisiana, to be a member of the United 
| States Shipping Board for the unexpired term of six years from 
June 9, 1923, to which office he was appointed during the last 
recess of the Senate vice John Henry Walsh, retired. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AERONAUTICS 


William P. MacCracken, jr., of Illinois, now holding recess 
appointment, to the position of Assistant Secretary for Aero- 
nautics. 


| 


COLLECTOR or Customs 


Edward M. Croisan, of Salem, Oreg., to be collector of cus- 
| toms for customs collection district No. 29, with headquarters 
at Portland, Oreg., in place of Earl C. McFarland, deceased. 

Fred A. Bradley, of Buffalo, N. Y., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 9, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., reappointment. 

These officers are now serving under temporary commis- 
sions issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Arthur P. Fenton, of Cleveland, Ohio, to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection District No. 41, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in place of Minor G. Norton, deceased. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Warren G. Price, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the first district of New York, in place of John T. 
Rafferty, resigned. (Mr. Price is now serving under temporary 
commission issued during the recess of the Senate.) 


Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 


Boatswain (Life Saving) Christopher J. Sullivan to be a dis- 
trict commander, with the rank of lieutenant, to rank as such 
from July 30, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Louis B. Olson to be a lieutenant, to 
rank as such from July i, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Roger C. Heimer to be a lieutenant, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Lester E. Wells to be a lieutenant, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Charles W. Dean to be a lieutenant, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Walfred G. Bloom to be a lieutenant, 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Roderick S. Patch to be a lieutenant, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) William J. Kossler to be a lieutenant, 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) Herman H. Curry to be a lieutenant, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary Lieutenant, Junior Grade) 
(Engineering) Charles W. Harwood to be an ensign, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary Lieutenant, Junior Grade) 
(Engineering) Frederick R. Baily to be an ensign, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary Lieutenant, Junior Grade) 
(Engineering) John P. Murray, jr., to be an ensign, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1926. e 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary Lieutenant, Junior Grade) 
(Engineering) Severt A. Olsen to be an ensign, to rank as such 
from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary Lieutenant, Junior Grade) 
(Engineering) Robert C. Sarratt to be an ensign, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) Thomas Y. Awalt to be an ensign, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) Gaines A. Tyler to be an ensign, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) Stanley J. Woyciehowsky to be an 
ensign, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) Kenneth K. Cowart to be an ensign, 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) Morris C. Jones to be an ensign, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 
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Lieut. (Engineering) (Temporary) John W. Kelliher to be 
temporarily a lieutenant, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) (Temporary) Emmette B. Smith to be 
temporarily a lieutenant, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) (Temporary) Ben C. Wilcox to be 
temporarily a lieutenant, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Engineering) (Temporary) Ozro H. Hunt to be 
temporarily a lieutenant, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) (Engineering) (Temporary) Eugene §. 
Endom to be temporarily a lieutenant, junior grade, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) (Engineering) (Temporary) Edward 
S. Moale to be temporarily a lieutenant, junior grade, to rank 
as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) (Engineering) (Temporary) Jarvis B. 
Wellman to be temporarily a lieutenant, junior grade, to rank 
as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary) John H. Martin to be 
temporarily an ensign, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary) Frank Tomkiel to be 
temporarily an ensign, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary) Walter S. Anderson to be 
temporarily an ensign, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary) William C. Dryden to be 
temporarily an ensign, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary) Michael B. Singer to be 
temporarily an ensign, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Ensign (Engineering) (Temporary) Philip E. Shaw to be 
temporarily an ensign, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Lorenz A. Lonsdale to 
i 8 chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 
1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain August Anderson to be 
a chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Christian Jensen to be 
a chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain John B. Jones to be a 
chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Sigvard B. Johnsen to 
be a chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 
1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Nelson F. King to be 
a chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Oscar Vinje to be a 
chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Albert Hays to be a 
chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Thomas A. Ross to be 
a chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Charles Lucas to be a 
chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Boatswain Olaf Egeland to be 
a chief warrant boatswain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Gunner Charles T. Thrun to be 
a chief warrant gunner, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Gunner John DeCosta to be a 
chief warrant gunner, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Machinist Horace B. Delts to be 
a chief warrant machinist, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Machinist Barnett Rashin to be 
a chief warrant machinist, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Machinist Torleif Hansen to be 
a chief warrant machinist, to rank as such from July 1, 1926, 

Temporary Chief Warrant Machinist Edward G. Davis to be 
a chief warrant machinist, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Machinist David M. Moore to be 
a chief warrant machinist, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Machinist Knute P. Floe to be 
a chief warrant machinist, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Machinist Charles Anderson to 
be a chief warrant machinist, to rank as such from July 1, 
1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Carpenter Robert Grassow to be 
a chief warrant carpenter, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Temporary Chief Warrant Pay Clerk Howard D. Brownley 
to be a chief warrant pay clerk, to rank as such from July 1, 
1926. 

Ensign (Temporary Lieutenant) (Junior Grade) Seth E. 
Barron to be a lieutenant (junior grade), to rank as such from 
May 15, 1926. 

Ensign (Temporary Lieutenant) (Junior Grade) Harold G. 
Belford to be a lieutenant (junior grade), to rank as such 
from May 15, 1926. 

Frank K. Johuson to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from September 1, 1926, 
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Edward W. Holtz to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from August 30, 1926. 

Martin J. Bergen to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from August 28, 1926. 

Chester W. Thompson to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
as such from September 1, 1926. 

Gordon P. McGowan to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from September 1, 1926. 

Edwin C. Whitfield to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from August 28, 1926. 

Earle G. Brooks to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as such 
from August 30, 1926. 

Archibald J. Maclean to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
as such from August 30, 1926. 

John H. Reeder to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from August 26, 1926. 

Albert J. Smalley to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from August 28, 1926. 

Alton E. Borden to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
such from August 28, 1926, 

Ernest A. Ninness to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
such from August 27,. 1926. 

Hugh V. Hopkins to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
such from August 29, 1926. 

Leslie D. Edwards to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
such from September 1, 1926. 

Leonard M. Melka to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
such from August 27, 1926. 

Louis J. Armstrong to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
such from August 30, 1926. 

Ellis P. Skolfield to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
such from August 27, 1926. 

Chester A. A. Anderson to be temporarily an ensign, to rank 
as such from September 8, 1926. 

DeEarle M. Logsdon to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from August 27, 1926. 

Edward E. Hahn to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from August 26, 1926. : 

James R. Hanna to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as such 
from September 8, 1926. 

Dorian E. Todd to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as such 
from September 14, 1926. 

Commander (temporarily a captain) John G. Berry to be a 
captain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander Benjamin M. Chiswell to be a captain, to rank 
as such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander Aaron L. Gamble to be a captain, to rank as such 
from July 1, 1926. 

Commander Harry G. Hamlet to be a captain, to rank as such 
from July 1, 1926. 

Commander Randolph Ridgely, jr., to be a captain, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander Bernard H. Camden to be a captain, to rank as 
such from July 1, 1926. f 

Commander Henry G. Fisher to be a captain, to rank as such 
from July 1, 1926. 

Commander (Engineering) Carl M. Green to be a captain 
(Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander (Engineering) Horatio N. Wood to be a captain 
(Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander (Engineering) Robert E. Wright to be a captain 
(Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) James F. Hot- 
tel to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) Harold D. 
Hinckley to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) John Boedeker 
to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926, 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) William H. 
Munter to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) Philip W. 
Lauriat to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) Thomas M. 
Molloy to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) Edward S, 
Addison to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Muller S. Hay to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Ralph W. Dempwolf to be a commander, 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander LeRoy Reinburg to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Lloyd T. Chalker to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 
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Lieut. Commander Edward D. Jones to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander James L. Ahern to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut, Commander Stanley V. Parker to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Russell R. Waesche to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Thomas A. Shanley to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander (Engineer- 
ing)) Theodore G. Lewton to be a commander (Engineering), 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander (Engineer- 
ing)) John B. Turner to be a commander (Engineering), to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander (Engineer- 
ing)) John I. Bryan to be a commander (Engineering), to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Charles S. Root to be a 
commander (Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Robert B. Adams to be a 
commander (Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander (temporarily a captain) Claude S. Cochran to be 
a captain, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) Leon C. Covell 
to be a commander, to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander James A. Alger to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Howard E. Rideout to be a commander, 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Michael N. Usina to be a 
commander (Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Lorenzo C. Farwell to be 
a commander (Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander Herman H. Wolf to be a captain, to rank as such 
from October 23, 1926, in place of Capt. William V. E. Jacobs, 
retired, 

Commander (Engineering) Albert C. Norman to be a captain 
(Engineering), to rank as such from October 13, 1926, in place 
of Capt. (Engineering) Harry L. Boyd, retired. 
- Lieut. Commander (Engineering) California C. McMillan to 

be a commander (Engineering), to rank as such from October 
13, 1926, in place of Capt. (Engineering) Albert C. Norman, 
promoted. 

Dwight H. Dexter to be temporarily an ensign, to rank as 
such from November 5, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Thaddeus G. Crapster to be a commander, 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Hiram R. Searles to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander George E. Wilcox to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Philip F. Roach to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) (Engineer- 
ing) Christopher G. Porcher to be a commander (Engineering), 
to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander (Engineering) Edwin W. Davis to be a 
commander (Engineering), to rank as such from July 1, 1926. 

Commander William J. Wheeler to be a captain, to rank as 
such from October 26, 1926, in place of Capt. Preston H. Uber- 
roth, retired. 

Lieut. Commander Raymond L. Jack to be a commander, to 
rank as such from October 23, 1926, in place of Capt. Herman 
H. Wolf, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander John J. Hutson to be a commander, to 
rank as such from October 26, 1926, in place of Capt. William 
J. Wheeler, promoted. 

These officers are now serving under temporary commissions 
issued during the recess of the Senate. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Asst. Surg. Guy H. Paget to be passed assistant surgeon, to 
rank as such from September 19, 1926. 

Asst. Surg. William Y. Hollingsworth to be passed assistant 
surgeon, to rank as such from September 19, 1926. 

Asst. Surg. Henry A. Rasmussen to be passed assistant sur- 
geon, to rank as such from September 19, 1926. 

Asst, Surg. Octavius M. Spencer to be passed assistant sur- 
geon, to rank as such from October 5, 1926. 

Dr. Frank S. Fellows to be assistant surgeon, to rank as 
such from September 24, 1926. 

Dr. Ralph B. Snavely to be assistant surgeon, to rank as such 
from September 24, 1926. 


Dr. William H. Gordon to be assistant surgeon, to rank as 
such from November 1, 1926. 

Surg. John MeMullen to be senior surgeon, to rank as such 
from Noyember 23, 1926, in place of Senior Surg. W. J. Pettus, 
placed on “ waiting orders,” effective November 22, 1926. 

These officers are now serving under temporary commissions 
issued during the recess of the Senate. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to the positions named: 

JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEER WITH RELATIVE 
RANK OF LIEUTENANT, JUNIOR GRADE, IN THE NAVY 
aoa Randall Hathorne, of Maine, vice D. E. Whelan, re- 

red. 

Ralph Leslie Pfau, of Texas, vice Alfred Ogram, resigned. 

Alvin Cecil Thorson, of North Dakota, vice J. M. Neal, re- 
signed. 

3 Charles Partington, of Nebraska, vice V. A. Bishop. re- 
signed. 

William Murel Gibson, of Colorado, vice A. H. Wagener, re- 
signed, 

AID, WITH RELATIVE RANK OF ENSIGN IN THE NAVY 

John Holman Brittain, of Montana, vice C. I. Aslakson, pro- 
moted. 

Willard Jay Turnbull, of Nebraska, vice H. A. Paton, pro- 
moted. 

Walter Joseph Chovan, of California, vice R. J. Sipe, pro- 
moted. 

Frederic Gerald Bryan, of Pennsylvania, vice S. B. Grenell, 
promoted. 

George Alvin Nelson, of Minnesota, vice J. M. Neal, pro- 
moted. 

Wilbur Ryel Porter, of New York, vice W. F. Malnate, pro- 
moted. 

JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC AND GEODETIC ENGINEER, WITH RELATIVE 
RANK OF LIEUTENANT, JUNIOR GRADE, IN THE NAVY 

Newmann Breeden Smith, of New Mexico, vice L. M. Zeskind, 
resigned. 

REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Harry B. Drum, of Montana, to be register of the land office 
at Billings, Mont. (Reappointment.) 

Albert G. Stubblefleld, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Pueblo, Colo., vice Fred E. Sisson, deceased. 

The following named who were appointed during the recess 
of the Senate: 

Henry A. Morgan, of Arizona, to be register of the land office 
at Phoenix, Ariz., vice Lannes L, Ferrall. 

Edward J. Rodrigue, of Louisiana, to be register of the land 
office at Baton Rouge, La., vice George J. Reiley, term expired. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, ScPREME COURT or HAWAN 

Charles F. Parsons, of Hawaii, to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii, vice Alexander Lindsay, 
jr., deceased. (Mr. Parsons is now serving under a recess 
appointment.) 


Cmcurr Jupex, First Crmcvuir or HAWAN 


Albert M. Cristy, of Hawaii, to be second judge, first circuit, 
Territory of Hawaii, vice Charles F. Parsons, promoted. (Mr. 
Cristy is now serving under a recess appointment.) 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


William J. Tilson, of Georgia, to be United States district 
judge, middie district of Georgia, a position created by the act 
approved May 28, 1926. (Mr. Tilson is now serving under a 
recess appointment.) 

Jupes or MUNICIPAL COURT or THE DISTRIOT OF COLUMBIA 


Charles V. Meehan, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
judge of the Municipal Court, District of Columbia. A reap- 
pointment, his term haying expired. 

George C. Aukam, of the District of Columbia, to be a judge 
of the Municipal Court, District of Columbia. A reappoint- 
ment, his term having expired. 

CLERK or UNITED States Court ron CHINA 

J. Marvin Howes, of Oregon, to be clerk of the United States 
Court for China, to which office he was appointed during the 
last recess of the Senate, vice William A, Chapman, retired. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF UNITED STATES COURT ror CHINA 

George Sellett, of Illinois, to be district attorney of the 


United States Court for China, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, vice Leonard G. Husar, 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Bascom S. Deaver, of Georgia, to be United States attorney, 
middle district of Georgia, a position created by the act ap- 
proved May 28, 1926. (Mr. Deaver is now serying under 
appointment by court.) 

Stanley M. Ryan, of Wisconsin, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Wisconsin, vice William H. Dougherty, 
resigned, (Mr. Ryan is now serving under a recess appoint- 
ment.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Albert W. Harvey, of Vermont, to be United States marshal, 
district of Vermont. (A reappointment, his term having 
expired.) r 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be major general 


Brig. Gen, Harry Alexander Smith, from September 20, 
1926, vice Maj. Gen. Robert L. Howze, died September 19, 1926. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Herbert Owen Williams, Infantry, from September 24, 
1926, vice Brig. Gen. Harry A. Smith, who accepted appoint- 
ment as major general September 24, 1926. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
To be assistant to the quartermaster general, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for the period of four years beginning 
July 23, 1926, with rank from July 9, 1926 
Col. Arthur Woleott Yates, Quartermaster Corps, vice Brig. 
Gen. Albert C. Dalton, assistant to the quartermaster general, 
retired from active service July 8, 1926. 


ATR CORPS 


To be assistants to the Chief of the Air Corps, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for the period of four years beginning 
July 17, 1926, with rank from July 17, 1926 
Lieut. Col, William Engene Gillmore, Air Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Purdy Lahm, Air Corps. 


To be second lieutenants with rank from June 13, 1926 


Flying Cadet Charles Herman Deerwester, Air Corps. 
_ Staff Sergt. Charles Winslow O'Connor, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Bernard Alexander Bridget, Air Corps. 

Pvt. Josiah Ross, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Charles Arthur Bassett, Air Corps. 

Sergt. Grant Albert. Williams, Cavalry. 

Pyt. (First Class) Henry Lee Hughes, Air Corps. 

Pyt. Norman Mahlon Winn, Cavalry. 

Flying Cadet Donald Cornelius Walbridge, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Narcisse Lionel Cote, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Harvey Robinson Ogden, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet George Hall Sparhawk, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet John Felix Guillett, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Dixon McCarty Allison, Air Corps. 

Staff Sergt. Linwood Pendleton Hudson, Air Corps. 

Staff Sergt. Joel G. O'Neal, Air Corps. 

Technical Sergt. Alva Lee Harvey, Air Corps. 


To de second lieutenants with rank from June 30, 1926 


Robert Lee Miller, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Jobn Gross Merrick, Cavalry. 
Frank Neuman Leakey, Infantry. 
Kenneth Charles Cota, Cavalry. 
George Olaf Norman Lodoen, Infantry. 
Lindsey Roscoe Wingfield, Field Artillery, 
Albert Lang, Field Artillery. 
Philip James Henderson, Infantry. 
Edgar Richard Curtis Ward, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Oliver Wolcott van den Berg, Field Artillery. 
Ralph Eugene Rumbold, Infantry. 
Noble Theodore Haakensen, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Paul Arthur Ridge, Cavalry. 
James William Andrew, Air Corps. 
Charles Arthur Ross, Air Corps. 
George J. Eppright, Air Corps. 
Frank Dunne Klein, Air Corps. 
William Vance Davis, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Richard Hays Gilley, Air Corps. 
- William Crawford D. Bridges, Corps of Engineers. 
Harry Joseph Wheaton, Infantry. 
George Lee Brittingham, Cavalry. 
George John Zimmerman, Corps of Engineers. 4 
John Albert Dabney, Infantry. 
John Emmett Walker, Infantry. 
Rothwell Hutton Brown, Infantry. 
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Irvin Schindler, Field Artillery. 

Charles Owen Wiselogel, Air Corps. 

Albert Jerome Thackston, jr., Infantry. 
Joseph Roy Dougherty, Infantry. 

William Albert Harbold, Infantry, 

Arthur Hodgkins Bender, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Clarence Daniel Wheeler, Air Corps. 

Walter Sylvester Lee, Infantry. 

Manning Eugene Tillery, Air Corps. 

Eugene F. Cardwell, Infantry. 

Cleo Zachariah Shugart, Infantry. 

William Preston Grace, jr., Infantry. 

Claude Augustus Billingsley, Field Artillery. 
Gerald Geoffrey Johnston, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Elmer Joseph Rogers, jr., Air Corps. 
John Francis Fiske, Field Artillery. 

Malcolm Faulhaber, Field Artillery. 

Horace Whitfield Johnson, Infantry. 

Ross Drum Lustenberger, Corps of Engineers, 
Herbert Will Gamble, Air Corps. 

John Caswell Crosthwaite, Cavalry. 

John Dean Hawkins, Infantry. 

Clarence Shortridge Irvine, Air Corps. 

Gregg Miller Lindsay, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Wallace Stribling Dawson, Air Corps. 
Mason Harley Lucas, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet James Henry Collins, Air Corps. 
Ralph Emerson Holmes, Air Corps. 

John Francis Mathew Kohler, Cavalry. 
Franklin Charles Nielsen, Field Artillery. 
Flying Cadet Darr Hayes Alkire, Air Corps. 
Francis Albert Rudolph, Infantry. 

Thurston H. Baxter, Air Corps. 

Albert Gallatin Franklin, jr., Coast Artillery Corps. 
Chester Erwin Margrave, Field Artillery. 

John Albert Tarro, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet John Titcomb Sprague, Air Corps. 
Frederick August Bacher, jr., Field Artillery. 
Walter Byron Larew, Signal Corps. 

William Orsen Van Giesen, Infantry. 

Thomas Jackson Holmes, Air Corps. 

Ward Jackson Davies, Air Corps. 

Marvin Marion Burnside, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Frank Coffin Holbrook, Field Artillery. 

Flying Cadet Yantis Halbert Taylor, Air Corps, 
Lee Gehlbach, Air Corps. 

George Leroy Murray, Air Corps. 

Claire Stroh, Air Corps. 

Charles William Stratton, Field Artillery. 
Charles Albert Sheldon, Field Artillery. 
Francis Edgar Cheatle, Air Corps. 

Stewart Fredric Yeo, Field Artillery. 

Robert Jones Moulton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
James Trimble Brown, Infantry. 

Charles Weller McCarthy, Infantry, 

Benjamin Branche Talley, Corps of Engineers. 
John Gibson Van Houten, Infantry. 

Kenneth Holmes Kinsler, Infantry. 

Edgar Albert Gans, Infantry. 

Howard Ravenscroft Johnson, Infantry. 

Albert Samuel Baron, Coast Artillery Corps. 
George Edwin Steinmeyer, jr., Infantry. 
Herbert Charles Lichtenberger, Air Corps. 
Arthur Joseph Lehman, Air Corps. 

Oscar Frederick Carlson, Air Corps. 

George Edley Henry, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Richard Dodge Reeye, Air Corps, 
Henry Louis Luongo, Infantry. 

Herbert Butler Powell, Infantry. 

Signa Allen Gilkey, Air Corps. 

Edward Francis Merchant, Infantry. 

Layton Allen Zimmer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Jay B. Loviess, Infantry. 

Clinton William Davies, Air Corps. 

James Byron Colson, Infantry. 

William Hans Brunke, Infantry. 

Thomas Beverley Harper, Infantry. 

Paul August Jaccard, Air Corps. 

James David O'Brien, Infantry. 

Flying Cadet Leland Shattuck Jamieson Air Corps. 
Reuben Klye, jr, Air Corps, 

Paul Burnham Nelson, Air Corps. 

Harvey Flynn Dyer, Air Corps. 

Flying Cadet Kenneth Watson Boyd, Air Corps. 
Robert Bartlett McCleave, Infantry. 

John Edwin Mortimer, Coast Artillery Corps. 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 
First Lieut. Clifford Andrew Gray, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from August 24, 1926. 
First Lieut. Hugh Richmond Gilmore, jr., Medical Corps Re- 
serve, with rank from August 24, 1926. 
First Lient. Herbert Ellsworth Tomlinson, Medical Corps Re- 
serve, with rank from August 24, 1926, 
First Lieut. Clarence Albert McIntyre, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from August 24, 1926. 
First Lieut. Claude Garrison Drace, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from October 23, 1926. 
Tirst Lieut. Rupert Walter Lundgren, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from October 23, 1926. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be second lieutenant 
Second Lieut. Stanley McLeod Nevin, Veterinary Corps Re- 
serve, with rank from August 2, 1926. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 
To be second lieutenant 
Staff Sergt. Lloyd Moore, Medical Department, with rank 
from October 30, 1926. f 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 


‘Maj. William Frederick Pearson, Quartermaster Corps, No- 
vember 9, 1926, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Maj. Henry Horace Malven, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (de- 
tailed in General Staff), September 15, 1926, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS 

Maj. Albert Thurston Rich, Infantry, November 17, 1926, with 
rank from July 1. 1920. 

Maj. William Henry Shutan, Infantry, August 6, 1926, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

Capt. Ernest Alvin Kindervater, Infantry, September 3, 1926, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Capt. Warren Atherton Butler, Quartermaster Corps (de- 
tailed in Finance Department), November 12, 1926, with rank 
from November 10, 1923. 

First Lieut. Hugh Whitt, Quartermaster Corps (detailed in 
Finance Department), October 4, 1926, with rank as pre- 
scribed in the act of June 30, 1922. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Maj. Lincoln Beaumont Chambers, Coast Artillery Corps, 
September 10, 1926, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Capt. Francis James Fitzpatrick, Coast Artillery Corps, July 
9, 1926, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Second Lieut. Vincent Joseph Esposito, Air Corps, Septem- 
ber 20, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Turner Ashby Sims, jr., Air Corps, September 
28, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Robert Kinzie McDonough, Signal Corps, Au- 
gust 3, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Norman Arthur Matthias, Field Artillery, Au- 
gust 3, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Robert Eugene Mousseau Des Islets, Air Corps, 
September 28, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1926. 

SIGNAL CORPS 


Capt. Frank Emil Stoner, Infantry (detailed in Signal Corps), 


July 27, 1926, with rank from July 1, 1920. 
Second Lieut. John Vogler Tower, Infantry, September 30, 
1926, with rank from June 15, 1924. s 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


Maj. Carl Lee Marriott, Coast Artillery Corps (promoted 
major, Coast Artillery Corps, during the recess of the Senate), 
November 5, 1926, with rank from October 13, 1926. 

CAVALRY 

Second Lieut. Jesse Bernard Wells, Signal Corps, August 6, 
1926, with rank from June 12, 1924. 

Second Lieut. William Holmes Wood, Coast Artillery Corps 
September 20, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1925, 

Second Lieut. Edward James Doyle, Infantry (appointed 
second lieutenant, Infantry, during the recess of the Senate), 
September 14, 1926, with rank from June 30, 1926. 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

Capt. Charles Andrew Beaucond, Infantry, October 19, 1926, 
with rank from October 20, 1925. : 

First Lieut. Wilbert Engdahl Shallene, Cavalry, July 12, 
1926, with rank from July 16, 1925. 
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Second Lieut. Albert Svihra, Signal Corps, August 30, 1926, 
with rank from June 13, 1922. 

Second Lieut. John Osman Taylor, Air Corps (appointed 
second lieutenant, Air Corps, during the recess of the Senate), 
November 19, 1926, with rank from June 30, 1926. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 

Maj. Fred Seydel, Chemical Warfare Service, July 29, 1926, 
with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Second Lieut. William Benjamin Hawthorne, 
November 22, 1926, with rank from June 12, 1926. 

INFANTRY 

Col. William Albert Kent, Adjutant General's Department, 
October 16, 1926, with rank from June 18. 1925. 

Maj. Charles Winder Mason, Chemical Warfare Service, July 
20, 1926, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Second Lieut. James Regan, jr., Field Artillery, August 24, 
1926, with rank from June 15, 1924. 

Second Lieut. Newell Edward Watts, Air Corps (appointed 
second lieutenant, Air Corps, during the recess of the Senate), 
November 18, 1926, with rank from June 30, 1926. ~ 

AIR CORPS 

First Lieut. Frederick von Harten Kimble, Infantry (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), September 27, 1926, with rank from 
October 22, 1919. 

First Lieut. Don Waters Mayhue, Field Artillery (detailed 
in Air Corps), September 14, 1926, with rank from May 5, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Leslie Page Holcomb, Field Artillery (detailed 
eee Corps), November 12, 1926, with rank from June 12, 

Second Lieut. Walter Cornelius White, Infantry (detailed 
aa Corps), November 16, 1926, with rank from June 12, 


Air Corps, 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonels 
oni Col, Charles Warren Weeks, Infantry, from July 8, 
1 


pent. Col. James Thornton Watson, Infantry, from July 9, 


Lieut. Col. William Wallace McCammon, Infantry, from Au- 
gust 19, 1926. 
1 Col. Willis Prague Coleman, Infantry, from August 
4 ent, Col. Albert Brevard Sloan, Infantry, from September 
Lieut. Col. Lucius Cincinnatus Bennett, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 14, 1926. 
We Tee Col. John Ernest Morris, Infantry, from September 
, 1926. 
aoe Col. Paul Corbin Galleher, Infantry, from September 
1926. 
3 Col. Claude Sharp Fries, Infantry, from September 25, 
Lieut. Col. William Greenough Doane, Infantry, from Oc- 
tober 13, 1926. 
Lieut. Col. James Mobley Kimbrough, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 9, 1926, 
Lieut. Col, Alvin Kelley Baskette, Quartermaster Corps, from 
November 21, 1926, 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Robert Truman Phinney, Infantry, from July 7, 1926. 

Maj. Charles Edward Terry Lull, Chemical Warfare Service, 
from July 8, 1926. 

Maj. Charles Haynes Mason, Infantry, from July 9, 1926. 

Maj. Nicholas William Campanole, Infantry, from August 
19, 1926. 

Maj. Walter Williamson Merrill, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
August 21, 1926. 

Feria Reginald Heber Kelley, Infantry, from August 24, 
1926. 

Maj. Joseph Oswald Mauborgne, Signal Corps, from Septem- 
ber 4, 1926, 
wer Joseph Michael Cummins, Infantry, from September 

1926. 

Maj. Thomas Cebern Musgrave, Infantry, from September 
19, 1926. 
8 Converse Rising Lewis, Infantry, from September 22, 


Maj. Harold Chamberlayne Fiske, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 22, 1926. 
ge Max Clayton Tyler, Corps of Engineers, from September 
Maj. Ulysses Simpson Grant, 3d, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 13, 1926. 
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Maj. Julian Larcombe Schley, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 17, 1926, 

Maj. Levi Galloway Brown, Cavalry, from November 5, 
1926. 

Maj. Owen Glenn Collins, Quartermaster Corps, from Novem- 
ber 9, 1926. 

Maj. Richard Curtis Moore, Corps of Engineers, from Novem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

Maj. Frederic Harrison Smith, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 13, 1926, subject to examination required by law. 

Maj. Marion William Howze, Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, from November 21, 1926. 

Maj. Olan Cecil Aleshire, Cavalry, from November 26. 1926. 


To be majors 


Capt. Dean Hudnutt, Field Artillery, from July 7, 1926. 

Capt. Louis Emerson Hibbs, Field Artillery, from July 8, 
1926. 

Capt. Robert Allen Sharrer, Corps of Engineers, from July 
8, 1926. 

Capt. Ludson Dixon Worsham, Corps of Engineers, from July 
9, 1926. 

Capt. Horace Logan McBride, Field Artillery, from August 
19, 1926. ; 

Capt. Ralph Gillett Barrows, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 21, 1926. 

Capt. Holland Luley Robb, Corps of Engineers, from August 
24, 1926. 

Capt. Hamilton Ewing Maguire, Field Artillery, from August 
28, 1926. 

Capt. Ray Corrigan Rutherford, Field Artillery, from Septem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Capt, Robert Reese Neyland, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
September 14, 1926. 

Capt. William Morris Hoge, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
September 19, 1926. 

Capt. William Roscoe Woodward, Field Artillery, from Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

Capt, Stanley Lonzo Scott, Corps of Engineers, from Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Capt. Tattnall Daniell Simkins, Corps of Engineers, from 
September 22, 1926. 

Capt. Henry Crampton Jones, Field Artillery, from September 
25, 1926. 

Capt. Leslie Thomas Saul, Infantry, from September 25, 1926. 

Capt. James Arthur Pickering, Field Artillery, from October 
17, 1926. 

Capt. James Knox Cockrell, Cavalry, from November 1, 1926. 

Capt. William Spence, Field Artillery, from November 5, 1926. 

Capt. Willis McDonald Chapin, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
November 9, 1926. 

Capt. Fred Beeler Inglis, Field Artillery, from November 12, 
1926. 

Capt. Robert Bruce McBride, jr., Field Artillery, from Novem- 
ber 13, 1926. 

Capt. Paul Vincent Kane, Field Artillery, from November 14, 
1926. 

Capt. DeRosey Carroll Cabell, Ordnance Department, from 
November 21, 1926. 

Capt. Ralph Irvine Sasse, Cavalry, from November 26, 1926. 

To be captains 


First Lieut. Woodbury Freeman Pride, Cayalry, from July 
7, 1926. 

First Lieut. John Wesley Orcutt, Ordnance Department, from 
July 8, 1926. 

First Lieut. Vance Whiting Batchelor, Cavalry, from July 
8. 1926. 

First Lieut. John Archie King, Quartermaster Corps, from 
July 9, 1926. 

First Lieut. Wiley Hubbard O’Mohundro, Infantry, from July 
14, 1926. 

First Lieut. Herman Henry Pohl, Corps of Engineers, from 
July 28, 1926. 

First Lieut. Gerald Alford Counts, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 4, 1926. 

First Lieut. Hiram Baldwin Ely, Ordnance Department, from 
August 16, 1926. 

First Lieut. Kenneth Mason Moore, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 17, 1926. $ 

First Lieut. Edmond Harrison Levy, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 19, 1926. 

First Lieut. Thomas Dodson Stamps, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 21, 1926. 

First Lieut. Bartley Marcus Harloe, Corps of Engineers, from 
August 21, 1926, 
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First Lieut. Girard Blakesley Troland, Corps of Engineers, 
from August 24, 1926. 

First Lieut. William Oliver Reeder, Signal Corps, from 
August 25, 1926. 

First Lieut. William Rebert Gerhardt, Field Artillery, from 
August 28, 1926. 

First Lieut. Theodore Earl Buechler, Field Artillery, from 
August 29, 1926. 

First Lieut. Herman Uth Wagner, Ordnance Department, 
from September 4, 1926. 

First Lieut. Theodore Leslie Futch, Field Artillery, from 
September 7, 1928. 

First Lieut. Russell Luff Meredith, Air Corps, from Septem- 
ber 10, 1926. 

First Lieut. William Innes Wilson, Ordnance Department, 
from September 14, 1926. 

First Lieut, Harold Allum Cooney, Field Artillery, from 
September 19, 1926. 

First Lieut. Henry Anson Barber, jr., Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

First Lieut. Miles Andrew Cowles, Field Artillery, from 
September 19, 1926. 

First Lieut. Lawrence McCeney Jones, Field Artillery, from 
September 22, 1926. > 5 

First Lieut. Gordon Graham Heiner, jr., Field Artillery, from 
September 22, 1926. 

First Lieut. George Walter Hirsch, Ordnance Department, 
from September 22, 1926. 

First Lieut. Forrest Clifford Shaffer, Ordnance Department, 
from September 25, 1926. 

First Lieut. Frank Fenton Reed, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
September 25, 1926. 

First Lieut. John Will Coffey, Ordnance Department, from 
September 26, 1926. 

First Lieut. Grayson Cooper Woodbury, Ordnance Depart- 
ment,.from September 30, 1926. 

First Lieut. Robert Alston Willard, Signal Corps, from Sep- 
tember 30, 1926. 

First Lieut. Clyde Hobart Morgan, Ordnance Department, 
from October 3, 1926. 

First Lieut. Robert Wilson Hasbrouck, Field Artillery, from 
October 13, 1926. 

First Lieut. John Taylor deCamp, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 16, 1926. 

First Lient. Sargent Prentiss Huff, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 17, 1926. 

First Lieut. William Henry Donaldson, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from October 24, 1926. 

First Lieut. Duncan Gregor McGregor, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, from October 27, 1926. 

First Lieut. Thomas Jackson Heavey, Cavalry, from Novem- 
ber 1, 1926. 

First Lieut. Henry Maris Black, Chemical Warfare Service, 
from November 2, 1926. 

First Lieut. Wallace Francis Safford, Cavalry, from Novem- 
ber 5, 1926. 

First Lieut. Willard David Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from November 9, 1926, 

First Lieut. Joshua Ashley Stansell, Signal Corps, from 
November 12, 1926. 

First Lieut. John Marcus Erwin, Ordnance Department, from 
November 13, 1926. 

First Lieut. Raymond Eccleston Serveira Williamson, Cav- 
alry, from November 20, 1926. 

First Lieut. David Charles George Schlenker, Signal Corps, 
from November 21, 1926. 

First Lieut. John Richard Wilmot Dichl, Cavalry, from 
November 26, 1926. 


To be first lieutenants 


Second Lieut. Charles Edward Neagle, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from July 7, 1926. 

Second Lieut. John William Dwyer, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from July 8, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Alfred Vepsala, Field Artillery, from July 8, 
1926. 

Second Lieut. Edmund Clarence Langmead, Air Corps, from 
July 9, 1926. a 

Second Lieut. Carroll Heiney Deitrick, Ordnance Department, 
from July 11, 1926. y 

Second Lieut. Burton Larrabee Pearce, Field Artillery, from 
July 14, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Alan Dean Whittaker, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from July 18, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Lee W. Haney, Infantry, from July 28, 1926. 
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Bory Lieut. David William Goodrich, Air Corps, from July 
, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Franklin Mitchell, Ordnance Department, from 
August 2, 1926. 
à 5 Lieut. Wallace Ellsworth Niles, Infantry, from August 
, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Lewis Edward Weston Lepper, Field Artillery, 
from August 6, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Edward Harris Barr, Field Artillery, from 
August 10, 1926, 
Second Lieut. James Augustus Whelen, jr., Cavalry, from 
August 12, 1926. 
Second Lieut. James Roscoe Hamilton, Infantry, from Au- 
gust 12, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Joe Robert Sherr, Signal Corps, from August 
16, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Henry Chester 
17, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Louis Leopold Lesser, Field Artillery, from 
August 19, 1926. 
- Second Lieut, Walter Francis Jennings, Cavalry, from Au- 
gust 20, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Edward Cuyler Applegate, Infantry, from 
August 21, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Henry Louis Love, Field Artillery, from Au- 
gust 21, 1926, 
Second Lient. Cranford Coleman Bryan Warden, Infantry, 
from August 24, 1926. 
Second Lieut, William Dawes Williams, Field Artillery, from 
August 25, 1926. 
Second Lieut. William Thomas Semmes Roberts, Infantry, 
from August 28, 1926. 
Second Lieut. McDonald Donegan Weinert, Corps of Engi- 
neers, from August 29, 1926. 
Second Lieut. John Walker Childs, Infantry, from August 29, 
1926. 
Second Lieut. Wilmar Weston Dewitt, Infantry, from August 
29, 1926. > 
Second Lieut, James Milliken Bevans, Field Artillery, from 
September 1, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Floyd Raymond Brisack, Field Artillery, from 
September 2, 1926. i 
Second Lieut. Clarence Everett Jackson, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 4, 1926. 
Second Lieut, Edward Joseph Walsh, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 5, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Haydn Purcell Roberts, Signal Corps, from 
September 7, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Alan Sydney Rush, Infantry, from September 
10, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Clifford Cleophas Duell, Field Artillery, from 
September 14, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Lauren Blakely Hitchcock, Field Artillery, 
from September 19, 1926. 
Second Lieut, Thomas Archer Bottomley, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 
Second Lieut, William Orville Collins, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 
Second Lieut. William Larwill Carr, Field Artillery, from 
September 21, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Russell George Duff, Field Artillery, from 
September 22, 1926. J 
Second Lieut. Ross Clyde Brackney, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Roy Prewett Huff, Field Artillery, from Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence August Dietz, Infantry, from Sep- 
tember 25, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Paul Hanes Kemmer, Air Corps, from Sep- 
tember 25, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Elmo Shingle, Infantry, from September 26, 
1926. 
Second Lieut. Richard Sears, Field Artillery, from Sep- 
tember 29, 1926. 
3 Lieut. John James Baker, Infantry, from September 
„ 1926. 
. Lieut. George Louis Boyle, Infantry, from September 
, 1926. 
R a Lieut. Robert Brice Johnston, Infantry, from October 
, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Paul Ainsworth Berkey, Field Artillery, from 
Gctober 12, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Robert Clyde Padiey, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 13, 1926. 


Jones, Infantry, from August 
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ieee Lieut. Dana Gray McBride, Cavairy, from October 15, 
Second Lieut. Donald Boyer Phillips, Air Corps, from Octo- 
ber 16, 1926. . 
Second Lieut, William Wallace Robertson, Infantry, from Oc- 
tober 17, 1926. 
Second Lieut. William Peyton Campbell, Cavalry, from Oc- 
tober 24, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Harry Starkey Aldrich, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from October 25, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Hugh Perry Adams, Field Artillery, from Oc- 
tober 27, 1926. 
Derog Lieut. Cecil Elmore Archer, Air Corps, from October 
Second Lieut. Thomas Edward Moore, Field Artillery, from 
October 31, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Robert Du Val Waring, Field Artillery, from 
November 1, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Stephen Yates McGiffert, Field Artillery, from 
November 2, 1926. 
3 Lieut. John Otis Hyatt, Infantry, from November 5, 
Second Lieut. Louis Meline Merrick, Air Corps, from Novem- 
ber 9, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Lee Roy Woods, jr., Field Artillery, from No- 
vember 12, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Rox Hunter Donaldson, Field Artillery, from 
November 13, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Dudley Warren Watkins, Air Corps, from No- 
yember 14, 1926. 
Second Lient. Arthur Nathaniel Willis, Cavalry, from Novem- 
ber 16, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Lyman Perley Whitten, Air Corps, from Novem- 
ber 20, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Lawrence William Kinney, Field Artillery, 
from November 20, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Ray Henry Clark, Air Corps, from November 
21, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Homer Wilbur Ferguson, Air Corps, from No- 
vember 24, 1926. 
Second Lieut. James Richmond Simpson, Infantry, from No- 
vember 26, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Philip Schwartz, Ordnance Department, from 
November 28, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Richard Brown Thornton, Quartermaster Corps, 
from November 28, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 
To be captain 
First Lieut. Fidel Ventura Segundo, Philippine Scouts, from 
November 14, 1926. 
To be first lieutenant 
Second Lient. Nicolas Boadilla Dalao, Philippine Scouts, from 
September 25, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonels 
Lieut. Col. Major Augustus Wroten Shockley, Medical Corps, 
from October 4, 1926. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas Leidy Rhoads, Medical Corps, from Octo- 
ber 4, 1926. 
Lieut. Col. Harry Lorenzo Gilchrist, Medical Corps, from 
October 4, 1926. 
Lieut. Col. William John Le Hunte Lyster, Medical Corps, 
from October 4, 1926. 
Lieut. Col. William Newbold Bispham, Medical Corps, from 
October 4, 1926. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Hénry Fremont Lueking, Medical Corps, from 
October 8, 1926. 
First Lieut. Richard Emmons Elvins, Medical Corps, from 
October 8, 1926. 
First Lieut. Kincheon Hubert Bailey, Medical Corps, from 
November 22, 1926. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Ray Jones Stanclift, Veterinary Corps, from July 
23, 1926. 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Robert Cessna Musser, Veterinary Corps, from July 24, 
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To be captains 
First Lieut. Lester Wallace Ingram, Veterinary Corps, from 
September 8, 1926. 
First Lieut. Jack Glendon Fuller, Veterinary Corps, from 
November 25, 1926. 
CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of major 
Chaplain Wallace Hubbard Watts, from September 23, 1926. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS oF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be major generals, Reserve 
Maj. Gen. David Prescott Barrows, California National 
Guard, from October 22, 1926. 
Maj. Gen. William Nafew Haskell, New York National 
Guard, from August 30, 1926. 


To be brigadier generals, Reserve 


Brig. Gen. Walter Edward Bare, Alabama National Guard, 
from November 18, 1926. 

Brig. Gen, Ransem Hooker Gillett, New York National 
Guard, from October 28, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. James Ambrose Haggerty, Connecticut National 
Guard, from October 9, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. John Henry Schouten, Michigan National Guard, 
from November 27, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Rudolph Schwengel, Illinois National Guard, 
from October 28, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Walter Perry Story, California National Guard, 
from October 26, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Hugo Weyrauch, Washington National Guard, 
from August 30, 1926. 
REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadicr generals, Medical Corps Reserve 

Brig. Gen. George Washington Crile, Medical Corps Reserve, 
from November 4, 1926, 

Brig. Gen. Charles Horace Mayo, Medial Corps Reserve, 
from November 4, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Fred Towsley Murphy, Medical Corps Reserve, 
from November 4, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Henry Alden Shaw, Medical Corps Reserve, from 
February 4, 1927. 

To be brigadier generals, Reserve 

Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Reserve, from February 4, 
1927. 

Brig. Gen. Walter Crosby Babcock, Reserve, from. December 
23, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Milton Fennimore Davis, Reserve, from December 
23, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Leigh Robinson Gignilliat, Reserve, from Novem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Cary Fletcher Spence, Reserve, from December 23, 


2. 


To be brigadier generals, Auviliary Reserve 


Brig. Gen. Frank Billings, Auxiliary Reserve, from December 
23, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. John Joseph Carty, Auxiliary Reserve, from 
December 23, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. William James Mayo, Auxiliary Reserve, from 
December 23, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Thornwell Mullally, Auxiliary Reserye, from De- 
cember 23, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Welch, Auxiliary Reserve, from 
December 23, 1926. 

GENERAL OFFICER 


To be brigadier general, Reserve 


Brig. Gen. John Van Bokkelen Metts, North Carolina National 

Guard, from February 4, 1927. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Mary E. Wood to be postmaster at New Hope, Ala. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Jennie Y. Wallace to be postmaster at Gorgas, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Kate E. Gilbert to be postmaster at Geiger, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Anna M. Nabors to be postmaster at Boothton, Ala. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


Dona M. McMillan to be postmaster at Repton, Ala, in place 
of D. M. McMillan, resigned. 
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William W. Agee to be postmaster at Lamison, Ala., in place 
of C. L. Drummond, resigned. 

Rosa Sutherland to be postmaster at Double Springs, Ala., in 
place of W. C. Curtis, removed. 

Walker T. Stewart to be postmaster at Sylacauga, Ala., in 
place of J. J. Matson. Incumbent's commission expired August 
10, 1926. 

Annie J. McArthur to be postmaster at Riderwood, Ala., in 
place of A. J. McArthur.. Incnmbent’s commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

William R. Bailey to be postmaster at Newbern, Ala., in place 
A R. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired September 19, 
1926. 

John L. Shotts to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ala., in place 
18885 L. Shotts, Incumbents commission expired August 29, 
1 

Annie H. Smith to be postmaster at Fort Deposit, Ala., in 
age of C. E. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expired April 

5. 1926. 

Lillian R. Maugans to be postmaster at Eufaula, Ala., in 
place of L. R. Maugans. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Clifford T. Harris to be postmaster at Columbia, Ala., in 
22 he C. T. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

„1926. 

Levi A. Knapp to be postmaster at Auburn, Ala., in place of 
L. A. Knapp. Incumbent’s commission expired August 8, 1926. 
ALASKA 

Oren F. Hill to be postmaster at Hyder, Alaska. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Elizabeth D. De Armond to be postmaster at Sitka, Alaska, 
in place of E. D. De Armond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 12, 1926. 

Wilkie T. Pinkerton to be postmaster at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
in place of W. T. Pinkerton. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

ARIZONA 


William E. Mullen to be postmaster at Ray, Ariz., in place 
5 — M. Haywood, Incumbent's commission expired February 

1926. 

Patrick D. Ryan to be postmaster at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., in 
place of P. D. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired July 
10, 1926. 

Mary A. McGee to be postmaster at Florence, Ariz., in place 
5 G. Clarke. Incumbent's commission expired October 3, 

ARKANSAS 


George T. Lieblong to be postmaster at Greenbrier, Ark. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Raymond M. Jackson to be postmaster at Biscoe, Ark. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Robert B. Cox to be postmaster at Prairie Grove, Ark., in 
ge R. B. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

1926. 

Wilford Flannigan to be postmaster at Monette, Ark., in place 
re H. Langley. Incumbent's commission expired June 8, 
1926. 

Oscar H. McKamey to be postmaster at Imboden, Ark., in 
place of O. H. MeKamey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Herbert F. Crunk to be postmaster at Hughes, Ark., in 
8 of R. E. Love. Incumbent's commission expired June 
5, 1926. 

Harry L. Kelley to be postmaster at Holly Grove, Ark., in 
place of H. L. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Ocie E. Mathis to be postmaster at Hackett, Ark., in place of 
O. E. Mathis, Incumbent's commission expired August 12, 
1926. 

Fred E. Marble to be postmaster at Carlisle, Ark., in place 
of F. E. Marble. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
11, 1926. 

John L. Callahan to be postmaster at Booneville, Ark., in 
place of J. L. Callahan. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Clint B. Smith to be postmaster at Berryville, Ark., in place 
of C. B. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired September 8, 
1926. 

William V. Trautman to be postmaster at Bearden, Ark., in 
place of W. V. Trautman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 8, 1926. 

Hattie L. Burrow to be postmaster at Altus, Ark., in place of 
F. H. Burrow. Incumbent's commission expired November 17, 
1925. 


1926 


CALIFORNIA 


Frederick W. Brinker to be postmaster at Temple, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Melvin L. Pratt to be postmaster at Spring Garden, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ella B, Ackerman to be postmaster at Rodeo, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Florence C. Cornelius to be postmaster at Piru, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Anna E. M. Parsons to be postmaster at Lake Arrowhead, 
Calif. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Marius G. Salmina to be postmaster at Harmony, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Warner Rathyen to be postmaster at Encinitas, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Frederick W. Corkill to be postmaster at Death Valley, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lewis E. Patterson to be postmaster at Arvin, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Joseph P. Berry to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, Calif., in 
place of J. E. Mobley, deceased. 

Mary Goble to be postmaster at Hobart Mills, Calif., in place 
of Ida McClaskey, resigned. 

Lillian G. Brackett to be postmaster at Geyserville, Calif., in 
place of R. G. Brackett, resigned. 

Cora C. Fitzwater to be postmaster at Fall River Mills, Calif., 
in place of E. G. Packard, resigned. 

Bertha B. Dye to be postmaster at Cutler, Calif., in place of 
Bertha Johnson, resigned. 

James Martin to be postmaster at Cisco, Calif., in place of 
E. M. Freeman, resigned. 

Belle D. Higgins to be postmaster at Baypoint, Calif., in place 
of W. B. Higgins, deceased. 

Frederic W. Stahler to be postmaster at Yorba Linda, Calif., 
in place of F. W. Stahler. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 26, 1926. 

Thomas D. Walker to be postmaster at Walnut Creek, Calif., 
in place of T. D. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 10, 1926. 

Chester D. Matthews to be postmaster at Susanville, Calif., 
in place of C. D. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 19, 1926. 

Jessica H. Wright to be postmaster at Sierra Madre, Calif., 
in place of J. H. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 19, 1926. 

Carrie V. Stoute to be postmaster at Saratoga, Calif., in 
place of C. V. Stoute, Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

James B. Rickard to be postmaster at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
in place of J. B. Rickard. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 30, 1926. 

Charles M. Reinking to be postmaster at Point Arena, Calif., 
in place of C. M. Reinking. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Clarence L. Pratt to be postmaster at Pacific Beach, Calif., 
in place of C. L. Pratt. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 9, 1925. 

George L. Baker to be postmaster at Monrovia, Calif., in 
place of G. L. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired March 
9, 1926. 

Don C. Saunders to be postmaster at Lompoc, Calif., in place 
of D. C. Saunders. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
30. 1926. 

Charles M. Smith to be postmaster at Lomita, Calif., in place 
of C. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

Frank S. Farquhar to be postmaster at Livingston, Calif., in 
place of F. S. Farquhar. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

Norman F. Densmore to be postmaster at Laton, Calif., in 
place of N. F. Densmore. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Charles K. Niblack to be postmaster at Lankershim, Calif., in 
place of Charles Osborne. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1926. 

Noah A. Mackey to be postmaster at Imperial, Calif., in place 
of M. F. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Irene Beckley to be postmaster at Grimes, Calif., in place of 
Irene Beckley. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 1926. 

Gilbert M. Aylesworth to be postmaster at Cupertino, Calif, 
in place of G. M. Aylesworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 19, 1926. 

Otto B. Liersch to be postmaster at Corning, Calif., in place 
of os B. Liersch. Incumbent’s commission expired August 10, 
1926. 
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Ethel R. Nance to be postmaster at Coachella, Calif., in place 
oo E. Hastings. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 
Harry C. Smith to be postmaster at Campbell, Calif., in place 
a E bane Smith. Iucumbent's commission expired September 

Fred W. Stein to be postmaster at Camarillo, Calif., in place 
1 7 5 W. Stein. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 

Martha Holway to be postmaster at Byron, Calif., in place of 
. Holway. Incumbent’s commission expired August 30, 

Charles A. French to be postmaster at Brentwood, Calif., in 
place of ©. A. French. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 30, 1926. 

Charles A. Osborn to be postmaster at Atwater, Calif., in place 
DA A. Osborn, Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 

Herman C. Lewis to be postmaster at Artesia, Calif., in place 
of H. C. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1926. 

Raymond P, Hawkins to be postmaster at Allegheny, Calif., 
in place of R. P. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 12, 1926. 

Walter S. Sullivan to be postmaster at Agnew, Calif., in place 
of W. S. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
19, 1926, — 

COLORADO 


Frank L. Alexander to be postmaster at Ovid, Colo. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Norman Matheson to be postmaster at Matheson, Colo., in 
place of O. M. White, removed. 

Olie Thorson to be postmaster at Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
in place of Olie Thorson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 18, 1926. 

James G. Jardine to be postmaster at Frederick, Colo., in 
place of J. G. Jardine. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Barnett F. Greene to be postmaster at Dolores, Colo., in place 
of 7 Greene. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
7, E 
Ethel Shy to be postmaster at Cheyenne Wells, Colo., in 
place of Ethel Shy. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 
1926. 

CONNECTICUT 


Anthony Hansen to be postmaster at North Windham, Conn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Guy M. Bartlett to be postmaster at Andover, Conn., in place 
of H. O. Gatchell, resigned. 

Abigail B. Lathrop to be postmaster at Warehouse Point, 
Conn., in place of A. B. Lathrop, Incumbent's commission 
expired September 22, 1926. 

Edward Adams to be postmaster at Taftville, Conn., in place 
of D. C. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Edmund E. Crowe to be postmaster at South Norwalk, Conn., 
in place of E. E. Crowe. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

Thomas B. McDonald to be postmaster at Sharon, Conn., in 
place of T. B. McDonald. Incumbents commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Archibald Macdonald to be postmaster at Putnam, Conn., 
in place of A. Macdonald. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 7, 1926. 

Hervey W. Wheeler to be postmaster at Newtown, Conn., in 
place of H. W. Wheeler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Howard J. Stanclift, jr., to be postmaster at New Hartford, 
Conn., in place of H. J. Stanclift, jr. Incumbent's commission 
expired September 22, 1926. 

Thomas C. Brown to be postmaster at Elmwood, Conn., in 
place of T. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Elbert B. Austin to be postmaster at Cromwell, Conn., in 
place of E. B. Austin. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Howard A. Middleton to be postmaster at Broad Brook, 
Conn., in place of H. A. Middleton. Incumbent's commission 
expired August 12, 1926. 

Helen S. Ladd to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Conn., in 
place of H. S. Ladd. Incumbent's commission expired August 
29, 1926. 

Charles K. Bailey to be postmaster at Bethel, Conn., in 
place of C. K. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 
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DELAWARE 


Erlis F. Whitney to be postmaster at Ellendale, Del., in 
place of E. F. Whitney. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

FLORIDA 


Kate Welliver to be postmaster at Venice, Fla. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1926. . 

William L. Clarke, jr., to be postmaster at Naples, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Henriette Lynott to be postmaster at Miami Shores, Fla. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1926. 

Alice Adams to be postmaster at Hallandale, Fla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1925. 

Marguerite R. Keeley to be postmaster at Fulford, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Mae H. Schweitzer to be postmaster at Florida City, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Claude C. Coleman to be postmaster at Canal Point, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Joseph A. Brenk to be postmaster at Boca Raton, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Edward S. French to be postmaster at Belleview, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Silvan L. Begert to be postmaster at Loughman, Fla., in 
place of E. D. Hogan, deceased. 

Irma H. Smith, to be postmaster at Hastings, Fla., in place 
of II. C. Anderson, resigned. 

Malcolm M. Maner to be postmaster at Zephyrhills, Fla., in 
place of E. H. Frazier. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
18, 1926. 

William W. Rees to be postmaster at Tavares, Fla., in place 
of W. W. Rees. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 
1926. 

Newell B. Hull to be postmaster at Starke, Fla., in place 
of N. B. Hull. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 
1926. 

Richard M. Hall to be postmaster at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
in place of R. S. Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 29, 1926. 

Edward Roberts to be postmaster at Odessa, Fla., in place 
Sion? Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 

Gillian A. Sandifer to be postmaster at Lake Helen, Fla., 
in place of G. A. Sandifer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 17, 1926. 

Walter E. Weihe to be postmaster at Groveland, Fla. in 
place of A. L. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 21, 1926. 

Add Joyce to be postmaster at Cedar Keys, Fla., in place 
of Add Joyce. Incumbent's commission expired July 17, 1926. 


GEORGIA 


Laurene K. Coleman to be postmaster at Graymont, Ga., in 
place of Fair Durden, removed. 

Clifford J. Williams to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ga., 
in place of E. C. Smith, removed. 

William H. Freeman to be postmaster at Toomsboro, Ga., 
in place of W. H. Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1926. 

Paul J. Ridgway to be postmaster at Toccoa, Ga., in place of 
R. W. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expired August 14, 
1926. 

Halton L. Dayton to be postmaster at Thomaston, Ga., in 
place of W. T. Rudolph. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 9, 1926. 

Ralph H. Johnson to be postmaster at Ocilla, Ga., in place 
of Pa Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
7, 1926. 

Minnie P. Abt to be postmaster at 
place of F. G. Brewton. 
March 4, 1926. 

Roger H. Clark to be postmaster at Louisville, Ga., in place 
of R. H. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1924. 

Eddie L. D. Horne to be postmaster at Leary, Ga., in place 
of C. S. Barbre. Incumbents commission expired March 17, 
1926. 

Lonnie O. Strickland to be postmaster at Jesup, Ga., in place 
of W. F. Payne. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1924. 

Bessie Waldrop to be postmaster at Jackson, Ga., in place 
qag M. Redman. Incumbent’s commission expired June 10, 
1 


Mount Vernon, Ga., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 
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Eli Waughtel to be postmaster at Homeland, Ga., in place 
i A Waughtel. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

Sara B. Fox to be postmaster at Harlem, Ga., in place of 
S. B. Fox. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1926. 

Herschel I. Harris to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ga., in 
place of H. I. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

Mary L. Burch to be postmaster at Eastman, Ga., in place of 
rA L. Burch. Incumbents commission expired September 12, 

Herbert J. Knowles to be postmaster at Cuthbert, Ga., in 
place of H. J. Knowles. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 30, 1926. 

Alexander Davidson to be postmaster at Cleveland, Ga., in 
place of A. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 23, 1925. 

Jesse H. Hicks to be postmaster at Chickamauga, Ga., in 
place of J. H. Hicks. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Ertha Garner to be postmaster at Buford, Ga., in place of 
E. Garner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 1926. 

Elizabeth L. Ragan to be postmaster at Bronwood, Ga., in 
place of E. L. Ragan. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 23, 1925. 

Floy Stiles to be postmaster at Blue Ridge, Ga., in place 
2 Son McAfee. Incumbents commission expired November 

Lucius Hannon to be postmaster at Atco, Ga., in place of 
hat Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 

Mary P. Hughes to be postmaster at Alapaha, Ga., in place 
28 E. Register. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 

IDAHO 

George Odenius to be postmaster at Craigmont, Idaho, in 
place of C. W. Berry, deceased. 

Warren P. Jones to be postmaster at Priest River, Idaho, in 
place of W. P. Jones, Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 1, 1926. 

Oliver E. Norell to be postmaster at Mountain Home, Idaho, 
in place of A. A. White. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 20, 1923. 

ILLINOIS 

Ray P. Ryan to be postmaster at Oaklawn, Ill. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1926. 

Laura B. Hayes to be postmaster at Monroe Center, Ill. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

August J. Zilligen to be postmaster at Hazel Crest, III. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Reuben A. Gumbel to be postmaster at Forest City, III. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Leonard J. Oberly to be postmaster at Chestnut, III. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Garnet B. Earls to be postmaster at Basco, III. 
presidential July 1, 1926. 

Luther G. Raymer to be postmaster at Park Ridge, III., in 
place of H. C. Hoefer, removed. 

Frank G. Doney to be postmaster at Fithian, III., in place of 
Simon Lark, removed. 
Pearl Threlkeld to be postmaster at Ewing, IIL, in place of 

C. R. Chrisman, removed. 

Earl D. Husted to be postmaster at Cornell, III., in place of 
M. G. Springer, resigned. 

George H. Warnecke to be postmaster at Bensenville, III., in 
place of Fred Elfring, resigned. 

Carl J. Ekman to be postmaster at Batavia, III., in place of 
L. D. Wood, deceased. 

Luella H. McCoid to be postmaster at Venice, III., in place of 
L. H. McCoid. Incumbent's commission expired June 13, 1926. 

Rebecca C. Miller to be postmaster at Smithfield, NL, in place 
of R. C. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired June 28, 1926. 

John K. Hoagland to be postmaster at Shelbyville, III., in 
place of J. K. Hoagland. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. 

Henry L. Haynes to be postmaster at Ramsey, III., in place of 
H. L. Haynes. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 1926. 

Daisy A. Nieman to be postmaster at Philo, III., in place of 
D. A. Nieman. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 1926. 

Rollin M. Meisenbach to be postmaster at Pearl, III., in place 
of J. T. Stathem. Incumbent's commission expired March 9, 

Ralph H. Gard to be postmaster at New Canton, III., in place 
of R. H. Gard. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 


Office 
Office became 


1926 


Lester Cromwell to be postmaster at Momence, III., in place 
of L. Cromwell. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 
1926. 

Virgil G. Beauchamp to be postmaster at Meredosia, III., in 
place of C. T. Gard. Incumbent's commission expired February 
24, 1926, 

Edwin Beck to be postmuster at Melvin, III., in place of 
M. B. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 


1926. 

Willis T. Harris to be postmaster at Marion, III., in place 
of W. T. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
8. 1926. 

Thomas W. Collins to be postmaster at Knoxville, III., in place 

Collins. Incumbent's commission expired August 
29, 1926. 


Fuller Green to be postmaster at Kenney, III., in place of 
F. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 

Thomas H. Plemon to be postmaster at Jonesboro, III., in 
place of W. A. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
13, 1926. 

Kelly A. Cardiff to be postmaster at Hoopeston, III., in place 
of K. A. Cardiff. Incumbent's commission expired August 12, 
1926. 

Mary F. Robbins to be postmaster at Glenwood, III., in place 
of M. F. Robbins. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1926. 

John R. Scoggin to be postmaster at Gardner, III., in place of 
J. R. Scoggin. Incumbent's commission expired August 26, 
1926. 

Eugene D. Freshwater to be postmaster at Fairfield, III., in 
place of E. D. Freshwater. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 12, 1926. 

Arvil C. Allen to be postmaster at Elkhart, III., in place of 
A. C. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 1926. 

Louis R. Kelly to be postmaster at Duquoin, III., in place of 
L. R. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired August 12, 1926. 

Howard N. Gillespie to be postmaster at Chenoa, III., in place 
of J. E. Jontry. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 1926. 

Ulysses G. Stutzman to be postmaster at Carlock, DL, in place 
of U. G. Stutzman. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 
1926. 

William Kitts, jr., to be postmaster at Bellflower, III., in place 
of Robert MeIntyre. Incumbent's commission expired May 3, 
1926. 

Cleo Preston to be postmaster at Arrowsmith, III., in place of 
M. J. Caldwell. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Benjamin F. Helfers to be postmaster at Arlington Heights, 
III., in place of W. F. Meyer, jr. Incumbents commission 
expired November 9, 1925. 

Clayton O. Merricks to be postmaster at Abingdon, III., in 
place of C. O. Merricks. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 8, 1926. 

INDIANA 


George H. Merritt to be postmaster at Michigantown, Ind., 


Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ivan W. Blase to be postmaster at Cynthiana, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

George E. Young to be postmaster at Shelbyville; Ind., in 
place of G. B. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1926. 

Haskell Lett to be postmaster at Seymour, Ind., in place 
of Haskell Lett. Incumbent's commission expired August 29, 
1926. 

Edward M. Ray to be postmaster at Scottsburg, Ind., in place 
of E. M. Ray. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926, 

Sylvester H. Kluch to be postmaster at St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind., in place of Joseph Corzetto. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired August 29, 1926. 

Benjamin F. Pitman to be postmaster at Bedford, Ind., in 
place of B. F. Pitman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Ray II. Weisbrod to be postmaster at Richmond, Ind., in 
place of R. H. Weisbrod. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. . 

Taylor H. Johnson to be postmaster at Plainfield, Ind., in 
place of T. H. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Chalmer L. Bragdon to be postmaster at Pendleton, Ind., in 
place of C. L. Bragdon. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Sam J. Bufkin to be postmaster at Newcastle, Ind., in place of 
S. J. Bufkin. Inenmbent’s commission expired September 7, 


1926. 
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William S. Milner to be postmaster at Ligonier, Ind., in place 
of W. S. Milner. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
14, 1926. f 

Nell Manley to be postmaster at Laurel, Ind., in place of 
N. Manley. Incumbent’s commission expired August 29, 1926. 

William B. Thornley to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Ind., 
in place of W. B, Thornley. Incumbents commission expired 
June 24, 1926. 

Robert H. Bryson to be postmaster at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
place of R. H. Bryson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. 

Albert Neuenschwander to be postmaster at Grabill, Ind., in 
place of A. Neuenschwander. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

William G. Beal to be postmaster at Goodland, Ind., in place 
2 G. Beal. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 


John B. Fornwald to be postmaster at Gaston, Ind., in place 
of E. W. Shaw. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 1926. 

Donas E. Denny to be postmaster at Cloverdale, Ind., in place 
tae E. Denny. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 

Pearle Coffin to be postmaster at Carthage, Ind., in place of 
Winona Newsom. Incumbent's commission expired May 15, 
1926. 

Frank B. Rowley to be postmaster at Angola, Ind., in place of 
ai Rowley. Incumbents commission expired September 18, 
1926. 

Charles A. Gatwood to be postmaster at Albion, Ind., in 
place of C. A. Gatwood. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926, 

IOWA 


Charles Murr to be postmaster at Woden, Iowa. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Mary J. Stump to be postmaster at Selma, Iowa, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926, 

Regina W. Spiegelberg to be postmaster at Rembrandt, Iowa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Carrie Andersen to be postmaster at Hancock, Iowa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Anna B. Chambers to be postmaster at Agency, Iowa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Frank Kirscher, jr., to be postmaster at Van Meter, Iowa, in 
place of A. C. Payton, resigned. 

Rasmus P. Larsen, to be postmaster at Kimballton, Iowa, in 
place of F. D. Thomsen, removed. 

Carl E. Meek to be postmaster at Bonaparte, Iowa, in place 
of C. G. Wiley, removed. 

Ray C. Eggert to be postmaster at Waterloo, Iowa, in place 
of R. C. Eggert. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

Homer A. Roth to be postmaster at Ottumwa, Iowa, in place 
of II. A. Roth, Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

Aryin C. Sands to be postmaster at Mallard, Iowa, in place 
of A. C. Sands. Incumbent's commission expired August 8, 
19286. 

Ralph M. Tyler to be postmaster at Ladora, Iowa, in place of 
R. M. Tyler. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 1926. 

Dell P. Glazier to be postmaster at Fort Madison, Iowa, in 
place of D. P. Glazier. Incumbent's commission expired August 
12. 1926. 

Charles S. Lewis to be postmaster at Davenport, Iowa. in 
place of C. S. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Ralph K. Russell to be postmaster at Cushing, Iowa, in place 
of R. K. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired August 8, 
1926. 

Gilbert R. West to be postmaster at Corydon, Iowa, in place 
of P. S. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 
1926. 

Blinn N. Smith to be postmaster at Coon Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of B. N. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired August 
8, 1926. 

Arthur Ingraham to be postmaster at Conesyille, Iowa, in 
place of Arthur Ingraham. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 8, 1926. 

Lyman H. Henry to be postmaster at Charles City, Iowa, in 
place of L. H. Henry. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
29, 1926. 

Arthur H. Ricke to be postmaster at Breda, Iowa, in place 
of A. H. Ricke. Incumbents commission expired August 29, 
1926. 
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Carl G. Anderson to be postmaster at Arthur, Iowa, in place 
of C. G. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission. expired August 
24, 1926. 
KANSAS f 

James W. Osburn to be postmaster at Hepler, Kans, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Nellie M. Correll to be postmaster at Rosalia, Kans., in 
place of J. W. Liggett, resigned. 

Harry W. Mudge to be postmaster at Gridley, Kans., in 
place of J. L. Reeves, removed. 

Harriet P. Lowell to be postmaster at Fall River, Kans., in 
place of C. D. Pritchard, deceased. 

Mark E. Mollett to be postmaster at Arkansas City, Kans., 
in place of C. N. Hunt, deceased. 

William Dancaster to be postmaster at Richmond, Kans., in 
place of William Dancaster. Ineumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

Anna J, Nichols to be postmaster at Morland, Kans., in 
place of G. W. Butler. Incumbent's commission expired April 7, 
1926. 

Austin Kimzey to be postmaster at Howard, Kans., in place 
of H. A. Gilmore. Incumbent’s commission expired July 22, 
1926. 

Maude P. Evans to be postmaster at Hartford, Kans., in 
place of M. P. Evans. Incumbents commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Lot S. Hadley to be postmaster at Glen Elder, Kans., in 
place of L. S. Hadley. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 29, 1926. 

Judson M. Cramer to be postmaster at Gardner, Kans., in 
place of J. M. Cramer. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 20, 1926. 

Wilbur B. Morris to be postmaster at Eldorado, Kans., in 
place of A. B. Ewing. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 23, 1926. 

Leila C. Elliott to be postmaster at Coffeyville, Kans., in 
place of L. C. Elliott. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 19286. 

Madison Hinchman to be postmaster at Beverly, Kans., in 
place of Madison Hinchman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 

Elizabeth T. Peake to be postmaster at Waverly, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Nancy E. Sergent to be postmaster at Shonn, Ky. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Elizabeth M. Godsey to be postmaster at Hardburly, Ky. 

Fred F. Gearhart to be postmaster at Wheelwright, Ky., in 
place of Sadie Ryan, resigned. 

Elsie F. Fravert to be postmaster at St. Matthews, Ky., in 
place of F. W. Fravert, resigned. 

Charles M. Hall to be postmaster at Jeff, Ky., in place of 
L. E. Daniel, resigned. 

W. Wallace Cox to be postmaster at Crestwood, Ky., in place 
of W. H. Hampton, resigned. 

Grover S. Greear to be postmaster at Blue Diamond, Ky., in 
place of H. H. Braden, resigned. 

Hobart Ison to be postmaster at Blackey, Ky., in place of 
G. D. Ison, resigned. 

Barbra A. Rasnick to be postmaster at Benham, Ky., in 
plave of W. T. Isaacs, removed. 

James A. Miller to be postmaster at Wickliffe, Ky., in place 
of J. A. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

Edith Ashby to be postmaster at Uniontown, Ky., in place of 
Edith Ashby. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 1926. 

Attilla C. Devore to be postmaster at Sanders, Ky., in place 
of Snowden Shirley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
29, 1926. 

Melvin C. Bray to be postmaster at Hindman, Ky., in place of 
M. C. Bray. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1926. 

Charles L. Loyd to be postmaster at Fredonia, Ky., in place 
of ©. L. Loyd. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1926. 

Della H. Davidson to be postmaster at Fleming, Ky., in place 
of D. H. Davidson. Incumbent's commission expired August 
26, 1926. 

LOUISIANA 


Beckie D. Coffer to be postmaster at Tullos, La. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. j; 

Edward L. Mire to be postmaster at Laplace, La. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Robert B. Matthews to be postmaster at Castor, La., in place 
of R. H. Staples, resigned. 
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William W. Addison to be postmaster at Springhill, La., 
in place of W. W. Addison, Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22. 1926. 

Edwin H. Biggs to be postmaster at St. Joseph, La., in place 
of E. H. Biggs. Incumbent's commission expired June 12, 1926. 

Kate P. McDonnell to be postmaster at Pelican, La., in place 
5 we McDonnell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

1926. 

Arthur J, Richard to be postmaster at Lafourche, La., in 
place of A. J. Richard, Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Leroy P. Fulmer to be postmaster at Homer, La., in place of 
L. P. Fulmer. Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 1926. 

Samuel E. Rankin to be postmaster at Haynesville, La., in 
place of C. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
29, 1926. 

Theodore F. Seiler to be postmaster at Grayson, La., in place 
psi Moses Biggs. Incumbent's commission expired May 12, 

J 

Otto S. Osterberg to be postmaster at Ferriday, La., in place 
of O. S. Osterberg. Incumbent's commission expired December 
20, 1925, 

Joseph P. Lucas to be postmaster at Dodson, La., in place of 
J. a Lucas. Incumbent’s commission expired September 2, 
1926. 

Warren W. Grimes to be postmaster at De Quincy, Lan in 
place of A. H. Galbraith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 1, 1926. 

David Dunn to be postmaster at Columbia, La., in place of 
David Dunn. Incumbent's commission expired September 11, 
1926. 

William L. Galloway to be postmaster at Arcadia, La., in 
place of W. L. Galloway. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 11, 1926. 

MAINE 


George J. Gott to be postmaster at Brooklin, Me. 
came presidentia! July 1, 1926. 

Robert J. Dyer to be postmaster at Turner, Me., in place of 
B. W. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1926. 

Reed II. Ellis to be postmaster at Rangeley, Me., in place of 
R. II. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired August 4, 1926. 

Velorus T. Shaw to be postmaster at Prouts Neck, Me., in 
place of V. T. Shaw. Incumbent's commission expired August 
31, 1926. 

Luther C. Spiller to be postmaster at Mechanic Falls, Me., in 
place of L. C. Spiller. Incumbent's commission expired August 
4, 1926. 

Frank E. Hoyt to be postmaster at Gorham, Me., in place of 
F. E. Hoyt. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

Lloyd A. Harmon to be postmaster at Clinton, Me., in place of 
L. A. Harmon. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 1926. 

Howard W. Jones to be postmaster at Bridgton, Me., in place 
of H. W. Jones. Ineumbent’s commission expired September 22, 
1926. 


Office .be- 


MARYLAND 


Joseph H. Lamon to be postmaster at Severna Park, Md., 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lawrence M. Taylor to be postmaster at Perryman, Md. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Kenneth E. Smith to be postmaster at Keymar, Md. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Minnie E. Keefauver to be postmaster at Berwyn, Md, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Arthur S. Calhoun to be postmaster at Parkton, Md., in place 
of J. C. Stiffler, deceased. 

Walter W. Flanigan to be postmaster at Deer Park, Md., in 
place of L. D. Thrasher, deceased. 

Harry M. Kimmey to be postmaster at Westminster, Md., in 
place of H. M. Kimmey. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

William H. Condiff to be postmaster at Solomons, Md., in 
place of W. H. Condiff. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1926. 

Mary C. Worley to be postmaster at Riverdale, Md., in pluce 
of M. C. Worley. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1926. 

Edwin L. Shaw to be postmaster at Cumberland, Md., in place 
of P. G. Cowden. Incumbent's commission expired April 4, 1926, 

LeRoy T. Mankin to be postmaster at Camp Meade, Md., in 
place of L. F. McGinity. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 


1926 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ethel M. Graham to be postmaster at Bryantville, Mass. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Fred S. Black to be postmaster at Auburn, Mass., in place of 
N. M. Davis, resigned. 

William P. Orr to be postmaster at South Attleboro, Mass., 
in place of Beulah Hartwell, resigned. 

Nathaniel E. Lewis to be postmaster at Provincetown, Mass., 
in place of John Adams, deceased. 

Alfred A. Averill to be postmaster at Edgartown, Mass., in 
place of H. L. Ripley, deceased. 

Mabel Holt to be postmaster at Wilmington, Mass., in place 
155 Mabel Holt. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 
1926. 

Myra G. Jordan to be postmaster at West Upton, Mass., in 
place of M. G. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
5, 1926. 

Silas D. Reed to be postmaster at Taunton, Mass., in place 
of S. D. Reed. Ineumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

James H. Butler to be postmaster at Pittsfield, Mass., in 
place of J. H. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Annie E. Cronin to be postmaster at North Wilmington, Mass., 
in place of A. E. Cronin. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 5, 1926. 

Louise S. Snow to be postmaster at Middleton, Mass., in place | 


of L. S. Snow. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 1926. | 


Grace G. 8 to be postmaster at Farnumsville, Mass., 
in place of G. 
August 10, 1926. 

Almon L. Pratt to be postmaster at Belchertown, Mass., in 
place of A. L. Pratt. Incumbent's commission expired April 
13, 1926. 

Molly A. Gilman to be postmaster at Allerton, Mass., in 
place of M. A. Gilman. Incumbent's commission expired August 
10, 1926. 
MICHIGAN 

Daniel F. Grimes to be postmaster at Dansville, Mich. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Emory J. Glidden to be postmaster at Lakeside, Mich. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Charles M. Cole to be postmaster at Atlantic Mine, Mich. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Cameron E. Rose to be postmaster at Walled Lake, Mich., 
in place of M. M. Baers, resigned. 

Otto C. Miller to be postmaster at Halfway, Mich., in place of 
E. E. Geer, resigned. 

James M. Carr to be postmaster at Vassar, Mich.; in place 
Be M. Carr. Ineumbent’s commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

Grace M. Miller to be postmaster at Union City, Mich., in 
2 Lies G. M. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Bert Green to be postmaster at Shepherd, Mich., in place 
ee Green. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 

Menno C. Weber to be postmaster at Saranac, Mich., in place 
5 8 — Weber. Incumbent's commission expired September 

Bert M. Gould to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Mich., in 
place of B. M. Gould. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

John P. Robertson to be postmaster at Metamora, Mich., in 
place of J, P. Robertson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

Fred B. Kay to be postmaster at Lapeer, Mich., in place of 
ont Kay. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 

Charles L. Meach to be postmaster at Lakeview, Mich., in 
oe of O. J. Cliffe. Iucumbent's commission expired July 17, 

Fred J. Beaman to be postmaster at Jackson, Mich., in place 
of F. J. Beaman. Incumbents commission expired September 
20, 1926. 

William L. Shulters to be postmaster at Hastings, Mich., in 
place of W. L. Shulters, Incumbent's commission expired 
August 31, 1926. 

Ethel P. Colwell to be postmaster at Harrisville, Mich., in place 
1 5 P. Colwell. Incumbent's commission expired August 29, 

Flora Van Zinderen to be postmaster at Grandville, Mich., in 
place of Flora Van Zinderen. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 5, 1926. 
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David A. Kooker to be postmaster at Ewen, Mich., in place 
p 1 2 7 Kooker. Incumbents commission expired September 

Minnie McGuineas to be postmaster at Elberta, Mich., in place 
5 que MecGuineas. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Charles L. Bean to be postmaster at Conklin, Mich., in place 
bE tees Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 

Charles M. Vermſlya to be postmaster at Columbiaville, Mich., 
in place of C. M. Vermilya. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Samuel C. Kirkbride to be postmaster at Clare, Mich., in 
place of S. C. Kirkbride. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Walter E. Banyon to be postmaster at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
in place of W. E. Banyon. Incumbent’s commission expired 


| September 22, 1926. 


Henry W. Boyle to be postmaster at Bark River, Mich., in 
place of H. W. Boyle. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Ernest E. Hawes to be postmaster at Applegate, Mich., in 
place of E. E. Hawes. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17, 1926. 

MINNESOTA 


William H. Bergman to be postmaster at Plato, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Erick G. Berglund to be postmaster at Pennock, Minn. Office 
| became presidential July 1, 1926. 

John T. Orvik to be postmaster at Nielsville, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Louis A. Muckelberg to be postmaster at Millville, Minn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Claude W. Tucker to be postmaster at Fort Ripley, Minn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Marie D. Anderson to be postmaster at Carlos, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Nan B. L. Welker to be postmaster at Beaver Creek, Minn., in 
place of G. A. Johnson, resigned. 

Thorvald H. Froslee to be postmaster at Vining, Minn., in 
place of T. H. Froslee. Incumbent's commission expired August 
4, 1926. 

Charles Olson to be postmaster at Sturgeon Lake, Minn., in 
place of Charles Olson. Incumbent's commission expired August 
30, 1926. 

Claire M. Peterson to be postmaster at Stanchfield, Minn., in 
place of C. M. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 30, 1926. 

Otis T. Wentzell to be postmaster at Moorhead, Minn., in 
place of O. T. Wentzell. Incumbents commission expired 
August 24, 1926. 

Arch Coleman to be postmaster at Minneapolis, Minn., in 
place of Arch Coleman, Incumbent's commission expired 
August 24, 1926. 

Charles A. Allen to be postmaster at Milaca, Minn., in place 
of C. A. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1926. 

Edwin W. Bergman to be postmaster at McGrath, Minn., in 
place of E. W. Bergman. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 30, 1926. 

Gustav E. Hensel to be postmaster at Howard Lake, Minn., 
in place of G. E. Hensel. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

Carl J. Johnson to be postmaster at Hendricks, Minn., in 
place of C. J, Johnson. Incumbents commission expired Au- 
gust 30, 1926. 

Clyde H. Hiatt to be postmaster at Granada, Minn., in place 
of C. H. Hiatt. Incumbent's commission expired September 
8, 1926. 

Emanuel Nyman to be postmaster at Foley, Minn., in place 
of Emanuel Nyman. Incumbent's commission expired April 
25, 1926. 

Nels E. Nelson to be postmaster at Fergus Falls, Minn., in 
place of N. E. Nelson, Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 30, 1926. 

Jennie L. Phillips to be postmaster at Clearwater, Minn., in 
place of J. L. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 30, 1926. 

Nettie Layng to be postmaster at Bruno, Minn., in place of 
= Layng. Incumbent’s commission expired August 30, 

Olney A. Solberg to be postmaster at Brooten, Minn., in 
Duoh ot O. A. Solberg, Incumbents commission expired April 
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„Gilbert J. Brenden to be postmaster at Badger, Minn., in 
place of G. J. Brenden. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

John Grutsch fo be postmaster at Avon, Minn., in place of 
John Grutsch. Ineumbent’s commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

Otto W. Peterson to be postmaster at Audubon, Minn., in 
place of O. W. Peterson. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 17, 1925. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Marvin S. McNair to be postmaster at Mount Olive, Miss., 
in place of M. S. Sudduth, resigned. 

Harry D. Hale to be postmaster at Natchez, Miss., in place 
of T. E. Walton. Ineumbent’s commission expired April 1, 
1926. 

MISSOURI 

George T. Holybee, jr. to be postmaster at Platte City, Mo., 
in place of J. W. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 12, 1923. 

Andrew S. Swafford to be postmaster at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., in place of A. S. Swafford. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 4, 1926, 

NEBRASKA 

Roy B. Gould to be postmaster at Coleridge, Nebr., in place 
of II. N. Wallace. Incumbent's commission expired January 
23, 1926. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Herbert E. Walbridge to be postmaster at Enfield, N. H., in 
place of H. E Walbridge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 29, 1925, l 

NEW JERSEY 

Luther S. Van Fleet to be postmaster at Three Bridges, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Robert T. Lentz to be postmaster at National Park, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Charles H. Wilson to be postmaster at Swedesboro, N. J., in 
place of W. K. Sloan, resigned, 

Frank J. Allen to be postmaster at Delair, N. J., in place 
of W. C. Joseph, resigned. 

NEW YORK 

Arthur E. Brundage to be postmaster at Newburgh, N. Y., 
in place of A. E. Brundage. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 10, 1926. 

John D. Stivers to be postmaster at Middletown, N. V., in 
Place of J, D. Stivers. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Frank W. Lovestrom to be postmaster at Adams, N. Dak., in 
place of F. W. Lovestrom. Iucumbent's commission expired 
September 12, 1926, 

x OHIO 

Estella Wilson to be postmaster at Warsaw, Ohio, in place 
of E. F. Funk, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

Fannie D. Utterback to be postmaster at Douthat, Okla., in 
place of W. T. Utterback, deceased. 

Warden F. Rollins to be postmaster at Noble, Okla., in place 
of W. F. Rollins. Incumbent's commission expired July 26, 1926. 

Robert B. Hill to be postmaster at Alex, Okla., in place of 
R. B. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired August 31, 1926. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert G. Stilwell to be postmaster at Masontown, Pa., in 
place of G. C. Brown, removed. 

Luna J. Sturdevant to be postmaster at North Warren, Pa., 
in place of L. J. Sturdevant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 24, 1926. 

Henry W. Redfoot to be postmaster at Fredonia, Pa., in 
place of H. W. Redfoot. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 17, 1925. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Daniel B. Woodward to be postmaster at McCormick, S. C., 
in place of D. B. Woodward. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 29, 1926. 

Adam C. Dayson to be postmaster at Johns Island, S. C., 
in place of A. C. Dayson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Percy R. Miklebost to be postmaster at Peever, S. Dak., in 
place of J. A. Norby. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1926. 
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VERMONT | 

Margaret W. Bent to be postmaster at Westminster, Vt. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
VIRGINIA 

Robert E. Berry to be postmaster at Green Bay, Va., in 
place of T. X. Price, removed. 

Arthur E. Lybolt to be postmaster at Purcellville, Va., in 
place of A. G. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
24, 1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Jesse R. Imus to be postmaster at Chehalis, Wash., in place 
of J. C. Bush, resigned, 

WISCONSIN 

Edwin H. Jost to be postmaster at Cleveland, Wis., in place 
of John Lorfeld. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Torspar, December 7, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, we ask Thy presence, the gift of Thy 
grace, and the blessing of Thy wisdom. Teach us how to live 
by blessing Thy divine truth unto us; be gracious and bestow 
this merey. Inspire our zeal to live up to the highest and best 
that is in us. By wise precept and by exalted example, may 
we do Thy will. In all our obligations to our God and to our 
* help us, and may we never break faith with ourselves. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
Approved. 
CHILD LABOR 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Governor of the State of Kentucky announcing the rejection 
of the proposed amendment to the Constitution relating to the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, your committee, appointed on the 
part of the House to join with a similar committee on the part 
of the Senate to wait upon the President and inform him that 
a quorum of both Houses had assembled and were ready to 
receive any communication he may be pleased to make, beg to 
report that they have performed that duty and that the Presi- 
dent will forthwith communicate to the Congress a message in 
writing. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the message from the 
President, which was read by the Clerk. 

{For text of message see Senate proceedings of this day, 
page 29.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the reference of the 
message just read to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and that it be ordered printed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION BEFERRED 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following joint 
resolution, which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

S. J. Res. 54. Senate joint resolution to provide for the print- 
ing of the Commerce Yearbook. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill of the following title: 

H. R. 11662. An act authorizing an expenditure of tribal funds 
of the Crow Indians of Montana to employ counsel to represent 
them in their claims against the United States. 


DEATH OF HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a resolu- 
tion and asks its immediate consideration. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Reaolved, That the following minute be spread upon the record of 
the House of Representatives: 


1926 


Hon. Joseph G. Cannon died in Danville, III., November 12, 1926. 
For 46 years he had been a Member of this House; for 10 years as 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations; for 8 years as Speaker; 
and for several years chairman of the Committee on Rules. His service 
terminated with the Sixty-seventh Congress, Within this Chamber the 
scene of his life's greatest activities was laid. Here he rendered 
services to his country which placed him in the front rank of 
American statesmanship. Here he exhibited characteristics which com- 
pelled respect and won admiration. Forceful ability, intrinsie worth, 
strength of character brought him popular fame and congressional 
leadership. In him depth and breadth of intellect, with a full and 
well-rounded development had produced a giant who towered above 
his fellows and impressed them with bis power and bis wisdom, A dis- 
tinguished statesman, a lofty patriot, a unique orator, an unmatched 
debater, a master of logic and wit, the great and representative citizen 
of the American Republic has gone into history.” 

Resolved, That in honor of the distinguished dead the House do now 
adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
Tution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

Accordingly, in accordance with the resolution (at 1 o'clock and 
40 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
Wednesday, December 8, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for December 8, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Comparative strength of the navies. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

694. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a statement from the offices and bureaus of the Treasury 
Department showing in detail what officers and employees per- 
formed travel on official business from Washington to points 
outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

695. A letter from the secretary of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission transmitting a report of the Na- 
tional Park and Planning Commission for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

696. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting 
a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, showing ex- 
changes made by this department, and with its several bureaus 
and offices, of typewriters, adding machines, and other similar 
labor-saving devices in part payment for new machines; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

697. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting, 
a detailed statement of expenditures for professional and other 
services; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

698. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
statement of the financial affairs of the United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, with a report of The Adjutant General of 
the Army, together with the reports from the commandants of 
the barracks and its branches, all for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

699. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures on account of 
pay patients contemplated by act under the head of “ Medical 
charities’; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

700. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a final report of administration of what is known as the war 
minerals relief act; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

701. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
ports of the Quartermaster General, the Chief of Engineers, the 
Chief Signal Officer, the Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy, and the War Department supply division of 
typewriters, adding machines, and similar labor-saving devices 
exchanged during the fiscal year; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

702. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the number of publications 
ordered, received, and distributed by the General Accounting 
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Office during the fiscal year 1926, and the cost thereof; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

703. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the General Accounting Office 
showing the number of typewriters, adding machines, and caleu- 
lating machines exchanged in part payment for new machines 
during the fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

704. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of receipts and expenditures of the American National Red 
Cross for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, made by the 
Chief of Finance, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

705. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report showing.in detail the officers and 
employees of the General Accounting Office (other than special 
agents, inspectors, or employees, required in the discharge of 
their duties to constantly travel), who during the fiscal year 
1926 have traveled on official business from Washington, Ð. C., 
to points outside the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

706. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a combined statement of the receipts and disbursements, bal- 
ances, etc, of the Government during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926 (H. Doe. No. 559); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

707. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
of The Adjutant General of the Army, dated December 6, 1926, 
relative to the administration of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, so far as the War Department is concerned 
(H. Doc. No. 562); to the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed. 

708. A letter from the secretary of the United States Tariff 
Commission, transmitting a copy of the Tenth Annual Report of 
the United States Tariff Commission (H. Doc. No. 561) ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

709. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the work of the General Ac- 
counting Office for the fiscal year 1926, with recommendations 
for the legislation deemed necessary to facilitate the prompt 
and accurate rendition and settlement of accounts, and concern- 
ing other matters relating to the receipt, disbursement, and 
application of public funds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

710. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port of a commission created in accordance with “An act to 
provide for the inspection of the battle field of Pea Ridge, 
Ark.” ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

711. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service for the fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

712. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
report on the act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, pertaining to the 
building of two types of submarines; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

713. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
statement showing in detail what civilians or employees of the 
War Department have traveled on official business outside the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

714. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the 
annual report to Congress, at the commencement of each ses- 
sion, of atl expenditures under the appropriation of $150.000 
made for the encouragement of the breeding of riding horses 
suitable for the military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

715. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the 
annual report authorizing the sale of war supplies; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

716. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce trans- 
mitting report that useless papers in the office of the local 
inspectors Steamboat Inspection Service, Albany, N. Y., have 
been sold for $1.35; to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. 

717. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from The Adjutant General of the Army, showing the 
distribution of Government publications pertaining to the War 
Department made during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

718. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ments of the cost of manufacture, for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1926, at Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif.; Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III.; 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass.; Watertown Arsenal, 
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Watertown, Mass.: and Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. I.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

719. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
final report of administration of what is known as the war 
minerals relief act (act of Mar. 2, 1919, 40 Stat. 1272), pre- 
sented in three parts; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

720. A letter from the Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency, transmitting a report showing the publications issued 
during the fiscal year 1926, with the cost of preparation, 
printing, and paper; to the Committee on Printing. 

721. A letter from the Quartermaster General, transmitting 
proceedings of the Twenty-eighth National Encampment of the 
United Spanish War Veterans held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
August 15-19, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 550); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

722. A letter from the vice chairman national legislative 
committee, transmitting proceedings of the Eighth National 
Convention of the American Legion, held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
October 11 to 15, 1926 (H. Doc. No. 553) ; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation and ordered to be printed. 

72214. Message from the President of the United States, com- 
municated to the two Houses of Congress at the second session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress (H. Doc. No, 483); to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11829) for the relief of Frank E. Ridgely, deceased, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 14236) granting the consent 
of Congress to the police jury of Rapides Parish, La., to con- 
struct a bridge across Red River at or near Boyce, La.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 14237) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Durham, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A biil (H. R. 14238) to amend sec- 
tion 8702 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McDUFFIM: A bill (H. R. 14239) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Tombigbee River at or near Naheola, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 14240) to amend the provi- 
sion contained in the act approved March 3, 1915, providing 
that the Chitf of Naval Operations during the temporary 
absence of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
shall be next in succession to act as Secretary of the Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14241) to amend the provision contained 
in the act approved August 29, 1916, relating to the assign- 
ment to duty of certain officers of the United States Navy as 
fiect and squadron engineers; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 14242) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works at Quantico, Va.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14243) to amend section 215 
of the Criminal Code and section 53 of the Judicial Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS; A bill (H. R. 14244) to amend section 
215 of the Criminal Code and section 53 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 14245) relating to certain 
cotton reports of the Secretary of Agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14246) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Maysville Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 14247) to create a Fed- 
eral farm committee to standardize production of basic agri- 
cultural products, levy an excise tax on contracts of purchase 
of nonstandard of production products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14248) to 
amend the provision contained in the act approved March 3, 
1915, providing that the Chief of Naval Operations, during the 
temporary absence of the Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, shall be next in succession to act as Secretary of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14249) re- 
adjusting the cost of furnishing water to lands of the Yakima 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 14250) to authorize reimposi- 
tion and extension of the trust period on lands held for the 
use and benefit of the Capitan Grande Band of Indians in Cali- 
fornia ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 14251) to provide additional 
pay for enlisted men of the United States Navy assigned to 
duty on submarine vessels of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 14252) relating to the office 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 14253) extending the limit 
of time within which Parramore Post, No. 57, American Legion, 
muy construct its memorial building; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14255) directing the 
Director of the Bureau of the Census and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the announcement and publication of cotton-production 
figures for any year for the United States and foreign countries, 
to include in the totals only actual weight of cotton ginned and 
baled; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. WARREN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to lend 700 cots and 700 blankets to 
the North Carolina Department of the American Legion for its 
annual convention to be held at Washington, N. C., August, 
1927; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial from 33 municipal councils from the several Prov- 
inces of the Philippine Islands protesting against any separa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, and demanding complete inde- 
pendence as the only satisfactory solution of the Philippine 
problem; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 14256) granting an increase 
of pension to Bethena Starkey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14257) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Lytle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14258) granting a pension to Margaret B. 
Mondon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14259) granting a pension to Washington 
Badgely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14260) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Ingram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14261) granting a pension to Jennie Rose- 
braugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14262) granting a pension to Polly Stone- 
cipher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14263) granting a pension to Eliza A. 
Hallock: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14264) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Goodwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14265) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Royer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14266) granting a pension to Della Barton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14267) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret York; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14268) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14269) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth L. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14270) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Waller; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 14271) for the relief of 
Harry T. Britten; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 14272) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine Gilkesson; to the Committee on Invilid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 14273) granting an honor- 
able discharge to Hiram T. Duncan; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R, 14274) granting an increase 
of pension to Hattie A. Sears; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 14275) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Gustave Mendel; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 14276) grant- 
ing a pension to Joseph F. Short; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLEARY: A bill (H. R. 14277) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie C. Leydet; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 14278) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jane P. Leighton; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 14279) for the promotion and 
retirement of William H. Santelmann, leader of United States 
Murine Band; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 14280) granting a pension to 
Frederick Colldeweih; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14281) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary MeGue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 14282) granting a pension 
to Henrietta V. Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 14283) granting a pension to 
Myron Hoff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14284) granting a pension to Sarah 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14285) granting a pension to Emma Kehr; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14286) granting a pension to Martha 
Roepke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 14287) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mabel D. Rose; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14288) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 14289) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Kittie A. Miltower; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R, 14290) to correct the military 
second of Andrew M. Jeffrey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD; A bill (H. R. 14291) for 
the relief of George King; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14292) for the relief of Charles Meyer. 
alias George Morris; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 14293) granting a pension to 
Isabel ©. Copp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14294) granting an increase of pension 
to Amy A. Davidson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14295) granting an increase of pension to 
Dora E. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14296) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Horner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14297) granting a pension to Charlotte W. 
Sibley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14298) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Whitman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14299) granting an increase of pension to 
Agnes R. Goodnow; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 14300) granting a pension 
to Eleanor B. Tyler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14301) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Emeline Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 14302) granting a pension to 
Sarah L. Wedge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14803) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodosia Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14304) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Stucker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14805) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Walton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14306) granting an increase of pension 
to Amanda L. Larabee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14307) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara E. Matheny; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14308) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14309) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Hailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14310) granting an increase of pension to 
Cynthia E. Dillard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14311) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 14312) for the relief of 
Charles Black, alias Angus Black; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 14813) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Charles B. Harrison; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14314) granting a pension to Charles B. 
Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14315) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
L. Travers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, å bill (H. R. 14316) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles G. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14317) granting 
a pension to Maggie Smithson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14318) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. McCutcheon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14319) granting an increase of pension 
to Fred J. Driftmeyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14820) granting an increase of pension 
to Charlotte J. Moffett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14321) granting a pension to Fianna Inn- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14322) granting a pension to Susan A. 
Windsor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14323) granting a pension to Eliza J. 
Saxon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 14324) granting an increase of pension 
to Lewis Freeman; to the Committee on- Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14325) granting a pension 
to Ruth Heston Burke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 14326) granting an increase 
of pension to Priscilla Storms; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 14327) granting a pen- 
sion to Flora D. Caring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14328) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Melvin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14329) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Crelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14330) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Rummel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14331) granting an increase of pension to 
Christine E. Geiger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14332) granting an increase of pension to 
Nellie Regan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14333) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Hoyt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14334) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte V. Cruser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14335) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary O'Neil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14336) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14337) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Sherwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14838) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14839) granting an increase of pension to 
Gertrude Siebert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14340) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14341) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14342) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Frances Ford; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Algo, a bill (H. R. 14343) granting a pension to Watson 
Comins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14344) 
granting a pension to Bettie Brackett; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. : 
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By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14345) granting an Increase 
of pension to Mary Hatfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14346) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Sheppard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14347) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Shrope; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 14348) granting a pen- 
sion to Kit (Christopher) Dougherty; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14349) granting a pension to Fredlena 
Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14350) granting a pension to Emma N. 
Evey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14851) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Terry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14352) granting a pension to Luella 
Meyers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14353) granting a pension to Thirza St. 
Clair Gandy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14354) for the relief of Alfred Chapleau ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 14355) to refund excess 
taxes to the Charleston Dry Dock & Machine Co., the Valk & 
Murdock Co., and shareholders of the last-mentioned corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 14356) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary Barr; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14357) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Effa Swaggott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 14358) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary T. Marr; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14359) for the relief of John J. McArdle; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 14360) granting an increase 
of pension to Angeline Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 14361) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah S. Lutes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14362) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Nutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14363) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma D. Jones; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14864) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Sickinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14365) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Roxanna Swart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14366) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate E. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14367) granting an increase of pension to 
Sadie A. Coburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14868) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14369) granting an increase of pension to 
Permelia C. Bender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14370) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma L. Hemenger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14371) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14372) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 14873) granting an increase 
of pension to Ora A. Willis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14874) granting a pension to Prime Tur- 
cotte; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 14375) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza Snyder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 14376) granting an increase 
of pension to Philanda C. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14377) granting an increase of pension 
to Huldah Leedom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14378) granting a pension to Louisa 
Fordney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 14379) granting a pension to 
Arabell Beagle; to the Committee on Invalid Peusious. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14380) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan H. Waring; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 14381) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Harrington; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14382) granting an increase of pension to 
John G. Steffes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14883) granting a pension to Anna M. 
Tidyman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14384) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Jordan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14385) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 14386) granting an increase 
of pension to Katharine Whipps; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14387) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14388) granting an increase of pension to 
Parlie Wadsworth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14389) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14390) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14391) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Pross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14392) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Murphey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14393) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa B. Noble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14394) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Neff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14395) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida L. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14396) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza L. Nicodemus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14397) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Patrick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14398) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth H. McIntire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14399) granting an increase of pension to 
Althear S. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14400) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Foley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14401) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie M. Dever; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14402) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice F. McMullan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14403) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth A. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14404) granting a pension to Caroline 
Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 14405) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Landon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. T 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14406) granting an increase of pension 
to M. Frank Lantz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14407) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah C. Loomis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14408) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah A. McCutcheon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14409) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma E. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14410) granting an increase of pension 
to Amelia Orr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 14411) granting an increase of pension 
to Alida Parkhill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14412) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma J, Pelham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14413) granting an increase of pension 
to Anna S. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14414) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza Shepard; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14415) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma J. Swartwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14416) granting an increase of pension 
to May Symes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14417) granting an increase of pension 
to Adelia Van Wormer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14418) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances C. Ward; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14419) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice D. Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14420) granting an increase of pension 
to Phoebe R. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14421) granting an increase of pension 
to Lillian H. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14422) granting an increase of pension 
to Helen E. Winship; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14423) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Wrightman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14424) granting an increase of pension 
to Julia E. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14425) granting an increase of pension 
to Caroline S. Byam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14426) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14427) granting an increase of pension to 
Erselia Covert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14428) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle R. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14429) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara S. Allison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14430) granting an increase of pension to 
Celestia A. Antes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14431) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie A. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14432) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14433) granting an increase of pension to 
Fanny Brayton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14434) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary P. Bruner ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14485) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Charles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14436) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Dawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14487) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14438) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie A. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 14439) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie A. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14440) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen M. Howes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14441) granting an increase of pension to 
Celia H. Hulslander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14442) granting an increase of pension 
to Miranda Jenks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14443) granting an increase of pension 
to Betsey J. Keener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14444) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Alida Kilpatrick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14445) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Krener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14446) granting a pension to Lydia Hen- 
dershot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14447) granting a pension to Christiann 
Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14448) granting a pension to Nellie B. 
Hoagland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS, of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14449) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. Gibbins; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14450) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Clemens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWERT: A bill (H. R. 14451) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Shaughnessy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14452) granting a pension to Mary Strong; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14453) to correct the military record of 
Albert Campbell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14454) granting an increase of pension 
to Fannie H. Branian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14455) granting an increase of pension to 
Helena Sargent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14456) granting a pension to Lucinda A, 
Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14457) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosa A. Milligan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14458) granting an increase of pension to 
Blizabeth La Plant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14459) granting an increase of pension to 
Vina B. Acker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14460) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Denno; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 14461) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliveine Trapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14462) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhoda C. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14463) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarissa Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14464) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Salmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14465) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Severance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14466) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances E. Mack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 144867) granting a pension to 
Maria F. Tooker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14468) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Hagen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14469) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Moss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14470) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14471) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Kisor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14472) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda McDougall; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14473) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Stowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14474) 
granting a pension to Dudley Milam; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14475) granting a pension to Martha Long; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14476) granting a pension to Peter 
McCarty; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14477) granting a pension to James 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14478) granting a pension to Jackson 
Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14479) granting a pension to Larkin 
Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 14480) granting an 
increase of pension to Bell Doll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14481) granting a pension to Florence G. 
Melton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 14482) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth A. Geyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 14483) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Latta; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14484) granting an increase of pension to 
Christina M. Bunz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14485) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14486) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha J. Mundell; to the Commitiee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14487) granting an increase of pension to 
Rilla Grant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14488) granting an increase of pension 
to Laura A. Messick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14489) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Nihiser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14490) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Lenz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14491) granting an increase of pension to 
Phebe A. Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14492) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Gabelin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14493) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14494) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara E. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14495) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie Sines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 14496) granting an increase of 
pension to Saidee S. Larkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14497) granting a pension to Catherine A. 
Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14498) for the relief of Francis Koontz; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14499) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14500) granting an increase of pension to 
Jarena R. Chariton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14501) granting a pension to Carrie B. 
Frary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 14502) granting an increase 
of pension to Flora B. Earl; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14503) granting 
an increase of pension to Hester R. McTaylor; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 14504) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 14505) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sallie Wade; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14506) granting an increase of pension to 
Mollie Gribble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14507) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14508) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Douglass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 14509) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel P. Falon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14510) granting a pension to William 
Kyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14511) granting a pension to Anderson M. 
Jarrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14512) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Mullens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14518) granting a pension to Marshall 
Black; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14514) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Camp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14515) granting a pension to Nathaniel 
Ellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14516) to correct the military record of 
Clarence G. Stonestreet; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 14517) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Jane Austin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14518) granting an increase of pension to 
Lidy Atcheson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14519) granting an increase of pension to 
Sadie C. Ackerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14520) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia I, Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 14521) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Blakley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14522) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah F. Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14523) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleanora B. Beatty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14524) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A, Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14525) granting an increase of pension to 
Johu Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14526) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie A. Clifford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14527) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma Feiock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14528) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma J. Huston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14529) granting an increase of pension 
to Rachel E. Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14530) granting an increase of pension 
to Caroline Lutz; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14531) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Metzger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14532) granting an increase of pension 
to Surah J. Mock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14538) granting an increase of pension 
to Bertha Otte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14584) granting an increase of pension 
to Kate Piper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14535) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14536) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. Starrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14537) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary A. Swank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14538) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma E. Tittle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14539) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary F. MeNelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14540) granting an increase of pension 
to Evaline Wiant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14541) granting an increase of pension 
to Dollie Shaner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 14542) granting a pension 
to William Grimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14543) granting-a pension to Mary Etta 
Sanders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14544) granting a pension to Mary E. 
English; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14545) granting an increase of pension 
to Nancy E. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14546) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine Sunburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14547) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice A. Hemming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14548) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14549) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet A, Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14550) for the relief of William H. Rey- 
nolds; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 14551) granting a pension to Martin 
Bobo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14552) granting a pension to Joseph 
Schilling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14558) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. Fawver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14554) granting a pension to Cassander 
Twigg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14555) granting a pension to John Me- 
Donell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14556) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel S. McKenzie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3266. By Mr. EATON: Petition of members of the Garden 
Club of Somerset Hills, N. J., urging enactment of bill to 
establish a national arboretum; to the Committee on the 
Library, 

8267. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of John K. Howard, care 
of Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall & Hunt, Shawmut Bank Building, 
Boston, Mass., and others, recommending fayorable considera- 
tion of House bill 10554, providing for increasing the salaries 
of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

8268. By Mr. KINDRED; Petition of Alexander B. Andrews, 
chairman, and other members of the American Bar Association, 
favoring the passage of the Federal judges’ salary increase bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3260. Also, petition of the metal trades department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with reference to the condition that 
exists in the shipbuilding plants of this country and prevent- 
ing the further expenditures of public moneys in industrial 
establishments that are known to discriminate against Ameri- 
can trade-unionists and other citizens; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

3270. Also, petition of the United States Immigration In- 
spectors’ Association of New York, pledging its continued sup- 
port of all legislation intended for the further strengthening 
of the Immigration Service, particularly of such measures as 
may insure a permanent and equitable system of promotion, 
and which are consistent with true efficiency and constructive 
economy ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3271. Also, petition of Women's Committee for Modification 
of the Volstead Act, of New York, that the yoters of the State 
of New York expressed their disapproval of the Volstead Act 
by a tremendous majority, and that the necessary changes in 
the Volstead Act be made to meet the wishes of the voters of 
New York State, as set forth in the referendum, viz, to lift the 
ban on beverages which are not intoxicating in fact, which fact 
is to be determined by the laws of the several States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8272. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition signed by I. H. Brunskill 
and others, of Sauk Centre and Osakis, Minn., protesting 
against compulsory Sunday observance law; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

3273. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of sundry dealers, job- 
bers, and manufacturers, favoring the passage of the White 
radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

3274. By Mr. OCONNH¹LL of New York: Petition of the 
American Federation of Labor, favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 3170 and House bill 9498, which provide compensation for 
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emplo injured and dependents of employees killed in cer- 
tain 8 employment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

$275. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
E. B. Irish and others, of Granger, Wash., protesting against 
the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$276. Also, petition signed by A. Beck and others, of Granger, 
Wash., protesting against the enactment of compulsory Sunday 
observance legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, December &, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heayenly Father, we come to Thee this morning with 
shadows about us. We realize that one has passed from 
earthly scenes, We fail to understand Thy dealings. There 
are times when we would know and we shall know. Minister, 
we beseech of Thee, to that family yonder. We think of the 
honored Member of this high body of men devoted to best 
interests. Comfort the sorrowing hearts. May each life be 
stayed on Thee and out of the shadows may there come the 
promise of the morning fullness. 

Remember any who ure in sorrow. Minister to each heart, 
we beseech of Thee, and may we hear the voice divine saying, 
“What I do thou kuowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” May we be true to Thee, our Father, and however 
long or short may be our stay on this earthly scene may we 
make it evident. that the highest purpose of our being is to 
honor Thee and to bless mankind, We ask every favor in 
Christ Jesus’ name, Amen, 


GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, a Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania, appeared in his seat to-day. ‘ 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings when, on request of Mr, Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


DEATH OF SENATOR M'KINLEY 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, it is my sad duty formally 
to announce to the Senate that yesterday afternoon my late 
colleague, the Hon, WIIIIAu Brown McKouytey, died at Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., after a lingering illness of nearly eight months, 

Senator McKINiry served with distinction for 14 years in 
the House of Representatives and nearly 6 years in the Sen- 
ute. This is not the proper time to speak of the services he 
rendered to the State of Illinois and to the country, nor to 
refer to the fine qualities of his character and the esteem in 
which he was held by his associates in Congress. At another 
time I shall ask that a day be set aside upon which proper 
tribute may be paid to his memory. For the present I offer 
the resolutions which I send to the desk and ask. unanimous 
consent for their immediate consideration, 

The resolutions (S. Res. 284) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of Hon, WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY, 
late a Senator from the State of Ilinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to take order for superintending the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee under 
the second resolution Mr. DEN EN, Mr. Rostnson of Arkansas, 
Mr. Moses, Mr. Overman, Mr. McNary, Mr; FLETCHER, Mr. 
RHORTRIDGE, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. WELLER, Mr. Brovussarp, Mr. 
Fess, Mr. Harris, Mr. ERNST, Mr. STEPHENS, and Mr. Tyson. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 


to the memory of my deceased colleague, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
12 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, December 9, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, December &, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed heavenly Father, we would turn our hearts toward 
Thee. We are comforted that Thy love springs from Thy 
compassion rather than from our merits. Behind the poorest 
mortal that trembles on the verge of wreck and ruin throbs the 
heart of the God of love! We thank Thee more than human 
lips can tell. Be Thou the power within ourselves, that we 
may contribute to the abiding realities of a great Nation. In 
every way enable us to be strong, unselfish, patriotic, and fear- 
less in the defense of that which is right and in condemnation 
of that which is wrong. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his clerks. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the business of Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the business of Calendar Wednesday 
be dispensed with to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PRESIDENTS MESSAGE—THE BUDGET FOR 1928 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, transmitting the 
Budget for 1928, which was read and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered printed: i 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Herewith is transmitted the Budget of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1928. The receipts and expendi- 
tures shown in detail in the Budget are summarized in the 
following statement: 


Summary (exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid 
Fri poatal revenues) 


Actual, 1926 


Receipts: 
G $579, 430, 092. 86 
‘ Income tag RISEN 1, 982, 040, 088. 58 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenus. -srn -0 855, 599, 289. 26 
Miscellaneous receipts... 545, 686, 219. 44 
receipts.........- 3, 772, 758, 077. 00 | 4, 026, 780, 688. 00 


reduction of the public 

debt regaad by law to be 

made from ordinsry re- 

o 8, 572, O49, 214. 003, 643, 701, 593.00 | 3, 884, 987, 878. 50 
Excess of receipt 200, 706, 86.0 | 383, 079, 095. 00 377, 767, 816, 64 


In carrying out the purposes of the Budget system so wisely 
prescribed by the Congress in June, 1921, the executive branch 
and the legislative branch of the Government have been 
colaborers. It has been a great demonstration of cooperation 
made possible by our form of government. The results of this 
united effort have gone directly to the people of this Nation. 
The real object back of this united effort has been to make 
the greatest possible return to the people of the money which 
was taken from them to finance the World War. And this 
has been accomplished not to the detriment of the Federal 
service, not by the withholding of funds for necessary and 
worthy purposes, but to the advantage of that service and of 
the business of the people. It has required us to put our house 
in order and to provide for its management in a scientific 
business way, not alone for its current operations but also for 
its future requirements. 

In the span of a little more than five years there have 
been three substantial reductions in taxes. The direct result 
of this has been that the people have been permitted to retain 
more of their own earnings for their own use and productive 
investment. And from this, and probably to a greater extent 
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than from any other cause, has come the great prosperity 
which now exists in almost all lines in this country. 

In considering the question of further tax reduction there 
are many factors which should be taken into account. During 
the past five fiscal years the Treasury has had the benefit of 
receipts aggregating $950,000,000 representing returns from 
moneys theretofore expended by the United States, and in 
addition there has been received $400,000,000 from income 
taxes for past years in excess of refunds. In the present fiscal 
year the net income from ‘these items represents about $250,- 
000,000 of our expected receipts. They are now about at an 
end, and in the fiscal year 1928 it is estimated the net return 
from this source will amount to less than $50,000,000. We have 
come to the point, therefore, where we will have to rely for 
the future entirely upon current taxes. The yield from current 
taxes of the Federal Government is measured by the prosperity 
of the American people. When business is good and national 
income is high, our revenue from income taxes based upon a 
percentage of income is also high. But should the national 
income decline, the Government would experience a material 
loss of revenue even under existing rates of tax. Miscellaneous 
taxes and custom duties are dependent upon the purchasing 
power of the people, which also is subject to variation with 
prosperity, and we must expect a decrease in Government reye- 
nue from these sources with any drop in the purchases of the 
American people. Under these conditions our estimated sur- 
plus of $200,000,000 for 1928 is none too large an operating 
margin in a business involving an annual expenditure of more 
than three and one-half billions of dollars payable from ordi- 
nary receipts, or more than four billions of dollars when we 
include our postal expenditures payable from postal receipts. 

The revenue act of 1926 has been in effect but nine months, 
and the reduction in miscellaneous taxes has not yet been fully 
reflected in revenue, We have had too short an experience with 
the new law to permit an intelligent permanent reduction of 
tax rates. It must be clear to all that a permanent reduction 
of rates affects not only the current fiscal year, in which, as 
I have said, there are included nonrecurring items aggregating 
$250,000,000, but the next and succeeding fiscal years in which 
nonrecurring items will no longer be material and when cur- 
rent taxes may feel the effect of any change in our prosperity. 
Business can easily adjust itself to less expenses brought about 
by less taxes, but it is much more difficult to make an adjust- 
ment for more expenses made necessary by more taxes. This 
is particularly true with respect to Federal taxes, since the 
necessity of imposing additional taxes would arise from a 
decline in prosperity which would decrease governmental reve- 
nue below governmental expenditures, a decline which must 
also affect all taxpayers. Increased taxes to meet Government 
requirements would come at a time not of prosperity but of 
depression, and would aggravate the depression. For these 
reasous I do not advise the present session of Congress to 
reduce permanently our tax rates or abolish any particular 
tax. Each of the three reductions in taxes which have been 
enacted by the Congress since the fiscal year 1921 have been 
predicated on an assurance that our financial condition war- 
ranted it, No such assurance can be given to-day as a warrant 
for future permanent tax reduction. 

With our still enormous national debt amounting to nearly 
nineteen and one-half billion dollars, a surplus can be no em- 
barrassment, since it can be applied without difficulty to the 
reduction of the interest-bearing obligations of the Govern- 
ment and thus effect a saying in interest costs, Interest is 
the largest single item of Government expenditure, and its 
decrease offers the most fruitful subject for permanent reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditure. We have had since the close 
of the war an established program of debt reduction through 
the sinking fund and application of receipts from foreign debt 
settlements, This should not be disturbed. But surplus is a 
factor in debt reduction in addition to the items I have just 
mentioned, In considering the question of a lessening of the 
surplus for the current fiscal year it is necessary to weigh the 
desirability in the present of temporary relief to the American 
taxpayer against desirability in the future of greater debt 
reduction now, Should Congress be of the opinion that the sur- 
plus estimated for the current fiscal year based upon receipts 
expected to be received under the existing law is too large, 
then I suggest a temporary tax-reduction measure which will 
eut down this expected surplus by leaving the excess in the 
pockets of the American taxpayers, 

In determining the form such temporary tax reduction should 
take, if the Congress proposes one, I believe we should adopt 
the simplest practical plan which will do equity. It is ad- 
ministratively difficult to consider any arrangement affecting 
the December 15, 1926, tax payment. Many individuals have 
already paid their income taxes in full, and time is too short 
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for action by Congress and by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
before the December payment. It would not be practicable, 
either, to postpone the date of the December payment, since 
there are $452,000,000 of United States certificates of indebted- 
ness maturing on December 15, 1926, and the Treasury is 
relying upon cash to be received during that month to assist 
it in meeting this maturity. It has seemed to me, therefore, 
that the most practicable way of preventing the accumulation 
by the close of this fiscal year of a surplus larger than the 
Congress deems desirable is to authorize a reduction in the 
taxes which become due in the first six months of the next 
year; that is, a reduction on the quarterly tax payments due 
March 15 and June 15, 1927. The amount of this relief should 
depend upon the surplus which Congress may desire to divert 
from debt reduction to tax reduction. It is a problem on which 
the House under the Constitution must originate action. 

With the experience of another year’s test of the revenue 
act of 1926, and with a more accurate knowledge which the 
year will give of what the future has in store for a continuance 
of our prosperity, we can determine what our permanent policy 
of taxation shall be. In times of peace we must meet goy- 
ernmental expenditures out of governmental revenues. We 
should not take by taxation more than our requirements. But 
also we should not take less than our requirements. 

In the Budget for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, trans- 
mitted to the Congress December 7, 1925, the estimated receipts 
for the fiscal year 1926 were $3,880,716.942 and the estimated 
expenditures $3,618,675,186.. Actual receipts for that year were 
$3,962,755,690.14, while actual expenditures totaled but 
$3,584,987,873.50—an increase of $82,038,748.14 in receipts over 
the Budget estimate, and a decrease in expenditure of 
$33,687,312.50 below that estimate, which is approximately 
1 per cent of the total expenditure. This increase in receipts 
and reduction in expenditure increased the estimated surplus 
by $115,726,060.64—from $262,041,756, the Budget estimate, to 
$377,767,816.64, the actual surplus, 

This brings us to the current fiscal year, of which five full 
months are now completed. The Budget for 1927 forecast for 
that year receipts $3,824,530,208, and expenditures $3,494,- 
222,308.44, and indicated a surplus of $330,307,894.56. This 
fayorable forecast made one year ago now may be made even 
more favorable. With five months of the current year com- 
pleted, the estimate is now that our receipts will amount to 
$4,026,780,688 and our expenditures 83,643, 701,593, thus fore- 
casting a surplus of $383,079,095. 

While the revised estimate for 1927 shows an increase of 
$52,771,200 in the surplus, it also shows a net increase of 
$149,500,000 in the estimated expenditure for that year. 

This net increase embraces a number of items in which 
changes, both increases and decreases, have occurred in the 
year which has ensued since the original estimate was made. 
On the increase side of the new estimate the principal items 
are: Pensions, $41,000,000; construction of public buildings 
and vessels under the Treasury Department, $25,000,000; voca- 
tional rehabilitation, insurance, and compensation under the 
Veterans’ Bureau, $41,000,000; public debt reduction, $50,- 
000,000. The last-mentioned item was due to a corresponding 
increase in the estimated receipts of funds that are required 
by law to be applied to debt reduction as a result of new 
foreign funding agreements made during the year. The other 
items of increase are due principally to new legislation en- 
acted during the year. On the decrease side the major items 
are adjusted-service certificate fund, $24,000,000; increased 
receipts of the War Finance Corporation, applied to a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, $15,000,000; and interest on publie debt, 
$10,000,000. Part of the increase in estimated expenditure was 
proyided by appropriations made during the last session of 
Congress. There remains to be provided at the present ses- 
sion of the Congress for the 1927 requirements of the Veterans’ 
Bureau $28,000,000, and for pensions $41,000,000. 

We now come to the estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1928. These are summarized in the following state- 
ment, in which they are compared with the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1927: 


Estimates of appropriations for sp compared with appropriations for 


Legislative establishment smi 
Z EEE a ELAS ASH 438, 460. 00 819, 460. 00 
In t establishments: 
Relief Funds... 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
Alien Property Custodian. _..._______... 000, 00 130, 650. 00 
American Battle Monuments Commission - 600, 000. 00 800, 000, 00 
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Federal Trade Commission. 984, 350, 00 997, 000. 00 
General Accounting Office. 8, 783, 000. 00 8, 859, 960. 00 
shoes, Corporation 504, 236. 00 673, 308. 00 
te Commerce Commission 6, 104, 967. 00 6, 153, 157. 00 
visor for Aero- 7 
National. rie — meena 2 523, 000. 00 513, 000, 00 
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Publie tee 20 Pe Public Parks of the 
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Smi 8 Institution and Natio u- 208 30). 00 
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T ta, 8 Office Department 
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expenses of the Board of Mediati 


This statement e that the estimates of appropria- 
tions for 1928 payable from the Treasury are $2,600,000 less 
than the appropriations for 1927. The estimates for 1928 do 
not include the amount which will be required in that year, 
in addition to existing appropriations, for carrying out the 
public building act of May 25, 1926. An estimate for this 
purpose, which will amount to approximately $20,000,000, will 
be submitted to the Congress later, as all of the essential data 
has not yet been assembled. On the other hand, the appropria- 
tions for 1927 do not take into consideration certain lawful 
obligations for that year for which it will be necessary to 
present supplemental estimates to the Congress, 

TAX REFUNDS 


The appropriations for 1927 and the estimates for 1928 make 
no provision for tax refunds. There will be needed for the 
balance of the current year $119,000,000 and for 1928 the sum 
of $152,000,000, approximately. There has been spent this year 
for this purpose $34,775,000, so that the expenditures for the 
two years will fairly balance. The appropriations for this 
purpose have been completely exhausted. A supplemental 
estimate to provide for refunds up to and including December, 
1927, will be presented to Congress. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The estimates for the War and Navy Departments total 
$680,537,642. In addition to this they provide for availability 
through contract authorizations and allotments from the naval 
supply account of $5,900,000. Eliminating all nonmilitary 
items, including the retired lists, this Budget provides $574,- 
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000,000 for our national defense. This is a very considerable 
amount to spend for protection in time of peace. No threaten- 
ing cloud at the present time darkens the sky. Our intent 
and attitude is one of peace and friendly regard toward all 
nations and peoples, This, however, is not sufficient warrant 
to neglect our defense and default on necessary precautions. 
In recommending the amount herein carried for the Army and 
Navy and other national-defense factors, I am fully satisfied 
that with the wise administration we have reason to expect 
from those charged with its expenditure it will give us an ade- 
quate defense program. 

With regard to personnel the estimates provide for the 
Army an average of 11,961 commissioned officers, 1,153 cadets, 
1,219 warrant officers, and 115,000 enlisted men, exclusive of 
the Philippine Scouts, for which provision is made to the 
number of 6,882. For the Navy provision is made for an aver- 
age of 7,231 commissioned officers, 1,479 warrant officers, 1,545 
midshipmen, and 82,500 enlisted men; and for the Marine 
Corps 1,020 commissioned officers, 155 warrant officers, and 
16,800 enlisted men. These, with our highly trained and effi- 
cient National Guard, for which the estimates make provision 
for an average personnel of 180,000, give us the rather formid- 
able strength of 426,945. But we do not stop here. ‘The esti- 
mates contain funds for the War Department for the training 
of 12,924 reserve officers, for the attendance of 30,000 men at 
civilian military training camps, and for the enrollment of 
116,141 students in the units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Under the Navy Department provision is made in the 
estimates for 14,142 fleet and assigned fleet reserve of the 
Navy and Marine Corps and the training of 11,145 Navy and 
Marine Corps reserves. 

Taking all of these into account, we are really making pro- 
vision for military and naval strength of more than 610,000 
men. And this does not take into consideration the military 
and naval retired lists which embrace 14,167 officers and men, 
or the Coast Guard of 11,969 officers and men which, in time of 
emergency, becomes an integral part of our national defense. 
I am in favor of adequate military preparedness, and so far as 
personnel is concerned we should certainly have this from the 
funds carried in these estimates. 

While on the subject of our national defense it is proper to 
state that no provision is made in the estimates for the Navy 
Department for commencing the construction of the remaining 
three of the eight light cruisers which the act of December 18, 
1924, authorizes to be undertaken prior to July 1, 1927. This 
country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our existing 
treaties with the great powers which deal with the elimination 
of competition in naval armaments. I feel that it would be 
unfortunate at this time and not in keeping with our attitude 
toward these negotiations to commence the construction of these 
three cruisers. Rather do I recommend to the Congress the 
enactment of legislation which will extend the time for begin- 
ning their construction. 

With regard to the improvement of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 is available this year for com- 
mencing dredging operations, Bids covering the completion of 
this Navy project will be opened during the current month. A 
supplemental estimate will be submitted should it be found that 
additional funds for 1928 are needed for the orderly prosecution 
and early completion of this important project. 

AVIATION IN NATIONAL DEFENSE AND IN COMMERCE 


The Congress has recently prescribed a well-digested and 
orderly program for the further development of the Air Services 
of the Army and Navy. The estimates herewith make adequate 
provision for carrying this program into effect. They provide 
for the immediate availability of certain amounts for the Air 
Corps of the Army so as not to delay the inauguration of the 
five-year program. As the act defining the Army aircraft pro- 
gram was not approved until July 2, 1926, there was no oppor- 
tunity to present to the Congress at its last session an estimate 
for funds fully to carry into effect the first increment during 
the fiscal year 1927. The estimates submitted herewith make 
ample provision for carrying into effect that part of the pro- 
gram for 1927 and 1928 which orderly and efficiently can be ac- 
complished. They do not, however, make provision of funds for 
two full yearly increments, as I do not believe it is the desire of 
the Congress that we attempt to crowd into less than one and 
one-half years a full two-year increment. The act of July 2, 
1926, increases the authorized commissioned strength of the Air 
Corps of the Army by 403 officers in yearly increments over 
the period of the five-year program. No provision for any of 
these additional officers is made in these estimates, as the Air 
Corps should “first ‘absorb the additional 328 officers necessary 
to bring its actual strength—919—up to the authorized 
strength—1,247—under the old law. These 328 additional offi- 
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cers are to be provided from the commissioned force for which 
provision is made in these estimates. The additional enlisted | 
men authorized for the Air Corps are provided for in the en- 
listed strength of 115,000 men. 

The Navy five-year air-program approved June 24, 1926, 
authorized the construction of two rigid airships of approxi- | 
mately 6,000,000 cubic feet volume, the two to cost not in 
excess of $8,000,000. The act provides that the building of one | 
of these ships shall be undertaken as soon as practicable and 
prior to July 1, 1928. Having in mind that the Congress re- 
cently appropriated $300,000 for the construction of an all- | 
metal airship for experimental purposes, fo determine by prac- 
tical demonstration the type of construction and character of | 
material to govern in the future in the making of lighter-than- | 
air craft, it is thought the part of wisdom to wait upon this | 
determination, even though it may be found necessary to ask | 
for an extension of the time limit placed on the initiation of | 
work on one of the ships. 

Briefly summarized, provision is made in this Budget under 
the appropriation items for the Air Services and other items | 
which enter into the cost thereof for a total of $73,477,380 for 
aviation of the Army and the Navy. This amount embraces | 
$20,600,000 for the procurement of new planes and $2,400,000 | 
for the construction of barracks and quarters at aviation fields. | 
It does not, however, include the value of supplies available 
from war surplus, which would increased this total by a 
number of millions of dollars. 

While discussing the subject of our Air Services, it is proper 
here to refer to the other provisions made in this Budget for | 
air navigation. To carry into effect the act to encourage and 
regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, approved May 20, | 
1926, the estimates carry for the Department of Commerce | 

796.250 for the promotion of air commerce and regulatory | 
work, which includes funds for the procurement of not to 
exceed 10 airplanes, and $3,219,500 for the establishment and 
maintenance of aids to air navigation. The estimates carry | 
$523,000 for the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Under the Department of Agriculture they provide $50,000 for | 
the maintenance and operation of airplane patrol in the na- 
tional forests and $120,000 for special weather observations 
fur the benefit of air navigation. The estimates for the Postal 
Service carry for the operation of the air mail service between 
New York and San Francisco $2,350,000, with provision that | 
part of this sum be made available for contract service if the | 
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years from 1921 to 1926, inclusive, the Government has spent 
in the operation of its merchant marine an average of nearly 
$40,000,000 a year. The losses have been gradually diminish- 


| ing each year. Provision is also made for continuing the ayail- 


ability of the $10,000,000 defense fund appropriated in the first 
session of this Congress. 

With regard to the operation of vessels by the Shipping 
Board, the merchant marine act of 1920 contemplates that such 


| operation shall be maintained unless it shall appear within a 


reasonable time that the lines or parts thereof can not be made 
self-sustaining. None of tlie lines now being operated are 
self-sustaining, and while the reduction in cost has been helpful 
from the standpoint of the Treasury, there is no immediate 
prospect that any part of these lines can be operated without 
loss to the Government. 

Under the joint resolution of July 3, 1926, the United States 
Shipping Board will present to the Congress not later than 
January 1, 1927, two plans for building up and maintaining 
an adequate merchant marine for commerce and national 
security—one through private capital and under private own- 
ership and the other through construction, operation, and 
ownership by the Government. The time is approaching, If it 
has not already been reached, when the Congress should 
give consideration to the formulation of a more definite policy 
regarding our merchant marine. Such definite policy, I trust, 
is foreshadowed in the resolution to which I have referred. 


ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


For the eradication of tuberculosis in animals an estimate 
for $5,853,000 is included in the Budget. This is an increase 
of $1,200,000 over the amount provided for the current year. 
The continuing increase in the number of cities which have 
placed embargoes against milk from dairy herds which have 
not passed the Federal tuberculin test is placing a heavy bur- 
den on the owners of dairy herds, since slaughter of infected 
animals is the accepted method of eradication. The furnish- 
ing of pure milk is of vital importance to the health of the 
people. Because of its interstate character, it is entirely 
proper that the Federal Government share with the States the 
cost of protecting the purity of this great food supply. The 
amount included in the estimates should permit adequate pros- 
8 of the work of eliminating tubercular cattle from dairy 

erds, 

The results of the work already done warrant the belief that 


route be leased to private operators and for the contract air we can confidently expect the complete elimination of this 
mail service $2,000,000. The estimates for the Coast Guard menace to health. With this hope and probability in mind 
curry $186,151 for the operation of its seaplane fleet, | there certainly is no excuse or warrant for State or Nation 


The proper development of the aeronautical industry in this 
country is essential both to our national defense and com- | 
mercial aviation. The Federal requirements for aircraft alone | 
are strengthening this industry. The program which the Con- 
gress has prescribed for our air forces will assure the industry | 
continuing Federal business and an increase from other sources | 
should accrue to the industry from the legislation for the 
encouragement of commercial aviation and from the policy | 
which we are following of making contracts with private oper- | 
ators for the air transportation of mail. The Government is 
operating but one air mail route and proposals have been issued 
by the Post Office Department with a view of placing this route | 
under contract for operation by private interests. In the pro- | 
duction of airplanes and accessories there is no competition 
between the Federal Government and private industry. It is a 
fortunate situation when the needs of the Government can be 
met by affording an orderly stimulation of the industry upon 
which we depend to supply our needs. The present sound con- 
dition of the aeronautical industry in this country shows the 
wisdom of the policy which we are following. If there is any 
question as to the failure of our Government to recognize the 
importance of aviation in national defense and in commerce the 
auswer can be found in the vast sums which heretofore have 
been appropriated and the legislation enacted by the Congress. 
The estimates contained in this Budget carry alone for this 
purpose a total of more than $82,500,000. 

SHIPPING BOARD 


There is included in this Budget $12,000,000 for the operating 
deficit of the Shipping Board. It is believed this amount, 
reenforced by certain receivables and other available resources, 
with reduction of losses through sales of lines as opportunity 
offers, as contemplated by the Congress, will permit necessary 
operation of the Government's merchant marine during the 
fiscal year 1928. From 1921 to 1926, inclusive, the total net 
loss incurred in the operation of its various lines was $238,- 
157,582.18, These figures represent losses susfained through 
the operation of the active fleet and the maintenance of 
inactive vessels. I mention this to show that in the six fiscal 


to withhold the funds necessary to effectively carry on this 
important campaign. 
FOREST CONSERVATION 


The estimates carry a total of $22,037,984 for the protection, 
preservation, and conservation of our forests. The forest 
acreage in the United States is approximately 372,426,000 
acres, of which 158,000,000 acres are in the national forests. 


| With such generous forest resources we have been prone to 


consider the supply of forest materials inexhaustible. The 
constantly increasing demands to meet our growing needs, 
however, and the destruction of forests by fire are arousing 
apprehension that in the comparatively near future industry 
may be seriously handicapped for lack of forest products. 
Important remedies to meet this situation are fire prevention 


and reforestation. Throughout the forest regions cooperative 


work in connection with protection of timber and reforestation 
of lands has been highly developed. In many of the States 


it is compulsory on private owners, The Clarke-McNary law 
| contemplates that the Federal Government as beneficiary in 


this cooperative work contribute approximately one-fourth the 
cost, Since forest products enter so largely into the necessities 
of all of our people, it is proper that the Federal Government 
stand ready to bear its share of the needed conservation of our 
timber resources. The inereased estimates for forest activi- 
ties now submitted have that end in view. The recent heavy 
losses by fire must be met by a deficiency appropriation, which 
will approximate $2,000,000. With further protective meas- 
ures, it is hoped such large deficiency appropriations may be 
avoided in the future. f 

The estimates also include $1,000,000 for the acquisition 
of land at the headwaters of navigable streams. While this 
item is primarily for the conservation and control of water, 
the project bears an important relation to forest conservation, 
There is now pending in Congress a bill to authorize an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 a year for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929 
for this In the event of the passage of this bill 
consideration will be given to the submission of a supple- 
mental estimate of $1,000,000 for this purpose. 


1926 


RURAL POST ROADS 


For cooperative construction of rural post roads to June 30, 
1928, the amount of $765,000,000 has been authorized by the 
Congress. The estimates carry $75,000,000 for 1928, which is 
the total authorization for that year. This amount would 
bring total appropriations to $666,200,000—$98.800,000 less 
than the amount authorized. In view of the authority granted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into contractural obliga- 
tions for the total authorization, it is necessary only to appro- 
priate in each fiscal year the funds required to pay for current 
work. The construction program is not delayed by this method. 
In view of the increasing ability of the States to finance their 
own road construction, due to the general adoption of the gaso- 
line tax, I renew my recommendation of a year ago that future 
legislation restrict the Federal Goyernment’s participation in 
State road construction to primary or interstate highways, leav- 
ing it to the States to finance their secondary or intercounty 
roads. This would operate to diminish the amount of the 
authorizations after the fiscal year 1929, when the present 
authority expires, 

MATERNITY AND INFANCY 

No estimate is submitted for carrying on the work under 
the maternity and infancy act, approved November 23, 1921, 
inasmuch as the authorization of appropriations for this pur- 
pose was fulfilled with the appropriation for 1927, A bill is 
now pending before the Congress extending the provisions of 
that act to the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. If and when that 
measure becomes law I propose sending to the Congress a 
supplemental estimate for an appropriation to make its pro- 
yisions effective. I am in favor of the proposed legislation 
extending the period of operation of this law with the under- 
standing and hope that the administration of the funds to be 
provided would be with a view to the gradual withdrawal of 
the Federal Government from this field, leaving to the States, 
who have been paid by Federal funds and schooled under 
Federal supervision, the privilege and duty of maintaining 
this important work without aid or interference from the 
Federal Government. 

I have referred in previous Budget messages to the advis- 
ability of restricting and curtailing Federal subsidies to the 
States. The maternity act offers concrete opportunity to begin 
this program. The States should now be in a position to walk 
alone along this highway of helpful endeavor, and I believe it 
in the interest of the States and the Federal Government to give 
them the opportunity. 

ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 

For the enforcement of prohibition nearly $30,000,000 is pro- 
vided in the Budget by direct and indirect appropriations. The 
Coast Guard has been enlarged and strengthened to enable it 
to prosecute effectively its part of the campaign of enforcement, 
while the other enforcement agencies have been amply financed. 
Whatever is necessary to put into effect the expressed will 
of the people as written into the eighteenth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States and the will of the 
Congress as expressed in the Volstead Act will be done. What- 
ever funds may be necessary to vindicate the law and secure 
compliance with all its provisions should be provided. The con- 
stitutional duties of the President and the Congress make any 
other course indefensible. 

RIVER AND HARBOR WORKS 


This Budget carries $66,347,600 for the improvement and 
maintenance of existing river and harbor works, flood control, 
operation and care of canals, and other works of navigation. 
This does not include the maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, for which $7,600,000 is recommended. For 
rivers and harbors proper the sum of $50,000,000 is asked, To 
complete approved projects, $195,000,000 will be required. Of 
the $50,000,000 contained in the Budget slightly more than 
$80,000,000 will be available for improvement and new con- 
struction. At this rate we will complete authorized projects in 
something less than seven years. We are providing $50,000,000 
annually for river and harbor work and $10,000,000 annually 
for Mississippi flood control. Commitment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at this time to a more ambitious and generous annual 
spending program should not be made without the most careful 
study of the financial condition of the country and the plight 


of the taxpayer. 
RELIEF OF VETERANS 


For the relief, care, and comfort of the veterans of our yari- 
ous wars and their dependents I am recommending in this 
Budget a total of nearly $705,000,000. This total includes pen- 
sions, adjusted compensation, and all other factors, direct and 
indirect, that enter into this great patriotic service the Gov- 
ernment owes its defenders. There can be no thought of cur- 
tailing this work of appreciation, this willing attempt to pay 
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the Nation’s debt. It may be wise, however, to call a halt at 
this time with regard to additional legislation for the veterans. 
It may be in the interest of the beneficiaries to permit existing 
provisions for their care and the care of their families to rest 
undisturbed for a period, at least until we can definitely de- 
termine what deserving need is unprovided for. What the 
veterans need it is a privilege to give, and the giving should 
crowd the heels of the need when determined. 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 


Neither the estimates of expenditure nor the estimates of 
appropriations contained herein include any amount for meet- 
ing the accrued liability of the Government to the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. The pay-as-you-go policy 
should apply to this fund and an appropriation be made to 
meet the accrued liability of the Government. The act of 
Congress approved July 3, 1926, provides for the annual sub- 
mission of a Budget estimate of appropriation for this purpose. 
Such an estimate, however, requires an actuarial valuation of 
the fund under the new law. This valuation is under way 
but is not yet completed. When completed, I shall submit to 
the Congress an estimate of the amount required for the fiscal 
year for this purpose. i i 

FEDERAL BUILDING 

The Congress has made wise and substantial provision for 
the construction of much-needed Federal buildings, both at the 
seat of government and in the States. Contemporaneously 
with this the Congress made similar provision for our foreign 
building requirements and also for permanent housing at our 
military posts and stations. These measures give us a much- 
needed construction program. The funds which we spend to 
complete this program will be a good investment and bring us 
adequate return. 

SPECIAL FUNDS AND ACCOUNTS 

In addition to the usual statements giving information of the 
financial transactions of the establishments of the Government 
for which annual appropriations are made, the 1928 Budget 
carries a comprehensive summary of the financial status of a 
considerable number of special funds, accounts, and authoriza- 
tions operated either by Government agencies direct or under 
some form of Government supervision and responsibility. This 
summary makes available information concerning the financial 
condition of yarious Government institutions not heretofore 
published in readily available form. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT 


The reduction in the total gross debt for the fiscal year 1926 
was $872,977,572.71. This was effected by (1) $487,376,050.69 
on account of the sinking fund and other debt retirements 
chargeable against ordinary receipts; (2) application of the 
entire surplus of $377,767,816.64; and (3) reduction in the gen- 
eral fund balance of $7,833,705.38 below the balance at the close 
of the previous fiscal year. 

In the past five fiscal years the debt reduction aggregated 
$4,334,000,000, and in June, 1926, reached a level below twenty 
billions for the first time since November, 1918. The short- 
dated debt required to be paid or refunded in three and one-half 
years, which includes the third Liberty loan, amounted on 
June 30, 1926, to 4.7 billions, as compared with 6.1 billions at 
the close of the previous fiscal year. The decrease of 1.4 billions 
in this part of the debt has strengthened the position of the 
Treasury for the refunding operations necessary in connection 
with the third Liberty loan, which matures on September 15, 
1928, and is not callable before that date. 

The interest payment on the debt, the largest single item of 
our expenditures, amounted to $832,000,000 in 1926, as against 
$999,000,000 in 1921, a decrease of $167,000,000, or nearly 17 
per cent. For 1927 the estimated expenditures are $785,000,000 
and for 1928, $755,000,000. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission has substantially 
completed the duties imposed upon it by Congress. Eliminating 
certain debtors with which negotiations are not now practical, 
funding agreements have been signed with all of those nations 
owing the United States on account of loans made during and 
after the war. All of the settlements have been ratified by Con- 
gress except those with France and Yugoslavia, and in these 
cases the House of Representatives has acted, but the bills are 
still pending in the Senate. But the French settlement has not 
yet been taken up by their Parliament. In general, uncertainty 
with respect to war debts has ended. 

ALIEN PROPERTY LEGISLATION 


By the Paris agreement the United States has participated 
officially in the restoration of Germany. Through the Fed- 
eral reserve system and through our bankers and private 
American citizens, we have been of assistance in the progress 
of financial restoration of many countries in Europe. The 
American spirit, characteristic of construction, will, I feel 
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sure, be an active help In further plans to put other countries 
in sound condition. Europe is progressing and is reaching 
again peace condition. 

There remains still for the United States to settle a series 
of related questions now unanswered, but which already have 
the attention of Congress, These questions are three, and 
haye to do principally with Germany, although similar mat- 
ters, but lesser in amount, also involve Austria and Hungary. 
As a war measure the President, through the Alien Property 
Custodian, seized the private property of enemy nationals, and 
to a large extent this property is still held by the custodian 
awaiting disposition by Congress. Under her treaty of peace 
with us, Germany undertook to reimburse American nationals 
and the United States Government for losses and damages 
occasioned by Germany. By the treaty the property of Ger- 
man nationals seized and held in this county is pledged as 
security for the payment of the claims of American nationals 
against Germany, and by arrangement between the two coun- 
tries a mixed German-American commission has been consti- 
tuted to pass upon the merits of the claims and is now com- 
pleting its awards. 

Germany's obligations to pay reparations were in excess of 
her immediate capacity, and her creditors devised for her re- 
organization a plan and method of payment a part of which 
accrues to the United States. This plan, in the opinion of its 
framers, constitutes the maximum that Germany can imme- 
diately pay to her former enemies and of necessity represents 
holding in abeyance some of Germany's obligations. Under 
this plan the amount applicable to the immediate payment of 
the American claims is as a practical matter inadequate. 
Some other way will have to be found to insure prompt pay- 
ment to our nationals for their losses. 

Also as a war measure the United States seized and used 
ships, radio stations, and patents belonging to German na- 
tionals and found in the United States. The moral obligation 
to return the private property or its proceeds in the hands of 
the Alien Property Custodian to its German owners is equally 
applicable to the payment of compensation for the ships, radio 
stations, and patents or proceeds received from their disposal. 
We should treat the two situations alike. 

Congress should enact into law during the present session 
a fair and comprehensive plan for the settlement of these three 
questions. Without here suggesting the details of any par- 
ticular plan, I believe that a correct solution of the problem 
is controlled by two principles. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held in effect that it is within the legal 
rights of Congress to make such use of the property of Ger- 
man nationals which the United States has seized as Congress 
may desire. It might, therefore, apply the proceeds of this 
property belonging to German nationals to the payment of the 
obligations of the German Government to the United States 
and to our nationals, thus satisfying American claims. In my 
opinion such a course is not consistent with the American 
ideal of the sanctity of private property of nationals, even 
though their Government may be at war with us. Sound 
American policy is opposed to the application of the property 
of German nationals to the payment of the debt of their Goy- 
ernment. This is the first principle. If the policy I have just 
mentioned is right, as I believe it to be, then the cost of its 
adoption must be borne by the whole people, and the policy 
ean not be affirmed at the sacrifice of the rights of only a part 
of the people—the American claimants against Germany. The 
alien property is pledged as security for the payment of the 
American claims. If the United States deprives the American 
claimants of their security it can only do so fairly if it sub- 
stitutes for this security practical assurance of ultimate pay- 
ment of the American claims, The United States should do 
justice to German nationals, but it must not do justice to 
Germans by doing injustice to our own American nationals. 
This is the second principle. Within these principles I 
feel sure that means will be found to accomplish a solu- 
tion bos the questions fair to all and consistent with American 
policies. 


THE Warre House, December 6, 1926. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

II. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8 of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any 
State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the 
United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
— for the purpose of conserving the navigability of naviga- 

e rivers”; 
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H. R. 10547. An act to require the filing of an affidavit by 
certain officers of the United States; 

H. R. 10739. An act to prevent purchase and sale of public 
ofice; and 

H. R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Publie Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 
THE THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY OF VIRGINIA 

DARE 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by incorporating a speech made 
by the British ambassador and one by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
incorporating a speech made by the British ambassador and 
one by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, on August 18 last a notable 
ceremony took place at Fort Raleigh, Roanoke Island, N. C., 
when the three hundred and thirty-ninth anniversary of the 
birth of Virginia Dare was appropriately celebrated. At the 
first session of the present Congress a bill was signed by the 
President authorizing the erection of a tablet at this historic 
spot to commemorate the birth of the first child of English 
parentage to be born in America. The speaker at the exercises 
this year was the British ambassador to the United States, 
Sir Esme Howard, and in spite of the geographical isolation 
of Roanoke Island, a crowd estimated at 10,000 gathered 
there to pay their tribute to this great event in our history. 

Under the authority heretofore given I wish to extend my 
remarks by inserting in the Recorp a brief account of the 
exercises, together with the speech of the British ambassador, 
and a speech made by me introducing him: 


PROCEEDINGS AT FORT RALEIGH, ROANOKE ISLAND, N. c., ON AUGUST 18, 
1926, AT THE THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF VIRGINIA DARE, THE FIRST CHILD OF ENGLISH PARENTAGE TO 
BE BOEN IN AMERICA 


The exercises were opened by the president of the Roanoke Colony 
Memorial Association, Right Rey. Joseph Blount Cheshire, bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of North Carolina. After music by the Hampton 
Roads Naval Band, the Invocation was said by Right Rev. Thomas C. 
Darst, bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of East Carolina. Judge 
Francis D. Winston, of North Carolina, presented to the audience a 
long list of distinguished visitors, among them being Commander 
Knothe, of the British Navy; Commander Yeandle, of the United States 
Coast Guard; Commander Jones, of the Apache; former Secretary of 
the Navy Josephus Daniels, Representative and Mrs. John II. Kerr, 
Representative Charles L. Abernathy, Mrs. Lindsay C. Warren, Rep- 
resentative and Mrs, Homer L. Lyon, all of North Carolina; and Rep- 
resentatives S. O. Bland and J. T. Deal, both of Virginia; and Repre- 
sentative A. H. Gasque, of South Carolina; former Representative and 
Mrs, John H. Small, Mr. Mangum Weeks, of the State Department, and 
Hon. John G. Dawson. 

After the singing by the audience of the international hymn, which 
was composed especially for the occasion, Bishop Cheshire introduced 
Representative LINDSAY C. WARREN, of North Carolina, who, after first 
reading the following letter from President Coolidge, made an address: 


THe WHITE House, Washington. 
Hon. Linpsar C. WARREN, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Warren: I consider it most fitting for Congress to 
honor the memory of Virginia Dare, the first child of English parentage 
to be born in America, by providing for the erection of a tablet at 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Fort on Roanoke Island, N. C. And it is appro- 
priate that this should be dedicated on August 18, if possible, which 
will be the three hundred and thirty-ninth anniversary of her birth. 

History records that the first attempt of the English to establish 
a colony in this country failed, and the fate of the colonists has 
remained a mystery to this day. In honoring the memory of Virginia 
Dare we are bound to remember the hardships and tragic fate of that 
colony, of which her parents were a part. Those early settlers rep- 
resented the indomitable and fearless spirit which has made England 
stand out in history as a great colonizer, 

Will you please extend my greetings and very best wishes to those 
participating in the happy event in August? 

Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN LINDSAY C. WARREN, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Bishop Cheshire, distinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
while the Nation is celebrating its Sesquicentennial at Philadelphia 
we here to-day are going nearly 200 years back of that event to pay 
tribute to the valor and indomitable courage of those who made a 
Nation possible. The great historian Gosse has said that August 
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17, 1585, the date of the landing of the first colony, is in truth the 
birthday of the American people. 

Upon this little island the first of the English set their feet, built 
their dwellings, sowed their crops, and performed their religions devo- 
tions in the Western World. Upon its soil landed the first English 
women who crossed the ocean to find homes upon the newly discovered 
continent, and here was born and christened the first English child 
who saw the light of day in the New World. Here the customs, 
laws, and language of England were first transplanted and struck their 
roots in the soil. 

The colonists, although never again to see the shores of the mother- 
Jand rise from the sea, were still bound to her by all the ties of 
language, friendship, and blood. They changed their climate—not 
their affections—who crossed the sea.” 

No record has come down to tell us the story of their wanderings 
or of their fate; whether the savage destroyed them or the vast 
wilderness swallowed them up, It is shrouded in mystery and tinged 
with romance, and historian and poet have found it an inviting 
theme, 

At this time was laid the foundation of England’s supremacy upon 
the sea, with all its cost of suffering, treasure, and blood, until, 
in the splendid lines of Kipling, it has become both her “doom and 
pride.” 

It was the great age of Elizabeth—great in discovery, science, learn- 
ing, literature, and in all the arts of peace, and great in glorious feats 
of arms upon both land and sea. Its intellectual splendor will shed its 
light through the ages yet to come. It was the age of Walsingham 
and Cecil in statecraft; of Spenser, Bacon, and Shakespeare in 
letters; of Coke in law; of Gilbert, Frobisher, Grenville, Raleigh, 
and Drake upon the sea. It was a time of restless energy and 
activity in the mental and physical world. It was the day of con- 
quest. All ages have their delusions which lead men on, and this 
age sought the fountain of youth and the treasures of El Dorado, 
but the more farsighted were moved by an ambition to extend the 
power and dominion of England by planting colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere, and to check and humble the growing power of Spain. 
And how fortunate was it for America and for humanity that this 
first lodgment on our coast was by a race ardently attached to 
freedom and personal liberty and trained to the usages and customs of 
the realm of England. This colonizing policy of England was to 
become in other ages the source of her true giory and strength. 

Indissolubly associated and linked with this coast and island is the 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh, for whom we have named the capital of 
our State. The mere mention of his name thrills every true American 
with memories of his accomplishments and versatilities. He was the 
favorite of the queen and she conferred upon him every mark of 
her regard and affection, Although fond of dress and show he was 
not enervated by the pleasures of the court and did not become a 
mere courtier of a capricious sovereign. His means were abundant 
and he used them largely in adventure and discovery and in extending 
the power and dominion of England upon land and sea. He was a 
man of many and widely different gifts and talents and was profound 
in all lines of thought. He entered and explored all fields. He was 
statesman, poet, philosopher, historian, sailor, soldier, and captive. 
He went to his death like a hero and martyr. Mr, Gosse has said 
of him: 

“To close students of the reign of Elizabeth he will still be the man 
who had more genius than all the privy council put together. But he 
would not be to us all the embodiment of the spirit of England, the 
foremost man of his time, the figure which takes the same place in the 
field of action which Shakespeare takes in that of imagination and 
Bacon in that of thought. For this something more was needed, the 
long torture of imprisonment, the final crown of judicial martyrdom. 
The slow tragedy closing on Tower Hill is the necessary complement to 
his greatness.” 

And yet in all his voyages Sir Walter Raleigh did not come within 
the waters of North Carolina or stand upon her soil, but he made it 
possible for the first child of his race to be born on this continent. 

That the light of civilization kindled here failed and that the repeated 
efforts to plant the colony ended in disaster counts for nothing. The 
history of the Anglo-Saxon is full of failure, but each failure has marked 
a surer and firmer advance. It illustrates the fiber and splendid 
tenacity of the race. Here was the first feeble effort to possess and 
colonize by Englishmen the New World, and which in the long result of 
time was to bring forth the great galaxy of States forming the Ameri- 
can Union. Upon this soil once watered by fratricidal strife let us 
celebrate the endurance, the courage, and the history of a common 
ancestry. 

In selecting a speaker for these annual exercises it was deemed ap- 
propriate on account of the national recognition of the significance of 
this epoch in history to bring here the representative in this country of 
the great English nation. The bond of friendship that has linked 
England and America together now for over a hundred years is nowhere 
more esteemed and cherished than in North Carolina. We believe that 
the destiny of the world and the fate of civilization is not so much 
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dependent upon leagues of nations and world courts as it is upon the 
continued friendship and mutual understanding of the English-speaking 
race. 

You are here to-day, sir, in a State that cherishes its old tradi- 
tions. The whole eastern section of it was settled almost exclusively 
by your countrymen. With deference to my colleagues, it has been 
said that the purest Anglo-Saxon blood on the American Continent 
is to be found here in the first congressional district of North Caro- 
lina, It is a State that is proud of its ancestry, and it has kept 
its blood pure and undefiled. It later became one of the most 
obstreperous colonies of the Crown, for the fierce desire for liberty 
that has characterized the English race the world over, beat with 
unabated fury on this soil. With all of its great progress in every 
line of endeavor it has not been unmindful of its rich heritage 
from across the seas. I welcome you to North Carolina. I am 
commissioned by our governor, whose unavoidable absence is so much 
regretted, to express the pleasure of our people in your visit here. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I present to you our distin- 
guished guest. He is a worthy successor of that long line of great 
men who have so ably represented the British Empire at Washington. 
He is now at the zenith of a career that has carried him in the 
capitals of the world. As a statesman, scholar, and diplomat he has 
already made bis impress upon the American people. I introduce 
the ambassador from the Court of St. James, His Excellency Sir 
Esme Howard. 


Ambassador Howard read the following message from Hon. Stanley 
Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Britain: 

“Every Englishman can not but feel a thrill in contemplating 
the first efforts made nearly 350 years ago to settle the Continent of 
North America with men of English blood and English speech. 
Though unsuccessful at first, it was those efforts which led finally 
to the establishment of the United States of America, and so changed 
the history of the world. 3 

“With most cordial greetings to the citizens of that great country 
so closely connected in many ways with Great Britain, and especially 
to all those present at the celebration on the 18th of August on 
Roanoke Island, I join in paying homage to the memory of those 
courageous men and women who braved hardships and death in this 
great adventure, and I salute the name of Virginia Dare, the first 
child of English blood to be born and baptized on the American 
Continent.” 


ADDRESS BY THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, SIR ESME HOWARD 


The place on this continent where the first child of British parents 
was born and baptized must have something specially sacred in 
the eyes of any Englishman and be worthy of a pilgrimage. That, 
at least, was my feeling about it, and therefore when your Representa- 
tive in Congress, Mr. Linpsay Warren, so kindly asked me to come 
here to-day I felt that I could not lose so excellent an opportunity of 
paying my respects to the memory of Virginia Dare, the child of whom 
we know only that she was born and baptized bere, and beyond that 
nothing. In very truth a protoplasm, an humble germ of this mighty 
race of English-speaking Americans, which in less than 350 years 
has spread over practically the whole of this vast North American 
Continent, 

It would be easy and obvious to expatiate on the almost miraculous 
speed and success, after the first few failures, of this greatest of all 
colonial achievements; but this I do not care to do here any more 
than I wish to speak of the expeditions sent out again and again by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in bis effort to found a great name for himself and 
a great dominion for his country on this side of the Atlantic, Raleigh 
was the first of our great empire builders as Cecil Rhodes was prob- 
ably the last. Both are deeply interesting characters. It would be 
difficult to conceive two men more unlike than those two were in 
externals, and also, I should imagine, in character; yet both were 
fascinated, allured, by the idea of a British Empire stretching over the 
waste and unclaimed lands of the earth. 

Raleigh was fired by the great and splendid adventures of the 
Spaniards who for a century or more had been busy conquering and 
founding new Spanish dominions overseas which had brought to their 
country what seemed at that time to be undreamt of wealth and 
fame. Spain claimed by right of discovery the overlordship of all 
these vast continents on the west of the Atlantic and resented any 
stranger setting foot in them. Spain threatened to become mistress 
of the seas and thereby to dominate the whole Continent of Europe. 
She threatened to impose on the rest of Europe not only a material 
but also a spiritual dominion, against which ambition almost every 
Englishman was up in arms. 

Raleigh's motives in fitting out the expedition, of which this 
island of Roanoke was the goal, were, no doubt, very mixed. Those 
who admire him as a hero, without fear and without reproach, may 
well believe that he was inspired only by the purest motives, of 
patriotism, and religious zeal. Those who consider that he was an 
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ambitious self-seeker may suppose that he was spurred on only by 
greed of gain and lust of power. Precisely the same may be, and 
has been said of Cecil Rhodes, and probably if we could have seen 
into the hearts and minds of both these empire builders we should 
have found something of ail these different motives. 

It is but human that they should wish their names to be recorded 


in letters of gold by a grateful country, while at the same time 


serving their own private fortunes and adding to their power and 
place. The one does not necessarily prevent the other. And after 
reading of Raleigh and hearing Cecil Rhodes talk—for I know him 
fairly well—I confess I am not inclined to ascribe to either the 
unselfish virtues of the saint nor yet the single-minded selfishness of 
the sinner. 

I have said that the two men—the first and the last of the English 
empire builders—were as different from each other—outwardly, at 


least—as any two men could be. Raleigh, handsome, spare, well | 
made, loving finery and jewelry—a courtier to the finger tips. Rhodes, | 


large, untidy, with a rolling gait, something like a bear, the very 
antithesis to the courtier, but with something about him that bespoke 
at once the visionary and the man of character and determination. 
Such, at least, is my recollection of him. I remember well the first 
time I ever saw him. It was in 1891. He was then Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony, unless I am mistaken. I was going with a friend 
to visit the Legislative Assembly or Parliament of Cape Colony. As 
we drew near the building I saw a large figure of a man with a rolling 
gait walking in front of us. He was carelessly dressed in an old 
suit of gray flannels, with an old straw hat on his head; his hands 
were deep in his pockets and his short morning coat was pulled up 


almost to his waist. He was clearly engaged in one of his favorite | 


occupations—day dreaming—from which he would suddenly rouse 
himself to swift and vigorous action, There was no Raleigh, certainly, 
but both had in them that inextinguishable lust for great adventure 


which from Raleigh to Rhodes has been characteristic of the English | 
You may call it the sporting instinct, or what you will, Your | 


race. 
own people of Virginia and the Carolinas inherited it to the fullest 
degree or they would not have swept out of their settled homes to 
conquer the wild places of this continent in the face of tremendous 
odds and dangers. 

The consideration of this world empire building in connection with 
the work of such men as Raleigh and Rhodes brings us to the question: 
“Was what they did right or was it wrong; was it immoral or moral; 
was it useful to the world and to humanity or the reverse?“ 

My attention was drawn lately to an article in the Church School 
Journal by a reverend bishop, in which he declared that in some ways 
the life of Cecil Rhodes is one of the most sordid human biographies 
on record. With this adjective of “sordid,” as applied to Rhodes, I 
must take issue, While he was a man who made a great fortune, no 
one has ever accused him of making it by dishonest means, and no 
one has ever accused him of lack of generosity. No one has ever 
accused him of loving money for its own sake nor of loving or caring 
for the ordinary things that wealth can procure—fine houses, fine 
raiment, a great position in society, For all these he had, 
indeed, a supreme contempt. There was nothing sordid about the 
man in that sense. But he did care intensely and fanatically for his 
ideal of a dominant British race—in which, of course he included the 
North American as well as the European, the Australian, and the 
South African British—and he believed that through that domination 
peace and order would come at last to the whole world, as by the 
domination of the Romans there was established the Pax Romana 
in the Roman Empire. That was his religion. It was, I believe, a 
wholly mistaken one, for it could, if carried to its extreme limits, but 
bring discord rather than peace, since it was based not on good will 
among men but rather on that, in my opinion, most fallacious of all 
modern premises in politics, the general superiority of the Nordic races. 
It was a materialistic doctrine, idealized, if you like, but yet mate- 
rialistic. It can not, however, be called “ sordid.” 

The worthy bishop quotes with rising indignation what he calls the 
terrible first will of Rhodes, in which he advocates the formation of a 
secret society for the extension of British rule throughout the world, 
the occupation by British settlers of the entire continent of Africa, 
South America, South Sea Islands, and the recovery of the United 
States of America as an integral part of the British Empire, and, 
finally, the foundation of “so great a power as to hereafter render 
wars impossible and promote the best interests of humanity.” 

The bishop says that the average American youth will feel a flame of 
indignation by merely reading the bold declaration by an imperial rep- 
resentative of so great a power that his America is to be absorbed. If 
any American youth were to feel a flame of indignation at hearing this, 
he would not be the American youth as I know him. My impression 
is that, haying a saving sense of humor, the American youth would 
rather split his sides with laughing at the crudeness of so palpable an 
absurdity. 

But in justice to England, I must say that the bishop is not quite 
right when he speaks of Rhodes being an imperial representative of a 
great power, when he first began to put his daydreams on paper. He 
was then just 24 years of age, and spending the long yacation from his 
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| Oxford studies at Kimberley, in South Africa, where, with remarkable 
energy, he was already engaged in the business that was to lead him to 
fortune, while he was, at the same time, studying for his degree at 
Oxford. How very little importance this will had from any practical 
| point of view, and how little attention anyone was likely to pay to it, 
may be deducted from the fact that he was then an unknown youth 
with no fortune at all to leave for the promotion of these crude and 
naive ideas, As he grew older he did what many another young man 
| has done before, and will do again; he gradually reduced the scope of 
| his visions and daydreams to practical limits and set himself to acquir- 
| ing for the British Empire and, above all, for that State of South 
| Africa, which he has made his home, all that part of Africa which was 
| not yet actually occupied by some other European power. What has 
| been called the scramble for Africa bad already begun some years before, 
| and Rhodes was determined to allow as little as possible of that almost 
| unknown continent to fall to the other powers—Germany, France, 
| Belgium, and Portugal—whoó already possessed between them the 
| greatest part of it. If it is an evil thing to occupy territories in the 
| 


possession of barbarous races, who are incapable of government and can 
not develop the lands in their possession; if it is wrong to bring 
enlightenment and education and science to countries lying in the 
| ignorance of outer darkness; then by all means blame Rhodes for 
what he did, but at least let us not call him “sordid,” for that he 
was not. 

Now, the reverend and very honorable writer of the article to 
which I referred above has no words with which to express his 
indignation against empire builders in general, and especially against 
those of my country for spreading themselves oter the world. He 
may, of course, be right, and I do not question his good faith, but 
I wondered, in reading his article, if he has ever stopped to consider 
that if it had not been for Raleigh and the Virginia Company—the 
prototypes of Rhodes and the South Africa Chartered Company—he 
himself would probably never have been born in this great, progressive 
Republic, which, if his theories are correct, ought to have remained 
entirely in the hands of the red Indian aborigines, but would cer- 
tainly have fallen into the hands of other European races, Spanish 
or French, and been lost forever to the men of English speech. 

I am far from upholding everything that was done by the first 
empire builders of any race. They were often selfish and brutal 
and cruel—that we must admit—in their dealings with the aborigines. 
They abused the power given to them by their superior civilization, 
but can anyone seriously maintain the theory that it would have 
been better for the world and humanity that the uncivilized and 
barbarous continents should haye remained uncivilized, barbarous, 
and with their great natural resources undeveloped, without knowledge 
or education, without any of the benefits of modern science—for 
that is what the wholesale condemnation of that much abused word 
“Imperialism” leads us to if followed to its logical conclusion. 

In very truth such a theory is as absurd as it is unenlightened and 
reactionary. Before the Raleighs and the John Smiths aroused the 
interest of their contemporaries in North America this was a conti- 
nent inhabited by races with no doubt many fine qualities but 
utterly unfitted at that time to make the best of their country either 
for themselves or for mankind in general, Before Rhodes set to work 
to acquire Rhodesia for the English-speaking race it was held by the 
most ignorant and warlike savages, such as Lobangula, King of the 
Matabeles, and his brave but cruel, conquering tribe, who lorded 
it over their more peaceful but equally ignorant neighbors, plundering, 
ravaging, and massacring in all directions. That was the reign of 
the survival of the strongest-—not necessarily the fittest—in its 
| erudest and most uncompromising form, For this has been substituted 
peace, law, and order, and a progressive utilization of the riches 
till then hidden in the ground. Just in the same way these benefits 
were substituted in the last century for the rule, such as it was, 
of the Indians in the prairies of the Middle West and the mountains 
and yalleys of the West. Can anyone seriously compare the advan- 
tages to the world or even to the aborigines themselves of the two 
pictures? 

I think rather, that as you Americans here to-day on this almost 
hallowed soil have gathered together to celebrate the first coming of 
the English to this continent and the birth and baptism of a humble 
infant girl, Virginia Dare, nearly 350 years ago, because she represents 
the small source and beginning of this mighty American people which 

like the grain of mustard seed has grown until it overshadows all the 


giants of the forest, so in future ages South Africa will commemorate 
with thanks and gratitude the genius of Cecil Rhodes, who, whatever 
his faults and shortcomings, has secured those wild and barbarous 
regions for your cousins and friends, the men of English and Dutch 
speech who inhabit South Africa. 

I, representing the old mother country, am indeed glad to be present 
on this occasion. I am proud to do honor to Raleigh, the first—though 
for the time unsuccessful—founder of British America, 

If in the old days the young and struggling Colonies owed a good 
deal to the spirit of adventure to the men in the mother country, we 
of the mother country are now reaping the benefit of what our fore- 
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fathers sowed In the spirit of adventure which has been handed down 
to you. The torch of carrying civilization into the uncharted parts of 
this continent burned in no hands more brightly than in those of the 
great founder of this country, George Washington. His was the mar- 
velous prophetic vision of the future which foresaw that the country, 
then made up of scattered communities along the Atlantic seaboard, 
could not be hemmed in by the Alleghenies nor by the Mississippi, nor 
yet by the mighty Rockies, but must extend in and on to the shores of 
the Pacific. May he ever have honor for that, not only here but also 
throughout all English-speaking countries, for he has certainly been 
one of the greatest empire builders in the best sense that the world 
has known. 

Owing to him there has arisen this country. Of its material 
development I do not wish to speak, for that, after all, is only a 
secondary matter. I must honestly confess that I get a little wearied 
ot statisties of miles of railway, tons of freight carried, tons of iron 
and steel produced, ete. That is all useful so far as it goes, but we 
are apt to lay too much stress upon it, What I especially rejoice im 
here is rather the belief that this country is leading the world into 
a new era, into a better way of lite that, provided we can keep the 
ideal before our eyes as well as the merely practical, will, and indeed 
ultimately must, make for a great spiritual rebirth and help us to 
that universal peace both at home and abroad for which all men in 
all countries are truly longing to-day. What I mean is this: Num- 
bers of your leaders in publie life and in industry seem to have 
realized befote those in other countries that the health and happiness 
of the men and women who work in your factories, in your mines, 
in your great stores, are as necessary to the well-being and to the 
successful prosecution of a business as any other part of it. You 
have learned the gospel of high wages, as it has been called, and 
you have applied It and showed the world that it works. 

The idea that if a joint-stock company provides its stockholders 
with high dividends it has fulfilled everything that can be asked of 
it, and its directors haye performed the whole duty of man, is rapidly 
being exploded here. The new message that I think America of to-day 
is giving to the world is that the lives of men are more than mere 
goods and that peace and contentment are more than mere wealth, 
Of this latter there is such abundance in this country in many quar- 
ters that it has become for many of its possessors a cheap and 
secondary possession. The possibillty of simply gratifying a man's 
individual tastes and pleasures does not bring contentment or happi- 
ness to him or to others. But the power to promote the welfare of 
others will always be a source of real contentment; it can give that 
inward peace that the world can not give. I always think of a say- 
ing of one of the first of your great givers, George Peabody, who gave 
away for the benefit of his fellowmen nearly all of what was in his 
day a royal fortune. He was a man of simple tastes and a large and 
kindly heart. But even he admitted that giving on a large scale 
what he had acquired with much labor, was difficult at first. Har- 
ing once begun, however, to give for all kinds of social and charitable 
purposes, he found, as he said himself, that it was very pleasant.” 

Following his example, many of your American merchant princes 
have founded schools, universities, hospitals, institutions for scientific 
research all over the country, foundations for the promotion of 
peace, and other social objects too many to name. But as important 
as all this is, as an example of what can be done for public service 
by those who are favored by fortune, it is yet less important than 
what I may call the “new learning” in political economy which 
America is now teaching the world—the doctrine that a good-fellow 
feeling between those who direct and those who work with their 
hands is worth more than a very high rate of interest on investments. 

The English political economists of the last century, while wisely 
insisting on liberty of individual action, never discovered the im- 
portance of the doctrine of high wages but insisted rather on cheap 
prices all round, This century will, I believe, belong rather to the 
practical American political economists who have discovered the better 
way, not by evolving doctrines out of their own inner consciousness 
but by their own hard experience. Therefore, I look forward to seeing 
America spread the gospel of this new learning in political economy over 
the world and so usher in an era of well-being, peace, and content 
such as neither the extreme doctrines of the Manchester School on 
the one side nor those of Karl Marx on the other could possibly bring 
about. 

The adventure of Raleigh has been sufficiently justified by what 
has already been achieved on this continent by the English-speaking 
race, but, if my vision of the future is realized, then indeed all the 
world may one day come here to Roanoke Island to honor his 
memory and that of the “White Doe,” Virginia Dare, to whose 
memory for the very reason that she was the first white child born 
here and perished in the age of innocence a martyr to the empire- 
building instincts of that age, we may pay a complete and unstinted 
homage that would hardly be possible even to the greatest personages 
of history whose actions are always open to some criticism and 
reproach. It would be natural and right that some day this place 
should become a real place of pilgrimage for men of English speech 
from all parts of the world, and that a monument of the “ White 
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Doe” be set up here to commemorate all that the coming of the 
English to this continent has meant and will mean in the history 
of the world. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I submit the bill (H. R. 14557) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
with accompanying report (H. Rept. 1608), for printing under 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on, the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee reserves all 
points of order. 


COUNTERFEITING TRANSPORTATION REQUESTS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8128 and concur 
in the amendments that the Senate has made to that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 8128, with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate 
amendments, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8128) to punish counterfeiting, altering, or uttering of 
Government transportation requests. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker. reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is the purpose of the proposed consideration? 

Mr. GRAHAM. To concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania yield to a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM, Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. There is so much confusion that I could not 
hear the reading of the title of the bill. What does this bill do? 
What is to be its effect, and what is the effect of the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr, GRAHAM, The bill is a bill to suppress counterfeiting 
of requisitions for transportation. It is approved by the War 
Department and the Navy Department and by the Department 
of Justice, and the Senate has passed an amendment insert- 
ing the word “knowingly,” and the word “so” is inserted 
also because it is necessary. 

Mr, WINGO. All you ask is to concur in the amendments? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were concurred in. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments bill; aud pending that motion, I would like to 
ask unanimous consent that the general debate be limited to 
three hours, one half of which shall be under the control of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] and the other half 
under the control of myself. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minois moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
ou the state of the Union for the consideration of the Treasury 
and Post Office appropriation bill; and pending that, he asks 
unanimous consent that the general debate be limited to three 
hours, one half of the time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [ Mr. Byens] and the other half to be 
controlled by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reserving the right to object. Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman in charge of the bill if it is not 
possible to extend the time for general debate to at least four 
hours? If the general debate is fixed at three hours, that 
would leave only one hour and a half each for the chair- 
man of the committee and the ranking minority member, 
and there would be no opportunity for a proper distribution of 
the time. The bulk of the time will be taken up probably by 
the chairman and the ranking minority member, and there 
seems no time for other members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We passed on this bill this morning. It is an 
important bill, and whatever necessity there may be for hurry- 
ing it, in which I concur, I will do all I can to promote the 
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progress of the bill; but I do think if you extend the time of 
general debate to four hours you will save time in discussion 
under the five-minute rule. I know if I get time under the 
general debate I will not take any time under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will ask the gentleman as a favor if he 
will not be good enough to take the time on the next bill to 
follow this bill? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But I want to talk on this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman can talk on this bill then. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have explained to the gentleman from New 
York some of the reasons why the time should be limited on 
this bill now. If this bill is completed by Saturday, there will 
be another bill that will come up Tuesday. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, But that does not answer my objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Which will give the gentleman an opportunity 
to discuss the matters he may have in mind. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But what we are asking for is an oppor- 
tunity to talk on this bill. I want to talk on this bill and 
there are other members of the committee who also want to 
talk on it. You are not going to hurry things by limiting 
general debate, because we will then take up time in discussion 
under the five-minute rule, 

Mr. BYRNS. I understood the gentleman to say that he 
wants 10 minutes. If that is so he could take that time under 
the five-minute rule, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But I am not the only one to be considered. 
There are some other gentlemen, members of the committee, who 
desire an opportunity to discuss this bill. I ask the gentle- 
man from Illinois to take my request under consideration. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, it is not a personal matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want 10 minutes myself on general debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes 
of my time on general debate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But that does not answer the objection I 
have raised on behalf of other members of the committee, 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am grateful to the gentleman for that 
time, but it does not answer my objection, which is made on 
behalf of other members of the committee. It satisfies me, but 
I want other members of the committee cared for. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. During the recess quite a number of cases 
for refunds of income taxes have been approved, but no pay- 
ments have been made because there has been no money. Are 
such payments provided for in this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. We are going to take up another bill 
which will cover those cases as soon as this bill is out of the 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be a bill covering those cases of 
refunds? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and that is the reason I am anxious 
to get this bill out of the way quickly. We are going to pre 
sent a special bill to cover that matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 

lowing communication: 
CHICKAMAUGA, GA., November 30, 1926, 
Hon. NICHOLAS Loxewortx, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr, SPEAKER: Under the Weeks law, passed in 1911, creating 
the National Forest Reservation Commission, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is authorized to appoint two Members 
of the House on said commission. As it is not my intention to 
return to Washington early in the session, and a full membership 
of this commission is most important on account of its early meet- 
ings for the transaction of business before it, I wish to tender you 
my resignation as a member of the National Forest Reseryation Com- 
mission so that my successor can be appointed at once. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gonpon LEE. 


The SPEAKER appointed the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr, McReynotps, as the successor of Mr. LEE of Georgia. 
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TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the Treasury and Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1928, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
SNELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the total esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1928, including the Postal Service, is 
$4,014,571,124.60. The total appropriations for the fiscal year 
1927, including the Postal Service but not making any allow- 
ance for the supplemental and deficiency appropriations which 
may be made for the current year at the present session, amount 
to $3,998,027,396.48. The estimates for 1928 are in excess of the 
appropriations for 1927 by $16,543,728.12, only two-fifths of 1 
per cent of an increase, a remarkable Budget condition, Mr. 
Chairman, considering the size of the country, its constant 
Een its increasing population and inevitably expanding in- 

8. 

One large known item for 1928 is not in the Budget. That is 
a sum approximating $20,000,000 for public buildings projects 
under the act of May 25, 1926. This was omitted because the 
data could not be assembled in time to include it. It will come 
later, however, in connection with the deficiency bill. 

The total estimate for the Postal Service for 1928 payable 
from the postal revenues amounts to $757,969,115, and when I 
first went on the Post Office Committee as a Member of this 
House the total of the postal expenses amounted to about $230,- 
000,000, and I am still a young man. [Applause.] Just think 
of the remarkable growth of a single institution of government, 
the greatest civil enterprise under any government in all the 
world. Three hundred and sixty thousand men and women are 
required to transact its business, and in times of peace it is the 
greatest activity under our flag. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I ask the gentleman what year it 
was he went on the Post Office Committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it was about 16 years ago, and that 
was some years after I had been on other committees, and it 
has 2 855 some years since I left that committee to come to this 
wor 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that was about the time I came 
into the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. I remember the gentleman. He was always 
so attractive I could not help but notice him from the very first 
day he came [laughter and applause], and that continues to the 
present time. He gets more beautiful every day than he was 
the day before and more attractive. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman I am 
following Mr. Coue in that respect. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is fine. 

The total appropriations for 1927 for the Postal Service are 
$738,805,303. There is an increase, therefore, of $19,163,812 
for 1928 over 1927. 

The net reduction, eliminating the Postal Service from the 
grand total of appropriations and estimates, in the remainder 
of the Budget shows a decrease for 1928 under 1927 of 
$2,620,083.88. So that aside from the Postal Service, for which 
there is an increase of about 2½ per cent, we have a reduction 
in 5 amount for the operation of all other governmental 
activity. 

The net reduction is arrived at through a large number of 
increases and decreases, of which the principal are as follows: 

An inerease of $29,000,000 for the Army and the Navy pen- 
sions on account of recent legislation. 


An increase of $27,700,000 for military and nayal compensa- 
tion for World War beneficiaries, due to new legislation at 
the last session. 

An increase for the Military Establishment of approximately 
$12,000,000, largely for pay of the Army, construction of bar- 
racks and quarters, aviation, and seacoast defenses. 

An increase of $4,652,000 for the construction of reclama- 
tion projects, payable from the reclamation fund. 

An increase of $4,600,000 for the Department of Commerce, 
of which approximately $2,500,000 is for the encouragement 
of commercial aviation. 

An increase of $3,953,000 for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, of which $2,500,000 is for forest roads and trails. 

A decrease under the Veterans’ Bureau of approximately 
$15,000,000 in funds for administration, hospitalization, insur- 
ance, and the adjusted service certificate fund. 

A decrease of $10,000,000 under the Shipping Board by 
elimination of the direct appropriation for the so-called defense 
fund and reappropriation for 1928 of the balance in the fund. 

A decrease of approximately $10,000,000 under the Navy, of 
which $3,300,000 is due to aircraft for aircraft carriers having 
been purchased; over $5,000,000 on account of the completion 
of part of the modernization program on battleships, $1,750,000 
because of the President’s recommendations for the postpone- 
ment of the commencement of construction on the remaining 
cruisers, the last three of the eight authorized December 18, 
1924, and a decrease in the fuel item. 

A decrease of $30,000,000 for interest on the publie debt. 

A decrease of approximately $13,000,000 under the Treasury 
Department because the program for public buildings was not 
ready in time for inclusion in the Budget. There is nothing 
in this bill for the general building program. 

Gentlemen will recall that when we passed the deficiency 
bill last year we provided about $13,000,000, part of which was 
for the construction of buildings that were authorized in 1913, 
and part for buildings in the District of Columbia under the 
new act, Nothing was included for new projects under the 
act for the country at large. A survey was required to be made 
by the Treasury and Post Office Departments in respect to the 
building needs. You will recall that of the bill passed carrying 
$165,000,000 authorization for buildings, $15,000,000 was pro- 
vided for the increased cost on buildings which were authorized 
in 1913. You will recall that $50,000,000 of the $165,000,000 
was to be expended in the District of Columbia in the erection 
of public buildings needed for the transaction of the national 
business and $100,000,000 to be expended throughout conti- 
nental United States. The bill also provided, as you will 
probably recall, that out of the $150,000,000, only $15,000,000 
could be expended outside of the District of Columbia and 
$10,000,000 within the District of Columbia in any one year. 

So, when the survey, which was authorized, is reported to 
the House, as it will be soon, you will be apprised of the build- 
ing needs of the country, and recommendations will then be 
made by proper administrative authorities for such buildings 
as they think are the most urgent within the amount they are 
authorized to expend under the law. 

It is the intention of your Committee on Appropriations to 
take up the recommendations in a special bill so that the needs 
throughout the country may be served to the extent of the 
possibilities within the provisions of the law. It is our inten- 
tion to take this up as soon as we can, and in a deficiency bill 
in which we can treat the subject more comprehensively than 
we could in one of the great supply bills for departments 
of the Government. So you need not be uneasy about the fact 
that we are not carrying in this bill any appropriation for these 
buildings, because we have that in mind and it will be placed 
before you soon. It will come before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the committee will make a comprehensive report 
and recommendations for your further consideration. 

The District of Columbia fares well. The Budget shows an 
increase for 1928 over 1927 appropriations of a million dollars. 
In reality there is in addition $600,000 and $1,500,000 released 
to other purposes by the completion of the appropriations for the 
Rock Creek and Potomac Park extension and the new aque- 
duct and water-supply system. The increase of a million dol- 
lars and the release of these two items really give an additional 
$3,100,000 for distribution to new purposes, of which schools and 
streets have received a liberal share, 

The total receipts for the fiscal year 1927 were $3,962,755,- 
690.14, and the total expenditures for the year 1926 were 
$3,584,987,873.50, leaving a surplus of $377,767,816.64. 

The estimated receipts for the fiscal year 1927 are $4,026,- 
780,688. The estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 1927 
are $3,643,701,593, leaving an estimated surplus of $383,079,005. 
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The estimated receipts for the fiscal year 1928 are $3,772,- 
753,077, and the estimated expenditures for 1928 are $3,572.- 
049,214, leaving an estimated surplus of $200,7038.863. Our 
receipts have stood up well and increased in spite of tax reduc- 
tion, but there is a factor in connection with the surpluses 
which must be taken into consideration in contemplating a con- 
tinuance of such a situation. The most optimistic prognosti- 
eator could not foretell the unusual prosperity that has come 
to this country. Business is at high tide and conditions favor- 
able. The increase in Government receipts has been due to 
increased earnings of the American people and American busi- 
ness in spite of the three reductions in taxation which have 
been made. While the surplus for 1926 stands at $378,000,000, 
and is estimated at $383,000,000 for the current year, the esti- 
mate for the next fiscal year shows a decline to $200,000,000. 
This is brought about by a factor in our receipts of which 
notice must be taken when we contemplate the future, We 
have had surpluses each fiscal year, commencing with the fiscal 
year of 1922, ranging anywhere from $250,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000. We have had, however, in each of these years special 
items of receipts not normal or usual in their character which 
have helped to create the surpluses, These unusual and non- 
recurring items are in the nature of capital assets which will 
not continue to any appreciable extent. They are as follows: 

Liquidation of capital stock of Federal land banks. 

Liquidation of the Housing Corporation through disposal of 
properties and repayment of principal on loans. 

Sale of farm-loan bonds, of which $200,000,000 were pur- 
chased to stabilize the issues pending the Supreme Court 
decision on the validity of the tax-exempt feature. We held 
these bonds in the Treasury of the United States. We bought 
them at a time when the farm-loan banks most needed the sup- 
port of the Government. We have realized upon them and we 
have turned the realization, which is the income from the sale, 
into the Treasury for General Government purposes. 

We had the capital stock and earnings of the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board against which we were able to draw. That has 
been drawn against, and we need not look forward to anything 
from that source again. 

We also had funds from the Shipping Board. We had funds 
from the Railroad Administration. All of these things have 
been or soon will be disposed of, and they have increased our 
rerenues and have helped us as a Nation to liquidate our 
obligations, 

Then we had the liquidation of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. capital stock, etc., and also the sale of war supplies. 

Another large source is the back tax collections, after deduct- 
ing refunds on account of taxes erroneously collected, and I 
want now to tell you something about these back taxes. You 
will probably recall that several years ago the Committee on 
Appropriations made a recommendation to the House for an 
additional appropriation to employ expert auditors in order 
that they might be able to audit the tax schedules that were 
on file, many of which were on file from 1917 down. Many of 
these schedules were what are known as consolidated schedules, 
which include all the corporation activities within the parent 
corporation control. Many of the schedules in such a case—a 
single case—would fill a car with documents, all of which had 
to be audited. When we gave this additional money to the 
internal-revenue branch of the Treasury Department we gave 
it with the understanding that they would raise, as a result of 
the expenditure of that money for the employment of expert 
auditors, about $500,000,000 a year in back taxes, which it had 
not been possible to collect because they had not been able to 
make the audits. They kept their word. 

Now, from this character of assets which I have enumerated 
we will have collected for the fiscal years 1922 to 1927, inclu- 
sive, approximately $1,607,000,000. Our surplus of recelpts 
over expenditures during that six-year period has aggregated 
approximately $2,140,000,000. Receipts from these unusual 
sources are estimated to drop from $245,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1927 to $50,000,000 in 1928, and this, in large measure, 
accounts for the decline in the surplus from $383,000,000 in 
1927 to $200,000,000 in 1928. There will remain after the close 
of the fiscal year 1928 assets estimated at approximately 
$330,000,000, of which $280,500,000 are railroad loans, including 
those made to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., 
the Boston & Maine, and the New Hayen Line. There may 
possibly be $50,000,000 quick assets in what remains at the 
close of 1928, and the remainder will be very slow. So it will 
be seen that this character of receipts will practically cease 
with the close of the fiscal year 1927, there being only $50,000,000 
to come from them in 1928 and practically nothing at all after 
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that year. I shall insert as a part of my remarks a table 
furnished by the Treasury Department showing these special 
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receipts in detail, by fiscal years, covering the fiscal years 1922, 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, and the estimated receipts of 1928: 


Special receipts in epecified fiscal years 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman also secure a statement 
showing the amounts of money that have been received by the 
Government in the last six years and charged off against 
the appropriations that have been made from 1916 up to 
1920, and show them what the actual net appropriations or 
expenditures were, and how much money has been received 
at this time from the appropriations that have been made dur- 
ing these years that these funds and assets have accumu- 
lated? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that may be found in the hearings 
if the gentleman will read them. 

Mr. SABATH. What hearings? 

Mr. MADDEN. The hearings on this bill. If we do not 
have it, we will try to get it for the gentleman, 

I want to talk now a little about tax reduction. It may 
not be quite appropriate on this bill, but still I am very 
much in favor of tax reduction under proper circumstances. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Before the gentleman goes to that, will 
he give us an idea, if he has it in the hearings or elsewhere, 
of how long it will take to catch up with this audit of back 
taxes? There is a great deal of complaint all over the country 
about people being bédeviled in respect to paying taxes which 
should have been paid five or six or seven years ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. On the 30th of June, 1927, we expect to 
have all these audits of 1924 and prior years up to what may 
be classed as current. What I mean by current is that the 
schedules filed in 1925 will be audited up to 1924, and if they 
are filed for 1927, they will be audited up to 1926. You will 
never be able to get it closer than a year, because they can not 
be audited completely until about a year after they are filed. 
But the progress that is being made is marvelous. We have 
a record of that, and if the gentleman will read our report 
upon this bill he will find a detailed statement in the report 
upon it which I think will be very illuminating. We have cut 
$1,570,000 off the appropriation in this bill for the internal 
revenue work in anticipation of the completion of the work. 
We are looking forward to a very large reduction in the 
expenses of the internal revenue section of the Treasury 
Department. 

So far as tax reduction is concerned, I think nobody is more 
anxious for tax reduction than I am—not because I am inter- 
ested financially in it but because I believe taxes should be 
reduced as much as possible, consistent with the proper ex- 
penses of Government. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Before the gentleman proceeds to that, 
may I make an observation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. It is about these back taxes, which 
these auditors have been auditing, and from which the gentle- 
man says some billion dollars has been collectea. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, there has been nearly $3,000,000,000 col- 
lected in back taxes and between six and seven hundred million 
refunded. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I wish there was some way by which 
we might set off on the other side of that what it has cost 
the individuals and the corporations to employ auditors to 
audit along with these people. 

I know of many cases where they have collected some little 
taxes, but the auditing fee of the individual or corporation 
has cost vastly more than the amount collected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, there is no way, and neither the 
gentleman from Maryland nor myself or any other Member here 
could obviate the necessity for that because the first obliga- 
tion of the Government authorities is to collect what is due 
the Government. If trouble ensues that calls for investiga- 
tion after investigation before reaching a final conclusion, it is 
due to the inadequate accounting made by the individuals or 
concerns. It is unfortunate—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, it does not 
make any difference in many instances whether the account- 
ing return was proper or not, the fact the auditor makes the 
audit in many cases and collects no taxes whatever is because 
the taxpayers know it and do that 

Mr. MADDEN. That is an unfortunate situation of being 
citizens of a Republic with so much prosperity. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I would suggest that it would 
be useful information for Members of the House for the gentle- 
man to furnish the total refunds made. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman put 
that in? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. Now we have a good deal of dis- 
cussion in the newspapers about tax reduction. We have had 
three tax reductions since 1921, one amounting to $800,000,000 
in 1921, one amounting to $450,000,000 in 1924, and one amount- 
ing to $400,000,000 in 1926. That is $1,650,000,000 all told. It 
is proposed that a further reduction in taxes shall be made on 
account of the surplus, but the question arises, would it be 
wise to enter upon an active campaign for tax reduction until 
we have discovered whether or not the revenues are to con- 
tinue under the existing rate? 

If we continue over another year I am in fayor of tax re- 
duction to the limit we can go, but we ought not to do it now. 
But there is one thing we can do now if we will. It has 
always been my notion we shonld never take from the tax- 
payer any more than we need for the economical conduct of 
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the Government, and if by any chance through any fault of 
ours we have taken more than we need and know we have 
taken it, what is our obligation? It onght to be to return to 
the taxpayer who supplies the life blood of the Government 
so much of that blood as we do not need. 

Mr. SABATH. I know the gentleman is well informed, but 
in view of the fact that all of these large taxpayers have paid 
a little larger amount than needed by the Government and have 
added the amount to the cost of products by increasing their 
profits and the public having paid it into the coffers of these 
large interests, why would it be fair on the part of the Goy- 
ernment now to return it to the people who have already re- 
ceived the benefit? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a hypothetical question, and I do not 
think the gentleman himself can answer it. 

Mr. SABATH. I am of the opinion we have already collected 
it and should not return it, 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think that, but that I think is an 
academic question, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les; I yield, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let us be practical men. If there is no 
legislation at this session for either a refund or reduction, the 
present available surplus would be applied to the reduction 
of the national debt, would it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be happy to see it applied to that 
object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
would it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not believe it would. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not believe legislation is necessary. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would not be necessary to make it go 
there, but it would not go automatically. The discretion is in 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, In that case the taxpayers will receive 
the benefit. Does not the gentleman believe it is the very best 
way under business prudence and economy to do it? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not. I think it is the next best. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If we have a surplus of the tax- 
payers’ money, why not use it to pay the taxpayers’ debt? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, there are two or three ways of 
looking on that. It seems to me that the thing that the people 
have a right to look forward to is a dividend out of the money 
which they pay to the Treasury, and the way to give it to 
them is to give them the money back. We paid $873,000,000 of 
the public debt this last year. We have paid $6,000,000,000 of 
the public debt since the World War closed. We are paying 
the public debt more rapidly than any other agency that ever 
contracted a war debt. We are paying it as rapidly as it 
should be paid, with due regard to a proper scientific, sys- 
tematic, and orderly method of doing business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows we must appro- 
priate hundreds of millions of dollars to take care of the 
interest charges. By reducing the debt we would reduce the 
interest charges. i 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; we reduced the interest charges $30,- 
000,000 this year, and every time we do that a large part of 
it gees to the sinking fund for the next year; and we are 
doing everything that a scientific business concern would do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and they would appropriate money 
out of their income to pay debts. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad to have the gentleman’s opinion, 
but I do not agree with him. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sa- 
BATH] brings up the question of this money being an overcharge 
for overhead. What proportion of this comes from individuals 
and what proportion comes from business concerns? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have the record of that. I would be glad 
to give it to the gentleman. 

Now, the President made a very startling recommendation in 
his message that was read yesterday. He suggested the wis- 
dom of making the appropriations only once in two years. 
Well, I just want to go on record as saying that I am opposed 
to that recommendation. [Applause.] I am opposed to it be- 


It would go to that object automatically, 


cause I believe it would not be for the best interests of the 
country. In the first place, when we make up our appropria- 
tions now, we make them based upon estimates that are com- 
piled about 18 months in advance of the obligation of the last 
of the money, and an estimate made 18 months in advance must 
If we went to a two-year basis in 


be to some extent a guess. 
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making appropriations we would have to estimate for from two 
and one-half to three years in advance. During the short ses- 
sion of Congress we would find ourselyes, in my judgment, 
swamped with appeals from the different branches of the Goy- 
ernment charged with the responsibility of administering its 
affairs and spending the money for the adjudication of the 
inequities that had crept into the two appropriation bills and 
to cover changed conditions. The information upon which the 
bills were compiled was far in adyance of the needs. 

And there is another and more important reason why I am 
opposed to appropriations of money for two years instead of for 
one year. A spending agency of the Government which has 
large appropriations placed at its disposal in the form, say, of 
permanent or long-term appropriations, which do not have to 
be repeated by Congress from year to year, is apt to find a way 
to spend money out of those appropriations for things that may 
be desirable but which were never contemplated in the act, and 
soon begins to think that it is the Government, whereas I think 
the Government consists of the American people. [Applause.] 

Now, more than that, I think the most important function 
that we can perform in connection with our duties here is to 
see that every dollar collected from the taxpayers is expended 
only for the legitimate purposes for which it was intended to 
be expended, and the more frequently you call the administra- 
tive officers to account—these men who have the power to ex- 
pend—and make them disclose the activities in which they are 
engaged, and the cost, and the reason for the expenditure, the 
more wholesome the Government is bound to be. Once a year 
is none teo frequent and once in two years is not often enough. 

I have discovered that fact on some occasions since I have had 
the privilege of being chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Once I saw a case where they came to us for $125,- 
000,000. It had been recommended all right, and had come 
through proper channels, 

In that case I am frank to say, for example, they answered, 
in response to a question, that they had 40.000 men operating 
the ships; and the next question was, “How much does it 
cost a day to feed the men?” and the answer was, 51.25.“ 

That is the amount that was incorporated in the estimate, 
$1.25, although it was not disclosed on the face of things. 
However, we discovered, from a thorough study and investi- 
gation, that it should cost only 75 cents. Seventy-five cents 
is 50 cents less than $1.25, and 50 cents for 40,000 men is 
$20,000 a day. Then we discovered that the amount for 
fuel was different from what they should have, and we 
found an overestimate there. And, of course, we prompily 
eut all of those things out, based on a thorough calculation. 
We made the so-called experts who had come to testify for 
the whole instead of a part of the proposal agree that instead 
of $125,000,000 they would take $48,500,000, which is over 
$76,000,000 less, 

Now, that is the reason I say I am opposed to two-year 
appropriations, I want the sunlight of publicity put onto 
every line of every request that is made by any administra- 
tive officer of the Government and on every request he makes 
for money. [Applause.] So, I am opposed to that. I am 
opposed to anything else, no matter Where it comes from, that 
does not contemplate the widest range of publicity in the 
interest of the people Who, pay the taxes and a scrutiny 
of administrative acts as often as possible, If you find us 
seemingly radical sometimes in the recommendations we make 
about those things you must remember we are not radical, 
because we are not, but it is because we have only one job, 
and that is to attend to the business of the men who pay the 
money to run the Government, and we are attending to it. 
We want you to believe us when we say to you that there is 
no politics in the work we do. The Democrats and Republi- 
ċans sit side by side on our committee and work side by side. 
Then, perhaps, there is another strange thing. 

Sometimes some of you Democrats may think you ought 
to criticize the Democrats on the committee for never differing 
from the Republicans, and that they ought to make political 
capital out of something that does not exist, but I want to 
say to you that we are sitting there as men running the busi- 
ness of the country, and there is no politics there, and the 
reason why we have never had any division of opinion about 
things that are there is because we have neyer had anything 
to cover up. It has always been open to the light of day. The 
Democrats and Republicans alike have every scrap of paper that 
belongs in the committee for their use and their scrutiny, and no 
judgment is ever rendered by the chairman of the committee 
until after consultation with the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee. If, perchance, the chairman has to do something when 
the members of the committee are not there, he always finds 
a way to see that they know what is done and it is always 
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subject to their approval. We do not cover anything up and | to pay ship subsidies of, say, $4, $3, or $2 per one-way ship-mile 


we do not let anybody else cover up anything if we can stop 
them. 

Now, there is one more thing I should like to talk about 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield on this important 
recommendation of the President? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely; but I do not want the gentleman 
to bring in any politics. 

Mr. SABATH. If we should appropriate for two years we 
could, perhaps, do away with the short session of Congress 
and thereby bring about a certain amount of economy which 
might, perhaps, be suitable to certain “lords” that are now 
controlling the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. My colleague is always funny; he likes a 
joke, but, of course, there never was a joke that was more 
poorly perpetrated than the one he is working on me now. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. I see the gentleman does not seem to ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Nor anybody else. 

Mr. SABATH. Lou never do over there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to use more 
than an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used just 50 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If you attempted to appropriate for 
two years you would have to rely very largely upon the Budget 
Bureau in doing that, wonld you not? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, you know, I think we might possibly 
have to rely on our imagination for our facts in some cases, 
and our memory for our wit, and we do not want to do either. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Could the gentleman tell us how much 
less Congress appropriated during the last session than the 
Budget amounted to? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it was about $7,000,000 last time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think we bring out sufficiently 
strong how careful you are in reference to all of the appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill calls for about $6,000,000 less than 
the Budget. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman continue 
to tell us where he stands on the tax-reduction proposition, and 
for this reason: As I gathered from the newspapers recently, 
the gentleman was opposed to even a rebate, 

Mr. MADDEN. No; not I. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am always for everything that gives 
money back to the people. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I should like to know whether 
or not the gentleman is in accord with the President’s view. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes; Iam. I am thoroughly in accord with 
the President’s view. I want to give a credit on the taxes 
to be paid on the 15th of March and on the 15th of June, and 
then if the law that exists to-day fixing the tax rates produces 
sufficient revenue, when we come back for the next session of 
Congress I am in favor of changing the rates and reducing 
the taxes. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Did the gentleman see any- 
thing in the newspapers within the past few weeks to the 
contrary in respect of the gentleman’s views? 

Mr. MADDEN. You know I do not write newspapers. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I understood the gentleman 
had made the statement he was opposed to any tax rebate or 
reduction on account of the condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. The man who wrote that story must have 
had a grudge against me. That is not true, of course. 

Now, in connection with the post office bill, we have deducted 
$1,032,960 from the post-office service for the transportation of 
the foreign mails. For the 1927 act, the current act, when 
the department came before the committee last year, they 
asked us for about $8,000,000 for the transportation of foreign 
mails. In the course of the examination of that item I asked 
a good many questions and went into detail as to just how this 
money was to be expended, and it was disclosed in the evidence 
that we paid 80 cents a pound for the transportation of mail 
to foreign countries in American ships and 26 cents a pound 
for the same class of mail in foreign ships. It was calculated 
that the quantity of mail at the two rates, making a proper 
division of the proportions to be paid for at 80 cents and at 
26 cents, would consume all the money that was sought to be 
appropriated. We went on our way confident in the belief that 
we had done the thing that should be done. But in 1891— 


I may haye been misled 


that is going quite a little way back—Congress passed an act 
authorizing the Postmaster General to enter into contracts 
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ship. 

In 1920 this act was amended, The first act gave the Post- 
master General complete authority, without respect to whether 
there were appropriations made or not, but the 1920 merchant 
marine act in a sense modified that act, The 1920 act provided 
that the Postmaster General and the Shipping Board might 
enter into contracts for the payment of what I would call a 
subsidy at a ship-mile rate, or any other rate, for the trans- 
portation of mail, but there was a very wise provision in con- 
nection with that law which set aside the power that existed 
under the 1891 law, and this provision which I think was wise 
provided that these contracts must be entered into subject to 
an appropriation made for the purpose. 

There was no question about the contracts when we had 
them before us. We disclosed the fact in the hearings on this 
bill that they had entered into contracts covering 1927 and 
1928. The aggregate of the contracts amounted to about $1,711,- 
000 a year. Incorporated in this amount was $678,000, which 
would be the amount that would be paid for the transportation 
of foreign mails if we paid for the transportation of the mails 
at the rate of 80 cents a pound. This would show that under 
the contracts we would not only pay the $677,000, or 80 cents a 
pound, but we would pay in addition to that under the contracts 
a subsidy of $1,032,960. The Committee on Appropriations, 
without haying any prejudice about anything, but again desir- 
ing to get the facts, determined after inquiry that we would not 
recommend the appropriation of this $1,032,960. We have not 
recommended it and we have reduced the appropriation for the 
transportation of foreign mails by that amount. 

We were careful to make inquiry as to what the obligations 
on the Government would be if we canceled this, and we found 
there would be no obligation, but we have taken the precau- 
tion of saying in this bill, irrespective of the fact that we know 
there will be no obligation by the cancellation of the appro- 
priation, that no part of the appropriation in this bill shall be 
used to pay any money under contracts entered into by au- 
thority of section 24 of the merchant marine act of 1920, We 
want you to be advised of that. It may be that we made a 
mistake. We do not know, but we do not want to make a 
mistake against the Government if we have made one, and we 
have not had time to make the study that we ought to make 
to find all the facts in the case. It may be that yon can not 
operate these ships into the Orient and to the other side of the 
world without some contribution out of the Treasury of the 
United States. The next question is how much shall that con- 
tribution be, and the next question is how it shall be made 
and by whom? So we come to you with a presentation of the 
case, in outline, at any rate, and we ask you to read our in- 
quiry into this question. 

Then we have the item for the enforcement of prohibition, 
altogether more than $27,000,000. Eleven million nine hundred 
and ninety thousand dollars of this is for the enforcement under 
the land forces and $15,350,000 for the sea forces through the 
direction of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman will recall that shortly 
before adjourning last session in the second deficiency bill we 
made appropriations—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Of nearly $2,700,000. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; on the recommendation of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of prohibition 
that if we gave him this money, he would be able to stop the 
unlawful importation of liquor at certain points, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois has con- 
sumed one hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield myself five minutes more. 

I would like to commend the reading of the testimony on 
that point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is what I have been doing, and I 
have been very much surprised that the same gentleman now 
says that at certain points—Detroit, for instance—where he 
gave absolute assurance to the committee that if we gave him 
the money he would stop this importation. He now says he 
is absolutely helpless and can not do it. 

Mr. MADDEN. He Is doing the best he can. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not very much. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he is honest and he is truthful, and 
that is a lot, you know. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is the exception to the rule in that 
department. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I do not pretend to say what the 
habit of the individual is who operates in the department 
generally, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. He admits that of the 19 men he himself 
appointed, 15 were permitted to resign because they did not 
have those characteristics which the gentleman describes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is another evidence of his diligence 
and determination to do the thing that ought to be done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What we are interested in is how the 
law is being enforced. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have no inspectors to send out. He 
says that he thinks that the amount allowed in this bill will 
be adequate to meet the needs, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Did the committee smile when he said 
that? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we do not smile; we are serious. 

Mr. SABATH. They said the same thing when we appro- 
priated $5,000,000. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. VARE. Did not General Andrews assure the committee 
that he would not ask for any additional appropriation this 
year? 

Mr. MADDEN. He did. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How is the Pennsylvania supply getting 
aloug? [Laughter.] 

Mr. VARE. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. In relation to the service of the Post Office 
Department, I understand that a good many changes are being 
made in the rural-delivery routes. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are some consolidations and some 
extensions. 

Mr. LAZARO. We receive letters and telegrams from places 
protesting against the proposed changes, and the answer is 
always that those changes are being made on the ground of 
economy. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are making these changes under the 
law. 

Mr. LAZARO. The complaint of the people is that it is 
interfering with the service. Has the gentleman any informa- 
tion about it? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have this knowledge as the result of 
our examinations. We do not go on the ground, of course, as 
the gentleman knows, but it is said that no change is made 
in a rural-delivery route except after a careful examination 
and scrutiny to see that no one on the route is inconvenienced ; 
that they are only carrying out the law, which compels them 
to make examinations, consolidations, and extensions, and they 
are doing it so slowly that I would like to see them doing it a 
little more rapidly. 

Mr. LAZARO. How much was appropriated for the service 
last year? 

Mr. MADDEN. About $105,000,000. This year it is about 
the same. 

Mr. LAZARO. If the Postal Service is growing, does not 
the gentleman believe that we ought to appropriate more for 
that service? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have given careful investigation to the 
question of rural routes, and we are assured by the department 
that they only have 40 applications on file for additional 
routes, and that they are investigating every application and 
making quick disposition of it, and they have expedited and 
passed upon the applications in accordance with the promises 
made to Congress at the last session. They say that they will 
mees every demand of the rural people at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. LAZARO. I think the gentleman will admit that they 
are going very slowly in that direction. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, that is all that I have to 
say at present. I ask leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] will be granted. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

_Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
14557, the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 
By unanimous consent— 
Mr. TINKHAM was given leave to withdraw from the files 
of the House without leaving copies papers in the case of 


Bernice L. Blair, H. R. 1015, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 

Mr. FRENCH was given leave to withdraw from the files of 
the House without leaving copies papers in the case of Ander- 
son Cox, H. R. 1298, Sixty-eight Congress, first session. Com- 
mittee on Pensions, no adverse report haying been made 
thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent the following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

To Mr. Bett, for several days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Waryweicut, for the balance of the week, on account 
of death in the family. 

To Mr. SterHens, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution : 

Senate Resolution 284 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. WILLIAM B. MCKIN- 
LEY, late a Senator from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to take orders for superintending the funeral of the deceased, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


Pursuant to the foregoing resolutions, the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. DENEEN, Mr. Roprnson of Arkansas, Mr. Moses, 
Mr. Overman, Mr. McNary, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. SHORTRIDGE, 
Mr. Asnunsr, Mr. WELLER, Mr, Brovussarp, Mr. Fess, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Ernst, Mr. STEPHENS, and Mr. Tyson as members 
of the committee to take orders for superintending the funeral 
of the deceased. 


DEATH OF SENATOR WILLIAM B. M'KINLEY 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolu- 
tions for immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 325 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. WILLIAM Brown MCKINLEY, a Senator of the United 
States from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That a committee of 18 Members be appointed on the 
part of the House to join the committee appointed on the part of the 
Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as committee on the part of the 
House Mr. Mappen, Mr. RAINEY, Mr. SaBATRH, Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. 
Denison, Mr. Kine, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. YATES, 
Mr. Kunz, Mr. Funx, Mr. MICHAELSON, Mr. Sprout of Illinois, 
Mr. WILIAu E. HULL, Mr. ARNOLD, Mr. ADKINS, Mr. Burton, 
and Mr. MONTAGUE. 

The Clerk read the remainder of the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House do now 
adjourn. 


ADJOURNMENT 
The resolution was agreed to; accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 


40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, December 9, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Thursday, December 9, 1926, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
723. A letter from -the Attorney General, transmitting a 
statement of the expenditures under appropriations for the 
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United States Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

724. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a report showing exchange of typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, and other similar labor-saving devices in part payment 
for new machines during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

725. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
report by the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation and the 
major general commandant, United States Marine Corps, rela- 
tive to the administration of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act (II. Doc. No. 564); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

726. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting 
annual report of the Library of Congress for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on the Library. 

727. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
statement of the proceeds of all sales of old materials, con- 
demned stores, supplies, and other public property for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, deposited and covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

728. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
communication from the Surgeon General, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, transmitting a detailed report of the ex- 
penditures under the appropriation “Preventing the spread 
of epidemic diseases,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

729. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
communication from the executive officer, Office of Supervising 
Architect, Treasury Department, transmitting a report of 
rental collections on account of public buildings and sites, 
privileges, and ground rent, under the control of the Treasury 
Department outside of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

730. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
report from the Departments of Commerce, Interior, and War, 
and the United States Shipping Board, relative to money re- 
ceived during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which was 
not paid into the General Treasury of the United States, and 
the payments, if any, made from such funds during such fiscal 
year; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment, 

731. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 468 
reports of inspections of disbursements and transfers by offi- 
cers of the Army received in the Inspector General's office dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on 
Expeuditures in the War Department. 

732. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of expenditures on account of appropriation “ Contingent ex- 
penses, War Department,” during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926; to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. 

733. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of expenditures on account of appropriation “ Contingencies of 
the Army“ during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. 

734, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting estimates of receipts of Indian tribal funds, expenditures 
recommended therefrom by the Secretary of the Interior for 
the benefit of Indians, and estimates of amounts required to be 
expended under treaty stipulations and agreements for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

735. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report of an inspection of the several branches of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers by an officer of the 
Inspector General’s Department (H. Doc. No. 563); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

736. A letter from the Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a report showing in detail what officers and employees of the 
commission have traveled on official business from Washington 
to points outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

737. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a statement showing claims for refund approved by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

738. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting copies of the valuations of properties 
of certain carriers in the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 14557. 
A bill making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1608). Re- 
8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
nion. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 13445. A bill to provide for graduated special-handling 
postage charges, according to the weights of the parcels and to 
extend special-delivery service to such parcels of fourth-class 
mutter; without amendment (Rept. No. 1609). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
H. R. 13446. A bill to restore the rate of postage of 1 cent each 
to private mailing or post cards; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 1610). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 13447. A bill to provide for an additional charge on 
first-class matter mailed short paid more than one rate; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1611). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 13448. A bill authorizing the transmission of business 
reply cards in the mails and prescribing the rate of postage 
thereon; without amendment (Rept. No, 1612). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 13449. A bill to amend section 203 of Title II of the act 
of February 28, 1925, by prescribing a more equitable rate for 
transient second-class mail matter; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1613), Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolution were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14557) making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 14558) to increase 
rates of pensions to certain widows of Civil War veteraus; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14559) 
granting increases of pensions to certain widows of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14560) to fix the salaries of certain judges 
of the Territories of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 14561) to amend the 
Federal reserve act, sections 3 and 4; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 14562) to estab- 
lish the Federal alcoholic liquor board in the Department of 
Agriculture to aid in putting the agricultural industry on a 
sound commercial basis by providing incentives to crop diversi- 
fication and a market for surplus farm products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 14563) to amend section 107 

of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14564) authoriz- 
ing the city of St. Louis to acquire by condemnation, to hold in 
perpetuity, manage, and control the use and operation of the 
highway or upper deck of the Eads Bridge crossing the Missis- 
sippi River between St. Louis, Mo., and Hast St. Louis, III., and 
prescribing the procedure for such condemnation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 14565) to amend the Fed- 
eral highway act; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14566) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain 
Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 14567) authorizing the Comp-. 
troller General of the United States to allow credits to dis- 
bursing agents of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
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the Interior, in certain cases; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 14568) to amend section 2 of 
the pension act approved July 3, 1926, so as to increase the pen- 
sion of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and 
Mexican Wars to $90 per month; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14569) to amend section 2 of the pension 
act approved July 3, 1926, so as to increase the pension of 
widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexi- 
can Wars to $50 a month; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14570) to reduce 
the income tax on corporations and to repeal certain nuisance 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GILBERT: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 40) 
proposing a referendum to ascertain whether or not popular 
sentiment in the Philippine Islands fayors immediate inde- 
pendence; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions. 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 14571) granting an increase 
of pension to Nianna M. Ruckel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 14572) granting a pension to 
Samuel Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14573) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Tharp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 14574) granting an increase 
of pension to Samantha A, Brougher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14575) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14576) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Timmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14577) for the relief of Armstrong Hunter; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14578) granting an increase 
of pension to Fermon L. Botkin; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 14579) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta H. Gordon; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. i 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 14580) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Roush; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 14581) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 14582) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Laudenschlager; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14583) granting an increase of pension to 
Cecelia Schilling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R, 14584) to correct 
the military record of Clayton R. Miller; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BATON: A bill (H. R. 14585) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary M. Knowles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 14586) granting an increase of 
pension to Mabel P. Jewett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14587) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J, Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 14588) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14589) granting an increasé of pension to 
Hannah M. J. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14590) granting an increase of pension to 
Mahala Bierbower ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 14591) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint William V. Pruett to the position and rank of 
major, Medical Corps, in the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14592) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Departee; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14593) granting a pension, to Elizabeth 
Randolph: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14594) granting a pension to Penelope A. 
Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14595) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucretia B. Simons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (II. R. 14596) for the relief of 
Maclane Cawood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 14597) for the relief of 
First Lieut. Lawrence G. Smith, Fourteenth Cavalry, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14598) granting an increase of pension to 
Awena M, Garner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 14599) granting a pension to 
Eudora Boyles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14600) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda McGinnis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 14601) granting an increase 
of pension to Teresa Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14602) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate A. Hickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 14603) granting a pension 
to Samuel L. Bostic; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14604) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Shiveley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14605) granting an increase of pension 
to Nannie J. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 14606) granting a pen- 
sion to Stephen Escol Pate; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14607) to reimburse Ben C. Rash for 
amount expended by him in developing a loading device for 
the Lewis machine gun to meet the urgent need in connection 
with the use of said gun by the War Department during the 
war; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14608) granting a pension to Arthura 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14609) granting a pension to Lucy C. 
Ratliff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 14610) granting a pension 
to Rose A. Sargent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14611) granting a pension to Richard II. 
Murch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 14612) granting a pension to 
John Street; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14613) granting an increase of pension 
to Annie Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14614) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine Weltner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14615) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Wooley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14616) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Nordyke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14617) granting a pension to Mary Eliza- 
beth-Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14618) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14619) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan M, Snowden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14620) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Mason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14621) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah V. Medlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14622) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14623) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Lemon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14624) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha E. Humphreys; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14625) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Hubler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14626) granting an increase of pension to 
Vina Herron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14627) granting a pension to Amanda 
Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14628) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia Haven; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14629) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen C. Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14630) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Fleetwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14631) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Fellows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14632) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Doolin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14633) granting an increase of pension to 
Fetney J. DeVore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14634) granting an increase of pension to 
George Ann Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14635) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Delay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14636) granting a pension to Agnes L. 
Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14637) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Colliver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14638) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy A. Cary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14639) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Brann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14640) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna Blue; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14641) granting an increase of pension to 
Pauline E. Beals; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 14642) for the relief of 
F. H. Alexander ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 14643) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary S. Heidler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14644) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha B. Axline; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14645) granting a pension to Cora L. 
Kraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14646) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucretia M. De Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 14647) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura E. Hancock; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14648) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Barrick; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14649) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14650) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia Slick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14651) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Doupp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14652) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Tibbits; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14658) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Clements; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14654) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Hartupee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 14655) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa E. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14656) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie M. Raley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14657) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14658) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Barrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14659) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Dewitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14660) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Dailey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 14661) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Jane Pancoast Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 14662) granting a pension 
to Victor Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 14663) to advance Werde- 
baugh Ramsey on the retired list of the United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 14664) for the relief of 
Dennis W. Scott; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14665) granting a pension to Mary 
Margaret Binkley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14666) 
granting a pension to Harry S. Beyer; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 14667) for the relief of J. C. 
McConnell; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14668) granting a pension to Cora Irvin; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14669) granting a pension to Nancy G. 
Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14670) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Shaw; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14671) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Wesley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 14672) authorizing certain 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy to accept 
foreign decorations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAK®: A bill (H. R. 14673) granting. an 
increase of pension to Etta A. Dunham; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 14674) granting a pension to 
Amanda A. Race; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14675) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Floyd L. Green; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14676) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Bruce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14677) granting a pension to Dindema 
Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14678) granting a pension to Helen M. 
Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 14679) granting a pension to 
John S. Jarrett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14680) granting a pension to Samuel 
Weakley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 14681) granting a pension 
to Charles W. Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 14682) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Zimmerman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14683) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary J. France; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8277. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of veterans in Montana 
Soldiers’ Home at Columbia Falls, Mont., urging passage of 
Leatherwood bill (H. R. 12532) for increase in pension of 
Indian war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3278. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Sherman L. Whipple, 
Tremont Building, 73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., and 
others, recommending favorable consideration of House bill 
10554, providing for the increasing of salaries of Federal 
judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3279. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, protesting against the régime of tyranny 
and oppression by which the present Mexican Government 
denies to the Catholic Church and to the clergy the right to 
own and administer property; destroys the corporate existence 
of the church, as such; denies to third parties, even to civil 
associations, the right to own or administer property devoted 
to religion or benevolence; and appealing to the Government 
of the United States to accept the moral responsibility, which, 
before the nations of America and the world, it should have 
os the people of Mexico, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3280. Also, petition of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, urging upon the Congress of the United States the im- 
perative necessity of immediate legislation to insure the per- 
petuation of the Federal reserve system and the Federal re- 
serve banks, and to amend the national bank act so that 
national banks may be placed upon an equality of opportunity 
with banking institutions operating under the laws of the sey- 
eral States, and the new institutions may seek national instead 
of State charters to the end that the national banking system 
may be increased in strength and usefulness, and to pass the 
McFadden bill (H. R. 2) without the Hull amendments; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3281. Also, petition of the American Federation of Labor, 
urging the Congress to enact into law without further delay the 
longshoremen and harbor workers bill, known as Senate bill 
8170 and House bill 9498, which provide compensation for 
employees injured and dependents of employees killed in cer- 
tain maritime employment, and that such compensation shall be 
paid by the United States Employees“ Compensation Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3282. By Mr. MAGEH of Pennsylvania: Petition by the City 
Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging a bill to regulate radio broad- 
casting; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

3283. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the council of the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., urging the passage of a bill to regulate radio 
broadcasting; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

3284. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, national headquarters, 
Washington, D. C., in convention assembled at Milwaukee, Wis., 


October 10-18, 1926, that we appeal to the Government of the 
United States to accept the moral responsibility which, before, 
the nations of America and the world, we should have toward 
the people of Mexico, and in loyalty to our national traditions 
we demand that our Government express, in terms that. are 
clear and unmistakable, the abhorrence in which people of our 
country hold the attempt that is being made in Mexico by a 
government, not representative and which has no mandate 
from the Mexican people, to root ont in that great nation, the 
principles of liberty and justice and the institutions of 
democracy which we hold sacred; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3285. Also, petition of New York State Bankers Association, 
favoring the passage of the McFadden banking bill, without 
the Hull amendments; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

3286. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, favoring the passage of the Federal judges 
salary increase legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3287. Also, petition of Moses H. Grossman, of 115 Broadway; 
New York City, favoring the passage of the Federal judges 
Salary increase legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3288. By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Petition of Hardin 
County Medical Society, protesting against the proposed amend- 
ment to the narcotic act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3289. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by Edward Tolmie 
and 11 other citizens of Blackfoot, Idaho, protesting against the 
enactment of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
closing; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3290. Also, petition signed by J. A. Isaacson and 28 other 
citizens of Blackfoot, Idaho. protesting against the enactment 
of legislation proyiding for compulsory Sunday closing; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3291. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Elmira, 
N. I., urging the enactment of legislation granting an increase 
in pension for veterans of the Indian wars, their widows, and 
dependents ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, lover of our souls and ever ready to 
help us in time of need, we return to Thee thanks for an- 
other morning opening before us. For every service that 
may be rendered we beseech of Thee to give Thy necessary 
guidance, so that everything shall be done agreeably to Thy 
mind and will. Be near unto us and grant unto each the wis- 
dom necessary for this day’s duties. We ask in Christ 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


RALPH H. CAMERON, a Senator from the State of Arizona, 
JAMES A. REED, a Senator from the State of Missouri, 
ELLISON D. SMITH, a Senator from the State of South Caro- 
lina, and JAMES E. WATSON, a Senator from the State of 
Indiana, appeared in their seats to-day. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on December 
8, 1926, the President approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 125) limiting the time for which licenses for 
radio transmission may be granted, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the 
resolutions of the House unanimously adopted as a tribute 
to the memory of Hon. WII Brows MCKINLEY, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of IIIinois. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 11662) authorizing an 
expenditure of tribal funds of the Crow Indians of Montana 
to employ counsel to represent them in their claim against 
the United States, and it was subsequently signed by the 
Vice President. 
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SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of Sutrru W. BrooxHArt, of Iowa, which was 
read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


Sratm or Towa, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THR SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Sira W. 
BrookHarT was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Iowa a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States, for a term of six years, beginning on the 4th 
day of March, 1927. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, John Hammill, and our great 
seal hereto affixed at Des Moines this 7th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1926. 

i JOHN HAMMILL, 
Governor, 
By the Governor; 
[SBAL.] W. C. Ramsay, 
Secretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM UTAH 


Mr. KING. I send to the desk and ask to have read the 
certificate of election of my colleague [Mr. Smoor] for the term 
commencing March 4, 1927. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file; 
as follows: 

State or Uran, 
Executive DEPARTMENT. 

I, H. E. Crockett, secretary of state of the State of Utah, do hereby 
certify that on Tuesday, the 2d day of November, A. D. 1926, at a 
general election held within and for said State, Resp SMoor was duly 
elected to the office of United States Senator of the State of Utah 
for the term of six years, as appears from the returns of said election, 
which have been duly canvassed and certified. 

In testimony whereof I haye hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Utah this Ist day of December, A. D. 1926. 

[sear] H. E. CROCKETT, 

Secretary of State. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With the approval of the 
chairman of the majority conference I ask consent for the con- 
sideration of the following orders, 

The orders were read and agreed to as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senator from Missouri, Mr. Hawes, be assigned 
for the minority on the Committee on Interstate Commerce; and 

Ordered, That the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr, WALSH, be as- 
signed for the minority on the Committee on Finance. 


THE BUDGET 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying document, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations; 


To the Congress of the United Siates: 

Herewith is transmitted the Budget of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, The receipts and expendi- 
tures shown in detail in the Budget are summarized in the 
following statement: 


Summary (exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid 
from postal revenues) 


Estimated, 1928 | Estimated, 1927 | Actual, 1926 
$601, $00, 000. 00 | $616, 300, 000.00 | _ $579, 430, 092. 80 
2, 090, 000, 000. 00 | 2, 190; 090, 000.00 | 1, 682° 040, 088. 58 
revenue. 368, 985,000.00} 619, 685,000.00 | _885, 509, 289. 28 
Miscellaneous Teceipts. : 511, 968, 077.00 | 600 295, 545, 686, 219, 44 
Total recetpts 753, 077. 00 780, 688. 00 755, 690. 14 
33 ͤ haat — sec 
oe eter et ok penis 
debt required by law to be 
made from ordinary re- 
catia) sense 3, 572, 049, 214. 00 | 3, 643, 701, 593.00 | 3, 584, 987, 873. 50 
Excess of eceipts 200, 703, 863.00 | 388, 079,095.00 | 3577, 767, 816. 64 


In carrying out the purposes of the Budget system so wisely 
prescribed by the Congress in June, 1921, the executive branch 
and the legislative branch of the Government have been 
colaborers. It has been a great demonstration of cooperation 
made possible by our form of government. The results of this 
united effort have gone directly to the people of this Nation. 
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The real object back of this united effort has been to make 
the greatest possible return to the people of the money which 
was taken from them to finance the World War. And this 
has been accomplished not to the detriment of the Federal 
service, not by the withholding of funds for necessary and 
worthy purposes, but to the advantage of that service and of 
the business of the people. It has required us to put our house 
in order and to provide for its management in a scientific 
business way, not alone for its current operations but also for 
its future requirements. 

In the span of a little more than five years there have 
been three substantial reductions in taxes. The direct result 
of this has been that the people have been permitted to retain 
more of their own earnings for their own use and productive 
investment. And from this, and probably to a greater extent 
than from any other cause, has come the great prosperity 
which now exists in almost all lines in this country. 

In considering the question of further tax reduction there 
are many factors which should be taken into account. During 
the past five fiscal years the Treasury has had the benefit of 
receipts aggregating $950,000,000 representing returns from 
moneys theretofore expended by the United States, and in 
addition there has been received $400,000,000 from income 
taxes for past years in excess of refunds, In the present fiseal 
year the net income from these items represents about $250,- 
000,000 of onr expected receipts. They are now about at an 
end, and in the fiscal year 1928 it is estimated the net return 
from this source will amount to less than $50,000,000. We have 
come to the point, therefore, where we will have to rely for 
the future entirely upon current taxes. The yield from current 
taxes of the Federal Government is measured by the prosperity 
of the American people. When business is good and national 
income is high, our revenue from income taxes based upon a 
percentage of income is also high. But should the national 
income decline, the Government would experience a material 
loss of revenue even under existing rates of tax. Miscellaneous 
taxes and custom duties are dependent upon the purchasing 
power of the people, which also is subject to variation with 
prosperity, and we must expect a decrease in Government reye- 
nue from these sources with any drop in the purchases of the 
American people. Under these conditions our estimated sur- 
plus of $200,000,000 for 1928 is none too large an operating 
margin in a business inyolving an annual expenditure of more 
than three and one-half billions of dollars payable from ordi- 
nary receipts, or more than four billions of dollars when we 
include our postal expenditures payable from postal receipts. 

The revenue act of 1926 has been in effect but nine months, 
and the reduction in miscellaneous taxes has not yet been fully 
reflected in revenue. We have had too short an experience with 
the new law to permit an intelligent permanent reduction of 
tax rates. It must be clear to all that a permanent reduction 
of rates affects not only the current fiscal year, in which, as 
I have said, there are included nonrecurring items aggregating 
$250,000,000, but the next and succeeding fiscal years in which 
nonrecurring items will no longer be material and when cur- 
rent taxes may feel the effect of any change in our prosperity. 
Business can easily adjust itself to less expenses brought about 
by less taxes, but it is much more difficult to make an adjust- 
ment for more expenses made necessary by more taxes. This 
is particularly true with respect to Federal taxes, since the 
necessity of imposing additional taxes would arise from a 
decline in prosperity which would decrease governmental reve- 
nue below governmental expenditures, a decline which must 
also affect all taxpayers. Increased taxes to meet Government 
requirements would come at a time not of prosperity but of 
depression, and would aggravate the depression. For these 
reasons I do not advise the present session of Congress to 
reduce permanently our tax rates or abolish any particular 
tax. Each of the three reductions in taxes which have been 
enacted by the Congress since the fiscal year 1921 have been 
predicated on an assurance that our financial condition war- 
ranted it, No such assurance can be given to-day as a warrant 
for future permanent tax reduction. 

With our still enormous national debt amounting to nearly 
nineteen and one-half billion dollars, a surplus can be no em- 
barrassment, since it can be applied without difficulty to the 
reduction of the interest-bearing obligations of the Govern- 
ment and thus effect a saving in interest costs. Interest is 
the largest single item of Government expenditure, and its 
decrease offers the most fruitful subject for permanent reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditure. We have had since the close 
of the war an established program of debt reduction through 
the sinking fund and application of receipts from foreign debt 
settlements. This should not be disturbed. But surplus is a 
factor in debt reduction in addition to the items I have just 
mentioned, In considering the question of a lessening of the 
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surplus for the current fiscal year it is necessary to weigh the 
desirability in the present of temporary relief to the American 
taxpayer against desirability in the future of greater debt 
reduction now. Should Congress be of the opinion that the sur- 
plus estimated for the current fiscal year based upon receipts 
expected to be received under the existing law is too large, 
then I suggest a temporary tax-reduction measure which will 
cut down this expected surplus by leaving the excess in the 
pockets of the American taxpayers. 

In determining the form such temporary tax reduction should 
take, if the Congress proposes one, I believe we should adopt 
the simplest practical plan which will do equity. It is ad- 
ministratively difficult to consider any arrangement affecting 
the December 15, 1926, tax payment. Many individuals have 
already paid their income taxes in full, and time is too short 
for action by Congress and by the Bureau of Internal. Revenue 
before the December payment. It would not be practicable, 
either, to postpone the date of the December payment, since 
there are $452,000,000 of United States certificates of indebted- 
ness maturing on December 15, 1926, and the Treasury is 
relying upon cash to be received during that month to assist 
it in meeting this maturity. It has seemed to me, therefore, 
that the most practicable way of preventing the accumulation 
by the close of this fiscal year of a surplus larger than the 
Congress deems desirable is to authorize a reduction in the 
taxes which become due in the first six months of the next 
year; that is, a reduction on the quarterly tax payments due 
March 15 and June 15, 1927. The amount of this relief should 
depend upon the surplus which Congress may desire to divert 
from debt reduction to tax reduction. It is a problem on which 
the House under the Constitution must originate action. 

With the experience of another year’s test of the revenue 
act of 1926, and with a more accurate knowledge which the 
year will give of what the future has in store for a continuance 
of our prosperity, we can determine what our permanent policy 
of taxation shall be. In times of peace we must meet gov- 
ernmental expenditures out of governmental revenues. We 
should not take by taxation more than our requirements. But 
also we should not take less than our requirements, 

In the Budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, trans- 
mitted to the Congress December 7, 1925, the estimated receipts 
for the fiscal year 1926 were $3,880,716,942 and the estimated 
expenditures $3,618,675,186. Actual receipts for that year were 
$3,962,755,690.14, while actual expenditures totaled but 
$3,584,987,873.50—an increase of $82,038,748.14 in receipts over 
the Budget estimate, and a decrease in expenditure of 
$33,687,312.50 below that estimate, which is approximately 
1 per cent of the total expenditure. This increase in receipts 
and reduction in expenditure increased the estimated surplus 
by $115,726,060.64—from $262,041,756, the Budget estimate, to 
$377,767,816.64, the actual surplus. 

This brings us to the current fiscal year, of which five full 
months are now completed. The Budget for 1927 forecast for 
that year receipts $3,824,530,203, and expenditures $3,494,- 
222,308.44, and indicated a surplus of $330,307,894.56. This 
favorable forecast made one year ago now may be made even 
more fayorable. With five months of the current year com- 
pleted, the estimate is now that our receipts will amount to 
$4,026,780,688 and our expenditures $3,643,701,593, thus fore- 
casting a surplus of $383,079,095. 

While the revised estimate for 1927 shows an increase of 
$52,771,200 in the surplus, it also shows a net increase of 
$149,500,000 in the estimated expenditure for that year. 

This net increase embraces a number of items in which 
changes, both increases and decreases, have occurred in the 
year which has ensued since the original estimate was made, 
On the increase side of the new estimate the principal items 
are: Pensions, $41,000,000; construction of publie buildings 
and vessels under the Treasury Department, $25,000,000; voca- 
tional rehabilitation, insurance, and compensation under the 
Veterans’ Bureau, $41,000,000; public debt reduction, $50,- 
000,000. The last-mentioned item was due to a corresponding 
increase in the estimated receipts of funds that are required 
by law to be applied to debt reduction as a result of new 
foreign funding agreements made during the year. The other 
items of increase are due principally to new legislation en- 
acted during the year. On the decrease side the major items 
are adjusted-service certificate fund, $24,000,000; increased 
receipts of the War Finance Corporation, applied to a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, $15,000,000; and interest on publie debt, 
$10,000,000. Part of the increase in estimated expenditure was 
provided by appropriations made during the last session of 
Congress. There remains to be provided at the present ses- 
sion of the Congress for the 1927 requirements of the Veterans’ 
Bureau $28,000,000, and for pensions $41,000,000. 
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We now come to the estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1928. These are summarized in the following state- 
ment, in which they are compared with the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1927: 

Estimates of appropriations for ok compared with appropriations for 


Legislative establishment 


Executive 3 2 — a 819, 400. 00 
. * = 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
Alien Property Custodian 98, 000. 00 130, 650. 00 
American 600, 000, 00 800, 000. 00 
Ar Memorial Bridge $2, 500, 000. 00 $2, 500,000. 00 
Board of Tux Appeals 370, 400 00 9 81 bt 
Board of Tax A E 
Bureav of Riicleney. 210, 350. 00 ‘210, 250.00 
Civil Service Commission 1, 002, 742. 00 1, 001, 592. 00 
Commission of Fine Arts — 7, 300. 00 5, 295, 00 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 2, 604, 740. 00 2, 744, 540. 00 
Federal Board for Vocational Education... 8, 165, 230. 00 8, 210, 620. 00 
Federal Power Commission 42, 500. 00 32, 400, 00 
Federal Trade Commission 984, 350. 00 997, 000, 00 
General Accounting Office. 3, 783, 000. 00 3, 859, 960. 00 
Housing Corporation 564, 236. 00 673, 308. 00 
Interstate Commerce eros rage aren 6, 104, 967. 00 6, 153, 157. 00 
TTC 523, 000. 00 513, 000. 00 
Pubie Buildin ren Vone Bap otine |. E, sais 
0 Ublle Far 0 
National Capital . 2, 306, 850. 00 


Smithsonian Institution and National Mu- 


Total, Executive Office and independent 


establishments ...................--.--- 

139, 635, 823. 00 
30, 632, 847. 00 
252, 962, 318. 00 
25, 628, 707. 00 
9, 561, 305. 00 
322, 061, 975. 00 
sh ak A 

Treasury Department. > 
War Department, including Panama Canal 854, 345, 801. 16 
9 . „ 36, 532, 128, 00 


Total ordinary i 937, 972, 448. | 
Reduction in principal of the public debt: 
Sinking fund = — — 354, 157, 085. 00 336, 058, 208. 26 
Redemption of securities from Federal re- 

serve bank and Federal intermediate 

credit bank franchise tax receipts _...... 800, 000. 00 1, 000, 000, 00 
Redemption of bonds, cte., received as re- 

paroan of roma a — — interest 

ents on obligations vern- 

— aE PE pS SESE Er, — 208, 672, 475. %3 232, 923, 596. 58 
Principal of the publie debt. 569, 981, 804. 84 
Interest on the publie debt 785, 000, 000. 00 

Total payable from the 3, 256, 602, 009.60 | 3, 259, 222, 093. 48 
Post O Department and Pi Service, 

payable from postal revenues 757, 969, 115. 00 738, 805, 303. 00 

Total, in Post Office Department | 

and Postal — 3, 988, 027, 308. 48 


2 | 4, 014, 571, 124. 60 


1 Appropriations for the Railroad Labor Board for 1927 were made available for 
expenses of the Board of Mediation. 

This statement indicates that the estimates of appropria- 
tions for 1928 payable from the Treasury are $2,600,000 less 
than the appropriations for 1927. The estimates for 1928 do 
not include the amount which will be required in that year, 
in uddition to existing appropriations, for carrying out the 
public building act of May 25, 1926. An estimate for this 
purpose, which will amount to approximately $20,000,000, will 
be submitted to the Congress later, as all of the essential data 
has not yet been assembled. On the other hand, the appropria- 
tions for 1927 do not take into consideration certain lawful 
obligations for that year for which it will be necessary to 
present supplemental estimates to the Congress. 

TAX REFUNDS 


The appropriations for 1927 and the estimates for 1928 make 
no provision for tax refunds. There will be needed for the 
balance of the current year $119,000,000 and for 1928 the sum 
of $152,000,000, approximately. There has been spent this year 
for this purpose $34,775,000, so that the expenditures for the 
two years will fairly balance. The appropriations for this 
purpose have been completely exhausted. A supplemental 
estimate to provide for refunds up to and including December, 
1927, will be presented to Congress. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The estimates for the War and Navy Departments total 
$680,587,642. In addition to this they provide for availability 
through contract authorizations and allotments from the naval 
supply account of $5,900,000. Eliminating all nonmilitary 
items, including the retired lists, this Budget provides $574,- 
000,000 for our national defense. This is a yery considerable 
amount to spend for protection in time of peace. No threaten- 
ing cloud at the present time darkens the sky. Our intent 
and attitude is one of peace and friendly regard toward all 
nations and peoples, This, however, is not sufficient warrant 
to neglect our defense and default on necessary precautions. 
In recommending the amount herein carried for the Army and 
Navy and other national-defense factors, I am fully satisfied 
that with the wise administration we have reason to expect 
from those charged with its expenditure it will give us an ade: 
quate defense program. 

With regard to personnel the estimates provide for the 
Army an average of 11,961 commissioned officers, 1,153 cadets, 
1,219 warrant officers, and 115,000 enlisted men, exclusive of 
the Philippine Scouts, for which provision is made to the 
number of 6,882. For the Navy provision is made for an aver- 
age of 7,231 commissioned officers, 1,479 warrant officers, 1,545 
midshipmen, and 82,500 enlisted men; and for the Marine 
Corps 1,020 commissioned officers, 155 warrant officers, and 
16,800 enlisted men. These, with our highly trained and effi- 
cient National Guard, for which the estimates make provision 
for an ayerage personnel of 180,000, give us the rather formid- 
able strength of 426,945. But we do not stop here. ‘The esti- 
mates contain funds for the War Department for the training 
of 12,924 reserve officers, for the attendance of 30,000 men at 
civilian military training camps, and for the enrollment of 
116,141 students in the units of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. Under the Navy Department provision is made in the 
estimates for 14,142 fleet and assigned fleet reserve of the 
Navy and Marine Corps and the training of 11,145 Navy and 
Marine Corps reserves. 

Taking all of these into account, we are really making pro- 
vision for military and naval strength of more than 610,000 
men. And this does not take into consideration the military 
and nayal retired lists which embrace 14,167 officers and men, 
or the Coast Guard of 11,969 officers and men which, in time of 
emergency, becomes an integral part of our national defense. 
I am in favor of adequate military preparedness, and so far as 
personnel is concerned we should certainly have this from the 
funds carried in these estimates. 

While on the subject of our national defense it is proper to 
state that no provision is made in the estimates for the Navy 
Department for commencing the construction of the remaining 
three of the eight light cruisers which the act of December 18, 
1924, authorizes to be undertaken prior to July 1, 1927. This 
country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our existing 
treaties with the great powers which deal with the elimination 
of competition in naval armaments. I feel that it would be 
unfortunate at this time and not in keeping with our attitude 
toward these negotiations to commence the construction of these 
three cruisers. Rather do I recommend to the Congress the 
enactment of legislation which will extend the time for begin- 
ning their construction. 

With regard to the improvement of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 is available this year for com- 
mencing dredging operations. Bids covering the completion of 
this Navy project will be opened during the eurrent month. A 
supplemental estimate will be submitted should it be found that 
additional funds for 1928 are needed for the orderly prosecution 
and early completion of this important project. 

AVIATION IN NATIONAL DEFENSE AND IN COMMERCE 


The Congress has recently prescribed a well-digested and 
orderly program for the further development of the Air Services 
of the Army and Navy. The estimates herewith make adequate 
proyision for carrying this program into effect. They provide 
for the immediate availability of certain amounts for the Air 
Corps of the Army so as not to delay the inauguration of the 
five-year program. As the act defining the Army aircraft pro- 
gram was not approved until July 2, 1926, there was no oppor- 
tunity to present to the Congress at its last session an estimate 
for funds fully to carry into effect the first increment during 
the fiscal year 1927. The estimates submitted herewith make 
ample provision for carrying into effect that part of the pro- 
gram for 1927 and 1928 which orderly and efficiently can be ac- 
complished. They do not, however, make provision of funds for 
two full yearly increments, as I do not believe it is the desire of 
the Congress that we attempt to crowd into less than one and 
One-half years a full two-year increment. The act of July 2, 


1926, increases the authorized commissioned strength of the Air 
Corps of the Army by 403 officers in yearly increments over 
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the period of the five-year program. No provision for any of 
these additional officers is made in these estimates, as the Air 
Corps should first absorb the additional 328 officers necessary 
to bring its actual strength—919—up to the authorized 
strength—1,247—under the old law. These 328 additional offi- 
cers are to be provided from the commissioned foree for which 
provision is made in these estimates. The additional enlisted 
men authorized for the Air Corps are provided for in the en- 
listed strength of 115,000 men. 

The Navy five-year air program approved June 24, 1926, 
authorized the construction of two rigid airsbips of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 cubic feet volume, the two to cost not in 
excess of $8,000,000. The act provides that the building of one 
of these ships shall be undertaken as soon as practicable and 
prior to July 1, 1928. Having in mind that the Congress re- 
cently appropriated $800,000 for the construction of an all- 
metal airship for experimental purposes, to determine by prac- 
tical demonstration the type of construction and character of 
material to govern in the future in the making of lighter-than- 
air craft, it is thought the part of wisdom to wait upon this 
determination, even though it may be found n to ask 
for an extension of the time limit placed on the initiation of 
work on one of the ships. 

Briefly summarized, provision is made in this Budget under 
the appropriation items for the Air Services and other items 
which enter into the cost thereof for a total of $73,477,380 for 
aviation of the Army and the Navy. This amount embraces 
$20,600,000 for the procurement of new planes and $2,400,000 
for the construction of barracks and quarters at aviation fields. 
It does not, however, include the value of supplies available 
from war surplus, which would increased this total by a 
number of millions of dollars. 

While discussing the subject of our Air Services, it is proper 
here to refer to the other provisions made in this Budget for 
air navigation. To carry into effect the act to encourage and 
regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, approved May 20, 
1926, the estimates carry for the Department of Commerce 
$796,250 for the promotion of air commerce and regulatory 
work, which includes funds for the procurement of not to 
exceed 10 airplanes, and $3,219,500 for the establishment and 
maintenance of aids to air navigation. The estimates carry 
$523,000 for the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
Under the Department of Agriculture they provide $50,000 for 
the maintenance and operation of airplane patrol in the na- 
tional forests and $120,000 for special weather observations 
for the benefit of air navigation. The estimates for the Postal 
Service carry for the operation of the air mail service between 
New York and San Francisco $2,350,000, with provision that a 
part of this sum be made available for contract service if the 
route be leased to private operators and for the contract air 
mail service $2,000,000. The estimates for the Coast Guard 
carry $186,151 for the operation of its seaplane fleet. 

The proper development of the aeronautical industry in this 
country is essential both to our national defense and com- 
mercial aviation, The Federal requirements for aircraft alone 
are strengthening this industry. The program which the Con- 
gress has prescribed for our air forces will assure the industry 
continuing Federal business and an increase from other sources 
should accrue to the industry from the legislation for the 
encouragement of commercial aviation and from the policy 
which we are following of making contracts with private oper- 
ators for the air transportation of mail. The Government is 
operating but one air mail route and proposals have been issued 
by the Post Office Department with a view of placing this route 
under contract for operation by private interests. In the pro- 
duction of airplanes and accessories there is no competition 
between the Federal Government and private industry. It is a 
fortunate situation when the needs of the Government can be 
met by affording an orderly stimulation of the industry upon 
which we depend to supply our needs. The present sound con- 
dition of the aeronautical industry in this country shows the 
wisdom of the policy which we are following. If there is any 
question as to the failure of our Government to recognize the 
importance of aviation in national defense and in commerce the 
answer can be found in the vast sums which heretofore have 
been appropriated and the legislation enacted by the Congress, 
The estimates contained in this Budget carry alone for this 
purpose a total of more than $82,500,000. 

SHIPPING ROARD 

There is included in this Budget $12,000,000 for the operating 
deficit of the Shipping Board. It is believed this amount, 
reenforced by certain receivables and other available resources, 
with reduction of losses through sales of lines as opportunity 
offers, as contemplated by the Congress, will permit necessary 
operation of the Government's merchant marine during the 
fiscal year 1928. From 1921 to 1926, inclusive, the total net 
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loss incurred in the operation of its various lines was $238,- 
157,582.18. These figures represent losses sustained through 
the operation of the active fleet and the maintenance of 
inactive yessels. I mention this to show that in the six fiscal 
years from 1921 to 1926, inclusive, the Government has spent 
in the operation of its merchant marine an average of nearly 
$40,000,000 a year. The losses haye been gradually diminish- 
ing each year. Proyision is also made for continuing the ayail- 
ability of the $10,000,000 defense fund appropriated in the first 
session of this Congress. 

With regard to the operation of yessels by the Shipping 
Board, the merchant marine act of 1920 contemplates that such 
operation shall be maintained unless it shall appear within a 
reasonable time that the lines or parts thereof can not be made 
self-sustaining. None of the lines now being’ operated are 
self-sustaining, and while the reduction in cost has been helpful 
from the standpoint of the Treasury, there is no immediate 
prospect that any part of these lines can be operated without 
loss to the Government. 

Under the joint resolution of July 3, 1926, the United States 
Shipping Board will present to the Congress not later than 
January 1, 1927, two plans for building up and maintaining 
an adequate merchant marine for commerce and national 
security—one through private capital and under private own- 
ership and the other through construction, operation, and 
ownership by the Government. The time is approaching, if it 
has not already been reached, when the Congress should 
give consideration to the formulation of a more definite policy 
regarding our merchant marine. Such definite policy, I trust, 
is foreshadowed in the resolution to which I have referred. 

ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


For the eradication of tuberculosis in animals an estimate 
for $5,853,000 is included in the Budget. This is an increase 
of $1,200,000 over the amount provided for the current year. 
The continuing increase in the number of cities which have 
placed embargoes against milk from dairy herds which have 
not passed the Federal tuberculin test is placing a heavy bur- 
den on the owners of dairy herds, since slaughter of infected 
animals is the accepted method of eradication. The furnish- 
ing of pure milk is of vital importance to the health of the 
people. Because of its interstate character, it is entirely 
proper that the Federal Government share with the States the 
cost of protecting the purity of this great food supply. The 
amount included in the estimates should permit adequate pros- 
ecution of the work of eliminating tubercular cattle from dairy 
herds. 

The results of the work already done warrant the belief that 
we can confidently expect the complete elimination of this 
menace to health. With this hope and probability in mind 
there certainly is no excuse or warrant for State or Nation 
to withhold the funds necessary to effectively carry on this 
important campaign. 

FOREST CONSERVATION 

The estimates carry a total of $22,037,984 for the protection, 
preservation, and conservation of our forests. The forest 
acreage in the United States is approximately 372,426,000 
acres, of which 158,000,000 acres are in the national forests. 
With such generous forest resources we have been prone to 
consider the supply of forest materials inexhaustible. The 
constantly increasing demands to meet our growing needs, 
however, and the destruction of forests by fire are arousing 
apprehension that in the comparatively near future industry 
may be seriously handicapped for lack of forest products. 
Important remedies to meet this situation are fire prevention 
and reforestation. Throughout the forest regions cooperative 
work in connection with protection of timber and reforestation 
of lands has been highly developed. In many of the States 
it is compulsory on private owners. The Clarke-MeNary law 
contemplates that the Federal Government as beneficiary in 
this cooperative work contribute approximately one-fourth the 
cost. Since forest products enter so largely into the necessities 
of all of our people, it is proper that the Federal Government 
stand ready to bear its share of the needed conservation of our 
timber resources. The increased estimates for forest activi- 
ties now submitted have that end in view. The recent heavy 
losses by fire must be met by a deficiency appropriation, which 
will approximate $2,000,000. With further protective meas- 
ures, it is hoped such large deficiency appropriations may be 
avoided in the future. 

The estimates also include $1,000,000 for the acquisition 
of land at the headwaters of navigable streams. While this 


item is primarily for the conservation and control of water, 
the project bears an important relation to forest conservation. 
There is now pending in Congress a bill to authorize an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 a year for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929 
for this purpose, In the event of the passage of this bill 
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consideration will be given to the submission of a supple- 
mental estimate of $1,000,000 for this purpose. 
RURAL POST ROADS 

For cooperative construction of rural post roads to June 30, 
1928, the amount of $765,000,000 has been authorized by the 
Congress. The estimates carry $75,000,000 for 1928, which is 
the total authorization for that year. This amount would 
bring total appropriations to $666,200,000—$98,800,000 less 
than the amount authorized. In view of the authority granted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into contractural obliga- 
tions for the total authorization, it is necessary only to appro- 
priate in each fiscal year the funds required to pay for current 
work. The construction program is not delayed by this method. 
In view of the increasing ability of the States to finance their 
own road construction, due te the general adoption of the gaso- 
line tax, I renew my recommendation of a year ago that future 
legislation restrict the Federal Government’s participation in 
State road construction to primary or interstate highways, leav- 
ing it to the States to finance their secondary or intercounty 
roads. This woutd operate to diminish the amount of the 
authorizations after the fiscal year 1929, when the present 
authority expires. 

MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


No estimate is submitted for carrying on the work under 
the maternity and infancy act, approved Noyember 23, 1921, 
inasmuch as the authorization of appropriations for this pur- 
pose was fulfilled with the appropriation for 1927. A bill is 
now pending before the Congress extending the provisions of 
that act to the fiscal years 1928 and 1929, If and when that 
measure becomes law I propose sending to the Congress a 
supplemental estimate for an appropriation to make its pro- 
visions effective. I am in favor of the proposed legislation 
extending the period of operation of this law with the under- 
standing and hope that the administration of the funds to be 
provided would be with a view to the gradual withdrawal of 
the Federal Government from this field, leaving to the States, 
who have been paid by Federal funds and schooled under 
Federal supervision, the privilege and duty of maintaining 
this important work without aid or interference from the 
Federal Government. 

I have referred in previous Budget messages to the advis- 
ability of restricting and curtailing Federal subsidies to the 
States. The maternity act offers concrete opportunity to begin 
this program. The States should now be in a position to walk 
alone along this highway of helpful endeavor, and I believe it 
in the interest of the States and the Federal Government to give 
them the opportunity. 

ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 


For the enforcement of prohibition nearly $30,000,000 is pro- 
vided in the Budget by direct and indirect appropriations. The 
Coust Guard has been enlarged and strengthened to enable it 
to prosecute effectively its part of the campaign of enforcement, 
while the other enforcement agencies have been amply financed. 
Whatever is necessary to put into effect the expressed will 
of the people as written into the eighteenth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States and the will of the 
Congress as expressed in the Volstead Act will be done. What- 
ever funds may be necessary to vindicate the law and secure 
compliance with all its provisions should be provided. The con- 
stitutional duties of the President and the Congress make any 
other course indefensible. 

RIVER AND HARBOR WORKS 

This Budget carries $66,347,600 for the improvement and 
maintenance of existing river and harbor works, flood control, 
operation and care of canals, and other works of navigation. 
This does not include the maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, for which $7,600,000 is recommended. For 
rivers and harbors proper the sum of $50,000,000 is asked, To 
complete approved projects, $195,000,000 will be required. Of 
the $50,000,000 contained in the Budget slightly more than 
$30,000,000 will be available for improvement and new con- 
struction, At this rate we will complete authorized projects in 
something less than seven years. We are providing $50,000,000 
annually for river and harbor work and $10,000,000 annually 
for Mississippi flood control, Commitment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at this time to a more ambitious and generous annual 
spending program should not be made without the most careful 
study of the financial condition of the country and the plight 
of the taxpayer. 

RELIEF OF VETERANS 

For the relief, care, and comfort of the veterans of our yari- 
ous wars and their dependents I am recommending in this 
Budget a total of nearly $705,000,000. This total includes pen- 
sions, adjusted compensation, and all other factors, direct and 
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indirect, that enter into this great patriotle service the Gov- 
ernment owes its defenders. There can be no thought of cur- 
tailing this work of appreciation, this willing attempt to pay 
the Nation's debt. It may be wise, however, to call a halt at 
this time with regard to additional legislation for the veterans. 
It may be in the interest of the beneficiaries to permit existing 
provisions for their care and the care of their families to rest 
undisturbed for a period, at least until we can definitely de- 
termine what deserving need is unprovided for. What the 
veterans need it is a privilege to give, and the giving should 
crowd the heels of the need when determined: 
CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 


Neither the estimates of expenditure nor the estimates of 
appropriations contained herein include any amount for meet- 
ing the accrued liability of the Government to the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. The pay-as-you-go policy 
should apply to this fund and an appropriation be made to 
meet the accrued liability of the Government. The act of 
Congress approved July 3, 1926, provides for the annual sub- 
mission of a Budget estimate of appropriation for this purpose. 
Such an estimate, however, requires an actuarial valuation of 
the fund under the new law. This valuation is under way 
but is not yet completed. When completed, I shall submit to 
the Congress an estimate of the amount required for the fiscal 
year for this purpose. 

FEDERAL BUILDING f 

The Congress has made wise and substantial provision for 
the construction of much-needed Federal buildings, both at the 
seat of government and in the States. Contemporaneously 
with this the Congress made similar provision for our foreign 
building requirements and also for permanent housing at our 
military posts and stations. These measures give us a much- 
needed construction program. The funds which we spend to 
complete this program will be a good investment and bring us 
adequate return, 

SPECIAL FUNDS AND ACCOUNTS à 

In addition to the usual statements giving information of the 
financial transactions of the establishments of the Government 
for which annual appropriations are made, the 1928 -Budget 
carries a comprehensive summary of the financial status of a 
considerable number of special funds, accounts, and authoriza- 
tions operated either by Government agencies direct or under 
some form of Government supervision and responsibility. This 
summary makes available information concerning the financial 
condition of various Government institutions not heretofore 
published in readily available form. 

THE NATIONAL DEBT 

The reduction in the total gross debt for the fiscal year 1926 
was $872,977,572.71. This was effected by (1) $487,376,050.69 
on account of the sinking fund and other debt retirements 
chargeable against ordinary receipts; (2) application of the 
entire surplus of 5377, 767,816.64; and (3) reduction in the gen- 
eral fund balance of $7,833,705.38 below the balance at the close 
of the previous fiscal year. 

In the past five fiscal years the debt reduction aggregated 
$4,334,000,000, and in June, 1926, reached a level below twenty 
billions for the first time since November, 1918. The short- 
dated debt required to be paid or refunded in three and one-half 
years, which incindes the third Liberty loan, amounted on 
June 30, 1926, to 4.7 billions, as compared with 6.1 billions at 
the close of the previous fiscal year. The decrease of 1.4 billions 
in this part of the debt has strengthened the position of the 
Treasury for the refunding operations necessary in connection 
with the third Liberty loan, which matures on September 15, 
1928, and is not callable before that date. 

The interest payment on the debt, the largest single item of 
our expenditures, amounted to $832,000,000 in 1926, as against 
$999,000,000 in 1921, a decrease of $167,000,000, or nearly 17 
per cent. For 1927 the estimated expenditures are $785,000,000 
and for 1928, $755,000,000. 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission has substantially 
completed the duties imposed upon it by Congress. Eliminating 
certain debtors with which negotiations are not now practical, 
funding agreements have been signed with all of those nations 
owing the United States on account of loans made during and 
after the war. All of the settlements have been ratified by Con- 
gress except those with France and Yugoslavia, and in these 
cases the House of Representatives has acted, but the bills are 
still pending in the Senate. But the French settlement has not 
yet been taken up by their Parliament. In general, uncertainty 
with respect to war debts has ended. 

ALIEN PROPERTY LEGISLATION 

By the Paris agreement the United States has participated 
officially in the restoration of Germany. Through the Fed- 
eral reserye system and through our bankers and private 
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American citizens, we have been of assistance in the progress 
of financial restoration of many countries in Europe. The 
American spirit, characteristic of construction, will, I feel 
sure, be an active help in further plans to put other countries 
in sound condition. Europe is progressing and is reaching 
again peace condition. 

There remains still for the United States to settle a series 
of related questions now unanswered, but which already have 
the attention of Congress. These questions are three, and 
have to do principally with Germany, although similar mat- 
ters, but lesser in amount, also involve Austria and Hungary. 
As a war measure the President, through the Alien Property 


Custodian, seized the private property of enemy nationals, and | 


to a large extent this property is still held by the custodian 


awaiting disposition by Congress. Under her treaty of peace | 


with us, Germany undertook to reimburse American nationals 
and the United States Government for losses and damages 
occasioned by Germany. By the treaty the property of Ger- 
man nationals seized and held in this county is pledged as 


security for the payment of the claims of American nationals | 


against Germany, and by arrangement between the two coun- 
tries a mixed German-American commission has been consti- 
tuted to pass upon the merits of the claims and is now com- 
pleting its awards, 

Germany’s obligations to pay reparations were in excess of 
her immediate capacity, and her creditors devised for her re- 
organization a plan and method of payment a part of which 
accrues to the United States. This plan, in the opinion of its 
framers, constitutes the maximum that Germany can imme- 
diately pay to her former enemies and of necessity represents 
holding in abeyance some of Germany's obligations. Under 
this plan the amount applicable to the immediate payment of 
the American claims is as a practical matter inadequate. 
Some other way will have to be found to insure prompt pay- 
ment to our nationals for their losses. 

Also aS a war measure the United States seized and used 
ships, radio stations, and patents belonging to German na- 
tionals and found in the United States. The moral obligation 
to return the private property or its proceeds in the hands of 
the Alien Property Custodian to its German owners is equally 
applicable to the payment of compensation for the ships, radio 
stations, and patents or proceeds received from their disposal. 
We shonld treat the two situations alike. 

Congress should enact into law during the present session 
a fair and comprehensive plan for the settlement of these three 
questions. Without here suggesting the details of any par- 
ticular plan, I believe that a correct solution of the problem 

‘is controlled by two principles. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has held in effect that it is within the legal 
rights of Congress to make such use of the property of Ger- 
man nationals which the United States has seized as Congress 
may desire. It might, therefore, apply the proceeds of this 
property belonging to German nationals to the payment of the 
obligations of the German Government to the United States 
and to our nationals, thus satisfying American claims. In my 


opinion such a course is not consistent with the American | 


ideal of the sanctity of private property of nationals, even 
though their Government may be at war with us. Sound 


American policy is opposed to the application of the property | 


of German nationals to the payment of the debt of their Gov- 
ernment. This is the first principle. If the policy I have just 
mentioned is right, as I believe it to be, then the cost of its 
adoption must be borne by the whole people, and the policy 
can not be affirmed at the sacrifice of the rights of only a part 
of the people—the American claimants against Germany. The 
alien property is pledged as security for the payment of the 
American claims. If the United States deprives the American 
claimants of their security it can only do so fairly if it sub- 
stitutes for this security practical assurance of ultimate pay- 
ment of the American claims. The United States should do 
justice to German nationals, but it must not do justice to 
Germans by doing injustice to our own American nationals. 
This is the second principle. Within these principles I 
feel sure that means will be found to accomplish a solu- 
tion of the questions fair to all and consistent with American 
policies, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue Waite House, December 6, 1926. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Committee 
on the Library: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress 
the Tenth Report of the National Commission of Fine Arts 
covering the period July 1, 1921 December 31, 1925. 

Calvin CooLipam, 

Tun Warre House, December 9, 1926. 


PORTO RICAN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying documents, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Possessions: 
| To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 38 of the act approved March 2, 1917 
(39 Stat. 951), entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
certified copies of each of nine franchises granted by the 
Public Service Commission of Porto Rico. The franchises are 
described in the accompanying letter from the Secretary of 
War transmitting them to me. 


CALVIN CooLipcs. 
THE Warre House, December 9, 1926. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
| Committee on Nayal Affairs and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of the act of March 3. 
1915, establishing the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, I submit herewith the twelfth annual report of the 
committee for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 

Attention is invited to Part V of the committee’s report 
presenting a summary of the present status of aviation with 
special references to technical development and to the aero- 
nautical situation as affected by the constructive legislation 
enacted at the last session of Congress. Although it will take 
time to accomplish results under the air commerce act and the 
approved five-year aircraft building programs of the Army and 
Navy, it is gratifying to note the committee's opinion that 
| America leads the world in the private ownership and opera- 
tion of aircraft, is keeping pace with other nations in the 
technical development of aircraft for military purposes, and 
has the technical knowledge necessary, at least, to equal the 
commercial developments abroad. 

I concur in the committee’s opinion that the development 
of commercial aviation on a sound business basis depends 
primarily upon the solution of the basic problems of reduc- 
tion in cost and increase in safety, which are, in turn, in the 
last analysis largely dependent upon the continuous prosecution 
| of scientific research on the fundamental problems of flight. 
| I believe that the American aviation program is sound in prin- 
ciple and when carried into effect will go far toward making 
America first in the development of aircraft for military and 
civil purposes. 


CALVIN CooLipan. 
| THE WuHite Housr, December 9, 1926. 


| REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
| was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
| Committee on Interoceanic Canals: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress, 
| the annual report of the Governor of the Panama Canal for > 
| the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 

; CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
| Tue Waite House, December 9, 1926, 


| ACTS OF THE ELEVENTH LEGISLATURE OF PORTO RICO 


| The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying documents, referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions : 
To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
| copies of acts and resolutions enacted by the eleyenth legisla- 
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ture of Porto Rico during its first special session (June 28 to 
July 14, 1926). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to the Congress and none of them has been printed as 
a public document, * 
CALVIN Coolmax. 

Tux Wu House, December 9, 1926. 

REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 21 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916 (89 Stat. 545), entitled “An act to declare 
the purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and 
to provide a more autonomous government for those islands,” 
J transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
report of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, in- 
cluding the reports of the heads of the departments of the 
Philippine government, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1925, 

I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War 
that this report be printed as a congressional document, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Wuite House, December 9, 1926. 

[Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives. 

REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the acts of March 4, 1915, and February 28, 
1916, 1 transmit herewith the report of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency for the period from November 1, 1925, 
to October 31, 1926, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tags Warre House, December 9, 1926, 

STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF BATTLE FIELDS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with section 2 of the act approved June 11, 
1926, entitled “An act to provide for the study and inyestiga- 
tion of battle fields in the United States for commemorative 
purposes,” I transmit for the information of the Congress the 
preliminary plan of the Secretary of War by which the pur- 
pose of the said act can, in his opinion, be most economically 
carried out. ‘ 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wire House, December 9, 1926. 

[Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives, ] 

REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


“The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Civil Service: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the act of Congress to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Forty-third Annual Report of 
the United States Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1926. 
CALVIN Cooripcs. 


Tue Write House, December 9, 1926. 

[Nore.—Report accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives.] 

CLAIMS OF JOHN ADOLF, HERMANN PEGEL, ET AL, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report concerning the claims against 
the United States presented by the German Government on 
behalf of the heirs or representatives of the German nationals, 
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John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lipfert, Albert Wittenburg, 
Karl Behr, and Hans Decheutsreiter, for various amounts 
aggregating $461.59, which have been covered into the general 
fund of the Treasury Department as required by the statutes 
relating to the disposition of effects and unpaid wages of 
deceased seamen on American vessels, it appearing that each 
of the German nationals referred to lost his life while in the 
status of seaman in the American merchant marine. The re- 
port requests that the Congress be asked to authorize the 
appropriation of the sum necessary to pay these claims, 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of these 
claims in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress authorize an appropriation of the sum 
of $461.59. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE House, December 9, 1926. 


THE CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The sundry civil act approved August 1, 1914, contains the 
following provisions, viz; 


The President is authorized from time to time, as the exigencies of 
the service may require, to rearrange, by ‘consolidation or otherwise, 
the several cnstoms’ collection districts and to discontinue ports of 
entry by abolishing the same or establishing others in their stead: Pro- 
vided, That the whole number of customs collection districts, ports of 
entry, or either of them, shall at no time be made to exceed those now 
established and authorized except as the same may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law: Prorided further, That hereafter the collector of customs 
of each customs collection district shall be officially designated by the 
number of the district for which he is appointed and not by the name 
of the port where the headquarters are situated, and the President is 
authorized from time to time to change the location of the headquar- 
ters in any customs collection district as the needs of the service may 
require: And provided further, That the President shall, at the begin- 
ning of each regular session, submit to Congress a statement of all acts, 
if any, done hereunder and the reasons therefor, 


Pursuant to the requirements of the third proviso to the said 
provision, I have to state the following changes in the organi- 
zation of the Customs Service have been made by Executive 
order since the last report: 

By Executive order dated December 15, 1925, Boothbay was 
abolished as a port of entry in customs collection district No. 
1 (Maine and New Hampshire) and the port limits of Bath 
were extended to include Boothbay and Wiscasset, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Me., effective January 1, 1926, 

By Executive order dated February 25, 1926, Koloa, on the 
Island of Kanai, was abolished as a port of entry and Port 
Allen created a port of entry in customs collection district No. 
32 (Hawaii), with headquarters at Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, effective 30 days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated March 23, 1926, Darien was abol- 
ished as a port of entry in customs collection district No. 17 
(Georgia), with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., effective 30 days 
from date of the order. 

By Executive order dated April 19, 1926, Baudette, Minn., 
was created a port of entry in customs collection district No. 36 
(Duluth and Superior), with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., 
effective 30 days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated August 12, 1926, the limits of the 
port of Wilmington, Del., a port of entry in customs collection 
district No. 11 (Philadelphia), with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., were extended to inclnde the towns of New Castle, 
Newport, and Claymont, in the State of Delaware, and Carneys 
Point and Deepwater Point, in the State of New Jersey, effec- 
tive September 1, 1926. 

By Executive order dated September 1, 1926, Orange, Tex., 
and Beaumont, Tex., were created ports of entry in customs 
collection district No. 21 (Sabine), with headquarters at Port 
Arthur, Tex., effective 30 days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated October 2, 1926, the name of the 
port of Tia Juana, Calif., in customs collection district No. 27 
(Los Angeles), with headquarters at Los Angeles, Calif., was 
changed to San Ysidro, Calif., effective 30 days from the date 
of the order. 

By Executive order dated October 2, 1926, Sitka, Alaska, was 
created a port of entry in customs collection district No. 31 
(Alaska), with headquarters at Juneau, Alaska, effective 30 
days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated November 13, 1926, the limits of 
customs collection district No. 27 (Los Angeles), with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Calif., were extended to include all 
that part of the State of California lying south of the north 
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boundaries of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino 
Counties, and the limits of customs collection district No. 28 
(San Francisco) were modified to comprise all of that part of 
the State of California lying north of the north boundaries of 
San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino Counties, effective 
December 1, 1926. 

All of the above changes were dictated by considerations of 
economy and efficiency in the administration of customs and 
other statutes, with the enforcement of which the Customs 
Service is charged, as well as the necessities and convenience 
of commerce generally, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Wire House, December 9, 1926. 

REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, reports, which with the accompanying reports, 
were referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

A report with respect to the cumulative sinking fund show- 
ing appropriations available for certain fiscal years together 
with the expenditures of each class of securities retired ; and 

A report showing the amounts expended in accordance with 
the first and second Liberty bond acts for expenses of loans 
to foreign governments. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the number of 
publications ordered, received, and distributed by the General 
Accounting Office for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, and 
the cost thereof, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate three communications from 
the Comptroller General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, reports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, which, with the accompanying reports, were referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A report showing in detail the travel expenses of certain 
officers and employees of the General Accounting Office on 
official business from Washington to points outside the District 
of Columbia ; 

A report showing the exchanges of typewriters, adding 
machines, and calculating machines; and 

A report of the work of the General Accounting Office for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, with recommendations 
for certain legislation. 

REPORT OF SURGEON GENERAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of the Surgeon General for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of a commission created in accordance with 
the provisions of an act approved May 21, 1926, entitled “An 
act providing for an inspection of the Kennesaw Mountain 
and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the State of 
Georgia,” recommending the purchase of 1,050 acres of land, 
coyering a portion of the Kennesaw Mountain battle field; 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate two communications from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, reports, which 
were referred to the Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 

A report of expenditures under the appropriation for the 
encouragement of breeding riding horses suitable for the 
Army and for the purchase of animals for breeding for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; and 

A statement showing in detail the civilian officers on the 
regular roll who have traveled on official business from Wash- 
ington to points outside of the District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, ex officio president of 
the National Forest Reseryation Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the said commission for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; which, with the accompany- 
_ing report, was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, and ordered to be printed with the illustrations. 
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REPORTS OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate two com- 
munications from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the following reports, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary : 

The annual report of the Department of Justice for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; and 

A report of expenditures under appropriations for the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, 


INDICTMENT OF NONRESIDENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response to 
Senate Resolution 264 (submitted by Mr. Harrenp and agreed 
to June 30, 1926), information relative to indictments and 
trials of persons in certain cases, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Postmaster General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a schedule of papers and documents which are not needed 
in the transaction of public business and which have no per- 
manent value or historie interest, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, were referred to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments: 
and the Vice President appointed Mr. Moses and Mr. MCKELLAR 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Postmaster General, transmitting, pursuant to law, reports rela- 
tive to special mail contracts entered into by the Government 
with the following railroad companies, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

The Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Co., for carrying mails 
between Denver and Craig, Colo. ; 

The Copper River & Northwestern Railway Co., for carry- 
ing the mails between Cordova and Kennecott, Alaska; 

The Alaska Railroad, for carrying the mails on the Govern- 
ment railroads in Alaska ; 

The Pacific & Arctic Railway & Navigation Co., for carrying 
the mail between Skagway and White Pass, Alaska; and 

The Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co., for carrying the 
mail between Hudson Terminal Station, N. X., and Journal! 
Square, Jersey City, N. J. 

FLEGT SUBMARINE (S. DOC. NO, 165) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, certain information on general plans of two types of 
fleet submarines, one of the mine-laying type and one of the 
cruiser type, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, statements and reports for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1926, which, with the accompanying reports, were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, as 
follows: 

A report of the surgeon in chief of the Freedmen’s Hospital, 
showing the expenditures of the said institution for profes- 
sional and other services; and 

A report of the surgeon in chief of the Freedmen’s Hospital, 
showing the receipts and expenditures of the said institution 
on account of pay patients, 

He also laid before the Senate certain communications from 
the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
statements and reports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
which, with the accompanying reports, were referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, as follows: 

A report showing the cost and other data with respect to 
Indian irrigation projects compiled to the end of the said 
fiscal year; r 

A report of expenditures made for the purpose of encourag- 
ing industry among Indians of the various reservations from 
the appropriation “Industry among Indians, 1926”; and 

A report of expenditures from the appropriation “ Indian 
schools, support, 1926,” together with a statement that no part 
of the said appropriation was used in the construction or 
repair of schoolhouses. 

A report of expenditures at each Indian school and agency 
from the appropriation for the construction, lease, purchase, 
repair, and improvement of agency buildings; 
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A statement of expenditures on account of the Indian Service 
from the appropriation Industrial work and care of timber. 
1 ” 7 


A report of expenditure from the $150,000 authorized from 
the funds of the Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians; 

A report of expenditures made for the purchase of cattle for 
the Northern Cheyenne Indians on the Tongue River Reserva- 
tion, Mont. ; 

A statement that no expenditures were made during the fiscal 
year for the construction of hospitals from the appropriation 
“ Relieving distress and prevention of disease among Indians, 
1926”; 

A statement of expenditures of money carried on the books 
of the Interior Department under the caption Indian moneys, 
proceeds of labor”; 

A report of expenditures from the tribal funds of the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota ; 

A report of expenses made for the purpose of encouraging 
industry among the Indians on the Tongue River Indian 
Reservation, Mont.; 

A report of expenditures made from tribal funds of the 
Confederated Bands of Utes; 

A statement of the cost of all survey and allotment work on 
Indian reservations ; 

A report showing the diversion of appropriations for the pay 
of specified employees in the Indian Service; 

A report of all moneys collected and deposited under the 
vo bene “Determining heirs of deceased Indian allottees, 
1 ; and 

A report of expenditures made from the permanent fund of 
the Sioux Indians. 

He also laid before the Senate a Communication from 
the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report showing exchanges of typewriters, adding 
machines, and other labor-saving devices made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
in part payment for new machines, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, dated September 15, 1926, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a final report of administration of the 
so-called war minerals relief act, approved March 2, 1919, 
together with a communication dated December 6, 1926, trans- 
mitting a copy of the former report with the statement that 
since that date no change has taken place in the administration 
of said act and the status remains the same, which, with the 
accompanying reports, was referred to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the following annual reports for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, which were referred as indicated: 

A report of expenditures of the Department of Agriculture; 

A report showing the proceeds from sales of waste paper and 
obsolete worthless documents, amounting to $1,986.76; 

A report showing in detail travel from Washington to points 
outside the District of Columbia performed by certain officers 
and employees of the Department of Agriculture; 

A report of revenues received at Center Market, Washington, 
D. C.; and 

A report showing exchanges of typewriters, adding machines, 
and other similar labor-saving devices; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A report showing the publications issued and distributed, 
giving cost of paper, printing, and preparation; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

A report on the agricultural experiment stations ; 

A report showing the names of all persons employed, together 
with their designations and rates of pay, in the Burean of 
Animal Industry, other than those whose salaries were paid 
exclusively from the meat-inspection appropriation ; 

A report showing the number of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use outside of the District of Columbia; 

A report showing the number of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the appropriation of $35,000 for the 
Bureau of Public Roads for use outside of the District of 
Columbia ; 

A report showing the cost of maintenance, operation, and 
repair of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles owned by the Department of Agriculture and operated 
outside of the District of Columbia ; 
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A report of refunds to depositors of excess deposits for the 
purchase price of timber or other use of national-forest re- 
sources ; 

A report showing the payment to officers or other persons 
employed by State, county, or municipal governments from 
sums allotted to the Burean of Chemistry; and 

A report showing contributions received on account of co- 
operative work with the Forest Service; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 149, agreed to February 16, 1926, 
certain information concerning the circumstances attending 
the discovery of multiplex telegraphy and telephony and its 
use, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Patents, 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a com- 
plete set of general rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Steamboat Inspection Service at the meeting of Jan- 
uary, 1926, approved by the Secretary of Commerce, which, 
with the accompanying documents, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE OOM MISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate two com- 
munications from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, reports which were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 

A report showing the travel expenses of all officers and em- 
ployees (other than special agents, inspectors, or employees 
who in the discharge of their regular duties are required to 
constantly travel) of the said commission on official business 
from Washington to points outside of the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; and 

A report showing the make, model, and serial number of 
typewriters, adding machines, and other similar labor-saving 
devices purchased and exchanged during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926. 

He also laid before the Senate two communications from the 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, reports which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 

A report showing the official valuations of the Tooele Valley 
Railroad Co., and certain other carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act; and 

A report showing the employment under the appropriation 
for the valuations of carriers for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, names of persons employed thereunder and State from 
which each was appointed, the compensation of each and how 
the moneys appropriated for the fiscal years 1913 to 1926, in- 
clusive, have been expended. 


REPORTS OF UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the following reports for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which were referred as 
indicated: 

A report of printing in the bureau; to the Committee on 
Printing: à 

The annual report of the Director of the Bureau; and 

A report showing the receipts and expenditures from the 
special fund for vocational rehabilitation; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A report showing the travel expenses of officers and em- 
ployees of the said bureau on official business from Washing- 
ton to points outside of the District of Columbia ; 

A report of typewriters and other labor-saving devices pur- 
chased and exchanged during the said year; and 

A report showing by location, salary range, and bureau 
designation of employees receiving an aggregate annual salary 
of $2,000 and over as of November 1, 1926; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of the tenth annual 
report of the commission, being for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1926, which, with the acconipanying report, was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the acting chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the commission 
on the grain trade, volume 7, entitled “Effects of Future 
Trading,” which, with the accompanying report, was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

TYPEWRITERS FOR FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement showing the num- 
ber of typewriters, adding machines, and other labor-saving 
devices exchanged by the commission during the fiseal year 
ended June 30, 1926, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

TYPEWRITERS FOR CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement showing 
the exchanges of typewriters, adding machines, and other simi- 
lar labor-saying devices during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, which, with the accompanying statement, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF MEDIATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the United States Board of 
Mediation, stating, that in view of the fact that the board was 
organized on July 8, 1926, it therefore had no report to submit 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the official proceedings of that government for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

REPORT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the official proceedings for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1925, with other information relative to the 
regulation and operation of certain public utilities in the 
District of Columbia, which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
showing revocable licenses for the use of public parks in the 
District of Columbia entered into by his office during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, which, with the accompanying re- 
ports, was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

He also laid before the Senate three communications from 
the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital, transmitting, pursuant to law, reports as 
follows, which, with the accompanying reports, were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations: 

A report showing exchanges of typewriters and adding ma- 
chines and other labor-saving devices for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926; 

A report showing in detail expenditures of the office of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; and 

A report of the travel expenses performed by employees of 
the foregoing office during the said fiscal year. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the executive disbursing officer of the National Park 
and Planning Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the commission for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1926, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF BELLEAU WOOD MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Belleau Wood Memorial Associa- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the associa- 
tion for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1925, which, with 
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the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
REPORTS OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate two com- 
munications from the Sergeant at Arms of the United States 
Senate, transmitting, pursuant to law, the following reports, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 

A report of all property in his possession on December 6, 
1925; and 

A report showing sales of condemned property and the 
proceeds therefrom since December 7, 1925. 

REPORT OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Architect of the Capitol, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


REPORTS OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of travel expenses of officers and employees of the Library of 
Congress on official business from Washington to points outside 
of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926, which, with the accompanying report, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
giving the aggregate number of publications issued by the 
Library of Congress during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, cost of paper, cost of printing, and the cost of prepara- 
tion, and the number distributed, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BOTANIC GARDEN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the United States Botanic Garden, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of travel expenses per- 
formed by officers and employees of the Botanic Garden on 
official business from Washington to points outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 


JUDGMENTS OF COURT OF CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement of all judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims for the fiscal year ended December 4, 1926, 
amounts thereof, in whose favor rendered, and a brief synopsis 
of the nature of the claims, which, with the accompanying 
statement, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


CHILD LABOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Goyernor of the State of Kentucky, transmitting 
a concurrent resolution of the legislature of that State rejecting 
the so-called child labor amendment to the Constitution, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Frankfort, November 12, 1928, 
Hon. Canis G. Dawns, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Dawes: As is required by Kentucky laws, I am for 
warding to you the inclosed Senate Resolution No. 12, providing for the 
rejection of the proposed twentieth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. FIELDS. 


Senate Resolution 12 


A concurrent resolution providing for the rejection of the proposed 
twentieth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, being 
the so-called child labor amendment to said Constitution. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States of America in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit: “Joint resolution proposing amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
two-thirds of each House concurring therein, that the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
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States, shall be valld to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution.” 

SECTION 1. That Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Sec. 2. That power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of the State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress ; and 

Whereas, in the opinion of the majority of the members of the 
General Assembly of Kentucky, said proposed measure violates the 
principle of local self-government, inasmuch as the States are asked to 
surrender a power which is peculiar to the States; and 

Whereas, in the opinion of the members of the General Assembly of 
Kentucky, there can be no real liberty where such important personal 
right may be limited, regulated, and prohibited to the extent proposed 
in the twentieth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
in which it is sought to give Congress the power to enter the homes 
for the purpose of regulating the child life, even to the extent of 
actually prohibiting all labor of persons under 18 years of age: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Kentucky (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein): 

Section 1. That the said proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America be, and the same is hereby, rejected 
by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Sec. 2. That certified copies of this concurrent resolution be for- 
warded by the Governor of this Commonwealth to the Secretary of 
State in Washington, D. C., and to the Presiding Officer of the United 
States Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 


Hexry H. DENHARDT, 
President of the Senate. 
G. L. DRURY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved March 24, 1926. 
W. J. FIELDS, Governor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY; 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY or STATÐ, 


Certificate 


I, Emma Guy Cromwell, secretary of state for the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, do certify that the foregoing writing has been carefully 
compared by me with the original record thereof, now in my official 
custody as secretary of state and remaining on file in my office, and 
found to be a true and correct copy of senate resolution No. 12, passed 
by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky at its 
session which was begun in the city of Frankfort, Ky., on Tuesday, 
January 5, 1926, and ended Wednesday, March 17, 1926, and which 
was approved by the Governor of this Commonwealth on March 24, 
1926. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal. 

Done at Frankfort this 10th day of November, 1926. 
[SEAL] EMMA Guy CROMWELL, 
Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented the petition of Wesley P. Hanry 
and sundry other citizens of Youngstown, Ohio, praying for the 
passage of the so-called alien deportation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I present a letter in the nature of a 
petition and resolutions favoring the repeal of paragraph B, 
section 11, of the immigration act of 1924, which I ask may 
be printed in the Rronb and referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

There being no objection, the letter and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DANISH BROTHERHOOD IN AMERICA, 
OFFICE oF SUPREME SECRETARY, 
Omaha, Nebr., November 25, 1926, 
Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sing: We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, rep- 
resenting the unanimous wish of the Danish Brotherhood in America, 
being strongly in favor of restriction of immigration respectfully urge 
that you introduce in the Senate and have passed through Congress a 
bill to unconditionally repeal the so-called Reed amendment to the 
immigration law (national origin), restoring the 2 per cent provision 
based upon the United States census of 1890, and thus carry out the 
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recommendation of the United States Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration in his annual report for the year ended June 30, 1925. 
Yours respectfully, 
DANISH BROTHERHOOD IN AMERICA, 
Soren IVERSEN, 
Supreme President. 
JOHN CHRISTENSEN, 
Supreme Vice President. 
FRANK V. Lawson, 
Supreme Secretary. 
ROLF RASMUSSEN, 
Supreme Treasurer. 
CLAUS JENSEN, 
Chairman Supreme Trustee, 
JUL., ANDERSEN, 
Supreme Trustee. 
L. FRED MULLER, 
Supreme Trustee. 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN AUGUSTANA 
Synop ry NORTH AMERICA, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, BALATON, MINN, 


Copy of resolution adopted by the Lutheran Augustana Synod in 
regard to immigration act of 1924 


At its sixty-seventh annual convention, held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 8-18, 1926, the Augustana Synod unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“The Augustana Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
largest single organization in the United States of Americans of 
Swedish birth or ancestry, consisting of 304,043 members and 1,256 
congregations, in sixty-seventh annual convention assembled in 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 8 to 13, inclusive, passed unanimously the 
following resolution : À 

The synod disapproves of the immigration act of 1924 and in 
particular section 11 of that act, which, if put into operation, would 
react inequitably against the immigrants to the United States coming 
from northern Europe.“ 

“Tn support of this motion the synod respectfully submits a few 
brief facts. When the first immigration law went into effect after 
the close of the World War, the Swedish quota was 20,042 immigrants 
per year, the Norwegian 12,202, and the Danish 5,619. Under the 
present operating quota law Sweden is allowed 9,561, Norway 6,543, 
and Denmark 3,789. But on the national origin basis, under 
section 11 of the act of 1924, if put into operation on July 1, 1927, 
Sweden's quota will be reduced to 3,072, Norway's to 2,053, and 
Denmark’s to 945 per year. 

“Although the total annual quota for all countries will be reduced 
only from 167,667, the present total quota, to 150,000 beginning 
July 1, 1927—a comparatively insignificant reduction—yet Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark will, as a result, lose annually two-thirds of 
their present quotas in favor of England, Hungary, Austria, Russia, 
and Italy, whose quotas will be almost doubled and in some cases 
almost trebled. 

“Tt is, therefore, evident that the Augustana Synod, representing 
as it does the largest Swedish-American constituency, goes on record 
against said section 11 and respectfully appeals to you and to others 
in our Federal Congress to use your best efforts to have the above 
provision annulled.” 

This is to certify that the above and foregoing resolution, 
quoted on this and preceding ‘sheet, is a verbatim and true copy of 
the original resolution as adopted by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Augustana Synod at its sixty-seventh annual convention, held in the 
city of Philadelphia, Pa., on June 8-13, 1926. 

Witness my hand and the official seal of the Augustana Synod. 
Dated at Balaton, Minn., this 2d day of December, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and twenty-six. 

[SBAL.]} N. J. W. NELSON, 

Secretary of Augustana Synod. 
Immigration law resolution adopted by the Supreme Lodge of the 
Sons of Norway on July 17, 1926 : 

Whereas under the provision of section 11 of the immigration law 
going into effect July 1, 1927, the quota of immigrants from the Scan- 
dinavian countries to the United States will be reduced as follows: 


From Sweden, annual = 3, 072 
From Norway, annually__ 2, 053 
From Denmark, annually. — 945 
and other countries in Northern Europe, like Germany and the Irish 


Free State, are also losing heavily, while gains will be made by 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, and the number allowed from 
England and Ulster will be increased 15 per cent; and 

Whereas under the new law more than one-half of all the immigrants 
to be admitted to the United States will be from England and Ulster, 
while those from the Scandinavian countries will be reduced to less 
than one-third of the quota under the present law; and 
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Whereas the United States Commissioner of Immigration recom- 
mended in his annual report for 1925 that the present quota be con- 
tinued and that the new law be repealed; and 

Whereas we believe that the new law is contrary to the true 
American spirit and treats unjustly the Scandinavian countries, the 
immigrants from which have been largely instrumental in populating 
and building up the great Northwest, materially contributing to the 
building of large cities, establishing and maintaining factories, build- 
ing churches and schools, and have been imbued with a genuine 
American spirit, having fought to preserve the Union, participated 
in the World War, and have proven to be useful, thrifty. peaceful, 
and law-abiding citizens supporting and maintaining our Government 
and our institutions at all times: Now therefore be it 

Resotved, That the Supreme Ledge of the Sons of Norway, in con- 
vention assembled at Minneapolis, Minn., on July 17, 1926, commend 
the United States Commissioner of Immigration for the stand he 
has taken in behalf of justice, and, on the other hand, condemn any 
attempt to treat unfairly any of the countries mentioned; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That as loyal and fair-minded American citizens we ask 
our Senators and Congressmen to amend section 11 of the immigra- 
tion law, which goes into effect July 1, 1927, so as to preserve the 
present quota based on the census of 1890; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be printed and a copy 
forwarded to each Senator and Representative in Congress. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true and accurate copy of the 
resolution adopted by the Supreme Lodge of the Sons of Norway, in 
convention assembled, on July 17, 1926. 

Minneapolis, Minn., November 26, 1926, 

[seaL.] L. StayNHEMM, 

Supreme Secretary. 


THE MATERNITY ACT—CORRECTION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, last June I secured the 
insertion in the Record of a telegram from Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo to the junior Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
in behalf of the maternity act. An error occurred in the 
publication of the telegram in the Recorp. I now send to the 
Secretary's desk a correction from Doctor Mayo and ask that 
his letter be inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


ROCHESTER, MINN., HRALTH DEPARTMENT, 
November të, 1926. 
Senator SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SHEPPARD: On June 16, 1926, I sent a Western Union 
telegram, addressed to Senator COPELAND : 

“Congratulations on your stand. Without doubt hundreds of lives 
of new and expectant mothers and infants have been saved by the 
work carried on by the States by reason of the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
In Minnesota I know the work is unobjectionable and effective, Ameri- 
ca’s death rates compare unfavorably with other countries. The work 
must be done, 

= CHARLES H. Maro.” 


This appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Record of the Senate, June 23, 
1926, on page 11797, 

Somewhere a mistake was made in the second last line of the tele- 
gram as published in the Recorp, which reads, “American birth rates 
compare unfavorably with other countries,” It should read “American 
death rates compare unfavorably with other countries,” and, of course, 
I am referring to the death rates in connection with new and expectant 
mothers and infants. 

I would appreciate it very much if you would take the proper steps 
to have this correction made, 


Yours sincerely, Hanns H. Mayo, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 4662) to authorize members of the Civil Service 
Commission and its duly authorized representatives to admin- 
ister oaths of office to prospective officers and employees in the 
civil service; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. NEELT: 

A bill (S. 4664) granting a pension to A. M. Nestor; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4665) to provide for the payment of war-risk 
insurance to Nancy J. Underwood, the beneficiary designated in 
the war-risk insurance policy of Shirley S. Underwood; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4666) granting a pension to Laura Barker (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4667) granting an increase of pension to Saral J. 
Sparr (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4668) granting a pension to Jose Padilla (with au 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 4669) for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming 
Oil Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4670) to amend sections 4, 10, 13, 14. 15, and 16 of 
the immigration act of 1924, and to provide for the forfeiture 
of vessels, vehicles, or other conveyances engaged in violating 
the laws pertaining to the admission of aliens, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4671) granting an increase of pension to Annette A. 
MeCormick (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4672) granting au increase of pension to Amanda 
Reber (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4673) granting an increase of pension to Catha- 
rine Sponsler (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4674) to amend sections 2325 and 2326 of the 
Revised Statutes prescribing the method of obtaining patent 
to mining claims; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys: 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 4675) to provide for the construction of a post 
road and military highway from a point on or near the At- 
lantic coast to a point on or near the Pacifie coast, and for 
7 purposes; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4676) for the relief of William R. Boyce & Son 
on account of storage charges; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4677) granting a pension to Clarence E. Carpenter; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4678) authorizing an appropriation to enable the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase a tract of land, with 
sufficient water right attached, for the use and occupancy of 
the Temoak Band of homeless Indians, located at Ruby Valley, 
Ney.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 8 

A bill (S. 4679) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
Grant Stoddard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4680) granting a pension to Mary Elizabeth Crowe 
(with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4681) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to receive evidence with respect to a charge of desertion 
affecting certain soldiers who served in the Confederate Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 4682) granting permission to Lieut. Col. Harry N. 
Cootes, United States Army, to accept certain decorations ten- 
dered him; and 

A bill (S. 4683) granting permission to Commander Jules 
James, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republic of France; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4684) for the relief of William J. Cocke; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4685) granting a pension to McKinley Cook: and 

A bill (S. 4686) granting a pension to Susan Hines Parker; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4687) for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4688) to amend the immigration act of 1924; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 4689) to amend the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
851), as amended by the act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 705), 
to promote economy in Government expenditures in the settle 
ment and other disposition of certain patent claims against the 
United States (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

A bill (S. 4690) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Ewmoor; to the Committee on Claims. 
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A bm (S. 4691) to further amend section 90 of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to authorize 
employment of additional civilian caretakers for National 
Guard organizations, under certain circumstances, in lieu of 
enlisted caretakers heretofore authorized ; 

A bill (S. 4692) to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 
‘(Public 318, 69th Congress), authorizing the Secretary of War 
to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and 
components, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 4693) for the relief of sufferers from floods in the 
vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; and 

A bill (S. 4694) to amend section 47-d, national defense 
act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALB: 

A bill (S. 4695) granting an increase of pension to Helen M. 
Campbell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4696) granting an increase of pension to Drusilla 
M. Chase (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4697) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
De Pew (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4698) granting an increase of pension to James S. 
Pendergast; and 

A bill (S. 4699) granting a pension to Wealthy F. Wagg 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4700) granting a pension to Oliver C. Sell (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4701) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Viola Grubbs (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr, COPELAND: j 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) to authorize an examina- 
tion of Harlem River, N. I.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) authorizing the making of 
surveys, plans, and estimates for the irrigation of certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming, under terms of the Colorado River 
compact, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. SMOOT, I introduce a bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to acquire certain lands in the District of Colum- 
bia to be used ag sites for public buildings. 

The bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to acquire certain lands within the District of Columbia to be 
used as sites for public buildings was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr, SMOOT. In this connection I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow I shall ask the Senate to allow me to address it 
upon the bill, and I shall also have certain plans showing the 
lands proposed to be purchased under the bill and certain im- 
proyements or buildings proposed to be erected upon the lands 
to carry out the complete program of public buildings in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I noticed in the newspapers yesterday that 
organizations or individuals have agreed upon a plan for the 
construction, at a point which it is unnecessary to mention 
now, of a police-court building to cost at least a million dollars. 
I should like to know under what authority that agreement 
was reached, and I hope that my colleague and the commission 
with which he is connected will make an inquiry into that 
subject, to determine the wisdom and the propriety, in view 
of the appropriation which has been made for municipal build- 
ings, of expending that amount of money for a building for 
the police court in this city. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that the Public Buildings Com- 
mission has no authority over that subject matter. That is a 
question that comes under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and it is for that committee to 
consider the matter. The only thing that the Public Buildings 
Commission has authority to act upon is the erection of build- 
ings for the Government of the United States. The proposed 
police-court building will be a District building, and therefore 
does not come under our authority at all. I understand my 
colleague is a member of the District Committee, and any bill 
with regard to the police-court building, of course, will have 
to go to that committee. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that; but my understanding was 
that the Fine Arts Commission and another organization that 
is functioning in the District in connection with the activities 
of the other commission has had this matter under considera- 
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tion, and I was wondering if the Public Buildings Commission, 
of which my colleagne is chairman, had taken into account the 
municipal building to which I just referred. 
Mr. SMOOT. No; that does not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the Public Buildings Commission at all. , 
PRESIDENTIAL POWER OF REMOVAL FROM OFFICE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I introduce a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States restricting the powers of the President of the United 
States in the matter of removal from office, and ask that it 
may be printed at length in the Reoorv and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 129) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution relating to the 
removal of public officers was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 129) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution relating tu the removal of public officers 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid as a part thereof 
when ratified by the legislatures of the several States as provided by 

the Constitution: 
“ARTICLE — 

“The Congress shall have power to provide for the removal of 
officers of the United States, except judges of the courts of the 
United States and heads of departments, in accordance with such 
limitations as it may provide, and to vest the power of removing 
such officers in the Congress or either House thereof, or in such 
courts of law or officers of the United States as it may designate.” 


THOMAS MALEY 


On motion of Mr. Wapswortrn, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8852) for the relief of Thomas Maley, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. EDGE and Mr. BRUCE each submitted an amendmeut, 
and Mr. FLETCHER submitted two amendments, intended to 
be proposed to the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS IN GEORGIA 


Mr. HARRIS. I submit a resolution and ask that it lie on 
the table. I wish to state that, while the resolution relates to 
Federal appointments in Georgia, it does not in any way reflect 
on the Postmaster General, whom I consider to be one of the 
ablest and most conscientious officials that I have known in 
public life. : 

The resolution (S. Res. 285) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that the national committeeman of the Repub- 
Hean Party in the State of Georgia has engaged in the barter of 
Federal offices or of his influence in respect of appointments to such 
offices: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate is authorized to appoint 
a special committee of three Members of the Senate to investigate and 
report to the Senate as soon as practicable the facts in respect of the 
barter of Fedcral offices, or of influence in respect of appointments to 
such offices, in the State of Georgia. For the purposes of such resolu- 
tion, such committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, to employ such clerical and stenographic assist- 
ants, to require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
Witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister oaths and to take testimony, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report such 
bearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of such committee shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. The committee shall make a final report to the Senate 
as to its findings at the beginning of the first regular session of the 
Seventieth Congress. 


USES FOR COTTON AND COTTON PRODUCTS 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
286), which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Whereas there exists from time to time a surplus of cotton; and 

Whereas new uses for cotton and cotton products will facilitate the 
disposition of such surplus; and 

Whereas jute, a foreign product, used for cotton bagging and such 
bagging is deducted as tare in weighing baled cotton, causing a loss 
to the cotton producer: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed 
to investigate (1) the development of new uses to which cotton and 
cotton products can be placed; (2) the possibility of using the lower 
grades of cotton in the manufacture of cloth and other cotton products 
for use by the Federal Government; and, (3) with the cooperation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the possibility of using the lower grades 
of cotton for cotton bagging. The Secretary of Commerce shall make a 
final report to the Senate as soon as practicable of the results of such 
investigation and such preliminary reports from time to time as he 
deems advisable. j 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
287), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

Resolution 

Whereas war is the greatest existing menace to society, and has 
become so expensive and destructive that it not only causes the 
stupendous burdens of taxation now afflicting our people but threatens 
to engulf and destroy civilization; and 

Whereas civilization has been marked in its upward trend out of 
barbarism into its present condition by the development of law and 
courts to supplant methods of violence and force; and 

Whereas the genius of civilization has discovered but two methods 
of compelling the settlement of human disputes, namely, law and 
war, and therefore, in any plan for the compulsory settlement of 
international controversies, we must choose between war on the one 
hand and the process of law on the other; and 

Whereas war between nations has always been and still is a law- 
ful institution, so that any nation may, with or without cause, de- 
clare war against any other nation and be strictly within its legal 
rights; and 

Whereas revolutionary war or wars of liberation are Illegal and 
criminal, to wit, high treason, whereas, under existing international 
law, wars between nations to settle disputes are perfectly lawful; and 

Whereas the overwhelming moral sentiment of civilized people 
everywhere is against the cruel and destructive institution of war; 
and 

Whereas all alliances, leagues, or plans which rely upon war as the 
ultimate power for the enforcement of peace carry the seeds either 
of their own destruction or of military dominancy, to the utter 
subversion of liberty and justice; and 

Whereas we must recognize the fact that resolutions or treaties 
outlawing certain methods of killing will not be effective so long 
as war itself remains lawful; and that in international relations 
we most have not rules and regulations of war but organic laws 
against war; and 

Whereas in our Constitutional Convention of 1787 it was success- 
fully contended by Madison, Hamilton, and Ellsworth that the use of 
force when applied to people collectively; that Is, to states or nations 
was unsound in principle and would be tantamount to a declaration 
of war; and 

Whereas we have in our Federal Supreme Court a practical and 
effective model for a real international court, as it has specific juris- 
diction to hear and decide controversies between our sovereign States: 
and 

Whereas our Supreme Court has exercised this jurisdiction without 
resort to force for 137 years, during which time scores of controversies 
have deen judicially and peaceably settled that might otherwise have 
led to war between the States, and thus furnishes a practical exem- 
plar for the compulsory and pacific settlement of international contro- 
versies; and 

Whereas an international arrangement of such judicial character 
would not shackle the independence or impair the sovereignty of 
any nation, and would not involve or affect the right of self-defense 
against invasion or attack, such right being inherent and ineradicable, 
but should not be a mere subterfuge for the traditional use of war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the view of the Senate of the United States 
that war between nations should be outlawed as an institution or 
means for the settlement of international controversies by making 
it a public crime under the law of natlons and that every nation 
should be encouraged by solemn agreement or treaty to bind itself 
to indict and punish its own international war breeders or insti- 
gators and war profiteers under powers similar to those conferred 
upon our Congress under Article I, section 8, of our Federal Con- 
stitution, which clothes the Congress with the power “to define and 
punish offenses against the law of nations"; and be it 

Resolved further, That a code of international law of peace based 
upon the outlawing of war and on the principle of equality and 
justice between all nations, amplified and expanded and adapted and 
brought down to date, should be created and adopted. 

Second, that, with war outlawed, a judicial substitute for war 
should be created (or, if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) 
in the form or nature of an international court, modeled on our 
Federal Supreme Court in its jurisdiction over controversies between 
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our sovereign States: such court shall possess affirmative jurisdiction 
to hear and decide all purely international controversies, as defined 
by the code, or arising under treaties, and its judgments shall not 
be enforced by war under any name or in any form whatever, but 
shall have the same power for their enforcement as our Federal 
Supreme Court, namely, the respect of all enlightened nations for 
judgments resting upon open and fair investigations and impartial 
decisions, the agreement of the nations to abide and be bound by such 
judgments, and the compelling power of enlightened public opinion. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL PAGE 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
288), which was referred to the Committee to Audit «and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms hereby is authorized and 
directed to employ an additional page from the Gth duy of December, 
1926, to the 3ist day of March, 1927, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $3.30 per day. 


PAY OF SENATE PAGES 


Mr. KEYES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
289), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 22 pages for 
the Senate Chamber, at the rate of 83.30 per day each, from the ist 
to the 5th of December, 1926, both dates inclusive. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 54) 
authorizing the removal of the gates and piers in West 
Executive Avenue between the grounds of the White House and 
the State, War, and Navy Building; requested a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon; and that Mr. Exxiorr, Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, and 
Mr. LAN Hau were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE SERVICE—RADIO LEGISLATION 


Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Gooprye] may be substituted for the late 
Senator CUMMINS a8 a member of the conference committee on 
the part of the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the measure proposing to regulate radio com- 
munication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question. He has just referred to radio legislation, 
which is now in conference, as I understand? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. - 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any way to get the bill in reference to 
that subject back into the Senate so that we may consider it 
on its merits? 

Mr. WATSON. We hope to have a meeting of the com- 
mittee of conference on Monday, I will say to the Senator from 
Idaho. I have no idea, however, what the present status in 
relation to the matter is, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Indiana knows that the 
radio bill went through in the closing days of the last session 
rather hurriedly. 

Mr. WATSON. It did. 

Mr. BORAH. And, for one, I should like to have the bill 
back in the Senate, if the committee, in its wisdom, could 
bring it back here. 2 

Mr. WATSON. Would not the Senator be satisfied to have 
the bill come back on the report of the conference committee? 
I have no idea what the conference committee will do, if any- 
thing. I will say to the Senator that the conference committee 
met, but we had only three honrs to give it consideration before 
the conclusion of the session last July. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly, 

Mr. WATSON. In so short a time we knew we could not 
agree, and therefore we asked to have a resolution passed. 

Mr. BORAH. We had even less time to consider the measure 
here. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I think the Senator from Idaho Is in 
error about that. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course not as to time, but, as a matter of 
fact, we did not have a real opportunity to consider the bill 
here, and it was so stated by the Senator in charge of the 
measure. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true; I agree to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho that, as I understand the parliamentary situation, 
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the Senator from Indiana would not have authority to bring 
the bill back here, 

Mr. WATSON. Not the slightest. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we get the bill back here, it will have to 
come from some action of the Senate requesting that it be 
sent back. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the Senate would have to act. If 
the committee were willing that the bill should come back, it 
would aid us to get proper action here. 

Mr. WATSON. It may be that the bill will come back here 
by and by on a disagreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, if the bill shall 
come back in the shape of a conference report, that will not 
give Senators an opportunity then to offer amendments, as I 
understand the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] really wishes 
to do, 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true. 

Mr. NORRIS. The vote will be in favor of the adoption or 
the rejection of the report. 

Mr. WATSON, That will be quite true if the conferees shall 
agree on a report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no particular interest in the proposed 
legislation, but if there is a desire on the part of the Senator 
from Idaho or other Senators to offer amendments to the bill, 
and that the measure shall again be considered, action should 
be taken by the Senate that would discharge the conference 
committee and thereby bring the bill back before the Senate. 
We should have to reconsider the action that has been taken: 
otherwise the bill never will come back here in such shape that 
amendments may be offered to it. 


RECLAMATION AND SETTLEMENT LAW 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I have here a copy of the 
International Review of Agricultural Economics, which is pub- 
lished in Rome. It contains an article on reclamation, embody- 
ing a brief summary of our reclamation laws. Because of the 
information which the article contains, I ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


THE RECLAMATION AND SETTLEMENT OF LAND IN THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICIAL SOURCES 


Annual reports of the Department of the Interior. Washington, D. C. 

Annual reports of the Reclamation Service (after 1924 the Bureau of 
Reclamation). Washington, D. C., 1902-1924. 

Annual reports of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 

Annual reports of the Secretary of Agriculture.. Washington, D. C. 

Agriculture Yearbooks, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C. 

Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920. Vol. VII. 
and drainage. Washington, D. C., 1922. 

Laws and regulations relating to the reclamation of arid lands by 
the United States. General reclamation cireviar. Washington, D. C., 
1916. 

Hearings before the Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in charge of sundry civil appropriation bill for 1920 relating to 
the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 1919. 

Government aid on irrigation projects. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, United States Senate, on S. 3779. 
A bill to provide for aided and directed settlement on Government 
land in irrigation projects. Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, 
Washington, D. C., 1925. 

Aided and directed settlement on proposed Government irrigation 
projects. Hearings before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, House of Representatives, on H. R. 11171 and H. R. 12083. Bills 
to provide for aided and directed settlement on Government land in 
irrigation projects. Sixty-elghth Congress, second session, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1925. 

Federal reclamation by irrigation. Message from the President of 
the United States transmitting a report submitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior by the committee of special advisers on reclamation. 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. Senate Document No. 92. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1924. 

Federal irrigation projects. Report of the Board of Survey and 
Adjustments appointed to carry into effect the provisions of subsection 
K of section 4 of the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved 
December 5, 1924. Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, House Docu- 
ment No. 201. Washington, D. C., 1926. 


Trrigation 


Reports on the engineering, agricultural, and economie feasibility of 
the Kittitas division, Yakima project, Washington, Baker project, 
Oregon, etc. Washington, D. C., 1925. 

Addresses delivered by administrative officials of the Department of 
the Interior and by Members of Congress at the Conference on Recla- 
mation and Land Settlement, Washington, D. C., December 14 and 15, 
Washington, D. C., 1926, 


1925. 
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Proceedings of the Forestry, Reclamation, and Homemaking Con- 
ference held at New Orleans, La., November 19 to 22, 1923. Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session. Senate Document No. 120. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1924. 
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partment of public works of the State of California. Sacramento, 1922. 

Federal irrigation projects (booklet published by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation). Washington, D. C., 1925. 

Teele (R. P.): Land reclamation policies in the United States. 
United States Department of Agriculture, Department Bulletin No. 
1257. Washington, D. C., 1924. 

Proudfit (S. V.) : Public-land system of the United States. Histori- 
eal outline. Johnson (Frank M.): The rectangular system of survey- 
ing. General Land Office, Washington, D. C., 1924. 

Okey (Charles W.): The wet lands of southern Louisiana and their 
drainage. United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 652. 
Washington, D. C., 1918. 

Morgan (A. E.), McCrory (S. H.), and Hidinger (L. L.): A prelimi- 
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States Department of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations. Cir- 
eular 104. Washington, D. C., 1911. 

Kipp (H. A.): Report on the Belzoni drainage district in Washington 
County, Miss. United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Ex- 
periment Stations. Bulletin 244. Washington, D. C., 1912. 

Kipp (I. A.), Hall (A. G.), and Frescoln (S. W.): The drainage of 
Jefferson County, Tex. United States Department of Agriculture, Bul- 
letin No. 193. Washington, D. C., 1915. 
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Morgan (A. E.) and Baxter (0. G.): Report on the St. Francis 
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Report. Fart. II. Bench marks. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Office of Experiment Stations. Bulletin 230, Parts I and II. 
Washington, D. C., 1911. 

McCrory (S. H.) and others: Report upon the Cypress Creek drain- 
age district, Desha and Chicot Counties, Ark. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 198. Washington, D. C., 1915. 

Fitterer (J. C.): Reclamation by Drainage. An example of reclama- 
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Wyoming Experiment Station. Bulletin No. 90. Laramie, Wyo., 1911. 
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Land reclamation is nothing less than a later phase of the general 


< colonizing process which every country goes through, and the con- 
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siderable prominence which it has attained in many countries in recent 
years is largely due to the growth of population or to the land settle- 
ment and home-colonization schemes which have been set on foot 
during the last few decades. A further stimulus to the reclamation 
movement has been given by the extensive settlement schemes, espe- 
cially soldier settlement, which were initiated in many countries, 
amongst them the United States, after the close of the war. 

Reclamation, chiefly in the form of irrigation, has had a high place 
from very early times. Many of the ancient civilizations—Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylon, for example—grew up on lands of arid soil or 
scanty rainfall, and irrigation was of the greatest importance. The 
whole of Mesopotamia at different times was irrigated, and the very 
existence of Egypt depended upon the Nile. : 

On the American Continent irrigation was practiced in both Mexico 
and Peru, In the southwestern United States, in the State of Arizona, 
remains exist of an extensive irrigation system which supported a 
flourishing civilization 3,000 years ago. This system, lying along the 
Glla and Salt Rivers, near where the town of Phoenix now stands, was 
constructed with only stone implements, but it irrigated, it is estimated, 
more than 100,000 acres. Owing to climatic changes and the failure of 
the rainfall and the river supply, about 2,000 years ago the region was 
abandoned, At the present time this same site is occupied by the Salt 
River irrigation project. 

Throughout the Middle Ages in northern and western Furope, with 
the growth of population, much reclamation was carried out, River 
beds were straightened and cleared and their sides embanked, ditches 
were made and marshes were drained, and a tradition of land im- 
provement began to be formed. Reclamation work of a greater mag- 
nitude was undertaken later; in some countries this became a matter 
of national importance and in one country it was a vital necessity. 
Holland's epic struggle with the sea, with its successes and reverses 
and achievements, is one of the most romantie pages of history and 
has been a stirring example to other countries. The draining of the 
English fens was, too, a remarkable achievement; this was carried out 
chiefly in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and reclaimed nearly 
700,000 acres of highly fertile land, 

In the world to-day reclamation, so far from losing in importance, 
seems to be gaining. Holland is now embarking on a gigantic scheme 
to reclaim the land now covered by the Zuyder Zee, an area capable, 
it is estimated, of supporting a population of 300,000. In nearly every 
couutry of Hurope and in the British Isles drainage work is still going 
on, and land improvement in the form of improving or reclaiming sandy, 
peaty, or heath solls is also making considerable progress. Irrigation is 
going on in Egypt as in the centuries gone by, and in India and the 
Sudan great new irrigation works are being built. In newer lands, 
too, in the United States, Australia, and South Africa, hrigation is 
being actively pursued, and miles of desert land are being reclaimed. 
In some of the newer lands, especially in the United States, drainage is 
very important, and in all countries the question of reforestation 18 
becoming increasingly pressing. 

In the newer conntries the relation between reclamation and the 
general process of colonization is clearly seen, In Australia irrigation 
is being directly developed in connection with the closer settlement 
schemes and it is being encouraged in South Africa with a similar 
purpose, In the United States one of the chief reasons which induced 
the Government to undertake Federal reclamation work was the desire 
to provide another “frontier” by irrigation when the historie one 
had gone, and the Federal reclamation act of 1902 was a direct out- 
come of the homestead act through the desert land acts. At the pres- 
ent time it is the need of further land for settlement which has 
turned attention to the swamp lands, 

Although cut-over land, abandoned farms, and soll erosion come 
within the direct sphere of reclamation, and the question of dry farm- 
Ing is closely connected, land reclamation in the United States up to 
the present has been practically confined to irrigation and drainage. 
The other forms of reclamation must be mentioned, however, in order 
to show the problem of reclamation in its full implication, 


I, NATURE AND SITUATION OF WASTE LAND IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States the three main classes of waste land are arta 
and semiarid land, swamp and wet land, and cutover or deforested land. 
This last may be elther dry or wet. 

All the arid and semiarid land is contained in the 17 Western 
States and practically all lies west of the one hundredth meridian, This 
region includes the whole western mountain system and the plains 
lying at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The rainfall generally 
speaking is Umited or scanty. The arid and semiarid land is not 
wholly unproductive, for some is covered with forest and large areas 
servo as rough cattle pasture. Though it seems that much of this 
land must necessarily remain desert, it is not improbable that the 
improvement In dry-farming methods may result in considerably re- 
ducing the area so condemned, and in any ease irrigation has already 
converted large amounts of this land, even though a small proportion 
of the whole, into highly fertile areas. Irrigation has been going on 
in the West ever since Utah was settied nearly 80 years ago, and by 
its means over 19,000,000 acres have been reclaimed from the waste. 
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At the present time it is estimated that there are 15,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 acres still in the hands of the Government which may be 
reclaimed by irrigation, and that altogether there are 30,000,000 acres, 
or more, of irrigable land which is not yet irrigated, making a total 
irrigable area of about 51,000,000 acres. It is thought that the total 
may be even higher than this. 

In contrast to the arid lands, which lie wholly in the western half 
of the country, the swamp lands occur very largely in the eastern 
half (including the States which lle immediately across the Mississippi, 
viz, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana), The swamp 
lands stretch in a wide belt along the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
up the valley of the Mississippi as far as the junction of the Ohio 
River, and about Lakes Superior and Michigan. They fall into two 
main groups, one in the South, including all the States from Virginia 
to Texas and the South Central States, and the other in the three 
Lake States, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Swamps also occur 
along the rivers of central California. The southern group is much 
the more important and the problem or the swamp lands is particularly 
a problem of the South. 

The reclamation possibilities presented by the Swamp lands are very 
great. It was stated by the Secretary of the Interior in 1918 that 
the area of swamp lauds amounted to 80,000,000 acres, whilst the 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook for 1921 gave the area of re- 
claimable wet lands as 90,000,00 acres, of which amount 80,000,000 
Acres required drainage only and 60,000,000 acres were in timber or 
cut over requiring both drainage and clearing. The Yearbook for 192: 
gives the total of swamps and wet lands as 91,543,000 acres and states 
that it Is estimated that 75,000,000 acres, about 68 per cent of which 
is in timber or cut over, can be reclaimed. Some States fossess very 
large areas of swamp lands; In Florida alone there are 16,846,000 acres, 

But great as is the area of reclaimable arid land or of the swamp 
lands the area of the ent-over land is far greater and it is increasing 
rapidly each year, 

In 1918 the Secretary of the Interior stated the area of cut-over 
lands at no less than 230,000,000 acres, although to some extent the 
eut-over lands and the swamp lands overlap. The cut over is increasing 
at the rate of six to seven million acres a year so that at the present 
time the area of cut-over land must be nearly 300,000,000 acres. Some 
estimates put the area even higher than this. In its present condition 
the cut-over land lies unused and desolate but the reclamation possi- 
bilities are enormous. Reforestation must of necessity be the chief 
object in the reclamation of these areas, but cultivation will also be 
important and large areas will be cleared and reclaimed for agriculture, 

The abandoned farms are a feature of the Kast and South especi- 
ally in New England and the Atlantic States and in the older lands 
of the South. The opening up of the West led to wholesale emigra- 
tion westwards partly through love of adventure and partly for the 
prize of the rich, level prairie lands. The fertility of the old lands 
moreover was becoming impoverished and part of the farm population 
was attracted to the cities. Thus many farms in the older settled 
lands bave been left derelict or are only roughly farmed, The area 
of this land amounts to many thonsands of acres, Large areas of 
abandoned land occur within short distances of large cities, 

Considerable loss through soil erosion is taking place on many 
of the hillsides of the eastern mountain region. This is largely a result 
of deforestation. ‘These slopes were once thickly forested and the 
trees protected the soil, but they have been laid bare in many places 
and soil erosion is setting in. The remedy is reforestation, or 
terracing if agriculture Is required, 

Dry-farming practice is steadily improving, and this branch of 
agriculture bids fair to become of considerable importance in the fu- 
ture. There are possibly 116,000,000 acres of semiarid land, lying 
for the most part east of the Rocky Mountains, which could, if neces- 
sary, be utilized for dry-land crops. At present this land is mostly 
in pasture. 

In the reclamation of waste land of whatever kind, reclamation 
work on a large scale is generally required. Individual reclamation 
work has been going on for many years and much of the land which 
could be reclaimed by individual settlers or groups of settlers has 
already been reclaimed, but more than that, the extent and the difti- 
culties of the work aud the fact that the waste land often occurs in 
large areas make reclumation in the United States a matter for 
large-scale enterprise, Combined with this is the fact that reclamation 
and settlement is not merely a sectional problem but a problem of 
interest to the Nation as a whole, Thus reclamation should be looked 
at from the point of view of the country as a whole and the work in 
the different sections coordinated as far as possible to form part of a 
general plan. These two principles—large-scale enterprise and coordina- 
tion of effort—are in large measure the key to the solution of the 
reclamation problem, 

2. THE ARID AND KEMIARID LANDS 


During nearly all the time that the far West had been undergoing 
Settlement, irrigation had been practiced and legislation enacted to 
facilitate irrigation work. This legislation was a development of the 
homestead legislation and was rendered necessary by the conditions 
existing in the West. The homestead act, 1862, which gave to each 
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settler the right to 160 acres of public land free of charge, worked 
well in the Middle West where the land was fertile and the rainfall 
adequate and where, therefore, a quarter section was enough to support 
a family, but it proved unsuitable when applied to the dry lands of the 
western plains and the mountain region where grazing had to be the 
chief occupation and where consequently 160 acres was not enough to 
support a family. 

Two lines of modification were introduced into the homestead legis- 
lation; the first dealing with the lands which were dry but not 
arid, by which the area of a homestead was increased, this being im- 
portant for the extension of dry farming, and the second dealing 
with the arid lands in connection with which the importance of 
irrigation was emphasized. In 1875 an experiment with granting 
lands for irrigation was made by the Federal Government in Call- 
fornia, land being granted on payment of the minimum Government 
price if water was brought and all the land reclaimed within two years. 
Following this in 1877 the frst desert land act was passed. This act 
applied to 11 States and Territories and provided for the sale of a 
section of land (640 acres) to any settler who would irrigate it in 
three years. The price to be paid was $1.25 an acre, 25 cents to be 
paid at the time of filing the claim and $1 at the time of proving 
compliance with the law. But a section was too large for irrigation 
purposes and too small for grazing purposes and irrigation was ex- 
pensive and altogether only a small amount of irrigation was carried out 
under the act. By an act of 1890 the area was reduced to 320 acres 
and by an act of 1891, which is still in force, the legislation was 
revised and at the same time persons were enabled to form themselves 
into associations for the purpose of irrigating their land. 

The desert land acts had aimed at the reclamation of the arid lands 
by private enterprise, but by the Carey Act, 1894, an attempt was 
made to enlist the separate States with the settlers in this work. 
Besides this, in many of the Western States legislation was enacted 
enabling land to be formed into irrigation districts and bonds issued 
and the necessary works carried out to secure the irrigation of the land. 

In 1902 the sphere of operations was further extended by the inter- 
vention of the Federal Government; with the object of further develop- 
ing the West the reclamation act, 1902, was passed, and the Federal 
Government itself took up active irrigation work. The Government, 
however, was only the latest entrant into the reclamation field, and 
in emphasizing its activities the work of others must not be over- 
looked ; the area reclaimed by the Government, for example, is less than 
a tenth of the total area irrigated* 

Of the irrigation work accomplished, by far the greater part has been 
done by individual settlers, cooperative effort, and private enterprise. 
The first settlers, settling along the river valleys and by the side of 
streams, found that they could get quite satisfactory results by divert- 
ing water by ditches or throwing across temporary dams and flooding 
their land from time to time. Much temporary irrigation of this 
kind was practiced, but as settlement developed more permanent works 
were constructed and a recognized irrigation practice grew up. Settlers 
formed themselves into private irrigation districts or associations, and 
many prosperous communities grew up on irrigated land along the river 
valleys. The more difficult propositions and the bhigh-lying bench 
lands,” however, were beyond their means, but these offered openings 
to large-scale business undertakings. Between 1880 and 1890 there 
was a veritable boom in speculative irrigation enterprises. Companies 
were formed and stocks and bonds sold, and many reclamation projects 
were undertaken. The work proved more difficult than many pro- 
moters had imagined, and nearly all of the enterprises failed. Never- 
theless a considerable amount of land was reclaimed; whereas in 1880 
about 1,000,000 acres were being irrigated, by 1889 this area had 
grown to 3,631,381 acres. During the following decade the irrigated 
area doubled in extent, this being due rather to the extension and 
enlargement of the many canals already existing and to the better 
system of irrigation then followed on the land already under irrigation 
than to the construction of large new irrigation systems. Development 
continued steadily, and by 1919, out of a total of 19,191,716 acres 
under irrigation, 15,252,208 acres were irrigated by private, coopera- 
tive, or commercial means, 

The settlement and development of Utah is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting of irrigation enterprises in the United States 
and one of the most romantic episodes in the colonization of the 
West. Going so far west at such an early date (1847), the Mormon 


The total area of irrigable land in the United States, estimated at 
51,000,000 acres, is divided among the States as follows: 


California — nnn — — 10. 000, 000 
Montana ~-------~.--~-__-__---___-__.-...___--_______ 6, 000, 000 
I TTT. ͤ ͤ ͤ ER, Pa Se ee RE ae E L T 
CO ee a NTR SS SS SS OS eee Ee R 
Weyenin gs ee --------.. 4, 000, 000 
OregeR ons oo a eB 000::000 
ya | eee Tr . EN A L 
MG Sa a a a c 0005, 000 
N Cot REA ee SE Se Se 2, 000, 000 
ü ee Tee Ne a Ee Se — 1,500,000 
Other State 199900 000 


Of this the total area under irrigation in 1919 was 19,191,716 acres. 
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pioneers were thrown upon their own resources. Not only had they 
danger from Indians to encounter, but they were forced also to over- 
come the natural disabilities of soil and climate for cultivation. Irri- 
gation played a vital part. The land in the region of the Great Salt 
Lake possessed great irrigation possibilities. Irrigation was immedi- 
ately commenced and extended rapidly. Barren land became fertile, 
and the desert bloomed in no mere figure of speech, flourishing com- 
munities grew up, and a prosperous State came into being out among 
the mountains of the far West. By 1865, 277 canals had been con- 
structed, having a total length of 1,043 miles, and 153,949 acres were 
being irrigated. A great development has gone on since then; canals 
have been built in all directions and many thousands of acres pre- 
viously considered worthless have been brought under cultivation. 
There are few parts of the world, it is stated, where irrigation has been 
pushed forward more systematically and with better results than in 
Utah. 

Action by the different States with regard to irrigation development 
bas been taken under the Carey Act and by means of the various 
irrigation district acts of the different States. Under this legislation 
the States have not been concerned with the actual process of settle- 
ment, but, in the case of the Carey Act, with enabling private enter- 
prises to reclaim land for settlers and, under the irrigation district 
acts, with enabling reclamation to be carried out by organizations of 
landowners wishing to irrigate their land. A notable State experi- 
ment in reclamation settlement, however, has been carried out in Cali- 
fornia, where two irrigated farm colonies have been established; and 
although of only a few thousand acres, these colonies are of the 
greatest interest. 

Under the Carey Act the Federal Government granted to certain 
States, 10 in number, the right to an area of arid and semiarid 
land, not exceeding 1,000,000 acres each, which they should cause to 
be settled, irrigated, and in part cultivated. When thus settled 
Congress would grant patents to the land either to the States or to 
the settlers direct. It was stipulated that such land was to be used 
only for reclamation and settlement and that no person might hold 
more than 160 acres. It was allowed that settlers might have their 
reclamation work carried out by contract. 

The operations in the different States under this act are regulated 
by the State laws and carried out under the supervision of State 
boards. The reclamation work is done by construction companies 
under contract with the State. Companies wishing to undertake 
reclamation under the act apply to the board of the State in question, 
specifying the land which they desire to have segregated for reclama- 
tion and describing the proposed plan for reclaiming the land. After 
the application has been approved by the State board and confirmed 
by the Department of the Interior the land selected is segregated 
and withdrawn from entry under the public land acts. The contract 
made between the State and the company allows the company to sell 
water rights in advance in order to provide funds for the work, and 
an agreement is reached as to the terms upon which the water rights 
will be sold. The State, on its side, agrees to sell the land only to 
parties who have contracted with the company for the purchase of 
water rights. Land and water rights thus go together, and the water 
rights when sold carry an interest in the works so that when payments 
for the rights are completed both works and rights become the prop- 
erty of the water-right purchasers, the enterprize thus becoming coop- 
erative. As soon as the State furnishes satisfactoiy proof that the 
land is irrigated, reclaimed, and actually occupied by settlers the 
Federal Government issues patents to the land to the State which, in 
turn, issues patents to the settlers when conditions as to residence and 
improvements have been fulfilled and the full purchase price paid. 

A considerable element of speculation has been present in the 
undertaking of Carey Act enterprises, and failures of promoters have 
been numerous. In recent years, ho ever, the Department of the 
Interior has discouraged the undertaking of enterprises having little 
chance of success, and an amendment to the Carey Act was passed 
in 1921 still further to prevent hasty and ill-considered segregation 
by the States. The amendment in question provides that actual 
construction work on segregated land must be commenced within 
3 years and the land must be actually irrigated within 10 years, the 
land in either case being liable to be restored to the public domain if 
these provisions are not fulfilled. 

The results achieved by the Carey Act, considerable though they 
are, are not so great as was anticipated when the measure was passed. 
Under the act 14,000,000 acres are subject to withdrawal, the original 
amount having been increased by additional allowances of 1,000,000 
acres each to Wyoming and Colorado and 2,000,000 acres to Idaho, and 
up to June 30, 1923, the area withdrawn amounted to 3,815,000 acres, 
or a little over one-quarter of the total. Of the area taken a consider- 
able amount has reverted to the Government, leaving not more than 
3,000,000 acres In 1909 only 288,553 acres were being 
irrigated, but by 1920 the crea had increased to 523,929 acres; this, 
however, is only about one-sixth of the area withdrawn for irriga- 
tion. The amount of land patented to private individuals at June 
30, 1923, was 1,069,625 acres, ox ,* 
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But the chief State activity has gone on under the irrigation district 
laws, the first of which was enacted in Utah in 1865. These laws 
are intended to provide a means for making the lands liable for the 
cost of their own reclamation and have been generally adopted in 
the Western States. The irrigation district laws, as described in 
Bulletin No. 1257 of the Department of Agriculture, give to irrigation 
districts the power to issue bonds to secure funds for the reclamation 
of their land. The first law of this kind was that enacted in Call- 
fornia in 1887, and since that date similar laws have been enacted 
in all the States in which irrigation is generally practised. These 
laws provide that a district may be organized only upon petition from 
at least a majority of the owners of land in the proposed district; this 
must also represent more than half of the acreage included, and there 
must also be a favorable vote of these landowners varying from a 
bare majority to two-thirds. If these conditions are fulfilled land 
can be included in the district against the will of its owner and 
made liable for its share of the cost of a water supply. 

Under the early irrigation district laws many districts were organ- 
ized which were not economically and financially feasible and bonds 
were issued. Many failures consequently resulted. Further legis- 
lation was therefore euacted, and public investigation of the plans 
and projected undertakings was provided for. 

Other developments followed, and provisions were introduced in 
order to make district bonds legal investments for trust and public 
funds and for inyestors such as insurance companies and banks. 
The first law of this type was enacted in California in 1913, Under 
this a bond commission was established, which inyestigates thoroughly 
the whole projected undertaking, inquiring into the water supply, 
soil, costs, land prices, and the nature and number of the bonds to 
be issued. If the commission reports favorably on all the different 
points, the bonds are certified by the State comptroller and become 
legal investments as mentioned above. Similar laws have been 
enacted in Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Utah; the Utah law was repealed in 1923, owing, it is stated, to 
the fact that its object was already being achieved in other ways. 
State certification, however, does not carry a State guarantee. In 
California many districts have been organized under the law and 
their bonds certified and sold. Oregon has gone a step further than 
California, for that State, besides certifying the bonds, advances 
interest on them for periods varying from one to five years. Washing- 
ton State does not certify bonds, but, Instead, has created a special 
reclamation fund of $5,000,000 to be used in the purchase of district 
bonds. Irrigation district laws have also been enacted in Alberta, 
Canada; this province goes even further than the American States, 
for it provides for guaranteeing both the principal and interest of 
district bonds. 

The latest laws providing for State certification of irrigation- 
district bonds seem to go as far as is possible to go in public super- 
vision without involving public liability. Some certified bonds are 
In default, however, and some of the districts have failed. The pro- 
portion of failures has been higher in the case of districts formed 
to undertake new enterprises than of those formed to take over 
existing ones, in the former case the proportion being 70 per cent, 
in the latter 20 per cent. But the area irrigated in 1919 by districts 
organized under these laws amounted to 1,822,887 acres, and this 
figure represented 9.5 per cent of the total area in the United States 
irrigated in that year. 

Although bearing in mind the far greater area of land brought 
under irrigation by private enterprise, it is around the reclamation 
work of the Federal Government that the greatest interest lies. The 
Federal reclamation act was passed in 1902; but, previous to that, 
for a quarter of a century there had been a demand for Government 
action, and the Federal Government had given a good deal of help 
to the reclamation movement. Funds had been granted for the 
purpose of carrying out investigations and surveys in counection with 
the arid lands; the services of Government engineering and agri- 
cultural experts had been given, and money had been provided for the 
sinking of experimental artesian wells. 

The reclamation act provided that the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands in the 16 Western States (the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming) should be set aside as a fund to be utilized 
by the Federal Government in reclamation work, All moneys re- 
ceived from such sale or disposal after July 1, 1901, therefore, 
instead of going into the Treasury, were appropriated as a special 
fund for the examination, survey, construction, and maintenance of 
irrigation works for the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands in those 
States. This reclamation fund, moreover, was to be a revolving one, 
and on repayment by the water users of the cost of the works the 
money was to remain part of the fund and to be again invested in 
the construction of further projects. The fund was thus to be an 
invested sum, which would continuously increase. By this means It 
was hoped that the reclamation of the arid lands would be accom- 
plished without burdening the general taxpayer. The act gave more 
favorable’ terms to prospective water users than the other acts aiming 
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at the irrigation of the arid lands had done, in effect giving them a 
subsidy by providing that they should repay only the cost of the irri- 
gation works, as interest was not to be demanded. The provisions 
of the act were extended to the State of Texas by an act of June, 19086. 

It was the intention of the act that the Government should 
carry out only the main constructional works, such as building the 
reservoirs and the main canals and that the subsidiary work, such 
as making the smaller canais and channels and preparing the land 
for cultivation, should be performed by the settlers. It was intended 
too that the reclamation fund should be recruited only from the 
sale of public lands and that the settlers should repay the cost of 
construction of a project in not exceeding 10 annual instalments. 
Considerable modification of the act in these respects, however, has 
been necessary. Part of the provisions of the homestead act were 
continued and residence upon the land for three years was required, 

After the passing of the act work was immediately begun. The 
undertaking of this important new actlyity was intrusted to the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Reclamation Service was established 
under the Geological Service as a special organization to carry out 
the work, 

Investigations into the irrigation possibilities of the arid lands 
and surveys for the location and construction of reservoirs and other 
irrigation works had already been going on for a number of years, 
so that in 1902 a considerable amount of information was available 
for the new reclamation organization. With the help of this knowl- 
edge work was pushed forward rapidly and selections for projects 
were quickly made, Within one year of the passing of the act four 
projects had been authorized, in 1904 seven other projects were au- 
thorized, in 1905 nine, in 1906 three, and in 1907 one, making a 
total of 24 major irrigation projects authorized within five years of 
the passing of the reclamation act. Since 1907 three others have 
been selected and authorized, bringing the total up to 27. 

Not ouly were selections quickly made but rapid progress was 
made in constructional work in spite of the fact that some projects 
presented very great engineering difficulties in the construction of 
dams and reservoirs. Some of the reservoirs are of great size, the 
Arrowrock Reservoir on the Boise project, Idaho, completed in 1915, 
has a capacity of 280,000 acre-feet, the Roosevelt Reservoir on the 
Salt River project, Arizona, opened in 1911, has a capacity of 1,635,000 
acre-feet, and the Elephant Butte Reservoir on the Rio Grande project 
in New Mexico and Texas, opened in 1916, has a capacity of 2,638,000 
acre-feet. Not only were main dams and reservoirs built but sub- 
sidiary diversion dams and main canals were constructed, and also 
the construction of subsidiary canals by the Reclamation Service was 
found necessary, The engineering work was thoroughly done; much 
of it is of a really monumental character, as was testified by the 
special advisory committee set up in 1923 to investigate Federal 
reclamation work, 

As projects or divisions of projects were completed they were 
opened for settlement, Settlers came, farms were laid out, and com- 
munities, villages, and towns sprang up upon the irrigation projects, 
By the end of 1923 on the lands reclaimed by the Reclamation Service 
there were 34,936 farms and a farm population of 127,654. Tue 
service was in a position to irrigate 1,718,400 acres, apart from sup- 
plemental irrigation of private lands adjoining the projects, and 
1,213,700 acres were actually irrigated. During 1923 the total crop 
value for all the projects was $65,046,300, and from the beginning 
of operations up to the end of 1923 the total value of crops pro- 
duced on the irrigation projects exceeded $575,000,000, and not includ- 
ing the crops produced on lands receiving supplemental irrigation, 

In spite of such success, however, there was serious cause for 
anxiety. Problems had been steadily appearing for a number of 
years and an acute situation had developed on the projects, Many 
settlers were overwhelmingly in debt and payments for construction 
costs and water charges were in many cases hopelessly in arrears. 
Three projects bad been or were about to be abandoned. Set- 
tlers could not be attracted to the irrigation projects in the numbers 
necessary. Relief measures were tried. In 1914 the period of re- 
payment of the construction costs was extended from 10 to 20 years, 
and in 1921 the Secretary of the Interior was permitted to supply 
water to applicants who were more than one year in arrears with 
operation and maintenance charges. 

But relief measures proved of little avail. The situation became 
worse, and it became unmistakably apparent that a serious defect 
existed In the Federal reclamation method. This defect was neglect 
of the settlement side of reclamation work. ‘The reclamation act had 
looked almost entirely to the constructional work and had made very 
little provision for settlement. The Reclamation Service, therefore, had 
devoted practically the whole of its attention to the purely engi- 
neering work, settlement had been negiected, no selection of settlers 
had been made, and very little assistance given them when they came. 
The engincering works, splendid though they were, were found to be 
but the first step, and without adequate provision for settlement, 
Federal reclamation would be a failure, 

The situation was made overwhelmingly clear by the special ad- 
visory committee appointed by the Secretary of the Interior in 1023. 
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This committee consisted of six members, experts on irrigation mat- 
terz or possessing a wide knowledge of western conditions, and car- 
ried ont a most thorough investigation of Federal reclamation work 
in all its branches. Its survey thus covered primary and secondary 
projects, enginccring works, soils, climate and seepage, markets and 
transportation facilities, problems of settlement, and financial matters, 
including the granting of assistance and relief to settlers. 

With the report of the advisory committee settlement came into its 
own. The committee stated In no uncertain terms that “a fundamental 
error was made in believing that the construction of irrigation works 
would of itself create irrigated agriculture,” and that the reclamation 
act had been based on the assumption that it would. Part of the 
stress of the settlers was due, as the committee recognized, to the 
fact that construction charges were in almost every instance larger, 
anl in some cases several times larger, than the original estimates, 
due largely to the fact that works had been enlarged beyond the origi- 
nul plan or that unexpected difficulties had arisen, and accordingly 
settlers were called upon to pay much more than they had expected 
or that they had been told they would have to pay. But the plight of 
the settlers was due to more than this. Settlers had been accepted 
without capital or experience and instead of being organized to work 
together had been left to struggle on without sufficient aid or direction 
to complete what the Government had only begun, and while the engi- 
necring works had been substantially built and maintained, the farmers’ 
needs had not been met. It was pointed out that the heterogeneous body 
of water users on the projects needed both assistance and advice; that 
the inexperienced farmer should have been given more and better infor- 
mation and advice; that the poor farmer, with honest courage, but 
little or no capital, should have been provided with proper credit 
facilities; that farms with a rough, rolling surface should have been 
leveled; that speculation and greedy trading upon the hardworking 
farmers should have been prevented; that cooperative organizations for 
buying and selllng should have been set up; and that all the settlers 
shonld have been supplied with intimate advice on all farm matters by 
competent and official advisors and assisted in every way possible. (The 
difficulties experienced by settlers in breaking In their land may be 
gauged from the fact that the present cost of changing raw land into 
farms often equals or exceeds the cost of canals and reservoirs.) 

The committee advised that a thorough overhauling and revision of 
Fedcral reclamation organization was urgently necessary and made a 
number of recommendations for reorganization. The committee recom- 
mended that the work already in hand should be completed as far as 
possible before new projects or extensions of projects were undertaken, 
und thut new projects or extensions -ionld only be undertaken after 
full information had been secured concerning all the factors upon which 
their success would depend. It advised, too, that the lands in the 
existing projects should be surveyed, and classified according to their 
productive power and that construction charges should be levied accord- 
ing to the ability of farm units to support a family as well as pay the 
charges. 

The committee recommended that adequate provision for settlement 
should be made. It pointed out the great importance of selection of 
settlers, by which means full consideration could be given to capital, 
experience, and character, and only applicants having reasonable pros- 
pects of success could be approved. Such selected settlers would then 
be the right material upon which measures of assistance and encourage- 
ment could be based. The committee urged that trained agricultural 
and economic advisors who would give sound agricultural and business 
advice to the settlers should be maintained upon the projects; that 
there should be a wider dissemination of agricultural knowledge among 
the water users; that scientific research into the problems of irrign- 
tion agriculture should be carried on, and that the type of agriculture 
best adapted to the various conditions on the projects should be prac- 
ticed, It urged also that loans should be made to settlers, and that a 
credit fund should be formed from which loans might be obtained for 
permanent improvements or for the purchnse of equipment or livestock. 

It had been the intention under the reclamation act that the manage- 
ment of projects should be turned over by the Keclamation Service to 
the settlers as soon as possible, but this had not been done, except on 
two of the projects: The committee stated that this was not satis- 
factory and recommended that wheneyer two-thirds of the irrigable 
area of any project should be covered by water-right contracts between 
the water users and the Government, as a condition of receiving the 
benefits of the relief measures recommended by the committee, the 
cure, operation, and maintenance of the project works should be taken 
over by a legally authorized water-users’ association or irrigation dis- 
trict on the project concerned. 

The committee also urged that a scientific and adequate plan of 
repayment should be adopted, and it recommended that the basis for 
the annual repayments of construction costs should be the productive 
power of the land, or, in other words, the ability of the land to pay. 
For this purpose the productive power of the land should be defined as 
the average gross annual acre income from the irrigated lands of a 
project or division of a project for the preceding 10 years, or as many 
yeors as were avullable if less than 10, and that the annual acre repay- 
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ment charge should be 5 per cent of the productive power of the land 
as so defined. 

With this comprehensive plan thus ready, reorganization of Federal 
reclamation work was speedily undertaken, and the substance of the 
recommendations of the committee was put into effect as early us pos- 
sible. The Recinmation Service bha undergone a partial reorganization 
in the summer (July 1) of 1923 and had become the Bureau of Recia- 
mation, and In the spring of 1924, following on the recommenditions 
of the committee, further important changes were made. The bureau 
was divided into three maln departments, under the supervision of the 
Commissioner of Reclamation, namely, the Divisions of Engineering, 
Finance, and Farm Economics. ‘The Engineering Division, under the 
charge of a chief engineer, was given charge of the operation of irriga- 
tion works and all engineering work, including reconnaissance, investi- 
gation, design, and construction. The Division of Finance, under a 
director of finance, was given general supervision of the collection of 
water charges and all other financial matters in the bureau pertaining 
to and including irrigation works, field counsel, chief clerks of Irriga- 
tion works and their forces, and traveling fiscal inspectors. The 
Division of Farm Economics, under a director of farm economics, was 
given charge of the production, handling, and marketing of crops, Im- 
provement of farm conditions, industrial betterment, and settlement of 
lands. Each division has its office fixed at Denver, Colo., and each head 
is required to report to the Commissioner of Reclamation at Washing- 
ton. The commissioner in turn reports to the Secretary of the Interior. 

An act dated December 5, 1924, brought into operation many of the 
recommendations of the committee of advisors. Financial relief and 
repayment and the selection of settlers were especially provided for. 
The act proyided for contracts between the water users and the Fed- 
eral Government to be adjusted and for the funding of delinquent 
charges in such cases. As a prerequisite to the execution of such con- 
tracts the Secretary of the Interior may require compliance with any 
reasonable condition, such, for example, as the payment of operation 
and maintenance charges, and, if possible, of construction charges for 
the two preceding years, 1924 and 1925, if the financial ability of the 
water user permit. Overdue construction and operation and main- 
tenance charges accruing prior to 1924 will be funded. The adjust- 
ment policy was given general application and s board of survey and 
adjustments was set up to consider all applications for such adjust- 
ment. < 

The same act made provision for the selection of settlers for the 
projects. Under it the Secretary of the Interlor was authorized to 
require from applicants such qualifications as to industry, experience, 
character, and capital as in his opinion are necessary to give reasonable 
assurance of success by the prospective settlers.” The Secretary was 
authorized to appoint boards, composed in part of private citizens, to 
assist in determining such qualifications, and boards were set up for 
various projects. It was decided that to be selected an applicant must 
possess good health and vigor and have had at least two years’ actual 
experience in farm work and farm practice, and that he must possess 
at least $2,000 in money, free of liability, or the equivalent in live- 
stock, farming equipment, or other assets deemed by the examining 
board fo be as useful to the applicant as money. 

A novel feature, introduced directly from the California State irri- 
gation colonics, was the provision of farm-workers’ holdings, known as 
“fractional farm allotments.” These holdings are of 10 acres or less 
in extent, and an applicant for such an allotment is required to show 
to the satisfaction of the examining board that the development of the 
farm is feasible from the capital the applicant might reasonably be 
expected to obtain as a wage earner. 

The question of credit for the settlers has been taken up and provi- 
sion is now made for the settlers to obtain loans from the Government 
through the Secretary of the Interior, Credit is now also available 
under the Federal farm-loan system. 

Other reforms were carried out, one of which was that hopeless debts 
were written off by the Government and the way cleared for a fresh 
start. Provision was also made for the Government to assist private 
irrigation districts in case of need, even to the extent of rebuilding and 
enlarging their works, at the expense of the owners. 

A thorough overhauling of reclamation methods and most earnest 
attention to settlement were indeed necessary if success on the Federal 
projects Is to be assured. 

The old pioneering days, when a man with only gun, ax, and plow 
went into the wilderness and carved himself a farm are gone. In 
those days strength and courage carried the settler through, but at 
the present day capital is essential. The free lands are gone and land 
ls dear. Horses, implements, and livestock are dear, too, and a settler 
must have these if he is to make a living and pay for his land, for 
he can no longer maintain himself by bunting or forestry until he has 
put his land into a producing position. One of the greatest difficulties 
of all is for a settler to maintain himself until his land is producing, 
and it is on helping the settler at this point that attention is now 
being concentrated. Irrigation costs are very high and the project 
settler from the very beginning must carry a heavy burden. Not only 
the cost of the water right but clearing and leveling costs and 
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operation and maintenance charges are very heavy, too. If the settler 
is to bear his burden and pay his way all inefficiency must be avoided 
and all the information, advice, and assistance possible given to him. 

Not only are present costs very high but they are much higher, in 
aome eases several times higher, than they were 20 years ago when 
Federal reclamation was beginning. The xcre-costs of new Federal 
projects are far higher than those of any projects hitherto constructed, 
On none of the projects completed up to the end of 1922 was the cost 
ot constructing the irrigation works more than 890 an acre, many 
were much Jower and one was as low as $29 an acre, but there are no 
new projects to-day where such costs are possible, The estimated costa 
of now projects vary from $125 to $160 per acre. The land is unim- 
proved and It will cost about $100 an acre more before it is cleared, 
leveled, fenced, and converted into farms. The settlers will therefore 
have to face an investment of between $225 and $260 an acre. Added 
to this, the farm must be equipped, and equipment costs are high. It 
was stated by the special advisory committee that experience and inves- 
tigations show that In addition to project costs from $100 to $200 an 
acre must be expended by the farmer in improving and equipping his 
farm. Under the plan proposed for the Columbia Basin project, Wash- 
ington, for example, the cost of the irrigation works alone, including 
drainage, will be $158 per acre; besides this, the cost of changing the 
raw land into farms will average $100 an acre. 

In describing the work carricd out under the reclamation act two 
important features of Federal reclamation work were passed over, 
One is the importance of cooperation among water users and the other 
the supplemental irrigation furnished by the Federal Irrigation projects 
to private water users. Setticrs on the diferent projects formed them- 
selves into organized groups for the purpose of undertaking collectively 
the duties in connection with the operation and maintenance of the 
Irrigation works and to enter into a collective agreement with the 
Government regarding the payment of water charges. It had always 
been the Intention of the Government that the ownership and control 
of the irrigation works on the different projects should pass into the 
hands of the settlers, organized as water-users’ associations or irriga- 
tion districts. For both these reasons the Reclamation Service had 
encouraged the formation of such organized bodies, and great emphasis 
was laid upon their future role. Reorganization confirmed thelr im- 
portance, aud the committee of special advisers recommended that all 
the projects should be taken over by the organized water users as 
early us possible. Water users on the different projects have also 
Joined hands, and In January, 1923, the Federal Association of United 
States. Reclamation Project Water Users, representing a number of 
projects, was formed. 

The other feature, that of supplemental irrigation, became of con- 
siderable importance after 1911. It was found on a number of the 
projects that a greater volume of water was available for irrigation 
than was needed by the Federal water users on those projects. There 
were, however, numbers of private water users on land adjoining the 
projects who were in need of water and who would greatly benefit by 
the surplus water Impounded by the Federal works, Representations 
were made with this In view, and in 1911 the Warren Act was passed 
enubling uch water to be used. Private water users were enabled to 
enter into contracts with the Federal Government for the supplying 
of this water. On the one hand the water users had the great benefit 
of the water without the cost of constructing expensive irrigation 
works, and on the other the payments made by these private users 
for the surplas water helped to ease the burden upon the settlers 
on the Federal projects. This supplemental irrigation has been of 
great help in the development of the irrigation areas. The area thus 
served has always been large and in 1924 it amounted to 1,231,400 acres, 

Federal reclamation work, although it has made mistakes and 
encountered dificultics, has achieved substantial results. At June 30, 
1924, the net investment from the reclamation fund stood at $141,- 
102,796; to that date there had been a reexpenditure of funds pald 
back by the water users and others amounting to $52,238,218, making 
a gross investment up to that date of $1093,341,009. This investment, 
it was estimated, had crented taxable values amounting to several 
times its own amount, Since the beginning of Federal reclamation 
up to the end of 1923 more than $575,000,000 worth of crops had been 
produced on the projects, not including the value of crops grown on 
the lands receiving supplemental irrigation. At the end of 1923 there 
were on the projects, a8 already mentioned, 34,986 farms, with a popu- 
Intion of 127,664. In addition there were 206 towns ond cities on or 
adjacent to the projects with a population of 837,873, a considcrable 
part of whom derived their support indirectly from the activities of 
these projects. A comprehensive social organization had come into 
being, for there were on the projects 600 schools, 621 churches, and 
157 banks, as well as many manufacturing enterprises utilizing the 
products of the settlers. 

The California irrigated farm colonies: Meanwhile in California an 
experiment In irrigation settlement had been going on of the greatest 
interest, not only In itself but also for the influence which it has had 
upon subsequent reclamation policy. This is the California State 
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irrigation farm settlement scheme Initiated in 1917, to which reference 
has already been mado. 

The California scheme was based largely upon the experience of the 
successful State settlement schemes in Australia and in European 
countries, and It came into being in an attempt to introduce better 
colontzation methods into California. Private colonization methods— 
I. e., throngh colonization and land companies—had not proved a suc- 
cess. The chlef defects of the companies’ methods were that the cost 
of the land was very high, that the time allowed for payment for the 
land was too short, varying usually from three to eight years, and 
that the Interest rate charged was too high, ranging from 6 to 10 per 
cent, which was especially burdensome, in view of the high land 
values. In many cases settlers failed to become established, and even 
where they were successfully established the colonization methods 
followed by the companies were not such as to lay the foundation of 
a high rural civilization for the future. It was these considerations 
which led to the State experiment in colonization. Farm tenancy in 
California was increasing and the need for checklug this was another 
reason for State intervention. 

The California plan (see Moad (Elwood): Helping Men Own Farms) 
was a new departure in settlement policy in the United States and 
was based upon the assumption that under present conditions of irri- 
gation settlement, with high costs and other difficulties, it was not 
sufficient merely to place a man upon the land and not help him 
further, for this method had failed again and again, but that the truo 
polley to pursue was to place the right man upon the land and help 
him by all means to succeed, The California plan was based upon 
three main points, namely, selection of settlers, community settlement, 
and adequate assistance to the settlers. It was held that only by 
Selecting settlers could the proper material be secured for a successful 
settlement and only by effective community action could adequate 
assistance and advice be given and fully put into practice, It was 
held that the community should contain at least 100 families, as was 
the case in some other countries for example, Australia and Eng- 
land—for it the colony was smaller some, at least, of the advantages 
of community action would be lost, 

The plan was brought into operation by the California land settle- 
ment act, 1917, and under it a State land settlement board was set up 
to direct the operations. A suitable site for the proposed colony was 
aclected at Durham, in Butte County, in the Sacramento Valley, and 
6,400 acres of land, of which a little over 5,000 were irriguble, wero 
bought. 

All the different factors affecting the colony were carcfully studied, 
A soll survey was carried out, and on the basis of the Information thus 
obtained farms were laid out according to the nature of the cultivation 
to be practiced on the different classes of land, farms for wheat grow- 
ing, for example, being large and for fruit growing being small. The 
size of the farms varied from 10 acres to 160 acres, but the most usunt 
size was 40 acres. The productive value of the land determined the 
price of the farm; prices, therefore, varied with the class of land, 
and they ranged as widely as from $48.50 to $235 an acre, Payment 
for the farms is made in 386% yours, with Interest at 5 per cent on 
deferred payments, 

The board considered it very important that the land should be 
leveled and prepared as far as possible for the settlers, and much in 
this direction was done. The surface of the land was rolling and 
uneven and required extensive work before it could be irrigated or 
planted, Š 

It was held that levellog and preparing land for irrigation is the 
work of an engineer aud not of a farmer, and that the board could get 
this work done far more easily and more cheaply than the individual 
farmers could do. Furthermore, in order to avoid the great difficulty 
experienced by settlers taking up new land of having to wait a con- 
siderable time before the land has produced a marketable crop, during 
which time the settlers have no income, extensive planting operations 
were carried out by the board before any settlement took place. On 
each farm for immediate settlement a certaln proportion of the land 
was sown with alfalfa or grain, and by June 15, 1918, when the land 
was opened for settlement, about 1,000 acres of alfalfa and 1,200 acres 
of grain bud been sown. Farmers were thus not only relieved from the 
aiMcult and expensive work of leveling and preparing their land but 
were able to take farms on which crops were already growing, Pay- 
ment for this was mude by the settlers according to the nature of the 
work done, 

Special emphasis was lald upon selection of settlers, the board consid- 
ering this the chief factor in making the enterprise a success, Settlers 
were required to be of good character and to have bad previous farming 
experience, Possession of capital was insisted on, and since a farm of 
30 to 40 acres could not be improved and equipped for less than $4,500, 
and the board could not lend more than $3,000, a minimum of $1,500 
was required. Other considerations such as willingness to work and 
liking for farm life were taken into account and every effort made to 
determine whetber an applicant could succeed or not. The farms were 
eagerly sought, and there was no lack of applicants. The value of the 
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selection conditions was fully demonstrated, and the results of the first 
year's work showed that the selection standard should have been higher 
rather than lower. By September 1, 1922, there were 139 families in 
the colony, 105 of which were farmers and 34 farm laborers, By that 
date all the farms had been sold and practically all the land was in use. 
Promptness in payment of purchuse-price installments and water charges 
is insisted on. 

Great help was given to the settiers in the planning of their farms 
and in the building of their houses and farm buildings. This work was 
directed by an architect and farm engineer. Fields were planned with a 
view to crop rotation, house and farm-building sites were chosen so as 
to be as advantageous as possible, and plans were drawn up and gardens 
were laid out around the houses, Materials for buildings, fences, and 
irrigation structures were bought by the board in large consignments. 
The board also assisted setilers in building if necessary, but not until 
the settlers’ own money had been expended. 

Cooperation and community action among the settlers has been one 
of the main causes of their success. A notable example of this was in 
regard to dairying. When the colonists wished to undertake dairying a 
committee of five was set up to purchase stock. It was decided that 
from the start the colony would keep only tubercular-free cows. Thus 
united action was essential, A stockbreeders’ association was formed, 
and it was made compulsory for every settler to be a member. Great 
care was taken in the purchase of stock, and as a result of the efforts 
made high-class tubercular-free herds were established in the colony. 
The stockbreeders’ association made arrangements for the sale of the 
milk ; it was shipped to Chico and Sacramento, where it fetched a good 
price. The same policy was followed with pigs and sheep, and only 
good-class stock was kept. The colony soon began to be known for the 
high quality of its stock, and the pedigree stock fetched a good price 
when sold. 

Other branches of community activity covered the education of the 
settlers’ children and the instruction of the settlers and the provision 
of recreation facilities, For recreation purposes an area of 22 acres 
was reserved as a park and community center, and a community hall 
was erected, where meetings and entertainments are held and where 
dancing and music and other amusements take place, 

A novel feature of the settlement is the provision of farm-laborers’ 
allotments. This feature is now included in the legislation relating to 
the Federal irrigation project. These allotments were provided in order 
to insure a permanent supply of efficient labor for the settlers, but also 
to assist farm workers to get land and homes of their own and to give 
the farm worker a recognized and honorable place in the community. 
Under the land-settlement act the land of a farm allotment could have a 
value of up to $400. The board was empowered to lend a farm worker 
$800 for buildings and improvements or could build a house to cost this 
sum if desired. Twenty-one allotments were first provided. Their 
size was 1% to 2 acres, being kept small in order to leave the man free 
for other employment, Such a holding enabled a worker to keep a cow, 
some pigs and poultry, as well as have a garden and grow a large part 
of his food. 

The wives took a great share in this work, and in some cases found 
employment in other work, such as the canning factory which was set 
up in the colony, The conditions under which the land is sold and 
loans made are the same for the farm workers as for the farmers. In 
1919 the limit of value of the land for a farm worker's allotment was 
raised to $1,000, 

The farm laborers’ allotments have been one of the most successful 
features of the whole settlement experiment, Many more allotments 
could have been advantageously provided, and in the second State 
settlement later formed at Delhi a higher proportion was provided. 
The farm workers were soon in a sound position and remarkable for 
their promptness in repayments to the land settlement board, Besides 
the financial success, however, and apart from the fact that a holding 
was a stepping-stone to a farm, the provision of farm workers’ allot- 
ments had the great result that farm workers and their wives became 
un integral part ef the community and shared in fts life as such, 
attending community meetings and discussing plans for future develop- 
ment, without social distinction between farmers and farm workers 
being made. In the words of the State division of land settlement, 
“the farm laborers’ allotment is the greatest contribution to economic 
democracy and rural life which has been made since the disappearance 
of free land.” 

About a year after the establishment of the Durham settlement prepa- 
rations were made for a second colony, and a tract of about 8,000 
acres of land situated in the San Joaquin Valley was bought for this 
purpose, This settlement at Delhi encountered difficulties which the 
earlier colony did not meet, being established during a period of 
very high prices, when reclamation and other work was very costly, 
and faced with a great fall in agricultural prices almost immediately 
afterwards. This colony, however, is making satisfactory progress 
and is on a fair way to success. In July, 1923, the area of the two 


settlements of Durham and Delhi was approximately 15,000 acres, 
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and of this the area of the farms sold up to that date was approxi- 
mately 11,500 acres. 

The California State experiment in irrigated settlement has had a 
great influence on subsequent reclamation settlement. It has given a 
new direction to settlement policies and has directly influenced methods 
on the Federal irrigation projects. A specially noteworthy feature of 
the California colonies was the speedy settlement and use of the land, 
When the Federal reclamation methods were reorganized in 1924-25 
the California plan was much discussed, much of the California ex- 
perience was utilized and many of its features adopted, and the whole 
Plan itself gave considerable inspiration and direction to the remodel- 
ing of the Federal system. Selection of settlers, settlement as com- 
munities and not as numbers of Individuals, preparation of the ground 
by the Government, and even of planting part to crops, adequate 
assistance, advice and control, prompt payments—all these features, 
which had been found so successful in the California colonies, found 
a place in the new Federal legislation. While the California col- 
onies have especially valuable lessons for irrigation settlement and 
for reclamation settlement in general, they are a valuable experiment 
in land settlement in any form, The colonies were soon a great center 
of interest and have been visited by people interested in reclamation 
and settlement from all parts of the United States and from countries 
all over the world, 

Irrigation results: The total area of land actually irrigated (the 
total area which all enterprises together were capable of irrigating 
was 26,020,477 acres) in the United States in 1919, the latest year for 
which complete figures are avaliable, was 19,191,716 acres, and com- 
prised 231,541 farms. The total irrigated in 1909 had been 14,485,285 
acres, with 162,723 farms, Land was under irrigation in all States 
west of the Mississippi except three, and the areas in the different 
States varied from the 2,969 acres of Oklahoma to the 4,219,040 acres 
of California. The areas Irrigated in the different States were as 
follows; 


apes 
1 (irrigation is not necessary in Louisiana for ordi- 
nary cultivation, — is practiced in certain special cases, 


biely rice growing) o0 nn a S 454, 882 
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The distribution of the area irrigated in 1919 between the different 
types of irrigation enterprise was as follows: 


Acres 

Individual and partmership._.._-..---_--.~_-.--_.--_--... 6, 848. 807 
L y rene 6. 581. 400 
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Caray Re a eS ase presi he gees ae ee 523, 929 
De Lge | 1 SE SUS STILE Ne CAG ee EN 1, 822, 001 
United States Reclamation Service 1, 254, 569 
United States Indian Service 284, 551 

SSS Ane CANT RNG PSU ERIN UU eek 53, 572 


With such work already accomplished, irrigation is still steadily going 
on. Federal projects are being completed or extended, and important 
new projects are in view. One important new project proposed refers 
to the basin of the Columbia River, Wash.; reports have been made 
upon the irrigation possibilities of this river, and a special commis- 
sion, after making an investigation, has drawn up a plan whereby it 
is estimated that 1,224,000 acres of land, providing about 20,000 farms, 
may be irrigated, though it advised that the project should not be 
undertaken for the present. An even greater echeme is in mind with 
reference to the Colorado River, and investigations to determine its 
possibilities and the problems involved are already being carried out. 
This river is already irrigating 2,000,000 acres, but it is estimated that 
when all its waters are conserved and used 6,000,000 acres will be 
irrigated from it. 

Too much stress should not be laid upon the difficulties encountered 
in the past by Federal reclamation, for in many cases the Federal Gov- 
ernment has developed projects which were impossible or unprofitable 
fur private enterprise to undertake. “There is no doubt,” said the 
special advisory committee in 1924, of the successful outcome of the 
Federal experiment in irrigation if the experiences now gained is applied 
to existing and coming projects.” 

Reclamation failures, whether private, State, or Federal, stand out 
and take too great a prominence, whilst the remarkable achievements in 
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reclaiming the arid lands are overlooked. Irrigation has been one of 
the chief factors in the building up of the Western States. Its achieve- 
ment in Utah has already been mentioned and its value in a State like 
Nevada, which in 1920 had only 77,407 people spread over its great 
area but had 561,447 acres under irrigation, can be readily seen. Irri- 
gation, in the words of the Secretary of the Interior, “develops a 
potential resource, increases taxable wealth, creates an agriculture to 
supplement the best use of grazing lands, builds up local centers of 
business and industry, and increases the traffic of transcontinental rail- 
ways.” It makes homes and creates communities as well as irrigates 
land. 


$. THE SWAMP AND WET LANDS 


Although the swamp and wet lands of the United States offer such 
great possibilities for reclamation, they have until quite recently been 
comparatively neglected. During the westward expansion of the Nation 
‘large areas have been drained and reclaimed for cultivation and have 
produced some of the most fertile land of the whole country, but this 
reclamation has been done by means of a large number of small-scale 
operations carried out by individuals,-drainage districts, counties, or at 
best by States, and drainage has been looked upon as a matter of local 
concern, The Federal Government, in contrast to its policy toward 
the arid lands, has taken no direct part in the reclamation of the 
swamps and wet lands, and the States to which the swamp lands have 
been granted haye been prodigal with them and have often preferred 
to grant them away or sell them at almost nominal prices than to take 
measures to secure their reclamation. But all this is changing and 
the importance of the swamp lands for agriculture and settlement is 
now being realized. 

As already mentioned, the swamp lands fall into two main groups, 
namely, those of the South and those of the three lake States, and 
contain land of several types. In some cases these lands occur as 
permanent swamps covering large areas, in others as large areas of land 
periodically overflowed, in others as water-logged land, and again in 
other cases as tidal marsh subject to inundation by the sea. 

Some of the swamps of the South are very large and in some cases 
extend into more than one State, Lying partly in Virginia and partly 
in North Carolina is the Great Dismal Swamp, in North Carolina 
is the Great Green Swamp, and in Georgia the Okefinokee or “ trembling 
earth" Swamp. In Florida to the south of Lake Okeechobee lie the 
Everglades, covering about 4,900,000 acres. In Louisiana there are very 
extensive swamps and flooded lands, especially in the southern portion 
of the State about the Mississippi Delta, and there are very extensive 
swamps in the St. Francis Valley, which lies partly in Arkansas and 
partly in Missouri. 

In their natural state the permanent swamp lands produce. very 
little, except perhaps a little poor pasture for cattle, but the lands that 
are only periodically swampy in addition to yielding some timber, 
afford a fair pasture for stock and in some cases support good grasses 
for either pasture or hay, The wet or water-logged lands also in 
some cases give pasture of a good quality. 

The tidal marsh and the low-lying lands subjected to flooding by 
the sea are found in many places along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
occurring at different places from New England to Texas, The total 
area has been said to be about 4,400,000 acres. Tidal areas yield 
a little marsh hay or poor pasture. Large areas especially occur 
along the coast of Louisiana and Texas, and there dikes and em- 
bankments bave to be built and other protective measures taken very 
much as is done in Holland, 

Especially along the lower course of the Mississippi, but also along 
the lower courses of other southern rivers on the Atlantic as well as 
the Gulf coast, there are large areas of land subject to periodic 
overflow. In the case of the Mississippi this is particularly so along 
the lower courses of its tributaries and at their junction with the 
main stream, The region is one of fairly heavy rainfall, ranging in 
some places to over 80 inches a year, and, lying flat and rather 
low, there is naturally considerable need of drainage. But the region 
is also subject to very severe rainstorms, sometimes followed by 
continued heavy rains, and as a result the rivers overflow and the 
surrounding lands are flooded or water-logged. On the Texas coast 
plain 9.26 inches have been known to fall in a day, and in Arkansas 
9.4 Inches have fallen in three days. This irregular flooding greatly 
complicates the drainage problem. Not only has the land to be drained 
of the rainwater and other water which naturally lies upon it, but it 
has also to be protected against the intermittent river floods, and 
before the reclamation work can be begun extensive protection work 
must be carried out and embankments and levees built, and canals must 
be provided to take away the flood water. The works also must be 
sufficient to provide for the heaviest storms, 

Flood-protection work has been going on in Louisiana for over a 
hundred years and much has been done to control the floods of the 
Mississippi. There the flood problem was acute, particularly in the 
Delta area, but extensive embankments have been built and in time 
all the area will be securely protected. In both Louisiana and other 
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States this work is being actively pushed forward. The heaviest rains 
often occur between March and September; in some cases during 
March, April, and May—that is, during the growing or cropping 
season—and extensive damage to crops is thus possible where the land 
is under cultivation, 

In contrast to the swamp and wet lands of the South the swamp 
lands of the Lake States are the result of glacial action, for. all 
the area lying immediately to the south of the Great Lakes was 
covered by the Canadian Glacier and when the glacier receded swamps 
were formed. These swamp lands once covered a much more extensive 
area than at present, and included large areas in the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, but during the last hundred years 
they have been successfully reclaimed in these four States and con- 
stitute some of the most fertile and best farmed land in the country. 
The swamp land of the Lake States is of a peaty character and is 
not generally timbered or cut-over; it consists largely of unforested 
peat bogs. 

Except for the Everglades and prairies of Florida, the tidal marshes, 
and the Gulf coastal prairies, nearly all the wet lands of the South 
are timbered or cut over. The clearing thus necessary greatly com- 
plicates the problem of the swamp lands. The cut-over swamp lands 
present a picture of desolation. Not only is the land wet and the 
soil thickly set with stumps and tree roots but in many cases saplings 
and young trees are growing up and the land also is often covered 
with a thick undergrowth of brushwood and vegetation. Apart from 
the soil not being wet, such a condition is common to all cut-over land, 
but in the case of swamp and wet lands, which must be cleared for 
cultivation, it is of especial importance, making reclamation a long 
and laborious task. 

There are certain methods, however, of dealing with the cut-over 
swamps, possible in some cases, which make their reclamation a less 
expensive task than may at first sight appear. One method is to 
burn as much of the undergrowth, saplings, logs, and stumps as pos- 
sible in the spring of the year and immediately to plant Indian 
corn in the soft soil with a stick. The corn is harvested in the 
autumn, The burning process is repeated in the following spring, 
corn is again planted, and the whole process repeated. This method 
takes about three years, and it is claimed that the cost is practically 
met by the corn produced during the process. A second method is the 
by-product clearing practiced in some of the long-leaf pine areas 
of the South, l 

The cut-over pine lands of the South are one of the most important 
sources of organic oils known, for the stumps, especially those of the 
long-leaf pine, give very valnable organic oils, chiefly turpentine, pine 
oil, and rosin, and other products such as charcoal. The industry is 
not yet developed, however, and has not been undertaken primarily with 
agriculture in view, but it contains considerable possibilities both in 
itself and as part of a systematic plan of clearing for agriculture. In 
any case the increased value of the land when cleared is a factor of 
considerable importance. 

Florida and Louisiana are far above the other States in their area 
of swamp lands. The 91,543,000 acres of land unfit for cultivation 
without drainage are distributed among the States as follows: 


Acres 
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As previously mentioned, the amount of this land which it is esti- 
mated can be profitably restored for agriculture is 75,000,000 acres. 
Apart from the land unfit for cultivation witbout drainage it is esti- 
mated that there are 113,537,000 acres of land in need of community 
drainage, 

Up to the present the reclamation of the swamp lands has been 
purely a matter for the separate States and individuals and organiza- 
tions. The Federal Government has confined itself simply to granting 
all the swamp lands to the States in which they lay. This gener- 
osity on the part of the Government was due to the idea that the 
individual States were better able than the Federal Government to 
reclaim their swamp lands and that their interest and also their pos- 
sibilities for doing so would be considerably increased if these lands 
were made their own property. The question of flood protection was 
also involyed, and the Federal Government was not then able or pre- 
pared to undertake the work required in this connection, Agitation 
for Federal action had been going on since 1826, and attempts had 
been made by Missouri and Illinois to secure the granting to them of 
the public swamp lands within their borders. A similar attempt was 
made by Florida in 1847. Besides this there was a considerable 
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amount of activity in the Middle West regarding flood protection, and 
various conventions were held to discuss the problems involved, Finan- 
cial considerations also had a considerable influence in inducing the 
Federal Government to grant away the swamp lands. Some States 
had already spent a considerable amount of money on flood-protection 
work and were greatly in need of further funds to carry on the work. 
The State of Louisiana, for example, had undertaken an extensive 
system of artificial embankment, which, in addition to giving protec- 
tion from floods, had resulted in large areas of land being reclaimed, 
and further funds were needed to complete it. The Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, with the intention that the swamp lands should furnish 
the means for their own protection and reclamation, decided to grant 
them to the States, and the swamp land acts of 1849 and 1850 were 
accordingly passed. Other considerations leading to the grant were the 
desire to improve the public health by the drainage of the extensive 
malarial swamp areas and to develop settlement and cultivation. 

The first swamp land act was that of 1849 and applied only to 
Loulsiana. This act granted to that State “the whole of those 
swamps or overflowed lands which may be or are found unfit for 
cultivation.” The following year the swamp land act of 1850 extended 
similar provisions to other States. This act set out the object of the 
Government in granting these lands and the duties of the States regard- 
ing them, providing that the proceeds of these lands should be “ applied 
exclusively as far as necessary to the purpose of reclaiming sald Jands 
by means of levees and drains.” Later this act was extended to 
include other States having public swamp lands within their borders. 

When the Government passed these acts large areas of land were 
still very imperfectly surveyed, and the total amount of swamp and 
wet lands was not known; but Congress never expected that such 
large areas would be claimed as actually proved the case. Only six 
years after the act had been passed the different States had selected 
no less than 52,000,000 acres of land to be claimed under the swamp 
land acts, of which 38,000,000 acres had been approved, and of these 
18,000,000 acres had been actually patented. The States took adyan- 
tage of their opportunity and placed a very liberal interpretation upon 
the meaning of Swamp and overflowed lands.” Claims were made 
for large areas which were neither swampy nor subject to more than 
an occasional inundation, and in some cases for considerable areas 
which later were proved to be dry. 

Where it had been the intention of the Federal Goyernment merely 
that land that was excessively wet or swampy should be granted, the 
result was that much land not in this condition has become the 
property of the States. Swamp land selections under the terms of 
the grant have been going on continuously and up to June 30, 1922, 
the area actually granted was 63,931,060 acres. The total area ap- 
plied for was 83,000,000 acres. In addition, 754,885 acres have been 
granted as indemnity swamp land in connection with conflicting or 
unsatisfied claims. At the present time operations are practically 
completed and there is little farther land to be selected or patented 
under the grant, (The claims and grants are administered through 
the Land Office.) 

The States disposed of large areas of their swamp land almost 
as easily as they had acquired it. Naturally they needed money. 
Not only were the flood protection works and other measures expen- 
sive but the States were growing rapidly and needed hospitals, schools, 
and public buildings, Land, too, was plentiful and cheap and the 
need for reclaiming the swamps was not pressing. The States were 
not in a position to develop the swamp lands and therefore disposed 
of them to others to develop. Large areas were sold to private 
individuals and drainage companies and other corporations, and large 
areas were granted to railway companies to assist them in financing 
construction, A large part of swamp-land proceeds went to provide for 
education and schools, hospitals, and public buildings. The sale or the 
cession of these lands did not secure their reclamation, for although 
it was intended that they should be reclaimed or improved by their 
new owners little reclamation or improvement was done. 

The complete cession of the swamp land by the Federal Govern- 
ment has had a great influence upon the swamp-land policy as well 
as upon the actual work of reclamation. The transference resulted 
in excluding the Federal Government from active participation in 
the reclamation of the swamps and placed the whole problem in the 
hands of the individual States. This is one of the reasons for the lack 
of national interest in the swamps for, whereas Federal intervention 
in irrigation was originally inspired by the desire to reclaim the arid 
public lands, in the case of the swamps there were no publie lands and 
theréfore no apparent reason for Federal action. Complications, too, 
result from the alienation of these lands, especially in cases where 
Swamp areas lie in more than one State; and the prodigal and very 
shortsighted policy of many States in disposing of enormous areas of 
swamp land at practically nominal prices has not only resulted in these 
lands becoming private property, thus further complicating the problem 
of their reclamation, but has squandered the patrimony which would 
have provided the means for its own reclamation. With the small 


amount of reclamation done and the sacrificing of the swamp land 
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proceeds to other purposes, the object of the swamp land acts has 
beeu largely defeated. At the present time nearly all the swamp 
lands are in private hands, 

Many small areas of swamp land or wet land have naturally been re- 
claimed during the ordinary process of settlement but State drainage 
laws were necessary before extensive or coordinated measures could 
be undertaken, At the present time general State drainage laws 
authorizing the establishment of drainage enterprises have been passed in 
most of the States, especially in those in which the question of swamp- 
land reclamation is important. Many of these laws haye been passed or 
Teenacted upon a more adequate scale during the present century 
(before the enactment of the general drainage laws many enterprises 
were authorized by special drainage acts of the State legislatures, 
each act creating a special district, but most of these early districts 
have been abandoned or reorganized under later statutes. A number 
of special districts have been authorized later, however, especially in 
Arkansas, California, and Florida, either because the general drainage 
laws were defective in some way or were untried or for other reasons 
were not judged as suitable as special acts), and in many of the States 
progress in drainage reclamation has been largely proportional to the 
adequacy of the drainage laws. In many of the Southern States it Is 
only since the beginning of the present century that adequate drainage 
laws have been passed and suitable provision made for drainage 
reclamation work. Alabama did not have a general drainage law 
until 1915 and all the drainage accomplished in that State until then 
was experimental in character and confined to small tracts owned by 
individuals. 

The drainage laws are designed to regulate the drainage and flood 
protection work in the different States and to enable drainage districts 
to be organized, and in addition to other reasons they are rendered 
necessary in the case of land which can not be drained or protected 
from flood by its owners without ditches being built or embank- 
ments raised across the land of others or the property of others in 
some way affected. Drainage and overflow protection is essentially 
a matter for united action on the part of landowners and unless the 
matter is guarded against by law the drainage of a whole district 
might be prevented by a few owners refusing to allow an outlet for 
the surplus water, embankments, or other works to be built across 
their land. The drainage laws guard against this by preventing owners 
from obstructing such work when the purpose to be served is a public 
one, Together with these provisions the laws provide for indemnity 
to landowners for loss or damage through drainage or flood protection 
operations and for the assessment of costs against the land to be 
benefited. They also provide for intervention or supervision on the 
part of the local or State authority, 

It is usually considered a public purpose if the area to be drained 
is sufficiently large or if the general health or the public roads will 
benefit by the work, but statutes authorizing the drainage of swamp 
land have been frequently upheld simply as “reasonable regulations“ 
for the general advantage of the owners of the land to be benefited, 

Drainage enterprises consist largely of public and private corpora- 
tions and local improvement districts organized to secure the drainage 
of land to be used for agricultural purposes, but they also include 
Government projects and other organizations engaged in extensive land 
drainage work. Drainage work is therefore carried on in a number 
of ways, but the organizations of landowners (i. e., the drainage 
districts) and the county are by far the most important, and in 
1919 these two types represented 96 per cent of all the land included 
in organized drainage enterprises. Drainage by the county is carried 
out through the construction of county drains, which are constructed 
by the county the same as other local improvements, and are man- 
aged by county officials. 

Where the drainage district or the county is the unit, district or 
county officers are appointed under the law to assist and supervise 
the work. County boards can also be set up. Apart from direct inter- 
vention the county may also make advances to drainage districts for 
drainage work. In Florida and Minnesota State boards have been 
set up and are actively engaged in drainage work. 

The State drainage laws contain the principle common to all Fed- 
eral and State laws dealing with reclamation, namely, that of making 
the land supply its own means of reclamation, Thus provision is 
made enabling drainage districts to raise money for drainage work 
by the issuing of bonds and to assess the lands benefited by their work. 
The cost of drainage is nearly always met by assessments against the 
land benefited and usually the laws provide that districts may be or- 
ganized only when benefits exceed costs. The assessments for benefits 
may be made a first lien upon the property benefited and are usually 
collected in installments over a number of years. The money collected 
from the assessments is used to repay the county for any money 
advanced to the drainage district and to pay off the bonds issued by 
the district. a 

The crops grown upon the drained lands vary somewhat in diferent 
parts of the country, but the chief are Indian corn, wheat, cotton, 
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hay, and sugar beets. Indian corn is grown extensively In both 
north and south. The chief crops on the drained lands in the North 
Central States are corn, wheat, and hay, with sugar beets in some 
parts, and in the South especially corn and cotton, but vegetables are 
also extensively grown in Florida and in parts of Texas. Wheat, oats, 
sugar cane, and rice are grown in the South according to the soil 
and climate. 

At January 1, 1920, the total area of land included within organ- 
ized drainage enterprises in the United States was 69,419,859 acres, 
Of this 3,924,821 acres were in “ nonoperating” enterprises, i. e., 
enterprises in process of organization, and the remainder, 65,495,038 
acres, were in operating enterprises. The distribution among the dif- 
ferent classes of enterprise was as follows: 


Irrigation districts * 

Commercial developments 
Individual ow nerships 
Not reported 
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damaged by seepage or alkali as a result of the irrigation. 

The organization of enterprises had begun by the middle of last 
century, but it is during the past two decades that the greatest devel- 
opment has taken place. The rate of organization has been as 


follows: 


— 


Land in all drainage enterprises, classified as between operating and 


West North Central 
Sonth Atlantic 
Fast South Central... 
West South Central.. 


By far the greatest drainage activity has gone on in the North 
Central States, especially in Michigan, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Iowa, while in the New England and the Middle Atlantic States no 
organizations have been formed. Out of the total of 65,495,038 acres 
included in the enterprises operating at January 1, 1920, no less than 
50,844,543 acres were in the North Central States. In the Southern 
States, however, organization is now proceeding actively, while in the 
North Central States practically all the works in connection with 
operating enterprises are completed and organization of new enterprises 
is proceeding slowly. The following figures show the distribution of 
the area of land within the drainage enterprises in the different geo- 
graphie divisions of the country: 

In the North Central States, therefore, drainage work is far ad- 
yanced, but in the Southern States it is only just commencing. Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Minnesota each have more than 9,000,000 acres in 
organized drainage enterprises, Ohio has over 8,000,000 acres and 
Jowa over 5,000,000. Of the area in process of roganization (i. e., 
nonoperating enterprises), however, Arkansas and Louisiana to- 
gether make up 1,188,283 acres, while Florida has 1,000,000 acres itself. 

More than two-thirds of the land included in drainage enter- 
prises is Improved“ land; that is, land already included in farms or 
which lies adjacent to farms and can be included when drained. This 
is especially a feature of the North Central States. In the Southern 
States, however, the larger part consists of unimproved land, much of 
which is swampy or cut-over, or both. 
| In the North Central States enterprises are usually of a relatively 
small size, while those in the Southern States have, in general, been 
organized te reclaim rather large areas. ‘The 1920 Census figures 
showed that in Michigan, for example, there were 10,543 enterprises, 
with an average size of 1,508 acres, and in Indiana 12,004 enterprises, 
with an average of 1,251 acres, while Florida had 94 enterprises, with 
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These figures show that about two-thirds of the area included is in 
districts organized since 1905 and that nearly half is in those organ- 
ized since 1910. 

Of the total area contained within the enterprises at January 1, 
1920, works had been completed in respect of 56,763,751 acres and 
were still under construction in the case of 8,731,287 acres, As 
already mentioned, 3,924,821 acres were in process of being organized. 
The expression “land with the works completed” may be taken to 
mean that the farms in those areas are at least fairly well provided 
with main or ontict drains. In some regions it is customary for the 
drainage districts to construct the drainage systems in such detail 
that a public drain will reach each farm; in other regions where 
there is much unimproved land not in farms a large district may 
construct only the main ditches that will serve the area as a whole, 
leaving the branch drains to be constructed by subdistricts to be 
organized as the landowners in those sections to be benefited by the 


“respective branches may desire, 


nonoperating enterprises by geographic divisions at January 1, 1920 


Operating enterprises Nonoperating enter- 
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an average size of 18,723 acres, and Louisiana 111, with an average 
of 21,099 acres. In Florida only five enterprises included less than 
1,000 acres each, while in Indiana there were 2,345 with less than 
200 acres each. The nature of the country, too, bas contributed to 
this result, for in the North Central States the swampy land is 
generally broken into smaller tracts by the slightly rolling nature of 
the ground, while in the South the swamp land occurs in large level 
stretches. 

The nature of the land inclnded within the drainage enterprises at 
January 1, 1920, was as follows: 


Improved land- 44, 288, p 

Timber and cut-over land 2 

Other unimproved Jand.__.............. 251. i 
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The area of swampy and wet land actually included within the 
enterprises amounted to 7,224,213 acres, or 11 per cent, in the case 
of operating enterprises, and to 2,299,562 acres, or 58.6 per cent in 
the case of the nonoperating. ‘This refers to swampy land, or land sub- 
ject to overflow and generally too wet for cultivation, and comprises 
seeped and alkali land in irrigated regions and is irrespective as to the 
condition of the land as regards improvements or timber. 

The reclamation work carried out by the organized drainage enter- 
prises may thus be divided into two genera] classes—that of draining 
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land already Included in farms or lying adjacent to farms or other- 
wise improved, and that of draining swamps and other wet and un- 
improved land not yet used for agriculture, In the first case no 
settlement is needed, but in the latter case the land must usually be 
actually settled as well as reclaimed. Up to the present, as has been 
shown, by far the greater part of the work has related to improved 
land, the problem of settlement accordingly not entering; but the 
center of development is now shifting to the South, where the great 
areas of swamp lands lie and where, accordingly, settlement will be 
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of great importance. There, moreover, reclamation work Day be 
undertaken on a large scale. (In the northern parts of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan the swamp land occurs in large level stretches, 
as in the Southern States, and large-scale reclamation work is possible 
there also.) 

The nature of the drainage work carried out in the different diyi- 
sions of the country is well illustrated in the following table, which 
gives the amounts and percentages of improved and unimproved land 
in the drainage enterprises in the different groups of States. 


Nature of the land in all drainage enterprises in the different geographic divisions of the United States at January 1, 1920 


Unimproved land 
Improved land 
Timber nt eut over Other 3 
Division 
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Nonoperating enterprises: 


These figures show the contrast between the different divisions as 
regards the nature of the drainage work carried out. In the case of 
the operating enterprises it is seen that in the east North Central 
State 79.9 per cent of the land included is improved and therefore 
not in need of settlement. In the west North Central, the east South 
Central, and the west South Central the proportions of improved and 
unimproved are more even, and in the South Atlantic States the other 
extreme is found. In the Mountain and Pacific States the proportion 
of improved land is vegy high, but swamp land reclamation is of 
relatively small importance in those sections. ‘The figures showing 
the amount of land in timber or cat over are interesting, too, as fur- 
ther illustrating the kind of work to be carried out; whereas in the 
east and west North Central States the timber and cut-over land 
amounts to 14.1 and 13.2 per cent, respectively, in the South Atlantic 
and east and west South Central States it amounts to no less than 
36.1, 39.3, and 31.6 per cent, respectively. 
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The nonoperating enterprises show a smaller percentage of improved 
land in every division than the operating enterprises, the difference 
in some cases being very considerable. The case of the South Atlantic 
States is especially notable, the proportion of improved land included 
within the nonoperating enterprises being no more than 3.5 per cent. 
Settlement will therefore be much more a feature of the drainage 
now being undertaken than it has been in the past. 

Returns for the nonoperating enterprises when compared with those 
for the operating enterprises throw a good deal of light upon the 
present trend of development. The figures of the swamp and wet 
land included in the enterprises are also given—in the following table— 
according to regions to show still further the contrast between the 
older and the newer enterprises. These figures, as mentioned pre- 
viously, refer to swampy land and land subject to overflow (including 
seeped and alkali land) irrespective of condition regarding improve- 
ments or timber, 


Swampy and overflowed land in the operating and nonoperating enter prises, by geographic divisions, as of January 1, 1920 
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From the various figures given it is seen that in contrast with the 
high proportion of improved land in the operating enterprises, amount- 
ing to 67.6 per cent, or slightly over two-thirds, only 35.1 per cent, or 
slightly over one-third, of the land in the nonoperating enterprises is 
improved, while about one-third is in itmber or cut over and nearly 
one-third is other unimproved land, In contrast, moreover, with the 


preponderance in the operating enterprises enjoyed by the North Cen- 
tral States of the land iu process of organization 2,663,021 acres— 


i. e., 67.85 per cent, or slightly over two-thirds—is situated in the 
South Atlantic and South Central States. Furthermore, of the total 
area in process of organization 2,299,562 acres—i. e., 58.6 per cent, 
or nearly three-fifths—is swampy. or subject to overflow (including 
seeped or alkali land and irrespective of improvements or timber) as 
compared with a proportion of 11 per cent in the case of the operat- 
ing enterprises, and of these 2.299.562 acres no less than 1,668,488 
acres lie in the South Atlantie and South Central States. Thus it 
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is seen, firstly, that in all parts the organizations now being formed 
are much more concerned with the drainage or unimproved land than 
organizations formed previously and that the question of settlement 
is accordingly more important, and, secondly, that the center of new 
drainage activities has shifted to the South. Further, it is seen that 
in the South itself new activity is being especially concentrated upon 
the swamps and the wet timber and cut-over land. 

Up to the present the settlement side of drainage reclamation has 
been of little importance and special provision on a large scale has 
not been needed. This has been due not only to the steady rate 
at which the work has been carried out and to the small-scale nature 
of the operations, but also to the fact that much of the land reclaimed 
bas been “improved ” land lying adjacent to or actually within farms 
and thus easily occupied as soon as reclaimed. This method of 
gradual and natural settlement, however, will not apply in the case 
of the large swamp areas of the South. These must be reclaimed as 
units and when reclaimed will, Uke the land on the Federal irrigation 
projects, be thrown open for settlement in large blocks, and as on 
the irrigation projects also the whole problem of settlement must be 
provided for. 

It is intended that the settlement of the reclaimed lands of the 
South shall take place on the best lines possible and that all available 
knowledge shall be made use of to prevent mistakes. Special emphasis 
is laid on the settlers becoming owners of their land and the whole 
question of settlement is now receiving considerable attention. A most 
interesting experiment in land settlement is being carried on in North 
Carolina by Mr. Hugh McRae, a large landowner, who has drained 
part of the swamp coastal plain in the southern part of the State near 
Wilmington to demonstrate what can be done by suitable methods of 
reclamation and settlement. In its relation to the settlement of the 
swamp lands of the South this settlement enterprise may be compared 
with the Californian farm colonies in their relation to the settlement 
of the arid lands of the West. When drained, Mr, McRae selected set- 
tlers and established farm colonies upon the land. In time all the 
settlers become owners of their farms, 

The three chief principles upon which Mr. McRae has based his 
activities are that the fundamental object of settlement is to create 
farm homes and not to make money; secondly, that settlement shall 
take place in the form of communities and that community action shall 
be as close as possible, with bankers, farmers, and others working 
together to make the settlement a success; and thirdly, that the whole 
work shall be carried ont in ss thorough a manner ag possible, with 
expert and experienced men to direct the operations and with all suit- 
able information made available for the settlers. Great forethought 
has been practiced all through; not only was the site carefully chosen 
and the settlers selected, but care was taken that the right kind of 
credit should be provided so that all worthy settlers could be helped, 
that the type of agriculture best suited to the locality should be 
practiced, and that the most suitable method of marketing should be 
followed. These farm colonies are a most interesting demonstration in 
intensive community settlement farming and are especially important 
for their influence upon the methods to be followed in the settlement 
of the great areas of the South which the future will reclaim. The 
success of the colonies is undoubted; at a time, for example, when 
the South was going through a period of acute depression after the 
recent war and farmers were suffering severely the settlers on Mr. 
McRae’s colonies were in a prosperous condition, 

Apart from considerations of agriculture and settlement considera- 
tions of health and communication urge that the swamp areas shall 
be drained. The great southern swamps are a source of danger to 
the’ health of the people of those districts, for they are often malarial 
or a cause of yellow fever or other maladies, The South, however, is 
naturally a healthy country and with efficient drainage and suitable 
preventive measures against mosquitocs the swamp and wet lands be- 
come not only fertile agricultural lands but healthy places where 
people can live in perfect safety and families be brought up under the 
best natural conditions. 

The question of communication, too, is important, for in many 
swampy and water-logged regions the public highways are often en- 
dangered by the wet or swampy nature of the ground and in some 
places the construction of suitable highways is impossible or very 
difficult. 

The South is now looked upon by many as the pioneer section of 
the United States. The tide of westward expansion, it is stated, has 
reached the Pacific and is now. turning back upon itself. Certain it 
is that the South has advantages to offer for agriculture and settle 
ment quite fit to stand alongside those of the West. Not only does 
the South have the advantage over the West in the matter of rainfall, 
soil fertility, and length of the growing season, but it is at a great 
advantage in the matter of reclamation, for the acre-cost of irrigation 
works is often severa] times as high as the cost of drainage works, 
and operation and maintenance is a much more expensive matter in 
the former case than in the latter, The cost of drainage reclamation 


naturally varies greatly according to the nature of the work to be 
carried out, but, on the whole, it is considerably less expensive than 
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the cost of irrigation reclamation, Besides these considerations the 
South has an advantage over the West in the matter of proximity 
to markets. 

Steps are being taken to secure the active collaboration of the Fed- 
eral Government in the work of drainage reclamation. Such collabo- 
ration would be of the greatest service. With many of the larger 
Swampy areas considerable interstate problems are involved because 
the areas extend into two or more States or because their drainage re- 
quires agreement between two or more States regarding drainage out- 
lets or interstate waterways. The help of the Federal Government 
would secure that interstate problems wonld be satisfactorily and 
quickly overcome. 

It would also coordinate State activities and bring about a unified 
plan of action where several State interests were involved. Besides 
this, active Federal participation in drainage reclamation would be 
most welcome in view of the heavy expense entailed in the con- 
struction of drainage works. The Government, too, has much infor- 
mation relating to the swampy areas of the country already in its 
hands, and this, as well as the experience of its surveyors and engi- 
neers, could be fully utilized. 

The settlement of the swamps, however, requires the assisting and 
coordinating authority of the Federal Government on the broad 
ground that the swamp and wet land problem is a national problem 
and that the reclamation and settlement of these lands touches the 
Nation's interest very closely. It is only natural that the Federal 
Government should enter the field to insure that the work shall be 
carried out in such regions and at such a rate as will best serve 
the interests of the whole Nation. Attempts have been made in the 
past to secure the participation of the Federal Government very 
much on the lines of its participation in irrigation work and bills 
to this effect have been laid before Congress, but without success, 
At the present time the attempt is being renewed and a Dill to extend 
the Federal reclamation policy to include drainage, as well as irriga- 
tion, is now before Congress. Whether this bill becomes law or not 
it seems that the entry of the Federal Government into the field of 
drainage reclamation is only a matter of time. 

During the past few years of agricultural depression concern has 
been expressed in some quarters at the undertaking of new reciama- 
tion projects on the ground that the bringing of additional land 
under cultivation will only complicate the farmer's problem still fur- 
ther by adding to the overproduction of farm products which already 
exists. The farmers of the Middle West see new competitors on the 
arid lands of the West or the swamps of the South. It is said, too, 
that at the present time it is better to concentrate on improving 
the land already under cultivation than to bring in other land for 
which, at the moment, there is no urgent need, But réclamation is 
essentially a slow process and the population of the United States 
is continuonsly growing. By the time the land is reclaimed it will 
be needed for settlement and the products of the reclaimed lands 
will be readily absorbed both by the increased population of the 
country and by the new markets which the projects themselves will 
create. Our population is steadily increasing,” said the Secretary 
of Agriculture at the conference on reclamation and land settle 
ment held in Washington in December, 1925, “and within the next 
10 to 15 years we shall probably reach the stage where greater 
agricultural production will be needed. What we should do now 
is to make plans, lay out a policy, for the time when further reclama- 
tion will be needed.” Moreover, the problem of overproduction in the 
United States is temporary, and with the recovery of Europe's pur- 
chasing power and the return to more stable and prosperous con- 
ditions in the world it will disappear, 

F. L. TOMLINSON, 


THE WORLD COURT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will 
be read: 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 282) submitted 
by Mr. TRAMMELL on the 7th instant, as follows: 


Whereas on January 16 (calendar day, January 27), 1926, the 
Senate adopted Senate Resolution 5, providing that the Senate advise 
and consent to the adherence on the part of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; and 

Whereas it was expressly provided in said resolution that the 
signature of the United States to the said protocol of December 16, 
1920, and the adjoining statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice should not be affixed until the powers signatory to 
such protocol shall have indicated, through an exchange of notes, their 
acceptance of the reservations and understandings set forth as part 
of and a condition of adherence by the United States to the sald 
protocol; and 

Whereas a very large majority of the powers signatory to such 


protocol have not indicated their acceptance of the said reservations 


and understandings; and 
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Whereas It is now deemed advisable to rescind the said Resolution 5: 
Therefore be it 

Resoived, That the Senate Resolution 5 be, and the same is hereby, 
rescinded and revoked, and the President and the Secretary of State 
be, and are hereby, requested and directed to withdraw all notes and 
communications addressed to the powers signatory to the sald protocol 
of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice referred to in the said Senate Reso- 
lution 5. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think that resolution should 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, this is a very important 
matter; and as the original resolution, which this one seeks 
to rescind, was considered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I do not know but that that probably would be the 
proper course. While it is my desire to get a yote on the 
question as soon as I can, I shall not resist the motion to have 
it referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I desire, 
however, to express the hope that the committee will take up 
the resolution for consideration at an early date, and report it 
back to the Senate. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


INVESTIGATION OF OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a moment to call attention to the resolution which 
was passed in the closing hours of the last session, authorizing 
an investigation of the Alien Property Custodian adminis- 
tration. 

The law provides that a resolution of inquiry and investiga- 
tion shall suggest a limit of cost for such investigation, which 
limit shall not be exceeded except by a vote of the Senate 
authorizing an additional amount. This resolution failed to 
make any suggestion which would comply with that law; 
hence, the committee did not proceed with the investigation. 

I presume that at some time or other the Senate will desire 
to take up the question as to whether we should pass a 
resolution conforming to the law and make the investigation. 
I do not desire now to take time to discuss it; but before 
the resolution is acted upon again there are some facts which 
I shall want to submit to the Senate which I think might be 
helpful in determining the wisdom or unwisdom of an in- 
vestigation. For the present, I simply content myself with 
saying that the committee can not go forward until a reso- 
lution is passed authorizing the expenditure of the money with 
which to make the investigation, 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND ILLINOIS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to submit two resolu- 
tions, but, before doing so, I wish to say just a few words 
about them. They relate to the subject of the primary and 
particularly to the recent primary elections in Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. 

Mr. President, in the days when political conventions were 
the means for the nominations of all candidates for public 
offive, big business and political bosses often managed to 
nominate the candidates of both the leading parties. Then, 
regardless of who lost, big business and the political bosses 
Won. 

Those who led the movement for the adoption of the direct 
primary throughout the country some years ago believed the 
primary would end that practice. Taken as a whole, the 
primary has generally bronght the expected results. But there 
have been exceptions to that rule from time to time. 

During the past few months we have had some of the most 
flagrant violations of the spirit and purpose of the primary 
in the history of American politics. Candidates for the nomi- 
nation for the United States Senate in Pennsylvania and 
Illinois have spent more money to secure nominations for the 
Seunte than national campaign committees have ordinarily 
spent in the whole country to bring about the election of a 
President. 

A special committee of the Senate, appointed to investigate 
the expenditures of candidates for the Senate, has investigated 
the expenditures in the senatorial primary in Pennsylvania. 
The evidence before the committee, as given in the sworn 
testimony by WitLtaAmM S. Vare and his associates, proves that 
Mr. VARE expended and permitted to be expended more than 
$800,000 to bring about his nomination for the United States 
Senate, According to the official count, Mr. Vare received a 


majority of the votes at the November election and his creden- 
tials will no doubt be offered to the Senate. Such a state of 
facts, in my judgment, demands the earnest consideration and 
prompt action by the Senate at as early a date as possible. 
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The expenditure of such an enormous sum of money to secure 
the nomination tainted Mr. Vare’s credentials with political 
corruption before they ever came into being. They are sticky 
with money. Their acceptance or recognition as valid by this 
Senate would be a dangerous precedent. The Senate should 
prevent even the presentation of credentials so conceived 
and so secured by adopting a resolution that will close the 
doors of the Senate in Mr, Vare's face when he or his repre- 
sentative arriyes with them. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
which I ask to have read and to lie on the table for the present, 
although I shall want to call it up for early consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 290) was read, as follows: 


Whereas the special committee of the Senate appointed to investi- 
gate primary and election expenditures of candidates for the Senate 
has investigated the expenditures of WILLIAM S. Vare, a candidate for 
the nomination for the United States Senate in Pennsylvania at a 
primary election held May 18, 1926, and the testimony under oath by 
Wiliam S. Vare and those associated with him in securing the nomi- 
nation for the Senate at said primary proved that the said WILLIAM S. 
VARE had expended and permitted to be expended in his behalf for 
the purpose of securing said nomination an amount of money in excess 
of $800,000; and 

Whereas the expenditure of such an amount of money to secure a 
nomination for the United States Senate is contrary to sound public 
policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, dangerous to 
the perpetuity of free government, and taints with political corruption 
credentials for a seat in the Senate to which the said WILLIAM S. Varm 
bas been elected from the State of Pennsylvania at the election 
November 2, 1926, following said primary election: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby declares the said WILLIAM S. VARE 
disqualified as a Senator elect from the State of Pennsylvania to pre- 
sent to the Senate or to have presented to the Senate for him creden- 
tials of his election to the Senate from the State of Pennsylvania as 
a result of the primary election held May 18, 1926, and the election 
held November 2, 1926, and the Senate hereby directs the officers 
of the Senate to refuse to receive said credentials, and should 
said credentials be in the possession of any officer of the Senate 
at the time of the passage of this resolution or come into his posses- 
sion at any time thereafter he shall immediately return the same by 
registered mail to the said WiLLIAM S. Vanx, together with a copy of 
this revolution, and the presentation of said credentials by any Member 
of the Senate is hereby forbidden, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, what action 
does the Senator ask to have taken? 

Mr. DILL. I only ask that the resolution be read and lie 
on the table for the present, with the understanding that I 
shall call it up at an early date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. In my judgment the Senator's resolution 
is not premature, for the reason that the standing orders of 
on Senate—I read from page 126 of the Manual—provide as 
follows: 


That Senators elected, whose term of office begins on the 4th day 
of March, and whose credentials in due form of law shall have been 
presented in the Senate but who have had no opportunity to be 
qualified, may receive their compensation monthly, from the beginning 
of their term until there shall be a session of the Senate. 


Unless, therefore, the Senator’s resolution shall be adopted, 
Mr. Smith, of Illinois, and Mr. VARE, of Pennsylvania, to whom 
the Senator has referred, would, on March 4 next, become 
Senators de facto, wouid be on the Senate rolls, and would 
begin receiving compensation as Senators on that date. 

Mr. DILL. And in addition their clerks would be appointed 
according to law. 

Mr. ASHURST. Quite so; and it seems to me that the 
Senator's resolution is not premature; the Senate must meet 
the question. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that that is the pur- 
pose I had in mind in submitting the resolution. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that the resolution simply for- 
bids the presentation of the credentials of Mr. Vare to this Sen- 
ate. The present membership of the Senate has no authority to 
decide whether or not Mr. Vare is qualified to sit in the new 
Senate. This Senate can not prevent the presentation of cre- 
dentials in the Senate of the next Congress, But this Senate 
can and should declare Mr. Vare disqualified as a Senator elect 
and prohibit him from exercising the privileges to which Sena- 
tors elect whose credentials are not so tainted are ordinarily 
entitled. 

In the State of Illinois the testimony before the Senate's 
special investigating committee proved that Frank L. Smith, 
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the nominee for the Senate who received a plurality of the 
yotes at the November election, expended and permitted to be 
expended in his behalf more than $400,000 to secure the nomi- 
nation. Not ouly that, but he accepted a contribution of 
$125,000 from Samuel Insull, the largest owner and manager 
of public-utility corporations in Illinois. Mr. Smith at that 
time was chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commission, 
which fixes rates for railroad and public utilities in the State 
of Illinois. 

The acceptance of that contribution in itself shows such a 
Jack of consideration for sound public policy on the part of a 
man aspiring to high publie office that the Senate should 
declare him disqualified on that ground alone, 

I desire, therefore, to offer the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk, and ask that it be read and lie on the table, with 
the understanding that I shall call it up for discussion and a 
yote at a later date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 291) was read and ordered to lie 
on the table, as follows: 


Whereas the special committee of the Senate appointed to investi- 
gute the expenditures of candidates for the United States Senate has 
investigated the primary-election expenditures of Frank L. Swith, a 
candidate for the United States Senate in Illinois at a primary election 
held April 13, 1926, and the undisputed testimony under oath by 
Frank L, Smith and those associated with him in securing the nomina- 
tion for the Senate at said primary proved that he bad expended and 
permitted to be expended in his behalf for the purpose of securing said 
nomination an amount of money in excess of $400,000 and that he 
accepted a contribution of $125,000 to his campaign fund from Samuel 
Insull, the owner and manager of a large number of transportation 
and public-utility corporations in Illinois, while he, the said Frank L. 
Smith, was chairman of the IIlinois Commerce Commission, which bas 
control of transportation and public-utility rates in Illinois; and 

Whereas the expenditure of such an amonnt of money to secure a 
nomination for the United States Senate and the acceptance of such 
a large contribution to his campaign fund from one individual under 
the circumstances hereinbefore stated is contrary to sound public 
policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, dangerous 
to the perpetuity of free government, and taints with political cor- 
ruption credentials for a seat in the Senate to which the said. Frank 
L. Smith has been declared elected in the State of Illinois at the 
election of November 2, 1926, following said primary election; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resoleed, That the Senate hereby declares the said Frank L. Smith 
disqualified as a Senator elect from the State of Illinois to present 
to the Senate, or to have presented to the Senate for him, credentials 
of his election as Senator from the State of Illinois as a result of the 
primary election held April 13, 1926, and the election held November 
2, 1926, and the Senate hereby directs the officers of the Senate to 
refuse to receive said credentials, and should said credentials be in 
the possession of any officer of the Senate at the time of the passage 
of this resolution or come into his possession at any time thereafter 
he shall immediately return the same by registered mail to the said 
Frank L, Smith, together with a copy of this resolution, and the 
presentation to the Senate of said credentials by any Member of the 
Senate is hereby forbidden, 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, so far as I have been able to learn, 
there is no precedent for the presentation of resolutions such as 
these. Ordinarily Senators elect are permitted to present their 
credentials and take their seats, and then if there be charges 
against a Senator or a contest is filed, proceedings are instituted 
to unseat that Senator. There are no doubt some men who 
were elected to the Senate last November against whom such 
contests and charges will be filed in this usual manner, and 
those cases will be considered by the next Senate in the 
ordinary way, 

1 have presented these resolutions against Mr. Vare and Mr. 
Smith because their cases are unusual and different. The 
Senate appointed a committee to investigate the expenditures 
made in the primary elections by which they were nominated. 
That committee has held hearings and the evidence is undis- 
puted. The ylolations of the spirit of free government are so 
flagrant and if not rebuked, so dangerous to the perpetuity of 
our free institutions, that it seems to me the Senate should 
take action at an early date and by a most decisive vote, close 
the doors of the Senate against those men before they even 
arrive here. 

Mr. BORAR. 


The Senator says we have the facts. Has a 


report been made by the committee investigating that matter? 
Mr. DILL. No report has officially been made, but the sworn 
testimony is printed and available to every Member of the 
Senate. 
I shall not at this time enlarge upon the discussion of these 
resolutions other than to say that while there have been other 
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instances of attempted purchases of seats in the Senate, these 
are the most serious. They are not the first, but they are the 
worst. 

Of all the States in this Union, Pennsylvania should be the 
last to so besmirch itself by such a money-spending orgy at 
the primary. The primary is one of the latest methods devised 
by the American people to bring their Government more di- 
rectly under their control, It is one of the newest weapons of 
democracy, and American democracy might well be said to have 
been born in Pennsylvania, because Pennsylvania is the State 
in which the Declaration of Independence was written. Penn- 
sylyania is the State where the Constitution was drafted and 
submitted to the world. Pennsylvania is the State In which is 
located the battle field of Gettysburg where the tide of the 
Civil War was turned toward yictory for the Union cause. 
Pennsylvania is the State where the direct primary was in- 
vented and first placed in operation under the name of the 
Crawford County plan as early as 1864. 

And Tllinois—MIlinois is known in the sisterhood of States 
as the home of Abraham Lincoln, that American who, more 
than any other man that ever reached the highest heights of 
power, is known as supremely a man of the people, 

When these States are guilty of permitting such abuses of the 
free franchise of their citizens, it is high time the Senate makes 
an example by barring from this Chamber ‘those chosen as a 
result of such abuses. 

I shall not discuss these resolutions further at this time, but 
desire to make some remarks regarding the direct primary as 
a method of making nominations of candidates. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brxenam in the chair). 
Morning business being closed, the calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I wanted to ask 
unanimous consent to take up order of business 673, Senate 
bill 3804, granting the consent of Congress to W. D, Comer and 
Wesley Vandercook to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg. 

J have sent for the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], be- 
cause I know he is interested in this measure. It is a bridge 
bill, to which 1 know the Senator from Oregon, whom I saw 
in the Chamber just a moment ago, has objection. I do not 
want to take advantage of his absence, which I know is only 
temporary. 

It is a bridge bill in the usual form. As a matter of fact, it 
is much stronger in the interest of a section of the public than 
any similar bill that has been presented to the Senate, but I 
know there is opposition to the measure in the State of Oregon, 
and the Senator from Oregon is voicing that opposition by an 
objection to the consideration of the bill. 1 intended to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill, and ex- 
pected, of course, that he would object. Then 1 desired to 
move that, notwithstanding his objection, the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 


POTASH DEPOSITS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I yield, 

Mr. BRATTON. While the Senator is waiting for the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, if he will yield to me, I desire to call atten- 
tion to a press report of yesterday, which stated that the 
Geological Survey had announced the discovery of the richest 
potash. deposits yet found in America. It is said that they 
compare with the deposits of Germany and will have much to 
do with the industry of producing fertilizer, phosphates, and 
nitrates in the future. Those deposits are located in eastern 
New Mexico and, of course, have a direct bearing upon the 
prosperity of that State. I ask unanimous consent that the 
press report touching the subject mutter be inserted in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcokp, as follows: 


Rien Potash Fixp is Mane tn West—Duzrosirs tx New Mexico 
May MAKE American FARMERS INDEPENDENT or Evnorr 


The American farmer may be definitely relieved from paying tribute 
to Germany and France by the discovery, announced to-day by the 
Geological Survey, of rich potash deposits in eastern New Mexico. 

These fields, it is said, may approach those of Stassfurt, in Germany, 
which now have practically a world monopoly on potash and which 
were the subject of a recent Franco-German understanding by which 
the American market was divided between industrialists of the two 
countries. 
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Potash is one of the three essential ingredients of fertilizer, the 
others being nitrates and phosphates. America has plenty of phos- 
phates, and the Muscle Shoals project promises to place her in a posi- 
tion to secure her own nitrates. Hitherto she has had no known exten- 
sive potash resources, 


SMALL DEPOSITS IN CALIFORNIA 


The postash imports from Europe now amount to about $17,000,000 
annually. A small amount is produced at Searles Lake in California, 
the bed of a dried-up sea, but this barely meets 10 per cent of the 
requirements, 

The potash used in fertilizer, known by the chemical symbol Ka, 
exists in a number of mineral combinations, the most important of 
which is polyhalite. In the New Mexico beds were found also sylvite, 
Inngbeinite, kainite, and halite. 

The existence of these beds, from 750 to 1,800 feet below the sur- 
face, was discovered by core drillings by an oll prospecting company, 
which plans to push the researches further. The beds, thick enough 
for mining, average about 12.5 per cent of Kæ, it was stated, while 
the average run of the mine materials at the Stassfurt beds have a 
potash content of only 8 to 10 per cent. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE FOUND 


At about 1,430 feet a 17-inch bed of langbeinite was struck which, 
samples showed, contained about 18 per cent Kw. Langbeinite at 
Stassfurt is merely a mineral curiosity. The richest bed disclosed was 
a 2-foot layer of sylvite 1,365 feet below the surface and containing 
18.5 per cent pure potash, 

Ten beds in all were revealed. They ranged between 11 inches and 
5 feet in thickness. 


SOUTH CAROLINA BOND ISSUES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. On June 11, 1926, I had inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record an article entitled“ Repudiated debts 
of Southern States.” Since then articles have appeared in 
some newspapers stating that South Carolina had defaulted in 
the payment of certain bond issues of the State, 

October 28, 1926, I addressed a communication to the Hon. 
A. J. Beattie, comptroller general of my State, and on No- 
vember 10 received his reply, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrconbp as a part of my remarks, so that 
those who are interested, as well as those who attempted by 
insinuations and otherwise to charge my people with having 
repudiated an honest debt, may read, after which all fair- 
minded men should admit that South Carolina has never re- 
pudiated any honorable debt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: ; 


Stare or SOUTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Orrick OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL, 
Columbia, November 10, 1926. 
Hon. Cote L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sexaror: Herewith I am returning two newspaper clip- 
pings relating to repudiated bond issues of South Carolina, which you 
sent me on October 28. 

I have given considerable time and study to these long-drawn-out 
fraudulent bond issues, and in order to give you the history of the 
whole case a rather lengthy letter is required. After you have read 
this carefully you will find that this whole question has been passed 
upon by both the State and United States Supreme Courts, and the 
principles embodied in the decision of the Supreme Court may be 
summarized as follows, viz: “The State can not take advantage of 
the irregularities of its own agents, but can not incur an obligation 
not raised according to its fundamental law and laws made in pur- 
suance thereof. ‘The State can not owe a debt which its officials are 
not competent to contract, and can not be required to pay what it does 
not owe.” 

A history of the debt of South Carolina and of some of the frauds 
and irregularities practiced under the post bellum Republican adminis- 
tration in this State will be found in a supplement to the Tenth 
Census, United States, entitled “Statistics of Publie Indebtedness,” 
And from this I shall quote liberally in reviewing the history of these 
bonds. I would also state that under the provisions of the recon- 
Struction acts of Congress the State was prohibited from the funding 
of any scrip or bonds issued in aid of the Confederacy, Article IX, 
section 16, of the State constitution of 1868 provides that “No debt 
contracted by the State in behalf of the late rebellion, in whole or in 
part, shall ever be paid,” which is in accord with the act of Congress, 
Bonds issued in 1861 were for this purpose. 
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With regard to South Carolina's portion of the $75,000,000, re- 
ferred to in the British newspaper report, I find this history: In 1838 
a disastrous fire destroyed a large part of the city of Charleston, ren- 
dering homeless many of its citizens. For the purpose of rebuilding 
and rendering aid to the homeless, the general assembly passed on 
June 1, 1838, “An act for rebuilding the city of Charleston,” whereby 
the governor of the State was authorized to issue $2,000,000 of bonds 
for the purpose of procuring a loan on the credit of the State to rebuild 
the burned section of Charleston, 

The governor was authorized to command such agent or agents as 
the president and directors of the Bank of the State of South Carolina 
(which was established in 1812 and of which the State was the 
only stockholder) to receive the bonds and make all such arrange- 
ments as in his or their judgment might be deemed expedient for 
procuring the money and placing to the credit of the State, subject 
to the draft of the president of the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina. 

One million dollars of these bonds were made payable at the ex- 
piration of 20 years, and the other $1,000,000 at the expiration of 
30 years, bearing 6 per cent interest. A large portion of these 
bonds was sold to Dabney, Morgan & Co., bankers in London, and 
the proceeds deposited in the Bank of the State of South Carolina 
as provided by law, 

Under the terms of the act half of the bonds matured in 1858 and 
were paid. The other half matured in 1868, and would have been paid 
but the Bank of the State of South Carolina had been wrecked by 
the Confederate war and the radical government. 

There being not enough money left to take care of the second 
$1,000,000 of bonds, Dabney,-Morgan & Co. brought suit against the 
bank, and the court turned the assets of the bank over to a receiver, 
who sold them and distributed the proceeds pro rata to the creditors 
of the bank. Dabney, Morgan & Co. being the largest creditors, got 
the greater portion of the assets of the bankrupt institution. 

The bank also emitted bills for the redemption of which the faith 
and credit of the State were pledged. These were later funded, as 
will be shown in this report. This is all I have been able to find 
with reference to any foreign bonded obligation. 

The history of the debt of South Carolina, from its organization 
up to 1861, reveals nothing of any special interest. 

Until the beginning of the Civil War the credit of the State was 
good, and the bonded debt, as reported by the comptroller general in 
November, 1860, was $4,046,000, representing bonds issued for various 
purposes, namely, the Charleston fire loan, to aid the Blue Ridge 
Railroad, and for the new statehouse. The assets of the State were 
ample, however, to meet all liabilities, 


LATER BOND ISSUES 


On December 22, 1860, certificates in the the sum of $500,000 were 
issued, the proceeds to be devoted to the military defense of the State. 
in January, 1861, an act was passed authorizing the loan of $400,000 
for the purpose of continuing the construction of the statehouse. 

On December 21, 1861, an act authorizing a loan to pay the Con- 
federate war tax was passed, Just what amount was issued appears to 
be unceriain. On the same day a loan of $1,800,000 for the military 
defense of the State was authorized, for which stock was to be issued 
bearing 7 per cent interest, 

On September 21, 1866, an act to provide for the funding of the 
debt of the State was passed, which was supplemented by an act of 
December 20, 1866, to pay interest then past due on bonds issued in 
1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1861, issued for the building of the new 
statehouse, and $1,000,000, issued in 1854, in ald of the Blue Ridge 
Railroad Co. December 21, 1865, and September, 1866, acts were 
passed authorizing the issue of bills receivable to the amount of 
$500,000, and to redeem these, as well as for the payment of bonds or 
other obligations of the State (except those created for the military 
defense of the State during the Civil War), the faith and credit of the 
State were pledged by an ordinance adopted by the constitutional con- 
vention on January 29, 1868, 

On August 26, 1868, two acts were passed, one authorizing the 
loan of $500,000 to redeem, with interest, outstanding bills receivable 
of the State; the other authorizing a loan of $1,000,000, or so much 
thereof as might be necessary, to pay interest on the public debt. 

On September 15, 1858, an act was passed to close the operations of 
the Bank of the State of South Carolina. It provided for the funding 
of the bills of the bank issued prior to December 20, 1860, and accumu- 
lated interest, into bonds to be issued January 1, 1869, payable in 20 
years at 6 per cent. On the same day an act authorizing additional 
aid to the Blue Ridge Railroad Co. was passed. This company had 
been granted aid in 1854 to the extent of $1,000,000 upon certain con- 
ditions, which, as appears by the act of 1868, were not complied with, 
This act authorized the guaranty by the State of $1,000,000 of the 
bonds of the company and the further guaranty of $3,000,000 from 
time to time as the company made contracts for the completion of 
the road. This was subsequenily declared unconstitutional by the 
South Carolina Supreme Court. (Shiver v. Comptroller General, sus- 
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tained by the United States Supreme court in 1904; Lee v. Robinson, 
vol. 25, p. 180.) 

An act entitled “An act to authorize a loan for the relief of the 
treasury” was passed on February 17, 1869, which provided that 
$1,000,000 might be borrowed upon coupon bonds within 12 months from 
the date of the act, to bear 7 per cent interest. The supreme court 
decided that the class of bonds issued under this act were not valid 
obligations of the State, because the act would conflict with section 
7 of Article IX of the constitution, which provides: 

“For the purpose of defraying extraordinary expenditures the State 
may contract public debts; but such debts shall be authorized by 
law for some single object to be distinctly specified therein; and no 
such law shall take effect until it shall have been passed by the vote 
of two-thirds of the members of each branch of the general assembly, 
to be recorded by yeas and nays on the journals of each house, 
respectively; and every such law shall levy a tax annually sufficient to 
pay the annual interest of such debt.” 

On March 23, 1869, what is known as the “conversion act” was 
passed. It authorized the treasurer, on application of any person 
holding stock of the State, to take the same and issue, in lieu thereof, 
coupon bonds in the sums of $100, $500, and $1,000, bearing 6 per 
cent interest, principal within 20 years. On December 18, 1869, an 
act was passed, which provided for the payment, in gold or silver coin, 
of all interest due on bonds and stocks of the State, except those 
issued during the period from December 1, 1860, to April 19, 1865, 
with the further provision that the interest on the new statehouse 
bonds should also be paid in coin, The treasurer was authorized to 
make the necessary exchanges, through the financial agency at New 
York, to effect the purpose of the act. 

Another act was passed on March 7, 1871, known as the “ Sterling 
funded debt,“ which provides that the issue of bonds amounting to 
$1,200,000 to bear 6 per cent interest, but this loan was never placed 
on the market. 

Charges of monstrous fraud in the issue of the bonds of the State 
of South Carolina having been freely circulated throughout the State 
and published widely over the country, the governor, in his annual 
Message, deemed it necessary to say in a preface to the debt state- 
ment: “It shows the present debt of the State in its entirety, sup- 
pressing nothing.“ The statement showed a total of $22,540,000 of 
bonds and stocks haying been printed by the American Bank Note Co. 

The legislature was not satisfied with these statements and ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the financial condition of the 
State, who submitted an elaborate report covering several hundred 
pages, and from that report it appears that the State was virtually 
bankrupt and unable to meet its large debt, for the existence of which 
no adequate reason could be given to the people. 

In the report to the legislature at the session 1871-72 the financial 
investigating committee after setting forth the testimony of the finan- 
cial agent, governor, and others, say: 

„Here the examination of the financial agent, and the books of his 
office, virtually ended. Not content, however, with the information 
obtained with the question: ‘ How many bonds have been issued or put 
upon the market? still unanswered, the committee, about the last of 
October, obtained a tabular statement from the books of the American 
Bank Note Co.” 

From this statement, which will be appended, it will be seen 
that there has been printed by this company since September 19, 1868, 
and delivered into the hands of the governor, state treasurer, and 
comptroller general bonds amounting to $17,990,000 and registered 
stock amounting to $2,550,000, making an aggregate of $20,540,000, 
Besides this the company have printed, and in their possession, 
ready for signature and subject to the order of the proper authorities, 
the balance of the sterling loan bonds, viz, $2,500,000, which makes 
the entire total of bonds and stocks ordered, printed, and delivered 
on account of the State of South Carolina, $22,540,000. 

Of this amount there has been sent by the American Bank Note 
Co, to the governor $2,350,000, to the treasury $17,490,000, to the 
comptroller general $200,000, and there remains in the hands of the 
Bank Note Co., subject to order, $2,500,000. 

What was the object of printing these bonds, has been asked, if 
it was not the intention to use them? If there is no information in 
the transaction, why let the credit of the State be hazarded by with- 
holding the actual amount of these bonds now upon the market? 
Why need such a sum be in the hands of the State authorities? What 
object have they in possessing more than the laws authorizing the 
respective loans have called for? Is there any statute authorizing an 
indefinite printing of bonds, to be in the possession of the State 
authorities,” to be used at will? Can the acts of the legislature to 
pay the indebtedness of the State, or for the conversion of its securi- 
ties, be construed into such a wholesale prerogative? 

Is there a necessity to provide more bonds than there are needs 
for them? Plainly, must we declare we can not believe other than 
the fearful truth that stares us in the face, that the bonds and stock 
printed by the American Bank Note Co. represent the liabilities of 
the State, for which the faith and credit of the State, however unlaw- 
fully presented, have been pledged for the payment. That, instead 
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of the debt of the State of South Carolina being, as the comptroller 
general, in his report for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1871, says, 
$7,665,708.98; or, as Mr. Trenbolm, of the taxpayer’s convention, 
gives it, viz, $9,869,108; or as the governor in his statement to the 
congressional committee makes it, viz, $9,528,964.10; or, as the present 
committee for the investigation of erroneous accounts haye, in the 
previous pages, shown, viz, $9,865,908.98 ; it is, allowing all the deduc- 
tions to be made that in October last, while in New York, were 
claimed shonld not be less than $14,040,000, without the addition of 
the present contingent liabilities of the State, viz, $6,787,608.20, 
which would represent a debt of $20,827,608.20. 

The committee made a very extended report exceedingly severe 
upon the officials through whom the State bad been brought into 
such a condition. 

On December 22, 1873, an act was passed known as the consoli- 
dation act, authorizing and requiring the State treasurer to receive 
from the holders willing to surrender the same, in exchange for and in 
lieu of said bonds and stocks so surrendered, and issue to said holders 
other coupon bonds or certificates of stock as they may desire 
equal in amount to 50 per cent of the face value of the bonds or 
certificates of stock so surrendered. This included stock issued 
in 1794, 1838, 1856 to 1863, and bonds issued during the same 
periods, and a few subsequent issues. 

The act declared bonds known as conversion bonds, amounting 
to $5,965,000, and which were put upon the market without any 
authority of law, to be absolutely null and void. 

Soon after the consolidation act was in force it was reported by 
a legislative committee that coupons which had been clipped from 
the bonds before the sale thereof and which should have been canceled 
were transferred to third parties and funded under the act of 1873. 

From the comptroller’s report, dated November 23, 1875, and sub- 
mitted to the legislature at the session of 1875-70, it appears that 
there had been funded under the act of 1873 bonds and stocks 
amounting to $5,233,000. 3 

By joint resolution adopted June 8, 1877, a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the indebtedness of the State and also to 
ascertain “whether there is in the State treasurer's office on file as 
vouchers canceled bonds, coupons, and certificates of stocks of the 
issues described“ in the act of 1873 which were issued in accordance 
with law, and to report whether any stocks, bonds, or coupons had 
been unlawfully or otherwise improperly issued under said act, together 
with the evidence upon which illegality or nonconformity to law rests. 

Under this authority the commission (who were in session from 
August 1, 1877, until February 7, 1878) made their report, setting 
forth that $5,184,062 of vouchers had been issued according to law 
and authorized to be consolidated under the act of 1873, and that 
there were in the treasury vouchers amounting to $3,608,707, which 


were not issued in accordance with law and authorized to be funded 


by the act of 1873. 

The commission also reported the evidence taken, as well as their 
conclusions of the law relating to these bonds and stocks. 

As a further example of the manner in which the financial affairs 
of the State had been conducted, we cite substantially from the 
“report of the commission to inveatigate the indebtedness of the 
State,” made to the general assembly on February 7, 1878. (See 
House Journal of 1877-78, p. 341.) 

The act to authorize a State loan for the payment of interest on 
the public debt, approved August 26, 1868, empowered the governor 
of the State to borrow, on the credit of the State, on coupon bonds, 
within 12 months from the passage of the act, a sum not exceeding 
$1,000,000, or as much thereof as he might deem necessary for the 
purpose contemplated by the act. 

The testimony of the governor who signed these bonds and of the 
State treasurer, supported by the evidence developed in the examina- 
tion of the vouchers for conversion and consolidation bonds, and by 
other evidence, leave no room for doubt that $2,000,000 bonds were 
issued, or $1,000,000 in excess of the amount authorized by the act. 

The “first issue” of $1,000,000 was printed in September, 1868, 
the bonds of this issue being designated and indorsed as “loans to 
pay interest on the public debt“; the bonds of the “ second issue“ 
of $1,000,000, printed in August and November, 1869, were designated 
and indorsed as “ issued under act approved August 26, 1868." 

The report says: 

“The commission are of the opinion that the whole of the second 
issue was fraudulently issued and placed upon the market without 
authority of law, and were null and void ab initio. Nor can there be 
any pretense that the second issue was in any wise necessary for the 
purpose of the act.” 

As a result of this investigation, the legislature created a court, 
known as the court of claims, by a joint resolution passed March 
22, 1878. 

This court was established with jurisdiction to hear and determine 
any case or cases, to test the validity of any of the consolidated bonds, 
coupons, and certificates of stock, or any of the various classes of 
them mentioned in the report of the bond commission as resting on 
vouchers not issued in accordance with law. 
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A number of cases were brought before this court, involving 
constitutional questions, as well as questions of fact, and upon the 
latter the proof was convincing as to the illegal funding of certain 
coupons, The cases were determined in that court, and upon appeal 
to the Supreme Court (12 S. C. Reports, pp. 202, 213) the cases 
were consolidated and there determined, and the following decision 
was rendered by said court: 

1. That all the bonds issued under an act entitled “an act to 
reduce the volume of the public debt and provide for the payment 
of the same,“ are valid obligations of the Stute of South Carolina, 
except as follows: 1. Such as were issued in exchange for bonds 
issued under the act entitled “an act to authorize a loan for the 
relief of the treasury or for the coupons of said bonds. 

2. Such as were issued in exchange for the second issue of bonds 
under an act entitled “an act to authorize a State loan to pay interest 
on the public debt,” or the coupons of such bonds. 

3. Such as were issued in exchange for those conversion bonds 
which were issued in exchange for cither of the two classes of bonds 
last mentioned, viz, bonds for the relief of the treasury, and the 
second issue of bonds to pay interest on the publie debt or in ex- 
change for the coupons of such conversion bonds. 

The supreme court decided that the class of bonds issued under 
the act for the relief of the treasury (February 17, 1869) were not 
valid obligations of the State, because the act is in conflict with 
section 7 of Article IX of the Constitution. 

The court say: 

This act (act of February 17, 1869) we regard as liable to two 
constitutional objections: 

1. It purports to create a debt which was not “for the purpose 
of defraying extraordinary expenditures "; and 

2. The debt therein sought to be created is not “for some single 
object,” and such object is not “ distinctly specified therein.“ 

Money borrowed for the relief of the treasury might and would 
be applied to as many different objects as there were demands upon 
the treasury. We think, therefore, that this act clearly violates 
both the clauses of the constitution above referred to, and * * + 
every bond, together with its coupons, issued under the authority of 
this act, is absolutely void, even in the hands of a bona fide holder, 
because issued without any authority whatever, and hence every 
consolidation bond resting upon such bonds or coupons, is, to the 
extent that it does rest upon such bonds or coupons, not a valid 
debt of the State of South Carolina, 

In determining the question as to the validity of the second issue of 
bonds under the act of August 26, 1868, the Supreme Court says: 

“In the case of the second issue of bonds for the payment of the 
interest upon the public debt * œ there does not scem to have 
been the shadow of authority of any kind, and which, therefore, are 
absolutely void, no matter in whose hands they may be, for if the act be 
construed as giving authority for a second issue, there is no conceivable 
reason why a third or fourth or an indefinite number of issues could 
not have been made upon the same construction, and certainly a con- 
struction leading to such a result can not be a correct one.” 

The court further decides that— 

“ If any consolidation bond rests wholly upon any of the three objec- 
tionable classes of bonds or coupons * „ mentioned, then it is 
wholly void; but if it rests only in part upon such objectionable bonds 
or coupons, then it is only void to the extent which it does rest upon 
Such objectionable bonds or coupons, and for the balance it is a valid 
obligation of the State.” 

In these cases the court adjudged the validity of all consolidated 
bonds which rest upon the following obligations that had been in 
question: For funding bills of the bank of the State; for payment of 
interest on the public debt (first issue); for redemption of bills receiv- 
able, conversion bonds (act March 23, 1869), except such conyersion 
bonds as were issued for the relief of the Treasury, and for the second 
issue of bonds to pay interest on the public debt; land-commission 
bonds, 1869, and land- commission bonds, 1870. 
` The acts creating this indebtedness were all assailed by the State, 
but the result has been as above stated. 

At the next session of the legislature an act was passed creating 
the office of special commissioner, whose duty it was to ascertain and 
establish the validity, or the percentage and amount of inyalidity, of 
each and every consolidated bond and stock certificate, and of the in- 
terest thereon, under the decision of the Supreme Court after referred 
to. This act was approved December 23, 1879, and in pursuance thereof 
the commissioner, on November 26, 1880, made a report from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

All the consolidated bonds and certificates of stock issued by the 
State up to February 12, 1880, have been examined and reported to the 
State treasurer. 

The total invalidity in bonds and stocks outstanding February 12, 
1880, was shown as $1,126,762.99, and the total valid consolidated 
debt February 12, 1880, in accordance with decision of the Supreme 
Court, was shown to be $4,479,048,05. 
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This principal only includes the consolidated debt, under the act 
of December, 1873, and has no reference to other valid outstanding 
bonds which had not been converted into consols under said act. 

The special commissioner also reports the examination of valid 
bills of the bank of the State amounting to $710,126.45. 

This examination of these bills, with a view to the funding of same, 
was done under the act of December 24, 1879. 

This act as amended provides that every holder of any consol bond 
or certificate of stock, or of the unpald interest thereon to July 1, 
1878, reported by the special commissioner as wholly valid, or as 
partially invalid, shall have the right to surrender the same for can- 
cellation, and to receive from the State treasurer a new consol bond or 
certificate of stock bearing interest at 6 per cent for the exact amount 
of the valid portion of such bond or certificate or coupon or interest; 
that the same privilege of exchanging or refunding shall be extended to 
embrace detached coupons and interest orders due on or before July 
1, 1878; that the interest due and unpaid to July 1, 1878, on the valid 
portion of the consols reported by the commissioner partially invalid, and 
on the consols so reported wholly valid, shall be “funded” in new 
consols bearing interest from July 1, 1878; and that the new consols 
issued in exchange for those surrendered as above, and all consolidated 
bonds and certificates of this State that may at any time hereafter be 
issued (viz, after February 19, 1880) shall be distinguished by their 
color from the consols formerly issued, but shall be in other respects 
(except as above provided) of the same elass and character, mature 
at the same date (1893), bear the same rate of interest, and have the 
same rights and privileges as do the bonds and stocks authorized to be 
issued under the original consolidation aet of December 22, 1873. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE FLOATING OR UNFUNDED DRET 


An act “to provide for the settlement of the unfunded debt of the 
State incurred before the Ist of November, 1876,” approved March 22, 
1878, and amended December 24, 1878, established a “court of claims,” 
to be held by a commissioner for the purpose of ascertaining all legal 
and just claims, which had not been funded in bonds or stocks, and 
which were in existence on November 1, 1876. This court had juris- 
diction to adjudicate upon all claims of this character (other than 
for bonds, or stocks, or coupons, or interest thereon), and including 
the bills of the Bank of the State, and so much of the funded debt as is 
known as the “Little Bonanza,” the warrants drawn by the comp- 
troller in pursuance of act December 24, 1875, providing for the settle- 
ment and payment of “certain claims against the State,” and the 
liability of the State by guarantee of the Spartanburg & Union Railroad 
bonds, the balance due thereon by judgment of the court after applying 
the proceeds of the sale of said bonds. 

The act required that all claims provided for therein should be 
duly sued or brought for adjudication before the said court prior to 
April 1, 1879. 

This act also authorized the issue of bonds and stock certificates, 
to be known as “deficiency” bonds and certificates, in the settle- 
ment of a portion of such claims as were adjudicated by this court; 
the other portion of claims so adjudicated was authorized to be paid 
out of appropriations made or to be made for that purpose. 

“ Deficiency ” coupon bonds (in denominations of $1,000, $500, and 
$100) and deficiency stock are redeemable in 10 years, and bear 6 
per cent interest, payable semiannually and accruing as follows, viz: 
From July 1, 1878, in cases brought before the commissioner court 
of claims prior to November 1, 1878, and from July 1, 1879, in cases 
brought before said commissioner from November 1, 1878, to April 
1, 1879. 

The amount of “deficiency” bonds and stock outstanding on Octo- 
ber 1, 1881, after deducting amount retired by purchase of commis- 
sioner of the sinking fund, was $562,577.50. 

Practically all bonds fundable under the foregoing acts have been 
surrendered, so that there are now outstanding only fraudulent bonds 
so declared by the Supreme Court in the above cases. 

I trust that this information is sufficient to enable you to make 
satisfactory reply to any criticisms which you may hear regarding 
these transactions. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours yery truly, A. J. Brarrim, 
Comptroller General. 


WILLIAM 0. MALLAHAN 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Referring to order of business 916, 
Senate bill 860, a bill for the relief of William O. Mallahan, 
reported adversely by the Committee on Military Affairs, I ask 
ee consent that the bill be recommitted to the com- 

ttee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill will be recommitted to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. = 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I desire to be heard on the bill. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in order to get 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] here, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Kin Sackett 
Bayard Fess McKellar Schall 
Bingham Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Blease George McNary Shipstead 
Borah Gerry Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Gillett Metcalf Smoot 
Rroussard Glass Moses Steck 

Bruce Goff Neely Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Norris Stewart 
Capper Gould Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Greene Overman Trammell 
Couzens Hale Pepper Tyson 

Curtis Harris Phipps Underwood 
Dale Heflin Pittman Wadsworth 
pill Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Watson 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ind. Willis 


Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEN] on account of illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask hat this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 
673, Senate bill 3804. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Let us know what it is. 

Mr. MeNARV. It will not be necessary to inform the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I shall object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate, not- 
withstanding the objection, proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 3804. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the point of order that 
the motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3804) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to W. D. Comer and Wesley 
Vandercook to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, 
Oreg., which had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is there any advice which can 
be given us as to how long it will take to dispose of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I think the Senator from Idaho might go and 
get his lunch. The bill has not been read. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose the bill should be 
read. 

Mr. McNARY. I have so requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

ox PRESIDING OFFICER. The first amendment will be 
stated, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 2, line 21, to strike out the words “particular location” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “Pacific Ocean,“ so as 
to read: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to W. D. Comer 
and Wesley Vandercook, their heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Columbia River at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation, between a point at or near the city of Longview, 
in the county of Cowlitz, in the State of Washington, and a point 
at or near the city of Rainier, in the county of Columbia, in the 
State of Oregon, In accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions contained in this act. The construction of such bridge shall 
not be commenced nor shall any alterations of such bridge be made 
either before or after its completion until the plans and specifications 
for such construction or alterations have been first submitted to and 
approved by the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, acting jointly, and they, acting jointly, 
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shall determine whether the types, designs, and specifications thereof 
are adequate, based upon the proposed use, volume, and weight of 
traffic passing over such bridge, and whether the height and clearances 
of such bridge are adequate to protect the commerce on said Columbia 
River, and whether the location selected is feasible for the erection 
of such bridge without obstructions in navigation and without being 
detrimental to the development of interstate and foreign as well as 
domestic commerce moving to and from the Pacific Ocean on the 
Columbia River to the inland waters of the States concerned, and 
whether public convenience will be served by such bridge as a con- 
necting link between the Federal-aid highway systems of the States of 
Oregon and Washington. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
This proceeding is in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suepprarp in the chair). 
It is in the morning hour. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, under the rule, the consideration of 
the bill now made the order of business at the present time 
will be discontinued when the hour of 2 o'clock is reached? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no unfinished 
business at present on the calendar, the consideration of the 
bill will continue at 2 o’clock and beyond unless and until 
displaced by motion. 

Mr. McNARY, I had thought that the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] had not only given notice but had asked 
zren 3 certain treaty be made the unfinished business at 2 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That refers to executive busi- 
ness, and such request, if granted, would suspend but would 
not displace the pending business. 

Mr. McNARY. If the executive business were made the 
order operative at 2 o'clock, would it of necessity under the 
rule displace the pending bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair thinks it would not. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the present occupant of the chair famil- 
iarized himself with any of the precedents of the Senate on 
that question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair has examined the precedents. An executive session 
simply suspends pending legislative business and does not per- 
manently displace it. 

Mr. McNARY. But that is a privileged motion, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to go into execu- 
tive session is privileged and may be made at any time, but 
when carried it does not permanently set aside the business 
pending in the regular session. It suspends that business 
temporarily, as heretofore indicated. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sorry the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] is not present. 

I do not know what haste prompted the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] to propose the consideration of the bill at 
this time, I have not my files or papers here, and consequently 
am not in position to present the attitude of the people of 
Portland, Oreg., against this bridge proposition, particularly 
unless certain amendments are written into the proposed legis- 
lation. I address myself to the Senator from Washington to 
request that he advise me as to a date upon which to present 
this matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether I could 
do that or not. The Senator knows I spoke to him about the 
matter several days ago. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; I appreciate that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He understands I have tried to 
get the bill up before. Our people are very anxious to have 
action taken on the measure. If the Senator has any sugges- 
tion to make, I am not disposed to be unreasonable in the 
matter at all. I am perfectly willing, in view of the ruling of 
the Chair, which I think is correct, that this measure shall be 
made the unfinished business; and if the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] wishes to take up his treaty in executive session 
and the Senator from Oregon will be prepared to consider the 
unfinished business when it comes up again and to take it up 
to-morrow, that course will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Washington was very 
courteous and told me that he wanted to take up the bill at an 
early date. There was an amendment which I wanted to pre- 
sent, to which I have not given sufficient thought, and for that 
reason it occurred to me that possibly we could agree upon 
some future date to take up the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 


if the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] would like to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, I 
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know he can make a motion to that effect at any time. I know 
he has the right to do that. I am perfectly willing to let the 
unfinished business go over until to-morrow or until any time 
the Senator from Oregon sees fit so that he may have time to 
prepare himself. If that would be agreeable to the Senator 
from Oregon, I am perfectly willing. I am willing that the 
Senator from Idaho shall now submit a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, and we will proceed 
with the unfinished business to-morrow at 2 o'clock when it 
comes up in the regular way. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I want time to state the objec- 
tions of the people of Portland, Oreg., to the pending legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly; and I want the Sena- 
tor to have the time to do it. 

Mr. McNARY. There is a principle involved which I think 
the Congress should very seriously consider and give more 
attention than they have usually given to bridge bills. This 
bill involves a question of navigation and the policy of the 
country, and I am willing that the Senate vote upon it, of 
course. I have no intention of going beyond that point. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I want to accommodate the 
Senator in every way possible, and that procedure would be 
agreeable to me. I will say to the Senator that my colleague 
[Mr. Dit] desires to address the Senate and is ready to do so 
now. He might do that, and if the Senator from Idaho comes 
in and moves for an executive session, it will be all right. We 
can then take this bill up to-morrow at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McNARY, Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That will be entirely agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to understand just what 
disposition has been made regurding the bridge bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is still before the Senate. 

Mr. DILL, It is not to be displaced if I make a speech? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Oh, not at all. 

Mr, DILL, I do not want to use any time that might run 
against the bridge bill, because I am very anxious to have it 
passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Idaho is 
anxious to take up a treaty in executive session and whenever 
he is ready to do that it will be all right, of course. It is 
understood that the unfinished business will go over until to- 
morrow and we will take it up at 2 o’clock in the ordinary way. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, it is my purpose to discuss the 
subject of the direct primary, not in connection with the reso- 
Intion which I introduced a few minutes ago, but rather as a 
system of nominating candidates for office. 

PRIMARY LATEST PROGRESSIVE POLITICAL MACHINERY 

The direct primary is the latest and most effective form of 
governmental machinery which the progressive political forces 
of the United States have devised for the selection of elective 
governmental officials by the rank aud file of the people. 

It does not provide a pure democracy. That is neither desir- 
able nor practicable in a country so large as ours. It simply 
empowers the voters to lift from among themselves to the posi- 
tion of candidate certain citizens, from among whom on election 
day the people will choose their publie servants. 


FRUITION OF 100 YEARS OF EXPERIMENTATION 


The direct primary is the fruition of more than a century of 
political experimentation to develop the missing link under the 
Constitution for the transformation of private citizens into 
sovereign rulers through the exercise of the people's will. 

The Constitution gave the people but little direct control in 
the selection of Federal officials. The only officials the people 
could elect were Members of the House of Representatives. 
The Constitution made no provision for their nomination. That 
wes left to the people to devise. 

Senators were chosen by legislators elected by the people. 
Their nomination, of course, was a State matter. The President 
was elected by electors. The method of their selection was also 
left entirely to the States. The judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment the Constitution removed furthest of all from the people's 
control. Federal judges were appointed by the President, who 
was chosen by electors who were elected by the States. The 
officials of other branches of the Government were selected for 
limited periods of time, but Federal judges were to serve during 
good behavior. This has meant for life, and even if their 
behavior be bad they could not be removed except by two-thirds 
vote of both the House and Senate. 

FEAR OF PEOPLE AND DEMOCRACY 

I call attention to these provisions of the original Constitu- 
tion to show t.vo things: First, how fearful the framers of the 
Constitution were about permitting the people to have direct 
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control of their Government; and, second, to contrast the lack 
of direct control of the Federal Government as then provided. 
with the democracy which 135 years of struggle and evelop- 
ment has brought to the American people. 

HISTORY OF METHODS OF NOMINATION 


I desire now to trace the development of the methods of 
nomination from colonial days to the present time, Officials 
were not numerous then. Communities were small and means 
of transportation slow and difficult. The activities of Govern- 
ment officials were few and limited. 

In the South, candidates were self-announced or selected by 
agreements among influential planters. In the Middle and New 
England colonies the leading citizens would gather in private 
residences and make nominations. These meetings became 
known as “parlor caucuses.” In addition to these methods 
Connecticut and Massachusetts set up an official system of 
nominating, under which the deputies from each town nomi- 
nated two candidates, and a “ court of election” could nominate 
additional candidates. 

FIRST STEP TOWARD DEMOCRATIZATION 


The first step toward the democratization of the method of 
making nominations was to make the “parlor caucus” publie 
and to enlarge the private agreements of a few leading men of 
a community into a public meeting. These public meetings 
became known as political caucuses and town meetings, They 
were later enlarged into conventions to nominate district and 
State candidates, These constituted about all the methods of 
nominating used previous to and during the revolution. 

At the inauguration of the new Government Washington be- 
came President by general agreement. However, the election of 
Senators and the selection of presidential electors by State 
legislatures developed the legislative caucus for the purpose of 
making nominations in each State. The next step was the 
organization of the congressional caucus for the nomination of 
candidates for President, 

PEOPLE DEMANDED MORE DIRECT CONTROL 


The framers of the Constitution failed to provide a method 
for nominating candidates for President. It was intended that 
electors selected by the States would meet and elect a President 
not previously nominated. But almost immediately following 
the adoption of the Constitution the people began to demand 
more control over the selection of the Chief Executive. 

During the fight over the adoption of the Constitution and 
especially during the eight years of Washington’s administra- 
tion, two schools of political thought developed. Alexander 
Hamilton was the recognized leader of one of these political 
crowds, and Thomas Jefferson, the leader of the other, While 
there is no record of a regular congressional caucus in 1796 the 
party members of both the House and Senate jointly held a 
congressional caucus and nominated the candidates for Presi- 
dent in 1800. 

Those who were seeking to enlarge the power of the people 
objected to Senators participating in the congressional caucus, 
because they were not elected by the people, so that the con- 
gressional caucus was soon restricted to Members of the House. 
But this method of nominating did not satisfy the advocates of 
more direct control of the Government by the people for any 
appreciable length of time. 

OPPOSITION TO CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS 

Niles Registér states that in 1812 supporters of DeWitt Clin- 

ton, who bolted the Republican Party caucus, said: 


The nomination of a candidate for the presidency by an association 
of Members of Congress, convened at the seat of Government, is hostile 
to the spirit of the Federal Constitution, dangerous to the rights of the 
people and to the freedom of election, 


In 1814 Mr. Gaston, of North Carolina, attacked the con- 
gressional caucus as a direct violation of the Constitution. 
Many demands for bringing the control of the presidential 
nomination closer to the people were made from time to time, 
but the congressional caucus continued to function as the only 
means for that purpose until 1822, when an informal meeting 
of the members of the Tennessee Legislature nominated Andrew 
Jackson for President and the Kentucky Legislature nominated 
Henry Clay. 

The legislatures of Maryland, Alabama, and Tennessee con- 
demned the congressional caucus, and in January, 1824, Mr. 
Ingram, of Pennsylvania, organized the anticaucus group. A 
few months later the Democratic Convention of Lancaster 
County, Pa., urged a convention of all the States in the Union 
to nominate candidates for President and Vice President. 
Nevertheless the congressional caucus was held February 14, 
1824, which nominated Mr. Crawford. His repudiation at the 
polls ended the congressional caucuses as a method of nominat- 
ing candidates for President. 
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TRANSITION TO NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


It should be added here that the year 1824 not only marked 
the end of the congressional caucus but also the time when 
the people yoted directly for electors. This was indeed a big 
step toward bringing the selection of the President more di- 
rectly under the people’s control. The advocates of popular 
government did not stop with that. They demanded that 
nominees for President be selected by delegates fresh from the 

ople. 
apie 1828 there was such a unanimous sentiment for Andrew 
Jackson that his nomination was generally accepted as a result 
of the submission of his name by a number of State legisla- 
tures. The agitation for the convention system continued, and 
there were a number of so-called national conventions during 
1830 and 1831, but the first national convention to nominate 
a candidate for President was called in Baltimore in 1831. 
The formal call of the Maryland Legislature for this conven- 
tion, issued to the opponents of the Jackson administration, 
invited the several States to send “delegates equal in number 
to the electors for President to which their States are respec- 
tively entitled.” This convention nominated Henry Clay. 

Major Lewis, of Jackson’s “kitchen cabinet” induced the 
New Hampshire Legislature to call a national conyention in 

Baltimore in May, 1832— 

to nominate a candidate for Vice President aud take such other 
measures in support of the reelection of Andrew Jackson as may be 
deemed expedient. 


This convention nominated Jackson and Van Buren. 
CONVENTION SYSTEM UNWEITTEN PART OF CONSTITUTION ' 

From that time until now the national convention has been 
the accepted method of nominating candidates for President. 
It has functioned now fer nearly 100 years. Although it is 
not mentioned in the Constitution nor recognized by any Fed- 
eral statute, it can be said to be as firmly fixed as a free 
institution as those provided for by law. 

While the people have changed this unwritten part of our 
governmental machinery from time to time, it has been almost 
as difficult to change as the written law. Let me reyiew 
these chauges briefly. 

First. There was the change from the party caucus of both 
Houses of Congress to the party caucus of only the Members of 
Congress elected directly by the people. . 

Second. The party congressional caucus was overturned 
because the people desired that presidential candidates be 
nominated by representatives more closely in touch with the 
people.’ The nomination by State legislatures rather than Con- 
gress, and the direct election of presidential electors by the 
people were the new methods developed in the transition 
period from the congressional caucus to the establishment of 
the conyention of delegates chosen for the express purpose of 
nominating presidential candidates. It was during this period 
also that the principle of male white suffrage was adopted, and 
thus the number of voters greatly increased, 

DIRECT CONTROL INCREASED 


In more recent years many of the States have provided for 
the choice of delegates to the conventions by the voters them- 
selves at a primary election for that purpose. There has been 
much agitation also for the abolition of the national conyen- 
tion itseif, and the nomination of presidential candidates 
directly by the people. There are so many practical diffi- 
culties of carrying out this proposal that Congress as a 
whole has never considered it seriously as a legislative 
proposal. 

While the electoral college still exists it has become less 
and less important as a part of our political institutions. Its 
meetings are a mere formality. Barring the refusal of an 
elector to vote for Monroe so Washington might be the only 
President elected unanimously, no elector has been Known to 
violate the will of his party by voting for other than his party 
candidaté for President. Such an act would be treason against 
those who elected him. Thus by means of the national con- 
yention and the direct election of delegates to these conven- 
tions, the people have entirely overridden the spirit of the 
Constitution without formally amending it, because of their 
determination to bring the Chief Executive more directly under 
their control, 

Although the demands for popular control of the nomina- 
tion of candidates has not been written into the Federal law, 
we find the various States haye practically all provided some 
kind of legal machinery for nomination of both State and 
Federal officials. 

CREATION OF MORR OFFICES 

Not only did the popular enthusiasm for democratization of 

the Government during the wave of Jacksonian democracy 
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destroy the congressional caucus; bring about the direct elec- 
tion of presidential electors, and establish the nominating 
convention composed of delegates fresh from the people and 
chosen for the purpose of selecting nominees, but it greatly 
enlarged the number of elective offices. It was during this 
period that the elective judiciary was first established in a 
number of Southern States. That movement spread all over 
the country during the next 50 years, and to-day there are only 
four States whose judges are appointed without election by the 
legislature or by the people themselves. 

This demand for popular control of the Government has con- 
tinued down through all our history. Prof. Charles Merriam, 
of the University of Chicago, estimates that we have nearly 
200,000 elective officials in the United States, as follows: 
Federal, 500; State, 500; legislative, 7,500; county, 45,000; 
city and town, 125,000. 

AGITATION AGAINST CONVENTION 

The caucus and convention system continued to be the 
accepted method of making nominations until the Civil War. 
Before its close, however, the agitation started for making the 
method of nomination more democratic. In 1864 a form of 
primary was being tried in Crawford County, Pa. In 1866 
the Union League of Philadelphia offered a prize for the best 
essay on the subject of party nomination, and the Crawford 
plan won as the best plan yet proposed. It provided for the 
nomination of all candidates by direct vote on the same day, 
the primary election to be conducted by the party officials 
under the same rules as governed elections. 

FIRST. PRIMARY LAW 


California actually passed the first primary law in 1866, and 
New York passed the second primary law late in the same year. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania enacted primary laws in 1871, and in 
1875 Missouri enacted a similar law for counties of more than 
100,000 population. These early statutes all provided for 
optional primaries under control of the party officials. During 
the next few years the Southern and Middle Western States 
gradually enlarged the use of the primary. 

SPREAD OF PRIMARY SYSTEM 


Between 1880 and 1890 primary election laws to regulate 
caucuses and conventions were passed in Connecticut, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, Massachusetts, South Carolina, and 
Indiana. During the same decade optional direct primary 
laws were enacted in Nevada, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Nebraska, with a local compulsory direct primary law being 
enacted for the city of St. Lonis, Mo. 

Between 1890 and 1895 an optional plan was adopted in 
Washington whereby the Australian ballot system of voting 
for the selection of delegates to a convention was used. Ore- 
gon, California, and Massachusetts adopted a similar measure, 
but made it compulsory. In 1892 Kentucky adopted an op- 
tional direct primary. The compulsory direct primary of Mis- 
souri, applicable to cities of 300,000, was amended in 1893 to 
include all cities over 100,000. 

Optional direct primaries were enacted in Virginia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas by 1896. The Virginia and South 
Carolina Legislatures amended their optional direct primary 
laws to provide for a complete party regulated direct vote. 
A declaration of party affiliation was required by a law passed 
in Missouri in 1897. The same year Florida joined the ranks 
of those States having optional direct primary laws. 

In 1898 compulsory laws applying the Australian ballot 
method to the selection of delegates to conventions were 
passed in New York and Illinois. Ohio in the same year 
passed legislation to correct some of the abuses which had 
developed as a result of the extra-legal position of the direct- 
yote system. In 1899 Utah, Alabama, and Nebraska enacted 
optional direct primary laws. 

COMPULSORY PRIMARIES ADOPTED 


The year 1901 witnessed the most phenomenal demand for 
compulsory direct primary laws. Bills providing for the nomi- 
nation of all officers of the State by direct vote were intro- 
duced in 19 States—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Montana, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, New York, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. All of 
pees: States adopted the proposed legislation within a 

ecade, 

As Ernest Christopher Meyer in his book, 
Systems,” page 94, declared: 

These States comprise by far the most important part of the Union. 
They lead in every branch of life. They represent the best of educa- 
tion and of progressive thought. Their wealth, power, and influcnce 
dominate the policies of the Nation and determine the administration 


“ Nominating 


of its greatest Commonwealths. 


THE RULÐ OF THE PEOPLE YS. THE BOSSES 


The progressives of all parties supported the compulsory 
primary movement. It represented the revolt of the people of 
all parties against the rule of the political machines of both 
parties, and especially against the rule of officials who cooper- 
ated with the great industrial corporations and the railroads 
to levy tribute on the masses of the people for the benefit of 
the few. 

They believed the primary would bring larger numbers of 
voters to participate in the selection of candidates than the 
cancus and convention system and, best of all, make the nomi- 
nees who were chosen and later elected responsible to the rank 
and file of the people rather than to political bosses or the 
great corporations of the country. 

The extent of the adoption and present operation of the 
primary law as a method of nomination of the 200,000 
elective officials in this country is shown in detail by a table 
prepared by a young man from my State, Mr. Andrew G. 
Haley, of Tacoma, and I desire to insert that table at this 
point in my address: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withont objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

z &@ Résumé or Pristary ELECTION Laws 
(By Andrew G. Haley, Tacoma, Wash.) 

The following digest of primary election laws is comparative in the 
sense that the citations and context of the material in the first 
paragraph indicates the earliest tendencies of primary legislation, 
while the remaining citations and context is a digest of the present 
laws. 

It should be noted that the digest is divided into two parts, the 
first detailing the States having mandatory primary laws and the 
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second indicating the States having optional primary laws. In 
Florida, however, the primary law is mandatory for some offices and 
optional for others; therefore this State appears under the two 
headings. In Idaho and Utah the mandatory primary law is not 
applicable to Members of Congress, and the same is true under the 
optional system in Delaware. 

Connecticut, Delaware, New Mexico, and Rhode Island may be 
noted as those States having no primary law, and the Utah law 
applies only to municipal officials, Of these Connecticut did pass a 
primary law in 1887. (Act of May 1, 1887.) It applied to the 
entire State, was mandatory, and contained restrictive regulations 
only. 3 

A number of Southern States require run-off primaries so the party 
nominee will have a majority of the party votes, 

Appended to the digest of American primary laws will be found 
a brief outline of the methods of nominating in some of the English- 
speaking commonwealths. Included in their number are New Zealand, 
Australia, Quebec, and Ontario as being representative. 

Many of the more detailed features of the State primary laws have 
been omitted due to a lack of space, the purpose of this table being 
only to indicate the general tenor of primary legislation. The legisla- 
tive reference staff of the Library of Congress furnished most of the 
citations appearing herein. The Digest, by Charles Kettleborough, as 
supplemented by Raymond Manning, was also extensively referred to. 

The States having mandatory primary election laws are: 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

The following States have optional primary election laws: 

Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, and 
Virginia. 


Digest, by States, of the mandatory primary election laws 


ARIZONA 
Citation and provi- 4 Office for which itis | Number of adherents When petition and 
Citation of subse- A Parties falling within Date on which 
sions of original necessary that a required for effective acceptance must 
primary election laws | ‘Went legislation | declaration be made | nomi petition be filed the scope of the law is 
Laws of First 8 Amended by Laws of | Officers of the State, | Not less than 1 per | Nominating petitions | Parties that cast 5 Not less than 30 days 
Session of 1912, ch. 84. 1915, pp. 95, 97; United States offi- cent nor more than filed 20 to 60 days cent or more of —_ to town eleo- 
Laws 1921, pp. 245, cers, and presiden- 10 per cent of the before primary. vote in any sector ; eighth Tuesday 
248. tial electors. 8 vote in the ‘omination paper of the State, or in before any general or 
tate and must be filed 30 to 90 days the whole State. special election. 
at least 1 per cent of before pri- 
vote in at mary 10 days 
3 counties. before special pri- 
mary, 
Judges of the superior 3 to 10 per cent of 
court; members of party vote in the 
the State county. 
ture; county 
ustices of the peace, | 5 per cent of party 
constables, and pre- vote in the precinct 
cinct committeemen 


City and town officers. 


Laws of 1865-66, p. 438, 
applied to entire State; 


Political Code of 1874, 


When these officers 


Must be filed 40 days 


are elected by the before August or or May primary and 
optional with political Mar. 26, 1879; act of vote of the entire May primary and tire vote for candi- 25 days before any 
parties; the | Mar. 27, 1895; act of State, one-third to 25 days before te elected from | other primary. 
method of conducting Mar. 13, 1897; acts 2 per cent of the municipal pr f whole State; or 6 
primaries of 1913, p. 1379; acts party vote for gov- per cent for a joint 
of 1917, p. 1341; acts ernor. can te. 
of 1919, pp. 39 and | Township and munic- | One-half to 2 per cent 
381; acts of 1921, p. — cers; the ju- of total vote cast at 
1217. iciary; school oM- 3 in unit 
cers. 5 
Acts of 1915, ch. 137 Amended, acts of 1916 | Delegates to the na- One-half to 2 per cent | Preference for Presi- Same as above._.....- First Tuesday in May 
and acts of 1923, of party vote ſor dent may be an- of the presidential 
2. governor, pounced. year, 
declaration must be 
filed 35 days ai 
presidential year, 


ers may Yote for in- 
dividuals or for a 
group of delegates. 
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Citation and provi- 
sions of original 
primary on laws 
ae o de 
en 
State; mandatory; con- 


tained restrictive regu- 
lations only. 
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Digest, by States, of the mandatory primary clection lows—Continued 


Citation of subse- Office for which it is 


quent legislation 


All electiva 


eral, city, county and 
district officers; pre- 
einct officers. 


pecial 
Bession of 1910, p. 
2 of 1921, p. 


offices l 
d 


COLORADO 


Number of adherents 
required for 


by not more than 10 

cent of vote cast 

last 

election; or by certi- 

ficate of designation 

by a party conven- 
tion. 


FLORIDA 


When petition and 


Petition is filed 30 to | Parties casting 


nating petition. 

n convention desig- 
nates him, t- 
ance must be 

by the candidate in 
7 days. 


Parties falling within 
the scope of the law 


Date on which 
primary Is held 


First Tuesday In Sep- 


tember of even . 
Any other primary 
4 weeks before the 
election. 


Laws of 1897, p. 62, ap- | Acts of 1913, ch. 6469; | State and county offi- | None required.. . 30 days before pri- | Parties casting 5 per | First Tuesday afler 
plied to entire State; acts of 1915, ch. 6874; cers; United States mary for State or dis- cent or more of total first Monday in June 
optional with —97 75 Revised Statutes of Senators and Repre- trict officers; 20 days vote for the highest of even years. 
parties; preseribed the 1920, sec. 290-367. sentatives, before primary for | officer in 
method of conduction. county officers. county or congres- 

z sional district. Op- 
tional in other cases, Je 
IDAHO 
Laws of 1919, p. 372 lee Members of State | None required. . . Must file Jie paper Parties casting more | First Tuesday in 
ure, district te 60 days fore than 10 per cent of August ofeven years, 
judges, prosecuting primary and swear total vote for any 
attorneys, county that he is a party office and having at 
officers, municipal member, an least 3 candidates 
officers. not signed nomina- | in last election. 
tion paper of an in- 
dependent candi- 
date, 
ILLINOIS 

Laws of 1885, p. 188; | Laws of 1910, p. 46, as | State officers; Senators | 1,000 to 2,000 for State | For State and district | Parties casting 2 per | Second Tuesday in 
Laws of 1889, p. 140; | amended by Laws and Congressmen; | offices; 100 for State | officers 40 to 50 days | cent or more of vote April prior to No- 
Laws of Extra Session | of 1913, p. 310; Laws all officers holding central committee- before ; for in State or suhdivi- vember election. 
of 1898, p. 11; Laws of | of 1921, p. Laws | office through elec- man; one-half of 1 municipal 20 for highest can- Last Tuesday in 
1898 applied to entire | of 1910, p. 77, as tion. cent of voters to 30 days before | didate thereof. February prior to 
State; mandatory in amended by Laws of for other - offices; 5 Delegates April election. Sec- 
count ies of 125,000 and 1921, p. 483; Laws of and 10 electors. for o presidential con- ond Tuesday in 
over, making the con- 1933, Pp. 348, 350; minor officers in vention may or may March for clection on 
duct of primaries a Laws of 1925, p. 373; their jurisdiction. not state preference third Tuesday in 
State function. Revised Statutes of for President. April. Six weeks 

1921, Sees. 452-545. prior toelection of su- 
perior court judges 
of Cook County and 
circuit judges in 
third-class counties; 
all other 3 weeks be- 
fore election. 

IN * 
Act of Mar. 9, 1889, ap- Laws of 1915, p. 359, as | City and county offi- | None required 60 to 30 days before | Casting 10 per cent or | First Tuesday after 


plied to entire State; 

mandatory; contains 

e regulations 
V. 


amended: oe of 


cers; 5 
1025, p. 354; Burns’ members of State 
705a- 


Stat., sec. legislature; proseeut- 
7054k-2, ing attorneys; Sen- 
ators and Represen- 


tatives. 


Laws of 1898, p. 59. Ap- 
plied to entire State; 
mandatory; contained 
restrictive regulations 
only. 


| Coda of 1924, sees. 527- United States Sena- 


675; secs, 6492-4514; 
Laws of 1925, p. 27. 


rior court ju 
h cities that es 
; and all 


an 
officers elected bi- 
ennially except 
judges. 


IOWA 


State offices and 
United States Sena- 
— 1 per sens of 

y vote 10 
counties, and one- 
half of 1 per cent of 
State party vote; 2 
per cent of party vot- 
ers in one-half dis- 
triet for district offi- 
cers, Representa- 
tives in Congress 
and State senators; 
2 per cent of party 
vote for county or 
municipal offices. 


primary. 


For State officers and 
United States 
Senator and Repre- 
sentative. State 
officers and mem- 
bers of general as- 
sembly not more 
than 60 nor less than 
40 days before the 
primary; for county 
officers 30 days be- 
fore primary, 


more of total vote. first Monday in Mu: 
of years in whic! 
general, State, and 


city elections are 
held. 


Parties casting 2 per 
cent of entire vote of 
State for governor. 


First Monday in June 
of even years, t 
Monday in Febru- 
ary in cities and 
second Tuesday pre- 
ceding general mu- 
nici election in 
commission-govern 
ment cities. 
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Digest, by States, of the mandatory primary election taws—Continued 
KANSAS 


Citation and provi- Office for which it is 
sions of original Citation of subse- necessary that a 


Number of adherents | When petition and 
Tequired for effective aceeptance mnst reaa falling within 
| 


primary election laws. aAuont legislation debe en be mude | nominating petition be filed scope of the Jaw 

f . 10, 180 Laws of 1 ch. 54, | Precinct. committee- | 10 cent of party Nominating petition | Provisions are appli- 

A led te entire Sine: as * Gen. | 4 — ls vote in 8 5 filed 40 8 l; cable to all parties, 

with ical Stat. 1915. art. 4, ounty and town- | 3 per of party vi 

8 des the La, secs, 4253, +335; ship officers, sub- in one-fourth of the | tion of intention in 
method of conducting Laws of 1017, ch. | district officers. precincts and 3 to lieu of a petition 
primaries. 153, 178, and 182; 10 per cent of total may be filed 40 days 
aot 15 . 2 i n a fee must be faa 
179, 180. " "| United States Con- 2 per cent of party : 


¢ressinen, members Yotors in one-fourth S 
of Peeters: dis- of precincts in one- 
trict offices. half the counties of 

the district, and 2to 

10 per cent of total 


Presidential electors, At least 1 per cent of 
United States Sena- total party vote in 
tors, State officers. 20 counties, or 1 per 


ito 10 per cent = 
total party vote 
State. 


LOUIBSIAXA 
i | 
Act of July 5, 1890, ap- | Laws of 1922, act 97, Parochial, ward, city, | No regulations 10 days before primary. Parties casting 5 per | Third Tuesday get 
plied to entire State; | asamended by Laws town, and village cent of total vote for, uary for State, dis- 
mandatory; restrictive | of 1924, acts 155 and officers. governor or presiden- — Wai a and 
regulations ‘only. 215. | United States Seu do Diab ees 20 days before primary.) tial elector at last officers 
| tors, Congressmen, election. and e sec- 
Stata officers; dis- . ond Tuesday of Sep- 
trict officers, tember for United 
States Senator. Ne 
ressinen; 60 
ays before 5 
for municipal and 
io das 
ess n 
after order of — 
election, 
MAINE 


Act of Mar. 3, 1587, ap- Revised Statutes of | United States Sena-| 1 to 2 per cent of the | The third Monday in | Parties casting 1 per | Third Monday in 


plied to cities of 25,000 | 1918, ch. G, as gmend- tors, Congressmen, vote cast for gover- | April. cent of vote for gov-] June. 
and over; 3 ed by Public Laws State _ legislators; | - nor at the last elec ernor. 

prescribed rules to of 1923, ch. 208; Laws | State officers; coun- | tion. 

observed at cca Ni of 1925, ch. 62 ty officers. 


act of Mar 26, 1897, the 
same, but applied to 
cities of less 1 25,000. 


MARYLAND 


Laws of 1908, ch. 787, see, | Laws of 1910, eh. 741, | United States Sena- | No reguiations......__ 20 days for local officers} Casting 10 per cent or | First Monday in May 
160a. sec. 1604, 249; Laws tors, and 30 days for State more of total vote. in presidential year. 
of 1912, ch.2and — county officers, cers. First Tuesday of 

Laws of 1914, ch judges; does not ap- eo for Baltimore; 

163, see. 160a, 261, y to local officers er times deter- 

475, 761, 772, 774; Howard County. mined by agreement. 


Laws of 1920, p. 114, 
184. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


of May 29, 1888, 


et General Laws of 1921, 
applied to entire State, 


Parties polling 3 per EE Tuesday before 


ch. 52 and 53; acts of cent of entire vote State election; last 
optional with political 1921, ch. 387; acts of $ State or other polite Tuesday in April for 
parties, preseribed 1022, ch. 214, 186, signers for each 100 days before primary ical subdivision, presidential election; 
rules to be o ed at 302; acts of 1924, ch. question of adopting voters but not less for special on. second Tuesday be- 
caucuses: Act of June 201; acts of 1925, ch. or discontinuing the than 50 nor more > fore special election. 
6, 1590, administrative 78. eee is voted | than 1,000; for city Fixed by party in 
provision; act of June Presidential | o not less than cities, with no two 
5, 1893, applied to . may desig- 50 nor more than parties holding 
entire State; manda- nate their preference | 250; town officers 1 caucus on same day, 
tory; for President. signer for each 50 
method of conducting voters but not less 


relating to caucuses 
and elections codified, 


LXVIII—9 
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Citation and provi- 
sions of criginal 


primary election laws 


Act of June 28, 1887, ap 
lied to the entire 


cities of 15,000-150, 
mandatory; prescribed 
the method of conduct- 


abore aa 


ty. 
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Laws of 1925, ch. 351 


M 
an ongressmen 
overnor, and lieu: 

nant overnor; 
circuii 


MICHIGAN 


party vote. 


Parties falling within 
the scope of the law 


fore primary. 


DECEMBER 9 


Date on which 
primary is held 


From | to4 per cent of | Filed fifth Tuesday be- All parties .. First Monday in April 


for President; second 


in cities: 


Annotated Code of 1892, 
epplied to the entire 
State; mandatory; pre- 
scribed the me of 
conducting primaries 
and the system of party 
orgunization. 


Roy. Stat. of 1889, art. 4, 
ch. 60, applied to en- 
tire State; mandatory; 
contained restrictive 
regulations only. Act 
of 3 Apr 18, 1891. 3 peg 
to cities of 300, 

over; Shaye imc 
made the conduct ‘of 
primaries a State func- 
tion. Act of Apr. 19, 
1893, the above act 
made to apply to BS. 
of 100,000. 


Montana Annotated 
Code (1895) vol. 1, 

179, applied to the 
entire State; manda- 
tory; coni a few 
positive rules, but 
mainly restrictive, 


Laws 1908, ch. 136; 
Laws 1910, chs. 208, 
209; Laws 1914, chs. 
149, 150; Laws 1916, 
ch. 161; Code 1917, 
secs. 538-6431. 


R. S. 1908, secs. 5833- 
6238; Amended 
Laws 1919, pp. 


Laws 1917, 8 
269-272, 281, 2. 


375. B. PE, 1919, secs. 
4802-5266. 


State officers, District 


cery 
supreme court ju e 


egisl: 
delegates und county 
officers in counties 
of 175,000 to 300,000, 
city officers in cities 
000 or over and 
„000 or 

more. 


Revised Code of 1921, | United States Sena- 


vec, 631-875; 


Laws, 
192%, ch. 123. 


tors, State officers, 
district officers, 
county officers, city 
and town officers 
G 3,500 or more), 
elegates to consti- 
tutional convention, 
presidential electors. 


Not noted. 


MISSOURI 


1 per cent of the total 
vote cast in the dis- 
trict but not less 
than 30 nor more 
than 1,000. 


MONTANA 


{At toast 2 per ceat of | 


. 


office. Filed 
days before rag 
for State =. | 


days for local 18 


Not noted ad 


60 days before primary. Parties 5 
cent 
Nonpartisan ticker 


Act of Mar. 8 1887 ap- R. I., sec. 181; Amend- | State officers 1 per cent of total vote eA Parties casting 5 Third Monday in June 
plied to entire State; | ed Laws of 1912, ch. at general election. cent of total vote — preceding d —— 
mandatory; p 2; R. L. 184, Amend- | Congressional and ju- | 5 per cent of entire and having candi election, 7 weeks be- 
afew positiverules but | ed Laws of 1907, ch. | dicial district of- vote cast in the dis- dates in last preced- | fore city elections. 
mainly restrictive. 225; Laws of 1909, ch. cers. trict; ing election, 

Act of Apr. 25, 1895, ap- 95; Laws of 1012, ch. County legislative 10 per cent of entire | 15 to 20 days, 
plied to entire State; 2; Law of 1913, ch. and municipal, vote cast in county 
mandatory; 389; Laws of 1921, eh. or city. 
the method ot conduct- | 38,322; Laws of 1923 | United States Sena- | Non primary | 40 days. 
ing primaries. ch. 127. tors and delegates to ot not less than 

seen = ir gabe sce 50 nor more than 100. 

Judges Supreme court, 500; | 40 days, 

court — of Pedis- strict court, 250. 

trict e and 

municipal courts; 

county officers; mu- 

nicipal officers in 

first and second class 

cities. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Not noted First: Between Ist and 


weeks after first 
mary. First 5 
poma primary 
eld third Tuesday 
in August, Second 
1 pri- 
first. Au, Municipal pet 
un 
maries are held at 
time fixed by munic- 
ipal executive com- 
mittee. Second to 
be held not later than 
7 days after first. 


3 Bb First Tuesday of Aug- 


in even-num- 


days 
before any conven- 
tion. 


Filed when nomina- | All parties. 70 days before any gen- 
tion petition first eral election and 14 
begins to circulate. ove before no — 

ons, 
day of May of — 
dential years. 


Citation and provi- 
sions of nal 
primary election laws 


Act of Mar. 26, 1887, ap- 
plied to whole er 
mandatory; 

a few positive 5 
but mainly restrictive 


Act of Feb. 5, 1883, ap- 
plied to entire State; 


mandatory; prescribed 
few. positive 


a 
but mainly restrictive. 


Act of Mar. 27, 1878, 
applied toentire State; 
mandatory; W 
tion. Act 
Mar. 23, 1883, el 
to entire State; man- 
datory; contained re- 
strictive regulations 
only. Act of May 9, 
1884, applied to entire 


tion officers to qualify. 
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NEBRASKA 


Citation of subse- 
quent legislation 


Acts 1907, p. 202; 1900, 
P. 246; 1911, p. 220; 
— 2 P. 302; wits P. 
J iy 


+ 210, 212, „21s, 
216; 1923, p 


Laws 1913, p. 476; 

amema mane 1020 
p. Rev. 

yan 120 5. p. 2713 
2723; Laws 1923, p. 
40; Laws 1925, p. 18. 


8. 
Laws 1016 ch. 32; 
Laws 1916, cbs. 41, 
277; Laws 1915, ch. 
3165 Laws 1914, ch. 
108 sane 1912, ch. 
388; Comp. Stat. 
1910, p. 2162 


necessary that a 
deciaration be made 


State offices, United 
States Senator, 
Member of Con- 


gress. 
City and county offi- 
ces. 


Delegates and alter- 
nates to national 
convention and na- 

tional committee. 


Township offices, pre- 
cinct offices, ward 
offices. 


United States Senator, 
Congressmen, State 
senators, State ofi- 
cers, ree 


Justice 
coat ate ads 
district 


county officers, town 
officers, township 
ustiess of 


De and alter 
nates to the national 
convention, mem- 
bers of State, county, 
and municipal com- 
mittees; Congress- 
men, United States 
Senator, * 
son ity ions 

ves, city com: 
sioners. 


Office for which itis | Number of adherents 
t required for efectivo 


Not more than 5 per 


1,000. 
Not less than 200 and 


Not Jess than 500 from 


Not less than 50, and 


10 or more voters 


nominating petition 


cent of voters need 
sign. Not less than 


not exceeding total 
number of voters. 


each district or the 
district and from 


two-thirds of coun- 
ties therein. 


NEVADA 


NEW JERSEY 


Representatives, 
or alter- 
nates, 100, City 


half, 01 17 11 of 
ol cen 

vole cant at 
—— election; 
township snd ward, 


Parties falling within 
the scope of the law 


5 per cent of entire 
vote at last election. 


the primary. 


30 days before 


State; 25 days for 
couniy and munici- 
ais he 
year 
delegate or alternate. 


cent of total vote 
for Representative 
in Congress. 


Parties polling 10 per 
cent of total State 
vote at election for 
member of general 
assembly. 
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Date on which 
primary is held 


on Tuesday, 5 weeks 
before election. 


40 to 00 days before | Parties casting 6 per e 


nor later than 20 days 
prior to special elec- 
tions. 


Comp. Stat. of 1910, p 


27162; basically the 


same as now. 


Act of Apr. 24, 1866, ap- 
plied 


1882, a 

ties 8 cities 

of 200,000 and over, ex- 

cept the county of 

New So mandie 

10 prescri 
observed at pri- 


pet ce act of May 11, 
1883 extended ove 
to entire State; act of 
May. 2, 1887, applied 
to cities of 10,000 and 
over; act of Mar. 29, 


cities of the first and 
second class, optional 
in cities of third and 
fourth class; prescribed 
system of party organ- 
ization; made the con- 
duct of primaries a 
public function. 


Public Stat., supple- 
ment, 1901-1913, p. 
; laws, 1621, P. 
165; laws, 1923, p. 63. 


1 ag fos of 


120 dh 30 


i This act was defeated on referendum, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State officers; con- 
gressmen, cou 
ors, State senators, 
State representa- 
tives, county ofM- 
cers. 


All candidates for 
pub 


. city officers; 
village 0 


Governor, 200; con- 


gressmen, 100; coun- 
cilor, 50; county of- 
ficers, 20; State sen- 
ator, 15; State re- 
presentatives, 5; 
officers, 5. 


NEW YORE 


number of enrolled 
voters except in | 
New York mies 
need 


oughs of 250,000 pop- 
ulation, 1,000; 
county and d borough 

offices cna 
250,000 inhabitants) 
5005 Seco d-class 


tricts in New York 
City, 1,500; other 
county officers, 250; 
third-class cities, 

assembly dis- 


of New York City, 
250. 


Not more than 60 days | Parties goling. 8 per | First Tuesday of Sep- 
cent of vote tember bienn: 


nor than 35 days 
before primary, 
when they to 
be filed: wi 

tary of Btater others 
not less than 40 days. 


| 
3 per cent of total | Signatures 


| Parties polling at least 


25,000 votes at last 
gubernatorial eles- 
tion. 


biennially in 
the even numbered 
years. 


Fall primary is held 


Seventh Tuesday he- 
fore general election 
and in addition a 
„ 

Tuesday in 


April in years ot 
idential election. — 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


DECEMBER 9 


Citation andprovi- 
sions of original 
primary election laws 


Citation of subse- 
quent legislation 


Laws of 1915, ch. 101; 
Laws of 1917, ch, 218; 
Laws of 1923, p. 286. 


Office for 1 it is 
necessary t 
declaration be made 


solicitors ol peo 
districts, State ofi- 
oe legislators, 

officers, 
United States Sen- 


Number of adherents 
required for effective 


nominating petition 


None noted 


When petition and 
acceptance must 


and 2 weeks before 
second primary, 


Six weeks before first | All parties havi: 


Parties falling within 
the scope of the law 


can- 
didates voted for at 


part 
e 
oes not apply 
8 counties 
as to county officers 
and members of 
lower house of State 
legisisture, but on 
petition of one-fifth 
of voters question of 
holding a pimery 
may be submitted 
to voters and if a 


primary 
applies 
to such county. 


Date on which 


First 1 in zeo 
preceding genera 
eg Second or 

-of primaries are 
held 4 weeks after the 
first 3 rege dn 
between wo 
highest 1 


Act of Mar. 13, 1885, ap- 
plied to entire State; 
mandatory; restrictive 
8 act of Mar. 

20, 1890, applied to en- 
tire State; mandatory; 
restrictive regulations. 


Laws of 1913, sec, 851; 
Laws of 1915, p. 192; 
Laws of 1923, p. 271, 
272. 


County officers; dis- 
tri ud 


NORTH DAKOTA 


District officers, 5 per 
cent of total party 
vote, but not to ex- 
ceed 200; municipal 
officers names of at 
least 5 per cent of the 
votes cast for re 


the preceding 

tion; municipal oa 
cers On nonpartisan 
ticket; 10 per cent of 
electors in the ward 
or precinct for which 
the officer is to be 
elected. 


nonpartisan tickets 
must file petition at 


least 20 days before 5 


election. 


nor, 


of March for munic- 
ipal primaries. 


Act of Feb. 24, 1871, ap- 
applied to entire State; 
cae with political 

bed the 

oiee of conducting 

es: act of — — 

Ene tame plied 

existing laws, app 
to cities of the first 
grade and class; op- 
tional with parties, 
made conduct of pri- 
maries a public func- 
tion. 


Sin Code of 1921, 
eh. 6, p. 1226; laws 
of 1923, p. 143. 


Senators, Congre 
men, Statė officers, 


district officers, 
— officers, mu- 

pal o com- 
— aoe of political 
parties, 


Not less than 60 days | Casting 10 per cent of | Last Tuesday in 
before primaries. total 


vote for 
ernor, 


EOY- 


A 
for presidential 101 cle 
tion and all other of- 


elections are held ut 
least 2 weeks prior 
to election. 


1910, secs. 449-454, 


1925, ch. 20. 


Revised Statutes of 


3024-3076: Laws of 
1915, p. 245; Laws of | 


State officers, district 
officers, county offi- 


gressmen, t 
judges, city officers, 
town officers. 


OKLAHOMA 


None required.. Not more than 100 nor 


OREGON 


Jess than 50 days be- 
fore primary. In 


8 10 
days before. For 
county and town- 
ship officers not 
more than 90 
than 


litical part: 
Feng ed and intend- 
ing to make nomi- 
nations for the next 
general election, 


First Tuesday in Au- 
gust of each even- 


ernor, 
towns third Tuesday 
in March in year 
when municipal elec- 
tions are held, 


Act of Feb. II, 1891, ap- 
plied to cit ties of 2.500 
and over; mandatory; 
prescribed the method 

sr conducting prima- 

ries. 


ag one of 1921, 


United States Sena- For municipal and Each candidate files | All parties casting 20 Third Friday in May 


tors, Congressmen, 
State officers, Dis- 
trict officers, county 
officers, city officers, 
town officers, pre- 
einct officers, local 
judges, prosecuting 
attorneys, members 
of legisiature. 


single county offices 

signed by electors in 
one-fifth o of precincts 
of such city or coun- 


pecan in each of 
2 counties in dis- 
trict. For State at 


pe declaration. 


per cent of entire 
vote for presidential 
electors at last gen- 

eral election. 


of even years. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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Citation and provi- 
sions of original 
election laws 


Citation of subse- 
quent legislation 


Comp. Stat. 1920, sec. 


Act of June 8, 1881, 
to. entire 9664-9724; Laws 1881, 


plied to State; 
mandatory; restrictive 
tegulat ions only. Act 
cf June 29, 1881, ap- 
plied to entire State; 
m acaba Ale ya 
primary dection offi- | 
ters to qualify, Act of 

June 13, 1883, applied 

io entire State; manda- 

tory; restrictive regu- 

lation. 


1925, No. 214, 


Act of Dec. 22, 1888, ap- 
plied to Daeg States 
mandatory; preseri bed 
n few rules to govern 
primary. Act of Mar, 
9, 18%, applied to 
counties of 40,000 and 
over; mandatory; sup 

plements the above act. 


Code of 1912, vol. 1, 

ch. 13; amended by 
Laws of 1915, pp. 
163 and 81. 


Office for which it is 
that a 


United States Senator, 
Congressmen, State 


. 


——— 
o schoo! 
Pa officers, and 
all other election of- 
fices, except presi- 
dential electors. 


Governor, lieutenant 


tors; United States 
Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 


States Senator in 
each of at least 10 
counties, State offi- 


al committeemen 

supreme and 
pron 5 100 

5 coun- 

ties, 3 

to nation- 


senatorial districts 
by 200 electors, 
State representa- 
tives, State — 8 
tee county oi 

cers, 100 electors, in- 
spector of elections, 
5 electors; all other, 
10 electors. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


200 or more for State, 


None requirod | 


President 
States 


United 


enators, 


Parties falling within 
the scope of the law 


Each ane which 
polled in 3 least 10 


any officer and 2 per 
cent of largest entire 
vote in State for any 


cent of largest entire 
vote in any county 
for officers for that 
county. 


Date on which 
primary is held 


say 3 in Sep- 


ber in odd-num- 
bered years; third 
Tuesday in May in 
even-numbered 
years, except presi- 


dential year, when 
held fourth Tuesday 
of April. 


Last Tuesday in Au- 
gust of ene omon 
year; second an 
third primaries, each 

two weeks succes- 

sively thereafter. 


Laws 1917 234; | President, Vice Presi- On or before Jan. Any political organi- | Fourth Tuesday in 
Laws "abn a ch. dent, Congressmen, — or district preceding the pri- zation which has Mareh in each even- 
Amended Laws 191 State officers, coun- ce; 3 or more ſor mary; for State offi- had candidates for numbered year; sec- 
ch. 4, 46; revised se ase ee y . office; not ces, 9 days; for State offices on the ond Tuesday in No- 
code, 1919, sec, 7097- officers, ct om- less than 1 per cent county officers, 70 official ballot at the vember of each odd- 
7200. cers, United States of the electors of the days. last election, numbered year for 

Senators, supreme party vote cast for or which now has or the election of i com- 
Laares, circuit governor st the last shall hereafter effect mitteeman and 3 pro- 
= election in a national organiza- posal men, and 3 pro- 
ti Ste camy ar tion. men 
district which ct, known as 
the candidate is pro- the initiatory pre- 
posed. ct on, 
TENNESSEE 


Laws of 1901, ch. 39; 
Sbannon's Code of 
1919, sec. 1307a-1 to 


1307b-29. 


Act of Apr. 8, 1895, ap- 


Complete Statutes 
plied to entire State; 


920, sec. 3084-3174; 


mandatory; contained Laws 1905, 
restrictive regulations session, p. 542; Laws 
only. 1938, 
ch. 60, Laws 
1911, p. 18; Laws 
> P. Laws 


Members of State leg- 
islature, governor, 
2 pon mis- 

oners, ongress- 
men. United States 

Senators. 


Co 


tors diy elias. 
* y 
town officers. 


Governor, State offi- 


cers, en, 
district officers, 
county officers, 
U Sena- 


TEXAS 


or by 25 voters. 


later 


before 


Filed 60 to 30 days be- Parties casting 10 
fore primary. tire te 


Saturday 


day in June. 


Compiled Laws of 
1917, secs, 2150, 2151, 
2325. 


3 officers in 
and second 
—.— eit ies, mayor, 


and 


100 qualified voters. 


third Mon- 


9 
mary 


election for 


mayor, 


commis- 
sioner, or auditor. 


. 


2 ol en 
for governor. 


vote 


votes in last general 
election. 


Not nated 


First Tuesday in Au- 


i. of even-num- 


years. 


9 by een Not later than first | Parties casting 100,000| Fourth Saturday in 
tom ae June 


Feat amen ‘ot 


—. 45 in even-num- 
8 sehr 


eee ie nt 8 

necessary: spec lal 
date deter- 
party com- 
mittee; city and town 
punes 10 days 
'ore election. na 


Second Tuesday pre- 
ceding general mu- 
nicipal election. 
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Citation and provi- 
sions of nal 
primary election laws 


Act of Mar. 27, 1890, ap- 
jed to the entire 
State; 5 with 
litical parties; pre- 

scribed the method of 
conducting primaries, 
Act of Mar. 21. 1895, 
applied to incorpo- 
rated cities and towns; 
mandatory; prescribed 
the method of conduct- 
ing primaries. 


| 
Act of Mar. 5, 1891, ap- 
lied to t entire 
patti 8 with 
itieal parties; con- 
tained a fow itive 
rules but mainly re- 
strictive. 


Act of Apr. 24, 1891, ap- 
plied counties of 
oer 150,000; manda- 

rescribed the 
method of conducting 
prhneries; act of Apr. 
23, 1887; mandatory in 
counties of 200,000 and 
over. and in cities of 
the first and second 
class; optional in cities 
of the third and fourth 
class; similar to fore- 
going act 


Act of Jan. 7, 1891, ap- 
plied to entire pas | 
optional —— 
parties; 
itive rules 
primaries. 


oe | 
* 
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Citation of subse- 
quent legislation 


Laws of 1021, c 
8, 9, and 10, 


Remington’s com- 
per Statutes. of 


1 5, 88 
laws of 1916 2A 1010 


Laws 1918, sec. 11-1; 
Laws 1915, chs. 381, 
65, 604; Laws 1019, 
ch. 352; Laws 1913, 
sees. 35-20, 35-21; 
Laws 1916, ch. 92, 
see. sess., 1916, ch. 

Laws 1917, ch. 
550 Laws 1915, ch. 
479; Laws 1911, ch. 
615; Laws 1919, ch. 
671; Laws 1923, ch. 
14, 17, 18, 71. 237; 
Laws 1925, ch. 317; 
ch, 443. 


Laws of 1911, ch. B; 
Laws of 1915. ch. 160; 
Laws of 1917, ch. 83; 
Compiled Laws of 
1920, sec. 2488. 


Office for which it is 
necessary that a 
Aeblaration be taal 


All officers required to 


be chosen at Bi —.— 
election except presi- 
dential aS ne ant 


Doss aot apply. t 


town, village, 
or fire district of- 
core, 


United States Sena- | Personal declaration | 30 days before the 
primary. 


tors and Con 
men, district o 
embracing more 
than one county, 
the State 

ture, judges of the 
superior court, 
county, and city 
officers. 


* United 


nt 
tates Senator, Co 


except 
judges; city and 
town officers of over 
10,000. 


United States Sena- 
tors, State officers, 


nonpartisan ballot.) 


United States Senator, | 
all other election of- 
ficers, State, county, 
district; unuas 55 
legislature; mu 
pal officers in cities 
and towns of 6,000 or 
more, judges and 
county superintend- 
st primary Dat ow 3 

on a 
nonpartisan ballo! 


VERMONT 


Number of adherents 
for effective 
nominating petition 


For governor, United 
States Senator and 
offices to be voted 
for by whole State, 
500 signers. Repre- 
sentative to n- 
gress, 250; county 
offices, 2 per cent of 
iy vote for that 
9 last election. 
Representative 
general assembly, 3 

cent of total yote 
for all candidates for 
that office, last elec- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON 


only required. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


When petition and 
oe must 
be filed 


tives — less than 14 
days. 


Parties falling within 
the scope of the law 


Parties polling 5 per 
cent of entire vote 
of State for governor 
at preceding elec- 
tion. 


Any party at last city 
or general election 
which wes listed on 
1 or any 
candidate or group 
of candidates who 
polled 10 per cent of 
the vote in the last 
general or city elec- 
tion. 


One per cent of entire | At least 30 days before | Casting 10 
primary. 


vote cast at last gen- 
eral election in the 


pany, ed a gov- 


DECEMBER 9 


Date on which 
primary is held 


Second Tuesday in 


September in Lerch 


cial election. 


Second 3 of 


September, bien- 
nially. Sp pri- 
maries held 4 weeks 
before election. 


the frst rst Tuesday in 
August; cities and 
towns fix the prima- 
ry day by ordinance, 
at least 25 days be 
fore election. 


1 per cent of voters in Filed not later aes Casting 5 per cent of | First Tuesday of Sep- 


each of at least 6 
counties and 1 per 
cent to 10 per cent 
of total number of 
voters of State for 
State officers, Con- 
gressmen, 2 per cent 
of voters in one-half 
of the counties of 
the district and 2 
per cent to 10 per 
cent of total vote; 
= others, 3 Der cent 
of party vote in one- 
sixth of election pre- 
cincts and 3 per cent 
to 10 per cent A 
total vote; city, 2 
per cent of vote cast 
= last election, filed 

20 days before pri- 
mary. 


WYOMING 


» 


United ‘rates Sena- 
tors and Congress- 
men; 4 per cent for 
district officers; all 
others, 5 per cent. 


the last Tuesday 
uly. 


party ae at last 


given a place on the 
ticket. 


tember for general 

election; any other 

puman two weeks 
fore election. 


and towns, 


1926 


Date and provisions of 
1 ree, Primary elec- 


Act of Apr. 20, 1895, ap- 
plied to entire State; 
optional with political 

es; contained a 

w positive rules but 

mainly restrictive, 

Act of Mar. 3, 1897, ap 
plied to entire Sta 


mandatory; 9 
renee regulations 
only. 


Act of Mar. 29, 1887; 
applied to New Castle 
C Suniy nRT 
preseri the method 
of conducting prima- 
ries. Act of May 27, 
1897, similar to above, 


` 


Noted previously. 


Act of Oct. 22, 1887, ap- 
plied to entire State; 
mandatory; con 
restrictive lations 
only. Act of Oct. 21, 
1891, applied to the en- 
tire State; ppg nga 

bed a few rules 


to govern eee 


Act of Apr. 10, 1880, ap- 
to certain 


coun- 

Hes, optional with po- 
ti par ties; 
scribed method 


conducting 


Laws 1912, 
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ALABAMA 


Citation of subsequent 
legislation 


Laws 1915, 218, — 
amended by La 
1919, p. 969. 


1678-1713. 


Laws 1901, ch. 5014, 
as amended by 
Laws 1905, ch. 5471. 


Laws 1917, p. 183; 
Laws 8 210; 
Laws 1008, B; 


ch. 7, 
amended 1 by La Ta 

1914, ch 
by 127510 1920, ch. 72, 
; Laws 1910, 


— 85 50; b. Carroll's Stat- 
utes, 1922, sec. 1549 - 


11551. Laws 1922, 


p. 276. 


Second Tuesday in 


Held in all respects 
like general primary. 


Second Wednesday of 


Date of primary 


May of presidential 

and second 

y in August 

of every even-num- 
year. 


August edi a 
receding 
general Sections. 


ties may hold pri- 
mary on the same 


in month of May. 


more than 25 per 
cent of vote in State. 


ARKANSAS 


Any organized party 
may avail itself of 
the act, but must 
DETE ONEN 
pay all ex- 
of the pri- 

mary. 


DELAWARE 


No two political par- | Casting 10 per 


of vote of State or 
any subdivision 
thereof. 


FLORIDA 


OESE ecg 
m years. Ifno 
candidate for United 
Btates Senator or 
governor receives a 
3 
ty unit votes 
t A alot the 
r 
mary on such candi- 
dnes. + held on the 
first Wednesday in 
Se Only the 
two highest candi- 
dates appear in the 
second primary. 
§ primaries to 


vacancies are 
held on a date fixed 


GEORGIA 


the law, 


The 
ity of the 


Held in all respects By city or county 
like general pri committee. 


Any y may avail Tte decision whether 
itselt of shall be 


cides whether a pri- 
mary shall be hel 
and gives pub! 
notes thereof. 


Apparently by the 
y eich tings 


party 
determines whether 
& primary shall be 
held and gives 
proper notice, 


Mandatory 


State officers, district 
officers, county offi- 
cers, municipal ofi- 
cers. 


Offices for which candidates are nominated 
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None required. 


2 States Senator, None required. 


sca of legidlature, 
ae thes State offices, 
district offices, 


county offices, town- 
ship offices, munici- 
pa offices, circuit 


l 
author- | City officers; also any 


other elective officer; 
also delgates to a 
convention to nom- 
— 5 S dates for 
ce. Ifa primary 
is held to elect dele- 
gates to a State con- 
vention, the party 
pays all expenses. 


None required, but 


any person desiring 
to be a candidate 
must notify the 
party committee 10 
days before the pri- 
mary. 


Casting 20 cent of | Govern authorit 
total vote at presi- Sy y 


dential election. 


of each party may 
determine whether 


United States Senator, 


City officers only, 


governor, State offi- 
cers, judges of su- 


ture, 
(cities a 75 „0000, 
county officers. 


Optional with parties 
as to State officers 


must be filed by 
each candidate and 
witnessed by 2 
voters. 


None 


No provision. 


ee In 
cities petitions are 
filed 10 days before 


3 and signed 
y 50 voters. 
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Date and provisions of 
original primary elec- 


Citation of subsequent 
tion laws Remeron 


Date of primary 


Act of Mar. 3, 1892, ap- | Laws 1912, p. 611; m3 First 8 in Au- 
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VIRGINIA 


Parties to which 
applicable 


Polling at least one- 


DECEMBER 9 


Offices for which candidates are nominated 


Declaration of option 
Petitions 


The governing ve ao United States Sen- At least 60 days before 


lied to localities; man- 513; 191 fourth of the total ity of the part ator, State officers, the primary, a candi- 
tory; preseribed the . io 1924, 5 Rais 1 election vote cast at presi- Kor) unit determ 8 Congressmen, gen-“ date must file a dec- 
oo Loch eek teeta]. Greeting ine eee cltiminal CC 
aries. nex - on offices, county of- 50 signers Falte 
pam municipal elec- mary. therein. fices, town officers. | States Senators, State 
5 
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NOMINATIONS UNDER THE LAWS OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Citation: Consolidated Statutes of the Dominion of New Zealand, Vol. 
III. p. 539, as amended by the Statutes of the Dominion of New 
Zealand, I George V, p. 268.) 

A man may be nominated upon fulfilling the following requirements 
and regulations: 

(1) Any man duly qualified may, with his consent, be nominated as 
a candidate for any district by not less than two electors of that dis- 
trict by a nomination paper in the proper form transmitted to the 
returning officer so as to reach him not later than noon of the 10th day 
before the day appointed for the poll. 

(2) The consent of any man to be nominated may be signified to the 
returning officer by letter sent by post or affixed to the nomination 
paper, or by ordinary message by telegraph, which shall be deemed to 
be delivered in time if delivered at the telegraph office for transmission 
within the time hereinbefore limited. 

(8) No elector may nominate more than one candidate. 

(4) On receipt of every proper nomination the returning officer 
shall immediately forward to the chief electoral officer at Wellington, 
by expeditious means, the names of the several candidates nominated, 
and shall also advertise the same in some newspaper circulating within 
the district in such manner as he deems most likely to give full 
publicity thereto. 

(5) Any candidate may withdraw, not later than the time limited 
for making nominations, by giving or transmitting by letter to the 
returning officer a notice in the proper form. 

(6) If only one candidate is nominated, or if any candidate who has 
been nominated withdraws in manner hereinbefore provided, and there 
remains only one candidate, the returning officer shall, by public notice 
on or before the day appointed for taking the poll, declare that candi- 
date to be duly elected. 


NOMINATIONS UNDER THE LAWS OF AUSTRALIA 


(Citation; The acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Vol. XX, page 227) 


A person may be nominated upon fulfilling the following require- 
ments and regulations; 

(1) A person to be nominated as a Senator or a Member of the 
House of Representatives must be qualified under the Constitution. 

(2) A nomination must be made on the proper form and must name 
the candidate, his place of residence, and occupation; and it must be 
signed by not less than six persons entitled to vote at the election for 
which the candidate is nominated. 

(8) No person shall be nominated to become a Member of the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth who— 

(a) Is at the date of nomination a member of the Parliament of a 
State; or 

(b) Was at any time within 14 days prior to the date of nomination 
a member of the Parliament of a State; or 

(c) Has resigned from the Parliament of a State and has the right, 
under the law of the State, if not elected to the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth, to be reelected to the Parliament of the State without 
the holding of a poll. 

(4) No nomination shall be valid unless: 

(a) The person nominated consents to act if elected, and declares 
that he is qualified under the Constitution to be elected as a Senator 
or a Member of the House of Representatives, as the case may be; 

(b) The nomination paper is received after the issue of the writ and 
before the hour of nomination; and 

(c) At the time of the delivery of the nomination paper the person 
nominated or some person on his bebalf deposits with the Common- 
wealth electoral officer or divisional returning officer, as the case re- 
quires, the sum of £25 in money or in Australian notes or in a banker's 
check. 

(5) A candidate may withdraw his consent to his nomination at any 


electoral officer for the State in the case of a Senate election, or with 
the divisional returning officer for the division in the case of a House 
of Representatives election, a notice of withdrawal in the prescribed 
form, and thereupon the nomination shall be canceled and the deposit 
lodged shall be returned. 


NOMINATIONS UNDER THE LAWS OF QUEBEC 


(Citation: The Reyised Statutes of the Province of Quebec, vol. 1, 
p. 262 (1925).) 

A person may be nominated upon fulfilling the following require- 
ments and regulations: 

(1) The lieutenant governer shall fix the day for the nomination of 
candidates. 1 

(2) The place fixed for the nomination of candidates shall be the 
courthouse or town hall, or some other public or private building, in the 
most central or most convenient place for the majority of the electors of 
the district. 

(3) Any 25 electors of the electoral district for which the election 
is held may nominate a candidate for such electoral district by signing 
a nomination paper in the proper form, stating therein the name in full, 
residence nddress, and profession or occupation of the person proposed 
in such manner as sufficiently to identify such candidate, and by pro- 
ducing or by causing the said nomination paper to be produced to the 
returning officer at the time and place indicated in the proclama- 
tion. 

(4) At the close of the time for nominating the candidates the re- 
turning officer shall deliver to every candidate, or agent of a candidate 
applying therefor, a duly certified list of the names of the several 
candidates who bave been nominated. 

(5) No nomination paper shall be considered valid unless it is ne- 
companied by the consent of the person nominated, with the exception 
of a person who Is absent from the Province, such absence being noted 
on the nomination paper, 

(6) Any candidate nominated may withdraw at any time before the 
closing of the poll by filing with the returning officer a declaration in 
writing to that effect signed by himself in the presence of two electors 
for the electoral district, who shall also sign the same as wit- 
nesses, 

NOMINATIONS UNDER THE LAWS OF ONTARIO 


(Citation: Statutes of the Province of Ontario, 16 George V (1926), 
p. 78) 

A person may be nominated upon fulfilling the following requirements 
and regulations: 

(1) The nomination shall be by writing on the proper form, signed 
by at least 100 duly qualified electors of the electoral district, and 
stating the name, residence, and legal addition, occupation, or descrip- 
tion of the person proposed in such manner as sufficiently to identify 
him. A person shall be deemed to be a duly qualified elector If he 18 
qualified to be entered on the list of voters as entitled to vote at the 
election. 

(2) Each candidate shall be nominated by a separate nomination 
paper. A duly qualified clector may sign the nomination paper of dif- 
ferent candidates. 

(3) The nomination paper may be produced to and filed with the 
returning officer at the time and place fixed by the proclamation, or 
on cither of the two days next preceding that on which the meeting 
for the nomination of candidates is to be held. 

(4) The nomination paper shall be accompanied by the consent in 
writing of the person therein nominated, except where such person is 
absent from Ontario, when such absence shall be stated in the nomina- 
tion paper. 

(5) A candidate may withdraw at any time after his nomination and 
before the opening of the poll, by delivering to the returning officer a 
declaration in writing to that effect, signed by himself in the presence 


| of a subscribing witness, and any votes cast for a candidate who has so 


time before the hour of nomination by lodging with the Commonwealth | withdrawn shall be null and vold, and if, after the withdrawal, there 


1926 


remain but one candidate, the returning officer shall return as elected 
the candidate so remaining. 


Mr. DILL. This table shows that the American people have 
definitely adopted the primary as the accepted method of nom- 
inating candidates. It is in continual operation, and while not 
perfect, is the most satisfactory system of popular control of 
nominations we have yet devised. 

POPULAR vorn AGAINST REPEAL OF PRIMARY 


Only two States have repealed their primary namely. 
New York and Idaho, and the repeal only applies to State and 
Federal officials there. These repeals were not submitted to 
the voters. In several States the legislatures have tried to 
repeal ‘the primary laws, but when the people have had a 
chance to vote at a referendum, they have voted overwhelm- 
ingly for the primary. In 1920 Montana voted 77,000 to 60,000 
against repeal. South Dakota voted 82,000 to 65,000 against 
repeal. Nebraska voted 133,000 to 49,000 against repeal. My 
own State of Washington voted 140,000 to 57,000 against 
repeal. 

The buying of nominations for the Senate recently in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois has furnished one kind of political lead- 
ers, and those inclined to the reactionary view, that the people 
can not be trusted to control their Government officials, and 
excuse for attacking the primary as a system of nomina- 
tion. 

QUESTION FOR DEBATD IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The question of whether or not the results of the primary 
have been such as justify its continuation as a method of 
nomination has been made the question for debate in the 
high schools of my own State and in other States. 

Owing to the fact that the primary has been in operation for 
from 10 to 25 years in nearly all of the States, the younger 
generation know little of any other system for making nomina- 
tions, except that of which they can read. Their parents and 
teachers have forgotten many of the evils of the old convention 
system. Thus instead of discussing the operation of the 
primary versus the actual operation of the convention they find 
themselves discussing the operation of the primary against 
e theories of the convention and other plans of nomina- 
tion. 

CONVENTION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


In theory the convention plan appears to have many desir- 
able features. In theory the delegates are elected by the 
popular vote of their precincts to transmit and interpret the 
will of the voters in the convention hall. In practice from two 
to a dozen active partisans meet in precinct caucuses and name 
as many of themselves as their particular precincts are per- 
mitted to have as delegates, Or, if the choice be by ballot 
under election laws, possibly a few more than that will vote; 
but in either case the active partisans control the naming of 
the delegates. There are exceptions to this general rule, but 
three-fourths of the delegates are hand-picked, machine-con- 
trolled men and women, whose first purpose must be to exalt 
the party with which they are identified by working with the 
leaders and bosses of that party. 

In theory the convention brings the best elements of the 
party together for consultation, cooperation, and promotion of 
party enthusiasm which will help to assure party victory at 
the polls and just, responsible, and efficient administration of 
the Government by those elected to office. 

In practice it often brings the worst elements of the party 
together, At best it brings the political henchmen of the party 
leaders, the puppets of those with wealth and power who 
desire personal favors from Government officials and also 
special-privilege legislation. With bands playing, galleries 
cheering and hooting, and the offers of future preferment as 
well as the insistence upon the duty owed for past favors, the 
candidates of the leaders are put across. It is during the 
white heat of a convention that bosses can do their best work, 
and once the candidate is nominated the delegates go home to 
carry their precincts. If the candidate wins, he owes victory 
to the leaders who nominated him. Without nomination, he 
could never have been elected. 

In theory the delegates will search out men of special merit, 
lift them from unknown characters into positions of leader- 
ship, and this, too, without much loss of time or great expense. 
In this way, in theory, poor yet capable men may win nomina- 
tions who would never be known otherwise. Representing all 
communities and all classes, they will be able to formulate a 
platform that will insure victory. 

In practice the leaders decide upon candidates from two 
standpoints: First, whether or not they are good party 
organization men; and second, as to their value to the party 
ticket in getting voters for the party as well as for themselves. 
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If a poor man is nominated, he is forever obligated to the 
bosses who named him. 

Instead of representative delegates writing the platform 
many towns and communities are represented by proxies, held 
by the manipulators of the political machine. They prepare 
a platform to catch votes, and their disregard of it so often 
during the old convention days fully justified the clever char- 
acterization of the old eolored man to the effect that 
“Piatforms is not made to stand on; they’s made to get 
in on.” 

CONVENTION NEGATION OF PEOPLE’S WILL 

The convention system served its purpose as the method of 
nomination during the earlier period of our history. But it 
outlived its desirability years ago and has been tolerated as 
a means of nominating Presidents largely because the primary 
system seems almost impossible of operation with so many 
candidates as would file in 48 States, scattered over a country 
so large as ours. 

But the actual operation of the convention system is almost 
the negation of the people’s will in the selection of presidential 
nominees. I have attended all of the national conventions of 
both leading parties since 1908, with the exception of one 
Republican conyention. In addition I attended the two Pro- 
gressive conventions in 1912 and 1916. The truth is that 
unless the political party is united on a candidate, as it was 
for Wilson in 1916 and Coolidge in 1924, the convention almost 
entirely disregards the people’s will. 

In 1920 the Republican conyention nominated Mr. Harding 
not because there was any popular demand for his nomination 
but because former Senator Penrose and a few other Repub- 
lican bosses chose him. His administration had two Cabinet 
officers who betrayed their trust and the trail of scandal that 
has been revealed is the worst in the history of the Republic. 
In 1924, after the Democrats had wearied themselves and the 
whole country almost to desperation fighting over Smith and 
McAdoo, some leaders decided on John W. Davis, who had no 
popular support previous to the nomination, and he was the 
worst defeated nominee since the Civil War. The convention 
system is no longer representative of the people as a whole, but 
simply representative of party leaders. 

ADVANTAGES AND EENEFITS OF PRIMARY 


The experiences of the people with the primary have proved 
its adyantages and benefits to be so great that it seems like a 
proposal to turn the wheels of the chariot of democracy back- 
ward, even to suggest a return to the convention system. 

What are those benefits and advantages? 

DESTROYED PARTY SLAVERY 


The direct primary has destroyed party slavery. It has 
freed the voters from the power of party names and turned 
their attention to the candidate himself. The old slogan of 
the party bosses, “ Vote the ticket straight,” seems as out of date 
now as The king can do no wrong” and The sun do move.“ 

Fifty years ago voters who dared to scratch the ticket were 
termed “mugwumps” in derision. To-day it is considered 
one of the best traits of good citizenship to “vote for the 
man instead of the party.” 

The convention system, with its worship of party, has not 
produced a single great national leader in 50 years, with the 
exception of William J. Bryan in 1896, and it was his oratory 
that swept all the leaders aside and made him the popular 
idol for the rest of his life. Roosevelt, Wilson, Hughes, and 
La Follette were products of the independent voters and not 
of the party system such as the convention fosters. 

FREED CANDIDATES AND OFFICIALS FROM BOSSES 


Not only has the direct primary freed the voters from 
party slavery but it has freed candidates before election and 
publie officials after election from the control of the party 
bosses. The fact is that the direct primary has practically 
destroyed party bosses in all the States where it operates. 
It compels a public official to make a record satisfactory to 
the people, because he must go to the people for renomination. 
He is not bound by the platforms written by partisan leaders, 
but must carry out the pledges made by himself when asking 
for votes, F 

INCREASES NUMBER OF 


Another benefit of the primary is that it causes a much 
larger number of voters to participate in the nomination 
and election of public officials. Our civilization is fast chang- 
ing from a political and social institution to an industrial and 
commercial institution. More and more the masses of the 
American people find that their daily struggle for existence 
leads them to think in terms of industry and commerce instead 
of public affairs, They find it makes little difference to them 
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who is in public office, whether it be in the courthouse or the 
statehouse, or the Capitol or the White House. 

They do not stop to consider the fact that the Government 
operates so smoothly that they find it unnecessary to concern 
themselves seriously about who holds public offices is in itself 
the greatest tribute to the stability of the Government, and 
makes it all the more important that men of high integrity, 
big ability, and real statesmanship should be elected to the 
oftices of big responsibility in order that the Government may 
continue to function so well. 

STAY-AT-HOME YOTES 


The stay-at-home vote in this country has been gradually 
increasing year by year. Mr. Simon Michelet, of Washington, 
D. C., has made a most complete and detailed study of the 
facts, His report shows the stay-at-home yote since 1880 as 


follows: : 


Stay-at- Per SER Per cant 
home vote y: voting 
1, 800, 000 16 Rt 
2, 400, 000 19 81 
2, 490, 000 18 82 
3, 200, 000 21 79 
2, 800, 000 19 8! 
5, 100, 000 B 77 
6, 600, 000 33 67 
7, 200, 000 33 67 
8, 900, 000 37 63 
6, 900, 000 30 70 
25, 705, 000 > 51 


It will be noted that, with the exception of 1896 and 1916, 
the percentage of the stay-at-home vote has steadily increased. 
In those elections there was a greater interest on the part of 
the voters in the issues raised, which were really economic 
rather than merely governmental. The tremendous increase in 
the stay-at-home yote in 1920 is due in part, of course, to the 
enfranchisement of the women, many of whom did not desire 
the right to vote and naturally failed to exercise that right. 
Had it not been for the operation of the primary laws to keep 
interest aroused in voting, the stay-at-home vote would have 
been even greater. 

Mr. Michelet gives the figures of the stay-at-home vote in 
foreign countries, as follows: 


In Australia the stay-at-home yote during the 20-year period, 
1900 to 1920, has averaged about 30 per cent, ranging as high 
as 45 per cent in 1901 to as low as 17 per cent in 1917. 

Queensland and New Zealand have champion voting records 
with only 15 per cent stay-at-home voters. 

Belgium has stay-at-home vote of 20 per cent to 30 per cent. 
Switzerland in 1922 had 24 per cent stay-at-home voters. Den- 
mark in 1924, 23 per cent stay-at-home; Norway, 30 per cent; 
Sweden, 35 per cent in 1919, and 44 per cent on the prohibition 
question in 1922; Italy in 1923, 36 per cent stay-at-home votes; 
Argentina, 37 per cent; and Uruguay, 40 per cent. 

I cite these figures because they show the lack of interest in 
the use of the franchise throughout the world, where the peo- 
ple have some real control of certain branches of their govern- 
ment. Here in the United States, where we boast of democracy, 
it is particularly important that every means of enabling the 
people to maintain more direct control shall be adopted and 
retained. 

MORE VOTE IN PRIMARY THAN ELECTION IN SOME STATES 


According to Simon Michelet, of Washington, D. C., of the 
85 States that made nominations by state-wide primaries this 
year, about a dozen cast a larger primary vote than the vote 
for President in those States in 1924. Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin stand out as the most striking instances. 
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Reviewing the situation, Mr. Michelet says that the 1,451,557 
votes cast in the Pennsylvania Republican senatorial primary 
in 1926 is 50,000 more than Coolidge and Dawes received in 
1924, Wisconsin Republican primaries in 1926 brought out 
466,637 votes, as against 311,614 for Coolidge and Dawes. This 
is explained in part by calling attention to the fact that much 
of the La Follette-Wheeler vote moved into the Republican 
primary. 

States where the Democratic primary vote approximates or 
exceeds the Davis-Bryan vote are in the South or on the 
border, whef nomination is often equivalent to election. They 
include Arizona, Florida, Georgia. Louisiana, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas. California and 
Wyoming also show larger Democratic primary votes In 1926 
than the Democratic vote in the 1924 election. Minnesota cast 
410,176 Republican primary votes, which is only 10,000 less 
than the Coolidge-Dawes vote, Tlinois cast 1,146,798 votes in 
the Republican primary, which was 80 per cent of the Coolidge- 
Dawes vote in 1924. 

In my own State of Washington the Republican primary vote 
of 206,508 this year compares favorably with the 220,224 for 
Coolidge and Dawes. In Oregon the Republican primary vote 
this year was 90 per cent of the Coolidge-Dawes vote, and in 
Nevada the Republican primary vote was 12,414 this yeur, 
against 11,248 for Coolidge and Dawes. 

PEOPLE EDUCATED TO USE OF PRIMARY 

What do these figures show? They show that the people are 
becoming well educated to the use of the primary. In those 
States where either party has an overwhelming majority and 
nomination means almost certain election, the people realize 
that if they are to have a voice in naming their public officials 
they must go to the primary. If the primary should be abol- 
ished and the convention system substituted, the people would 
have practically no direct control of the actual selection of 
their officials. 

My own belief is that if we abolished the partisan require- 
ments at the primary so that each voter could secure a blanket 
ballot of all party tickets, just as he does at the regular 
election, and then let the candidate receiving the highest vote 
on each ticket be declared the nominee, it would increase the 
interest in the primary still more and result in the nomination 
of stronger candidates on all tickets. 

PRIMARY NOMINATES BETTER MEN 


Even under the party primary system the candidates are 
better men than they were under the convention system. At 
least that has been our experience in the West. When I use 
the term “better men,” I mean better for the people, because 
they are not under obligation to any boss, partisan crowd, or 
convention machine. 

This leads me to make some observations regarding political 
parties. What is a political party? What is the test of party 
membership? Who is to pass on that question? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is making a very interesting 
observation. A long time ago, when we had kings, it was 
said that the king had an infallible conscience, and could do 
no wrong; that his will was law. It wus very convenient 
for the people to bow to that will and to that law. They 
could do it with a good conscience, because the king had an 
infallible conscience; at least, they thought so. 

Through bitter experience humanity learned that it was 
not true that the king had an infallible conscience and conld 
do no wrong, and for their own good they got rid of the king. 
But it seems that as a matter of our political existence 
humanity had to have something to bow down to. It was 
easier to have some one give orders than to investigate and 
arrive at a conclusion for ourselyes. So we substituted a 
political party with an infallible conscience to give orders, 
something to which we could bow down, and which we 
could obey. The Senator undoubtedly recognizes the conven- 
jence of that arrangement, recognizes that it is much easier 
than for each citizen of the United States to do his own 
thinking. Some day we will discover that the party is just 
as fallible as the king was. Then what shall we bow to and 
obey? I simply wanted to call that to the Senator's attention. 

Mr. DILL. I appreciate the observation of the Senator, 
because he always illuminates any subject on which he speaks, 
particularly when it touches the question of popular govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the adage to which the Senator has referred, 
that “the king can do no wrong” and the fact of the king 
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being a character to whom the people could look up, has 
caused party leaders to assume that they were the kings of 
the organizations which bear the names with which they 
connect themselves. 

Again I ask, Who constitute a political party in this coun- 
try? Practically every American, with few exceptions. at one 
time or another has said that he is a Republican or a Demo- 
erat. Yet he would not think of allowing that statement to 
bind him to vote one ticket or the other regardless of what his 
desires might be. When you come to analyze just who con- 
stitute a political party you find you have a very nebulous 
kind of an organization, There are probably a hundred 
thousand members of precinct organizations and party com- 
mittees in this country, but only a few of them are really 
active. National platforms are usually written by less than 
a hundred men. Then the great masses of the American 
people, running into the millions, go to the polls and vote. 
And who shall say but they themselves to which party they 
belong, and who shall say but a man himself, even in this 
body, to which party he belongs? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? ; s 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I would like to call the Senator's atten- 
‘tion to another comparison. In the olden days, if a man 
disobeyed the king, he might be expelled from the country and 
very often was, Now when a man disobeys the dictates of his 
party or party boss he is expelled from the party. Undoubt- 
edly he would be expelled from the country if the party leaders 
could expel him from the country. It only shows that history 
is repeating itself. 

Mr. DILL. The period of expulsion, however, seems to 
depend upon the expedient needs of the party concerned. I 
have noted some very distinct liberality coming over Repub- 
lican leaders in this body. For instance, in the last year, or 
two years, certain Senators were thrown out of the party, 
“deprived of their party chairmanships and their rank in 
committee assignments, but now they are not only welcomed 
with open arms but are invited to come in. Even the Presi- 
dent at the White House, I understand, now recognizes the 
Senators from North Dakota as good party men. They are 
to be permitted now to name party appointees in the State of 
North Dakota. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryenam in the chair). 
The Senator will suspend a moment for an announcement. 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived and there being no un- 
finished business to be laid before the Senate, without objec- 
tion the, Senate will continue the consideration of the pending 
bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had no intention of injecting myself into 
this debate if the Senator himself had not referred even to 
the White House killing the fatted calf and bringing the 
degenerates back into the party. Has the Senator observed 
that just recently—I suppose the nomination is pending before 
the Senate now—the President of the United States has ap- 
pointed a man in the District of Columbia, whose name I will 
not undertake to pronounce because I am fearful that I might 
get it wrong, but who acknowledges the fact that he is a 
Democrat? I understand he has never concealed it but boasts 
of it. When the Senator is talking about the change of heart 
that is coming over the people along these lines I would like to 
call his attention to the fact that I have heard from a very 
reliable authority that the action taken by the Republicans 
in the Senate a couple of years ago, in which they demoted 
some Republicans who had not held up to the faith on all 
occasions, is to be used as a precedent; that, instead of the 
world getting better, it is getting worse; that that episode 
is going to be used as a precedent, and the President of the 
United States himself is going to be brought “on the carpet”; 
that the fact that the leader of the Republican Party has so 
far forgotten his allegiance to the party as to appoint a Demo- 
crat to the position of commissioner of this great city is going 
to result in the same action being taken that was taken with 
reference to those four Senators; and that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] is going to be chairman of the 
committee which shall see that proper action is taken for such 
disloyalty to the Republican Party. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us not say too much about that until we 
get them back into the party. 

Mr. DILL. All of these examples that are cited only bring 
us back to this position, that the nebulous nature of a political 
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party is such that no man or set of men have the right to set 
themselyes up as being the simon-pure, to decide that they 
alone shall be permitted to enter the inner shrine of the star 
chamber. The fact of the matter is that political parties are 
entirely voluntary organizations, and a man has a right to 
call himself anything he desires, and to vote as he pleases and 
do as he pleases politically. Whenever any crowd of men set 
themselves up to say to others You shall not be a part of this 
party,” or “ You shall belong to some other party,” they have 
assumed an authority not permitted either by the written 
Constitution which I have discussed or the unwritten law 
which has been so widely adopted to insure popular control of 
this Government. 

Mr. President, I was saying that the primaries bring about 
the nomination of better men than under the convention sys- 
tem. I want to define the term “better” in the sense of the 
interests of the people, because when a man secures his nomi- 
nation by a primary he is under obligation to nobody except 
the people whom he will serve if elected. He wins his nomina- 
tion by the votes of the rank and file. He is free to follow 
his convictions of right or wrong without taking the dictation 
of any party boss who helped to nominate him in the conven- 
tion. This fact tends to make them more responsive to the 
people's will as well as more independent of party claims upon 
them. ` 

Another advantage of the primary is that it compels those 
who expend excessive amounts of money to buy nominations 
to come out into the open instead of passing it from hand to 
hand in some back room of a convention hall. Any State de- 
sirous of preventing excessive expenditures can do so by the 
enactment of a law limiting the amount to be expended. 

RIDICULOUS -DEFENSE OF LARGE EXPENDITURES 

Those who want to return to the convention system try to 
excuse the spending of hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of dollars in Pennsylvania and Illinois to buy nominations 
to the Senate this year by saying that so many people vote at 
the primaries that such expenditures are justifiable. 

Where does the logic of such an argument against the pri- 
mary lead? Why, to the abolition of elections as well as the 


abolition of the primary system. More people vote in an elec- 


tion than in a primary, so according to such reasoning it would 
cost more to be elected than to be nominated. This would mean 
we must have two conyentions to nominate and one general 
convention to elect. 

Of course, such a proposal is ridiculous, but it is no more 
ridiculous in reality than attempting to justify candidates for 
Senator who spend fifteen to fifty times as much for the nomina- 
tion as the salary for the whole six-year term, on the ground 
that large numbers of voters make such expenditures necessary. 

y TAKE NO BACKWARD STEP 


If we are to abolish the primary system, what method of 
nomination shall we adopt? Those opposed to the primary have 
but one answer—the convention. 

Mr. President, that would be a backward step. The American 
people never have gone backward in the democratization of this 
Government, From the days when Patrick Henry, making a 
speech against the adoption of the Constitution, cried out: 


By what authority do the framers of the Constitution say “We, the 
people,” instead of We, the States ? 


I say that ever since that day we have had those patriotic 
souls among us who feared to advance or to make changes in 
the Government. Sometimes the people have listened to the 
words of caution and conservation, but I do not recall when, 
once having adopted a principle of government which enlarges 
the direct control of the Government by the rank and file of 
the people, they have then gone backward to the less demo- 
cratic and more indirect system of control, 

The American people are progressive. They plan ahead. 
They work for the future. They go forward. The primary is 
not perfect. It needs improvement and should be changed to 
meet objections that develop; but we shall not abandon it or 
return to a system which our fathers found intolerable in 
most of the States. We endure the convention system for the 
nomination of President because as yet we have been unable 
to formulate a plan more satisfactory to the people as a whole. 

RETAIN FULL LIGHTS OF SUFFRAGE 


Patrick Henry believed that the “We the people” of the 
Constitution was a delusion and that the officials of the central 
government would not be responsive to the people's will as the 
Officials of the State were. It has taken 135 years of experi- 
ment and struggle to reach the advanced position in popular con- 
trol of the government we have now attained, To abolish the 
right to select candidates by popular vote as well as to elect 
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officials from among candidates, would be to establish a partial 
denial of suffrage. 
KEEP SOURCE OF GOVERNMENT PURE . 

The control of nominations is the citizens’ citadel. It is the 
source of power in government, Let us not destroy the foun- 
tain from which the blessings of good government may flow, 
but rather let us busy ourselves with the establishment of laws 
and conditions that will keep the sources pure. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 
JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I suggest the 
Psd of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wavsworts in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Schall 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham George McLean Shipstead 
Bleasy rry MeMaster Shortridge 
Borah Gillett MeNar Smith 
Bratton Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Steck 

Bruce Gooding Neel Stephens 
Cameron Gould Norr Stewart 
Capper Greene Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Hale Overman Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Pepper Tyson 

Curtis Harris Phipps Underwood 
Dale Heflin Pittman Wadsworth 
Dill Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Johnson Reed, Mo Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex, Recd, Pa. Wheeler 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind. Willis 

Ferris Kendrick Sackett 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] is temporarily absent from 
the Chamber on official business, 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Nonnrok] is unavoidably absent. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
auswered to their names, a quorum is present. 

s MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gun, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8128) to punish 
counterfeiting, altering, or uttering of Government transporta- 
tion requests. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 2858) to fix the salaries of certain 
judges of the United States. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 8128) to punish 
counterfeiting, altering, or uttering of Government transporta- 
tion requests, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at a meeting of the Chancellor 
and Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to-day there was 
presented to the Institution by Mr. Walter 8. Gifford, president 
of the American Teleplione & Telegraph Co., a bust of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. I ask that the address made by Mr. 
Gifford’ on the occasion be printed in the Recorp. It is a 
historical recital of Mr. Bell's invention of the telephone. 

There being no objection, the address was andere to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


PRESENTATION BY WALTER 8, GIFFORD, PRESIDENT AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CO, OF THE BUST OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL TO THE 
SMITHSONIAN [NSTITUTION, DECEMBER 9, 1926 


Mr. Chancellor, Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and Mr, 
Secretary, the stately presence and the hearty genial smile of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell were for many, many years familiar to these halls, 
Now that he is gone, we of the telephone which he invented ask the 
privilege of seeing to it that as his memory will always remain here 
with you who were associated with him in the conduct of this great 
institution, so also his face and the spirit that always actuated him 
shall continue to be familiar to those who come in and out of this 
building. whether as workers, as students, or simply as visitors. 

To us of the telephone, history presents the figure of Alexander 
Graham Bell as that of a young man of 29 with black hair, To you 
he is primarily the distinguished citizen of his later years with white 
hair and full white beard, But whether of few or of many years in 
age, his eye and his smile were always the same—keen, radiant, gen- 
erous, génial, even jovial in his enthusiastic interest in all that con- 
cerned the welfare of his follow men. Alexander Graham Bell was 
always young in spirit—young in his loyal companionship with others, 
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young in his engrossing devotion to the service of the unfortunnte, 
young in his absolnte confidence in life. The years brought no differ- 
ence in his spirit. His spirit was always the same. 

But although our closest association with Alexander Graham Bell 
was in his earlier days, we of the telephone as & matter of fact 
usually think of him as you do in his later years. Accordingly we 
haye asked our sculptor to present in this portrait the young spirit 
of this man, not in his early years when he invented the telephone 
and when he was only at the beginning of his great career, but in the 
full maturity of his riper manhood, in his large versatility, when he 
had accomplished so much, when he had gone forth into other fields 
and in every field had wrought fruitful achievement. 

So, as we of the telephone see in this portrait the inventor of the 
telephone, may radio see no less the inventor of the photophone, the 
first wireless; may surgery see the inventor of that device which 
preceded the X ray in the merciful location of foreign substances in 
the body; may aviation see the friend and champion of Samuel P, 
Langley and the experimenter of the tetrahedral kile; may naval en- - 
gineering see the inventor of the hydrodrome; may the deaf see him 
who all his life was their teacher and benefactor; and may all who 
work for the improvement of the human race see the tireless student 
of heredity, eugenics, and longevity, 

Alexander Graham Bell was for nearly 30 years—from 1893 to his 
death in 1922—a regent of the Smithsonian Institution, For the 
same long period of time he was a member of the executive committee 
of this board. You know his services in this capacity better than I. 
But his earliest association with this lustitution is specially significant 
to us, and it is a common bond between the Smithsonian and the 
telephone. On that occasion this institution in the person of its great 
first secretary, Joseph Henry, rendered a most important service to 
humanity and the future. It was in March, 1875, before Bell invented 
the telephone. The incident happened in one of these rooms; possibly 
in this very room, Bell was at that time thoroughly worn out and very 
much discouraged. In all lines of work, in all the triumphs of life, 
great discouragement often precedes the splendid moment of final suc- 
cess, Let me read to you from Bell’s own account of it in a letter to 
his father and mother written on his return from Washington to Salem: 

“I am now beginning to realize the cares and anxieties of being an 
inventor, Flesh and blood could not stand much longer such a strain 
as I have bad upon me, You seem to think that my anxieties are 
over, when in truth they are really only beginning. 

“When I was in Washington,” Bell goes on, “I had a letter of intro- 
duction to Professor Henry, who is the Tyndall of America. I had 
found that some of the points I had discovered in relation to the 
application of acoustics to telegraphy had been previously discovered 
by him, I thought I would, therefore, explain all the experiments 
and ascertain what was new and what was old. He listened with an 
unmoved countenance but with evident interest to all, but when I 
related an experiment that at first sight seems unimportant, I was 
startled at the sudden interest manifested. He started up, said, Is 
that so? Will you allow me, Mr. Bell, to repeat your experiments and 
publish them to the world through the Smithsonian Institution, of 
course giving you the credit of the discoveries?’ 

“I said it would give me extreme pleasure, and added that I had 
apparatus in Washington and could show him the experiments myself 
at any time. We appointed noon next day for the experiment. I get 
the instrument working, and he sat on a table for a long time with the 
empty coil of wire against his ear listening to the sound. 

“I felt so much encouraged by his interest,“ Bell continues, “ that 
I determined to ask his advice about the apparatus I have designed 
for the transmission of the human voice by telegraph, I explained the 
idea and said, ‘What would you advise me to do—publish it and let 
others work it out, or attempt to solve the problem myself?’ He 
said he thought it was ‘the germ of a great invention,’ and advised 
me to work at it myself instead of publishing. I said that I recognized 
the fact that there were mechanical difficulties in the way that ren- 
dered the plan impracticable at the present time. I added that I felt 
that I had not the electrical knowledge necessary to overcome the diffi- 
culties. His laconic answer was, ‘Get it.’ I can not tell you how 
much these two words have encouraged me.” 

Bell went ahead and “got it.“ A year later, on March 10, 1878, 
from his little laboratory on the top floor of his boarding house at 
5 Exeter Place, Boston, Bell telephoned his assistant, “Mr. Watson, 
come here; I want you." 

Alexander Graham Bell was grateful to Joseph Henry for that 
encouragement all his life. No less, I am sure, was he grateful to this 
institution. So, too, with us, the scientific sons and heirs of Alexander 
Graham Bell, with our reverence for the memory of Joseph Henry and 
our appreciation of this noble center of science and culture, I assure 
you, gentlemen, that as we come here to-day there is in our feeling 
something of gratitude for that vital encouragement from the great 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to the young inventor of the 
telephone just at the time when he needed that encouragement most. 

Mr. Chancellor, gentlemen of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and Mr, Secretary, in behalf of the American Tele- 
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phon & Telegraph Co., and in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of the telephone, I present to you this bust of Alexander 
Grabam Bell. 


PROHIBITION OF POISONOUS GASES IN WARFARE 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of what is known as the poison-gas treaty in open 
executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Idaho. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate in open executive 
session proceeded to the consideration of the protocol for the 
prohibition of the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or 
other gases, and of bacteriological methods of warfare, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
June 26, 1926, as follows: 


The undersigned plenipotentiaries, in the name of their respective 
Governments : 

Whereas the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, 
and of all analogous liquids, materials, or devices, bas been justly 
condemned by the general opinion of the civilized world; and 

Whereas the prohibition of such use has been declared in treaties 
to which the majority of powers of the world are parties; and 

To the end that this prohibition shall be universally accepted as a 
part of international law, binding alike the conscience and the practice 
of nations; 

Declare: 

That the high contracting parties, so far as they are not already 
parties to treaties prohibiting such use, accept this prohibition, agree 
to extend this prohibition to the use of bacteriological methods of 
warfare, and agree to be bound as between themselves according to 
the terms of this declaration. 

The high contracting parties will exert every effort to induce other 
states to accede to the present protocol. Such accession will be noti- 
fied to the Government of the French Republic, and by the latter to 
all signatory and acceding powers, and will take effect on the date 
of the notification by the Government of the French Republic. 

The present protocol, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall be ratified as soon as possible, It shall bear 
to-day’s date. 

The ratifications of the present protocol shall be addressed to the 
Government of the French Republic, which will at once notify the 
deposit of such ratification to each of the signatory and acceding 
powers. 

The instruments of ratification of and accession to the present 
protocol will remain deposited in the archives of the Government of 
the French Republic. 

The present protocol will come into force for each signatory power 
as from the date of deposit of its ratification, and, from that moment, 
each power will be bound as regards other powers which have already 
deposited their ratifications. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
protocol. 

Done at Geneva in a single copy, this 17th day of June, 1925, 

For Germany 

H. von ECKARDT, 
For the United States of America 
THEODORE E. BURTON, 
Huer S. GIBSON. 
For Austria 
E. PELÜGL, 
For Belgium 


For Brazil 
Contre-Amiral A. C. pE Souza E, SILVA, 
‘ Major Estrvio Lerrio DE CARVALHO, 
For the British Empire 7 
I declare that my signature does not bind India or any British 
dominion which is a separate member of the League of Nations and 
does not separately sign or adhere to the protocol. 
ONSLOW. 
For Canada 
WALTER A. RIDDELL, 
For the Irish Free State 


For India 
P; C Cox, 
For Bulgaria 
For Chile 
Luis CABRERA, 
— Général de Division. 
For China 


For Colombia 
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For Denmark 
: A. OLDENBURG. 
For Egypt 
For Spain 
Emitio DE PALACIOS, 
For Estonia 
J. LAIDONER. 
For Abyssinia 
GUÊTATCHOU. 
BLATA HEROUY HEROUY, 
A. TASFAE. 
For Finland 
O. PNXCKELL. 
For France 
J. PAUL-BONCOUR. 
For Greece 
VASSILI DENDRAMIS 
D. VLACHOPOULOS. 
For Hungary 
For Italy 
Pietro CHIMIENTI, 
ALBERTO DE MARINIS-STENDARDO, 
For Japan 
M. MATSUDA, 
For Latvia 
COLONEL HaRTMANIS. 
For Lithuania 


For Luxemburg 

CH. G. VERMAIRE, 
For Nicaragua 

A, SOTTILE. 
For Norway 


For Panama 


For tbe Netherlands 
W. DOUDE Van TROOSTWIJK. 


W. GUERIN. 

For Persia 

For Poland 
Général Castum Sosxkowsxkt. 
G. D. MORAWSKI 

For Portugal 


A. M. BARTHOLOMEU FERREIRA, 
AMERICO DA COSTA LEME. 

For Rumania 

N. P. Couxxxx. 

Général T. DUMITRESCU. 


For Salvador 
J. GUSTAVO GUERRERO. 
For Siam 8 
For Sweden 
For Switzerland 
LOHNER, 
Ep, MULLER. 


For the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
J. DOUTCHITCH. 
Général KALAPATOVITCH, 
Capt. d. frég. MantasRVIrok. 
For Czechoslovakia 
Dr. VEVERKA, FERDINAND, 
For Turkey 
M. Txvrix. 
For Uruguay 
ExN RF E. Bumno, 
For Venezuela 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this treaty was discussed at 
some length in executive session at the close of the last session 
of Congress, but I presume it is proper again to go over the 
terms of the treaty and the facts relative to its negotiation, 
although I do not propose to do so at any great length. 

This treaty grew out of the Traffic-in-Arms Conference, 
which was held in Geneva in 1925. I will read the material 
part of the treaty, as it is brief: 


The undersigned plenipoteniaries, in the name of their respective 
Governments: 

Whereas the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases 
and of all analogous liquids, materials, or devices has been justly 
condemned by the general opinion of the civilized world; and 
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Whereas the prohibition of such use has been declared in treaties 
to which the majority of powers of the world are parties; and 

To the end that this prohibition shall be universally accepted as a 
pert of international law, binding alike the conscience and the practice 
of nations; 

Declare: 

That the high contracting parties, so far as they are not already 
parties to treaties probibiting such use, accept this prohibition, agree 
to extend this prohibition to the use of bacteriological methods of 
warfare, and agree to be bound as between themselves according to 
the terms of this declaration, 

The high contracting parties will exert every effort to induce other 
states to accede to the present protocol. Such accession will be noti- 
fied to the Government of the French Republic, and by the latter to 
all signatory and acceding powers, and will take effect on the date 
of the notification by the Government of the French Republic. 

The present protocol, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall be ratified as soon as possible. It shall bear 
today's date. 

The ratifications of the present protocol shall be addressed to the 
Government of the French Republic, which will at once notify the de- 
posit of such ratification to each of the signatory and acceding powers. 

The instruments of ratification of and accession to the present 
protocol will remain deposited in the archives of the Government of 
the French Republic 


Mr. President, that is the material part of the treaty. The 
treaty has been signed by some 30 or 31 powers. This treaty 
seems to be something in the nature of a consummation of 
the efforts which have been put forth for the last 30 years 
to prohibit or control the use of certain instruments of war- 
fare, poisonous instruments and poisonous gas. The effort 
began at the first Hague conference. It may be interesting 
to the Senate to go back briefly over the facts showing the 
effort which has been put forth, the things which have been 
accomplished, the nations which have been interested in the 
proposition, and those which now approve of the prohibition 
of poison gas, either in one form or another. I say “in one 
form or another.“ Some have signed treaties, some have 
signed this treaty, and some have ratified it. 

At the first Hague conference there was signed on July 29, 
1899, a declaration concerning asphyxiating gases, the sub- 
stance of which was as follows: 


The contracting powers agree to abstain from the use of projectiles, 
the sole object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or dele- 
terious gases. 


That declaration was signed and ratified by 25 powers, was 
subsequently adhered to by Great Britain and Nicaragua; in 
all 27. The United States did not sign that declaration, and 
did not agree to it on the part of its delegates. The objec- 
tions made at the time were something in the nature of the 
objections which are made at this time in part. 

In the first place it was contended that no shell emitting 
asphyxiating gases was then in practical use, and therefore 
any conclusions as to the results of the use of such shells would 
be premature. It was also contended that until such shells 
had been tested there was no way of knowing whether their 
use would be inhumane or not. Third, it was contended that 
the asphyxiation of combatants was not per se more in- 
humane than blowing them to bits by high explosives. These 
were the objections which were made, epitomized in my own 
language, by the delegates attending the convention upon the 
part of this Government. The United States did, however, 
sign and ratify The Hague conventions of 1899 and 1907 re- 
specting the laws and customs of war on land. Article 23 of 
the 1899 conyention provides: 


Besides the prohibitions provided by special conventions it is espe- 
cially prohibited (a) to employ poison or poisoned arms, 


Article 23 of the 1907 convention provides: 


In addition to prohibitions provided by special conventions, it is 
especially forbidden to (a) employ poison or poisoned weapons. 


These declarations were indorsed and accepted by the United 
States. 

Article 171 of the Versailles treaty contains the following 
provision: 

The use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all analogous 
liquids, materials, and devices being prohibited, their manufacture and 
importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 


The article is incorporated in the treaty proclaimed Novem- 
ber 14, 1921, between the United States and Germany, restoring 
friendly relations. 

Article 119 of the treaty of Trianon provides: 
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The use of flame throwers, asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, 
and all similar liquids, materials, or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Hungary. 


That article is embodied in the treaty proclaimed December 
20, 1921, eStablishing friendly relations between the United 
States and Hungary. 

Article 135 of the treaty of St. Germain provides: 


The use of flame throwers, asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, 
and all similar liquids, materials, or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Austria. 


Thus the United States has exacted from Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary an obligation not to manufacture or import 
materials for chemical warfare, and recognized that a prohibi- 
tion of the use of poisonous gas in warfare existed at least so 
far as those countries were concerned. 

In November, 1921, what is known as the disarmament con- 
ference met in Washington. Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of 
State, prior to the opening of the conference suggested a tenta- 
tive agenda for the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments, On this agenda was an item as follows: 


Rules for control of new agencies of warfare. 


At a meeting of the committee on program and procedure 
with respect to the limitation of armament Mr. Hughes pro- 
posed that among other subcommittees one should be consti- 
tuted to study and report on the utilization of poisonous gases, 

Mr. Hughes’s statement I quote, I think in full, so far as it 
relates to this matter: 


The committee might well come to a decision indicating an attempt 
to control such agencies. It might soon arrive at a position similur 
to that of the British delegates, but, nevertheless, the matter required 
examination and study, because the sense of humanity had been 
outraged. If nothing could be done, then the world should know why. 
Most of the trouble of this sort during the war arose from the utiliza- 
tion of contrivances which bad not been used before, and from the 
resulting disputes as to analogy, etc, If the civilized world would 
make a declaration such as that a whole city should not be asphyxiated 
on any pretext whatsoever, or that women and children—no part of 
the armed forces—should not be killed by use of bombs against 
civilians on the pretext that the nation was at war, the conference 
would have achieved an important step which would win universal 
support. A start must be made and jurisconsults consulted, if 
necessary, 

Committees should be set up on the questions herein above referred 
to, which, however, are extremely technical and therefore demanded 
technical advice—which certainly some of the delegates would mani- 
festly not be in a position to give. 


The report of the subcommittee was made to the Committee 
on Limitation of Armaments on January 6, 1922. The sub- 
committee's conclusions were, briefly, that the only limitation 
practicable was wholly to prohibit the use of gases against 
cities and other large bodies of noncombatants in the same 
manner a8 high explosives might be limited, but that there 
could be no limitation of their use against the armed forces 
of the enemy ashore or afloat. 

When this report had been presented Mr. Hughes submitted 
to the conference the report adopted by the advisory commit- 
tee of the American delegation upon the recommendation of its 
subcommittee on new agencies of warfare. The advisory com- 
mittee’s report reached the conclusion that there could be no 
actual restraint on the use by combatants of poisonous gases 
in warfare if it were permitted in any guise, and that the 
frightful consequences of the use of toxic gases if thrown 
from airplanes on cities staggered the imagination. It there 
fore recommended the total abolition of chemical warfare, 
whether in the army or in the navy, whether against com- 
batants or against noncombatants. The committee pointed out 
that the United States was perhaps best equipped of all nations 
to use chemical warfare effectively, but that an indication of 
a willingness to refrain from the use of this method would be a 
true expression of the sentiment of the American people. 

Another subcommittee of the advisory committee of the 
American delegation, under the chairmanship of Gen. John J. 
55 submitted a report embodying the following recom- 
mendation : 


Chemical warfare should be abolished among nations as abhorrent 
to civilization. It is a cruel, unfair, and improper use of science. 


It is fraught with the gravest danger to noncombatants and demoral- 
izes the better instincts of humanity, 


Upon another occasion questions were presented to the 
General Board of the United States Navy, and the following is 
the answer, with comments; 


Question. Should gas warfare be prohibited? 

Answer. Yes. 

Comment: 1. The United States would undoubtedly give up a mate- 
rial advantage if gas warfare were abolished. The resources and 
scientific development of this country place it in the front rank of 
nations in the ability to wage efficient gas warfare and insure an ade- 
quate supply of special gases. Nevertheless, its abolition would be 
popular in this country even though its effectiveness as a weapon in 
war has been clearly proved when employed under special conditions, 

2. The tendency of rules of modern warfare is toward restraint in 
the employment of weapons that produce unnecessary suffering. The 
limitations in the employment of the different weapons have that end 
in view. The dumdum bullet and the explosive bullet are well-known 
examples. Following this general principle, gases which produce 
unnecessary suffering should be prohibited. 

3. Gas warfare has a peculiar quality different from any method 
heretofore employed, in that, though directed toward a particular 
target, its destructive effect is not limited to that target, but passes 
beyond control of the belligerent agent and may involve a sacrifice of 
innocent lives over a wide area, On account of this peculiarity the 
use of gas which causes death is objectionable, because not only the 
combatant is killed, a perfectly legitimate target, but many noncom- 
batants may also be victims, and these innocent persons may deliber- 
ately be made the objects of gas attack by unscrupulous belligerents. 
Lethal gases should therefore be prohibited, 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me the date 
of that statement? : 

Mr. BORAH. It was in 1922, but I can not give the month. 
It was during the disarmament conference, as I understand. 
My understanding is that the committee which had this matter 
in charge submitted these questionnaires to the Navy, and that 
was during the disarmament conference. 

The General Board of the Navy submitted to the American 
delegation a report on the subject of chemical warfare, the con- 
clusion of which was as follows: 


The General Board believes it to be sound policy to prohibit gas 
warfare in every form and against every objective, and so recommends. 


After presenting the committee report cited above, Mr. 
Hughes said that despite the conclusion reached by the confer- 
ence subcommittee to the effect that limitation of the use of 
gas by combatants was impossible, the American delegation, in 
the light of adyice from its advisory committee, and the con- 
currence in that adyice by General Pershing, the head of the 
American land forces, and of the special recommendations of 
the General Board of the Navy, felt that it should present the 
recommendation that the use of asphyxiating or poisonous gases 
be absolutely prohibited. The Hon. Elihu Root accordingly 
presented, on behalf of the American delegation, a resolution 
in the following terms: 


The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases and all 
analogous liquids, materials, or devices having been justly condemned 
by the general opinion of the civilized world, and a prohibition of such 
use having been declared in treaties to which the majority of the 
civilized powers are parties; 

Now, to the end that this prohibition shall be universally accepted 
as à part of international law, binding alike the conscience and prac- 
tice of nations, the signatory powers declare their assent to such pro- 
hibition, agree to be bound, especially as between themselves, and invite 
all other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I find that the injunction of 
secrecy still obtains as to the text of this particular treaty, 
although the Senator has just read it. Will not the Senator 
ask that that injunction be removed at this time? 

Mr. BORAH. That was an oversight on my part. I assumed 
that as we were in open executive session it would not be 
necessary; but I ask that the injunction of secrecy be removed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the injunc- 
tion of secrecy is removed. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be observed that this resolution which 
was proposed at the disarmament conference by Mr. Root, and 
which I have just read, is almost in the exact terms, if not 
the exact terms, which are embodied in the treaty which is 
now under consideration. 

There was, of course, considerable discussion by the different 
delegations, which I do not propose at this time, at least, to 
read. 

The resolution which had been offered by Mr. Root was 
adopted unanimously by the committee, and was later incor- 
porated as Article V of the treaty signed by the five powers 
on February 6, 1922, in the following terms. This is the lan- 
guage of the treaty of February 6, 1922, as found in Article V: 
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The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, and all 
analogous liquids, materials, or devices, having been justly condemned 
by the general opinion of the civilized world, and a prohibition 
of such use haying been declared in treaties to which a majority of 
the civilized powers are parties; 

The signatory powers, to the end that this prohibition shall be 
universally accepted as a part of international law binding alike the 
conscience and practice of nations, declare their assent to such pro- 
hibition, agree to be bound thereby as between themselves, and invite 
all other civilized nations to adhere thereto. 


This treaty was ratified by the Senate upon March 29, 1922. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; in just a moment. The treaty which we 
are now considering carries no other provisions than those 
which are found in the treaty of 1922, which was ratified by 
the Senate upon the 29th of March; but, for reasons which I 
shall explain in a few moments, that treaty was not ratified 
by certain powers. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator made no reference to the 
prohibition of the use of bacteriological methods of warfare. 

Mr. BORAH. That was not incorporated in the resolutions 
which were considered in 1922. I should haye so stated. That 
Provision was inserted at the request of the delegation from 
Poland in 1925; and I shall come to that later. It was not in 
the resolution or the treaty which was offered by the delegates 
from the United States at the traffic in arms conference, but 
was inserted upon request of the Polish delegation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was it accepted by the other countries? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. This treaty has been signed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I mean, with this prohibition of bacterio- 
logical methods of warfare? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. It is in the treaty and has been signed 
by the other powers. 

Article VII of the treaty of 1922 provides as follows: 


The Government of the United States will further transmit to each of 
the nonsignatory powers a duly certified copy of the present treaty and 
invite its adherence thereto. 


This is pursuant to the provisions of Article V, whereby the 
signatory powers agree to invite the adherence of all other 
civilized nations. 

The principles of Article V of the Washington treaty have 
apparently influenced the conclusions of two important con- 
ferences in Latin America. At the conference of the Central 
American Republics which resulted in a convention which was 
signed at Washington on February 7, 1923, is found the fol- 
lowing: 

The contracting parties consider that the use in warfare of asphyxi- 
ating gases, poisons, or similar substances, as well as analogous liquids, 
materials, or devices, is contrary to humanitarian principle and to inter- 
national law, and obligate themselves by the present conyention not 
to use said substances in time of war. 


The Fifth International Conference of American States, held 
at Santiago, Chile, March 25 to May 3, 1923, adopted a resolu- 
tion the pertinent portion of which is as follows: 


The Fifth International Conference of American States resolves: 
„„ * To recommend that the Governments reiterate the prohibi- 
tion of the use of asphyxiating or poisonous gases and all analogous 
liquids, materials, or devices, such as are indicated in the treaty of 
Washington dated February 6, 1922. 


The Colombian delegation refrained from voting on this 

resolution, but made a statement in general sympathy with the 
objects sought to be attained. The United States attended the 
Santiago conference, and subscribed to the resolution just 
quoted. 
Then, Mr. President, came the approaching conference de- 
signed to deal with the question of the traffie in arms between 
different nations. Certain instructions were given to the 
American delegates, and these instructions were framed after 
due consultation with the Department of War and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator state 
who was consulted in the Department of War? 

Mr. BORAH. Those names have been given to me, but 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not surprised that the Senator 
has forgotten it, because it was not the head of the depart- 
ment. 
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Mr. BORAH. I do not think it was the head of the depart- 
ment; but the present head of the department, as I understand, 
is in favor of this treaty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Upon that I have no information 
which I can divulge to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that the head of the department 
at that time was also in favor of it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: I make the same comment as to that. 

Mr. BORAH. I also understand that the head of the Navy 
Department is in favor of it. Anyway, after consultation with 
the representatives of these two departments, assuming that 
they represented the departments by authority, the following 
instructions were given: 


In connection with the definition of categories, or wherever in the 
convention it might be considered most appropriate, the department 
would desire to sce an article inserted absolutely prohibiting inter- 
national trade in asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases for use in 
war. In this connection you will recall that the treaty between the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, signed on 
February 6, 1922, contained in article 5 a prohibition against the use 
of such gases. This treaty, it may be noted, is not yet effective, as it 
has not been ratified by France. 


The objection which France made was due, as I understand, 
to the submarine clause. France has signed this treaty and has 
notified the United States that she is ready to deposit ratifica- 
tions. The objection going to the submarines does not obtain as 
to this treaty, of course. „e 


Howeyer, as this Government and various other governments are 
clearly committed to the principle that poisonous gases should not be 
used in warfare, there is every reason for you to press for the inclusion 
of an article prohibiting the shipment of such gases in foreign trade 
for possible use in time of war. The form which such an article might 
take, following in part the phraseology of the treaty of February 6, 
1922, might be somewhat as follows. 


Then follows what is practically the language of the resolu- 
tion incorporated in the treaty of 1922 as Article V. 

Apparently, it was found impracticable at Geneva to adopt 
any treaty with reference to traffic in poison gases or prohibit- 
ing the trade in poison gases. As I am informed, one of the 
principal objections was that certain nations being peculiarly 
fitted and prepared to produce poison gases and others not, a 
prohibition of trade or traffic was deemed unjust and imprac- 
ticable. 

Therefore they took up the question of prohibiting the use 
of poison gases, and instead of undertaking to deal with it in 
the matter of traffic they have dealt with it in the way of ab- 
solute prohibition. 

Mr. President, that, so far as I am aware, covers the facts 
leading up to the signing of the protocol, or treaty, which we 
haye before us. As I have stated, the same proposition now 
found incorporated in this treaty was in the treaty of 1922, 
and has already been ratified by the Senate. It became neces- 
sary to deal with the subject alone, however, by reason of the 
fact that the treaty of 1922 covered submarines, to which there 
was objection upon the part of France. 

The treaty, so far as I see it, presents nothing new in the 
way of dealing with this subject other than that which we had 
when we passed upon the former treaty. For the present that 
is all I desire to say. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator before 
taking his seat answer one question? I am sure he has the 
material there. I was not quite certain, when he referred to it, 
whether the instructions given our delegation to this Geneva 
conference in this connection were confined to the matter of 
regulating or prohibiting the trade in poison gas, 

Mr. BORAH. They were. The instructions in the first in- 
stance covered simply the proposition of prohibiting trade, but 
after it was found impractical to deal with it in that way 
the delegation communicated with the Président or the Secre- 
tary of State, and afterwards received their instructions upon 
this specific provision with reference to prohibition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is with a good deal 
of hesitation that I address the Senate upon this question, be- 
cause I have done so upon a former occasion. On that other 
occasion we were in closed executive session, and perhaps the 
fact that we have now opened the doors and that what may be 
said upon this proposed treaty will be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and made available for public examination 
warrants repeating what I said in executive session. 

I realize perfectly well that the United States, most un- 
fortunately from my point of view, have established a prece- 
dent in this matter of attempting to prevent by treaty stipula- 
tion chemical warfare, or poison gases in war, as it is ordi- 
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narily called. It is true that in 1922, as a result of the de- 
liberations of the Washington conference, the Senate did ratify 
such a treaty. I opposed the treaty at the time in open ses- 
sion, pointing out what I believed to be its essential fallacies, 
and it is for very similar reasons that I am opposing this 
treaty. 

I count the country lucky that the other treaty has not yet 
been ratified in such a fashion as to compel the United States 
to adhere to its provisions. I hope that France will never 
deposit ratifications; that we will recover, at least to that ex- 
tent, from the error we committed upon that oceasion, and that 
we shall not ratify this treaty and shall thus avoid the danger 
which I see lying in this proposal. 

I think it fair to say that in 1922 there was much of hysteria 
and much of misinformation concerning chemical warfare. I 
was not at all surprised at the time that the public very gen- 
erally—not only in this country but in many other countries— 
believed that something should be done to prohibit the use of 
gas in warfare. The effects of that weapon had not been 
studied at the time to such an extent as to permit information 
about it to reach the public. There were many misconceptions 
as to its effects and as to the character of warfare involved in 
its use. 

To-day we have much more information; in fact we have 
complete information, with the result that an entirely different 
picture is afforded in connection with the use of this weapon, 
and the facts with respect to it can be made so clear, I am 
certain, that the proponents of a suggestion of this kind will 
have a good deal of difficulty in defending their position. 

Poison gas, so called, was new to the experience of the world 
when it was first used in 1915 by the Germans, It may be 
remembered that The Hague conyention of 1907 forbade the 
use of poison gas. It should also be remembered that when 
war breaks out treaties and conventions perish, and a perfect 
example of that was the fact that one of the parties to The 
Hague convention of 1907 resorted to the use of a weapon 
forbidden in that convention. Germany's enemies were taken 
by surprise. Some military experts have stated that Germany 
nearly won the war in that surprise attack. The Allies had 
to reply to that weapon by defensive devices and to resort 
to its use in the offensive, and from then to the end of the war 
it became apparent that armies had hit upon one of the most 
effective military weapons ever known. 

It may not be a pleasant thought, Mr. President, but I can 
not get it out of my mind that we shall never be able to pre- 
vent in war the use of a weapon which is militarily effective. 
When a nation is fighting for its life, like an individual, it 
will seize any weapon which will save its life. 

There may be different degrees of cruelty, but we might just 
as well admit that war itself is cruelty, organized cruelty and 
destruction. All of us would like to reduce the cruelty in- 
herent in war if it were possible, but we have to look things 
straight in the face and make up our minds whether we are 
going to accomplish anything by attempting to forbid an indi- 
vidual or a nation using a weapon which may save his or its 
life. I contend that you can not prevent it. It is inherent 
in human nature to use whatever weapon may save the life 
of the person using it. 

I have objected to the first sentence in this treaty because 
it does not state a true fact. It reads: 

Whereas the use in war of aspbyxiating, poisonous, or other gases, 
and of all analogous liquids, materials, or devices bas been justly con- 
demned by the general opinion of the civilized world. 


As I said a moment ago, back in 1922 there was much of 
hysteria about this thing and much misinformation. We have 
the information now complete, based upon facts that are incon- 
trovertible, which indicates very, very clearly that, compared 
with other weapons used in warfare, gas is the least cruel, not 
only in its effect at the time of its use but in its after effects. 
If we are to base our action upon relative cruelty of weapons, 
we would better go to the high-explosive shell and attempt to 
draw a convention which would prevent nations using it, for if 
we compare the effects of high explosives, bullets, and shrap- 
nel on the one side with the effects of gas upon the other we 
can not help reaching the conclusion that gas, while an extraor- 
dinarily effective weapon from the military standpoint, is the 
least cruel of the lot. 

That statement can be sustained by a report of the Surgeon 
General of the Army of the United States, in which the effects 
of gas warfare, so called, compared with the effects of high 
explosive, machine and rifle bullets, and shrapnel, are set 
forth in conyincing fashion. I want to put some of those 
figures in the Recorp, Mr. President, to dispel, if I may, what 
little misconception there is left among those who have studied 
this question at all. 
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I refer to the casualty figures of the American Expeditionary 
Force. There were killed upon the field of battle 34,249 
American soldiers. There were admitted to our hospitals 
as wounded 224,000. Of the 224,000 who were admitted 
as wounded, 70,000 were gas cases. About 30 per cent of 
all the casualties suffered in the American Expeditionary 
Force, as well as about 30 per cent of all the casualties 
suffered in the British Army and the French Army, were gas 
casualties, indicating the effectiveness of gas as a military 
weapon, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, bearing directly on that sub- 
ject, will the Senator tell us what time in the war gas was 
first put into use as a weapon? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was put into nse first in the famous 
attack of the Germans at Ypres, or in the neighborhood of 
Ypres, in 1915. It did not come into general use until several 
months later. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In April, 1915, at the second 
battle of Ypres. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the figures the Senator has given, 30 per 
cent, does he cover the entire period of the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. I should have made it a little 
more clear. I am giving the figures for the American Army, 
which was in the war actively not more than a year. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator referred to the British Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the corresponding period the British 
Army suffered approximately 30 per cent of its casualties from 
gas, aud the same applies to the French Army; 30 per cent of 
all casualties were gas casualties. It is to be presumed that 
the German Army suffered a similar proportion of gas 
casualties, 

Subtracting 70,000 gas casualties from the 224,000 total 
wounded admitted to our hospitals, we have 154,000 American 
soldiers wounded as the result of high explosives, bullets, bomb, 
and shrapnel wounds. 

Of those suffering from gas, there died in our hospitals 1,221 
altogether, and the best estimate the department can give is to 
the effect that on the field of battle about 200 American soldiers, 
all together, died from gas. Sixty-nine thousand recovered out 
of the seventy-odd thousand that were gassed. They recovered 
unmaimed. Only 2 per cent of all the American soldiers who 
were gassed in this war died. The 98 per cent, nearly all of 
them, if they have not been taken from us by some other cause 
since that time, are with us now, and the medical profession 
is rapidly reaching the conclusion that there are no bad after 
effects. 

Questionnaires have been sent to large numbers of physicians 
all over the country in an endeavor to get the opinion of the 
medical profession as to whether gassing has left permanent 
effects upon its victims and, according to the report, an over- 
whelming proportion of physicians say that the effects have 
passed away and that the man who was gassed is going 
through life unmaimed and unhandicapped. 

Contrast that with the effect of bullet, shell, and shrapnel 
wounds. Out of every 100 American soldiers who were struck 
by missiles of that kind 24 died as contrasted with the 2 who 
died out of every 100 of those who were gassed. In other 
words, the solder who was gassed had twelve times the chance 
for his life that the man had who was hit with a bullet or 
shell fragment. Then when we recollect that of the remaining 
76 out of 100 who were hit by bullet and shell fragments a 
large number go through life maimed, minus a leg or an arm, 
or with other distressing injuries, and that no such thing ac- 
companies or follows the gassing of the soldier, we get some 
idea of the relative cruelty of these weapons. 

This treaty is here before us, as it was before the conference 
at Geneva, due almost entirely to the impression that gas war- 
fare is so hideously cruel, far more so than any other kind of 
warfare, that it should be subject to the just condemnation of 
the civilized world. The facts of the case do not support the 
opening paragraph of the treaty. 

Let me illustrate that point further. An interesting insight 
into it is had by an examination of the figures of those who 
were blinded in the American Expeditionary Force. The num- 
ber of soldiers blinded totally in both eyes in the American Ex- 
peditionary Force was 66; partially blinded in both eyes, 44; 
blinded in one eye, 644. The total number, therefore, of eye 
casualties is 754. The report discloses further that of this 
number gas was responsible for the following: Blinded in both 
eyes, 4 (out of a total of 66); blinded in one eye, 25 (out of a 
total of 644). The total number of eye casualties due to gass- 
ing in the whole American Expeditionary Force was only 29. 
All the rest were due to bullets and shell fragments, high ex- 
pinsives. 
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A comparison of that kind indicates very, very clearly that 
if we are appealing for the ratification of this treaty on the 
ground that we want to get rid of the most cruel weapon in 
warfare we are appealing on a very false ground. I grant 
you, Mr. President, that it is cruel. Any injury inflicted such 
as these has an element of cruelty in it, and no decent person 
would fail to shudder at the possibility of war with all its 
cruelty. But when we recollect that 30 per cent of all the 
casualties in the American Expeditionary Forces were gas 
casualties, remembering then the effectiveness of the weapon 
from a military standpoint, and then recollect on top of that 
that such effectiveness is accompanied by a set of conditions 
which indicate very clearly that it is the most humane of all 
weapons used in the last war, it is difficult to understand why 
we should appeal to the public to abandon the use of such 
a weapon and allow the use of the others to go on. 

Let us see about the maiming that follows the use of other 
weapons, These figures again are taken from the report of 
the surgeon general of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Four thousand four hundred and twenty-eight men lost one 
or more of the extremities, a hand or foot, a leg or an arm. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask, before the Senator goes to that 
subject, how effective were what were known as gas masks in 
preventing soldiers from being gassed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I may reply only as a result of the 
reading of official reports and conversations I have had with 
men who went through this thing. There are men in the 
Chainber who have been through it and who can answer the 
question better than I. I may say briefly that in the beginning 
of course there were no masks, the Germans having taken the 
Allies by surprise when they launched the first gas cloud in 
April, 1915. Masks were very rapidly developed by the chemical 
industries of France and Great Britain and became very effec- 
tive against all but one of the gasses, as I understand. The 
gas against which the mask was not especially effective was 
mustard gas. The gas casualties that 1 have commented on 
here include mustard-gas casualties. 

Mr. TYSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. TYSON. I would like to say in that connection that 
I have here the statistics in regard to the effectiveness of 
gas masks in the German army. Notwithstanding the fact 
the Germans were the first to use gas, during the whole of 
the war they had 78,663 casualties; the second year 6,000, 
the third year 19,000, the fourth year 53,000; and that is 
accounted for by the fact that they had gas masks and had 
been instructed in the use of them long before the other armies 
had gas. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was largely a matter of training, 
I understand the Senator from Tennessee to say. 

Mr. TYSON. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand from those figures that tha 
masks proved very effective. 

Mr. TYSON. It would show they are very effective when 
the men are propery trained. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Referring again to the maimed, we had 
4,428 men who lost one or more of the extremities and 4,719 
in whom the flexibility of one or more joints was totally or 
partially destroyed. The total number of men who will go 
through life maimed is 9,147. Not one of them is due to 
gassing. All come from the other weapons. I merely submit 
that observation as a further demonstration of my statement 
of a few moments ago that gas warfare is the least cruel 
of them all. 

Mr. President, I do not want to detain the Senate long this 
afternoon—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I say, before the Senator 
passes from that question, that of course it is not to be ex- 
pected a man would lose a limb through the operation of gas; 
but let me inquire of the Senator whether there are not men 
going through life suffering from ailments due to gas quite as 
serious as the loss of an arm or leg? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Undoubtedly the Senator from Mon- 
tana refers to tuberculosis. There are some rather interesting 
figures on that, figures which quite dispel the popular belief 
that gassing is conducive of tubereulosis—indeed, quite the 
contrary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not understand that tuber- 
culosis is the only result of being gassed, but that other 
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troubles of the most serions nature are attributed to the effects 
of having been gassed. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was upon that point that a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 3,500 physicians, with replies from an 
overwhelming majority that they could not detect such results. 
But as to tuberculosis the figures may be interesting. I am 
reading from the report of the Surgeon General of the Army 
for the year 1920, by which time they had had enough oppor- 
tunity to investigate the effect of gas upon the men in this 
connection. There occurred 173 cases of tuberculosis in the 
year 1918 among the 70,552 men who had been gassed in 
action. Of this number 78 had been gassed by a gas of a kind 
not specified, 8 by chlorine, 65 by mustard, and 22 by phosgene. 
The number of cases of tuberculosis for each 1,000 men gassed 
was 2.45. Since the annual report with reference to cases of 
tuberculosis among the men serving in Europe shows the 
number in 1918 was 3.50 and in 1919, after the war, was 4.30 
per thousand, it is apparent that there was less tuberculosis 
among the gassed men than among those who had never been 
gassed at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not mean to say that 
gassing is a cure for tuberculosis? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not made any such assertion: 
but these figures, if anything can do it, have dispelled . the 
popular illusion that gas is conducive to tuberculosis. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that if those figures are abso- 
lutely correct they go even further than that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the investigation of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Doctor Francine was called as a witness. He 
is one of the leading experts on tuberculosis in the United 
States, I believe, and has made exhaustive studies of the effect 
of the inhalation of gas. He testified that in his judgment 
the inhalation of chlorine gas led to a thickening of the surface 
membrane of the lung, which made it more resistent than nor- 
mally against the lodgment and spread of the bacillus of tuber- 
culosis, and he gave it as his opinion that gassing did, for that 
reason, tend to prevent it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. The Senator evidently does not believe 
that killing people in war with bayonets and shrapnel is any 
nicer way of killing them than with gas. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly not. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. With the Senator’s permission, I want to 
say that the Senator’s remarks are very painful, because they 
“debunk” a lot of this stuff about making war humane. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It can not be done. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. If the Senator and the Senate are going 
to stick to facts and keep their feet on the ground, and stick to 
realities, as to those people who refuse to study the causes of 
war and who have international conferences only for the pur- 
pose of making war nice and pleasant, it seems to me the 
Senator is going to make them very uncomfortable and possibly 
compel them to get down to business after a while and spring 
something reasonable in a treaty for the purpose of putting an 
end to war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the philosophical ob- 
servations of the Senator from Minnesota have contributed a 
great deal toward clearing up some of the eloudy spots that 
have hung over this discussion. The fact of the matter is, as I 
tried to say at the beginning, you can not control the weapons 
used in war if they are militarily effective. You might just as 
well have tried to stop the use of gunpowder years ago when 
it first made its appearance; you might just as well have tried 
to stop the use of Greek fire, which was invented in the days 
of the Byzantine Empire. It was a form of chemical warfare. 
Some historians assert that the invention of Greek fire pro- 
longed the life of the Byzantine Empire at least 200 years. It 
enabled the defenders of ancient Byzantium and the other gar- 
risoned cities of that empire to fight off their attackers. Every 
nation as well as every individual that is attacked will seize 
any weapon that lies ready for its defense. You may agree 
upon convention after convention, but when war breaks out and 
nations are fighting for their lives conventions are torn up, so 
far as the control of weapons is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I desire to inquire of him whether the argument he makes 
now is not an argument merely for the use of these weapons 
for the purposes of offense? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How can you distinguish between 
offense and defense after war starts? 
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e WALSH of Montana. That is what I should like to 
ow. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Each people believes that it is fighting 
for its life, regards itself finally as on the defensive—that is 
the psychology of it—the nation must win the war in order to 
save itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montand. Would not the whole purpose, 
then, be subserved by a provision that poisonous gas should be 
used only in the territory of the belligerent using it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very often the only means which a 
nation may have to defend itself is to take the offensive. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I have heard that excuse 
offered very often as a justification for war. The Germans con- 
tended that they were conducting a defensive war when they 
invaded France, but the world has not accepted that view. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would the Senator from Montana urge 
that the United States Navy be forbidden to use gas outside 
our 3-mile limit? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me that that could 
be taken care of. I have thought of that, too. Of course, we 
must contemplate that in future, wars are going to be carried 
on in the air; and it seems we ought not to disable ourselves 
by being prevented from using gas against an enemy who is 
using it; but I do not look forward very enthusiastically to the 
United States carrying on a defensive warfare on the territory 
of some other power, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps not; but who can tell? The 
Navy may have to do it far beyond our borders; and this 
treaty would prevent the United States Navy doing it if we 
were to be honest in our adherence to the treaty. One of 
the things I dread about this situation, Mr. President, is 
that we would violate this treaty if put to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Under those circumstances, we will violate 
any treaty that we may make, will violate international 
law, will violate commercial treaties; no treaty and no pro- 
vision of international law, no moral obligation or anything 
else will hold a nation when it is defending its life. These 
treaties are not made for such exigencies, Under the law 
of self-preservation all other laws give way, but still we 
make Jaws in order to help in our effort of civilization. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I do not know for what they 
are made. 

Mr. President, if we ratify this treaty, in my humble judg- 
ment, we shall be doing one of two things. We shall be in- 
dulging in a hypocritical gesture or be inviting calamity to 
the Republic; for some day some powerful enemy of ours, 
confident that we will adhere to this convention, will take 
advantage of the fact, just as was done in April, 1915. 

Mr, BORAH. Just how would it take advantage of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By using gas warfare against us. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator mean to say that if a 
treaty were violated by another nation a party to it, we 
would still be bound by it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We would be released from the obliga- 
tion to stand by it, but it might be too late. ; 

Mr. BORAH. This treaty does not interfere with anything 
that we may desire to do at home in the way of developing 
chemical instruments of warfare; it does not interfere with 
the work at home at all; and if a nation against whom we 
were carrying on war should violate the treaty, we would be 
entirely released and permitted to use the weapons which we 
had, whatever they might be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there comes an inter- 
esting suggestion. The suggestion, as I understand it, comes 
from the Senator from Idaho that we could go right ahead 
preparing for gas warfare, although we had promised not to 
use it. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And the Senator anticipates that every 
other nation will do the same. How long would it take for gas 
warfare to reappear under those conditions? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator knows perfectly well that whether 
we go ahead or do not go ahead will not depend upon any- 
thing that is in this treaty, because the treaty does not cover 
that subject at all. The Senator also knows that we are going 
ahead and will go ahead, and in doing so we will in no sense 
violate the terms of this treaty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We will be displaying our utter lack of 
confidence in it. There can not be any other conclusion but 
that. If we honestly believed that the treaty would be adhered 
to, we would dismiss our Chemical Warfare Service immedi- 
ately after we ratified the treaty, because, under those condi- 
tions, we would have nothing to fear from anyone else. 

Mr. BORAH. If this treaty were signed by all the powers, 
if every power that we might have any fear concerning should 
become a signer of the treaty, we might voluntarily take the 
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course which the Senator suggests; but the treaty would not 
obligate us to do it. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH, The treaty does not obligate us to do anything 
except not to use poisonous gas against another nation which 
has signed the treaty; not against another nation which has not 
signed it, but another nation which has signed it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I can not quite see the 
difference in that situation. Apparently those abroad huve the 
same view as has the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. And the same view exactly that the Senator 
from New York has. The Senator from New York knows that 
this treaty does not cover that subject at all, and the Senator is 
perfectly aware of the fact that we will go ahead in the develop- 
ing of this process of warfare, regardless of the treaty, and it 
will not be in violation of the treaty when we do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If we do, with all our protestations of 
fidelity to the pledged word, with all our assertions that we are 
not a militaristic nation—and those assertions are true—I do 
not see how we could look the rest of the world in the face 
while we manufacture gas to use in warfare and train our sol- 
diers to use it following upon the ratification of this treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if this treaty covered that sub- 
ject, if it attempted to limit any nation signing the treaty as to 
what it might do at home—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know we would not be violating the 
letter of the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course not, but that is what the Senator 
would have inferred a moment ago from his statement that we 
would be violating the treaty. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; I never said that we would be 
vlolating the treaty, I said that we would be indicating very 
clearly to the world that we did not have any confidence in the 
strength of the treaty when the test came. 

Mr, BORAH. The Senator said prior to that that if we 
signed this treaty it might lead to disaster. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not mean to use overharsh lan- 
guage, but I said that, in my humble judgment, if we ratify 
this treaty we do one of two things. We indulge in a hypocriti- 
cal gesture or else we invite calamity to the Republic; one or 
the other. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall put aside for a moment the hypo- 
critical gesture; as to that proposition others may have 
different views; but I was referring to the Senator's state- 
ment that it would lead to disaster, on the theory, I presume, 
that we would not be prepared to take care of the situation 
which would come upon us in great haste by reason of other 
nations taking advantage of the use of gas. I say that this 
treaty does not interfere with any preparation which we may 
desire to make. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am well aware of that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to make a suggestion to 
the Senator from New York. He regards this, to use his lan- 
guage, as a hypocritical gesture. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But really we have treaties of 
amity now with nearly all the nations of the earth, and yet we 
spend some $500,000,000 a year upon our Military Establish- 
ment. Do we not likewise exhibit the same lack of confidence 
in the treaties of amity which we have negotiated? If we were 
entirely sure about those treaties, of course we would not be 
spending any money on Military Establishments. Now, is not 
this situation entirely analogous? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think not. The Senator from Mon- 
tana of course may reach such a conclusion traveling along a 
parallel line, but I think the two things are scarcely on the 
same basis. The use of a weapon by a nation in war is a mat- 
ter of life and death; the terms of a treaty of amity are not 
matters of life and death. We are here promising the world 
that we will not do this thing, and we are relying upon 
other nations not to do it; and I do not believe, Mr. President, 
there is a Senator on this floor who will assert his confident 
belief that a nation with its back to the wall would not violate 
this treaty. I do not like to see the United States enter into 
any compact of a solemn kind such as this with a mental 
reservation such as must accompany the ratification of this 
treaty, for we know just about as certainly as we know we are 
sitting in this Chamber that it is against all human nature to 
expect of a nation to deny to itself the use of a weapon that 
will save it. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the Senator's argument, of course, would 
be a complete and conclusive answer to any attempt to limit 
the use of armaments in any way. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not say the “limitation of arma- 
ments.” I mean the “type of weapon.” 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. But even if we should undertake to 
limit some kind of weapon and in the exigencies of war we 
should find that that limitation embarrassed us, we would pay 
no attention to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That has been the history of war; I 
can not deny that, 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator, his logic is that 
all efforts toward disarmament are futile. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; that is quite different. I am not 
talking about disarmament. My contention is that when a 
weapon has proved itself to be militarily effective, as this one 
has, having caused 30 per cent of all the casualties in the 
armies in France during the last 18 months of the World War, 
you can not prevent its use in future wars. It has proved 
17 0 be an effective military weapon and nations will not 

rop it. 

Mr. BORAH. That same argument would apply to any 
weapon that a nation might find effective in time of war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. So the result of the Senator's logie is that 
any attempt to limit the use of weapons or to prohibit the use 
of weapons or to control the use of weapons in time of war is 
an utter futility. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, So long as they are militarily effective, 
it is so beyond question. 

Mr. BORAH. That will be decided not by what we say 
here in the Senate but by the exigency of war. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will. 

Mr. BORAH, So I say that if the exigency of war calls for 
it nations will use it, it does not make any difference what the 
weapon is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They will. 

Mr. BORAH. Therefore we are at the point where all effort 
toward disarmament is utter futility. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Senator confuses the issue 
there. This is not an effort toward disarmament. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the difference, in the Senator's 
opinion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As I understand, disarmament means 
the reduction of armies and navies and numbers of weapons, 
not the elimination of certain kinds of weapons. 

Mr. BORAH. Indeed, the word “disarmament” may be 
wider or narrower, but if we take, for instance, only certain 
kinds of war vessels—battleships, say—and enter into an agree- 
ment not to use them or not to build them, if war comes and 
they seem to be necessary we will build them, will we not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We will. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I mean the contention of the 
Senator is that any step toward disarmament along any line 
which afterwards the exigencies of war seem to make undesir- 
able will be disregarded, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the steps toward dis- 
armament are steps with respect to peace time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. President, does not the dis- 
armament treaty expressly recognize that fact, and allow all of 
ne signers to build any number of any kind of vessels in case 
of war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Why, certainly. After war breaks out, 
of course, disarmament treaties automatically perish. Disarma- 
ment treaties are to have their effect only in peace time. This 
treaty affects nations only in war time, or endeavors to affect 
them. And it will fail. You can not control them as to the type 
of weapons they will use. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. j 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. There seems to be a unanimity of opin- 
jon that when a nation fights for its existence, for its life, 
it will use any weapon. Is it not true that whenever a 
nation enters upon a war, it thinks at all times that it is 
fighting for its life? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It regards that as the case. 
nation is thoroughly convinced of that fact. 
wrong, but its people are convinced of that fact. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And they feel that they are taking a 
chance upon their very existence; so, as a natural conse- 
quenda; any weapon that is considered effective will be 
used? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That has been my contention, and 
history shows that to be the fact. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if it is more merciful and 
more effective, why should we bar it? That seems to me to 
be the important point, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not understand why gas war- 
fare should be picked out as the thing to be abolished, when 
it was the least cruel of any indulged in in the last war, as 
the figures prove. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have had 

hung up on the wall of the Senate Chamber some charts 
that I think will make very vivid the humanity, or lack of 
it, of these different weapons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the charts on the subject of 
the gas treaty may be included as a part of my remarks. I 
understand that they are all capable of reproduction by the 
line process and so fall within the rule of the Committee on 
Printing. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To repeat the figures, first for 
the American Army, and then for the British, and then the 
German: 

We lost in casualties in the war in France 258,000 American 
soldiers and sailors. Consider those as 100 per cent—that 
is, 100 of the small squares appearing in this first chart. of 
that, 100 per cent, 34,249, died on the battle fleld, and 200 of 
those only are believed by the War Department to have been 
due to gas. The other 34,049 died from shell wounds, from 
rifle or machine-gun bullets or shrapnel bullets, or from bayo- 
nets. 

Mr. BORAH. What President—what was the proportionate 
use of shrapnel and bullets as compared with the use of gas? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator can estimate that 
from the division between gas and other wounds. 

Mr. BORAH. No; he can not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think he can, if he will 
permit me to go on just a step further to the next chart. 

Of these 224,000 who did not die on the battle field but 
were wounded or injured there and were taken to hospitals, 
70,500 were gas cases—that is shown in red on this chart— 
and 153,000 were caused by other weapons, bullets, shell frag- 
ments, or cutting weapons. As to the relative number of gas 
projectiles fired, of course, that could be ascertained only 
by looking up the records of the German Army; and I am 
not sure that even then could it be found, because of the great 
wastage of all kinds of projectiles on the battle field. As I 
remember it, from my very limited observation, it was about 
half and half. It seemed to be about that at the time that 
our hostilities were most active. 

Of those 70,500 gas cases taken to hospitals 1,421 died. That 
is indicated by the two black squares—this is all made to scale— 
and the margin, which appears so wide, represents the gas cases 
that went to hospitals and were discharged without ‘ying. On 
the right you will see the chart which represents the 187,000 
other wounds that went to hospitals; and in the .enter of that 
square appears in black the 24 per cent, or 46,500 men, that 
died as a result of those injuries. The proportion of deatis was 
2 per cent of the gas cases. The proportion of deaths was 24 
per cent of the other cases. They were twelve times as deadly 
as the gas cases, 

Now let us go to the British Army, which had an even worse 
record. 

The British Army had 180,900 gassings on the field of 
battle. Of those, 6,062 died either on the field or in the 
hospitals. Three and three-tenths per cent of the British 
gas casualties died; and remember, when we consider 
those, that the British Government trusted The Hague treaty. 
It had no provision whatsoever for gas defense, Its Canadians 
and other provincials who were holding the front line in 
the Ypres salient in April, 1915, had absolutely no protection 
whatever against the chlorine and bromine sent against them 
from projectors located in the parapet of the German front- 
line trenches. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to say 
that Great Britain trusted to The Hague conference as against 
Germany? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I mean to say that Great 
Britain made no effort up to that time to protect its men from 
the use of gases. Whether it trusted Germany or whether it 
did not occur to Great Britain to provide the protection I 
do not know; but the fact remains that those poor devils in 
the front line were there without so much as a wet handkerchief 
to protect themselves against those two gases, both heavier 
than air, that were carried by the prevailing eastern wind across 
the front-line trenches. 

You get some idea of the devastating effect of that gas 
attack if you go over there now and see the simple, digni- 
fied granite monument built by the Canadians in memory of 
more than 2,000 of their men who died so close together there 
in the front lines that they were buried in a single pit. More 
than 2,000 of them died right then and there within a minute 
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or two. They were strangled to death, drowned by the secre- 
tions of their own lungs from these inhalations of chlorine. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose we may infer from that that had not 
the British and the other Allies produced a mask or some- 
thing of the kind for protection the resuit of the use of gas 
would haye been much more destructive than it was. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the British had not produced 
1 mask, the Germans would have won the war in six weeks’ 

me. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not ask now another question that 
occurs to me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think I can probably answer 
the question the Senator has in mind, 

It is not worth while to go into the temporary devices that 
were employed to protect the men from gas. Some of them are 
indescribable; but the result of that first cloud-gas attack was 
a complete breach in the British line, and for several miles on 
that front there was no organized body of troops between the 
Germans and the English Channel; and if they had known it, 
if they had driven through that day, they could have broken 
the Allies’ line in two with practically no casualties at all, and 
could have controlled those channel ports. S 

However, that tends to explain these 6,000 British deaths 
from gas. Contrast that with their experience with other 
weapons. They had 1,908,000 men wounded or killed on the 
field of battle by bayonets or bullets or shell wounds; and of 
those 1,908,000, 700,137 died either on the field or in the hos- 
pitals. Thirty-six and six-tenths per cent of their casualties 
from other weapons died either on the field or in the hospitals 
to which they were taken, 
ee we come to the German record, which is the most awful 

all. 

The Germans were protected from the first against ordinary 
gases which hurt by inhalation. Their losses from gas in the 
first years of the war were trifling. Toward the end of the 
war all of the Allies were using mustard gas, and that causes 
burns right through the clothing. It does not need to be in- 
haled to disable. It penetrates the clothing and burns the 
skin so severely that with enough of it the soldier is disabled 
from action for some time to come. It is a bad burn and 
takes a while to heal. The Germans had 78,000 gas casual- 
ties, and most of them were from mustard gas in the last 
year of the war; and of those 78,000, 2.9 per cent died. They 
had 4,168,000 casualties from weapons other than gas, Of 
those, the ghastly total of 1,806,000 died, or 43 per cent of all 
of the men who were wounded on the field of battle in the 
German Army died from their wounds or were killed outright, 

Can we look at those charts and contrast that tiny square 
which represents deaths from gas in proportion to all gas 
cases with this awful black square here which represents 
deaths from other weapons in comparison with all wounds, and 
hesitate for one minute in pronouncing gas the more merciful 
of the two? 

The whole purpose of a weapon is not to kill your adversary ; 
it is to make him ineffective from a military standpoint, so 
that the battle may be won. If we may disable him only 
during the period of the battle we have accomplished for our- 
selves the same military advantage as if we blew him all over 
the nearest tree. If in our next war we can anesthetize or 
temporarily blind our adversary, he may be as good as new 
the next day, but we have accomplished the same military 
advantage as if we put him underground with a little wooden 
cross over him. We have won our battle, and that is all we 
set out to do. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

j Mr. McLEAN. Suppose somebody discoyers a gas that is 

‘atal—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Many gases have been dis- 
covered that are fatal, 

Mr. McLEAN. And suppose it is impossible to invent a 
mask that will prevent its effect; I suppose that is among the 
possibilities. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is possible; yes. 

Mr. McLBAN. Then what would the Senator say with 
regard to the propriety of its use? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If such a gas were discovered, 
and if no antidote or protective device were discovered, that 
would be a horrible thing. That would be almost as bad as 
the bayonet, because there is no method yet known of saving 
the life of a man who has received a bayonet thrust in the 
abdomen. But this treaty does not undertake to protect the 
world against that. It undertakes to protect us against all 
gases. The language of the treaty is not “fatal gases,” or 
“ deadly gases.” It is asphyxiating, poisonous, or other gases.” 
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American Army—Percentage of gas casualties who died compared 
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Mr. MeLEAN. It would embrace a fatal gas if it were 
discovered? ? z 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Ob, yes; and so would it 
embrace tear gas. 

Mr. McLEAN. 
batants? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is coming more and more 
to be the case that none of the inhabitants of a country are any 
longer noncombatants. The whole population of Paris were 
put in jeòpardy by tbe “Big Bertha” and by the bombing 
raids. They were noncombatant to an extent, but they suf- 
fered more heavily from both shelling and bombing than did 
the military forces then in Paris, 

Let me call attention to the language of this treaty. As 
I have said, it includes tear gases. The tear gases that 
were used in the last war, and that are still being made for 
our Army, are gases which by some strange action cause a 
convulsive closing of the eyelids, and in a strong attack, they 
will cause a redness and inflammation of the surface of the 
eyeball, but their principal effeet is to close up the eyelids, 
If you had been subjected to an attack by tear gas and knew 
that some one was approaching to stab you with a knife, you 
could not force your eyelids open. It has a curious effect. 
It wears off after a little while, but while the individual is 
subject to its action, he is as harmless as a baby. That has 
been recognized since the war, and that gas has been adopted 
by every intelligent police foree in the United States, and at 
this minute the police of this city, and of every other city in 
the United States of any consequence, are prepared to use 
tear gas on any culprits who put up a serious defense against 
arrest. 

Mr. BORAH. This treaty would not interfere with that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This treaty would stop us 
from using that gas against the next savage race with which 
we find ourselves in war, and would compel us to blow them 
up, or stab them with bayonets, or riddle them and sprinkle 
them with shrapnel, or puncture them with machine-gun 
bullets, instead of blinding them for an hour or so until we 
could disarm them. That is the “humanity” that is attempted 
to be worked out by the Geneva protocol. 

Let us consider, as well as humans can, the near future 
from a military standpoint. We all know that the likelihood 
of war with one of the major powers of the world is to-day 
very small. The great military powers of the world are in 
a condition of peace and thorough amity with the United 
States. ‘There is no serious likelihood of war with any of 
them. But we are having diplomatic friction from time to 
time with countries that are not classed as the great mili- 
tary powers. I need not single any one out, but if each of 
us were to try to estimate what was the most probable next 
war, I feel sure that we would point to one of the countries 
that is not considered to-day a great military power. 

Are we, then, to go against an inferior antagonist, with 
all the abundance of artillery that the World War has left 
us, to blow out of existence a lot of peasants. who scarcely 
know what the war is about? Or are we to take advantage 
of. this great chemical opportunity which we, as a manu- 
facturing nation, have open to us? Would it not be more 
merciful, assuming that we were at war with some Central 
American country, to win our battles by the temporary dis- 
abling of our enemies than to blow them all over their cactus 
plants, and put them in the black square of the shell victims? 
That is a plain statement of the alternatives that confront us. 

Mr. BORAH. If you put them to sleep for a limited period, 
unless you took them prisoners and held them, they would 
be ready for battle the next day, would they not? 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. It is to be assumed that if 
we captured them, we would not give-them up again to start 
war the next day. 

This summer I had occasion to see the little valley in Italy 
in which Hannibal's force was finally destroyed by the 
Romans, a valley that perhaps is as wide as from here to 
the Union Station, and perhaps twice that in length. In 
three hours 40,000 men were hacked to pieces by swords and 
battle-axes in that tiny area. Yet we talk about the bru- 
tality of modern war! When you think of those poor slaves, 
in ranks 16 and 20 deep, shoulder to shoulder, pushing for- 
ward in shivering terror to meet one another in a shock that 
they knew must certainly end in their death, and then call 
gas warfare brutal, it seems to me that we are muddling 
things up in our sentimentality. i 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator. yield? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 


How about the use of it as against noncom- 
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Mr. COPELAND. What has the Senator to say about the 
use of bacteriological products, and of poisoning wells, also 
included, as I understand, in the treaty? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have this to say, that in 
the last war no government, so far as I know, encouraged or 
Suggested the poisoning of wells. But many an embittered 
soldier in his retreat took pains to throw poisonous matter into 
the wells, and I remember one night, in a village we captured, 
we found unspeakable things in the only well there was in the 
town. They could only have got there by some individual spite, 
You can not prevent men who are worked up to the pitch of 
killing one another from doing it by every means, fair or foul. 
You enn not prevent it. It is sad; it is awful; but it is 
true, 

Of course, no Christian government would encourage the 
poisoning of streams or wells. It is barbarous, and the in- 
stincts of those of us who kept any decency at all would fight 
against it. But you can not prevent the individuals from 
doing it. 

So it is with the bacteriological war. I have tried to find 
out whether any preparation was being made for that, It is 
currently reported that something of that sort is being carried 
on in Russia, experiments being made for the dissemination of 
various deadly germs from shells like gas shells. Personally 
I hesitate to belieye it. We have not any evidence of its 
having been used, and what we get on that subject is mostly 
unreliable information. I do net know of any countries where 
preparation has been made with that in view. There certainly 
was nothing of that sort done in the last war. 

Just one sentence and I will be through. We have to bear 
in mind that every war to one side or the other is the sort 
of war the Senator from Idaho mentioned a moment ago when 
he admitted that in a war of desperate self-defense all these 
prohibitions would be ignored. Every war takes on that phase 
for one or both of the combatants. If we fight the smallest 
nation on earth, by that nation at least all prohibitions are 
discarded. If we fight the biggest nation on earth, both na- 
tions will discard them; and whether one does or both do, the 
war will not have gone on very far until each is using the same 
weapon its adversary is using. History shows that. This 
very prohibition that is being considered now was tested in 
the fire under The Hague treaty, which was in force in the 
last war and which was discarded from the very beginning. 
Gas was used in April, 1915, we say. That was eight months 
after the war broke out. Consider how much of the eight 
months had to be spent in the development of the technique 
of the projector, in getting the gas manufactured and up to 
the front, in getting it buried in the parapet, in the distri- 
bution of the gas masks to the German troops, in training 
them to let the gas loose all at one time when the wind was 
right, and you come inevitably to the conclusion that almost 
from the very outstart of that war Germany planned to break 
her pledged word. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr, President, I do not know whether there 
is anyone else who desires to discuss this treaty further this 
afternoon. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I would like to ask, for in- 
formation, how far the treaty of 1922 may foreclose this whole 
question, if at all, should it be signed by France. 

Mr. BORAH. If France should accept the treaty of 1922, 
we would be bound by that treaty, as we have ratified it, and 
that treaty contains the same provisions this treaty contains, 
except as to the bacteriological warfare. 

Mr. SACKETT. It does not prevent the country, however, 
from proceeding with the manufacture or investigation of 
these things. 

Mr. BORAH. The treaty does not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There would be this difference, would 
there not, that the treaty of 1922 is confined to the five nations 
that signed it here? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think it is; but I think Article VIII 
proyides that the United States is authorized to proceed to 
secure the adherence of all nations that it can. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Ob, yes; we are urged in the treaty of 
1922 to go out and fool everybody into the belief that this 
weapon will never be used 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think we are urged to fool them 
into the belief that it never would be used. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion about the matter, and I have no doubt the 
treaty was made in perfect good faith, in the belief that it 
would accomplish something along that line. 

Mr. SACKETT. May I ask one other question? How long 
are we to wait for the ratification of the treaty of 1922? Or 
is that a matter to be discussed in the open? : 
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Mr. BORAH. I do not suppose there is any limit on the 
time. I do not think there is any limit fixed in the treaty 
itself. 

Mr. SACKETT. Could we withdraw at any time when we 
saw fit, provided this were found to be the most humane 
method of warfare? 

Mr. BORAH, I think we could. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I understood that France had not ratified the 
treaty of 1922 because of the inclusion of submarines. 

Mr. BORAH, That is the reason. 

Mr. FESS. And that she was not averse to the ratification of 
this pending treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. She has already ratified this treaty. 

Jam ready for a vote, as far as I am concerned, if the Senate 
is ready. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, it is unnecessary, perhaps, to 
go into any detail about this matter. The distingnished Sen- 
ators from New York and Pennsylvania have given the humani- 
tarian side and have given all the statistics, perhaps, that are 
necessary. 

There is one particular point I do not believe has been brought 
out; that is, that ordinarily when we do a thing that requires 
expert knowledge we get the experts to come in and tell us 
the best thing to do under the circumstances. I understand 
when this protocol was in the forming at Geneva and the 
various military experts and chemical experts were brought 
together, not one of those experts was in favor of the elimina- 
tion of gas warfare, and that they recommended that this pro- 
tocol be not passed. 

It was only the politicians who were in favor of it. I have 
investigated this matter somewhat, and while General Pershing, 
as I understand, is in fayor of it, I do not believe that the ex- 
perts of our country in the War Department have been con- 
sulted about it. I believe that if we were to consult them we 
would find that they would feel that it would be a very unfor- 
tunate thing for the United States to ratify this gas protocol. 

It has been stated that gas is the most humane of all weapons. 
It has been proven to be so. The statistics show it up to this 
time. I believe that it helps to lessen the length of time that is 
consumed in war. It helps to put out of action enough of the 
other side or the enemy so that it does not take so long to 
conclude the war. 

I think that is one of the most important things about the 
use of gas. If we have to wait to put the men ont of action 
with shells and with other weapons, it would require a good 
deal longer time to end the war, because we would have dis- 
carded one of the most effective of all weapons. It would make 
war very much more expensive because of the fact that we 
would have to have a great many more shells and a great many 
more weapons and consume a great deal more time. It was 
shown that in the last war at least 30 per cent of the 
casualties were caused by gas. We must recognize that by 
haying these casualties the war was ended much sooner. If 
we had not had this effective weapon, we would have had to 
go on a much longer time to have put out of action the men 
who were put out of action by gas. 

Not only that, but if we were to adopt this protocol, we would 
find that even if we did go ahead and conduct the manufacture 
of chemicals for warfare, ultimately we would greatly decrease 
the preparation for this service and sooner or later it would 
come almost into disuse. There might be other countries that 
would carry it on, so when war came on they would be pre- 
pared for chemical warfare, while we would not be prepared. 

In the matter of disarmament we can determine by treaties 
and by examination how many soldiers each nation has and 
how many weapons and what different kinds they have, but 
we can not tell what they are doing in the matter of chemical 
warfare. That is a thing that is in the factory concealed. They 
can go ahead and be prepared in the matter of chemical war- 
fare and no one will know it. But other things in the matter 
ot disarmament can be learned by examination and by in- 
spection, 

We should not, I believe, take any chance upon this matter. 
As a matter of fact, I do not believe that a single nation outside 
the United States is ever going to ratify this treaty or protocol. 
As a matter of fact, as I understand it, there are 34 nations 
who have signed the protocol, but France is the only one that 
has ratified it, and she has not yet even deposited it, 

Mr. BORAH. She has notified that she is ready to deposit it. 

Mr. TYSON. But that is one thing, and depositing it is 
another. She has to deposit it before it becomes effective. 


Mr. BORAH. Certainly, but she fs only waiting on us now. 
She is ready to deposit whenever we ratify. 

Mr. TYSON. Whenever we ratify and deposit. We have to 
deposit before the ratification amounts to anything. I venture 
the assertion that it neyer will amount to anything, even 
though we ratify and deposit the protocol. As a matter of 
fact, it is humbug all the way through. It is going to be 
proven to be such. There are 54 nations who might come in 
and sign this protocol. Thirty-four have done so. The United 
States was the leader in doing it, as I understand it, but the 
experts were not in favor of it. Our military experts were not 
in favor of having the protocol signed. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says “our military experts.” 
To whom does he refer? 

Mr. TYSON. Those who were present at the time the pro- 
tocol was written up, as I understand it. 

Mr. BORAH. The protocol was negotiated as a result of a 
conference with the representatives of both the Navy and 
Army of the United States. 

Mr. TYSON. Does the Senator mean to say the Navy and 
Army representatives approved it? Did they approve it? 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly they approved it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will notice their names 
are not signed to it. 

Mr. TYSON. I do not so understand the situation. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator mean the experts who at- 
tended at Geneva? I do not know anything about that; but 
I say that the State Department, before it sent its instructions, 
conferred with representatives of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, and that the instructions were framed as the result of 
that conference, and the protocol was negotiated as the result 
of conferences held with the representatives of those depart- 
ments. 

Mr. TYSON. Does the Senator mean to say it was the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the Secretary of War only? As I 
understand it, those were the only ones. 

Mr. BORAH. What I understand is that the men with 
whom the Secretary of State conferred were the parties des- 
ignated by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to speak for those departments. 

Mr. TYSON. I was informed reliably on yesterday—I do not 
want to say by whom—that there were no experts of any nation 
at the Geneva conference who approved this protocol—not one, 
as I undersiand it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what happened at Geneva. I 
am speaking now of the fact that the protocol was negotiated 
after a conference with representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments of the United States, 

Mr. TYSON. I venture the assertion that the War and Nayy 
Departments of the United States to-day are not in favor of it. 
I make it as a statement that I have such a belief. If we were 
to have this niatter referred to a committee to inyestigate and 
hold hearings, and have a consensus of opinion of the War and 
Navy Departments, I believe it would be found that they would 
be overwhelmingly against it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. I am only stating what the 
records show and what the Secretary of State adyised me to 
be a fact, that the negotiations began after a conference with 
those upon whom the State Department felt it was its duty to 
rely as representing the Army and the Navy. There can be no 
doubt about that proposition. I will say further that only this 
morning one of the men who ought to know concerning this 
matter, who is in a professional position to know from tlie mili- 
tary standpoint, was most earnestly in fayor of the protocol ; 
but they do not desire to be drawn into it, and I have no desire 
to draw them into it. It is not correct to say that the Army 
and the Navy were not consulted, because they were. 

Mr. TYSON, I do not say that, because I am not authorized 
to say it; but I do say that I venture the assertion that the 
highest authorities on chemical warfare that we have in the 
War Department are not in favor of this proposition, 

Mr. BORAH. They may not be in favor of it, but they do 
utterly disagree with the argument, such as those made this 
afternoon, that this is a humane method of warfare. 

Mr. TYSON. I do not believe any method of warfare is ab- 
solutely humane, but at the same time I believe it is more 
humane than most others. It seems yery extraordinary to 
me that we should undertake to stop gas warfare when we 
allow the use of torpedoes, I think of all the weapons that 
we have, the torpedo is the most inhumane. We saw the 
Iasitania blown up and a thousand men, women, and children 
sunk to the bottom of the sea over 10 years ago, and we have 
not done a single thing about it, except that the United States 
entered into a treaty in 1922 to stop that method of warfare, 
but it is dependent upon another nation that never will permit 
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the United States to act, in all probability; and so it never will 
become effective. 

Mr. BORAH. According to the argument this afternoon there 
was no need of entering into that treaty of 1922, because 
nobody would pay any attention to it. 

Mr. TYSON. If we entered into one such treaty, why ex- 
pect anybody to pay attention to another treaty of this kind? 
Are we not all bound by all the things by which we ought to 
be bound? 

Mr. BORAH. I was not advancing that argument I say 
that is an argument against the treaty. 

Mr. TYSON. It is an argument that it ties our hands if we 
go into it. We have a national defense act under the terms of 
which it would require about $300,000,000 to supply us with 
the proper arms and munitions to take care of the million men 
who are supposed to be prepared by that act. Up to this time 
we have been making gas shells and have been preparing along 
the lines of using gas. If we are no longer to be permitted to 
use gas, all of those shells will be of no use and we will have 
to fill their place with other kinds of shells, taking a very much 
longer time to make those shells and prepare them than it 
takes to prepare gas shells, If we go into war without gas, it 
is going to be at least 20 or 30 per cent more expensive and 
require a great deal more equipment. If we have less than 
the proper number of shells or the proper amount of equip- 
ment to supply the Army, it will take a much longer time to 
replace them. I have had this from experts of the War De- 
partment. 

I see no excuse whatever and no reason whatever for adopt- 
ing the protocol. There is no doubt that it has been put for- 
ward by people who do not understand the inhumanity or the 
humanity of gas warfare. They have the idea that every shell 
that is exploded kills everybody near it. As a matter of fact 
we know that is not at all true, that only 2 per cent of those 
who were really gassed have died in the past. If we can have 
a better gas or a more effective gas in the future, that is the 
thing that would help to make war shorter. As a matter of 
fact, we can not get around the proposition that, as General 
Sherman said, war is hell, it is inhumane, it is awful. As a 
matter of fact, if it is desired to make it an easy thing so we 
can extend it a long time, then, of course, we should use the 
least effective weapon that we can find. My idea about war 
is to make it effective, to go in and whip the enemy as soon 
as we can with every single power and efficient weapon that 
we can, and the idea of turning down and throwing away one 
of the most efficient weapons that we have it seems to me is 
absolutely absurd. I can not understand why anybody wants 
to do it except that they want to passify the pacifists in the 
n PORAH. The Senator referred a moment ago to the 
Army and Navy, and I had forgotten that I had before me 
the statement of the Secretary of State. After it was dis- 
covered at Geneva that it was impossible or impractical to 
enter into a treaty prohibiting trade in poison gas, this matter 
was taken up. This is from the Secretary of State: 

On May 20 Mr. Bourton submitted to the department by telegraph 
the proposal that such a protocol be adopted, and asked supplementary 
instructions, since such an action would constitute a modification of 
the original instruction which related to the question of trade in 
poison gas. In this telegram it was stated that the War and Navy 
Departments would undoubtedly be particularly interested in this 
question. Acting on this suggestion, an officer of the department saw 
General Nolan, the Acting Chief of Staff, on the afternoon of May 20, 
who informed him that a declaration on the lines of article 5 of the 
Washington treaty relating to the use of submarines and noxious 
gases in warfare would be satisfactory as in accord with the American 
policy expressed in that treaty, to the ratifteation of which the Senate 
had already given its advice and consent. 


He goes on to say: 

On the next day the same officer of the department saw Admiral 
Jones, of the General Board of the Navy, who expressed his concur- 
rence with the view of General Nolan; and in view of these statements 
by officers of the Army and Navy Departments, a telegram was sent 
advising the American delegation that the department saw no objec- 
tion to the action proposed by the conference. 

In this connection I presume that General Pershing would 
be regarded as an authority upon military affairs. He said: 

Chemical warfare should be abolished among nations as abhorrent 
to civilization. It is a cruel, unfair, and improper use of science. It 
is fraught with gravest danger to noncombatants and demoralizing to 
the better instincts of humanity. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. When did he say that? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not the date of it, but I have reason 
to believe he has not changed his opinion, 
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Mr. TYSON. Of course, I think as great an authority as 
General: Pershing is very hard to counteract. At the same 
time I wish to say that there is not a veterans’ organization in 
this country to-day which favors the protocol. As I understand, 
every single organization the members of which were in the 
World War or in any other war in which this country has 
engaged, certainly every such organization of which I know, is 
against the ratification of the treaty. The men who have 
fought in wars are the ones who ought to know something about 
it. They are the ones who will have to fight in the future, 
perhaps, certainly a great many of them will, if we shall have 
a war within any reasonable time. Every one of them is 
against this treaty. The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Spanish-American War Veterans, and all 
the other veterans’ associations, so far as I know, in this coun- 
try are against the ratification of the treaty. I venture the 
assertion that if the Regular Army could be polled at least 75 
per cent of its members would be against it. That is only my 
view about the matter; but I have here the record and the rec- 
ommendations. At the last convention of the American Legion 
and the convention before that there was a resolution passed 
urging Congress not to ratify this gas protocol. It is unneces- 
Sary to read those resolutions. I have them here in my hand, 
but shall not delay the Senate by reading them. 

Mr. President, I say that it will be a very serious and a very 
graye mistake if we shall ratify this gas protocol. 

Mr, GERRY. Will the Senator yield to me for a question 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. TYSON. Certainly, 

Mr. GERRY. I understood the Senator to say that France 
alone has ratified the treaty? 

Mr. TYSON. France is the only power that has ratified the 
treaty, but she has not deposited her ratification. Every coun- 
try may ratify the treaty under the protocol, but a government 
has got to deposit the ratification in Paris before it can become 
effective. As a matter of fact, as I have said, I do not believe 
there will ever be a nation that will deposit after ratification— 
not even our own. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in connection with the debate, I 
request unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp two 
telegrams from the American Legion, Department of New Jer- 
sey, bearing upon the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


TRENTON, N. J., December 8, 1926. 


Senator Warmont E. Epen, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Urgently request that you oppose ratification of Geneva gas protocol 
coming before Senate. 
ROLAND F. COWAN, 
Department Adjutant American Legion, New Jersey. 


TRENTON, N. J., December 8, 1928. 
Senator WALTER F. EDGB, 
Washington, D. C. 
Urge you oppose ratification of Geneva gas protocol. Legionnaires of 
New Jersey look to you for support, 
Joux GRIMSHAW, Jr., 
Commander American Legion, Department of New Jersey. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho whether he purposes that the discussion of this 
treaty shall be concluded this evening? 

Mr. BORAH. No. I understand that there are several Sen- 
ators absent who did not anticipate there would be a vote this 
afternoon; otherwise I should be glad to haye it. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator from Idaho desires a vote on 
the treaty this afternoon, I desire to make some brief obser- 
vations before we vote; but if the treaty is to go over to an- 
other day, I think I should prefer to wait. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall ask that that be done, unless there 
shall be objection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to ask a few ques- 
tions of the Senator from Idaho before we drop the discussion 
of the pending subject this afternoon. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I shall ask that the treaty go over 
after the Senator from Nevada shall have asked his questions. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if we are not 
going to vote on the treaty to-day, why not fix a definite time 
when we can vote upon it? I think we are ready to vote now, 
but if the Senator from Idaho does not want us to vote now, 
I think that he ought, at least, to tell us when we may expect 
a yote. 

Mr, BORAH. I am acting upon the suggestion which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania made to me a few moments ago, 
that some Senators are away. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, we should be 
very glad to have a vote now if the Senator from Idaho is 
ready. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to have a vote in the absence 
of the Senators who have requested to be present when the 
vote shall be taken. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very good. 
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| of the war who have looked into this thing perhaps more care- 
| fully than anyone else, who realize the horrors of war perhaps 
| more than those who were not there, are the ones who are par- 
' ticularly interested to-day in asking the Senate of the United 
| States not to ratify this treaty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, some question 
has arisen as to the sentiments of General Pershing on this ques- 


Mr. BORAH. I was ready to go to a vote a few moments | tion. I should like to read into the Recorp three or four ques- 
ago, but was informed of the absence of some Senators and | tions and the answers of General Pershing at the time the 
their desire to be present. I do not know how they will vote, | national defense act was under consideration by the Military 
but I desire to accommodate them, and I will wait until to- | Affairs Committees of the House and Senate in 1920, Mr. 


morrow to ascertain how they shall vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator agree that 
we may have an executive session to-morrow, at which time 
we may arrange for a vote? 

Mr. BORAH. Les. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think this matter ought 
to be allowed to hang fire all this winter. That is my opinion 
about it. 

Mr. BORAH. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
want it understood that I am not begging for delay. I shall 
say what I wish to say in a very few minutes. If the Senator 
from Idaho wants a vote to-night, he can proceed to have it 
within the next 15 minutes, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not going to ask for a vote to-night, be- 
cause, after the statements which have been made to me, I can 
not properly do so, I am just as willing to have the treaty 
voted on when Senators are here as are Senators who are ask- 
ing that a vote now be taken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should now like to get the 
opinion of the Senator from Idaho with regard to certain mat- 
ters which are contained in this treaty. The language found in 
the protocol is as follows: 

The present protocol will come into force for each signatory power as 
from the date of deposit to its ratification, and, from that moment, each 
power will be bound as regards other powers which have already de- 
posited their ratifications. 


Does the Senator from Idaho interpret that language to mean 
that if we shall ratify this treaty and deposit our ratification 
and Germany and Russia and Italy and Japan and possibly 
other countries refuse to ratify it or make deposit we are never- 
theless bound? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not wish to express an opinion hur- 
riedly about that, but permit me to say that the Secretary of 
State advised me on recommendation of the President there 
will be no deposit of the ratification of this treaty upon the 
part of the United States until the main great powers have 
signified their willingness to deposit at the same time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would it not be a matter of wisdom for the 
Senate to express its opinion that the ratification should not be 
deposited by the Secretary of State at least until after certain 
great nations have made their deposit? A 

Mr. BORAH. I think that would be a very good suggestion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would relieve my mind a great deal. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is the program. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I think it is perfectly easy to 
realize why so many people object to the use of gas in warfare. 
I myself recollect that when I was ordered to go to the front 
for a short time to inspect certain aviation units that was the 
one thing I dreaded the most. I was afraid of gas; it was 
something I did not understand and could not see. I know that 
a great many of the soldiers of the war felt just as I did. I 
Suppose it was more or less an inheritance from our ancestors, 
who had so much to fear in prehistoric days and who feared 
particularly that which they could not understand. We could 
understand very well how bullets worked and how bayonets 
worked and how high explosives worked, and we were willing 
to take the risks which they inyolyed, but we did not understand 
gas which could not be seen and about which extraordinary 
stories were told. So many of us were very much afraid of it. 
At that time had the soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Force been given an opportunity to say whether they would 
like to see the use of gas prevented, I feel perfectly certain 
that a vast majority of them would have voted in the affirma- 
tive. But since then we have had an opportunity to study the 
results, 

It was not so very long ago, Mr. President, that we sup- 
posed—the veterans of the war at least—that much of the 
tuberculosis that afflicted our comrades was caused by gas. 
Now we haye learned that that is not so. We have learned 
that the effects of gas wear off, while the effects of high explo- 
sives do not. We have learned that gas is the quickest way of 
putting an army out of combat without long-continued serious 
results and without a large percentage of deaths, The soldiers 


Kahn, of the House, asked him this question: 


| You think it is of sufficient importance in Preparation of the defense 
of the country to maintain such an organization? 


He was referring to the Chemical Warfare Service. 


General PERSHING. It should be maintained by ali means, It is 
something we can not drop. . 


Again, Senator New, now Postmaster General, referring to 
treaties not to use gas, said: 


We came to that sort of agreement once. 
General PzrsHine, There was that kind of an agreement and it was 
| violated, 


Then, Senator FLETCHER asked him: 


Would it be safe, in other words, for us to say that the use of 
poison gas is inhumane and that it will not be permitted again? 

General PERSHINd. No; decidedly not, because we can not trust the 
other fellow. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk, and should like to have 
read in connection with this discussion of the humaneness of 
various weapons, the resolution passed in October of this year 
by the Association of Military Surgeons of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the Association of Military Surgeons in conyen- 
tion held at Philadelphia, October 16, 1926 

Whereas an effort is now being made to ban the use of chemicals 
in warfare, notwithstanding the fact that all official records pertaining 
to the past war show conclusively that such warfare, horrible as it is, 
is far more humane than other recognized methods of warfare, and 
that to abolish it would jeopardize the best interest of the Nation; and 

Whereas this effort has found expression in the protocol drafted at 
the international meeting for the contro! of the traffic in arms held at 
Geneva in May and June, 1925: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Association of Military Surgeons at their annual 
meeting October 16, 1926, That the use of poisonous gases in war is 
more humane and less destructive of human life and production of 
human suffering than other methods of warfare. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk and ask to have embodied in the Recorp, without reading, 
resolutions adopted by the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, the Reserve Officers“ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and the Military Order of the 
World War, all to the same effect. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ResoMtion adopted October 14, 1926, opposing ratification of Geneva 
gas protocol 


Whereas a conference of the representatives of various nations was 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, during the summer of 1925 for the pur- 
pose of discussing and arriving at some definite understanding between 
nations on international trade in arms and ammunition, at which 
conference the American representative, Mr. BURTON, produced a Sep- 
arate memorandum providing for the elimination of chemical warfare 
in its entirety, resulting in a protocol doing away with chemical 
warfare by all countries which would ratify the protocol, although 
the use of chemical warfare in time of war was wholly outside the 
agenda for the conference; and 

Whereas the American Legion in national convention assembled at 
Omaha, Nebr., in October, 1925, took cognizance of this Geneva 
protocol and adopted resolutions opposing its ratification by the United 
States Senate. These resolutions were forwarded to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which had the protocol under considera- 
tion, ‘The Foreign Relations Committee, however, favorably reported 
the protocol to the Senate on June 9, 1926. The Legion then immedi- 
ately addressed a letter to each United States Senator, opposing 
ratification of the protocol and requesting the Senators to vote against 
it. On July 1, 1926, the protocol was brought up and debated in the 
Senate in executive session. The Senate neither ratified nor rejected 
the protocol, but reached an agreement to defer action on it until 
the session of Congress which conyenes on December 6, 1926; and 
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Whereas the American Legion believes firmly that the acceptance of 
this protocol by the United States would constitute a distinct back- 
ward step in our national defense, especially in view of the refusal of 
the Congress to grant sufficient appropriations to maintain our treaty 
Navy and to maintain our Army at the strength contemplated by the 
national defense act of 1920, under which circumstances the Legion 
can not help but view with alarm any further inroads upon our 
ability to defend ourselves in time of national peril: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in national convention as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, October 14, 1926, ratifies the attitude of the 
Omaha convention upon this vital subject and approves the measures 
taken by the national legislative committee in opposition to the rati- 
fication: of the Geneva protocol. Those who fought in the World War 
know only too well the great handicap our soldiers would be under if, 
in the event of another war, we would not be allowed the use of gas 
in offensive and defensive combat, while our enemies, on the contrary, 
were either allowed to use it freely or made use of it regardless of 
conventions entered into on the subject. As far back as 1899 Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Japan entered 
into a solemn agreement at The Hague “to abstain from the use of 
projectiles, the sole object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or 
deleterious gases.” Again, in 1907, at the same place, these same 
powers entered into a contract forbidding the employment of “ poison 
or poisonous arms.” Regardless of these conventions poison gas was 
used in the World War and in the opinion of the American Legion 
will be used in any major future war regardless of articles to the 
contrary. This opinion is backed up by the fact that a number of 
the great powers declined to sign the Geneva gas protocol. 

The issue seems to the American Legion to be whether the United 
States shall agree to surrender an effective arm, which might well 
promise victory against an antagonist, when past experience shows 
that the antagonist would probably employ this arm with deadly 
effect against us. Experience has demonstrated that when a nation 
determines on war or is forced to accept war by the aggression of 
another it may use every means and every arm available to achieve 
yictory. Even if all other great powers had already ratified this 
protocol, the American Legion is aware that past experience demon- 
strates that it would be a hazardous undertaking for the United States 
also to ratify it, But where a number of the great powers are not 
even considering the ratification of the protocol, the sheer folly of 
affirmative action on this question by the United States Senate should 
be apparent to all; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion exert its full strength to pre- 
yent ratification of the protocol by the Senate at the coming session 
of Congress, and that the national legislative committee be hereby 
instructed to take vigorous action in accordance with this resolution 
and forward a copy of this resolution to each Member of the United 


States Senate, 
Tus AMERICAN LEGION. 


Resolution relating to chemical warfare 


Whereas it is very essential that America keep abreast with the 
nations of the world and the times in all matters of research, both in 
times of peace and in case of national emergency ; and 

Whereas it has been strongly shown that in time of war nations will 
resort to the use of any implements; and 

Whereas it is necessary that our Government be prepared for any 
and all emergency, including the necessary study of such methods of 
warfare known as chemical warfare, so as to protect our soldiers: 
Therefore be it - 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
at its twenty-seventh annual national encampment assembled at El 
Paso, Tex., September, 1926, exert its utmost effort to combat any 
opposition to the Chemical Warfare Service, which we believe to be 
part of our national-defense program. 

This resolution submitted by the chairman of the national legislative 
committee (Captain Bettelheim). 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATRS. 


Resolution passed by the Reserye Officers’ Association of the United 
States, at Norfolk, Va., October 27, 1926 


Whereas at a convention called by the League of Nations at Geneva, 
May 4, 1925, to consider the control of international trade in arms, 
munitions, and implements of war, a protocol known as the Geneva 
protocol in gas was adopted by the delegates attending forbidding the 
use by nations of chemical warfare in future wars; and 

Whereas by entering into such a treaty this country would be 
placed at the mercy of any nation refusing to ratify such an agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas efforts have been made and are now being made to cripple 
our national defense act by ratifying this treaty in our Senate in 
executive session: Now therefore be it 
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Resolved by this convention, That this association place itself on 
record as opposed to the ratification of such a treaty, and believes that 
to adopt it would seriously jeopardize the best interests of the Nation; 
and be it further s 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, the 
Secretary of War, and the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, and to every United States Senator. 

RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NaTIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD War, 
New York City, October 20, 1926. 
Resolution on use of poison gas in warfare 
Whereas a determined effort is now being made in influential circles 
to ban the use of chemicals in warfare, notwithstanding the fact that 
the military, medical, and chemical experts at the Washington Confer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armaments, 1921 and 1922, expressed the 
view that such warfare, horrible as it is, is not as a whole more 
inhumane than other recognized methods of warfare, and that to abolish 
it would jeopardize the best Interests of the Nation; and 
Whereas this effort has found expression in the protocol drafted at 
the international meeting for the control of the traffic in arms, held 
at Geneva in May and June, 1925: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Military Order of the World War, in national con- 
vention assembled at Philadelphia, Pa., October 7, 8, 9, 1926, places 
itself on record in opposition to the ratification of this protocol: And 
be it further d 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, 
the Secretary of War, and to the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on Military Affairs and to Maj. Gen. Amos A. Fries, 
United States Army, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service. 
MILITARY ORDER or THE WORLD WAR, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is unnecessary to say, Mr, 
President, that the men of these organizations are the ones who 
will be called upon to suffer attack in case of war or who will 
be called upon to treat sufferers in case of attack. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate return to legislative 
session. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business behind closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business with closed doors. After 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and (at 4 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned 
D ae Friday, December 10, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
me 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate December 9, 1926 
MEMBER or THE BOARD or MEDIATION 

Hywel Davies, of California, to be a member of the Board of 
Mediation created by section 4 of the railway labor act, ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, for a term expiring five years after Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. < 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 


Brig. Gen, Rufus H. Lane, the adjutant and inspector, to be 
the adjutant and inspector of the Marine Corps, with the 
rank of brigadier general, for a period of four years from the 
2a day of January, 1927, with rank from the 2d day of Janu- 
ary, 1923. 

Lieut. Col. Hugh Matthews, assistant quartermaster, to be 
an assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps with the 
rank of colonel from the 5th day of July, 1926. 

Lieut. Col. Douglas ©. McDougal to be a colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the ist day of October, 1926. 

Maj. Lauren S. Willis to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 5th day of July, 1926. 

Capt. Theodore A, Secor to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 19th day of January, 1926. 

Capt. William H. Rupertus to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the 3d day of June, 1926. 

Capt. Harold C. Major to be a captain in the Marine Corps 
from the 11th day of February, 1926, to correct the date from 
which he takes rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 

Capt. Jesse A. Nelson to be a captain in the Marine Corps 
from the 24th day of February, 1926, to correct the date from 
which he takes rank as previously nominated and confirmed. 
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Capt. Herman R. Anderson to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 26th day of May, 1926, to correct the date 
from which he takes rank as previously nominated and con- 
firmed. 

Capt. Clarence M. Ruffner to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 3d day of June, 1926, to correct the date 
from which he takes rank as previously nominated and con- 
firmed. 

First Lieut. Richard Livingston to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 27th day of January, 1926. 

First Lieut. Blythe G. Jones to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 3d day of March, 1926. 

First Lieut. Hu H. Phipps to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 6th day of June, 1926. 

First Lieut. George T. Hall to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the lith day of June, 1926. 

First Lieut. Hal N. Potter to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 22d day of June, 1926. 

First Lieut, Oliver T. Francis to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 27th day of June, 1926. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Kilmartin, jr., to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 11th day of July, 1926. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Craig to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 15th day of July, 1926. 

First Lieut. Julian P. Brown to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 27th day of August, 1926. 

First Lieut. Bernard Dubel to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 31st day of October, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Augustus W. Cockrell to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the Ist day of October, 1925. 

Second Lieut. Joseph DaC. Humphrey to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 24th day of February, 1926. 

Second Lieut, Horace C, Busbey to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 3d day of March, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Lewis A. Hohn to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 26th day of May, 1926. 

Second Lieut. William O. Brice to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 8d day of June, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Francis M. Wulbern to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 6th day of June, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Edwin A. Pollock to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 11th day of June, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Randolph McC. Pate to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 16th day of June, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Cornelius J. Eldridge to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 22d day of June, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Lucian C. Whitaker to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 27th day of June, 1926, 

Second Lieut. John R. Streett to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 5th day of July, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Franklin C. Hall to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 15th day of July, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Beverley S. Roberts to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 27th day of August, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Dudley W. Davis to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 7th day of September, 1926. 

Second Lieut. John C. Donehoo, jr., to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 14th day of September, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Raymond P. Coffman to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the ist day of October, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Ralph B. DeWitt to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 2d day of October, 1926. 

Second Lieut. John B. Weaver to be a first lieutenant in the 
Murine Corps from the 5th day of October, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Rupert R. Deese to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 9th day of November, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Harry E. Dunkelberger to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 15th day of November, 1926. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps (probationary for two years) from the 26th 
day of June, 1926: 

Raymond E. Hopper, a citizen of Mississippi. 

John R. Lanigan, a citizen of the District of Columbia. 

Elvin B. Ryan, a citizen of South Dakota. 

William D. Saunders, jr., a citizen of Virginia. 

Marshall C. Levie, a citizen of Georgia. 

Robert H. McDowell, a citizen of South Carolina. 

Francis B. Loomis, a citizen of California. 

Thomas G. McFarland, a citizen of South Carolina, 

Peter P. Schrider, a citizen of the District of Columbia. 

Cyril H. Arnold, a citizen of North Dakota. 

Charles E. Chapel, a citizen of Iowa. 

Thomas D. Marks, a citizen of Georgia. 

Wallace Thompson, a citizen of North Dakota. 

John II. Coffman, a citizen of Oklahoma. 

Walter H. Troxell, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 


David M. Shoup, a citizen of Indiana. 

The following-named citizens to be second lieutenants in the 
Marine Corps (probationary for two years) from the Ist day 
of September, 1926: 

Edward T. Peters, a citizen of California, 

James F. Shaw, jr., a citizen of Vermont. 

William E. Griffith, a citizen of North Dakota. 

The following-named marine gunners to be chief marine gun- 


ners in the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieuten- ~ 


ant, from the 10th day of June, 1926: 

Robert F. Slingluff, Jesse E. Stamper. 

Thomas Quigley. James Y. Astin. 

John J. Mahoney, John S. McNulty, 

William O. Corbin. Martin Micken. 

Henry Baptist. John J. Andrews. 

Silas M. Bankert. Frank F. Putteammer. 

Fred Lueders. Arthur D. Ryan. 

William R. Terry. Emory T. Ozabal. 

John F. Evans. Jacob Roeller. 

William S. Robinson. Frank F. Wallace. 

William L. Erdman. Harold Ogden, 

James Diskin. Daniel Loomis. 

William T. Crawford. John J. Faragher. 

Elmo Reagan, Augustus O. Halter. 

Alvin Anderson. William Liske. 

Otho Wiggs. Ludolph F. Jensen, 

Calvin A. Lloyd. William J. Holloway. 

Eli J. Lloyd. William A. Buckley. 

Reginald C. Vardy. Charles B. Loring. 

Marine Gunner James J. Harrington to be a chief marine 
gunner in the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieu- 
tenant, from the 8th day of August, 1926. 

Marine Gunner Charles A. Johnson to be a chief marine gun- 
ner in the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieuten- 
ant, from the 12th day of November, 1926. 

Marine Gunner Edward Kellison to be a chief marine gunner 
in the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieutenant, 
from the 13th day of November, 1926. 

The following quartermaster clerks to be chief quartermaster 
clerks in the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieu- 
tenant, from the 10th day of June, 1926: 

John W. Mueller. Norman Johnston. 

Harold H. Rethman. Charles Wald. 

David L. Forde. William R. Affleck. 

Alton P. Hastings, Patrick H. Kelly, 

Eugene B. Mimms. Warren C. Walker. 

Edward C. Smith. Beane Eagan. 

John D. Brady, Charles Sefick. 

William W. Fentress, Joseph H. Swan. 

Harry H. Couvrette. James E. Reamy, 

Ray W. Jeter. Charles C. Hall. 

Charles C. Carroll. James Lippert. 

Norman Rainier. David C. Buscall. 

Charles F. Burrall. Charles A. Burton. 

William J. Gray. Frank E. Davis. 

August F. Schonefeld. Patrick J. Grealy. 

Rufus L. Willis, James F. Dickey. 

Samuel E. Conley. 

The following pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieutenant, from 
the 10th day of June, 1926: 

Frank J. Maloney. 

Fred S. Parsons. 

Alfred L. Robinson. 

William D. Huston. 

Dennis Keating. 

Oscar E. Gutmann. 

James W. Norris. 

William H. May. 

George H. Mulligan. 

Cleveland A. Voss. 

Malcolm E. Richardson. 

Wilbur W. Raybolt. 


Lawrence A. Frankland. 
Waiter J, Sherry, 
Delmar J. Dee. 

John S. McGuigan. 
Charles W. Eaton. 
David H. McKee. 
Clarence J. Conroy, 
George W. Stahl. 

Guy B. Smith. jr. 
Leonard J. Straight. 
Harry H. Thompson. 
Benjiman H. Wolever. 

Edward L. Claire, Fred J. Klingenhagen. 

William J. Miller. Bernard E. Neel. 

Pay Clerk William B. Dennison to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieutenant, 
from the 4th day of October, 1926, 

Pay Clerk John J. Darlington to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieutenant, from 
the 12th day of December, 1926. 


POSTMASTERS 


CALIFORNIA 
Frederick W. Ammann to be postmaster at Larkspur, Calif., 


in place of M. L. Courtright. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 4, 1926. 
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GEORGIA 


Lewis L. Clegg to be postmaster at Emory University, Ga., 
in place of A. B. Austin, resigned. 

Amber Kidy to be postmaster at Allenhurst, Ga., in place 
of W. L. Black, resigned. 

Mrs. Alexander S. Clay to be postmaster at Marietta, Ga., 
In place of A. S. Clay. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
runry 24, 1927. 

Horace T. George to be postmaster at Batonton, Ga., in place 
of J. D. Watterson. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

ILLINOIS 7 

Robert M. Farthing to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, III., 
in place of R. M. Farthing. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 


James H. Branstetter to be postmaster at Glasgow, Ky., in 
place of J. H. Branstetter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 9, 1926. z 

MICHIGAN 

Arthur B. Backus to be postmaster at Harbor Springs, Mich., 
in place of A. B. Backus, Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

MINNESOTA 

Theodore Thielen to be postmaster at Pierz, Minn., in place 
of C. E. Gravel, resigned. 

Otto C. H. Heinzel to be postmaster at Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
in place of O. C. II. Heinzel. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 29, 1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 


William R. Boone to be postmaster at Wiggins, Miss., in 
place of James Chamberlain, remoyed. 

Alfred L. King to be postmaster at Vance, Miss., in place of 
F. E. Clay, removed. 

George T. Mitchell to be postmaster at Guntown, Miss., in 
place of J. C. Bonds, deceased. 

Nellie E. Hardy to be postmaster at Piney Woods, Miss. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Beulah J. Smith to be postmaster at Piare, Miss. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Key R. Hodges to be postmaster at Wesson, Miss., in place 
of K. R. Hodges. Incumbent's commission expired September 
12, 1926. 

Fred H. Powers to be postmaster at Starkville, Miss., in 
place of F. H. Powers. Incumbents commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. i 

William A. Shelby to be postmaster at Rosedale, Miss., in 
place of W. A. Shelby. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 20, 1926. 

Arthur L. Stanford to be postmaster at Ripley, Miss., in 
place of A. L. Stanford. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

Ocran ©. Elliott to be postmaster at Nettleton, Miss., in place 
of O. C. Elliott. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1926. 

Lollie B. Summers to be postmaster at Logtown, Miss., in 
place of A. L. Howze. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1926. 

Walter L. Goodman to be postmaster at Inka, Miss., in place 
of Alabama Akers. Incumbent’s commission expired June 3, 
1926. : 

Preston T. Smith to be postmaster at Itta Bena, Miss., in 
place of P. T. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

William D. Woods to be postmaster at Houston, Miss., in 
place of W. D. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 20, 1926. 

David H. Foresman to be postmaster at Electric Mills, Miss., 
in place of D. H. Foresman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

William F. Elgin to be postmaster at Corinth, Miss., in place 
of W. F. Elgin. Incumbent's commission expired September 19, 
1926. 

MISSOURI 

Virgil Smee to be postmaster at Sugar Creek, Mo., in place of 
J. S. Dickey, removed. 

William T. Thompson to be postmaster at Eugene, Mo. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Addie Erwin to be postmaster at Thayer, Mo., in place of 
Addie Erwin. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 1926. 

Joseph W. Steinmeier to be postmaster at Puxico, Mo., in 
place — W. M. Harbin. Incumbent's commission expired April 
10, 1926. 
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Charles E. Colinot to be postmaster at Monticello, Mo., in 
are C. E. Colinot. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

Samuel A. Chapell to be postmaster at Monett, Mo., in place 
of S. A. Chapell. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

Charles E. Bedell to be postmaster at Hale, Mo., in place of 
C. E. Bedell. Incumbent's commission expired July 26, 1926, 

Clarence Wehrle to be postmaster at Eureka, Mo., in place of 
Clarence Wehrle. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 2, 1926. 

William F. Clardy to be postmaster at Ethel, Mo., in place 
von F. Clardy. Incumbent's commission expired August 30, 

Jesse W. Brown to be postmaster at Crane, Mo., in place of 
1 Brown. Incumbent's commission expired September 19, 

Emmet L. Gaffney to be postmaster at Craig, Mo., in place 
1 5 L. Gaffney. Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 

Paul L. Horner to be postmaster at Caruthersville, Mo., in 
place of P. L. Horner. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 8, 1926. 

John T. Garner to be postmaster at Carrollton, Mo., in place 
of J. T. Garner, Incumbent's commission expired July 26, 1926. 


MONTANA 


Catherine Murray to be postmaster at Klein, Mont. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 
Alva M. Mullikin to be postmaster at Hingham, Mont. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926, 
Truman B. Hopkins to be postmaster at Basin, Mont. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 
NEBRASKA 


Mary E. McBeath to be postmaster at South Sioux City, 
Nebr., in place of Perry Barnett, resigned. 

John C. Rollins to be postmaster at Indianola, Nebr., in place 
of B. H. Smith, removed. 

Clarence L. Snyder to be postmaster at Bushnell, Nebr., in 
place of F. O. Baker, deceased. 

Anna C. Ord to be postmaster at Burchard, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Amelia C. Young to be postmaster at Brownville, Nebr. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926, | 

Iva V. Clampett to be postmaster at Naponee, Nebr.. in place 
of M. S. Reams, Incumbent's commission expired May 31, 1926. 

Juliet A. Johnson to be postmaster at Mead, Nebr., in place 
of M. E. Moline. Incumbent's commission expired July 10, 
1926. 

Charles R. Wareham to be postmaster at Kearney, Nebr., in 
place of C. W. Norton. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 10, 1926. 

Frank E. Britton to be postmaster at Blue Hill, Nebr., in 
place of F. E. Britton. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 12, 1926. 

Minnie C. Burch to be postmaster at Bellwood, Nebr., in place 
of M. C. Burch. Incumbent's commission expired August 30, 
1926. 4 


Office 


NEVADA 


Carl F. Erickson to be postmaster at Lovelock, Nev., in place 
of E. C. Fries. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 
1926. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fred P. Dearth to be postmaster at Woodsville, N. H., in 
place of F. P. Dearth. Ineumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. 

Edgar C. Emery to be postmaster at West Swanzey, N. II., 
in place of E. C. Emery. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Walter C. Wyatt to be postmaster at Tilton, N. H., in place 
of W. C. Wyatt. Iucumbent's commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

Stephen ©. Coburn to be postmaster at Milford, N. H., in 
place of S. C. Coburn. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Willard C. Fogg to be postmaster at Lincoln, N. H., in place 
of W. C. Fogg. Iucumbent's commission expired August 29, 
1926. 

Frank J. Bryant to be postmaster at Lebanon, N. H., in 
place of F. J. Bryant. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

George D. Roberts to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. H., in 
place of G. D. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 29, 1926. 


1926 


Willard G. Holt to be postmaster at Epping, N. H., in 
place of A. C. Howe, Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

Archie C. Howe to be postmaster at Colebrook, N. H., in 
place of A. C. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

NEW JERSEY 

Catherine De Bue to be postmaster at Vauxhall, N. J., in 
place of S. J. Piechowicz, resigned. 

Clifford R. Bower to be postmaster at Columbus, N. J., in 
place of A. G. Rockhill, deceased. 

Everett N. Crandell to be postmaster at North Hackensack, 
N. J. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lillie Conover to be postmaster at Northfield, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

John G. Rhinesmith to be postmaster at Midvale, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. i 

Alan W. Knowles to be postmaster at Budd Lake, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Richard Van Iderstine to be postmaster at Wyckoff, N. J., 
in place of Richard Van Iderstine. Incumbent's commission 
expired August 31, 1926. 

Henry R. Parvin to be postmaster at Ramsey, N. J., in place 
of H. R. Parvin. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 
1926. 

Samuel Munyan to be postmaster at Gibbstown, N. J., in 
place of Samuel Munyan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 8, 1926. 

Daniel A. DeVries to be postmaster at Carlton Hill, N. J., 
in place of D. A. DeVries. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 31, 1926. i 

Frederick R. Dixon to be postmaster at Bellemead, N. J., 
in place of F. R. Dixon. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 12, 1926. 

NEW MEXICO 

H. Emory Davis to be postmaster at Los Lunas, N. Mex. 
in place of F. H. Huning, resigned. 

Lorna Johnson to be postmaster at Springer, N, Mex., in 
place of Lorna Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 28, 1926. 

Jeffrey A. Houghton to be postmaster at Magdalena, 
N. Mex., in place of C. L. Beagle. Incumbent’s commission 
expired April 7, 1926. 

Ernest U. Scott to be postmaster at Grenville, N. Mex., 
in place of L. J. Gusler. Incumbents commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

Warren H. Orcutt to be postmaster at Deming, N. Mex., in 
place of C. E. Ely. Iucumbent's commission expired February 
6, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

John A. Maybee to be postmaster at St. James, N. X., in 
place of G. W. Paige, resigned. 

Lawrence D. Carr to be postmaster at Petersburg, N. Y., 
in place of J. W. Lewis, resigned. 

Raymond M. Darling to be postmaster at Northport, N. Y., in 
place of C. S. Haff, removed. 

William H. Ordway to be postmaster at Mount McGregor, 
N. Y., in place of H. J. Howk, deceased, 

Edna C. Babcock to be postmaster at Massena Springs, N. V., 
in place of F. L. Babcock, deceased. 

Ivan G. Howe to be postmaster at Belmont, N. Y., in place of 
E. L. Burdick, resigned. 

Gertrude M. Ackert to be postmaster at West Park, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Albert R. Earley to be postmaster at Wells, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Clarence R. Stone to be postmaster at Valley Cottage, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926, 

Harry A. Pearce to be postmaster at Ocean Beach, N. T. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ernest Goodwin to be postmaster at North Syracuse, N. V. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Clifford E. Brown to be postmaster at Minoa, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Henry T. Kenyon to be postmaster at Leonardsville, N, X. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Joseph W. Mullins to be postmaster at Fallsburgh, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ernest U. Smith to be postmaster at Eagle Bay, N. T. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

John G. Cochrane to be postmaster at Darien Center, N. X. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

William R. Kase to be postmaster at Broad Channel, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
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William S. Elwyn to be postmaster at Woodstock, N. Y. in 
place = W. S. Elwyn, Incumbent’s commission expired August 
24, 1926. 

Frank Davis to be postmaster at Stone Ridge, N. Y., in place 
of Frank Davis. Incunbent's commission expired September 
1, 1926. 

Fred Tears to be postmaster at Starlake, N. V., in place of 
Fred Tears. Incumbent's commission expired August 30, 1926. 

Lewis B. Selleck to be postmaster at Setauket, N. V., in place 
. Wishart. Incumbent's commission expired May 12, 
1926. 

James H. Butler to be postmaster at Scottsville, N. X., in 
place of J. H. Butler. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

George B. Sample to be postmaster at Schaghticoke, N. V., 
in place of G. B. Sample. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

George E. Clark to be postmaster at Romulus, N. V., in place 
of J. W. Bow. Incumbent's commission expired April 18, 1926, 

Augustus P. Altemeier to be postmaster at Port Jervis, N. Y.. 
in place of A. P. Altemeier. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 10, 1926. 

Clarence H. Floyd to be postmaster at Port Jefferson, N. X., 
in place of L. O. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

Cornelius J. Carey to be postmaster at Newman, N. V., in 
pacs — C. J. Carey. Incumbent's commission expired August 

, 1926. 

George A. Gardner to be postmaster at Newfield, N. Y., in 
place of G. A. Gardner. Incumbent's commission expired! 
August 4, 1926. 

Frank W. Hallock to be postmaster at Millbrook, N. X., in 
place of F. W. Hallock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Herman C. Stevens to be postmaster at Locke, N. V., in place 
e H. C. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired April 7, 

Harry C. Teich to be postmaster at Leeds, N. X., in place 
ses ©. Teich. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 

Mary A. Davies to be postmaster at Holland Patent, N. V., 
in place of M. A. Davies. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 20, 1926. 

LeRoy Krom to be postmaster at High Falls, N. X., in place 
ake LeRoy Krom, Incumbent’s commission expired August 30, 

John C. Banschbach to be postmaster at Hicksville, N. Y., 
in place of J. C. Banschbach, Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 21, 1926. 

Hans C. Hansen to be postmaster at Fishers Island, N. V., 
in place of H. C. Hansen. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 26, 1925. 

Arthur N. Fero to be postmaster at Esperance, N. Y., in 
pe a A. N. Fero. Incumbent’s commission expired August 

Henry J. Chichester to be postmaster at East Moriches, N. Y., 
in place of H. J. Chichester. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 8, 1925, 

Ross K. Pierce to be postmaster at Dolgeville, N. X., in 
place of R. K. Pierce. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

Henry Gibson to be postmaster at Cornwall, N. V., in place 
e Era Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

Seward Latham to be postmaster at Central Bridge, N. X., 
in place of Seward Latham. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 3, 1926. 

George I. Yost to be postmaster at Ballston Spa, N. V., iu 
eet nor G. I. Yost. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

Pearla S. Kling to be postmaster at Albany, N. Y., in place 
of P. S. Kling. Incumbent's commission expired July 19, 1926. 

Lewis H. Miller to be postmaster at Accord, N. Y., in place 
of L. H. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Ernest B. Satterwhite to be postmaster at Sanatorium, N. C., 
in place of H. O. Sink, resigned. 

Jonah F. Deaton to be postmaster at Aberdeen, N. C., in 
place of M. J. McFadyen, removed. 

Atlas D. Griffin to be postmaster at Peachland, N. C. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Vernal Freeman to be postmaster at Chimney Rock, N. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 
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Calvin Y. Holden to be postmaster at Wake Forest, N. C., in 
place of C. Y. Holden. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
31, 1926, 

Charles A. Bland to be postmaster at Wadesboro, N. C., in 
place of C. A. Bland. Incumbent's commission expired August 
23, 1926. 

Ross Matheson to be postmaster at Taylorsville, N. C., in 
place of Ross Matheson. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 31, 1926. 

Lula M. Choate to be postmaster at Sparta, N. C., in place 
of L. M. Choate. Incumbent's commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

John H. Williams to be postmaster at Rutherfordton, N. C., 
in place of W. J. Mode. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 24, 1925. 

John L. Vest to be postmaster at Rosemary, N. C., in place of 
J. L. Vest. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 1926, 

William B. Duncan to be postmaster at Raleigh, N. C., in 
place of W. B. Duncan. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 26, 1926. 

John L. Dixon to be postmaster at Oriental, N. C., in place of 
J. L. Dixon. Incumbent's commission expired September 11, 
1926. 

Nellie M. Patton to be postmaster at Morganton, N. C., in 
place of N. M. Patton. Incumbent's commission expired August 
31, 1926. 

Fred H. Morris to be postmaster at Kernersyille, N. C., in 
place of F. H. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Lola A. Carter to be postmaster at Jackson Springs, N. C., in 
place of L. A. Carter. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 2, 1926. $ 

Pat L. Whitehead to be postmaster at Enfield, N. C., in place 
of J. D. Whitehead, jr. Incumbent's commission expired April 
4, 1926. 

Ella E. Meshaw to be postmaster at Council, N. C., in place of 
E. E. Meshaw. Incumbent's commission expired September 11, 
1926. 

Riley W. King to be postmaster at Candler, N. C., in place of 
R. W. King. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Nels D. Nelson to be postmaster at Milnor, N. Dak., in place 
of J. G. Boatman, deceased. 

Carl C. Harr to be postmaster at Martin, N. Dak. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Frank ©. Rypka to be postmaster at Heaton, N, Dak. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Carrie Isaacs to be postmaster at Buchanan, N. Dak, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Clifford L. Colwell to be postmaster at Berlin, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Elvin J. Elstad to be postmaster at Rugby, N. Dak., in place 
of E. J. Elstad. Incumbent's commission expired September 
22. 1926. 

Benjamin J. Schnedar to be postmaster at Pisek, N. Dak., in 
place of B. J, Schnedar. Incumbent's commission expired May 
10, 1926, 

Francis R. Cruden to be postmaster at McHenry, N. Dak., in 
place of F. D. Cannon. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1926. 

George T. Elliott to be postmaster at Leonard, N. Dak., in 
place of M. E. Walter. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 9, 1926, 

Da vid J. Holt to be postmaster at La Moure, N. Dak., in place 
of D. J, Holt. Incumbent's commission expired April 11, 1926. 

Walter L. Saunders to be postmaster at Ellendale; N. Dak., 
in place of Mark Johnson, Incumbent's commission expired 
March 31, 1926. 

Ivah M. Shuley to be postmaster at Edinburg, N. Dak., in 
place of I. M. Shuley, Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 12, 1926. 

August M. Bruschwein to be postmaster at Driscoll, N. Dak., 
in place of A. M. Bruschwein. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired November 18, 1925. 

Anastacia Rohde to be postmaster at Drake, N. Dak., in 
place of I. G. H. Morrow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

Ollie M. Burgum to be postmaster at Arthur, N. Dak., in 
place of Catherine Ross. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 4, 1926. 

Anfin Qualey to be postmaster at Aneta, N. Dak., in place 
s 8 Qualey. Incumbent’s commission expired August 10, 


Office 
Office 
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OHIO Í 

Howard J. Swearingen to be postmaster at Kensington, Ohio, 
in place of W. E. Davidson, removed. 

Charles S. Case to be postmaster at Jefferson, Ohio, in place 
of G. F. Ruggles, deceased. 

Velma T. Dunlap to be postmaster at Ayon Lake, Ohio, in 
place of G. N. Spade, resigned. ; 

Ross H. Hartsock to be postmaster at Waynesville, Ohio, 
in place of R. II. Hartsock, Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 24, 1926. 

Bert E. Woodward to be postmaster at Stryker, Ohio, in 
place of B. E. Woodward. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 31, 1926. 

Harry E. Cahill to be postmaster at Pandora, Ohio, in place 
S Hoa: Cahill. Incumbents commission expired September 

1926. 

Stanley O. Kerr to be postmaster at Ottawa, Ohio, in place 
77 O. Kerr. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 

Earl C. Mikesell to be postmaster at New Paris, Ohio, in place 
a H. E. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 

26. 

Joseph Jameson to be postmaster at Lorain, Ohio, in place of 
Zoon Jameson. Incumbents commission expired August 5, 

Dora D. Doughty to be postmaster at Walbridge, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Harvey ©. Wilson to be postmaster at Lyons, Ohio. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

James M. Leatherman to be postmaster at Hoytville, Ohio. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Harry S. Juday to be postmaster at Eldorado, Ohio. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Emmauuiel M. Flower to be postmaster at Blackfork, Ohio. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ida ©. Steinman to be postmaster at Logan, Ohio, in place 
coe C. Steinman. Incumbent's commission expired August 31, 

Robert J. Pollock to be postmaster at Fairpoint, Ohio, in place 
of R. J. Pollock. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 
1926, 

William H. Lambert to be postmaster at Delta, Ohio, in place 
of W. H. Lambert. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
12, 1926. 

James U. Riley to be postmaster at Brookyille, Ohio, in place 
of J. U. Riley. Incumbent's commission expired September 12, 
1926, 

J. Schuyler Hossler to be postmaster at Bloomyille, Ohio, in 
place of J. S. Hossler. Incumbent's commission expired August 
29, 1926. 

Charles E. McClelland to be postmaster at Attica, Ohio, in 
place of ©, E. McClelland. Iucumbent's commission expired 
August 26, 1926. 

Cleona M. Dunnick to be postmaster at Ashville, Ohio, in 
hy C. M. Dunnick. Incumbent's commission expired June 
3, 1926. 

Jennie B. Coburn to be postmaster at Amherst, Ohio, in place 
of J. B. Coburn. Incumbent's commission expired September 
12, 1926. 


Office 


Office 


OKLAHOMA 


L. Manuel Merritt to be postmaster at Roff, Okla., in place 
of J. P. Jones, removed. 

Vernon Whiting to be postmaster at Pawhuska, Okla., in 
place of A. R. Museller, resigned. 

Pleas C. Merrell to be postmaster at Commerce, Okla., in 
place of W. G. Reese, resigned. 

Porter Z. Newman to be postmaster at Welch, Okla., in place 
of P. Z. Newman. Incumbent's commission expired June 30, 
1926. 

Sol A. Glotfelter to be postmaster at Verden, Okla., in place 
of C. H. Roosevelt. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1926. 

Harold F. Facker to be postmaster at Shamrock, Okla., in 
place of M. A, Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 

Governor Everidge to be postmaster at Fort Towson, Okla., 
in place of Goyernor Eyeridge. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 8, 1926. 

Grace S. Prentiss to be postmaster at Fairfax, Okla., In place 
of G. S. Prentiss. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
18, 1926. l 

Frederick W. Hunn to be postmaster at Crowder, Okla., in 
place of F. W. Hunn. Incumbent's commission expired August 
29, 1926, i 


1926 


Harold W. Amis to be postmaster at Covington, Okla., in 
place of P. H. Shelton. Incumbent's commission expired March 
23, 1924. 

Vernon A. Farmer to be postmaster at Broken Bow, Okla., in 
place of R. H. Everett. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
31. 1926. ; 

Nita B. Figart to be postmaster at Red Fork, Okla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1923. 

Richard Wynn to be postmaster at Ochelata, Okla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Ernest N. Rownsayille to be postmaster at Coleman, Okla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

James W. Blair to be postmaster at Clayton, Okla. Office 
became, presidential July 1, 1926. 

OREGON 


George L. Edes to be postmaster at Yoncalla, Oreg., in place 
7 G. L. Edes. Incumbent's commission expired September 14, 
1926. 

John S. Hudson to be postmaster at Troutdale, Oreg., in 
place of J. S. Hudson. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 14, 1926. 

Henry E. Grim to be postmaster at Scappoose, Oreg., in place 
1 5 E. Grim. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 

Charles S. Heinline to be postmaster at Roseburg, Oreg., in 
place of C. S. Heinline. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 26, 1926. 

Grant L, Grant to be postmaster at Riddle, Oreg., in place of 
G. L. Grant. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 1926. 

Ora Mahoney to be postmaster at Oakland, Oreg., in place 
one Mahoney. Incumbent's commission expired August 26, 

Charles B. Wilson to be postmaster at Newberg, Oreg., in 
pas ae C. B. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired August 

s $ 

Roy C. Hale to be postmaster at Echo, Oreg., in place of R. C. 
Hale, Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 1926. 

Drusilla M. Crance to be postmaster at Cornelius, Oreg., in 
place of D. M. Crance. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 10, 1926. 

George D. Wood to be postmaster at Brookings, Oreg., in 
pa 1 G. D. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Joseph B. Wheeler to be postmaster at Cochran, Oreg. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

PENNSYLYANIA 

Dean R. Clifford to be postmaster at Trafford, Pa., in place 
of N. B. Blackburn, resigned. 

Jennie W. Smeltzer to be postmaster at Sagamore, Pa., in 
place of D. K. Clements, removed. 

J. Henry Gibson to be postmaster at Conneautville, Pa., in 
place of D. W. Spaulding, resigned. 

Hilda A, Lago to be postmaster at Bessemer, Pa., in place of 
H. ©. Kanengeiser, remoyed. 

Henry H. Bassett to be postmaster at Warren, Pa., in place 
of M. C. Parshall. Incumbent's commission expired January 
80, 1926. 

Stephen J. Downs 
place of S. J. Downs. 
ber 1, 1926. 

Charles H. Potter to be postmaster at Titusville, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Potter. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 1, 1926. 

Arthur E. Foster to be postmaster at Thompson, Pa,, in place 
55 1 Foster. Incumbent's commission expired September 

Robert J. Weld to be postmaster at Sugargrove, Pa., in place 
5 ES Hinsdale. Incumbents commission expired January 

Hulda J. McCormick to be postmaster at South Connellsville, 
Pa., in place of H. J. MeCormick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired September 20, 1926. 

Louis O. Mellinger to be postmaster at Slickville, Pa., in 
place of L. O. Mellinger. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 4, 1926. 

Howard ©. Shenton to be postmaster at Slatington, Pa., in 
place of H. C. Shenton. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Roy L. Kalbfus to be postmaster at Shohola, Pa., in place of 
R. 5 . Incumbent’s commission expired September 
11, 1926. 

Frank Shupp to be postmaster at Shillington, Pa., in place 
* ane Shupp. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 


to be postmaster at Union City, Pa., in 
Ineumbent's commission expired Septem- 
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Jessie M. Burns to be postmaster at Selinsgrove, Pa,, in 
place of B. T. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926. 

George F. Carling to be postmaster at Sayre, Pa., in place 
2 13 Carling. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Beula E. Dembaugh to be postmaster at Rhssellton, Pa., in 
place of B. E. Dembaugh. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 24, 1926. 

Isaac L. Shilling to be postmaster at Reedsville, Pa,, in place 
85 I. L. Shilling. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 

6. 

Charles F. DeLabar to be postmaster at Riegelsville, Pa., in 
place of C. F. DeLabar. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 4, 1926. 

Henry Daugherty to be postmaster at Red Hill, Pa., in place 
of Henry Daugherty, Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Horace H. Hammer to be postmaster at Reading, Pa., in 
place of H. H. Hammer. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Ralph P. Holloway to be postmaster at Pottstown, Pa., in 
place of R. P. Holloway. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 23, 1926. 

Wade H. McKinley to be postmaster at Polk, Pa., in place of 
R. W. Marshall, Incumbent's commission expired April 17, 
1926. s 

Edward Bayley to be postmaster at Picture Rocks, Pa., in 
place of Edward Bayley. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 21, 1926. 

Irvin Y. Baringer to be postmaster at Perkasie, Pa., in place 
8 H. Detweiler. Incumbent's commission expired May 19, 

Frank H. McCully to be postmaster at Osceola Mills, Pa., in 
place of F. H. McCully. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Mary G. Campbell to be postmaster at Nottingham, Pa., in 
place of M. G. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 19, 1926. 

Charles J. Hanley to be postmaster at Newtown Square, Pa., 
in place of A. E. Ewing. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 21, 1926. 

Elma C. Dryden to be postmaster ut New Galilee, Pa., in 
place of E. C. Dryden. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 1, 1926. 

J. Bertram Nesper to be postmaster at Narberth, Pa., in 
ene F. C. Patten. Incumbent's commission expired July 
21, 1926. 

Mary M. Davis to be postmaster at Mount Morris, Pa., in 
place of M. M. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Thomas V. Diffendafer to be postmaster at Millerstown, Pa., 
in place of T. V. Diffendafer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 4, 1926. 

Arch R. Lykens to be postmaster at Martinsburg, Pa., in 
place of A. R. Lykens. Incumbents commission expired June 
21, 1926. 

George Nuckid to be postmaster at Lyndora, Pa., in place of 
P. J. Molyneaux. Incumbent's commission expired November 
17, 1925. 

Paul M. Seaber to be postmaster at Lititz, Pa., in place of 
P. M. Seaber. Incumbent’s commission expired September 19, 
1926. 

Richard C. Jockers to be postmaster at Jenkintown, Pa., in 
place of R. C. Jockers. Iucumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 20, 1926. 

Paul Smith to be postmaster at Hughesville, Pa., in place of 
Paul Smith. Incumbents commission expired September 12, 
1926. 

George W. Murphy to be postmaster at Hawley, Pa., in place 
of G. W. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired August 
23, 1926. 

Mark M. Merritt to be postmaster at Granville Summit, Pa., 
in place of M. M. Merritt. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 23, 1926. 

Emma M. Schrock to be postmaster at Garrett, Pa., in place 
of E. M. Schrock. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

James 8. Crawford to be postmaster at Freeland, Pa., in place 
of J. S. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
30, 1926. 

Charles W. Goss to be postmaster at Expedit, Pa., in place of 
2 Goss. Incumbent's commission expired September 11, 
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Charles W. Hart to be postmaster at Elizabeth, Pa., in place 
of E. E. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired June 5, 
1926. 

William E. Reed to be postmaster at Duquesne, Pa., in place 
of W. E. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1926. 

Robert M. Barton to be postmaster at Duncannon, Pa., in 
place of S. B. Sheller. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 

Everett E. McBride to be postmaster at Dravosburg, Pa., in 
place of E. E. McBride. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Daniel Jones to be postmaster at Coaldale, Pa., in place of 
Daniel Jones. Incumbent's commission expired June 30, 1926. 

Asa F. Hockman to be postmaster at Chalfont, Pa., in place 
of A. R. Lovett. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1926. 

Arthur R. Lovell to be postmaster at Blandburg, Pa., in place 
4 A. Pii Lovell. Incumbents commission expired September 
11, 1926. 

Wiliam J. Wilson to be postmaster at Bentleyville, Pa., in 
place of W. J. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 29, 1926. 


Jane R. Lohmann to be postmaster at Trucksville, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1926. 

Guy D. Baer to be postmaster at Rohrerstown, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Margaret M. Jones to be postmaster at Miquon, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

John Martinelli to be postmaster at Fairbank, Pa. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1924. 

Carl V. Erickson to be postmaster at Arnot, Pa., in place 
of C. V. Erickson. Incumbent's commission expired September 
12, 1926. 

PORTO RICO 


Antonio Godinez to be postmaster at Rio Piedras, P. R., 
in place of Antonio Godinez. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mattie H. Graham to be postmaster at Pomaria, S. C., in 
place of J. L. Graham, deceased. 

William D. Sutton to be postmaster at Pageland, S. C., in 
place of J. W. Quick, deceased. 

Maebelle Orvin to be postmaster at St. Stephen, S. C., in 
place of Maebelle Orvin. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 19, 1926. 

Walter T. Barron to be postmaster at Fort Mill, S. C., in 
place of S. W. Parks. Incumbent's commission expired June 
8, 1926. 

Joseph G. Holland to be postmaster at Edgefield, S. C., in 
place of J. G. Holland. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
12, 1926. 

William J. Galloway to be postmaster at Dillon, S. C., in 
place of L. E. Stephenson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 

Thomas R. Ridlehoover to be postmaster at Plum Branch, 
S. C. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Eyn H. Groce to be postmaster at Lyman, S. C. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Reynold H. Peterson to be postmaster at Pollock, S. Dak., 
in place of L. E. Prouty, deceased, 

George E. Baker to be postmaster at Aurora, S. Dak., in 
place of F. I. Neal, resigned. 

Hoyt S. Gartley to be postmaster at Nisland, S. Dak., in 
place of H. S. Gartley. Inenmbent'’s commission expired 
August 10, 1926, : 

Marcia Ford to be postmaster at Hill City, S. Dak., in place 
of S. E. Endicott. Incumbent's commission expired May 2, 
1926. 

Carl H. Kubler to be postmaster at Deadwood, S. Dak., in 
place of C. H. Kubler. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 19, 1926. 

Dennis J., Delaney to be postmaster at Custer, S. Dak., in 
place of D. J. Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 8, 1926, 

Floyd V. Stephens to be postmaster at Canova, S. Dak., in 
place of F. V. Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 30, 1926. 

TENNESSEE 


Gaston H. Rhodes to be postmaster at Whiteville, Tenn., in 
place of N, S. Moore, resigned. 

John M, Thompson to be postmaster at Englewood, Tenn., in 
place of D. L. Lillard, resigned. 
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William S. Brooks to be postmaster at Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., in place of G. S. Fortner, resigned. 

Robert H. Thompson to be postmaster at Rockwood, Tenn., in 
place of R. H. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

Waiter Carr to be postmaster at Moscow, Tenn., in place of 
Walter Carr. Incumbent's commission expired August 29, 1926. 

Rufus T. Hickman to be postmaster at Lynnville, Tenn., in 
place of R. T. Hickman. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 1, 1926. 

William H. Jones to be postmaster at Lancing, Tenn., in 
er a Arthur Hall. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Mary P. McNeely to be postmaster at Humboldt, Tenn., in 
pesa Aog M. B. Riley. Incumbent's commission expired March 

1926. 

Edward C. Roberts to be postmaster at Harriman, Tenn., 
in place of E. C. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

John V. Allmon to be postmaster at Gleason, Tenn., in place 
of J. V. Allmon. Incumbent's commission expired June 8, 1926. 

Mary E. Ferguson to be postmaster at Gates, Tenn., in 
5 O. L. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Sam A. Winstead to be postmaster at Dresden, Tenn, in 
place of C. A. Ogan. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
26, 1926, 

John D. Taff to be postmaster at Dandridge, Tenn., in place 
1 D. Taff. Incumbent’s commission expired September 8, 
1926. 

Rex E. Stribling to be postmaster at Clifton, Tenn., in place 
of R. B. Stribling. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
28, 1926. 

Samuel N. Barr to be postmaster at Baxter, Tenn, in place 


of W. F. Judd. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 
1926. 

Marvie L. Tipton to be postmaster at Townsend, Tenn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Robert N. Karnes to be postmaster at Medina, Tenn, Office 


became presidential July 1, 1926. 
TEXAS 

John R. Ratcliff to be postmaster at Wallis, Tex., in place 
of J. R. Ratcliff. Incumbent's commission expired August 10, 
1926. 

Burna H. Cain to be postmaster at Thrall, Tex., in place of 
B. II. Cain. Incumbent's commission expired September 12, 
1926. 

Ralph H. Kelly to be postmaster at Stanton, Tex., in place 
PAR H. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired August 8, 
1926. 

Jason J. Moy to be postmaster at Sourlake, Tex., in place of 
R. W. Crosswy. Incumbent's commission expired May 8, 1926. 

Art E. Frieze to be postmaster at Silverton, Tex., in place- 
of A. E. Frieze. Incumbent's commission expired August 8, 
1926. 

Hugh G. Koether to be postmaster at Shiner, Tex., in place 
of II. G. Koether. Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 
1926. 

Tina East to be postmaster at Sanderson, Tex., in place of 
Tina Bast. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 1925. 

Joe R. Taylor to be postmaster at Rhome, Tex., in place of 
J. R. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired August 26, 1926. 

Earl Cassity to be postmaster at Pilot Point, Tex., in place 
of J. L. Noel. Incumbent's commission expired April 10, 1926. 

Bessie E. Fairless to be postmaster at Palo Pinto, Tex., in 
place of B. E. Fairless. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 31, 1926. 

William T. Henderson to be postmaster at Odessa. Tex., 
in place of W. T. Henderson, Incumbent's commission expired 
August 31, 1926. 

Sallie P. Lunday to be postmaster at Naples, Tex,, in pluce 
of S. P. Lunday. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1926. 

Arthur C. Shaw to be postmaster at Wingate, Tex., in 
place of E. L. McFarland, removed. 

James R. Burras to be postmaster at Windom, Tex., in 
place of E. K. Cunningham, removed. 

Iris C. Dees to be postmaster at Van Horn, Tex., in place 
of R. J. Smith, resigned, 

Joe K. Clarke to be postmaster at Wheeler, Tex., in place 
of A. C. Wood, declined. 

James E. Risley to be postmaster at Rockwall, Tex., in 
place of R. G. Johnson, removed. 

Douglas P. Rounds to be postmaster at Rio Hondo, Tex., 
in place of R. B. Paul, resigned. 


1926 


Pearl M. Parsons to be postmaster at Port Neches, Tex., 
in place of J. M. McAlpin, resigned. 

Hattie E. Eaton to be postmaster at Peacock, Tex., in place 
of B. B. Clack, resigned. 

Henry C. Arnold to be postmaster at Orange, Tex., in place 

of H. H. Watson, deceased. 

Carrie L. Thomas to be postmaster at Odell, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Weimhold, resigned. 

Jesse W. Garvin to be postmaster at Navasota, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Sloan, deceased. 

Bobbie Kluge to be postmaster at Linden, Tex., in place of 
C. F. Kluge, deceased. 

Valcor G. Pringle to be postmaster at Jasper, Tex,, in place 
of O. B. Acton, resigned. 

Maude Cayender to be postmaster at Encinal, Tex., in place 
of S. A. James, resigned. 

Jean Teel to be postmaster at Devine, Tex., in place of J. A. 
Aldridge, removed. 

William F. Stuart to be postmaster at Canutillo, Tex., in 
place of W. W. Broadhurst, resigned, 

Katherine A. Lace te be postmaster at Burleson, Tex., in 
place of W. P. Lace, deceased. 

Hugh B. Edens to be postmaster at Big Lake, Tex., in place 
of A. L. Curtis, resigned. 

John R. Martin to be postmaster at Anson, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Littlefield, removed. 

Mollie A. Hough to be postmaster at Montgomery, Tex., in 
place of J. F. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired May 8, 
1926. 

Augustus S. Hightower to be postmaster at Millsap, Tex. in 
place of A. S. Hightower. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 29, 1926. 

Hoyt E. Hager to be postmaster at Mercedes, Tex., in place 
of H. E. Hager. Incumbent's commission expired September 12, 
1926. 

Charlie N. Hooser to be postmaster at Maypearl, Tex., in 
place of C. N. Hooser. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 23, 1926. 

James W. McBee to be postmaster at Lavernia, Tex., in place 
of J. W. McBee. Incumbent's commission expired August 26, 
1926. 

Lucile Hamner to be postmaster at La Feria, Tex., in place 
of Lucile Hamner. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

George Rice to be postmaster at Jayton, Tex., in place of 
George Rice. Incumbent's commission expired July 31, 1926. 

Willie L. Gottschalk to be postmaster at Gulf, Tex., in place 
of W. L. Gottschalk. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 23, 1926. 

Samuel G, Hampton to be postmaster at Goree, Tex., in place 
of S. G. Hampton. Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 
1926. 

Will K. Davis to be postmaster at Gonzales, Tex., in place of 
W. K. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired August 26, 1926. 

Charles E. Hart to be postmaster at Fort Stockton, Tex, in 
place of C. E. Hart. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 22, 1926. 

James F. Atkinson to be postmaster at Florence, Tex,, in 
place of J. F. Atkinson. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926, 

Clark A. Fortner to be postmaster at Crosby, Tex., in place 
of ©. A. Fortner. Incumbent’s commission expired August 31, 
1926. 

John W. Robbins to be postmaster at Clyde, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Robbins. Incumbent's commission expired May 12, 1926. 

Joseph H, Wright to be postmaster at Byers, Tex., in place of 
W. F. Curtis; Incumbent's commission expired April 13, 1926. 

Leo W. Cox to be postmaster at Buda, Tex., in place of L. W. 
Cox. Incumbeut's commission expired August 31, 1926. 

James E. Shelton to be postmaster at Bowie, Tex., in place of 
J. 5 Shelton. Incumbent’s commission expired September 11, 
1926. 

Fred A. Mansfield to be postmaster at Bandera, Tex,, in place 
of Frances. Ruge. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 
1926. 


Ellen Wallace to be postmaster at Woodson, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Luella B. Friday to be postmaster at Tivoli, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Willie J. Allison to be postmaster at Pickton, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Edward S. Howe to be postmaster at Neches, Tex. Office 
because presidential July 1, 1926. 

Herman H. Helms to be postmaster at Maud, Tex. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1926. 
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Mabel Bird to be postmaster at Gary, Tex. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1926. 

Samuel L. Fessler to be postmaster at Bigwells, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Hurlburt Slate to be postmaster at Amherst, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1026. 


VERMONT 


William C. White to be postmaster at Northfield, Vt., in place 
a Ne C. White. Incumbent's commission expired August 12, 

Charles F. McKenna to be postmaster at Montpelier, Vt., in 
place of C. F. McKenna. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Fred R. Lloyd to be postmaster at Fair Haven, Vt., in place 
1 — R. Lloyd. Incumbents commission expired August 12, 

Lewis S. Richardson to be postmaster at Chester Depot, Nig 
in place of L. S. Richardson. Iucumbent's commission expired 
August 31, 1926, 

Bernard W. Crafts to be postmaster at Bradford, Vt, in 
place of B. W. Crafts. Incumbents commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1926. 

VIRGINIA 


Matilda W. Campbell to be postmaster at Greenville, Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Mathew B. Hammitt to be postmaster at Pocahontas, Va., in 
place of J. R. Peery, removed. 

Denton D. Walthail to be postmaster at Alberta, Va., in place 
of D. T. Walthall. Incumbents commission expired August 
30, 1926. 

Lela O'N. Scott to be postmaster at Amelia ©. H., Va., in 
place of L. O'N. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 31, 1926. 

Abram K. Sampson to be postmaster at Burkeville, Va., in 
place of A. K. Sampson. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 30, 1926, 

James K. Carter to be postmaster at Clinchport, Va., in place 
of + K. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 
1926. 

Isabelle R, Damron to be postmaster at Clintwood, Va., in 
place of I. R. Damron. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 24, 1926. 

Grace ©. Collins to be postmaster at Drakes Branch, Va., 
in ylace of G. C. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 23, 1926. 

Louise J. Nottingham to be postmaster at Eastville, Va., in 
place of L. J. Nottingham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 24, 1926. 

William G. Faris to be postmaster at Glade Spring, Va., n 
place of C. L. Horne. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17, 1926. 

Nellie D. Swan to be postmaster t Gordonsville, Va., in 
place ix N. D. Swan. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
24, 1926. 

John W. Rodgers to be postmaster at Hampden Sidney, Va., 
in place of J. W. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 31, 1926. 

Susie F. Jarratt to be postmaster at Jarratt, Va., in place 
Pes F. Jarratt. Incumbent's commission expired August 30, 
1926. ~ 

John W. Ketron, jr., to be postmaster at Lebanon, Va. in 
place of J. W. Ketron jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 23, 1926. 

Clinton L. Wright to be postmaster at Norfolk, Va., in 
place of C. L. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 2, 1926. 

Albert L. Taylor to be postmaster at Parksley, Va., in 
place of A. L. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. % 

Elton H. Finks to be postmaster a Somerset, Va., in place 
of E. H. Finks. Incumbents commission expired August 24, 
1926. ; 

Robert S. Bowers to be postmaster at Timberville, Va., in 
place of E. V. Hoover. Incumbent's commission expired June 
5, 1926. 

Roy M. Cleek to be postmaster at Warm Springs, Va., in place 
of R. M. Cleek. Incumbent's commission expired June 22, 1926. 

Charles E. Fulgham to be postmaster at Windsor, Va., in 
place of C. E. Fulgham, Iucumbent's commission expired 
August 23, 1926. 

Thomas N. Massey to be postmaster at Mount Holley, Va. 
Office became presidential Julf 1, 1926, i 
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Edith M. Lindgren to be postmaster at Cosmopolis, Wash., 
In place of T. D. Johnson, resigned. 

Marion J. Rood to be postmaster at Richmond Highlands, 
Wash. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Frank Morris to be postmaster at Bordeaux, Wash. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Richard B. Caywood to be postmaster at Charleston, Wash., 
in place of R. J. Chamberlain. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Mark L. Durrell to be postmaster at Deer Park, Wash., in 
place of C. E. Hiatt, Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 
1926. 

Grover O, Schoonover to be postmaster at Odessa, Wash., in 
place of G. C. Schoonover. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Angust 26, 1926. 

Frank S. Clem to be postmaster at Olympia, Wash., in place 
of F. S. Clem. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

Selina Laughlin to be postmaster at Vader, Wash., in place of 
V. M. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 
1926. 

Raymond M. Badger to be postmaster at Winthrop, Wash., in 
place of R. M. Badger. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
5, 1926, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Louis Knakal to be postmaster at Widen, W. Va., in place of 
E. E. Erskine, resigned. 

Hurry O. Lockman to be postmaster at Helen, W. Va., in 
place of P. C. Thomas, resigned. 

George H. Moreau to be postmaster at Fayetteville, W. Va., 
in place of D. M. McClung, removed. a 

Wilburn D. Hill to be postmaster at Danville, W. Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Benjamin C. Wetzel to be postmaster at Sun, W. Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Alfred M. McKinney to be postmaster at Beckley, W. Va., in 
place of G. H. Mellen. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 

Paul G. Rogers to be postmaster at Clendenin, W. Va., in 
place of P. G. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 14, 1926. 

Arthur F. Dunham to be postmaster at Farmington, W. Va., 
in place of M. L. Hartley. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 17, 1925. 

John W. Fortney to be postmaster at Lumberport, W. Va., 
in place of J, W. Fortney. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

Ethel M. Zimmerman to be postmaster at MeMechen, W. Va., 
in place of E. M. Zimmerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 5, 1923. 

George E. Patterson to be postmaster at Wellsburg, W. Va., 
in place of G. E. Patterson. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

WYOMING 


Albert J. Schils to be postmaster at Cokeville, Wyo., in place 
of A. J. Schils. Incumbent's commission expired November 21, 
1925. 

Mayme A. Jackson to be postmaster at Osage, Wyo., in place 
of M. A. Jackson. Incumbent's commission expired June 17, 
1926. , 

Thomas B. Wright to bé postmaster at Riverton, Wyo., in 
place of T. B. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired August 
10, 1926. a 

Hedwig C. Hurtt to be postmaster at Sundance, Wyo., in 
place of H. C. Hurtt. Incumbent's commission expired August 
30, 1926. 

William O. Braley to be postmaster at Upton, Wyo., in place 
of W. O. Braley. Incumbent's commission expired September 
8, 1926. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuorspary, December 9, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


For this brief moment, O Lord, we would close the door 
of the busy world, and in quiet and silent effort we would 
repeat our vows, that good deeds and wholesome living may 
be fhe issues of our lives this day. Weapon our minds with 
clear thinking, our tongues with wise speaking, and our 
hearts with rich sentiment. Agf we are intrusted with great 
responsibilities, do Thou help us to discharge them with a 
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fine conscience, with high principle, and in every way make 
right use of our vocation. In the name of the Great Teacher 
we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REMOVAL OF GATES AND PIERS IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 54) authorizing 
the remoyal of gates and piers in West Executive Avenue 
between the grounds of the White House and the State, War, 
and Navy Building, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
54, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana. [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees; Mr. EL- 
niorr, Mr. Taylor of Tennessee, and Mr. LANHAM. 


ADDRESS OF HON, PEDRO GUEVARA, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp by printing therein a speech 
delivered by the Resident Commissioner from the Philippines, 
Mr, Guevara, delivered before the second conference on the 
cause and cure of war, held at the hall of nations of the Hotel 
Washington in this city on December 8, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein a speech, referred to, delivered by the resident commis- 
sioner from the Philippines. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


MADAM CHAIRMAN: It is indeed a privilege to appear before this 
conference and present the tase for Independence on behalf of the 
Filipino people. This question is to-day a fundamental issue before 
the American people, and, in justice to all parties concerned, should 
be faced and definitely resolved by American statesmanship. 


WHY IS IT ASKED? 


Independence for the Philippine Islands is an ideal which has been 
cherished by their people from time immemorial. It is not the result 
of hardships which have been endured at the hands of others, but is 
a sentiment rooted in the very fiber of their existence, Before Spain 
occupied the islands their people fought persistently for the preserya- 
tion of their independent existence, and even their subjugation by 
the superior forces of Spain did not serve to end this struggle. At 
frequent intervals there were uprisings on the part of the Filipinos 
against Spanish sovereignty. The resistance thus offered was never 
successful until the helping hand of the United States made possible 
the end of Spanish domination. This event which crowned their 
previous sacrifices will always be recalled with gratitude and patriotic 
pride on the part of the Filipinos. Upon the foundation of a united 
national sentiment it raised a real and feryent hope that independence 
for the Filipinos would prove a reality in the near future. Without 
hesitation I would say that as a practical matter the Filipino people 
are unanimous in their aspiration for independence. It is absolutely 
safe to assert that not less than 95 per cent of the population is 
unqualifiedly in favor of it. 

Assuredly there is no difficulty in explaining this desire for inde- 
pendence. The principle of “ government of, for, and by the people“ 
finds the most loyal adherents among the Filipinos. They, like the 
American people, believe that all true goyernment must derive its 
powers from the consent of the governed, and that their true happi- 
ness can be obtained only by the realization of these principles. In 
fact, they look upon these precepts as the very cornerstone of American- 
Filipino association. From the beginning of American occupation in 
the Philippines it was solemnly announced “ the free can conquer but to 
save,” and in the latest congressional action taken regarding the 
government of the islands they were promised that independence would 
de granted them. No liberty-loving people can be truly happy or con- 
tented with thelr lot when those representatives whom they themselves 
choose are possessed of less authority than that held by a man as to 
whose selection they have no control. It is because the Filipinos are 
intensely a liberty-loving people and are definitely committed to 
fundamental American principles that they long so keenly for inde- 
pendence, 
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Nor is this desire one founded in sentiment only; it rests also upon 
sound practical considerations. The islands possess vast natural re- 
sources, and the development of these resources, together with the de- 
velopment of commerce and industry, which would inevitably follow, is 
an urgent necessity. Such advancement in this direction is hindered 
by the present indefinite political status of the Philippines. Progress 
in education, sanitation, and in many other admirable activities has 
been accomplished with notable success. The American occupation has 
also been of immense cultural benefit to the Filipino people. The 
achievements of united American-Filipino effort along these lines is 
generally recognized by all, whatever differences of opinion may be 
held as to the necessity or advisability of immediate independence, 

The same can not be said, however, as to the economic progress of 
the Philippines, Indeed, economic development to-day has become 
almost stagnant. Distrust, which results from the present anomalous 
political status of the islands, is responsible for this unfortunate condi- 
tion. I would not be true to myself nor to my people did I not can- 
didly admit that there is great need of capital for the development of 
the natural resources and industries of the Philippines, but capital will 
not come to us under present conditions. Political agitation, which 
must be expected from peoples living under foreign domination, is the 
greatest obstacle to investors. No matter how benign and liberal this 
domination may be, the Filipino people can not help but realize that 
such liberties as they enjoy are in fact but a concession, and may be 
withdrawn at the pleasure of the sovereign power. Students of history 
can readily find illustrations of the truth of this assertion. Henee, the 
people of the islands can not look with sympathy upon outside investors 
in their country while the authority to pass and execute the laws of 
the land is beyond the control of their duly chosen representatives. 
They are anxious for development, but are strongly opposed to exploita- 
tion. Quite naturally they fear that outside investors would be inclined 
to exploit rather than develop unless they have the assurance of popular 
control of legislative and executive branches of the government, 

Another reason why the Filipinos wish independence arises from the 
vast distance which separates their country from the United States. 
It is 7,000 miles from the Philippine Islands to your nearest port. 
The American people and their Government are constantly forced to 
deal with domestic and international questions which, so far as you are 
concerned, are of far more importance than the affairs of the islands. 
It is indeed impossible that you should give that careful consideration 
to our problems which they deserve and indeed require if we are to 
make intelligent progress in the conduct of our affairs. 

There is another consideration which was voiced by former President 
Roosevelt in 1915, when he said: “If we act so that the natives 
understand us to have made a definite promise, then we should live 
up to that promise. The Philippines, from a military standpoint, are 
a source of weakness to us. The present administration has promised 
explicitly to let them go, and by its action has rendered it dificult 
to hold them against any serious foreign foe. These being the cir- 
cumstances, the islands should at an early moment be given thelr 
independence without any guaranty whatever by us and without our 
retaining any foothold in them.” 

There is a general consensus of opinion that this statement is true, 
and that the United States would have the greatest difficulty in 
offering defense for the Philippine Islands against another powerful 
nation. This is not, nor is it intended as a reflection upon this 
country; it is an almost unavoidable incident to the distance sep- 
arating San Francisco and Manila. 


HOW DO THE PHILIPPINES PROPOSE TO MAINTAIN IT? 


The Filipino people fully realize that when they are granted in- 
dependence they will be confronted with the problem of properly 
maintaining it. This involves both the necessity of adequate govern- 
mental finance and the problem of maintaining an independent status 
in the face of possible foreign aggression. 

They have no desire to establish the Philippine Islands as a first- 
class power; they desire an economical form of government which, 
while adequate for their needs, would not prove beyond their means 
of support. Their chief and immediate aim would be an increase of 
foreign trade and the opening of new markets, both for imports and 
exports. At present the actual revenue of the Philippine government 
is about 70,000,000 pesos annually, which, as may readily be proved, is 
sufficient to properly maintain a system of education, roads and high- 
ways, public order, sanitation and health, and the personnel of the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches of the government. 

The assumption Js certainly sound that as an independent people 
they would have a greatly increased incentive for striving for a larger 
share of international commerce. If, however, the revenue arising 
from this increase should prove insufficient to meet the national needs, 
the government would still be able to support itself through a source 
of revenue which is at present practically untouched. Statistics show 
that the people of the Philippines bear the lowest tax as compared 
with those of any other nation in the world. Any increase which 
would be necessary in order to properly maintain an income for the 
government would be most cordially accepted by the people, 
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Perhaps the most doubtful aspect presented by Independence for 
the islands would be the possibility of foreign aggression. It has 
often been said that if the United States should give up the Philip- 
pines they would immediately be taken over by some other powerful 
nation. England, Japan, and even China have been considered as 
possible aggressors, 

I feel sure, however, that this fear is without sound foundation. 
In fact, England inyaded the Philippines during her war with France 
and Spain in the eighteenth century, but subsequently returned them 
An oppor- 
tunity was offered Japan by Spain to purchase the islands, but this 
was refused. For the present and indeed for a long period in the 
future China has, and will have, sufficient domestic problems to engage 
her activities at home and prevent her considering foreign conquest 
of any sort, 

Furthermore, this is not a period when the nations of the world 
care to embark in foreign conquest. The League of Nations, however 
American entry as an integral part of its organization may be re- 
garded, at least presents evidence of a desire on the part of its mem- 
bers to avoid international friction. Each country is confronted with 
its own domestic problems, and it can not be doubted that deliberate 
aggression on the part of any power would cause complications which 
no nation to-day is prepared to face. 

WHAT EVIDENCE OF FITNESS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT DO THE PHILIPPINES 
OFFER? 


Fitness for self-government is a broad question which can scarcely 
be answered by one people for another. Throughout the world to-day 
nations differ in their concepts of government, and each pursues a 
course toward its domestic affairs which best expresses the aims and 
ideals of its people. As a practical matter the only way for any 
people to demonstrate that they are fitted to govern themselves is by 
giving them the opportunity to make the effort and to let the judg- 
ment of the world rest upon the results obtained. No nation is perfect, 
and mistakes will undoubtedly be made by an independent Philippine 
government as well as by that of any other country. Up to the present 
time the Filipino people have had no real opportunity to govern 
themselves. To be sure, they have a legislature elected by the people, 
but this is really auxiliary in character. The supreme governmental 
authority is in fact vested in the governor general, who is not chosen 
by the people, and consequently it is unfair to hold the people respon- 
sible for failures which may have occurred under such a system. The 
position of the Filipino people is to-day ene ef responsibility without 
authority. 

Yet, within thé limited powers which have been granted them, the 
Filipinos have in many ways proved their fitness. for self-government. 
Their legislature, composed of men elecied by the people, has, since 
its creation, been constructive in its enactments. Appropriations for 
publie instruction, sanitation, and public works have always been 
readily granted, and to this attitude on the part of the legislature is 
attributable much of the progress achieved by the Filipino people in 
the last 27 years. Literacy, which certainly should rank high as 
a test of fitness for self-government, shows a higher percentage in the 
Philippines than in many independent nations. Seventy per cent of the 
qualified electors go to the polls on election day to cast their ballots. 
The courts of first instance and justices of the peace, which are in 
the hands of the Filipinos, function satisfactorily, and the administra- 
tion of justice is speedy. 

The people are overwhelmingly Christian and very largely of the 
Roman Catholic faith, yet absolute religious freedom is guaranteed and 
thoroughly safeguarded. The provincial and municipal treasurers who 
control the expenditures of large sums of money are all Filipinos and 
have exhibited 4 high degree of honesty in dealing with public funds. 

Perhaps the best evidence which can be cited is the testimony of 
President Roosevelt, who in 1908 in his message to Congress, said: 
“Real progress toward self-government is being made in the Philippine 
Islands. 

“ Hitherto the Philippine Legisiature has acted with moderation and 
self-restraint and has seemed, in practical fashion, to realize the eternal 
truth that there must always be government, and that the only way 
in whieh any body of individuals can escape the necessity of being 
governed by outsiders is to show that they are able to restrain them- 
selves; to keep down wrongdoing and disorder. The Filipino people, 
through their officials, are therefore making real steps in the direction 
of self-government. I hope and believe that these steps mark the 
beginning of a course which will continue till the Filipinos become fit 
to decide for themselves whether they desire to be an independent 
nation * * *, All we can do is to give them the opportunity 
to develop the capacity for self-government * * . We ean not 
give them self-government save in the sense of governing them so that 
gradually they may, if they are able, learm to govern themselves.” 

The fulfillment of the pledge made by the American people through 
their constitutional representatives to give the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence is a matter which involves honest statesmanship and honor- 
able dealing with a weaker and less fortunate people. It has been 
rightfully asserted that America’s honor has never been questioned, and 
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that her power and wealth are for the service of justice and freedom. 
This power and wealth are not instruments of oppression or means for 
territorial aggrandizement. They are the safeguard of the immortal 
traditions of the Nation whose flag throughout the world symbolizes 
the eternal truth of justice and liberty. 5 


SALARIES OF UNITED STATES JUDGES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the House, 
I first ask nnanimous consent that House Resolution 282 may 
be read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that House Resolution 282 be read by the Clerk. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 282 

Resotved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
S. 2858, to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by those favoring and opposing the bill, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment the committee shall arise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, on July 2 last, I presented this resolution to the 
House, The resolution itself was discussed for a reasonable 
length of time. I then moved the previous question on the 
resolution. The motion for previous question was defeated. 
After that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WirLrams] moved 
that the whole matter be postponed until December 9. There- 
fore, in compliance with the expressed direction of the House, 
I am again presenting the resolution for further consideration. 

The resolution itself has been debated. The Members of the 
House understand the purpose of the resolution. There is pro- 
vision under it for two hours of discussion on the bill itself. 
I do not think it needs any more discussion on my part at this 
time. If the Members of the House, as expressed by vote on 
July 2 last, desire again to take up the proposition, it is now 
before the House for your consideration. I move the previous 
question on the resolution to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 2858, to fix the 
salaries of certain judges of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill S. 2858, with Mr. Bese in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
uuanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the rule provides for control 
of the time, half by those favoring the bill and half by those 
opposed to the bill. Who will be in control of the time in 
opposition to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is any member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. So far as I know there is not. I have asked 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monracus], the ranking 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, to take charge of 
the time in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman from Virginia opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I favor the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Missouri opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. I am. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the only way the Chair 
can hold is to hold that the gentleman from Missouri shall 
have control of the time in opposition, unless some member of 
the committee is opposed to the bill. : 

Mr. CANNON. I have no desire to control the time. 

Mr, GRAHAM. I have no objection to that. 

_Mr. DYER. My impression was that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Montacve], representing the minority members 
of the committee, and the chairman, representing the majority 
members of the committee, intended to be liberal with anyone 
who wished time in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the control of the time ts 
fixed by the rule itself, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is fixed by the rule. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no particular desire to control the 
time in opposition to the bill, but in the absence of opposition 
ien the part of any member of the committee I am willing to 

0 So. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Missouri in opposition to the bill. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I would like to say to the committee that, owing to 
visitations of a character beyond human control, deaths which 
have occurred affecting to some degree the attendance on the 
House—I refer to a death in Philadelphia of a prominent 
citizen—called upon many of our friends from the State of 
Pennsylvania who wish to attend that funeral to be able to be 
relieved so that they might do so, and I understand that the 
Illinois delegation, owing to the death of the distinguished 
Senator from that State, are desirous of leaving at 3 o'clock 
this afternoon in order properly to pay their respects and 
honor to this servant of the Nation—under these circumstances 
I do not propose to address the committee at length upon this 
subject. I feel that as this matter has been before two Con- 
gresses and is thoroughly known in its detail to every Member 
of the House, it is unnecessary to indulge in lengthened expla- 
nation or attempt to make an address. I wish, therefore, to 
conserve the time as fully as possible. In fact, I would be 
perfectly willing as an individual Member to submit the bill to 
the House for a vote upon it on its merits at once. But we 
must go through the form required by the rules and have it con- 
sidered in the committee with opportunity for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule and then report back to the House. In the 
present state of legislation, and in view of the fact that this is 
the short session of our Congress and that it dies on the 4th 
of March, and there is such a vast amount of business that must 
be transacted before that date, I feel that this measure onght 
to be passed without a single amendment so that it can go to 
the President for his signature, and I take it for granted, from 
the expressions in his message, that that signature would not 
be withheld scarcely for a day. I am, therefore, going to 
reserve the remainder of my time and ask the other side to 
make use of its own. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 30 minutes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, eight years ago the Federal judges, except perhaps the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, appointed a committee of 12 to 
draft a bill fixing their own salaries. The salaries now in the 
law were fixed by that committee. They came here eight years 
ago representing that the cost of living had increased, and 
therefore in view of the fact that other salaries were being 
raised they were entitled to the increases they suggested, and 
the inference was that they would be satisfied with the sal- 
aries they themselves had fixed for themselves, and on that 
understanding the bill was passed through the House and 
the salaries of these district and Federal circuit judges, 126 
of them, I believe, were fixed at the rate now carried in the 
law. The cost of living has not gone up. No gentleman on 
the Republican side will say that it has since then, and yet 
we have here now another bill proposing these additional large 
increases, suggested now not by the judges bat by the lawyers 
who practice in these courts. The matter came up at the last 
session and then went over until this session, a most convenient 
arrangement. An election has occurred since then, and it is 
easier to vote for this bill after the election and after places 
have been secured here for two years more than it was before 
the election. To-day, however, I propose to call attention in 


the brief time allotted to me to just one item in this bill. 
When we reach the seventh line of the printed bill we have 
here I propose to move to strike out $20,500 per year, the sal- 
ary proposed for the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, and to substitute for the amount $15,000. The 
Chief Justice will if this bill passes be receiving more than 
other justices receive under this proposed bill, and the differ- 
ence in dignity between his position and the position of the 
other justices will be sufficiently preserved. But I propose 
this amendment for an entirely different reason. Much of the 
speech that I expect to deliver this afternoon I am going to 
read to the committee. Some of it consists of letters and docu- 
ments; but I am anxious not to consume more time than I 
can help, so, therefore, in order that I may print these letters and 
documents, after explaining what they are and not burden the 
committee with reading them, I ask permission now to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. In 1913 Andrew Carnegie was living and 
Mr. Taft was President of the United States. Andrew Car- 
negie announced that he proposed to establish an annuity for 
future ex-Presidents of $25,000 a year. At that time we had 
only one ex-President. Mr, Roosevelt and Mr. Carnegie could 
never agree upon the matter of a referendum of judicial 
decisions, So the proposition was limited to future ex-Presi- 
dents. The time was drawing rapidly near when Mr. Taft 
would be an ex-President. Mr. Roosevelt was interviewed by 
the reporters I find by referring to the newspapers of that 
period, and he said that inasmuch as the annuity would apply 
only to future ex-Presidents, therefore it would not apply 
to him, and he had nothing to say. Mr. Taft was noncom- 
mittal and refused to express himself 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Taft became an ex-President of 
the United States. In 1919, in August, I think, of that year, 
Mr. Carnegie died. He left a will providing a number of 
annuities to be administered by the Home Trust Co. of New 
Jersey, and in the event that the Home Trust Co. of New 
Jersey declined to act, by Mr. Robert A. Franks, who is the 
president of the Home Trust Co. of New Jersey. Among 
numerous other annuities he left an annuity to Mr. Taft of 
$10,000 a year. When the will was probated it was found that 
in the margin of the will there was a note in the handwriting 
of Mr. Carnegie himself saying that this annuity had been 
merged in the presidential annuity, which was to be admin- 
istered by the Carnegie Co. of New York, and so the matter 
stood. 

The next year following Mr. Carnegie’s death Mr. Taft was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Universal Service, in commenting upon the pro- 
ceeding in the Senate under which his nomination was con- 
firmed, stated that the question was raised there as to whether 
Mr. Taft was receiving these annuities or either of them. A 
prominent Republican Senator agreed that if Mr. Taft was 
receiving an annuity directly or indirectly from the estate of 
Andrew Carnegie he would renounce it upon assuming his 
duties as the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and with that understanding—and a substantial mi- 
nority voted against confirmation even then—his confirmation 
went through. y 

Now these are the facts; and, being anxious to find out 
whether Mr, Taft had given up this annuity or not, and how 
much he was receiving, whether he was receiving under the 
will or under the presidential annuity proposition, I took the 
matter up with the Carnegie Corporation in New York, address- 
ing them a letter which I will print in my speech and will not 
read it now, and I received their reply, dated last June—June 
15, I think; I have it here but I will print it in the RECORD, 
advising me that the Home Trust Co. of New Jersey, the 
executors of the estate of Andrew Carnegie, assumed, under the 
circumstances, and in view of certain facts, that the notation 
in the will in Carnegie’s handwriting was an error. 3 

Neither the Carnegie Corporation nor the Home Trust Co. of 
New Jersey had ever established the presidential annuity or 
paid the presidential annuity to Mr. Taft, but the Home Trust 
Co. of New Jersey, so Mr. Franks advised me in this communi- 
cation, was paying to Mr. Taft the annuity of $10,000 provided 
by the will of Mr. Carnegie, and he had been drawing that 
amount from the time the will was probated until the time 
this letter was written to me last April. 

Desiring to bring the matter up to date, when I returned to 
Washington this fall, on the 27th day of November I addressed a 
letter to Mr. Robert A. Franks at his New York office, asking 
him to advise me whether these annuities were still being paid 
under the will of Andrew Carnegie and asking him to give me 
the date of the last payment. His reply I will print in the 
Recorp without reading it now. It was dated the 3d day of 
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December—this month—and in it he advised me that the 
annuities were still being paid and that the last installment was 
paid bim on the 11th of August last and amounted to $5,000. 
Now, these are the facts in this case. I will print these let- 
ters and my correspondence in the Recorp. I would be glad to 
reo them—the originals—if anybody wants me to read 
em. 
Tue Tarr ANNUITY 


THE FACTS 


Late in August of 1919 Mr. Carnegie’s will was made public, 
and his will, among other annuities, provided for an annuity to 
ex-President Taft of $10,000 per year. Opposite the Taft 
annuity, however, and on the face of the original will was a 
note in Mr. Carnegie's own handwriting to the effect that the 
Taft annuity “has been transferred to the presidential annuities 
of the Carnegie Corporation.” In his will he names the Home 
Trust Co, of New Jersey as his trustee, authorizing it to make 
sufficient investments to maintain the above annuity and other 
annuities established in his will. In the event that the Home 
Trust Co. can not act, he selected Robert A. Franks. And now I 
desire to read my correspondence with Mr. Robert A. Franks, 
president of the Home Trust Co, of New Jersey. On the 15th 
day of June, 1926, I addressed to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, the letter which I will here print in my speech, 
together with the other letters: 


THR CARNEGIE CORPORATION oF NEW YORK, 

New York City, N. Y., June 15, 1928. 
Dear Sirs: The will of Andrew Carnegie, probated in 1919, provides 
for certain annuities, among other annuities an annuity to ex-President 
Taft of $10,000 a year. There is an annotation on the will, I am 
advised, in the handwriting of Andrew Carnegie to the effect that 
this annuity has been merged into the presidential annuity of $25,000 
a year, being administered by the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
City, or some words to that effect. Please advise me whether the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York City is administering this annuity 
and whether the corporation has made any payments on account of 
it and is still making these payments. Please also advise me if this 
annuity is not being paid, whether the $10,000 annuity provided for in 
the will is being paid, and also advise me through what agency the 

payments are being made, if they are being made at all. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry T. RAINEY. 


On June 21, 1926, I received a reply to this communication 
from Robert A. Franks, president of the Home Trust Co., ex- 
ecutor of the estate of Andrew Carnegie. This is the letter: 


ESTATE oF ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Homn Trust Co., EXECUTOR, 
New York, June 21, 1926. 

Dear Sm: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant. On January 16, 1912, in a letter accompanying a gift of 
certain securities to the Carnegie Corporation of New York, Mr. Car- 
negie made a request to the trustees of the corporation that income 
from the securities be appropriated to the payment of pensions to ex- 
Presidents and their widows. The letter took the form of a request 
and not an absolute mandate to the trustees. The announcement of 
the plan gave rise to a certain amount of adverse comment, and the 
trustees, with the knowledge and assent of Mr. Carnegie, elected not 
to put the plan into effect. No pensions have ever been offered or 
paid by the Carnegie Corporation to any ex-President or any widow 
of an ex-President. 

Article V of Mr. Carnegie's will contained a long list of annuities 
to relatives and friends. Among others was an annuity of $10,000 to 
ex-President Taft. After Mr. Carnegie's death, when the will was 
opened and offered for probate, it was found that the margin opposite 
the clause granting the annuity to Mr. Taft bore the legend: 

“This has been transferred to the presidential annuity of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 

“ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 


This legend indicated a possible ademption of the annuity; but in 
view of the fact that the trustees of the corporation had already 
determined not to pay pensions to the ex-Presidents, it was considered 
that the notation was erroneous and that the estate had an obligation 
to proceed with the payment of the annuity. That annuity has, in fact, 
been paid by the estate since the probate of the will. 

Very truly yours, 
; Hone Trust Co., Ezecutor, 
ROBERT FRANKS, President. 
Hon. Henny T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Just before the convening of this Congress I addressed a com- 
munication to Mr. Franks, president of the Home Trust Co., 
asking him whether or not payments on this annuity were still 
being made to ex-President Taft, and inguiring the date of the 
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last payment, and in reply to that communication I received 


is letter: 
N Home Trvst Co., 


Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A., December 3, 1926. 
Hon, Henry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th of November, 
and in answer to your inquiry beg to state that the payments are still 
being made to ex-President Taft, the date of the last payment being 
August 11, 1926—$5,000, 

Very truly yours, 
Home Tarsr Co., 
R. A. FRaxks. 


CANONS OF JUDICIAL ETHICS 


On the 9th day of July, 1924, the American Bar Associa- 
tion at its forty-seyenth annual meeting at Philadelphia 
adopted its “Canons of Judicial Ethics.” These canons 
were prepared by a committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion appointed in 1922, and William H. Taft, of the District 
of Columbia, was the chairman of the committee. The Canons 
of Judicial Ethics are printed at page 761 of the volume for 
the year 1924. I propose now to read from some of them. 
He, the judge, should not— 


incur obligations, pecuniary or otherwise, which will in any way 
interfere, or appear to interfere, with his devotion to the expeditious 
and proper administration of his official functions. 


I quote again. He, the judge, should not 


enter into any business relation which, in the normal course of 
events reasonably to be expected, might bring his personal interest 
into conflict with the impartial performance of his official duties. 


I now quote from canon 26 of this code: 


He should abstain from making personal investments in enter- 
prises which are apt to be involved in litigation in the court; and, 
after his accession to the bench, he should not retain such invest- 
ments previously made, longer than a period sufficient to enable him 
to dispose of them without serious loss. It is desirable that he 
should, so far as reasonably possible, refrain from all relations which 
would normally tend to arouse the suspicion that such relations warp. 
or bias his judgment, or prevent his impartial attitude of mind in the 
administration of his judicial duties. 


I quote now from canon 32. He, the judge— 


should not accept any presents or favors * bd e from others 
whose interests are likely to be submitted to him for his judgment. 


This latter canon is printed under the head “Gifts and 
Favors.” 

The Taft annuity is secured by a deposit or segregation of 
$200,000 worth of bonds of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, or it may be that $200,000 worth of the stock of the 
United States Steel Co. has been segregated and the divi- 
dends on the same to the amount of $10,000 a year are now 
being paid to the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is immaterial for the purpose of this argu- 
ment whether it is stocks or bonds, but from the best infor- 
mation I have been able to obtain, I think the deposit is a 
deposit of bonds. At the time Mr. Taft acted as chairman 
of the committee which prepared these canons he was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and he 
was probably selected as chairman of this important commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association for that reason. I have 
given the exact facts in this matter so far without comment. 

I think I might now read from the law passed by Congress 
on the 3d day of March, 1917. This law was in force when 
President Taft took the oath of office as Supreme Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It is still in force 
and ‘effect: 


No Government official or employee shall receive any salary in con- 
nection with his service as such official or employee from any source 
other than the Government of the United States, except as may be 
contributed out of the treasury of any State, county, or municipality, 
and no person, association, or corporation shall make any contribution 
to or in any way supplement the salary of any Government official 
or employee for the service performed by him for the Government of 
the United States, 

Any person violating any of the terms of this proviso shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
less than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, as the 
court may determine, 

SOME COMMENTS 


I think that I may now be permitted to quote with approval 
from the report presented by Mr. Granam from the Committee 
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on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, which accom- 
panies this bill. In advocating the very large increases in the 
salary of the Chief Justice of the United States, he very prop- 
erly calls attention and very effectively calls attention to the 
responsibilities devolving upon the Federal judiciary: 


Matters involving incredibly large property interests are submitted 
to them for determination. The meaning and effect of statutes like 
the Sherman antitrust law and its application in the case of great 
companies, like the Standard Oil Co., the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the tobacco companies, aud may others, depend upon their 
learning, wisdom, and judgment. The successful administration of 
great receiverships, such as those of enormous railroad systems, rests 
with them. 


I quite agree with this part of the report, and may I now 
call attention to the fact that the annuity received by Chief 
Justice Taft is secured by a segregation of bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is our greatest Industry. Its stock is highly specu- 
lative. 

Yesterday on the New York Stock Exchange 1,500,000 shares 
of stock were sold. Nearly a hundred thousand shares of 
stock of the United States Steel Corporation were transferred, 
the selling price varying as much as $2 per share. More shares 
were sold yesterday on the New York Stock Exchange of this 
great corporation than of any other four corporations com- 
bined. Forty-two thousand dollars worth of bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation changed hands yesterday ou 
the New York Stock Exchange. The bonds of very few of our 
great industrial corporations were subjected to so large a turn- 
over on the market yesterday as this. From the viewpoint of 
an annuitant receiving a large income from the deposit of securi- 
ties of this great corporation these transfers must be interesting 
indeed. In fact, any transactions or any happening which 
might affect the business of this great corporation would be 
a matter of almost vital interest to a man who receives an 
annuity from a deposit of these securities, and especially inter- 
esting if the accumulation of the securities, which pays him 
this large annuity, is the result not of his own industry or 
success in business but is a mere gratuity presented to him by 
another man, who is the greatest captain of industry this 
country, or perhaps the world, has eyer produced. Three years 
ago when announcement was made that Mr. Taft was still 
receiving this annuity, the New York Herald quotes Mr. Taft 
as saying: 

I have nothing to say at this time on the subject. 


On April 26, 1923, the Universal Service, under a Washington 
date, reported that when Mr. Taft was appointed Chief Justice 
in 1921, the Senate knew that he was receiving this annuity 
from the Steel Trust. This report stated that when his con- 
firmation was being considered this matter was discussed in 
executive session of the Senate. This report states that a prom- 
inent Republican Senator raised the point that it would not 
look well for the holder of such a high office as that of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to be on the pay roll of an 
estate whose funds were practically all derived from the great 
Steel Trust. After that, the Universal Service reports, that a 
number of Republican Senators demanded to know whether 
the annuity would be continued if Taft assumed the office of 
Chief Justice. These opponents were then informed that it 
Was understood that Taft would ask the Carnegie corporation 
to cease payments on the annuity as soon as he became Chief 
Justice. It was generally believed, the Universal Service stated, 
that the Senators who made the statement knew what they 
were talking about. At any rate, aceording to this service, this 
statement was accepted and Mr. Taft was then confirmed, 
there being however, a very considerable vote against the 
confirmation, 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court is the most important judicial body in 
the world. It is the only court in existence in the world from 
whose decisions there is no appeal, and the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States is the most important 
judicial officer in the world. 

THE REMEDY FOR THIS UNFORTUNATE CONDITION 

If an indictment was returned against the officials of the 
Home Insurance Co. or against the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on account of the payments and the 
acceptance of this contribution, it might under a very strict 
construction of the statute of March 3, 1917, not be sustained 
in the courts, but it would be a strict construction, indeed, 
which would enable the Chief Justice of the United States and 
officials of the Home Insurance Co. to escape the severe penal- 
ties of fine or imprisonment provided in that statute. The 
act provides that no— 
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association or corporation shall make any contribution to or in any 
way supplement the salary of any Government official or employee for 
the service performed by him for the Government of the United States. 


As a matter, however, of ethics and morals, the officials of 
the Home Insurance Co, and the Chief Justice of the United 
States have violated this law, and perhaps there is no redress 
in the courts and this penalty in all probability could not be 
enforced, but the conduct of the Chief Justice and the officials 
of the Home Insurance Co. can not escape the condemnation of 
the greatest court of all—the public opinion of the people of 
the United States. Of course, these payments commenced after 
the probate gf the will of Andrew Carnegie in August, 1919. 
Mr. Taft qualified as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and 
took his official oath on the 7th day of July, 1921. He was not 
formally installed, however, until in October, 1921. Therefore 
the fact that he received this annuity for 23 months prior to 
taking the oath as Chief Justice saves the situation, in all 
probability, in so far as Mr. Taft and the officials of the Home 
Insurance Co. are concerned. It would take a strict construc- 
tion, indeed, of the statutes to enable these gentlemen to escape 
its application, These contributions are additions to the salary 
of Mr. Taft. They are paid semiannually. The last installment 
of $5,000 was paid, according to the evidence, on the 11th day 
of August, 1926. Can anybody contend that this did not “in 
any way supplement his salary”? If a pension or an annuity 
or a subsidy paid in semiannual installments of $5,000 each 
does not “supplement” or is not a “ contribution” to the salary 
of the Chief Justice of the United States, I would like to have 
some one tell me in this debate why it does not supplement 
and contribute to his salary. 

THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AND THE SUPREME COURT 


The United States Steel Corporation has been directly before 
the Supreme Court of the United States three times in the 
last 10 years, and one of these suits involved its very exist- 
ence. It was a suit to dissolve the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. It was pending in the Supreme Court for a period 
of three years. It was argued in March, 1917. It was re- 
stored to the docket in May, 1917. It was reargued in Octo- 
ber, 1919, and it was not decided finally until March 1, 1920. 
How many times the subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation and its allied corporations and industries have 
been before the Supreme Court I do not know. I have, how- 
ever, called attention to enough facts to show that it is ex- 
tremely important to the administration of justice in the 
United States, so far as this great corporation, its subsidiaries, 
and its allied industries are concerned, that we have a fair 
and impartial court. 

If a jury were being called into the box and this great 
corporation or some one of its subsidiaries were a party to 
the suit and a prospective juror were being examined as to 
his qualifications and he should admit that he was receiving 
every year a subsidy of $10,000, paid out of a segregation 
for that purpose of the securities of the Steel Corporation, do 
you think he would be accepted on the jury? No court would 
refuse to sustain a “challenge for cause.” Ought not the same 
principles in fact apply to a judge of the court before whom 
the case was being tried? If this proposition is true, is the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
morals and in legal ethics at least—I do not desire to use 
harsh terms—qualified to sit as the Chief Justice of the 
greatest and the most important and the most irresponsible 
court in all the world? 

REACTIONARY TENDENCIES OF THE SUPREME COURT 

I do not as yet favor a referendum of judicial decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. I still have con- 
fidence in that great court and in the great majority at 
least of the distinguished judges who now hold a life tenure 
in their positions as justices of the Supreme Court, and who 
can only be removed by impeachment, or by death or by their 
own voluntary retirement on account of age, or for other 
reasons, 

I recall that not long ago we had pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States the question as to constitutionality 
of the income tax law of 1895. On account of the illness, it has 
been charged, of an associate member of the court, Mr. Justice 
Shiras, of Pittsburgh, he changed his vote. The result was that 
on May 21, 1925, in this important matter the court reversed 
its decision and by a vote of 5 to 4 it declared unconstitu- 
tional a law which had been duly passed by Congress and 
approved by the President. The court in the first instance 
declared the law to be constitutional. Afterwards, upon a re- 
argument and the change of view of one justice, the law was 
declared unconstitutional. Justice Shiras was compelled to 
change his vote to achieve this result, but this change in the 
yote of one justice delayed the taxation of large incomes for 
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the long period of 18 years. May I call attention also to the 
fact that before he became a justice of the Supreme Court 
Mr. Shiras had been one of the legal advisers of Mr. Carnegie 
and of his great steel corporation. 

THE GREATEST LAWSUIT IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


The greatest lawsuit in the history of the world will soon 
be on its way to the Supreme Court of the United States. We 
are now engaged in appraising the railroad properties of the 
United States. There are two methods of appraisal; one is 
based upon che “reproduction cost” theory and the other is 
based upon the “prudent investment” theory. If the “ repro- 
duction cost” theory is accepted, then the rate-making yalue 
of a railroad or any other public utility is to be the cost of 
reproducing that railroad or other utility at the present time. 
If a railroad is built across an open prairie and given its right 
of way by the Government, the “reproduction cost” theory 
means that that right of way must be valued as if the company 
at the time of its valuation was compelled to buy this land at 
the highest possible prices in the present state of the country’s 
development; and the same proposition, of course, will apply to 
the equipment of railroads, whether it is just now out of shop 
or whether it has been out of the shop a great many years. 
Under the “ prudent investment ” theory it is estimated that the 
railroads are worth from fifteen to twenty billion dollars, and, 
of course, rates should be fixed to yield a fair return on that 
valuation. According to the Wall Street Journal, if the“ repro- 
duction cost“ theory is adopted the railroads will be valued at 
more than $35,000,000,000, and the rates must be fixed to yield 
a “fair return” on that amount. ; 

The decision in this approaching proceeding will apply to all 
public utilities. If the time should come in the next genera- 
tion, or perhaps in this, that the Government is compelled to 
take over the railroads, and the Supreme Court decides in favor 
of “reproduction cost,” the burdens upon the taxpayers of the 
country will be increased to an amount impossible now to 
estimate or even to contemplate. At the present time there 
sits on the Supreme Bench of the United States a judge, one 
of the ablest members of that court, who is committed to the 
doctrine of “reproduction cost.” In fact, the theory of “ repro- 
duction cost” is his invention, and, of course, it meets with 
the approval of big business. Before his elevation to the bench 
he is said to have prepared a brief on this subject which has 
been for some time receiving the careful consideration of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The appointment of this 
judge is one of the appointments nsually attributed to the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and there are now two of these 
appointments for which he is held in a very great measure 
responsible. The prosperity of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, its success, and its profits are inseparably connected 
with the fortunes and the success and the large earnings of the 
railroads of the United States. We therefore now have on the 
Supreme Bench one justice who is irrevocably committed to the 
doctrine of “reproduction cost,“ and we have a Chief Justice 
responsible for his appointment who is receiving a subsidy 
from the Steel Trust. I am not going to comment upon the 
recent reactionary tendencies exhibited by the Supreme Court. 
Iam not going to find fault with it. I am just calling attention 
to impending dangers, 

DOBS CONGRESS FAVOR THIS SUBSIDY? 


I am going to find out when a vote is reached on this bill 
whether the Congress of the United States is willing to express 
its disapproval of the unfortunate situation to which I have 
called attention. I know of no other way at the present time 
of voicing a protest, and I want to see what the protest will 
amount to. Upon the reading of this bill I shall introduce an 
amendment to the bill striking out this increase for the Chief 
Justice, 

MR. TAFT SHOULD EITHER EESIGN OR RENOUNCE THIS ANNUITY 


A Federal district judge from the Illinois district has just 
resigned. He was charged with misconduct. It was charged 
that he was profiting to a small degree out of his position as 
judge, A bank, it was stated, was directly or indirectly pay- 
ing to him or to one of his court officials a subsidy. He was 
impeached and he has resigned under fire. His offense fades 
into insignificance as compared with the offense against ethics 
and decency now being committed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. It is said that an effort will be made to prevent 
a Senator elected from Illinois from taking his seat because 
public-service corporations in that State contributed to his 
campaign funds, and it is contended that these corporations 
might be considered to have profited or to expect to profit on 
account of the position he held in Illinois and on account of 
the position he would hold as a Member of the United States 
Senate. I am not going to discuss the merits or lack of merits 
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of that proposition, but admitting that those who hold against 
the Senator elected from Illinois are absolutely correct, the 
offense he has committed is insignificant, indeed, as compared 
to the aeceptance by the Chief Justice of the United States of 
the subsidy I have been discussing. 

I agree as to the ethics announced in the canons prepared 
by Mr. Taft for the Ameriean Bar Association, I agree with 
him when he says that he should not accept favors from in- 
terests likely to be submitted to him for judgment. I agree 
with him when he says that in every particular, his “conduct 
should be above reproach.” I agree with him when he says 
that he should not incur pecuniary obligations which would 
“in any way interfere” with the proper administration of his 
judicial functions. I agree with him when he says in these 
canons that he should avoid making personal investments in 
enterprises which might be the subject of litigation in his court. 
I agree with him when he says that after his elevation to the 
bench he should renounce such investments as these. I agree 
with him when he says that he should, “so far as reasonably 
possible, refrain from all relations” which might arouse sus- 
picion that such relations might warp or bias his judgment or 
prevent “his impartial attitude of mind.” Agreeing with these 
propositions, I demand that he should either relinquish this 
subsidy or resign the high position he holds. 

It is suid that over 2,000 years ago an unjust decision was 
rendered by a King of Macedonia when his mind was over- 
come and affected by excessive drinking at one of his banquets, 
and the subject who was the victim of the unjust decision 
fearlessly stood in front of him and said, “In this matter I 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober?” The appeal was 
sustained and the unjust decision was reversed. And so now 
I appeal in concluding this address from the Taft, who now as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States ac- 
cepts this subsidy, to the Taft, who as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the American Bar Association, formu- 
lated the canons from which I have just quoted, and in appeal- 
ing I insist that the Chief Justice of the United States either 
relinquish the subsidy he receives or resign his high office. 
[Applause.] 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Rarxey] has used 40 minutes and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon] has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
sire to use any of his time now? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chuirman, I will take three minutes to 
answer a certain proposition advanced by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rarxey]. I happen to know something about the 
legislation to which he referred, concerning the salaries of the 
judges in 1919. I was on the Judiciary Committee and in 
charge, as I recollect it, of the bill on the floor of the House. 
There was no committee of judges that fixed any salaries for 
that committee. The bill which was before the committee was 
a graded bill, and on the floor of the House the then Member 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Walsh, moved to make it a flat rate 
from $6,000 to $7,500, and there was no agreement or suggestion 
of agreement on the part of the judges of the Federal courts 
of the United States for any amount of salary. 

I want to say one thing more. The Chief Justice of the 
United States does not need my voice to be raised in his defense, 
but I call your attention to this fact, that the statements made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEx] are wholly out of 
touch or keeping with the subject now before this committee. 
[Applause.] I always listen with respect to the gentleman 
from Illinois. He is interesting at least; but when you recall 
that this legacy was the legacy of an individual, whose will, 
when he died, went into operation and fixed that legacy regard- 
less of the securities that were behind it and that that was 
done two years, according to the gentleman’s own statement, 
before the Chief Justice assumed the high office which he now 
fills so honorably and well, you can all see—laymen and law- 
yers—the irrelevancy of the whole speech. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Did I understand the Chair to say that I had 
consumed 30 minutes? $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 40 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I yielded 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois when I first yielded the floor to him and subsequently 
yielded him 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri yielded to 
the gentleman from Illinois 30 minutes and then 15 minutes 
additional, but the gentleman from Illinois, upon his second rec- 
ognition, only used 10 minutes. Consequently the gentleman 
has consumed 40 minutes and has 20 minutes remaining, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Chairman, I was mistaken. I now yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 
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Mr, RAMSEYER. I was under the impression the gentleman 
would yield me 10 minutes. Can the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM] yield me five minutes? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not, much as I regret it, because I 
announced the policy that would govern the conduct of this 
matter, which is to do away with as much general debate as 
possible for the sake of giving the opportunity to those Members 
efa are to attend this funeral to express themselyes upon the 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I want to expedite that time, but I haye 
rights under the five-minute rule which I am willing to waive if 
the gentleman yields me the five minutes now. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Very well. Mr. Chairman, 1 yield five 
minutes additional to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RaMSEYER}. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my attitude during the last three years toward general 
salary increases for groups is so well known, to the House that 
I need not dwell upon that but briefly to-day. For at least three 
years on other salary increase bills that have come up, I have 
taken the attitude, and I think I have maintained it consist- 
ently, that the group salary increases should wait until the 
farmers of the country had seen a better day. {Applause.] 

I do not see any reason for changing my attitude toward the 
group that is now before us for I have maintained that atti- 
tude toward every other group that has been before us here 
for salary increases for three years or more. 

I think this was also the view or attitude of the majority of 
the Members of the House before we adjourned at the last 
Session, because several times when this bill was about to be 
called up those in charge failed to eall it up for fear of an 
adverse vote, and finally this bill was postponed by a vote of 
the House because Members wanted to put this off or over 
until either furm relief legislation was enacted or until the 
farmers were in better shape economically. 

The situation to-day is no different from what it was before 
we adjourned at the last session, except that when this bill 
was put over at the last session, we were closer to a general 
election than we are now. [Applause.] 

I wish now to leave that phase of the subject and give you 
reasons why, in my opinion, no injury will be done to this 
group if this bill is further delayed, and I stand here and assert 
that I have as high a regard, not only for the courts, but for 
the judges who preside over the courts, as any man in the 
House. Some of the Members here know that I did quite a 
little work to defend the Supreme Court of the United States 
when the agitation was started against it in 1922 to curtail its 
power relative to declaring acts of Congress unconstitutional, 

The lowest-paid Federal judge now receives $7,500 a year, 
and under this bill if enacted into law. will receive $10,000 
per year. I think it is fair to compare the salaries now paid 
and that will be paid under this bill to the lowest-paid Federal 
judges with the salaries paid by the various States in the Union 
to their highest-paid judges; that is, the judges on the supreme 
courts of the States, I have before me here the salaries paid 
to the supreme court judges in all the States of the Union. 
The chairman of the Judiciary Committee presenting this bill 
calls attention only to the salaries paid to the British judges 
and to the salaries paid to the judges of the highest courts in 
five or six States of the Union. I have before me the Reports 
of the American Bar Association for 1924, Volume XLIX, and 
on page 320 are the salaries then paid to the judges of the 
supreme courts of the States. They are as follows: 


State Rank | Salary 

e T E E A | A 1 $18, 000 

Pennsylvania 2 17, 600 

Illinois 3 15. 000 

New Vork. 4 13, 700 

Massachusetts. 5 12, 000 

Michigan 3 6 10, 000 

Connecticut 7 9, 000 

Ohio, Maryland Wisco 8 8-10 8, 500 

California, Louisiana, Rhode Island, snd West Virginia. = 11-14 8, 000 

Delaware, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, and Nebraska 15-19 7, 500 

Georgia, Minnesota, Washington, and Wyoming 20-23 7,000 

Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas 6, 500 

North Caroling 0250 ⁰ —— 6, 350 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Nevada, New Hamps! 

Oklahoma, and Vi Pp EN ay 6, 000 

tas eh 5, 500 

. ot lane's Sa Snare oP BLY EPS pees ban a) 5,250 

5, 000 

4, 500 

4, 000 

3, 000 


Average for 48 States is $7,701.08. 


These are the salaries paid in 1924. There have been but a 
few increases since. Iowa now pays $7,500 per annum, whereas 
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it formerly paid $6,000 per annum. Rhode Island has increased 
the salaries of its judges $2,000 per annum. 

If this bill, which carries a minimum salary of $10,000, is 
enacted into law there will be only five States in the Union— 
to wit, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Ilinois—that will pay their highest-paid judges more than 
the lowest-paid Federal judges under this bill If this bill is 
enacted into law there will be only one State in the Union west 
of the Alleghanies and south of the Mason and Dixon line that 
will pay its supreme court judges more than the lowest-paid 
Federal judges will be paid under this bill. And to this list of 
States you can add all the New England States except one. 

In addition to the salary paid a Federal judge, he gets his 
expenses paid while away from home on official duty. Then 
there are other elements of value that should not be overlooked. 
There is the permanency of the tenure of his office and full pay 
on retirement when he reaches the age of 70 years after having 
had 10 years’ service, No one will question that these elements 
add greatly to the value of the salary prescribed by law. 
Whether such value is 25 per cent or 50 per cent, or more or 
less, I will leave for some one to figure out accurately who is 
more expert in mathematics than I am. 

Arguments have been made for this bill on the ground of the 
number of resignations or threatened resignations from the Fed- 
eral bench. There is some reference to that in the report of 
the committee accompanying this bill, Well, the way to get 
at the facts is to go to the source of information, and while this 
bill was pending for a rule before the Committee on Rules, of 
which I am a member, I wrote to the Attorney General asking 
him for the number of resignations during the last two years 
and the reasons for the resignations. One would na 
suppose that inasmuch as this argument was pressed at the 
time for the passage of this bill that there were quite a number 
of such resignations. I will give you the reply I received from 
the Attorney General, If I had time, I would read it to you 
now. I shall place it in the Recosp in a moment. The Attor- 
ney General gives the names of 10 judges who resigned during 
the years 1924 and 1925. One resigned because he was pro- 
moted. Four resigned because they had reached the retirement 
age und wanted to be relieved of their duties. Three resigned 
without giving any reason for their resignations. Two of these 
were circuit judges and one was a district judge. One gaye as 
his reason for resigning that “considerations looking to pos- 
sible service in other fields of public activity have impelled me 
to the step taken.” Only one of the ten gave as reason for his 
resignation that the salary was inadequate, and this judge was 
from New York City. At this place I shall insert in the RECORD 
the communication from the Attorney General, which is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1926. 
Hon. C. W. RAMSEYER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN : In reply to your letter of the 5th instant, I 
have the honor to send you herewith on behalf of the Attorney General 
a list of the Federal judges who resigned in 1924 and 1925, with a 
statement of the reasons, so far as recorded, which prompted the 
resignations. 

Respectfully, 
JoHN MARSHALH, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
FEDERAL JUDGES RESIGNED, 1924 AND 1925 

Arba S. Van Valkenburgh: United States district judge, Missouri 
(western), resigned March 25, 1925, upon appointment as circuit judge, 
eighth circuit. 

Benjamin F, Bledsoe: United States district judge, California (south- 
ern), resigned March 24, 1925. Letter of resignation states: Consid- 
erations looking to possible service in other fields of public activity 
have impelled me to the step taken.” 

Charles F. Lynch: United States district judge, New Jersey, resigned 
March 31, 1924. (Nothing in the records to show any cause.) 

Joseph McKenna: Associate Justice United States Supreme Court, 
resigned January 5, 1925. (Retired under provisions of section 260 of 
the Judicial Code.) 

Alex C. King: United States circuit judge, fifth circuit, resigned Jan- 
nary 1, 1925. (Nothing in the records to show cause.) 

John E. Sater: United States district judge, Ohio (southern), re- 
signed November 18, 1924. (Judge Sater was born January 16, 1854. 
Served as judge since March 25, 1907.) 

Henry C. Ward: United States circuit judge, second circuit (here 
tofore retired), resigned October 31, 1924. 

Julius M. Mayer: United States circuit judge, second circuit, re 
signed July 31, 1924. (Nothing in the records to show cause.) 

Loyal E. Knappen: United States circuit judge, sixth cireuit, retired 
April 15, 1924, under provisions of section-260 of the Judicial Code. 
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Edwin L. Garvin: United States distriet judge, New Tork (eastern), 
resigned October 31, 1925. Letter of resignation states; “In resigning 
I have taken this action with great regret and only because of the impos- 
sibility of providing for the necessities of my family and the education 
of my children with the salary now attached to the office,” : 


It is a well known fact that there are very few resignations 
from the Federal bench. There are probably fewer resignations 
from the Federal bench in proportion to the number in that 
service than from any public service except that of the Presi- 
dency of the United States, from which there has been no 
resignation to this good day. 

Then, too, it is said that we are not geiting the right kind of 
applicants for judicial positions with the present pay. I think 
that is a very unjust and unfair statement against the men 
who are now serving upon the Federal bench. A difference in 
pay of $2,500 will not appeal to any different or better class of 
lawyers. In fact the lawyers who make big money will not 
be induced by the increases we make here to leave their practice 
to go on the bench. It is a matter of common knowledge, and 
every Member of the House knows it to be a fact, that when- 
ever there is a vacancy on the Federal bench the best 
and ablest lawyers in the district or the circuit where the 
vacancy exists are available for the position. My time is up. 
I have given you these few reasons why I am against this bill 
at this time. No harm will befall the country on account of 
a postponement of this matter. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I think this bill onght 
to be defeated, but I will be frank enough to state that I do 
not think it will be defeated. There is one thing that I have 
learned since I have been a Member of the House. I have 
learned a few other things, perhaps, but one is certain, and 
that is that it is well nigh impossible to defeat any bill that 
carries with it a salary increase to an influential group or 
adds some class to the pension roll. I have no hope that the 
bill will be defeated, but I think the reasons stated by the gen- 
teman from Iowa [Mr. RausExEn] are ample to convince us 
that it should be defeated. Some one has said that simplicity 
is the crowning excellence of art. I would change tliat a little 
and say that simplicity should be the crowning excellence of 
American life, but we are getting away from it very fast. Sim- 
plicity in living, especially among the upper strata of society, 
no longer seems to be an American virtue. 

Here is the situation that confronts us: If some official in a 
high position by reason of the changes in the standard of living 
comes to us and says he can no longer accommodate himself 
to his salary, we say, “Very well, that is true: we will in- 
crease your salary so that you can keep up with the Joneses.” 
The result is that the overhead expenses of Government are 
constantly on the increase. This process is by no means con- 
fined to the Government alone. Throughout industry, through- 
out business, throughout American life, those who have the 
economie powers increase their salaries and wages, and conse- 
quently their standard of living. One thing is very certain, all 
wages and salaries must in the end be paid out of production, 
and those who have not the good fortune to be included in the 
favored circle find their lot getting harder and harder. Where 
the thing will finally end I do not know. 

As my good friend from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER] very properly 
emphasized, those who now occupy the most unfavorable posi- 
tion in the structure of society are the unorganized farmers of 
the country, and to my amazement there are gentlemen here 
who never lose an opportunity to make a speech in behalf of 
the farmers who are in the front ranks of those supporting this 
judge's salary increase biil. : 

I do not wish to be pessimistic in my talk, but if I am any 
judge of the conditions the economic conditions in the farming 
section which I have the honor to represent. are worse than 
they have been in any period for many years. It would seem 
to me that I would be a very poor Representative of these 
people who have honored me with their commission to come 
here at this time and vote any kind of a salary increase for 
judges who are as well paid as those on the Federal bench. 
As is well known, the present salary schedule of Federal judges 
ranges from $7,500 for the district judge to $15,000 for the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the position is a life- 
time job. ey 

The judges of the Supreme Court of Texas compare favor- 
ably to any that I know of on the Federal bench. They receive 
$6,500 per annum for their services. They receive a less sti- 


pend than the present salary of the lowest-paid judge on the 
Federal bench, which is $7,500 per annum. We have no diffi- 
culty in getting the most eminent lawyers in Texas to occupy 
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positions on our supreme court bench. If this bill to increase 
the salaries of Federal judges was left to a referendum of the 
people, does any man here think it would receive anything like 
a majority of the votes? Yet the people's Representatives are 
about to adopt it by an overwhelming yote, and the majority 
does not intend to let us have a roll call. Just such votes as 
this make me sometimes wonder if representative goyernment 
really any longer represents. If this bill is to be adopted, it 
would be a much more courageous and creditable thing to 
adopt it by an aye-and-nay vote on roll call. I hope the 
majority will grant us a roll call. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, this bill increases the 
salary of the Chief Justice to $20,500 per year, of associate 
Supreme Justices to $20,000 per year, of circuit judges to 
$12,500 per year, of district judges to $10,000 per year, and 
so on, The average increase is about one-third above present 
salaries. 

We are told that certain Federal judges are threatening to re- 
sign if their salaries are not increased. I would suggest to any 
judge who contemplates resigning that he do not hesitate, We 
ean get just as good, if not a better, man to take his place. 
The life tenure of Federal judges, the good salaries which they 
now receive, and the honors and dignities which attend the 
office make it very attractive. There is not, on an average, one 
lawyer out of a thousand in the various towns and cities of the 
country who would not accept an appointment even as a dis- 
trict judge, the lowest in rank, with great pleasure. Whenever 
there is a yacancy, I notice that there is an intense scramble 
among the considered-to-be eligibles as to who shall receive the 
appointment. 

INCREASED SALARIES WILL NOT IMPROVE THE JUDICIARY 


We are told that increased salaries will draw a higher type of 
men into judicial office. If I felt that an increase in salary 
would produce an improvement in the Federal judiciary I would 
vote for this bill without hesitation. If I felt that an increase 
of a few thousand dollars annually would point the judges to 
higher ideals of public service, to a better understanding of the 
fundamentals of democratic government, would make them more 
considerate of the lawyers and litigants who appear before 
them, and would make them less egotistic and arrogant in their 
conduct, I should most assuredly vote for the bill. 

But, to the contrary, I know that no such results will come. 
An increase in salary may, indeed, lure away a few eminent 
practitioners from the service of great corporations; it may 
seduce from private practice a few money-loving lawyers into 
the publie service; but it will not bring into judicial office men 
of greater learning or of higher ideals, Such men are not for 
sale, They serve without regard to the salary which they may 
receive. 

A certain minimum, of course, is necessary. A public officer 
must be paid enough to afford him a decent living. But it is 
not required—indeed, the safety of democracy does not permit 
that we shall undertake to place public officials on a scale of 
living equal to that of the rich. To do so is to place them in 
an environment which is destructive alike to the principles of 
equality and to deyotion to the general welfare. 

The way to reform the Federal judiciary is not by increasing 
salaries. If we desire real reform, I should say that it could 
be accomplished better by extending the power of the legislative 
branch of Government further over the judiciary. The legis- 
lative branch, composed of Senators and Representatives, so 
fur as real substance goes, is the only branch of Government 
which represents the people. We are directly responsible to 
the people. They elect us to office and they have the power to 
end our political lives. Officials of the executive branch, except 
for the President, are not chosen by the people. Even the 
Presidency itself is filled indirectly; and under our present 
System, the voice of average men and women in the selection 
of the Executive is slight indeed. The judicial branch is not 
to the slightest extent under popular control. Judges do not 
depend upon the favor of the people for their elevation to 
office, and alas, it is often the case that they care nothing for 
the will of the people. Under our present system, men are 
appointed to Federal judgeships who could not be elected con- 
Stables in their home precincts—who could not be elected, not 
merely because of lack of personal popularity, but because in 
their character and practices they do not hold the confidence 
of their fellow citizens. 

I submit that the great need of the judiciary is that it should 
be made more responsive to the principles of democracy, and 
that our judges should have a better understanding and feel 
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more concern for the citizens whom they are supposed to serve. 
As Congress is close to the people and more fully reflects the 
popular will, I would extend the power of Congress over the 
judiciary in whatever respects the Constitution would permit. 

HIGHER IDEALS NEEDED IN WHITE HOUSE n 


One way by which the Federal judiciary might be improved 
is to have men of higher ideals in the White House—Presidents 
who would refuse to fill judicial positions with “lame ducks” 
and repudiated politicians; Chief Executives who would have 
the courage and patriotism to select men of the finest type and 
who would not bow to party considerations and to political 
influence; who would not confer judgeships as a reward for 
party service, [Applause.] We need men in the White House 
who understand America and the principles upon which our 
country is founded, and who will not appoint to these positions 
of tremendous importance the servile agents of great business 
interests or those whom such interests may indorse. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am thinking now of the Cullop amendment,” which had for 
its purpose to force the Executive to make public the influences 
and recommendations under which a judge was appointed. The 
measure was brought into the House when we had a Repub- 
lican President, yet had a Democratic majority in the House. 
It was aimed at President Taft and certain appointments which 
he had made. I remember how the Democrats yoted for it and 
how the Republicans yoted against it almost unanimously. Then 
I remember that a little later a Democratic President came into 
office and the same Cullop amendment was again presented in 
the House, only now it came from Republican sources and was 
renamed the“ Mann amendment.” Its purpose was exactly the 
same as the Cullop amendment. And then we had a complete 
reversal on both sides. All the Republicans voted for it and all 
the Democrats voted against it. And I remember that, as then 
a new Member of the House, I thought that neither side had 
any consistency, that party adyantage was everything, and prin- 
ciple was nothing. Both sides are recorded against it and both 
sides for it. [Laughter and applause.] 

So from that day to this the matter has never been presented 
again. The House must love the system under which great 
selfish interests may, like Satan, “squat like a toad” at the ear 
of the Chief Executive and influence him in secret to select 
those who will do their bidding. 

NOT TRUE THAT “ EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE” 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is in thorough harmony with the 
spirit of the times. It assumes that there is nothing worth 
while except money and that money will buy everything. 
Thank God, all of the people do not feel that way about it. 
When all do feel that way, America will be lost, and judges can 
not save it, 

This bill is inspired by the thought, not spoken, it is true, 
but which shines through it, that the best men must be bought 
into the public service; that to induce men to serve the public 
in high positions in the judiciary and elsewhere the Govern- 
ment must compete in salaries with private business. That is 
just another typical folly of these times. In many respects we 
are exceedingly wise, but in others we are unspeakably foolish. 
In nothing are we more foolish than in the thought that the 
best service of men may be bought with a price. I stand here 
to defend my fellow men, With all my soul I deny that “ every 
man has his price.” It is slanderous of humanity. I stand here 
to proclaim that the highest and best that is in man can be 
elicited only by his sense of duty. 

There are, of course, those who may be bought through pan- 
dering to their selfishness. There are those who will give their 
souls for power or fame, or even for the lesser rewards of 
money and ease and luxury. There are those who are consumed 
with avarice, greed, and selfishness. But these are of the mere 
dross and dregs of society. 

The great body of the people, the average men and women, 
give of their best in the service of others. They give it as sol- 
diers fighting for their country. They give it as missionaries in 
the trackless jungles of distant lands. They give it as mothers 
and fathers in sacrifices for little children. They give it as 
humble citizens lending useful and ordinary lives. The best 
and highest is elicited from public servants by the thought 
that they serve their country and their fellow citizens. You can 
not buy it and you can not hire it. It is above money and 
without price. [Applause.] 


You may increase salaries to $50,000 or even $100,000 a year, 
but you will not raise the quality of the Federal judiciary as 
much as one hair’s breadth. To the contrary, you will probably 
lower judicial standards. You will probably merely insure 
that the appointments shall go to those who enjoy the highest 
social positions, whose associations are with the elect and ex- 
clusive, and who are accustomed to lives of luxury. The dis- 
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tinguished Senator Norgts, of Nebraska, never said a truer 
thing than when he said, in substance: “ You can not expect 
a judge who habitually puts his feet under rich men's tables at 
dinner at night to be able to hold the scales of justice equally 
between the rich and the poor on the morrow.” 

WHAT MAKES A GOOD JUDGE 

It is foolish-to think that to get good judges we must select 
them from among the lawyers who earn large incomes. Large 
incomes are rarely earned by lawyers except in the defense of 
property, wealth, and position—in the service of great property 
interests. That kind of lawyers rarely make good judges. 
The eminent practitioner who gains large rewards for serving 
private interests is not the kind of man to make a judge out of. 

A good judge must be a man who has a strong, instinctive 
love of justice, a man who can not be bought to serve selfish 
interests against the welfare of his country. He must not have 
in his nature that wolf-like quality which is so often a charac- 
teristic of the successful lawyer. He must be a student and 
yet have a large outlook on life, with a deep understanding of 
its true significance. He must love the spiritual life and 
recognize that after all it is the only life that is real, and 
that ali else crumbles and passes away. 

Instead of a “ money-getter” a judge should be indifferent to 
money. His ideas must be high. He must be above the selfish 
considerations that move men who think chiefly of financial 
returns. He must love the business of judging for its own sake, 
and must do his work even as the artisan who finds his glory 
in expression and in doing good work. He must love his Maker 
and want to do his will. He must not have thought of re- 
wards, but be animated by the instinct expressed in Kipling's 
Painter— K 
And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money and no one shall work for fame. 
But each for the joy of working and each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees it for the God of Things as they are. 


[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word 
first in reference to the allusion to resignations made by my 
distinguished friend from Iowa. There are vacancies created 
on the bench in other ways than by the writing of a resigna- 
tion and handing it to the authorities. I want to read just a 
line pronounced by an eminent Pennsylvanian at the time of 
the death of Judge Witmer of the middle district: 

I feel that his health was wrecked and his life brought to an un- 
timely end by overwork—unmitigated interminable drudgery, 


Besides that I would add the worriment which comes to a 
man when the compensation for his services is inadequate. 
The last speaker would indicate that this is a measure to buy 
better judges and was for the purpose of tempting and alluring 
men in that way and that no publie service would seem in his 
judgment worthy of recompense, I wonder if he thought or 
this House thought when a little while back it paid its Mem- 
bers $7,500 and then we increased it to $10,000. Was that an 
effort to buy better talent or a recognition of the fact that 
85 Members were inadequately and unjustly paid? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there are no further remarks upon this side 
of the Honse, and I ask for a reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is now closed, and the Clerk 
will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the following salaries shall be paid to the 
several judges hereinafter mentioned in lieu of the salaries now pro- 
vided by law, namely: 

To the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States the 
sum of $20,500 per year, and to each of the Associate Justices thereof 
the sum of $20,000 per year. a 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: In line 7 strike out the words “$20,500” and insert in 
lien thereof 815,000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RaixxT: On page 1, line 7, strike out 
the figures 820,500“ and Insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $15,000,” 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose dees the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. SNELL. Is this bill being read by sections or by para- 
graphs? Ought it not to be read by sections; if it has it ought 
to 5 down to line 16, page 2, before amendments are in 
order, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the rule is 
that all bills except revenue bills and appropriation bills are 
read by sections. Appropriation and revenue bills are read 
by paragraphs, and all other bills are read by sections. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I make. the point of order 
ae gentleman has been recognized and properly has the 

oor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made at the proper 
time the Chair will hold, but does the gentleman from Missouri 
care to Offer any argument against the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. The point of order is not well taken. It 
would have been if it had been made in time, but it should 
have been made when the gentleman arose and proposed to 
offer an amendment; but it was not, and the gentleman went 
ahead and offered an amendment and was recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hold the point of order 
was made in ample time and 

Mr. RAINEY. If it is being read by section, after the 
reading of the section is concluded I shall then ask recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
at that time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To each of the circuit judges the sum of $12,500 per year. 

To each of the district judges the sum of $10,000 per year. 

To the presiding judge of the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals and to each of the other judges thereof the sum of $12,500 per 
year, 

To the chief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia and to each of the associate justices thereof the sum of 812.500 
per year. 

To the chief justice of the Court of Claims and to each of the other 
judges thereof the sum of $12,500 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, $10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof the 
sum of $10,000 per year. 5 

To each of the members of the Board of General Appraisers, which 
board functions as the customs trial court, the sum of $10,000 per 
year. 

That all of said salaries shall be paid in monthly installments. 


Mr. RAINEY. I now offer my amendment to strike ont 

“ $20,500," on page 1, line 7, and insert in lieu thereof “ $15,000.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “20,500” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures 15,000.“ 


Mr. RAINBY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, as I stated 
in my argument under general debate, leaves the salary of the 
Chief Justice at $15,000, as it now is, $500 more than the pro- 
posed salaries of the Associate Justices will amount to if this 
bill is adopted, reserving therefore the difference between the 
salaries. I presented an argument which has not been an- 
swered except by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM], who is in charge of this bill. My argument was this: 
After having established the fact by the evidence that the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States is accepting 
a subsidy from the Steel Trust I stated that we were without 
remedy, in all probability, and without redress, and that the 
only opportunity the people of the United States would have to 
express their disapproval of this indecent conduct on the part 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court would be, throngh 
their Representatives here, to refuse him the increase provided 
for in this bill, If the committee refuses it and fixes his sal- 
ary at $15,000, that plus the salary that he receives from the 
Steel Trust amounts to $25,000, and that is more by $4,500 than 
you propose to give him in this bill. 

Give him the amount you propose in this bill, $20,500, and 
then add to it the subsidy that he receives from the Steel 
Trust, and he will receive the amount of $30,500. 

Now, the only defense made is the suggestion of the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] that the evidence I 
have submitted shows that for 23 months prior to his eleva- 
tion to his present position, the second highest position in the 
United States, he was on the pay roll indirectly of the great 
steel corporation; and the argument is that because for 23 
months before he took the oath as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States he received this gratuity 
which he never earned, therefore my position is not tenable. 

I know intimately nearly every Member of this House, and 
I am glad to be able to say that I do not know here a single 
Member of this House who, if he had received a subsidy from 
the Steel Trust, would not relinguish it upon taking his seat 
here. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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Mr. 
more? 
The CHAIRMAN, 
mous consent for five additional minntes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAINEY. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois calls for a 
division. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The committee divided: and there were—ayes 29, noes 155. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I had planned to offer an amendment to this bill to read 
as follows—I will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonnson of Washington: Page 2, 
line 14 insert three paragraphs aa follows: 

“To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Porto Rico, $10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices 
thereof the sum of $10,000 per year. 

“To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
Hawaii, $10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof 
the sum of $10,000 per year. 

“To each of the justices of the Circuit Court of the Territory of 
Hawaii the sum of $7,500 per rear.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle 
meu, in my capacity as a member of the Committee on Terri- 
tories the matter of the pay of the Federal judges in the Terri- 
tories, including Porto Rico, has been brought to my attention. 
I haye felt that this is a fair and proper amendment to a bill 
of this kind, I am informed, however, that the amendment in 
the form in which I have it would be subject to a point of order, 
and (therefore instead of introducing the amendment directly, 
to run the risk of a point of order, although personally I am 
of the opinion that a point of order that the matter is not ger- 
mane would not hold, I am placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for future reference. I haye introduced the amend- 
ments in the form of a bill—H. R. 11453—and hope to press 
same before the committee at an early date. 

I took up the matter of increased pay for the judges of these 
Territories with the Attorney General, Mr. Sargent, a short 
while ago, and at that time I had in my mind the settlement of 
the question that had arisen as to the payment of additional 
salaries to the district judges in Alaska. I have the opinion of 
the Attorney General, addressed to me, and a copy of a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
[Mr. GRAHAM], and I ask unanimous consent to print them in 
the RECORD. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimons consent to print the letters referred to in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. With pleasure. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It is my best recollection that 
the legislatures of the Philippine Islands and Porto’ Rico, 
respectively, now have the power to fix the salaries of their 


judges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think so as to the Philip- 
pines, but I made inquiry as to the supreme judge of Porto 
Rico, and I learned that while the legislature there can 
authorize the salary by legislation, it requires authority also 
from an act of Congress of the United States to make it good. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me an interruption? - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that it has been discussed between us that this is a 
bill covering Federal judges of the United States. The other 
is a matter referring to the Territorial judges; and as to 
that I would state that a bill is before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee covering the Territorial judges; so that outside the point 
eee this amendment ought not to be introduced into this 


RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes 


The gentleman from Illinois asks uuani- 
Is there objection? 


after 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That involves facts, if the 
gentleman will permit me for a minute, as fo the status of 
the Territories, and more particularly Alaska, as differing 
from that of Porto Rico. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There was no hearing before the Judi- 
ciary Committee on this particular subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not as to these amend- 
ments; but let us not have a statement that runs contrary 
to these very opinions that I am placing in the Recorp to the 
effect that the particular bill now under consideration covers 
all district judges. District judges in the Territory of Alaska 
are treated as Federal judges and, in my opinion, from such 
inquiry as I have been able to make are covered in this legis- 
lation. The supreme judges of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are not covered in it. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee will act upon that point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am glad to hear of that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why do you omit the justices of the 
Virgin Islands is these salaries proposed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am 
their status. 

[The letters offered by Mr. JoHnson 
insertion in the Record are as follows: 
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Washington, D. C., December 6, 1926. 


not informed as to 


of Washington for 


Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Coxdnzss Max: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 30th ultimo, in which you state that your attention 
has been called to the fact that the bill (H. R. 11053) to fix the 
salaries of certain Judges of the United States makes no provision for 
increasing the salaries of United States judges in the Territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and request certain information respect- 
ing Territorial judges and judgeships. 

In reply I inclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed, under date 
of June 10 last, to Hon. GEORGE S. GrataM, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, relative to the application of the provi- 
sions of H. R. 7907 (for which H. R. 11053 was substituted) to district 
judges in the Territories of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska. Mr. 
Granas had expressed the opinion that the proposed legislation “ covers 
all district judges,” and, upon consideration of the provisions of law 
cited in my letter to him, I stated that I could see no reason to disagree 
with his view in that regard, 

There are, however, certain Territorial judges in Hawaii whose 
salaries are fixed and paid by the United States who apparently aro 
not covered by the provisions of H. R. 11058. These are the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii, whose salary is $7,500; 
the associate justices of the Supreme Court of Hawaii. whose salaries 
are $7,000 each; and the judges of the circuit courts of the Territory, 
whose salaries are $6,000 each. 

The provisions of H. R. 11053 do not include the justices of the 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico, but the salaries of these officials are not 
paid by the United States, 

The salary of district Judges in Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawali is, in 
each case, $7,500 per annum ; and by the act of August 24, 1912, chapter 
390, section 8 (37 Stat. 565), as amended by the act of September 21, 
1922, chapter 870, section 2 (42 Stat. 1005), it is provided that there 
shall be in the Canal Zone one district court and one district judge, 
who shall receive the same salary as is allowed to United States dis- 
trict judges. 

I know of no objections that can be reasonably advanced against 
including the Territorial district Judges in any legislation to increase 
the salaries of United States district judges. 

Respectfully, 
JNO, G. SARGENT, Attorney General, 


June 10, 1928. 
Hon. GEORGE S. GRAHAM, — 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 7th instant, in which you express the 
opinion that H. R. 7907, a bill “to fix the salaries of certain judges 
of the United States,“ “covers all district judges." You inquire 
whether or not I concur in this opinion. 

The act of April 50, 1900 (31 Stat. 158), as amended, provides for 
a district court for the Territory of Hawaii and authorizes the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint 
“two district Judges,” and provides that the said district court shall 
have the ordinary jurisdiction of district courts of the United States 
and that the district Judges provided for Hawaii shall have and exer- 
cise in the Territory all the powers conferred by the laws of the United 
States upon the judges of district courls of the United States. 
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By the act of March 2, 1917, chapter 145, section 41 (39 Stat. 965), 
Porto Rico constitutes a judicial district to be called“ the district of 
Porto Rico,” and the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint one “district judge.” The act further 
provides: 

“The district court for said district shall be called the district 
court of the United States for Porto Rico, and * * shall have 
Jurisdiction of all cases cognizable in the district courts of the United 
States, and shall proceed in the same manner. In addition said dis- 
trict court shall have jurisdiction for the naturalization of aliens and 
Porto Ricans and all controversies where all of the parties on either 
side of the controversy are citizens or subjects of the foreign state or 
states, or citizens of a State, Territory, or Di trict of the United States 
not domiciled in Porto Rico, wherein the gatter in dispute exceeds, 
exclusive of interest and cost, the sum or alue of $3,000, and of all 
controversies in which there is a separable ntroversy involving such 
jurisdictional amount and in which all of th parties on either side of 
such separable controversy are citizens or \ bjects of the character 
aforesaid.” 1 

The act further provides that the salaries o the judge and officials 
of the district court of the United States for Pi o Rico, together with 
the court expenses, shall be paid from the Unite States revenues “in 
the same manner as in other United States district courts.” 

Section 863 of the Compiled Statutes of the Territory of Alaska, 
1913, as amended, establishes a “district court for the District of 
Alaska, with the jurisdiction of district courts of the United States 
and with general jurisdiction in civil, criminal, equity, and admiralty 
causes," and provides for the appointment of four “ district judges" 
for the District of Alaska, at a salary of $7,500 each (41 Stat. 1203). 

Section 2 of the Judicial Code, as amended (40 Stat. 1156), provides 
that— 

“Each of the district judges, including the judges of Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and Alaska, exercising Federal jurisdiction, shall receive a 
salary of $7,500 a year, to be paid by monthly installments.” 

The act making appropriations for the Department of Justice and 
the judiciary for the fiscal year 1927, under the subhead “ Salaries 
of judges,” provides for the salaries of 127 district judges (including 
2 in the Territory of Hawaii and 1 in the Territory of Porto Rico).“ 
The district judges for the District of Alaska are appropriated for 
in this act under the subhead “ Territorial courts,” as follows: “ Four 
judges, at $7,500 each.” 

Upon consideration of the provisions of law above referred to, I see 
no reason to disagree with your opinion that the bill H. R. 7907 covers 
all district court judges. 


Respectfully, Jonx G. Sarcent, 
Attorney General. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 2, line 16, strike out 
the period, insert a colon, and add the following proviso, to wit: 
“Provided, That no such recipient sball devote any of his time to 
private remunerative employment.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not a germane amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Texas want to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON, Will not the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
withhold his point of order just for five minutes? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; I think not 

Mr. BLANTON. This is all the time I shall take on this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. We are trying to get through so as to give 
Members an opportunity to vote on the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I only want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to a matter of which he is not cognizant. It is with respect 
to just one item in this bill, and if he will withhold his point 
of order in order that I may make a short statement, I certainly 
shail appreciate it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I will withhold the point of 
order in order that the gentleman from Texas may make his 
Statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: This bill, in 
one paragraph, raises the salaries of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia to $10,000 each. They rank 
with the Federal district judges in the States. There are six 
such judges here, and from evidence elicited before the subcom- 
mittee of which the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Greson] is 
chairman it was shown conclusively that some of these judges 
have been lecturing before universities here for certain stipu- 
lated salaries paid annually. They were assigned to such posi- 
tions by the president of one of the universities here who then 
happened to be the president of one of the street railway com- 
panies that has important litigation before said court. Now, 
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I do not believe, under the ethics which are upheld by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, that 
should be tolerated longer. 

These six judges of the Supreme Court of the District are 
the trial judges in some of the most important cases that can 
come up in the Nation’s Capital. The salary which we pro- 
vide should be their total remuneration, and they should not 
be using their time on the outside in delivering lectures for pay 
in any university. Surely, among the two thousand and odd 
lawyers who live in the District of Columbia and practice be- 
fore the courts here, there could be found adequate talent to 
deliver lectures before the universities here. 

I submit this in all fairness. Of course, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania may make his point of order, but is it not wise to 
let this kind of a provision go into the bill? I submit that to 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. As the gentleman has asked me the ques- 
tion, I say it is not. This bill has passed the Senate, and such 
an amendment would require the bill to be sent back to the 
9 He up again, 

T. N. Then that is the gentleman’s only objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is the chief objection. ON 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is the chief objection, I will ask to 
withdraw my amendment now, and later I will ask that such a 
provision in a special bill be considered by the gentleman’s 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask to withdraw my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of the first month 
next following its approval. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I merely have this suggestion to make to the Members 
representing agricultural districts and especially the ones rep- 
resenting the agricultural districts of the Northwest, that you 
vote against this bill in the interest of farm-relief legislation. 
I believe the only way in which we can ever pass farm-relief 
legislation in this House is to vote against increasing the 
salaries of any other class until the class which is now either 
bankrupt or on the verge of bankruptcy is given some relief, 
The farmers of the Nation have been compelled to live on 
crumbs and the promises of the administration and this House 
for five years. They will continue to live on those promises 
until the Members of Congress have arrived at a point where 
they will refuse to give any other class a raise in Salary until 
the farmers and the farmers’ wives of the Nation have been 
given a substantial raise in their salaries. That is the only 
way we shall ever be able to give them relief, 

Suppose we adopted the same method toward this class that 
has been in vogue in our dealings with the farmers all these 
years and appointed commissions to investigate the status of 
judges, and continue to investigate and promise and promise 
and investigate? If that were done I will say, my friends, that 
you would soon have farm relief. And until you adopt that 
method and refuse to go along on every other increase in 
salaries asked for you will never get anything for the farmers 
of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment merely for the purpose of asking the privilege of insert- 
ing some information touching this legislation at this point in 
the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the privilege of putting 
in the Rroorp at this place a letter from Judge Faris, of the 
United States district court at St. Louis, touching the necessity 
for this legislation, not wishing to take up the time of the House 
in reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 4 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, 
Bt. Louis, February 17, 1926. 


The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 


Hon. L. C. DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN ; I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
copy of the report of hearings before the Committees of the Judiciary of 
the House and of the Senate on H. H. 7907, the judicial salaries bill, 
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as also your letter, in which you are good enough to request an expres- 
sion of my views on this bil las to the necessity of its enaction and its 
snufliciency.- 

This matter has been for so long up for agitation and discussion, 
so much has been said by the very ablest men, so many editorials 
have been published in advocacy of it, and so many facts have been 
garnered by your committee that it is hardly possible to present a new 
argument in favor of the bill. Outside of Congress I have never heard 
or found any opposition to it or any question raised as to its necessity. 
The bar everywhere is well-nigh if not entirely unanimous in urging 
its passage as it is written. 

Perhaps the outstanding argument is that it is high time to put the 
Federal judges once for all on a decent and dignified wage basis, in 
partial record at least with the salaries long paid to the English, Irish, 
Scotch, and Australian judges and with the State judges in New York, 
New Jersey, IIlinols, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and perhaps other 
States, 

Even the full sums proposed by this bill are only about half the 
salaries paid by other countries where the common law prevails and 
are far less than the State judges get in many of the States mentioned 
above. But personally I am content with the salaries fixed by this bill; 
these salaries are fair, and not too fair. 

You gentlemen of Congress who are of the legal profession can and 
do practice law, and those who are not lawyers continue in your other 
gainful avoentions without hindrance and without criticism, If we 
judges should do so, we would be impeached for the former and greatly 
embarrassed, if not impeached, for the latter. I am not criticizing or 
at all disagreeing with the rule. I think it is wholesome, even though 
inconvenient, 

I happen to be acquainted with a distinguished Member of Congress, 
who is, if I may flatter myself, no better lawyer than I am, who is 
said to make from $25,000 to $50,000 a year from his practice and is 
reported to have had a single fee of $120,000, yet no one has ever 
accused or can accuse this man of neglecting his official duties. 

If you gentlemen could by a statute grant me the lawful privilege of 
practicing law in even all courts except my own, you need not bother 
about increasing my official salary; you would be privileged to reduce 
it. This suggestion is, of course, wholly ridiculous and unthinkable, 
but it illustrates the fallacy of the argument, said to exist in some 
quarters, that a district judge ought not to have a salary in excess of 
that paid to a Member of Congress. 

In passing, it is of interest to note that this argument is not used 
in England, which is, the United States excepted, the greatest common- 
Jaw nation on earth, There a judge, roughly comparable to a Federal 
district judge, gets $20,000 a year, while a member of Parliament gets, 
or at least lately got, only $3,000 a year. At that even your present 
salaries are less than you gentlemen ought to get, the decadence of the 
dollar’s purchasing power regarded, When the wages paid labor in 
England and the wages paid the judges there are compared with the 
like wages here the situation seems pitiable, if not niggardly. 

It is true we get the right to retire on full pay when we reach 
the age of 70, after having served at least 10 years; but only about one 
out of a dozen ever reaches that age. Most of us die before we reach 
the age of 70, often having exhausted the savings of our years at 
the bar in an effort to eke out our inadequate salaries and save our- 
selves from being adjudged bankrupts in our own courts, Then, at last, 
when we die, we die penniless. I am not saying that it is the duty 
of Congress to provide a salary so great as that a dead judge's family 
shall be in effect pensioned; but I am saying that the salary should 
be such that the savings of all the years at the bar should not be 
drawn on to exhaustion in order that the judge may live while he 
works for the Government and thus at the end leave an indigent 
family. 

I have in mind a man who in his day was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his native State and who served for 17 years on 
the Federal district bench. When this man died his sole estate, if 
the newspapers are to be credited, was his pay check for the month 
preceding his death. The thing which happened to this man is 
threatening all of us. These salaries must either be substantially 
increased or we must resign or accommodate ourselves to dying 
penniless, 

Some dozen years ago a district judge got $6,000 a year, and in my 
district the incumbent had only one-fourth as much work to do as 
each judge now does. Now, with the dollar worth only some 30 cents, 
we get, in comparison, only $2,250 a year and do four times as much 
work. Consider the bricklayer: A dozen years ago he got $4 a day 
and laid 2,500 bricks for it; now he gets $15 a day and only lays 
600 bricks for it. 

What with fees, fines, and forfeitures, the courts cost the Govern- 
ment little if anything; for practically they carry themselves and 
in some districts are even profitable, In the last fiscal year fines, fees, 
and forfeitures in my district alone were around $400,000, From the 
Volstead Act alone the Government got some $225,000 in fines, fees, 
and forfeitures, which were collected in cash from cases in court in 
this district. Roughly the profits to the Government from its courts 
here were enough to pay the proposed increase four times or more. 
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Pardon this somewhat lengthy letter, but the matter is so serions 
to me and the reasons why the bill should pass as written are so 
many that a long letter is necessary, even if only a few reasons are 
to be discussed. 

Sincerely, C. B. Faris. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House without 
amendment with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Bras, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 2858) to fix 
the salaries of certain Judges of the United States, had directed 
him to report the same back to the House without amendment 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the previous question is ordered 
under the rule. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rusey and Mr. CAN NON) there were—ayes 295, noes 39. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] demands the yeas and nays, As many as are in favor of 
taking this vote by the yeas and nays will rise and stand until 
counted. [After counting.] Thirty-one Members have risen, 
not a sufficient number, 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. RUBEY. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON. I raise the point of no quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The count of the Chair showed there were 
334 gentlemen present, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Granam, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also announced that the 
President had approved a bill of the following number and title: 

H. R. 11829. An act for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington within whose boundaries 
the revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the Committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill of the following title: 

H. R. 8128. An act to punish counterfeiting, altering, or 
uttering of Government transportation requests. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14557) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 14557, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr, Chairman, I yield myself 25 minutes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx] has very fully explained 
the more important details of both the Treasury and the Post 
Office appropriation bills now pending before you, and it is 
not my intention to consume your time by a reference to either 
one of those bills at this time, unless some gentleman should 
ask for it. I propose to discuss for just a little while what 
may be called a kindred subject, but having nothing particularly 
to do with those bills. 

The Budget which was presented on yesterday, and which I 
have not had an opportunity to fully analyze, shows that the 
total of the estimates of appropriations for 1928 amount to 
$4,014,571,124.60, and as the gentleman from Illinois, who is 
always exceedingly fair and frank in every statement that he 
makes, told you on yesterday, there will come forward at least 
$20,000,000 more later on by way of an estimate for public 
buildings to be appropriated for, and which ordinarily would 
be carried in the Treasury bill, but which will be carried in a 
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deficiency bill. So, with the facts before us now we know that 
the total of the estimates of appropriations for 1928 amounts to 
four billion, thirty-four million and some odd hundred thousand 
dollars as compared with total appropriations for 1927, the 
present fiscal year, of $3,998,027,396.48. 

The expenditures as set forth in the Budget, the actual 
expenditures, for 1926, which include the Post Office, amount 
to $4,244,807,674.58. The estimated expenditures for 1927 at 
the present time are $4,348,701,593, whereas the estimates sub- 
mitted on yesterday of expenditures for the fiscal year beginning 
upon July 1 next, or the fiscal year 1928, are $4,319,549,214, 
which you will obserye is a few million dollars less than the 
estimated expenditures for 1927. 

But in this connection I want to call your attention to 
the fact that when the Budget was presented a year ago, giving 
the estimated expenditures for 1927, it was then stated that 
the total expenditures for 1927 would amount to $4,221,143,548, 
whereas it is now stated, a year later, that those expenditures 
will amount to $4,348,000,000 and some odd, a difference of 
$127,000,000. 

So I say we can fairly assume, judging from the experience 
under this administration, and under every fiscal year of this 
administration, that there will be an increase of the estimated 
expenditures for 1928 and that they will actually exceed the 
expenditures for 1927. 

I have many times called attention to the fact that the 
expenses of the National Government have increased each year 
of the present administration, and that is true, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that every year there has been a reduction of 
many millions of dollars in the interest on the public debt and 
a decrease of the Civil War pension roll. 

But judging from newspaper editorials and expressions rela- 
tive to the alleged economy of the present administration, the 
impression seems to be widespread that there has been a re- 
duction instead of an increase in national expenditures and 
that the present administration in the most economical the 
country has ever had. 

‘There are two reasons for this false impression. One is the 
oft-repeated and widely published claims of economy, which 
have been the chief and really the only claim of the adminis- 
tration for popular approval. The other is that there have 
been two tax reductions in the last three years and a healthy 
surplus at the end of each fiscal year. The conclusion seems 
to be that this indicates that : xpenditures are much less. 
Quite the contrary is true. These reductions were made from 
war taxes which were levied for the purpose of carrying on a 
most expensive war. The people are still burdened with heavy 
taxes in the way of income taxes and nuisance taxes far in 
excess of what they were compelled to pay before the war. 

The President has been persistently pictured as the greatest 
economist who ever sat in the White House, and yet it is a fact 
beyond dispute that he has spent more of the people’s money 
for official household expenses, care and upkeep, and policing 
the White House, and under the head of traveling expenses 
than any of his predecessors, No President has ever spent 
quite so much except in the one single instance and fiscal year 
when President Wilson made two trips to Paris to write a 
treaty of peace. President Wilson's official expenditures for 
these purposes in this country and that of no other President 
ever amounted to quite so much as those of the present Chief 
Executive during each year of his incumbency. There is an 
old saying that “Charity begins at home.” It might well be 
paraphrased here. 

There have been those who have sought to place the blame on 
Congress for these increases. They have said that they are due 
to the creation of new commissions and agencies with new 
activities. This is partly true and for this Congress must share 
some of the criticism along with the President who approved 
them and in many cases urged them upon Congress, But it 
is not altogether true. The facts are that every executive 
department under the President with the exception of one has 
increased its expenditures each year under his administration. 
The exception is the Interior Department, and the reason for 
this is the fact that there has been a natural reduction in Civil 
War pensions, due to the passing of Civil War soldiers. These 
departments would have expended something like $351,000,000 
more in the past five years if Congress had not reduced by 
thut amount the estimates submitted by the President. 

And yet on Tuesday we were startled by the recommendation 
of the President that Congress adopt the method of making 
appropriations once in every two years. Under the present 
policy, as you gentlemen know, executive departments every 
summer make up their estimates for the fiscal year beginning 
upon July 1 of the following year. In other words, these esti- 
mates are made practically a year in advance and are sent to 
the Congress in December, and Congress, six months in advance, 
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makes the appropriations for the following fiscal year or 18 
months in advance of the time when the last of the money 
is expended. 

Under this recommendation of the President the departments 
would be required to make their estimates three years in 
advance of the payment of the last money for the second year 
it is to be expended. 

There is an old saying that the legislature controls the Ex- 
ecutive through the purse strings. Whenever Congress sur- 
renders the purse strings to the executive department, then 
it will abrogate practically all of its power. [Applause.] 

Congress could never do anything to more surely surrender 
its power of government to the Executive than to surrender 
to the executive department the absolute control of all the ex- 
penditures of the Government. Necessarily those who make 
the estimates in order to be within safe grounds would request 
for the second year enough money to meet all of their needs 
during that year. Congress would have to draw on its imagi- 
nation as to whether or not the money was needed. Naturally, 
the result would be that Congress would fall into the habit 
of making appropriations for the second year in accordance 
with the estimates submitted. We know that the expenditures 
increase and decrease from time to time and that market 
fluctuations are inevitable. The result would be that at the 
end of the second year the Executive would have at his dis- 
posal a sum of money which the department could spend, 


whether economically expended or not, and Congress would | 


have no power to check or restrain them. 
I submit that in the past the executive departments have 
shown an inclination to spend every dollar at their disposal, 


and that is a sufficient reason why the recommendation of the | 


President should not be adopted. [Applause.] 


In addition to that, under the Budget system Congress has | 


reduced the estimates submitted by the Executive oyer $351,- 
000,000. I repeat that I think it a very unwise recommenda- 


tion, with all due respect to the President, and I am very sure | 


that Congress, which is closer to the people, is not going to 
surrender this power to the executive department. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman has spoken about 
the inclination of the executive departments to expend all 
money under their control. Has the gentleman read the last 
report of the Comptroller General, in which that matter is 
stressed? He recommends a variety of legislation that will 


prevent the officers of the Government from placing their own. 
arbitrary construction on the provisions of appropriation bills 
and going further than Congress intended they should in ex- 


pending the public money. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Comptroller General in his report indi- 
cates that the executive departments have been expending 
$200,000,000 a year unlawfully, but I want to ask the gentle- 
man this question—from what he knows of the gentleman 
from Illinois—Does not he know that the President of the 
United States will have to get another chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations before he ever got such a policy in- 
augurated? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think he would have to elect another Con- 
gress before he got it. [Laughter.] I was happy to note that 
yesterday the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] strongly 
opposed the recommendation of the President, and his position 
was not surprising to me, because I know that the gentleman 
from Illinois has always stood for economy and the best 
interests of the people in conserving the Public Treasury. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Certainly. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I want to call attention to the fact that 
in many States there are biennial sessions and this sugges- 
tion might look to them as if it meant biennial sessions, but 
it should be called to their attention that the Federal Constitu- 
tion requires Congress to meet on the first Monday of De- 
cember of every year. If the Congress did not appropriate, 
what would it do except to multiply the already multitudinous 
laws? 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is quite right. I am glad he 
called attention to this fact. 

There has been an enormous increase in the cost of govern- 
ment in recent years as compared with the cost before the 
World War. The total cost of government—National, State, 
and municipalities of 30,000 and over—in 1925 was $8,655,- 
788,113, an increase of more than $400,000,000 over 1924. If all 


municipalities were included, I do not doubt but that the pres- 
ent cost of government approaches, if it does not actually 
amount to, $9,000,000,000. But taking the first figures quoted, 
which are those of the Bureau of the Census for 1925, government 


* 
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is costing more than $75 per annum for every man, woman, and 
child, or $375 per annum for every average family of five. Sta- 
tistics show that the national income is now approximately 

70,000,000,000, Out of every $100 an American earns, over $12 
must be paid to some government official—and this is prior to 
every other obligation, even the support of family. There can 
be no question but that this is a great burden upon business 
and the individual consumer, for high cost of government 
increases the cost of living. 

Statistics show that there are approximately 640.000 persons 
on the Federal pay roll, exclusive of the Army, Navy, marines, 
and Coast Guard, which together have an authorized strength 
under appropriations for that purpose of over 258,000. The 
military and naval list of officers and men who have been retired 
amounts to 14,167, 

The statisties further show that there are more than 1,000,000 
employees of the various States and municipalities. To these 
figures must be added the multiplied thousands of laborers and 
other persons employed in the building of roads and streets and 
other public-work activities. A short time ago the National 
Industrial Conference Board estimated that there were 3,400,000 
people employed on some government pay roll and that the pay 
roll amounted to $3,800,000,000. The number is much larger 
at this time, for, as I have pointed out, the cost of government 
is annually increasing. There are approximately 42,000,000 
peop'e in the United States who are engaged in some gainful 
occupation. These figures indicate that every 11 workers in the 
United States are supporting one person on the government pay 
roll. The percentage is even greater than that. 

And the number of employees is constantly increasing due 
to increased appropriations and the passage of new laws in the 
Nation and the States. It is said that there are now more 
than 2.000.000 laws on the National, State, and municipal 
statute books, These new laws in many instances provide for 
new boards and commissions or other governmental agencies 
with regulatory powers, These new agencies proceed to make 
regulations having all the force of law for the purpose of cur- 
ing some real or fancied public or even private ill. This in- 
ereases the number of employees and the cost of goyernment 
and adds to the perplexities of the citizen who, on account of 
the paternalistic trend of government, finds himself in a maze 
of dcubt as to just how to lawfully conduct himself in business 
and even in his more personal affairs. All this is tending to- 
ward building up a great bureaucracy contrary to all the funda- 
mental principles of a republican form of government. 

Some of this increased cost can be properly attributed to the 
increased activity in the building of good roads which are so 
necessary to the prosperity of the country. This activity will 
not and should not cease until the road program is completed. 
But I dare say that the States, in most instances at least, have 
reached a point where they are expending all that can be 
economically spent for this purpose in any one year. It is, 
therefore, unlikely that increased appropriations will be needed 
for this purpose. So this can afford no excuse for the con- 
tinued and rapid rise of governmental expenditures. Nor does 
the fact that everything was higher after the war offer a satis- 
factory explanation. We reached the peak of high prices 
several years ago. 

In so far as the Federal Government is concerned, there is 
no present prospect of a material reduction in expenditures 
for it is just entering on an ambitious five-year program for 
military and naval aviation and public buildings aggregating 
$335,000,000. This very fact makes it all the more important 
that the executive and legislative branches of government 
should cut out every expenditure which is not absolutely essen- 
tial. Congress should be slow in the future to pass laws creat- 
ing new agencies and activities and adding to the cost of gov- 
ernment unless satisfied that the general welfare requires it. 

I think Congress is subject to criticism for the creation of 
so many commissions, boards, and independent establishments 
in the past. Many of them have done little more than provide 
a lot of good jobs for somebody at the public expense. Aside 
from numerous boards and commissions—some of them tem- 
porary, but most of them more or less permanent—there are 
34 independent establishments responsible to no one and with 
an army of employees. Some of them ought to be abolished and 
their duties, perhaps, consolidated with other existing agencies, 
Many of them could be put under some one of the 10 executive 
departments, thus cutting out the necessity of so many em- 
ployees and the heavy overhead in high salaried supervisory 
officials, many of them purely political. All of them should be 
made more responsive to the demands of economy. 

This is not a partisan question, Mr. Chairman. The reduc- 
tion of public expenditures with the consequent lowering of 
taxes should not be considered from the standpoint of politics. 
It is a matter in which every individual is interested, and even 
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though this is the short session of Congress, the people should 
be given such permanent relief from their tax burdens as the 
condition of the Treasury will justify. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] The large surplus which it is estimated will be on 
hand at the close of the present fiscal year abundantly justifies 
the contention of those who sought a greater reduction in the 
revenue law which was enacted at the last session. According 
to the estimates of the President submitted in his Budget mes- 
Sage, the surplus at the close of this fiscal year will be 
$383,000,000, but there are those who with equal confidence 
state that the surplus will more nearly approximate $500,000,- 
000, basing their estimates upon the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as to the increase in collections during the first 
part of the present year. I call attention to the fact that this 
surplus is in addition to a little over $210,000,000, the usual 
amount that remains in the Treasury at the end of every fiscal 
year for proper conduct of the Government. 

There are those who insist that this entire sum should be 
added to the sinking fund and the collections from foreign 
loans and applied to the retirement of the public debt. I think 
the more sound and certainly the fair view to take is that the 
people of this day and generation, who for the benefit of this 
and succeeding generations have suffered the hardships and 
carried the burden of heavy war taxes for so many years, 
should neither be expected nor required to pay off the entire 
publie debt, but that some of it should very properly be left to 
the next generation. 

The sinking fund is cumulative, and this with the collections 
from foreign loans will very soon probably amount to one- 
half of a billion dollars, and this will be a very substantial 
payment each year. It seems to me that the people should 
not be required to continue to pay heavy war-time taxes to 
provide a large surplus in addition. This was evidently the 
view of the Congress which provided for the original issuance 
of public bonds, for otherwise it would haye created a larger 
sinking fund. 

As I understand it, this is the view of the President, for 
he recently declared that he was in favor of collecting the tax 
and then refunding a certain per cent to those who puid it. 
That proposal was not only not economical but it was un- 
sound from the standpoint of proper administration. It would 
cost $250,000 to issue the refund checks, and the proposition 
was so indefensible that few, if any, of the leaders in his own 
party indorsed it. It might be good politics from the stand- 
point of the administratiou, and possibly this view may have 
been at least persuasive. I recall that when the 1924 refund 
was ordered by Congress the deficiency bill which carried the 
funds for that purpose failed on account of a Senate filibuster 
at the close of the session, This ordinarily would have car- 
ried the refunding over until the December, 1924, session, when 
Congress would reassemble and proyide the necessary funds. 
But so anxious was the administration to get these refunds 
in the hands of over 2,000,000 taxpayers just before the elec- 
tion in November that funds set apart by Congress for an 
entirely different purpose were diverted and utilized and 
checks sent out in October, and in some close congressional 
districts the refund checks were sent out accompanied by a 
nice little letter from the collector of the district stating that 
the check was being sent by “order of the President,” all, 
of course, at the expense of the people. Those taxpayers 
who had actually paid into the Treasury more taxes than re- 
quired under the law and who had had their claims for over- 
payment, in some cases as far back as 1917 and 1918, and who 
had succeeded in seeuring a favorable ruling were required 
to wait for their money, while this little play in polities was 
made. These claimants, who as I say had established their 
claims after long delay in a sum aggregating, as I recall, 
over $17,000,000 were told that they would have to wait until 
Congress met in December and made an appropriation. But 
they were never told that the money which would otherwise 
have been on hand to pay them had been applied to a wholly 
different purpose with the object of getting Republican votes. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and other Republican leaders 
would reduce next year’s taxes by allowing a credit when the 
tax is paid, leaving business and industry in an uncertain state 
as to what reduction will be made for the following year. 
The President in his annual message of yesterday has finally 
recommended this plan. This would not be a very stable and 
wholesome situation for business, to say the least. 

The Republican leaders seem to be a unit in the idea there 
should be no permanent tax reduction considered until the 
first session of the next Congress. And we may be sure that 
in arriving at this conclusion they did not overlook the fact 
that this will be just before the presidential election in 1928. 
I protest against this continued effort to make the taxing power 
the football of politics. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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It is perfectly clear that both of these propositions would 
only benefit the wealthy individual and the giant corporations. 
The refund or credit of 10 or 12 per cent would be of no prac- 
tical or real benefit to the small taxpayer and absolutely none 
to the consumer, who, after all, pays the tax. The tax for 
this year and to be paid next year has already been assessed 
against the consumer and collected in the increased price of 
what the consumer buys, and under this plan it is solemnly 
proposed to let the big taxpayer retain this sum which has 
been collected under the guise of taxes rather than turn it 
over to the Government. 

The Republican Party is running true to form. To my mind 
there could be no clearer evidence of the fact that the party in 
power is interested in the large taxpayer rather than the mil- 
lions of small taxpayers, the great body of consumers who are 
paying the tax. 

Why should the people be required to wait a whole year 
before being given permanent relief by way of tax reduction? 
If relief is to be given, why not give it now? The last revenue 
law reduced the income tax but increased the corporation 
income tax, which results in a particular hardship and dis- 
crimination against the small corporations and their thousands 
of small stockholders, 

The tobacco grower is suffering as keenly as any other farmer 
on account of the depression in agriculture. There is a tax of 
18 cents per pound on tobacco in the leaf, which, while paid by 
the manufacturer, inevitably kicks back on the producer. Why 
should not both of these taxes be reduced now instead of wait- 
ing a year to do it? Why not repeal all or a part of the war 
nuisance taxes, leaving in the Treasury at the close of the fiscal 
year only a sufficient amount as surplus to satisfy any possible 
contingencies that may arise, like that of farm relief, the most 
important and pressing problem with which Congress must 
deal? 

Such action would afford real and permanent relief to all the 
people rather than a few. It would relieve business from any 
doubt and uncertainty as to the burden it must carry. 

It is ridiculous to say that it can not be done at this session. 
One of the many advantages of the income tax is that it is an 
elastic and flexible form of taxation. Its rates can be easily 
and quickly raised or lowered, as the necessities of the Treasury 
may require. No long hearings are required, nor is there the 
slightest reason for a long and tedious debate. If the Presi- 
dent and the Republican majority in Congress wish to do so 
they can give this relief by joint resolution. If they do not 
intend to play polities with this question, which is of such vital 
importance to the American people—if they stand for the relief 
of the small-tax payer and the masses of the people as well as 
for the wealthy individual and the swollen incomes—they will 
make permanent reductions at this session rather than a refund 
or credit as is proposed. On whose side do they stand? The 
history of this session will show. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I rise for the 
purpose of asking unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. It is upon the subject of primary election laws. 
I have some statistics that are of interest which I know will be 
appreciated by most of the Members present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, is it upon the primary election or upon the 
primary election law? 

Mr. FREAR. It is upon the primary election law. It is a 
comparison between the primary election and the convention 
system, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, speaking in Chicago on Armis- 
tice Day General Pershing, commander of our Armies, warned 
this country against what? War or foreign invasion, no; but 
against corruption through slush funds. He said: 


If the time ever comes when public offices can be virtually bought 
and sold, then the downfall of the Republic is not far off. 


When Pershing, at Chicago, and on armistice day, points out 
what to him is an outstanding danger to the Republic it is time 
for the Republic to be aroused to that danger. 

During the year 1925, I am informed, attempts to repeal or 
emasculate primary election laws occurred in 19 States that 
had such laws. 
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In 1927 a vigorous effort is threatened looking to the repeal of 
primary laws in many States. Threats from political conyen- 
tions, from men who manage such conventions, from State 
legislatures, and other sources are to that effect. The effort 
does not offer any claimed service to the public through con- 
vention nominations beyond promised increase in party control 
and party regularity under the direction of self-appointed party 
leaders, 

An argument heretofore offered by such opponents of the 
primary has been that primaries are not representative of 
the people because poorly attended, and recently an additional 
argument is found in disclosures of extravagant, scandalous 
expenditures by various agencies in behalf of candidates before 
the 1926 primaries. Without seeking to prejudge issues or 
men, or to criticize candidates who may have been beneficiaries 
from such expenditures, I desire briefly to discuss specific cases 
where such expenditures have occurred in order to emphasize 
that the fault lies not with the primary law but is caused by 
absence of any effective corrupt practices law. In any event, 
J submit that publicity in primary scandals is no worse than 
secrecy in notorious caucus convention scandals, 

Everyone who loves this great Republic of ours welcomes 
the words of warning from Pershing, and every American 
citizen, whether an alleged 99 per center or a self-satisfied 101 
per center, hopes for the success of America's adventure in the 
field of representative government. Monarchies have come and 
gone since our country pointed the way of constitutional pro- 
cedure in 1789, until after less than a century and a half in 
the world’s history only a small handful of such governments 
remain, and the average ruler's power is often less, proportion- 
ately, than the President exercises in our own Government. 
Mussolini, Pilsudsky, and a few imitators occupy the center of 
the dictator stage to-day, with a few would-be dictators in our 
own Government, who have been so accustomed to unques- 
tioned control in the business field that they reach out with the 
same confidence to control the political affairs of this country. 

DICTATORSHIPS AND DEMOCRACIES 


In Germany, France, England, Austria, and in the lands of the 
czars royalty's hold has been badly bent or broken. I will not 
intrude further on this hackneyed subject than to refer to the 
fact that an opposite trend is found when powerful interests 
constantly seek to control our own Government for the glory 
and profit of selfish and special privileges. The primary is an 
instrument of democracy with which to combat that control 
whenever and wherever it conflicts with the public interest. 

These matters offer a wide fleld for study to students of 
government, but I shall confine my observations to one subject 
a retention by the people through the primary of a small portion 
of the power they possessed when the Constitution was adopted. 

President Coolidge said in a timely statement shortly before 
the 1926 general election: 


Let no voters abdicate their sovereign right of self-government at the 
election on Tuesday, November 2, 1926, by failing to vote, (Calvin 
Coolidge.) 


In like manner, the Chief Executive might have urged the 
American public to guard their primaries by a full vote, to the 
end that proper candidates should be placed on the primary 
ballot for their selection at the ensuing election, rather than 
have candidates chosen by a handful of voters who as delegates 
formerly controlled nominations under the convention system. 

The following data, I believe, is substantially correct as 10 
the total number of votes cast for United States Senator in 
several representative States where real contests occurred in 
the 1926 primaries and in thé general election. Where 1926 
election data is not available, the last. off year (1922) returns 
have been used and so noted. 

Total United States Senator vote in States named, 1926 


Election 


1 Vote for governor only. 
3 The 1922 previous off year general election returns, 1926 not received. 


1,617,216 ; 
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No conclusions are sought from the closeness of the primary 
and general election totals in these 12 States beyond the fact 
that it demonstrates in real primary contests the people do 
participate. 

In the primary contests it will be noted the total nominating 
vote frequently was nearly equal to that cast in the final elec- 
tion and sometimes larger. Senatorial-contest figures are 
selected where available, because they afford better opportunity 
for comparison where such candidates were selected in the 
1926 election. It must also be remembered that the Senator from 
Arkansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, or Pennsylvania rarely legislates 
separately for his own State, but for all the States, and to that 
extent he represents every State and all the people are affected 
by the primaries and elections in every State. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS AND NEW YORK 


Massachusetts with its senatorial primary vote of 320,919 is 
not included in the table, because neither the Republican nor 
Democratic candidate had any serious opposition or contest in 
the primary, but it is noteworthy that in a State which gave 
over 400,000 plurality to the Massachusetts Republican candi- 
date for President in 1924 that a senatorial candidate to suc- 
ceed himself was rejected in 1926 by the same constituency. 
Though indorsed by the President, the nominee at the election 
was not supported by many of his political associates. The 
election laws permit that amount of free expression by the 
voter. I am discussing results and not the reason therefor, 

Conyention nominations frequently do not-control the party 
vote in the ensuing election, for in New York State this year a 
Republican senatorial convention nominee was rejected by the 
Empire State, that in 1920 gave 1,086,755 plurality to President 
Harding and in 1924 gave 869,262 plurality to President Coolidge. 
In 1926 the Republican Senator from New York was defeated 
for reelection by his opponent, and a State overwhelmingly 
Republican on presidential candidates now returns two Demo- 
cratic Senators instead of two Republican senatorial convention 
nominees to represent a great State in the highest legislative 
body in the world. Convention nominations apparently did not 
invite the support of New York electors, as evidenced by this 
anomaly in politics. Local issues undoubtedly influenced both 
results, but local issues when they affect the availability of 
candidates are frequently brought about by efforts of political 
agencies that chose the candidate to be voted for, whether 
selected at a convention or at a primary. 

New York by a primary amendment retains its eaueus-conven- 
tion system for state-wide nominations wherein a few “dele- 
gates” in both parties relieve the people of the Empire State 
from selecting their own candidates for the Senate. This, how- 
ever, has resulted in two Democratic Senators from the Repub- 
lican Empire State and carries its own lesson to those who 
demand the conyention system of nominations. 


OVER 20 PERSONS VOTE IN THE PEOPLE’S PRIMARIES TO EVERY 1 WHO 
VOTED IN THE OLD-TIME CAUCUSES 


Based on the table of States above submitted, the vote 
east at the primary compared with participants under the old 
boss-controlled caucuses and conventions furnishes a proportion 
of probably more than 20 electors in the primary compared to 
every 1 who participated in the antiquated caucus-convention 
system. The primaries succeeded a system where trading of 
delegates, swapping among candidates, free transportation, slush 
funds, jamborees for inspiration, and other influences were often 
present to insure selection of “safe” candidates and where the 
political dictating machine behind closed doors drafted resolu- 
tions and then pulled strings that set the wheels in motion, 
including canned enthusiasm developed on such occasions. 

In 1908, after experience in several State and county conven- 
tions, one of the first effective state-wide primary bills enacted 
among the States I helped prepare, and also helped secure its 
passage as a member of my State legislature at the same ses- 
sion. No Northern State had attempted to enact any com- 
pulsory state-wide primary law, to my knowledge, before that 
time. Since that year a large majority of the States have 
adopted and retain some effective form of direct primary for 
nomination of candidates, at which primary, men and women 
electors pick their own candidates instead of delegating that 
power to political bosses through caucuses and conventions as in 
former years, Any law depending on human administration 
will be found imperfect to meet every emergency, but the prim- 
ary law is designed for the people, while the convention was 
long demonstrated to be subject to political-boss control, 

CONSTANT EFFGRTS TO REPEAL PRIMARY 

Strennous attempts have been made by political bosses or 
leaders to get back their mantle of political and economic au- 
thority so that in 1925 strong efforts, designed to weaken or 
destroy the right of direct nominations, occurred in 19 States. 
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Attempts to weaken or destroy were approved by men high 
in authority and I quote from one whose name is familiar 
and whose views are summed up in an introductory seutence 
of his article appearing in the October number of the Con- 
gressional Digest wherein he says: 

Personally, I believe the primary system should be largely abolished. 
99 

After making some examination into statistics gathered from dif- 
ferent localities, 1 should say that in the primary contests preceding 
elections in nonpresidential years * * + North, South, Fast, and 
West, an estimate of 25 per cent of the qualified vote is cast is 
excessive. 


So says the second highest Government official. 

This estimate of 25 per cent “in nonpresidential years” com- 
ing from a distinguished economist, and a high Government 
official, even if measurably true, would be 80 per cent more than 
the small handful of men who ran the caucuses and conven- 
tions under the old boss system. But his statement is not 
approximately correct, based on the primary figures quoted in 
1926, an off year. Nor can any primary vote be compared with 
the total potential vote, because rarely does the vote at general 
elections greatly exceed 50 per cent of the potential vote. á 

When studying election statistics remember that the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, granting equal suffrage, 
was ratified August 26, 1920, and that 50 per cent of the present 
voting population thereby added to the totals of August, 1920, 
have had only six years or less prior to the 1926 primaries and 
elections in which to familiarize themselves with issues, candi- 
dates, and election procedure. 

Although it is cynically alleged that a few new electors would 
exchange their franchise privileges for a powder puff it is a 
fact that the progress in understanding made by the women of 
the country of public measures and of men and also their par- 
ticipation in primaries and elections puts to shame men who for 
over a century and a quarter have held that boasted privilege. 

THE CAUSE FOR LIGHT VOTING 


Fish, loaf, golf, and guff comprehend excuses from many 
nonyoters who yet are first to complain of election results, 
while sickness, storms, absence, no contests, disfranchisement, 
disgust with slush-fund politics, and dishonest election returns 
are also responsible for the size of the vote criticized North, 
South, East, and West. Without any national issues, it is 
remarkable that the 1926 primary yote was about 90 per cent 
or more on the average of the general election vote, and that 
in an offyear, both votes were so large in the States named. 

A return to the old convention is wanted, according to Vice 
President Dawes, who speaks from out his Illinois experience 
in favor of the caucus and convention system, 

The modern senatorial reformer, of ability and personally 
likable qualities, having failed to destroy the ancient custom 
of parliamentary consideration by the Senate, has lowered his 
lance to compel a repeal of the direct primary in States that 
have adopted the law, and to this end he now speaks loud and 
often, a privilege to which without doubt he is clearly entitled 
but one in which his judgment may be warped by surroundings, 

GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE OR BOSSES, THE ISSUE 


Is the primary system an improvement over the caucus con- 
vention system? That should be the test before seeking fluws 
in and the repeal of a system that has given to the people many 
good laws. The right of franchise can not be taken away from 
the American people, because it is vested in them by the Con- 
stitution, while the Australian ballot adopted in comparatively 
recent pears, by its protection to the voter to vote secretly, has 
given a powerful political weapon to every citizen. Formerly 
the old vest-pocket ballot was handed out by bosses, who 
demanded a party vote from top to bottom on those candidates 
whom they had placed on the ballot through the convention 
system. 

If powerful interests again can secure candidates friendly 
to their purposes from both leading political parties through 
a return to the convention system, then the voter again will 
have no choice, because candidates on both tickets will be 
selected in advance by the same influences that were all 
powerful in the past. Illinois presented such an attempt in 
the recent primary. 

The great State of Illinois has been a political battle 
ground for many years. Many primary laws have been before 
the Illinois Legislature for enactment, and it is notable that 
after earnest efforts to give the Illinois voter a right to ex- 
press his preference of nominees through a state-wide primary 
the State legislature and the people find the law last enacted 
again declared invalid by an Illinois State circuit judge. 
The case now goes to the Illinois Supreme Court that has 
already nullified three primary laws enacted by the 
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Illinois Legislature. Incidentally, the effect of such a deci- 
sion by the Illinois Supreme Court will invalidate 151 indict- 
ments, or is it over 200 indictments, already found against 
election officials, that have been returned by an Illinois grand 
jury. That is a shining example of judge-made laws.” 

No criticism against such court decisions or wholesale slush- 
fund corruption comes from the people's primary’s distinguished 
opponent over this situation, yet corrupt control of elections 
wus responsible for the revolution in sentiment which brought 
forth the direct primary, and the primary seeks to prevent 
a return of such corruption. 

I repeat what another general recently said from a Chicago 
platform: 


If the time ever comes when public offices can be virtually bought 
and sold, then the downfall of the Republic is not far off. 


General Pershing's patriotic utterance will appeal to the 
average citizen whom General Dawes would bar from a direct- 
primary voice in the nomination of candidates. 

UNLIMITED EXPENDITURES PERMITTED AT ILLINOIS PRIMARIES 


In the Illinois primary of 1926 a million dollars or more 
was reported to have been spent in the campaign for senatorial 
candidates. The Senate investigating committee testimony dis- 
closed that one man at the head of public utilities in that State 
gave $125,000 or more to secure the nomination of one of the 
candidates. 

In order to have an anchor to windward, the testimony also 
shows, Mr. Iusull gave generously to the campaign of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate. Under an old and familiar rule 
once advocated by Jay Gould this is the only safe practice to 
pursue in conventions to insure a friend in court whichever side 
wins. Its advent in the primary is an effort to return to old- 
time convention methods. 

A Quixote argument is offered that the heavy expense of 
$1,000,000 in Illinois was occasioned by the state-wide primary, 
In other words, banks should be wiped out because they permit 
holdup temptations. 

That argument might be of force when Mr. Lorimer's election 
to the United States Senate by an Illinois Legislature is remem- 
bered, but the vote to unseat Lorimer in the Senate of 55 to 28 
indicated that reputed purchased titles were not measured by 
local practices or amount when brought to a vote in the Senate 
but by their purpose and character. 

If a Michigan Senator could be indicted and convicted in a 
Federal district court for an expenditure of less than $200,000 
in his behalf, although subsequently overruled by a split Su- 
preme Court decision, what of a million dollar senatorial pri- 
mary? No such criticism affecting election contests by Repre- 
sentatives of the House from Illinois, or any other State, has 
recently occurred. Senatorial candidates seem to enjoy this 
particular distinction, and it is not due to any primary law. 


THE NEWBERRY SUPREME COURT DECISION ON PRIMARY EXPENDITURES 


The Michigan law prohibits campaign expenditures by candi- 
dates of more than 25 per cent of one year’s salary. True. 
four of the Supreme Court judges were of the opinion that 
Congress could control the primaries, but four held it could not, 
even as a majority of the same court once supported the Dred 
Scott decision, and a five to four decision invalidated the income 
tax law; also the tax on stock dividends and a decision in 
November, 1926, wiping out powers given the Federal Trade 
Commission, together with other important divided court de- 
cisions. It must be said, however, to the credit of the highest 
court that it did not directly attempt to repeal section 5 of 
article 1, wherein each House is the judge of the election 
returns and qualifications of its own Members, although the 
divided court’s limitation does affect the power of Congress to 
determine the qualification of its own membership through the 
conduct of the primary. 

Of eqnal importance, any study of political powers decided by 
the court should cover the recent decision announced by the 
highest court through an ex-Chief Executive, a member of the 
court, which decision in effect places over 15,000 Government 
employees of one class scattered through every State in the 
Union under the political control of any administration then in 
power, a decision called“ revolutionary” by dissenting members 
of that same court. Supplemented by the control of one- 
fourth of the convention delegates from 11 Southern States con- 
ceded to the administration then in power, it should make safe 
the control of national convention nominations without refer- 
ence to issues or respective merits of candidates. To this also 
add the impotence of Congress to legislate on expenditures for 
nominations as promulgated by the high court in the Newberry 
decision, That is unrivaled centralization of political power 
under the convention system, if any organization sees fit to ex- 
ercise the power ayailable to either party when in control. 


Referring to such political power, it will be remembered that 
a group from the national convention of 1924 asked Mr. 
Dawes to be Vice President after the invitation had been 
tendered to Senator Boram, Governor Lowden, of Dlindis, and 
others, according to the press. Only a convention system could 
grant such power over the high offices there to be named. 
Equally significant is the fact that the only protection the peo- 
ple of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and other no-limit States have 
against slush funds is found in the emasculated power of Con- 
gress to pass upon the qualifications of its own membership. 


GENEROUS GIVING TO OPPOSITION CANDIDATES 


Returning to the subject of primary expenditures, Illinois 
has no law limiting expenditures, so if a public-utility magnate 
wished to give even a million dollars to the Republican candi- 
date and a like amount to his Democratic opponent in the same 
primary, it would be no one’s business—in Illinois—nor would 
its court be called upon to act in the matter. If no law to pun- 
ish crime was in force in that State, then gangsters would fear 
no law. Absence of law as to campaign funds is found in a 
great State that produced Lincoln, Douglas, Grant, and many 
other noted Americans and whose people unquestionably are as 
law abiding as other people. Protection against corrupt. ex- 
penditures can be had only by law and its enforcement. That 
is the remedy in Illinois and in every State. 

Once upon a time a man originally from the backwoods of 
Illinois was called upon by his countrymen to dedicate a great 
field then recently drenched with human blood. Contrary to his 
prediction there made as to the futility of words, the world will 
long remember the words he spoke, for none are more familiar 
or treasured by every American than the great President's 
peroration ; 


That this Nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that Government of the people, by the people, and for the people shail 
not perish from the earth. 


Lincoln trusted the people. If here to-day, would he return 
to the caucus-convention system and the vest-pocket ballot of 
former years, or would he trust the people under the open 
primary and Australian ballot? Which Illinoisan is right? 

The primary law should remove temptation to win through 
slush funds by placing a limitation on expenditures of candi- 
dates in the primary and election the same as a majority of 
other States have done, together with disqualification from 
office when accompanied by knowledge of violation of the law. 

The people of Illinois are certainly as able to select their own 
candidates for the Senate by a primary and their own Senators 
at the election as any State legislative body, however high, or 
any convention possibly controlled by public-utility influences. 
And if they are competent to elect the nominees, why are they 
not competent to select the nominee? 


NO SLUSH FUND LAW IN EITHER ILLINOIS OR PENNSYLVANIA 


It is significant that while Pennsylvania held a campaign of 
expenditures greater in amount than Illinois in 1926, Pennsyl- 
vania likewise has no law limiting such expenditures. Go 
the limit is there permitted, and so a distinguished Cabinet 
officer and Chairman Grundy, a representative of high-tariff 
interests and other generous State contributors, were called on 
to swell a $3,000,000 fund, in round numbers, that was found to 
have been expended in the 1926 Pennsylvania primary. 

The Senate committee, according to press reports, also found 
that 49,000 workers in the Pittsburgh district were paid $490,000, 
or $10 “per worker,” and the Secretary aforesaid was quoted 
in the press as haying said that contributions of over $100,000 
were like giving money to the church. So, too, may have been 
the impulse which moved Chairman Grundy to collect and pay 
over $300,000 for the same purpose in the same campaign. 

Instead of expressing some regret over the alleged receipt 
by 49,000 workers in Pittsburgh of $490,000, a distinguishei 
Senator living in that city says in the Congressional Digest of 
October : 

Necessarily in all propriety the expenditure of vast sums were re- 


quired because of the silly mechanism of primary elections. We have 
to get back to the convention system. 


A comprehensive answer to Senator Rrep of Pennsylvania by 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, appears in the same maga- 
zine, wherein the governor says: 

No one * * can deny that the expenditure of $1,500,000 by 
one side in one primary in the State is an abomination and a disgrace. 
* $ » ‘The remedy is to regulate primary expenses. 

Quoting again from a patriotic soldier, if not a distinguished 
statesman, Pershing says: 


If the time ever comes when public offices can be virtually bought 
and sold, then the downfall of the Republic is not far off. 
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Governor Pinchot says the remedy is to regulate primary 


xpenses, 

Of course, that is the remedy, and any attempt to defend 
unlimited expenditures defends a divine right in the boss, who 
rules or ruins under either the convention system or the pri- 
mary. It defends the power of money to control in a democracy 
where all men have equal rights in government. The power to 
buy men or officials is the power to destroy the Republic. 
Nothing can be added to Pershing’s warning. 

CANDIDATES SELECTED BY THE PEOPLE OR BY POLITICAL BOSSES 

Under the primary system the candidate is the people's 
candidate. Under the convention system he can act as he sees 
fit, serve special interests as effectively as any hired attorney 
or paid lobbyist, engage in any improper proceeding not inyoly- 
ing express violation of law, and all the opposition of his con- 
stituents is of no avail, for the boss rules the convention and 
not infrequently rules both conventions irrespective of law. 
The primary permits the people to pass upon the candidate’s 
record. No corruption fund of $3,000,000 for a $10,000 office 
can be defended. 

What could escape the all-powerful persuasive influence of a 
$3,000,000 expenditure by political bosses in a State convention 
of 1,000 members. That sum was badly scattered around the 
State in the recent Pennsylvania primary and failed to nomi- 
nate the chief beneficiary, but it would have held a majority of 
any State conventions’ workers intact, if the effect was like 
that sought with 49,000 Pittsburgh political workers” in the 
primary of 1926 by an expenditure of only $490,000. 

Some two centuries ago William Penn, the founder of Penn- 
Sylvania, wrote for the Colonies: 


There we lay a foundation for after ages to understand their liberty 
as men and Christians, that they may not be brought in bondage by 
their own consent for we put the power in the people. 


In “after ages” a Senator says the power now lodged in the 
people should be placed again in a political convention. Which 
Pennsylvanian is right? 

Nobody believes that the people of two of our greatest com- 
monwealths are different from the rest of the people. Caustic 
though impotent criticisms from the local press of these States 
are the worst indictments thus far drawn against their political 
bosses and use of political slush funds, but the people, of course, 
are as patriotic and honest as those of other States. The fault 
lies in the absence of State prohibitive laws whereby to control 
the old-time boss methods. 

The weakness disclosed by the primary in Illinois comes, 
in part, from a court which prevents remedial legislation by 
continually holding legislative acts unconstitutional, and in both 
States the old convention slush-fund methods are continued 
without legal prohibition. Disqualification for office would pre- 
yent slush-fund scandals in both States if laws to that effect 
were enforced. 

WILL THE BOSS SELECT BETTER MEN FOR OFFICE 


A claim that better men are had by the convention method 
than by the primary is sometimes made. That assertion is 
unsupported by evidence. When men haye to state their posi- 
tions without equivocation before their constituents, when 
bribery or corruption are to be summarily dealt with, when dis- 
honest or incompetent seryants are to be exposed, then the pri- 
mary gives to the yoter, man or woman, a direct power to oust 
unfaithful or unworthy officers. Honesty is sometimes as im- 
portant in candidates as any other qualification, and while 
honesty and ability are recognized in convention nominees no 
man with any knowledge of the subject will claim that the con- 
yention system conduces to superior honesty or necessarily 
to any superior ability. 

Even in the Maine United States senatorial contest this year 
it was charged that Chief Justice McKeown, of Canada, in a 
proceeding once before him made an official report that $100,000 
had been paid by a candidate to Canadian officers in a Canadian 
political campaign for a public-utility license. The payment 
was not denied, according to an Associated Press dispatch, but 
alleged to have been paid by New York parties. Illegal ex- 
penditures were also an issue in the Maine senatorial election. 
Both the Democratic and Republican conventions in Maine re- 
cently passed resolutions asking that the primary law in that 
State be repealed. If both resolutions were inspired by the 
same political and financial interests that caused Mr. Insull to 
give to both opposing candidates, then Illinois public utilities 
have no patent on slush-fund politics that now reach even be- 
yond our borders to Canada. The facts in the Maine case are 
now being probed and charges await verification. 

Without determining its application what can be more sound 
than Governor Brewster's statement in the Maine campaign: 
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If the test of one's Republicanism has becomé one's ability silently 
to acquiesce in a nomination so largely influenced by the unlawful 
expenditure of money and to join the candidate in becoming what is in 
substance an accessory after the fact to the wholesale commission of 
crime, it would seem time that the Republicans should reexamine the 
lives of Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt and get back upon 
their course. He continues: The moral issue of illegal primary expendi- 
tures seems to have become the issue in this present campaign. It 
seems necessary to determine whether the people of Maine have devel- 
oped a moral conscience as blunted as that of Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, or whether they are still mindful of the traditions and 
heritage of idealism and moral courage that have made the Republican 
Party great. 


By a coincidence this message was given to Maine and the 
country on Thanksgiving Day, 1926, nor does any decision of 
electors influenced by other issues affect the soundness of the 
doctrine above set forth, 

Large business influences frequently quote Mussolini methods 
approvingly and profess to believe that representative govern- 
ment was intended to represent those who believe in dictator- 
ship, political and financial, and not the people. Protection 
for the people in the maintenance of free representative govern- 
ment for themselyes must come through a jealous control of 
a real effective primary law and of the Australian secret ballot 
to protect the election. Drastic laws to punish election officials 
guilty of fraud, and equally drastic laws limiting campaign 
expenditures are needed. Such laws will be of little value 
without strict enforcement through disqualification from office 
of candidates possessed of knowledge of the law’s violation 
and also imposition of real penalties for both the bribe 
taker and the bribe giver. In such an issue the people of any . 
State will stand by law enforcement and those who earnestly 
adyocate it. 

It is doubtful whether or not constitutional amendments pro- 
viding for direct election of United States Senators, the income- 
tax amendment, and voting rights for women could have been 
secured under the antiquated corrupt caucus convention system, 
while hundreds of laws that owe their existence to fearless 
expression of the voter's wish have been made possible through 
primary nominations in State and national matters. This right 
should not be relinquished by any State. 

WHEN THE PEOPLE'S INTERESTS Ann AFFECTED BY NOMINATIONS 

The influence of special privilege, once all powerful in 
national affairs, was maintained primarily by its control of the 
caucus-conyention system, and its nominees were held account- 
able to the political powers that named them. The primary 
permits more independent action by all officials, including Con- 
gress, because of direct responsibility to the people, who now 
choose their own candidates, 

Never in recent legislative history have so many nation- 
wide measures been defeated or been passed by Congress in the 
face of influential demands to the contrary. Resisting the 
tremendous pressure of powerful interests, this independence, 
grounded on justice to those represented, enabied at times the 
responsible party membership in the House to act independently 
for what was believed to be the best interests of the people. 

For example, Executive urging through poor advisers for the 
passage of a grossly unjust tax bill; an equally indefensible dye 
embargo ; a retroactive excess-profits tax repeal involving nearly 
one-half billion dollars in refunds to favored interests; an in- 
iquitous sales tax, to be levied on the necessities of life, involy- 
ing a billion dollars tax burden placed on those least able to 
pay; and a ship subsidy for favored interests all bills that were 
defeated. Threats and fulfillment of threats from equally high 
authority to veto various soldiers’ compensation bills, agricul- 
tural relief bills, and other measures did not control congres- 
sional action. Party regularity is often tested by willingness 
to obey the orders of some officer unknown to the Constitution 
who is the President's adviser or other officials equally un- 
authorized rather than by any principle of government. That 
power is made more secure by the antiquated system of politi- 
cal conventions, but is broken or badly bent by the people’s open 
primary, wherein the people name their own candidates to rep- 
resent their interests. 

OPINIONS FROM DIFFERENT OFFICIALS ON THR PROPLE’S PRIMARY VERSUS 
CORRUPT CAUCUS CONVENTIONS 

The Congressional Digest in its October number has collated 
laws and opinions on the primary, pro and con, from men whose 
present or past experience in public service entitles them to con- 
sideration. With these articles is also included one in which 


were voiced my views before recent slush-fund scandals were 
exposed by Senate committees. All of these articles taken 
from various sources each in its own way expresses the views 
and reasoning of men who have been interested in progressive 
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legislation, State and national. Those wlio would make a 
more complete study of the subject of direct primaries will also 
find many articles and speeches on the primary by Senator La 
Follette when Governor of Wisconsin. 

He was a pioneer in primary legislation, and in his an- 
nounced desire to bring government back to the people, he put 
forth unanswerable arguments against the boss-ruled conven- 
tion system. That the direct primary is open to needed amend- 
ments in different States is beyond, question, but responsibility 
for such amendments rests with the State and not with the 
system. Like the American Constitution that uprooted and 
destroyed the theory of any divine right of kings, dictators, 
czars, or other political potentates, the direct primary seeks to 
place actual government under the control of the people who 
form that government. Amendments to meet changing condi- 
tions will always be necessary in both cases. Neither should be 
destroyed because of imperfections, for both protect the people 
affording a direct influence over their own affairs. 

Herewith are offered opinions of Senators, governors, and 
others collected and printed by the October Congressional 
Digest Magazine: 


DIRECT PRIMARIES VERSUS CONVENTIONS 
(Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, United States Senator, Kansas, Republican) 


Something like a clamor for repeal of the direct primary is arising 
from “old guard“ members of both political parties. They don't like 
the way the people are using their political freedom. 

Twenty years is a long time for a people to remember what hap- 
pened to it two decades ago. Many things have happened in the 
meantime. As their memories of the brave days of privilege grow 
dim, the people lose the vivid picture of their political serfdom in the 
ninctles and early nineteen hundreds, and the opponents of the direct 
primary with its straight-out accountability to the people (instead of 
to bosses) talk louder against it. 

“Them were the days,” indeed, the days when crooked caucuses and 
boss-ridden conventions packed with railway passes for “self and 
family,” and liberally financed by favor-seeking interests, culminated 
in 10 years of muckraking exposure of widespread political malfeasance 
without parallel in our history, 

It is easy to imagine how convenient the old caucus-packed conven- 
tion would have been these lust few years for tax-shifling purposes. 
One of its first acts undoubtedly would be to pass “ ringing resolutions ” 
In favor of a sales tax on the necessities of life. With that in both 
party platforms the people could whistle and vote as they pleased, 
We would soon again be ruled by an invisible government bent on 
makiug the publie interest secondary wherever it conflicted with a pri- 
vate interest. And this time it might be much more difficult to dis- 
lodge that invisible ruler, privilege. 

So, all things considered, it is not surprising that hostility to the 
primary system grows somewhat more vociferous. Besides a big noise 
sufficiently prolonged can be made to sound like popular sentiment to 
those who like to keep their ideas in style. The power of propaganda 
was discovered before the World War. 


THE PRIMARY MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE ELBCTION 


If the people are not to have a voice in the nomination of their 
candidates for office, why should they have a voice in their election? 
If popular elections are to stand, nominations by primary must stand. 
Four times in every five the primary is more important than the elec- 
tion, For many States a minority party candidate has no chance 
whatever. The nominees of the majority party are assured of election. 
If the primary is eliminated so the yoter has no choice in the selection 
of his party’s nominees, he has no voice in the election. 

The people should be warned that if men are sent to the legislature 
whose support of the primary is in doubt, the old system will be 
revived and history will again repeat itself, with something added for 
interest. This work is going forward. A number of States have 
crippled the primary law; several State legislatures have “ improved” 
it to death. In other States political organizations in drummed-up 
conventions have repudiated the primary. 

I would not be understood as entering sweeping condemnation against 
all persons who oppose the direct primary. It has opponents in high 
places as well as in the common walks of life, whom I respect but 
whom I believe to be honestly mistaken. Nor do I sny the direct 
primary system is itself without faults and in need of improvement, 
also of extensions, Properly guarded, I would make possible the nomi- 
nation of presidential candidates by direct vote of the people. 

But under no consideration would I exchange a system whereby 
every voter speaks direct for any other by which a few persons have 
the power to speak for the majority, and will, of course, speak to suit 
themselves, 

We have under the controlled caucus and conyention a government 
of all the people by professional politicians, financed by special interests 
which they necessarily serve. There must be financing somewhere in 
the machine system, and the donors of campaign funds, and particu- 
larly lobby funds, are necessarily first served. 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES IS A PRIMARY CHAMPION 


Charles E. Hughes, former Governor, Supreme Court Justice, and 
Secretary of State, was the father of the primary law in New York 
State. In a speech before the National Municipal League convention 
at Indianapolis he cited the following advantages of the direct primary: 

“First. It places a weapon in the hands of the party voter which 
they can use with effect in case of need. They are no longer helpless. 
This fact puts party leaders on their best behavior. It is a safeguard 
to the astute and unselfish leader who is endeavoring to maintain good 
standards in line with sound publie sentiment. It favors a disposition 
not to create situations which are likely to challenge a test. 

“Second. The fact of this control gives the voter a consciousness 
of power and responsibility. If things do not go right they know 
that the trouble Mes with them. The importance of this assurance 
should not be overlooked in any discussion of the apathy of the 
electorate.” 

The statement that the primary system leads to a greater ille 
gitimate use of money and more of it, is not supported by the facts. 
In one presidential campaign one convention candidate spent more 
than $1,000,000 in a preconvention canvass. 

In the 1922 Iowa primary Colonel Brookhart conducted his highly 
successful campaign for the senatorial nomination at an expense of 
8453. 

Under the old convention system large sums changed bands and 
privileges costly to the people were bartered away; conyentions were 
packed and nominations bought. In primary contests most of the 
money is spent for postage and printing, for conyeying information 
about candidates and issues, 

Those who oppose the primary system virtually say the American 
people are not qualified for self-rule. Instead of abolishing the pri- 
mary it should be extended. I hope to see the day when nominations 
for President will be by popular primary. When that day comes 
we shall be getting on toward a really popular Government, The 
people should have more to say, not less to say, in their Government. 

One of the first steps in extending the primary should be the 
selection of national committeemen by popular vote, that would give 
the rank and file of the parties a voice. They have none now. 
The primary system will be improved and extended. But the improv- 
ing and extending should be done by its staunchest friends, (Con- 
gresslonal Digest Magazine, October.) 


(Hon, Grondk W. Norris, United States Senator, Nebraska, Republican, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee) 


In a free government founded upon the consent of the governed, on 
the theory that the people are sufficiently intelligent to be given the 
right of self-government, no man, in my judgment, can successfully deny 
the right of the people to nominate candidates unless at the same time 
he is consistent and denies the right of the people to vote at general 
elections. A primary is nothing but an election. It is just as impor- 
tant as, and nine times out of ten it is more important than, the elec- 
tion which follows. Give to me or to anyone else or to any machine 
or any body of men the right and power to nominate candidates for 
office, and they will not turn their finger over to decide as to who shall 
be chosen at the general election, The history of the country is full 
of such examples. 

Abolish the right of the people to name their candidates, and the 
effect will be the abolition of the right of people to elect their public 
officials, The men who want to take away from the people the right to 
nominate their candidates do it on the theory that the people are not 
sufficiently intelligent to select their officials. The same argument, with 
the same weight and the same logic, applies to the general election. So 
often it turns out that the election is nothing in the world but a choice 
between two evils. The machinery that has controlled the nominations 
has indirectly but effectively controlled the election. 

A people who are ignorant, who are too unintelligent to nominate 
their candidates for office, are not entitled to vote at elections, are not 
entitled to self-government, and ought to be living under a monarchical 
form of government. If I believed that our people were not sufficiently 
intelligent to nominate their candidates for office, I would advocate the 
establishment of a monarchy in America—I would be consistent, at 
least—and if I were not able to get a monarchy I would surrender 
my citizenship in the United States of America and go to some country 
where there is a monarchy if I liked a monarchy better. 

From the very beginning of civilization there has been a contest 
between those who wanted to go forward and those who were pulling 
back. There has been a continual conflict in the history of every 
government which has ever been founded between those who wanted tha 
power given to a few chosen people and those who wanted to give it 
to all the people. j 

I think it is conceded that a people may be so unintelligent and 
lacking in education to such an extent that they are not competent 
to vote in either a general election or in a primary or to participate 
in the selection of men who shall govern them. To my mind, whenever 
we attempt in America to take away from the people any of the 
power they now possess, either in voting at general elections or in 
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primaries, we are in effect saying that the American people are not 
sufficiently intelligent to govern themselves. 
THE CAUCUS SUPERMAN 


According to the belief of the men who are opposed to the primary 
system, the only way to select the best men is to turn the matter 
over to a particular few, who, by some inherited right, are assuming 
to themselves that they know more than anybody else, and they must 
necessarily be intrusted with the power. They are assuming that they 
are superior to somebody else. 

Our Government is founded upon the principle, as our forefathers 
said, although it is not quoted much now, that all men are created 
free and equal; that God has given to men certain unalienable rights: 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 
that to attain these ends governments are established among men, 
deriving their just powers—note the word “ just"—from whom? 
The bosses? The machine? The few elect who have said, “ We 
are the only men who know how to run a government?“ No. Our 
forefathers did not say that, but “ deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” That means me, that means you, that 
means the bricklayer, that means the carpenter, that means the farmer 
between the plow handles, that means the lawyer and the doctor and 
the dentist and the scientific men, as well as the man who has had 
only one training, and that is to know how to compute compound 
interest and not lose anything by the operation. 

The history of civilization has been a contest between those who 
wanted to progress and those who did not want to progress, those 
who were in the rut and wanted to stay there, between the reactionary 
and the progressive. That has been the history of the world from 
the beginning. The abolishment of the primary is a backward step. 
It is a denial of the people to participate in government. A repre- 
sentative democracy can not permanently stand if the people are 
denied the right to name their officials, and this right is denied if the 
law is such that a few- self-appointed bosses do the selecting of can- 
didates for office. The right to vote at election is a worthless sop 
if the electors have no voice in the selection of candidates. 

The man who does not want to change the Government and never 
secs an improvement would like to have lived in the days when they 
cut grain with a sickle; he would oppose the self-binder; he would 
oppose the threshing machine; he would beat the grain out with a flail 
or tramp it out with an ox. He would oppose any change In gov- 
ernment. Our forefathers when they founded our Government did not 
claim it was perfect, but they recognized that those who would follow 
them could improve on their handiwork, because they did not say in 
that great Constitution, “This document shall never be amended; this 
is the supreme law and the last word in government’; but they pro- 
vided for a method by which their children, their descendants, could 
change it to meet existing conditions. It is no reficction on them to 
make or advocate the changes necessary to meet the demands of advanc- 
ing civilization. We can honor them most by blazing the trees in the 
advancing path of human progress. A 

Machine control of politics did not exist in our forefathers’ days, 
Manipulation of conventions was then unknown. We are unworthy 
sons of noble sires if we do not meet new methods of evil by modern 
methods of political warfare. (Congressional Digest Magazine, Oc- 
tober.) 


(Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Republican Governor of Pennsylvania) 


Politicians bate the primary, and that is the most natural thing 
in the world, People usually hate what makes them what they regard 
as unnecessary trouble, and that is precisely what the primary does to 
politicians. 

The direct primary makes it harder for the politician to bring home 
the bacon. 

It is because they have been hampered by it that politicians all 
over America have seized eagerly on the scandalous expenditures in 
the recent Pennsylvania senatorial primary election as a pretext for 
abolishing the direct primary. 

Nobody demands that the automobile be sholished because it kills 
thousands of people each year. Nobody wants to do away with the 
water supplies of our cities because a main has burst somewhere and 
flooded a part of one town. What we should do is not to wipe ont the 
thing that usually serves us well, but to improve the regulations and 
strengthen the weak places. 


CORRUPTION A CONVENTION RULE BUT A PRIMARY EXCEPTION 


No one with any sense of public decency can deny that the expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000, that sum spent by one side in one primary in one 
State, is an abomination and a- disgrace. But buying. nominations 
under the primary system js the exception. Under the convention sys- 
tem it was perilously close to the rule. 

I can not speak with first-hand knowledge of other States, but I do 
know that in Pennsylvania the very men who are most guilty in the 
present scandal are those who are foremost in demanding a return to 
the convention system. The men who debauched the primary in Penn- 
sylvania are the men who now ask that it be abolished because. they 
succeeded in debauching it. That is like a murderer asking that the 
law against murder be abolished because he has killed a man. 
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The remedy is not to destroy the most powerful means yet devised 
for giving the people a chance to run the Government, which, in theory, 
is their own. The remedy is to regulate primary expenses. I suggest 
the following as two most necessary and effective steps: 

Limit by law in each State, on a basis of the voting strength of each 
party, the total amount that can be spent for a candidate or a group of 
candidates, and let that total include every expense of every sort. To 
limit expenditures and then exclude from that limit the principal items 
of cost would merely leave us where we now are. The amount. set 
should include everything without exception. 

Every candidate should be required to appoint a responsible agent, 
through whom, and only through whom, every expenditure of every sort 
from every source should be made, . Any expenditure for a Political pur- 
pose through any other channel should be forbidden on penalty of a 
jail sentence. This means that no individual, no financial or industrial 
group, no county, State, or other political committee, no organization of 
any kind whatsoever, should be allowed to spend a cent except through 
the financial agent. And, furthermore, violation of the law by the 
agent of the successful candidate should not only cost the agent his 
liberty but also cost the candidate his nomination. 

With such provisions as these, clean primaries would be the rule and 
people would have a real chance to name their own eundidates. 
(Congressional Digest Magazine, October.) 


— 


(William Kent, former Republican Member of Congress from 
California) 


It is not a question of whether the direct primary is perfect; it Is a 
question of whether it is better than something else. It is not a 
question of whether its results are satisfactory, but a question as to 
whether there is under it less selfish domination, less possibility of per- 
version than under the representative and convention scheme. 

Take the direct election of United States Senators, as opposed to the 
ancient methods of selection by the legislatures, It has not resulted 
in uniform choice of the most able candidates. It has, however, re- 
sulted in putting the responsibility back where it belongs—on all the 
people. It has made it more dificult for particular special interests 
to select personal representatives in this great governing body. It has 
saved the time and effort of the legislatures for the real tasks of the 
several States, 

Democracy will assuredly fall by the wayside unless It be a govern- 
ment coupled up with direct public interest and providing schooling 
for its exercise. Direct democratic legislation calls for education in 
citizenship, however adequately it may be furnished or realized. In- 
herently, and of necessity, the direct primary calls for a shorter ballot, 
for consolidating government as far as possible, and for every possible 
imitation on the number of elections. It calls for the outlines of 
definite policies worthy of public consideration. 


FREE AND OPEN TO BOTH CANDIDATES AND PEOPLE 


Any community is hopeless when called upon not only to consider 
issues but alsa to learn the political game practiced through its infinite 
complexities under boss rule, by the majority of a majority, of a 
majority ad infinitum, which final majority may consist of two men. 
The direct primary gives a free and open chance both to the candidate 
and to the people. If the candidate can fool the people, at least they 
have had the benefit of being fooled, and may be less easily fooled 
next time. It is their fault, and the remedy lies in their suc- 
ceeding action; whereas under the delegate system all they can do is 
to mumble and mutter and feel that they have been wronged, with 
the moral impressed upon them that none of it is worth while, and 
they might as well refrain from participation. - 

Without doubt or question, looking toward the means of self-govern- 
ment, there accompanies the direct primary the initiative, the refer- 
endum, the recall, giving the people continuing control over those whom 
they have put in positions of power and trust. By such means there 
are checks upon the treason of looting of public assets and debanch- 
ing justice, and a speedy penalty, apart from the interminable delays 
which the law throws about public offenders. 

If the direct primary is unsatisfactory, it is due to the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of hnmanity. If democratic government is a failure, if 
people when given clean-cut opportunity to protect themselves und to 
participate in self-government do not exercise it, then we are thrown 
back into the weary, unending cirele of despotism, followed by reyo- 
lution, with loss, misery, and impoverishment, with attempted rescues 
by despotism—and over and over again— (Congressional Digest Maga- 
zine, October.) 

(Charles E. Merriam, professor of political science, University of 
j ; Chicago) 

The direct primary was established In the United States as a protest 
against the unrepresentative character of the old-time convention. 
The abuses of the delegate system had produced widespread dissatis- 
faction and a general feeling that the conventions were in many cases 
controlled by or closely allied with greedy and selfish industrial inter- 
ests, and that the convention system was admirably adapted to manage- 
ment by the “inyisible government” of the industrial-political mag- 
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nates. Numerous Instances In which the public will was defied, cases 
of bribery and corruption of delegates, prolonged deadlocks, bitter 
factional struggles, bargaining and trading of offices for the support 
of delegates—all contributed to the general conclusion that the conven- 
tion was too remote from the general party, and that its results did 
not fairly represent the judgment of the rank and file of the party. If 
the primary is to be effectively supervised by the State, whether it is 
beld for the purpose of making direct nominations or of selecting 
delegates to conventions, the public expense will be about the same in 
either case. The rental of polling places, payment of election officials, 
the printing of ballots, the canvass of voters are as expensive iu one 
system as in the other. If all direct primary laws were repealed, and 
the regulated delegate system retained, the public expense would not 
be materially reduced, 

Furthermore, as practical experience shows, if there is a real con- 
test for nomination, the expense to the candidates who are campaign- 
ing will be about as great under the delegate system as under the 
direct primary system. If there is no contest, there will be no expense, 
whether the primary is direct or indirect. If there is a contest, the 
expenditures will not vary greatly under the different systems. 

CONVENTION DELEGATES OFTEN BOUGHT AND SOLD 

_There is much insincerity in the popular discussion of campaign 
funds, but there is little evidence to Indicate and none adequate to 
demonstrate that the use of wealth in direct primaries is more effective 
than in the election of delegates and the control of conventions. The 
real question is not whether the nominal campaign expenditures are 
larger in one system than the other, but whether plutocratic tendencies 
control more easily under one system than another. On the whole, the 
elaborate mechanism of delegates and conventions is more easily man- 
aged by special interests than in the primary, It can not be forgotten 
that the conventions have often been controlled by small groups of 
men representing wealth and privilege, who have bought and sold dele- 
gates like so many cattle, either by direct cash payment or by indirect 
but material inducements. It is true that voters may be bought and 
sold in direct primaries, and sometimes are, but they may also be 
bought and sold in electing delegates; and In addition to that the dele- 
gates may be bought and sold, 

In many instances the primary vote is unquestionably small, although 
on the whole far exceeding that under the delegate plan. But to con- 
demn the direct vote because all of the party do not participate in it 
18 like condemning universal suffrage because all who are eligible do 
not vote, In 1920 some 54 per cent of the adult citizens of the United 
States did not exercise the suffrage in a contest over the most im- 
portant elective office In the world—the choice of the President of the 
United States, Hence 50 per cent of the party vote might be consid- 
ered a fair proportion of the party electorate. And such a vote, or a 
larger percentage, is usually polled in an important election. In fact, 
if we consider that many who vote in the party ticket do not reckon 
themselves as partisans and will not openly affiliate with any party, the 
percentage of those voting to the available party vote is materially 
greater. The frequent failure of the voter to exercise his hard-won 
franchise is one of the surprises and disappointments of modern democ- 
racy upon which all observers have gravely commented, but in view of 
the newness of the vote and the recent rise of universal and com- 
pulsory education it need occasion no surprise. The tendency is for 
the vote to increase steadily as men and women become accustomed to 
the common burdens of their common life, assumed with the adoption 
of self-governing forms of political organization, * * * 

WOMAN'S INTEREST IN THE PRIMARY 

The direct primary is of special importance to women voters for a 
very definite reason. In conventions the number of women delegates is 
very small, perhaps 5 or 10 per cent of the total number, In the pri- 
maries, however, the percentage of woman’s vote is much higher— 
perhaps 40 per cent of the total vote. It will be some time before 
women are as fully represented in legislatures or conventions as are 
men. For the present their influence may be much more effectively 
exerted under the direct primary system than under the delegate sys- 
tem. Curiously enough, it is proposed that just as women are given the 
right to vote, the system under which they might most effectively act 
shall be changed to one under which their influence will be less power- 
ful, It is not surprising that alert leaders of women are found against 
the repeal of the direct primary laws in the States, 

The significance and yalue of party leadership must not be ignored, 
but the lack of it can by no means be attributed to the direct primary 
system. 

When it is said that the direct primary stands In the way of more 
adequate leadership it is pertinent to ask just what is meant by such 
leadership and what stands in the way of developing party leadership 
at the present time either by party rule or custom? My observation is 
that the prevalence of spoils politics, the lack of State issues, the form 
of the State government stand in the way of leadership rather than the 
way in which the nominations are made, 

The direct primary can not guarantee the uniform choice of competent 
men any more than can the elective system itself. It opens an easier 
avenue of approach, but can not carry us through to the goal. The 
primary will not automatically overthrow the boss or the machine, 
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but it provides a way of approving or rejecting selections or of intro- 


ducing new ones. The rank and file of the voters unquestionably act 
more readily and effectively through the direct nominating system, and 
the effectiveness of popular control is thereby increased. If the party 
organization fairly represents party sentiment, it will win whether the 
nominations sre made directly or indirectly ; but in case of serious con- 
fliet the direct vote seems to give a better opportunity for popular suc- 
cess than the delegate method. 

The return to the convention system would not help the political 
party. On the contrary, it would probably injure the party by causing 
still further loss of public confidence in its organization and methods. 
The parties have already suffered heavily in public confidence and ean 
ill afford additional losses. Wise and far-seeing leaders would move 
forward rather than backward. They would endeavor to attract public 
interest and support by improvements in methods of transacting party 
affairs. Men and women are beginning to discover that they can 
influence governmental action without the agency of parties. The 
labor unions, the farmers’ organizations, the associations of commerce, 
vocational and professional groups of ail kinds, are tending to pass 
the party by. Party managers might well attempt to secure the sym- 
pathy and interest of these voters Instead ef closing the door of party 
activity to them and making their effective participation in party coun- 
sels still more difficult. (Congressional Digest Magazine, October.) 


Mr. Merriam on December 5 defended the primary iu a debate 
at Chicago wherein Robert A. Taft, son of Chief Justice Taft 
and Speaker of the Ohio Legislature, held the opposite view. 
A notice of the meeting said: 


The question is of vital interest in Illinois because of the exposure 
of enormous sums spent in the senatorial primary last spring and the 
fact that some down-State judges have declared the Illinois direct pri- 
mary law unconstitutional. An amendment to the constitution, if nec- 
essary, or a change of judges if unnecessary, and a law limiting cam- 
paign expenditures in Illinois are remedies worth discussing in such a 
debate, 


I quote in conclusion the views of another also published in 
the October Congressional Digest Magazine, with which views, 
on examination, I find myself in substantial agreement: 

(James A. Frear, United States Representative, Wisconsin, Republican) 

A proposition is urged throughout the country to-day to repeal 
the direct primary election law. In one State recently bath con- 
ventions, Republican and Democratic, repudiated the primary, and 
sought to have it repealed in that State, showing that the same force 
is behind the repeal movement, no matter whether it be in Republican 
or Democratic conventions. It is acting effectively and without con- 
cealment. The power that seeks control is far more important than 
all the railroad interests that have controlled political conventions and 
legislative bodies in the past, because this power cow owns the rail- 
roads and owns the banks. It owns a large part of the press, and 
owns many magazines that used to do muckraking and exposure of 
corruption. That power will again be in full control of legislative 
bodies when we repeal the primary and transfer all political control, 
which it will easily have through the cancus-convention system. It 
is a matter of public knowledge under the old caucus and convention 
system that the same political influences frequently nominated both 
Democrat and Republican candidates. It is a bipartisan control under 
the old caucus-convention system, if it can be put in force. I believe 
in the right of the people to express themselves in voluntary bodies, 
if they choose, indicating their preferences, but the selection of candi- 
dates should not be taken away from the people nor should the direct- 
primary system of nominations be weakened, In the State of Indiana 
in 1924, 390,000 votes were east in a primary election for candidates of 
one political party. That is twice as many votes as were cast in all the 
States in the Union in caucuses and conventions under the old caucus- 
convention method. 

Representative government, Federal and State, is regulated by consti- 
tutional provisions as to electors and terms of ofice, No method of 
securing nominations, however, is provided in the fundamental law, and 
individuals without party affiliation or candidates of parties are 
equally eligible to nomination and election, subject to statutory pro- 
visions. No sacred right attaches to caucuses or conventions or to the 
piimary system as such, and men of high attainments and unimpeach- 
able honor have been chosen under both systems, 


DIRECT PRIMARY AND AUSTRALIAN BALLOT 


The present primary method of nominations makes direct account- 
ability to the people more certain, diminishes opportunities for bribery 
or corruption, secures laws beneficial to the masses of the people, and 
guarantees representative government by placing both nomination and 
election ballots in the hands of those to be represented. This was 
the issue that brought about the Australian secret ballot and the direct 
primary law. 

The power, once gained, should not be relinquished by the people 
through superficial arguments as to blessings of party solidarity or 
political exigency from sources however high. 
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or election methods. Principles and issues become real and sharply 
drawn when the voter speaks direct rather than when he speaks 
through caucuses or conventions that offer obstacles and blind alleys 
to frank, open declarations of policy. 

The right to assemble through voluntary convention or by any other 
gathering or organization is not infringed nor limited under the 
primary law. 

Through the medium of the direct primary every organization, 
whether educational, social, economic, or political, is protected in this 
richt of direct expression, and its combined influence, however great 
or small, may be made effective. Under the old caucus convention 
system, that right is negatived, because yoluntary organizations, what- 
ever their titles or numbers, are then subordinated to veteran wire 
pullers, familiar figures at every old-time political convention, men who 
will be reinstated by any repeal of the primary. 

In other words, 80 per cent of the electors, men and women, may 
desire a particular candidate for office, but those who control the 
nominating machinery year after year ordinarily will name a slate 
covering all officers, The influence then that determines results is not 
affected by numbers, as it is at primaries or elections, but rests with 
a small group of men whose relation to campaign purse strings of 
special privilege is generally intimate and who manipulate delegates 
with the skill of seasoned chess players. 

About 20 years ago a public revolt, originating among laboring 
classes and farming communities, led to the enactment of state-wide 
primary laws throughout the United States. The people bad grown 
weary of corrupt caucuses and unrepresenting conventions; of coercion, 
bribery, and indefensible practices; of recriminations among candidates; 
of disappointing legislative promises; and so they overturned the army 
of ward heelers who had been a necessary part of the old discredited 
system and adopted direct primary laws throughout the country. 

Magazines and occasional newspapers helped arouse public sentiment 
by muckraking exposures’ until the old order was uprooted and rail- 
way passes, private cars, preferential rates, and other favors formerly 
granted to private individuals and public officials were made unlawful, 
while rebates and railway rates were prohibited or controlled by law 
and lives of employees and of the pablic received adequate protection. 

This reform was made possible through the primary system, because 
the public could then keep close to its representatives, whether State 
or Federal, and in like manner political opponents became watchful of 
those who represented them. 

CAUCUS WARD HEELERS 


Railways have cessed to control politics. The old lobbyist, with a 
pocket full of passes, and the caucus ward heeler have both disappeared, 
but so have the journals and magazines that helped bring about the 
reform. With rare exceptions, these educational mediums have been 
purchased by powerful interests they now represent, 

Manipulated conyentions are being held by both Republican and 
Democratic organizations under State laws where supposedly spon- 
taneous utterances are offercd repudiating the primary. By a remark- 
able coincidence this declaration occurred in both Republican and Demo- 
cratie platforms adopted some time ago in Maine, Both platforms 
asked for a repeal of the primary law enacted in 1911, The same 
bipartisan {ufluences controlled both party conventions even as they 
controlled under the old caucus-convention system. In other words, 
the people of the country, the women, the farmers, laborers, the clerks, 
and mechanics, in fact the great mass that represents nine-tenths of 
the voters of the land are urged by misrepresentation and appeal to 
party organization to renounce rights they now possess of naming 
. their own candidates, and are asked to turn the job over to self- 
appointed political leaders or bosses as of old. Not to railway bosses 
who have been dethroned, because long ago the railways were milked 
dry, but to forces that control a large part of the business and public 
press of the land that instigate powerful propaganda able, if need be, 
to force nations to declare war or to shift billions of income taxes 
to “painless sales taxes, a proposed heritage of war. These are 
past and proposed achievements of the primary repeal program. In 
several States modifications have taken the teeth out of the primary 
and already have remoyed direct accountability from the people over 
to the “party organization,” as of old. 

A repeal of the primary may seem improbable, but those advocat- 
ing the old caucus-conyention system long ago learned that men will 
sign petitions to hang themselves and that constant reiteration of 
hypocritical professions and propositions, like vice, is first rejected, 
then pitied, then embraced. 

I have no aesire to discuss the comparative strength or weakness of 
candidates under the caucus-convention system, compared with the 
primary. This is a large subject, nor do I question those who con- 
scientiously defend the old system, nor does any man claim that 
improyements may not be found in present primary laws, but is it not 
noteworthy that practically every believer in the spoils system, in the 
divine right of politics and power, in discredited manipulation methods 
which recognize ward workers, bosses, and leaders rather than prin- 
ciples, that all these elements favor taking the powers away from 
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the people and returning to the caucus-conyention system, and in many 
States they are selecting legislative candidates to carry out their 
purposes, 

COMPARATIVE EXPRESSION IN CAUCUSES AND PRIMARIES 

Objections are urged against the primary insidiously and assiduously 
by these Influences. The primary, they say, is not a public expression 
of choice, because sometimes only about one-half of the voters partici- 
pate, Granted for sake of argument, depending on importance of issues, 
yet under tbe old-time caucus system a balf dozen tried and true 
political wirepullers ordinarily made up the average caucus with not 
5 per cent of the total registered vote attending. On immaterial 
matters delegates and offices were traded in conventions like huckster 
offerings at a fish market, having in mind primarily particular candi- 
dates or interests concerned. Ten voters now attend the average 
primary, compared with every voter who attended the old-fashioned 
caucus, because voters now have a direct yoice in the final result and 
are interested in candidates selected. They only served as spectators 
under the manipulated caucus and convention system. That is the posi- 
tion to which they would again be consigned by those advocating any 
material “ modification " or repeal of the primary. 

An objection offered to the primary urges Jack of intimate knowledge 
by the electorate of the qualifications of candidates, many of whom 
are unknown even by name to the average voter. Admitted for the 
sake of argument, it is equally true that candidates selected at con- 
ventions are often slightly known to a majority of the convention, 
because nominations frequently oceur through trades and manipulation 
of party bosses and candidates of the different States, nor is knowledge 
of the delegate knowledge to the elector, who frequently does not know 
the delegate and would not trust his judgment if he did know him. 

The primary purpose of the primary is to secure representation of the 
will of the constituency, and the record of performance of every official 
is more certain than promises and professions in advance. That record 
is subject to approval or rejection under the primary. 

The primary is expensive to candidates, we are told, That is true 
if attempts are made to buy the electorate; but this is hazardous, 
frequently, disappointing, and an objectionable practice that should be 
discouraged by legal restrictions. 

Bribery and corruption, scandals without number, accompanied the 
old caucus and convention system, made possible by centralized power 
lodged with the delegate and surrounded by temptations too strong to 
resist, whereas not one man or woman in a hundred can be purchased 
under the primary system. People may be temporarily misled, hood- 
winked, and deceived at the primary clection, but where all sides are 
compelled to play the game openly the public soon learns the truth, 
because of Lincoln's truism that you can not fool all the people all 
the time. If the old caucus and convention system is to return, the 
people will be called upon to accept old secret methods of persuasion, 
coercion, and manipulation at a time when human rights, moral, eco- 
nomic, educational, and social questions are overshadowing the tariff 
and all old-time fssues. Under which system will the public's rights 
be preserved? 

Party organization may not be as closely knit by the primary as 
under the caucus or convention system, and independence of action can 
more easily be rebuked under the caucus, yet independence is not an 
unmixed evil. Party responsibility is needed, but when special inter- 
ests by powerful propaganda or manipulation seck to seize legislative 
reins through appeals to party organization the only safeguard is 
through individual official responsibility that may be directly reviewed 
by constituents and not controlled by interests concerned, 

All good or evil is not embodied in any one party; and with the 
great mass of State and National legislation not specially mentioned 
or pledged in party platforms men of all parties always may find com- 
mon ground for agreement when framing laws. 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN PARTY REGULARITY 


Party organization and party platforms are desirable, but protection 
of constitutional rights and laws affecting economic justice are of more 
vital importance. During recent sessions of Congress party divisions 
have been sought unsuccessfully on the dye embargo, on nearly every 
tax bill, and on many other matters, Indicating the purpose of powerful 
interests concerned to force an Iron bound caucus rule, if possible, the 
handmaid of the caucus and convention system. 

Constitutional amendments affecting income tax and woman's suffrage 
have been passed during the existence of the state-wide primary, and 
whatever difference in judgment may exist over constitutional pro- 
visions or legislation, the right to meet changing conditions with com- 
plete control by the people is maintained and preserved under the 
primary. 

Woman's suffrage greatly enlarged the political power of women 
throughout the land. It was gained by them after many years of hard, 
strenuous battling for equal political rights. What will be their influ- 


ence in the old-fashioned, discredited caucus convention, with its 
trickery, bribery, and notorious methods that were the subject of charges 
and countercharges of fraud years ago when secret government was 
all powerful? 
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Woman's influence in legislative matters has uniformly been thrown 
on the right side of moral, educational, and social justice, and as regu- 
larly it is opposed by selfish money-making interests that are always 
active in the halls of legislation. A repeal of the direct primary will 
nullify the influence woman now has in the nonryination of candidates—a 
right more important than the right to vote at elections if secret 
powers dictate bipartisan nominations. 

The issue is sharply drawn in many States, and a secret campaign is 
being waged throughout the country to select candidates for legislative 
office pledged to destroy the primary law and to destroy the direct power 
that now rests in the hands of the people. That direct power will be 
taken away under the caucus convention system, and we will then 
surrender to a more powerful and unscrupulous political master than 
the railways of old. 

The danger throughout the country that the direct primary will be 
repealed is real and certain, It has occurred in several States, and 
the law has been weakened in others. Its repeal has been urged by 
men in high places who believe in the olbfashioned system. Its repeal 
has been demanded by powerful interestg that find in it an obstacle to 
their plans and purposes. Many reputable men will be swayed by 
superficial arguments to return to the old discredited system once repudi- 
ated throughout the land, but the people who recognize control of 
government is drifting far from the promises and purposes set forth in 
the Constitution, who hope and believe in popular government and in 
the preservation of human rights guaranteed by that same Constitution, 
who find selfishness and greed on the one hand and bitter, impotent 
wsentment on the other to be great conflicting elements to-day in the 
body politic, who realize that progressive laws for the betterment of 
men and women secured in the past have been made possible under the 
primzary—to all these people the danger will be manifest of turning over 
the reins of government to bipartisan powerful business and political 
interests that demand absolute control through a repeal of the primary. 
(Congressional Digest Magazine, October, 1926.) 


Laws or no lawe 
“ CORRUPT PRACTICE” L&GiISLATION—-FEDERAL AND STATE—REGULATING 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES OF CANDIDATES FOR CONGRESS—THe FED- 
ERAL Law RELATES ONLY TO “ELECTIONS,” WHILE THE STATE Laws 
REFER TO Born PRIMARIES AND ELECTIONS 


FEDERAL 


The Federal corrupt practices act of 1925 (Public Law No. 506) 
was approved February 28, 1925. 

Section 30 of the Federal act provides: 

A. That a candidate in his campaign for election shall not make 
expenditures in excess of the amount which he may lawfully make 
under the laws of the State in which he is a candidate, nor in excess 
of the amount which he may lawfully make under the provisions of this 
title. 

B. (1) “ Unless the laws of his State prescribe a less amount as the 
maximum limit of campaign expenditures,” a candidate for Senate may 
expend $10,000 and $2,500 for the House of Representatives; or 

B. (2) An amount obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total 
number of votes cast at the last general election for all candidates 
for the office which the candidate seeks, but in no event exceeding 
$25,000 if a candidate for Senator or $5,000 if a candidate for Repre- 
sentative, 

STATS 

Alabama (Laws, 1915, No. 171): For Senate, $10,000 limit; for 
Representative, $2,500, 

Arizona (Laws, 1922, e. 35, sec. 59): In primaries Senators are 
limited to $1,500 and Representatives to $1,000. 

Arkansas (Digest, 1921, secs. 3894-3907) : Expenditures limited to 
one year’s Income of the office of Senator or Representative. 

California (Henning’s General Laws, act 1327): Limit is 10 per 
cent of one year’s salary. 

Colorado (Comp, Laws, 1921, secs. 7559-7561, 7882): Primary cam- 
paign expenditures limited to $5,000 for Senator and $2,500 for Repre- 
sentative. 


Connecticut (Laws, 1921, e. 505): For nomination and election of 


Senator the limit is one-third of one year’s salary, For nomination 
and election of Representative it is $10 for former and $15 for latter 
for each 1,000 registered voters of the last preceding election for the 
candidate of Representative of the same political party. 

Delaware (Laws, 1917, c. 112): No limitation on amount of ex- 
penditures, but statement of such must be filed. 

Florida (Comp. Laws, 1914, sec. 277): Senators and Representatives 
are limited only in primary elections; $4,000 for former and $2,000 
for latter. 

Georgia (Park's Ann. Code, 1914, sec. 92): No limitation on ex- 
penditures, but reports are required, 

Idaho (Comp. Stat., 1919, secs. 556-557): Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are limited in their primary campaigns to 25 per cent of 
one year's salary. 

Illinois: Has no law limiting campaign expenditures. 
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Indiana (Burn's Ann, Stat. Supp., 1921, sec. 7111h): Limitation 
on expenditures for nomination and election shall not exceed $25 for 
each thousand up to 50,000 voters, and $10 in addition for each thou- 
sand up to 100,000 voters, and $5 for each thousand in excess of 
100,000 voters qualified to vote for the office at the next preceding 
election, 

Iowa (Laws, 1921, e. 197): The primary and election campaign 
expenditures are limited to 50 per cent of annual salary of the office. 

Kansas (Laws, 1921, c. 184): State officers only. 

Kentucky (Carroll's Stat., 1918, Supp., sec, 1560b): State officers 
only. 

Louisiana (Wolf's Stat. as amended, 1920, No, 44): Applies only 
to primaries in which Senators are limited to $6,000 aud Representa- 
tives to $2,000. 

Maine (Rev. Stat., 1916, pp. 137, 179) : Applies to primary election, 
limiting candidates for Senate to $1,500 and Representatives to $500. 

Maryland (Bufly's Code, amended laws, 1920, e. 697): All candi- 
dates are limited to $10 for each 1,000 voters up to 50,000 voters, 
and $5 for each 1,000 voters in excess of 50,000. 

Massachusetts (Laws, 1923, c. 110): In primaries Senators are 
limited to $5,000 and Representatives to $3,000; in elections to 
$10,000 and $6,000, respectively. 

Michigan (Comp. Laws, 1915, sees. 3828-3842): All candidates 
are limited in their nomination campaigns to 25 per cent of one 
year’s salary. 

Minnesota (Gen. Stat., 1913, secs. 567-609) : State officers only. 

Missouri (Laws, 1921, p. 879) : Candidates for Congress are limited 
to $200 for 5,000 voters, for each 100 voters over 5,000 and under 
25,000 to $4, for each 100 over 25,000 and under 50,000 to $2, for 
each 100 voters over 50,000 to $1. 

Montana (Rev. Code, 1915, pp. 977-997) : All candidates are limited 
in the primaries to 15 per cent of one year's salary and to 10 per cent 
for their election. 

Nebraska (Amended Laws, 1915, ch. 36): The amended law elimi- 
nated the phrase Representative or United States Senator“ from 
this act. 

Nevada (Laws, 1921, ch. 84): Senators and Congressmen are per- 
mitted to expend amounts allowed by Federal laws governing their 
nomination and election. 

New Hampshire (Amended Laws, 1917, ch. 63): Senators and Con- 
gressmen are limited in their election campaigns to $1,000 and $750, 
respectively ; in their primary campaign to $100 and $500, respectively. 

New Jersey (Laws, 1922, ch. 242): In primaries and elections Sena- 
tors are limited to $50,000 tor each campaign and Representatives to 
$7,500 likewise. 

New Mexico (Stat., 1915, secs. 2049-2065) : All candidates limited to 
10 per cent of one year's salary. 

New York (Laws, 1922, ch. 588) : No limitation on expenditures, 

North Carolina (Cons. Stat., 1919, sec. 4185): In primaries Senators 
are limited to amount of one year’s salary and all other candidates to 
50 per cent of one year’s salary. 

North Dakota (Cons. Laws., 1913, sees. 923-944) : In both primaries 
and final elections all candidates are limited to 15 per cent of one 
year's salary in each campaign. 

Ohio (Rey. Laws, 1910, secs. 3042-3055) : In primaries Senators are 
limited to $3,000 and Representatives to $800. 

Oregon (Laws, 1920, secs, 4113-4130): For primaries candidates 
are limited to 15 per cent, for elections to 10 per cent of one year's 
salary of office for which he is a candidate. 

Pennsylvania (Stat., 1920, secs. 9637-9656): No limitation on 
amounts, 

South Carolina (Criminal Code, 1912, sec. 363) : Reports are required, 
but no limitation is set on amounts. 

South Dakota (Amended Laws, 1921, ch. 220): All candidates are 
limited to 50 per cent of one year’s salary of office for which they are 
candidates in obtaining their election. 

Utah (Comp. Laws, 1917, secs. 2360-2406): Primaries and final 
elections shall not aggregate more than $4,000 for United States Sena- 
tor and $2,000 for Representatives. 

Texas (Stat. 1920, art. 3174): In primaries Senators are limited to 
$10,000 and Representatives to $2,500. 

Vermont (Gen. Laws, 1917, sec. 137): No limitation on amount. 

Virginia (Code, 1919, secs. 232, 251): In primaries candidates are 
limited to 15 cents for every vote cast for the successful candidate of 
his party at last gubernatorial election. No limitation on election 
campaigns, but reports are required. 

Washington (Pierce's Code, 1921, sec. 2251): No limitation on 
amount, 

West Virginia (Hogg’s Code, 1918, supp. sec. 188): Candidates for 
Senate are limited to $75 for each county in State in each of primary 
and final election campaigns. Representatives are limited to $75 for 
each county in the district In each of primary and election campaigns. 

Wisconsin (Amended Laws, 1923, ch. 249): Senators may not exceed 
$7,500 and Representatives $2,500 in either their primary or election 
campaigns. 
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Wyoming (Comp. Stat., 1920, sec. 2736): In primaries and elections, 
each, candidates are limited to 20 per cent of one year’s salary of the 
office for which they are candidates and no candidate is restricted to 
less than $100 in each campaign. (Congressional Digest, October.) 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. GALLIYAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire not to be inter- 
rupted. It so happens that I am a member of the subcommittee 
which prepared this appropriation bill. I spent the greater 
part of November in the committee room with my colleagues, 
and I listened to all the evidence submitted by those in charge 
of so-called prohibition enforcement. Because I listened care- 
fully to all the statements made by those distinguished gentle- 
men, I have dissented from giving the Prohibition Unit one 
single, thin dime for the alleged enforcement of prohibition in 
the United States. 

When I, as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
rise to dissent from and object to certain items in this bill 
it is a duty I owe to this House, to the constituency I repre- 
sent, to the country I serve, and to my conscience, manhood, 
and self-respect to state the reasons for my dissent and 
objection. 

I am opposed to what I consider the plunder of the Public 
Treasury by the most impudent and insatiable gang of grafters, 
Pharisees, and humbugs the American Republic has ever been 
confronted with; who, mocking the names of religion and 
morality, are engaged in the futile task of attempting to 
enforce a law repugnant to the conscience of the enlightened 
portion of the Nation, insulting to its intelligence, dangerous 
to decency, law and order, and perilous to the integrity and 
safety of this Republic, It is a law enacted in the hour of the 
Nation’s peril and the absence of its manhood and defenders at 
the battle front [applause]; a decree of disorder and disgrace 
railroaded through the Congress by fraud and deception on the 
part-of some men who betrayed their constituents while under 
the threats and terrorism of a militant minority of moral 
monstrosities; a law enacted under the whips and lashes of 
the forces of organized hypocrisy and bigotry, who, unable or 
unwilling to face the enemies of their country in Europe, were 
both able and willing to wreck the morale and character of 
the Nation and inflict upon it more injury than any foe, foreign 
or domestic, has ever afflicted it with. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty, and it is more 
so the price of common honesty. The Anti-Saloon League 
can not very well escape our observation; we need diligence 
rather than vigilance to deal with its predatory activities, 
since it is noisy, nasty, and noxious in its utterances, im- 
pudent and audacious in its demands, and can always be 
found in the vicinity of the cash box ready to snatch a dollar 
that is not nailed down. [Laughter and applause.] It is a 
pious panhandler and a persistent plunderer, aided and abetted 
by as thirsty a gang of congressional lobbyists as ever busted a 
brewery or sacked a distillery ; but you always know just where 
to find it and its Falstaffian army, unless you put cotton in your 
ears or blinders on your eyes. The carrion crow follows the 
carcass from afar and it never pulls a bone; it picks them. 
(Laughter. ] 

I can take off my hat in admiration to the men who led the 
hard-fighting legions and armies of the Rebellion; they were 
gallant gentlemen and splendid soldiers who were ready to 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes for their convictions. They 
were not for sale; they faced death and disaster and smiled 
in the face of red battle; and when they failed they went 
down to defeat as they went to victory, free and unafraid, like 
gentlemen. No yelping hypocrite, no brow-beating Pharisee 
dared crack an overseer’s whip over them; and I imagine they 
must turn in their graves to-day when they visualize some of 
the wriggling warriors who await the hour when Wayne 
Wheeler casts his hooks into them to feed the hungry army of 
locusts and leeches who are eating up America. [Applause.] 

Because I object to wasting money in feeding the jackals and 
turkey buzzards of prohibition, I refuse to indorse, agree with, 
or vote for any appropriations designed to continue this futile 
farce of enforcing a nonenforceable law and taxing my fellow 
citizens to swell the volume of lawlessness, depravity, corrup- 
tion, and dishonesty now befouling and debauching the Ameri- 
can Republic. [Applause.] 

Already we have sacrificed almost a billion dollars in this 
task of Sisyphus in legitimate taxation and we will soon be 
asked to spend nearly one hundred millions in fleets and armies, 
catchpoles and informers, spies and money snatchers, pump-water 
bandits, and plain prohibition plunderers. You know who Sisy- 
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phus was. He was a king in Corinth, and when he went to 
hell he was given the impossible task of rolling a stone uphill, 
only to have it roll down upon him. We are trying to repeat 
the task that was given to Sisyphus when he went to hades. 
[Laughter.] I have had enough of it; I am against Wheeler 
and his wastrels, his crooks, and bootleggers. The Treasury 
has been wide open long enough. Compared with Wheeler and 
his piratical partners, Morgan the buccaneer, Captain Kidd, 
Dick Turpin, Jesse James, and the Chicago machine gunners 
appear as honest, modest gentlemen. I am ready to compromise, 
however, and in the interest of congressional decency and clean- 
liness and to get the prohibition alley cat off the backs of so- 
called American statesmen I will agree to vote a liberal pen- 
sion to Wayne Wheeler, provided he will move out of this coun- 
try and into some land like Soviet Russia or Mexico where 
his peculiar talents will be appreciated and poison gas is more 
popular. [Laughter.] 

But the appropriations recommended in this report for the 
farce termed prohibition enforcement, I will not vote for; 
though I may not be able to prevent the picking of Uncle Sam's 
pocket by the most unscrupulous gang of hypocrites and hum- 
bugs this side of the Atlantic Ocean, I will not become par- 
ticeps criminis in the rape of the Treasury of the United States. 
This appropriation represents pure plunder. If it is voted for 
by the statesmen I have referred to, 1,000 small conventicles 
must go a little longer without preachers; if it is refused, we 
ean fill a thousand empty pulpits now waiting for the voices 
calling in the wilderness, who have been transformed into 
prodigal sons by lure of prolübition's profuseness and the 30 
pieces of silver always waiting the betrayer of conscience and 
country at the box office of the Anti-Saloon League. 

The time is coming when we shall need all the money the tax- 
payer is sweating, for south of the Rio Grande, the storm is 
brewing, and it is brewing with the aid of the very elements 
that have engineered prohibition in this country, that sought a 
religious alliance with the Red Soviet but yesterday, and that 
to-day through their agents of unrest are helping along the 
destructive activities of Calles of Mexico, who, by his bogus 
constitution and his assaults on religion, business, and finance 
threatens the civilization of North America. I repeat that the 
red enemies of civilization and religion in Mexico are the allies 
of prohibition in America; the same crowd that fills this land 
with false propaganda concerning the Reds of Mexico, trumpet- 
ing their alleged love of freedom and education, get their com- 
missions and inspiration from the same sources, under mislead- 
ing names, as Wheeler and his cohorts. It is only a short time 
until we will be compelled by every instinct of self-preservation 
to take the red rat of Chapultepec by the neck and shake him 
out of the community of nations. We can not sit tamely by 
much longer while the red fires burning up Mexico are creeping 
closer and closer to our doors. 

We must not continue to be fooled by words and terminology 
and be led to believe that the destruction of religion and edu- 
cation, the outraging of womanhood, the degradation of moth- 
erhood, the assassination of manhood, the plunder of property, 
the arrest of trade and commerce, and the confiscation of rights 
and titles are gestures of liberty and not the actions of a 
revolutionary, red banditti who have gained control of the 
Government of Mexico and are looting and terrorizing the land. 

Their sympathizers in America and their propagandists in 
Mexico are the body and bones of prohibition on our soil and 
they patter of Mexico’s “sacred constitution.” Constitution 
forsooth! It is the decree of a junta of armed bandits and red 
revolutionists, in which the people of Mexico were never con- 
sulted or permitted to criticize. Constitution of 1917! God 
save the mark! The special concoction of Carranza the cut- 
throat, Villa the virtuous, Calles the cutpurse, Obregon the out- 
law, and a score of killers and burners of that kidney, whose 
infamies have gone unpunished and unavenged, because Amer- 
ica has held her hand and the American mind bamboozled by 
the very same prohibitory conspirators who saw in the destruc- 
tion of Mexican religion and civilization an opportunity to 
fatten and expand their own peculiar tenets. 

The day when we must strike and strike hard if our form 
of government and civilization is to endure is at hand; and 
we must save our energies and resources for that hour instead 
of allowing them to be wasted on thieves and traitors now 
masquerading as saviors of humanity. 2 

Prohibition and its friends will be discovered as the garriso 
of the Trojan horse Red Mexico and Red Russia are trying to 
push across the Rio Grande, and I commend them to those 
roaring “drys” of Texas, for when the day of retribution 
comes there will be a wonderful scuttling for cyclone cellars. 

So, to return to my original thesis, I am inveterately and 
unalterably opposed to wasting money on impossible schemes, 
for in the last accounting the money paid out to the prohibition 
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enforcement law will be found in the pockets of bootleggers and 
Mexican propagandists, masquerading under many sweet 
euphemisms and taking orders from Wheelerism. 

The third and most inglorious phase of treason is here— 
Mexicanism, following prohibition. I would advise my strong- 
breathed temperance friends to wake up and square themselves 
before they are caught with the goods on them. Their first 
duty is to stop the tribute paid to treason and plunder, to prohi- 
bition and Wheelerism. 

Vote down the appropriation for phony enforcement, and by 
lowering taxation and securing economy for the day of wrath 
support the President of these United States. 

While I am on my feet I have another word or two to say 
to this House. 

The meanest type of humanity we have inside our frontiers 
is the bogus humanitarian and philanthropist, quite frequently 
an anglophile, quite often a pro-European, usually an inter- 
nationalist, and always an anti-American. He believes that 
Europe saved America from disaster in the late war by induc- 
ing us to sacrifice 100,000 of our young men, stopping the 
Germans, lending billions of the American people’s money, re- 
building their towns, feeding and clothing their hungry, and 
transforming the American Republic into a welfare station for 
the sick, lame, and lazy of Europe and the adjacent territory. 
When the war ended the Allies and their associate, America. 
concluded a treaty of peace which stripped Germany, divided 
her cash, clothes, and real estate among the Allies and gave 
us—the associated charities—three rousing cheers. [Laughter 
and applause.] It was a great game. When it was over we 
had piled up a debt of twenty-six billions and found that our 
late associates were unwilling to pay their debts to the Ameri- 
can people and were trying to wriggle out of their obligations. 
That is to say, having stripped Germany with our help, they 
now propose to bilk the.American people out of their savings 
with the help of American yellows and other nauseating detri- 
mentals, and for good measure they are calling Uncle Sam 
Uncle Shylock. They tell us we are morally responsible for 
Europe’s war, and they merely fought Germany to save the 
world for democracy—and America for Europe. [Laughter.] 
This gang of European welchers and repudiators talk like pro- 
hibiticnists, 

What I have said about the money they owe to us over there 
is, in a way, parenthetically spoken. I do want to emphasize, 
however, that I will vote at all times against spending any 
money for the farce of the enforcement of a law that is wreck- 
ing the American Republic. I repeat, I am against any more 
money for Wheeler and his whirling dervishes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, asa prelude to what we have 
just heard, there should have been first sung, Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here, because it is here. The distinguished rider 
of the great white charger from Baltimore [Mr. HILL], from 
whose shoulders the mantle has fallen, is here. The distin- 
guished New York wet delegation is here. and by prearrange- 
ment all of the other loyal “wets” have assembled; and 
after you count them, they really constitute a majority of the 
very small audience that we have present this afternoon. 

There are two ways of nullifying the Constitution. One is 
to ignore and openly violate the law and thus try to make its 
violation popular with the people, and the other is to deprive 
the Government of the necessary money to enforce the statute 
that carries out and puts into effect the fundamental law of 
the land. Those are the two methods of nullifying your 
Constitution. 

The distillers and the brewers of this country have found out 
that they can not nullify the Constitution by merely ignoring 
the law and violating it. 

Now their policy has been broadcasted to the people of 
the United States that they will support propaganda through- 
out the land to try to get strength enough in the Congress of 
the United States to deprive the Government of the necessary 
funds to enforce it. I am surprised that my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Garitvan] should be found 
fighting with them on this question. There is no more pleas- 
ing personality in this House. His Irish characteristics make 
him most loyable as a colleague, Fundamentally wet he is, 
but he has never been an abject servant of the liquor traffic. 

Who are the prohibition forces? Is it merely Wayne 
Wheeler? Is it merely the Anti-Saloon League of America? 
Why it is just one among numerous agencies which seek to 
uphold the prohibition laws of this country. The great Wayne 
Wheeler needs no defense at my hands in a four-minute 
speech. The great Wayne Wheeler can take care of himself. 
While my distinguished friend from Massachusetts enjoys the 
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utmost confidence of the thirsty Bostonlans in his district. 
Wayne Wheeler commands the respect and confidence, without 
any stint, of the moral forces of the United States of America. 
[Applause. ] 

Who is it that comprises the Anti-Saloon League of America? 
Why, you might as well condemn the Congress, the House of 
Representatives, because of something it has done by continu- 
ally hammering at our distinguished Clerk of the House, Hon, 
William Tyler Page 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield the gentleman four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for four 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The members of the Anti-Saloon League of 
Ameriea are found in churches and religious institutions of our 
land; they are moral citizens and leaders in the great Methodist 
Church of this Nation, leaders in the great Baptist Church of 
this Nation, leaders in the great Christian Church of this 
Nation, leaders in the great Presbyterian Church of this Nation, 
leaders in the great Episcopalian Church of this Nation, leaders 
in the great Congregational Church of this Nation—aye, leaders 
in the great Catholic Church of this Nation. All form its mem- 
bership; its membership comprises leaders from all of these 
great moral institutions and forces. Are you going to condemn 
prohibition simply because the wets do not like Wayne Wheeler, 
who is simply one of the employed officers of one of the moral 
institutions? Are you going to unite all condemnation of the 
wets upon his head? Why, God forbid his passing from us; but 
if God should take Wayne Wheeler to-night there would be 
another found somewhere in the United States to take his place, 
who would carry on the work just the same. 

The mantle from the shoulder of our friend from Maryland 
has fallen on another; some one seems to have been found to 
carry on his work. I thought it had been heralded that a 
New Yorker was to carry on for the wets; but I want to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from Maryland that every time 
one of his satellites gets upon the floor of this House you will 
find some dry Member here, weak or strong, as he may be, who 
will be ready to answer him. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; to the representative of the great bey- 
erage that made Milwaukee famous. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. As a law-abiding citizen, who is against a 
nullification of any part of the eighteenth amendment, does the * 
gentleman believe it is within the spirit of the law for any 
member of legislative bodies to be a bellwether and champion 
for the Anti-Saloon League and that they should be on the 
pay roll giving lectures for that organization? 

Mr. BLANTON. The Anti-Saloon League in all of my politi- 
cal campaigns—and I have made several of them—has never yet 
spent one dollar for me in any of my campaigns. I want to say 
this, that the dry Members of this Congress who do receive 
help from the Anti-Saloon League in campaigns and who receive 
honorariums for dry campaign speeches have as much right to 
receive such contributions as their wet colleagues have from 
wet sources when they make wet speeches. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not mean campaign contributions. 
What I am referring to is the receiving of expenses for talking 
for about three minutes by members of a legislative body who 
become a bellwether for an organization, just simply for the 
delivering of those speeches? 

Mr. BLANTON. During the past 35 years I have made pro- 
hibition speeches all over my State. I have helped to dry 
many counties in my State, and I have made many prohibition 
speeches in it, and some in other States; and only in two 
instances did I ever receive remuneration—once in my State 
and once out of it. I will say this, that Members of Congress 
have just as much right to accept honorariums from moral 
forces for making moral speeches, as they have from business 
concerns on business subjects, because the moral forces of this 
Nation must haye speakers, and expenses are incurred, and 
must be supported with finances, and I have contributed my 
share. What does the gentleman expect that the moral forces 
are to be upheld on—air alone? [Applause.] It takes money 
to run all institutions. 


ENCOURAGING NEWS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The special correspondents of the International Record in its 
October, 1926, issue report as follows: 
SWITZERLAND 
Genuya, September 13, 1926.—In considering the question of alco- 
holism and crime by the Fifth Commission of the League of Nations, 
the Italian representative declared that in Italy 50 per cent of crime 
was due to drink. Other delegates stated that drink was a predispos- 
ing cause, 
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CANADA 
Vicrorra, September 14, 1926.—In cooperation with the United 
States authorities, the British Columbia Liquor Board has decided to 
prohibit liquor bars along the international boundary. 
AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE, September 1, 1926.—The effort to repeal the order pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor in the new capital, Canberra, has so far 
failed. The question will come up again at the next session of the 
Commonwealth Parliament. 
COSTA RICA 
San Jose, August 12, 1926—The President and Government of the 
Republic have issued a decree that antialcoholic teaching must be given 
in all the colleges and schools of the country. 
GERMANY 
MANNHEIM, September 6, 1926.—The National Council of Women rep- 
resenting 63 large women's organizations of Germany demand a veto 
power over the liquor traffic to bring about -a reform of the moral, 
sanitary, and economic conditions of the country. 
ITALY 
Rome, August 25, 1926.— Signor Federzoni, Minister of the Interior, 
made a statement in the senate that the Government had decided to 
check and eliminate evils such as alcoholism, which were a disgrace to 
the Italian race, This received the warmest support both of the 
Fascist and non-Fascist members, 
CANADA 
Vancouver, B. C., September 6, 1926.—In future all women will be 
prohibited from the liquor bars of Vancouver. This is in accordance 
with an agreement between the liquor board and the hotel keepers. 


NORWAY 
Osto, August 8, 1926.—It has been decided by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment that any profits made by the unlawful smuggling of liquor to 
America or Finland may henceforth be selzed by the Crown. 


BULGARIA 
Sorta, August 5. 1926.—The teachers“ and students’ temperance 
organizations, meeting in Keustendil, attended by hundreds of dele- 
gates from all parts of the country, were officially received by the city 
authorities. 
DENMARK 
COPENHAGEN, September 5, 1926.—It is reported that a member of 
„the sobriety commission, who is also a member of the Danish Folketing, 
will introduce a local option bill at the next session of the Danish 
Parliament. 
RUSSIA 
Moscow, September 4, 1926.—The press here states that the pro- 
ductivity of labor, which under probibition has greatly improved, con- 
siderably slumped after the reintroduction of vodka, which has a 40 
per cent alcoholic content. 
CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, July 28, 1926—New Westminster has for the 
second time defeated the efforts of the wets to open beer bars in the 
city. A similar defeat followed an attempt in Revelstock. 
CANADA 
Orrawa, September 1, 1926.—The customs inquiry committee recom- 
mends the prohibition of clearances being granted to vessels carrying 
liqnor as cargo sailing from a Canadian port to the United States. 
SWEDEN 
STOCKHOLM, August 1, 1926.—Carl Gustaf Ekman, Prime Minister 
of Sweden, in a series of lectures in various parts of the country, has | 
declared for prohibition and more effective temperance teaching in the | 
public schools. | 
RUMANIA | 
Brenanzsr, September 1, 1926.—The Government announce that in 
the parliamentary session on October 18, 1926, there will be introduced | 
a measure for the curtailment of the production and consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. 
TEN REASONS FOR REING THANKFUL FOR NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


On November 25, 1926, Mr. E. M. Pharr, editor of The Record, 
published in Lampasas, Tex., gave in his splendid newspaper 10 | 
reasons why the American people should be thankful for | 
national prohibition. He said: i 


The American people have to thank God for national prohibition : 

1. Because it has taken from our prisons 55 out of every 100 who 
had been going there drunk, according to Federal Census reports. 

2. Because it has decreased alcoholic insanity by 60 per cent. 

3. Because it has decreased deaths from drinking liquor by 50 per 
cent, and total deaths, according to Federal and life-insurance reports, 
at a rate of about 300,000 per year. 

4. Because, according to Federal reports, it has decreased juvenile | 
crime from 172 per 100,000 to 161 per 100,000, 
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5. Because, according to Federal Census on admission to prisons, 
except murder, banditry, and one or two other forms of crime, it has 
decreased crime on an average of 50 per cent. 

6. Because under it church attendance is better, membership increas- 
ing at the rate of 1,800 per day, contributions to all benevolent funds 
and to missions have greatly increased, and the pastors’ salaries 
increased from a general average of about $600 per year to a general 
average of about $1,400 per year. They need it. 

7. Because persons haying savings accounts have increased from 
11,295,931 to 43,850,127 and the amount on deposit from $8,192,000,000 
to $23,134,052,000. 

8. Because closing 200,000 saloons known as “the poor man's club,” 
prohibition has built about 2,000,000 homes, or “poor man's castles,” 
or 10 “castles” to each saloon closed. 

9. Because the wealth of America has increased from $220,000,000,000 
total value in 1917 to $375,000,000,000 in 1925, a net increase of 
$155,000,000,000, $42,000,000,000 of which, due to prohibition, or a net 
value from prohibition to each man, woman, and child in America of 
$52 per year, or $364 for the seven years. 

10. Because the Anti-Saloon League, which performed the major 
function in bringing these conditions about, did its work on a total 
expense through a third of a century of just 33 cents for each man, 
woman, and child, and the Federal Government is spending just 15 
cents for each wan, woman, and child in enforcing the law and making 
the bootleggers pay 10 cents of that in fines, penalties, ete. 

Let us all thank God for the eighteenth amendment. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


The census taken in the United States by the Christian Herald 
shows that during 1925 there was an increase in church mem- 
bership of 800,000, and a total increase of nearly 6,000,000 since 
the adoption of national prohibition. 

Concerning the following three denominations, it compares 
the decreases sustained during the last wet year (1919) with 
hak increases gained during the last dry year (1925) as 

OLLOWS i 


Wet 1919| Dry 1925 


ONE GREAT CAUSE OF PROSPERITY 


In their monthly letters dealing with national wealth and 
savings the Girard Trust Co. of Philadelphia shows that during 
the year 1913 (wet) the number of depositors in savings banks 
was 11,295,931, with deposits amounting to $8,830,192,000; while 
for the year 1925 (dry) there were 43,850,127 such depositors, 
haying $23,134,052,000 deposits; that life insurance had in- 
creased from $16,587,378,943 in 1913 to $73,134,052,000 in 1925; 
and that wages and salaries had also increased from $19,450,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $40,000,000,000 in 1925. 


HOW ARE WE TO BVADE OUR OATHS 


The oath we take here is that we will support the Constitu- 
tion without evasion. Suppose the people of 12 States were to 
denounce all of the Constitution and demand of the Representa- 
tives in Congress that they neither obey nor enforce it. Would 
it be the duty of such Representatives to obey the people of 
these 12 States or to carry out their oath and obey the Consti- 
tution, made the fundamental law of the land by the other 36 
States which comprised the required three-fourths majority? 
This is the question confronting us. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If a Member of a legislative body is receiv- 
ing a salary of $10,000 a year, does he not get pay enough? 

Mr. BLANTON, It costs money to run a—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who has just taken his seat, has 
injected an issue into this discussion which I did not anticipate, 
and I shall therefore digress somewhat from my purpose of 


| speaking upon the financial aspect of this bill to discuss the 


very novel point which the gentleman raised. He said the 
moral forces of this country are behind prohibition, and then 
proceeded to describe those moral forces as certain churches, 
mentioning them by name. 

I presume the gentleman believes that when the Puritans 
passed the law making it a capital offense to miss church on 
the Sabbath they stood for the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity. Of course, it will not be doubted that that was their 


| opinion. Sincere men they were. They believed that they were 
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standing for the moral forces of their time. But go a little 
further back in history. When the inquisition brought indi- 
viduals before it, torturing or burning them in the name of 
religion, they also believed that they were standing for the 
moral forces of the world. That is the vital error into which 
all men fall who think that they ought to arrogate the privilege 
of forcing their views on moral or religious questions upon 
S. 

ouen CHURCH HAS NO PLACH IN POLITICS 

It is a bad omen for any country when religion is injected 
into its legislation, and I do not care what religion it is. I am 
a Roman Catholic and I have listened to countless sermons. 
I never yet heard a political speech in a Roman Catholic 
Church, and I want to add this, that no ecclesiastic of my 
church, either high or low, would dare to wield the lash, either 
in or out of church, to urge me to yote a certain way, or to 
threaten me with condign punishment if I did not, without 
encountering a prompt and indignant refusal. [Applause.] 

Religion is a bad thing to inject into legislation, whether you 
mvoke the moral sanction or not. There is always some pretext 
of morality in connection with every invasion of human liberty. 
That is the cloak under which intolerance makes its encroach- 
ments in all governments in all the history of the world. Read 
the history of our early Colonies, particularly Virginia and 
Massachusetts, where they had laws putting men in the stocks 
because they did not go to church, making it a capital offense 
if they missed church three times. 


EVILS OF CHURCH INFLUENCE IN THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


I will take advantage of the leave to extend granted to me 
to insert at this point a brief summary of some of the religious 
statutes of the American Colonies. All of them, without excep- 
tion, euacted laws for the purpose, as they believed, of promot- 
ing Christianity, but their cruel and inhumane enactments were 
in striking contrast with the charity, kindliness, and toleration 
of the founder of Christianity. 

These rigorous colonial lawmakers doubtless thought they 
were speaking for the “ moral forces” of the communities they 
were representing, for their intolerant and cruel statutes 
usually began with a preamble in the nature of a pions homily: 

VIRGINIA 
PENALTY OF DEATH FOR NONATTENDANCE AT CHURCH ON SUNDAY 

Every man and woman shall repair in the morning to the divine 
service and sermons preached upon the Sabbath Day, and in the after- 
noon to the divine service and catechising, upon pain for the first 
fault to lose their provision and the allowance for the whole week 
following; for the second to lose the said allowance and also be 
whipped; and for the third to suffer death. (America’s first Sunday 
law, 1610.) 

PENALTY OF DEATH FOR BLASPHEMY 


In the same year, 1610, a law was enacted in Virginia against 
blasphemy, the offender for the first offense to suffer severe punish- 
ment,” for the second “to have a bodkin thrust through his tongue.“ 
and for the third “to be brought to a martial court and there receive 
censure of death.” 

(Norn.—Similar laws were enacted by Massachusetts in 1688; by 
Connecticut about the same time; and by Maryland in 1723.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
PRESUMPTUOUS SUNDAY DESECRATION TO BE PUNISHED BY DEATH 


This court taking notice of great abuse and many misdemeanors 
committed by divers persons in these many ways, profaning the Sabbath 
or Lord’s Day, to the great dishonor of God, reproach of religion, and 
grief of the spirits of God's people. 

Do therefore order, That whosoever shall profane the Lord’s Day, 
by doing unnecessary servile work, by unnecessary traveling, or by 
sports and recreations, he or they that so transgress, shall forfeit 
for every such default 40 shillings, or to be publicly whipped; but 
if it clearly appear that the sin was proudly, presumptuously, and 
with a high hand committed, against the known command and authority 
of the blessed God, sach a person therein despising and reproaching 
the Lord, shall be put to death or grievously punished at the jadgment 
of the court. (Law from Codification of 1671.) 

WASHINGTON RUNS AFOUL OF THE LAW 


As to that part of the statute against “traveling on the 
Lord's Day,“ it is interesting to note that even the good Presi- 
dent Washington fell afoul of this pious prohibition. Having 
missed his way on Saturday he was obliged to ride a few miles 
on Sunday to gain the town in which he was to attend divine 
service, Before he arrived, however, he was met by a tithing- 
man who commanded him to stop and demanded the occasion 
of his riding. The general explained the circumstances and it 
Was not until he promised to go no farther that the tithingman 
permitted him to proceed on his journey, 
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It is interesting to note, also, that John Adams actually, 
seriously argued that it was against the consciences of the-peo- 
ple of his State to suggest making any changes in these rigerous 
drastic laws. He stated that they might as well think they 
could change the movements of the heavenly bedies as to alter 
the religious laws of Massachusetts. (See Life and Works of 
John Adams by Charles Francis Adams, Vol. XI, p. 399.) 

Nevertheless all of the religious statutes of Massachusetts, 
except the State Sunday laws, were abolished in 1833. 


CONNECTICUT 
PROPHANATION OF THE LORD'S DAY 


Whosoever shall profane the Lord's Day, or any part of it, either by 
sinful, servile work, or by unlawful sport, recreation, or otherwise, 
whether wilfully or in a careless neglect, shall be duly punished by 
fine, imprisonment, or corporally, according to the nature and measure 
of the sinn, and offence. But if the Court upon examination, by clear 
and satisfying evidence find that the sinn, was proudly, presumptuously, 
and with a high hand committed against the known command and 
authority of the blessed God, such a person therein despising and re- 
proaching the Lord shall be put to death, that all others may feare and 
shun such provoking, rebellious courses. (Law of 1656.) 


DELAWARE 
THE LAW AGAINST BLASPHEMY 


The Delaware law of colonial times against blasphemy pro- 
vided that if “wilfully or premeditately” done the offender 
“be set in the pillory for the space of two hours and be 
branded in his or her forehead with the letter B, and be pub- 
licly whipt on his or her bare back with thirty nine lashes 
well laid on.” (Laws of Delaware, 1797, vol. 1, pp. 173, 174.) 

Now, the better opinion of to-day of enlightened men ail 
over the world is that you can not make men good or moral 
by law. [Applause.] Leave morality to the churches. Keep 
the churches within their ecclesiastical confines. Personal hab- 
its are a matter of church discipline. The State has only to 
do with the conservation of morality in its relation to public 
conduct and the preservation of law and order. The moment 
that religious opinions as to moral conduct are injected into 
legislative enactments that moment tyranny enters, and the 
freedom of the people is at an end, 


THE GROWING COST OF ENFORCEMENT 


So much for so-called “ moral forces.“ I am concerned about 
the amount of money that is appropriated in this bill for pro- 
hibition. It is not merely what the bill provides for now, but 
it is what is coming in the future. 

I presume the appropriation of 811.900.965 in the present 
bill will be further augmented in the usual manner by a 
deficiency bill which will make its appearance in due course 
to take another bite ont of the Treasury. 

We must not forget that the $13,322,445 for the Prohibition 
Bureau appropriated for the current fiscal year does not give 
the entire picture of the cost of prohibition. Let it be remem- 
bered that we also appropriated $24,213,000 for the activities 
of the Coast Guard. 

Again that sum was further augmented by the second defi- 
ciency bill, which appropriated $2,686,760 for the construction 
of three additional Coast Guard vessels of which sum $1,000,000 
was then and there authorized. If to these figures we ada 
the additional expenses of the Department of Justice, necessi- 
tated by the handling of prohibition cases and the maintenance 
in the jails of thousands of convicted violators of the law, it is 
no exaggeration to say that prohibition enforcement will cost 
the Nation for the current year upward of $40,000,000, 


COAST GUARD 


The bill before us authorizes the completion of the Coast 
Guard vessels under way and makes a further appropriation of 
$1,800,000 for two more cutters. Thus inside of one year we 
have laid out or committed the Nation to an expense of about 
$4,500,000 for five Coast Guard cutters. 


A BOTTOMLESS PIT 


If they keep this up, the Coast Guard will pretty soon equal 
the dimensions of the Navy, for prohibition enforcement is 
a bottomless pit. 

Offset against this—or, rather, add to it on the debit side of 
the page—the loss of excise taxes, which in preprohibition 
days amounted to $500,000,000 a year. 

The extent of the crime which has been committed on the 
American people is about beginning to be visualized and the 
great common people of the land are beginning to arouse them- 
selves to a realization of the injustice, the wickedness, and the 
staggering cost of trying to enforce total abstinence by law. 
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THE PEOPLE ARE WAKING UP 


We had a referendum in the last election in eight States, and 
I want to give you a summary of what that referendum shows. 
On the repeal or modification of the Volstead Act four great 
States voted ves New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ne- 
yada, Montana voted “yes” on the question of the repeal of 
the State dry laws, except that forbidding the sale of intoxi- 
eants to minors. In five out of eight States the referendum was 
in the affirmative. 

Wherever the test has been made. the results haye shown 
a significant change in public opinion. In six States the 
senatorial elections were fought out on the wet and dry ques- 
tion, resulting in the election of four wet Senators. These may 
be called “indirect referenda.” 

I summarize the results in the following statement: 

Revenenpa IN 1920 on THR REPEAL OR MODIFICATION OF THE 

VOLSTEAD ACT 

STATES VOTING “ YES” 
New York. 
„ Illinois, 
Wisconsin. 
Nevada: Voted “yes” on the question, “Should Congress call a 
constitutional convention to amend the eighteenth amendment,“ and 
“yes on the question, “ Is prohibition a failure?” 

5. Montana: Voted “ yes" on the question to repeal all State dry 
laws except that of forbidding sale of intoxicants to minors, 

STATES VOTING “ NO” 

6. California: Voted “ no“ on question to repeal the State enforce- 
ment act, 

7. Colorado: Voted “no” on proposal to amend the State constitu- 
tion to provide for manufacture and sale of liquor when it does not 
conflict with Federal laws. 

8. Missourt: Voted “no” on proposal to repeal State enforcement 
laws but elected a wet as Senator. 

INDIRNCT REFERENDA 


WET SENATORS ELECTED 
1. Pennsylvania: Vare elected. 
2. Missouri: Hawes elected. 
. Massachusetts: Walsh elected. 
. Maryland: Tydings elected, 

STATES ALREADY WET 
1. New Jersey: Has two wet Senators. 


We haye 10 States in the Union definitely wet. 
What is their population? 
Population of set States 


— 2 po — 


> 


1. Ney Tork, 1920... 19,88 144 
2. illinois, 19977 2 ee And 6, 485, 093 
3. Wisconsin, 1920...-~ 2, 631, 839 
4, Nevadn; 1920. 77, 407 
5. Montana, 1920. 547, 593 

ort ÿœ tee balconies 20, 126, 098 

“Wet” aa judged by senatorial vote 

1. Pennsylvania, 1920220... 4 — 5,20, 159 
2. Missouri, 1920-2 nnn anew — 3, 403, 547 
3. Massachusetts, 1920. 2 8. 852, 356 
Fee e 

1111 ̃ ͤ ͤ ͤ . 17. 425, 672 

Wet by previous results 

ENOR IUT parr A AS IS Sn feo ws niet Ione Bee 8, 155, 374 


Total population of decisive wet States, 40,707,437, out of a total 
population of 105,683,108 (census of 1920). 


It will be noted that among the States voting“ No“ is Call- 
fornia. But note that the result, while unfavorable, was close. 
Just think, the wine growers iu California, who furnish—yes, 
and knowingly furnish—the grapes that go into the bootlegging 
industry, voted dry. Can you imagine it? They are getting 
$180 a ton Yor grapes, while in preprohibition days they got only 
$20 a ton! Is it the “ moral force” of the Nation that speaks 
when California votes dry? Well, hardly! I say advisedly 
that the old forces of corruption that were formerly behind the 
saloon are now arrayed on the side of the Anti-Saloon League, 
The wine growers, the brewers, and the bootleggers stand side 
by side, impregnably for defense against the assault upon the 
prohibition barriers. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? i 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am afraid I have not the time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. These wine growers and the wine dealers 
and those engaged in the transportation of their products to 
the coast of my State, every one of them, directly or indirectly, 
is a bootlegger, is he not? 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Perhaps. As to the indirect referenda, we 
had a conyincing vote in Pennsylvania on the prohibition issue, 
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and a wet Senator was elected. In Missouri our former col- 
league Harry Hawes was elected. He is now seated in the 
upper House, In Massachusetts Senator Warsa was elected. 
In Maryland our colleagne Mr. Txpines was elected and will 
pass from this to the other House on March 4. Of States 
already wet, New Jersey has two wet Senators. 

From the results of these referenda the sane-thinking people 
of America might well feel encouraged to lift up their hearts. 
The time for pussy footing and hypocrisy is past. The people 
want their Representatives to come out in the open and express 
their real sentiments. 

The prohibition question. is now, and henceforward will be, the 
paramount issue in our politics. There will be no peace or con- 
tentment in our land until the sumptuary law known as the 
eighteenth amendment, which mars and disfigures the greatest 
Constitution in the world’s history, shall be totally eliminated. 

Now, summarizing what this means and taking a survey of the 
whole situation, this is what we have: We have the biggest and 
most advanced States in the Union to-day voting wet, containing 
a population of 40,707,000 people out of a total population in 
continental United States of 105,000,000 people. Forty million 
people in 10 States have already declared themselves, by direct 
or indirect referenda, as opposed to the Volstead law or the 
eighteenth amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] that we have only one more 
speaker on this side, and I would like to have the gentleman 
use whatever time he has. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the first bill presented for the consideration of this House of 
Representatives on the opening of the second session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress is on its face of only routine importance, 
because it is one of the necessary appropriation bills of which 
we shall probably consider about 11 for the various departments 
and to meet deficiencies. 

The present bill, making appropriations for the Department 
of the Treasury, does, however, attract attention at this time 
because it contains an appropriation of about $12,000,000 for 
prohibition enforcement which is within the jurisdiction of that 
department of our Government. A large part of this sum will 
provide salaries for over 4,000 employees of the Prohibition 
Unit. Five hundred thousand dollars of the appropriation is 
allotted in advance of accounting for the purchase of evidence 
and similar underground work by spies. In addition the appro- 
priation of the Coast Guard, another arm of prohibition enforce- 
ment, is increased about 2½ millions, from $27,155,347 to $29,- 
600,000, These amounts are not so substantially different from 
previous appropriations for the same purpose, as to give rise 
to much complaint, but recent expressions of the will of the 
electorate necessarily focuses greater attention on these par- 
ticular items at this time. 

The problem which presents itself to many of us at this 
hour—especially those Members who believe we still live under 
a representative form of goyernment—is whether we can justify 
voting against these appropriations and thereby register the 
protest of our constituents against prohibition itself. 

I know the many questions that arise in the minds of my 
colleagues whose views I share on this great question of prohi- 
bition. Their struggles with the problem of what to do are no 
different from mine. Heretofore I have consistently voted in 
favor of such appropriations, The reasoning which led me to 
such a decision contained, among others, the arguments that 
the appropriations for enforcement presented no real test on the 
question of prohibition; that as long as the measures remained 
in our books we owed a duty to enforce them by granting suffi- 
cient funds to at least attempt their enforcement, and that 
sufficient time had not elapsed to warrant a conclusion as to 
their enforceability or the attitude of the country toward the 
innovation. $ 

To-day, Mr. Chairman, I state it as my positiye conviction 
that any Member of this body, who believes that prohibition as 
it exists in law to-day is contrary to the wishes of the majority 
of his constituents or the people of his country, is in honor 
bound to vote against this appropriation and every other step, 
however small or procedural, which is put forward for the 
purpose of carrying prohibition into effect. I assure you, gen- 
tlemen, I haye not arrived at such a conclusion without the 
greatest deliberation and extensive exchange of views with my 
colleagues. Once I arrived at the conclusion, however, that our 
people were against this law, logic leads me inevitably to-no 
other conclusion than that they were also against its enforce- 
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ment. To be opposed to a law and, at the same time, to assist 
in carrying it into effect is an anomalous theory of the duty of 
a Representative to which I, for one, can not subscribe. 
Who of us to-day would vote one dollar to enforce any of the 
obsolete blue laws which remain on our statute books and with 
which our people are indisputably out of sympathy? If it were 
nothing else, it would be a willful waste of public funds, 

If we were called upon to yote upon an appropriation for a 
great dam to develop water power and the evidence convinced 
us the dam would not hold the water sufficiently to produce 
the power, would we be doing our duty to vote for the project? 

What are the premises, it will be asked, upon which I base 
my conclusion that the people of my State and the people of my 
country are opposed to prohibition and consequently opposed to 
its enforcement? Take my own State, that great Empire itself. 
One does not think of America without at the same time think- 
ing of New York and the unparalleled position she holds in the 
Union. Greatest of all her sisters in population, resources, and 
position her yoice can not ring materially out of harmony in our 
great chorus of 48 Commonwealths. 

On November 2 her people for the first time were permitted 
to express their will on the question of prohibition. This op- 
portunity was granted reluctantly by a Republican legislature 
whose Republican predecessors had ratified the eighteenth 
amendment and stubbornly opposed any expression of the 
people at the polls. The author of the question was none other 
than the greatest renowned of all living Republicans—Elihe 
Root. The final scene in the struggle to permit the voters to 
express their will was performed by that greatest of all gover- 
nors, the outstanding Democrat of our time—Alfred E. Smith. 
[Applause.] Ob, I am aware of the arguments advanced at 
the time that the question submitted was not comprehensive 
that it only reached out in a limited way toward a determina- 
tion of our attitude toward prohibition—but let us assume it 
was submitted on the theory of “one step at a time.“ The 
highest judicial tribunal of our State held its submission legal 
and proper, Our people met the issue and expressed their will. 

The question submitted was simply this: 

Shall the Congress of the United States modify the Federal 
act to enforce the eighteenth amendment so that the same shall 
not prohibit the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, 
or exportation of beverages which are not in fact intoxicating 
in accordance with the laws of the respective States? 

And now, gentlemen, what was the result? 

Out of a total vote cast at the polls of 2,907,790 there were 
1,953,070 who voted in favor of the referendum, 598,484 who 
yoted against it, and 546,236 voters who failed to register their 
opinion. The plurality in favor of the referendum was there- 
fore 1,164,586. It was carried in 42 of our 62 counties, many 
of which have voted “dry” under local option laws before 
the eighteenth amendment, and the yote was very close in 
9 counties. So the great metropolis did not alone determine 
the issue. No one can say this is any uncertain expression 
of opinion, Rather is it so overwhelming as to leave no doubt 
as to the attitude of the voters of the entire State of New York. 

And it is of interest, gentlemen, in this connection to recall 
to you the loudly heralded statements of the Anti-Saloon League 
and the other fanatics on this question that “their” people, 
the “drys,” the “church” crowd, would refrain from voting, 
and they were so advised to do. An analysis of the vote will 
prove one of at least two things, either that they disobeyed 
their masters and did yote, as over half a million voters were 
registered against the proposal, or that the number who obeyed 
this un-American advice of refraining from one’s duty as a 
citizen constitute but a comparatively small minority, becanse 
if every person who did not vote on the referendum had voted 
“ no ”—and there is no reasonable belief that they would have 
so yoted—the referendum would still have carried by 618,350, a 
greater plurality than that ever received by any other question 
ever submitted to the voters of New York. 

Am I as a Representative not bound by such a mandate? If 
the people of my State declare they are opposed to a law shall 
I continue to vote for its enforcement? Is it any answer that 
the referendum pertained probably at most to beer and light 
wine and that this appropriation will be used to enforce the 
law against the illegal sale of hard liquors? Oh, no, gentlemen; 
because the money you propose to appropriate will also be used 
to prevent the sale, and necessarily the consumption, of any 
beverage, including beer and wine, that contains over one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcohol. A division being undoubtedly impos- 
sible, as I am against an inseparable part, I must be against 
the whole. 

My State was not the only one in the Union in which the 
voters were aiforded an opportunity to express their will, and 
with substantially the same result in nearly every instance. In 
half a dozen other States referendums were held. - Those 
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States contain not less than one-fourth of the population of the 
United States. No more extensive test on any question was 
ever taken in the history of our country or any other country 
in the world. What greater test do you require, gentlemen, 
before you are willing to accept it as a mandate of the people? 
Do you want every nose in our Union and its possessions 
counted before you concede the question has been substantially 
answered by the real rulers of our country? 

What business man would not accept such a widespread and 
extensive test to guide him in his affairs? When over 64 per 
cent of the total vote cast in the Union is an expression against 
prohibition, can we ignore it? Can any Member of this body, 
even though the test was not taken in his own State—yes, even 
though his State spoke on the question before the adoption of 
the eighteenth amendment—totally blind his eyes and stuff his 
ears against such a clarion call? Do you not realize that 
sentiment in this question has been changing from day to day? 
Whereas in those States which held referenda on November 2, 
64 per cent voted in opposition to the prohibition of to-day, 
only 42 per cent voted in opposition to State prohibition before 
the coming of the eighteenth amendment. What proof do you 
want as to this change of sentiment? Or are you still led 
blindly by those who have made prohibition a profitable 
business? 

As each State is an index of the sentiment prevailing in every 
other State, so is the attitude of one country not materially dis- 
similar from that of other countries. Wherever prohibition 
has been tried throughout the world it has been found a dismal 
failure, I call to witness Greenland, Norway, Finland, Turkey, 
Russia, Siberia, Canada, and now our own United States. 
Where has it been born and lived to maturity? If it has not 
died in childbirth, it has passed away at reaching the age of 
reason. What more proof do you want, gentlemen, of the 
futility of this experiment? 

The people of New York haye merely asked you to restore 
to them their inalienable right of dealing with this question. 
They ask no more, They are willing your States retain their 
sovereign right to meet this problem as you will. 

This is no new doctrine of government. It is as old as our 
country itself. It was iterated and reiterated only a few days 
ago by none other than our Chief Executive, when, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, he said: 


Everyone is aware that abuses exist and will exist so long as we 
are limited by human imperfections. Unfortunately, human nature 
can not be changed by an act of the Legislature— 


Mark you well, gentlemen— 


When practically the sole remedy for many evils lies in the necessity 
of the people looking out for themselves and reforming their own 
abuses, they will find that they are relying on a false security if the 
Goverument assumes to hold out the promise that it is looking out 
for them and providing reforms for them. This principle is pre- 
eminently applicable to the National Government. It is too much 
assumed that because an abuse exists it is the business of the National 
Government to provide a remedy. The presumption should be that 
it is the business of the local and State governments, Such national 
action results in encroaching upon the salutary independence of the 
States and by undertaking to supersede them national authority fills 
the land with bureaus and departments which are undertaking to do 
wiat is impossible for them to accomplish and brings our whole system 
of government into disrespect and disfavor. * * Permanent 
success lies in local, rather than national action, Unless the locality 
rises to its own requirements, there is almost irresistible impulse 
for the National Government to intervene. The States and the Nation 
should both realize that such action is to be adopted only as a last 
resort, 


Can anyone honestly say that in 1918 the liquor question had 
become such that the Nation had to step in “as a last resort”? 
Was it not well taken care of in practically all of the States 
of the Union? Indict your own State, if you answer No“! 

Oh, I shall not attempt to deceive you; the President was not 
talking about prohibition. But every syllable, every word, 
every phrase, and every sentence he used could be identically 
applied to that subject, and must refiect the deep-down senti- 
ments of the President himself and every public official who 
really understands the underlying principles of our Government. 

When the President did come to discuss prohibition later 
in his long message, he astutely refrained, as he has consist- 
ently done heretofore, from stating where he stood on the 
question. Whether he is for “modification” or for “repeal” 


or is dry we shall never know unless, possibly, he is a can- 
didate to succeed himself. Until his fate shall be decided in 
convention assembled the Nation will continue to be deprived 
of any knowledge of the great secret carefully locked in his 
political heart. 
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In his message, however, the Chief Executive harped upon 
the same old profitable slogans of the Anti-Saloon League 
law of the land, enforcement of law, observance of law, sup- 
porting the Constitution, and the sanctity of our oath of office. 

like the ery of patriotism the bogey of fear is the last 
resort of those who would ensnare our public officials, If 
reason and persnasion do not suffice, use threats and intimida- 
tion! Shout “nullification”; bellow “treason”! How ridicu- 
lous it win all seem to us in only a few years! The nullifi- 
entionist of to-day will then be a defender of cur Union—the 
traitor will be the patriot. 

Only recently Fabrian Franklin, author and editor, had the 
conrage to say: 


Call it nullification {f you will; there are times when a course for 
which we have no better name than nullification is the only remedy 
for intolerable evil or intolerable wrong. Such was the case with 
the fugitive slave law; such was the case with the Negro suffrage 
amendment in the South. Whether by formal nullification through the 
State legislatures or by the direct action of the people, these laws 
were practically nullified—one of them in the North, the other in 
the South. 


Gentlemen, I am solemn in what I have to say. Duty leads 
me to take no other course than that I shall hereafter pur- 
sue. I shall tread that pathway though I walk alone. Con- 
lident in the belief that it was never intended by our fore- 
fathers that oath of office should transcend duty to one’s 
people. I shall fight every effort to enforce any law to which 
my people are opposed. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Boyan]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, it 
is only proper at this time that I should present to you a matter 
upon which I hope to unite all the drys and all the wets of the 
United States. You might say that I am taking some task 
upon myself; but I say to you that I am going to ask that 
both the dry and the wet forces unite with me in procnring 
for the postal employees of this country a day of rest on Christ- 
mus Day, and the bill under consideration applying to the 
Postal Service, it is only proper that I speak at this time. 

Last year, for the first time in the history of our Postal Serv- 
ice, the carriers in the large cities were permitted to be in the 
bosom of their families on Christmas Day. For the first time 
in years the father of the family was present at the distribu- 
tion of the Christmas gifts. They ask you this year to give 
them that same privilege, that they may be present on the 
morning of that great and splendid festival and personally dis- 
tribute to their children the gifts of the holy season of Christ- 
mas. - 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman point out that last 
year, when they had Christmas Day off, the employees worked 
harder and that there was no inconvenience to the publie be- 
cause of nondeliveries? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion, 
and I will say that in the city of New York, the largest post 
office in the country, at 7 o'clock on Christmas Eve there was 
not & single piece of undelivered mail, so if that can be done 
in New York certainly it can be done in the other large cities 
and in the smaller cities and towns of our country. Of course, 
it has been said that on aceount of Christmas falling on Satur- 
day, and Sunday following, that there would be an accumula- 
tion of two days’ mail. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN, Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I called up the Postmaster 
General yesterday and he gave that as a reason, but it is not 
to continue. It is to be as it was last year, but it happens this 
year because Christmas day falls on Saturday, 

Mr. BOYLAN. That is the stand taken by the Post Office 
Department, but the fact remains that if there was no un- 
delivered mail in the post office on Christmas Eve necessarily 
there would be nothing lost by a nondelivery on Christmas day, 
although it would be followed by Sunday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman also point out that 
on Saturday about 70 per cent of the deliveries can not be 
made because all the places of business and all offices are 
closed? 

Mr. BOYLAN. That is very true. and because those places 
are closed they can not make deliverles. I ask the support of 
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the members of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, whether they be drys or wets, in giving a little Christmas 
cheer to our faithful post-office employees of the United States, 
Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Choirman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, I listened very attentively to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIN I, in which 
he quoted statisties showing the victories for modification on 
referenda throughout the different States of the Union. I have 
been askefl frequently by my colleagues since I returned to this 
session of Congress what the situation was in Massachusetts 
at the last election in reference to prohibition, because of the 
fact that Alvin T. Fuller, a Republican, who is a dry, was 
elected governor, defeating Col. William A. Gaston, who is a 
Democrat and a wet, while Senator Davin I. Warsa of Massa- 
chusetts, who was triumphantly elected over Senator Butler, 
the President's friend, is a wet, and his opponent, Senator 
Butler, is a dry. They have been wondering therefore what 
the situation was with respect to prohibition in that election. 
„Ar. MADDEN. What was the combination, then we can tell? 

Mr. CONNERY, I am lad to tell the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois that the situation was simply this: His 
Excellency, the Governor of Massachusetts, absolutely and posi- 
tively sidestepped the probibition issue in his campaign for the 
governorship, and the Hon. Davip I. Walsh, who won such a 
glorious well-deserved victory, came out on a wet platform 
[applause], and the people of Massachusetts by their wonderful 
vote in sending him back to the United States Senate showed 
plainly what their opinion and what their wishes were in refer- 
ence to the prohibition amendment to the Constitution. Now, 
you dry Members of the House can take your choice as to 
whether you think the people of Massachusetts voted for Sena- 
tor Warsa because they favor modification of the Volstead 
Act, or whether they voted for Senator Warsa in direct repudi- 
ation of the Republican administration at Washington. 

Well. I want to assure the Members of the House that it is 
my honest belief that the people voted for the Hon. Davin T. 
Wats and sent him back to the United States Senate for both 
of those reasons; first, because they favored a modification of 
the Volstead Act—they want a sane law for the American 
people to live under, not the return of the old-time saloon but 
a law which they can respect—and, secondly, because they 
wanted to repudiate the Republican administration at Wash- 
ington and show what they think, not only of that administra- 
tion in general but of what that administration has done, 
particularly to the wounded, gassed, insane, and disabled service 
men, by cutting down their appropriation at the last session of 
Congress $30,000,000 and then trying to evade the issue by 
going out in the campaign and stating in their platform, “ We 
have done everything in our power for the disabled service men 
of the United States.” : 

But make no mistake, gentlemen, The people of Massachu- 
setts want a modification of the Volstead Act, and the only 
reason Governor Fuller was elected governor of our Common- 
wealth was because he deliberately ignored the prohibition issue 
and said that if he had to run for governor on a dry platform 
alone that he would not run. 

He was elected on State issues entirely, issues which had 
nothing to do with the Volstead Act; Senator WaLSU, who came 
out flatfootedly wet, was sent back to the United States Senate 
by the people of my State, first, because they favor a change in 
the prohibition law, and, secondly, to repudiate the Republican 
administration at Washington, which has been so unfaithful to 
the American people and particularly to my buddies, the service 
men of the United States, [Applause] 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes, the bal- 
ance of my time, to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, in the years since the Volstead 
Act was enacted two of my colleagues from Mussachusetts have 
taken a conspicuous part in opposing the Constitution of the 
United States in the matter of its provision relating to intoxi- 
cating liquors. Possibly other members of the delegation have 
shared my own conviction that hitherto it was idle and yain 
to take the time of the House for discussing the subject, by 
reason of the overwhelming sentiment of the country shown in 
the adoption of the amendment; by reason of the certainty 
that the amendment will not be repealed [applause]; by reason 
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of the evident view of the great majority of the House in favor 
of maintaining the Volstead Act. 

But recently in my own State, to my great regret, the matter 
has been made a partisan issue, and that party to which I do 
not belong has once more demonstrated its wonderful capacity 
for making political blunders. The gentleman who has pre- 
ceded me has given you impressions. Permit me to lay before 
you figures. 

Four years ago the Republican Party cast for its candidate 
for governor 52.3 per cent of the total yote. Two years ago it 
east 56 per cent of the total vote for that office. I want to 
show now what has happened since then. My very good friends, 
the Democrats, whose lack of wisdom in this matter so grieves 
me, saw fit 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LUCE. No, sir. I mean no discourtesy, but I haye only 
10 minutes. 

The Democratic Party saw fit in its platform to make this 
declaration: 


We are unalterably opposed to the return of the so-called American 
saloon and the Raines-law hotel, and as a temperate measure we favor 
the modification of the Volstead law and, if necessary, the repeal of the 
eightcenth amendment to the Constitution. 


It nominated a candidate for governor, a man who would 
have honored the gubernatorial chair, as did his father half 
a century ago, a most excellent gentleman, a man of success in 
affairs, but who, like his party, lacked political judgment. 
He came out with a manifesto entitled “The New Declara- 
tion of Independence for Massachusetts,” in which, over his 
own signature, he made a statement of eight pages, wholly 
deyoted to the liquor question. The document was sent, I pre- 
sume, to every voter in the State, and was in effect the Demo- 
cratic campaign appeal. Mr. Gaston’s argument led up to and 
was concluded by this interesting plea: 


Under Article XIX of our Constitution the people of the Common- 
wealth may instruct thelr Representatives, provided they do so In 
an orderly and peaceable manner. Let your vote, therefore, on Novem- 
ber 2 be cast as a solemn and dignified protest against the crime- 
breeding National Volstead Act. In this way you will instruct your 
Representatives in the State and in Congress to work for the repeal 
of this law and for the enactment of sane laws that will command the 
respect of the great majority of our people. 

Let us throw off hypocrisy, fanaticism, and insanity, and go for- 
ward in honesty, tolerance, and sanity, Your yote to indorse my 
stand on this great national question will be a vote to set our Com- 
monwealth square in the eyes of the country. It will be a contribu- 
tion to our country’s welfare worthy of the finest tradition in our 
history of accomplishments, 


I have shown you that four years ago the Republican vote 
for governor was 52.3 per cent of the total, and that two years 
ago it was 56 per cent. In the face of this solemn appeal to 
the people of Massachusetts they cast this year a vote of 58.8 
per cent for the Republican candidate for governor, and only 
40.2 for the Democratic candidate, with 1 per cent for other 
candidates. There is the answer of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

My Democratic colleagues from Massachusetts will no doubt 
be equal to the simple mathematical problem of how long it 
will take with an increase of 3 per cent every two years in the 
Republican vote for governor to make our State unanimously 
Republican. It will take only 28 years before at that rate the 
Democrats disappear from the political horizon of Massachu- 
setts. [Langhter and applause.] 

Ah, but you say there were personal factors entering into 
the gubernatorial situation. Turn then to the vote for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and see whether they were instructed. 
Four years ago the Republican candidates got an aggregate of 
58.7 per cent of the total cast for Representatives. Two years 
later their aggregate fell off 1 per cent or so, to 57.6. This 
year their vote was 59.3 per cent. 

How were we instructed? 

Now as to the campaign. Who exercised the most influence 
in the campaign? Who made the strongest statement in the 
campaign? The most powerful declaration in Massachusetts 
on a moral issue since the days of the Abolitionists, was made 
in this campaign by a Roman Catholic priest, Father Cassidy, 
of Fall River, who begged and demanded that the men and 
women of the State should vote on the dry side of this ques- 
tion, that because of it they should vote against Gaston and 
vote against all the wet candidates. Never in a discussion of 
this subject on this floor have I heard that statement matched 
for eloquence, force, and logic. It drew thousands of votes to 
the dry side. 
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I make reference to Father Cassidy's religion only because 
the religious factor has been introduced on the floor of the 
House in this debate, and I think in view thereof I am justified 
in pointing out that there are strong, upright, upstanding 
men in the Catholic Church who feel as keenly and earnestly 
about this matter as do any Protestants. 

Before my time closes I want to call attention to another 
aspect of the case, that concerning the action of the Democrats 
of Massachusetts in centering their campaign on this question 
wherein you gentlemen of the South feel so strongly the other 
way. Such an error was to have been expected from the 
Democrats of New York City, controlled by an organization 
that has long been notorious for being out of touch with the 
thought of the Nation at large. This new instance of political 
narrow-mindedness and short-sightedness but continues the un- 
blemished record of blunder. The significant thing is that the 
Democrats of Massachusetts have contracted the habit. 

Let me also call attention to the declaration of the Massa- 
chusetts Democrats in their platform that they are unalter- 
ably opposed to the return of the saloon, 

Twenty years ago, as a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, it was my privilege—and I use the word deliberately 
and with premeditation—it was my privilege to be the cham- 
pion and the spokesman for the Anti-Saloon League on the 
floor of that body, in the days when its purpose was just what 
its name implies. There I led their fight against the saloon 
for year after year. I was sent to this House with the knowl- 
edge that I had been the spokesman of the league in its war- 
fare on the saloon. This year, in the face of the Democratic 
demand for instructions that in fact though not in pretense 
look to the return of the saloon, my majority was such that 
no one even took the trouble to tabulate it until the official 
count three weeks later. 

Naturally, it is a satisfaction and a delight to find that the 
Democrats of Massachusetts have at last reached the point 
that most of the Republicans of Massachusetts had reached 20 
years ago. Where were the Democrats then? Invariably we 
could count on the determined opposition of nearly every Demo- 
crat in both House and Senate to any proposal looking to 
the restraint of the saloon by one iota. Up to the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment the Democrats of my State had 
for many, many years been almost solidly aligned in defense 
and support of the saloon. There were righteous Democrats 
who hated it then and they dread its return now, but the 
party as a party was the friend of the saloon, We may be 
thankful if it has seen the light. So much at least may be 
said for what the prohibition amendment and the Volstead 
Act have accomplished. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses incident to the discharge of the duties imposed upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the transportation act, 1920, the 
Federal control act, approved March 21, 1918, as amended, and for 
expenses arising in connection with loans and credits to foreign gov- 
ernments under the Liberty loan acts and the Victory Liberty loan 
act and in connection with credits granted or conditions entered into 
under the acts providing for the relief of populations in Europe and 
contiguous countries, and in connection with credits granted or condi- 
tions entered into under the act providing for the sale of surplus 
war material, including personal services in the District of Columbia, 

7,640. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 14557), 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, at the request of Mr. GARBER, on account of 
illness, 

SALARIES OF UNITED STATES JUDGES 

The SPEAKER, A number of bills similar to the judges’ 

salary bill, which was passed this afternoon, are still on the 


calendar, and without objection they will be laid on the table. 
There was no objection. 


TENTH REPORT NATIONAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the Library: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, 
the tenth report of the National Commission of Fine Arts 
covering the period July 1, 1921, to December 31, 1925. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tre Warre House, December 9, 1926. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 38 of the act approved March 2, 1917 
(89 Stat. 951), entitled “An act to provide a civil govern- 
ment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,“ I transmit 
herewith certified copies of each of nine franchises granted 
by the Public Service Commission of Porto Rico. The fran- 
chises are described in the accompanying letter from the See- 
retary of War transmitting them to me. 

CaLyiIn COOLIDGE. 

Tur Ware Housr, December 9, 1926. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Military Affairs, 
and Naval Affairs, and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 
1915, establishing the National Advisory Committe for Aero- 
nautics, I submit herewith the twelfth annual report of the 
committee for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 

Attention is invited to Part V of the committee's report, 
presenting a summary of the present status of aviation, with 
special references to technical development and- to the aero- 
nautical situation as affected by the constructive legislation 
enacted at the last session of Congress. Although it will take 
time to accomplish results under the air, commerce act and the 
approved five-year aircraft building programs of the Army and 
Navy, it is gratifying to note the committee’s opinion that 
America leads the world in the private ownership and opera- 
tion of aircraft, is keeping pace with other nations in the tech- 
nical development of aireraft for military purposes, and has the 
technical knowledge necessary at least to equal the commercial 
developments abroad. 

I concur in the committee's opinion that the development of 
commercial aviation on a sound business basis depends pri- 
marily upon the solution of the basic problems of reduction in 
cost and increase in safety, which are in turn in the last 
analysis largely dependent upon the continuous prosecution of 
scientific research of the fundamental problems of flight. I 
believe that the American aviation program is sound in prin- 
ciple, and when carried into effect will go far toward making 
America first in the development of aircraft for military and 
civil purposes. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tus Warre House, December 9, 1926. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE CANAL ZONE 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with thé accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
annual report of the Governor of the, Panama Canal for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue Warre House, December 9, 1926. 

POLITICAL STATUS OF THE PEOPLE OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (H. DOC. 
NO. 571) 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
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To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 21 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916 (89 Stat. 545), entitled “An act to declare the 
purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to 
provide a more autonomous government for those islands,“ I 
transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the re- 
port of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, includ- 
ing the reports of the heads of the departments of the Philip- 


pine government, for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1925. 


I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of War that 
this report be printed as a congressional document. 

CALVIN CooLipar. 

Tue Wuire House, December 9, 1926. . 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the acts of March 4, 1915, and February 28, 
1916, I transmit herewith the report of the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency for the period from November 1, 1925, to 
October 31, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tus Wire Houss, December 9, 1926. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As reqnired by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
copies of acts and resolutions enacted by the Eleventh Legis- 
lature of Porto Rico during its first special session (June 28 to 
July 14, 1926). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to the Congress, and none of them has been printed as 
a public document. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Taes Wuite House, December 9, 1926. 

BATTLE FIELDS OF UNITED STATES (H. DOO, NO. 574) 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with section 2 of the act approved June 11, 
1926, entitled “An act to provide for the study and investigation 
of battle fields in the United States for commemorative pur- 
poses,” I transmit for the information of the Congress the 
preliminary plan of the Secretary of War by which the purpose 
of the said act can, in his opinion, be most economically carried 
out. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue Warre House, December 9, 1926. 


CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the act of Congress to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States, approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the Forty-third Annual Report of the 
United States Civil Service Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue Warre House, December 9, 1926. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN GERMAN NATIONALS (H. DOC. NO. 572) 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report concerning the claims against 

the United States presented by the German Goyernment on 
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behalf of the heirs or representatives of the German nationals, 
John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lipfert, Albert Witten- 
burg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter, for various 
amounts aggregating $461.59, which have been covered into the 

general fund of the Treasury Department as required by the 
statutes relating to the disposition of effects and unpaid 
wages of deceased seamen on American vessels, it appearing 
that each of the German nationals referred to lost his life 
while in the status of seaman in the American merchant 
marine. The report requests that the Congress be asked to 
authorize the appropriation of the sum necessary to pay these 
claims, 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of these 
claims in accordance with the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Congress authorize an appropriation of the 
sum of $461.59. 


Tue Warre House, December 9, 1926. 
OHANGES IN ORGANIZATION OF CUSTOMS SERVICE (H. DOC. No. 573) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The sundry civil act approved August 1, 1914, conta the 
following provisions, viz: 


The President is authorized from time to time, as the 1 of 
the service may require, to rearrange, by consolidation or otherwise, 
the several customs collection districts and to discontinue ports of 
entry by abolishing the same or establishing others in their stead: 
Provided, That the whole number of customs collection districts, ports 
of entry, or either of them, shall at no time be made to exceed those 
now established and authorized, except as the same may hereafter be 
provided by law: Provided further, That hereafter the collector of cus- 
toms of each customs collection district shall be officially designated by 
the number of the district for which he is appointed and not by the 
name of the port where the headquarters are situated; and the Presi- 
dent is authorized from time to time to change the location of the 
headquarters in any customs collection district as the needs of the 
service may require: And provided further, That the President shall, 
at the beginning of each regular session, submit to Congress a state- 
ment of all acts, if any, done hereunder and the reasons therefor. 


Pursuant to the requirements of the third proviso to the said 
provision, I have to state the following changes in the organi- 
zation of the Customs Service have been made by Executive 
order since the last report. 8 

By Executive order dated December 15, 1925, Boothbay was 
abolished as a port of entry in customs collection district No. 
1 (Maine and New Hampshire), and the port limits of Bath 
were extended to include Boothbay and Wiscasset, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Me., effective January 1, 1926. 

By Executive order dated February 25, 1926, Koloa, on the 
Island of Kauai, was abolished as a port of entry and Port 
Allen created a port of entry in customs collection district No. 
32 (Hawaii), with headquarters at Honolulu, Territory of Ha- 
wall, effective 80 days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated March 23, 1926, Darien was abol- 
ished as a port of entry in customs collection district No. 17 
(Georgia), with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., effective 30 
days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated April 19, 1926, Baudette, Minn., 
was created a port of entry in customs collection district No. 
86 (Duluth and Superior), with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., 
effective 30 days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated August 12, 1926, the limits of the 
port of Wilmington, Del., a port of entry in customs collection 
district No. 11 (Philadelphia), with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., were extended to include the towns of New Castle, 
Newport, and Claymont, in the State of Delaware, and Carneys 
Point and Deepwater Point in the State of New Jersey, effective 
September 1, 1926. 

By Executive order dated September 1, 1926, Orange, Tex., 
and Beaumont, Tex., were created ports of entry in customs 
collection district No. 21 (Sabine), with headquarters at Port 
Arthur, Tex., effective 30 days from the date of the order. 

By Executive order dated October 2, 1926, the name of the 
port of Tia Juana, Calif., in customs collection district No. 27 
(Los Angeles), with headquarters at Los Angeles, Calif., was 
changed to San Ysidro, Calif., effective 30 days from the date 
of the order. 

By Executive order dated October 2, 1926, Sitka, Alaska, was 
created a port of entry in customs collettion district No. 31 
(Alaska), with headquarters at Juneau, Alaska, effective 30 
days from the date of the order. 


CALYIN COOLIDGE, 
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By Executive order dated November 13, 1926, the limits of 
customs collection district No. 27 (Los Angeles), with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Calif., were extended to include all 
that part of the State of California lying south of the north 
boundaries of San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino 
Counties, and the limits of customs collection district No. 28 
(San Francisco) were modified to comprise all of that part of 
the State of California lying north of the north boundaries of 
San Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino Counties, effective 
December 1, 1926. 

All of the above changes were dictated by considerations of 
economy and efficiency in the administration of customs and 
other statutes, with the enforcement of which the Customs 
Service is charged, as well as the necessities and convenience 
of commerce generally. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue White House, December 9, 1926. 


BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Reoorn by inserting therein 
a speech prepared by me and delivered before the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association, at Los Angeles, on the subject of 
branch banking. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL.. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
I insert herewith an address prepared by me and read before 
a American Bankers’ Association at Los Angeles, Calif., as 
ollows: 


“Branch banking is in its essence monopolistic, To say that if a 
large proportion of the banking interests of a State are centralized in 
She hands of five or six or a dozen branch banking institutions, and 
that these institutions will not combine, either as a result of direct 
conferences or agreement or of mutuality of interests, is to ignore the 
fundamental basis of human action. If any lessons are to be drawn 
from the development of large industrial enterprises in the United 
States, it is that the principle of centralization, when once inaugurated, 
will proceed, unless interfered with by government action, to a point 
of complete concentration in an individual or a group dominated by an 
individual.” 

The statements I have read to you are not the fulminations of some 
demagogue but are the thoughtful utterances of a man of financial 
experience, of sound business judgment, of keen human understanding, 
and of temperate speech, Mr. Henry M. Dawes, former Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

It is because we believe Mr. Dawes was right in his opinion that 
branch banking is monopolistic in character and that it leads to a 
highly centralized control over the fortunes of industry and of men 
and is inimical to the interests of our country that some of us have 
sought in any grant of branch-banking powers to national banks to 
confine such grants of powers to natlonal banks in present infected 
territory and to discourage the future extension of branch banking into 
territory not now permitting it. 

The effort to confine branch banking to present infected enter has 
been put into definite form in certain proposals in the McFadden bill, 
commonly known as the Hull amendments. Briefly, these amendments 
classify all banks, State and National, into two classes: Those located 
in States where State laws permit branch banking and those located in 
States where State laws do not permit branch banking. State laws 
permit branch banking in 22 States and do not permit branch banking 
in 26 States, 

To national banks the Hull amendments, in effect, say, “If you 
are located in States where, at the time of the approval of this act, 
you are suffering from the competition of State banks with branches, 
you, too, may have branches in cities of 25,000 or more, but not 
otherwise.” To State banks the Hull amendments, in effect, say, 
“We welcome your present and continued membership in the Federal 
reserve system; but if you are located in States not at the time of 


‘the approval of this act permitting branch banking, you may not 


take advantage of any subsequent change of the law of your own 
State and thereby acquire the right to do a branch banking business 
and at the same time maintain your membership in the Federal 
reserve system. If you value your membership in the Federal reserve 
system, you must forego branch banking; if you take up branch bank- 
ing, you must forego membership in the Federal reserve system, 
The Hull amendments, in effect, give powers to national banks where 
powers are now necessary to meet the competition of State banks, 
but seek to make identical the interests of national and State banks 
in States not now permitting branch banking to maintain the status 
quo in such States—in other words, in maintaining the independent 
banking system. 

It should be observed that the Hull amendments are not destruc- 
tive in their character or effect. They seek to undo nothing already 


done, They represent a practical compromise with an existing situa- 
tion, a compromise made necessary by the fact that 48 States, as well 
as the National Government, have power to pass laws for the charter- 
ing of banking institutions. Sometime in the future the Federal 
Government may boldly take over the whole power of legislating 
for banking institutions, both State and national, but that time has 
not yet arrived. ; 

To the Hull amendments, as I have briefiy outlined them, certain 
objections have been made. One of these objections is the lack of 
uniformity which would result in the banking practice among national 
banks throughout the United States. One distinguished Senator who 
has opposed these amendments has described that lack of uniformity 
as being similar to that described by Lincoln in his famous phrase— 
“a Union half slave, half free.“ We think the Senator whom we 
have quoted is unhappy in his quotation from Lincoln. For it sug- 
gests the natural inquiry as to which States would be similar to the 
slave States and which States would resemble the free States—which 
States would represent economic freedom and which States would 
represent financial servitude. I think that question will answer itself 
in your mind, as it does in mine. 

We admit the desirability of uniformity of banking practice when it 
can be had without undesirable results, but we see no requirement of 
uniformity based on any argument of essential justice as long as banks 
are competing on even terms with other banks of their own neighbor- 
hood, Banking is essentially a local business. Banks are local institu- 
tions. They draw their deposits from their own neighborhood. Their 
borrowing customers come from their own immediate vicinity. They 
are competing in business with other banks of their own neighborhood, 
and not with banks of other States. We see, therefore, no reason 
founded in essential justice requiring uniformity throughout the 
country. 

It should be noted that the situation immediately following the 
passage of the McFadden bill, either with or without the Hull amend- 
ments, would be exactly the same so far as uniformity among the States 
is concerned, The lack of uniformity in banking practice would exist 
in either event. National banks in 22 States would be permitted to 
have branches and in 26 States would not be permitted to have branches. 
But there would be this difference in the two situations—that under 
the McFadden bill without the Hull amendments there would be a 
natural inducement held out to the big national banks in States not 
permitting branch banking to join the big State banks in a campaign 
in their respective State capitals for the grant of branch banking privi- 
leges. As one Congressman has said, there would be a branch banking 
lobby in every State capital of 26 States. The steady extension of 
the practice of branch banking would go on in both national and State 
banks under the inducements of Federal legislation. With the Hull 
amendments made a part of the law we could confidently expect that 
that tendency would stop. We would stabilize the situation at the 
present state until we have had a larger experience and a better under- 
standing of branch banking. Finally, it should be noticed that Congress 
does not divest itself of power to meet any situation that may arise, 
It simply notifies the banking world that the power to do a branch 
banking business will be granted hereafter with reluctance. The Hull 
amendments are an assertion of a purpose by Congress to retain for 
itself the right to fix the powers of national banks, instead of handing 
that right over to the various States. What would you say of a Con- 
gress that passed an act that said, We authorize the incorporation of 
national banks, but all their powers shall be fixed by the law of the 
State in which they are located?” If you regard that as absurd, why 
should you regard as absurd a purpose by Congress to retain for itself 
the power to determine how much further branch banking shall be 
extended? 

The one way in which uniformity can be effected in the practice of 
national banks in the near future is by providing that national banks 
shal! have branch banking without reference to State law. That has, 
indeed, already been urged. If there are any in this audience who are 
opposed to branch banking but who are living in the illusion that, 
so far as they are concerned, this whole discussion is of no importance, 
because, forsooth, the law of their own State does not only not permit 
branch banking but actually prohibits it, and furthermore because the 
law of their own State on banking can not be changed without a ref- 
erendum vote, let me suggest that they are living in a false security. 
Should the McFadden bill be passed without the Hull amendments there 
will result naturally an increase in branch-banking influence and 
branch-banking political power throughout the country, following which 
the next inevitable step would be the granting to national banks branch- 
banking privileges without reference to State law. 

Another, and the most plausible, argument against the Hull amend- 
ments is usually stated in the form of a question: What if 1 or more 
of the 26 States not now permitting branch banking should subse- 
quently change its laws so as to permit such practice? Assuming that 
the Hull amendments were a part of the Federal law, would you not 
in such case seriously embarrass the national banks in such States? 
Anyone can ask a hypothetical question that will make the most ele- 
mentary proposition of good sense look absurd, and the question asked 
is one of that class. We are dealing with human probabilities and not 
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with hypothetical possibilities. Everyone here knows, and if he does 
not know, I speak out of 20 years’ legislative experience, and I will 
tell him so, that no economic proposal ever comes to a legislative body 
walking on its own hind legs. It has always come in the portfolio 
of some legislative lobbyist representing some economic group hoping 
to gain by its passage. If the possibility of profit is absent, as it would 
be in States not now permitting branch banking in case the McFadden 
bill with the Hull amendments is law, the motive for passing an act 
permitting branch banking in the 26 States not now permitting it will 
be gone, and no such act or acts are likely to be passed. I speak with 
confidence when I say that the inclusion of the Hull amendments in 
the McFadden bill will stop a further extension of branch banking into 
territory where it is not now permitted. One objector to these amend- 
ments has stated that it would freeze the situation as it is. I accept 
his description. 

A further objection to the Hull amendments is based on the assertion 
that branch banking is a perfectly natural economic development, and 
being a natural development it is assumed that it is a perfectly in- 
evitable development. Assumed to be an inevitable development, the 
argument is, Why stand in its way? We are perfectly willing to admit 
that branch banking is a natural development. So are all forms of 
monopoly natural developments. But natural and desirable and in- 
evitable are not synonymous words. Because a tendency is natural it 
is not necessarily desirable, still less inevitable. The whole history of 
our civilization is made up of restrictions put upon perfectly natural 
developments. Children born out of wedlock are frequently called 
natural children, but the bearing of children of that kind is not con- 
sidered socially desirable. Weeds in a garden are a perfectly natural 
development, but the gardener digs them out. Branch banking is a 
noxious growth in our financial field, and if, perchance, it is nec- 
essary to recognize it, it is not necessary to encourage an extended 
growth. 

A still further argument used against the Hull amendments is that 
they are an impairment of the rights of the State. This argument was 
so feebly pressed and is in itself so absurd that we do not feel it neces- 
sary to give it much attention. If it is the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to legislate for the correction and protection of a national 
banking system, it is certainly its duty to make any reasonable condi- 
tions with reference to the membership of State banks in the Federal 
reserve system that will help protect the reserve system and protect 
national banks against unfair competition. 

The struggle between those who are urging branch banking and those 
who are opposing it is something more than a struggle between the big 
fish who wish to swallow the little fish and the little fish who do not 
wish to be swallowed. It is a fight that profoundly affects the economic 
and social life of America through its effect upon business. It is a 
fight for the business man of small and modcrate-size operations, for 
his prosperity and well being. Š 

Big business, with its inspiring leadership by really big business men, 
counts much in the prosperity of this country. But the small and 
moderate-size business enterprises of our country, built upon the cour- 
age, sagacity, and enterprise of the ordinary man, count more. It is 
for this man the opponent of branch banking is fighting; it is this man 
who has made possible the marvelous development of America. He has 
accomplished great things, because here, as nowhere else in the world, 
the warm sunshine of opportunity has brought out the latent and 
unseen powers of the ordinary man. Opportunity is what America has 
meant to mankind, Opportunity is what the independent community 
banking system means to American business. 

In the more primitive stages of our country’s development a strong 
arm, a stout heart, a rifle, and a few tools were all a man needed. 
He could go out into the wilderness and build a home and make a 
fortune, The rich resources of prairie, stream, and mountain were his 
for the asking. His capital requirements were none. It is needless to 
say those days have gone never to return. Land of rich soil costs 
money—the gold has been washed out of the California sands. A man 
must have capital now to develop anything no matter what his indi- 
vidual genius may be or how strong his arm or stout his courage. 
The reservoirs of credits are the banks. To secure credit a man must 
be known. His courage, enterprise, and sagacity can be known only 
to his neighbors—to those who know him. It is at this piace that 
the branch-banking system fails. The hired clerks of branch banking 
ean not with safety be given authority to make commercial loans. The 
absentee officers of the central bank can not well judge of credits far 
away. Furthermore, it takes time. It is at this place that branch 
banking fails, and it is at this place that the independent community 
bank serves its great purpose. It gives to the ordinary man the ability 
to know, and to know quickly, what his credit is and how far he may 
go. It gives him credit where he could not get it of a branch bank. 
The economic independence of the average small business man is what 
the independent community banking system stands for and what the 
opponents of branch banking are striving to maintain, and the fight is 
not yet over. 

As justification of my own appearance before this body of baukers 
may I be permitted to say that the question at issue is not one requir- 
ing the testimony of experts. It is simply a question of public policy 


in which the opinion of any thoughtful man with vision enough to 
look just a little way ahead is as much entitled to respect as the 
opinion of the greatest experts. It is a question whether you wish to 
put the funds of the many millions of our people into the financial 
control of a very, very few. Perhaps that control would be wise. 
Those who seek that control undoubtedly think so. Perhaps it would 
be wise, too, if we gave up our political democracy and vested all 
political powers in the hands of a very few. In my opinion we are 
not ready to do either. 


ADDRESS OF HON, LISTER HILL, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein, an ad- 
dress delivered by the Hon. Lister Hitz, a Representative 
from the State of Alabama, on the 12th of November, 1926, 
relating to the economic situation of the cotton-producing 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me, I 
insert herewith a speech of Hon. Lister HILE, of Alabama, on the 
cotton situation delivered over the radio at the Alabama Poly- 
technie Institute at Auburn, Ala., on the evening of November 
9 . 
ee ECONOMIC SITUATION IN COTTON STATES 

Men everywhere are anxiously wondering how far suffering and 
ruin will follow in the wake of the present incredibly low price of 
cotton. They know that during the last six years American farmers 
earned an average of exactly one-half of 1 per cent upon their 
capital investment, and that last year they received for their serv- 
ices, labor, including family labor and management, an average of 
only $648 for each farm family. They know that the cotton farmer 
earned even less than this. As ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, 
himself a large cotton farmer in the South and a grain and livestock 
farmer in the West, says in a recent article in the New York Times: 
“Suppose you should awake some morning and find in your morning 
newspaper a story under these headlines, ‘Interest upon corporate 
capital investment reduced from 11 per cent to 3.5 per cent; wages 
in industry reduced from $1,250 to $648; wages of those engaged in 
transportation reduced from $1,570 to $648.’ What a startled and 
panic-stricken world you would look out upon. And yet you would 
only behold a world reduced to the present status of agriculture.” 

We know that of all American farmers the cotton farmer through 
the years has received less pay for his labor than that received by any 
other large class of laborers in the United States. Many cotton 
farmers have gone on year after year doing little or no more than 
breaking even financially. Cotton is produced by the help of tens 
and hundreds of thousands of women and children who get a mere 
pittance for their labor. In Alabama in 1920, the year of the last 
Federal census, 382,000 men and 123,000 women were listed as agri- 
cultural workers. Many a cotton farmer’s wife and daughter work 
in the field during the planting and cultivating season and again 
during the picking season. Nowhere else in America do so many 
women labor in the fields, 

Year after year with high courage, with unfaltering heroism, with 
unending devotion the southern cotton farmer has labored, has worked, 
has toiled, has poured out the sweat of his brow with little or no 
reward, because single-handed and alone, try as he would, he has been 
unable to market his crop so as to receive a fair return upon it. 
There has been but one certain thing about the sale of his crop, and 
that has been that it would be sold to his disadvantage and that he 
would fail to make a living profit upon it. To-day he stands upon the 
brink of bankruptcy and utter ruin because of the present surplus of 
cotton and the fact that when the crop was gathered he had no sys- 
tem with which to wisely and economically take the surplus off the 
market. We know that according to Government statistics there is 
no net surplus of cotton over a period of five or six years. The south- 
ern cotton farmer produces no more cotton than the world needs and 
consumes. For the fiye years 1920 through 1924, this country raised 
an annual average cotton crop of only 10,984,584 bales. And yet the 
surplus which comes some years breaks the price so low as to break the 
farmers. In similar manner temporarily unneeded supplies of cotton 
flood the market at times during the year and have a like depressing 
effect on price. This comes about because most cotton farmers sell 
at harvest time or shortly thereafter and they can not individually 
put on the market throughout the year just the amount when and as 
needed. 

The great problem that confronts the cotton farmer is to properly 
market his crop and to remove the blighting effect of a temporary 
surplus. I believe that the Haugen bill as we amended it and for 
which many of us labored and fought in the last session of Congress, 
holds the solution of this problem. i believe that had that bill as 


amended become a law, we would not now witness the distress which 
casts its gloom over the South. The bill as amended handed the 
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southern cotton farmer on a silver waiter $75,000,000 of Government 
money to be used as a revolving fund for handling surplus cotton. 

In the bill as amended the necessary machinery was provided to 
make effective buying, storing, and handling of surplus commodities 
by operating through cooperative associations, subsidiaries of coopera- 
tive associations, or other business organizations. If the bill as 
amended had passed, to-day we would have a $75,000,000 revolving 
fund to take the surplus off the market, carry it until it was needed, 
stabilize the market at fair and profitable prices, and at the end of 
two years we would have a system whereby the southern cotton farmer 
on his own resources could permanently protect himself against market 
demoralization. As Mr. B. W. Kilgore, the president of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Association, well says, the $75,000,000 would have 
bought outright at prevailing prices one and one-quarter million bales 
of cotton, and by securing from commercial sources loans of 50 per 
cent of the value of cotton, which could have easily been done, two 
and a half million bales could have been taken off the market. As Mr. 
Kilgore further says, this would have had a material and unquestioned 
effect in increasing the price of cotton. Hon, Clarence Ousley, of Texas, 
a distinguished agricultural economist, well says: “I have never been 
as enthusiastic about the Haugen bill as some of its supporters, but I 
am confident that if Congress had passed that bill and provided the 
initial Government appropriation as authorized we could retire 8,000,000 
or 4,000,000 bales of this year’s crop.” Ex-Governor Lowden was a 
devoted and vigorous advocate of the Haugen bill, and it is therefore 
not surprising to read from him in the article to which I have referred, 
the following: “If there were not surpluses some years, there would 
be a deficiency in others, and then the world would be lacking in 
sufficient food and clothes. If, however, the farmer alone must bear 
the crushing burden of a surplus under the slow operation of economic 
Jaws, the time will come when there will be no surplus and when the 
world, therefore, will go hungry and half clothed. So, in the interest 
of sociéty as well as of the farmer, we must contrive some method 
by which the surpluses of the essentials of life shall become a benefit 
to him who produces them—not a burden. It is clear that the 
individual farmer can not do this.” But this is the very thing that 
the Haugen bill as amended proposed to do. 

Other nations have had the problem of a surplus of natural products 
As Mr. W. L. Bruce, of Catherine, Ala., a leading 
agriculturist and distinguished thinker, asks In a timely letter to the 
Selma Times-Journal under date of October 14 last: “How did the 
British double and treble the price of rubber? Did the Government ald 
them? How did the bankrupt planters of Brazil treble the price of 
coffee? Did their Government help them? How does Chile maintain 
the price of their nitrates? Does their Government assist them? The 
Cubans must not grind a stalk of cane until January 1. Who gave 
these orders?“ We know that the rubber planters in the eastern colo- 
nies of Great Britain were practically bankrupt because of the low price 
they were receiving for their rubber. The British Government became 
interested in their troubles and worked out for them the Stevenson 
plan, whereby the supply of rubber in the markets of the world has 
been adjusted to the actual demands of commerce. As a result of the 
operation of this plan the price of rubber has greatly increased, and no 
portion of the British Empire is enjoying more prosperity than those 
far-off colonies. A few years ago the coffee growers of Brazil found 
themselves in dire distress due to unrestricted competition. The Gov- 
ernment adopted a plan for centralized selling to adjust the supply to 
the world demand. To-day the coffee market of the world is stabilized 
and the coffee producers of Brazil are happy and prosperous. At the 
close of the World War Australia and New Zealand had on hand a vast 
quantity of wool, which threatened disaster to the woolgrowers. 
Through the action of the British Government an organization of the 
growers for the handling of the huge carry-over was perfected, the 
price of wool was stabilized, and the disaster averted. 

The enemies of the Haugen bill as amended denounce it as a subsidy. 
I deny that the grant to the southern cotton farmers of a right to 
use a $75,000,000 revolving fund for two years is a subsidy in any 
true sense of that word. The grant would merely put cotton farmers 
on a temporary equality with the producers of other agricultural 
products on which there is a tariff under existing law. We hear no 
complaint because the Federal Government is to-day operating at a 
financial loss barges on the Warrior River here in Alabama. We 
hear no condemnation of the Government having given hundreds of 
millions of dollars to build railroads across the country. We hear 
no charge of subsidy in the spending by the Government of other hun- 
dreds of millions for the irrigation of great arid areas in the West. 
There is no criticism of a subsidy to labor because the Government 
stopped the flow of immigrants into this country, There is no outery 
of subsidy to the railroads beeause the Government loaned them hun- 
dreds of millions of the people’s money and enacted a law giving them 
an assured income. Under the operation of this law, known as the 
Federal transportation act, the class 1 roads of the South which 
own and operate more than 90 per cent of the railway mileage in 
the South have been making enormous profits. In 1924 their earnings 
amounted to approximately $10,000,000 in excess of the fair rate 
of return fixed by the law which is 5% per cent. In 1925 their 
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earnings amounted to nearly thirty millions of dollars in excess of 
the fair rate of return and their earnings up to date demonstrate 
that they will substantially exceed those of 1925. Startling as it 
may seem under the operation of the transportation act, Southern 
railroads are continuing to increase their rates and revenues wherever 
it is possible for them to do so in the general revision of the rates 
on all commodities now taking place in the Southern territory. Just 
a few months ago when the railroads came to reyise the fertilizer 
rates in the South they proposed to readjust the rates in such a way 
as to bring to them an additional revenue of more than a million and 
a half dollars from the fertilizer traffic alone. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission did not grant the railroads 
the rates they asked for, but did provide a basis of rates which on 
the whole will increase the railroads’ revenue derived from the ship- 
ment of fertilizer and fertilizer material. The hearings on the trans- 
portation act conducted by the committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on Interstate and Foreign Commerce during the Sixty-eighth 
Congress brought out for the first time the fact that agriculture is 
paying more than twice its just share of the revenue that railroads 
receive for freight transportation, agriculture furnishing less than 9 
per cent of the total volume of railroad freight traffic and paying over 
18 per cent of the revenue the railroads receive for freight carried. 
Although there is no cry of subsidy against the transportation act, this 
act must be changed. The Interstate Commerce Commission must be 
divested of its great and plenary power. That power must be placed 
to a large degree in a number of regional commissions sitting through- 


out the country, so that the farmer, the merchant, the small shipper į 


may have his day in court and protect himself from extortionate freight 
rates. Furthermore, as Mr. Herbert Hoover, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, said in a far-seeing address in Seattle, Wash., on August 21 last, 
the Federal Government must develop our wonderful waterways, that 
agriculture and the Nation generally may have the benefits of water 
rates so cheap in comparison with railroad rates. - 

If there was ever a subsidy on earth, the present high protective 
tariff Imposed by the Federal Government under the Fordney-McCumber 
Act is one. The late Senator Knute Nelson, a rock-ribbed Republican 
from Minnesota, said of the enactment of this act: “They came with 
their handbags, they swarmed the lobbies of the Capitol, and few if 
any left disappointed.” Standing on the floor of the Senate a few 
days before the adjournment of the last session of Congress, the great 
Republican Senator from Idaho, Mr, BORAH, said: 

“TI voted against the present tariff bill, not because I am opposed 
to the principle of protection but because, first, I am opposed to the 
abuse of it, and from my viewpoint many of the duties were inde- 
fensiblee * * +» 

Each year under this law $3,500,000,000 are taken out of the 
pockets of the farmers and consumers of America and poured into 
the pockets of the great predatory interests, The tariff on sugar 
alone costs the housewives of this country over $650,000 a day. The 
tariff on ammonium phosphate, a very valuable fertilizer, is $30 a 
ton and so high that this commodity can not be imported into this 
country, but is sent out of this country from Warner, N. J., to Japan. 
The tarif is so high that our own farmers can not buy ammonium 
phosphate, but Japan can buy it from us. The tariff on ammonium 
sulphate, another very valuable fertilizer, is $5 a ton. The same 
people who profit from these unjust tariffs on fertilizers combining with 
other selfish interests have kept the Government from carrying out the 
purpose to which Muscle Shoals was dedicated, namely, to use it for 
the farmers, to cut in half the cost of their fertilizers. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky, Hon, Davio H. KINCHELOE, on 
January 29 last on the floor of the House of Representatives in dis- 
cussing the tariff and the farmer said: “On every plow, binder, hoe, 
rake, wagon, truck, bridle bit, harness buckle that the farmer buys 
he has to pay either a direct or an indirect tariff. He pays a tariff 
on the knives, forks, spoons, dishes for his table, A tariff on his 
tablecloth and on the crockery for his kitchen. If he wants to build 
a home he pays a tariff on all the brick, slate, glass, and nails that 
go into same. If he decides that he wants some musical instruments 
for himself and family, he pays a tariff on that. If he has his horses 
and mules shod, he pays a tariff on the horseshoes and nails. When 
he buys a pocketknife, a shotgun, an automobile, he pays a tariff on 
that. If he writes a letter, he has to pay a tariff on his pen and 
penholder. If he wants to go fishing he pays a tariff on his fishhooks 
and line. And if after a meal he wants a toothpick, he pays a tariff 
on that. When his wife does the washing she has to pay a tariff on 
her galvanized washtub, washboard, and soap, She pays a tariff on 
clothesline, as well as the clothespins, If his wife and the girls want 
an umbrella or parasol they pay a tariff on it. If they need some 
books and eyes for their dresses, they pay a tariff on them. If they 
need pins, even safety pins, they pay a tariff on them. If his wife 
needs some window shades or curtains for the home she pays a tariff 
on them. If the farmer or laborer has any children and wants them 
to enjoy the Christmas toys of the mysterious Santa Claus he has to 
pay a tariff on them. If the farmer or laborer has to be operated on 
the instruments that the surgeon uses have a tariff on them, and even 
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the anesthetic used to put him to sleep has a tariff on it. When he 
dies the shroud and casket that inclose his lifeless form have a 
tariff on them; the material used to make the hearse, which carries 
his remains to the grave, has a tariff on it; the wooden box which 
incloses his casket has a tariff on it; the screws which go into the 
box have a tariff on them; and the spade which digs his grave has a 
tariff on it. What a sweet consolation it is for a man to go from this 
world into another conscious of these facts.” 

On practically everything the farmer uses he pays a tariff levy of 
from 10 to 80 per cent. Is it surprising that some 700,000 farmers 
have gone into bankruptcy under the operation of the present Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act? A farming population of 2,500,000 people re- 
duced to poverty and want, because of this discriminatory legislation. 
The Fordney-McCumber Act places around this country a tariff wall 
so high that it is impossible for foreign nations to ship their goods 
into America and sell them to us. Each year we must sell to foreign 
nations from 60 to 70 per cent of our cotton. To-day we hold over 
one-half of the gold of the world. Unless these foreign nations can 
sell their goods to us and get some of that gold in return they have 
no money with which to buy our cotton. In the face of this cruel and 
outrageous subsidy of the Fordney-McCumber Act who dares have the 
temerity to compiain of the use of the $75,000,000 in the Haugen bill 
as amended? This bill as amended would bring to the southern cotton 
farmer that stability, that prosperity, that happiness to which he is so 
entitled and which the Brazilian coffee grower, the Australian wool- 
grower, and the British rubber grower enjoys. The great financial and 
industrial interests of the East would not permit its passage in the last 
session of Congress. As Judge William H. Taylor, the nestor of the 
black belt, well said in a letter to the Montgomery Advertiser under 
date of October 18 last: Big business would have none of it. It 
helped the poor.” Big business brought all of its tremendous influence 
to bear upon the Coolidge administration and encompassed the defeat 
of the bill. 

When Congress convenes in December I shall return to Washington, 
taking with me in my mind's eye a picture of the present distressing 
situation, and with heart resolved and purpose fixed I shall carry on 
the great fight for the passage of the Haugen bill as amended, I shall 
return to Congress to work and to fight for the southern cotton farmer; 
for him who through the sweat of his brow gives to America her 
balance in trade and brings into her coffers from distant lands more 
gold than any of her sons; for him who well on the highway of his 
daily toil receives the first greetings of the sun and continues his 
weary march through the slow progression of the hours till amidst 
the falling shadows of evening he turns his tired steps homeward; for 
him who is a partner with God to liberate the forces of nature and 
clothe the teeming millions of the Republic. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recoxp upon the subject of the judges’ salary 
bill, passed this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, this is not a speech. It is a state- 
ment by me to be inserted in the Recorp to show that I opposed 
and voted against S. 2858, just passed, making heavy increases 
in the salaries of Federal judges. I wanted to make a speech 
against this bill but only one hour was allowed on each side 
and it was impossible for me to get the necessary time. I 
therefore have to content myself with this statement in the 
Record. This bill increases the salaries of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States from $15,000 to 
$20,500 per year; the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from $14,500 to $20,000; the circuit judges 
from $8,500 to $12,500; the district judges from $7,500 to 
$10,000; the Chief Justice of the Court of Claims from $8,000 
to $12,500; other judges of the Court of Claims from $7,500 
to $12,500; the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia from $9,000 to $12,500; other justices of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia from $8,500 
to $12,500; the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia from $8,000 to $10,500; the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia from 
$7,500 to $10,000; the presiding judge of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals from $8,500 to $12,500; other judges 
of the United States Court of Customs Appeals from $8,500 
to 812.500; and members of the Board of General Appraisers, 
which board functions as the customs trial court, from $9,000 
to $10,000 per year. 

There is no justification for these increases. Under the 
present law the judges of the Federal courts receive the salaries 
outlined above, the lowest being $7,500 per year and ranging 
from that up to $15,000 per year. They hold their positions 
for life, subject to removal by impeachment for misbehavior. 
They have in addition to their salaries most liberal provisions 


made for their personal expenses and official equipment and 
convenience. After they have served for a sufficient time and 
reach the age of 70 years they may retire and draw their 
salaries during the rest of their lives. The places are now so 
attractive that there is a great scramble for practically every 
place. For a vacaney which developed a few days ago there 
are now more than 40 applicants, many of whom are lawyers 
of the very highest class. This is the usual condition, 

Federal judges do not resign because of insufficient compen- 
sation. Very few of them ever resign. Of the great number 
of them all over the United States only 10 resigned or retired 
during the years 1924 and 1925. Several of these resignations 
were for the purpose of accepting appointments to higher 
places on the Federal bench at existing salaries. Four were 
retirements under the law because of advancing age, Only one 
indicated that the salary was not sufficient. He was a New 
York judge who probably had a very attractive law practice 
proposition inviting him. 

The statement that this bill is passed to enable the Govern- 
ment to get good Federal judges, or that it is to prevent them 
from resigning, is a mere pretext without any foundation in 
fact. 

This is the first bill to pass during this session of Congress. 
It provides a considerable increase in the expenses of Govern- 
ment. That is the direction in which the Government is con- 
stantly going. Some lawyers, large business concerns, and some 
other taxpayers at home plead for the reduction of expenses of 
Government in general and usually plead for each particular 
increase in such expenditures. If Government expenses and 
taxes are to be decreased, it will have to be by reduction 
of particular expenditures. 

But many of our friends at home and many of my colleagues 
plead for economy in the abstract and ask and yote for the 
increase of Government expenditures in particular instances. 

It is a part of the fiscal history of the United States that 
after a major war Government expenditures have never gone 
as low as double the amount of Government. expenditures 
prior to that war. In the case of the World War they never 
went as low as three times the ayerage annual expenditures 
just prior to that war. For many years immediately preceding 
the World War the amal expenditures of the Government of 
the United States were around $1,000,000,000. They were 
reduced below that figure by the Democratic administration of 
President Cleveland and were again raised to above that figure 
as soon as the Republicans came in. The Wilson administra- 
tion succeeded in again reducing them to below $1,000,000,000 
annually before the outbreak of the World War. The Repub- 
licans who have had charge since the World War have never 
gotten them as low as $3,000,000,000 per year, and have started 
upward with them again. President Coolidge, during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, asked for the appropriation of above 
$4,000,000,000 during this session, which is about four times 
the amount of the high figures prior to the World War, and 
this Congress starts off by practicing “Coolidge economy,” 
which is by enlarging Government expenditures. 

Every farmer, mill or factory worker, or other productive 
laborer in the country will have to help pay these increases. 
Gentlemen say that the bill will only burden them further 
to the extent of a penny each. That is said in connection with 
practically every piece of burdensome legislation proposed in 
this House or in State legislatures or elsewhere. Because 
each bill does not by itself bankrupt the people its passage 
z one on the ground that it will cost each citizen but a 

e. 

But there are hundreds or thousands of such measures 
adopted in county seats, State capitals, and in Washington, the 
aggregate of which has piled government expenditures up to 
an appalling amount and run city, county, State, and national 
taxes up to a ruinous figure. The taking of one drop of a 
man’s blood does not bleed him to death, but it is easily possi- 
ble to take enough single drops of blood to kill him. This 
very process in county seats, in State capitals, and in the 
National Congress is laying upon the American people a stagger- 
ing burden of taxation. 

Farmers and laboring people pay much more than their fair 
share of all such taxation, and this evil is worse aggravated 
in the payment of the expenses of running the Federal Govern- 
ment, American farmers are in a state of distress. No one 
thing causes their distress. . It is caused by many things. 
One of the important contributing causes of their distress is 
taxation—National, State, and county. So long as we continue 
to adopt these measures because they increase burdens only a 
little, and say every time that we will do it just this once,” 
we will continue to burden poor and moderately circumstanced 
people. This session of Congress is beginning its work by 
adding littles to the burden of taxpayers and productive peo- 
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ple. If it can not do any big things to improve their condi- 
tion I would be glad to see it engage in doing little things to 
help them instead of carrying forward this old system of lay- 
ing upon them additional burdens little by little. 

I probably would not enter this statement in the Record if 
the majority of us who opposed this measure had succeeded 
in getting a record yote. We tried to do that and failed. Gen- 
tlemen who are afraid to have the people at home know how 
they voted often adopt these tactics and thereby prove that 
they know that the people whom they are supposed to repre- 
sent will not favor their action. Members of Congress do not 
hide votes which they think their people will approve by refus- 
ing to make a record of them. 

Moreover, this bill was pending for some weeks or months 
prior to the adjournment of the last session of Congress, but 
these gentlemen who now vote overwhelmingly for it did not 
want to go home and face their constituents with a vote like 
this in their record. Therefore, the bill was postponed in 
order that it might wait until Members got by this year's 
elections. 

For the reasons I have stated, and others, this bill should 
not pass. The action of Members in refusing a record vote 
shows that they are not proud of a vote for it, or that they 
are afraid their constituents will not approve it. 

I think we should face the issues here squarely and let our 
constituents know what we are doing and why we do it. To 
that end I am inserting this statement in the RECORD, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now: 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


December 10, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


`” COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Friday, December 10, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(2 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30, room 246) 


To consider the work of the committee during the present 
session, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

739. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
statement embodying the number of documents received and 
distributed during the fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

740. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement embodying the aggregate number of various publi- 
cations issued during the fiscal year 1926, the cost of paper used 
for such publications, the cost of printing, cost of preparation 
of copy, and the number distributed; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

741, A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement of expenditures made by this department and 
charged to the appropriations “Contingent expenses, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1926, fiscal year ended June 30, 1926"; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

742. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement showing what officers or employees (other than 
special agents, inspectors, or employees who in the discharge 
of their regular duties are required to constantly travel) haye 
traveled on official business from Washington to points outside 
the District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

743. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

744. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Wilapa Harbor, Wash, (H. Doc. No. 565); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 
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745. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, 
for the fiscal year 1922 and prior years, in the sum of 
$2,570.20 (H. Doc. No. 566); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

746. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
War submitting an estimate of appropriation to pay claims 
for damages to or loss of privately owned property in the 
sum of $322.18, which have been adjusted and which require 
an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 567); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

747. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce submitting an estimate of appropriation to 
pay claims for damages to privately owned property in the sum 
of $549.79, which have been adjusted and require an appropria- 
tion for their payment (H. Doc. No. 568) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

748. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Commerce submitting an estimate of appropriation to 
pay a claim for damages to privately owned property in the 
sum of $20, which has beeen adjusted and which require an 
appropriation for its payment (H. Doc. No. 569) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

749. A communication from the President of the United 

States, transmitting four communications from the Postmaster 
General submitting estimates of appropriations in the sum of 
$12,244.03 to pay claims for damages to or losses of privately 
owned property which has been adjusted and which requires an 
appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 570); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. R. 13492. 
A bill authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any of 
them, residing in the State of Washington, to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1614). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 13494. 
A bill to permit detailing of employees of the Indian field 
service to the Washington office; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1615). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. R. 14250. 
A bill to authorize reimposition and extension of the trust 
period on lands held for the use and benefit of the Capitan 
Grande Band of Indians in California; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1616). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 564. An 
act confirming in States and Territories title to lands granted 
by the United States in the aid of common or public schools; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1617). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 14684) to protect the Gov- 
ernment and the public from shortages of coal; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 14685) authorizing an appro- 
priation for the payment of tuition of Crow Indian children 
attending Montana State public schools; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 14686) to regulate the 
manufacture and sale of substitutes for butter, known as mar- 
garine, oleomargarine, and butterine, and to protect the makers 
of butter and the users of butter from fraudulent imitation of 
butter, and to prevent the evasion of the taxes and penalties 
imposed in furtherance of the purposes of this act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 14687) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within the 
District of Columbia to be used as sites for public buildings; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 14088) to authorize the 
building of a bridge across the Waccamaw River in South 
Carolina; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr, BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 14689) amending para- 
graph 5, schedule A, Title VIII, of public law No. 20; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 14690) to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended July 2, 1926; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 14691) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 14692) providing for the 
appointment of a commission to study, inspect, and report upon 
the government and conditions in the island of Porto Rico; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14693) amend- 
ing section 230 of the act of February 26, 1926, entitled “An 
act to reduce and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes,” by reducing the annual tax on corpora- 
abe from 13% to 10 per cent; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 14694) to provide for the 
preservation, completion, maintenance, operation, and use of 
the United States Muscle Shoals project for war, navigation, 
fertilizer manufacture, electric power production, and other 
purposes, and in connection therewith, the incorporation of the 
Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation and the lease to it 
of said project; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 14695) to amend the na- 
pene defense act, as amended; to the Committee on Military 

Ts, 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 14696) to amend 
the salary rates contained in the compensation schedules of the 
act of March 4, 1923, entitled “An act to provide for the classi- 
fication of civilian positions within the District of Columbia 
and in the field service”; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14697) to provide a commission 
to ascertain the feasibility of constructing a stadium in 
Potomac Park, in the District of Celumbia, in memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 14698) to create a national 
memorial military park at and in the vicinity of Kennesaw 
Mountain, in the State of Georgia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 14699) to enlarge 
and remodel the entrance of the post-office building at Olean, 
N. X.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 14700) regulating 
Indian allotments disposed of by will; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 14701) to extend collect-on- 
delivery service and limits of indemnity to third and fourth 
class domestic parcels on which the first-class rate of postage 
is paid; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14702) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to charge a fee for inquiries made for patrons concerning reg- 
istered, insured, or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
money orders; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14703) to authorize the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on- 
delivery parcels; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14704) for 
the suppression of traffic in firearms equipped with muffling 
appliances, through national and interstate commerce and the 
Postal Service subject to the jurisdiction and laws of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 299) for the 
purposes of providing a day of rest on December 25, 1926, for 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 300) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to Private Charles 
Crames Post, No. 225, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Bronx, New York City, necessary tents, cots, and blan- 
kets for use in the establishment of a veterans’ camp between 
May 15 and September 15 each year; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 14705). granting an increase of 
pension to Mattie Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (II. R. 14706). granting an increase 
of pension to William Crawford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14707) for the relief of William H. Burke; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14708) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to place the name of Joseph F. Ritcherdson on the rolls of 
Company C, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and issue him an honorable discharge; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 14709) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha E. Brown; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R, 14710) granting a pension to 
Anna L. Myers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 14711) granting a pen- 
sion to Luther G. Pugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14712) granting a pension to Walter L. 
Ross; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14713) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma F. Derryberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 14714) granting an 
increase of pension to Zenas A. Hinson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 14715) granting a pension 
to William E. Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 14716) granting a pension 
to Drucilla Van Nest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14717) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Williams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 14718) for the promotion and 
retirement of William H. Santelmann, leader of the United 
States Marine Band; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 14719) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice Finch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14720) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Herrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14721) granting an increase of pension 
to Cordelia Safford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14722) granting an increase of pension 
to Ellen V. Archambeault; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14723) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria McGinniss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14724) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Bame; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14725) granting an increase of pension to 
Verona E. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14726) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14727) 
granting an increase of pension to Vernon L. Johnson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 14728) granting a pension 
to Charles ©. Thornburg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 14729) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia A. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14730) granting an increase of 
pension to Julia M. Lindsay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14731) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza K. D. Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14782) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary L. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14783) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles A. Heltzman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14734) granting 
a pension to Anna E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 14735) for the relief of 
Rebecca J. Rider; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 14736) for the relief 
of Albert Miller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14737) for the relief of Jeremiah F. 
Mahoney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14738) for the relief of Leslie E. George; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14789) for the relief of Clyde Smith; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14740) for the relief of Joseph M. Hay- 
den; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14741) for the relief of Arthur Jacobs; 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14742) for the relief of Walter E. Sharon; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14743) for the relief of William D. 
Power; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14744) for the relief of Maurice 8. 
Cleary: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14745) for the relief of Herbert Eaton 
Raynes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14746) for the relief of James E. 
Hughes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14747) granting an increase of pension to ö 


Evelyn G. Burrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14748) granting an increase of pension to 
Faustina B. Barton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14749) granting a pension to Rebecca 
Backman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14750) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael J. Haggerty ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14751) granting a pension to Jacob W. 
Houser; to the Committee on Pensions. ` 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 14752) for the relief of 
W. S. Smallwood; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, GREEN of Florida: A. bill (H. R. 14753) for the 
relief of Ralph Ole Wright and Varina Belle Wright; to the 
Committee on Claims. 1 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (II. R. 14754) granting an increase of 
pension to Minerva J. Raybell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 14755) granting a pension 
to Florence Christie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 14756) for the 
relief of Kurt Falb; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14757) granting 
an increase of pension to Rufus M. Barnes; to the Committee 


-on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14758) granting a pension to Edwin 
Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 14759) granting a pension to 
Abbie A. Pike; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14760) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Everhart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14761) granting an increase of pension to 
Phoebe A. Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 14762) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline Kaak; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14763) granting a pension to Helen K. 
Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KISS: A bill (H. R. 14764) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14765) granting an increase of pension 
to Josephine Searle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 14766) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie Hummell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14767) granting a pension to Anna 
Horrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14768) granting an increase of pension to 
Betty S. Satterfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14769) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Horn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14770) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Rhodes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 14771) granting a pension to 
Margaret Newman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 14772) to correct the naval rec- 
cord of Simon A. Richardson; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. ; 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14773) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah E. Chase; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14774) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Jane Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14775) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarisa Markham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14776) 
granting an increase of pension to Weltha Reed; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14777) 
granting an increase of pension to Susanna Roundtree; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 14778) granting an increase 
of pension to Margarite Schmall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14779) granting a pension to Lovila S. 
Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14780) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Hines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14781) granting a pension to John J. 
Pokornowski; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14782) granting an increase of pension to 

Mary Racklyeft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 14783) granting an increase of pension to 
Bridget Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 14784) for the relief of 
Maud S. Grossetete; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14785) granting an increase of pension to 
Miguel Archuleta; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 14786) granting an increase 
of pension to John D. Lindsay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14787) granting un increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14788) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14789) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan A. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14790) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet Mealy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 14791) 
granting an increase of pension to Louise Lavender; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 14792) granting a pension. to 
Ella J. Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (II. R. 14793) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Older; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 14794) for the 
relief of Daniel Mangan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14795) granting an 
increase of pension to Susan A. Brooks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 14796) granting an increase 
of pension to Christina Nauman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14797) granting an increase of 
pension to Janet Tenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (II. R. 14798) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14799) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophia M. Nicholas; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 14800) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Keating; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWOOPH: A bill (H. R. 14801) granting an increase 
of pension to Claude W. Swartwood; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14802) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. W. Pollyard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14803) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Klinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14804) granting an increase of pension to 
Bertha C. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14805) granting a pension to Alfred 
Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14806) granting a pension to Richard F. 
Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 14807) granting a pension to 
Alexander Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14808) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte E. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (II. R. 14809) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Arminda V. Cornelius; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (II. R. 14810) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary W. Latta; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 14811) granting a pension 
to Ina G. Felch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 14812) granting an increase 
See to Clara L. De Hass; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 2 
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By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 14813) granting an in- 
créase of pension to Ellen E. Plumley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, ; 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 14814) granting an increase of 
3 to Kate McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 14815) granting an 
increase of pension to Addie H. Gardner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. + 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 14816) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah M. Parrill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 14817) granting an increase 
of pension to Richie A. Holmes; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14818) granting an increase of 5 
to Catherine Black; to the Committee on Invalid eee 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 14819) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie Barclay; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14820) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma Beden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 14821) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah A. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14822) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Donahue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14823) granting an increase of pension 
to Rebecca E. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 14824) for the relief of 
Mrs. Gill I. Wilson; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN; A bin (H. R. 14825) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jane F. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14826) granting an increase of pension 
5 1 B. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3292. Petition of the Danish Brotherhood, protesting section 
2 of the immigration act of 1924 reducing the number of immi- 
grants permitted to enter the United States annually; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

3293, Petition of Francis J. Sledzinski, protesting the sale 
of the present group of ships that make up the United States 
Shipping Board fleet; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

3294. Petition of Butte Chamber of Commerce, requesting 
the Committee on Banking and Currency to act on Senate bill 
756 immediately upon reconvening of the Congress, and to 
provide for its early submission to the House for final action 
thereon; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3295. Petition of the municipal board of the city of Manila, 
submitting to the Congress of the United States its most ener- 
getic protest against a bill to separate Mindanao, Sulu, and 
Palawan from the Philippine Archipelago; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3296. By Mr. ADKINS: Evidence in support of House bill 
13507, granting an increase of pension to Rebecca Patterson, 
and House bill 14571, granting an inerease of pension to 
Nianna M. Ruckel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3297. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of American Federation 
of Labor, favoring Senate bill 3170 and House bill 9498; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3298. By Mr. COYLE: Evidence in support of House bills 
13612, 13613, and 13614, granting increase of pensions to Diana 
Koch, Emily R. Albee, and Francis Haney; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3299. By Mr. DOYLE: Resolution of the city council of 
Chicago, asking that consideration be given to the proposition 
of transferring either the Military or Naval Academy to an 
appropriate location on the shores of Lake Michigan; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4300. Also, resolution of the Norwegian National League 
of Chicago, protesting against certain sections of the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. è 

4301. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of James 
H. S. Bates and 165 other citizens of the State of Washington, 
urging enactment of the resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment fixing the commencement of the terms of President, 
Vice President, and Members of Congress and fixing time of 
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assembling of Congress; to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

4302. By Mr. KUNZ: Resolution adopted in the regular meet- 
ing of the Norwegian National League of Chicago, held on the 
15th of November, 1926, protesting against the amendment to 
the immigration law, to become effective July 1, 1927, which 
will reduce the immigration quotas of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4303. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the Missoula Bird Club, 
Missoula, Mont., protesting against the proposed elimination 
of the Bechler Meadows from Yellowstone National Park; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

4304. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of New Mexico Bankers’ 
Association, fayoring the McFadden banking bill, with the 
Hull amendments; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4305. Also, petition of Wild Life Protection Campaign, in 
support of the Copeland-Merritt bill (S. 3580); to the Com- 
mittee. on Agriculture. 

4306. Also, petition of residents of Dexter, N. Mex., and 
Guadalupita, N. Mex., favoring Civil War pension legislation; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4307. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Mr. P. Johnson, 
Washington representative, favoring the passage of the Federal 
judges’ salary increase legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

4308. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, urging passage of the 
McFadden banking bill (H. R. 2); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

4309. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Evidence in support of House 
bill 14070, granting a pension to William D. Duerr; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

4310. By Mr. PRALL: Petition of New York State Bankers’ 
Association, held in Syracuse Saturday, November 20, 1926, 
favoring the amendment of the national banking laws; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4311. Also, petition of the National Council of Catholic 
Women, assembled in national convention, Milwaukee, Wis., 
October 10, 1926, regarding conditions in Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

4312. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of 35 citizens of Blan- 
chard, Page Comity, Iowa, for an acknowledgment of the 
authority of Christ and the law of God in the Constitution of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

4313. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of several retail dealers of 
Montgomery County, Pa., favoring Capper-Kelly resale price 
bill (H. R. 11); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4314. By Mr, WYANT: Protest of Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners of Pennsylvania against diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4315. Also, petition of Vandergrift Radio Listeners’ League, 
of Vandergrift, Pa., urging a bill to regulate radio broadcasting; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE 
Fray, December 10, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious Father, we do thank Thee for the manifold mercies 
so bountifully given unto us, granting to us many opportuni- 
ties for service and inclining us to follow in paths of righteous- 
ness and of truth, making ourselves benedictions to humanity. 
Hear our prayer this morning. May we be moved by the 
highest ends in life, to the glory of Thy name, through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the state of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Comptroller of the Currency, transmit- 
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ting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the Comptroller 
coyering the activities of the Currency Bureau for the year 
ended October 31, 1926, which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ALLEGED INJUSTICES IN THE PROMOTION LIST IN THE ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, reporting, pursuant to law, 
relative to alleged injustices existing in the promotion list of 
the Army and the promotion und retirement of officers, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

REPORTS OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting, pursnant to law, a statement show- 
ing permits and licenses issued under the authority of the 
Federal water power act, during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926, the parties thereto, the terms prescribed and the 
moneys received during the fiscal year 1926 on account of per- 
mits and licenses, which, with the accompanying statement, 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of War, chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report giving the aggre- 
gate number of various publications issued by the commission 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, with other details, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of War, chairman of the Federal Power Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, statements, which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, as follows: 

A statement of detail travel taken by officers of the Federal 
Power Commission to points outside the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; and 

A statement showing typewriters, adding machines, and 
other similar labor-saving devices purchased during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the disbursements made for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to the several States and Territories under the 
acts approved August 30, 1890, and March 4, 1907, applying a 
portion of the proceeds of the sale of public lands to the more 
complete endowment and support of colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, together with a statement 
of the amounts paid out to the several States and Territories 
since the enactment of said acts, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. . 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of travel expenses of certain officers and employees of 
the Interior Department on official business from Washington 
to points outside the District of Columbia during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, which, with the accompanying re- 
port, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
itemized statement of expenditures made by the Department 
of the Interior and charged to the appropriation “ Contingent 
Expenses, Department of the Interior, 1926,” during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, which, with the accompanying state- 
ment, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior relative to the following reports, re- 
quired by law to be transmitted to Congress, with the statement 
that the size and bulk of the reports being voluminous, copies 
were transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, which were referred to the Committee on Printing: 

A. report embodying the number of documents received and 
distributed by the Interior Department during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926; and 

A report embodying the aggregate number of various publi- 
cations issued during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the 
cost of paper, the cost of printing, the cost of preparation, and 
the number of each distributed, 

REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the fortieth annual report 
of the commission, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, 

TRAVEL EXPENSES OF SHIPPING BOARD 

The VICA PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement of travel 
expenses of officers and employees of the board on official 
business from Washington to points outside the District of 
Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

REPORTS OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the following reports, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed: 

A report of the receipts and expenditures of the Senate for 
the period from January 1 to June 30, 1926 (S. Doc. No, 162); 
and 

A report of all property belonging to the United States Sen- 
ate in his possession on December 6, 1926 (S. Doc. No. 169). 


REPORT OF ASSISTANT DISBURSING AGENT (S. DOC. NO. 168) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant disbursing agent of the Senate, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of receipts and expenditures 
of the Senate for the period from July 1 to December 31, 
1925, inclusive, which, with the accompanying report, was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 


PETITIONS 


Mr, REED of Pennsylyania presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Allegheny County, Pa., praying an amendment to the 
Constitution acknowledging the authority of Christ and of the 
law of God therein, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions adopted by Enfield 
Grange No. 151, of Hazardyille, Conn., favoring the passage 
of farm-relief legislation so as to aid in the export of surplus 
produce, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Connecticut, at New Haven, Conn., 
favoring the passage of legislation to improve the status of 
Army bands, which were referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Connecticut, at New Haven, Conn., 
favoring the passage of legislation placing volunteer World 
War officers on the retired list, which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have placed in the Recorp at this point resolutions adopted 
by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress at its convention 
in this city, which closed yesterday, These resolutions have 
just been presented to our presiding officer, the Vice President, 
the leaders of the majority and the minority on this floor, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Commerce. They are 
very comprehensive and wise, in my judgment. I ask that 
they be printed in the Recorp and request every Senator to 
read and consider them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wins in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


For the information of the public and our Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States the delegates in attendance at the 
Twenty-second Annual Convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, representing practicaliy every State of the American Union, 
approve and promulgate the following declarations : 

Since its organization 21 years ago it has been the avowed purpose 
of the National Rivers nud Harbors Congress, through the creation of 
a nation-wide sentiment, to bring about the adoption of a national 
policy which would insure the proper development of the rivers and 
harbors in this country for transportation purposes. In the pur- 
suance of that objective it has refrained from sectionalism and 
partisanship, seeking only to promote and secure the adoption of a 
national policy that would insure the earliest possible completion of 
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all worthy and meritorious projects, wherever situated, which would 
contribute to the Nation’s commercial, industrial, and agricultural 
progress and prosperity, As its ultimate goal, it has had in mind, 
through the adoption of such a broad and comprehensive policy, the 
development of a unified, interrelated, and connected national system 
of waterways, including and consisting of seacoast and lake harbors, 
inland rivers, and intracoastal canals, which, supplementing and 
correlated with railways and highways, would provide the foundation 
for and guarantee the future economic security and supremacy of the 
United States, 

It is, therefore, with gratification and satisfaction that we announce 
that such a program has now been adopted as a fixed and established 
national policy, We view with pardonable pride the prominent part 
played by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress in this great 
achievement. 

We recognize and express our grateful appreciation of the splendid 
leadership of the President of the United States, the Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, in the accomplishment of this result, and the services rendered 
in that connection also by the Secretary of War, the Hon, Dwight F. 
Davis; the Secretary of Commerce, the Hon, Herbert Hoover: and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon. W. M. Jardine, whose public utter- 
ances have contributed immeasurably in arousing public sentiment to 
an appreciation of the importance and necessity of a broad and compre- 
hensive plan and policy of waterway development, 

In justification of this policy we direct attention to the effective and 
beneficlal service now being rendered by the Nation's waterways, 
although many of them have not been completed in accordance with 
adopted plans. With a total capital investment of approximately 
$985,695,000, expended during more than a century in thelr develop- 
ment, the Nation’s waterways last year handled 482,600,000 tons of 
commerce, valued at $23,940,000,000, with an estimated saving in reduced 
transportation charges of $500,000,000 to the American people. 

In this connection we refer to the wise and sound declaration of 
President Coolidge in urging the adoption of a broad program of water- 
way improvements in his annual message to the Congress in 1923 that 
such improvements are “not incompatible with economy, for their 
nature does not require so much a public expenditure as a capital 
investment,” and his statement on the same subject in his annual 
message of 1924 that “such works are productive of wealth and in 
the long run tend to a reduction of the tax burden.“ 

While we view with satisfaction the widespread sentiment in favor 
of the further development of the Nation's waterways in accordance 
with the now accepted national policy, we urge upon the friends of 
waterways the necessity of continued and unrelenting vigilance and 
activity until the desired result has been fully accomplished. Although 
the policy has been adopted, it must be maintained and prosecuted 
until a national plan which ultimately will include and comprehend 
every waterway practicable of development and improvement and 
capable of rendering service of value to the Nation has been carried to 
final completion. It is important that the future should be visualized. 
Our rapid increase in population and our even more rapid growth in 
commerce, industry, and agriculture will continue to require from time 
to time the enlargement and extension of our national waterway system. 

As it has rendered an inyaluable public service in the adoption of the 
present waterway policy, the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
established itself as an essential public agency to maintain and protect 
the policy in the public interest and to assist in translating it into the 
final accomplishment of a unified and connected national system of 
waterways, adequate at all times to the Nation's transportation needs, 

For many years public interest in the improvement of waterways has 
centered largely upon their utilization for navigation. It is evident, 
however, as a matter of wise policy, that in the improvement of water- 
ways for transportation purposes every Service which they are capable 
of rendering should be developed and utilized, including power, irriga- 
tion, reclamation, and flood control, We direct attention to the pro- 
vision in the pending rivers and harbors Lill which authorizes surveys 
of the navigable streams of the United States with a view to ascertaining 
their possibilities for improvement for these purposes In connection 
with navigation, and earnestly urge its adoption at the present session 
of Congress. This authorization will provide a sound basis for the 
adoption by the Congress of a nation-wide plan for the fullest possible 
development and utilization of the water resources of the Nation. 

We express confidence in and appreciation of the splendid service 
being rendered by the United States Army Engineers in the improvement 
and development of the Nation's waterways. Their long record of 
loyal, faithful, efficient, and honorable public service in all of their 
activities inspires not only the admiration and confidence of the Amer- 
ican people but the earnest hope that they may be permitted to continue 
to direct and administer all river and harbor works. We therefore 
declare our unqualified opposition to any change in the present methods 
of developing our waterways which would in any way lessen the 
authority or responsibility of the United States Army Engineers in that 
connection. 

In order that the three essential agencies in our national transporta- 
tion system—railways, highways, and waterways—may render in coop- 
eration the fullest measure of service of which they are capable, we 
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direct attention to the desirability of their proper coordination, par- | 


ticularly at terminals where interchange and exchange of freight is 
made, and urge upon the authorities of interested localities that they 
give careful consideration to this suggestion in their plans for terminal 
development. 

We declare our unalterable opposition to placing the water-borne 
traffic of the United States, including both foreign and domestic 
commerce, or the traffic upon our public highways under the control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission or any other administrative 
body. We also declare our unqualified opposition to the imposition 
of tolls or cther charges for the use of our waterways or highways. 

The navigable waters of the United States are national highways 
and the public therefore have the right to navigate them with the 
least obstruction to traffic. No obstruction to navigation should be 
permitted either by the construction of bridges or by way of any 
other impediment. 

We therefore urge upon the proper authorities that no permits be 
issued for the construction of bridges which in any way limit, obstruct, 
or impair navigation. 

The operations of the United States Inland Waterways Corporation 
on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers during the past year again 
have demonstrated the economies of water transportation. The serv- 
ices of this governmental agency should be extended as the need may 
require in order that the benefits of common-carrier service may be 
enjoyed by other communities, provided such common-carrier service 
is not supplied by private enterprise. 

Whereas the President of the United States has been responsible in 
large measure for the adoption of the policy which this congress has 
advocated since its organization: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the president of this congress be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint from among the delegates present at this con- 
vention a committee consisting of one member from each of the 
States represented; that said committee call upon the President of 
the United States and express to him the appreciation of the members 
of this congress for his assistance and leadership in the accomplish- 
ment of the results detailed in these resolutions; and that said com- 
mittee respectfully request his cooperation in the further purposes set 
forth in the resolutions, 

Resolved further, That this committee be directed also to call upon 
the Vice President of the United States, the majority and minority 
leaders of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the majority and minority leaders of the House, the chairman of 
the Commerce Committee of the Senate, and the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House and express to them also 
the appreciation of the members of this congress of the service 
rendered by them in securing the adoption of our national waterway 
policy, and further, to request their cooperation in securing the ends 
sought by these resolutions. 

A true copy. 

S. A. THOMPSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Wasnisdrox, D. C., December 9, 126. 


REPORTS OF THE MILITARY AFFAIRS OCOOMMITTEE 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1483) to amend section 5014 
and section 70 of the Articles of War, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1190) thereon. 

Mr. BLEASE, from the same committee, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 4880) for the relief of Allen Nichols, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1191) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the same committee, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4692) to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 
(Public, No. 818, 69th Congress), authorizing the Secreiary 
of War to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition 
and components, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1192) ; and 

A bill (S. 4693) for the relief of sufferers from floods in the 
vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925 
(Rept. No. 1193). 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR CUMMINS 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 283) to pay certain 
expenses incident to the funeral of the late Senator CUMMINS, 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the actual 
and necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the 
Vice President in arranging for and attending the funeral of the 
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Hon. Albert B. Cummins, late a Senator from the State of Iowa, 
upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4702) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge across 
the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4703) to amend section 176 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 4704) granting an increase of pension to Milton M. 
Lile; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4705) granting an increase of pension to James N. 
Slater (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4706) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Gilmore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4707) to permit detailing of employees of the Indian 
Field Service to the Washington Office; and 

A bill (S. 4708) to authorize reimposition and extension of 
the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4709) for the relief of John W. Stockett; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 4710) to create a waterways and water resources 


| commission ; to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4711) to change the time of holding court at Jack- 
son and at Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 4712) granting the consent of Congress to Meridian 
& Bigbee River Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Tombigbee River at or near 
Naheola, Ala.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4713) extending the limit of time within which 
Parramore Post, No. 57, American Legion, may construct its 
memorial building; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

= bill (S. 4714) granting a pension to Alexander Lewis; 
an 

A bill (S. 4715) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
E. Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4716) for the relief of Michael Kelly; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4717) for the relief of Charles L. Chaffee; 

A bill (S. 4718) for the relief of Florence Sullivan; and 

A bill (S. 4719) for the relief of Thomas Johnsen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 4720) to relinquish to its equitable owners the title 
of the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro and 
of Anthony Campbell, in Jackson County, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Wapsworrn, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 4622) to authorize Capts. Walter S. Crosley and Paul 
P. Blackburn, United States Navy, to accept certain medals 
from the Republic of China, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE INDIAN OFFICE 


Mr. COPELAND submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
292), which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate all matters 
relating to the conduct, management, organization, and administration 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and all branches and agencies of such 
bureau. For the purposes of this resolution such committee or sub- 
committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act at such times 
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and places, to employ such clerical and stenographic assistants, to 
require by subpwna or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths and to take such testimony, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of such committee or subcommittee shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. Such committee or subcommittee 
shall make a final report to the Senate as soon as practicable as to 
its findings, together with recommendations for such legislation as it 
deems necessary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 2858) to fix the salaries 
of certain judges of the United States, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 

FLORIDA BOND ISSUES 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, some reference has been 
made heretofore to the question of repudiating debts by certain 
States. Florida was mentioned in that connection. Florida 
has never repudiated any of her obligations. Some investiga- 
tion was made by the Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
of that subject, and they have made a report which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FLORIDA State CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jacksonville, November 22, 1926. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR FLETCHER: Attached is a copy of Research and Infor- 

mation Supplement No. 8 on the subject of “ Repudiated debts.” 
Yours very truly, 
H. E. Horton, Research Bureau. 


FLORIDA STATE CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
Jacksonville, November 25, 1926, 


HicH Srors 
(Research and Information Supplement No. 8) 
REPUDIATED DEBTS 


The Wall Street Journal (August 17, 1926) in an editorial entitled 
“Repudiated State debts” said: 

“There has never been real justification for repudiation, nor can the 
citizens of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North or South Carolina defend the honor of their States without con- 
donation of fraud. It does not matter if the money raised went into 
wrong hands. What the British lent to the Confederate government 
during the Civil War was recognized by them as a pure gamble and has 
never been quoted against us. What the carpet-bag governments of the 
reconstruction period raised, vicious as were the politics of that time, 
Involved a pledge of the State’s credit which no State can in honor 
deny.” 

On reading this statement the chamber seeking information on the 
subject of Florida repudiating its debts wrote the Hon. Duncan U. 
FLETCHER and was referred by him to the Hon. James B. Whitfield, a 
justice of the Supreme Court of Florida, who had made an exhaustive 
study of the subject. Justice Whitfield on account of illness requested 
the Hon, J. C. Luning, State treasurer of Florida, to reply to our re- 
quest for information, and we reproduce his statement. 

“From time to time the attention of the State treasurer's office has 
been directed to persistent though frequently refuted statements that the 
State of Florida has defaulted upon its bonds to an amount aggregating 
as high as $7,000,000. 

“As long ago as 1901 Hon. James B. Whitfield, at that time State 
treasurer and since 1904 a justice of the Supreme Court of Florida, 
after an exhaustive study into the situation made the following state- 
ment: 

»The State of Florida has never repudiated, sealed, readjusted, de- 
faulted nor delayed payment of any part of her public debt, either prin- 
cipal or interest.” 

In 1835 and 1838 bonds purporting to be obligations of the Territory 
of Florida were issued and sold. The exact amount of these bonds is 
not available but they are said to have totaled between $3,000,000 and 
$4.000,000. These bonds were issued to be used in the aid of certain 
banks and other corporations, but were invalid for the reason that they 
were neyer sanctioned by Congress, 

Section 6 of the act “to amend the act for the establishment of a 
Territorial government in Florida,” approved March 3, 1823, provided 
in part “ that all bills to tax the inhabitants of said Territory or other 
property shall, before they become laws, receive the sanction of Con- 
gress, except when said bills shall authorize county, city, or town 
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officers to collect taxes for the use and benefit of their respective 
counties, cities, and towns, and for other purposes,” 

The Territorial legislature or council on January 23, 1842, by a 
vote of 19 to 4, adopted a resolution denying the authority of such 
Territorial legislature “to pledge the faith of the Territory so as to 
render the citizens of the Territory responsible for the debts and 
engagements of any corporation chartered by said Territorial legis- 
lature,” 

Furthermore, the journal of the Territorial legislature states that 
the bonds referred to were sold below par, which even under the acts 
purporting to authorize their issue rendered such bonds forever abso- 
lutely null and void. Congress itself did not regard these bonds as 
valid obligations of the Territory, as is sufficiently evidenced by the 
fact that it admitted Florida to statehood in 1845 without requiring 
the new State to assume the payment of these so-called Territorial 
bonds that never have at any time or in any manner been recognized 
as obligations of the State of Florida. 

It may be interesting to note that $132,000 of the bonds Issued in 
1857 by the State of Florida to aid in the suppression of Indian hos- 
tilities were liquidated in 1902 in the final settlement with the United 
States Government of the Indian war claims, the State receiving from 
the Federal Government at that time the sum of $679,698 over and 
above the said bonds, with accrued interest, which had been held by the 
Government during this time. 

During the War between the States (1861-1865) the State of Florida 
borrowed various sums to aid in the prosecution of the war. Repay- 
ment of these loans was and is expressly prohibited by the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which reads in 
part as follows: 

“But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay 
any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, © put all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shal! be held illegal and void.“ 

It is needless to say that the State can not be fairly charged with 
repudiation of any debt the payment of which is debarred by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The State has also been charged with repudiation in connection with 
bonds issued under act of the legislature approved January 28, 1870, 
in aid of the comstruction of the Jacksonville, Pensacola, Mobile 
Railroad Co, It was held by the Supreme Court of Florida in the 
case of Holland v. The State of Florida et al. (15 Fla. 455-549) that 
these bonds were unconstitutional and void, and the fact was pub- 
lished in the newspapers of New York. No charge of repudiation can 
fairly lie against the State for failure to pay an illegal indebtedness 
which the highest court of the State held to be in violation of its 
supreme law. 

The question of whether the State of Florida had since January 1, 
1861, repudiated or defaulted in payment of any part of the principal 
or the interest of any debt authorized by the legislature of said State 
to be contracted was passed upon in 1914 by Hon. Thomas Carmody, 
then attorney general of the State of New York, in determining whether 
or not certain Florida municipal bonds were legal investments for 
savings banks in New York under the laws of that State. The attor- 
ney geveral of New York ruled that such bonds were acceptable in- 
vestments under the New York law, thereby relieving the State of 
Florida from the imputation of having defaulted on the principal or 
interest of any debt contracted since January 1, 1861, To the people 
of Florida Judge Whitfield’s familiarity with the financial history of the 
State, as well as his eminence as jurist of long service on its supreme 
bench, is sufficient guaranty of the integrity and accuracy of his 
statement that “The State of Florida has never repudiated, scaled, 
readjusted, defaulted, or delayed the payment of any part of her 
public debt, either principal or Interest.” It is gratifying, however, 
to have the attorney general of New York give an official opinion 
relieving the State of the unjust imputations against its financial 
responsibility, 

WAGES IN NAVY YARDS 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a letter from the International 
Association of Machinists to the departmental wage board of 
review, Navy Department, with reference to their dispute re- 
garding wages in navy yards. I think we might well be in- 
formed regarding this side of the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT AND BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE, 
Washington, D. C., November 16, 1928, 
From: N. P. Alifas, president district No, 44, International Association 
of Machinists, 
To: Departmenal wage board of review, Navy Department, 

GENTLEMEN: We have present to-day 12 representatives of the ma- 
chinists and other divisions of our craft employed at all of the prin- 
cipal navy yards on the Atlantic coast. 
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1. On behalf of our craft thus represented and the machinists in 
navy yards not directly represented, I desire to present arguments 
covering the general aspects of our case, and in addition thereto present 
a number of briefs covering special aspects of our claims as they affect 
special groups at certain navy yards. 

2. The classifications covered by our trade comprise machinists, tool- 
makers, instrument makers, optical-instrument makers, dle sinkers, 
motor mechanics, machine operators, and helpers. 

3. The data which our committees have collected and which is now 
in the possession of your board in our opinion amply justifies $1 per 
hour for machinists and aircraft mechanics (motor), with an additional 
5 cents per hour for toolmakers and instrument makers, and 10 cents 
additional per hour for diesinkers and optieal-instrument makers, with 
a proportional increase for the other divisions of our craft above 
enumerated. 

4. Our trade represents the largest group numerically employed in 
the nayy-yard service and requires, I am safe in saying, the highest 
general degree of skill of any of the trades employed in the navy-yard 
service. If skill and all-around ability on the part of the workmen are 
to have any bearing upon the pay which they should receive, those 
employed in the machinists’ trade are entitled to as high a rate of pay 
as that of any other occupation, 

5. In order that the data collected for our trade may be properly 
interpreted, greater consideration should be given to the skill possessed 
and required of the machinists in the navy yards in determining with 
what class of workmen in private shops they are to be compared in 
setting rates of pay, This bas not in our opinion been given due 
weight in recent adjustments and is not duly reflected in the local 
board's recommendations, 

6. The mere statement, without an outline of the particulars, that 
machinists employed in the navy-yard service are highly skilled work- 
men does not appear to have been sufficiently impressive to date to 
materially influence the final decision. A little more detail on this 
point may, therefore, not be out of place. A machinist must first serve 
a four-year apprenticeship or its equivalent. He must then acquire 
additional years of experience as a journeyman before be is entitled 
to be considered an all-around workman and get the highest civil 
service marking. He has been trained in accuracy of both thought 
and performance, The measurements of his work at navy yards 
usually must conform to a tolerance of from 1/10000 to 2/1000 or 
8/1000. of an inch. He should be able to read complicated machine- 
shop tools, such as lathes, planers, milling machines, boring mills, 
etc, with accuracy and speed in production. He must understand 
the use and care of hundreds of different kinds of small tools and 
appliances, keeping continually in mind the highest speed at which 
they can be operated, with due consideration for the wear and tear 
on such tools and the accuracy of the work to be performed. He must 
know the difference in the use of these machines, tools, and appliances 
in working upon metals of different texture and hardness, such as 
steel, cast iron, bronze, copper, brass, aluminum, wood, rubber, and 
otber materials. He must know the workings of hundreds of different 
kinds of machinery used in our numerous types of vessels of war, and 
must know the various kinds of difficulties to which such machines 
are subject and which causes them to operate improperly, and he 
must have the knowledge and ability to make the necessary correction 
and repairs in making the parts and making the adjustments, He 
must understand to a large extent the nature and possibilities of high- 
pressure steam and oil piping which form connections between and 
with this machinery. He must understand the order of procedure in 
the performing of repairs on yessels by other trades in order that 
the machinists’ part of the work may be performed at the proper time 
and with due regard to the repair job as a whole. The knowledge 
which a machinist, who has been in the nayy-yard service for a 
long term of years, has accumulated in the performance of his work 
greatly redounds to the advantage of the Navy. This knowledge of 
the all-around machinist extends in a hundred directions and its value 
is almost incalculable when the civilian personnel is viewed in the 
light of an effective arm of our national defense. The skill of the 
civilian personnel is just as important for our national defense as is 
the knowledge of strategy and nayal operations possessed by the 
officers and enlisted personnel of the Navy. 

7. A large proportion of the machinists employed at navy yards 
have served thelr apprenticeship in the navy yards. No private indus- 
try in the country has a better apprenticeship system and turns out 
better mechanics. In addition to their training, apprentices take a 
course of study at the navy-yard trade schools, which schools may 
justly be termed the “naval academy of the skilled trades.” The elimi- 
nation of machinists possessing the lesser skill has continually taken 
place in the numerous discharges. The least efficient are always 
selected for discharge and the most efficient always selected in ap- 
pointments. Through this civil-service process the Navy now possesses, 
in our opinion, the largest group of general all-round skilled ma- 
chinists that exist anywhere in the United States. We maintain they 
should be paid accordingly. 

8. On October 27, 1926, when President William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, visited the New York Navy Yard, he 
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marveled at the skill of the machinists’ trade while making his inspec- 
tion of the machine shop, and particularly in viewing the operation of 
one of the Diesel engines which bad been set up in the shop. 

9. According to data and recommendations presented by some of 
our local wage boards this is the class of workmen whose pay it is pro- 
posed to adjust to correspond to that of so-called machinists in pri- 
vate industry who in many instances possess only the skill and knowl- 
edge necessary to operate effectively one machine-shop tool, such as a 
lathe, or if they be so-called all-round machinists, are working upon 
a grade of work that does not require the degree of refinement or care 
in workmanship that is required in navy-yard work, 

10. In the recommendations which have been made this year and 
during the previous two years by local wage boards, there is a grow- 
ing contention on the part of local yard managements that the pay 
of our trade should be leveled up to that of the best-paid grades. 
Among the local yard managements which have urged this policy are 
the Boston Yard, including Portsmouth, N. H., the New York Yard, 
the Pensacola Aeronautic Station, and the San Diego Naval Station. 
This year, for instance, the wage board at the Pensacola Air Station, 
backed by the commandant, is quoted in their recommendation, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

“The machinists and aircraft mechanics of this station are very 
much more important to the accomplishment of this station's mission 
than are most of the other employees, and the station would reap the 
greater benefit from an increase in pay for the machinists and aircraft 
mechanics.” 

11. We have noted repeatedly that local wage boards, as well as the 
departmental board, have preeminently in mind the total amount of 
money involved in granting increases, Committees are continually 
reminded that if a substantial increase is given it will mean a pro- 
portional redaction in the working forces in order to keep within the 
appropriations. It is evident that the desire to keep within appropria- 
tions is being allowed to influence the character of the recommendations 
on wages, ; 

12. Owing to the fact that the machinists’ trade comprises a very 
large group, we fear that too much consideration has been given by 
wage boards to the total cost involved and that this has prevented 
the taking into consideration of favorable factors which for a number 
of years we have insisted should be taken into consideration in set- 
ting machinists’ pay. On the contrary, groups of workmen, small in 
number, have had far less difficulty in securing a substantial increase 
in pay, presumably due to the small amount of money involved. For 
instance, your board will note by a perusal of the recommended sched- 
ule of wages submitted by the wage board this year at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard that they have not hesitated to recommend increases for 
numerous classifications in the Group 3 schedule, ranging from 7 
cents per hour to 27 cents per hour. These groups, however, are 
small in number and the amount of money involved is not great. On 
the other hand, the machinists at the Mare Island Navy Yard found 
it impossible to get an increase of even 2 cents per hour, An increase 
of only 1 cent per hour was recommended for the machinists. 

13. The board was unwilling even to give consideration to the so- 
called “dirty hour” in vogue in the marine industry in that vicinity, 
which applies to approximately 40 per cent of the marine workers and 
gives those benefited nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. The 
probabilities are that owing to the large amount of money involved 
that the machinists in this instance could not have secured an in- 
crease of 27 cents per hour, no matter how just their claims, and 
yet each individual of the several hundred machinists employed at 
this yard, as well as any other yard, is entitled to the same considera- 
tion as any individual in any other occupation. 

14. The wage law of 1862 reads in part as follows: 

“That * * the rate of wages of employees in the navy yards 
shall conform, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, 
with those of other private establishments in the immediate vicinity 
of the respective yards. +” 

The publie-interest phrase has been used as justification in past 
adjustments for failure to grant certain trades at the navy yards as 
high a rate of pay as the prevailing rate in private industry justified, 
upon the assumption that such wages were due to an abnormal condition 
of a phase of industry, and also to avoid dissatisfaction among Sther 
workmen by reason of the side spread between rates of pay among 
occupations of equal skill and importance in the navy yards. If the 
“ public-interest " phrase can be used to hold down rates, it can with 
equal propriety be used to increase rates for trades that, in the opinion 
of the board, can not make so favorable a showing regarding data. 
A “give-and-take” policy may baye some justification in that it 
recognizes equality among workmen of equal skill, but the principle 
should work both ways. As a matter of fact, numerous occupations 
have received increases in pay without the presentation or collection 
of data from private industry upon the mere comparability of their 
skill with other occupations. However, thus far the machinists have 
received no benefit from such a construction of the Jaw, and we do 
not admit that there is any necessity for a gift to our trade provided 
machinists’ wage data is properly interpreted. 
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15. While smaller groups in the naval service have received increases 
on the mere comparability of skill without the presentation of data, 
some of the branches of the machinists’ trade for whom data was not 
collected received no such consideration. Last year the policy of 
the departmental board as regards the machinists’ trade appeared to be 
“no data, no raise.” ‘The instrument makers, optical-instrument mak- 
ers, and the toolmakers of our trade in some instances lost their 
differentials of 5 and 10 cents per hour, which, in our opinion, should 
have been extended to them if our trade is to receive the same con- 
sideration as other occupations. 

16. In interpreting machinist wage data the Navy wage regulations 
of July 27, 1926, do not give due consideration to “ character of work.” 
Paragraph 13 of these wage regulations stipulates that only representa- 
tive private establishments shall be considered, and paragraph 15 
limits private establishments to be considered to those employing 10 
persons or more in any particular trade considered. This is a con- 
struction which the Jaw does not, in our opinion, contemplate, 

17. The size of a private concern has nothing to do with its being 
representative in employing the class of service demanded at the 
navy yards. A large concern employing an inferior grade of workmen 
may be representative in certain respects of a city or an industry, but 
not of wages which should be paid for a superior class of service. 

18. We maintain that the high qualifications demanded of machinists 
employed in the navy yards is such that they are comparable only to 
the exceptional men employed in private industry, As a matter of fact, 
in cities like Boston, New York, Washington, Puget Sound, and to a 
large extent in most other navy-yard centers, machinists who are laid 
off at the navy yards seek and secure employment in the smaller private 
shops where general all-around men are required in repair work; and 
these are the shops from which machinists are recruited when they again 
return to the navy yards. It is seldom that nayy-yard machinists seek 
employment in large machine shops which are on a production basis 
and where most of the so-called machinists are single-purpose men. 
For this and other reasons these so-called representative establishments 
are not representative of rates for navy-yard workmen, We protest 
therefore against the elimination of shops employing less than 10 
machinists, 

19. Several employers’ associations, such as the Manufacturing Asso- 
ciation and the Shipbuilders’ Association, have imposed an obligation 
upon their member firms not to pay workmen above a certain rate, upon 
penalty of a fine for violation of this obligation. In most localities 
wages have advanced beyond the point where these firms can secure 
workmen at the maximum rate stipulated by their agreement, and the 
rule of their organization is circumvented by the payment of bonuses, 
premiums, and additional pay in different forms and upon different 
pretexts to their workmen, in order to secure and retain their services. 
This additional pay is not adequately reflected in the wage scale recom- 
mended for navy-yard machinists, It has not been given due considera- 
tion by local wage boards, and we feel that the departmental wage 
board has not given this factor due consideration in the past. 

20. Building trades mechanics and many others in presenting their 
data have the advantage of presenting the full benefit of the actual 
wages received in private industry. This is not true of the machinists, 
whose compensation in private industry is not limited to the base rate 
collected by local boards from these firms. 

2t. On the Pacific coast approximately 50 per cent of the machinists 
employed in the marine industry receive what is called the “ dirty 
hour.” This means that they receive nine hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work. In the vicinity of the Puget Sound Navy Yard all outside 
machinists in the shipyards receive the “dirty-hour” pay. In the 
vicinity of the Mare Island Navy Yard the “ dirty-hour” allowance is 
extended to enough classes of work to embrace about 40 per cent of the 
men. This has not been taken into consideration by the local boards 
in recommending machinists’ rates of pay for the Pacific coast yards, 

22. In the New York Harbor machinists employed in the marine in- 
dustry work a great deal of overtime at the rate of two and one- 
half times straight time. Overtime is so prevalent that the pay for it 
is reckoned by the workmen as a part of his regular income without 
which the employer would be obliged to pay a much higher hourly 
rate. 

23. In the vicinity from which the Washington Navy Yard collects 
data many firms employing machinists pay a substantial bonus or 
premium. Our committee representing this group has made a careful 
study of this question and submitted to the local board a substantial 
amount of data showing the earnings in those plecework shops, and 
we hope your board will give serious consideration to the same. If 
this inquiry had been extended to the vicinities of other yards, doubt- 
less the same conditions could be shown. Like conditions obtain at 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., located within the “ vicinity,” for the 
Boston yard, 

24. On May 19, 1869, President Grant, by proclamation, prohibited a 
reduction in the pay of mechanics due to any reduction in the hours of 
service. This order is still in effect, If this order and the eight-hour 
ms mean anything, they mean that our Government should pay for an 
eight-hour day whatever private employers pay for a standard workday, 
the day's work being the basis and not the week's work, This policy is 
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deviated from in the nayal regulations in that our trades are deprived of 
the full benefit of data from shops which work only a half day on 
Saturdays, where such shops work more than 44 hours per week; that 
is, the pay of machinists employed by concerns working five and one- 
half days Is used to determine the pay of machinists in navy yards 
working six full days. Navy-yard machinists with respect to these 
concerns must work six full days to earn what these concerns pay for 
five and one-half days’ work. 

25. For the last several years machinists in the navy yards have 
not received a wage which compensated for the increased cost of 
living; and we submit that something is still due them from the 
Navy Department to make up for the purchasing power thus lost. 
During these years of curtailed purchasing power the machinists have 
had to go without proper clothing for themselves and families. Many 
of them have spent their savings; some have gone into debt; some 
have allowed their life insurance to lapse; others have refrained from 
adequately protecting their families with life insurance. These losses 
should be made up to them by a substantial increase in pay at this 
time. 

26. The Railroad Labor Board and many other Government boards 
for setting wages have used as a standard factor in adjusting wages 
“inequalities due to previous adjustments,” The National War Labor 
Board in some of its decisions indicated that the “approved view of 
progress factor” was justifiable in normal peace times in setting 
wages, The President of the United States in his speech before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, November 19, 1925, expressed the 
thought that prosperity should be extended to all our people and stated 
that “a steady increase in the wage index took place so that during 
the last year it was 120 per cent above the pre-war rate.” 

27. A year ago the American Federation of Labor convention adopted 
a resolution embodying the new principle that wages should be based 
upon the productivity of labor; that is, labor, in order to share in the 
prosperity of the country, should receive increases in their real wage 
proportional to the increased productivity of industry. 

28. The Monthly Labor Review of July, 1926, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, contains an article on the index preductivity of labor 
in several leading industries of the United States, and shows that 
since 1914 there bas been a substantial steady upward tendency in 
productivity with slight recessions. The productivity of the auto- 
mobile industry, for instance, increased 210 per cent from 1914 to 
1925. It is worthy of note to here observe that in the Ford plant 
wages during this period have consistently been higher than in other 
industries and that a short time ago a five-day week was put into effect 
without a reduction in the weekly earnings of the employees. 

29. On June 30, 1922, I had the privilege of submitting to the 
Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives a report compiled 
for us by the Labor Bureau of New York, analyzing the increasing 
productivity of labor since about 1898. This report, copy of which I 
herewith submit, shows that the productivity of manufacturing in- 
dustry has increased an average of 2% per cent each year since 1898. 
If the worker were to share in this benefit, his present wage should 
equal 214 per cent per year for each year since 1898 above what he 
then received. While only manufacturing industry was selected for 
this analysis, improved processes in machinery for the farmer and 
other productive industry have doubtless improved in about the same 
proportion, 

30. The party in power, as indicated by expressions of the Presi- 
dent, has prosperity for all of our people as its goal. The only way 
the workers can participate in prosperity is through increased purchas- 
ing power and steady work, Neither of these conditions have been 
adequately extended to navy yard machinists. On September 16, 1920, 
wages of machinists and many other trades at the navy yards were 
73 cents per hour, However, by order of the department, all machin- 
ists six months thereafter were given the first-class rate. In our dis- 
cussions of wages before the local boards and the departmental board 
the first-class rate has been the point of discussion, as though that 
were the only rate being paid. However, as for our trade, a large pro- 
portion of the machinists are now receiving the second and third class 
rates at the navy yards, In that way the increases since 1920 have 
not been as great as the increase in the first-class rate indicates. The 
machinists who work for the third-class rate receive 10 cents per hour 
less than the maximum. For instance, at the Boston Navy Yard there 
are 252 first-class machinists, 155 second-class, 33 third-class, At the 
Norfolk yard there are 222 first-class, 112 second-class, and 30 third- 
class. With some variation in the proportion of first, second, and 
third class men, the other navy yards show that gradually the propor- 
tion of second and third class men have increased, This has resulted 
in a systematic reduction in the pay of our trade. 

81, In 1924 the local board at the Boston yard recommended 90 
cents per hour for machinists at a time when prevailing rates were 
much lower than at present. This year the local board at the Norfolk 
yard has gone far toward giving our trade the recognition which we 
believe it deserves, in recommending a rate of 95 cents per bour, 
which represents an increase of 11 cents per hour. The local board 
at the Newport Torpedo Station, in considering data from the same 
40-mile radius as last year, recommended 10 cents per hour more than 
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their last year’s recommendation, indicating that rates in that vicinity 
had gone up. Last year the local board at the New York yard and 
the machinists’ committee both arrived at the same conclusion as re- 
gards prevailing rates, namely, that for first-class machinists it was 
$1.04 per hour. However, for the sake of establishing uniformity of 
pay among the skilled trades they recommended 90 cents per hour. 
This year, when the machinists’ data show an increase of 644 cents 
per hour above the average of last year’s data, an increase of only 
3 cents is recommended, or a rate of 93 cents per hour. This also 
is In line with the wage board's policy of establishing uniformity of 
rates among the several skilled trades. Some occupations at the New 
York yard in this leveling-up process have been recommended for an 
increase of 10 cents per hour. 

32. Regarding the suggestion usually made by local boards that 
increases in pay involve proportional reductions in the size of the 
working forces, our trade has always insisted that the number of men 
to be employed should have no bearing whatever on the rate of pay to 
be established. However, while our trade has received very small 
increases, while other trades have received substantial increases, the 
machinists have been made to suffer losses of jobs in order to make up 
for increases given to other occupations without a corresponding 
increased benefit to our trade as a whole. 

33. This year our data shows that wages have gone up since a year 
ago and that a substantial increase should be given. If the department 
is willing to put this substantial increase into effect and at the same 
time desires to avoid a large deficit being incurred, our trade is 
agreeable to have the 44-hour work week put into effect at the new and 
higher rate of pay as a means of helping the department keep within 
its present appropriation to the extent of four hours’ pay. We empha- 
size, however, the need of machinists to increase their purchasing power 
in order that they and their familles may be on a par with the work- 
men and families of other trades with whom they must associate and 
whose standards of living they desire to equal. 

34. The local wage board at the Newport torpedo station again this 
year declined to use data obtained from Boston in determining their 
recommendation covering machinists’ pay and failed to give a hearing 
to the machinists’ committee prior to the time they had reached their 
decision on the rate to be recommended. The procedure of that local 
board this year was substantially the same as last year, and we feel 
confident that the departmental wage board will take the position that 
Boston data should have been taken into consideration and an increase 
recommended instead of a reduction of 5 cents per hour in their pay. 
The data our committee gathered from Boston showed an average 
first-class rate of 92 cents per hour, disregarding to some extent the 
comparability of skill, If skill and qualifications were taken into con- 
sideration, we feel that the $1 per hour requested for our machinists 
is amply justified. 

38. Boston is the nearest labor market for Newport at which it 
would be possible to obtain any considerable number of machinists 
qualified to perform the work of the Newport torpedo station. Owing 
to the fact that Newport is a high-priced town in which to live, we 
respectfully request that the same rate of pay be established as the 
board may establish for the Boston and Washington Navy Yards as 
obtains at present. 

36. While the local board at the Newport torpedo station has tried 
to contine the territory to a 40-mile radius for collection of data, 
the local board at the Washington yard has declined to base the 
rate of pay for the Washington Navy Yard on wages obtaining in 
Washington, D. C. Both of these decisions affect workmen of our 
trade adversely, The average rate paid machinists in private indus- 
try in Washington is 96 cents per hour. This reflects the high cost 
of living in Washington as compared with Baltimore and other near- 
by cities and the higher standard of living which obtains among work- 
men here, which standard navy yard workers must try to maintain. 
Furthermore, wage-setting agencies for other departments of the Gov- 
ernment in Washington have been much more liberal and more just, 
in our opinion, in their decisions. 

37. At the Government Printing Office the machinists were granted 
a S-cent per hour increase on August 16. Their present rate is 
81.10. At the Bureau of Engraving and Printing machinists were 
increased 5 cents per hour on November 16, 1926. Their present 
rate is $1.10, In these two establishments a flat rate exists, every 
machinist receiving the $1.10, Furthermore, practically all of these 
men, totaling approximately 105, were formerly employed at the 
Washington Navy Yard. The skill required is approximately the 
same. 

38. The mail-bag repair shop, under the Post Office Department, on 
November 16, 1926, put into effect a rate of pay for first-class 
machinists of $1 per hour and for first-class toolmakers $1.05, 

89. Paragraph 38 of the current schedule of wages (see page 25) 
allowed 5 cents per hour in addition to the scheduled rate of pay to 
mechanics engaged in tank and rivet testing. The paragraph spe- 
cifically excludes machinists from the benefits of this differential. 
At the Norfolk Navy Yard—and we understand at other yards as 
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well—machinists are engaged in this work, and they are subjected to 
the same dangers and insanitary conditions incidental to this work 
as are other mechanics, and we request that machinists be allowed 
this differential. 

40. At the Philadelphia Navy Yard the rating of “driller,” carried 
in the schedule as a branch of the boiler makers’ trade, has been ex- 
tended to the machine shop. We maintain that all machinists’ work 
should be done either by machinists or apprentices and request that 
the forthcoming pamphlet containing the schedule of wages for 1927 
make it clear that the rating of “ driller” is not to be extended to the 
machine shop. 

41. Owing to the fact that the rating “aircraft mechanic, motor” 
is a branch of the machinist trade, we respectfully request the dis- 
continuance of this rating, and that the rating “ machinist" coyer this 
class of work. There is no more reason for carrying the rating motor 
mechanic" than there would be for establishing a classification of 
“gun mechanic,” “Diesel engine mechanic,” “torpedo mechanic,” or 
mechanic anything else denoting the particular name of the article he 
is constructing. 

42. In June, 1926, the maximum age limitation of apprentices was 
set at 22 years instead of 21 as at present. The apprentices for all 
trades, according to the present schedule of wages, receive the same 
rates for the several service periods. They have not had an increase 
in pay for a number of years, while the pay of the mechanical trades 
they are learning has been materially increased. We respectfully urge 
that the pay of each class of apprentices be increased 6 cents per 
hour. 

43. I have also been requested by the ordnance men employed at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard to urge the Departmental Wage Board to 
approve the recommendation of the local board covering thelr trade, 
which recommendation is for 87 cents per hour. Owing to the fact 
that the local board at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, however, has 
recommended ordnance men there and at McKeesport for 88 cents 
per hour, it is believed that the rate for the Pacific coast for this 
classification should be made uniform at 88 cents per hour. Ordnance 
men are engaged in à skilled and hazardous occupation in the manu- 
facture and assembling of armor-piercing projectiles and other ammuni- 
tion; great skill has to be exercised akin to that of the skilled trades. 
Many measurements have to be brought within a tolerance of a thou- 
sandth of an inch in the loading of armor-piercing projectiles. The 
maintenance of a certain specific density throughout the shell is re- 
quired. Elaborate calculations of displacement of explosive D have to 
be made and worked out to three decimal places. Great care must 
at all times be exercised and the workmen must constantly have in 
mind the danger of approaching the degree of pressure which would 
cause an explosion, In justification of the substantial increase in 
pay recommended for the ordnance men on the Pacific coast, the pay 
of aviators is cited, all of whom receive 50 per cent additional pay for 
their respective ranks due to the inherent danger of their profession. 

44. At the Pensacola Air Station this year the several branches of 
the machinists’ trade have been recommended by the local board for an 
increase of 5 cents per hour, except the machinists’ helpers, whose 
pay is recommended to remain the same as last year. We feel that the 
same relationship as to pay among the several branches of the machin- 
ists’ trade should be maintained and trust the departmental board will 
grant the helpers a proportional increase. 

45. The machinists employed at the Pensacola Air Station comprise 
an exceptionally high type of mechanic, and their rate of pay should 
long since have been increased to the same standards as obtain in the 
larger, northern navy yards. We trust, therefore, that this year they 
will be placed on a par with the northern yards. 

46. Since July, 1923, the differential for our trade at Pearl Harbor 
has been 7 cents per hour above the rate pald at Mare Island. Owing 
to the vast difference in the cost of Uving it is maintained that the 
differential should be much higher, approaching more nearly that in effect 
on the Panama Canal Zone. We, therefore, request that a propor- 
tional increase be extended to the different branches of our trade at 
Pearl Harbor. 

47. Prior to July 16, 1923, machinists’ helpers at Pearl Harbor re- 
ceived the same pay as machinists’ helpers at Mare Island, namely, 52 
cents per hour. If their pay had been increased in the same proportion 
as that of the mechanics, they would have received a rate of 58 cents 
per hour at that time. They were, however, reduced to 45 cents per 
hour, a reduction of 7 cents. This was considered very unjust to the 
helpers, and we request that before their pay be adjusted to receive a 
proportional increase to that of the machinists that they first be 
restored to their relative status as to pay prior to July 16, 1923. 

48. The United States Government establishments should in our opin- 
ion be conducted in accordance with American standards regardless of 
where such establishments might be located. If these helpers should 
chance to be native born, that fact should not compel them to live under 
oriental standards. We trust, therefore, that a rate of pay will be given 
these men, who are presumably American citizens, which would enable 
them to Live according to American standards. 
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49. I trust the several points raised and the requests made on be- 
half of all branches of the machinists’ trade employed in the navy-yard 
service will receive your earnest and favorable consideration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. P. Arras, 
President District No. $5, International Association of Machinists. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HARRISON and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Had the Senator from Utah given notice 
that he would address the Senate at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had stated that I desired to do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; if the Senator has no objec- 
tion, I will follow him. I do not want to interfere with his 

lan. 
: Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me to submit a request? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to beg the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a short time this morning to lay before 
it as briefly as possible the plans outlined by the Public Build- 
ings Commission, indorsed by the Fine Arts Commission, and 
approved by the Treasury Department. 

I have upon the walls of the Senate Chamber a draft of the 
buildings that will be included in the plan when completed. 
When completed the employees in the District of Columbia 
will be housed in buildings owned by the Government. It will 
eliminate the payment of all rents that are being paid in the 
District of Columbia at the present time, amounting to approxi- 
mately a million dollars a year. It will do away with all of 
the shacks in which we have employees at the present time. 
They of themselves will fall down or become so expensive to 
the Government to keep in repair within a very few years that 
something ought to be done as quickly as possible to relieve 
the situation. 

It will relieve all hazards from fire. It will provide a place 
for all the records of our Government—records of untold value. 
They will be taken care of, and at the same time we hope 
to be able to take care of the records of the early days of our 
Nation, records which now are in such condition that if 
handled often will fall to pieces, They are kept now in damp 
cellars. Those records are invaluable to America and ought to 
be taken care of and put in places where they will not be 
completely destroyed. In this great building program we have 
provided for that to be done, 

Under the provisions of the act of May 25, 1926, the Public 
Buildings Commission have designated the following projects 
for the first year’s program: . 

Archives: Additional land and construction, including stacks, 
an estimated cost of $6,900,000. 

Internal reyenue: Additional land and construction at an 
estimated cost of $7,950,000, 

Agricultural Department: Purchase of economics building, 
$325,000. I will say to the Senate that the authorization of 
the purchasing of this building was passed in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, as I remember it. The building is completed, the 
Department of Agriculture is using it, and the price of $325,000 
has already been appropriated by Congress to pay for the 
building. 

Completion of central part of administration building, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, $2,000,000. Senators will remember that the 
wings of the Agricultural Department main building have been 
constructed, but the central part of it has never been built. 
We have assigned $2,000,000 of the $50,000,000 fund for the 
completion of the central portion of the administration build- 
ing for the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are we to understand that all of these 
items will come within the $50,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. The items about which I am speaking now 
will come within the $50,000,000 authorized. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does it occur that the Agricultural De 
partment building, as it has been begun, falls within the proper 
location for these plans of development? 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is all within the plans and does not inter- 
fere at all, I will say to the Senator. It is perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the Fine Arts Commission, the Publie Buildings Com- 
mission, and all who are interested in it. 

Mr. KENDRICK. May I ask the Senator another question 
in connection with the buildings that have been constructed 
within the last few years, such as the Interior Department 
Building? Does the plan contemplate changing the location of 
that department, for instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. To continue, for the Agricultural 
Department additional land and construction of an office build- 
ing, $5,750,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator whether 
there is not sufficient land inside of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment grounds without purchasing more? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. We intend to purchase three additional 
blocks, and in my statement 1 will name the blocks. 

Liberty Loan Building: Two additional stories and remodel- 
ing, $375,000. 

Department of Commerce: Construction, land owned by the 
Goyernment, $10,000,000. 

Government Printing Office: Purchase of additional land, 
$1,250,000. 

This makes a total of $34,550,000 out of the authorization 
of the $50,000,000 appropriated to be expended within five years, 
or $10,000,000 per year. 

The amount of the designations total, as I have stated, is 
$34,550,000. Of course, this amount can not be expended dur- 
ing this fiscal year, but it ought to be expended during the 
coming fiscal year. The Public Buildings Commission may 
ask Congress to grant, out of the $50,000,000 authorized, this 
amount to be expended within the first two years. They are 
not doing it, however, at the present time in the bill which I 
introduced yesterday. I am quite sure that if this action is 
taken the buildings can be erected at a reduced cost, much 
lower than if only the $10,000,000 is to be allowed each year 
for the construction of the buildings. 

I quote from a letter addressed to me by the Secretary of 
ue Treasury, Hon, A. W. Mellon, dated November 3, 1926, as 

ollows: 


The Archives, the Internal Revenue, and the Department of Com- 
merce are designated to be within the area bounded by Pennsylvania 
Avenue, B Street NW., Sixth Street, and Fifteenth Street. In the 
same area it will be advisable, probably, to locate other Government 
buildings, namely: The Department of Justice, the Department of 
Labor, the General Accounting Office, and the independent establish- 
ments of the Government. 


I shall take time when I conelude this short statement to 
point out the location of each of these buildings on the plan as 
now shown in the drawings on the side walls of the Chamber. 


Within this area the Government has already acquired the squares 
between Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Streets, the square bounded by Eleventh, Twelfth, Little B and C 
Streets, and the block bounded by Tenth, Twelfth, Little B, and B 
Streets. This area is avallable for the construction of department 
buildings already authorized by Congress. 

The available sites in the remainder of the area will be required 
for Federal activities now occupying private buildings or temporary 
Government structures, so that all of the land included within the 
limits set by Congress must be acquired. 

Even if it were not possible to foresee the ultimate use of all of 
the land, nevertheless it may be stated with conviction that the choice 
of the site for the buildings, the provision for parking space for auto- 
mobiles, and of adequate road circulation and approaches to the build- 
ings, and, in short, the economic and orderly planning of the area 
immediately required, can not be made unless the area Is replauned as 
a whole for this purpose. It may well be urged, also, that unless all 
the land, with minor exceptions, is now taken by the Government, the 
construction of the new buildings and the removal of the market as 
proposed will induce a rise in values of the remaining land, making it 
more costly to acquire. 


That is, more costly to acquire in the future, i 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Utah what departments are proposed to be housed on the area 
to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nearly all of the departments other than those 
which are housed in the Treasury building and the State, War, 
and Navy building, or what may be called the permanent 
buildings now occupied by the Government. I will say to the 
Senator, who was not present when I made my opening state- 
ment, that all other buildings which are now either rented by 
the Government or which are temporary in character will be 
abandoned when this plan shall have been completed; in other 
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words, when that shall be done it will take care of all the 
Government employees and all of the Government activities 
for at least the next 20 years. 

Mr. SMITH. It is, then, proposed by this plan to have all of 
the Government activities contiguous to each other in one area? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The proposition outlined in the bill which 
I introduced on yesterday provides for the authorization of 
an appropriation of $25,000,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
all of the land in the triangle which is bounded by Fifteenth 
Street on the west, Pennsylvania Avenue on the north, B 
Street on the south, and Third Street on the east, toward the 
Capitol, together with blocks A and B on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and blocks © and D south of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue—that is, beyond B Street. When I shall explain 
the proposition as shown upon the chart now hanging upon 
the walls of the Chamber and state the reasons back of it, I 
am quite sure the Senator from South Carolina will agree that 
it should be adopted. 

Mr, SMITH. The bill which has been introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Utah proposes an authorization for an appropriation 
in addition to what has already been provided for by Congress 
in our five-year project? i 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the bill which I have introduced provides 
for the authorization of an appropriation of . $25,000,000... I 
will add that when I reach the proper point in my address I 
am going to call the attention of the Senate to the amount at 
which the land proposed to be purchased is assessed to-day, 
and I shall then make a few remarks relative to same. 

Secretary Mellon's letter continues: 


In the plan of future development of Washington the treatment of 
the great triangle of land south of Pennsylvania Avenue to the Mall 
will play an important part, The character, height, and design of the 
great front to the south, stretching from Fifteenth Street toward the 
Capitol, must be carefully considered as a whole. It may be said to be 
the real frame or background of the Mall, with its museum buildings 
and memorials present and to come. Opportunity must be given to 
treat it as a whole in relation to the Mall. The problem of location 
of buildings to-day, although it involves difficulties, is made less difi- 
cult by the existence of the general plan of the commission of 1901. 
Correspondingly, the work in the future will be rendered easier and 
less costly if the plans of to-day are made with foresight. ` 

With this thought in mind, I am having a very comprehensive study 
made of this entire area, which study will include the preparation of 
sketches showing the proposed locations for various buildings housing 
Government activities as they will appear when finally constructed 
and giving an idea as to the extent to which they will affect neighbor- 
ing buildings when the entire program is completed. This study, which 
is being undertaken with careful consideration of the many details 
involved, is now approaching completion, and will, it is contemplated, 
be ready for presentation to your committee about November 25, 


Mr. President, I will say to Senators that the plans which 
I am now presenting have been completed and the charts and 
maps exhibiting them now hang upon the walls of this Cham- 
ber. I am quite sure it would be interesting for every Senator 
to understand just what this proposition means not only to the 
Government but to every American citizen. I wish to live to 
see the day, Mr. President, when we shall have a great avenue 
running from the west entrance of the Capitol west through 
the Mall to the Washington Monument, then immediately west- 
ward to the Lincoln Memorial, then across the Memorial 
Bridge to Arlington. I have drawings which I should like to 
have Senators examine, showing what a wonderful picture will 
be presented when these plans shall haye been executed. In 
fact, Mr. President, this, when completed, will be the most 
beautiful avenue in all the world; there is not any question 
of that, if this plan shall be carried out. I may also remind 
Senators that this is the original plan evolved by l'Enfant 
years and years ago, which, when completed, will make Wash- 
ington the most beautiful city in the world. 

On November 19, 1926, as chairman of the Publie Buildings 
Commission, I addressed a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, reading as follows: 

According to section 6 of the publie buildings act, approved May 
25, 1926, the Public Buildings Commission is to decide the sites upon 
which the public buildings of the District of Columbia, under the 
aboye act, are to be erected, and also determine the order in which 
the buildings and enlargements of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia, under the provisions of said act, shall be constructed. 

At a meeting of the Public Buildings Commission held November 17, 
1926, a resolution was passed by the commission that the proposed 
plan presented by the Secretary of the Treasury for the new public 
buildings be approved in general, and that the site for the Department 
of Commerce Building, between B and D Streets, Fourteenth and Fit- 
teenth Streets, NW., on blocks 228, 229, and 230; that the site for 
the Archives Bullding, between Pennsylvania Avenue and C Street, 
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Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets NW., on blocks 292 and 293; that the 
Internal Revenue Building, between Twelfth and Tenth, B and C 
Streets NW., on blocks 324 and 350, and the Government-owned prop- 
erty on which the Farmers’ Market now is; that the site for the 
Department of Justice Building, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
D Street, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets NW., on blocks 226 and 
227 be approved specifically; that the previous sites chosen by the 
commission in conflict with this arrangement be changed accord- 
ingly, and that the condemnation and purchase of all property in 
the sites named specifically not now owned by the Government be 
authorized. 

A resolution was passed that the condemnation and purchase of 
the property on lots 263, 264, and 296 for the site of the Agriculture 
Department Buildings be authorized. 

A resolution was passed that the condemnation and purchase of 
property in squares 727 and 728, bounded by Maryland Avenue, East 
Capitol Street, First, and Second Streets NE., for the site of the 
Supreme Court Building be authorized. 

In view of the fact that some full and comprehensive plan is 
requisite to the orderly arrangement of the future buildings to be 
erecied in the District of Columbia, a further resolution was passed 
that the commission request the President's approval of legislation 
to authorize the condemnation and purchase of the entire triangle 
included between Pennsylvania Ayenue, Fifteenth Street, B Street. 
and Third Street NW., with the exception of the property already 
owned by the Federal Government or the District of Columbia and 
Square 256, at an estimated cost of $25,000,000. 


Mr. President, I have heard men intimate that $25,000,000 
will not be sufficient to buy all of the property named by me. 
I feel quite sure that it will be sufficient, and in justification 
of the position which I take I wish to call attention to the 
fact that I have had prepared figures showing the assessed 
value of the land and the assessed value of the improvements 
upon every piece of land within that area, This is the result: 
The proposed plan will require the purchase of squares Nos. 
256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 292, 293, 294, 295, 349, 350, 380, 381, 382, 
461, reservation A and reservation B. The assessed value of all 
of that land is $8,786,363, while the assessed value of all im- 
provements is $5,214,700, So the total assessed value of all of 
the property which I have just mentioned in the triangle 
wanted by the Government is $14,001,063. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. What relation does the assessed value bear 
to the real value? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will come to that in just a moment. The 
figures I have given were on the basis of the 1924 assessment. 
I am informed by the Commissioners of the District that on 
the basis of the 1928 assessment there will be a 25 per cent 
increase, in which event the total assessed value of all the 
property mentioned will be $17,501,328.75. 

That is supposed to represent the actual value of the prop- 
erty; but I have added in my proposal an increase of nearly 
50 per cent on the $17,000,000. I am asking for $25,000,000, 
Of course the bill as introduced is merely an authorization, 
and if the property can be purchased for less, either by agree- 
ment or by condemnation proceedings, then the entire appro- 
priation authorized by the bill which I introduced on yester- 
day will not be used, I feel quite sure, however, in view of 
these figures that there is not any question of a doubt that 
that property can be bought to-day for $25,000,000. 

I am going to take this occasion, Mr. President, to notify 
publicly those who may be interested in property in the loca- 
tion indicated—although they have already been notified 
through the press—that the Government of the United States 
more than likely will buy the property and that it would be 
well to abandon all of the schemes that are now being set 
on foot by some owners. 

Three such schemes have been brought to my attention of 
late. They are of this character: Certain property owners are 
undertaking now to make leases upon property which is al- 
ready under lease under which the amount of the rent will be 
more than double what has been. paid in the past, thinking 
perhaps that that factor would be taken into consideration in 
condemnation proceedings. I do not believe that any court 
would take into consideration any such action as that after 
the public has been given notice that the Government of the 
United States is going to buy the property. To the three indi- 
viduals who have come to me in regard to this question I have 
said that, so far as I was concerned, I would oppose any such 
proceeding, and that if I were in their place I would not change 
the existing conditions of their property in the least. If the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his assistants can not agree with 
the owners upon the price of the property, then all they will do 
will be to institute condemnation proceedings and let the courts 
say just what the price shall be; but I am sure that under the 
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showing that is made the whole property can not cost more 
than $25,000,000, and I think the amount will be less. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me why 
the word “purchase” is put in here—why means are provided 
for securing the property “ by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise”? Why is it not better to have one means of acquiring 
the property rather than to say by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise“? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that in making purchases in the past 
the owners of property in the District have been rather inter- 
ested in reaching an agreement without being haled into court. 
Of course, we know that the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
commission will not agree upon a price for land unless men 
who are well versed in values say that that is what the land 
is worth at this time—not the prospective price, but what it is 
worth to-day. If we can do that it will save taking the men 
into court and save time, and that is the only reason for word- 
ing the provision in this way. I am quite sure that a great 
many condemnation proceedings will be had. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask the Senator if no confer- 
ences have been held between the property owners and those 
authorized to speak for the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as yet. In fact, we did not want to do 
that until we had this authorization. If this authorization is 
given us, conferences will be begun at once. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I am impressed with the belief that the 
best results will be obtained through mutual agreements. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that a number of the parcels 

. of land will be obtained in that way; but if we are unable 
to agree, we will haye condemnation proceedings, 

Mr. COUZENS. But the trouble is that unless we have one 
method of securing the property, favoritism is likely to enter 
into the matter, or arguments that will suggest greater value 
for one piece of property than another; and when property 
is purchased by private contract there is no public evidence 
anywhere as to the method by which prices are arrived at. 
When values are fixed by condemnation proceedings, every one 
knows what every one else is getting, and every one knows 
the arguments that are advanced to create value. When it is 
done privately, on the other hand, I think there is great room 
for fayoritism and inequality. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of one or two pieces of property 
there that are owned by men who are just as deeply interested 
in this program as the Senator or I or any other Senator or 
Congressman could be. They want to see it go on; and I 
should hate to take them into court, because they are not going 
to ask us too much for their land. I am quite sure of that 
in two cases; and I should hardly like to compel them to go 
into court and have that land condemned. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, condemnation proceedings are 
not difficult when there is an agreement. It simply makes a 
public record of the method by which valuation is arrived at. 
In other words, in condemning property there is no difficulty 
in court when the parties can agree upon the valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is something in the suggestion of the 
Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think it has been the experi- 
ence of the Commisisoners of the District of Columbia in 
acquiring property in this city for school buildings, parks, play- 
grounds, and other purposes, that they have been able to 
secure lower prices and make more advantageous deals directly 
with the owners than where the owners refused to set a price, 
and they had to take them into court under condemnation pro- 
ceedings. As a rule, where they have resorted to condemna- 
tion proceedings the owner has gotten about the price he asked 
for, which the commissioners were unwilling to accede to with- 
out the order of the court. I believe that great savings would 
be effected by adopting the language of the bill as proposed, 
leaving it optional with the commission to deal directly with 
the owners rather than to take them all into court. 

Mr. COUZENS. What does the Senator interpret the words 
“or otherwise ” to mean, in line 2, page 2? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they want to make a gift of the land, we 
want to be in a position to take it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suppose there are some 
public-spirited citizens who are willing to help in this move- 
ment and willing to give their land to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there are two 
of them that I know of. They have not said that they would 
give the land, but we put this provision in the bill so that we 
will be authorized to take it if they do. 
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Mr. President, I have been asked be several Senators what 
is the appraised value of the land that is owned by the United 
States within this triangle and that owned by the District of 
Columbia. I have had that information prepared, and I will 
simply give, not each plot, but the value as a whole. 

The appraised value of the land owned by the United States 
to-day within that area is $7,586,954. The appraised value of 
the improyements on the Government land is $4,979,300, or a 
total appraised value of $12,566,254. That is on the basis of 
the 1924 assessment. On the tentative basis of 1928 it would 
be $15,707,817.50. 

The appraised value of the property owned by the District 
of Columbia on the basis of the 1924 assessment is $1,228,336, 
and the value of the improvements is $2,569,500, or a total 
appraised value of $3,797,836, 

In other words, the Government owns about three and one- 
half times the value of property and improvements that the 
District of Columbia owns within this area. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr, President, that means, then, that alto- 
gether there are public properties, lands, and buildings and 
improvements in that area amounting to over $15,000,000 that 
escape taxation entirely? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. We do not tax the property of the 
Government nor the property of the District. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, do the estimates include any- 
thing outside of the triangle? 

Mr. SMOOT. I called attention heretofore to the fact that 
those assessed valuations include reservations A and B. 

Mr. FESS. Nothing south of Maryland Avenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. Reservations C and D are south of 
Maryland Avenue; and that makes the complete reservation 
2 ms end Capitol. 

r. ERMAN. Mr. President, is there any proposition to 
put a building on the north side of Pennsylvania Av 

“nn 8 Oh, no. sd Beit ia 

r. RMAN. I suppose it is to take care of the Plaza? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; and I will say to the Senator, too, that 
when the Plaza plan is carried out it would take in an 
additional area. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention 
shown by the charts on the wall. „ 

This chart shows just what the avenue and the Mall will 
look like when this plan is finally completed. This is the 
Capitol; and directly west, through the Mall, this avenue will 
run to the Washington Monument, and from the Washington 
Monument it will run to the Lincoln Memorial, and from 
the Lincoln Memorial to the Memorial Bridge, and then across 
the Potomac River almost west to Arlington. Of course, this 
chart is not colored now so as to show the location of buildings 
that will be erected, but I will show the buildings on this other 
drawing. 

This drawing shows just how B Street will a when all 
of the buildings contemplated are erected. This, when finished, 
will perhaps take care of all of the Government employees and 
agencies for the next 50 years. I will begin now and point 
out the buildings as proposed, and the areas that are left for 
future building when the Government may need them. 

This is the Treasury Building here. This is B and Fifteenth 
Streets. This building on Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth, 
at the corner, will be the Department of Justice Building, Then 
south of that building, down to B Street and Fifteenth, the 
Department of Commerce Building will be erected. That build- 
ing will contain a little over 1,000,000 square feet of space. 
Senators will notice that there is a parking space right back of 
the building. This is Ohio Avenue here, and we also contem- 
plate keeping this plot of land here for a parking space. In 
other words, Mr. President, those two spaces not only assist 
the building itself with light, ventilation, and frontage, but we 
expect that there will be room on those two plots of ground to 
park some 2,000 automobiles. The parking of automobiles in 
this whole plan is one thing that had to be provided for, 

The plan, when it is ultimately completed, will provide in 
the basement of the Commerce Building here space that will 
accommodate perhaps 2,000 more automobiles. Therefore, at 
any time that the number of Government employees may grow 
to twice their present number we will always have space for 
automobiles within this parking space that I have mentioned. 

The next building is the Department of Labor Building, 
facing B Street. The next is the Utilities Building. The next, 
here, is the Archives Building. The Archives Building will 
face on Pennsylvania Avenue and will cover the two squares 
just west of the Post Office Building. 

There is no intention at all of changing the Post Office 
Building. While I am speaking of Pennsylvania Avenue, here 
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is shown the District Building on Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
next to it, back here, Senators can see the top of the Southern 
Railway office building. We did not ask for the purchase of 
that building, because we know that the District must expand 
its office space, and the question of expansion is left to the 
District of Columbia. They can purchase the Southern Rail- 
way office building, and that will give them the space they will 
want for many years to come, 

This building [indicating] will, when completed, be the 
Independent Establishments Building. The next building here 
will be the Internal Revenue Building. The internal revenue 
force to-day is scattered all over the city, in all the shacks we 
could rent, I think some 26 of them, When this building is 
completed the whole internal revenue force will be housed 
within this one building. 

The next building here is the General Accounting Building, 
running down to this point [indicating]. The buildings down 
B Street to the Mall will not be erected until required, but 
the whole plan is such that that district will look like what 
is shown in this drawing when those buildings are completed. 
Senators can see the building line of all the buildings I have 
mentioned. This drawing shows the fronts of the buildings, 
with the building line exactly the same clear down the Avenue, 
so far as the height of the buildings is concerned. 

This drawing [indicating] will show the fall of the land. 
Notwithstanding the fall of the land, the lines of the buildings 
will all be the same as to height. Here we start almost at the 
level, at Fifteenth Street, and run down tg the building at the 
end, which will have at least two stories, as shown here. But 
the height of the buildings, the sky line, will all be the same. 

This is the proposed National Art Gallery. As Senators all 
know, that is south of B Street. We have here a building 
planned with the idea of at some time having a national art 
gallery built in that location. That art gallery, if erected, will 
be about 900 feet long. If built, I think it will be the most 
perfect art gallery in the world. It will cost about $10,000,000. 
We are not asking the Government of the United States to make 
appropriations for that. I haye been living in the hope that I 
will secure $10,000,000 from somebody who is perfectly willing 
to give it to build a national art gallery. I have fairly good 
prospects, and if accomplished, of course, we will have to collect 
another $10,000,000, the interest of which will be for the main- 
tenance of the art gallery. We are the richest country in all the 
world, with no art gallery to speak of anywhere in America. 

I know, because I have been told, that if we have an art 
gallery, at least three of the great art collections in the United 
States will go to that gallery, and that will be only a part. 
But we have no place to keep such collections. The Smith- 
sonian Institution has been given paintings, which are to be 
found in dusty little rooms on the top floor of their building. 
There is no place in the building suitable for their exhibition. 
I will admit that some of them are not worthy of being shown, 
but there are a few that ought to be shown to the public, and 
there is no place where they can be shown. 

Mr. COPELAND. What street is that along there? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is south of B Street. This is on a line 
with the entrauce from the Mall to the National Museum. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if there is 
any other purpose for reserving that street than for the park- 
ing of automobiles belonging to the employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there are other purposes, of course. We 
would get light for the buildings, we would secure good ventila- 
tion: and that, of course, was the original idea. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is that the central area which will give 
light to all the buildings? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; all the way from the front of that build- 
ing to the back of this Commerce Building here and then 
coming down here [indicating]. Then there is the space here 
for the Archives Building and also the Internal Revenue Build- 
ing there. There is the space that is left, which will give to the 
buildings we intend to erect the air that is absolutely necessary, 

Mr. OVERMAN. This would not beautify Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. This is B Street. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I will come to that. I do not think the 
present Pennsylvania Avenue is going to be the great, beau- 
tiful avenue of the city. That can not be. The Government 
of the United States does not own the property on the north 
of the avenue, They do not control it, and they could not 
control it. The great avenue of Washington, in my opinion, 
will be the avenue leading from the Capitol, through the Mall, 
down to the Washington Monument, then to the Lincoln Me- 
morial, and across to Arlington. That will be the most beau- 
tiful avenue in the world, Mr. President, directly west from 
the Capitol; and those who want to see the beauties of Wash- 
ington will never go up Pennsylvania Avenue to see them. But 
when this avenue here is completed there will not be anything 


like it in all the world; and I think every American citizen 
a be proud of the fact that we have at last a most beautiful 
Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator. point out what land the 
Government now owns and what it would be necessary to 
purchase? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government owns the land on which are 
to be erected the Justice Building, the Commerce Building, 
the Utilities Building, the Department of Labor Building, Per- 
haps I can show the Senator on this plat without going clear 
through if. Here is the Avenue, All that is colored green 
is owned by the Government now. For the information of the 
Senators, I want to call their attention to this photograph, 
which is taken from the sky. It shows the buildings exactly 
as they would appear. 

Mr. OVERMAN, What is that which appears to be a res- 
ervoir? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the ellipse back of the White House, 
and this is the White House here. 
| Mr. COPELAND. That is the Commerce Building in front? 

Mr. SMOOT, The Commerce Building is right here. This is 
the Department of Justice Building. 

Mr. HALE. Would the carrying out of this plan destroy 
the Mall? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not destroy the Mall. For in- 
stance, the Government of the United States owns all this 
land [indicating]. When we come out from the avenue, it 
will be seen that there is nothing to be put in this square, nor 
is there anything to be put in this square. The Government 
owns the property. That will be a break in the avenue. There 
will be a park there, beautifully kept, I suppose, and there may 
be a monument or two. That will be done to break the long 
line of the avenue between the Capitol and the Washington 
Monument. 

1 Mr. OVERMAN. Where is the Botanic Garden in that pic- 
ure? 

Mr. SMOOT. This will not interfere with that. If there 
is any question any Senator wants to ask, I will be glad to 
answer it; but I think my statement covers the complete 
program. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was not here when the Senator began 
his statement. Will he tell us how many departments are to 
be taken care of on that avenue? 

Mr. SMOOT [indicating]. This is the General Accounting 
Building, this building on this plan. When we get these build- 
ings erected, they will take care of all the Government em- 
ployees. We will not have to rent a foot of space in the Dis- 
trict. We have this land now on B Street clear down to the 
Capitol, with the exception of the lands we are asking author- 
ity to purchase, and when that is finished we will have room 
enough for the next 25 or 50 years for the housing of all of the 
employees of the Government in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What lands does the Senator ask to have 
purchased? 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimate is about $25,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where are they? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mostly in this urea here [indicating]. In 
fact, they are all in that area with the exception of C and 
D reservations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is south of Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. South of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will give the Government ownership 
of all the land south of Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. Everything in this district [indicating], out- 
side of what the District of Columbia owns—that is, the present 
Municipal Building—and if plans work out the District will buy 
the Southern Railway office building for future expansion for 
District needs. : 

Mr. RANSDELL. How soon is it contemplated these pur- 
chases will be carried out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as we pass the bill which I intro- 
duced on yesterday. If Congress agrees to it we will begin the 
purchase of the land immediately. That is why I would like 
to haye prompt action taken upon it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Government options on the land 
or is it to be condemned? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is either to be given to the Goyernment or 
purchased by the Government under an agreement, or con- 
demned if we can not agree upon the price. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is the pian for the section seuth of 
the Mall? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have no plan for that section yet. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] for yielding to me. If there are no further 
questions I want to close by saying that the bill was referred to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds yesterday 
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authorizing the $25,000,000 expenditure for this purpose, and I 
hope that early action will be taken by the committee, so that 
we can send it to the House and get to work at once in the 
purchase of this property. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wi1tis in the chair). 
ealendar under Rule VIII is in order. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The 


Bayard Fletcher Ring Sheppard 
Bingham George McKellar Shipstead 
Blease Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Borah Gillett McNary Smith 
Bratton lass Mayfield Smoot 
Broussard yo Metcalf Steck 
Cameron Gooding Moses Stephens 
Capper Gould Neely Stewart 
Copeland Hale Norris Swanson 
Couzens Harreld Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Harrison Overman Tyson 
Dill Heflin Phipps Underwood 
du Pont Howell Pittman Wadsworth 
dge Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Weller 
Ferris Kendrick Sackett Wheeler 

ess Keyes Schall Willis 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rorrnson] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN] is absent because of illness. 

Also, that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] is 
absent because of illness in his family. 

Also, that fhe Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La ForLerre} is 
absent on account of illness. 

J will let these announcements stand for the day. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Harris] is absent attending the funeral of the late Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. McKrxtey]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is 
detained from the Senate by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


REMOVAL OF WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE GATES AND PIERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the Houst of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 54) authorizing the removal 
of the gates and piers in West Executive Avenue between the 
grounds of the White House and the State, War, and Navy 
Building, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. KEYES. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference requested by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, is this a privi- 
leged matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair laid before the Sen- 
ate the action of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object to the present consid- 
eration of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


PATENTS ISSUED TO PERSONS IN ARMED FORCES 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, I desire to submit a resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 293) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
directed to return to the House of Representatives the enrolled bill 
(S. 4480) providing for the extension of the time limitations under 
which patents were issued in the case of persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the World War, together with 
the engrossed bill, with the request that the Speaker of the House be 
authorized to rescind his action in signing the enrolled bill; that in the 
event such authority is granted, the House be, and it is hereby, re- 
spectfully requested to reconsider its vote on the passage of the bill 
and return the engrossed bill to the Senate. ~ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I do not want to object to its 
eonsideration, but I would like to have some explanation for 
the action which the Senator from Kentucky requests. 

Mr. ERNST. That is just what I was about to submit. 
The bill was passed without a public hearing. It was thought 
when it passed that it affected but 25 or 30 patents. Upon 
Monday of this week there came a request from the American 
Patent Law Association, the New York Patent Law Associa- 
tion, the American Engineering Council, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and others, that a hearing be 
granted in order that they might call attention to what they 
considered most serious defects in the bill. They considered 
the measure of such a nature that it would be a calamity to 
have it passed in its present form. A hearing was granted upon 
Tuesday and Wednesday, members of those various associa- 
tions being present. I have here a short statement of the 
reasons which they gave why the bill should not be enacted 
into law, and I will read it for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
short statement before he begins to read? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Senators will remember that Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, was chairman of the Committee on Patents for 
many, many years. I succeeded Senator Platt as chairman of 
that committee. At the very first meeting Senator Platt came 
before the committee and said he had one request to submit, 
and it was that under no circumstances or conditions should 
the committee approve of any bill extending the life of patents. 
He made a remarkable speech at the time. I promised him 
that as long as I was chairman of the committee no extension 
of any patent would be granted if I could prevent it. 

I remember one of my dear friends in the Senate, who is now 
dead, introduced a bill for that purpose. He came before the 
committee and pleaded for it. The committee unanimously 
said, “No; Senator Platt's position is absolutely correct.” I 
hope that the Committee on Patents will always follow his wise 
counsel and the instructions which he gave the committee at 
that time. 

Mr. ERNST. That is what we are now endeavoring to do. 
I have here a recommendation from the committee which I 
think the Senate should hear. It reads: 


This bill was introduced with the idea that there were some World 
War veterans who, on account of their service in the World War, were 
unable to derive the benefits from their inventions and in consequence 
will have just so many less years of the protection of thcir patents. 
The considerations just presented to your committee clearly indicate 
that the bill should be amended in important particulars. 

This bill provides for the extension of patents granted prior to 
November 11, 1918, whose patentees served in the armed forces of the 
United States between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918: Provided, 
That said patent shall not have expired prior to the filing of such 
application and that at the time of such application the patentee shall 
still have a beneficial interest therein: And provided further, That no 
extension shall be granted a patentee who was receiving an income 
from the patent and which income wus unaffected by said service. 

The bill passed both Senate and House on July 3, 1926, the last day 
of the session, 

-No public hearings were held by the committee in either the Senate 
or the House. é 

The bill is opposed by the American Patent Law Association, the 
New York Patent Law Association, the American Engineering Council, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and others. 

Representatives of the organizations named requested a hearing 
before your committee, and such hearing was had Tuesday, December 
7, and Wednesday, December 8, 1926. These recommendations were 
unanimous in their opinion it would be a serious blunder to enact this 
bill and that it might prejudicially affect many citizens of the United 
States, including the service men and the United States Government. 

The reasons that they give are substantially as follows: Although 
the report of the House Committee on Patents stated that from the 
information obtained by the committee that probably not more than 
25 or 80 persons would be affected by the bill; that, nevertheless, it 
was possible that all patents issued between January 1, 1910, and 
November 11, 1918, may be affected; that on January 1, 1927, there 
would be over 335,000 such patents subject to extension by this bill; 
that these patents relate to all fields of invention and industry; that 
it is not possible to determine how many patents will actually be 
extended. It may be 2,500 or 25,000. No one can say. 

Furthermore, they emphasize the fact that the extension of one of 
these patents may easily affect a whole industry. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 


Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. I 
thought when the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! 
retired from the floor that it was understood we should take 
up the calendar under Rule VIII. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 


IMr. ERNST] is now asking unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution which he is explaining. 
As soon as that matter shall have been terminated the Chair 
will direct the Secretary to proceed with the call of the 
calendar, 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Kentucky is making a 
speech of goodly length, I should say. 

Mr. ERNST. Oh, no; it is not, Mr. President. 

These representatives urge these further objections to the 
bill: 

First. The bill is unfair, since for patent extension it gives the 
same reward to men dishonorably discharged as to those honorably 
discharged or- still in the service. 

Second. The bill provides that the patent shall have the same effect 
in law as though it had been originally granted for 17 years, plus 
the term of such extension. No provision is made for special defenses 
agalnst these extended patents. The bill ought to provide that the 
facts of service, beneficial interest, and income unaffected by such 
service, if proven against the patentee, should be a defense to the 
extended period. 

Third. The bill provides that this extension is to be granted only 
to the “patentee.” The patentee frequently is not the inventor, 
and there is nothing said as to the interest in the extension of a 
licensee under the original patent or of an assignee of part of the 
patent. The bill is silent as to who shall reap the benefits of the 
extension. 

Fourth, A fee for the granting of the extension should be provided 
to meet the increased Patent Office expenses. 

Fifth. The only proof to be filed in the Patent Office under the 
bill is proof of service. The applicant should be required also to prove 
under oath his beneficial interest and that his income from the patent 
was not diminished by the service. And opportunity should be given 
to the interested public (including other service men) to oppose any 
application for extension. 

Sixth. Unaffected by the service” is an unfortunate expression, 
as its significance is not clear. One whose income was increased by 
his service could obtain an extension of his patent. 

Seventh. The term “armed forces“ is so indefinite as to lead to 
litigation. For it should be substituted a more certain definition. 

Eighth. The bill neglects the status of the patent during the 
war and only requires the original patentee to “still have a beneficial 
interest“ at the time the extension is applied for. It may thus be 
possible for any patentee, who for a cash sum had sold his patent 
even before the war and reaped all the benefit, to buy back collusively 
or to take for a nominal sum a small interest in the patent for the 
purpose of obtaining an extension which he may then sell to the 
original purchaser or another and so get a longer monopoly against 
the public with no basis in equity or justice. A patentee who sold 
his patent before the war may now buy it back and engage in a 
new speculation at the expense of a public overburdened by his ill- 
gotten extended monopoly. 

Ninth. The bill contains no provision whatever to save the rights of 
those (who may themselves be war-service men) who have made, 
perhaps, large investments and developed great business enterprises 
under rights granted for the original normal term of the patent but 
who have no rights in any extended term, nor to save the rights of 
the public to manufacture, use, and sell after the date of expiration 
of that original term. 

Tenth. The bill does not protect the rights of those—who may 
themselves. be service men—who in anticipation of the early expira- 
tion of the patents may have made investments in preparation for 
business after the dates of expected expiration. 

Eleventh. Many later improvement patents—possibly issued to other 
service men—will have their entire period dominated by the extended 
term of the basic patent, and so the improver will reap no reward for 
his work. The Dill should make some equitable adjustment of this. 

Twelfth, What is the meaning of “ beneficial interest" in the above 
phrase? Do those words have a strict technical meaning so as to 
apply only to an equitable interest in the legal title? If they have 
this technical meaning, they would exclude an inventor who has sold 
the patent or right to patent reserving a royalty or reserving any- 
thing less than an equitable interest in the legal title such as would 
support an action in equity for the legal title. 

In conclusion your committee desires to state that Assistant At- 
torney General Galloway stated to the committee that while the 
Department of Justice took no position with respect to the bill, he was 
not able to state how the extension of patents might affect Government 
interest, He suggested that probably the result of the passage of the 
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bill would be to greatly increase the claims of patentees against the 
Government, which already amount to upwards of $800,000,000, Pay- 
ments already made by the Government might have to be repeated for 
the terms of the patents extended under this bill. 

These representatives further emphasize that this bill proposes a 
radical departure from the long-established policy of our patent sys- 
tem, and point out that there has been no extension of patents granted 
during over 60 years past. Further, that such a step establishes a 
dangerous precedent and should be carefully guarded, and should be 
made only after full public hearings of all those whose interests may 
be affected. 

In view of the foregoing your committee is of the opinion that the 
bill should be withdrawn and that hearings should be had in which 
full opportunity may be given to all those who desire to be heard, 

Respectfully, 
Ricuarp P. ERNST. 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
E. S. BROUSSARD, 
E. D. SMITH, 
G. W. NORRIS. 
Jasse H. METCALF. 


It will be seen that the statement is signed by all but one 
member of the committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kentucky for the present consid- 
eration of the resolution which he has explained? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand that it would involve 
a suspension of the rules to adopt a resolution of this kind at 
this time. The argument that is presented here is an argument, 
of course, against the passage of the bill. The bill was con- 
sidered in the committee at some length and was passed in good 
faith. I think that before action is taken the statements which 
have been made here should be printed in the Recorp, in order 
that Senators may see them. I shali, therefore, object to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue Senator from Washington 
objects. 

Mr. DILL. I object for the purpose of having this matter 
printed in the Recorp in order that it may be given some 
consideration. 

Mr. ERNST. I ask the Senator to withdraw his objection 
for this reason: The bill is now awaiting the signature of the 
President of this body. He will sign it to-day unless the Senate 
takes action; and it was for that reason that I asked immediate 
consideration of the resolution. I hope the Senator from Wash- 
ington will withdraw his objection, in order that a full hearing 
muy be granted upon the bill. 

I wish to say further that the men who appeared before the 
committee came with no selfish interest; they were concerned 
over the bill, and they thought that it would be a calamity to 
pass it in its present shape. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, the Constitntion has made ample 
provision for the protection of the public against the passage of 
laws that are found not to have been wise. The President has 
the power to veto this bill. I do not see the necessity of 
recalling a bill which has reached this stage. For that reason 
I think the matter ought to be considered. I do not see why 
the Vice President need sign the bill to-day. I shall not object 
to this subject coming up to-morrow, but 1 do think the state- 
ments ought to be printed in the Recorp so that we may have 
some opportunity to consider them. 

Mr. ERNST. The Vice President just stated before he 
left the chair that unless the Senate acted to-day he would 
sign the bill. 

Mr. DILL. The Senate may recall the bill to-morrow, I 
take it, 

Mr. ERNST. I do not think the bill can be withdrawn 
unless it is withdrawn to-day. That is my understanding of 
the law. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr, President; we can request the 
President to return the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
objects, and the resolution will go over under the rule. 


USE OF RADIO WAVE LENGTHS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the decision of Judge Wilson in the case 
of the Chicago Tribune against Oak Leaves Broadcasting Sta- 
tion (Inc.), and others, on the subject of the use of radio 
wave lengths. It is the first decision of its kind, and I think 
for that reason will be very informative to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The decision is as follows: 
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In the circuit court of Cook County, M 


The Tribune Company, a corporation, complainant, v. Oak Leaves 
Broadcasting Station (Inc.), a corporation, Coyne Electrical School 
(Ine.), a corporation, and J. Louis Guyon, defendants. 


(Ion. Francis S. Wilson, chancellor) 


DECISION OF JUDGE WILSON ON DEFENDANTS’ MOTION TO DISSOLVE TEM- 
PORARY INJUNCTION 


The Count. This matter comes before me on a motion on bill and 
answer filed herein to dissolve a temporary restraining order granted 
October 9, 1926, restraining the defendants from broadcasting over the 
same wave length as that employed by the complainant, or from broad- 
casting over a wave length in such close proximity thereto as to cause 
interference with the broadcasting station of the complainant. 

The original order was entered upon the sworn bill of the complain- 
ant filed herein October 9, 1926, A petition was filed by the defendants 
asking that the said cause be removed to the Federal court, and the 
prayer of the snid petition was granted. Subsequently, after a hearing 
in the Federal Court for the Northern District of Illinois, the said 
cause was remanded to this court, and thereupon the defendants filed 
their several answers herein, and this cause is now before me, as here- 
inbefore stated, on the motion to dissolve on bill and answers thereto. 

The bill very briefly charges that the complainant is and has been 
for some time a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, with its principal place of business in the city of Chicago, and 
is engaged in the publication of a newspaper known as the Chicago 
Daily Tribune, and that it has an average daily paid circulation of 
several hundred thousand subscribers. 

It further charges that since March 29, 1924, it has been engaged 
in broadcasting by radio of daily programs of information, amusement, 
and entertainment to the general public, and particularly to that part 
of the general public residing in and in the vicinity of the city of 
Chicago, and for that purpose the complainant operates an apparatus 
generally known as a broadcasting station located on the Drake Hotei 
and another such broadcasting station operated near the city of Elgin. 

The bill further charges that it has been the custom for several years 
for persons engaged in broadcasting to designate their certain stations 
by certain combinations of letters known as call letters, and that these 
call letters serve to enable persons using radio receiving sets to identify 
the particular station, and in this instance the complainant has been 
nsing the letters WGN, which stand for the abbreviation of the 
World’s Greatest Newspaper, which appears to have been adopted by 
the complainant as a sort of trade name indicating the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 

It is further charged In the bill that it is the custom for such news- 
papers owning and operating broadcasting stations to make announce- 
ments of their programs in the daily editions of the paper, and that the 
complainant has, since March 29, 1924, used the designation WGN, 
and further charges that its program is of a high-class character, and 
that by reason of its broadcasting it has built up a good will with the 
public, which is of great value to the complainant, in that it has 
enhanced the yalue of the newspaper and increased the profits. 

Further charges, on information and belief, that the number of 
persons who listen in to the said broadcasting of the complainant is 
in excess of 500,000 and that these persons are educated to listen in 
or tune in on the wave length of the complainant for the purpose 
of hearing and enjoying the programs so broadcasted. 

The bill further charges that, when two stations are broadcasting 
on the same or nearly the same wave length, the result will be that 
the users of the radio will either hear one of the stations to the 
exclusion of the other or hear both of the stations at the same time, 
which will cause confusion to the listener, or will hear one to the 
exclusion of the other but accompanied by a series of noises, such 
as whistles and roars, which render the program practically useless. 

The bill further charges that for several years the broadcasting in 
the United States and Canada has been done on sending wave lengths 
yarying from 201 meters to 550 meters, inclusive, the United States 
Government, by an enactment of Congress, having forbidden to private 
and commercial broadcasters the use et wave lengths from 601 meters 
to 1,600 meters, and the use of wave lengths under 200 meters because 
of the impracticability of the use of said wave lengths under 200 
meters by reason of natural causes and because of the fact that 
this field is open to amateurs and used by a large number of the 
same. 

Furthermore, that most of the radio receiving sets are so constructed 
as to be adapted to the receiving of broadcasting within this band of 
wave lengths included above the 200 meters and under 500 meters. 

The bill further charges that the sending waves used by broad- 
casting stations are also classified by the number of kilocycles denoting 
the frequency of vibration per second characteristic of each wave. 
The higher the wave length the less is the number of kilocycles, and 
a definite number of kilocycles is characteristic of each wave. 

Further charges that the radio receiving sets in general use in the 
United States and Canada are scaled and marked with numerical 
divisions and that by means of dials or indicators persons receiving 
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over radio can set such dials or indicators at particular points and 
hear the particular broadcasting station over the particular wate 
length that they desire. 

Further charges that the users of radios have become famillar with 
the different wave lengths and broadcasting stations designated by the 
particular letters employed and that this fact is of value to the 
broadcaster because the public has been educated to their partientar 
wave length and their particular designation. 

The bill also charges that knowledge of this particular wave length 
by a broadcaster is of great value to the broadcaster because the 
person receiving through the radio has been educated to know where 
to place his dials or indicators in order to receive a particular station 
and that the public generally in the locality of the complainant has 
become familiar with the wave length of the complainant and that its 
loss by interference would work great damage to the complainant. 

The complainant further charges that on the 14th of December, 1925, 
it did, and ever since then has, broadcast on a sending wave length 
of 302.8 meters (the kilocycles characteristic of such wave length 
being 990) and that it broadcasts from both the Drake Hotel and 
from its Elgin broadcasting station and that, at that time, no other 
broadcasting station in the city of Chicago or in the entire State of 
Tilinois was using said wave length or any wave length sufficiently near 
to interfere with complainant's broadcasting and that this fact was 
generally known to the public and that the public had access by 
reason thereof to the programs of the complainant as broadcast over 
the same wave length from the two broadcasting stations and which 
programs were announced at different periods of time by arrangement 
of the complainant. 

Further charges that the complainant has expended large sums of 
money during said period of time in the building up and betterment 
of said broadcasting stations and in the furnishing of high-class talent 
for its programs and in the payment of salarics and expenses in its 
business of broadcasting. 

The bill further charges that the complainant is, and has been since 
it first engaged in broadcasting, duly Licensed by the Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States to operate and broadcast from said 
stations and has complied with the act of Congress of August 13, 1912, 
entitled “An act to regulate radio communication.” 

That the defendants, the Oak Leaves Broadcasting Station 
(Inc.), and the Coyne Electrical School (Inc.) are corporations exist- 
ing under and by virtue of the laws of Illinois, and that the defendant, 
Guyon, is a resident of Chicago, III., engaged in business in said city 
under the name of Guyon's Paradise Ball Room, and operates a dance 
hall in the city of Chicago. 

The bill further charges that the broadcasting station, beretofore 
used and operated by the defendants, Oak Leaves Broadcasting Station 
(Inc.), and Coyne Electrical School (Inc.), which had been operated 
fram Oak Park, a suburb of the city of Chicago, was moved to 124 
North Crawford Avenue, where Guyon's Paradise Ball Room is located, 
and is being now operated from that polut, and charges that the sald 
defendant, Guyon, became the owner and operator of said broadcasting 
station aud that the other defendants have some interest in said 
station which is unknown to the complainant, but which is charged to 
be true on information and belief, 

The bill further charges that said station of the defendants had 
originally used a wave length of 226 meters (1,330 kilocycles) and 
had a license issued by the Secretary of Commerce to use suid wave 
length and that, later, it changed its wave length to 249.9 meters 
(1,200 kilocycles), which it continued to use until on or about Sep- 
tember 7, 1926, and further charges that the defendants had never 
enjoyed any considerable degree of the good will of the public, nor was 
it popular with the users of radio receiving sets, but was comparatively 
unknown in Chicago or its vicinity. 

That on or about September 7, 1926, the said Guyon’s Paradise 
Broadcasting Station, used and operated by the defendants, changed its 
sending wave length to a wave length either the same as that of the 
complainant (I. e., 302.8) or one having a frequency of considerably 
less than 50 kilocycles different than that of the complainant, and 
that it is now using said wave length and has from that time until 
the date of the filing of the bill herein, and that it has no special 
license or special authority, but bas a general license, dated Octo- 
ber 5, 1926, authorizing it to use and operate Guyon's Paradise Broad- 
casting Station, and that this license was issued to, and that the gen- 
eral license was issued to, the Oak Leaves Broadcasting Station, but 
that neither of the other defendants has any license to operate such 
a station. 

The bill further charges that the defendants have, since September T, 
1920, used the said new wave length during the hours of the day 
when complainant js broadcasting, and that by reason thereof said 
broadcasting by the said defendants has interfered with and destroyed 
complainant's broadcasting to the public in the city of Chicago and 
throughout the region where complainant’s newspaper circulates, and 
that by reason thereof radio receivers have been unable to hear the 
programs of the complainant, and that if it is allowed to continue it 
will work incalculable damage and injury to the good will of the com- 
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plainant’s broadcasting, and consequently will injure the circulation of 
the complainant so far as its newspaper is concerned and deprive it of 
great profits. 

Further charges that there are other wave lengths which are usable 
by the defendants and that this wave length can be changed with 
practically no expense and within a short period of time. 

The bill prays for an order restraining the defendants from broad- 
casting from said station in such a manner as to interfere with the 
broadcasting of the complainant, and more particularly from using any 
wave length within 100 miles of the city of Chicago having a frequency 
of less than 1,040 kilocycles per second, or more than 940 kilocycles per 
second, charging, in effect, that any wave length within that designated 
number of kilocycles would necessarily cause an interference with the 
broadcasting of the complainant. 

The answer filed in this case admits practically all the allegations of 
the bill as to the operation of a broadcasting station by the complainant 
and admits the allegations of the bill of the complainant in regard to 
the use of the letters WGN, and that they have become known to the 
users of radio receiving sets in the city of Chicago, but says they have 
no knowledge of any good will or popularity achieved by the com- 
plainant by reason of said broadcasting. 

The answer, however, denies that tuning in on a particular broad- 
casting station is only possible and successful when there are no other 
stations broadcasting in or near the same vicinity on the same or nearly 
the same sending wave length, but charges that when broadcasting 
stations are properly operated and receiving sets properly constructed 
and operated it is possible for the operators of a radio receiving set to 
tune in on one broadcasting station and tune out others, even though 
the station tuned in and the station tuned out are operating on nearly 
the same wave length and with the same degree of power, except where 
said broadcasting stations are geographically located close together, in 
which event it is sometimes impossible to tune out one and tune in 
the other, and that is particularly true where receiving set is in close 
proximity to one of the two broadcasting stations. g 

The answer further charges that this inability to tune in or out 18 
also sometimes affected by reason of the proximity of electric power 
plants, steel buildings, atmospheric conditions, and the like, but admits 
that when two stations are broadcasting on the same wave length con- 
fusion will follow, but denies that confusion will follow when one of 
the two broadcasting stations is using a wave length the frequency of 
which is separated by as much as 40 kilocycles per second from the 
frequency of the wave length of the other broadcasting station. 

The answer admits the general allegations in the bill in regard to the 
fact that practically all the commercial broadcasting stations are using 
wave lengths varying from 201 to 550 meters, and further admits the 
other general allegations in the bill in regard to the usage of wave 
lengths, 

The answer further admits that where a broadcasting station is 
operating on a wave length the frequency of which is within 50 kilo- 
cycles per second of the number of kilocycles per second character- 
istic of the wave length of the first station, that some interference will 
result, but that such interference is natural where stations are oper- 
ated in close proximity one to the other, but that where two broadcast- 
ing stations in the same locality are properly constructed and operated 
and the wave length employed sharply defined and the power of said 
stations substantially equal there will be no appreciable interference by 
the stations if they are separated by 40 kilocycles, 

The answer admits that the broadcasting station known as WGES 
has, since about May 13, 1926, been jointly owned by defendant, Oak 
Leaves Broadcasting Station (Inc.), and the defendant, J. Louis 
Guyon, but charges that the said J. Louis Guyon is described in the 
license issued October 5, 1926, as the sole owner of the said station. 

The answer admits that on September 7, 1926, the said defendants’ 
station changed its wave length, but denies that they are broadcasting 
over the same wave length as that of the complainant, but state that 
they are sending over a wave length which is remoyed 40 kilocycles 
from the wave length used by the complainant, and that said wave 
length used is 315.6 meters with a frequency of 950 kilocycles. , 

The answer further admits that the defendant, Oak Leaves Broad- 
casting Station (Inc.), has, since about September, 1926, used 
and operated the broadcasting station described in the bill of com- 
plaint as Guyon's Paradise Broadcasting Station, but denies that they 
are drowning out the hearers of WGN, and state that, if such is the 
fact, it is because said complainant’s broadcasting station is improperly 
constructed and operated. P 

The answer further admits that on or about September 7, 1926, 
there was available to them a wave length of 249.9 metres with a fre- 
quency of 1,200 kilocycles, but state that said wave length is not 
desirable for the purpose of broadcasting and that its use would render 
WGES of little or no value as a broadcasting station. 

And further sets forth that there are other waye lengths which 
would be usable by the defendants, but states that their use would 
cause greater interference to other broadcasters than the interference 
now caused to WGN by the use of the present wave length now em- 
ployed by them, 
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The defendants further charge that they have invested large sums 
of money in and about their plant and will suffer damage in the event 
the temporary injunction heretofore issued should not be dissolved. 

The facts in this case, as charged by the bill and admitted by the 
answer, together with the additional facts set out in the bill as mat- 
ters of defense, disclose a situation new and novel in a court of equity 
and a consideration of the law applicable to the facts requires an under- 
standing of the present conditions for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not the old adage of Old laws should be adapted to new 
facts” should be applied and for that reason a short statement of gen- 
eral existing conditions is not out of order at this time before consid- 
ering the legal and equitable aspects of the cause. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that in the last few years 
there has grown up in the United States, as well as abroad, a well 
recognized calling or business known as broadcasting which consists 
in sending from a central station, electrically equipped, programs of 
music and amusement, speeches by men of prominence, news of the 
day and items of interest taking place in the world, and that these 
varlous programs are received by the public over radio receiving sets 
which have been installed in homes, hotels, and various other places, 
and that a large industry has grown up and developed in the making 
and manufacturing of radio sets, so that in the United States, at this 
time, there are millions of dollars invested by the publie at large, 
which has made the investment for the purpose of and with the 
knowledge that they could receive these programs, speeches, and items 
of interest from various broadcasting stations located in various parts 
of the United States and in other countries, 

It might also be stated that, so far as broadcasting stations are 
concerned, there has almost grown up a custom which recognizes the 
rights of the various broadcasters, particularly in that certain broad- 
casters use certain hours of the day, while the other broadcasters 
remain silent during that particular period of time. Again, in this 
particular locality, a certain night is set aside as silent night, when 
all local broadcasters cease broadcasting in order that the radio receiv- 
ers may be able to tune in on outside distant stations, 

Wave lengths have been bought and sold and broadcasting stations 
have changed hands for a consideration. Broadcasting stations have 
contracted with each other so as to broadcast without conflict- 
ing and in this manner be able to present their different programs 
to the waiting public, The public itself has become educated to the 
use of its receiving sets so as to be able to obtain certain particular 
items of news, speeches, or programs over its own particular sets. 

The theory of the bill In this case is based upon the proposition 
that by usage of a particular wave length for a considerable length of 
time and by reason of the expenditure of a considerable amount of 
money in developing its broadcasting station and by usage of a par- 
ticular wave length educating the public to know that that particular 
wave length is the wave length of the complainant and by furnishing 
programs which have been attractive and thereby cause a great number 
of people to listen in to thelr particular programs that the said com- 
plainant has created and carved out for itself a particular right or 
easement in and to the use of said wave length which should be recog- 
nized in a court of equity and that outsiders should not be allowed 
thereafter, except for godd cause shown, to deprive them of that right 
and to make use of a field which had been built up by the complainant 
at a considerable cost in money and a considerable time in pioneering, 

The defendants, in effect, rely upon the fact and claim that by the 
passage of the act of August 13, 1912, entitled “An act to regulate 
radio communication,” passed by Congress, the United States Govern- 
ment has taken over the control of broadcasting stations and that, 
therefore, the questions herein involved become questions of interstate 
commerce and that a State court has no jurisdiction to pass upon 
said questions or to grant the relief prayed for in the bill. 

The defendants further insist that a wave length can not be made 
the subject of private control and, further and lastly, that as a matter 
of fact they are not interfering with the complainant by the use of 
the present waye length employed by them from their broadcasting 
station. 

In the view this court takes of this cause it would appear that the 
first proposition to consider is the question of jurisdiction and in this 
regard it is well to consider the act of August 13, 1912, this act being 
the only act which has any bearing whatever upon the question and 
which was passed by the Congress of the United States on August 13, 
1912. 

This act provides: 

“ Sec. 1. (License required for operating in United States.) That a 
person, company, or corporation within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall not use or operate any apparatus for radio communication 
as a means of commercial intercourse among the several States or with 
foreign countries, or upon any vessel of the United States engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce, or for the transmission of radiograms 
or signals the effect of which extends beyond the jurisdiction of the 
State or Territory in which the same are made, or where interference 
would be caused thereby the receipt of messages or signals from 
beyond the jurisdiction of the said State or Tereitory, except under and 
in accordance with a license, revocable for cause, in that behalf granted 
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by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor upon application therefor; 
but nothing in this act shall be construed to apply to the transmission 
and exchange of radiograms or signals between points situated in the 
same State . Any person, company, or corporation that shall 
use or operate any apparatus for radio communication in violation of 
this section, or knowingly aid or abet another person, company, or cor- 
poration in so doing, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500, and 
the apparatus or device so unlawfully used and operated may be ad- 
judged forfeited to the United States. (37 Stat. L. 302.) 

“Spc. 2. (Form of license—persons entitled.) That every such license 
shall be in such form as the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall 
determine and shall contain the restrictions, pursuant to this act, on 
and subject to which the license is granted * .“ 

Section 3 contains a provision that operators shall be licensed. 

Section 4 contains a provision giving the right to regulate stations. 
This right is enforceable under this section by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

The regulations, pursuant to sald act, provide: 

First. Every station shall be required to designate a certain 
definite wave length as the normal sending and receiving wave length 
of the station. This wave length shall not exceed 600 meters or it 
shall exceed 1,600 meters.” 

Regulation 15 of the act provides as follows: 

“No private or commercial station not engaged in the transaction 
of bona fide commercial business by radio communication or in experi- 
mentation in connection with the development and manufacture of radio 
apparatus for commercial purposes shall use a transmitting wave 
length exceeding 260 meters, or a transformer input exceeding 1 kilo- 
watt, except by special authority of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor contained in the license of the station.” 

Under the heading Penalties in said regulations it is provided as 
follows: 

For violation of any of these regulations, subject to which a license 
under sections 1 and 2 of this act may be issued, the owner of the 
apparatus shall be liable to a penalty of $100 * + +» 

On July 8, 1926, Acting Attorney General Donovan rendered an opin- 
ion for the Department of Justice at Washington which in effect 
advised the Department of Commerce that from his construction of the 
act broadcasting stations coming within the prescribed band could not 
be regulated except for the purpose of designating normal wave lengths 
under regulation 1 and that the act conferred no general authority to 
fix hours of operation or to limit power; that any station might with 
impunity operate at hours and with powers other than those fixed in its 
license, subject only to regulations 12 and 13 and to the penalties 
against malicious interference contained in section 5. While this opin- 
ion is not a judicial interpretation of the act, it would appear to this 
court that it is a correct interpretation, and, if true, there is nothing 
contained in the act of Congress of August 13, 1912, that would pro- 
vide against such use of wave lengths, except as contained in said 
enactment and as so interpreted. 

It appearing that Congress has made no provision for regulating the 
use of wave lengths other than those provided in this enactment, and 
it further appearing that no provision is made therein for the protec- 
tion of private rights, the question becomes one as to whether or not 
under such circumstances the fundamental or common law of the States 
will undertake, under proper circumstances, to protect the rights and 
interests of citizens residing within the jurisdiction of the court, even 
though Congress has undertaken to indicate its rights to control, where 
‘the only provisions for violation are penalties for violation of the act. 
The act itself is purely criminal in its character and, under well-known 
principles, it can not be enlarged or extended, but should be strictly 
construed so as to cover the cases provided for in the enactment and 
none other, There is a doubtful question as to whether, in view of the 
language of the enactment, it is not intended to apply to stations 
engaged in the use of apparatus for radio communication as a means 
of commercial intercourse among foreign nations only and not to broad- 
casting stations broadcasting programs. In the view of this case, as 
this court sees it, however, viz, that private rights are not covered 
by the enactment, it will not be necessary to consider this phase of 
the law. 

Manitestly Congress has not undertaken by this enactment to as- 
sume the regulation of broadcasting stations under its constitutional 
powers providing for its right to regulate foreign commerce, except in 
so far as it has provided in the enactment. Undoubtedly Congress 
will undertake to control the use of broadeasting stations under its 
constitutional power at some time in the future and, in view of the 
fact that it has the power to regulate communication between States, 
it would probably also have the right to regulate broadcasting stations, 
even though not engaged in broadcasting from one State to another, 
on the ground that the general subject was one which came within 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. In order to make it effective 
it necessarily follows that it would have the right to control others 
engaged in the same line of operation, namely, in broadcasting, if such 
broadcasting should result in an interference with those stations 
actually engaged in broadcasting from one State to another. 
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The license issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor does 
not constitute a right which can be used in violation of private rights, 
nor under equitable principles would it have the effect of granting a 
right to a person superior to one who had previously acquired rights or 
interests by reason of user. The rights of private individuals to 
private civil remedies, in spite of the passage of criminal statutes by 
the Federal Government, is best exemplified in the Hne of cases known 
as the Texas fever cases, where it has been held that from the enact- 
ment of Congress it must clearly appear that Congress had intended to 
take over the entire fleld of interstate commerce to the exclusion of 
State law on that particular subject, and this must be so clear that it 
would be apparent that there would be a direct conflict between 
Federal legislation and State law. 

These particular acts of Congress related to the transporting of 
diseased cattle from one State to another and provided for regulations 
to be observed before the cattle should be transported, and the principle 
of the rights of State courts to enforce the underlying law of the State, 
except in cases where that right is expressly taken away. This rule 
is found in the case of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. v. Haber, 
168 U. S. 613; Reid v. Colorado, 187 U. S. 187; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas. Ry. Company v. Harris, 234 U. S. 412. To the same effect is 
the holding of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Savage 
v. Jones, 225 U. S. 501, in its construction of the food and drug act of 
June 30, 1906, passed for the prevention of adulteration and mis- 
branding of foods and drugs. 

This court is of the opinion, from its interpretation of the act of 
August 13, 1912, that Congress did not intend to undertake to assume 
the right to regulate broadcasting under its powers given it to regulate 
commerce and that, until such time as it does, litigants may enforce 
such rights as they may have by reason of operating broadcasting 
Stations in the State courts having jurisdiction of the person of the 
parties. Having arrived at this conclusion, it necessarily follows that 
the question to be determined is whether or not the complainant has 
such rights as would entitle it to the protection of a court of equity. 

The bill alleges, and it is admitted by the answer, that the com- 
plainant has been operating a broadcasting station in or near the city 
of Chicago since 1924, and that it has used the symbols WGN during 
that time or during most of that period of time. 

It is further charged in the bill, and admitted by the answer, that the 
defendants were broadcasting prior to July, 1926, over a wave length 
considerably removed from that used by the complainant. 

It is further charged in the bill, and admitted by the answer, that 
on September 7, 1926, the defendants changed their wave length and 
began to operate their broadcasting station over a wave length within 
50 kilocycles of the wave length employed by the complainant, 

It is charged in the bill, and denied by the answer, that the defend- 
ants at times operated over the same wave length as that employed by 
the complainant, or so nearly so as to render its broadcasting useless. 

It is alleged in the answer that the defendants have not broadcasted 
over a wave length within 40 kilocyeles of the wave length of the 
complainant and that there has been no practical interference with the 
wave length of the complainant. 

It is charged in the bill, and admitted by the answer, that the 
complainant has spent large sums of money in the building of a broad- 
casting station and has been operating for a considerable length of 
time in the city of Chicago or its vicinity and has had a large number 
of listeners who have tuned in on their radios for the purpose of hearing 
the programs of WGN. 

It is charged in the bill, and denied by the answer, that the purpose 
of the defendants in having a wave length so close to that of WGN was 
in order to secure a large number of listeners who, by reason of tuning 
in on the complainant's wave length, would necessarily hear and 
become acquainted with the broadcasting station of the defendant and, 
in this way, advertise the particular business in which the defendant, 
Guyon, was interested. 

Thousands of affidavits have been filed in support of both the bill 
and the answer. 

The first question to determine, assuming that the allegations of the 
bill are correct, is whether or not there is stated therein a cause of 
action which would entitle the complainant to the relief asked for, and, 
in view of the fact that this cause is unique in that there is no prece- 
dent to guide this court in its determination, it necessarily follows 
that resort must be had to such analogous cases and equitable principles 
as would be useful in aiding this court in arriving at a determination 
of the question, 

In the first place, it is argued that there are no rights in the 
air and that the law has no right or authority to restrict the using 
of wave lengths or to exclude others from their use. In answer to 
this it might be said that Congress has already attempted to regulate 
the use of the air in its enactment of August 13, 1912, by providing 
that only certain strata of the air or ether may be used for broad- 
casting purposes and, further, requiring persons to take out a License 
before they are permitted to exercise the use of the air or ether, 
Moreover, it appears to this court that the situation is such from 
the past development of the industry of broadcasting and radio re- 
ceiving and from the apparent future, as indicated by the past, that, 
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unless some regulatory measures are provided for by Congress or 
rights recognized by State courts, the situation will result in chaos 
and a great detriment to the advancement of an industry which is 
only in its infancy. 

While it is true that the case in question is novel in its newness, 
the situation is not devoid, however, of legal equitable support. The 
same answer might be made, as was made in the beginning, that 
there was no property right, or could be, in a name or sign, but there 
bas developed a long line of cases, both in the Federal and State 
courts, which has ‘recognized, under the law known as the law of 
unfair competition, the right to obtain a property right in a name 
or word or collection of names or words which gives the person who 
first made use of the same a property right therein, provided that 
by reason of their use, he has succeeded in building up a business 
and created a good will which has become known to the public and 
to the trade and which has served as a designation of some particular 
output so that it has become generally recognized as the property 
of such person. The courts have held that persons who attempt to 
imitate or to make use of such trade name or names or words evi- 
dently do so for the purpose of enriching themselves through the 
efforts of some other person who by the investment of money and 
time has created something of value. Equity has invariably pro- 
tected the rights of such persons in the use of said names. 

It is also true that the courts have recognized, particularly in the 
West, the right to the use of running water for the purposes of mining 
and other uses, (Atchison v. Peterson, 20 Wall. 507; Cache La Poudre 
Reservoir v. Water Supply & Storage Co., 25 Colo. 161.) 

Some of the States have also recognized the rights of telephone and 
telegraph companies in the operation of their lines free from inter- 
ference by lines of other companies placed in such close proximity as 
to create confusion by reason of electrical interference. (Western 
Union Telegraph Co. v. Los Angeles Electric Co., 76 Fed. 178; North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. v. Twin City Telephone Co., 89 Minn, 
495; and other cases.) 

It is argued that the electrical cases generally involve a franchise 
and thereby a property right, but the cases on electrical interference 
are cited more particularly for the purpose of their analogy to the 
case at bar and not as authorities on the question. 

In regard to the water cases, counsel for the defendants call our 
attention to the rule in this State, as set forth in the case of Druley v. 
Adam (102 III. 177), where the court says in its opinion, page 193: 

“The law has been long settled in this State that there can be no 
property merely in the water of a running stream. The owner of land 
over which a stream of water flows has, as incident to his ownership of 
the land, a property right in the flow of the water at that place for 
all the beneficial uses that may result from it, whether for motive 
power in propelling machinery or in imparting fertility to the adja- 
cent soil, ete.; in other words, he has a usufruct in the water while 
it passes; but all other riparian proprietors have precisely the same 
rights in regard to it and, apart from the right of consumption for 
supplying natural wants, neither can, to the injury of the other, 
abstract the water or divert or arrest its flow.” 

The same court, however, in its opinion, on page 201, while holding 
that the western water cases are not applicable, recognized the law 
as laid down in those cases and distinguished them on the ground that 
it is apparent that the law necessarily arose in those cases by reason 
of the peculiar circumstances and necessities existing in those countries 
at the time. } 

It is the opinion of the court that, under the circumstances as now 
exist, there is a peculiar necessity existing and that there are such 
unusual and peculiar circumstances surrounding the question at issue 
that_a court of equity Is compelled to recognize rights which have been 
acquired by reason of the outlay and expenditure of money and the 
investment of time and that the circumstances and necessities are such, 
under the circumstances of this case, as will justify a court of equity 
in taking jurisdiction of the cause. Such being the case, it becomes 
the duty of the court to consider the last question, namely, whether 
or not there is such an interference by the defendants with the broad- 
casting station of complainant that the temporary injunction hereto- 
fore granted should be kept in force until a final hearing of the cause. 

It is argued that the case is new and novel and uncertain in its 
final outcome after the hearing of all the proof, and that a court of 
equity should not issue a temporary restraining order because of the 
uncertainty. We can not concur in this because, in our view of the 
situation, we believe that the equities of the situation are in favor 
of the complainant on the facts as heretofore shown, particularly in 
that the complainant has been using said wave length for a consid- 
erable length of time and has built up a large clientage, whereas the 
defendants are but newly in the field and will not suffer as a result 
of an injunction in proportion to the damage that would be sustained 
by the complainant after having spent a much greater length of time 
in the education of the general radio-recelving public to the wave length 
in question. 

We are of the opinion further that, under the circumstances in this 
case, priority of time creates a superiority in right, and the fact of 
priority having been conceded by the answer it would seem to this 
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court that it would be only just that the situation should be preserved 
in the status in which it was prior to the time that the defendants 
undertook to operate over or near the wave length of the complainant. 

Numerous affidayits have been filed in this proceeding, and it is con- 
tended by the defendants that a wave length of 40 kilocycles removed 
from that of the complainant would not cause an interference with 
the complainant’s station, provided it was properly run. Those filed 
on behalf of the complainant state that since WGES has been operating 
on the new wave length affiants have been unable to tune out WGES 
and tune in WGN. Those filed by defendant state they have had no 
trouble in so doing. The affidavits filed are not conyincing. Those 
filed by complainant appear to have been selected largely from persons 
engaged in industries related to The Tribune Co. Those filed by de- 
fendants are collective, containing approximately 40 names each, and 
resemble petitions and appear to have been sworn to by groups. Sey- 
eral names often appear in the same handwriting. 

One affidavit from an official of the Chicago Evening Post, however. 
is to the effect that a notice coming from the defendants and pub- 
lished by request in affiant’s paper, stated that on account of com- 
plaints from radio receivers that they were not able to hear Sam and 
Henry, two popular performers of WGN, that WGES would not broad- 
cast for 15 minutes while these two were on the air. 

It is difficult to determine at this time how a radio station should 
be properly run, but it is, also, true that the science of broadcasting 
and receiving is belng subject every day to change and it is possible 
that within a short time this may be accomplished, although it is 
the opinion of the court from an examination of the affidavits and 
exhibits in the cause that 40 kilocycles is not at this time recognized 
as a safe limitation for the prevention of interference between stations 
located in the same locality. It is true that stations sufficiently re- 
moved from each other can broadcast even over the same wave length, 
but it necessarily follows that they must be so far apart that the 
wave lengths do not reach or come in contact with each other to 
the extent of creating interference, 

In the case at bar the contestants are so located with reference to 
each other that the court does not feel that 40 kilocycles is sufficient. 
The court is of the opinion, however, that until there has been a final 
hearing of this cause no order prohibiting the defendants from the use 
of any particular wave length should be entered und to that extent 
the order heretofore entered will be modified so that it will read 
that the defendants are restrained and enjoined from broadcasting 
over a wave length sufficiently near to the one used by the complain- 
ant so as to cause any material interference with the programs or 
announcements of the complainant over and from its broadcasting 
station to the radio public within a radius of 100 miles, and in order 
that the defendants may be apprised of the feeling of the court in 
this regard, while the order is not expressly one of exact limitation, 
nevertheless the court feels that a distance removed 50 kilocycles from 
the wave length of the complainant would be a safe distance and that 
if the defendants use a wave length in closer proximity than the one 
stated it must be at the risk of the defendants in this cause. 

CHICAGO, ILL., November fi, 1926. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order,-and the clerk will report the first bill on the 
calendar. 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 2607) 
for the purpose of more effectively meeting the obligations of 
the existing migratory bird treaty with Great Britain by the 
establishment of migratory bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity 
homes for migratory birds, the provision of funds for estab- 
lishing such areas, and the furnishing of adequate protection 
of migratory birds, for the establishment of public shooting 
grounds to preserve the American system of free shooting, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the bill be reported. 

Mr. DILL. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
objection. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask that that 
bill go over. 

The bill (S. 1618) to preyent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for 
the violation of the provisions of this act, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will be passed over. 
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Mr, GERRY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard George McLean Shortridge 
Bingham Gerr MeNar Smith 
Blease Gillett Mayfie Smoot 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Steck 
Broussard Gof Moses Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stewart 
Capper Gould Norris Swanson 
Copeland Hale Oddie Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Overman ‘yson 

Curtis Harrison Phipps Underwood 
Dill Heflin Pittman Wadsworth 
Edge Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont, 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Sackett Weller 
Ferris Kendrick chall Wheeler 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Willis 
Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 


Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] and the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
Harris] are necessarily detained on business of the Senate. 
Also, that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
Secretary will proceed with the call of the calendar. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that that bill go over, unless some 
Senator can explain it. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
upon objection. 

The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize 
the range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Ihe resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate relative to 
nominations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the author of 
this resolution is not present, nor is the minority leader, so 
I ask that it may go over. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of car- 
riers by railroad and the unification of railway properties 
within the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 
88 of the national prohibition act was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2938) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
m National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 

order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6238) to amend the immigration act of 1924 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. GOODING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think this bill ought to be 
indefinitely postponed, as a similar bill that came from the 
House has passed the Senate. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] is not present, but I am going to ask that the bill 
be indefinitely postponed, and when the Senator returns—— 
Wen GERRY. Mr. President, I can not hear the Senator from 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that I think the bill ought to be indefi- 
nitely postponed, as the Senate and the House have already 
acted upon a similar bill, and there is no need of keeping it on 
me calendar, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. STANFIELD 
introduced this bill. He is absent, but will be here in a co 
days. Why not leave it on the calendar for the present? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that that shall be done, 
although I am quite sure that the Senator’s colleague will say 
that he has no objection to its indefinite postponement. 

Mr. MONARY. I fancy so; but he will be here in a few days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CARLOS TOMPKINS 


The bill (S. 95) for the relief of Carlos Tompkins was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Carlos 
Tompkins, who served as a member of Troop H, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from said service on the 20th day of May, 
1865: Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to House bill 6238, Order of Business 603. I 
understand that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor] objected 
to it under a misapprehension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the Senate return to the 
consideration of Order of Business 603. Without objection, that 
order will be made. 

Mr. GERRY. I should like to have the bill read before we 
go back to it. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
state just what the effect of this bill will be? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. The effect of it will be this: 
It has been found that women married before the Cable Act 
lost their American citizenship on marrying an alien. They 
therefore have to come in as immigrants if they now return to 
the United States; but under the immigration law every im- 
migrant has to come in under the quota of the country in 
which the immigrant was born, and there is no American quota. 

This bill merely allows American-born women of American 
parentage who married prior to the Cable Act to come in as 
nonimmigrants. It does not affect their citizenship at all. 
It allows them to come back to the land of their own and their 
parents’ birth. It will apply to very few cases, It seems to 
be a real hardship, which the committee unanimously agreed 
ought to be corrected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania—undoubtedly he has the information— 
whether there is not another immigration law amendment on 
the calendar? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is another immigration 
law amendment on the calendar; yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the Senator at this time point 
it out? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Order of Business 1040, Senate 
bill 3574, would have the effect of amending the immigration 
law as to the deportation of alien seamen, I do not recall 
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any other bill on the calendar which would affect the immi- 
gration act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress I offered an amendment, and had it printed 
and ordered to lie upon the desk until the bill I have in mind 


was reached; and I should not want to have this bill dis- 


posed of to-day unless I can resurrect that amendment. Per- 
haps the clerk has it in his hands. Was it offered to this bill, 
may I ask, Mr. President? 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The amendment was offered to 
this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I propose to offer the amend- 
ment now, f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is pending to the 
bill at this time. It has been offered and is pending. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania? ‘This is the bill—this 
number on the calendar, Order of Business 603—to which I 
offered an amendment at the last session of the Congress. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe it is; yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And it is the pending amendment, as 
I understand. I am so informed by the Vice President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May we have the pending 
amendment read from the desk? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, line 6, strike out the 
words word ‘or’” and all of line 7 and the words “reads as 
follows,” in line 8, and insert in lien thereof the word 
following.“ 

On page 2, at the end of line 2. strike out the period, insert a 
semicolon, the word “ or,” and a new subdivision, as follows: 


g) An immigrant who is the wife or the unmarried child under 
18 years of age of an alien legally admitted to the United States 
prior to July 1, 1924, for permanent residence therein, who has de- 
clared his intention in the manner provided by law to become a 
citizen of the United States and still resides therein at the time of the 
filing of a petition under Section 9: Provided, That such wives and 
minor children shall apply at a port of entry of the United States in 
possession of a valid unexpired nonquota immigration visa secured 
at any time within one year from the date of the passage of this act: 
Provided further, That the number of such wives and minor children 
admitted as nonquota immigrants shall not exceed 35,000, the dis- 
tribution thereof to be apportioned equitably among the various na- 
tionalities on the basis of the number of relatives petitioned for by 
such aliens resident in the United States, under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to discuss the amendment, but I hope it will be voted down. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this is an important matter, 
and I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 
JAMES C. BASKIN 


The bill (S. 2279) for the relief of James C. Baskin was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert; 


That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged officers, their widows and de- 
pendent relatives, James C. Baskin shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a first licutenant of Infantry on the 18th day 
of June, 1919. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 8 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 62) for the allowance of certain claims for 
indemnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, 
as reported by the Court of Claims, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr, President, the next bill on the calendar, 
Senate bill 2770, relates to a matter that is now under investi- 
gation in the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
I think, therefore, we may well pass over this bill: and I ask 
that it go over. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. FESS and other Senators. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3473) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now 
rendered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3889) to amend the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, in respect of tolls oyer certain interstate bridges, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue bill will be passed over. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 8858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a 
foreign commerce service of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not ask the Senator to 
withdraw his objection, because in the short time we have now 
we probably could not dispose of this bill, but I want to give 
notice that at the earliest possible moment I shall call up the 
bill. It is of very great importance to the business interests of 
the country, and, so far as I know, there is no serious objection 
to it; but it could not well be disposed of this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers 
in the first grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


The bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,“ approved November 23, 1921, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it is quite evident that 
sufficient time is not available before the unfinished business 
comes up for a proper discussion of this measure, and I shall 
not make a motion to take it up, despite the objection. How- 
ever, I give notice that a motion will be made to take up this 
measure at the earliest possible moment. It has been recom- 
mended by the Budget and the President and has been passed 
by the House with an overwhelming majority. It merely 
authorizes appropriations which will continue the operation of 
the existing law on the subject of maternity and infancy for 
two years. 

FEDERAL RESERVE PENSION FUND 


The bill (S. 3657) to incorporate the Federal reserve pension 
fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I hope we may have action 
on the bill at this time. It merely authorizes the Federal re- 
serye banks to establish a pension system for their employees. 
As the Senate knows, we have already established a pension 
system for our Foreign Service and for our civil service. The 
banks are laboring under a great disadvantage, because they 
can not secure the personnel they ought to have to continue 
their business efficiently without the encouragement which is 
presented by some sort of a pension system. 

This bill is very carefully drawn. It is on the actuarial 
reserve plan, with proper limitations, I think. It is approved 
by the Federal Reserye Board and urged by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I hope we may have action at this time. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with an amendment, on page 5, line 24, after the 
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word “employer,” to insert a colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: 


And provided further, That no pension shall be paid out of the 
amounts contributed or to be contributed by the Federal reserve banks, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal reserye agents at a rate 
in excess of 30 per cent of the maximum annual salary received by 
such officer or employee. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill whether this proposes a retirement service 
similar to that of the civil-service retirement? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Might not such retirement now be given 
through the existing law? 

Mr. McLEAN. This is based on the actuarial reserve plan. 
The one we now have is on the cash-disbursement plan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me it is a matter of very 
great importance as to whether we shall have one system for 
one set of Government employees and another system for an- 
other set, 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘This does not apply to Government em- 
ployees. This is provision for those who are employed by the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are in effect Federal employees. 

Mr. MeLEAN. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
Federal reserve system is not a part of the Federal Govern- 
ment? I think it is a distinction without a very great differ- 
ence. At any rate, I should like to look over the bill more 
carefully than I haye had time to examine it, and I ask that it 
go over. 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, these employees are not selected 
through the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, but many other em- 
ployees have not in the past been selected from the civil service 
and yet are retired under the civil-service rules. It may be 
that this is the best possible plan; I do not know; but I want 
to look into it before it is passed by the Senate. 

Mr. McLEAN. The bill has been on the calendar a long 
time, and the report which is filed with the bill is very care- 
fully drawn and.explains the measure in every particular. I 
think the Senator will see that something must be done and 
that this is a much better plan than the one which is now in 
vogue with regard to Government employees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be. I will take pleasure in ex- 
amining the bill at a very early date. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope the Senator will look at it before the 
next calendar day in order that we may have action on the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

VERDE RIVER IRRIGATION DISTRICT 

The bill (S. 8342) to remoye clouds from the title of the 
Verde River irrigation and power district to its approved rights 
of way for reservoirs and canals and extend the time for con- 
struction of its project, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, my colleague is not present, 
but I desire to say that this is the bill in the discussion of 
which I closed the las session. I give notice at this time that 
I shall ask to have it taken up at a very early date and I shall 
try to have it passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

JOHN H. RHINELANDER 

The bill (S. 2524) for the relief of John H. Rhinelander was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: : - 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be paid, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,200 to John H. 
Rhinelander, of St. Louis, Mo., to compensate him in full for all claims 
he may have against the United States arising out of injuries received 
by him while in the Government employ in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, United States Army, at St. Louis, Mo., in February, 1883. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COMMERCE IN COAL 

The bill (S. 4177) to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in coal and to promote the general welfare dependent on 
the use of coal, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator to withhold his 
objection for Just a moment while I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Recorp at this point one paragraph, S 
single statement, from the message of the President of the 
United States relating to the coal question? 

Mr. MOSES. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


No progress appears to have been made within large areas of the 
bituminous-coal industry toward creation of voluntary machinery by 
‘which greater assurance can be giyen to the public of peaceful adjust- 
ment of wage difficulties such as has been accomplished in the anthra- 
cite industry. This bituminous industry is one of primary necessity 
and bears à great responsibility to the Nation for continuity of sup- 
plies. As the wage agreements in the unionized section of the industry 
expire on April 1 next, and as conflicts may result which may imperil 
public interest, and have for many years often called for action of the 
Executive in protection of the public, I again recommend the passage 
of such legislation as will assist the Executive in dealing with such 
emergencies through a special temporary board of conciliation and 
mediation and through administrative agencies for the purpose of dis- 
tribution of coal and protection of the consumers of coal from profiteer- 
ing. At present the Executive is not only without authority to act 
but is actually prohibited by law from making any expenditure to meet 
the emergency of a coal famine. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this bill on the calendar is 
designed to carry out the very wise suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, and at the earliest possible moment I shall hope to bring 
the matter before the Senate in such a way as to have it voted 
upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (II. R. 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and 
others against the United States and between each other arising 
from incomplete or faulty survey in téwnship 19 south, range 
26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of 
Florida, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. At the request of my colleague Mr. 
FLETCHER], I desire to have the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3533) to provide for the better definition and 
extension of the purpose and duties of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr, CURTIS. Let that go over. e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8255) for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington, within whose boundaries 
the revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


JAMES E. VAN HORNE 


The bill (S. 2609) for the relief of James E. Van. Horne 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no report on this bill, so I will ask 
that it go over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, there is a report, No. 786. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is none in my file. 

Mr. EDGE. It was reported by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] and there was a unanimous report. If I may 
be permitted to explain it briefly, it is a bill to pay back salary 
to a port attendant, James E. Van Horne, and went over last 
session while I was absent from the Chamber. I do not know 
of any opposition to it. The report is stated in the calendar as 
No. 786. I have not a copy of it in my possession, but the bill 
was reported for an amount in the neighborhood of 8500. I 
do not think there should be any objection made to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no report on the calendar. 

Mr, EDGE. Iam only referring to the calendar I have before 
me, which gives the report as No, 786. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over temporarily, and I will read 
the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. EDGE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to Order of Business 790, Senate bill 
2609. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has looked over 
the report, and I believe is prepared to withdraw his objection 
to this claim. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Jersey? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2609) for the relief of 
James E. Van Horne, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to James E. Van Horne, bailiff of 
the United States District Court for the District of New Jersey, the 
sum of $507, on account of services rendered as bailiff of said court. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 4224) to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 23, 1925 (43 Stat. 1033), regulating postal rates, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial on 
the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vesting 
the right in each State to sue in its own name, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4101) to amend section 2 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 
1894, as amended by the act of May 31, 1924, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen the national 
prohibition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 
thereto, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 455) to amend the practice and procedure in 
Federal courts, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. i 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


RULES OF PRACTICE IN COMMON-LAW ACTIONS 


The bill (S. 477) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
actions was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that bill is one 
which is very stoutly contested. It has been before the Judi- 
ciary Committee for something like 15 years. It would be im- 
possible to dispose of it on a call of the calendar such as this. 
I hope there may be some understanding that it may be passed 
over when the calendar is called again. I think I ought to move 
to put it under Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to put Senate bill 455 under Rule IX. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That simply means that I shall 
be obliged to attend here always to watch this bill, because it 
can not be disposed of except after very extensive discussion, 
and I shall object to its being called up on a call of the calendar. 
If it goes under Rule IX, it is subject to be called up by any 
one at any time. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator may rest 
assured that the bill will not be called up in his absence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over, 

A. S. ROSENTHAL co. 

The bill (H. R. 3278) for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co. was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD C. ROSER 

The bill (H. R. 6466) for the relief of Edward C. Roser 

was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 100) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection 
of Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 
COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. The bill (S. 3804) granting the consent 
of Congress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandereook to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia 
River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, inasmuch as we have pro- 
ceeded half way through the calendar, I would be glad, so far 
as I am concerned, to let the unfinished business be laid aside 
temporarily until we complete the call of the calendar. It will 
not take long to do that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to dispose of the 
unfinished business sometime to-day. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to laying it 
aside temporarily in order that we may proceed with the 
calendar. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that we proceed 
with the call of the calendar from the last bill called, for unob- 
jected bills only. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

REFERENCE OF BILL PASSED OVER 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that for a moment we may return to Calendar No. 845, the 
bill (S. 4101) to amend section 2 of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894, as 
8 re of May 31, 1924. 

ev SIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not desire to have the bill read. 
I want to ask the Senator in charge of the bill with regard to 
it. As I recollect it, in the last session the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Watsn] displayed an interest in the bill in a very 
short colloquy we had on the floor. I ask the Senator from 
Montana now if he does not think the Naval Affairs Committee 
or the Military Affairs Committee should consider the bill. It 
affects Army and Navy officers who are on the retired list. My 
suggestion is that one or the other of those committees should 
consider the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rather think that there is much 
toreo a 8 9 made by the Senator from New York. 

cou assu of prompt action on the bill, I sho 
object to taking that course. oo Mees 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the bill is referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I can give all the assurance it is possible 
for one individual to give that it will be considered as soon as 
possible. Of course, I can not anticipate what the action of 
the committee will be, but it is a matter that affects the Mili- 
tary Establishment in a very important way. It has been on 
the calendar for some time. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator feels that way 
about it, I shall not object to his request. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. I then ask that Calendar 
No, 845, the bill to which I have referred, introduced by the 
late Senator Cummins, of Iowa, be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The clerk will state the next bill on the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R, 10729) to create a bureau of customs and a 
bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury was 
announced as next in order. 5 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4027) to authorize the construction of three 
cottages and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1871) te punish the transportation of stolen 
property in interstate or foreign commerce was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— ~ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to the consideration 
of the bill, but I desire to occupy the floor for a few moments. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


rd Fess ing Smith 

Bingham George McKellar Smoot 
Blease Gerry Der Steck 
Borah Gillett Mayfield Btephens 
Bratton Glass Metcalf tewart 
Broussard Gof oses Swanson 
Cameron Gould Neely mell 
+ ale Norris Tyson 
Copeland Harreld die Underwood 
ouzens Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin *hipps Walsh, Mass. 

1 Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
zdge Johnson Sackett Weller 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex Schall Wheeler 
crnst Jones, Was Sheppard Willis 
Ferris Kendrick Shipstead 7 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bsucs] is 


detained from the Senate by reason of illness. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
RETURN OF REPUBLICAN PRODIGALS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there has been so much 
curiosity manifested and so much surprise expressed by the 
country at the solicitude upon the part of the Republican 
organization in this body toward the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier] that I am moved to-day to offer some 
explanation for it. The very fact that that solicitude becomes 
more apparent and grows stronger as the days approach for 
the reconvening of the next Congress makes my task the more 
necessary. In performing this very delicate duty as an amicus 
curis of the Republican Party I hope, although it may be 
necessary for me to employ certain quotations from certain 
distinguished leaders on that side of the Chamber, that I 
shall not wound the feelings of anyone nor open up any old 
sores, Of course, it can not be forgotten that in 1924 some 
yery mean and ugly things were said by some of the leaders of 
the party in this body touching some of my friends on the 
other side of the Chamber. 

I suppose that in all the history of the country no men 
occupying high favor were ever held up to such public scorn 
as were the then Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brookhart], the 
then Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Follette], and the two 
Senators from North Dakota [Mr. Frazer and Mr. Ladd]. 
I hope no one will think that I am unkind when I quote to-day 
some of the things that were said, but it seems to me that 
future generations should know, so that they can scan the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Record and read just how those 
men were castigated at that time. 

The matter reached a point through such deliberate plan- 
ning upon the part of the Republican organization that a party 
conference was called. It was attended by large numbers, 
and much happened therein. A verdict was pronounced and 
it was voted for, as the New York Times and other papers 
of that date said, and which I shall insert in the Recorp, by all 
the Republican Members of this body, except two, the ex- 
ceptions being the high gusher from the oil fields of Oklahoma 
IMr. Harretp] and one other. That verdict read: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the conference that Senators La 
Follette, Ladd, Brookhart, and Frazier be not invited to future Repub- 
lican conferences and be not named to fill any Republican vacancies 
in the Senate committees, 


Many speeches, as I said, were made in that conference. 
It was behind closed doors. Further expressions were em- 
bodied in interyiews given to the press the following day. 
Indeed the most eloquent speech that ever fell from the ora- 
torical lips of my “knighted and well-spurred” friend from 
Indiana [Mr, Warson] was in support of that resolution and 
against these gentlemen. 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr, Ener], still hear- 
ing the shouts that came from the throats of his followers 
in his home State proclaiming his victory, was enthusiastic 
and poured forth his inflammatory expressions against these 
gentlemen's Republicanism. The junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reen] was just as strong in his expressions. My 
friend, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who gen- 
erally can walk a tight rope about as well as anybody when 
it comes to solving a political question, expressed himself openly 
against these gentlemen. Indeed, the leader of the Republican 
Party in this body, known the country over for his polished 
ways, his suavity, and his adrolt tactics in leading a political 
party to destruction, was loud in his expressions of con- 
demnation. I am glad that my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harretp| is now in the Chamber. For his benefit I will say 
when this political hanging process was going on under the 
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Republican rules of cloture, when they divorced politically the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] and the then Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La Follette] and the former Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Ladd] and the former Senator from 
Iowa [Mr, Brookhart] from the Republican councils that the 
Senator from Oklahoma was the only one, save one other, 
who raised his yoice against it. That did not seem, however, 
to help him much in his late campaign in Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, there was another spokesman in those days, 
a man who stood high in the councils of the Republican Party. 
He has gone his way, as have so many others. He tried to 
Pepperize the Senate, but he could not do it. He employed 
certain language at that time. I want to read it to the Senate. 
It sounds so natural, coming from the then mouthpiece of the 
Republican Party of Pennsylvania. They do things up there 
in such an efficient way—such an extraordinary way. He said: 


Speaking for myself, I felt so strongly abont the matter that I 
should have been reluctant to go back to Pennsylvania and face the 
Republican yoters of that State unless some such action as this had 
been taken, We get results in Pennsylvania by party organization. 
If the efficiency— 


Says Mr. PEPPER— 
with which the party is managed in Pennsylvanla 
Listen to this, Senators— 


is to be duplicated elsewhere the principles of party organization 
which we recognize in Pennsylvania must be insisted on, no matter 
who is affected. 


Those were the words of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Perper], and it would seem in some States the sugges- 
tions have borne fruit. A 

Mr. President, many unkind things have been said about 
this quick change upon the part of the reactionary Republican 
organization toward the gentlemen, but it must be said to 
their everlasting credit that they possessed courage and inde- 
pendence in that fight. There was no cringing. They laid 
their plan and they went through with it. 

Of course, I do not mean in that crowd to include the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], the distinguished 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Norris and Mr, HowgLL], and 
some others, but I mean the old standpat, reactionary part of 
the Republican organization of this body. They are known— 
their work follows them. Those Senators did not give way; 
they went through; they carried their point; they droye these 
men from the councils of their party. They said they were 
unfit to associate with them; that they could not sit within 
their councils or around the council table. No longer would 
they be recognized as Republicans, nor be permitted to obtain 
committee places as Republicans or answer to the Republican 
roll call. 

And from the National Republican, the official organ of the 
party, to which the inspiration and policies are given direct, 
if not its editorials written by the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, who recently died a political death upon 
the bosom of his friend Calyin, amid the historic surroundings 
of old Massachusetts. Here is what he says in his issue of 
November 29, 1924, in an editorial headed— 


OVERBOARD WITH THR SCUTTLERS 


Not for punitive purposes, but as a measure of self-preservation, 
the Republican Party should set its face firmly against the astounding 
proposal that public officials elected as Republicans, who in the last 
campaign passively or actively sought the defeat of the Republican 
national ticket, shall be permitted to participate in Republican councils 
or be accorded recognition as Republicans. 

Senator La Follette announces that he returns to Washington to 
coordinate and reorganize the forces behind him preliminary to the 
next campaign. Shall he and his sympathizers be permitted longer 
to plan from within the Republican camp an attack upon the Repub- 
lican position? i 

The pusillanimity of such a course is inconceivable. Against it would 
arise a wave of protest from the rank and file of Republicanism, and 
from honest men in general, certain to submerge all those responsi- 
ble for such a betrayal of party and publie trust. 

Overboard with the scuttlers if they are sufficiently lacking in honor 
and self-respect to longer demand toleration from the crew of the ship 
they have vainly sought to sink. 


And in its leading editorial of December 6, 1924, the same 
organ says: 

The charge that the Senate Republicans have undertaken to“ read” 
those Senators “out of the Republican Party“ is without any justifi- 
cation whatever. It might well be said that at the close of the World 
War the Kaiser was read out of the French Army. 
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Those who are Republicans not for what they can get out of the 
Republican Party for themselves but for the service they can render 
their party and their country through their party are becoming what 
the Socialists call “class conscious.” They are no longer to be used 
as doormats of ambitiens politicians to whom a party name means 
nothing but a means of getting on in politics. 

The election result demonstrated. that there was little back of the 
noise they made. It proved that a political party could get on better 
by telling these malcontents where to head in than to continue to 
try to placate fhem. 

Nothing has happened in the recent history of the Republican Party 
that has done so much to hearten and strengthen as the decision to 
let the dog wag the tail rather than the tail the dog in Republicag 
councils. 


And on the same page of that same organ these gentlemen 
were referred to as Benedict Arnolds. An Æsop is appealed to 
and one of his fables inserted, likening these gentlemen to the 
farmer’s dogs. I desire to insert, without reading, this fable 
as it appeared in this high Republican organ, merely for the 
delectation of the public and for those who may scan this page 
of the Recorp: 

ÆSOP DOWN TO DATE 

Once upon a time there was a furmer, who had upon his place a 
number of dogs, which he fed with great regularity, treated with 
kindness, and housed comfortably in a kennel. 

Certain of these dogs, growing discontented with their lot, and 
noticing that occasional, packs of wolves descended upon the farm 
and made way with choice hens which were not part of the dog’s 
regular diet, decided to join the wolves, and betaking themselves to 
the woods they made a contract with the wolves to make them leaders 
of the pack, in consideration of their being the better able to direct 
the marauders to the choicest pullets on the home roost. 

But while making their first foray as wolves the renegade dogs 
were discovered by the farmer and his sons, who, with clubs and guns, 
dispersed the pack and drove the wolves back to the forest. 

On the following morning the renegade dogs, being cold and hungry, 
appeared at the farmer's house, demanded their breakfast, and a place 
to sleep, saying: 

“Good farmer, we are no longer wolves, but dogs, and this being 
our home we demand the right to occupy once more and receive 
our dafly rations of choice bones.” è R 

In this demand they were seconded by others of the dogs, who had 
secretly wished to join the wolves, but had not been brave enough to 
do so, choosing to remain behind to suck eggs on the sly and secretly 
help the wolves do any “dirt” to their benefactor they might be 
able to accomplish without publicly revealing their own cussedness. 

But the good farmer, taking down his trusty shotgun, said to the 
dogs who had deserted him; 

“Begone hounds. I have some respect for a régular wolf, but not 
for an animal who wants to be a dog when it serves his purpose and 
a wolf when he thinks there is more meat in it. As for you dogs who 
come here to intercede for your friends who joined the wolves in 
trying to rob my henroost, the next time I eaich you sucking eggs 
there is going to be something doing.” 


I must say, too. that those distinguished men who were thus 
discarded from Republican association showed no fear. They 
stood up and fought with courage. The Senate will not forget 
how the late lamented Senator from North Dakota. Mr. Ladd, 
dramatically defied what the Republican majority were doing, 
exposed their action to the public, and said: “On what meat 
hath this our Caesar fed that he has grown so great?” The 
same thing is true of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
FRAZIER]. From his place there he offered no truce. He made 
no surrender, but he fought back. The distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, also spoke out and spoke 
strongly. Here is what he said: 


We have just begun to fight. There can be no compromise upan the 
fundamental issues upon which we stand. The Progressives will close 
ranks for the next battle. We are enlisted for life in a struggle to 
bring back government to the people. We will not quit and we will not 
coinpromise, Five million strong, we are determined to break the 
power of the private-monopoly system. Without money and with 
little organization we have shaken the mighty in their seats. We 
have two years in which to rally and consolidate our forces, perfect 
every detail of organization, and be fully prepared to face and over- 
throw the enemy of free government. Our task is great but our cause 
is greater. 


So it was a battle royal, and it filled the public press of the 
country. What the Republican organization had done to these 
men in the Republican Party who sought not to do their bidding 
but te vote in the interest of the people and with the Demo- 
cratic Party so often was the subject of conversation around 
the hearthstone of every fireside throughout the land. 
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But why this sudden change upon the part of you stand- 
pat reactionaries? Why now, so closely following your former 
action, are you so solicitous about the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Feazwr] and the distinguished doctor from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Surpsreap]? There was a time when the grass was 
growing high in the pathway that led from their offices and from 
this Chamber to his office, but now you flock around him; you 
treat him with real concern, No fair damsel ever received 
more attention from her lovers than you shower upon him. 
You have bad a political toothache ever since the November 
election, and you are now seeking him to apply his forceps— 
to operate, that your suffering and pain may be relieved. 
These are the gentlemen about whom the Republican Senators 
are now solicitous. 

I know that it has been said that this sudden change is be- 
cause in 1922 your organization had a majority of 22 in this 
body and in 1924 that you had a majority of 14 in this body, 
and that in the next Congress you do not know whether you 
will have a majority or not. But if the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier} votes with you, then you will have a 
majority of 1. It is unkind, however, to say that you would 
chalige your position for that reason. 

Others haye asked what difference does it make if the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yotes with the Democrats? The Re- 
publicans have a Vice President who can decide close ques- 
tions here. Then some others have been so cruel as to say 
that the Vice President can not always be relied upon to be in 
his seat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator mean that the distinguished 
Vice President, whom we all very dearly love, can not be relied 
upon to get here on time, or that he can not be relied upon to 
be led by the stand-pat Republican organization? ([Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. The Vice President just went to sleep on 
one occasion aud slept too long [laughter], and the automobiles 
did not work quite fast enough on that day to bring him here. 
Since then, however, I must say for him that no Vice President 
ever sat in that chair who has been more faithful to the trust 
and remained right here watching you fellows all the time. 
[Laughter.] He is afraid you are going to put something over, 
and if you do it he wants to be here to help you put it over, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I know it has been said also that this very con- 
fused situation would not now be prevailing if— and I am sorry 
he is not in the Chamber at the moment—Mr. Mellon’s man 
Friday, the distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. ERNST], 
had thrown off the yoke of White House and Treasury Depart- 
ment dictation more often and yoted to the liking of his people. 
Then the same thing has been said about my genial looking 
friend from Arizona [Mr. Caseron] and my friend, the recent 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. Williams, and the former senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Butler, and my friend who 
has recently left his seat, the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wapswortn], and my friend from old Maryland {Mr. 
Wetter}, who all went by the wayside at the recent election. 
{Laughter.] I forgot to mention my friend from Oklahoma 
[Mr. HArretp], and I apologize to him. Others have been so 
eruel as to say this situation would not now be confronting the 
Senate if the President had not scurried forth amid the blare 
of trumpets in his palatial car at such a rapid gait to Massa- 
chusetts and given his indorsement to Mr, Butler. 

But, Mr. President, the situation is here, aud the country is 
asking why this sudden change; why all this interest and con- 
cern and solicitude now being showered upon these gentlemen, 
and why the iron gates of the White House, so long barred and 
closed to the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surr- 
STEAD] and the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. FRA- 
ziER] are now thrown wide open, while liveried guards are 
there waiting to escort them up the White House steps, invita- 
tions gilded in gold are being sent to them to every function; 
farms are being denuded of pork and griddles are being kept 
red hot in order that pepper sausage and buckwheat cakes may 
be provided for their welcome. Really great preparation has 
been made for the return of the prodigal sons. 

I can not believe, Mr. President, that these gentlemen are 
going to be led into surrender. They haye done nothing to 
bring it about. They have been voting since they were driven 
out of the conference of the Republican Party just the same as 
they voted before that day. They are asking no terms of you, 
and I can not believe that either the Senator from Minnesota 
or the Senator from North Dakota will now become a part of 
that party that subscribes itself to the motto “United for 
spoils, but divided in principle.” 
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PROHIBITION OF POISONOUS GASES IN WARFARE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as in open executive session, I 
offer a letter and ask that it may be read from the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL OF THE ARMIES, 
Washington, December 10, 1926, 
Senator W. E. BORAH, 
Chairman Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In compliance with your request I am pleased to 
send you this letter regarding my attitude regarding the use of poison 
gases in warfare. 

Upon examination of my files I find what might be interpreted as an 
apparent discrepancy between my statements regarding chemical war- 
fare before the Committees on Military Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on November 1, 1919, and my recommendation 
as chairman of the subcommittee (of the advisory committee) at the 
Washington Conference in 1921. 

At the time the question of chemical warfare was discussed before 
the Committees on Military Affairs, the reorganization of the Army 
was up for consideration. The use of poison gas by the German 
armies during the World War had compelled all armies to use it, and, 
so far as could be foreseen in 1919, there was nothing to do in so far 
as it affected the subject of army reorganization but to consider its 
retention as a weapon, As no expression since the war by any inter- 
national body against its use had been made, I felt that we should 
continue it. Personally, I was opposed to the use of poison gas, but 
doubtful at that time whether we could ayoid it without a very 
positive agreement among the leading nations. 

My instructions while Chief of Staff were to the effect that we should 
develop our defense against poison gas and continue the study of gases 
for offensive use in case of necessity. But its use on the offensive was 
not to be a part of the instruction for the armies. 

When the opportunity came at the Washington Conference to give 
expression to my views, it was done without hesitation. As chairman 
of the subcommittee, I proposed the following resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously : 

“ Chemical warfare should be abolished among nations as abhorrent 
to civilization. It is a cruel, unfair, and improper use of science. It 
is franght with the gravest danger to noncombatants and demoralizes 
the better instincts of humanity.” 

I can not think it possible that our country should fail to ratify 
the protocol which includes this or a similar provision, Scientific 
research may discover a gas so deadly that it will produce instant 
death. To sanction the use of gas in any form would be to open the 
way for the use of the most deadly gases and the possible poisoning 
of whole populations of noncombatant men, women, and children. 
The contemplation of such a result is shocking to the senses. It is 
unthinkable that civilization should deliberately decide upon such a 
course. 

Sincerely yours, Joun J. PERSHING. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, as 
in open executive session, to have printed in the Recorp three 
telegrams regarding the poison-gas treaty, and ask that they 
follow immediately after the letter read from General 
Pershing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire the tele- 
grams read? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letters will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

New Haven, CONN., December 8, 1926, 
Hiram BINGHAM, 
United States Senate. 
Protest against Geneva gas protocol. 
WESTVILLE Post, No. 89, AMERICAN LEGION, 
ROBERT H. ALCORN, Commander. 
New Haven, Coxx., December 8, 1926, 
Hon. HIRAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate. 

Ten thousand members Legion and Auxiliary protest against Geneva 
gas protocol and ask your opposition, 

Eowarp L. Waits, Adjutant, 


New Haven, Conn., December 8, 1926. 
Hina BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, 

Speaking for Legion of Connecticut and citizens interested in saving 
already weakened defenses of Nation urge your opposition Geneva 
gas protocol. 

Harry C. Jackson, 
Department Commander. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, as in open execu- 
tive session I send to the desk a brief prepared by the Ameri- 
ean Legion on the Geneva gas protocol, which I ask to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THe TRUTH ABOUT THE GENEVA Gas PROTOCOL—ÅMERICA SHOULD 
REJECT IT—PREPAREDNESS ESSHXTIAL TO OUR NATIONAL SECURITY 


[Prepared by John Thomas Taylor, national legislative committee, the 
American Legion] 


FOREWORD 


When, on April 22, 1915, the German Army released the first greenish 
cloud of chlorine gas at Ypres they startled the world and they effected 
the greatest military surprise of modern times, Over 5,000 casualties 
resulted and the allied cause was in imminent danger. Had the initial 
attack been backed with adequate reserves and had these reserves been 
pushed into the great gap made in the allied line the British would 
have been separated from the French, the channel ports would haye 
been reached, and in all probability the war would have been won by 
Germany and her allies that year. 

At The Hague convention of 1899 an agreement had been signed by 
all the great powers, excepting the United Siates, not to use asphyxiat- 
ing gas shell. Germany was a party to this agreement, Rellance by 
the Allies in this agreement made possible the great surprise gas attack 
at Ypres. 

The pacifists throughout the country are busy trying to bring back 
that false sense of security. At Washington in 1921, at Geneva in 
1925, and now at Geneya at the preparatory conference being held the 
same efforts are being continued to make possible another such terrible 
surprise. 

The American Legion, whose membership is better qualified to Judge 
the facts regarding chemical warfare than that of any other organi- 
zations, and because it is dedicated to national security, passed the 
following resolution at its national convention at Omaha, Nebr., in 
1925: 

“The American Legion expresses its continued interest in the proper 
development of our Chemical Warfare Service as a necessary and essen- 
tlal part of our national defense program, and deprecates any moye- 
ment to interfere with or handicap Its present work and usefulness to 
our country.” 

This pamphlet is prepared to give to the public the reasons why the 
American Legion stands firmly behind chemical warfare, and it explains 
why our national security would be endangered if our country should 
enter into any agreement not to use gas in war. 

Jonx THOMAS TAYLOR, 
National Legislative Committee, the American Legion. 


WHAT is CHEMICAL WARFARE? 

The use of chemicals on the field of battle is to cause casualties, 
Generally, these chemicals are liquid or solid before being released from 
their containers, whether the containers be airplane, tanks, artillery 
shells, chemical cylinders, smoke candles, or other devices. They become 
gases upon release and cause casualties through being breathed, by 
burning the skin, or by profuse tears, temporarily preventing the use 
of the eyes. 

THESE CHEMICALS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 

War chemicals are in constant commercial use or can be made readily 
by dye-manufacturing or other chemical-producing plants. Therefore, 
they are always at hand. Secret research for more effective chemicals 
that will penetrate present-known protection can not be prevented. 
Therefore, it is necessary that our own country keep up in research, in 
knowledge of methods of protection, and in training in the use of 
chemicals in war in every way. Every business man demands for his 
business a reasonable amount of insurance. Our country demands a 
reasonable amount of insurance against a disastrous surprise by chemi- 
cals dr any other method of waging war. 

MOST EFFECTIVE CASUALTY PRODUCER OF THH WORLD WAR 

Thirty per cent, approximately, of American casualties were gas 
casualties, leaving for all other weapons combined only 70 per cent. 
This is even more impressive when we consider the relative infrequency 
of the use of gas as compared with the constant use of rifle fire, machine 
guns, and artillery high explosives. 

CAN NOT BE ABOLISHED BY AGREEMENTS 

Every new effective weapon has met with outery against it as being 
an inhumane device. The more effective the new weapon, the greater 
the outery. The same opposition that the use of gas is now meeting 
was encountered by bows and arrows, rifles, machine guns, and high- 
explosive shells, but each in turn has been accepted because they were 
effective. All history shows that in time of war any effective weapon 
available will be used. It should not be necessary to cite history to 
show anyone who thinks that when war exists the weapons used will 
be those that are most effective, most general of application, and most 
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available, This fs fundamental. Straight “survival of the fittest” 
stuff. 

When nations are at war their very existence is at stake. Who is 
going to enforce a peace-time agreement under those conditions? If a 
nation uses gas in violation of its agreement, it will be necessary for 
its opponent or opponents to use it in retaliation, or to contemplate 
defeat. This is true with regard to any effective weapon, so we get 
back to the necessity of accepting any weapon which has been shown 
to be effective in war and to the necessity of acknowledging that all 
nations must be prepared to use this effective weapon. We believe 
that every effort should be made to avoid war, but we don’t believe 
that the United States should ever agree not to use such a weapon 
if it does have to resort to war. To do so may mean putting our 
country in a condition of unreadiness that might endanger its national 
life. And, you know, that if we were in war and were being beaten 
and invaded, you'd hang any man higher than the moon who didn't 
use gas or anything else to saye the country. Why tie your own 
hands? 

WHENCE COMES OPPOSITION TO CHEMICAL WARFARE 


All those who oppose the use of gas in war claim that it Is more 
cruel or inhuman or barbarous than other methods of warfare. They 
get that way from having swallowed whole our own perfectly good war- 
time propaganda. No known method of putting men out of action is 
pleasant and being gassed is not exactly like smelling perfume, but is 
less disagreeable than being bored with a bullet or shattered by a shell. 
I can get you testimony to that effect from those who have tried 
them all. 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES GENERATE WAR GASES 


When a high explosive shell bursts on the fleld of battle about 50 
per cent of the gas created by its explosion is carbon monixide, one 
of the most dendly gases. Therefore, unless an agreement is reached 
not to use high explosives in war, it is futile to agree not to use 
other chemicals which generate war gases, 

GET THE FACTS 


We don't have to argue with people who talk about gas being more 
inhumane than other weapons. Read the facts in the report of the 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. Summed up in a sen- 
tence this report shows that less than 2 per cent of gas casualties 
died while approximately 24 per cent of all other casualties combined 
died. Twelve times as many chances to live if put out of action by 
gas against being put out by other weapons. 

How many were blinded in one or both eyes by other weapons? 

The Surgeon General’s report shows 754. Gas caused only 29 such 
cages. Twenty-six to one in favor of gas. 

How many lost a leg or arm from being wounded by other weapons? 

The Surgeon General's report shows 4,428. 

How many lost a leg or an arm by being gassed? 

None. 

Which is more painful? To be stuck with a bayonet, riddled with 
machine-gun bullets, shattered by a shell, or gassed? 

Ask any man who knows from experience, 

With most of the gases, men did not know when they were being 
gassed, That is why it is so difficult to make men wear the mask and 
to teach them gas discipline. 


NO FOUNDATION FOR THE ABOLITION OF GAS WARFARE 


The above facts destroy the foundation of the claim made by the 

opponents of chemical warfare, 
1S IT REASONABLE TO AGRES NOT TO USE GAS 

Didn't we use it just as soon as we could and as much as we could 
during the war? 

Doesn't the World War casualty data show that it is the most effec- 
tive method of causing casualties? 

Haven't the above paragraphs shown that it will aways be available? 

Weren’t all treaties regarding the use of gas in war entirely ignored 
during the World War? 

We have the raw materials, chemical industries, and, in general, the 
facilities for the use of chemicals in war to a greater extent than any 
other country. 

If all of our possible enemies know that we are thoroughly prepared 
to use gas and that we can use it in greater quantities than they, 
will they not hesitate to attack us? 

Preparation for its use is therefore an insurance for peace. ‘The 
necessity for thorough preparation is best illustrated by the fact 
that with all of our facilities not a single American gas-filled shell 
was fired on the western front. This for the reason that we had no 
chemical warfare service as a component branch of our military forces 
and knew nothing about the production and use of gas for war 
purposes, Is this country to again be placed in the position where 
we will be unprepared and can be taken by surprise? 

POTENTIAL POWER IS NOT PREPARATION 


— 


The fact that we have an abundance of raw materials and large 
chemical industries does not mean that we are prepared in case of 
It is necessary that this country keep up its 


another emergency, 
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research work and that the necessary supply of defensive equipment 
and the materials used in chemical warfare shall always be on hand. 
It is necessary that the component parts of our Army and Navy be 
thoroughly trained in the methods and use of these chemicals. In the 
World War we were obliged to purchase our first 700,000 gas masks. 
In the event of another emergency there may be no long period in 
which to make the necessary preparations. That country which is 
not fully prepared with the most modern and effective weapons may 
never be given the opportunity to prepare. 

UNITED STATES’ PAST ATTITUDE TOWARD AGREEMENTS NOT TO USE GAS 


In 1899 our Secretary of State, John Hay, instructed the delegates 
to The Hague convention against the proposed agreement with regard 
to asphyxlating shell which was signed at that convention. He said 
in part: 

“The expediency of restraining the inventive genius of our people 
in the direction of devising means of defense is by no means clear, 
and considering the temptations to which men and nations may be 
exposed in time of conflict, it is doubtful if an international agreement 
to this end would prove effective.” 

Listen to the statement made by Admiral Mahan, one of our delegates 
to this convention, in carrying out the far-sighted instruction of 
Secretary Hay: 

“The objection that a machine of war is barbarous has always been 
raised against new weapons, which were, nevertheless, finally adopted. 
In the Middle Ages it was firearms which were denounced as cruel. 
Later shells and more recently torpedoes have been denounced. It 
seems to me that it can not be proved that shells with asphyxiating gas 
are inhuman or unnecessarily cruel machines of war, and that they can 
not produce decisive results. 

“I represent a people that is animated by a lively desire to make 
warfare more humane, but which may, nevertheless, find itself forced 
to wage war; therefore it is a question of not depriving itself through 
hastily adopted resolutions of means of which it could later avail itself 
with good results.” 

These two statements should be read and reread. The United States 
did not sign The Hague declaration of 1899 and is therefore not open 
to the charge of breaking this agreement. Germany and practically 
all other principal powers did sign this agreement and are therefore 
open to the charge of haying violated it. J 


SHALL WE BEESTABLISH THE OPPORTUNITY FOR SOME NATION TO AGAIN 
EFFECT THE MILITARY SURPRISE THAT GERMANY EFFECTED IN 19157 


Should any of the international agreements not to use gas in war 
now under consideration become effective, it will tend to set up the 
very temptation to which Germany succumbed in 1915; that is, to use 
a weapon against which countries in general are not prepared, due to 
their reliance on International agreements, 


OPINIONS OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES THAT HAVE 
STUDIED THIS QUESTION 


The committee of technical advisers of the five large powers—treat 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, and the United States—at the Washing- 
ton Conference for the Limitation of Armament, 1921, unanimously 
recommended against the attempt to prohibit chemical warfare. In a 
comprehensive statement they recommended against such an attempt 
due to the impossibility of supervising research, due to the enormous 
use of potential warfare gases in peace-time pursuits, due to the proba- 
bility that an enemy would use these materials contrary to the agree- 
ment, due to the danger to any country in being unprepared to meet 
chemical warfare, and due to the fact that high explosives produce 
gases similar to so-called warfare gases, which would probably result in 
misunderstanding at the very outbreak of the war. These objections 
seemed to them to be insurmountable aside from any question of the 
desirability of attempting to prevent the progress which history shows 
to be all too certain whenever an effective new weapon appears on the 
field of battle, 

The plenipotentiaries of Great Britain and France both clearly indi- 
cated that they did not believe the Washington agreement would be 
effective, and both stated in positive terms that they considered that 
all countries must be prepared to meet this form of warfare in the 
future, 

The committees appointed by the League of Nations in 1922 and 1924 
both concluded, after thorough study, that chemical warfare would be 
used in the future, and they so reported to the League of Nations. 
The committee in 1922 stated in its report: 

“There is only too much reason to fear, after the experience of the 
late war, that any country fighting for its life will avail itself of what- 
ever weapon it may find it possible to use effectively. It is therefore 
necessary, however unfortunate it may be, to anticipate that if another 
war breaks out chemical weapons will be used.” 

The 1924 committee reached the same conclusion. 
report: 

“It is well known that, after the first violation of The Hague con- 
vention, chemical warfare was employed with effect by the belligerents 
during the last war as extensively as any other arm. It is to be feared 
that it will be still more so in the future. It should be noted that this 


They said in their 
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form of warfare proved to be effective in circumstances in which other 
arms would have produced little or no effect. 
> * . * s (J s 

“ Noting, therefore, on the one hand the ever-increasing and varying 
machinery of science as applied to warfare, and, on the other, the 
vital danger to which a nation would expose itself if it were lulled into 
security by overconfidence in international treaties and conventions, 
suddenly to find itself defenseless against a new arm, it is, in the 
opinion of the commission, essential that all nations should realize to 
the full the terrible nature of the danger which threatens them.“ 

In short, preparedness to use gas at once is the only safe course. 

UNITED STATES CONTINUES ITS CLEAR-SIGHTED POLICY ADOPTED BY 

SECRETARY HAY IN 1899 


The national defense act of June 4, 1920, which created the Chemical 
Warfare Service as a permanent part of our Army, was passed by the 
Congress of the United States after thorough discussion and considera- 
tion of all arguments as to humaneness and effectiveness of gas. All 
phases of the question were considered. Read the statements of General 
Pershing before the Committee on Military Affairs when answering 
questions by members of the committee. Here are some extracts con- 
cerning a chemical warfare service: 

“Mr, Kany. You think it is of sufficient importance in prepara- 
tion of the defense of the country to maintain such an organization? 

„General PERSHING, It should be maintained by all means. It is 
something we can not drop.” 

And again in answer to Senator New, now Postmaster General, 
about treaties not to use gas: 

“Senator New. We came to that sort of an agreement once. 

“ General PursHing. There was that kind of an agreement and it 
was violated.” 

And answering Senator Chamberlain: 

“Senator CHAMBERLAIN, It came near getting the Allies into very 
serious trouble, did it not? 

“General PERSHING, It was a very serious matter with the Allies. 
The casualties were very great.” 

And with regard to the humaneness in answering a question by 
Senator Sutherland: 

“Senator SUTHERLAND. So far as the matter of humaneness is con- 
cerned in connection with that method of warfare, is it not about as 
humane as shooting men to pieces with guns? 

“General PERSHING. There are not very many humane functions 
connected with making war anyway.” 

And in answer to Senator FLETCHER : 

“Senator FLETCHER. Would it be safe, in other words, for us to say 
that the use of poison gas is inhumane and that it will not be permitted 
again? 

“ General Persuina, No; decidedly not; because we can not trust 
the other fellow.” 

Senator James W. WADSWORTH, Jr., the chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, who has given careful study and deep 
thought to national defense requirements, has vigorously supported on 
every occasion the frank adoption of chemical warfare as an approved 
method of warfare and has equally yigorously opposed the adoption 
of agreements not to use chemicals in war. 


POPULAR OPINION OF CHEMICAL WARFARB FORMED BY WAB-TIMH PROPA- 
GANDA AND ENLARGED UPON SINCE THE WAR BY PACIFIST ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


Everyone is familiar with the war-time propaganda against gas when 
Germany first sprang it upon the Allies in 1915. Pictures, posters of 
men suffering tortures of suffocation, are still fresh in our minds, 
While the first gas used—chlorine—was unquestionably severely pain- 
ful against unprotected troops, even this first gas was no more painful 
in its effect than bullets, bayonets, or shell. It suffocated an unpro- 
tected man and caused death just as drowning does. Its effects were 
no more painful. In any event, the plain lesson is that if these gases 
are to be used there is only one safe course; the development of pro- 
tection and the thorough ability to use them in retaliation. The later 
gases used were so little painful that men did not know they were 
gassed until too late. That is one of the things that made gas disci- 
pline so difficult to accomplish. 

The pacifist organizations took up the war-time prejudice which had 
been spread throughout the world by war-time propaganda in their 
fight against all forms of military preparedness for national security. 
They were tireless in thelr efforts to enlarge upon this war-time 
propaganda. 

The American Legion must be equally tireless in its work to counter- 
act the effect of this propaganda, 

GENEVA PROTOCOL OF 1925 


The Geneva conference was held from May to July, 1925, and was 
ealled under the auspices of the League of Nations, of which the 
United States is not a member. It had no authority to deal with the 


prohibition of the use of chemicals in warfare, It was limited by its 
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agenda strictly to the question of international trade in arms and 
ammunition. This was called to the attention of the conference re- 
peatedly by the delegates from various foreign countries and the ques- 
tion of war chemicals was vigorously objected to, particularly by the 
smaller countries, on the ground that it was Impossible to regulate 
or forbid the trade in chemicals, first, due to the fact that they are 
used for commercial purposes in peace time, and, second, the smaller 
nations and nonproducing countries refuse to be discriminated against 
when the larger and producing countries had these chemicals, which 
they were using for commercial purposes and of which they were in a 
position to produce large quantities in case of war. The United States 
delegation immediately introduced a resolution to restrict the trade 
in chemicals used for war purposes, and when it became evident that 
the conference could not come to an agreement on this point the pro- 
posal was made that the conference adopt a protocol prohibiting the 
use of chemicals in war. 

The delegates realized that any agreement would put nonproducing 
countries in a disadvantageous position, and representatives of the 
other principal powers did not want to act upon any proposal to ban 
the use of gas in war, as they felt it did not come within the scope of 
the conference. Some of their statements are quoted to show this. 

Doctor Lange, of Norway, stated in part: 

“I feel that our discussions are being carried on in an atmosphere 
of illusion and a confusion of logic which is bound to injure our work. 
If I had the gift of sarcasm, I would ask my honorable colleagues 
the following questions: Why have the legal systems of the various 
countries neyer considered the possibility of regulating murder? No 
attempt has ever been made to find out whether the use of certain 
weapons would be permissible in getting rid of an enemy, no decision 
has ever been taken that it is admissible, for example, to resort to the 
pistol, but that it is unlawful to use poison, * * * 

“I feel sure that the formula which will be adopted will merely be 
another stone on that road paved with good intentions which leads to 
a place of which we have all heard.” 

Mr. Paul Boncour, the French representative, stated as follows: 

“I believe, accordingly, that if we consider this subject in all serious- 
ness, as we ought to do in such a case, we shall see that it is futile 
to imagine that international morality is sufficient, should war break 
out, to insure respect for engagements which have been adopted in a 
protocol drawn up by common accord forbidding recourse to some 
particular form of warfare, unless the parties to it feel that they 
have behind them sanctions which the signatory powers have sub- 
scribed to in advance,” 

The Earl of Onslaw (British Empire) stated: 

“s æ » Jt has been suggested that something be done at the 
present time, but to deal with this question, which is complicated and 
difficult, I think that a special conference will be necessary. I venture 
therefore to support the view of those who have advocated this course.” 

These quotations are very significant as indicating views of the 
leaders in foreign countries. 


DANGER TO OUR NATIONAL SECURITY OF ENTERING INTO AN AGREEMENT TO 
BAN CHEMICAL WARFARE 


While no responsible person has advocated the lessening of our 
chemical preparation, should a treaty become effective it is clear that 
there will be a strenuous campaign of propaganda by pacifist organi- 
zations against the maintenance by the United States of adequate 
chemical preparedness in case any agreement banning gas should 
become effective. 


ACTIVITIES OF FOREIGN POWERS IN CHEMICAL WARFARE PREPAREDNESS 


All of the principal nations are carrying on some form of preparation 
for chemical warfare as a part of thelr national-defense scheme. This 
does not indicate any intention on their part to make war any more 
than does their other military preparation. It merely indicates that 
they have accepted the advent of chemical warfare as one of the 
methods of warfare that will be used in the future, its effectiveness 
having been demonstrated during the World War. 

Russia in particular has organized a complete chemical warfare arm 
and is developing it on a larger scale than any other country. 

THE UNITED STATES CAN PRESERVE ITS PEACE THROUGH DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Due to our tremendous quantities of raw materials and our present 
rapidly growing chemical industry the United States can put itself in 
a position to use this method of warfare on a larger scale than any 
other country could possibly use against us. We must keep in mind the 
vision shown by Admiral Mahan in his statement at The Hague conven- 
tion in 1899: 

“I represent a people that is animated by a lively desire to make 
warfare more humane, but which may nevertheless find itself forced to 
wage war; therefore, it is a question of not depriving itself through 
hastily adopted resolutions of means of which it could later avail itself 
with good results,” 

The men and women who compose the American Legion, out of the 
fruit of their experience gained in the World War, were the first to 
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demand the adoption of a sound and adequate policy of national 
defense, 

The American Legion believes in preparedness as the best insurance 
to prevent war. 

The American Legion does not believe In the abandonment of any 
effective established arm of national defense and calls upon. the people 
of the country to stand with us in vigorously opposing the ratification 
by the United States Senate of the Geneva gas protocol. This question 
will be before the Senate when it convenes on November 10, 1926. 


THIS PROTOCOL SHOULD BE DEFEATED 


Our country represents nothing but peaceful intentions toward all 
the earth, but it ought not to fail to maintain such a military force as 
comports with the dignity and security of a great people. It ought to 
be a balanced force, intensively modern, capable of defense by sea and 
land, beneath the surface, and in the air.” (From President Coolidge’s 
inaugural address, March 4, 1925.) 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
at this point to have read from the desk a letter I have just 
received from the foreman of the grand jury for the second 
district of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Lewis W. FLAUNLACHER, 
New Tonk, December 7, 1926. 
Hon. Roya S. COPBLAND, 
250 West Fifty-sevonth Street, New York City. 

My Deak Senator Copstanp: We, as members of the grand jury 
of the second district of New York, sitting for the November term, 
having had during this period ample opportunity to observe, by reason 
of personal testimony and evidence presented to us, the baneful effects 
of the Volstead Act under the workings of which has evidently been 
developed a very ruthless and dangerous set of criminals, have reached 
a full realization, and it is our opinion (only four dissenting) that 
this law in its present form can not be enforced. 

We, therefore, submit that such modification in this law as will 
bring it within the bounds of reason and possible enforcement Is neces- 
sary for the general good of the Nation, and recommend and urge 
that at the next regular session of the Congress that body recognize 
the result of the vote upon the several State referenda had November 
2, as indicative of the opposition of a large part of the population of 
the United States toward this law as it now stands, and so modify it 
that it may become sane, safe, and workable. 

L. W. FLAUNLACHER, Foreman. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, immediately following this 
letter in the Recorp I ask that the leading news article in 
this morning’s Herald-Tribune, in the first column, be printed 
in the Recorp. It includes a list of the members of the 
grand jury; and I ask to have it printed so that Members of 
the Senate may know the high standing of these gentlemen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the New York Herald-Tribune of Friday, December 10, 1926] 


Dry Laws Fam, Says UNITED STATES Jury; Uraes REPEAL—NEW 
York GRAND PANEL, 19 To 4, CALLS VOLSTEAD Act “ UNENFORCE- 
ABLE” AND BREEDER OF “RUTHLESS CRIMINALS ”—CALLS ox CON- 
GRESS TO HEED REFERENDA—Bopy or Busitxess MEN, SWAYED BY 
THE EVIDENCE, SET RECORD BY ATTACK 


The Federal grand jury for November, which considered 28 cases of 
law violations, adopted by a vote of 19 to 4 a resolution declaring that 
the Volstead Act has developed “a ruthless and dangerous set of erimi- 
nals“ and that it should be repealed, it was learned yesterday. This 
is said to be the first time a Federal grand jury has expressed an offi- 
cial opinion of the liquor law. 

The grand jury’s action, taken on December 6, the day It was dis- 
charged, was announced yesterday by Walter Quackenbush, eastern 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, at 23 Beaver Street. He was a 
member of the jury. 


CALLS ON CONGRESS TO ACT 


Mr. Quackenbush’s announcement says: 

“The following resolution was passed at the closing session of the 
November term of the Federal grand jury and copies of it have been 
mailed to Senator RoraL S. COPELAND, Senator JAMES W. WADSWORTH, 
Jr., Senator-elect Roperr WacGNer, and Federal Judge William Bondy, 
the latter desiring to present it to the attention of all other judges: 

“*We, as members of the grand jury of the second district of New 
York, sitting for the November term, having had during this period 
ample opportunity to observe, by reason of personal testimony and 
evidence presented to us, the baneful effects of the Volstead Act, under 
the workings of which has evidently been developed a very ruthless 
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and dangerous set of criminals, have reached a full realization, and 
it is our opinion (only four dissenting) that this law in its present form 
can not be enforced. 

“*We therefore submit that such modification in this law as will 
bring it within the bounds of reason and possible enforcement is neces- 
sary for the general good of the Nation and recommend and urge that 
at the next regular session of the Congress that body recognize the 
result of the vote upon the several State referendums had November 
2 as indicative of the opposition of a large part of the population of 
the United States toward this law as it now stands and so modify it 
that it may become sane, safe, and workable. 

L. W. FLAUNLACHER, Foreman?” 
WHO THE “ INDICTERS ” WERE 


A list of the members of the jury reads almost like a page from the 
Directory of Directors. Most of the men are officials of companies or 
have retired. The jurors beside Mr. Quackenbush were: 

Louis W. Flaunlacher, vice president and treasurer of Thoens & 
Flaunlacher, real estate, 330 Fifth Avenue, foreman. 

Benjamin F. Bailey, dry goods, 83 West Forty-second Street. 

Frank S. Bamford, president of the American Trade Publishing Co., 
41 West Forty-fifth Street. 

William Webb Bell, broker, 48 Wall Street. 

George E. Carhart, president of the Bankers’ Development Corpora- 
tion, 81 Nassau Street, s 

John B. Cornell, vice president of the Cornell Iron Works, 601 West 
Twenty-sixth Street. 

George W. R. Fallon, secretary of the City & Suburban Homes Co., 
578 Madison Avenue. 

George W. Gorward, real-estate broker, 200 Broadway. 

Edgar A. Josselyn, architect, 5 Columbus Circle. 

Charles G. Kipp, accountant, New York Central Railroad. 

Caleb R. Nash, insurance, 46 West Eighty-fifth Street. 

George H. Newman, retired, 404 West One hundred and fifteenth 
Street. 

Stanley L. Otis, lawyer, 80 Maiden Lane. 

Isaac H. Peller, real estate, 300 Central Park west. 

William H. Pouch, president of the Concrete Steel Co., 42 Broadway. 

C, Stowe Reno, manager, 523 West Thirty-third Street, 

Fred H. Ridgway, treasurer, 32 Broadway. 

John W. Sanford, investment securities, 44 Wall Street. 

Harold H. Weeks, broker, 74 Broadway. 

Louis C. Rosenberg, president of Louis Charles Rosenberg (Inc.), 
advertising, 171 Madison Avenue. 

Wirt S. Quigley, president of the Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 
26 Cortlandt Street, 

Bertram C. Weill, retired, 601 West One hundred and thirteenth 
Street. 

It was said last night that the four dissenting jurors had been 
Messrs. Bailey, Carhart, Gorward, and Pouch. Discussion on the 
resolution lasted several days, it was reported, several jurors doubting 
the propriety of such a move. 

Action was deferred until the dinner of the Economic Club on 
November 31 at the Astor, at which Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, in 
charge of prohibition enforcement, Wayne B. Wheeler, counsel for ‘the 
Anti-Saloon League, and Assemblyman Phelps Phelps spoke, Ten of 
the jurors attended this dinner. The vote was taken on December 6. 

Robert Manley, chief assistant to Emory R. Buckner, United States 
attorney, said yesterday that no other Federal grand jury had ex- 
pressed an official opinion on the dry act here, as far as he could 
remember. No word of the grand jury’s action had been sent to Mr. 
Manley or to other assistant Government attorneys at the Federal 
building yesterday. 

In the 21 days it was in session the November jury found 24 
indictments and refused 3. One case is pending. The jury called 
107 witnesses. Most of the cases heard were for alleged violations 
of the liquor laws. 

THE CALENDAR 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us have the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the calling 
of bills on the calendar. 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOLEN PROPERTY 


The bill (S. 1871) to punish the transportation of stolen 
property in interstate or foreign commerce was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That this act may be cited as the national prop- 
erty theft act. 

Sec. 2. That when used in this act 

(a) The term “stolen property“ shall include money, goods, or any 
property of any character whatsoever, the stealing of which is declared 
to be larceny, or the taking of which is declared robbery or burglary in 
the State wherein such offense was committed. 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” as used in this act 
shall include transportation from one State, Territory, or the District 
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of Columbia, to another State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
to a foreign country, or from a foreign country to any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia. 

Src. 3. That whoever shall transport or cause to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce any stolen property, knowing the same 
to haye been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 4. That whoever shall receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or 
dispose of any property moving as, or which is a part of, or which con- 
stitutes, interstate or foreign commerce, knowing the same to have 
been stolen, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, or by 
imprisonment of not more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 5, That any person violating this act may be punished in any 
district in or through which such property has been transported or 
removed by such offender, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Bayard George McMaster Smith 
Bingham Gerry McNa Smoot 
Blease Gillett Mayfield Steck 

Borah Glass Metcalf Stephens 
Bratton Goff Moses Ste 
Broussard Gooding Neely Swanson 
Cameron Gould Norris Trammell 
Capper Greene die "Tyson 
Copeland Hale Overman Underwood 
Couzens Harrison Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Reed, Pa. Weller 

Edge Jones, Wash Sackett Wheeler 
Edwards Kendrick Schall illis 

Ernst Keyes Sheppard 

Ferris King Shipstead 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] is 
absent owing to illness. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I desire to announce that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier) is in attendance on the 
funeral of the late Senator from IIlinois [Mr. McKinley]. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norercx], is un- 
avoidably absent from the Senate. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1487) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
class as secret certain apparatus pertaining to the Signal 
Corps, Air Service, and Chemical Warfare Service, and em- 
power him to authorize purchases thereof and award contracts 
therefor without notice or advertisement was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have some explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9269) to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 
of the farm loan act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9694) authorizing the erection of a monu- 
ment in France to commemorate the valiant services of the 
Ninety-third Division of the American Expeditionary Forces 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CESSION OF LANDS TO OREGON 


The bill (S. 3099) to cede certain lands in the State of 
Oregon, including Diamond Lake, to the State of Oregon for 
fish-cultural purposes, and for other purposes, Was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING, I should like to have this bill read in order 
that I may see whether there is any obligation on the part 
of the Government other than ceding the land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have some 
explanation of the bill; and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to the fact that the department 
has insisted, with respect to cessions of lands to municipali- 
ties for watershed purposes—lands that are no more valuable 
than this, perhaps less valuable—that they shall pay, in every 
instance, $1.25 per acre. 

Recently, in a measure that was pending before Congress, 
I tried to have the Department of the Interior approve a 
grant of lands to a municipality without the payment of 
$1.25 an acre, as the municipality was unable to pay the 
sum required. The lands were of no value other than to 
protect the watersheds, and yet to the city they were very 
important. The city is compelled to pay $1.25 an acre. The 
Secretary of the Interior was relentless, and I am not complain- 
ing at all. Yet, as I understand this bill, we are asked to 
cede 9,000 acres to the State of Oregon, and this principle 
which the Secretary announced to me to be an inflexible princi- 
ple or policy seems to have been ignored. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the case cited by the 
Senator from Utah is perhaps quite different from the one now 
before the Senate. Cases such as he cites are those where 
Jands are found on watersheds of navigable streams, and they 
are usually forested areas, In any event, they are often used 
for recreational purposes, and have a real utility and a real 
value. This property is practically covered with water, and 
it is to be used exclusively for a State hatchery. I think there 
is quite a difference between the Government ceding a pond 
or a lake of water for a hatchery, and ceding land that has 
permanent utility. The department clearly recognizes the dis- 
tinetion between cases such as the Senator cites and the one 
embodied in this bill. 

Mr. KING. I do not see any difference in principle, but 
I am in favor of the adoption as speedily as possible of a 
policy that will result in an alienation of all public lands, 
getting them into the hands of the States, or into the hands of 
private owners, so that in the latter case there may be some 
revenue derived by the States in the way of taxation. I was 
just wondering the reason for this discrimination in favor of 
the State of Oregon. 

I want to ask the Senator if there will be any future obliga- 
tion. Will the Government of the United States be compelled 
to maintain the hatchery? 

Mr. McNARY. No more so than, if Brown gave Jones a deed, 
Brown would retain control of the deeded property. That 
would end Brown’s control of the property. 

This provides for a cession of this body of water, with a 
little surrounding timber, and accessible areas for the State to 
use for the purpose of propagating trout. 

Mr. KING. Will the State use it for that purpose, or will 
the State come and insist that the Federal Government make 
annual appropriations for that purpose? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon to the fact that the report of the 
department on this bill is unfavorable. ; 

Mr. McNARY. It is reported unfavorably? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; the report from the department is un- 
favorable, but the bill has been reported by the committee. 


Mr. McNARY. I did not know of that fact. It is my 
colleague's bill. 
Mr. PHIPPS. I suggest, under the circumstances, in the 


absence of the Senator’s colleague, that the bill go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose this land is drained? 

Mr. McNARY. It is not to be drained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose it is used for some other pur- 
pose; the title will remain in the State, will it not? There is 
no provision for it coming back to the Federal Government? 

Mr. McNARY. I think not. I can assure the Senator that, 
from the physical conditions surrounding this body of water, it 
will never be drained. It is high up in the Cascade Mountains, 
above the altitude where crops can be raised, and is entirely 
suitable for one purpose; that is, the propagation of fish. But 
in view of the statement of the Senator from Colorado, I shall 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 4043) to permit the sale of small or inaccessible 
tracts of public grazing lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

UINTAH INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS 

The bill (S. 1924) for the relief of the Uintah and White 
River Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That to carry into effect the existing agreement between the Uintah 
and White River ‘Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah respecting the lands in 
the former Uintah Indian Reservation in said State, ceded by them 
to the United States, jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and render final judgment, with right 
of appeal as in other cases, on the claims and rights of said Indians 
under said agreement and the acts of May 27, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 263), 
March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. p. 1069), and all other acts of Congress relat- 
ing thereto, including the value of all Jands ceded by the said Indians 
which have been set apart and reserved from the public lands as 
forest reservations or for other public uses under existing laws and 
proclamations of the President, as if disposed of under the public land 
laws of the United States, as provided by said agreement and acts of 
Congress, and the money due therefor; and the court shall set off 
against any sum found due said Indians any sum or sums that shall 
be found to be properly chargeable under the terms of said agreement 
and acts of Congress and also any sum or sums paid by the United 
States to or for the benefit of said Indians, whether as a gratuity or 
otherwise, except such sums as have been paid for a specific purpose 
and an adequate consideration. 

Any suit or suits filed hereunder shall be commenced by petition, 
subject to amendment, to be filed in the Court of Claims within two 
years after the approval of this act by the attorney or attorneys to 
be employed by the said Indians under contract as required by sec- 
tions 2103-2105 of the United States Revised Statutes. Such petition 
shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys and shall set forth all 
the facts on which the claims for recovery are based, and shall be 
signed by the attorney or attorneys employed, and no other verification 
shall be necessary. 

Upon final determination of such suit or cause of action the Court 
of Claims shall decree such fees to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
as it shall find reasonable, but in no case shall such fees amount to 
more than 10 per cent of any judgment recovered in such suit or 
canse, and in no event shall such fee amount in the aggregate to more 
than $50,000 and shall be pald out of any judgment recovered, and 
the balance of such judgment shall be placed in the Treasury of the 

Jnited States to the credit of the Indians entitled thereto, where it 
Shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 108) providing that no per- 
manent building shall be erected in East Potomac Park solely 
for tourist-camp purposes pending the selection of a more suit- 
able site, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over, 

The bill (S. 4247) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 
83, and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
as amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the inser- 
tion of two new sections in said act between sections 5 and 6 
and sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as “5a” 
and “41a” of said act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9268) to amend the agricultural credits act 
of 1923, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1143) amending section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LEASING OF NONMINERAL LANDS 


The bill (S. 4847) to amend section 26 of the act of June 30, 
1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May we have an explanation of that bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would like to have an explanation of 
the bill. I do not know what that means. 

Mr. ODDIB. Mr. President, this bill was introduced for the 
purpose of allowing the leasing of nonmetalliferous mineral 
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lands within an Indian reservation. It has been reported on 
fayorably by the Secretary of the Interior, I can not see how 
there can be any objection to the measure, and I hope it will 


pass. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are in some of the 
Indian reservations certain nonferrous metals, in the nature of 
silica, and things of that kind, which may be mined, but there 
is no authority in the Department of the Interior now to lease 
such lands in an Indian reservation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What particular substance can be mined? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Silica, for instance, Silica is a metal, but 
there are certain forms of silica that make very high-grade 
glass, and they are sometimes found in Indian reservations. I 
know of one Indian reservation where it is thought there is a 
deposit of such a metal. The Department of the Interior de- 
sires to lease that deposit for the purpose of development, but 
finds that it has no authority, becanse the authority now ex- 
ae simply goes to minerals such as gold, silver, copper, and 
en 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state the purpose of the 
amendment? Is it to exclude oil and gas, or does it include 
them? It seems to be a little doubtful in expression. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it reads: 


To permit the leasing of the unallotted Indian lands affected thereby 
for the purpose of mining nonmetalliferous minerals, not including oil 
and gas. 


In other words, they are not permitted by this act to lease 
for producing oil and gas, and yet oil and gas might be termed 
nonmetalliferous minerals. That is why the committee has 
expressly added to this bill the words “not including oil and 


gas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of che 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the amendment appearing on page 2 has already been agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 26 of the act of 
June 80, 1919 (41 Stat. L. p. 81), entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,“ are 
hereby amended to permit the leasing of the unallotted Indian lands 
affected thereby for the purpose of mining nonmetalliferous minerals, 
not including oil and gas. 

DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 

The bill (S. 8574) to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That bill is too important, and 
will lead to too much discussion, to be considered in the limited 
time we have, so I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, IOWA 

The bill (H. R. 10857) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Lansing, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

BROAD BROOK BANK & TRUST CO. 

The bill (H. R. 7980) for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank 
& Trust Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES A. MAYO 

The bill (S. 70) for the relief of Charles A. Mayo was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire how the services of these 
men, rendered at the time in question, resulted in the loss of 
property for which this claim is made? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
have the bill passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
without prejudice. 

AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 1922 

The bill (H. R. 11658) to amend section 523 of the tariff act 

of 1922 was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. I think there was some objection to this bill 
when it was up for consideration on the last call of the calen- 
dar. I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator insist upon his ob- 
jection? Would not an explanation satisfy him? Ido not want 
to seem to assume charge of the bill, but the cases arose mostly 
in New York. A 

Mr. KING. I inquire if this is not the bill to which the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] made some objection at the 
last session ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know. 

Mr. KING. If it is, I feel like insisting upon the objection 
at the present time. I hope the Senator will pardon me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIO CODE SYSTEM 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) authorizing a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to 
an unrestricted use of the Harriman geographie code system 
under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the un- 
restricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, 
in connection with the products of the Harriman geographic 
code system for all governmental, administrative, or publication 
purposes for which the same may be desirable, was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation of that. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. May we have an explanation of that joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MOSES. This resolution bears my name, but it origi- 
nated in the first instance with the present senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] at a time when both he and I were 
serving upon the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. It has reference to a device which has been 
made use of in several departments of the Government. Goy- 
ernmental operations have been benefited by its use, The reso- 
lutfon simply provides for a joint committee to investigate the 
application of the device to the work of the executive depart- 
ments and to determine whether or not the Government should 
purchase the exclusive right to its use. It implies no obliga- 
tion Whatever but is a mere resolution providing for machinery 
for an inquiry. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Whereas the War Department, by contract duly executed on March 
8, 1919, recognized George W. R. Harriman as the inventor and owner 
of the Harriman geographic code system and accepted the gift of the 
use thereof for a nominal consideration of $1 and elected to use the 
said system for all time, and after exhaustive consideration adopted 
gaid system for use by the War Department; and 

Whereas it appears that the use of said system and/or its products 
or publications may be desirable as applied to— 

(a) The Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with— 

The carrying out of the requirements of the transportation act, 
1920, with respect to the consideration and adoption of a plan for the 
consolidation of the railway properties of the continental United States 
into a limited number of systems, which plan shall preserve competition 
“as fully as possible, and, wherever practicable, the existing routes and 
channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained ”; 

As a means to determine accurately distances covered by the routes 
of public carriers and of checking the accuracy of mileage tariffs and 
compliance by carriers with the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ; 

As a means for the publication of passenger and other distance 
tariffs; and 

As a means to determine operating routes, with a view to greater 
traffic density, and to minimize embargoes. 

(b) The United States Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in connection with— 

The location of world-trade routes and the collection and correlation 


of information of value in obtaining and retaining control of said routes. 


(e) Federal Trade Commission— 

As a means of disclosing the strategy of production, distribution, and 
markets, 

(d) The Treasury Department as an adequate and suitable means— 

For indexing and distributing public funds accurately and in accord- 
ance with law; 

For making and checking appraisals of land and indexing and locat- 
ing loans in the Federal Farm Bureau; and 

For justly and accurately dividing the country into Federal reserve 
districts according to the convenience and customary course of business, 
as required by law. 

(e) The Department of Commerce, in connection with— 

The Bureau of Census— 

As a scientific means of taking and reading the census In compara- 
ble areas in combination with political areas which are not compara- 
ble; and 
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As a scientific means for correlating and unlocking the information 
In the census report so as to make it of greater benefit to the public. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

As an indexing system for its maps and for the accurate determi- 
nation, comparison, and correlation of geographic facts as compiled 
by said bureau. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce— 

As a means for locating world trade routes according to controlling 
commercial, industrial, and geographie facts. 

(£) Department of Interior, in connection with 

The General Land Office— 

As an additional means of indexing existing map systems for 
general public use and reference. 

Bureau of Education— 

As a means for disseminating geographic knowledge of great public 
interest in simple and concise form. 

Geological Survey 

As a means of indexing, correlating, and coordinating its map 
system. 

Alaskan Engineering Commission— 

As an aid in the indexing, selection, and construction of roads in 
Alaska, and the collection and dissemination in popular form of 
information of value to the public. 

(g) The Department of Agriculture, in connection with— 

Bureau of Farm Management— 

As a means of opening and enlarging markets for sale of agricul- 
tural products, 

Bureau of Soilse— 

As a means of collecting, indexing, and correlating information 
shown on its soil maps as to relative kinds and qualities of soil. 

Bureau of Public Roads— 

As a means of scientifically indexing, numbering, locating, selecting, 
and comparing primary roads, and justly distributing public funds 
appropriated for the building of national and State highway systems; 
and as a means of providing useful and accurate information to tray- 
elers on said roads. 

(h) Department of the Navy, in connection with— 

Bureau of Nayigation— : 

As a means of indexing, coordinating, and correlating the charts of 
the Hydrographic Office. 

Operations section— 

As a means of indexing, locating, recording, and controlling all ship 
movements, 

(i) Department of State, in connection with— 

Its geographer— 

As a means of indexing, collecting, and correlating geographic facts 
of general value to international relations. 

(j) The Post Office Department, in connection with— 

The making of accurate parcel-post geographs, and a more ade- 
quate, useful, and economic method of stating parcel-post rates ; 

The sclentific laying out of rural routes in accordance with con- 
trolling geographical conditions; 

The development of a scientific method of distribution of service 
according to counties; 

The ascertainment of correct distances and the checking of rates 
of pay for transportation of mail; and 

The arrangement of competitive routes, as required by law to be 
observed in letting bids for Rural Delivery Service. 

(k) The Comptroller General, in connection with— 

Checking and auditing public expenditures for transportation and 
other purposes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto., That the President of the Senate appoint three 
Members of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House three Members 
of the House, who shall constitute a select joint committee on the 
Harriman geographie code system. 

It shall be the duty of the committee— 

(1) To consider the purchase of the right to an unrestricted use 
of the Harriman geographic code system under patents issued, or 
that may be issued, and also the unrestricted use of all copyrights 
issued, or that may be issued, in connection with the products or 
publications of the Harriman geographic code system, including the 
right, license, and privilege to manufacture, use, and dispose of 
geographs, maps, diagrams, and charts embodying said patented in- 
ventions or improvements thereof or copyrights issued in connection 
therewith incident to the functions of all bureaus or departments of 
the United States Government for all governmental, administrative, 
or publication purposes for which the same may be desirable. 

(2) If, after investigation, the committee shall be of the opinion 
that the purchase of said system or use thereof by the United States 
Government would promote efficlency and economy of operation and 
administration of the executive departments and the administrative 
branches of the Government, the value of said system, or the use 
thereof to the United States Government shall be appraised, and just 
compensation for said system, or the use thereof, determined in a 
fair and impartial manner, 
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(2) The officers and employees of any executive department or 
administrative branch of the Government shall, if called upon to 
do so, make à report to said committee on the Harriman geographic 
code system, and shall furnish to the committee such information 
as the committee may from time to time require. The committee is 
authorized to employ such experts and other employees to render 
such assistance as the committee may require in the investigation 
herein provided for, who shall receive such compensation as the 
committee may determine to be just and reasonable. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY ACT 

The bill (S. 4445) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field 
and gymnasium project, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1924, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May we have an explanation of that meas- 
ure by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER]? 

Mr. CAPPER. This is a bill which simply corrects an irreg- 
ularity in an act of Congress of 1924 which was intended to 
permit the Government to reconvey to Howard University a 
small tract of land 50 by 150 feet in McMillan Park which is 
used for gymnasium and athletic purposes. The act simply 
permitted them to recouvey, when as a matter of fact a small 
part of the tract had never been conveyed to the Government 
by Howard University. It is simply a correction of a technical 
error and is not of any great importance, though it is very 
necessary to Howard University. It does not require any 
appropriation from the Government. It is paid for out of the 
funds of the university. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is this the bill to which the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] objected at one time? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; but I explained it to him and I do not 
think he has any objection to the bill now. He thought it 


required an appropriation from the Government, but it does 


not. It simply corrects and straightens ont a title. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is assured that the Senator 
aom. North Carolina approves of it, I have no objection to it 
myself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not understand the Senator from Kan- 
sas to say that the Senator from North Carolina approved the 
bill. He said he thought that after he talked with him he 
probably had no objection to it, but he is not certain about it. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will assure the Senator from Alabama that 
it has nothing to do with the appropriation for Howard Uni- 
yersity to which the Senator from North Carolina objected. It 
was an appropriation for a building to which the Senator 
from North Carolina objected. The present bill merely has to 
do with the question of correcting the title to a piece of land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know anything about the bill my- 
self. Since the Senator from Tennessee has raised the question, 
I suggest that if the Senator from Kansas wants to insist on 
its passage, then when the Senator from North Carolina returns, 
if he objects to it the action may be reconsidered. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to 
enable the trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field 
and gymnasium project, and for other purposes,” approved June 7, 
1924, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to convey to the trustees of the Howard University a triangu- 
lar plot of land now included in McMillan Park and situated between 
Fairmont Street, Fifth Street, and the McMillan Park Reservoir at 
the price originally paid by the United States for said property, 
subject to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF PANAMA CANAL ACT 

The bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the Panama Canal act 
and other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. This is a very important bill. It contains many 
provisions dealing with a variety of subjects—marriage, di- 
voree, publication of summons, and various other matters 
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relating to the Canal Zone. I have examined the bill, though 
not with the care which I should have exercised, and so far 
as I am concerned I have no objection to any of the provisions 
except section 7, which I do not think has any place in 
the bill. The bill seems to be a sort of omnibus measure to 
gather up a multitude of subjects and deal with them in this 
rather haphazard manner. 

Section 7, to which I have referred, provides that em- 
ployees of the Government who are now receiving their full 
pay and who are retired shall not have deducted from their 
compensation their retirement pay; in other words, it is for 
the purpose of permitting men who have been retired because 
of longevity or long service under acts of Congress to be 
employed at full pay and receive not only the full pay but 
their retirement pay. If the author of the bill or the com- 
mittee will consent to the elimination of section 7 I shall not 
object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As a member of the Committee on 
Interoceanie Canals, I have given some consideration to the 
bill. It relates entirely, as my recollection now serves me, 
except with reference to sections 6 and 7, to proceedings in the 
courts in the Canal Zone. The legislation ought to be enacted 
without delay. I feel justified, on behalf of the committee, in 
consenting to the elimination of section 7, which, as suggested 
by the Senator from Utah, is unrelated to the remainder of the 
bill. Accordingly, and to obviate objection, I move that the bill 
be amended by therefrom section 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Chur CLERK. On page 9, strike out lines 9 to 18, 
inclusive, as follows: 


Section 4 of the Panama Canal act, as amended, shall not be con- 
strued as requiring the deduction of the retired pay or allowances of 
any retired warrant officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or the training pay, retainer pay, or allowances 
of any warrant officer or enlisted man of the reserve forces of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, from the amount of the 
salary or compensation provided by or fixed under the terms of the 
Panama Canal act, as amended, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That subdivision (e) of section 8 of the Panama 
Canal act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

te) The judge of the district court shall provide for the selection, 
summoning, and serving of jurors from among the citizens of the United 
States subject to jury duty, to serve In the division of the district in 
which such jurors reside. Any citizen of the United States who is 
employed by the Panama Canal or Panama Railroad Co. within the 
Canal Zone, and who resides in a residence owned by the Panama Canal 
or Panama Railroad Co. in territory contiguous to the Canal Zone shall, 
for the purposes of this subdivision, be deemed to reside in the division 
nearest his place of residence. A jury shall be had, on the demand of 
either party, In any criminal case or ciril case at law originating in 
said court. The compensation of jurors shall be prescribed by order of 
the President.” 

Sec, 2. Subdivision (g) of section 8 of the Panama Canal act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„g) The district judge, the district attorney, and the marshal shall 
be appointed by the President, as heretofore, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for terms of four years each, and until their 
successors are appointed and qualified. Each shall reside within the 
Canal Zone during his term of office, and shall be allowed 60 days“ 
leave of absence each year with pay, under such regulations as the 
President may from time to time prescribe.” 

Src. 3. Section 15 of the act entitled “An act to amend sections 7, 
8, and 9 of the Panama Canal act; to amend sections 288, 289, 342, 
843, 368, and 461 of the Penal Code of the Canal Zone; and section 2 
of the Executive order of July 9, 1914, establishing rules and regula- 
tions for the operation and navigation of the Panama Canal and 
approaches thereto, including all water under its jurisdiction; to amend 
section 6 of an act entitled ‘An act extending certain privileges of 
canal employees to other officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the 
President to make rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, 
quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police 
powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision as 
to certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits,’ approved August 
21, 1916; and to regulate divorces in the Canal Zone, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 21, 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 15. Process—Service, personal and by publication: (a) Upon 
the filing of a petition for divorce and the affidavit required by sub- 
division (b) of section 13 the clerk of the district court shall issue a 
summons requiring the defendant to appear and answer. If the 
defendant can be found in the Canal Zone, such summons shall be 
served by delivering to the defendant in person a true copy thereof 
and a copy of the petition for divorce. If the defendant can not be 
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found in the Canal Zone, the summons shall be returned to such clerk 


with an indorsement thereon showing such fact. 

“(b) Upon application of the petitioner, accompanied by the afi- 
davit required by subdivision (c), if the summons has not been served 
as provided in subdivision (a), the court, or the judge thereof, shall 
enter an order directing service of a summons by publication if it 
appears to the satisfaction of such court or judge— 

“(1) That the defendant can not be found in the Canal Zone; and 

“(2) That a proper cause for divorce is alleged in favor of the 
petitioner; and y 

“(3) Hither (A) that the husband and wife have resided together 
in the Canal Zone and that the defendant has gone out of the Canal 
Zone and willfully refuses to return, so that process can not be person- 
ally served upon such defendant; or (B) that the marriage was cele- 
brated in the Canal Zone and that the defendant has abandoned 
the petitioner and has gone out of the Canal Zone in disregard of his or 
her marital obligations, 

„de) The petitioner shall file, with the application for an order 
directing service of summons by publication, an affidavit stating the 
present address of the defendant, except that if such address is not 
known to the petitioner such affidavit shall state the last known 
address of the defendant, and that, after the exercise of due diligence, 
the petitioner has been unable to ascertain such present address, 
Such affidavit shall contain such other information as the court, or 
the judge thereof, may require. 

„d) Upon entry of an order directing service of a summons by 
publication the clerk of the court shall cause such summons to be 
published at least once each week for three successive weeks in the 
newspaper designated in such order, The court, or the judge thereof, 
shall designate a newspaper printed and published in the Canal Zone 
and of general circulation therein, or a newspaper printed in English 
or having an English section or edition and published in the Republic 
of Panama and haying a general circulation in the Canal Zone, which, 
in the opinion of the court or judge, will be most likely to give notice 
to the defendant. The clerk of the court shall mail a copy of the 
summons and a copy of the petition not later than 10 days after the 
first publication of the summons, addressed to the defendant at his 
or her last known place of residence. The court is authorized to 
adopt rules prescribing the form of such summons, 

“(e) The clerk of the court, after the last publication of a sum- 
mons, shall make certificate that the summons has been published and 
that a copy of the summons and petition has been mailed as required 
in subdivision (d), and a copy of such summons as published shall 
be attached to such certificate. Such certificate and copy shall be 
evidence of such publication and mailing. 

„) In any case where service by publication may be ordered the 
court, or the judge thereof, upon application of the petitioner, shall 
authorize personal service upon the defendant outside the Canal Zone. 
Such service shall be made by delivering to the defendant in person 
a true copy of the summons and a copy of the petition for divorce 
and may be made by any person not a party to or otherwise interested 
in the subject matter in controversy. Such service shall have only the 
effect of service of summons by publication. Return of such summons 
shall be made with a notation of the time and place of service and 
the fact that the defendant served is a nonresident of the Canal Zone. 
Such return shall be made under oath. The cost of making such 
service shall be borne by the party at whose instance the same was 
made, except that if made by any such officer authorized to serve 
process the actual cost of such service shall be included as a part 
of the costs of the case. 

“(g) All the facts relating to the service of summons, whether 
made personally or by publication, must be established to the satis- 
faction of the court, or the judge thereof, before any decree is entered 
pursuant to a petition for divorce.” 

Sec. 4. Subdivision (a) of section 16 of such act of September 21, 
1922, is amended to read as follows: 4 

“gec. 16. Appearance and answer—Issue and trial: (a) The process 
and practice under proceedings for divorce shall be the same as in other 
cases in chancery except as in this act otherwise provided. In no such 
proceedings shall the cause stand for trial before the expiration of the 
time allowed for the defendant to appear and answer, A summons 
issued or published under section 15 shall require the defendant to 
appear and answer— 

“(1) Within 10 days after personal service thereof if such service 
is had in the Canal Zone; 

“(2) Within 30 days after personal service thereof if such service 
is had in the Republic of Panama ; 5 

“(3) Within 90 days after personal service if euch service is had 
outside of the Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama; 

“(4) Within 30 days after the first publication of summons if the 
defendant resides in the Canal Zone or the Republic of Panama; and 

“(5) Within 90 days after the first publication of summons if the 
defendant resides outside the Canal Zone and the Republie of Panama.” 

Src. 5. (a) Section 21 of such act of September 21, 1922, is amended 
to read as follows: 
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“Sec, 21. Effective date of decree: (a) No final decree granting a 
divorce shall be entered until after the expiration of the period of six 
months from the date of the entry of an interlocutory order adjudging 
that a case for divorce bas been proved, and every such interlocutory 
order shall expressly state that no divorce is granted by it. An appeal 
may be taken from any such interlocutory order in the same manner 
and within the same time as an appeal from a final decree of such 
court in any other proceeding. 

“(b) After the expiration of such period of six months, or if an 
appeal is taken and the case is pending at the time of the expiration 
of such period, then after the final disposition of the case if determined 
In fayor of the petitioner, the court, upon application filed within 30 
days after the expiration of such period or such final disposition by 
the person in whose favor such interlocutory order was entered, shall, 
or upon its own motion may, enter a final decree granting a divorce. 
No appeal may be taken from such final decree.” 

(b) Section 21 of such act of September 21, 1922, as in force im- 
mediately prior to the passage of this act, shall be applicable in respect 
of divorces granted prior to the passage of this act in the same manner 
and to the same extent as though this act has not been passed. 


PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES 


Sec, 6. The Governor of the Panama Canal may authorize, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, the purchase of supplies for the 
use of the Panama Canal or for use in the Canal Zone, In the open 
market and without advertising, if the amount involved in any one 
purchase does not exceed $500. 

ACTION FOR WRONGFUL DEATH 

Sec, 7. (a) Whenever by any injury done or happening within the 
Canal Zone the death of a person shall be caused by wrongful act, 
neglect, or default, and the act, neglect, or default is such as would, 
if death had not ensued, have entitled the party injured (or, in the 
case of a married woman, have entitled her or her husband, either 
individually or jointly) to maintain an action and recover damages in 
respect thereof, the individual who or corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation which would have been liable if death had not ensued shall be 
liable to an action for damages notwithstanding the death of the per- 
son injured, and even though the death shall have been caused under 
such circumstances as amount in law to a felony. 

(b) Every action under this section shall be brought by and in the 
name of the personal representatives and within one year after the 
death of such deceased person. 

(e) No action shall be maintained under this section if the person 
suffering injury and death, or any person for him, has recovered 
damages on account of such injury. 

(d) In an action under this section the jury shall award such 
damages as it shall deem to be a fair and just compensation assessed 
with reference to the pecuniary injury, resulting from such death, to 
the surviving spouse and children of the deceased, and if there is 
neither a surviving spouse nor child, then to the parents of the de- 
ceased, and if there is no parent, then to the brothers and sisters and 
other blood relatives dependent upon the deceased for support. 

(e) Damages recovered in an action under this section shall be for 
the exclusive benefit of the surviving spouse and other persons enum- 
erated In subdivision (d), and shall be distributed to them, in the order 
named in such subdivision, according to the laws in force in the Canal 
Zone applicable to the distribution of estates. 

(t) In no case shall recovery under this section exceed the sum of 
$10,000. 

(g) This section shall not be construed as authorizing a suit against 
the United States nor as modifying or repealing any other act. 

VOID AND VOIDABLB MARRIAGES—CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGES 


Sec. 8. (a) A marriage celebrated in the Canal Zone after the ennct- 
ment of this act shall be yoid, without being so decreed— 

(1) If between persons related by consanguinity within the fourth 
degree, determined according to the civil law; 

(2) If either party thereto has been previously married and such 
preylous marriage has not been terminated by death, annulment, or a 
fina] decree of divorce ; 

(3) If either party thereto is not present In person at the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. 

(b) A void marriage may, in addition, be declared by judicial decree, 
or be shown in any collateral proceeding, to have been void from the 
time of its celebration. 

Spc. 9. (a) A marriage celebrated in the Canal Zone after the enact- 
ment of this act shall be voidable— 

(1) If either party thereto, at the time of the marriage, is an idiot 
or a lunatic; 

(2) If the consent of either party thereto was procured by force or 
fraud; 

(3) If either party thereto is, at the time of the marriage, incapable 
from physical cause of entering into the marriage state; 

(4) If, because of the age of either party thereto, a written consent 
under section 13 was required and the marriage was celebrated without 
such consent; or 
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(5) If, at the time of the marriage, the male is under 17 or the 
female is under 14 years of age. 

(b) A voidable marriage shall be held to be valid until it is annulled 
by judicial decree as of the date of such decree. 

Sec, 10, (a) A marriage celebrated outside of the Canal Zone may 
be declared void or may be annulled in the same manner and with the 
same effect as though it had been celebrated in the Canal Zone if both 
parties to such marriage resided in the Canal Zone within a period of 
30 days before and a period of 30 days after the date of such marriage. 

(b) A suit to have any such marriage celebrated outside the Canal 
Zone declared void or annulled may, in addition, be instituted by the 
district attorney for the Canal Zone in the name of the government of 
the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 11. (a) The District Court for the Canal Zone shall have juris- 
diction of a suit to have a marriage declared void or annulled, 

(b) In the case of a male under 21 or a female under 18 years of 
age such suit may be instituted through a next friend or by a parent 
or guardian. In the case of an idiot or a lunatic such suit may be 
instituted through a next friend. 

(e) No suit to have a marriage annulled may be instituted by a per- 
s0n who, when fully capable of contracting marriage, entered into such 
marriage willfully and with knowledge of the circumstances rendering 
such marriage yoidable. 

Sec. 12. (a) Except as provided in subdivision (b), a male under 21 
years of age or a female under 18 years of age may not enter into a 
marriage in the Canal Zone. 

(b) A male 17 years of age or over and under 21 years of age, or a 
female 14 years of age or over and under 18 years of age, may enter 
into a marriage with the written consent of his or her natural or 
ndopted parents, or of the parent having custody of such male or 
female if such parents are divorced, or of one of such parents if the 
other is dead, or has deserted his or her family, or has been adjudged 
insane or a lunatic, or of a legally appointed guardian if there is no 
parent qualified to give such consent, 

Sc. 13. (a) No marriage shall be celebrated in the Canal Zone unless 
a license to marry has first been secured from the clerk of the division 
of the district court in which the marriage is to be celebrated. Such 
license when issued shall be accompanied by a marriage certificate to 
be filled in by the person celebrating the marriage. 

(b) Such clerk shall, upon application therefor in accordance with 
subdivision (e), accompanied by the written consent when required by 
subdivision (b) of section 13, issue a license to marry if it appears to 
the satisfaction of such clerk from the sworn statement of the persons 
desiring to marry or, if required by such clerk, from the sworn state- 
ment of another, that no legal impediment to the marriage is known to 
exist. 

(e) The application for a license to marry shall state 

(1) The name, address, age, color, and race of each of the persons to 
be married; 

(2) The relationship, if any, of such persons, by consanguinity or 
affinity ; 

(3) If either of such persons has been previously married, then the 
date and place of each previous marriage, the name of each person to 
whom previously married, and the manner in which each such marriage 
has been terminated. 

(d) The district court shall prescribe the form of the application 
for a license to marry, of the license to marry, and of the marriage 
certificate, 

(e) The clerk shall be paid a fee of $2 upon the issuance of a 
license to marry, and shall keep a record of all licenses issued and of 
all applications for licenses, together with any written consent of 
parents or a parent or guardian accompanying the same. Such fee 
shall be disposed of in the same manner as other fees received by 
such clerk, 

Spe. 14. (a) A marriage may be celebrated In the Canal Zone only 
by— 

(1) A judicial officer of the Canal Zone. 

(2) A minister in good standing in any religious society or de- 
nomination who resides in the Canal Zone. 

(3) A minister in good standing in any religious society or denomt- 
nation who resides in the city of Colon or the city of Panama, in 
the Republic of Panama, if he has procured from the clerk of the 
district court for the Canal Zone a license authorizing such mivister 
to celebrate marriages in the Canal Zone. 

(b) The clerk shall issue the license provided for in paragraph (3) 
of subdivision (a) to any such minister if such clerk is satisfied that 
such minister is qualified to celebrate marriages in the Canal Zone. 
The clerk shall be paid a fee of $2 for issuing and recording any such 
license, Such fee shall be disposed of in the same manner as other fees 
received by such clerk, 

Sec. 15. (a) The judicial officer or minister, celebrating a marriage, 
shall— 

(1) Certify upon the marriage license that he celebrated such mar- 
riage, giving his official title and the time when and place where such 
marriage was celebrated; 
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(2) Cause two persons who witnessed the marriage to sign their 
names on the marriage license as witnesses, each giving his place of 
residence ; 

(8) At the time of the marriage, fill out and sign the marriage 
certificate accompanying the license and deliver it to one of the parties 
to the marriage; and 

(4) Within 30 days after the date of the marriage, return such 
license, so certified and witnessed, to the clerk who issued such license. 

(b) Upon return of a license as required in subdivision (a), the 
clerk shall file the same after making registry thereof in a book to be 
kept in his office for that purpose only, such registry to contain the 
Christian and surnames of the parties, the time of their marriage, and 
the name and title of the person who celebrated the marriage. 

Sec. 16. (a) Any judicial officer or minister who is qualified to 
celebrate marriages in the Canal Zone and who violates any of the 
provisions of section 14, 15, or 16 of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not more than $25, or by imprisonment for not more than 30 
days, or both. 

(b) Any person who knowingly makes or causes to be made any false 
oath as to any material matter for the purpose of procuring or aid- 
ing another to procure a marriage license shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury and shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by imprison- 
ment for not less than 1 nor more than 10 years. 

(e) Any person who knowingly files or causes to be filed with the 
clerk a written consent, any signature to which is a forgery, shall be 
deemed guilty of uttering a forged instrument and shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not less than 1 nor 
more than 14 years. 

(d) Any person who is not qualifled to celebrate marriages in the 
Canal Zone under this act and who celebrates in the Canal Zone what 
purports to be a marriage ceremony shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by imprisonment for not more than three years. 


ESCHEAT OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 17. If a person dies, or has heretofore died, owning any prop- 
erty situated in the Canal Zone and leaving no heir, next of kin, devi- 
see, legatee, or other person entitled thereto, and if such property has 
not, prior to the enactment of this act, been decreed to have escheated 
under section 780 of the Code of Civil Procedure of the Canal Zone, 
such property shall escheat to the United States. 

Spc. 18. (a) In any case where he believes that property has es- 
cheated to the United States, the district attorney for the Canal Zone, 
after the expiration of two years from the date of the death of the 
deceased person, shall file, for the benefit of the United States and in 
the name of the government of the Canal Zone, in either division of 
the district court for the Canal Zone, a petition praying for a decree 
declaring that such property has escheated to the United States. One 
petition may cover any number of estates, but the facts relating to each 
estate shall be stated in a separate count. Each count as to which 
the claim of the United States is contested shall be tried separately. 
The court shall enter a separate decree on each count, and may appor- 
tion and tax costs as justice may require. 

(b) Upon the filing of such petition the court shall fix a time and 
Place for a hearing thereon, and direct the clerk to give notice thereof 
by publication at least once each week for four successive weeks in a 
newspaper designated by the court and having a general circulation in 
the Canal Zone and an English section or edition. The first publication 
shall be not less than 90 days prior to the time fixed for the hearing, 
Such notice shall also be served personally on any person in possession 
of any of such property at the time of the filing of the petition. 

(e) Such notice shall be in such form as the court may prescribe, 
shall state the time and place of such hearing, and shall require any 
and all persons claiming any interest in any of such property to appear 
at such bearing and assert their claims, 

Sec. 19. (a) If, after such hearing, the court finds that any of such 
property has escheated, it shall enter its decree to that effect. Such 
decree may direct the sale of any of the escheated property, in the 
manner provided for the sale of property on execution, and direct the 
deposit, after the payment of all just debts and charges, of all moneys 
realized from such estate with the collector of the Panama Canal, as a 
special fund, to be kept separate and apart from all other funds. 

(b) The collector of the Panama Canal shall, as nearly as may be, 
keep all the funds deposited under the provisions of this section in a 
separate account and invested in United States Government bonds, 
United States postal savings certificates, or United States post-office 
money orders, bearing interest, until disposed of as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 20. (a) Any person claiming an interest in any property which 
has escheated, if his claim has not been adjudicated, may, at any time 
within eight years from the date of the decree under subdivision (a) of 
section 19, or from the date of the final disposition of the case if an 
appeal is taken from such decree, file a claim in either divislon of the 
district court for the Canal Zone. Upon the filing of such claim the 
court shall direct the clerk to serve notice upon the district attorney 
for the Canal Zone. Such notice shall be in such form as the court 
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May prescribe and shall state the time and place fixed for a hearing 
upon such claim, 

(b) If, after hearing, the court finds in favor of the claimant, it 
shall enter its decree to that effect, stating the amount of money (in- 
cluding interest) to which such claimant is entitled. The collector of 
the Panama Canal, upon presentation by the claimant of a certified 
copy of the decree of the court which has become final, shall pay to the 
claimant the amount of money to which such claimant is entitled. 
Costs in any such proceeding shall be assessed by the court and paid by, 
or deducted from any amount due, the claimant. 

(c) Upon the expiration of such period of eight years, or, if a claim 
Is pending, upon the final disposition of such claim, any money de- 
posited in accordance with a decree under subdivision (a) of section 
19 and not successfully claimed under this section, together with any 
interest realized from the investment thereof, shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, and all claims 
thereto shall thereafter be forever barred. 

Src, 21. All proceedings under sections 18 and 20 shall be deemed 
equitable actions, triable by the court without the Intervention of a 
jury. In any case involving an amount exceeding $1,000, where a 
decree has been entered after contest, an appeal may be taken in the 
same manner and within the same time as an appeal in other elvil 
actions, 

SETILEMENT OF ESTATES 

Sec. 22. Hereafter, in the Canal Zone, the settlement of the estate 
of a deceased person shall not be delayed because any heir, next of 
kin, devisee, legatee, or person entitled thereto, or to any part thereof, 
is unknown or can not be found. In any such case the court shall, in 
the decree of distribution, fix the interest of such heir, next of kin, 
devisee, legatee, or person in such estate, direct the conversion of such 
interest into money, and direct that the money representing the interest 
of such person be paid to the administrator of estates of the Canal 
Zone, to be held by such administrator as a special fund, distinct and 
apart from all other funds. Such fund, or any part thereof, shall be 
disbursed by such administrator thereafter only by order of the court, 
either to the person entitled thereto, on presentation of claim and satis- 
factory proof to the court, or to the collector of the Panama Canal 
pursuant to a proceeding under section 18. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the clerks at the desk be authorized 
to make the necessary changes in the numbering of the sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, those 
changes will be made. 

ISAAC A. CHANDLER 


The bill (H. R. 9232) for the relief of Isaae A. Chandler was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Isaac 
A. Chandler, who was a private in Troop A, Fourth United States 
Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States as a private 
of said troop and regiment on the 17th day of December, 1875: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, pension, pay, or allowances shall be held as 
acerned prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CABAZON WATER CO. 


The bill (H. R. 11488) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon 
Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MoNARY. The bill comes from the committee of which 
my colleague [Mr.-STANFIELD] is chairman. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it go over, then, until the Senator’s 
colleague is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

NONMAILABLE FIREARMS 


The bill (H. R. 4502) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable 
and providing penalty was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and others. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the several Senators who objected 
to the consideration of the bill if they really have objection to 
its consideration or if, in view of the thin attendance in the 
Chamber, they do not wish a measure of such importance as 
this considered at this time? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Speaking for myself, I think 
the bill is bad policy and ineffective. I think all the laws 
denying law-abiding people the possession of firearms and the 
right to transport them result only in disarming law-abiding 
citizens to the great advantage of the criminal class. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator overlooks one great point in con- 
sidering the question, which is that many of the States have 
acts prohibiting the purchase and carrying of firearms except 
under permit or license. Persons who are unable to obtain a 
license or permit in their own States may buy these firearms 
through the mails and the local authorities can not take care of 
that situation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator knows that in 
New York State the Sullivan Act has disarmed the law-abiding 
citizens and it is not perceptible that any criminal has been 
impeded in the least in his activities. It is a wrong principle 
of government. 

Pear ONSET; I shall object to the present consideration of 

e 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4324) for the relief of the State of Oregon was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Oregon explain that bill? 
I was wondering whether it is related in any way to one of 
the measures we passed at the last session inyolving the appro- 
priation of certain funds. 

Mr. MeN ART. That money was taken out of the reimbur- 
sible funds. It will all be returned to the Government from 
the sale of timber. That has nothing to do with the present 
bill. However, I am not conversant with the terms of the 
bill. It is in charge of my colleague. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4470) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
turn over the gunboat U. 8. S. Wolverine to the municipality 
of Erie, Pa., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HALE. I recall that at the last session of Congress 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] objected for some 
reason to this bill. I suggest that the bill go over as that 
Senator is not present at this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

RESOLUTION FOR SPECIAL COMMITTEE INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 

The resolution (S. Res. 177) authorizing the appointment 
of a special committee to inspect, investigate, and report upon 
conditions in the textile, aluminum, and steel industries was 
announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution has been re- 
ported adversely from the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Without objection, the resolution will be indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3847) to amend and clarify existing laws relat- 
ing to the powers and duties of the auditor for Porto Rico 
and the auditor for the Philippine Islands was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10821) for the appointment of certain addi- 
tional judges was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF INDIAN APPROPRIATION ACT 


The bill (H. R. 12393) to amend paragraphs 1 and 2 of sec- 
tion 26 of the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920,” was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 26 of the act 
of June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. L., p. 31), entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920,” 
are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized 
and empowered, under general regulations to be fixed by him and under 
such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, not inconsistent with 
the terms of this section, to lease to citizens of the United States, or 
to any association of such persons or to any corporation organized 
under the laws of the United States or of any State or Territory 
thereof, any part of the unallotted lands within any Indian reservation 
within the States of Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
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Mexico, Oregon, Washington, or Wyoming heretofore withdrawn from 
entry under the mining laws for the purpose of mining for deposits of 
gold, silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals and non- 
metalliferous minerals, not including oil and gas, which leases shall 
be irrevocable, except as herein provided, but which may be declared 
null and void upon breach of any of their terms. 

“That after the passage and approval of this section, unallotted 
lands, or such portion thereof as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
determine, within Indian reservations heretofore withheld from dis- 
position under the mining laws may be declared by the Secretary of 
the Interior to be subject to exploration for the discovery of deposits 
of gold, silver, copper, and other valuable metalliferous minerals and 
nonmetalliferous minerals, not including oil and gas, by citizens of the 
United States, and after such declaration mining claims may be located 
by such citizens in the same manner as mining claims are located under 
the mining laws of the United States: Provided, That the locators of 
all such mining claims, or their heirs, successors, or assigns, shall have 
a preference right to apply to the Secretary of the Interior for a lease, 
under the terms and conditions of this section, within one year after 
the date of the location of any mining claim, and any such locator who 
shall fail to apply for a lease within one year from the date of location 
shall forfeit all rights to such mining claim: Provided further, That 
duplicate copies of the location notice shall be filed within 60 days 
with the superintendent in charge of the reservation on which the 
mining claim is located and that application for a lease under this 
section may be filed with such superintendent for transmission through 
official channels to the Secretary of the Interior: And provided further, 
That lands containing springs, water holes, or other bodies of water 
needed or used by the Indians for watering livestock, irrigation, or 
water-power purposes shall not be designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior as subject to entry under this section.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANKLIN B. MORSE 

The bill (S. 4234) for the relief of Franklin B. Morse was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon persons 
honorably discharged from the United States Army, Franklin B. Morse 
shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged as a 
private, Troop A, New York Volunteer Cavalry, United States Army, 
on November 28, 1898, but no pension, pay, nor bounty shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. i 

CONDITIONS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) creating a joint 
committee of Congress to investigate conditions in the Virgin 
Islands was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair requests that the 
concurrent resolution go over in view of the fact that the sub- 
ject is now being inquired into by the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions. 

LIEUT, COMMANDER LUCIUS DUNN 

The bill (H. R. 9061) to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius 

C. Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Den- 
mark a decoration known as a knight of the Order of Danne- 
brog, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill or some other Senator who may have familiarity with 
it as to whether this case is separate and distinct from that 
of a large number of cases taken care of in the matter of the 
acceptance of foreign decorations? My recollection is we 
passed a bill authorizing acceptance by a considerable number 
of officers in the Army and Navy, we had gotten 
them all together. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rep] 
will recollect the instance. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill which we passed cov- 
ered the cases of decorations received from our allies in the 
last war. This evidently is given by the King of Denmark to 
one of our naval officers and I do not believe it is within the 
class covered by the general bill. 

Mr. HALE. I think in view of the fact that measures re- 
lating to the acceptance of decorations of this kind have 
always been referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, I 
wen like to have the bill go over until I ean consult-with its 
author, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER — 

The bill (S. 33) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating 
liquor, was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. FESS. All the bills from Calendar No. 1163 down to 
and including Calendar No. 1175 have been adversely reported. 
Why not indefinitely postpone them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves 
that the bills named be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. KING. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enee] and other Senators 
who are interested in the proposed legislation are not here. 

Mr. FESS. I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection; but I think, in deference 
to Senators who introduced the measures, that they ought to be 
present. 

Mr. FESS. Very well. Let them go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Orders of Business 1164, 1165, 
1166, 1167, 1168, 1169, 1170, 1171, 1174, 1175, and 1176 will be 
passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers. and harbors, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That bill has been made a 
special order for the 14th instant. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The bill will go over under 
objection. 5 

The bill (S. 4451) to authorize the payment of drainage 
assessments on Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
objection. 

The bill (H. R. 11174) to amend section 8 of the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9055) to regulate the practice of chiroprac- 
tic; to create a board of chiropractic examiners of the District 
of Columbia, and to punish persons violating the provisions 
thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8835) to amend section 1112 of the Code of 
Laws for the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us haye some explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to its con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. McKELLAR, There will be an objection unless the bill 
shall be explained. 

Mr, CURTIS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will go over under 
objection. 

GUNBOAT U. 8. S. WOLVERINE” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] has now come into the Chamber and 
adyises me that he has no objection to the passage of the bill 
(S. 4470) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to turn over 
the gunboat U. S. S. Wolverine to the municipality of Erie, Pa., 
which -was postponed when it was reached on the calendar on 
account of the absence of that Senator. I ask unanimons con- 
sent that the Senate may now return to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that the Senate return to the 
bill named by him. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment in 
line 3, after the word “ authorized,” to insert the words “and 
directed,” so as to make the bill read: 


That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
turn over to the municipality of Erie, Pa., the gunboat U. S. 8. 
Wolverine for use in connection with the training of the naval reserve 
organization of that city: Provided, That no expense to the Government 
shall be involved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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directing the Secretary of the Navy to turn over the gunboat 
U. S. S. Wolverine to the municipality of Erie, Pa.” 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 4182) to provide a code of law governing legal 
reserye life insurance business in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SACKETT. I will ask that that bill go over. It is 
objected to by the Senator from Wisconsin, who is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the bill 
will go over. 

LOSS OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


The bill (S. 1042) to amend the Penal Code was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if that bill should become a 
law, would it relieve the filing of a true bill by a grand jury? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the bill has no ref- 
erence to that matter. The requirement of the Constitution 
that no person can be held to answer for an infamous crime 
except by indictment of a grand jury still obtains. 

Mr. BLEASE. As I understand, the bill proposes to reduce 
certain crimes to misdemeanors? 1 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. No, Mr. President. Let me ex- 
plain the object of the bill to the Senator from South Carolina. 
The only change in the law proposed by the bill is in the 
second paragraph. Section 335 of the Penal Code as it now 
stands is the first paragraph of the bill, and reads as follows: 


All offenses which may be punished by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year shall be deemed felonies, All other offenses 
shall be deemed misdemeanors, 


That is the law now. To that is added the paragraph which 
follows in the bill, which merely provides that loss of civil 
rights shall not accompany a judgment or conviction for an 
infamous crime unless the jury or the court shall so decide. 
It is very well understood that in practically every case of 
conviction, after the term of the accused has expired, an appli- 
cation is made for pardon, in order that his civil rights may 
be restored to him. These things go very largely as a matter 
of course. The passage of the bill is recommended by the 
American Bar Association for the purpose of relieving accused 
persons of that part of the penalty unless it shall be expressly 
imposed either by the court or by the jury. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I recall the discussion that occurred when this 
measure was before the Judiciary Committee. It has occurred 
to me since we have taken it up that there might be some 
difficulty in explaining to the jury upon what theory they 
might make a finding that would relieve the defendant who 
might be convicted of the consequences attendant upon the 
conviction. Of course, presumably, the jury could understand 
all of the facts, and yet I was wondering if it would not be 
better to leave the question as to civil rights entirely to the 
judge, instead of making another issue to be submitted to 
the jury. The judge would have to instruct the jury as to the 
effect of a verdict of guilty and then instruct them that if 
they find the defendant guilty and they think that he ought 
not to be deprived of his civil rights—and he would haye to 
explain what his civil rights were—they might attach such a 
finding to their verdict. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am sure that the Senator 
belongs to the same class that I do that does not like to see 
the powers and perogatives of the jury restricted in any way. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not see why there should 
be any confusion about it. The court can easily explain to 
the jury that a judgment of conviction would operate to 
deprive a person of his civil rights; that he would not be any 
longer regarded as a citizen or entitled to vote or anything 
of that kind, and if they cared to impose such a penalty, 
they should accordingly report. But if the court should think 
the situation such that the jury might be confused about the 
matter he simply would not submit that question to the jury, 
but would himself in imposing sentence either impose the loss 
of civil rights or not as he might think wise. It is now left in 
the discretion of the court to submit it to the jury or not, 

Mr. KING. Then I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, there are some crimes called 
misdemeanors, in connection with the prosecution of which it 
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order that a man may be tried, and there are also sometimes 
instances where men are not allowed to have jury trials but 
are tried by courts. I am opposed to both those methods of 
procedure, but under the assurance of the Senator from 
Montana that the pending measure does not affect the filing 
of a true bill or trial by jury I have no objection to the 
measure. I do object at any time, however, to changing any 
law or making any law that will have the effect of depriving 
a man of the right to a true bill or of depriving him of the 
right of trial by jury. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me explain further to the 
Senator from South Carolina that the loss of civil rights 
follows only upon conviction for felony—— 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And not upon conviction for a 
misdemeanor, So that the addition simply applies to the case 
of felony. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Montana about the phraseology 
of the second paragraph. I call the Senator's attention to line 
11 where it reads in substance that conyiction shall not “make 
the accused a felon or infamous.” Conviction of felony is 
what constitutes being a felon. Are those words necessary, 
and, if they are, what is their meaning? It seems to me it is 
. to say that a man convicted of a felony is not a 

on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am inelined to agree with the 
Senator. I must disclaim any authorship of the measure. It 
comes to us in the form it was presented to us by the American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Even Homer nodded, I believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The bar association is not infalli- 
ble by any means, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, there is another 
phase of this matter that has been called to my attention, and, 
as I have not had time to give any consideration to it, I think 
I will ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under objection. 

BUSINESS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1043) to authorize the appointment of stenogra- 
phers in the courts of the United States and to fix their duties 
und compensation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask that that bill may be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) authorizing the expendi- 
ture of certain sums paid to the United States by the Persian 
Government was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard, and the 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1079) to provide seamen on American vessels 
with a continuous discharge book, to provide for improved 
efficiency and discipline, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was wondering if that bill ought 
not to be considered in connection with the one to which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REEp] a moment ago made 
objection, It would seem to relate to the same subject. I 
neyer have seen this bill, and I was unaware of it being upon 
the calendar, I will ask that it be temporarily laid aside so 
that we may have an opportunity to consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
temporarily. 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) authorizing an investigation of 
the existing strike of engineers and firemen on the Western 
Maryland Railroad was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 268) disqualifying Senators elect 
from holding a seat in the Senate who have expended more than 
$10,000, or more than the amount (in no event exceeding 525, 
000) obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total number of 
votes cast for all the candidates for the office of United States 
Senator at the last general election in the State of the residence 
of such Senator elect was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania asked 
that the resolution be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

OBSOLETE RIFLES LOANED TO VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 256) relieving posts or camps 

of organizations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, 
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sailors, or marines from liability on account of loss or destruc- 
tion of obsolete rifles loaned by the War Department was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I inguire if that joint resolution has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar so shows. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the chairman of the committee if it 
has the unanimous approval of the committee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It had the unanimous approyal of the 
committee. 

Mr. KING. Including the chairman? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I was not pres- 
ent when the joint resolution was before the committee. 
Would not the measure as it is drawn put the burden on the 
Secretary of War in each case of finding out whether all the 
members of a post were honorably discharged? It seems as 
though it would. I think those words might profitably be 
stricken out of the joint resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think we can compose any differ- 
ences. My understanding is that these organizations admit 
only honorably discharged soldiers to membership in any event. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is my understanding; 
but we do not need to put the Secretary of War under the 
burden of examining the discharge of every member, do we? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a descriptive term applicable 
to these typical organizations of veterans. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If they are not respectable, 
the Secretary of War will not give them the guns, to begin 
with. If they are good enough to get the guns, then he ought 
not to investigate such a subject as that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think that that follows. The 
Secretary of War is authorized in the original statute to loan 
these obsolete rifles to veterans of organizations composed of 
honorably discharged soldiers. The -phrase “honorably dis- 
charged soldiers” is here used merely as a descriptive phrase 
of the type of organization to which he may make the loan. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have heretofore seen the 
Comptroller General’s work on a statute worded like that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is safe. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator thinks it is safe, 
I haye no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Te there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint res. lution? - 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, at 
his discretion, in proper cases to relieve posts or camps of organi- 
zations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, 
and sureties on bonds, from liability on account of the loss or destruc- 
tion of obsolete or condemned Army rifles, slings, and cartridge belts 
loaned by the Secretary of War under authority of the act approved 
June 5, 1920 (41 Stat., pp. 976-977), when there is conclusive evidence 
that the loss had not occurred through negligence. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

r BILL. PASSED OVER 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return for a moment to Order of Business No. 1225, to which 
objection was made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent to return to Order of Business 
1225, which was passed over under objection. 

Mr. FESS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the re- 
quest. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 

NONMINERAL LANDS IN MONTANA 


The bill (S. 4533) extending to lands released from with- 
drawal under the Carey Act the right of the State of Montana 
to secure indemnity for losses to its school grant in the Fort 
Belknap Reservation, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc,, That the right of indemnity conferred upon the 
State of Montana by section 7 of the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stats., 
pp. 1355, 1359), be, and the same Is hereby, extended to embrace any 
nonmineral public land in Montana which has been or may be released 
from segregation under section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894 (28 
Stats., pp. 872, 422), to the extent that such right has not been and 
can not be exercised within the limits of the Fort Belknap Reservation. 

Sec, 2, That for 60 days from and after the date of the opening 
to entry of lands released from segregation under said act of August 
18, 1894, the State of Montana shall have the right to select and 
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file in the local land office or offices a list or lists of selection under this 
act; and such list or lists shall be paramount to any other application 
for or claim of preference right to the land selected by the State: 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the bills on the 
calendar. 

COLORADO RIVER BASIN 7 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on the 8th of December, 1925, I 
introduced a bill to authorize the President to investigate the 
potential utilization of the water resources of the Colorado 
River Basin. That biil has been pending before the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation since the date of its introduc- 
tion. I appeared before the committee, which was considering 
another bill, and urged that this measure be taken up. In 
view of the action of the committee in reporting a measure 
utterly at variance with the terms of my bill, I think the com- 
mittee should be discharged from its further consideration. 

I therefore desire to give notice that to-morrow, or as soon 
as possible, I shall move that the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation be discharged from the further consideration of 
Senate Bill 664 and that it be brought back to the Senate. 

Mr. MoNARY, Mr. President, I think I should reply briefly 
to the statement made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI xo! 
that he intends to ask for the discharge of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, of which formerly I was chairman, 
and was such during the whole period covered by the study 
that the Senator suggests in his bill. 

About two years ago the Senator from California [Mr. JoHN- 
s0N] introduced in the Senate a bill providing for the devel- 
opment of power and the control of the waters of the Colorado 
River. The committee made an intensive study of the subject. 
The committee showed its interest and enthusiasm by visiting 
the premises and inspecting the development site. Later on, 
after further study and research, the committee reported favor- 
ably a bill which is now on the calendar. The Senator from 
Utah introduced his bill, and appeared voluntarily before the 
committee at one time and made a statement, leaving at least 
with the chairman the thought that the Senator would at some 
other time pursue the matter and further develop his case. 

I did not know that the matter was closed. The able Senator 
from Utah gaye the impression I think to the whole of the 
committee that he desired to bring before the committee fur- 
ther evidence in support of his position; and I think the record 
will show that the Senator said that he would like to ‘appear 
before the committee at some future time and make a further 
statement. Waiting for that thing which so often happeus in 
the life of a busy man, we have not concluded our business; 
and, for that reason, if the Senator from Utah desires to follow 
up this matter, the committee—which I shall leaye in a day 
or two, but which will be ably presided over by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. PxHrers]—will hear the Senator or any 
witnesses he may produce in behalf of his bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I will 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator has stated the situation 
substantially correctly. The Senator will recall, however, that 
my concluding statement a moment ago was that the bill, which 
was reported almost unanimously, was wholly at variance with 
the theory of the bill which I had introduced; and, therefore, 
it occurred to me that further consideration of my bill by 
the committee was quite improbable, and that if it should 
consider it further its action would be adverse, because, if the 
bill which was reported is an expression of the views of the 
committee, obyiously it would not support a proposition which 
asked the President of the United States to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate the same matters which it had investigated, 
and to report a comprehensive project for the development of 
the Colorado River. 

However, in view of the statement of the Senator I shall not 
press the motion, but shall ask the committee to hear my bill 
at an early date; but I make the prediction now that if the 
members of the committee have not changed their minds— 
and I hope they haye—they will report substantially unani- 
mously against it, and express their adherence to the bill 
which is now before us, known as the Swing-Johnson Dill, 
nie I hope will not be passed at this time or any other 

me, 

Mr. McNARY, I can not speak for the committee or its 
probable attitude on the further consideration of the Senator's 
bill; but, speaking for the former chairman of the committee, 
I can say that his mind has not been changed at all; and I 
will say, as a-parliamentary proposition, to my learned friend 
from Utah that when the bill comes up in the Senate he can 
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offer his resolution as an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. KING. I was aware of that fact. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not think the Senator was, from the 
tenor of his remarks. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 

e Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3804) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia River be- 
tween Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the unfinished business is now 
before this body. It is in the nature of a petition to grant per- 
mission to two permittees to build a bridge across the Columbia 
River between the States of Oregon and Washington. I am 
epposing the granting of this permission by the enactment of 
a law for two reasons, which I shall briefly discuss. 

In order that Senators may properly understand the situation 
as it is presented by this proposed legislation, I think I should 
in a very brief way touch upon the history surrounding this 
whole proposition. 

About two years ago there was introduced in the House 
and passed a bill which gave permission to the Secretary of 
War to grant or withhold authority to these gentlemen to con- 
struct a bridge under the existing law, a law of general appli- 
cation, which has been upon the statute books for many years. 
When the bill reached the Senate I offered an amendment, 
which was adopted, and which provided that no bridge could 
be built across this important waterway unless it first had re- 
ceived the sanction of the highway commissions of the States 
of Oregon and Washington, a provision which I thought was 
extremely wise, and which I think should be in all bridge bills 
when permission is asked to build a bridge across an impor- 
tant stream upon which much commerce moves. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Seantor from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. BRATTON. My attention was directed to another mat- 
ter. May I interrupt the Senator from Oregon to ask him in 
what bill that provision is to be found? 

Mr. McNARY. That provision was inserted here upon the 
floor by an amendment which I proposed. It gave permission 
to grant the right to build a bridge across the Columbia River 
between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg., to two men by 
the name of Comer and Vandercook. 

Mr. BRATTON. I was anxious to follow the Senator, and I 
wanted to follow him from the start. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I had thonght that that was 
the policy of the Commerce Committee—and I had thought that 
it was a policy of wisdom—that when we are dealing with 
great, important streams the States which border on those 
streams should have a voice in determining the plans and 
specifications. of bridges across them, the question of public 
necessity and convenience, the character and type of the 
bridge; if it is to be a toll bridge, that they should have some- 
thing to say about how the tolls are collected, and when the 
fund to be amortized should be used to pay for the construc- 
tion of the bridge. 

The matter was discussed before the Commerce Committee, 
of which the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is the 
able chairman, of which I am now ranking member, and of 
which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrxcHam] is also 
a member. To show how deliberate the committee was in 
meeting this new proposition, which I think was largely sug- 
gested by the amendment which I offered, and was unique in 
itself, and attempted to take care of a situation which in- 
volved the commerce of the country, a policy was enunciated 
by the committee, the subcommittee in charge of it being 
headed by my friend the distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BrnaHam]; and here is the language of that policy. 
It is entitled: 


A NEW BRIDGE POLICY OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


In cases where the right is sought by private capital to construct a 
toll bridge over a proposed or main highway, we believe that, as a gen- 
eral rule, such permit should be denied unless the highway commission 
or commissions of the State or States affected approve the application 
for such permit. In general, it is not our intention to report favorably 
a bridge bill containing permission to construct a bridge over a nayi- 
gable stream unless we have first satisfied ourselves of the approval of 
the highway commission of the State or States concerned, 
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With that policy, Mr. President, I then agreed, and I now 
reassert my belief in its wisdom; but, for some reason which 
perhaps can be explained by other members of the committee, 
this new bridge policy did not last more than 24 hours. In 
the meantime the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] intro- 
duced his bill, and the matter came up for a hearing. I in- 
sisted on that policy being carried out. Others on the committee 
thought that a new plan should be carried out. Consequently, 
during the course of the hearing on this bill it was suggested 
that instead of having provisions leaving a little right within 
the States that have and ought to have something to say about 
the bridge and the kind of bridge, we should eliminate that idea 
as a national principle in the constrnetion of bridges. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at this minute; let me finish the sentence. 
Consequently, it was suggested by the able Senator from Con- 
necticut that a triumvirate be included in the bridge, and that 
it should have the decision, and not the State highway com- 
mission—a provision fairly wise, but not comparable in the 
matter of wisdom with the provision which I had inserted in 
the old bill, and which was declared the new policy of the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate. Consequently, as the bill 
came out it contained a provision that the decision as to the 
specifications and plans, and all matters appertaining to the 
bridge, should be left to the Secretary of Commerce, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of War, which I think 
strengthens the present bill, but in my opinion does not fit this 
case or any other ease where the commerce of the country is 
involved and bridges are to be constructed across the great 
water highways of our country. I yield now to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I did not desire to interrupt 
the Senator more than to explain that there might be a mis- 
understanding in what the Senator had said regarding the 
change of policy, in view of the fact that it was unfortunately 
the junior Senator from Connecticut who made the announce- 
ment regarding the bridge bills, and the words which he used 
meant apparently one thing to him and another thing to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

To the subcommittee on bridges of the Senate Commerce 
Committee and to the committee as a whole the Senator be- 
lieves the words meant that we should not approve an applica- 
tion for a franchise for a bridge until the highway commissions 
of the States involved had had an opportunity to express their 
opinion on the subject. That policy has not been changed; 
and, speaking for myself alone, it was never in my conscious- 
ness, until it was called to my attention by the Senator from 
Oregon, that for a moment the plans of the bridge, or the exact 
location of the bridge, should be put at the disposal of the high- 
way commissions of the States involved. That interpretation 
of it was obviously from the beginning in the mind of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, but was not in the minds of the bridge 
committee; and that policy, as the bridge committee understood 
it, has not been changed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is hardly worth while dis- 
cussing it, because it is not, perhaps, a part of this proposition, 
but let anyone who has any knowledge of the English language 
read that and state that the Senator from Connecticut is cor- 
rect now in the statement he has just made. He says it is the 
policy to withhold the permission to construct a bridge until it 
meets with the approval of the highway commissions of the 
States affected. What does permission méan? It means all 
those matters involved in a grant of authority, and that is what 
is in this propesition. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I think the Senator ought to be fair enough to 
call attention also to the fact that in this particular case the 
State highway commission of Oregon was given power 

Mr. McNARY. I have not reached that point yet. I will 
cover that. 

Mr. DILL. Pardon me. 

Mr. McNARY. That is all right. Reverting now to the 
history of this bill as it went through the House and Senate, 
after it was passed by the Senate, the Stute of Oregon, acting 
through its legislature, passed a bill attempting to reconfer 
this authority upon the port of Portland, an action which was 
childish, in my opinion. This, being a grant of authority, could 
not be transferred to a subordinate authority. I said so when 
the people interested came to see me, and the hearings will 
show that I said that that was a piece of child work. I do not 
say as to whether that is not an element to be considered in this 
matter. Of course, the legislature had no right to do that 
thing, and did not confer any right. That is a legal proposition 
which a novice would understand. 
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Mr. President, about a year ago the permission granted in 
a bill which had passed the Congress expired, and hence it was 
necessary for those gentlemen to come here and ask for a 
further provision, which they did. Then it was that I suggested 
that they present a bill similar in terms to the one which had 
passed a year before, giving the State highway commission 
authority, or at least some voice, as to whether the bridge 
should be constructed, and how. 

After hearings extending over several days, the Commerce 
Committee, over my protest, reported out the bill which is now 
the unfinished business, which does not contain the wise pro- 
visions so ably set forth in a written report by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, but does contain a partial safeguard 
in that no bridge can be built at this particular spot unless it 
receives the sanction of the Secretaries of War, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, 

I first opposed passage of this bill as a matter of policy and 
principle. I would vote against this or any other bill granting 
authority for a bridge that would span a navigable stream 
where toll is to be exacted by private parties, This is a bridge 
not being constructed by a municipal corporation, such as a 
county or a State. This bill attempts to grant permission to two 
individuals to build a bridge across a great stream for the 
purpose of collecting tolls, 

More wicked still, Mr, President, is this proposition: This 
bill, if followed out as a policy of our country, will permit 
private indiyiduals to capitalize our great highway systems. 
On either side of this magnificent stream of water are two 
highways, which have received the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and haye been constructed out of money of the taxpayers 
of the States of Oregon and Washington. Here is an attempt 
now to permit two individuals to build a bridge connecting these 
great highway systems, and to charge toll. That would be 
capitalizing a national investment. It is wrong in principle. It 
is a policy which should not be followed by this country. 

I shall oppose as vigorously as I can the grant of the per- 
mission under these terms to anyone who may attempt to col- 
lect toll. However, if it is apparent that the public conven- 
lence and public necessity are so great as to require that 
there should be a bridge, I would vote for permission to a 
municipal corporation, a county, or a State to build a bridge 
for the purpose of charging toll, but not for permission to 
individuals who want to capitalize it for their own profit. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote against this bill and all 
other bills of a similar nature as they come before the Senate. 

Secondly, the people of Portland, Oreg., a city of 350,000 
inhabitants, do not believe that this bill can be constructed 
without interfering injuriously with their commerce. Portland 
is located on the Willamette River, 12 miles from its conflu- 
ence with the Columbia River. It is approximately 120 miles 
from the ocean. Its commerce is almost as large as that of any 
other city on the Pacific coast. Indeed, Mr. President, more 
flour, wheat, and lumber move out of Portland than out of 
any other city on the coast, and in a few years to come, as 
we have adjacent to Portland the great last stand of our mag- 
nificent forests, it will become the port of first prominence on 
the Pacific coast. 

Thousands of vessels monthly visit that port and move the 
commerce of a great country to the markets of the world. 
Down the Columbia River, the second largest stream, and the 
mest important stream, from the water-power standpoint, in all 
America, moves to the markets of the world the commerce of 
the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Utah. 
Naturally, the receipts from that commerce run into many mil- 
lions of dollars in Portland. 

Beyond fhat, Mr, President, on account of the liberal man- 
ner in which the people of this port have contributed to the 
navigability of that stream, they should have a yoice in this 
proposition. There is no city in all America whose citizens 
have been as generous and as liberal as those of Portland, Oreg., 
when it has come to putting up money for deepening their riyer 
and bettering their harbor. They had faith in their project, 
they had courage, and they met the Government more than 
half way, something that can not be said of the ports of the 
South and the ports of the Hast. 

The city of Portland has extended, in deepening the mouth 
of the river, the estuary, clear up to Portland, a distance of 
119 miles, a sum of money in excess of $30,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment has contributed about $11,000,000. It always has been 
thought that a 50-50 ratio of expenditure was a magnificent 
thing on the part of a port. The great city of Philadelphia 
and the city of New York, those great empire cities, have never 
spent a cent in cooperation with the Government in deepening 
their harbors and their streams. I have recently had some 
tabulations made, and the Members of this body would be 
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amazed at the great amounts of money, the millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, this Government has expended in 
bettering harbors, where the ports have not put up one penny. 

Here is a great, growing, commercial city, which has put 
up three dollars to the Government's one, and if the expendi- 
ture of the $30,000,000 which it has put into that river is not 
held to entitle it to a voice in saying whether we shall grant 
this permission to two individuals who want to capitalize our 
highways to collect a little toll, I will have lost faith in the 
justice of men. 

Consider, Mr. President, the vast commerce which flows from 
that great Columbia Basin, and the magnificent way in which 
the people of Portland have spent their money to improve that 
highway. Their voice should be heard, and this whole ques- 
tion should not be determined by two unknown gentlemen who 
want the right to build a bridge, possibly a tin bridge, across 
that stream, and to collect tolls, and to make a profit. To me 
it is an unthinkable proposition. 

I do not advocate that this provision be withheld just for 
the purpose of having no bridge. With the present-day use of 
the automobile and the great extension of our highway systems 
in the way of improved roads, I think we should be liberal 
in granting permission for the construction of bridges when 
there is a public necessity therefor. In this ease I contend 
there is none. 

Mr. Lewis was here at one time, and Mr. Lewis was the 
lawyer who represented these two gentlemen who want to 
make a profit out of governmental expenditures. Mr. Lewis 
spoke with authority before the Senate committee on March 6, 
1926, on Senate bill 3230. That was when we were discussing 
the wisdom of including in the bill a provision that the three 
secretaries—the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture—should pass upon all mat- 
ters appertaining to this bridge. Mr. Lewis, who had authority 
to speak, and spoke well, said, in answer to a question 
propounded to him by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM]: 


I was going to say to this committee that we have not any objec- 
tion to any Federal authority passing upon any question connected with 
this bridge in any way, shape, or form. 


Now, Mr. President, in order that Portland and the great 
basin that drains toward that city may have ample assurance 
that no bridge shall be constructed that would injure their com- 
merce, I am going to offer three small amendments to see if 
Mr. Lewis was speaking for his people. The amendments are 
calculated not to prevent the construction of the bridge, but to 
let the people of that great section of the country know that 
every safeguard is being employed in the legislation that is con- 
ceivable to the human mind, If these amendments are ac- 
cepted by the able chairman of the committee, I shall vote 
against the proposal anyway, because I do not believe in it 
as a matter of public policy; but I shall feel content that the 
people of Portland and those living up the great Willamette 
River and in those valleys and dales and sections that drain 
toward Portland and reach the markets of the world through 
that great city will not have any obstruction across a river 
which in some ways is the greatest river in all the world. 

I think I have disclosed briefly to those present my opposi- 
tion to granting permission to these two gentlemen who want 
to have the right to construct a bridge across that great river 
for the purpose of collecting a toll. I have before me a letter 
sent to me to-day by Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Roads. Let me repeat—and repetition of a great 
national policy can not be made too often. When the Govern- 
ment cooperates with a State, in using money out of its Treasury, 
to construct highways of a permanent character, no link be- 
tween those highways should be spanned by individuals who 
levy assessments or collect tolls against the traveling public. 
I take it in this age of automobiles and good roads that this 
body, if it does not to-day, will at some future time enunciate 
such a policy as fair to the taxpayers of the country. 

On the Washington side, if this bridge were built, it would 
be necessary to build a road to the bridge; also a short one 
on the Oregon side. I was curious to know what would be the 
policy of the Bureau of Roads in the Department of Agri- 
culture, so I propounded to them an inquiry. I have their 
reply in the form of a letter, which I have just received within 
the last hour, wherein Mr, MacDonald makes it clear that he 
does not believe that public money should be expended to 
connect up a highway system with toll bridges operated by 
individuals. Unquestionably in the back of his head lies the 
same opposition that I have in mind against toll bridges. I 
ask that the clerk may read the letter, which I send to the 
desk. ; 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). The 
clerk will read as requested. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Boreav oy Puste ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1926. 
Hon, CHARLES L. McNary, . 

United States Senate. 


My Dear Ssxaror McNary: In response to your informal inquiry 
concerning the possible effect upon the allocation of Federal aid to any 
road projects tributary to the proposed bridge at Longview, if this 
were made a toll structure, the question is a close one. 

Recently the Comptroller General rendered a decision upon the use 
of Federal-aid funds on roads which approach toll bridges that very 
definitely denies Federal aid to roads which lead directly to such 
structures as their principal objective. 

In the Federal-aid highway systems of both Washington and Oregon 
there are included roads on both sides of the Columbia River. These 
roads are at present eligible to receive Federal aid for their improve- 
ment. Just how this situation would be altered by the building of 
a toll bridge at Longview we are at present unable to determine 
definitely, although apparently the resnlt would be to deny Federal 
aid to sections of the roads which have as their principal objective the 
bridge itself. 

In view of the very definite restrictions in the decision referred to 
upon the use of Federal funds in connection with toll bridges and 
ferries, should a road project be submitted from either State con- 
tiguous to the bridge, in the event a toll bridge is built, it will prob- 
ably be necessary for us to obtain a decision from the Comptroller 
General after an exact statement of the facts is available. 

Very truly yours, 
THoMas H. MACDONALD, 
Chief of Bureau. 


Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, I think that letter clearly indi- 
cates the opposition of the Chief of the Bureau of Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, to a situation such as arises by reason 
of the presentation of this bill. My memory has been revived 
by the able Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] that Mr. 
McDonald presented an attitude of opposition against the grant- 
ing of permission to construct toll bridges between links of 
highways and to receive Federal aid. I had forgotten the inci- 
dent, but I assume there is no question that that is the attitude 
of the Department of Agriculture, 

In order that I may clearly indicate the opposition of the 
people of the State and of that whole country, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the clerk to read an editorial taken from the 
Portland Journal, an evening paper published in the city of 
Portland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the Oregon Journal, April 4, 1926] 
TIME FOR SANE ACTION 


The Quebee bridge over St. Lawrence River is put forward as the 
type of bridge to be duplicated in constructing the proposed span from 
Longview to Rainier over the Columbia River, Indeed, it is said that 
the chairman of the port of Portland has stated that he and the board 
have agreed in general upon the Quebec bridge as a model. 

As a matter of fact, the port of Portland has nothing more to do 
with the type of bridge that may be built on the Columbia than has 
any individual, and it is only by virtue of the fact that the port of 
Portland is an official body having to do with maintaining the channel 
of the river that Its views are afforded any more importance than those 
of any individual. 

But since the Quebec bridge has been picked as a type it is impor- 
tant that the public know what this bridge is, 

It is 8,240 feet long. 

The width of the span over the channel used by vessels fs 1,800 
feet. 

With a rise and fall of tide of 12 to 20 feet, the clearance at high 
tide is 150 feet. 

It is a double-track railway bridge, operated and maintained by 
the Canadian National Railways. 

Vessels of the Canadian Pacific Empress type do not operate above 
Quebec. They never did. Their masts are 178 feet high from the 
water line. They can not go to Quebec, irrespective of the bridge, be- 
cause the channel above Quebec is often restricted to 28.6 feet in the 
fall of the year, and it would be dangerous for a vessel over 560 feet 
in length to proceed above Quebec on account of the turns in the chan- 
nel. The largest vessels that go to Montreal are 575 feet in length, 
of 67.9-foot beam, of 16,484 tons, and a draft of 27 feet. 

The Empress type, that can not go to Montreal, can come to Port- 
land without difficulty, But if a bridge were built at Longview with 
the clearance as fixed by the port of Portland the Empress type could 
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not get near Portland. Thelr masts would be 28 feet too high at low 
water. The result of the arbitrary action proposed would be to limit 
the size of vessels that can come to Portland for all time, regardless 
of a deeper channel and regardless of future improved navigation 
conditions. Under those circumstances, why spend more money im- 
proving a channel? 

There is no bridge between New Orleams and the sen. 
is 98 miles. 

There is no bridge on the Thames below the Tower Bridge. 
42 miles from the sea. 

There is no bridge between Glasgow and the sea. The distance is 
21 miles. 

There is no bridge between Rouen and the sea. The distance is 
75 miles, 

There is no bridge between Bremen and the sea. The distance is 
46 miles. 

There is no bridge between Hamburg and the sea. 
is 67 miles. 

There is no bridge between Rotterdam and the sea. The distance 
is 20 miles. 

There is no bridge below Braila on the Danube. The distance to 
the sea is 93 miles. 

There is no bridge below Liverpool. It is 15 miles from the sea. 

Nine million dollars has been spent by the port of Portland im- 
proving the channel from Portland to the ocean. The city has spent 
about ten millions for terminal facilities. The Federal Government has 
spent about fourteen millions at the mouth of the Columbia. Every 
cent of that money has been expended to make the Columbia River 
navigable to the fullest extent for the benefit of the entire public, and 
steal jie those of the Columbia Basin, an area of 250,000 square 
miles. 

In the light of all experience, in view of all that has gone before 
in expenditure, with the future of Portland and the Oregon country 
in mind, is it not time that the talk about compromise cease and 
effective efforts be undertaken to protect a free and open channel to 
the sea? 

No obstruction to navigation should ever be permitted in the Co- 
lumbia River. That is the true formula to apply to all proposals which 
threaten an open river to the sea. It is time for that formula to be 
adopted by those taking an active part in connection with the proposed 
bridge, and for individual ideas to be made subservient to the public 
interest. 


Mr. McNARY. There are other papers published in Port- 
land which assume the same attitude of opposition. The Port- 
land Oregonian, one of the largest, oldest, and best-established 
papers west of the Mississippi River, has had one editorial 
after another giving expression to the same idea of opposition. 
I ask unanimous consent to have an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian published in the Recorp without reading; also one from 
the Portland Telegram, a prominent and infiuential evening 
paper, along the same line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the Portland Oregonian, April 5, 1926) 
NO COMPROMISE 


No compromise as regards Portland’s opposition to obstruction of 
the Columbia Channel has been made by any public body or person 
authorized to speak for Portland in regard to the Longyiew-Rainier 
Bridge. The proposal to intrust decision on the several questions 
Involved to the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and Commerce was 
not such a compromise. It emanated from a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce after that subcommittee had already 
rejected the proposal that approval of the highway commissions of 
Oregon and Washington should be a condition of a permit to build 
the bridge. 

Having lost that contention, the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
and the Port of Portland Commission united in a request that the 
three Secretaries should be directed by Congress to hold public hearings 
on certain prerequisites to their approval of any bridge plans and 
to pass upon each of these questions before reaching a conclusion, 
but Portland has given no pledge to accept their findings and conclu- 
sion as final. Some things that Portland demanded have been omitted 
from the bill by a majority of the Senate subcommittee, but the bill 
yet has to go before the full Committee on Commerce, then before the 
Senate, then before the House committee, and then before the House. 
This port is free to continue the fight right down the line in Con- 
gress. In whatever shape the bill may be passed this port will be 
free to continue the fight after the three Secretaries have reached their 
conclusion should it be detrimental to Portland commerce, 

The united determination of the people of Portland is that no bridge 
shall be built across the lower Columbia which would now or at any 
future time obstruct navigation. That determination applies not only 
to the freight ships that now come to this port but to the passenger 
liners that, we are confident, will come within a few years. No loyal 
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citizen of Portland believes that the shipping business of this port 
will long be limited to freight liners, much less to tramp ships. We 
base our expectations for the future on our achievements in the past. 
The great growth in the number, and especially the size, of ships 
coming to Portland since the war will continue, and any structure 
that spans the river must be adjusted to it, not merely as possible, 
nor as probable, but as certain. The progress of Portland as an ocean 
port has gained such momentum that nothing but an act of community 
suicide could stop it. - 

No compromise has been or will be made on the proposition that 
any bridge across the lower river must offer no obstruction whatever 
to any ship that comes to Portland now or that may come so long as 
a bridge stands. A bridge would stand for many years—40 at the 
very least. The commerce of Portland will grow through all those 
years and will employ larger ships, of deeper draft, higher masts, 
broader beam, higher speed, unless the designs of its rivals or the 
stupidness of its citizens should sacrifice its future. Portland is united 
to fight for its future and has accepted, will accept, no compromise, 
The port is free to fight for the best safeguards it can get through all 
stages of the proceedings in Congress. If the decision of the three 
Secretaries should—inconceivably—not make navigation free and safe, 
the port will be free to continue the fight and will continue it. 


[From the Portland Telegram, April 5, 1926] 
WHAT IS PORTLAND’S OPINION? 


The building of a bridge of the Quebec type at Longview, with 
insufficient clearance for the larger type of ships that are now han- 
dling the world’s commerce, is a matter that is fraught with grave 
consequences for this city and the great inland empire for which 
Portland is the entrepôt. It is a problem too weighty for solution 
by the seven members of the port of Portland who originally ap- 
proved the plan, or by the six members of the chamber of commerce 
who later joined them in telegraphic withdrawal of Portland's princi- 
pal objections to the bridge as proposed. 

It is a matter of vital interest to every one of the 4,000 members 
of the chamber of commerce, to every citizen of Portland, and to all 
dwellers in the 250,000 square miles of the Columbia Basin. The Tele- 
gram is of the opinion that the six chamber of commerce directors 
who joined the port of Portland in that “compromise” telegram to 
Washington did not properly represent the opinions of the rank and file 
of the organization for which they were the spokesmen. 

We are also of the opinion that the port of Portland, in its original 
approval of the obstructive bridge and in its latest telegram to Wash- 
ington, did not represent the sentiment of the taxpayers. who have put 
up millions for river improvement and feel the need of protecting the 
investment. 

For these reasons The Telegram believes it the duty of the chamber 
of commerce to ascertain by a referendum vote just where that organi- 
zation stands on the most important question that has ever confronted 
them. The commercial future of Portland is at stake in this matter, 
and if the chamber of commerce is to maintain its reputation as a 
power for good in the port, it should at once make amends for its 
four months of indifference and equivocal position before the public 
and at Washington regarding the bridge, by an earnest and united 
effort to secure proper recognition of Portland's rights. 

The failure of the Senate committee to agree to the provisions of 
the wavering “compromise” telegram sent by the chamber of com- 
merce and the port of Portland would seem to relieve the senders of 
any obligation that might prevent a reopening of the case. The Sen- 
ate committee refusal to agree to the requests of Portland has in effect 
given us another day in court. The bungling manner in which Port- 
land's case has been handled has made it more difficult for Portland 
to secure the recognition to which we are entitled, but the case is not 
hopeless. 

Chairman Warren, of the port of Portland commission, was quoted in 
a Sunday-morning paper as expressing the hope that “under the cir- 
cumstances, any report the port of Portland commission may make 
would be concurred in by the chamber of commerce.” 

It was the port of Portland resolution of October 9 approving a bridge 
of the Quebec type with insufficient clearance that galvanized the Long- 
view bridge promoters’ dream into a possibility. 

It was the port of Portland“ compromise” resolution, in which the 
chamber of commerce after a struggle and with a wry face “ concurred,” 
that gave Senator JoNES an eagerly awaited opening for the introduc- 
tion of a toll bridge bill satisfactory to Longview and made the possi- 
bility a probability. 

“Under the circumstances,” it would seem that Portland’s cause 
would be materially aided if the port of Portland would maintain a dis- 
creet silence while parties unhampered by past records favoring the 
bridge and the compromise prepare a report that will reflect the senti- 
ments of the people of Portland and the Columbia Basin above Longview. 

“Under the circumstances,” the publie dock commission, which has 
expended about $10,000,000 in harbor improvements for which there will 
be no use if shipping is driven away by an obstructive bridge, is in a 
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better position to demand justice and fair play than either the cham- 
ber of commerce directors or the port of Portland. 

Let the public dock commission insist on the recognition to which its 
$10,000,000 investment entitles it. Compromise and capitulation are 
synonymous terms in the bridge matter, and if we must fight for our 
commercial life, let us enter the conflict without any ball-and-chain 
attachment like the 155-foot clearance resolution, or the hamstringing 
compromise measure of the port of Portland. 


Mr. McNARY. We do not know what type of ships the fu- 
ture may present. When these gentlemen were before the com- 
mittee they exhibited small maps showing a little bridge about 
145 or 150 feet in height. That is what aroused the opposition 
of those people who want commerce to come and go without 
molestation. That was the start of the opposition, and that was 
the reason why I had inserted in the bill originally a provision 
that they had to get the consent of the highway commissions 
of the States of Oregon and Washington. 

I do not think anyone could conceive of the size or type that 
future vessels may take. A bridge might be high enough to-day 
to accommodate commerce and it would not obstruct the free 


‘passage of vessels. In 10 years or 50 years that bridge might 


keep out the great vessels that future architects shall devise 
and conceive and preyent them from making their destination 
that great port. We can not use too much caution in dealing 
with the problem. 

It is true, and it is fair that I should refer to it, that the 
convenience of some people would be promoted by the construc- 
tion of the bridge. Between Rainier on the Oregon side, a 
small town or village of perhaps four or five hundred or ~os- 
sibly a thousand, and Longview, a growing new city. on the 
Washington side, with a population of perhaps 25,000, there 
plies a ferry across the river giving good service and charging 
a small toll. It apparently meets all the needs of those who 
want to go that way. It might not impede vehicular traffic 
for persons to go upon the bridge and pay the toll without going 
down an incline and getting on the ferry. I can see possibili- 
ties of convenience along that line. But th. is so small as 
compared with the great principle of what we are going to do or 
may decide to do in its injurious effects upon the city of Port- 
land that it should not be given consideration for a moment by 
anyone. 

Mr. President, I have asked that an amendment be made to 
the bill—it is a request that I think ought to be granted, and I 
hope the Senator in charge of the bill will grant it—by insert- 
ing the words “and public necessity exists for such bridge.” 
We have the word convenience“ embodied in the bill. I 
am merely asking for an amendment under which the tri- 
umvirate of gentlemen, now constituted as the jury to pass 
upon such questions, shall ascertain whether there is necessity 
for the construction of the bridge. 

What is the use of permitting men to construct a bridge if 
there is no necessity for doing so and bankruptcy will follow? 
We should not thereby have helped them, Mr. President, and 
we may have done a great injury to commerce. Who knows 
but that the grantees will organize a corporation, sell their 
stock to investors along the coast, and construct a bridge that 
may be a nuisance in the future and a business failure in the 
present? We have found it a matter of wisdom to have the 
question of public necessity inquired into in the construction 
of railroads. Why should not the grantees in this instance be 
compelled to show not only the convenience but the public 
necessity of this bridge? I can not see, so long as vehicles are 
using the public highways, why anyone should withhold his 
support from a proposition which simply confers jurisdiction 
upon three secretaries of Government departments to deter- 
mine whether or not there is a necessity for the bridge. If 
there is a necessity for the bridge, if its construction is a 
matter of public convenience, if it will be built conformably to 
safeguards and shall insure an unobstructed river for all time, 
it will satisfy most people; but, as I repeat in conclusion, Mr. 
President, it would not satisfy me, because I am principled 
against granting permission to promoters to collect tolls from 
people traveling across a river in a region connected by two 
Federal-aided highways. 

Mr. President, I did not mean to occupy so much time as I 
have. I now offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 24, after the word 
“bridge,” it is proposed to insert the words: 
and public necessity exists for such bridge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McNARY. Les. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I was wondering if the Senator 
from Oregon was through? 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator from Washington going to 
object to the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I yield for the purpose of hay- 
ing the chairman of the committee declare his position. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, with the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Oregon with regard to the failure 
of certain sections of the country to join in contributing toward 
the improvement of rivers and harbors I am in hearty accord. 
We shall be togethér, I think, on that proposition when the 
river and harbor bill shall come up. That the locality in ques- 
tion has contributed a large amount of money toward the de- 
velopment of the Columbia River there can be no dispute. As 
the Senator has stated, the National Government has also 
contributed a very large sum. 

The Senator from Oregon refers to an act which was passed 
by Congress a couple of years ago with reference to granting 
permits to build bridges, and to the fact that an amendment 
Was put on the bill in the Senate under which a permit was 
required from the State authorities. That is true. Such an 
amendment was put on on the floor to the bill in question; but 
I do not think that any such amendment has ever been put on 
any bridge bill either before or since. 

What was the effect of that amendment? The State of Wash- 
ington granted its consent. Application was made to the State 
highway body, or whatever it may be, of Oregon, but no action 
was ever taken upon the application; no decision could be 
secured from it. Apparently the authority in Oregon would 
not even consider the application, so that there was no chance 
of getting the permit. That situation appeared to our com- 
mittee. I am in favor whenever the States or municipalities 
desire to join in constructing a bridge across a navigable 
stream of giving them the preference, whether they desire to 
charge toll or whether they do not desire to charge toll; but 
where there is a desire to construct a bridge across a navigable 
stream, and where it will conserve public convenience to do it 
and neither States nor counties nor municipalities desire to do 
it or manifest any disposition to do it, I think that the traveling 
public is entitled to some consideration and that a permit 
should be given to private parties to do it, with proper pro- 
vision for condemnation and taking over by public authority 
whenever it may desire to do it. Provisions of that kind are 
in this bill. 

As I have stated, the people and the proper authorities in 
the State of Washington are very desirous of having this bridge 
constructed. My recollection is that the legislature of that 
State adopted a memorial urging that this permit be granted. 
The State does not desire to build the bridge; the counties 
adjoining the river do not desire to do it. They are not able 
to do it, The bridge will cost probably $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 
None of the municipalities or counties of Oregon apparently 
desire to build it. The State of Oregon does not desire to 
build it, and for some reason—I do not know what—the State 
authorities of Oregon will not even pass upon an application 
for a permit on the part of these people to build the bridge. 
They neither reject the application nor grant it; they simply 
ignore it. The time granted under the act to begin construc- 
tion has expired, and, very naturally, under those circumstances 
they come to Congress for a further grant or permit to erect 
the bridge. 

Mr. President, there are more provisions in this bill for the 
protection of the public than we have ever inserted in any other 
hill granting a permit for the building of a bridge across a 
navigable stream. More concern was manifested in this bill; 
more consideration was given to this case than to any appli- 
eation for a permit to build a bridge with which I have had 
anything to do. It was considered an exceptional case by the 
committee. 

I have nothing to say and do not care to go into the matter 
of the policy of the committee and as to why it may have 
changed its policy. I think the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Brnenam] can explain that very thoroughly. There was 
no intended or actual change in policy but an effort to make 
clear the purpose and intent of the committee. However, 
be that as it may, this case was treated as an exceptional 
ease. It was deemed from the very nature of things and from 
the very situation surrounding the action of the State of Wash- 
ington and the State of Oregon as an exceptional case, one that 
should have the especial attention of the Committee on Com- 
merce, and the committee gave it especial attention. Special 
hearings were had. The people of Portland who desired an 
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opportunity to be heard had that opportunity accorded 
them, and they came down here. A hearing was had, and I 
wish to read just a word or two showing the suggestion which 
was made at the close of that hearing by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrncHaM], who was chairman of the sub- 
committee. That suggestion was made in the hope that a 
provision could be found which would be satisfactory to all 
parties. The Senator from Connecticut made this suggestion: 


You have given a great deal of thought to this question— 


I think he was addressing Mr. Lewis, who came here repre- 
senting the parties— 


What would you say to an amendment of some kind to the general 
bridge act, which would require that in all cases of doubt or protest 
by local communities the site of the bridge and the specifications 
thereof should ultimately be determined by a board of three, one 
representing the War Department and the Corps of Engineers, one 
representing the Commerce Department and the Bureau of Navigation, 
and one representing the Department of Agriculture and the Federal 
Bureau of Roads? 

Mr. Lewis. Not having given any particular attention to that, 
Senator, I am not prepared to say whether, as a matter of routine of 
the Federal Government, it would be practical or not. It would seem 
that whatever agency the Federal Government sees fit to set up to 
govern those things would be perfectly proper. It does not seem to 
me that it makes any difference whether it is the Chief of Engineers, 
the Department of Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, or a 
combination of them, as long as it is vested in some’ Federal agency; 
which must, in the interest of ihe Government, be true all over the 
United States to bave uniformity of action. 

Senator BINGHAM. You would recognize, however, that each of these 
departments has a distinct interest in a bridge of this type—the War 
Department having an interest in its ability to maintain a proper 
channel, the Department of Commerce having an interest in its duty 
to promote commerce, particularly ocean commerce, and the Department 
of Agriculture having as.a part of its duty the establishment and 
promotion of the system of Federal highways? 

Mr. Lewis. I would suggest that if the committee is not personally 
advised as to the procedure—fully advised as to the procedure— 
of the Chief of Engineers and the War Department, you should read 
General Taylor's testimony given yesterday before the House com- 
mittee, in which he went into it in great detail and showed that his 
jurisdiction is coordinate with the Secretary of War and that the two 
agencies now pass upon it; but those matters are matters of no great 
moment to us. The thing we are urging, as 1 tried to point out a 
week ago, is simply that the Federal Government take charge of this 
through any agency it chooses to set up. 


Now note that to this Mr. Shull, on behalf of the Oregon 
people and representing the Oregon delegation in Washington 
at the hearing, said: 

If I may be permitted, I would say that the chairman's suggestion 
as to a committee of three to pass upon these matters meets with our 
approval, 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
observation there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to state that one of the pro- 
posals of Mr. Shull, who so ably represented Portland, is now 
embodied in the pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I may say that after these 
people got home somehow they changed their minds with ref- 
erence to their confidence in a committee of the character 
suggested. I do not question the Senator's statement that Mr. 
Shull may have suggested the pending amendment, but when 
this proposition was suggested to him by the chairman of the 
subcommittee it was so fair that he said it would meet the 
situation. So pursuant to that suggestion of the chairman of 
the subcommittee, provision is made in this bill to carry it into 
effect. We incorporate similar provisions in all such bills, but 
we make a special provision in this bill going further, as I 
have said, than any other bill of this character which has been 
passed. We make this provision in the bill now pending: 


The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced nor shall 
any alterations of such bridge be made either before or after its com- 
pletion until the plans and specifications for such construction or altera- 
tions have been first submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
acting jointly. 

I want the Senate to remember that provision which safe- 
guards the interest of every department of the Government that 
has an interest in this matter; commerce, navigation, and good 
roads areall represented upon this commission by the heads of 
the departments having jurisdiction of the respective subjects. 

Mr, BRATTON. Mr. President. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico, 

Mr. BRATTON. What does the Senator say about the voice 
of the State of Oregon, which pays 37 per cent of the cost of 
constructing its part of the road running up to the bridge on 
the Oregon side? Who speaks for the State of Oregon in that 
matter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is a navigable stream, and 
the State of Oregon under our system of government has no 
control over navigable streams. 

Mr. BRATTON. But if the bridge is designed to connect two 
lengths of Federal-aid road, the State of Oregon has a financial 
interest in that highway system, has it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is it not fair that the State of Oregon 
should have a yoice in the great highway system the cost of 
which it pays a part? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator think that the 
State of Oregon should have such a voice as to prevent any 
action? 

Mr. BRATTON. I have not gone that far. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I called attention a moment ago 
to the fact that under the bill as passed a couple of years ago, 
and which became a law, the State of Oregon had an oppor- 
tunity to pass on this proposition. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It did not act upon the applica- 
tion at all, one way or the other. 

Mr. BRATTON. Obviously, then, it took a hostile position 
toward the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It took no position. The State 
of Washington did act favorably upon it, and wanted it, and 
wants the bridge built. 

Mr. BRATTON. The State of Washington wants a toll 
bridge there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The State of Washington wants 
a bridge. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
toli bridge there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has not said whether it does 
or not. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I assume that it does not want 

it, of course. 
1 5 BRATTON. But the Senator states that every interest 
is represented. The point I want to call to his attention is that 
the State of Oregon, which contributes a part of the cost of 
constructing the Federal-aid road leading to the bridge on the 
Oregon side, composing a part of the system—because the 
bridge would be worthless without roads leading to it—appar- 
ently is not represented in the machinery which the Senator 
proposes in his bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think Oregon gets its benefit 
from the contribution of the Federal Government toward the 
building of a road through its State. 

Mr. BRATTON. Sixty-three per cent; and Oregon con- 
tributes 37 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 

e same thing. 
ae 1 Yes; but the point I have in mind is that the 
State of Oregon is not protected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the State of Washington 
is fully protected. 

Mr. BRATTON. Who represents the State of Washington, 
then, in her 37 per cent of the cost of constructing the road? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. She has the compensation for 
that in the Federal contribution to the building of the roads 
within her territory. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the State of Oregon is compelled to pay 
87 per cent of the cost of constructing a part of her road, and 
then is compelled, over her protest, to have her citizens and 
other trayelers pay a toll charge to use that road I fail to see 
where the State of Oregon is protected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are not compelled to pay 
toll to use the road through the State of Oregon. They may 
have to pay toll when they go across this bridge. 

Mr. BRATTON, Just to ride up to the bridge and turn 
around and come back would not be a very practicable use of 
the bridge. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, I do not know; there is a 
great deal of that done. There are some very delightful places 
near where this bridge would touch the Oregon shore where I 
haye not any doubt that people come to spend their Sundays, 
holidays, and so forth, 


And the State of Oregon does not want_a 


Through one of its Senators it has, has 


The State of Washington does 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, What is the proposed cost of the bridge? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bridge probably will cost 
three or four or five million dollars. It is quite an expensive 
bridge, a long bridge. The river is a wide one, and the bridge 
has to be constructed in a very substantial way. 

Mr. McKELLAR, “Does the Senator think that section 2 will 
properly safeguard the tolls? Toll bridges are getting to be 
very unpopular everywhere. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
about safeguarding them? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. It says: 


The said W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook, thelr heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority 
contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 


Primarily, that gives these gentlemen the right to charge 
such tolls as they desire; and I am not so sure that the Secre- 
tary of War takes a very active interest in that matter. I 
remember that we had a toll bridge at Memphis many years 
ago, until the one that we have now was built. Fortunately, 
we were able to get a free bridge when a bill of this kind was 
before the Congress at that time; but before that we had a 
toll bridge that was absolutely valueless, one of the reasons 
being the excessive toll charges that were imposed by the 
owners of the bridge; and I am just wondering whether there 
ought not to be a degree of limitation upon the amount of 
tolls to be charged. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I intended to discuss that phase 
of the matter a little bit later; but I will do it at this point, 
in connection with the Senator’s remark. 

It will be noted that these grantees are permitted to fix the 
rates of toll; but they can be changed the next day by the 
rai pe of War under the act of March 23, 1906, which reads 
as follows: 


If tolls shall be charged for the transit over any bridge constructed 
under the provisions of this act, of engines, cars, street cars, wagons, 
carriages, vehicles, animals, foot passengers, or other passengers, such 
tolls shall be reasonable and just, and the Secretary of War may, 
at any time, and from time to time, prescribe the reasonable rates 
of toll for such transit over such bridge, and the rates so prescribed 
sball be the legal rates and shall be the rates demanded and recaived 
for such transit. 


I have not any doubt in the world but that if any complaint 
Should be made to the Secretary of War with reference to the 
unreasonableness of the tolls that these people fix, the Secre- 
tary of War would then look into the matter and fix them: 
but here is a better guarantee against unreasonable rates over 
this bridge than even this proyision relating to the Secretary 
of War. 

There is a bridge across the Columbia River about 40 or 50 
miles above the location of this proposed bridge; but the dis- 
tance to Portland over the highway system over that bridge 
is only five or six miles greater than the distance to Portland 
over this proposed bridge. The existing bridge was put in by 
counties in Oregon and counties in Washington, 

Mr. DILL. But it is a toll bridge. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is a toll bridge, but the rates 
are very reasonable and very low; and I was told this sum- 
mer—I do not know how true it is—that very likely within a 
year it will be made a free bridge. What better regulator of 
rates could we have than that? As a matter of fact, while I 
do not pretend to be very much of a financier, I should hesitate 
a long time about putting any money into a toll bridge across 
a river under these circumstances, when it is very likely to be 
in the closest competition with a free bridge between the two 
great points to be reached, 

That is the situation with reference to tolls. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think probably that is a better regula- 
tery condition than the power in the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is that those of us who 
were interested in reducing the tolls over the Mississippi River 
at the place suggested by me a while ago were not able to 
get much relief from the Secretary of War. The Secretary 
of War took the position that the tolls charged by the owner 
of the bridge were reasonable, and the people had to pay them; 
and it resulted, really, in a nonuse of the bridge for general 
traffic purposes. Afterwards, since the Senator has been in the 
Senate and while I was a Member of the House, I got through 
Congress a bill by which another bridge was built, and the 
traffic part was made free for everything, 


What does the Senator mean 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. We have these two insurances 
against exorbitant toll charges, and I think they furnish very 
ample protection. As a matter of fact, as I say, I expect this 
bridge above in the very near future to be made a free bridge, 
and it is an absolute competitor with this bridge. The main- 
line highway now goes over that bridge to Portland; and, as 
I say, the distance is only five or six miles greater, which, of 
course, as the Senator knows, amounts to nothing with an 
automobile. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. : 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that the matter about which I 
desire to inquire was explained before I came into the Cham- 


ber; but I think I could understand the situation very much | 


better if the Senator would state the geographical location of 
the proposed bridge and the one that is there now. Is the one 
that is there now one that would have to be passed under by a 
ship going from the ocean to Portland? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not to Portland. It is 
above the junction of the Willamette and the Columbia. 

Mr. NORRIS. The proposed bridge is below the junction? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is below; that is true. So 


far as the passage of ships is concerned, the proposed bridge | 


has a different situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Between Portland and the sea at the present 
time there is no bridge? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Either on the Willamette or on the Columbia. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not speak about the Wil- 
lamette, but I understand that there is no bridge even on the 
Willamette below Portland. Am I not right in that? 

Mr. McNARY. There is no bridge below the municipal boun- 
daries of the city. It is fair to say, however, that there are 
bridges across the Willamette River at Portland from the east 
to the west side, but all above commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. As I say, I do not think 
there are any bridges below Portland either on the Willamette 
or on the Columbia River. That is true. This other bridge to 
which I refer, as I think the Senator will understand, goes 
across at Vancouver. 

Mr. NORRIS. The one that is there now? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that above the junction? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is; yes. That is above the 
Junction of the Willamette and the Columbia. 

What authority has this committee, composed of 
departmental heads? They are to act jointly— 


and they, acting jointly, shall determine whether the types, designs, 
and specifications thereof are adequate, based upon the proposed use, 
volume, and weight of traffic passing over such bridge. 


That is a provision that we first decided to put in these 
general bills. Then upon a report from the War Department 
calling our attention to the expense that it would entail upon 
the department, and to the large additional force that it would 
require, the committee decided not to make that requirement 
in our general bridge bill; but we did leave it in this one, 
because we felt that in this one particular instance it could be 
done without very much expense, so we were perfectly willing 
to leave it to this committee. 

Then the bill provides 


and whether the beigut and clearances of such bridge are adequate 
to protect the commerce on said Columbia River, and whether the 
location selected is feasible for the erection of such bridge without 
obstructions in navigation and without being detrimental to the de- 
velopment of interstate and foreign as well as domestic commerce moy- 
ing to and from the particular location— 


three 


Which the committee has recommended to be changed to 


“Pacific Ocean“ — — 
on the Columbia River to the inland waters of the States concerned. 


What better protection can be given to commerce than that 
provision provides for? What body would be more interested 
in seeing that the commerce on this river is fully protected 
than the Secretary of Commerce, or that the interests of navi- 
gation will be fully protected than the Secretary of War? 
And in order that there may be further protection with refer- 
ence to the character of this structure, we make the Secretary 
of Agriculture a member of this committee. 

It does not seem to me that there can be any question about 
the likelihood of these people taking proper care of and safe- 
guarding in every way the interests of commerce and every 
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| interest that may rest within the limits of these three de- 
partments, 

An editorial was read here calling attention to a bridge 
which I think is proposed to be built up on the St. Lawrence, 
the character of the structure, and so forth; and fears were 
expressed that the future development of commerce would not 
be protected. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that matter can be very 

| Safely left to a committee composed of these three Cabinet 
officers, Of course, they are not infallible. A development 
| might take place in the future of which they would not have 
| any conception; but those things will happen in every line of 
| endeavor, so far as that is concerned. I do not think there can 
| be any doubt but that we can safely leave that matter to this 
| committee, and that they will make ample provision; and 
these permittees are perfectly willing to submit the matter to 
| these men. Of course, if they should ask for such a structure 
| as these people felt they could not bnild, could not operate, or 
could not finance, of course, they would not do it; but that does 
not argue that we should take away any of the power of this 
| committee, We leave it to this committee to determine what it 
| thinks onght to be done toward the protection of commerce, 
and I think we can very safely trust to it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MoNARY. Does the Senator take the position that this 
committee would have jurisdiction beyond the mere provisions 
| set forth in the bill? Could they consider any safeguards or 

any matters not specifically set out in this grant or permission? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what the Sen- 
ator has in mind, 

Mr. McNARY. I have in mind the pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to touch on that in 

| just a moment, I am coming to that right now. 

| Mr, McNARY. The Senator has just made the statement 
| that he has no doubt this committee would look after every- 
| thing, would protect everything. I say to the Senator—and he 
Is a lawyer—that the committee is circumscribed by the very 
| language of this measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am coming to that right now. 
I was dealing with this other matter. 
| Mr. McNARY. The Senator made a general statement that 
| is not applicable, in my opinion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to cover what the 

| Senator has in mind, and I was coming right to it, because it 
comes right after this other matter in the bill. We provide 
, further that this committee shall consider “whether public 
convenience will be served by such bridge as a connecting link,” 
and so forth, É 

The Senator propóses as an amendment the insertion of the 

words “and publie necessity exists therefor" for such bridge. 
I haye a right to assume that the Senator is using that lan- 
guage in its technical sense. I want to say to Senators here 
that if that amendment shall be adopted the bill will ba da- 
feated entirely—— 

Mr. McNARY. Why? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. And the committee will not need 
to go out there, because this bridge, everybody will concede, is 
not a necessity. The very fact that there is a ferry line across 
the river there shows that it is not a necessity, The very fact 
that there is another bridge 40 miles above on the river shows 
that it is not a necessity. The Senator may not have in mind, 
although I expect he has, the real significance of the word 
“ necessity.” There is no discretion left to the committee when 
that is put in. What is the meaning of necessity ”? 

Mr. McNARY. I am curious to know, and I would like to 
have the Senator from Washington define the word. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have the dictionary here. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. As applied to railroads, or 
bridges? 
| Mr. JONES of Washington. This is not a railroad. I find 

this definition of the word “necessary” in the Century Die- 
tionary and Encyclopaedia : 


Necessary. Unavoidable, inevitable, indispensable, requisite— 
And so forth. Then further down: 


2. Such that it can not be disregarded or omitted; indispensable; 
requisite; essential; needful; required; as air is necessary to support 
animal life; food is necessary to nourish the body. 


} 
{ 


If that is the sense in which the Senator uses the word 
“necessary,” and I assume that he does—— 

Mr. McNARY. I am amazed at the argument of the Senator 
from Washington. He is using a definition of the word “ neces- 
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sity.” This is “ public necessity,” which has a legal and well- 
defined economic meaning. Of course, “necessity,” standing by 
itself, as defined by the old Webster’s dictionary, would mean 
“unavoidable; a thing that must be done”; but the legal 
nomenclature of the country has given a specific meaning to 
the expression “ public necessity,” which the Senator onght to 
know, though it may have been coined since he left the 
practice. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I will see about that. 


In law— 


I suppose that is what the Senator has in mind. Is that cor- 
rect? The Senator has the legal definition in mind? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (reading)— 


Requisite for reasonable convenience and facility or completeness in 
accomplishing the purpose intended, as the land necessary for bund- 
ing a railroad; (b) naturally and inseparably connected in the ordi- 
nary course, as necessary consequences. 


Mr. McNARY. That is a very different proposition. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I see very little difference. 


Thus, the necessary consequences of a trespass, such as depreciation 
in value of a thing injured or the suffering of a person injured, or 
general damages, and need not be necessary consequences in the legal 
sense, and must be specially alleged. 

4. Acting from compulsion or the absolute determination of causes: 
opposed to free. . 


“ Public necessity” means necessary to the public. This 
bridge is not necessary to the public. As the Senator from 
Oregon has pointed out, there is a ferry across the river 
there, and it is not very expensive to go across. I have been 
across on that ferry. It is a good ferry; it is very convenient, 
and it is reasonable in its charges. It is hard for me to under- 
stand just what the Senator does mean when he says they 
must find whether it is a public necessity or not. That means 
more than a convenience. The Senator admits that, because 
we have a provision in the measure that they shall take into 
account public convenience. 

As a matter of fact, this bridge is a public convenience. As I 
said awhile ago, the public can get to Portland by going over a 
road now and crossing a bridge, a distance of only 5 or 6 miles 
farther than they would have to trayel if this bridge were not 
constructed. Of course, people going down to Astoria, coming 
down from the State of Washington, would have to go farther, 
probably 40 or 50 miles. To get down to Astoria they would 
have to go farther than they would with this bridge constructed ; 
that is, they would have to go around by Vancouver, probably 
by Portland, and then around. 

The adoption of the amendment the Senator proposes would, 
in my judgment, absolutely defeat the bill. It would practically 
take away from this commission any discretion in the matter, 
because the bridge is not a public necessity. It is a public con- 
yenience. So I am opposed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon. We have made ample provision in the 
measure to safeguard the necessities of the public. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I should have 
taken, and more than I had intended. -The situation, in brief, is 
just this: The State of Washington wants to have this bridge 
built. It is not prepared to go into the building of it itself. It 
does not desire to incur an obligation of a million or two million 
or two million and a half dollars for the building of the bridge. 
The counties on the Washington side are not prepared to go 
into the building of the bridge. The State of Oregon does not 
propose or does not suggest that she wants to go into the build- 
ing of the bridge, nor do any of the counties in Oregon manifest 
any disposition, nor have they expressed any desire, to aid in 
the construction of it. 

Ample provision Is made in the bill for the protection of the 
public in the matter of reasonable toll rates. Furthermore, 
reasonable provision is made in the bill for the condemnation 
of the bridge by the States or by the counties after it is built if 
they desire to take that action. If they desire to condemn 
immediately after the bridge is built, then they must condemn 
under the regular rules of condemnation, but— 


if at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion 
of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approacbes, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
Property, (3) actual financing and. promotion costs (not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
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approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements, 


Mr. President, it seems to me that under these- provisions 
the public is fully protected in every way, protected in the 
matter of tolls, protected in its right to get this property at a 
fair and reasonable cost when it is prepared to do it, and when 
it desires to do it. 

Mr. McKHLEAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that the 10 
per cent of $5,000,000 for the promotion is a good deal of money 
to be allowed? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee considered that 
phase of it pretty carefully, and we thought that we covered 
the point when we provided “actual financing and promotion 
costs.“ We do not allow them to water it. The language is, 
“actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per 
cent”). In other words, they must show in the courts what their 
actual costs were, and even though they might have been 20 
per cent, they can not get more than 10 per cent. The com- 
mittee considered that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After 20 years it would be pretty hard to 
prove what they had put in at the time of construction. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. But listen to the provision. We 
haye another provision in the bill, and this is a general pro- 
vision in all our bills: 


Sec. 7. The grantees shall, within 90 days after the completion of 
such bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized state- 
ment showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge 
and approaches, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in 
real property and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three 
years after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall 
investigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
said W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook, their heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of War 
all of their records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. ‘The findings of the Secretary of War as to such actual 
original costs shall be conclusive. 

Src. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The committee, it seems to me, has gone just as far as it 
possibly can to protect the interests of the public in every 
possible way in connection with the construction of the 
bridge. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon will be defeated, and I trust that the bill will pass. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 


Mr. NORRIS. Under the bill, would there come a time 
when the bridge would become free? Are these tolls to go on 
forever? A 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course; as long as the bridge 
stays in private ownership it will be a toll bridge. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only way it can be gotten out of private 
ownership is for the public to condemn it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes: I think that is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Even then, as I understand the bill, it is 
provided that it shall remain a toll bridge after it is condemned 
and taken over by the States, 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be wrong about it, but my understand- 
ing is, from its terms, that they are required to fix a toll that 
will pay the cost of the bridge and the investment within 30 
years, or they are to fix a toll which, in their judgment, will 
bring about that result. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. Let me read section 5 of 
the bill, which deals with the toll proposition, and this provi- 
sion, I think, is the same as that found in our general bills, 
applying to every bridge. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 was under the impression, although I have 
not given much attention to this bill, that there was a provision 
that these tolls should be permitted, and that after the bridge 
itself had been paid for and the investment all returned to those 
who had inyested the money, with interest on it, the tolls 
should cease, 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I will read section 5. It provides 
that— 


If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the States or 
political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of section 4 of this 
act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll bridge; in fixing 
the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such bridge the same shall 
be so adjusted as to provide, as far as possible, a sufficient fund to pay 
for the cost of maintaining. repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to 
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provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost thereof within 
a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge 
and its approaches shall have been provided, the bridge thereafter shall 
be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches, 


That is a provision which is contained in all bridge bills. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the provision I had read and which 
gave me some concern. I'can not myself understand how a 
private party owning a bridge, after the 30 years have expired, 
or some other term during which the entire cost of the bridge 
has been repaid, together with interest, and so forth, could 
still own the bridge and charge nothing except for mainte- 
nance. If we are going to reduce the tolls, even if we did not 
abolish them entirely but only make them sufficiently high to 
pay maintenance and repairs, it would necessarily follow that 
it would have to be Owned by the public, because the private 
parties would haye to have a profit in it or they would not 
want it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The provision relating to get- 
ting rid of tolls does not apply to private parties. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but no private party would even operate 
a bridge if he could not get some money out of it. The tolls 
would have to be more than enough to pay maintenance and 
depreciation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; as long as it is held 
in the hands of private parties they would be entitled to a 
reasonable profit. 

Mr. NORRIS. But why, after the private parties have their 
money back with interest on it, should they continue through 
all eternity to still make a profit on something where they 
hag already been paid back their entire investment with 

terest? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose it is just the same as 


the case of a person who buys any article of property and uses 
it and gets his money back; he still owns it and uses it. Until 
the State or the county condemns the bridge and takes it over 
it is private property, just like a railroad. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; but we are allowing a private party 


to build a bridge, and we say to him, “You can put your 
money in and charge a toll sufficiently high to pay back such 
money as you need for repairs and maintenance and to provide 
a sinking fund.“ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; we do not provide that they 
ean have a sinking fund. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is confusing two different sec- 
tions of the bill. The section providing for the private party 
to charge tolls depends entirely on what the Secretary of War 
thinks is a fair sum to be charged. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has nothing to do with a sinking fund 
or paying for the bridge. It is only in case the public takes 
over the bridge from the private parties that they are permit- 
ted to provide a sinking fund. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is referring to the 30-year pro- 
vision? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. That does not apply to the private 
parties at all. We do not permit them to charge enough to 
pay for the bridge. We only permit them to charge what the 
Secretary of War thinks is fair. 

Mr. NORRIS, I have a prejudice against toll gates and toll 
bridges. I can see how, in an instance like this, an enormous 
amount of money must be expended to get the affair in shape 
for use, which may be beyond the taxing power of the munici- 
pality or the State; or for other reasons they may not be able 
to invest that much money and therefore they say to private 
people, “ You may build this bridge.” But I would not like to 
give to them an endless right to maintain a toll bridge there. 
If we could provide that they could get back their money with 
a reasonable rate of interest on it and get all their expenses, 
then thereafter I would like to have the public own it. If 
they charge tolls enough to do that, the public has paid for it 
once and ought not to be required to buy it again. No matter 
what kind of a law we had, there ought to come a time when 
future generations would be able to use the bridge without 
paying tolls. It ought to be amortized and paid for, and when 
once paid for the public ought to own the bridge like they own 
the publie highways. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator, but 
we do not provide for amortization as long as it is held by 
private parties. We would have to permit them to charge 
more if we did that, but the committee has not seen fit to 
adopt that general policy. We do provide for almortization 
when it gets into the hands of the public 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator object to an amend- 
ment on page 5, beginning in line 9, so as to make it read: 


After the end of the sald term of years and after a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and approaches 
shall have been provided, the bridge thereafter shall revert to the 
States of Washington and Oregon and shall be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
“proaches. 


That amendment simply means that there will be done just 
what the Senate provides in section 5 shall be done; namely, 
that in fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of 
such bridge, they shall, so far as possible, provide a sufficient 
fund for the cost of maintaining and repairing and operating 
the bridge and its approaches, and for an adequate return on 
the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the cost thereof within a period not exceeding 30 
years. It means that at the end of 30 years the two States 
would acquire the bridge, and it seems to me that that sort 
of a provision should be put in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is mistaken as to 
the provisions of section 5. They do not take effect until after 
the States have acquired the bridge. Section 5 provides that 


If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the States or 
political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of section 4 of this 
act— { 


which provides for condemnation, then these other provisions 
go into effect. There was a difference of opinion in the com- 
mittee with reference to that matter. Some of us thought 
perhaps there ought not to be any limitation upon the power 
of the States and municipalities to charge tolls. Some of us 
felt that as long as the States wanted to charge tolls they 
should be permitted to do so after they had acquired the bridge, 
and that that was a matter purely for the States to deter- 
mine. My recollection is that in conferences between the Sen- 
ate committee and the House committee we had to make a 
compromise resulting in this provision. 

Mr. President, I think I have taken all the time I care to 
occupy on the measure. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator expect to reach a vote on 
the measure to-night? It is now 5 o'clock, and I doubt very 
much if there is a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we do not vote on it to-night, 
we shall have to go over the whole discussion again. 

Mr. MoNARY. I should like to dispose of my amendment if 
the Senator in charge of the bill is going to insist on his 
position. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to know just what 
the Senator's idea is as to the effect of that amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I will make it clear to the Senator before I get 
through. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Apparently we can not get through with 
the bill this afternoon. It does not make any difference to me, 
but it does seem impossible, as several Senators apparently 
want to speak on the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Oregon would 
not object to a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. McNARY. No. 


SALE OF SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, before we take a recess, I 
desire to send to the desk a very brief resolution, which I 
think ought to be agreed to. Because of the immediate 
proximity of the event, I ask that it be read and immediately 
considered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
resolution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 204), as follows: 


Whereas the United States Shipping Board is about to sell certain 
ships belonging to the United States, and is about to charter the 
Leviathan and sister ships for an extended period; and 

Whereas such sale and charter may seriously impede the design of 
Congress for an American merchant marine; and r 

Whereas the Commerce Committee of the Senate has devoted much 
of its time to fostering American shipping, and its avowed purpose 
may be destroyed by said sale and charter: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is 
hereby, requested not to consummate said sale or charter until the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate may ascertain all the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the same; and the Shipping Board is hereby, 
requested further to furnish to the Senate all such facts. 


The 
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Mr. JOHNSON. The imminence of the event justifies the | 
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Commander Ralph A. Koch to be a captain in the Navy from 


presentation of the resolution and the request for its immediate the 13th day of January, 1926. 


consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
California that I read a statement from the chairman of the 
Shipping Board three or four days ago in which he said that if 
he could find buyers for these ships, the price would not make any 
difference ; that they would go ahead and sell them, I think it 
is very important that the resolution should be agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to join in that 
statement. I believe that it is most important indeed. If they 
undertake to sell those ships now, they will do so not in good 
faith, because at a hearing in Memphis a month or six weeks 
ago the commission assured me that the ships would not be 
sold. It does seem to me that if they are now intending to sell 
or if there is any prospect of their sale, the resolution ought 
to be adopted, and I hope it will be agreed to immediately. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I add simply that I am 
going to request the chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
to convene that committee at the earliest possible moment and 
go into the subject matter. I have guardedly expressed my 
view. My information is that the sale is likely to take place 
on Monday morning, and for that reason some expression I 
thought advisable. That expression is contained in the reso- 
lution. I ask that it be considered and agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator knows what effect 
the adoption of a resolution of this kind would have, both 
legally and otherwise? 

Mr. JOHNSON. At any rate we can get the facts. 

Mr. McNARY. There is a very good precedent in the sale 
of the Dollar ships, which was held up by reason of a resolution 
to give the Commerce Committee an opportunity to investigate 
that matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
vestigation? 

Mr. McNARY. It resulted in the sale of the ships, but it 
did withhold action until we had an opportunity to investigate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think it is the duty of the 
Senate to pass the resolution because I believe the country 
is pretty fully aware of the situation, and I think it is the 
object to save those ships for the purposes for which they were 
built and dedicated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF GOVERNOR OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, there has been a great deal 
of interest shown in the affairs of the Virgin Islands, and there 
is a great deal of ignorance on the subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Annual Report of the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, a very brief document, be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


What resulted from that in- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. , 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fiye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, December 11, 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 10, 
REAPPOINTMENT IN TEE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 
Brig. Gen. Palmer Eddy Pierce, reserve, from December 
23, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy ` 
Capt. Yates Stirling, jr., to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 6th day of October, 1926. 
Commander Earl P. Finney to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 17th day of December, 1925. 


Commander Charles S. Kerrick to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 16th day of January, 1926. 

Commander Lamar R. Leahy to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 18th day of March, 1926. 

Commander Milton S. Davis to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 20th day of March, 1926. 

Commander Sam C. Loomis to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 2d day of April, 1926. 

Commander Charles A. Blakely to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 3d day of May, 1926. 

Commander Macgillivray Milne to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 4th day of June, 1926. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy 
from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Wilbur R. Van Auken. 

James D. Willson, 

Martin K. Metcalf. William Ancrum. 

Thomas H. Taylor. Frank H. Sadler. 


Commander Charles E. Smith to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 11th day of June, 1926. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy 
from the Ist day of July, 1926: 

Robert A. Dawes. 

David M. LeBreton. 

Daniel T. Ghent. 


Nathaniel H. Wright an additional number in grade. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy 
from the 16th day of July, 1926: 

Paui E. Dampman, additional number in grade. 

Clyde S. McDowell, additional number in grade. 

Paul P. Blackburn. 

Commander Lawrence P. Treadwell to be a captain in the 
Navy from the 6th day of September, 1926. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy 
from the 16th day of September, 1926: 

Arthur H. Rice. 

Halsey Powell. 

Commander Forde A. Todd to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 2d day of October, 1926. 

Commander Abram Claude to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 6th day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Francis T. Chew to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of January, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander John C. Hilliard to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 11th day of March, 1926. 

Lieut, Commander Archibald H. Douglas to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 18th day of March, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Rufus King to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 20th day of March, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Willis A. Lee, jr., to be a commander iu 
the Navy from the 2d day of April, 1926. 

Lieut, Commander Maurice R. Pierce to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 3d day of May, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Charles L. Best, Fred T. Berry. 

William W. Wilson. James D. Smith. 

Victor D. Herbster. Marshall Collins. 

Cary W. Magruder. Thomas C. Kinkaid. 

William H. Pashiey. Selah M. La Bounty. 

William R. Purnell. Harry G. Donald. 

Frederic T. Van Auken. Leland Jordan, jr. 

Kinchen L. Hill. James G. Stevens. 

Charles M. James. Abner M. Steckel. 

Eddie J. Estess. John H. Everson. 

William H. Stiles, jr. Robert R. M. Emmet. 

David F. Ducey. Henry B. Le Bourgeois. 

Edmund W. Strother. 


Lieut. Commander Laurance S. Stewart to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 11th day of June, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1926: 

Guy C. Barnes. Cleveland McCauley. 

Samuel S. Payne. Leslie C. Davis. 

Franklin P. Conger. Raymond G. Thomas. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the i6th day of July, 1926; 

Aquilla G. Dibrell. 

Henry D. McGuire. 

Lieut. Commander Edward H. Connor to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 28th day of August, 1926. 

Lieut, Commander Theodore S. Wilkinson, jr., to be a com- 
mander in the Navy from the Ist day of September, 1926. 


Harold R. Stark. 
Ernest Friedrick. 


Andrew C. Pickens. 
Husband E. Kimmel. 
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Lieut. Commander William W. Smith to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 6th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander David I. Hedrick to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1926. Š 

Lieut. Commander Olaf M. Hustvedt to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Alva D. Bernhard to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 2d day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Benjamin V. McCandlish to be a com- 
mander in the Navy from the 6th day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. Robert H. Maury to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 16th day of February, 1926. 

Lieut. Nelson J. Leonard to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 2d day of April, 1926. 

Lieut. William De Wayne Austin to be a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy from the 14th day of April, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Homer W. Graf. John J, Mahoney. 

James P. Brown. Preston Marshall. 

Delorimier M. Steece. Joseph H. Chadwick. 

Frederick G. Richards. James E. Maher. 

John B. Kneip. Leighton Wood. 

Francis M. Maile, jr. Harvey E. Overesch. 

John L. McCrea. Allen G. Quynn. 

Tully Shelley. James M. Lewis. 

John S. Farnsworth. Isaac Schlossbach. 

Allan E. Smith. Ralph W. Christie. 

Chester E. Lewis. William S. Hactor. 

Stuart A. Maher. William D. Sullivan. 

Clifford G. Richardson. Albert Osenger. 

Jonathan H. Sprague. 

Lieut. DeWitt C. Watson to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of June, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1926: 
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Delbert L. Conley. 
Rhea S. Taylor. 
Stanley A. Jones. 
Charles S. Boarman, 
George C. Hern. 

John E. Beck. 

Trevor Lewis. 

Thomas O. McCarthy. 
Arley S. Johnson. 
Wallace B. Hollingsworth, jr. 
Joseph E. Shaw. 
Campbell Keene, 
Nolan M. Kindell. 
William J. Walker. 
Alford J. Williams, jr, 
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Rintoul T. Whitney. 
Harold J. McNulty. 
Emil Pohli. 

Joseph W. Long. 
Earl B. Wilkins. 
Gordon M. Boyes, 
Stanley F. Patten, 
Dorris D. Curley. 
John G. Winn. 
Robert E. Mason. 
Cyril A. Rumble. 
William A. Hardy. 
Francis A. Packer. 
Daniel N. Logan. 
John A, Pennington, 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be leu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1926; 


Kenneth H. Noble. 
Walter E. Moore. 
Alfred M. Granum. 
Ransom K. Davis. 
James E. Hamilton. 
Nealy A. Chapin. 
Edward E. Roth. 
Henry G. Williams. 
Elmer D. Snare. 
George H. DeBaun. 
William L. Rees. 
Talbot Smith. 

George Van Deurs. 
Edwin G. Fullinwider. 
Thomas O. Cullins, jr. 
Lucien A. Moebus. 
James R. Dudley. 
William E. Sullivan. 


Eugene G. Herzinger. 
Ralph E. Davison. 
Russell S. Berkey. 
Thomas J. Keliher, jr. 
Hugo Schmidt. 


Henry M. Mullinnix. 
Don P. Moon. 

George F. Hussey, jr. 
Osborne B. Hardison. 
Clinton E. Braine, jr. 


Oswald S. Colelough. 


Marion R. Kelley. 
Duncan Curry, Ir. 
John G. Jones. 

Paul R. Coloney. 
Clarence E. Olsen. 
Daniel V. Gallery, jr. 
William B. Fletcher, jr. 
Burton B. Biggs. 
Norman O. Schwien. 
Claiborne J. Walker. 
Burton G. Lake. 
Clarence V. Conlan. 
Charles F. Erck. 
Edwin D. Graves, jr. 
Joseph O. Saurette. 
William L. Maxson. 
Joseph F. Bolger. 
Roy ©, Hudson. 


The following-named lientenants (junior grade) to be lien- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1926: 


William ©. Allison. 
Virgil K. Bayless. 


Lieut. Laurance F. Safford to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 9th day of July, 1926. 


Lieut. Robert A, Awtrey to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 21st day of July, 1926. 

Lieut, Donald M. Carpenter to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. Paul R. Glutting to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 27th day of September, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 2d day of October, 1926: 

Willard A. Kitts, 3d. 

Bertram J. Rodgers. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James S. Haughey to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 22d day of April, 1925. 

Lient. (Junior Grade) Van Fitch Rathbun to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harold H. Kendrick to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 10th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frederick W. Roberts to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Chester A, Swafford to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Orville G. Cope, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 17th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles Wilkes to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 19th day of October, 1925, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles A. Collins to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of December, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Elmer Kiehl to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 19th day of January, 1926, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Francis W. Beard to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the ist day of February, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Roland E. Krause to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of March, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George E. Ernest to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 2d day of March, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph H. Gowan to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 11th day of March, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Homer N. Wilkinson to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 16th day of March, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Julius A. Burgess. Lester G. Bock. 

John L. Murphy. Caleb J. Coatsworth. 


Lieutenant (Junior Grade) Lyman A. Thackrey to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 1ith day of June, 1926. 

Lieutenant (Junior Grade) John A. Snackenberg to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 11th day of June, 1926. 

Lieutenant (Junior Grade) Carlton R. Todd to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 12th day of June, 1926. 

Lientenant (Junior Grade) Thomas L, Wattles to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 15th day of June, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, from the Ist day of July, 1926: 


Gerard F. Galpin. 
Atherton Macondray, jr. 
Alexander J. Gray, jr. 
Joseph A. McGinley. 
Gordon B. Parks, 


James Kirkpatrick, jr. 
Max Welborn. 

George H. Bahm. 
Francis J. McKenna. 
Charles R. Pratt. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Rutledge B. Tompkins to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy, from the 11th day of July, 1926. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Heber B. Brumbaugh to be a lien- 
tenant in the Navy, from the 16th day of July, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy, from the 21st day of July, 1926: 

Willis N. Rogers. 

Guy Chadwick. 

Campbell H. Minckler, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edwin W. Schell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 6th day of August, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Christopher Noble to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy, from the 28th day of August, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Timothy J. O’Brien to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Wesley C. Bobbitt to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 23d day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Timothy F. Wellings to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 27th day of September, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants (Junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the ist day of October, 1926. 

Joseph C. Van Cleve. 

Ralph E. Butterfield. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925: 

Edward W. Foster. Thomas D. Wilson. 

David W. Hardin. Ferdinand C. Dugan, Ir. 
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The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926: 


Kenneth M. McLaren. 
Harry Sanders, 

Robert W. Haase. 
Warren S. Parr. 
Frederic S. Withington. 
Richard G. McCool. 


Merrall K. Kirk Patrick. 


Henry D. Wolleson. 
Charles W. Humphreys. 
John R. Johannesen. 
William H. von Dreele. 
Stewart Lindsay. 
Elliott B. Strauss. 

Carl G. Gesen. 

Arleigh A. Burke. 


Le Merton E. Crist, jr. 
John E. Whitehead. 
Joseph N. Wenger. 
Marshall M. Dana. 
Roy E. Carr. 

Paul C. Wirtz. 
Charles H. Momm. 
MeFarland W. Wood. 
Frank V. Rigler. 
William A. Riley. 
James H. Thach, jr. 
John M, Ocker. 
Howard M. Kelly. 
Elbert L. Fryberger. 
Kenneth P. Hartman. 


Ensign Charles F. Coe to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 


the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926, to correct the spellin 


of name as previously nominated and confirmed. 
The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Sth day of June, 1926: 


Allen V. Bres. 
Robert. P. Robert. 
Richard M. Scruggs. 
Thomas R. Molloy. 
Joseph L. Kane. 
John A. Traylor, 
Jean P. Bernard. 
Ralph J. Arnold. 
John S. Keating. 
Leon N. Blair. 
John M. Will. 


John L. Welch. 
Frederick M. Trapnell. 
William E. Hennigar. 
Edward P. Montgomery. 
Donald S. MacMahan. 
John D. Kelsey. 
Philip S. Reynolds. 
Henry C. Johnson, jr. 
Carl K. Zimmerman. 
Percival E. McDowell. 
Karl,G. Hensel. 
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Ensign Arthur F. Dineen to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of December, 1925. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926: 


Robert H. Rodgers. 
Charles D. Beaumont, jr. 
Frank E. Shoup, jr. 
Steele B. Smith. 

Alan C. Davis. 
Howard L. Young. 
Olin Scoggins, 

Francis W. Laurent. 
Thomas E. Boyce. 
Pleasant D. Gold, 3d. 
Robert A. MacKerracher. 
Henry M. Cooper. 
John E. Shomier, jr. 
Walter C. Holt. 
Raymond B. Woodside. 
Daniel N. Cone, jr. 
Paul B. Koonce. 
Frank H. Newton, jr. 
Francis S. Drake. 
Charles H. Walker. 
William J. McCafferty. 
Augustus S. Mulvanity. 
Joseph B. Renn. 
Julian J. Levasseur. 
George A. T. Washburn. 
James C. Guillot. 
William J. McCord. 
Wells L. Field. 

Henry G. Moran. 
Willis C. Parker, jr. 
Alfred H. Richards. 
Murvale T. Farrar. 
Joseph E. Chapman. 
Marvin M. Stephens. 
Harold Doe. 

Robert P. Wadell. 
Francis D. Hamblin. 
Arthur L. Maher. 

Bolt wood E. Dodson. 
Burton Davis. 

John J. Jecklin. 
Shirley M. Barnes. 
Joseph E. M. Wood. 
Donald E. Wilcox. 
Louis A. Drexler, jr. 
Thomas J. Casey. 


Walter A. Goldsmith. 
William P. McCarty. 
Henry D. Batterton. 
Francis L. Robbins. 
Robert M. Morris. 
Joyce A. Ralph. 
Homer Ambrose. 
Wendell S. Taylor. 
Guy M. Neely. 
Homer B. Hudson. 
James H. Pierson. 
Horace C. Robison. 
Valentine L. Pottle. 
Philip D. Lohman. 
Philip H. Jenkins. 
William A. Bowers. 
Edward R, Sperry. 
John A, Morrow. 
Harry A. Dunn, jr. — 
Everett H. Browne. 
Horatio Ridont. 
Howard F. Green. 
William J. Mullins. 
Philip A. Rodes. 
Robert E. Cofer, jr. 
John M. Cooper. 
Harry E. Morgan, 
David E. Roth, 
John B. Moss. 
William G. Pogue. 
Wallace E. Guitar. 
William A. Fly. 
Paul C. Treadwell. 
David L. Nutter. 
Michael E. Flaherty. 
John H. Brady. 
John P. Larimore. 
Francis L. McCollum. 
Victor B. Tate. 

John K. B. Ginder. 
James R, Andrews, 
Graham N. Fitch. 
John W. Harper. 
George Castera, 
Winston P. Folk. 


The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Navy 
from the 3d day of June, 1926: 

Edward S. Hutchinson. 
Malcolm A. Hufty. 
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Medical Director Charles H. T. Lowndes to be a medical 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 
23d day of November, 1919. 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical di- 
rectors in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 3d day 
of June, 1921: 

Charles St. John Butler. 

John M. Brister. 

Charles G. Smith. 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical di- 
rectors in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 28th 
day of December, 1921; 

Ulys R. Webb. Charles M. Oman. 

Joseph P. Traynor. John F. Murphy. 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical di- 
rectors in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 3d day 
of June, 1922: 

John L. Neilson. 

Clarence F. Elx. 

Albert J. Geiger. 

The following named medical inspectors to be medical di- 
rectors in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 5th day 
of June, 1924: 

Charles C. Grieve. 

James A. Randall. Allen D. McLean. 

Benjamin H. Dorsey. Lewis H. Wheeler. 

Medical Iuspector Owen J. Mink to be a medical director 
in the Navy with the rank of captain, from the 2d day of 
October, 1925. 

The following-named medical inspectors to be medical di- 
rectors in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 4th day 
of October, 1925: 

Harold W. Smith. James E. Gill. 

Robert E. Stoops. Henry A. May. 

William A. Angwin. Frederick E. Porter. 

Norman T. McLean, Dayid C. Cather. 

Isaac S. K. Reeves. Richard A. Warner. 

William J. Zaleskx. William N. McDonell. 

Surgeon James P. Haynes to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1921. 

Surgeon Ausey H. Robnett to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 1st day of Janu- 
ary, 1921. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 3d day of 
June, 1921: 

Thomas W. Raison. 

Spencer L. Higgins, 

Reynolds Hayden. 

Frank X. Koltes. 

Julian T. Miller. 

Henry L. Dollard. 

Elmer E. Curtis. 

James M. Minter. 

Renier J. Straeten. 

Montgomery A. Stuart. 

Herbert L. Kelley. 

Harry A. Garrison. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 31st day of 
December, 1921: 

Harry H. Lane. 

George C. Thomas, 

Joseph R. Phelps. 

Lucius W. Johnson. 

William L. Mann, jr. 

Donald H. Noble. 

Ralph W. McDowell. 

The following named surgeons to be medical inspectors in 
the Nayy, with the rank of commander, from the 1st day 
of January, 1925: 

Andrew B. Davidson. 

Duncan C. Walton. 


John D. Manchester. 


Myron C. Baker. 
Charles W. O. Bunker. 
Charles J. Holeman. 
George W. Shepard. 
Dallas G. Sutton. 
Kent C. Melhorn. 
Montgomery E. Higgins. 
Ernest W. Brown. 
William Chambers. 
Joseph A. Biello. 
Alfred J. Toulon. 


Micajah Boland. 
Alfred L. Clifton. 
George F. Cottle. 
Roy Cuthbertsou. 
Glenmore F. Clark. 
William M. Kerr. 


William L. Irvine. 
Griffith E. Thomas. 

Clyde B. Camerer. Gardner E. Robertson. 

William H. Connor. Joseph J. A. MeMullin. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Ashton E. Neely to be a surgeon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
5th day of December, 1924. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from 
the 4th day of June, 1925: 

Edwards M. Riley. 

Frank L. Kelly, 

Mathison J. Montgomery, 

Elmer F. Lowry. 


Maurice A. Berge. 
Toson O. Summers.“ 
Hugo F. A. Baske. 
Elwood A. Sharp. 
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The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be sur- 
geons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the Ist day of July, 1926: 

Arthur S. Judy. 

Hillard L. Weer. 

Fred W. Granger. 

Marvin M. Gould. 

William D. Small. 

Edgar F. McCall. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
16th day of March, 1926: 

Nathaniel C. Rubinsky. 

Gilbert E. Gayler. 

Harry J. Scholtes, 

William R. Manlove, jr. 

Asa G. Churchill. Rob R. Doss. 

James F. Hays. John M. Brewster. 

Passed Assistant Dental Surgeon Leon C. Frost to be a 
dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 4th day of June, 1925. 

Passed Assistant Dental Surgeon Clemens V. Rault to be a 
dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
munder, from the 1st day of July, 1926. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant dental sur- 
geons in the Nayy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
from the 2d day of October, 1926: 

Herman P. Riebe, a citizen of California. 

Erie B. Hoag, a citizen of Iowa. 

Rae D. Pitton, a citizen of Colorado. 

Clifford T. Logan, a citizen of Nebraska. 

Alvin F. Miller, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

James L. Purcell, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Ralph W. Malone, a citizen of North Carolina. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 3d day of June, 


1921: 

Herbert E. Stevens. John F. Hatch. 

Edward E. Goodhue. William R. Bowne. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 28th day of De- 
cember, 1921: 

Edward T. Hoopes. 

Cecil S. Baker. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 8d day of June, 
1922: 

Donald W. Nesbit. 

Stewart E. Barber. Howard D. Lamar. 

William C. Fite. David ©. Crowell. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 5th day of June, 
1924: 

Frank T. Watrous. 

Philip J. Willett. 


William P. Mull. 
Cary D. Allen. 
Francis W. Carll. 
Roger A. Nolan. 
Leo L. Davis. 


Earl B. Erskine. 
Willard S. Sargent. 
James E. Root, jr. 
Frederick C. Greaves. 


Emmet ©. Gudger. 


John R. Hornberger. 
Neal B. Farwell. 

Elijah H. Cope. Brainerd M. Dobson. 

William W. Lamar. Fred W. Holt. 

The following-named pay inspectors to be pay directors in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 2d day of October, 
1025: 

Graham M. Adee. 

George R. Crapo. 

William N. Hughes. 

Pay Inspector Harold W. Browning to be a pay director in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 4th day of 
October, 1925. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 8th day of 
December, 1920: 

Edward R. Wilson. 

Kenneth ©. McIntosh. 

Leon N. Wertenbaker. 

William S. Zane. 

Joseph E. McDonald. 

Thomas P, Ballenger. 

William J. Hine. 

The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
soe with the rank of commander, from the 3d day of June, 
1921: 

Dallas B. Wainwright, jr. Frank Baldwin. 

George P. Shamer. John H. Knapp. 

William H. Wilterdink. Manning H. Philbriek. 

John F. O'Mara. Fred E. McMillen. 


Roland W. Schumann. 
John J. Luchsinger, jr. 
Ellsworth H. Van Patten. 
Everett G. Morsell. 
Frank T. Foxwell. 
Richard H. Johnston. 
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The following-named paymasters to be pay inspectors in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 31st day of 
December, 1921: f 

William R. VanBuren. 

Elwood A. Cobey. 

Paymaster Duette W. Rose to be a pay inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the Ist day of January, 1925. 

The following-named past assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the Ist day of July, 1926: 

Stephen J. Brune. 

Robert B. Huff. 

Benjamin S. Gantz. 

Morton L. Ring. Raymond M. Bright. 

Louie C. English. Howard N. Hartley. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 21st day of February, 1926: 

John Enos Wood. Matthias A. Roggenkamp. 

Francis M. Waldron. Harold A. Rigby. 

Assistant Paymaster Russel H. Sullivan to be a passed assist- 
ant paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 2d day of March, 1926. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 16th day of March, 1926: 

Lawrence J. Webb. 

Henry H. Karp. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 16th day of March, 1926, to correct error in grade as 
previously nominated and confirmed: 

George H. Williams. 

Richard A. Vollbrecht. 

Assistant Paymaster Samuel E. McCarty to be a passed assist- 
ant paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 16th day of March, 1926. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Robert F. Batchelder. 

Arthur L. Walters. 

Francis D. Humphrey. 

Joseph E. Bolt. 

Richard L. Whittington. 

William F. Jones. 

Pay Clerk William J. Nowinski to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, from the 28th day of 
May, 1926. 

Naval Constructor George H. Rock to be a nayal constructor 
in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the Ist day of 
August, 1926. 

The following-named naval constructors to be naval con- 
structors in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 23d 
day of November, 1925: i 

Charles W. Fisher, jr. Holden C. Richardson. 

Edwin G. Kintner. Alexander H. Van Keuren. 

The following-named ensigns to be assistant naval construc- 
tors in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, from the 8th day of 
June, 1923: 

Harold W. Northeutt. 

Henry A. Schade. 


Edward R. Eberle. 
Malcolm G. Slarrow. 
Homer C. Sowell. 


Leslie A. Williams. 
James Chapman, 
Errett R. Feeney. 
Philip A. Haas, 
Edmund T. Stewart. 


John B. Pearson, jr. 
George A. Holderness, jr. 

Robert C. Bell, jr. Wiliam 8. Kurtz. 

John J. Herlihy. Emmett E. Sprung. 

The following-named ciyil engineers to be civil engineers in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 3d day of June, 
1922: 

Ernest H. Brownell. Ernest R. Gayler. 

Paul L. Reed. Archibald L. Parsons. 

The following-named civil engineers to be civil engineers in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 5th day of June, 
1924: 

DeWitt ©. Webb. Carl A. Carlson. 

Walter H. Allen. Frederick H. Cooke. 

Civil Engineer Henry G. Taylor to be a civil engineer in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 4th day of June, 
1925. 

Civil Engineer Gaylord Church to be a civil engineer in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1926. 

Ensign Harry A. Bolles to be an assistant civil engineer in 
5 with the rank of ensign, from the 8th day of June, 
1923. 


Boatswain Anthony Feher to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 
August, 1926. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 


August, 1926: 
Warren ©. Carr, Francis Quotidomine, 
Charles B. Day. Ralph T. Bundy. 


Joseph J. Cox. 

Electrician John C. Gallagher to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 2d day of June, 
1926. 

Electrician Thomas Q. Costello to be a chief electrician in the 
Nayy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 
August, 1926. 

Radio Electrician Alexander M. McMahon to be a chief radio 
electrician in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from 
the 2d day of April, 1925. 

Radio Electriclan Everett T. Proctor to be a chief radio 
electrician in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from 
the 25th day of May, 1926. 

Machinist Charles Pilarski to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day of 
December, 1924. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 


August, 1926: 

John W. Cunningham, William J. Lowe. 

William T. Crone. Edward J. Tyrrell. 

David L. Jones. Vincent H. Starkweather. 

Pay Clerk Charles C. Jordan to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the Ist day of 
September, 1925. 

Pay Clerk Clarence Jackson to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 11th day of 
July, 1926, 

Lieut, Commander Preston B. Haines to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 27th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. Leon S. Fiske to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 16th day of September, 1926. 

Surg. John B. Pollard to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 31st day of December, 
1921. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Silas E. Sanderson to be postmaster at Leighton, Ala., in place 
of F. W. McCormack. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1926. 

Lee M. Otts to be postmaster at Greensboro, Ala., in place of 
L. M. Otts. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 1926. 


ARKANSAS 


Cooper Hudspeth to be postmaster at Nashville, Ark., in place 
of Cooper Hudspeth. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

James G. Brown to be postmaster at Magnolia, Ark., in place 
of J. G. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 1926. 2 

James F. Hudson to be postmaster at Lake Village, Ark., in 
place of J. F. Hudson. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

William B. Pape to be postmaster at Fort Smith, Ark., in 
place of W. B. Pape. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4. 1926. 

James S. Burnett to be postmaster at Clinton, Ark., in place 
of J. S. Burnett. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. ° 

COLORADO 

Charles E. Hart to be postmaster at Monte Vista, Colo., in 
place of C. E. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

Henry Miller to be postmaster at Manzanola, Colo., in place 
of Henry Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

Frederick H. Leach to be postmaster at Idaho Springs, Colo., 
in place of F. H. Leach. Incumbents commission expires 
December 12, 1926. 

William H. Cochran, jr., to be postmaster at Del Norte, Colo., 
In place of W. H. Cochran, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Arthur I, Weaver to be postmaster at Creede, Colo., in place 
of A. I. Weaver. Incumbent's commission expired July 31, 
1926. 

David P.-Saunders to be postmaster at Brush, Colo., in place 
of D. P. Saunders. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
9, 1926. 
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CONNECTICUT — 


W. Frank Smith to be postmaster at Wallingford, Conn., in 
place of W. F. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Irving S. Cook to be postmaster at Higganum, Conn., in place 
“7 8 S. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 

W. Kenneth Avery to be postmaster at Granby, Conn., in 
place of W. K. Avery. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Alfred A. Barrett to be postmaster at Berlin, Conn., in place 
s we Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

FLORIDA 


Charles T. Hummer to be postmaster at East Winter Haven, 
Fla. Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


GEORGIA 


Jacob S. Eberhardt to be postmaster at Carlton, Ga., in place 
1 50 A S. Eberhardt. Incumbent’s commission expired April 17, 

Minnie E. Giddens to be postmaster at Willacoochee, Ga., in 
place of E. L. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1925, 

Frank H. Moxley to be postmaster at Wadley, Ga., in place 
s cH Moxley. Incumbent's commission expires December 

4, i 

Sam Tate to be postmaster at Tate, Ga., in place of Sam 
Tate. Incumbent's commission expired July 28, 1923. 

Thomas H. Anthony to be postmaster at Shellman, Ga., in 
place of T. H. Anthony. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Dana M. Lovvorn to be postmaster at Richland, Ga., in place 
of D. M. Lovvorn. Incumbent's commission expires December 
14, 1926. 

Frederick Bonner to be postmaster at Perry, Ga., in place of 
Frederick Bonner, Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

John C. Massey to be postmaster at Hartwell, Ga., in place 
2 1 0 C. Massey. Incumbent's commission expired December 

, 1926. 

Afley M. Cherry to be postmaster at Donalsonville, Ga., in 
place of A. M. Cherry. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 14, 1926. 

Charles E. Walton to be-postmaster at Columbus, Ga., in 
place of C. E. Walton. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Will E. Davis to be postmaster at Boston, Ga., in place of 
W. E. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

William F. Boone to be postmaster at Baxley, Ga., in place 
of W. F. Boone, Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Watson K. Bargeron to be postmaster at Sardis, Ga., in 
place of G. W. Graham, deceased. 


IDAHO 


Charles B. Billups to be postmaster at Nezperce, Idaho, in 
place of C. B. Billups. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 


Joseph E. Schantz to be postmaster at Wilmette, III., in place 
of J. E. Shantz. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Edward S. Bundy to be postmaster at Thompsonville, III., 
in place of E. S. Bundy. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 12, 1926. 

Frank Reed to be postmaster at Taylorville, III., in place of 
Frank Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 1926. 

Frances E. Tinker to be postmaster at Stonington, III., in 
place of F. E. Tinker. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 9, 1925. 

Thomas A. Brown to be postmaster at Sparta, III., in place 
of T. A. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
12, 1926. 

William C. Roodhouse to be postmaster at Roodhouse, III., 
in place of W. C. Roodhouse. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 12, 1926. 

Franklin S. Lyman to be postmaster at Oak Forest, III., in 
place of F. S. Lyman. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Leslie J; Smith to be postmaster at Mount Auburn, III., In 
place of L. J. Smith, Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 17, 1928. 
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Milton G. Hartenbower to be postmaster at Lostant, III., in 
place of M. G. Hartenbower. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Orlando H. Akin to be postmaster at Kirkwood, III., in place 
of O. H. Akin. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Walter A. Leigh to be postmaster at Jerseyville, III., in place 
of W. A. Leigh. Incumbent’s commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Walter J. Holt to be postmaster at Hanna City, III., in place 
of W. J. Holt. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Bertha Gray to be postmaster at Griggsville, II., in place of 
Bertha Gray, Incumbent's commission expires December 13, 
1926. 

John F. Gilman to be postmaster at Farmersville, III., in 
place of J. F. Gilman, Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 8, 1925. 

James E. Seabert to be postmaster at Dwight, III., in place of 
J. E. Seabert. Incumbent’s commission expires December 13, 
1926. 

Philip W. Maxeiner, jr., to be postmaster at Dorchester, III., 
in place of P. W. Maxeiner, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired November 21, 1925. 

Guy W. Astell to be postmaster at Broadlands, III., in place 
1 G. W. Astell. Incumbent's commission expires December 13, 
1926. 

Frithjof T. E. Kallum to be postmaster at Blue Island, III., in 
place of F. T. E. Kallum. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 13. 1926. s 

William Ryder to be postmaster at Auburn, Nl., in place of 
2 Ryder. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926, - 

Edgar H. Chadwick to be postmaster at Ashton, III., in place 
of E. H. Chadwick. Incumbent's commission expires December 
13, 1926. = 

INDIANA 

Joseph E. Lewis to be postmaster at Williamsport, Ind., in 
place of J. E. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

John C. Hinshaw to be ponas at Westfield, Ind., in place 
of e Hinshaw, Incumbents commission expired September 
7, 1926. 

Charles R. Jones to be postmaster at Summitville, Ind., in 
place of C. R. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Charles A. Thompson to be postmaster at Rockville, Ind., in 
place of C. A. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Jacob Ochs, jr., te be postmaster at Remington, Ind., in place 
of W Ochs, jr. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 5 : 

Charles J. Wheeler to be postmaster at Noblesville, Ind., in 
place of C. J. Wheeler. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 7, 1926. 

Floyd E. Leonard to be postmaster at Mulberry, Ind., in place 
a Ea Leonard. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Ben Price, jr., to be postmaster at Monticello, Ind., in place of 
2 Price, jr. Ineumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Harry H. Cope to be postmaster at Madison, Ind., in place 
2 a Cope. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

er | 

Robert E. Black to be postmaster at Corydon, Ind., in place 
of R. E. Black. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

IOWA 

Cecil E. Wherry to be postmaster at Wyoming, Iowa, in place 
5 pte Wherry. Incumbents commission expires December 

Harry McCall to be postmaster at Washington, Iowa, in place 
of Harry McCall. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
13. 1926. 

Anna M. Beck to be postmaster at Solon, Iowa, in place of 
io Beck. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Anna N. Dixon to be postmaster at Rock Valley, Iowa, in 
place of A. N. Dixon. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Frank J. Shearer to be postmaster at Prairie City, Iowa, in 
place of F. J. Shearer. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Leslie H. Bell to be postmaster at Paullina, Iowa, in place 
1 H. Bell. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
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Charles S. Walling to be postmaster at Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 
place of C. S. Walling. Iucumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Leona S. Bush to be postmaster at Moville, Iowa, in place 
of L. S. Bush. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

George W. Kennedy to be postmaster at Montrose, Iowa, in 
place of G. W. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 13, 1926. 

Harry J. Perrin to be postmaster at Monroe, Iowa, in place 
of H. J. Perrin. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Milton G. Irwin to be postmaster at Merrill, Iowa, in place of 
M. G. Irwin. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Laura H. Martin to be postmaster at Marathon, Iowa, in 
place of L. H. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Albert Lille to be postmaster at Lake View, Iowa, in place 
of Albert Lille. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Otto W. Bierkamp to be postmaster at Durant, Iowa, in 
place of O. W. Bierkamp. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

George C. Lloyd to be postmaster at Dallas Center, Iowa, in 
place of G. C. Lloyd. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

Frank K. Hahn to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of F. K. Hahn. Incumbent's commission expired July 
24, 1926. 

Arden W. Keeney to be postmaster at Carlisle, Iowa, in place 
of A. W. Keeney. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

Hazel N. Chapman to be postmaster at Bagley, Iowa, in place 
of H. N. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

Anna Reardon to be postmaster at Auburn, Iowa, in place of 
Anna Reardon. Incumbent’s commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

KANSAS 


William B. Hart to be postmaster at Westmoreland, Kans., 
in place of W. B. Hart. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1926. 

Elmer Alban to be postmaster at Westphalia, Kans., in place 
of Elmer Alban. Incumbent's commission expired December 8, 
1926. 

Lee Mobley to be postmaster at Weir, Kans., in place of Lee 
Mobley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 1926. 

Ezra E. Shields to be postmaster at Wathena, Kans., in place 
of E. E. Shields. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

William A. Walt to be postmaster at Thayer, Kans., in place 
of W. A. Walt. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Bessie W. Brennan to be postmaster at Strong, Kans., in 
place of B. W. Brennan. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1926. 

Belford A. Likes to be postmaster at Pomona, Kans., in place 
of B. A. Likes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Walter R. Dysart to be postmaster at Parker, Kans., in place 
of W. R. Dysart. Incumbent’s commission expired December 8, 


1926. 

John F. Oliver to be postmaster at Oxford, Kans., in place of 
J. F. Oliver. Incumbent’s commission expires December 12, 
1926, 

Louella M. Holmes to be postmaster at Monnd City, Kans., 
in place of L. M. Holmes. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 8, 1926. 

David D. McIntosh to be postmaster at Marion, Kans., in 
place of D. D. McIntosh. Ineumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Gilbert E. Goodson to be postmaster at La Cygne, Kans., 
in place of G. E. Goodson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 8, 1926. 

Charles O. Bollinger to be postmaster at Iola, Kans., in 
Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1926. 

Wiley Caves to be postmaster at Inman, Kans., in place of 
Wiley Caves. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 


Jacob L. Ritter to be postmaster at Bronson, Kans., in 
place of J. L. Ritter. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1926. 


1926 


of P. F. 
8. 1926. 


Grout. Incumbent's commission expired December 
KENTUCKY 

Eugene E. Johnson to be postmaster at White Plains, Ky., 
in place of E. E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Eli H. Blewett to be postmaster at Franklin, Ky., in place 
of E. H. Blewett. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

Della McDaniel to be postmaster at Horse Cave, Ky., in 
place of J. W. Demonbron, declined. 2 


LOUISIANA 


Walter L. Huckabay to be postmaster at Bienville, La., in 
place of W. L. Huckabay. Iucumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

MAINE 


William C. Flint to be postmaster at Waldoboro, Me., in 
place of W. C. Flint. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Thomas R, McPhail to be postmaster at Thomaston, Me., 
in place of T. R. McPhail. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 14, 1926. 

Joe P. Davis to be postmaster at South Berwick, Me., in 
place of J. P. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Harry N. Ferguson to be postmaster at Sanford, Me., in 
place of H. N. Ferguson. Incumbents commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Harold N. Libby to be postmaster at Richmond, Me., in 
place of H. N. Libby. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Edward I. Waddell to be postmaster at Presque Isle, Me., 
in place of E. I. Waddell. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Philip F. Stone to be postmaster at Norway, Me., in place of 
P. F. Stone. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Leonard O. Meader to be postmaster at North Berwick, Me., 
in place of L. O. Meader. Incumbents commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Albert A. Weatherbee to be postmaster at Lincoln, Me., in 
place of A, A. Weatherbee. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Elisworth W. Sawyer to be postmaster at Kezar Falls, Me., 
in place of E. W. Sawyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Zaidee P. Campbell to be postmaster at Jackman, Me., in 
place of Z. P. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Preston N. Burleigh to be postmaster at Houlton, Me., in 
place of P. N. Burleigh. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Dana C. Skillin to be postmaster at Hallowell, Me., in place 
of D. C. Skillin. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

Omar J. Lombard to be postmaster at Guilford, Me., in place 
of O. J. Lombard. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

Ray Winchenpaw to be postmaster at Friendship, Me., in 
place of Ray Winchenpaw. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Almon R. Page to be postmaster at Dexter, Me., in place of 
A. R. Page. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 1926. 

Reuel Robinson to be postmaster at Camden, Me., in place of 
Reuel Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Chandler M. Wilson to be postmaster at Bucksport, Me., in 
place of C. M. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Henry A. Saunders to be postmaster at Blue Hill, Me., in 
place of H. A. Saunders. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Cleo A. Russell to be postmaster at Bethel, Me., in place of 
1 8 Russell. Incumbent's commission expires December 14, 

Bert H, Young to be postmaster at Bar Harbor, Me., in place 
s 1 80 Young. Incumbent's commission expired December 

John C. Arnold to be postmaster at Augusta, Me., in place of 
aa Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expires December 14, 

Ferdinand E. Stevens to be postmaster at Auburn, Me., in 
place of F. E. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926, 
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Philip F. Grout to be postmaster at Almena, Kans., in place 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Xayier A. Delisle to be postmaster at Lowell, Mass., in place 
a 1 Delisle. Incumbent's commission expires December 

Clarence E. Arnold to be postmaster at Hopedale, Mass., in 
place of C. E. Arnold. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Walter C. Wright to be postmaster at Graniteville, Mass., in 
place of W. C. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

MICHIGAN 

William R. Bryce to be postmaster at Yale, Mich., in place 
2 Wo R. Bryce. Incumbents commission expired December 

Fred Lutz to be postmaster at Warren, Mich., in place of 
Fred Lutz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 8, 1926. 

Enoch J. Andrus to be postmaster at Utica, Mich., in place 
8 J. Andrus. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 

Fred E. Pomeraning to be postmaster at Trenton, Mich., in 
place of F. E. Pomeraning. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 12, 1926. 

Mary E. Swanson to be postmaster at Spring Lake, Mich., in 
place of M. E. Swanson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

George Q. Brace to be postmaster at Sparta, Mich., in place 
of G. Q. Brace. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

James V. Baker to be postmaster at South Lyon, Mich., in 
place of J. V. Baker. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Charles T. Fillmore to be postmaster at Quincy, Mich. in 
place of ©. T. Fillmore. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1926. 

Thomas S. Scupholm to be postmaster at Port Huron, Mich., 
in place of T. S. Seupholm. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Harold T. Hill to be postmaster at Pentwater, Mich., in place 
of H. T. Hill. Incumbent's commission expired December 8, 
1926. 

Angus G. Grayson to be postmaster at Pellston, Mich., in 
place of A. G. Grayson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. , 

Milan A. Smith to be postmaster at Morenci, Mich., in place 
of M. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Fred W. Holmes to be postmaster at Milford, Mich., in place 
of F. W. Holmes. Incumbent's commission expired December 
8, 1926. 

Edward F. Blake to be postmaster at Middleville, Mich., in 
place of E. F. Blake. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Claude W. Till to be postmaster at Mears, Mich., in place of 
C. W. Till. Incumbent's commission expired December 8, 1926. 

Rolland M. Krise to be postmaster at Marcellus, Mich., in 
place of R. M. Krise. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

George H. Steadman to be postmaster at Lyons, Mich., in 
place of G. H. Steadman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

William ©. Truman to be postmaster at Luther, Mich., in 
place of W. ©. Truman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1926. s 

Walter G. Rogers to be postmaster at Lansing, Mich,, in 
place of W. G. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Henry F. Voelker to be postmaster at Ionia, Mich., in place 
of H. F. Voelker. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Irvin B. Dayharsh to be postmaster at Hart, Mich., in place 
of I. B. Dayharsh. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Edna Donohue to be postmaster at Gregory, Mich., in place 
of Edna Donohue. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

Ernest E. Yerdon to be postmaster at Fenton, Mich., in place 
of E. E. Yerdon. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Louis Gee to be postmaster at Farwell, Mich., in place of 
Louis Gee. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 1926. 

Asa B. Freeman to be postmaster at Durand, Mich., in place 
a seer Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

PEL 

Charles H. Haley to be postmaster at Coleman, Mich. in 
piace of oa H. Haley. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 

r 4,1 
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Benjamin B. Gorman to be postmaster at Coldwater, Mich., in 
place of B. B. Gorman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 8, 1926. 

Euretta B. Nelson to be postmaster at Climax, Mich., in 
place of E. B. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
‘cember 8, 1926. 

George A. Mason to be postmaster at Cedar, Mich.. in place 
of G. A. Mason. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Henry E. Cowdin to be postmaster at Carson City Mich., n 
place of H. E. Cowdin. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Robert Ryan to be postmaster at Bronson, Mich., in place of 
Robert Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired December 8, 
1926. 

Charles F. Waldie to be postmaster at Bancroft, Mich., in 
place of C. F. Waldie. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

George H. Batchelor to be postmaster at Buchanan, Mich., 
in place of C. D. Kent, deceased. 

Christopher J. Bristow to be postmaster at Van Dyke, Mich. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1926. 

MINNESOTA 

William A. Clement to be postmaster at Waseca, Minn., in 
place of W. 4. Clement. Iucumbent's commission expired 
August 4, 1926. 

Herman J. Ricker to be postmaster at Freeport, Minn., in 
place of H. J. Ricker. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Stanley E. Nelson to be postmaster at Adrian, Minn., in place 
of S. E. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Sibyl Q. Stratton to be postmaster at Liberty, Miss., in place 
of S. Q. Stratton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
8, 1926. 

Frances H. Cooke to be postmaster at Coffeeville, Miss, in 
place of H. D. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
26, 1926. 

Melzar J. Nye to be postmaster at Carrollton, Miss., in place 
of M. J. Nye. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

, MISSOURI 

William L. Moorhead to be postmaster at Hopkins, Mo., in 
place of W. L. Moorhead. Incumbents commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

MONTANA 

John B. Randall to be postmaster at Wolf Point, Mont., in 

lace of J. B. Randall. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 

r 4, 1926. 

Henry D. Thomas to be postmaster at Moccasin, Mont. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Srnest C. Robinson to be postmaster at Wyola, Mont, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 
NEBRASKA 

Louis R. Eby to be postmaster at Hartington, Nebr., in 
place of L. R. Eby. Incumbeut’s commission expires December 
12. 1926. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Carlton E. Sparhawk to be postmaster at Walpole, N. H., 
in place of C. E. Sparhawk. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 9, 1926. 

Orriman K. Whipple to be postmaster at Sugar Hill, N. H., 
in place of O. K. Whipple. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926, 

Frank E. West to be postmaster at Lyme, N. H., in place of 
F. E. West. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 1926. 

Nellie L. Mason to be postmaster at Greenfield, N. H., in place 
of N. L. Mason. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Russel B. Henchman to be postmaster at Bast Jaffrey, N. H., 
in place of R. B. Henchman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 9, 1926. 

NEW JERSEY 

John S. Inman to be postmaster at New Egypt, N. J., in 
place of G. W. Ivins, deceased. 

Howard E. Atkinson to be postmaster at Whitesbog, N. J., 
In place of C. B. Gauntt, resigned. 

August Graf to be postmaster at Hoboken, N. J., in place of 
August Graf. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Sadie E. Johnson to be postmaster at Fort Hancock, N. J., 
in place of S. E. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 11, 1926. e 
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Alfred O. Kossow to be postmaster at Cedargrove, N. J., in 
place of A. O. Kossow. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 14, 1926. 

NEW YORK 


William A. Eagleson to be postmaster at Staten Island, N. V., 
in place of Frank Foggin. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 20, 1926. 

William F. Winterbotham to be postmaster at Old Forge, 
N. V., in place of W. F. Winterbotham. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 4, 1926. 

Edward J. Woods to be postmaster at Bayport, N. Y., in 
place of E. J. Woods. Incumbents commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Wiley B. Knowles to be postmaster at Wallace, N. C., in place 
of W. B. Knowles. Incumbent's commission expires December 
13. 1926. 

John W. McLean to be postmaster at Rowland, N. C., in place 
8 ha, McLean. Iucumbent's commission expires December 
13, 1926. 

Roy F. Shupp to be postmaster at New Bern, N. C., in place 
8 F. Shupp. Incumbent's commission expires December 13, 
SP atte NORTI DAKOTA 

Orlando J. Lebacken to be postmaster at Reynolds, N. Dak., 
in place of E. C. Lebacken, resigned. 

Mabel Dickinson to be postmaster at Fullerton, N. Dak., 
in place of E. O. Dickinson, Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

Fred A. Scott to be postmaster at Devils Lake, N. Dak., in 
place of F. A. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 12, 1926. 

OHIO 


Josiah T. Gibson to be postmaster at Waverly, Ohio, in place 
of waar Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4,1 

Dwight D. Fierbaugh to be postmaster at South Euclid, 
Ohio, in place of D. D. Fierbaugh. Incumbent's commission 

December 4, 1926, 

Frank P. Johnson to be postmaster at Pataskala, Ohio, in 
place of F. P. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926, 

William F. Lyons to be postmaster at Mentor, Ohio, in place 
of 1 Lyons. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4,1 

Fred G. Bates to be postmaster at Madison, Ohio, in place of 
F. G. Bates. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 


George R. Warren to be postmaster at Groveport, Ohio, in 
place of G. R. Warren. Incumbents commission expires De- 
cember 11, 1926. 

Gertrude Stormont to be postmaster at Cedarville, Ohio, in 
place of Gertrude Stormont. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 12, 1926. 

Berman K. Smith to be postmaster at Arcanum, Ohio, in place 
of B. K. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Annie Turvey to be postmaster at Amsterdam, Ohio, in place 
of Annie Turvey. Incumbent's commission expires December 
12, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 


Thomas B. Fessenger to be postmaster at Wynne Wood, Okla., 
in place of T. B. Fessenger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Emil G. Etzold to be postmaster at Temple, Okla., in place of 
E. G. Etzold: Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

David W. Robinson to be postmaster at Talihina, Okla., in 
place of J. H. Cruthis. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1926. = 

Floyd A. Rice to be postmaster at Strong City, Okla., in place 
of F. A. Rice. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Floyd O. Hibbard to be postmaster at Snyder, Okla., in place 
of F. O. Hibbard. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
12, 1926. 

Mable C. Heidenreich to be postmaster at Duke, Okla., in 
place of M. C. Heidenreich. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1928. ; 

Lewis G. Rinnert to be postmaster at Checotah, Okla., in 
place of L. G. Rinnert. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 


place of E. L. Richison, 
gust 23, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 


OREGON 


Russell H. Sullens to be postmaster at Prairie City, Oreg. in 
place of R. II. Sullens. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Rodrick A. Chisholm to be postmaster at Monroe, Oreg., in 
place of R. A. Chisholm. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Irwin D. Pike to be postmaster at Grass Valley, Oreg., in 
place of I. D. Pike. Incumbent's commission expires December 
12, 1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Eva Leedom to be postmaster at Primos, Pa. 
presidential July 1, 1926. re 

Samuel B. Simonton to be postmaster at Swineford, Pa. 
Office, became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Charles B. IIlig to be postmaster at Womelsdorf, Pa., in place 
of C. B. Illig. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Arthur N. Rose to be postmaster at Rouseville, Pa., in place 
of A. N. Rose. Incugnbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Foston W. Eicher to be postmaster at Portage, Pa., in place 
of A. D. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired June 30, 
1926. 

Harold D. Lowing to be postmaster at Linesville, Pa., in place 
of H. D. Lowing. Incumbent's commission expires December 
13, 1926. 

Wilson R. Kulp to be postmaster at Hatfield, Pa., in place of 
W. R. Kulp. Incumbent's commission expires December 12, 
1926. 

Jennie C. Sample to be postmaster at Crum Lynne, Pa., in 
place of J. C. Sample. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 


Office became 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Horace M. Watkins to be postmaster at Ridge Spring, S. C., 
in place of H. M. Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 13, 1926. 

Robert L. Henderson to be postmaster at North Charleston, 
S. C., in place of R. L. Henderson. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 14, 1926. a 

George 8. McCravey to be postmaster at Liberty, S. C., in 
place of G. S. McCravey. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 11, 1926. 

Everett C. Rye to be postmaster at Eastover, S. C., in place 
of E. C. Rye. Incumbent's commission expires December 13, 
1926. N 

Parnell Meehan to be postmaster at Chesterfield, S. C., in 
place of Parnell Meehan. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 13, 1926. 

James M. Graham to be postmaster at Alcolu, S. C., in place 
of J. M. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
14, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Knute T. Kallander to be postmaster at Burke, S. Dak., in 
place of K. T. Kallander. Incumbents commission expired 
December 9, 1926. 

Louis E. Castle to be postmaster at Britton, S. Dak., in place 
of L. E. Castle. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

TENNESSEE 


postmaster at Jefferson City, Tenn., 
Incumbent's commission expired De- 


Burgess W. Witt to be 
in place of B. W. Witt. 
cember 4, 1926. 

Byrd S. Bussell to be postmaster at Greenbrier, Tenn., in 
place of B. S. Bussell. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Myrtle E. Hambright to be postmaster at Charleston, Tenn., 
in place of W. S. Hambright. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1926. 

TEXAS 


George E. Longacre to be postmaster at Tyler, Tex. in 
place of G. E. Longacre. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Fannie Stieber to be postmaster at Rocksprings, Tex., in 
place of Fannie Stieber. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

William A. Gatlin to be postmaster at Lakeview, Tex., in 
place of W. A. Gatlin. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 
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William E. Singleton to be postmaster at Jefferson, Tex., 
in place of W. E. Singleton. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Sallie E. St. Jacque to be postmaster at Higgins, Tex., in 
place of S. E. St. Jacque. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Robert L. Jones to be postmaster at Celeste, Tex., in 
place of R. L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

VERMONT 


William T. Mead to be postmaster at Underhill, Vt,, in place 
oe T. Mead. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Cecil K. Hughes to be postmaster at Saxtons River, Vt., 
in place of C. K. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 9, 1926, 

William J. Wright to be postmaster at Montgomery Center, 
Vt., in place of W. J. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Alvi T. Davis to be postmaster at Marshfield, Vt., in place of 
an Davis. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. = 

Charles A, Bourn to be postmaster at Manchester Depot, Vt., 
in place of C. A. Bourn. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. à 

Perley U. Mudgett to be postmaster at Johnson, Vt. in 
place of P. U. Mudgett. Incunibent's commission expired De- 
cember 9, 1926. 

Flora S. Williams to be postmaster at Charlotte, Vt, in 
place of F. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 9, 1926. 5 

VIRGINIA 


Merle C. Ralls to be postmaster at Midland, Va. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Morgan B. Hobbs to be postmaster at Rose Hill, Va., in place 
of E. M. Shifley, resigned. 

Samuel G. Allen to be postmaster at Front Royal, Va., in 
place of S. G. Allen. Incumbent's commission expires December 
13. 1926. 

Harvey P. McCary to be postmaster at Esmont, Va., in 
place of II. P. MeCary. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 13, 1926. 5 

Troy D. Rorrer to be postmaster at Dublin, Va., in place 
of T. D. Rorrer. Incumbent's commission expires December 
13, 1926. 

Baxter W. Mock to be postmaster at Damascus, Va, in 
place of B. W. Mock. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 13, 1926. 


Office 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Valentine Hatfield to be postmaster at Delbarton, W. Va., 
in place of Florence Musick, removed. 

Godfrey B. Beebout to be postmaster at New Cumberland, 
W. Va., in place of G. B. Beebout. Incumbent's commission 
expired March 21, 1926. 

Charles B. Crawford to be postmaster at Cabincreek, W. Va., 
in place of C. B. Crawford. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

WYOMING 

Ora Sonners to be postmaster at Cody, Wyo., in place of 
Ora Sonners. Incumbent's commission expired December 9, 
1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 10, 
1926 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL FARM Loan BOARD 
Lewis J. Pettijohn. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Wilkie T. Pinkerton, Fairbanks. 
Oren F. Hill, Hyder. 
Elizabeth D. De Armond, Sitka. 
ARKANSAS 

Hattie L. Burrow, Altus. 
William V. Trautman, Bearden, 
Clint B. Smith, Berryville. 
Raymond M. Jackson, Biscoe. 
John L. Callahan, Booneville. 
Fred E. Marble, Carlisle. 
George T. Lieblong, Greenbrier. 
Ocie E. Mathis, Hackett. 
Harry L. Kelley, Holly Grove. 
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Herbert F. Crunk, Hughes. 
Oscar H. McKamey, Imboden, 
Wilford Flannigan, Monette. 
Robert B. Cox, Prairie Grove. 
COLORADO 


Ethel Shy, Cheyenne Wells. 
Barnett F. Greene, Dolores. 
James G. Jardine, Frederick. 
Olie Thorson, Glenwood Springs. 
Norman Matheson, Matheson. 
Frank L. Alexander, Ovid. 
DELAWARE 
Erlis F. Whitney, Ellendale. 
IDAHO 


George Odenius, Craigmont. 
Oliver E. Norell, Mountain Home. 
Warren P. Jones, Priest River. 

IOWA 
Anna B. Chambers, Agency. ~ 
Carl G. Anderson, Arthur. — 
Carl E. Meek, Bonaparte. 
Arthur H. Ricke, Breda. 
Lyman H. Henry, Charles City. 
Arthur Ingraham, Conesville. 
Blinn N. Smith, Coon Rapids. 
Gilbert R. West, Corydon. 
Ralph K. Russell, Cushing. 
Charles S. Lewis, Davenport. 
Dell P. Glazier, Fort Madison. 
Carrie Andersen, Hancock. 
Rasmus P. Larsen, Kimbaliton. 
Ralph M. Tyler, Ladora. 
Arvin C. Sands, Mallard. 
Homer A. Roth, Ottumwa. 
Regina W. Spiegelberg, Rembrandt. 
Mary J. Stump, Selma. 
Frank Kirscher, jr., Van Meter, 
Ray C. Eggert, Waterloo. 
Charles Murr, Woden. 

MAINE 


Howard W. Jones, Bridgton. 
George J. Gott, Brooklin. 
Lioyd A. Harmon, Clinton. 
Frank E. Hoyt, Gorham. 
Luther C. Spiller, Mechanic Falls, 
Velorus T. Shaw, Prouts Neck. 
Reed H. Ellis, Rangeley. 
Robert J. Dyer, Turner. 

NEBRASKA 
Roy B. Gould, Coleridge. 

NEW YORK 
John D. Stivers, Middletown. 
Arthur E. Brundage, Newburgh. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Frank W. Lovestrom, Adams. 
OHIO 

Estella Wilson, Warsaw. 

OKLAHOMA 
Robert B. Hill, Alex. 
Fannie D. Utterback, Douthat, 
Warden F. Rollins, Noble. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Adam C. Dayson, Johns Island. 
Daniel B. Woodward, MeCormick. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frvayr, December 10, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Spirit of the living God, Thou art the source of all things 
good; freely Thou dost bestow and most gratefully may we 
receive, Be with us to-day and manifest Thy gracious favor 
by being our way, our truth and life. Inspire in us the highest 
motives for self-improvement and lead us on to the limit of our 
powers in obedience to the needs of our country. Always be 
our rest in toil, our ease in pain, and abide in our homes like 
an untold gladness. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3278. An act for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co.; and 

II. R. 6466. An act for the relief of Edward C. Roser. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Goopine a member of the conference committee 
on the part of the Senate on the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regu- 
lation of radio communications, and for other purposes, vice 
Mr. Cummins, deceased. 

The Vice President had also appointed Mr. Moses and Mr, 
McKetrar members of the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate as provided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as 
amended by the act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to 
authorize and provide for the disposition of useless papers in 
the executive departments“ for the disposition of useless papers 
in the Post Office Department. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bilis, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approved, the following bills: 

H. R. 11662. An act authorizing an expenditure of tribal 
funds of the Crow Indians of Montana to employ counsel to 
represent them in their claims against the United States. 

H. R. 8128. An act to punish counterfeiting, altering, or 
uttering of Government transportation requests. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON, of the Committee on Appropriations, by direc- 
tion of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 14827) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee reserved all points of order. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 14557. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
ea dean of the bill II. R. 14557, with Mr. SNELL in the 
chair. 

The CHATRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF CHIEF CLERK AND SUPERINTENDENT 


Salaries: For the chief clerk, who shall be the chief executive officer 
of the department and who may be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sign official papers and documents during the temporary 
absence of the Secretary, Undersecretary, and Assistant Secretaries of 
the department, and for other personal services in the District of 
Columbia, including the operating force of the Treasury, Liberty Loan 
and Register's Annex Buildings and the Treasury Department Annex, 
Pennsylvania Avenne and Madison Place, and of other buildings under 
the control of the Treasury Department, in accordance with the classi- 
fication act of 1923, $466,023. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, several statements were made yester- 
day in reference to the duty of Representatives from New York 
State in interpreting the mandate of the so-called referendum 
which was held on Noyember 2. I want to say to my colleagues 
of the House who are urging and seeking an amendment to the 
enforcement law or a change of the constitutional provision 
that they must not lose sight of the fact that we are here in a 
very small minority. [Applause.] We are therefore compelled 
to proceed cautiously and we can not afford to make many 
tactical blunders. Let us be practical about this. Let us be 
sensible about it, and I appeal to my wet colleagues to talk as 
statesmen on the floor of the House and not simply be con- 
tented with making speeches for home consumption. [Ap- 


plause.] If we are to carry on the mission intrusted to us by 


criticisms and convincing arguments supporting our contention. 
The best proof that the referendum in our State is not effective 
is the ultimate results. You can not drink a referendum, and 
those who urged the referendum and who told their constituents 
that the referendum would give the people of New York wine 
- and beer will soon, I believe, have considerable explaining to 
do. I considered the referendum in our State insipid, stupid, 
useless, politically dishonest, and meaningless. [Applause.] 
It favors “ beverages nonintoxicating in fact.“ Why, bless you, 
we have that now—real beer and good wine that the people 
of my district want, would be prohibited under the wording 
of that referendum. We all know and knew that New York 
is wet, and surely did not need a referendum to tell us so. 
The people of my State, as I understand them, want a change 
in the law and not talk. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Just a moment. I only have a few 
minutes. That an expression of opinion can be gathered on the 
question of prohibition from the referendum, is absolutely 
correct, but that means, gentlemen, that we Representatives 
from the State of New York must use every proper legislative 
and constitutional methed to bring about a change in the 
Constitution or a modification of the law, if it can be done that 
way. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In a moment. I can not agree with 
my colleagues who take the floor of the House and first urge 
that the law is unenforcible and then seek to prevent appro- 
priations for the enforcement of the law. [Applause.] You 
can npt do both, If we contend that the prohibition law is 
unenforcible, and I so believe, then we are in honor bound 
to give the dry majority all the appropriations they want to 
try to enforce the law and make them either enforce it or 
honestly admit that it can not be enforced. The burden of 
proof is on the drys. 

You can not get away from that. I am sick and tired 
of hearing a lot of speeches from both sides of the House 
meaning nothing. I am sure the people of the country are 
tired of political speeches and unfulfilled promises of a modi- 
fication of the law. As a minority with a specific mandate 
to carry out, it is our duty to press the charge that prohibition 
is not being enforced, and can not be enforced, but in so 
doing we are bound to give our opponents the appropriations 
they ask for in order to enforce or attempt to enforce the law. 
If they fail, if they do not enforce it properly and equally 
in all parts of the country, the responsibility is their's and 
we wets can hold them to an accounting. 

Under the present constitutional provision it is the duty of 
Congress to appropriate under the law. You supporters of the 
law, you believers in prohibition, have the duty imposed on 
you to enforce the law. It is our privilege, however, to criticise 
the enforcement. I will vote for all the appropriations you 
want, and I will appeal to my wet colleagues. Instead of 
cutting down appropriations, let us make them enforce the 
law in their so-called dry States. 

Why, gentlemen, do you know that General Andrews, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, had the audacity to come 
before the Committee on Appropriations and give assurance 
that he would use the appropriations contained in the deficiency 
bill—where? Only north of the Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi River. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will if I have the time. Now, instead 
of saying, “ We will not give them appropriations,” let us see 
to it that the money is equally expended in every State accord- 
ing to the population. Let the law be enforced all over the 
country. Let us enforce it in the so-called “dry States.” 

Mr, GALLIVAN. How are you going to do that? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. By compelling the administration to do 
so, They can do it, and if they fail to do it, then we can say 
that they believe in prohibition enforcement for New York and 
Massachusetts, but do not believe in it for North Carolina 
and South Carolina and Florida and other sections of the 
country. We can compel, by legislation if necessary, the en- 
forcement of law in all States. What dry would dare vote 
against such a proposition? I will offer an amendment to-day. 

Gentlemen, you have in this bill provisions which will per- 
mit the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury to expend money 
unlawfully. At the proper time I shall raise a point of order 
against the provision in this bill permitting the use of public 
funds contrary to the very provisions of the Revised Statutes 
governing the expenditures of public funds. I called attention 
to this condition last year. I am sure the proviso is subject 
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to a point of order and I shall make it when that section is 
reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for 
five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will not object to the limit of five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have information and can show that 
under the provisions of the last appropriation bill for prohi- 
bition enforcement the money was not only spent for enforce- 
ment in certain sections of the country, but part of it unlaw- 
fully spent. The Comptroller General has not yet passed those 
vouchers, and knowing his splendid work and his honesty I am 
sure some of these vouchers will never be approved by him. 
What we want to do is to show up conditions. My colleagues 
will recall I showed up conditions in San Francisco last session. 
I told you the kind of a director of prohibition the Government 
had out there. He was defended by the department then, but 
he is under indictment now. I brought here the facts and 
proof of an official of the department who first prosecuted a 
bootlegger and then stole the man's wife and bootlegged his 
whisky. Yet this official was permitted to resign and is still 
at large. I brought here facts regarding the sale of whisky 
in Indiana, where whisky was confiscated, brought into the 
Federal building in the daytime, and taken out at night from 
the Federal building and bootlegged. Yet no official has been 
held responsible. I called upon the Department of Justice to 
indict the former administrator of prohibition in Pennsylvania, 
but he was permifted to resign. It is a proper parliamentary 
method in the course of our fight to show up these conditions. 
We have to educate the drys. Some of them are absolutely 
sincere; they believe prohibition is right, as we believe it is 
wrong. They do not know the conditions that prohibition has 
created, We have to bring these facts home to the people of 
the country. The drys come here, I admit, as I conceive with 
just as sincere a mandate from their constituents as we receive 
from our constituents in New York. The only way we can 
settle this question and settle it permanently and intelligently 
is to bring all the facts to the attention of Congress, to vote 
the appropriations which the supporters of prohibition ask for; 
and when we do that, then the burden is on them to enforce 
the law, not only in New York City but in every city. town, and 
village of the country. 

I will state to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] 
that the director of the prohibition system in the Treasury 
stated, when he asked for a deficiency appropriation, that he 
had the situation in Detroit well in hand. The other day he 
eame before the committee and stated that the situation in 
Detroit was hopeless. Think of it! Only 24 men are guarding 
the whole California cost of 700 miles, Only 25 men to guard 
the Florida coast of 400 miles. General Andrews, from his 
experience and education as a soldier, knows that the force is 
insufficient and yet without any hesitancy he assures the com- 
mittee that “no liquor is now being imported.” He must know 
that such a statement is not true. 

Perhaps “letting down the bars” and permitting unlawful 
importations is part of his program, but it is not part of our 
efforts to bring about modification. Give them the appropria- 
tions and make them expend the money properly, and then 
make them either enforce the law or admit that the law is 
impossible of enforcement. 

I want to make another point if my time will permit. Gen- 
eral Andrews scurried all over the country and found 22 men 
who apparently did not make good in the Army and were on 
the retired list. You know, a West Point man is very seldom 
cashiered. He is retired. General Andrews took these 22 men 
and put them in his administration and boasted of these 22 
good men. How he praised them a year ago, but now he 
has to admit that all but nine of them were either crooked 
or incompetent, and had been permitted to resign. Some of 
them ought to be jailed. General Andrews knows it. But 
they were permitted to resign. The department last year prac- 
tically stated that from the United States Army retired list 
only could honest men be found. Now, even that hope is shat- 
tered. What a lot of crooks and incompetents did these pets 
turn out to be. We will in time show you gentlemen who 
support the dry side—I concede your sincerity—that the law is 
not being enforced; that something is being put over on you; 
and that it is not intended to enforce the law; that honest 
men become crooked or quit; and that men can not be found, 
at least to date, capable of honestly enforcing this law. 
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I will read to you later in the consideration of this bill, 
if my point of order is not sustained, instances where thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars are being wasted in New York 
and public funds foolishly squandered. Gentlemen, I will vote 
for the bill and center my fight on fundamentals which created 
these conditions. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL SUPPLY COMMITTEE 

Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923 not exceeding $110,000; neces- 
gary expenses, including office supplies and materials, maintenance of 
motor trucks, telegrams, telephone service, traveling expenses, office 
equipment, fuel, light, electric current, maintenance of motor trucks, 
and other necessary expenses for carrying into effect the Executive order 
of December 3, 1918, regulating the transfer of office materials, supplies, 
and equipment in the District of Columbia falling into disuse because of 
the cessation of war activities; in all, $115,000: Provided, That the 
said Executive order shall continue in effect until June 30, 1928, with- 
out modification, except that the price charged shall be the current 
market value at time of issue, less a discount for usage, but in no in- 
stance shall the discount be more than 25 per cent, and that the pro- 
ceeds from the transfer of appropriations thereunder shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided further, That the 
heads of the executive departments and independent establishments and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall cooperate with the 
Secretary of the Treasury in connection with the storage and delivery 
of material, supplies, and equipment transferred under the foregoing 
order and for effecting the transfer or disposition of other surplus and 
waste material or supplies: Provided further, That typewriters and com- 
puting machines transferred to the General Supply Committee as surplus, 
where such machines have become unfit for further use, may in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, be issued to other Govern- 
ment departments and establishments at exchange prices quoted in the 
current general schedule of supplies or sold commercially. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order in 
order to ask the chairman of the committee a question. Re- 
ferring to the provision contained in lines 9 to 14, and so on, 
which extends the Executive order until June 30, 1928, what 
authorization in law is there for such a provision? Is that the 
first attempt to carry out the President’s suggestion that we 
shall make appropriations for two years? 

Mr. MADDEN. This provision was first carried right after 
the war and we have been carrying it ever since, but finally we 
have consolidated it. l 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is, it was carried for a year at a time, 
but here is an attempt to carry it for two years. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is just the same. This is for 1928. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not go beyond 1928? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; that is all—1i928. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of assessing and collecting the internal-revenue taxes, 
including the employment of a Commissioner of Internal Revenue at 
$10,000 per annum, a general counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue at $10,000 per annum, an assistant to the commissioner at 
$8,000 per annum, four assistant general counsel at $8,000 per annum 
each, a special deputy commissioner at $7,500 per annum, three deputy 
commissioners, and the necessary officers, collectors, deputy collectors, 
gaugers, storekeepers, storekeeper-gaugers, attorneys, experts, agents, 
accountants, inspectors, clerks, janitors, and messengers in the District 
of Columbia, the several collection districts, and the several divisions 
of internal-revenue agents, to be appointed as provided by law, tele- 
graph and telephone service, rental of quarters outside the District of 
Columbia and not to exceed $51,500 for rental of quarters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, postage, freight, express, necessary expenses incurred 
in making-investigations in connection with the enrollment or disbar- 
ment of practitioners before the Treasury Department in internal- 
revenue matters, expenses of seizure and sale, injuries to horses not 
exceeding $250 for any horse crippled or killed, and other necessary 
miscellaneous expenses, and the purchase of such supplies, equipment, 
furniture, mechanical devices, law books and books of reference, and 
such other articles as may be necessary for use in the District of 
Columbia, the several collection distriets, and the several divisions of 
internal-revenue agents, $33,600,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$9,000,000 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That for purpose of concentration, upon the initia- 
tion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and under regulations 
prescribed by him, distilled spirits may be removed from any internal- 
revenue bonded warchouse to any other such warehouse, and may be 
bottled in bond in any such warehouse before or after payment 
of the tax, and the commissioner shall prescribe the form and penal 
sums of bond covering distilled spirits in internal-revenue bonded ware- 
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houses, and in transit between such warehouses: Provided further, 
That no part of this amount shall be used in defraying the expenses 
of any officer, designated above, subpenaed by the United States court 
to attend any trial before a United States court or preliminary examina- 
tion before any United States commissioner, which expenses shall be 
paid from the appropriation for “Fees of witnesses, United States 
courts”; Provided further, That not more than $100,000 of the total 
amount appropriated herein may be expended by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for detecting and bringing to trial persons guilty 
of violating the internal revenue laws or conniving at the same, includ- 
ing payments for information and detection of such violation. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations what progress they are making with reference to 
the auditing of all the income-tax returns which have been 
pending for so long? 

Mr, MADDEN. They haye been making very wonderful prog- 
ress, particularly within the last year. On June 30, 1925, they 
had 2,011,084 schedules unaudited, and on June 30, 1926, that 
number was reduced to 742,740. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Have they adjusted and audited the accounts 
for the earlier periods? 

Mr. MADDEN. There are some remaining, but they will be 
current at the end of this fiscal year with audits for 1924 and 
prior return years. The difficulty with the audits in the earlier 
periods was that the consolidated returns were very large and 
complicated, and I assume the gentleman knows what that 
means. Some of those returns were made up of enough papers 
to fill a railroad car. Then they had not established a definite 
policy as to set-offs on depreciation and other new questions 
and there were no precedents. All of these precedents have 
now been established and the work is being brought current. 
The work has been distributed among the various internal- 
revenue districts of the country and nothing is sent to Wash- 
ington any more to be audited, except disputed accounts that 
ean not be adjusted there and returns of $25,000 and over. 

Mr. BRIGGS. For quite a while a number of taxpayers com- 
plained to me that these andits were being so delayed that it 
became difficult to explain in detail the returns; that the bureau 
would go back over a period of several years and many extra 
additional assessments were made upon taxpayers that they 
were not in a position to explain readily because of changes in 
bookkeeping and changes of bookkeepers, and they wanted to 
know why they could not be kept current. 

Mr. MADDEN. They will be current at the end of the 
next fiscal year; that is to say, they will be one year behind 
on the filing of the schedules, and that is as close as they will 
ever get; they can not get any closer than that. 

Mr. BRIGGS. They now have enough assistants and experts 
to carry on this work efficiently and promptly? 

Mr. MADDEN, They have plenty of assistants, and we 
hope next year to be able to reduce the number. They are 
perfecting a permanent force of 3,000 expert auditors and now 
have 2,500. We are hoping to take 500 from other forces that 
are in the Government, made up of men who can qualify, and 
make that a permanent force, which will be adequate for this 
class of work and keep it current. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And such a reduction will not impair the 
efficiency of the service? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Sr two words and ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for fiye minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, at this time I desire to 
briefly discuss the proposed modification of the Volstead Act 
and to call the attention of Congress to the result of the 
referendum vote taken in the great State of Wisconsin on 
November 2 last. During the past few years newspaper polls 
have been taken and referendums held in various States to 
obtain the views of the American citizens on the question of 
modification. It seems that organizations opposed to modifica- 
tion, particularly the Anti-Saloon League, have repeatedly be- 
littled the results of these newspaper polls as well as referen- 
In our neighbor State of Illinois a referendum was 
taken in November, 1922, and the voters by a vote of 1,065,242 
to 512.111 expressed their desire in favor of modification, the 
majority for modification being 553,131. The question as sub- 
mitted on the ballot was: 


1926 


Shall the existing State and Federal laws be modified so as to permit 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of beer (containing less than 
4 per cent by volume of alcohol) and light wines for home consumption? 


The Wisconsin voters on November 2 last voted on the ques- 
tion of modification, submitted as follows: 


Shall the. Congress of the United States amend the Volstead Act so 
as to authorize the manufacture and sale of beer, for beverage purposes, 
of an alcoholic percentage of 2.75 per cent by weight, under Govern- 
ment supervision, but with the provision that no beverage so purchased 
shall be drunk on the premises where obtained? 


The result of this referendum shows that a total of 527,045 
votes were cast, of which 349,443 were in favor and 177,602 
were against. The Anti-Saloon League certainly can not use 
their usual alibies when commenting on the result of the Wis- 
consin referendum, for those opposed to modification cam- 
paigned and advertised extensively in an endeavor to influence 
the voters to vote against the modification referendum. In 
order to show the interest of the people of Wisconsin on this 
question, and the fact that voters did not generally fail to 
vote thereon, I shall quote the total official votes for State and 
senatorial candidates, for whom the entire voting population of 
Wisconsin had an opportunity to vote: 


C(VTVTVTCCCTCCTCT0T0TſTTTFTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TT—＋T＋T＋TTTVTT—TT＋TTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T————————— 552. 912 
Lieutenant „ ne 500, 913 
Seesterne... ᷑—TL—:——k an a a 

F ee — 510, 048 
M e een ay Ane. 
United States Senator 445 — 545, 768 


In Milwaukee County 81,000 voted in favor of modification 
and 14,000 against. Considerably more yoters voted on the 
modification referendum than for lieutenant governor, secretary 
of state, State treasurer, or attorney general. The largest 
total number of votes for any office cast by the voters of Wis- 
consin was 552,912, while the total cast on the modification 
referendum was 527,045. A clear-cut overwhelming majority 
of the voters of Wisconsin have indicated that Wisconsin is 
in favor of modification of the Volstead Act. The people of 
Wisconsin believe that the will of the people should be the 
law of the land, and I hope to see every Member from Wiscon- 
sin in the House as well as in the Senate doing his bit to enact 
legislation having for its purpose the modification of the Vol- 
stead Act at this session of Congress. [Applause.] 

Believing that a great majority of my constituents were in 
favor of the modification of the Volstead Act, I introduced a 
modification bill in the Sixty-eighth Congress as well as in 
the present Sixty-ninth Congress. House bill 6364, which 
I introduced on December 22, 1925, is now pending before the 
Judiciary Committee, and I sincerely hope that in the near 
future the House will have an opportunity to vote for this 
proposed legislation. I personally believe that the modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act as provided by House bill 6364 
will strengthen the cause of real temperance and materially 
increase the respect for law, which has clearly diminished since 
the enactment of arbitrary prohibition of beverages having an 
alcoholic content of more than one-half of 1 per cent. I do 
not concur in the views of some liberal Members of the House, 
who spoke yesterday in favor. of modification, that those who 
believed in modification should consistently vote against appro- 
priations for the enforcement of the prohibition laws. 

While the Volstead Act is on the statute books I shall vote 
for necessary appropriations for enforcement compatible with 
economy, though not extravagant. In my judgment, failure 
to make appropriations for enforcement of laws on the statute 
books will increase disrespect for all laws and eventually 
create a chaotic, unwholesome condition in America. Disre- 
spect for law in this Nation has run rampant of late. Naval 
oil reserves have been stolen, alien property has been looted, 
and the elections in Illinois and Pennsylvania have indicated 
that the god mammon is the all-powerful necessity to obtain 
seats in the highest body of the land. Even in the great 
progressive State of Wisconsin corrupt practices acts appear 
to have been openly flaunted and disregarded in the past 
primary campaign. In passing I wish to state that I sincerely 
hope that the searchlight of investigation will soon be thrown 
on Wisconsin and there will be brought to light of day the 
expenditures of not only dry organizations but of those which 
champion modification. I look with disfavor upon slush-fund 
expenditures of organizations sponsoring modification as I do 
upon those organizations which are opposed to modification, 
especially when corrupt practices acts of the State of Wis- 
consin have been violated. 

The following resolution, signed by many thousands of Wis- 
consin farmers, has been submitted to me, and I therefore pre- 
sent same to the House: 
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LEGISLATION IN FAVOR OF BEER AND LIGHT WINES 


To the honorable Members of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

For reasons attached hereto we, the undersigned Wisconsin farmers, 
owners or lessees of the number of acres of land set opposite our 
names, favor legislation which would amend the act known as the 
Volstead measure so as to permit the manufacture and sale of beer 
and light wines under proper governmental regulation and taxation: 
We believe that an honest and truthful definition of intoxicating 
liquors should be the basis of this act. This would not necessarily 
imply the return of the saloon. 

We respectfully urge every Member of Congress to use his best efforts 
to bring about the desired legislation. 

1. In January last the board of directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce passed resolutions addressed to Congress requesting the 
modification of the Volstead measure, as in their opinion the best 
interests of this country demand legalizing the manufacture and sale 
of beer and light wines, thereby applying a corrective remedy to con- 
ditions of increasing lawlessness and crime. 

2. That it is their firm conviction that a modification of the Vol- 
stead Act will go far toward bringing a return of normal conditions 
of obedience to the laws of the Nation and put an end to widespread 
dissatisfaction with the present stringent regulations and their flagrant 
violation. 

3. Congress has the sole right under the eighteenth constitutional 
amendment to define what is intoxicating liquor and has seen fit by the 
Volstead Act to define liquor containing one-half of 1 per cent alco- 
hol as intoxicating, which while untrue is nevertheless the law at 
present. Congress can, however, change the one-half of 1 per cent to 
2% per cent, “as the Government freely admitted,” according to the 
statement of Justice McReynolds of the United States Supreme Court, 
“that a beer containing not over 2% per cent alcohol is nonintoxicat- 
ing. We must therefore accept that allegation as true and pasong 
controversy.” 

4. The preprohibition consumption of beer in the United States was 
approximately 65,000,000 barrels annually. If the Volstead law is 
amended as suggested, the sale of 2% per cent. beer would likely in 
a short time again equal this quantity. To make 65,000,000 barrels 
of beer requires approximately 6,500,000,000 pounds of barley and 
other cereals, which is the approximate crop of 5,000,000 acres of 
land. 

5. It is a well-known fact that the residue or insoluble portion of the 
grain used for brewing of beer (generally known as “ brewers’ grains 0 
was in great demand prior to preprohibition by dairymen for feed pur- 
poses, and it is estimated the residue of the 6,500, 000,000 pounds of 
grain fed to cows yielded approximately 500,000,000 quarts of milk 
annually. 

6. The United States farmers have suffered a heavy loss (it is esti- 
mated that Wisconsin farmers alone have suffered a loss of $26,000,000 
on their 1921 crop) by reason of the loss of market for barley and 
other cereals formerly used In the manufacture of beer, and also by 
reason of the loss of barley ‘crops formerly raised on said 5,000,000 
acres of land, thereby greatly contributing to the heavy decline in the 
values of farm land. 

7. The University of Wisconsin agricultural department and other 
agricultural associations spent vast amounts of money in preprohibi- 
tion days in developing pedigreed barley, and in consequence Wisconsin 
stood on top in the production of pedigreed barley, which commanded 
the highest prices and brought much wealth to the Wisconsin farmers. 
This market is now gone. 

8. In preprohibition years Wisconsin farmers raised over 20,000,000 
bushels of barley, and last year less than half that quantity. In con- 
sequence they have been compelled to enter the dairy field, thereby 
bringing on a large surplus of dairy products, resulting in a lower 
price of such products. 

9. If the Volstead measure would be amended so as to permit the 
manufacture and sale of 2½ per cent beer—a nonintoxicating beverage 
in fact—it would not be violating any true principles of temperance 
and the economic condition above referred to would be changed. The 
use of beer would no doubt have a decided and wholesome influence in 
reducing the use of all intoxicating beverages and greatly reduce the 
use of the dangerous habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, cocaine, 
opium, etc, which is on a startling increase. 

10. Manufacturers and consumers of beer and light wines are willing 
to pay Uncle Sam liberal taxes on same, estimated at approximately 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000 annually, and which would go a Jong 
way toward relieving high taxes and result in increased benefits to the 
farmers. 

11. No other countries, no matter how stringent may be their prohi- 
dition laws (if they have any) prohibit beer. Hundreds of thousands 
of workingmen who found solace and comradeship after the day’s work 
in what they felt to be their innocent glass of beer had it snatched 
from them, but bootleggers are allowed to continue their profitable 
business and pay Uncle Sam no taxes. There is no sound reason why 
the people of the United States should be the least free of all civilized 
countries, 
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12. The remedy fs through Congress. We therefore respectfully urge 
-Congressmen and United States Senators to vote for the modification 
of the Volstead Act so as to allow the manufacture and sale of beer 
containing 2% per cent alcohol, which is nonintoxicating in fact and 
‘therefore does not conflict with the eighteenth amendment. 

18. Such a change in the Volstead Act would be the means of greatly 
helping the grain and dairy interests of the Nation and of Wisconsin, 
‘and will, In our opinion from all available official statistics, restore 
several hundred million dollars annually to farmers who have also 
found from experience that barley is the best and most beneficial grain- 
crop rotator. 

14. Legalizing the manufacture and sale of 2% per cent beer would 
not necessarily imply the return of the saloon. We favor Government 
‘control and regulation, as Uncle Sam could then refuse to issue permits 
for the sale of any beer for consumption on the premises where sold. 


I now present a resolution adopted by the general executive 
board of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor at their 
annual meeting held January 8 and 9, 1926, indicating the posi- 
tion of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor in favor of 
modification of the national prohibition act: 


Whereas six years’ experience with the prohibition act has given 
ample proof that it is not accomplishing that which was sought by its 
sponsors and framers; and 

Whereas many well-meaning people that favored it and assisted in 
its being made a law haye become disillusioned; and 

Whereas it has resulted in a tremendous sale and distribution of 
poisons that are fast undermining the health of our young people, and 
also is the means of lowering the morals of the rising generation; and 

Whereas this law is becoming more and more objectionable to the 
people of the Nation who are not engaged in the Illicit manufacture 
or sale of beverages detrimental to health, dangerous to life, and per- 
nicious to morals: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That organizea labor of the State of Wisconsin favors the 
immediate modification of the Volstead Act by Congress: And be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Stats Federation of Labor petition the 
Representatives In Congress from the State of Wisconsin to vote for 
and support such a modification of the Volstead Act. 


The American Federation of Labor, at a number of annual 
conventions, has also gone on record in favor of modification. 
At these conventions the resolutions adopted were approved by 
delegates representing over 3,000,000 organized workers of the 
Nation. 

Congress has the right under the Federal Constitution and 
the eighteenth amendment thereof to modify the Volstead Act 
to permit more than one-half of 1 per cent alcoholic content in 
beverages and should do so without any unnecessary delay. 
The correct procedure is to amend the Volstead Act, and not 
try to nullify same by failure to vote appropri:.tions for en- 
forcement while the act remains on the statute books. [Ap- 

lause, 

0 Mr. ur ER Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman from New York will 
wait until we have read the next paragraph. 

Mr. WELLER, I only want to talk two or three minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN, Let us read the next paragraph first. 

Mr. WELLER. Will I be recognized at that time? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I am sure the gentleman will be recog- 
nized. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses to enforce the provisions of the national prohibition 
act and the act entitled “An act to provide for the registration of, 
with collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, 
all persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, 
dispense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, their 
salts, derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes,” approyed 
December 17, 1914, as amended by the revenue act of 1918, and the 
act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the 
importation and use of opiunr for other than medicinal purposes,’ ap- 
proved February 9, 1909,“ as amended by the act of May 26, 1922, 
known as the narcotic drugs import and export act, including the em- 
ployment of executive officers, agents, inspectors, chemists, assistant 
chemists, supervisors, clerks, and messengers In the field and in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in the District of Columbia, to be appointed 
us authorized by law; not to exceed $50,000 for the collection and 
dissemination of information on law enforcement, including the neces- 
sary printing in connection therewith; the securing of evidence of 
violations of the acts; the purchase of such supplies, equipment, mechan- 

„ ical devices, laboratory supplies, books, and such other expenditures as 
may be necessary in the District of Columbia and the several field offices; 
hire, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled or horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles when necessary; and for rental 
of necessary quarters; in all, $13,320,405, of which amount not to 
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exceed $590,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia : Provided, That not to exceed $1,329,440 of the foregoing 
sum shall be expended for enforcement of the provisions of the said 
acts of December 17, 1914, and May 26, 1922, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury may authorize the use, by narcotie agents, of motor vehicles 
confiscated under the provisions of the act of March 8, 1925, and pay 
the maintenance, repair, and operation thereof from this allotment: 
Provided further, That not to exceed $500,000 of the total amount 
appropriated shall be available for advances to be made by special 
disbursing agents when authorized by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the provisions 
of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding: 
Provided further, That no money herein appropriated for the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition act, the customs laws, or internal 
revenue laws, shall be used to pay for storage in any private ware- 
house of intoxicating liquors or other property in connection therewith 
seized pursuant to said acts and necessary to be stored, where there Is 
available for that purpose space in a Government warehouse or other 
suitable Government property in the judicial district wherein such 
property was seized, or in an adjacent judicial district, and when such 
seized property is stored in an adjacent district the jurisdiction over 
such property in the district wherein it was seized shall not be affected 
thereby, 

Mr. GALLIVAN and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 
. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point 
of order. i 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I make a point of order on the language 
contained in page 20, lines 2 to 7— 


that not to exceed $500,000 of the total amount appropriated shall 
be available for advances to be made by special disbursing agents 
when authorized by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Bo MADDEN. Is the gentleman reserving the point of 
order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I am making it. 

Mr. MADDEN. In order to save time, Mr. Chairman, I 
concede that the language is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I have two or three 
amendments—— 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. Wetter], just before we got to the reading of this 
paragraph, rose and wanted to be recognized, and I asked him 
to wait until we got through reading the paragraph. I hope 
ae gentleman can be recognized before anything further is 
one. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have no objection to that, but I cer- 
tainly want to be recognized to offer my amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, a member of the committee, to offer the 
amendment. The gentleman from New York is recognized. 

Mr, WELLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I am opposed to the features of the bill under consideration 
with reference to the appropriation and the method of appro- 
priation for prohibition enforcement. 

The time has come when this Congress, which has been 
called a “lame duck” Congress, might well do something to 
correct what is recognized as an evil throughout the country. 
Nothing is being done by this Congress, and we are about to 
adjourn on March 4, and if the will of the people is not heeded, 
if we do not give some recognition of the demand that is 
being universally made throughout the country for a modifi- 
cation of the Volstead Act, then this Congress will adjourn and 
will fail to accomplish, in my judgment, one of the great pur- 
poses for which this Congress is really in session. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Pardon me just a moment. I have only 
two or three minutes. 

We find now not only referendums being held throughout 
the country, but we find newspaper articles and newspaper 
referendums, and we come now to grand juries, and I eall 
your attention to what a grand jury found in New York yes- 
terday. A grand jury has stamped, if you please, the prose- 
cution of the present Volstead Act as it is being conducted 
throughout the country, as practically of no avail whatever. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. A Federal grand jury? 

Mr. WELLER. A Federal grand jury; thank vou. 

In the New York Herald-Tribune, which is one of our leading 
publications in New York and for which, although a Republican 
paper, I entertain the highest respect, we find on the front 
page in the first column that an empaneled Federal grand jury 
had approximately 27 cases before it, and it has dismissed 


practically all of those cases because of lack of evidence or 
because of the character of the witnesses brought before the 
grand jury. 

The grand jury in a preamble to a resolution held that the 
Volstead Act is a ruthless act and is designed to promote crimi- 
nality and promote violations of the criminal laws rather than 
to conserve the peace, the quiet, and the dignity of our country, 
and in the resolution which follows this preamble the grand 
jury by its foreman says: 

We therefore submit that such modification in this law as will bring 
it within the bounds of reason and possible enforcement is necessary 
for the general good of the Nation, and recommend and urge that at 
the next regular session of the Congress that body recognize the result 
ot the vote upon the several State referendums had November 2 as in- 
dicative of the opposition of a large part of the population of the 
United States toward this law as it now stands, and so modify it that 
it may become sane, safe, and workable, 


This Congress, as I have stated, is about to adjourn. This 
little resolution, that comes from the great State of New York 
through one of its grand juries, states in unequivocal words 
and language what everybody knows, and yet this Congress is 
about to adjourn, this “lame duck” Congress, as it has been 
called, and we are powerless here, apparently, to do anything 
to correct these conditions. 

I say that the referendums that have been submitted in the 
various States demand that Congress give some intelligent 
recognition to this problem. I am not an extremist of this 
situation, any more than anyone else in this body. I want to 
find out what is the solution of this problem. I say that the 
bill which was introduced by myself and several of my New 
York colleagues during the long session is a bill that appeals 
probably to more of the people of the United States than any 
other bill. We provide that there shall be a modification in 
the Volstead Act, and that it be left to each State and to each 
community throught the country to provide what shall be the 
alcoholic content of beverages in that particular State. We do 
not get what a distinguished Senator from Idaho said awhile 
ago, namely, 48 interpretations of the Constitution of the 
United States. We get only the one interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that interpretation will 
follow the dictates and the language of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Let each State decide for itself. $ 

In the recent elections of men tọ the Seventieth Congress 
eight States voted on the prohibition question, and of these five 
indorsed changes in the Volstead Act, and by a decisive vote. 
The States which expressed disapproval of prohibition, as now 
constituted, have a population of 20,000,000 people, or about 
one-fifth of the entire population of the United States, and 
among them are the States of New York, Illinois, and Massa- 
chusetts. Never before have the people had an opportunity to 
express their judgment on this issue. The eighteenth amend- 
ment was the work of legislatures but the popular will, as ex- 
pressed, is, of course, more impressive. 

Referendums were also conducted in Montana, Nevada, and 
Wisconsin, all of which favored modification; but the refer- 
endum of California was “ dry,” indicating that the great grow- 
ing State was satisfied with present marketing conditions of 
California. - 

In New York the referendum submitted by the legislature, 
which was voted upon by the people, asked the question, 
Should the Congress of the United States modify the Volstead 
Act within the meaning of the eighteen amendment so that the 
Volstead Act shall not prohibit the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of light wines and beer?” 

In a discussion of figures emanating from the Treasury De- 
partment under date of December 8 it was declared that the 
State of New York pays to the Federal Government in income 
and other taxes over 25 per cent of the total amount collected. 
Surely the emphatic repudiation of the Volstead Act by a vote 
of 1,763,070 for modification and only 598,484 against modifica- 
tion is worthy at least of the respect of the Union, and unless 
this Congress or the Seventieth Congress will listen to the voice 
i the people and obey its mandates we will be derelict in our 

uty. 

The Illinois proposal was practically the same wording as 
that submitted to New York, and those voting for a modification 
won by something in excess of 500,000. Professional prohibi- 
tionists of the “dyed in the wool type” profess to see no sign 
in these demonstrations of public opinion, but I fear that I 
would be recreant to my trust if I did not vote accordingly 
when the people of New York have voted in no uncertain re- 
turns. If this Congress is to be a “lame-duck” Congress, it is 
certain that it will not enhance its value in the minds of the 
people. On the contrary this well-known term “lame-duck 


Congress” can shake off, if it will, what has come to be a 
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tradition and assert itself as a real militant, deliberative body 
in its closing days and accept the verdict at the polls. 

This referendum was drafted by the Hon. Elihu Root, con- 
stitutional lawyer, president of the Constitutional Convention 
of the State of New York, Secretary of State in the Roosevelt 
Cabinet, and for two terms Senator from the State of New 
York. The referendum was voted by the Republican Legislature 
of the State of New York with the approval of our great goy- 
ernor, Alfred E. Smith, who has four times been elected gover- 
nor of the Empire State. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I have listened, Mr. Chairman, to the 
address of the gentleman from New York, who is a member of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House. The gentleman asks 
us to find a way to bring about a change in the enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment. The gentleman from New York 
knows well that the only possible chance to change this legisla- 
tion with respect to the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment lies, in the first instance, in that committee of which he is 
a distinguished member. 

The gentleman also knows, I am sure, that of his party col- 
leagues upon that committee he is the only one of them who is 
in favor of supporting legislation to modify the enforcement act. 

Mr. WELLER. I am very proud of the distinction, however. 

Mr. DYER. For that reason it is futile to stand here and 
decry against legislation that is upon the statute books, with 
which we, as public officials, are charged with the responsibility 
of enforcing by attempting to injure it or to fail to carry it into 
effect. If the people of this country want this legislation 
changed—and I am one of those who believe they do—the first 
place where it must be started is in that committee, by report- 
ing the legislation to this House and authorizing a yote upon it. 
But until the make-up of that committee is greatly changed 
there is no chance for a vote. 

I intend to stand with the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations in support of carrying into effect that law, as 
I intend to do for every other law on the statute books, until 
it is changed by law. [Applause.] 

Mr. WELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I will. 

Mr. WELLER. Is it not a fact that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, of which the gentleman and myself are members, is com- 
posed of 14 Republicans and 9 Democrats? Is not that the 
division? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. > 

Mr. TOLLEY. May I say to the gentleman that many of us 
do not subscribe to that doctrine stated by the gentleman from 
New York when he said: 

I shall fight every effort to enforce any law to which my people are 
opposed. $ 

Mr. DYER. I do not attempt to speak for the committee 
but only for myself, but I know from my long service in the 
committee that a great majority of them, whether they are 
so-called wets or dry, are in favor of appropriations of money to 
earry into effect and enforce the laws pertaining to the eight- 
eenth amendment, [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York emphasized 
the fact that the report he read was a report of a Federal 
grand jury. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that the Federal grand jury in New York is composed of the 
same kind of New Yorkers that compose the State grand jury 
and that you would expect from them the same kind of a report. 

Mr. DYER. Grand jurors are not the ones charged with the 
responsibility of legislating and providing the money for the 
enforcement of the laws of the Republic. I only rose in order 
that I might personally state my views and say that as long 
as I am a Member of the House I shall stand with the great 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee and support him in 
providing funds for this purpose. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer several amendments, 
which I ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 18, line 16, after the word “enforce,” in line 16, strike out 
the words “ the provisions of the national prohibition act.” 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to side- 
step or soft shoe on this question or to apologize for my posi- 
tion on and my dissent from these appropriations. I took 
enough time yesterday to show the House that this law is not 
enforceable by the Prohibition Unit. Those of us on the com- 
mittee who have dissented from the bill do not dissent from the 
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appropriations which the Coast Guard will get, nor do we 
propose to dissent from what the Department of Justice will 
get—47,000,000 for the enforcement of the national prohibition 
act. We favor giving the customs service all the money it 
needs to prevent the smuggling of liquor. 

We are against the National Prohibition Unit; and if you do 
not belieye me when I tell you that the act is not enforceable 
by the agents of that unit and its administrators, will you 
believe the chief enforcement officer, Maj. Walton A. Green, 
whom General Andrews has said was as wonderful a man as 
ever filled the position of chief enforcement officer? 

Major Green is an ex-Army officer. I knew him. He was a 
Republican editor in Boston once upon a time. After serving 
several months as chief inspector under General Andrews he 
has thrown up the job and has written a series of articles 
saying that the law is absolutely unenforceable. He has written 
in his contributions to the press that most of the claims made 
by that department, that it had made remarkable progress 
in enforcing the prohibition law, was all poppycock. That is 
the language of Mr. Green, not my language. Could any offi- 
cial, one who knows this Whole game from the inside, go 
further in his denunciation of so-called enforcement than 
Maj. Walton A. Green, brilliant newspaperman, gallant sol- 
dier, absolutely “dry” on this liquor problem? No; of course 
not. 

When I asked General Andrews during the hearings if he 
had read any of Major Green's articles, he astounded me by 
saying that he had not. Why, they have been printed in every 
metropolitan center in America! Major Green was honestly 
speaking when he wrote about the unit. Here is one little 
thing he referred to. He tells us that there were 1,300 brew- 
eries before prohibition, and that now, under prohibition, we 
have 874 licensed breweries making beer, and 642 unlicensed 
wildcat breweries. We have almost as many breweries operat- 
ing now as we had before prohibition. I did not make this 
charge. That is the story of Maj. Walton A. Green, whom 
General Andrews, a year ago in our subcommittee, placed high 
upon a pinnacle of ability, honesty, and integrity. Major 
Green-is as dry as any man in this Chamber, and in every 
article which he has printed he has announced that fact, but 
he says that in fairness to himself and his country he could 
no longer stay in a department which was, in his opinion, 
fooling the people of America and wasting their money. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garvan], while it 
does not repeal the prohibition enforcement, yet if it should 
happen by any chance to be adopted, would do what would be 
equivalent to that. It will leave the law on the statute books 
of the country without any money whatever with which to 
enforce it. Sworn to obey the law and to aid in its enforce- 
ment, I would consider myself untrue to the oath I took when 
I became a Member of this House if I should fail to rise in 
my place and protest against this character of assassination 
of the law. [Applause.] I voted against the prohibition 
amendment, and I voted against the Volstead Act; but this, 
gentlemen, is the law of the land, and we are here, if for any 
purpose at all, at least to be law-abiding citizens. [Applause.] 


If the law-making body of the land is ready to flout the law, | 


what can you expect of those who are charged with no 
responsibility in the enforcement of the law? 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Gattivan] is unworthy of the gentleman, and I 
hope that the record of the vote cast upon the amendment will 
indicate that the House is not in favor of that sort of legisla- 
tion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CrAMTON) there were—ayes 12, noes 114. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr. GALLIYAN : Page 19, line 8, after the word 
“law” strike out “not to exceed $50,000 for the collection and dis- 
semination of information on law enforcement, including the necessary 
printing in connection therewith.” 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much whether 
the language in the bill to which my amendment refers is in 
accord with the rules of this House, but I am not going to make 
the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. GALLIYAN. 


It is not subject to the point of order, 
There is a Federal statute which prevents 


any Federal department from employing press agents, and I 
am inclined to believe that this money is going to be expended 
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for press agenting the Prohibition Unit. I do not expect many 
votes after the kind of speech that the dry gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappeNn] has just made. But let me say to him 
that I am as much in favor of law enforcement as the gentle- 
man is, and he knows it. I am against waste of the people's 
money. That is where I stand. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not a fact that the pur- 
pose of this appropriation and the use to which it has been 
put is only with reference to the enforcement of one law, 
namely, the prohibition law. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Absolutely; and I repeat that under the 
law they are not allowed to hire press agents in any Federal 
department. They have a woman down there now. They used 
to have a man, and when I showed him up in our hearings 
three or four years ago he was dropped from the pay roll. 1 
am not going to attack any woman’s job; please remember 
that, but I call the attention of this committee to this appro- 
priation.. It is simply an item for publicity and nothing else. 
Do as you please with the amendment. I have done my full 
duty in exposing its purpose and you can and will act as you 
see fit. I shall not vote for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word 
about what this item is for. It was intended to be.used for 
circularizing and for advertising and so on, and nothing more— 
for posters. Only $50 of it has been used so far, but the head 
of the enforcement division under the prohibition act says that 
he does not know how much he might want to use of it, and 
he begs the committee to leave it at his disposal. I hope the 
committee will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the next amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr GALLIVAN: Page 19, line 17, strike out 
the figures 513,320,405“ and insert “ $1,500,000;" and in line 18, 
strike out the figures $590,000" and insert the figures “ $60,000.” 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment sim- 
ply to follow my hand. I said in the committee that I would 
not vote one dollar for the National Prohibition Unit, but would 
vote for the appropriation for the Coast Guard and for the 
Department of Justice. I am not going to vote a dime to 
be expended by those who are now at the head of the Prohibi- 
tion Unit, who do not know how to tell the truth when they 
come before our committee. As for General Andrews, and the 
wonderful impression that he made upon all of us a ‘year ago, 
I want you to believe me when I tell you to-day that the 
impression he made on me last month in our committee was 
that he does not know what it is all about. He has been 
greta all the way through; and I predict he will resign 

9 0 ’ 2 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN, No; I will not yield. Gentlemen may talk 
Wayne Wheeler’s stuff, but I talk my own stuff. 

General Andrews came before us a year ago. Oh, how he 
gloried in the triumph that he had achieved in his selection 
of the 22 special administrators! Most of them had served 
in the Army “over there.” He knew them. Did you read 
this morning’s papers? Why, his buddy was the administrator 
out in California, and he is now on trial out there in a criminal 
procedure. His name is Green, 

I find General Andrews a character witness for him. What 
did Green, of California, a special administrator, do out there? 
He wus caught taking confiscated liquor and entertaining wild 
women at wild parties at a hotel in “Frisco.” That is all 
he has been indicted for, and is now on trial. They are trying 
to put up a claptrap defense for this San Francisco adminis- 
trator. General Andrews is a character witness for this kind 
of an official, who, in the opinion of our distinguished friend 
and fellow committeeman the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MaAppen], is for law enforcement, while the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, who now addresses you, is opposed to it. The 
gentleman knows I am not opposed to law enforcement. I am 
not running away from any amendment I offer to this bill or 
any amendment I have ever offered since I have been a Member 
of Congress. I do not do these things haphazardly, and I do 
not gumshoe, and I do not use other people’s arguments, either. 
You know where I stand on prohibition and where I have stood 
on every other question that has come before the Congress, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, in response to my request to yield to me, has shown 
a discourtesy that is not at all in keeping with the genial 
nature of my friend from Massachusetts under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. He knows, and any man in this House knows 
who knows me—and I have been here long enough for many 
to know me—he knows that it is unworthy of him to intimate 
or insinuate that anybody ever writes anything I say except 
myself. [Applause.] I say such an inference was unworthy 
of the gentleman and would never be used by anyone except 
in defense of a dying cause and never by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in defense of a dying cause except he has 
become convinced it is not only a dying cause but a dead cause. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachusetts made a 
wet speech yesterday that will embarrass his wet colleagues 
for all time to come, and to-day one of the most sincere wets 
in the House, the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
has risen on the floor and disavowed the speech, and many 
other wets in the House likewise in personal conversation dis- 
avowed that speech. The chairman of the gentleman’s committee 
has said that the gentleman has offered an amendment that 
was unworthy of the geutleman from Massachusetts. I say it 
is under conditions of that kind that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts so far loses his ordinarily genial disposition and 
loses track of ordinary rules of courtesy in the House as to 
cast an unworthy aspersion on a fellow Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am sorry I embarrassed the gentleman 
from Michigan—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. To speak to the amendment, which I 
have offered. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I make a point of order; the gentle- 
man has already spoken to the amendment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used five minutes, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I move to strike out the last two words. 
Mr. Chairman, Oh, I am sorry I embarrassed the gentleman 
from Michigan! I embarrassed him three or four years ago 
when, during debate in this Chamber, I asked any Member 
of the House who liked a drink and took a drink and who 
voted as the Anti-Saloon League asked him to vote to raise 
his right hand; and to my astonishment the only Member of 
the House who raised his right hand was the gentleman from 
Michigan. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute. I 
ask for a half minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, every Member of this House, 
including the gentleman from Massachusetts, knows that there 
was nothing in that but a humorous situation arising from my 
failure to understand the gentleman’s statement. But the state- 
ment he makes now goes into the Recorp, to be read by many 
who would not know, and I am not going to let it go unchal- 
lenged. 

The gentleman knows as well as I do that I have not been 
given to the use of liquor, that I do not use it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I never made that statement. 
tleman made it himself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman makes an inference where 
he does not dare to make a direct statement. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman himself made the state- 
ment. I did not then and do not now say what the gentleman 
hints at. 

Now that you have granted me permission to extend my 
remarks, may I say to my friends from the Southland that I 
did not intend in what I said yesterday to single out any 
number of my fellow Democrats as being altogether the bul- 
wark of the Anti-Saloon League in this House. I am looking 
at some of my colleagues out of the Middle West, transformed 
from wilderness by the sweat and strength of the immigrant, 
working side by side with him who marched out of New 
England with an ax and plow to found a free democracy. What 
of you men? You have forgotten the teachings and traditions 
of the fathers and founders of the West; you have almost 
betrayed the creed of the men who said that wealth and 
comfort and ease were as dust in their mouths without 
freedom—freedom of speech, religion, and action—a home that 
was a sanctuary free from the meddling and spying of an 
outside world, a community free from the restrictions and 
dictations of self-appointed censors; a State free from the 
interference of churches and churchmen, where religion and 


The gen- 
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statecraft had no alliances or entanglements, open or disguised ; 
a State free to legislate, that obeyed the yoice of the people 
and gave us laws that were obeyed, not evaded. 

Is that West, the great throbbing heart of the Republic, 
represented here in this House? Yes and no! I regret that 
too many of those who speak for that section of our country 
appear to me to be speaking for some petty parson who is 
bigger and londer than the constituencies, some social con- 
spiracy, like the Anti-Saloon League, that shouts to heaven 
and serves hell. But who hears the voice of the people in 
that West and obeys? Few indeed! Where is that West 
whose sons recruited the armies of Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, 
Logan, and the leaders of union and liberty? Gone on the 
wind! On this question it is as dead as is the South, whose 
sons followed Lee and Jackson, Johnson and Paddy Cleburne ; 
but in those heroie days the sons of the North and South, the 
East and West were men who fought and died for what they 
held as principles worthy of freemen and Americans. To-day— 
and, oh, I am so sorry to say it—the Republie and its tradi- 
tions, its hopes, and liberties are betrayed; the sons of the 
lions have become the children of the rabbits; and the coward- 
ice of those who cringe under the whips of the pharisee and 
persecutor is making ready the day when the Republie shall 
shrivel up, and panic and prejudice, perjury and persecution 
may accomplish the purpose that four years of battle failed 
to consummate. 

Wake up ye men of the West! Have you forgotten what 
you owe to the fathers back of you and the sons that will 
follow you? Unless you throw off the hosts of hypocrisy now 
ruling through your surrender this Republic will fail as 
surely as the night follows the day, and America will become 
another Moslem Turkey. 

Here and now shut off the streams flowing from the Treas- 
ury that are the very lifeblood of the army of jackals led by 
Wheeler and his staff of shrieking bloodsuckers. 

I enter my solemn protest again against the plunder of my 
country by the organized leagues of looters who have de- 
stroyed freedom and made a mockery of religion in America; 
and I will vote against spending any money for the farce of 
enforcement of a law that is shattering civilization and 
wounding religion, which has been deserted by its ordained 
supporters. The abandoned churches all over the South and 
the West, whose empty pulpits wait in vain for the shepherds 
who haye deserted the sheep, call to us to rebuke the leaguers 
and grafters who mock all that is good in American life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
VAN]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the other amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GALLIVAN: Page 20, line 19, after the 
word “thereby,” insert: “Provided further, That no money herein 
appropriated for the so-called purchase of evidenee, the payment of 
spies, informers, and undercover agents in the prohibition enforcement 
unit, so called.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I want to call to the attention of the House 
that already $308,400 was spent last year for this sort of work, 
whereby Federal agents, sworn to uphold the law of the land, 
conspired with criminals, bootleggers, et al., who were breaking 
the law; and you are asked to vote as you did last year three 
hundred and odd thousand dollars to conspire with such classes 
of crooks. I am not going to vote for it. I am simply calling 
to the attention of the House that such a provision is in this 
bill, and if you want to vote for under-cover men, for spies, for 
informers, and for the wholesale purchase of liquor—very little 
of which ever is produced in evidence in court—well and good. 
I feel that as a member of the committee I have done my duty 
in telling the story of this kind of Federal activity to my col- 
leagues. You are going to vote three hundred and odd thou- 
sand dollars, I repeat, to buy whisky in defiance of the law. 
Do you realize this? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. GALLIVAN, Tes. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. As a matter of fact, is not 
most of this money used by the prohibition agents to induce men 
to violate the law? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. A great deal is used to induce men to vio- 
late the law, but still more of it is used, according to the 
gossip, for wholesale entertainments and banquets such as they 
had at the Mayflower Hotel, a banquet which cost $1,500, where 
they tried to entrap two humble employees, both of whom were 
found not guilty; at the Hotel Mayflower, mark you, where, 
according to this morning’s press, your President is soon going 
to live temporarily. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order on the ground that it is 
not germane and is legislation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
amendment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Without 
objection, the Clerk will report it again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I think the language is 
clearly a limitation, and if the Chair is going to decide against 
me I want the Chair to give me a definite ruling and not 
simply state that the point of order is sustained. If that is 
not à limitation, I do not know what limitation“ means. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the point of 
order and submit the amendment to the vote of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 20, line 19, after the 
word “thereby,” insert: “Provided further, That the money herein 
appropriated for the enforcement of prohibition shall be expended in 
the several States in equal pro rata amounts based on the population 
of the respective States.” 


Mr. MADDEN. That is subject to a point of order. I make 
the point of order that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN,. The gentleman from Illinois makes a 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it further interferes with the discre- 
tion ordinarily given to the Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a 
further point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, the money herein appro- 
priated is for the enforcement of the prohibition law, and the 
law is equally applicable to every State in the Union, regardless 
of its geographical position. The Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, intrusted with the enforcement of the law, testified 
before the committee that certain appropriations heretofore 
made would be expended by him in a certain section of the 
country which he described as “north of the Potomac and east 
of the Mississippi.” We have provided heretofore in agri- 
cultural appropriation bills, in road bills, the manner in which 
the money shall be expended, and we have heretofore pro- 
vided specifically that equal amounts must be expended in the 
several States. All that my amendment does is simply to 
charge the department with the enforcement of the law to 
enforce the law in all States and putting a limitation upon 
the money appropriated to be expended in a certain specific 
manner in accordance with the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Tes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is willing to admit that when 
we authorized the apportionment of the road appropriation 
we did it by legislation. Now the gentleman is proposing to 
do on an appropriation bill what was done there by law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I am simply limiting this appropriation 
to that extent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The rule 
specifically provides that a limiting amendment must not give 
affirmative directions and must not impose new duties on the 
executive whose duty it is to carry out the law. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York provides for 
both, and the Chair is clear in his own mind that it is sub- 
ject to the point of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr, Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 20, line 19, after the 
word “thereby,” insert: “Provided, That none of the money herein 
appropriated shall be used to pay the salary of any person who is 
receiving a pension, allowance, or compensation from the United States 
of, or exceeding, $1,800 a year.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to call the attention of the House—and to attempt, at 
least, to call a halt—to a practice which has grown recently 
throughout the departments of taking men from the military 
service and using them in civil positions. We now have 26 
officers of the Army, trained to be soldiers, in the Bureau of 
the Budget, and employed in coordinating the various depart- 
ments. They are assigned to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. They are not assigned to the Bureau of the 
Budget; they are only assigned to coordinate the activities in 
the various sections of the country, They are doing a good mili- 
tary service, and they are doing work for the United States 
Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not military service in any sense 
of the word. Now we have a new practice, that of taking 
lame-duck officers—officers who can not make good as officers— 
and retiring them at $2,000, $3,000, and $3,500 a year, and 
even $4,000 a year, and then putting them in responsible civil 
offices. Why, gentlemen, the position of director of a prohibi- 
tion section is extremely difficult. You can not expect ta 
take men raised at an Army post or educated at West Point 
and put them in such a position and expect them to contend 
with the conditions which confront them. It is simply a hope- 
less experiment and that is proven by the very fact that Gen- 
eral Andrews appointed 22 such men and now has only 9 left. 
The rest of them proved hopelessly incompetent and some of 
them flagrantly dishonest, and yet you want to keep up that 
practice by encouraging the employment of officers who can 
not make good in the Army and putting them in such a re- 
sponsible position as that of prohibition director, I seriously 
urge the adoption of my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaGuarpta) there were—ayes 16, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Boxian: Page 20, line 19, after the word 
“ thereby ” insert: “ Provided further, That no part of the appropria- 
tion carried in this bill to enforce the national prohibition act shall 
be expended by any officer or employee of the Government of the 
United States to buy evidence to convict anyone, or to induce any 
person by fraud, deceit, or falsehood, to violate the national prohibi- 
tion law.” 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee: I do not ask that the appropriation be reduced but I do 
ask the appropriation be used in a legitimate way. I feel that 
every Member of this House lives up to a high standard and 
that although some of them will go further on this prohibition 
question than on any other, yet I believe they will not willingly 
permit agents to spend a part of this appropriation to induce 
by fraud, by deceit, or by falsehood the violation of the act. 
I am sure this is an amendment that every man in this House 
can stand on and stand for in order to show that we, law-abid- 
ing citizens as we are, will not tolerate agents of the prohibition 
force spending any part of these funds by lying or by fraud 
or by deception in getting people to commit a violation of the 
act. 

I am sure that if you gentlemen will stand for the act as 
it is without this amendment you are a part and parcel of the 
means taken by the lowest possible methods to convict or 
to secure conviction rather than to have a high moral standard. 
I trust that every gentleman on the other side will vote for this 
amendment, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is the gentleman’s amend- 
ment intended to assist in the enforcement of the prohibition 
law or to interfere with it? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I say to you, sir, that if you support an 


agent who goes out to secure a conyiction by lying 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
answer my question. 


I wish the gentleman would 
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Mr. BOYLAN. By fraud or by deceit you are just as guilty, 
sir, as that agent is. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment should 
be adopted, of course, it would make impossible of interpreta- 
tion for what the money could be expended and for what 
purposes. In the first instance, if you adopted this amendment 
you would have to prove a crime committed to begin with be- 
fore you could decide the question inyolved; and if that should 
happen to be the case, the Comptroller General of the United 
States would have all his time taken up in the ascertainment 
of facts to see whether or not a crime had been committed and 
whether the money was illegitimately expended before he could 
determine a proper adjudication of the accounts. I hope the 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, that would not be necessary 
because in the trial itself the facts would come out and it 
would not be necessary for the Comptroller General to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BOYLAN]. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. Borran)—ayes 19, noes 63. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word of the paragraph. 

It is sometimes necessary, Mr. Chairman, when attempting 
to comply with an absurd law, to make appropriations which 
are entirely futile for no other purpose than to prove that 
they are futile. 

For this reason I yoted just now not to strike out the appro- 
priation for the attempted enforcement of the national prohibi- 
tion act. I would like to call the attention of the committee, 
however, in connection with the attempted enforcement of the 
national prohibition act, to what that act is really accomplish- 
ing. It is changing this country into an alcohol-drinking Na- 
tion, and I ask that the Clerk read, In my time, the marked 
portion of page 265 of the testimony taken before the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DIVERSION OF ALCOHOL—AMOUNT 


Mr. GALLIVAN. You spoke about the diversion of alcohol. 
Mr. Chairman, that you asked about that. 

The CHAIRMAN, Les. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. When you had a famous trial in New York, the dis- 
trict attorney up there, Mr. Buckner, said that 60,000,000 gallons of 
industrial alcohol is diverted annually, 

General ANDREWS. Yes. ’ 

Mr. Gatiivan. And Major Green, who is your chief investigator, said 
that that was all poppycock. He says that your own chemists esti- 
mated that the amount of alcohol diverted was only 10,000,000 gal- 
lons. He said that that is all guesswork. Do you think it is guess- 
work on the part of your chemists? 

General ANDREWS, It is what I would call an estimate, not a guess, 
because it is the result of a careful study of the figures and quite 
an intimate knowledge of the permittee end of our work. I would 
not, for a moment, call it a guess. I would call it as careful an esti- 
mate as could be made from available data. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Then, if this man who was your chief investigator, a 
high-class, upstanding citizen with great newspaper experience and an 
Army experience, states that the United States Government has not 
any more idea of the yolume of alcohol that is consumed than has the 
man in the street, you do not agree with him? 

General ANDrews. Certainly not. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Buckner estimated that 60,- 
000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol were being diverted 
annually to beverage purposes. Sixty million gallons of 
alcohol to be placed on the ordinary basis of real gin or 
whisky would be diluted by the addition of at least 60,000,000 
gallons of water, thus producing 120,000,000 gallons of 50 
per cent alcoholic strength, or what is known as 100 proof 
spirits. To this all needed to make the usual bootleg prod- 
uct would be flavoring matter, easily obtainable anywhere 
for alleged gin, rye, or Scotch. Very probably the spirits would 
be reduced to 40 per cent or 80 proof, thus making many more 
than the 120,000,000 gallons. This amount of alcoholic syn- 
theticization would be 480,000,000 quarts of salable beverage. 
This would sell from $5 a quart to $10 a quart, thus enriching 
the illicit diverters of alcohol by from $2,400,000,000 to $4,800,- 
000,000 a year. Crude alcohol, water, and flavoring matter is 


1 think, 


a death-dealing drink. Under the statement of the United 
States district attorney for New York nearly fiye billions of 
dollars a year are spent on this sort of drink. 

Major Green attempted to prove only 10,000,000 gallons a year 
diverted, but General Andrews himself admits at least 16,000,000 
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a year when, on page 252 of the committee hearings, he claims 
a stoppage of 4,000,000 gallons in three months, 
General Andrews said on page 252: 


The CHAIRMAN, Let me see if I understand that: You grant a permit 
to an Individual or company to use alcohol in business, 

General ANDREWS. Yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. But, instead of using it legitimately in the business, 
he may divert it to other purposes, and that is what you are seeking 
to eliminate. 

General ANDREWS. That is it; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, To what extent does that happen? 

General ANDREWS. That is really now the main source of diversion. 
It can not be measured exactly. That is impossible, because we only 
know definitely that it is being diverted when we get hold of it and 
stop it. However, we have stopped over 4,000,000 gallons during the 
months of July, August, and September, as compared with the same 
three months a year ago, and it is fair to assume that most of that 
we have stopped would have been diverted to beverage uses, There- 


fore there were 16,000,000 gallons a year that probably were being 
diverted. 


To-day the Volstend Act is a colossal failure, yet to-day you 
will appropriate enormous sums to attempt to enforce it. The 
only way to treat the matter is to allow enough rope for the 
ultimate hanging that the Volstead Act will get. It deserves 
the hanging. It sets up a double, dishonest standard. Under 
the Volstead Act one can legally make homemade wine or 
cider of from 2.75 per cent to 12 per cent with entire freedom 
from arrest or prosecution, but if the same person makes one- 
half per cent beer or ale he is in danger of “hell fire,” to 
quote the Scriptures. No wonder that the referendum in New 
York passed by a great yote. No wonder the referendum in 
Illinois passed by a great vote. I knew they would when on 
May 25, 1926, I introduced the following resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution 30 


Whereas it appearing that the proposition to submit the vexed ques- 
tion of prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as provided 
in the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
and in the prohibition enforcement act to the people for further con- 
sideration and settlement, as authorized by the State of New York 
and as proposed elsewhere, is finding favor throughout the conntry, 
evidenced by the expressions of leading citizens and officials regardless 
of their former attitude on the question; and 

Whereas a fair and legal determination of the question may only be 
ascertained by and through the election methods provided by the sev- 
eral States of the Union; and 

Whereas it is needful for the peace and contentment of the people 
that this question be removed from the realm of controversy and from 
American polities in which it is now overshadowing all else to the 
great detriment of the right solution of economic and other problems: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (ihe Senate concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress of the United States that the 
people in the respective States of which they are citizens should be 
accorded early opportunity to express, by ballot, their true s€ntiment 
upon the question now disturbing the tranquility of the Republic, viz: 

First. Shall there be modification of the so-called Volstead Act; and 
if so, to what extent? 

Second. Shall the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution be 
modified or repealed? 

And to this end the President of the United States is requested 
respectfully to invite the constituted authorities of the several States 
to provide, as uniformly as may be, for the submission of this question 
to the sovereign electors of their respective States for their decision at 
the earliest practicable date. 


The pending appropriation is probably one of the last of its 
kind, so note it well. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuardia] had stricken out the $500,000 advance payments 
for snoopers, but with that exception the appropriation will 
pass the House, as follows; 


For expenses to enforce the provisions of the national prohibition act 
and the act entitled “An act to provide for the registration of, with 
collectors of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon, all 
persons who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dis- 
pense, sell, distribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes,“ approved De- 
cember 17, 1914, as amended by the revenue act of 1918, and the act 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to prohibit the 
Importation and use of opium for other than medicinal purposes,“ ap- 
proved February 9, 1909,” as amended by the act of May 26, 1922, 
known as the narcotic drugs import and export act, including the 
employment of executive officers, agents, inspectors, chemists, assistant 
chemists, supervisors, clerks, and messengers in the field and in the 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue in the District of Columbia, to be ap- 
pointed as authorized by law; not to exceed $50,000 for the collection 
and dissemination of information on law enforcement, including the 
necessary printing in connection therewith; the securing of evidence 
of violations of the acts; the purchase of such supplies, equipment, 
mechanical devices, laboratory supplies, books, and such other expendi- 
tures as may be necessary in the District of Columbia and the several 
field offices; hire, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles when necessary; and for 
rental of necessary quarters; in all, $13,320,405, of which amount not 
to exceed $590,000 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Provided, That not to exceed $1,320,440 of the 
foregoing sum shall be expended for enforcement of the provisions of 
the said acts of December 17, 1914, and May 26, 1922, and the See- 
retary of the Treasury may authorize the use by narcotic agents of 
motor vehicles confiscated under the provisions ef the act of March 3, 
1925, and pay the maintenance, repair, and operation thereof from 
this allotment: Provided further, That not to exceed $500,000 of the 
total amount appropriated shall be available for advances to be made 
by special disbursing agents when authorized by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided further, That no money herein appropriated 
for the enforcement of the national prohibition act, the customs laws, 
or internal revenue laws shall be used to pay for storage in any private 
warehouse of intoxicating liquors or other property in connection there- 
with seized pursuant to said acts and necessary to be stored where 
there is available for that purpose space in a Government warehouse 
or other suitable Government property in the judicial district wherein 
such property was seized, or in an adjacent judicial district; and when 
such seized property is stored in an adjacent district the jurisdiction 
ever such property in the district wherein it was seized shall not be 
affected thereby. 


The American people are returning to sanity on the drink 
question. It is only a matter of time when the Volstead Act 
will be superseded by a law which will bring wine and beer to 
the American people to drink instead of diverted alcohol and 
moonshine. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Black of New York: Page 20, line 19, after 
the word “ thereby“ insert: “ Provided, that no part of this appropria- 
tion is used to prosecute cooperative farm organizations processing or 
Selling beer not intoxicating in fact.” 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have offered this amendment, not with any 
hope, of course, of having you gentlemen help me out on it. 
You have not yet attained the age of reason on this big ques- 
tion, but it did occur to me that something more might be said 
on the nice question of our obligations that arose out of the 
debate between the wet GALLIVAN, of Massachusetts, and the 
dry, to-day, Mappen, of Illinois. 

I confess that when the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations stretches out full length and waves 
his silver thatch and then raises that great right hand of his 
like Aimee McPherson, I am sometimes carried away, and to- 
day, when he denounced us as not being for law enforcement, 
I felt like crawling out of this Chamber because I was with 
GatiivAx. But then I realized that sometimes orators, when 
they get highly excited and make a lot of noise and use the 
most violent gestures, are then most illogical, and it occurred 
to me that we are not here to carry out in any automatic 
way the wishes of the Anti-Saloon League or the wishes of any- 
body. We are here to-day, just as we are here at any other 
time, as legislators. We are not here as law-enforcement offi- 
cers. We are not here bound to carry out the wishes of the 
Prohibition Unit on this matter to every dollar and every dime. 
We are here to use our own judgment about this appropriation. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Not just yet. 

We are here to consider whether or not primarily, as appro- 
priating officials, this appropriation of public moneys will be 
wasteful. The evidence is that the money will be wasted. We 
are here to consider the needs of this service as compared with 
the needs of other services such as the Army and the Navy, 
farm propostions, and kindred subjects. This is not the only 
law of the United States. This is not the only law on which 
the money of the United States must be expended. 

We are confined to certain expenditures based on what is 
supposed to be a balanced budget. This thing carries appro- 
priations to the extreme point for a nonenforceable law. I do 
not think I have any constitutional obligation to spend every 
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cent of the public money that the Prohibition Unit desires to 
have spent. s 

Why, some of you gentlemen have taken the position that we 
ought to surrender our power to the Anti-Saloon League; the 
Anti-Saloon League should legislate; the Anti-Saloon League 
should prosecute; the Anti-Saloon League should try, should 
convict, should punish, and, in most cases, should execute by 
capital punishment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not well known that the 
et League does appoint the prohibition enforcement 
agents? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. In many districts. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Most of them. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes; and I think they ought to 
come to us, and then they might get some honest enforcement 
agents. 

My thought on the question of constitutional obligation is 
that in my work here I am just as “ constitutional“ as anybody 
in the House, and I take the same viewpoint that the rest of 
you take. I am just as “constitutional” as I can be consistent 
with my chances of reelection. [Laughter and applause]. 

I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Then the gentleman does not agree 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes in order to answer the 
gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEY. I was wondering if the gentleman agrees with 
his distinguished colleague who spoke yesterday, that it is 
the duty of the men from the greater city of New York to 
oppose the enforcement of every law to which your people are 
opposed. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. No; not necessarily. 

AR O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes; sure. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman is referring to 
myself when he makes the statement, but the gentleman is 
limiting it to the people of the city of New York. What I 
said was the people of my State or the people of my country. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes; I understand. I think the 
gentleman himself comes from our great State, and the gentle- 
man will recall what happened on election day on this great 
referendum, and I am sure the gentleman does not think it is 
within the spirit of the referendum to throw away all this 
money of New York State on something they do not want and 
something we can not do. Do not be wasteful. It is my con- 
stitutional duty and it is your constitutienal duty not to waste 
the funds of the United States. 

Mr. TOLLEY. It is your duty and mine to stand for law 
and order. I do not believe that we can subscribe to the 
statement made yesterday without limitation by the gentleman 
from New York, I shall fight every effort to enforce any law 
to which my people are opposed.” [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk may read in my time from the hearings on page 252 
in reply to what the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MILL] 
had read from the hearings. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 


REDUCTION OF ILLICIT DIVERSION OF ALCOHOL 


General ANDREWS. In time we will only have to deal with the 
illicit manufacturer. To-day we have to deal with the diversion of 
industrial alcohol. Since I got this Federal squad which von author- 
ized last June—of course, it takes time to get it organized—the assist- 
ance which those experts have been giving to my administrators has 
resulted in the three months of July, August, and September, or dur- 
ing the first three months in which the new scheme was effective, in 
reducing the diversion of industrial alcohol by 4,000,000 gallons plus 
as compared with the same three months of the year before. 

I will turn now to a discussion of industrial alcohol as a second 
source of supply: Last year, when I was here, we were concentrating 
our efforts upon the independent denaturing plants. That was good, 
but it was not sufficient, because the manufacturing permittee, who 
has authority to withdraw alcohol to use in his manufactures, may 
still get that alcohol, even if there are no independent denaturing 
plants, from distillers. Therefore, in its final analysis, the elimina- 
tion of the manufacturing permittee who is not legitimate and who 
diverts alcoho] is necessary in order to completely cure this evil, 
Now, we may eliminate him only by citing him to a hearing. 
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The CHaman. Let me see if I understand that: You grant a 
permit to an individual or company to use alcohol in business. 

General Anprews. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. But, instead of using it legitimately in the busi- 
ness, he may divert it to other purposes, and that is what you are 
seeking to eliminate. 

General ANxpbuzws. That is it; yes, sir. 

The CusmmMan, To what extent does that happen? ; 

General ANDrews. That is really now the main source of diversion. 
It can not be measured exactly. That is impossible, because we only 
know definitely that it is being diverted when we get hold of it and 
stop it. However, we have stopped over 4,000,000 gallons during the 
months of July, Angust, and September, as compared with the same 
three months a year ago, and it is fair to assume that most of that 
we have stopped would have been diverted to beverage uses. There- 
fore there were 16,000,000 gallons a year that probably were being 
diverted. 

Now, I was explaining that the only way we could eliminate that 
was to bring the permittee in for a revocation hearing when we feel 
that we have evidence that he is using his permit illegitimately. When 
we have that evidence, we cite him to a hearing, but we must produce 
evidence just the same as we would in a court hearing, because if we 
have not good evidence he can take us into court and the judge will 
very properly restore his permit. It is a rather slow process and 
requires a careful preparation of the cases, As I have said, however, 
one by one, we are cutting off those permittees who divert alcohol. 

The Cmamsax. How can you determine whether the amount of 
diversion is greater or smaller than it was in previous years? 

General ANpgEws. The amount withdrawn by those permittees who 
have permits to withdraw alcohol for mannfacturing purposes has been 
reduced as a result of those efforts by 4,000,000 plus gallons in those 
three months. In other words, they have withdrawn that much less 
than they withdrew during the same period the year before. That is 
all we have to go by. The presumption is that most of that alcohol 
would have been used for beverage purposes, because the legitimate use 
of alcohol has increased. Therefore we may assume as true that more 
of the alcohol withdrawn was used legitimately than the year before. 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. Down in Atlanta we have a very 
brilliant sporting editor, named Morgan Blake, who writes a 
lively fascinating column called Sportanic Eruptions.” Yes- 
terday we had a sort of “sportanic eruption,” an annual wet 
ebullition from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
VAN]. The language he used concerning patriotic dry leaders 
was intemperate and bitter enough to break its force wherever 
published on the American continent. I remind my colleagues 
that whether a man drinks liquor or “ thinks liquor” it makes 
him say and do wild and foolish things, and the whole fabric of 
Mr. GAtiivan’s violent diatribe of yesterday falls in the follow- 
ing intemperate paragraph: 

I am opposed to what I consider the plunder of the Public Treasury 
by the most impudent and insatiable gang of grafters, Pharisees, and 
humbugs the American Republic has eyer been confronted with; who, 
mocking the names of religion and morality, are engaged in the futile 
task of attempting to enforce a law repugnant to the conscience of the 
enlightened portion of the Nation, insulting to its Intelligence, danger- 
ous to decency, law, and order, and perilous to the integrity and safety 
of this Republic. It is a law enacted in the hour of the Nation's peril 
and the absence of its manhood and defenders at the battle front 
[applause]; a decree of disorder and disgrace railroaded through the 
Congress by fraud and deception on the part of some men who betrayed 
their constituents while under the threats and terrorism of a militant 
minority of moral monstrosities; a law enacted under the whips and 
lashes of the forces of organized hypocrisy and bigotry, who, unable or 
unwilling to face the enemies of thelr country in Europe, were both 
able and willing to wreck the morale and character of the Nation and 
inflict upon it more injury than any foe, foreign or domestic, has ever 
afflicted it with. 


This statement is both historically and morally wide of the 
facts. The prohibition law was enacted after several gener- 
ations of education and agitation, after 33 States had already 
banished the saloon by local enactment, and instead of our 
taking advantage of the “absence of the Nation's defenders,” 
I remind the wet gentleman from Boston that the eighteenth 
amendment was enacted by a Congress elected with that as 
the burning issue. Yes; and elected several months before a 
single soldier sailed for France. Again listen to Mr. GaLtrvan’s 
“ gallivanting” folly: 


Eternal vigilance is still the price of Mberty, and it is more so the 
price of common honesty. The Anti-Saloon League can not very well 
escape our observation; we need diligence rather than vigilance to deal 
with its predatory activities, since it is noisy, nasty, and noxious in its 
utterances, impudent and sudacions in its demands, and can always 
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be found in the vicinity of the cash box ready to snatch a dollar that 


is not nailed down. [Laughter and applause.] 


About 100 per cent of that laughter and applause, I will war- 
rant, came from the “ wets,” who doubtless never witnessed an 
Anti-Saloon League free-will offering, and who certainly never 
gave a dollar to this unselfish, patriotic cause. And if the 
“wets” never gave a dollar of this money it is certainly none 
of their business what we “drys” do with ours, just so it is 
used for patriotic purposes. 

No man was ever forced to give a subscription to the Anti- 
Saloon League work. Openly and aboveboard the work has 
been joyously done to offset by clean ballots and honest methods 
the huge subscriptions of the old-time brewer and saloon keeper 
who corrupted our politics for generations and who planned 
their blood-stained fortunes and political victories on the down- 
fall of American homes and the debauchery of American youth, 

No keener, cleaner man lives in America’s public life than 
Wayne B. Wheeeler, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Bianton] truly said yesterday that while the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gaturvan] may be popular among a cer- 
tain contingent of “thirsty” Bostonians, Wayne B. Wheeler, 
as the designated representative of the prohibition forces of 
the Nation, “holds the confidence of the moral forces of the 
United State of America.” [Applause.] 

After deluging and shocking the refined tastes of this House 
by such characteristic expressions as “ the jackals ” and “ turkey 
buzzards” of prohibition, as applied to God-fearing men and 
women who carried the eighteenth amendment into the Con- 
stitution, wrapped in the prayers, the tears, and the conse- 
crated labors of the most unselfish patriotism any nation ever 
255 the “wet” gentleman from Boston runs amuck as 
‘ollows: 


So, to return to my original thesis, I am inveterately and unalter- 
ably opposed to wasting money on impossible schemes, for in the last 
accounting the money paid out to the prohibition enforcement law 
will be found in the pockets of bootleggers and Mexican propagandists, 
Masquerading under many sweet euphemisms and taking orders from 
Wheelerism. 


Surely this is the capstone of irreverent recklessness in this 
“wet” citadel of fury and folly. Everybody who knows and 
loves the truth knows that there is no more connection between 
Mexico’s internal affairs and the enforcement of prohibition 
in the United States of America than there is between: the 
seventeenth cousin of Semiramis and the man in the moon. 
Verily, the contemplation of “boozeaucracy” has given the 
Been ” Bostonian a “diarrhea of words and a constipation of 

eas.” 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hur] tries to jolly 
me privately and publicly about supporting a “dripping wet 
in Maryland.” 

I remind him that I only adyised my dry Democratic friends 
to support a wet Democrat instead of a “pussyfooting wet 
Republican.” For, if I am going up against a wet, I want a 
square-shooting “ wet" instead of a hesitating, equivocating 
candidate who winks at the drys out of one eye and makes 
goo-goo eyes at the wets when the drys are not looking. The 
supremest need of American public life is a sober, stalwart 
leadership, loyal to the Constitution and loyal to God. 

To-day we have had from several wet speakers frequent 
references to the Anti-Saloon League and its so-called med- 
dling in politics.’ I am wondering why these gentlemen 
should seem so anxious that there shall be no extra activity 
outside of official channels for the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law by a patriotic “dry” organization when they have 
said nothing whatever about their own meddlesome wet“ 
organizations and associations against the probibition amend- 
ment. 

I hold in my hand a sheaf of letters which I have displayed 
all over this country showing the activities of some “ wet” 
organizations in an effort to raise money to defeat all “dry” 
men possible and to elect all “ wet” men possible. 

Here is one signed by the national secretary, G. F. Hinckley, 
dated March 16, 1925, addressed to a business firm, in which 
he asks money to help carry on the program of an intensive 
effort to defeat all “dry” men in the next election. Here is 
one dated July 12, 1926, from the Voluntary Committee of this 
association against the prohibition amendment, with head- 
quarters in Washington. Here are subscription cards and 
addressed envelopes like they are sending to people all over the 
land asking for money to defeat dry men and elect wet men. 

Ok all the gall I ever heard of or have seen displayed it is 
on the part of these hyper wets. [Applause.] There are two 
kinds of wets—some decent conservative wets, and then there 
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are some dripping wets. [Laughter.] The dripping wets are 
those who stand up here openly and tell you that they will 
oppose every effort to enforce constitutional prohibition. They 
think it “perfectly awful“ for the “drys” to organize and raise 
funds to carry on their honest work, but they say nothing 
whateyer about the great wet organizations that are doing the 
same thing from their standpoint, with their headquarters right 
here in the Nation’s Capital, and boasting that they have their 
ramifications of organization in practically every State in the 
Tnion. 

I heard of a man in my country who owed three creditors. 
They came to him and asked for a settlement. He said com- 
placently: “I have nothing at all left. I am a ruined man.” 
They asked, Who owns the house you live in?” He said, 
“My wife.“ They asked, Who owns the house over there 
that you have been getting rent on for 20 years?’ And he 
said, That belongs to my daughter.“ Who owns that house 
on the other corner on which you have been collecting rent 
for 25 years?” He said, That belongs to my son. I have 
nothing left, gentlemen, but my poor wornout body. You can 
take that and divide it among yourselves.” [Laughter.] One 
of the creditors was a bright Jew, and he said, “ Vell, gentle- 
men, if we are going to divide the gentleman's body, I will 
just take his gall.” [Laughter.]. Gentlemen, of all the gall, 
of all the monumental gall, of all the unpatriotic gall, of all 
the unfumigated gall ever known since Columbus discovered 
America it is displayed by these voluble wets who criticize the 
Anti-Saloon League for supporting the men who support the 
sober Constitution of our country and who are trying to pro- 
mote national sobriety, but who say nothing. Oh, the gall of 
these wets of the 42 wet organizations that are scattered from 
coast to coast raising money and organizing politics to defeat 
our constitutional law. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DOWELL). 
man from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is thers 
objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks to 
answer the gentleman. I was the only Member of the House 
that he mentioned by name. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman object to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I simply ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment already pending. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the time be 
divided between the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL] and 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
great interest to the remarks of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Ursnawi, and I did not object to his request to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp; but I rise to call to his attention 
a statement contained in the Evening Sun of ‘Baltimore City 
of yesterday, December 9, 1926, of the deplorable condition now 
existing in the State of Georgia, and when he extends his 
remarks I ask him to explain to the committee and to the 
House how it is that in the great State of Georgia, blest as it 
is by the activities of the Anti-Saloon League, there exists 
the condition which is described by that newspaper as follows: 


“Dry Georgia” retains lead in seizures of distilleries and stills, 
records show. 

Federal agents in year bag 19,425 alcoholic devices. That State 
and North Carolina yielded one-fourth of all captured mash, 


I submit that, and will be very glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Certainly. I just said I would. 

Mr. UPSHAW. In general terms I will say to the gentle 
man from Maryland that that means that the State of Georgia 
is making an honest effort to bring to the bar of justice all 
offenders, while over in Baltimore and wet Maryland the ideals 


The time of the gentle- 
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are so dripping wet that they do not pay much attention to 
such things. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia is in line with his usual 
Statements, but let me call his attention to what further appears 
in the newspaper to which I have referred. In a dispatch dated 
Washington, December 9, I read the following: 


“Dry Georgia,” home of Representative WILLIAM D. Ursnaw, still 
leads the Nation in the number of illicit stills and distilleries found 
by Federal agents, according to the annual report on still seizures just 
made public here by the Prohibition Unit. 


Mr. BLANTON and Mr, UPSHAW rose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from Georgia is 
wrong in his inference about Baltimore and the State of Mary- 
land, because from the reports that I get from Baltimore and 
Maryland the people over there are waking up and paying more 
attention to these things. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentle- 
man is right. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. It seems to me that the report 
of seizures in the State of Georgia as against seizures in Mary- 
land only shows that the Georgia bootlegger is a little dumber 
than the Baltimore one. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Possibly; and I want to also sug- 
gest that perhaps one reason why the Maryland people woke 
up is that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursuaw] came 
over into Maryland and advocated the election of a dripping 
wet candidate for the United States Senate. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in two 
minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. And I ask unanimous consent to have one 
of those two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois that all debate upon the paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in two minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the most important motion 
this afternoon, so far as the consideration of the House went, 
was the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
GALLIVAN] to strike out the appropriation for enforcement. To 
my mind the most interesting development is this: The general 
in command of the forces opposed to prohibition enforcement 
to-day has been the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
GALLIVAN]. 

But his army comes almost entirely from Tammany, in New 
York. If the gentleman will reoffer his motion when in the 
House as“a motion to recommit, we can get a record vote and 
demonstrate that fact. I am wondering who is his board of 
strategy. I am wondering whether the board of strategy has 
been in Tammany Hall, and whether Al Smith is a member 
of the board. I do not believe he was; I do not believe Al 
Smith, even with the development to-day of Tammany opposing 
any appropriation for enforcement of the law, is prepared to 
go before the country, not only as the wet candidate for Presi- 
dent but as the candidate of the wets who are opposed to the 
enforcement of the law; and yet the attitude of Tammany on 
this floor to-day places him before the country as that kind of 
a candidate. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack] which, without 
objection, will be again reported, 

There was no objection and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment of Mr. Black of New York. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fuel and water for yessels, stations, and houses of refuge, 
83,100,000. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise my remarks made before the committee a 
moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For freight, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
expenses, except membership fees, of officers when officially detailed to 
attend meetings of associations for the promotion of publie health, and 
the packing, crating, drayage, and transportation of the personal effects 
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of commissioned officers, pharmacists, and nurses of the Public Health 
Service, upon permanent change of station, $25,000. s 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I moye to 
strike out the last word. I would like to have the attention of 
the chairman for a moment to obtain some information. The 
paragraph just read is: 

For freight, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
expenses, except membership fees, of officers when officially detailed to 
attend meetings of associations for the promotion of public health, and 
the packing, crating, drayage, and transportation of the personal effects 
of commissioned officers, pharmacists, and nurses of the Public Health 
Service, upon permanent change of station, $25,000. 


And that paragraph leads me to ask this question. I saw a 
statement a few days ago purporting to be an opinion from the 
comptroller that when officials of the Government were trans- 
ferred from one place to another they will not be allowed 
trayeling expenses. 

Mr. MADDEN. This authorizes that; we can not stop it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here is an authorization in 
this bill for a particular service. Now, let us take any other 
service 

Mr. MADDEN. Any other service is entitled to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will we have to have an 
authorization placed in each appropriation bill? It is a matter 
of great importance, as I happen to know about it. 3 

Mr. MADDEN. We have already done so in two or three 
eases in the Interior appropriation bill. We must have each 
place where the traveling allowance is authorized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The chairman of- the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has that in mind? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Take the matter of immigra- 
tion 

Mr. MADDEN, Where a man is transferred from one station 
to another it will be a great injustice to ask that the man pay 
his own traveling expenses. It could not be done, and nobody 
asks that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am glad to have that state- 
ment, and I withdraw the proforma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the maintenance and expenses of the division of venereal diseases, 
established by sections 3 and 4, Chapter XV of the act approved July 
9, 1918, including personal and other services in the field and in the 
Distriet of Columbia, $70,000, of which amount not to exceed $28,000 
may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. Mr. Chairman, I would like the attention 
of the Committee on Appropriations. Yesterday there was 
some reference to the annual report of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the statement made by the comptroller to the effect 
that there is now a species of maladministration which he is 
unable to correct resulting in the expenditure of a very con- 
siderable amount beyond the expenditures contemplated by 
the Congress in the enactment of appropriation laws. He 
recommends specific legislation which he thinks would afford 
some remedy, and he says more generally, and I quote from his 
report— 

I have respectfully to suggest the wisdom of a comprehensive study 
of our present system for effecting payment of Government obliga- 
tions with a view to the adoption of a systenr which will encourage 
law observance in the use of public funds, reduce to a minimum 
unauthorized payments and effect the economies that are possible, 


I understand the gentleman’s committee is without jurisdic- 
tion to propose legislation except with respect to direct appro- 
priations, and it seems under the rules of the House, as they 
now are, there is no committee that has authority to consider 
the suggestions of the Comptroller General and report legis- 
lation, if it be advised that legislation is necessary. The 
gentleman himself suggested sometime ago, during the last 
session of Congress, the expediency of eliminating the 11 
standing committees which now are intrusted with the duty 
of considering expenditures in the various executive depart- 
ments, and substituting a single committee of 21. If there 
were such a committee now, there would not be any difficulty 
about that committee taking up the recommendations of the 
Comptroller General, considering them and reporting any legis- 
lation to the House that it might deem advisable. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have felt, I will say to the gentleman from 
Virginia, that is the one missing link in our fiscal organization 
where we are weak where we ought to be strong. If we had 
such a committee as the gentleman has called to our attention 
now, it would be a very wonderful assistance to the Committee 
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on Appropriations in studying problems, investigating facts 
which would enable them to keep in closé touch with the 
Comptroller General and between the Comptroller General and 
the Expenditures Committee and Appropriations Committee, 
I think we could, and I feel sure we would so organize the 
expenditures after the money is appropriated for them as to 
keep all the expending officers of the Government within the 
law, to say the least. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It was stated here yesterday that 
the Comptroller General said something like $200,000,000 a 
year is the excess ë 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think he said that, but I think 
he said something like $200,000,000 all together. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not find any amount given 
in his report. 

Mr. MADDEN. Probably $200,000,000 or $300,000,000. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Some such statement was made on 
the floor yesterday. 

Mr. MADDEN. There might be that sum. I intend, as soon 
as I haye an hour's time free, to ask the House to authorize 
the publication of the annual report of the Comptroller General, 
Which I think well worth reading, in a public document, so 
there could be a wide distribution of them. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Virginia may be extended for two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Virginia be 
extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My friend from IIlinois will per- 
haps recall that I talked to him during the last session about 
the proposal he just mentioned, of a committee of 21 in place 
of the numerous small committees that do not function. Fol- 
lowing that conversation I offered a resolution which is pending 
before the Committee on Rules at the present time. It con- 
tains the proposition which the gentleman approves, 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad to hear the gentleman's state- 
ment. I intend to ask to have the report of the Comptroller 
General printed as a public document and have it circulated 
widely enough to get people interested and obtain a background 
that will help us to do the thing we ought to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion with regard to one central committee on expenditures 
is splendid. With perhaps one or two exceptions, I do not think 
that the 10 special committees on expenditures have had a 
meeting in 10 years. I ask to be recognized, to get the floor 
for a few minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am certainly glad that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations intends to haye General 
McCarl’s report printed as a public document. 

Whether my judgment or conclusion would be worth any- 
thing or not, if I were called upon to select the one man most 
valuable to the people of this country, I would select the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mabpzx I, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. [Applause.] The next man, the man next 
most yaluable to the people of this country, I would select 
Gen. J. R. McCarl, the Comptroller General of the United 
States. I hope the Members who have not yet checked up the 
Comptroller General's department will go down to the old 
Pension Building, which is now occupied by his auditing plant, 
and check up the work he is doing for you and your constitu- 
ents. He is saving hundreds of millions of dollars every year 
for the taxpayers of this Nation. He has a wonderful plant, 
and his work is efficacious, efficient, and valuable, because he 
is responsible only to the Congress of the country. 

Every time the Navy Department wants to expend money 
when it has no authority of law to do so, he stops it, and then 
you find the Navy Department coming here to some committee 
with a bill to clip his wings and hamstring him and take some 
of his power away from him. And so with the War Depart- 
ment. 

He sits across the table with big admirals who seek to spend 
money without authority of law, and he also sits across the 
table with big generals of the Army when they are trying to 
persuade bim to let them spend money without authority of 
law, and he makes them all hew to the line. General McCarl 
is one of the most valuable men that the American people have 
to protect them and their interests, and I hope that our com- 
mittees, when these yarious departments bring in their special 
bills to get around General McCarl, will look into the matter 
with circumspection and will protect him and uphold him. 
[Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the judges’ increase of salary bill, which 
was passed yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
bill indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, the bill to increase the salary 
of Federal judges of all courts throughout the United States 
should receive the hearty support of all Members of Congress. 
To none other could this application be made, 

It is well known that the purchasing power of a dallar to- 
day is shrunken and the salaries of a decade ago, in many 
classes and lines of endeavor, require readjustment. The Chief 
Executive of our Government, a coordinate branch, is amply 
provided for with a salary of $75,000 per annum, but the pres- 
ent salaries of judges, from the Supreme Court down, are 
ridiculously low. The discrepancy is more apparent and shock- 
ing when compared with the salaries paid by other governments 
for similar work. Our Government, as has often been said, is 
a government of laws and not of men, but we need the highest 
type of lawyer with a background, both of learning and prac- 
tical experience in the court room; a man of the highest 
esthetic type and of character, free and unhampered in every 
way, so that as he sits on the bench he is not swayed or influ- 
enced except by a desire to do justice. 

The man on the bench, of course, like all others, must sup- 
port himself and his family and provide for the education of 
his children and save for future wants and unexpected events. 
The statute provides that a Federal judge shall not engage 
in any other occupation. Formerly, in the early days of our 
Government, a judge might engage in other business, run a 
farm, and so forth. But now a judge must confine himself to 
the work of his office, and often, after a hard, tedious day in 
court, upon leaving the bench, he must repair to his chambers 
and work far into the night. 

It is the ambition of nearly every lawyer that he be called 
to the bench, But we must be careful that the judiciary sys- 
tem be protected so that the call will appeal to the trained 
individual and not to the rich and wealthy alone. The proper 
man, selected for his training and legal ability, but without 
personal property of any magnitude, must be placed in a 
position of comparative security. His necessary requirements 
should be adequately provided for, and it is unnecessary to 
say that if the proper person is called to the bench the call 
should be answered without indulging in the question which 
might seem to be an insuperable barrier, “How much does 
it pay?” Let us not think of the bench as a job or a political 
reward, 

The judges of the great cities and of our metropolitan dis- 
trict work under a terrific pressure, and although we have in- 
creased the number of judges from time to time the work on 
the bench is very exacting. A judge must be learned, wise, 
and sagacious, of unquestionable integrity and character, and 
free from any political influence whatever in order to perform 
acceptably the duties of his office. We demand this of a judge, 
and more besides. In England we find that the Lord Chan- 
cellor gets the equivalent of $50,000; the Lord Chief Justice, 
$40,000; the members of the courts of appeal, $30,000; and 
others $20,000; and so in Scotland and Ireland. 

Consider the situation of our judges in New York passing 
upon intricate proceedings in cases arising from patent litiga- 
tion, the Sherman antitrust law, approving or disapproving 
reorganization, administering the criminal law, and a number 
of other classes of litigation. Many of these cases require not 
only a judge of extensive learning but one of experience at 
the bar. Many of our judges have had to retire because of 
the inadequate salary. They do not desire to leaye the bench, 
but simply can not afford to stay on the bench and adequately 
proyide for their families on the salaries they are now being 
paid. To recent appointees it might be said that they took up 
the work knowing that the salary was low and it is not for 
them to complain now; but with the increase of business it is 
necessary that they be placed in a position of security, so that 
the sacrifice they make will not be too burdensome. 

You do not want a judge on the bench who takes it because 
it is a job. The New York State Legislature has dealt gen- 
erously with this problem, and the salary of a supreme justice 
was $17,500, and in recent years it has been raised to $22,500, 
and the building they occupy is across the street from the 
Federal building where district judges hold court. Of course, 
the cost of living is different in various sections of the coun- 
‘try, and that is a problem that Congress can not spend much 
time on. 
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It was our great John Marshall who said: 

I have always believed, from my earliest youth until now, that the 
greatest curse that an angry Heaven had ever visited upon an ungrate- 
ful and a sinning people was an ignorant, a corrupt, and a dependent 
judiciary, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HELENA, MONT., ASSAY OFFICE 


Salaries: For compensation of officers and other employees, $5,280; 
for incidental and contingent expenses, $1,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, WILLIAMSON; Page 35, after line 24, insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Deadwood, 8. Dak., Assay Office, salaries: For compensation of 
officers and employees, $5,480; for incidental and contingent expenses, 
5300.“ 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the matter of retaining an assay oftice at Deadwood, 
S. Dak., has been contested more or less in this House ever 
since 1 have been a Member, and, in fact, long before that time. 
It has been contended by the Committee on Appropriations and 
by the Treasury Department that there has not been sufficient 
business at Deadwood, S. Dak., to justify the retention of an 
assay office there. From the standpoint of income that might be 
said of more than half of the assay offices in the country, 
because there are few of them that pay the expenses of 
operation. 

The value of an assay office does not lie in the number of de- 
posits of bullion. The Committee on Appropriations seems to 
have taken the view that the usefulness of an assay office 
must be gauged by the amount of bullion deposited and taken 
care of at the assay office. As a matter of fact, the amount of 
bullion deposited at an assay office is of minor importance and 
of very little consequence except at two or three. There is 
mined within a radius of a few miles of this assay office more 
gold than is produced in the vicinity of any other assay office 
in the United States. The appropriation for the assay office 
has not been sufficient in a dozen years to enable the office to 
buy the gold that is mined in its vicinity. The large producers 
have been compelled to send their bullion to Denver or New 
York, because the local office has not had sufficient funds to 
take care of their bullion, and the result is that there is not 
very much there in the way of deposits. But that assay office 
in the last fiscal year made 404 assays. That is not a bad 
showing as assay offices go. 

The greatest value of an assay office in most mining com- 
munities lies in the fact that it serves those who are developing 
the country as a mining region—the prospectors, the miners, 
and discoverers of ores—in analyzing their samples and making 
assays. In this respect the office at Deadwood has been a use- 
ful office in the past and will continue to be a useful office if 
permitted to live. 

Take the assay office at Salt Lake City, Utah. How much 
do the deposits there amount to? Only $58,000, an inconse- 
quential sum. Those deposits might be sent to any other office 
in the country without hardship. If the assay office at Salt 
Lake City has any value at all to the miners in Utah it lies in 
the fact that they can go there and have their ore samples 
assayed. As such, it serves a useful purpose and should be 
maintained, and not because of a few deposits. 

The Black Hills in South Dakota have a greater variety of 
minerals than any other region in the United States of their 
size, and I except none. In the neighborhood of $6,000,000 
worth of gold is mined there annually. That section also pro- 
duces considerable quantities of silver, tin, lead, and other 
minerals too numerous to mention. An assay office is needed 
there and it ought to be retained there. The sum required to 
run that office is only $5,480 plus $300 for contingent expenses, 
making altogether $5,780, not a very large sum. It is not 
expected that these assay offices will pay expenses any more 
than other Government activities. The question is, Do their 
usefulness justify the expense? I think all of them operate at 
a loss to the Government with possibly one or two exceptions, 
but they do serve the very useful function of giving aid and 
encouragement to prospecting and discovery work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, $5,780 will be thrown in the 
sewer if this amendment is adopted. The assay office at Dead- 
wood occupies eight rooms in the post-office building at Dead- 
wood that could be used for some legitimate purpose if they 


were not there. The rent of these rooms is worth something 
to the public. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Let me say to the gentleman, so far 
as occupying eight rooms is concerned, that if you call cubby- 
holes rooms, perhaps that is true, but they are basement rooms 
for the most part, which you could not rent for any purpose, 
The Government has no use for them except as assay offices 
and workrooms. 

Mr. MADDEN, They are occupying eight rooms, anyway. 
The gentleman admits that. They had six deposits at this 
assay office last year, and the value of the ore which was de- 
posited amounted to $3,150. Now, fhe Government does not 
own that ore, you know, That is the value of the ore. 

Mr. BYRNS. Three of those deposits were from mines and 
three were of old jewelry? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and they made 404 assays at $1 apiece. 
They had a revenue of $404, and we are paying $5,780 to main- 
tain the office. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman tell us how much 
the revenue of the Salt Lake City office is? He will find it is 
less than that. 

Mr. MADDEN. In 1925 they had 16 deposits; they went 
down from 16 to 6, and the value of the deposits in 1925 was 
$12,533. In the consideration of this question the Director of 
the Mint was before the committee, and I asked him, “Is there 
any reason why this office should be maintained?” He said, 
“Absolutely none”; and he had just come from there. He had 
made a personal survey. I would like nothing better than to 
be able to do just what my friend from South Dakota would 
like to have me do; but we have an obligation here, and that 
obligation is to do the thing that ought to be done. Now, what 
ought to be done, based on the facts I haye just disclosed? 
Do you think we ought to maintain the office and pay $5,780 
a year to maintain it, or do you think, in the face of the facts 
I have given you, we ought to close it? It is up to you. We 
have an obligation to perform, and one of our greatest obliga- 
tions is to see that no dollar of the taxpayers’ money is wasted; 
and I just tell you, without any fear of successful contradiction, 
that if you spend this money to keep this office open, every 
dollar of it will be wasted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. . 

Mr. McSWAIN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the chairman a question. 
I desire to ask the chairman this question: In what part of this 
bill is the appropriation providing for the salaries of guards 
at the Treasury Building? Under what items would that come? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is in the chief clerk's office. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Their salaries do not seem to be fixed by 
this bill. Are they fixed by the general law? 

Mr. MADDEN. By the general law, under the classification 
act. They are all under the classification act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


New York, N. I., customhouse: For renewal of water-supply system, 
833,500. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a question with reference to this 
appropriation. This is an appropriation for renewal of water- 
supply system, New York customhouse, $33,500. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is for water pipes. They are all cor- 
roded, and we have to take them up and put in new pipe. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That answers the question fully. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of rural carriers, auxiliary carriers, substitutes for rural 
carriers on annual and sick leave, clerks in charge of rural stations, 
and tolls and ferriage, Rural Delivery Service, and for the incidental 
expenses thereof, $105,506,000, 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
out the last word. 

I simply want to interrogate the chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois. I believe it was last year we had quite a dis- 
cussion of the rural-route appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. We did. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does this item carry sufficient 
money to take care of all the approved routes? 

Mr. MADDEN. We made a very comprehensive examination 
when the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General was before us, 
in the course of which we asked him whether he had complied 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
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with the mandate of the House at the time we gave him 
$1,600,000 extra, $350,000 of which was made immediately avail- 
able, in the establishment, extension, and increase of frequency 
of Rural Delivery Service. He stated he had, and that he had 
money enough in this item, in response to the questions we 
asked, not only to carry on the existing frequency of service 
and the existing number of routes but to establish all the routes 
that would be needed to meet every emergency, and that he 
only had 40 applications for new routes, and that they were 
being adjudicated without delay. The gentleman from Ten- 
Sees [Mr. Byrns] and myself both pressed that matter very 

a 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I was satisfied the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Tennessee would be very 
zealous in looking after this particular item. I knew, how- 
ever, they were in the minority on the committee and I was 
fearful that some of the others might have outvoted them. 
As a matter of fact, if this item is adopted the department 
will have all the money it needs to put on the routes it 
approves? 

Mr. MADDEN. Every route, he states, that will be needed 
to meet every demand that can properly be made on the 
service. Of course, we did not let that go by very quietly, 
but we insisted and insisted on having the answer right. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is unnecessary for the gentle- 
man from Illinois to cite me to the record, because I am 
sure that all the Members of the House will agree with me 
that the gentlemen were on guard and watching it, and I 
am very glad they were successful in influencing their com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Thank you. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with amend- 
ments, if any, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SN ETL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
14557) making appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes, and had directed him to report the 
same hack to the House with amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and the bill 
as amended do pass. z 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was-ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Upon motion of Mr, Mappen, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a few months ago, in the 
course of the discussion of affairs at St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
the Secretary of the Interior appointed a commission of phy- 
sicians to conduct an investigation of that institution, the insti- 
tution being administered by the Interior Department. This 
committee has made a report. A bill for their traveling and 
per diem expenses, some $400 or $500 or $600, has been disal- 
lowed by the Comptroller General on the ground that the Secre- 
tary did not have authority to make the appointments, and, as 
I understand, the Secretary has made the payment out of his 
pocket. A report of that committee was in process of printing. 
It is feared, however, that the same ruling would prevent its 
printing, and I ask unanimous consent for printing of the report 
as a House document, in order that it may be available for 
those who are interested. I may say the estimated cost is $280. 
I have not read the report myself, but without regard to 
whether one approves of the conclusions or not, it seems to me 
the House would want the information as presented by this 
committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have read the report, and before the report was made I pre- 
dicted to our Gibson committee just what this report would be. 
It is nothing in the world but a purposed, premeditated white- 
washing, got up, in my judgment, at the instance of Doctor 
White himself, and it is a ridiculous proposition to let him 
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have a bunch of men who are in the same situation he is come 
into his department and whitewash him. 

There is an investigation of his department by an authorized 
body of investigators authorized not only by the House of 
Representatives, but by the Congress, the House and the Sen- 
ate. That report is to come before this body under this body’s 
direction. I think this premeditated whitewashing report ought 
not to be printed as a public document to be disseminated all 
over the country, and I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My action in bringing it here was on ac- 
count of the responsibility that I am charged with, having con- 
trol of the Interior Department bill, under whose jurisdiction 
the hospital is. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by inserting the names of the members of the commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. But not to publish the report? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Certainly not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The personnel of the committee, to whom 
invitations were issued, includes Dr. H. W. Mitchell, superin- 
tendent, Warren State Hospital, Warren, Pa.; Dr. George M. 
Kline, commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Mental Dis- 
cases, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, superintendent 
of the Butler Hospital at Providence, R. I.; Dr. Owen Copp, 
consultant, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Dr. 
S. E. Smith, provost, Indiana University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman from Michigan wants 
that report printed, why does he not refer it to the Committee 
on Printing? 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
to the basket. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is the proper course. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in looking over the report of 
the Comptroller General I find a large amount of valuable 
information which ought to be in the possession of as many 
as possible. The report, of course, is limited in number under 
the law. I ask unanimous consent that the report may be 
printed as a public House document. I think it would be well 
worth while. It will not cost much, and it gives us a chance 
to send them out for the information of the public. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I ask the gentleman what we are 
going to do to-morrow? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are to take up the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. May I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
how many copies of the report of the Comptroller General he 
wants? 

Mr. BLANTON. Within the limit of the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Whatever that number is. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The majority of the members of the 
Committee on Printing are not here, and I shall object unless 
it is referred to that committee. I think that committee ought 
to have something to say about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, I will ask that my request be referred 
to that committee. 

THE FEDERAL COTTON CORPORATION BILL 

Mr. LANKFORD. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the bill to create a Federal cotton corporation, which I intro- 
duced the first day of this session of Congress, contains, I 
think, the solution of the cotton problem. 

It provides for a Government owned, Government financed, 
Government officered and controlled corporation with enough 
capital and power to buy, if necessary, all cotton produced in 
the United States at 22 cents per pound basis, good middling. 
The corporation will have no authority to pay more than 22 
cents per pound, but must at all times stand ready to buy, and 
actually buy, all cotton offered at 22 cents per pound, cash. If 
cotton goes above this price, the corporation ceases to buy. 
Cotton could not go below 22 cents, for the corporation will 
always stand ready to buy at 22 cents. This will stabilize the 
price at 22 cents or more per pound. Cotton may go higher; it 
can not go lower. This will be the minimum price. 

The corporation will be authorized to sell the cotton so 
bought at not less than 22 cents per pound, plus 2 cents profit 
and all costs, such as interest, storage, and so on. 


I have just sent a resolution to that effect 
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Sufficient authority is authorized by the bill for the corpora- 
tion to reduce the amount of cotton acreage to be planted with- 
out payment of an equalization fee, provided it is determined 
by the directors that this is necessary in order not to produce 
more cotton than is needed by the world market. The corpora- 
tion is authorized to stimulate and encourage the use of cotton 
goods so as to create, if possible, a market for all cotton 
produced. 

I realize that my bill is a departure from proposals hereto- 
fore made for the solution of the cotton problem. Something 
different is necessary. Other plans have failed or are ex- 
tremely speculative. To take a part of the crop off the market 
will not solve the problem. To loan the farmers money, either 
directly or indirectly, to enable them to hold cotton, will not 
solve it. The matter can not be handled by piecemeal. To my 
mind, it must be handled by a Federal cotton corporation big 
enough to control the entire production and fix a reasonable 
minimum price. If a Government corporation, or other organi- 
zation, buys part of a crop it may lose, for cotton may still go 
down; but if a concern big enough to buy all begins operation 
by buying at 22 cents per pound cotton will not go down. It 
may go up, but not down. The concern can not lose, for, owning 
or 5 the entire output, it can resell at a reasonable 
profit. 

-The corporation must hold the production down to what the 
world needs. When this is done the corporation will be self- 
If there 
is produced only the cotton which the world needs, and the cor- 
poration buys at 22 cents per pound, then cotton will not sell 
for less to anyone and the manufacturers and exporters will 
pay more than 22 cents to the farmers or to the corporation in 
order to buy the cotton which they must get to operate and 
which the world must have in manufactured form. 

The corporation very probably will not have to buy much 
cotton. Why should the manufacturers and exporters allow 
the corporation to buy cotton and in turn buy from the corpo- 
ration at a greatly increased price rather than buy from the 
farmers in the first place at slightly over 22 cents? The corpo- 
ration will not be operated primarily for profit, but only to pre- 
vent cotton dropping below 22 cents per pound. This will be 
accomplished when the farmer sells for more than 22 cents to 
manufacturers or exporters, quite as well or better than when 
the corporation buys at 22 cents. Many will object to my bill 
because it fixes a minimum price for cotton, but favor a high 
tariff which fixes a very high minimum price for practically 
all that the farmer buys. This bill will, for the first time, put 
the cotton farmer on an even basis with the manufacturer. 

A stabilized price for cotton will not increase the cost of 
manufactured cotton goods. These do not go up and down 
with cotton. The manufacturer simply reaps an additional 
unreasonable profit when cotton sells at a low price. It is 
urged that farmers will not stand together. Pass this bill 
and there will be concert of action. They will sell their cotton 
to the Federal corporation for 22 cents a pound or sell it for 
more to some other party. j 

The farmers will work together if given a square deal. They 
are willing to make a reasonable curtailment of their cotton 
acreage, provided all other farmers are required to do the 
same thing, and provided the reduction will bring about a defi- 
nite reasonable minimum price for cotton. 

A minimum fair price for cotton means everything to the 
farmer. He can plant, grow, and gather his crop with some 
heart. He will be assured of at least a reasonable price and 
possibly more. His banker can easily help him. Both will 
know that cotton can not go below the minimum. Even the 
manufacturer will not be hurt, but will be able to figure defi- 
nitely on a profit, knowing approximately what cotton will 
cost him. The bill, to my mind, is the solution of the cotton 
problem. It means a square deal to the farmer, prosperity to 
those who have so long unjustly suffered, and is not unfair to 
anyone, 

I invite suggestions and eriticisms of the proyisions of the 
bill. If the measure is good, help me fight for it. If it is 
faulty, tell me wherein it is defective and offer something 
better. 

Since the introduction of my bill, I have received many let- 
ters of encouragement from farmers and business men of my 
district and other sections of Georgia as well as from other 
States. The papers of the Nation made very kindly mention of 
the bill and many of them urged the most careful considera- 
tion by the Congress and the country of the plan suggested by 
me. I feel that as the features of the Federal cotton corpora- 
tion bill are studied, it will be seen that we must come to some 
plan of handling the entire crop in case of emergency by 
establishing a reasonable minimum price. I appreciate all 


the help that is given me and the Congress in solving this all 
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important problem. I repeat, I invite criticisms and sugges- 
tions. I will support any plan that will give relief to the cotton 
farmers. I know that we all can not agree on any one plan, 
but I hope that enough can agree on a safe plan to help the 
men and women who produce cotton. 

I find that one of the big daily papers of Georgia, which 
circulates very widely in my district, differs with me on the 
bill, and I feel that I should discuss the contentions of that 
paper touching the provisions of the bill. 

In criticizing my bill providing for a Federal cotton cor- 
poration, the Savannah Morning News, in an editorial, offers 
two objections— 

First, it is urged that it is impossible to curtail production 
by legislation. We all agree that an effective plan is desirable 
whereby all farmers will be treated fairly and yet produce 
only a reasonable crop of cotton. Any inyoluntary curtailment 
of acreage is vicious, and should not be tolerated unless it 
operates evenly on all and gives all farmers a much better 
price for their cotton. I believe very little curtailment will 
ever be necessary. The measure introduced by me leaves this 
question in the hands of directors of the corporation, who are 
to be selected by the President from nominees submitted by 
the governors of cotton-growing States. Thus, it is fair to 
presume the matter will be in the hands of the friends of 
the cotton growers. I would rather, if practical, support a 
bill to give the cotton farmers relief without any curtailment 
of crop, and am putting this power in the hands of the friends 
of the farmer, hoping it will never be necessary to exercise 
it to any considerable extent. I am very reluctant to grant 
the power to curtail production to any man or set of men, 
but feel that our farmers will approve a reasonable reduction, 
if it is necessary, is fair, and if they can also be assured a 
fair minimum price for the cotton produced. I am willing 
to abandon my suggestion for any better plan. It must, though, 
be fair, operate evenly, and guarantee the farmer a good 
price for the cotton he produces. 

If my plan is not good, then what is better? How can the 
problem be solved, either with or without a curtailment of crop? 
For humanity’s sake let us do something for the cotton grow- 
ers. They have never had a square deal and I am sick and 
tired of seeing them held in slavery by profiteers and the cotton 
gamblers of the Nation. There must be a remedy and it 
should be found and applied. 

In the second place the editor of the Savannah Morning 
News says he objects to my bill because he fears the good 
price for cotton which the farmers would get under its terms 
would cause other nations to engage more extensively in the 
cotton business. He admits he does not favor a scheme which 
will help the farmer to get a good price for his cotton. He 
says such a high price is dangerous and a low price is neces- 
sary to keep down competition. The present price must be 
highly satisfactory to the editor. He must have chuckled with 
delight when cotton was 5 cents per pound a few years ago. 
There was not much danger of competition abroad then, was 
there? Following the same line of reasoning, the editor must 
think the price of tebacco and other farm products should be 
held low so as to keep down foreign competition. 

Brazil did not refuse to help her coffee growers in order to 
keep down foreign competition. England has had no such 
fear in connection with the rubber industry. The United 
States, without any fear of competition, helped the manufac- 
turers to become immensely rich. I do not remember the editor 
as ever lamenting the competition that might be brought about 
by Andrew Mellon's successful accumulation of millions or by 
J. P. Morgan's wonderfully successful financial manipulations, 

It is the first time I ever heard it urged that it is better 
for the farmers to be slayes and be robbed and plundered in 
order to keep down foreign competition rather than give them 
u square deal and a living price for their products. 

I am glad the editor thinks my bill “ perfectly absurd.” I 
would doubt the bill myself if, after learning his idea for farm 
relief, he should favor it. I do not mind the bill being called 
“perfectly absurd.” The Magna Charta, the Declaration of 
Independence, our Constitution, and the Bible have all been 
called “ perfectly absurd.” There has never been a suggestion 
worth while nor a move to help the human race that has not 
been called “ perfectly absurd.” All the inventions and all the 
progress of civilization have been made in spite of the “ per- 
fectly absurd“ shouters. 

The editor says he fears the Government might lose some 
money under the operation of the Federal cotton corporation. 
I do not think such would ever happen, but if it should, it 
would be awful, would it not? Just think of the idea of the 
Government, which spends millions and even billions on almost 
every conceivable thing, happening to spend a little on the 
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farmers, the true source of all wealth and national greatness 
and the very idea of the Government not recapturing the money 
So spent. 

It is suggested that we do not produce all the cotton in the 
world nor a considerable portion of it. Let me state that the 
United States produces enough to control the price. A little 
crop here brings a good price and a large crop brings a very 
low price. This being true, a Federal cotton corporation, with 
sufficient assets to buy, if necessary, the entire crop, could 
control the price within reasonable bounds. It is not proposed 
to try and maintain an unreasonably high price, but 20 to 25 
cents per pound is not unreasonably high. Then, again, we 
have practically a monopoly on certain grades of cotton. Our 
spindles, as well as the English spindles, prefer our grades to 
any other. 

It is argued that if a minimum price is fixed for cotton the 
same must be done on other farm products. Well, I would 
favor this if it could be done. It is done by the tariff wall for 
the manufactured product which a farmer must buy. Wherein, 
then, is the unpardonable sin of doing the same thing for farm 
products? Other farm products can not be stored and held 
like cotton. 7 

Fruits, vegetables, and even the grains deteriorate when 
stored for a considerable time. Cotton is in a class by itself 
and can be stored and held like so much gold or silyer. The 
Government has helped, from time to time, fix a minimum 
price on so many products, why not cotton? Even whisky 
was held at a minimum price through governmental warehous- 
ing and financing. The Government helps maintain, either 
directly or indirectly, minimum wage scales for many classes 
of laborers, why not for farmers and their products? 

The great regional banking system was set up to aid and 
assist the great banking interests; why not a great system to 
assist the cotton farmers? The War Finance Corporation was 
operated to help the banking interest when threatened with 
failure; what about an identically similar institution for the 
cotton farmers? 

The editor says there are many “ifs” in connection with 
my bill. The one I dread most is If the farmer only had more 
friends in Congress and elsewhere who want to help him rather 
than rob him.” 

I would be glad for the editor to argue more of the “ifs” 
of my bill, but would like to suggest that unless he has a better 
argument to advance than is indicated by his last utterance, he 
will find me still favoring the bill and all the while growing 
stronger in the faith, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like the 
attention of the gentleman from Connecticut to inquire about 
the business to-morrow. 

Mr. TILSON. It is the intention to consider the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, although I anticipate that the 
report from the managers on the part of the House in the 
English impeachment matter may be brought before the House 
to-morrow. | 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that will probably take 
yery little time? 

Mr. TILSON, I understand from the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that it will take but very little time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to the extent of general debate on the Interior 
Department bill? z 

Mr. CRAMTON. There has been no agreement reached, but 
it has been our desire to conclude it as early as may be and 
take care of any reasonable requests. My expectation is that 
it will take the balance of to-morrow after the disposition of 
the impeachment proceedings. 

Mr. TILSON. We hope that the bill may go on Monday and 
continue until completed. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
the bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Not over two days. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. You expect to take up the alien 
property bill as soon as possible? 

Mr. TILSON. As soon as it is ready. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted— 
E Mr. Gotnsroroven, for an indefinite period, on account of 
ess. 
To Mr. Lirrre (at the request of Mr. Hoch), on account of 
sickness in his family. 
To Mr. QUAYLE, for an indefinite period, on account of illness. 


How long will it take to complete 
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Mr. MADDEN, 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly, at (3 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
December 11, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


COMMITTEE HHARINGS 


Mr, TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Saturday, December 11, 1926, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

750. A letter from the chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, transmitting a statement of travel performed by 
the officials and employees of the United States Shipping 
Board during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

751. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting a report as to typewriters in which exchanges 
were made in part payment by the Government branches under 
the direction of this institution during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

752. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting a report of Government publications issued 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

753. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting a report showing what officers and em- 
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from Washington to points outside the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

754. A letter from the commissioners of the Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting a report showing (1) permits and 
licenses issued under the authority of the Federal water power 
act during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; (2) number 
of the various publications issued by the Federal Power Com- 
mission during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; (3) state- 
ment in detail of travel taken by officers of the Federal Power 
Commission outside the District of Columbia; and (4) state- 
ment showing typewriters, adding machines, etc., purchased; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

755. A letter from the commissioners of the Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting the annual report of the Federal 
Trade Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

756. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting a 
statement showing the aggregate number of publications issued 
during the fiscal year 1926; to the Committee on Printing. 

757. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report of the disbursements for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, made in the States and Territories under the provision 
of the act approved August 30, 1890; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

758. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a copy 
of a detailed study, together with recommendations for changes 
of alleged injustices in the promotion lists of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

759. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting Fortieth Annual Report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

760. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a recommendation that section 11, of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 694), which authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire by purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, a site and building for the ac- 
commodation of the United States subtreasury and other gov- 
ernmental offices at New Orleans, La., at a cost for said site 
and building not to exceed $250,000, be repealed; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

761. A letter from the chairman of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, transmitting a statement of travel expenses 
incurred by the officers and employees of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals who traveled on business pertaining to 
the hearing of cases, from Washington to points outside of the 
District of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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762. A letter from the chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, transmitting a report of the type- 
writers exchanged by the committee during the fiscal year 
1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 5 

763. A letter from the chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, transmitting a report of the publi- 
cations issued by the commission during the fiscal year 1926; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

764. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation for con- 
sideration in connection with the estimates of appropriations 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, under the appropriation title “Increase of the Navy” 
(H. Doc. No, 575); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

765. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a statement showing the names of persons 
employed in the inspection of meat and meat-food products, the 
salary or per diem paid to each, where they have been or are 
employed, together with contingent expenses for the fiscal year 
1926; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRAMTON: Committee on Appropriations. II. R. 
14827. A bill making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 1618). Referred to 
the Gommittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were refer- 
red as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13543) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Contz; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13549) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Henry; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13536) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret M. Cunningham; Committee on Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13548) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Hazlett; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18547) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Giffen ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13546) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Gray; Committee on Pensions discharged, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13545) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen Gebhart; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13544) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta E. Davis; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 13542) granting an increase of pension to 
Cynthia A. Bondy; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13540) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha W. Welch; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13541) granting an increase of pension to 
Hulda A. Blake; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13539) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Hockingberry; Committee on Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 18538) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis J. Robinson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 13537) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Blake; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18535) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Riley; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 14827) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; committed to the 
Committee on the Whole House on the-state of the Union, 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 14828) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14829) for the investigation of feasible 
water-storage sites within the basin of the upper Truckee 
River, Nev., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14830) for the investigation of feasible 
water-storage sites within the basin of the upper Carson River, 
Ney., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 14831) to amend section 107 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 14832) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 14833) to provide for the 
widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and 
8 Street SE.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 14834) to provide for 
appointment as warrant officers of the Regular Army of such 
persons as would have been eligible therefor but for the inter- 
ruption of their status caused by military service rendered by 
them as commissioned officers during the World War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: A bill (H. R. 14885) to extend the time 
for the completion of the municipal-bridge approaches and ex- 
tensions or additions thereto, by the city of St. Louis within 
the States of Illinois and Missouri; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 14836) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
ciyil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and 
acts in amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 14837) to conserve national 
resources and stabilize the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. , 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 14838) for flood control on 
the Ilinois River; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. GREEN of Florida: A bill (H. R. 14839) to repeal 
the estate tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14840) to abolish the 80 per cent estate- 
tax credit contained in section 301 of the revenue act of 1926; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 14841) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Ohio & Point Pleasant Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near the city of Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., to a point opposite thereto in Gallia County, 
State of Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14842) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to 
a point opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 41) 
expressing the approval by the United States Congress of the 
proposed international project to erect a memorial at Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic, to Christopher Columbus; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: Resolution (H. Res. 326) providing for the 
printing of 2,000 copies of the soil survey of Tangipahoa 
Parish, La.; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (II. R. 14843) for the relief of 
William H. Fleming; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14844) granting a pension to 
Stephen R. Branstetter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 14845) for the 
relief of Hugh O'Malley; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 14846) granting a pension 
to Emma C. Rounds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: A bill (H. R. 14847) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Katherina Adams; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14848) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Rauschkolb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14849) granting an increase of pension to 
Louise Elbe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 14850) granting an increase of 
pen to Anna C, Broeker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 14851) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Haney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 14852) for the relief of John 
Anderson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 14853) granting a 
pension to Ellen E. Greenfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 14854) granting an increase of 
pension to Fannie M. Allsheskey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 14855) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14856) grant- 
ing a pension to Ebbie Allstott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14857) granting a pension to Cyrus M. 
Flick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14858) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Ingle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 14859) for the relief of 
Elsie M. Sears; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14860) for the relief of John M. Savery; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14861) granting a pension to Phoebe Snow; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14862) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah J. Jenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 14863) granting an 
increase of pension to Earl S. Reeves; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14864) granting an increase of pension to 
Marshall A. Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 14865) for the relief of 
George H. Cecil; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14866) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Doney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY; A bill (H. R. 14867) granting an increase 
of pension to Almira Louisa Giles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 14868) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara Meyers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 14869) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha J. Heinold; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14870) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Case; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14871) granting 
an increase of pension to Emma F. Kelly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14872) granting a pension to Joseph 
Britton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14873) to reim- 
burse the estate of S. G. Ward, deceased, for losses and dam- 
ages sustained by the said S. G. Ward, deceased, by the negli- 
gent dipping of his eattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14874) to reimburse H. A. Swink for losses 
and damages sustained by him by the negligent dipping of his 
eattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 14875) for the relief of Robert 
Browning; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14876) granting a pension to 
Cora A. Games; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 14877) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Gubtail; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14878) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen Van Zile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 14879) granting a pension to 
William Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14880) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie E. McCombs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MoDUFFIB: A bill (II. R. 14881) to relinquish 
to its equitable owners the title of the United States to the 
land in the claims of A. Moro and of Anthony Campbell in 
Jackson County, Miss. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14882) granting an 
increase of pension to Julia Squires; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14883) granting an increase of pension | 


to Elizabeth Rockefellow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MaoGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 14884) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucinda Fitzwater; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14885) granting a pension to Leah 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14886) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Keller ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14887) granting a pension to Mary A. Gal- 
lup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14888) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Swart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 14889) granting a pension to Mary McAn- | 


drews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14890) granting a pension to Bartholomew 
Larkin ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14891) granting a pension to Mary Smith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14892) granting a pension to Charles A. 
Woodworth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14893) granting a pension to William R. 
Gillings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14894) granting a pension to Sarah C. 
Prentice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON; A bill (H. R. 14895) to provide for 
the reinstatement of Warren M. Hendricksen in the United 
States Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 14896) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Mack; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 14897) 
granting an increase of pension to Flora A. Williams; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (II. R. 14898) for the relief of 
Herman A. Krueger, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PEERY: A bill (H. R. 14899) granting a pension to 
Alice Poteet ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (EL R. 14900) granting a pension to 
Jennie Roundtree; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14901) granting an increase of pension to 
Rhoda A. Mayo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14902) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Regenhardt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14903) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Fath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14904) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Stuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14905) granting an increase of pension to 
Amy Drum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14906) granting an increase of pension to 
Tabitha E. Van Winkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 14907) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maria L. Mickle; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 14908) granting an 
increase of pension to Anna E. Snyder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 14909) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Avis F. Norton; to the Committee 
on Pensions. : 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14910) granting an increase of 
pension to Zeruah F. Hyde; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14911) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Allen Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 14912) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie Babbitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14913) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 14914) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy M. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 14915) granting an increase 
of pension to Noah E. Curtis; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14916) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Amberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 3 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 14917) granting an increase 
of pension to Essie Bandhaner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 14918) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma Pope; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 14919) granting an increase 
e 88 to Mary J. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4316. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of city council of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., urging legislation regulating radio broadcasting; 


| to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


4317. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts State 


| Branch, American Federation of Labor, Martin T. Joyce, sec- 


retary-treasurer, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., recommend- 
ing early and favorable consideration of the Vestal copyright 
bill; to the Committee on Patents. 

4318. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of John T. 
Wood and others, of Richland County, Wis., protesting against 
compulsory Sunday obseryance legislation; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

4319. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of John 
F. Neary, of 149 Broadway, New York City, favoring the 
passage of the Federal judges salary increase bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Saturpay, December II, 1926 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 10, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 3278. An act for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co.; and 

H. R. 6466. An act for the relief of Edward C. Roser. 


MEMOBIAL 


Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women assembled in national con- 
vention at Milwaukee, Wis., October 10-13, 1926, regarding 
religious conditions in Mexico, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


AWARD OF NOBEL PEACE PRIZE TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward to the desk 
and ask the clerk fo read a short item which appears in this 
morning’s newspapers. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows, from the New York Herald- 
Tribune of Saturday, December 11, 1926: 

DAWES ACCEPTS AWARD 

Wasntxorox, December 10.— Vice President Dawes to-day authorized 
American Minister Swenson at Oslo to accept on bis behalf the 
Nobel peace prize for 1925. Accepting the award as chairman of 
the committee of experts of the Reparation Commission, Mr. DAWES 
in his message of acceptance palid high tribute to other members of the 
committee. 

“This award, which is in recognition of the work of the first com- 
mittee of experts, Reparation Commission, of which I was chairman, 
is gratefully acknowledged,” he said in a message to Mr. Swenson. 

“This committee was composed of Owen D. Young, Sir Josiah C. 
Stamp, Sir Robert N. Kindersley, Jean Parmentier, Edgar Allin, 


Alberto Pierelli, Federioo Flora, Emils Francqui, Baron Maurice 
Houtart, and myself. 


“Tt was the endeavor of the experts to found their plan upon the | 
principles of justice, fairness, and mutual interest, relying for its | 


acceptances thus prepared upon that common good faith which is | 3M 


the enduring safeguard of that hope for universal peace. 
“That the results achieved under it have merited for it, in your 
judgment, this high recognition is a tribute to their united effort.” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I felt that this great 
recognition of the splendid work of the Vice President de- 
seryed some comment in the Senate. I am sure every Member 
of the Senate desires to congratulate the Vice President and 
to express Satisfaction over the award. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first | 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


as follows: 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 4721) to provide a parole commission for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4722) granting a pension to Lawrence J. Water- 
house; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4723) granting an increase of pension to Eleanor 
Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4724) granting an increase of pension to Louise M. 
Schmidt (with accompanying papers): and 

A bill (S. 4725) granting an increase of pension to Lavina R. 
Patterson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4726) granting a pension to Katherine Hayes 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4727) to provide for the widening of Nichols 
Avenue between Good Hope Road and 8 Street SE., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 4728) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Teague; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4729) for the relief of Peter S. Kelly; to the Coni- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) authorizing the Secretary 
of Commerce to regulate radio broadcasting stations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

TOLLS OVER CERTAIN INTERSTATE BRIDGES 


Mr. MAYFIELD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3889) to amend the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, in respect of tolls over certain 
interstate bridges, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consider- 
ation of the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3804) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia River be- 
tween Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoNary], on 
page 2, line 24, after the word “ bridge,” to insert the words 
“and public necessity exists for such bridge.” ` 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Couzens George Heflin 
Bayard Curtis Gerry Howell 
Bingham Dale Gillett Johnson 
Blease Dill Glass Jones. N. Mex. 
Borah du Pont Goff Jones, Wash 
Bratton Sdge Gooding Kendrick 
Broussard Edwards Gould Keyes 

Bruce Ernst Greene King 
Cameron Ferris Hale MeKellar 
Capper "ess Harrison McLean 
Copeland Fletcher Hawes McNary 
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Mayfield Phipps Shortridge Underwood 

Means Pittman Smith Walsh, Mass. 

Metcalf Ransdell Smoot Walsh, Mont, 
oses Reed, Pa Steck Watson 

Neely Sackett Stephens Wheeler 

Norris Schall Stewart Willis 

Oddie Sheppard ‘Trammell 

Overman Shipstead Tyson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. DengeN] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FoLLETTE] are absent on account of illness. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye] is absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] is detained on business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WATSON, I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] is detained by 
illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


RECOMMITTAL OF TWO FINANCE COMMITTEE BILLS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 10729, being Order of Business No. 897, and House 
bill 11658, being Order of Business No. 1065, be recommitted to 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What are those bills? 

Mr. SMOOT. The first is a bill to create a bureau of 
customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the 
Treasury, and the other is a bill to amend section 523 of the 
tariff act of 1922. < 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can move to recommit the bills, but I want 
| to explain to the Senator the reason why I make the request. 

We haye received a number of requests from different indi- 
viduals to be heard upon the bills. They were reported without 
any hearings at all upon the part of the committee. It is a 
very unprecedented thing, as I recall, where such a request is 
| made by a Senator, to have an objection to a bill going back 
to the committee for a hearing. That is the only purpose we 
| have in view. Does the Senator still object? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator object to the second bill, to 
| amend section 523 of the tariff act of 1922, being referred back 
to the committee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the purpose of that bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The purpose of it is to amend section 523 
| of the tariff act of 1922, so as to provide that “on and after 
September 21, 1922, the findings and decisions of the proper 
customs officials as to the rates and amounts of duties charge- 
able and collected upon imported merchandise and the amounts 
due as refund of excessive duties or in payment of draw- 
| backs upon exported merchandise shall not be subject to review 
| except by the Secretary of the Treasury, by the Board of 

General Appraisers, by the Court of Customs Appeals, or by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as provided by law.” 
} Mr. 5 I shall not object to the recommittal of 
that bill. 
Mr, SMOOT. It is a question of the rate of duty. 

Rai SHEPPARD. I do not object to the rereference of that 
| bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President will the Senator 
permit me to make a short statement? As to the bill creating 
| a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition, á number of 
manufacturers have called our attention to the fact that the 
provision for the bureau of customs will very gravely conflict 
with the present practice in the collection of duties. It has 
= whatever to do with the bureau of prohibition. I 
| 
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have heard no objection to the creation of that bureau. It 
was I, at the request of those men who are interested in this 
tariff collection matter, who asked the chairman of the com- 
mittee to have the bill recommitted, so these gentlemen may 
be heard next week. They want to have a hearing on the 
16th of this month. There is no intention whatsoever to delay 
the bill or to go into the prohibition or antiprohibition phases 
of the question. I assure the Senator of that in all good 
faith, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Texas, too, 
that the provisions of the bill affecting prohibition are not 
involved at all. That matter will have my support. The 
question is as to customs in connection with the bill, and that 
is all of the question that is involved, in my opinion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is there any assurance that the bill will 
ever come back to the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no reason why the bill 


can not be reported back next week, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt of it, but I do feel 
that the manufacturers of the United States or individuals 
of any name or nature who desire to be heard with reference 
to a bill to be reported to the Senate ought to have that oppor- 
tunity. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator made the rather 
broad statement that any individual who might want to be 
heard ought to have the opportunity to be heard. That might 
prolong the hearings almost indefinitely. But if the Senator 
will assure the Senate that the bill will be reported back 
within one or two weeks I think there will be no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator that the hearings will 
not last more than two days at most. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not so much concerned 
about the length of the hearings as I am with the question 
when the report will come back to the Senate. If the hearings 
last two days, I take it the Senator can assure the Senate that 
the bill will be reported back by the committee within a week 
after that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, that it will be reported to the Senate within that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Texas to withdraw his objection to the recommitial of the 
second bill mentioned by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall withdraw my objection to both 
bills in view of what has been said in explanation of the 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the bills will 
be recommitted to the Committee on Finance, as requested by 
the Senator from Utah, 


WIRELESS OR MULTIPLEX TELEGRAPHY OR TELEPHONY 


Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on the 16th of 
February last the Senate adopted a resolution asking the See- 
retary of Commerce for certain information concerning what is 
known as the wireless or multiplex telegraphy or telephony. A 
report in response to that resolution came to the Senate day 
before yesterday and was referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

I ask unanimous consent that the report may be printed as a 
public document. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the report is ac- 
companied by an opinion of Judge Knox, of the District Court 
of the Southern District of New York, and an opinion of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cireuit in certain pro- 
ceedings involving the patent of this invention. There is also 
submitted with the report the briefs of counsel in those cases. 
I ask that with the report there be printed the two opinions 
referred to, but not the briefs of the counsel, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3804) granting. the consent of Con- 
gress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia River 
between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to 
what I am now about to read. I desire merely to read a couple 
of telegrams, and I wish the Senator from Oregon to listen 
while I do so, 

Mr. MONARY. I shall be delighted to hear the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. These telegrams deal with the 
matter now before the Senate. I have here one telegram ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. J. Underwood, Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C., which reads as follows: 


The county commissioners of Columbia County, Oreg.— 

I understand that is the county where the Oregon terminus 
of this bridge would be— 
and the county commissioners of Cowlitz County, Wash.— 

That is the county where the Washington terminus of the 
bridge would be— 
have both passed resolutions urging Congress to pass the Longyiew 
Bridge bi, ; 
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That is the bridge provided for in the pending bill. 
The telegram continues: 


Am forwarding copies to you, 
Wi D. Comer, 


W. D. Comer is one of the persons named in the bill. 

The resolutions have not yet arrived, but the telegram came 
on yesterday. I have no doubt it states the matter correctly, 

Then I have a telegram which reads: 


PORTLAND, OREG., December 10, 1926, 
Wester L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

The Lower Columbia Associated Chamber of Commerce, embracing 
28 communities of the lower Columbia area in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, at its annual meeting December 10, 1926, held at Rainier, 
Oreg., with 150 representative men in attendance, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: “We hereby express our continued interest in the 
passage of the Longview-Rainier bridge bill, now pending in Congress, 
granting Wesley Vandercook and W. D. Comer a permit to build the 
same, and urge our Senators and Representatives to support the same 
without amendment. 

“Lower COLUMBIA ASSOCIATED CHAMBER OF COMMERCR, 
L. R. Meeaicn, Scoretary, Longview, Wash,” 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I thank my colleague for read- 
ing the telegrams he has just read. I intended to read one of 
the same telegrams, but shall not do so now. I do not desire 
to take the time of the Senate to repeat the arguments and 
statements made by my eolleague yesterday evening regarding 
this bridge, but I do wish to call attention to one or two matters 
which were not then discussed. 

While the pending amendment involves the question of 
whether or not certain words shall be included in the bill, 
namely, the words “and public necessity exists for such 
bridge,” the real question is whether or not the bridge shall 
be built across the Columbia River, for, if those words are 
included, it will mean there will be no bridge built. I do not 
think anyone can show a public necessity for the proposed 
bridge, for, as stated on yesterday, there are a number of fer- 
ries crossing the river. I doubt very much whether a public 
necessity could have been shown for the bridge that now exists 
at Portland. 

The truth of the matter is that the words public necessity ” 
added to the words “ public convenience” will mean that there 
will be no bridge, and, in my judgment, that is the purpose of 
the author of the amendment. 

I desire now to make a statement about one matter which 
was brought up by the Senator from Oregon yesterday but was 
not discussed. He spoke of the building of roads to this bridge 
connecting the road systems of Washington and Oregon. The 
present highway that leads along the south bank of the Colum- 
bia River to Astoria—that is, to the Pacific Ocean—is only a 
few rods from the approach to this bridge, and the building of 
that approach is a very negligible consideration. On the Wash- 
ington side there is already a paved road leading to the ap- 
proach; so that the fear that the proposed bridge is going to 
involve the expenditure of money on the highway systems of 
the two States, it seems to me, is not well grounded. 

There has been considerable discussion here about the fact 
that the proposed bridge across the Columbia River is to be a 
toll bridge. That is the only kind of a bridge we can hope to 
build across that great river. Our population is not sufficiently 
large aud our resources are not sufficiently great to bring about 
the building of a free public bridge. The fact of the matter is 
that every bridge that to-day crosses the Columbia River has 
been built as a toll bridge. We would not have bridges unless 
we had toll bridges; and when it is considered that the tolls 
on bridges are only 50 cents, 75 cents, or a dollar at most, 
while the charges on the ferries are anywhere from a dollar and 
a half to five dollars, and that an element of danger attends 
the crossing on ferries, especially when the water is high, it 
seems to me the argument against the proposed bridge on the 
ground that tolls will be charged is not well founded. I repeat 
that unless we have toll bridges we will have no bridge at 
this point for many years to come, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I am one of the Senators who ex- 
pressed some doubt about the bill on account of the tolls pro- 
vision. I said then—and I believe that I express the senti- 
ment of most people when I say now—that there is more or less 
of a prejudice against toll gates and toll bridges. I confess 
that I have that kind of a prejudice. While I ought not, per- 
haps, to interfere with a toll bridge being built so far away 
from my State and my home, at the same time, if this bridge 
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shall be built as now proposed, the precedent will be estab- 
lished, and I think it is a bad one. 

I realize that the cost of the proposed bridge will be so great 
that it will probably have to be built by private parties, and, 
of course, they will have to get their money back, and they will 
have to charge tolls in order to recoup themselves. The prin- 
cipal objection I make is not that it is going to be a toll bridge, 
but that it is going to be a toll bridge forever, I should like to 
see some provision in the bill by which the bridge, if the public 
ever shall pay for it after paying interest on the investment 
during the time they are paying for it, shall become finally a 
free bridge. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to say first to the Senator that provision 
for toll bridges is not a new kind of legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I realize that. 

Mr. DILL. We have done that frequently; and it seems 
rather unjust, so far as establishing a precedent is concerned, 
that there should be objection on that ground in the case of a 
bridge that necessarily must be a toll bridge. I just say that 
in answer to the first part of the Senator’s statement. s 

As to the second part of his statement, the toll charges will 
not be sufficient to pay for the cost of the bridge but only to 
pay a return on the investment, and that is to be fixed by the 
War Department. In addition, as was stated yesterday, there 
is now, only 40 miles up the river, a bridge with very low tolls, 
which will probably become a free bridge in the near future. 
So I think the danger of the tolls being excessive is well safe- 
guarded by the conditions as well as by the provision placing 
authority in the Secretary of War. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President. 

Mr. DILL. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to state to the Senator 
from Nebraska that there is a provision in this bill by which 
the States of Oregon and Washington or the municipalities of 
either State can condemn this bridge whenever they get ready 
to do so and take it over. That is a provision leading ulti- 
mately to its becoming a free bridge. 

Mr. NORRIS. I realize that what both Senators say is true; 
I am not contradicting them. When I say “I realize what 
both Senators say is true,” I probably ought to say that if the 
statement of the junior Senator from Washington that the 
bridge will never be paid for turns out to be true ultimately, 
that fact should not interfere with the kind of an amendment 
that it seems to me ought to be put on this bill. If it turns 
out to be true that the traffic on the bridge is not sufficient 
under reasonable tolls ultimately to pay for the bridge itself, 
as well as interest on the investment, then of course it never 
will become a free bridge. But I was laboring under the 
impression that there will be traffic enough ultimately to pay 
for it. I realize that in the case of toll bridges, in view of 
the increased traffic and the improvement of the roads that 
has been going on for several years, one of the best invest- 
ments in the world is a toll bridge. Estimates made at the 
time of the building of most toll bridges as to income are very 
much lower than the income which is subsequently actually 
received, as a rule. 

I have in mind one bridge with which I am familiar that 
was built by private parties, the tolls on which paid for it 
within two or three years. It was not nearly so large a 
bridge, it is true, as the one contemplated by the pending bill, 
and it was situated at a point where there was not so much 
traffic; but I think we ought to take into consideration the fact 
that great improvements are being made, so far as roads are 
concerned, and traffic is increasing at a very rapid rate. So 
I would not be surprised to see this bridge pay for itself in a 
short time. All that I believe we ought to do is to provide 
such safeguards, so as to make the bridge free if that shall 
happen. 

I agree with the Senator that if the tolls never pay anything 
more than a reasonable interest on the investment and the 
repairs, and so forth, then we could not expect it to become a 
free bridge; but if they do, then there ought to be some pro- 
vision by which the bridge ultimately will be free. As I 
understand, this bridge will be a permanent structure; it will 
probably last for two centuries, and I should hate to mortgage 
the future with a law that would make it difficult for the public 
to got the benefit of the bridge if its income is sufficient to pay 
for it. 

I know that what the Senator’s colleague has said is true— 
that there is a provision in the bill by which the bridge can be 
condemned. I do not believe that is of much account as a 
practical proposition, however. It neyer will take place, 

Mr. DILL, Will the Senator permit me there? I was just 
about to say that the history of toll bridges in the State of 
Washington—and, I think, in other States for that matter— 
has been that after a reasonable period of time, when the com- 
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munity has developed sufficiently, those bridges have been taken 
over by the State and have been made free public bridges. We 
now have some free bridges across the Columbia, but they were 
built originally as toll bridges, 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me, I will say to the Senator, 
that a provision could be easily drafted by which that would 
automatically take place, instead of waiting for the necessary 
condemnation proceedings, which in this case would have to be 
begun by two States or two counties in different States; and it 
would be a difficult thing, perhaps impossible under their law, 
for them to bring that about. I think the original law pro- 
viding for the building of the bridge could contain a provision 
that when the public had paid for this bridge they would 
automatically own it. 

Mr. DILL, I may say to the Senator that I think that would 
5 ge far in the future that it would have very little practical 
effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is ever going to take place, if such a 
provision is going to be put in, it will have to be put in before 
we pass the law. 

Mr, DILL. “Eyer” is a long time, and when I said “ never,“ 
it was a long time; but I really think that it will be a very 
long time before that will take place. 

Now, I want to call attention to one other fact in connec- 
tion with this question of building a bridge affecting navigation. 

The Senator from Oregon seemed to be very fearful of 
affecting navigation, and pointed out that the time might come 
when certain ships would be unable to come up the river. I 
am not insensible to the interests of the great port of Port- 
land or the people up the river; but the people who are 
asking for this bridge are at Longview and the surrounding 
country. I think it is safe to say that within the last three 
years there has been the most remarkable development at the 
town of Longview that has occurred anywhere west of the 
Mississippi River. I remember that when I was a candidate 
for the Senate four years ago there was no town of Longview. 
Millions and millions of dollars have been spent there since 
then; and this summer I found 25,000 people there, with some 
30,000 people just across the river in the town of Kelso. The 
Long Bell lumber people are spending tremendous sums of 
money there; the Weyerhaeusers are about to enlarge and build 
a great lumber mill there. These people want this bridge, and 
they would not for one moment consider the building of a 
bridge that would shut them off from the ocean, because the 
port of Longview is above the bridge, as well as the port of 
Portland, and any bridge that would shut off navigation to 
Portland would shut off navigation to Longview. 

When we have gone to the extent of providing that the 
three departments must agree that this bridge is Satisfactory— 
the Department of Agriculture, interested in good roads; the 
Department of Commerce, interested in navigation; and the 
Department of War, which ordinarily takes care of these ques- 
tions of navigation, including the height of a bridge—when the 
bill provides that all three of them must agree that the bridge 
is satisfactory and does not interfere with navigation, it will 
be seen that we have taken unusual precautions to protect 
navigation in the building of this bridge. 

May I state further that this bridge is not a part of the 
public-road system, as was referred to here yesterday, because 
it is not a necessary link between the Oregon and the Wash- 
ington sides. It is only a convenient link, and is to be built 
for the convenience of the people who live on the north side 
of the river, who do not want to go back to Portland every 
time they cross the river, or else be forced to cross on the 
ferry, which is a rather objectionable thing in high-water 
periods. They want this bridge to connect to the south side, 
in order that they may then go on down to the Pacific Ocean, 
and follow the highway down along the Pacific Ocean. 

The development of the area on the north side of the river 
between Portland and the ocean, nearly a hundred miles, is as 
important to the State of Washington as the development of 
Portland was to the State of Oregon. We have no complaint 
of Portiand’s wanting to protect her interests. We do not ob- 
ject to her demands that navigation shall be guarded; but, 
when we have gone to an extent to which we have never gone 
before in a bridge bill to protect those interests, we do insist 
that the interests of the communities lying between Portland 
and the ocean shall not be hampered and injured by refusal 
to allow a bridge to be built. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] yesterday had read 
into the Record an editorial telling of the different cities that 
had no bridges between their location and the sea; and un- 
doubtedly the intent of that editorial was to plant in the mind 
of the listener the idea that there never should be a bridge 
between Portland and the sea. When it is said that the engi- 
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the future of ships for 10 years or, perhaps, 50 years, that 
means that there never shall be any bridge built, because we 
never can tell what the future might bring. All we can do is 
to take precautions, and for the purpose of protecting naviga- 
tion on the Columbia River we have taken unusual precautions, 
such as never have been taken in the building of bridges here 
in the East over any great stream. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that there is to be a draw 
in the bridge, and that the bridge is to be constructed on such 
plans and specifications as the War Department may approve. 

Mr. DILL. No; there is not to be a draw. It is to be a 
high bridge, of such height as is necessary to clear ships, and 
it must be satisfactory to the three departments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Now, I will ask the Senator one other 
question. My impression is that the Bureau of Roads inclines 
to have the Government participate in the construction of the 
highway over a toll bridge. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is any Federal aid contemplated as to 
the highways connecting it at either end? 

Mr. DILL. No. The highways are already constructed 
along the river on each side, and this is simply a link to con- 
nect them, to be built by private capital. I stated in the be- 
ginning of my address that the approaches to the bridge are 
very short, and the road already leads to those approaches. 
That is, there is a highway already huilt by the city of Long- 
view on one sidé, and it would only be a few rods on the other. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There might be some trouble about obtain- 
ing Federal aid if it is contemplated that there shall be a 
highway connecting this bridge for the building of which it is 
expected to obtain some Federal aid. 

Mr. DILL. No; the highway is already built clear to the 
Pacific Ocean on the Oregon side. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see. Now, will the Senator explain 
section 2, which provides for fixing tolls, and gives authority to 
the grantees here to fix the tolls, subject to the right of the 
Secretary of War to change the tolls under the authority of the 
act of March 23, 1906? I have not that act before me; but will 
the Senator state just what authority the Secretary of War 
would have under the act of 1906? 

Mr. DILL. I think he has complete authority. That is the 
usual provision in all toll bridge bills, as I understand; and I 
want to add that 40 miles up the river is the present bridge be- 
tween Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, owned by the two 
counties. The tolls already are very low, I think only 10 or 15 
cents, and it is expected to abolish those tolls in the near 
future; but by simply driving up the river 40 or 50 miles 
people can cross for that small amount, and that will be an 
additional regulating force on the toll question. 

I do not want to take more of the time of the Senate, other 
than to say that we believe that the people living on the lower 
Columbia part of the Northwest, on both sides of the river, 
as was shown by the telegram read by my colleague, who are 
asking for this bridge, are entitled to the same consideration 
that was given to the new communities that developed farther 
up the river. Of course, it is necessary that they ask for a 
toll bridge, because it is impossible to get any other kind of a 
bridge built. The cost will be too great; and it would be im- 
possible to get a private toll bridge there were it not for the 
fact that great organizations of capital have invested millions 
on the north side of the river in the lumber business, and are 
planning to invest even more than they have already invested, 
and build up a great community there. They do not ask for 
the privilege of doing anything that will interfere with the 
development up the river; but they ask that they may be per- 
mitted to have a bridge to cross this great stream, such as was 
given to the communities up the river when they were in the 
same stage of development that is now existing at Longview 
on the Washington side and at Rainier on the Oregon side. 

I may say also that this bridge is vital to the development 
of that section of the country, The crossing of a great river, 
from 2 to 4 miles wide, is a serious matter at many times. The 
fogs are dense in that part of the country at many seasons, 
and especially when the water is high; and it means the hold- 
ing up of the development of that section or at least its 
freedom of development. We believe that we have taken the 
proper steps to guard the interests of navigation by giving three 
departments the power to protect that navigation. 

It was argued yesterday at some length by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] that we did not give the State Highway 
Commission of Oregon the power to pass on this bridge as we 
did in the other bill, which has expired. When we gave them 
that power, the legislature attempted to turn over to the port 
commission of Portland the power which the act had granted 
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to the State Highway Commission of Oregon to control the 
building of this bridge. While they could not do that, it shows 
the situation and it shows the power that the great city of 
Portland has with the highway commission as well as the 
legislature. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President—— 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Is it proposed to employ private capital in 
the construction of this bridge? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, yes; necessarily. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Therefore all that is asked here is per- 
mission to build the bridge under the supervision of the de- 
partments that have authority to supervise the construction? 

Mr. DILL, Under the supervision of the authorities that are 
granted that authority; for we have granted that authority not 
only to the War Department but to the Good Roads Bureau 
of the Agricultural Department and to the Navigation Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce. Ordinarily, we do not include 
those departments for the purpose of protecting navigation; 
but So anxious was the committee to protect the rights of navi- 
gation, as pleaded for by the people of Portland, that it has put 
in this unusual protection. 

I think I shall not take further time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator before he concludes his remarks, 

As the Senator knows, I am somewhat familiar with that 
vicinity. As I understand, there is no bridge between Portland 
and the sea at present. Is that correct? 

Mr. DILL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. How far is it from Longview to Portland? 

Mr, DILL. I do not know exactly. 

Mr. WILLIS. Approximately? 

Mr. DILL. About 40 miles, I should say. 

Mr. WILLIS. How far is it to the sea? 

Mr. DILL. I think about an equal distance. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Oregon (Mr. McNary) 
advises me that that is not correct. I want to get the in- 
formation. x 

Mr. McNARY. I may not understand the question. It is 37 
miles from Longview to Portland, and 63 miles from Longview 
to the sea. 

Mr. DILL. I thank the Senator for the correction. I was 
not sure about the figures, but I knew it was about 100 miles 
altogether. 

Mr. WILLIS. Just where is it proposed that this bridge 
shall be reconstructed? I know of the very interesting city 
of Longview, one of the most interesting in the whole county, 
I think. : 

Mr. DILL. Just to the west of Longview. The bridge will 
be between the port of Longview and the ocean. It will be 
just below the port of Longview, on the river, and that was 
the point I was trying to make a while ago, that any hindrance 
to navigation at Portland would also be a hindrance to the 
port of Longview. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator referred a few minutes ago to 
the one thing I have had in mind as being somewhat ques- 
tionable, and of a good deal of importance. The Senator 
admits here that there are a good many fogs in that country. 
Of course, you can not get anybody out there to admit it, but 
the Senator does admit it here. That being the case, does 
not the Senator think that the construction of a bridge with 
great piers would be something of an impediment to naviga- 
tion? It just seems so to me. 

Mr. DILL. I think that impediment due to fog would be 
no greater because there was a bridge there than without a 
bridge, for even in the latter case the markings along the 
river must be seen in time of fog. Even if there were a bridge 
there, there could be soundings, there could be methods of 
warning much more readily provided than is true in the open 
ee So I think that would not be an objection against the 
bridge. 

Mr. WILLIS. Have the plans proceeded so far that the 
Senator could indicate what breadth of channel is proposed 
between the two main piers? 

Mr. DILL. I am not certain, but I think about 1,000 feet. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is 700 feet. 

Mr. DILL. The main channel, yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The main channel; a main 
channel 700 feet wide. That is my recollection. At any rate 
the people who are in charge of it will give such a width of 
channel as the War Department may require. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is speaking of the surface of 
the water as being 700 feet wide. The channel itself, that 
which admits ships drawing 30 feet of water, is to be not less 
than 350 feet wide. 

Mr. DILL. That is the channel of the river. 
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Mr. WILLIS. If the channel is to be 350 feet wide, then 
these piers 700 feet apart would not impede navigation. 

Mr. McNARY. There is a project before the Board of 
Engineers to increase the depth to 35 feet and the width to 
500 feet. š 

Mr. DILL. That is taken care of by the provision that the 
bridge must be satisfactory to the three departments which 
are given authority to pass upon the form of the bridge. 

Mr. WILLIS. One other question. Who are the people who 
are proposing to construct this bridge? Are they local people? 
Are they Longview citizens? 

Mr. DILL. I think largely the capital back of the city of 
Longview and the lumber industry there. 

Mr. WILLIS. The citizens of Longview are generally favor- 
able to this project? 

Mr, DILL. I should not say generally; I should say unani- 

mously; not only favorable but insisting, almost demanding it. 
. Mr.’ PITTMAN. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Washington if there is any provision in this bill requiring the 
commencement of this work at any particular time after the 
authority is granted. 

Mr. DILL. I think the bill fixes a limit. The senior Sena- 
tor from Washington, my colleague, can probably tell the 
Senator that, 

Mr. McNARY. What is the question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. What is the limit of time within which 
this bridge must be begun? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is governed by a provi- 
sion in the act of March 3, 1906, and I will look it up and tell 
the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. PITTMAN, All I have to say, Mr. President, is that 
it occurs to me that there should be some time fixed for the 
commencement of such work and some period set for its com- 
pletion, because this is a franchise granted to two men and 
their heirs and assigns forever, with a right to sell. It would 
certainly be a very unfortunate thing to allow them to hold 
this franchise indefinitely and not utilize it. I just call 
attention to that. 

Mr. DILL, I was under the impression that it was a year, 
but 1 have not been able to find the provision in the bill. I 
see that it is covered by the act of 1906. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Several references have been made to the 
act of 1906, but I have not that act before me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have found the provision. It 
is as follows: 


That whenever the Congress shall hereafter by law authorize the 
construction of any bridge over or across any of the navigable waters 
of the United States, and no time for the commencement and com- 
pletion of such bridge is named in said act, the authority thereby 
granted shall cease and be null and void unless the actual construction 
of the bridge authorized in such act be commenced within one year 
and completed within three years from the date of the passage of 
such act, 


Mr. PITTMAN. That is entirely satisfactory. I simply want 
to state that I am opposed to the amendment on page 2, line 24, 
where, after the word “bridge,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “and publie necessity exists for such bridge.” I think 
that before the Congress votes on this bill it should determine 
whether there is a public necessity for the bridge or not. The 
bill does require the committee named to find that it is to be 
a public convenience, That provision is already in the bill. 
If the bridge is to be a public convenience, I am in favor of 
it, whether it is a public necessity or not. I do not exactly 
know the definition of the word “necessity” in a case like 
that. I assume a bridge is not “necessary” if people can get 
across in any other way. 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator, iftie is not familiar 
with the definition, that 1 have searched the law books, and 
I find that there is a unanimity of opinion to the effect that 
that phrase means “a reasonable need.” I do not see how 
anyone could object to that proposition. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If a matter is a public convenience, there is 
a reasonable need, in my opinion. But I have in mind the 
requirement that a person can not build a railroad, a short- 
line railroad, which almost constitutes a tramway, to a group 
of private properties, without getting a certificate from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that it is a public necessity, 
The question is a matter of policy, and I think Congress should 
determine questions of policy rather than pass them over to 
some commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, yesterday for more than an 
hour I informed the Senate of my objection to this bill. I first 
based my objection upon principle. I am stoutly principled 
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against any bill that gives permission to private individuals 
to construct a bridge over a navigable stream for the purpose 
of extracting a profit, I have no objection, if there is a public 
necessity, to supporting a bill giving such permission to a 
municipality or a State if it provides for reasonable safeguards 
to navigation. 

I told the Senate somewhat at length the need of uninter- 
rupted commerce to and from Portland, Oreg. I want some 
of my southern friends to hear this proposition and determine 
whether it is right for Congress to force upon a State a bridge 
without giving that State a voice in the proposition. Here, 
my friends, is an attempt to make a State take a bridge when 
it does not want it and denying a great Commonwealth the 
right to be consulted or to express its opposition. 

Two years ago, when a similar bill came before us, there 
was a provision in it that the bridge would not be constructed 
unless consent were had from the State Highway Commission 
of Oregon and the State Highway Commission of Washington. 
The Government did not project its strong arm into that matter 
and dominate the field. It said to the State of Oregon, This 
bridge is to cross a great stream, the greatest stream in all 
the West. That stream brings your commerce up from the 
center of the State. All of the commerce for the markets of 
the world that comes from as far up as Montana and Idaho 
and as far south as the southern boundary line of the State 
of Oregon moves through this great metropolis. You have a 
right to determine some of these questions. You have the 
right to say whether there is a necessity for a bridge, whether 
it will serve the public convenience, to determine its location, 
the width of its spans and clearances.” But when the bill 
comes back this time, my friends, that feature is eliminated 
and the State of Oregon would have no right to express even 
its opinion about the matter. 

I want to know what the policy of this body is going to be. 
Are we going to hamstring the great Commonwealths? Are we 
here who may know nothing about the physical or economical 
conditions in other parts of the country to say to a State, 
“You must take this bridge whether you want it or not. You 
must run the hazards that are incident to navigation in the 
construction of the bridge.” 

I urged before the committee that they should give the 
State of Oregon and the State of Washington the same voice 
they had under this bill, which came before us two years ago, 
I was defeated before the committee, A policy was enunciated 
which I told you yesterday was overturned in one night. 

If I have to take the bridge, if the State of Oregon must 
swallow this thing, we want it to do as little damage as 
possible, and that is the reason I am asking for this one 
particular amendment, I have to take the bridge; you force 
me to take the bridge. You refuse to give my State any voice 
in its location, or the type, or the plans or specifications, or 
how it shall be fashioned or constructed, or how much it shall 
cost, or what the tolls shall be. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Which amendment is the Senator now 
discussing? 

Mr. McNARY. I am now discussing the want of fairness 
of the whole proposition. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator referred to an amendment. 
Which one? 

Mr. McNARY. I offered an amendment, and I would be 
glad to take that up now, but I do not want to take too much 
of the time of the Senate and will ask the clerk to read the 
amendment from the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 24, after the word 
“bridge,” insert the words “and public necessity exists for 
such bridge.” 

Mr. McNARY. I think that language in such a bill is a 
vital factor involved in safeguarding the rights of a State. I 
do not offer the amendment, as my companionable friend from 
Washington [Mr. Dur! suggests, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the construction of a bridge. I offer it because, if you 
are going to force this structure on us, I want all the safe- 
guards that can be written into the language embodied in this 
proposed legislation, 

Mr. DILL. The Senator would not have us force it upon 
him until conditions got so bad that it was impossible to get 
along without it. 

Mr. McNARY. I have offered the amendment in the hope 
that this body, who are compelling me to take the bridge, will 
make the bill as strong as possible in the protection of naviga- 
tion on this great river. 

Mr. President, I have looked into the law books in the 
Library, I have consulted the Legislative Reference Bureau, 
and the accepted definition of “ public necessity,” as applied to, 
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matters of this kind, is this: Is there a reasonable need for 
such a structure? 

„Convenience“ does not cover the proposition. That is pro- 
vided for in the bill. The bridge might be considered to be 
convenient for a few people in Longview who would rather 
cross a bridge than a ferry, but if this body is to force me 
to accept this bill, and force me to relinquish the rights of 
my State, I want it to determine whether there is a reasonable 
need for this bridge. I want to know if commerce justifies it. 
I want to know if the vehicular demand is sufficient to justify 
it. I want to know if the demands of pedestrians, moving from 
one side to the other, are sufficient to justify the bridge. I 
want to be shown that there is a reasonable need for the 
bridge. That is the test the courts haye made in construing the 
phrase “ publie necessity.” 

I am conscious of this fact, that this triumvirate which is 
to be selected to determine upon the plans of this bridge will 
have no carte blanche authority to make such regulations as 
they choose. 

All their sources of jurisdiction and authority are granted 
and embodied in this bill and if the question of necessity or the 
need therefor is not contained in the language of the bill then 
they do not have to pass upon that yital and important factor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIxc nau in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. McNARY. I very gladly yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to ask the Senator this question. 
There is no question of the State advancing any funds toward 
this construction or this work in any way, is there? The State 
is under no expense about it, as I understand? 

Mr. McNARY,. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What possible harm can come to the State 
if the bridge should be built at the proposed location even if 
there were not any great travel over it? What possible harm 
can come to Oregon? 

Mr. McNARY. Upon the theory that the Senator has done 
so much to promote the commerce of the country, that any 
bridge, after built, is more or less an obstruction to a navigable 
stream. In this particular spot the testimony shows there is 
a fog belt. One vessel running into a pier during a fog or 
storm would obstruct navigation to Portland. More than that, 
the riyer serves four great States and carriers their com- 
merce to the markets of the world. In time of war an enemy 
could blow up the bridge and have part of our flotilla up in 
the Willamette River near Portiand and part of it down toward 
the sea. It could absolutely obstruct navigation in that way. 

I say it is fundamental that any structure across a river is 
by its nature an obstruction to a certain degree. Of course, we 
can do something to safeguard it, and that is the reason why 
the people generally are opposing a bridge that is not built 
according to the most careful and scientific methods that might 
be employed, and I am simply asking by my amendment that 
all possible safeguards shall be given to the people there in 
the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to inquire of the Senator if he 
would object to modifying his amendment by using the word 
“ reasonable” or “reasonably”? I do not have the amend- 
ment before me and I do not know whether it should be a verb 
or an adjective. 

Mr. McNARY. 


I want to be reasonable. I am willing to 
say “reasonable need therefor.” It is the same thing as “ pub- 
lie necessity.” 
Mr. NORRIS. The amendment, which had been handed to 
me, is to insert, on page 2, line 24, after the word “ bridge,” 


the words “a public necessity exists for such bridge.“ \ 

Mr. McNARY. Or “a reasonable need appears for such 
bridge.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Or “a reasonable public necessity exists for 
such bridge.” Does the Senator have any objection to the 
word “reasonable”? 

Mr. McNARY. None whatsoever. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that would meet the objec- 
tion which is made to the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I think it means precisely what the courts 
haye said in interpreting “public necessity,” but I am willing 
to use that language so there can be no doubt. Of course, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] would have to agree to 
that proposition. It is no my suggestion. It came from the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. 


I will wait until the Senator 
from Oregon gets through. 

Mr. McNARY. That point is important right here. I will 
yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield until he gets through. 

Mr. McNARY. I may have something further to say later. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say just a word or 
two in regard to the zeal of the Senator from Oregon with 
reference to the State of Oregon. He thinks it ought to be 
treated fairly. The State of Oregon has been treated fairly. 
As was stated by the Senator, a bill was passed two years ago 
with a provision put in it on the floor of the Senate near the 
close of the session and accepted because of the desire to get 
the bill through, not because it was favored, requiring the 
States of Washington and Oregon to give their consent to the 
construction of the bridge. The State of Washington, through 
its proper authorities, gave its consent for the construction of 
the bridge. Application was made to the State of Oregon body 
having control of the matter. That body never answered and 
never acted upon the application one way or the other. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator complete the historical dis- 
cussion of that legislation? There is another step to be taken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is another step to which 
I was going to refer. It may not be the step the Senator has 
in mind, however, 

Mr. McNARY. I am going the full distance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether it was 
after this law was enacted by Congress or before that the 
Legislature of Oregon passed an act dealing with matters of 
this kind, which practically placed the State of Oregon in 
control of the construction of any bridge that might be put 
across the Columbia River regardless of what might be the 
desire of the State of Washington. The restrictions placed in 
that act were such as to give to the State of Oregon and to 
the Oregon authorities full control over the conduct of the 
construction, expenditures of money, and everything like that. 
As I said, on the application which was presented no action 
was taken one way or the other by the State of Oregon. 

If there is a State which has had no consideration, it is the 
State of Washington. The State of Oregon practically, by its 
act, asks for full consideration and sole control over this 
matter. It apparently has no regard for the State of Wash- 
ington, and no consideration for the desires or needs of the 
people of the State of Washington, but it seeks alone to con- 
trol the construction of bridges—in other words, to control 
the navigable stream over which, as a matter of fact, the Con- 
gress of the United States has control for navigation purposes. 

I do not want to reflect upon Oregon, and am not intending 
to refiect upon it; I am merely stating the facts in the matter. 
The State of Oregon has assumed the right to dominate and 
control the situation absolutely and regardless of the interests 
of the National Government or its neighbor, the State of 
Washington, across the line, which is very much interested in 
the construction of this bridge. 

These people came to the body that really has jurisdiction 
over this matter, the only body that has real jurisdiction over 
it, and asked that they might have a permit for the construc- 
tion of the bridge in the way specified. 

The Senator from Oregon suggests that this is a peculiar 
section of the river, or rather a section of the river where fogs 
are peculiarly found. I do not think the testimony shows that 
fully. There are fogs once in a while on the Pacifie coast, but 
not often, There are not the fogs there that people generally 
think there are. I am not so familiar with the territory about 
Portland as I am with other sections of the Pacific coast. I 
am also inclined eto think that Portland people do not think 
they have trouble so much with fogs there as some people in 
the East would think. 

Mr. NORRIS. How do fogs there compare, for instance, with 
fogs here in Washington? Do they have as many and are they 
as bad? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want to make any 
invidious comparison. We have a pretty good climate out in 
our part of the country and pretty good physical conditions. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not asked with any invidious inten- 
tion, at least. Everybody here knows what the fogs here are. 
One Senator says there are fogs on the Columbia River and the 
other says “We do not have many fogs.” If the Senator will 
compare it with something that we all know about, we will get 
a definite idea as to just what the truth is about the fogs there. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield at that point? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Certainly. 


I do not want the Senator to 
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Mr. McNARY. The testimony from Mr. Warren, of Port- 
land, and others shows that this particular spot, where it is 
contemplated the bridge will be located, is in the fog belt. 
The fogs are very heavy on the Columbia River and the Pacific 
coast. They blow in from the Japanese current up that river. 
It is comparable to fogs found around London, England. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If that is going to prevent the 
construction of any bridge at any time across the Columbia 
River there are millions of people who will get into Oregon 
and Washington by and by who will suffer very great incon- 
venience, We feel every confidence in the development of our 
section of the country. But be that as it may, my recollection, 
as I said a while ago, is that the main piers of this bridge will 
be at least 700 feet apart. The Senator from Oregon said that 
the channel or the basis of the channel of the river would be 
about 200 feet wide. That leaves 250 feet on each side of the 
channel where a vessel has to work through the shallows in 
some way in order to strike those piers. I do not think there 
is very much danger in that. The chances are that a ship that 
would be running around that way would be on the banks 
before it got to the bridge. 

With reference to the suggestion that the words “ reasonable 
public necessity ” should be inserted, my understanding is that 
the courts construe the language in a statute in the ordinary 
sense. I do not think that we have ever passed a bridge bill 
using the words “reasonable necessity” or “ reasonable public 
necessity” or “public necessity.” When we put the words 
“public necessity ” in a bill I think the court has the right to 
assume that the ordinary meaning is to be given to them. 

I read from the dictionary yesterday with reference to the 
meaning of “necessity.” The Senator from Oregon suggested 
that it was applying to railroads, ete. Of course, we can not 
have a railroad without a right of way. A right of way for a 
railroad is an absolute necessity. It is absolutely essential. 
We can have the crossing of a river without a bridge. There 
is no trouble about it. It may be a little more expensive. We 
have it there in this case. I have Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary before me and he defines the word “ necessity.” 

Mr. McNARY. The word “necessity” is coupled with the 
words “public necessity therefor” and the definition which I 
quoted a few moments ago is “a reasonable need.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have been unable to find any- 
thing of that kind here. Here is the definition: 


Necessity: 1. Quality or state of being necessary, unavoidable, or 
irresistibly certain; inevitableness; the relation of that which must 
be to the grounds of its being; inevitable connection. 


Then follows “hypothetical,” “mathematical,” “ physical,” 
and so forth. 


2. The principle of inevitable connection as a characteristic of 
nature; the principle of universal and uniform causation. * * + 

8. That which makes an act or an event unavoidable; irresistible 
force; overruling power; compulsion, physical or moral; fate; fatality. 

4. The condition of being needy or necessitous, pressing need; 
indigence; want. 

5. That which is necessary; a necessary; a requisite; something 
indispensable. 

6. Business; urgent or needful pursuit or task. 

Synonym,—See “ need.” 

Of necessity; by necessary consequence; by compulsion or irresistible 
power; perforce; inevitably. 


That is all. The next word is“ nechebit.” 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is reading from the definition 
of the word “ necessity.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I am reading 
from. 

Mr. McNARY. This is not “necessity.” It is a “public 
necessity,” which has a legal, definite meaning, and that meah- 
ing is “a reasonable need therefor.” I would feel protected 
if the Senator thinks “ necessity ” is such a wicked word, if he 
would agree to the words “reasonable need therefor.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is a synonym for “ neces- 
sity ” as “ necessity ” is a synonym for “need.” All I am afraid 
of is that the court would hold in accordance with the general 
definition of these terms. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
one of the strongest arguments that may be presented to indi- 
cate that there is a need of this is the willingness of the people 
to put three or four or five million dollars in the construction 
of such a structure, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall do so in just a moment. 

It may be said that those proposing to build this bridge are 
hoping to make money. Mr. President, if they shall make 
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money upon an investment of three, four, or five million dollars, 
that of itself will show a strong necessity or need, or that a 
3 public convenience necessitates the construction of the 
riage, 

Mr. McNARY. If that be the case, what is the objection to 
writing the language into the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Simply becahse the courts will 
be apt to say that the construction of the bridge was not abso- 
lutely necessary; that there was a ferry that could carry this 
traffic; that 40 or 50 miles up the stream along the public 
highway there was a bridge across the river; and the courts 
might say there was not any necessity, within the meaning of 
the language of the men who wrote the law. Now, I yield 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington this question; According to the terms of the bill, who is 
to determine the question as to public conyenience or as to 
public necessity? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture are 
to determine that question; that is provided in the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I desire to ask a further question, 
which, however, may have been heretofore answered fully, but, 
if so, I have not been present to hear the answer. Why is it 
that this right or privilege to construct the contemplated bridge 
is granted to these two gentlemen? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are the ones who have 
asked for the permit to construct the bridge. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And that prompts this additional ques- 
tion: In a matter of such manifest great importance, why 
would it not be wise so to frame the bill that others might 
make application, and, if offering a better plan or to con- 
struct the bridge upon better terms, the privilege be granted 
to them? Might there not be others competent and desirous of 
constructing a bridge at this place? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
the question of the construction of the bridge there has been 
pending for two or three years, and nobody else has asked 
for any permit to do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am prompted to put the question for 
this reason: There are now many applications pending in 
the city of San Francisco which have been presented by 
different concerns, syndicates, corporations, or individuals for 
the privilege or right to construct a bridge across the bay from 
San Francisco to Oakland or to Alameda. Of course, each 
applicant or petitioner seeks to show that his plan is the better 
or the best, as the case may be. So I was curious, for the 
moment, to know why this particular bill limits the matter 
as it does. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is like practically every 
bridge bill that we pass. Every such bill has provided for 
granting such rights to some particular grantee. As I said 
a moment ago, this matter has been pending now for two or 
three years. Congress, two years ago, passed a bill dealing 
with these same parties, and nobody else has come in and 
asked for a permit to build the bridge. Of course, if somebody 
else should come in and ask that privilege, it would then be 
up to Congress to pass upon the respective merits as to 
which one Congress would grant the permit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But if this bill Shall be passed all 
others manifestly will be shut out? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but Congress has not been 
passing blanket bridge bills granting permits to different people 
for the construction of the same bridge. We have passed a 
general bridge bill specifying the general requirements for the 
construction of bridges, but we have reserved to ourselves the 
right to grant a permit to the particular one who is to build 
a bridge. So we have had to introduce bills granting such 
permits to individuals or individual companies. 

Mr. President, I think this is all I wish to say. I hope that 
the amendment will be defeated. I fear the construction that 
courts might put upon it. Of course, the words “reasonable 
public necessity ” would be far better than the words “ public 
necessity,” I will say frankly; but I am a good deal like the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has stated that he is going to vote against the bill no 
matter what amendment is put on it. I would vote for the 
insertion of the words “reasonable public necessity,” but 
should then vote against the amendment as amended. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like to inquire of the Senator 


from Washington, who is the chairman of the committee—I 
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happened to be absent yesterday when the debate took place— 
what is the main difference between the provisions of the 
pending bill and the policy which was outlined by the Senator's 
committee some time ago? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is, in substance, the main 
difference. Under the general policy, and in the bills which 
we have passed here without any objection, the whole matter 
rests with the Secretary of War; he alone, as the head of a 
Government department, has any say with reference to whether 
the regulations and provisions are being complied with or not. 
Under this bill, however, we go further and provide really for 
a commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture, to pass 
upon the height, specifications, details, and requirements which 
must be complied with in the building of the bridge. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Are there any different provisions in the 
bill with reference to its being taken over by either county, 
or either State, or both States together? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. The proyisions of the 
general law are inserted in this bill 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Are those provisions identical? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is that they are 
identical. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I merely wanted to make this inguiry, 
because we haye a controversy in the State of Louisiana in- 
yolying a franchise given by the State highway commission. 
On account of the authority to charge tolls the State highway 
commission has been notified by the Federal Highway Com- 
mission that they stand a chance of haying all Federal aid 
terminated because of taking advantage of a crossing con- 
structed with funds furnished by the Federal Government now 
to be availed of by private individuals who obtained a franchise. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have, I think, in the good 
roads law a provision prohibiting State highway departments 
from expending public money upon highways where tolls are 
charged. That point was raised on yesterday, but as my col- 
league pointed out to-day, on the south bank of the Columbia 
River there is a highway—I think it is a paved highway—from 
Portland clear on down to the sea. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the very situation in Louisiana. 
The highway department claims that it has already expended 
over a million dollars on the construction of a road which, will 
be used by private parties. That road is already constructed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘That is the case here, The road 
is already constructed on the Oregon side and the approach 
from the Oregon highway to this bridge would be a very short 
distance, while on the Washington side my understanding is 
that the town of Longview and the people interested there have 
a paved road clear down to the landing where the ferry runs. 
So on both sides there could be no interference in any way 
with reference to the expenditure of public money by reason 
of the construction of this bridge. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Under the provisions of this bill either 
the State or the two States together, or the counties, could 
acquire the bridge by condemnation proceedings at any time, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A provision to that effect is 
contained in the bill. I read to-day a telegram showing that 
the county on the Oregon side and the county on the Washing- 
ton side where the termini of the bridge would be are anxious 
to have this bill passed. In other words, neither of those 
counties nor both of them are prepared to go on and build this 
bridge, but they want it. Every public authority in the State 
of Washington has urged the passage of this bill and is anxious 
to have it passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to state 
that the Chair’s understanding is that the proponent of the 
amendment has accepted the modification suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska, and the amendment now reads to 
insert the words “and reasonable public necessity.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, let me, for the purpose of 
haying the Record speak accurately, say that when the Senator 
from Nebraska suggested changing the amendment I said I 
would be willing to change it if the change were acceptable to 
the Senator haying the bill in charge. I have made no new 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Oregon to accept the modification to the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon, I 
think, accepted it on a condition with which the Senator from 
Washington refuses to comply. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS, So, as a matter of fact, the Senator from 
Oregon has not accepted it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands, then, 
that the Senator from Oregon has not accepted the modification. 

Mr. McNARY. No, ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was interested yesterday in 
the reference which the Senator from Washington made in 
regard to the definition of the word “ necessity” as he read it 
from the dictionary. I was impressed yesterday with the 
thought that the legal meaning as used in this act is not what 
he construes it to be. I confess I was somewhat surprised at 
the definition read from the dictionary. I had no interest 
in suggesting the amendment except to get the two Senators 
together, if they could be got together, on an amendment upon 
which, it seems to me, it ought to be easy to agree. 

I do not believe a court would give the construction to this 
word that the Senator from Washington places upon it. I 
have before me now Bouvier's Law Dictionary, and I think it 
would be interesting to the Senator from Washington to let 
me read some of the things that Bouvier says: 


Necessary. Reasonably convenient. 
And to support that he cites: 


Alabama & V. Railway Co. v. Odeneal (73 Miss, 34; 19 South. 202). 
This word— 


Says Bouvier— 


has great flexibility.of meaning. It is used to express mere conyen- 
jence, or that which is indispensable to the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose. (St. Lonis, J. & C. R. Co, v. Trustees, 43 III. 307.) It frequently 
imports no more than that one thing is conyenjent, or useful, or essen- 
tial to another. (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat (U. S.) 414, 4 
L. Ed. 579.) 

As used in a code exempting the wages of a laboring man when 
necessary for the support of his family in whole or in part, it does 
not mean that his wages must be absolutely indispensable to the 
bare subsistence of the family, and that the family could live without 
them, but is used in a broader and less rigid sense, looking rather 
to the comfort and well-being of the family, and contemplates the fur- 
nishing to it whatever is necessary to its comfort and well-being as 
distinguished from luxuries, 


And he cites Cushing v. Quigley (11 Mont. 577; 29 Pac. 337) 
in support of that doctrine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the 
definition as read by the Senator says that the word “ neces- 
sity” is equivalent to the words public convenience,” aud I 
wish to remind the Senator that we have the words “ public 
convenience” in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be true; but it seems that the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is afraid that the proper construction may 
not be given to those words on account of the words that are 
now used in the bill. . 

When he expresses a willingness to say that they shall find 
a reasonable necessity for it, it seems to me that there can 
not be, under the decisions of the court, any possible objection 
to putting it in. I think they ought to consider that anyway, 
whether it is in the bill or not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think 
they will consider, then, whether public conyenience will be 
served? 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps they will. I am not disputing that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we use the term “ public con- 
venience” and then supplement that with “publie necessity,” 
what does that mean? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In just a moment. I am anx- 
ious to get the views of the Senator from Nebraska. The Sena- 
tor has been a judge on the bench. When we put in this bill 
here, as we are perfectly willing to do, that this commission 
shall determine whether public convenience will be served by 
such bridge,” and then, on the floor, we add to that the further 
words “and public necessity exists therefor,’ what signifi- 
cance would the judge give to that additional language? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator asks me for my opinion on the 
matter, I think, if that language were in the bill, the judge 
passing on it would not say, as the Senator has argued, “ Why 
here is a ferry. It is possible to get across this river without 
a bridge, or you can get a bathing suit and swim across, or get 
a rowboat and row across.” When you put it on that kind of 
a basis, of course it is not necessary, because you can get 
across that river without a bridge. You can get across now. 
But the judge would say; “ We must be reasonable in this. 
Is it more convenient if this bridge is put in, and are there 
a reasonable number of people who would use it? Is there a 
reasonable amount of territory contiguous to it that would be 
supplied with better conveniences if they had the bridge than 
if they had to use the ferry?” If he found that was true, he 


would say, then, as a matter of law, This is reasonably neces- 
sary,” and he would allow it to go in. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Would not the judge say: “No 
matter what my view might be in regard to the matter, the 
legislators have used certain language that has a well-defined 
meaning "? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, I think I have read some of the meanings 
here from Bouvier. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has read from 
Bouvier a meaning that is already covered in the bill—* pub- 
lie convenience.“ 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
thut is used here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and certainly that would not hurt it 
any. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then the court would say: 
“The legislative body have used the words ‘ public convenience,’ 
but they felt that that was not enough, and they have gone 
further and used language that has a well-defined meaning, 
supplementing it.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. “They have said in the act that it 
ought to be reasonably necessary,” and it seems to me it ought 
to be. I have no interest whatever in this legislation; but it 
seems to me that it ought to be reasonably necessary, and that 
a bridge ought not to be put where a highway on each side 
leads up to it, constructed with public money, unless there is 
a reasonable necessity for it, 

Mr. JONES of Washingten. I should be perfectly willing to 
put in the words “reasonable public convenience.” 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I am concerned—of course, I have 
no interest in whether it goes in at all or not—but, if I did 
have, I would not have any objection to that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will suggest to my friend 
from Oregon that I would be willing to put in the word “ rea- 
sonable” before “ public convenience ’—whether a “reasonable 
public convenience” would be served. 

Mr. McNARY. “And necessity?” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; leave out the necessity. I 
am trying to make it conform to this law-dictionary definition 
that has just been read. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to charge the Senator with 
sophistry, but on yesterday and on all other occasions he has 
taken the legal position, and the correct one, that there is a 
distinction between reasonable necessity or public necessity 
and public convenience. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, to be sure. 

Mr. McNARY. You might satisfy the public convenience if 
there were a few people on the bank that preferred to go over 
on the bridge rather than on the ferry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, I say, I am willing to 
put in the words “reasonable public convenience,” so that the 
court would construe the term “reasonable” and make it a 
reasonable public convenience. ; 

Mr. McNARY, That does not reach the question whether 
there is a need for it or not. That is what I am urging. Is 
there a reasonable need for it, and not a reasonable public 
conyenience? As the Senator so well knows, there is a vast 
distinction between the two. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, certainly. That is what 
I have been contending all the time—that there is. 

Mr. McNARY. So have I. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I still contend so, and that is 
what I am afraid of. 

Mr. MONARY. But the difficulty with the Senator is that 
he takes an old, archaic book, and reads the definition of the 
word “necessity,” and does not give it a legal application, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have always thought that 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary was rather an up-to-date 
affair. “The latest authentic edition of the Merriam series, 
with reference history.“ That is what I have taken. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no quarrel with the definition; but 
the Senator has taken a word, and I take a legal expression; 
and for some reason the Senator fails to distinguish between a 
public necessity and the word “ necessity.” 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McNARY. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know of any case where the 
courts haye construed the term “ public necessity” in connec- 
tion with a bridge across a river? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not; but I know that in every instance 
where a construction has been made they have construed it 
to niean a reasonable need of a thing. I am so confident of 


He has read the very term 


what the courts would hold that I am willing to eliminate the 
word “necessity” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ rea- 
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sonable need.” What objection can the Senator from Wash- 
ington have to this triumyirate, consisting of three Cabinet 
officers, considering whether there is a reasonable need for a 
bridge at that point, when the State is denied any voice what- 
soever in the matter? 

Mr. DILL. When the Senator admits that there is no inter- 
pretation of “public necessity” in connection with bridges he 
admits that that is not a term that has been argued about in 
the past in connection with bridges; that the matter of con- 
venience has controlled the building of bridges and not the 
matter of necessity, 

Mr. MoNARY. I do not know what experience the Senator 
has had in the legal profession. I have always believed him to 
be a good lawyer; and, if I am safe in assuming that propo- 
sition, he certainly knows that legal expressions have an appli- 
cation to a principle of law, in whatever cause it may arise. 
I have no doubt but that the court would take a certain course, 
and I am willing to accept my theory and use my own interpre- 
tation in the language of the bill if there is any doubt in the 
mind of my good friend from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator from Oregon, with- 
out pleading guilty to legal ability, that ordinary knowledge 
of the interpretation of words leads me to the conclusion that 
when the term “ public necessity” has been regularly used in 
connection with railroads and other public utilities, and we 
then insert it in bridge legislation, we are doing one of two 
things: We are expecting the courts to interpret it in terms 
as interpreted when used in connection with public utilities, 
or we are expecting the courts to put a new interpretation on 
it. In either case I submit that it is not a proper kind of 
language to use in legislation regarding bridges, for I suppose 
that we would be unable to show that there is a publie neces- 
sity for a bridge across the Columbia River anywhere, because 
they always have run ferries; but a bridge is a public con- 
venience at a great many places, and we have repeatedly 
passed bills here when there was not a necessity. Nobody could 
argue that there was a necessity, but it was a great public 
convenience to have them passed. I do not know why the 
Senator wants this bridge to be held up until there is a neces- 
sity for it when other bridges are built on the idea of publie 
convenience, i 

Mr. McNARY. It will not be very difficult to enlighten the 
Senator. 

I think we must accept a few fundamentals in the discus- 
sion of a problem that affects the navigation of a stream, 
One is that any bridge, however carefully constructed and 
however fashioned on scientific plans and lines, is an obstruc- 
tion to a stream. At this point the difference between high 
and low water is 23 feet. A great flow of water goes down 
the Columbia during the spring and summer from the melting 
snow high up in the Rocky and the Cascade Mountains. At that 
time any boat going through a fog with a channel which then 
would be at least 1,100 feet wide and many feet deep could 
be easily thrown against a pier and the ship destroyed or the 
channel blocked. There have been numerous accidents farther 
upstream on the Willamette River; and that is a thing I want 
to avoid, if it is possible, It is not entirely possible so long as 
the bridge is there; but, assuming that one has to go there, 
it should not be put there in order to please and to give profit 
to two promoters. It should be put there only in case there 
is a need for it, and it serves a public convenience and other- 
wise is fashioned so as not to interfere with navigation. 

There is where we disagree on this proposition. I am think- 
ing about four States. I am thinking something about the 
rights of the States in these matters, and a great Common- 
wealth, and the commerce that moves out, rather than two 
individuals who may want to put up a toll bridge for profit. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, I think the Senator must be 
fair 

Mr. McNARY. I want to be. 

Mr. DILL. And admit that these two individuals are repre- 
sentative of a great public demand on the Washington side 
of the river. 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, I presume they are lovely men. I have 
no objection to them. I do not care whether it is Rockefeller 
and Henry Ford, or who it is; I am opposed on principle to 
giving permission to 2 men, or 50 men, or 100 men, or 10,000 
men to build a bridge across our navigable streams for profit 
and toll and take the best of and capitalize the roads that are 
built out of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. DILL. Of course the Senator knows that we would not 
have any bridges on the Columbia River to-day if we had not 
had toll bridges. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course, I can not support the bill. I do 
not want to put any language in it other than the language 
that I believe absolutely essential for the protection of the 
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people of Oregon and those who use the river; and that is the 


reason why I think this is important. Those who came back 
here discussed the matter; and before the Commerce Com- 
mittee came Mr, Lewis, who was representative of the people 
of Longview, the attorney for these two permittees, and he said: 
“You can put in this bill any language you want to use”; and 
I read it into the Recorp yesterday. He did not object to it. 
When these people went home, they sent me a telegram setting 
forth the language they wanted in the bill, practically all of 
which has been inserted, and this one phrase has been omitted, 
My point is that if I have to take a bridge, and the State has 
no rights whatsoever, and the Government is going to occupy 
the field exclusively and assert its strong arm, I simply want 
a fair amount of protection. 

Mr. President, as part of my remarks I desire to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a telegram which was sent 
to me by the gentlemen who appeared before the committee as 
containing the language they desired to have written into the 
bill, I think with that I shall conclude, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be printed in the RECORD. 


The telegram is as follows: 
Marcu 30, 1926, 


The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced nor shall 
any alteration of such bridge be made either before or after its com- 
pletion until the plans and specifications for such construction or 
alterations are first submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce, and 
they acting jointly determine whether type and design thereof are 
adequate based on proposed use, volume, and weight of traffic; whether 
the estimated costs of construction are reasonable and economically 
consistent with present and future public interests; whether the 
height and clearances are adequate to protect commerce; whether the 
location selected is most feasible to ereet such bridge without obstruc- 
tion to navigation or being detrimental to the development of interstate 
and foreign as well as domestic commerce moving to and from the 
Pacific Ocean on the Columbia River to inland waters of the States 
concerned: whether public necessity exists for such bridge as a con- 
necting link between the Federal-aid highway systems of the States 
of Oregon and Washington; whether upkeep, operation, and mainte- 
nance costs are to be defrayed by tolls, and, if so, whether said tolls 
are fair and reasonable based on construction costs prudently expended 
on said bridge. The said Secretaries acting jointly shall be, and are 
hereby, empowered and required to hold convenient public hearings 
and summon witnesses in the several States and localities affected for 
the full and complete determination of said precedent requirements. 
Full compliance with the foregoing provisions is hereby required before 
the said bridge shall be permitted to be constructed under the terms 
of this act. The acceptance of this grant to construct such bridge 
under the requirements of this act shall impose continuing limitations 
and conditions that Congress may at any time amend, modify, or 
entirely revoke this grant and order the removal of the structure, 

THE Port or PORTLAND, 
By FRANK M. WARREN, President. 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By RODERICK L. MACLEAY, President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment as originally offered by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

Mr. McNARY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher King Shipstead 
Bingham George McKellar Shortridge 
Borah Gerry McNa Smith 
Bratton Glass yield Smoot 
Broussa Goff Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Gooding Neel Stephens 
Cameron Greene No Stewart 
Capper Harrison Oddie ‘Trammell 
Copeland Hawes Overman son 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Underwood 
Dale Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Dill Johnson Ransdell Wheeler 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Sackett 

Kendrick Schall 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the adoption òf the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary[, on which he demands the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr, KENDRICK. May we have the amendment read? 
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Toa PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment, 

The Cuter Crerk. On page 2, line 24, after the word 
“bridge,” the senior Senator from Oregon proposes to insert 
the words “and public necessity exists for such bridge,” so that 
if amended it would read: 


and whether the location selected is feasible for the erection of such 
bridge without obstructions in navigation and without being detri- 
niental to the development of interstate and foreign as well as domestic 
commerce moving to and from the Pacific Ocean on the Columbia River 
to the inland waters of the States concerned, and whether public 
convenience will be served by such bridge and public necessity exists 
for such bridge as a connecting link between the Federal aid highway 
systems of the States of Oregon and Washington. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosixson]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson]. He is 
absent, and not knowing how he would yote on this question if 
he were present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Porr], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 
Not knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). In the absence 
of the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], with whom 
I have a general pair, I withhold my vote on this question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bayarp]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Pepper] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MONARY (when Mr. STANFIELD’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Stanrietp] is absent from the city. 
present, he would vote “ yea.” ý 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT], who is absent. As I do nof know how he would vote, 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish fo inquire if the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily detained on official 
business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr, Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simons]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mur. Rosryson], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris}, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep], the Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Frazier] and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] are 
absent on account of official business. The Senator from Illi- 
nòis [Mr. Deneex] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOoLLETTE) are absent on account of illness. 

The junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] and the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson] are absent on 
account of illness in their families. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 35, as follows: 


My 
If he were 


YEAS—19 
Borah Goff Keyes Sackett 
Cameron Geene McNary Rhipstend 
‘ameron jreene Nu x en 
Capper Howell Norris Shortridge 
Dale Johnson Oddie 

NAYS—35 
Ashurst Edwards Hawes Mayfield 
Bingham Ernst Heflin Metcalf 
Brace Fess Jones, N. Mex. Neely 
Co nd Fletcher Jones, Wash. Phipps 
Dill George Kendrick Pittman 
Bdge Gerry McKellar Ransdell 


* 

1926 
Reed, Pa. Smoot Stewart Walsh, Mass, 
Sheppard Steck Trammell Willis 
Smith Stepheus Tyson 

NOT VOTING—41 
Bayaril Glass Moses Swanson 
Please Gould Norbeck Underwood 
Broussard Hale ive Wadsworth 
Caraway Harreld Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Harris Pepper Warren 
Curtis Harrison Pine Watson 
Dencen La Follette Reed, Mo. Weller 
du Pont Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Ferris McLean Robinson, Ind. 
Frazier Me Master Simmons 
Gillett Means Stanfield 


So Mr. McNary’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to submit an amend- 
ment. On page 3. line 10, I move to strike out the numeral 
“3” and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral 23.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a committee amendment 
pending, which will be stated. 

The Carer CLERK. The pending amendment is the com- 

_ mittee amendment on page 2, line 21, to strike out the words 
particular location” and insert “ Pacifie Ocean.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF Crerk. The next committee amendment is, on 
page 3, line 1, after the word “empower,” to insert the words 
“and if requested to do so are directed.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 3, line 10, I move to 
‘strike out the numeral “3” and insert “23,” so that it will 
read, contained in such act of March 23, 1906.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The Dill is as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that section 5 of the bill be 
stricken out and the following inserted. I will read it, be- 
cause my writing is not very legible. As a new section 5, in 
lieu of present section 5, I offer the following: 


The said bridge may be thereafter operated for a period of 30 
years as a toll bridge. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for 
the use of such bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide 
as far as possible a sufficient fund for the cost of maintaining, re- 
pairing, and operating the bridge and to pay an adequate return to 
the builders on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the cost thereof within a period of not to exceed 
80 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring and building such bridge and 
its approaches shall have been provided for, and at all events after 
the period of 30 years, the bridge thereafter shall become the property 
of the States of Oregon and Washington and shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated free of toll. 


Mr. President, I have just a brief statement to make with 
reference to the amendment. The bridge ought to be built, of 
course. I do not want to put anything in the way of its 
building, but when it is constructed it ought not to be provided 
by law that it can be used as a toll bridge. A toll bridge overa 
great stream like this will be necessarily one of the finest kinds 
of property. The builders of it will reap enormous rewards 
for the money they have invested. We recently had an ex- 
perience out our way in the case of a bridge over the Missis- 
sippi River at Memphis, where a part of a roadway is now 
being used as a toll way and where the owners of the viaduct, 
as it is called, are reaping tremendous rewards, 7 

It will be so in this case. It may be that for the first year 
the bridge will not pay, but thereafter it will pay a tremendous 
return, The bridge ought not to be permanently a toll bridge. 
It ought to be the policy of the Government not to have toll 
bridges at any place in the country where they can be avoided. 
Those that we have or those that we are required to erect as 
toll bridges ought to be made free as soon as it is possible to 
do so. For this reason I have introduced the amendment and 
I hope the Senators from Washington, in charge of the bill, will 
accept the amendment. I have not the slightest doubt that 
it will be fair alike to those who build the bridge and to the 
public of the two States involved. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the point which has been 
raised by the Senator from Tennessee has been raised before 
the Committee on Commerce and before the conference com- 
mnittees on the bridge policy of Congress, and gone over very 
fully at various times. We all agree with the general proposi- 
tion which the Senator has laid before us that there should 
be just as few toll bridges as possible and that they should be 
done away with as soon as possible. But the section which 
the Senator moves to strike out is the result of a great deal 
of thought and attention and conference on the part of the 
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committees of the two Honses having bridge matters in charge. 
I hope very much that the amendment will not be agreed to, 
becanse it is believed that the section now in the bill represents 
the best that we can do under the circumstances, and which 
on the one hand will promote the building of bridges and on 
the other hand will permit the communities involved to buy 
the bridges just as soon as they feel able to do so. If a bridge 
is successful financially it will be to their interest to buy it 
as soon as possible. If the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator is agreed to it will undoubtedly interfere with the private 
enterprise that is necessary in building these expensive bridges 
which the public involved are not ready to pay for at present. 
I trust the amendment will not be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCcKELLAR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS UNDER MATERNITY ACT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 739, the bill 
(H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying out the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion of 
the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Texas if it is his purpose to proceed to the discussion 
of the bill this afternoon or merely to have it made the unfin- 
ished business. There are a number of Senators absent who 
did not anticipate that anything would be done to-day other 
than to act upon the measure which has just been passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to be entirely fair in the matter. 
I have no desire to take summary action. If the bill is made 
the unfinished business, I shall not insist on the disposition 
of it to-day. I therefore move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. [Putting the question.] The noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson]. 
Not knowing how he would vote upon this question if present, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], but I under- 
stand that I am at liberty to vote on this question, and I vote 
“ yea,” 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I lave a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLeay}. 
Not knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gittett]. He is absent to-day, and I do not know how he 
would vote if present. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DEXEEN I and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] are absent on account of illness. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON] are 
absent on account of illness in their families, and that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LN BOOT] is necessarily 
absent. If present he would vote “yea,” as would the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] and the junior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 

I am requested to announce also that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], the Senator from Oklahoma Mr. 
PINE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Ferris], aud the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] are 
absent on official business, 

I desire further to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stumons]; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WanswortTH] with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] ; 
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The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] with the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRIS] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 

Mr, GERRY. 1 wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is nevessarily detained on official 
business, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am requested to announce 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] is necessarily 
absent. If present, he would vote * yea.” 

The roll call, having been concluded, resulted as follows: 


YEAS—34 

Ashurst Heflin Metcalf Smith 
Cameron Howell Neely Stephens 
Capper Johnson Oddie Stewart 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Trammell 
Djl) Jones, Wash, Ransdell Tyson 

Ernst Kendrick Sackett Watson 

Tess McKellar Schall Willis 
Goff McNa Sheppard 
Harrison Mayfield Shipstead 

NAYS—14 
Bayard Bruce Gerry Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Edge Greene Walsh, Mass. 
Blease _ Edwards King ` 
Broussard George Reed, Mo 
NOT VOTING—47 

Borah Glass Means Simmons 
Bratton Gooding Moses Smoot 
Caraway Gould Norbeck Stanfield 
Copeland Hale Norris Steck 
Couzens Harreld Nye Swanson 
Dale Harris Overman Underwood 
Deneen Hawes Pepper Wadsworth 
du Pont Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris La Follette Pine Warren 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson, Ark, Weller 
Frazier McLean Robinson, Ind, Wheeler 
Gillett McMaster Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this motion the yeas are 34 
and the nays are 14. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratton], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] have announced pairs 
and withheld their votes. A quorum is therefore present, and 
the motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] is agreed 
to. The Chair lays before the Senate the bill, consideration of 
which has been moved by the Senator from Texas. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (II. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for 
carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the 
promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 
and for other purposes,” approved Noyember 23, 1921, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Education and Labor 
with an amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that there may be 
inserted in the Recor a letter written to me on the subject of 
this bill by Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, let the letter be read. 
I should like to hear it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the letter. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Texas desire the letter 
to be read? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I did not ask for the reading of the letter, 

Mr. KING. Why not have it printed in the RECORD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] asked that the letter be read, 

Mr. KING. I beg pardon, 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 
How long is it? - 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter contains five pages, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, if I may interrupt the Senator 
from Missouri, I understood that probably we shall not go on 
with this bill this afternoon. If not, I desire that the Senate 
shall have an executive session as soon as possible. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will withdraw the request for 
the reading of the letter, if the Senator from Kansas desires 
to make the kind of motion which he has indicated. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to make that motion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In absence of objection, the letter 
presented by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Suepparp] will be 
printed in the RECORD. 


I asked to have the letter read. 
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The letter is as follows: 
U, 8. DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 
Washington, November 23, 1928. 
Hon. MORRIS SREPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Drar Senator SHerpanp: With reference to your letter of No- 
vember 19, in which you ask whether I desire to make any comment 
on the statement of the Woman Patriot—formerly the official organ 
of the Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage—placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 3, 1926, by Senator BAYARD. 

Although this statement purports to be an argument against the 
extension of the maternity and infancy act, much of the material con- 
tained in the 34 pages of the Recor devoted to it is entirely irrele- 
vant, The misstatements of facts and misrepresentations through 
partial quotation of the facts with reference to the maternity and 
infancy act and the Children’s Bureau, and to my own political 
theories, lead me to conclude that much of the other material con- 
tained in the statement is inaccurate. 

With reference to the last mentioned, while I have consistently 
refrained from political activity of any kind since I became Chief of 
the Children's Bureau, it is a matter of public record that 1 have 
voted regularly in the Republican primaries from 1914 to 1920 in 
Chicago, III., and from 1921 to 1926 in Grand Island, Nebr., and to 
attempt to build up a theory that I am a communist or a Socialist 
because I belleve in national cooperation with the States in reducing 
the death rate among mothers and babies, or because 10 years ago I 
was supporting votes for women and international organization for, 
the prevention of war is as ridiculous as it is untrue. Á 

Some examples of incorrect statements and unwarranted and illogi- 
cal conclusions about the maternity and infancy act may make clear 
the general value of the statement of the Woman Patriot. Although 
page references are frequently given so that the statement has the 
appearance of accuracy, if the sources are consulted they reveal the 
errors, 

A good example is found in the first table on page 12925, which 
purports to give the infant-mortality rates in the five States not 
accepting the maternity and infancy act, with the Census Bureau as 
the quoted source for the figures used. In this table the number of 
births, the number of deaths under one year, and the number of deaths 
under one year per 1,000 live births for each of these five States and 
for the five States taken together are given for the year 1924, making 
18 different items. Eichteen could therefore be given incorrectly. 
Compurison with the published reports of the Census Bureau show 14 
of them to be incorrect. 

The statements about maternal mortality in Montana, found on 
page 12950, column 1, are also both incorrect and misleading. The 
Children's Bureau made a maternal mortality study in Montana in 
1917. Its investigation showed the factors in the high mortality 
among mothers in that State and a State program which might 
reduce this death rate. It undertook no work to reduce this mor- 
tality until 1922, when the Sheppard-Towner fundg became available 
and a basis of cooperation was provided. Since that time there has 
been a substantial and encouraging reduction of the death rate among 
mothers. 

Because of the epidemic of influenza, which caused a very high 
death rate among pregnant women, there was a marked increase in 
the number of deaths in 1917, 1918, and 1919, so that it is necessary 
to go back several years before 1917 to get the trend of deaths 
resulting from childbirth, 

Calculated by deaths per 100,000 population, the Census Bureau 
reports show the following rates among women for all puerperal 
causes, as well as for puerperal septicemia, commonly known as child- 
bed fever: 

Maternal mortality rate per 100,000 population—Montana 


Death rate | Death rate 


9.6 

6.5 

8. 5 
22.2 10.9 
19.4 7.9 
2.2 10.1 
28.4 14.1 
35,2 10.3 
26. 1 10,4 
18.6 7.5 
15.5 7.3 
11.7 4.1 
12.9 6.5 
10.7 4.8 
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mothers in Montana. A rate calculated on the number of live births 
is more accurate. Montana has been in the birth-registration area 
Since 1922, so that rates can be calculated in this way only since 
1922, The deaths among mothers per 10,000 live births in Montana 
were as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-two, 79; 1923, 75; and 1924, 66; 
according to the Census Bureau reports. In these few years Montana 
reduced its rate so that in 1924 it was as low as the rate for the 
registration area. In spite of this definite reduction the Woman 
Patriot makes conditions in Montana the basis of a claim that the 
Children’s Bureau and the maternity and infancy act have increased 
the hazards of childbirth (p. 12950, column 1), This the Woman 
Patriot did by giving the rates for a few years only and not making 
clear the use of two totally different methods of calculating the rates. 

On this same page and column the Woman Patriot argues that 
puerperal septicemia, commonly known as childbed fever, is caused 
by fear, and that the Children’s Bureau increase the rate by alarming 
mothers, It has already been pointed out that there has been a 
reduction in this disease in Montana. As for the medical theory of 
the Woman Patriot, scientists—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes conspicu- 
ous among them—proved years ago that puerperal septicemia is a 
germ disease which could be practically eliminated if the same stand- 
ards of asepsis—i. e., measures to prevent infection—that are used in 
surgery were followed in obstetrics. 

No less inaccurate statements are found on page 12927 under 
the heading “Socialist propaganda instead of help for mothers.” 
By comparing the number of pages of a few of the publications of the 
Children’s Bureau in the fleld of maternal and infant hygiene with 
the number of pages in all the bureau reports on illegitimacy, it is 
made to appear that the former field has been greatly neglected. 
Out of the total of 156 reports issued by the bureau prior to July 8, 
only seven related to illegitimacy. If one takes only the infant 
mortality series, which are the reports of bureau studies of infant 
mortality, the number of pages are approximately twice as many as in 
all the reports issued by the bureau on illegitimacy, 

The Woman Patriot also gives an incomplete list of the popular 
child-health bulletins, leaflets, and dodgers issued by the Children's 
Bureau. These have been distributed by the hundred thousand—a 
total of several million—whereas a few thousand of each of the ille- 
gitimacy reports are purchased and circulated among specialists. 

No apology is needed for the illegitimacy reports of the Children’s 
Bureau. They are scientific studies of one of the most difficult of 
child-welfare problems, made at the request of agencies responsible 
for the care of the children of unmarried mothers. These reports 
have, it is believed, contributed to a more intelligent consideration of 
the health and social problems involved. In this connection it should 
be noted that the bureau had the cooperation of the United States 
Commission on Uniform State Laws in its work in this field, and a 
mode] illegitimacy law approved by that body puts into the form of a 
bill most of the standards agreed upon in the conferences held under 
bureau auspices. It is both untrue and absurd to label any of these 
reports socialistic, 

At the close of the war a child welfare conference, to which all the 
allied countries were invited to send delegates, was held under the 
auspices of the Children’s Bureau. Physicians and officials in charge 
of work for children in England, Canada, Belgium, France, Italy, Ser- 
bia, and Japan were present, as well as a very much larger number of 
experts in child welfare from the United States. The fact that an 
official—not a doctor—of the home office in Japan, who in 1919 had 
charge of institutions for dependent and delinquent children in Japan, 
attended the Washington conference and read a paper in the section 
at which provision for dependent children was discussed, is the sole 
basis for the question often asked by opponents of the maternity and 
infancy act of women: “Do you want a Japanese doctor to examine 
you?” This question raises an utterly false implication as to the facts, 
as no Japanese doctor has ever been on the staff of the Children’s Bureau 
or of any State or of any agency cooperating under the maternity 
and infancy act. At the same time it makes an unworthy appeal to 
international prejudice. 

The following statement about this conference, found on page 12927, 
column 2, of the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, is wholly misleading: 

“The Standards of child welfare’ (No. 60, 459 pages) is the out- 
come of an internationalist convention called here by the Children's 
Bureau to frame legislation for American mothers and children in 1919, 
The proceedings and ‘minimum standards’ of that internationalist 
convention have become almost a fetish of the bureau, to which it 
constantly compares the real laws of American States as inferior and 
defective to these ‘ minimum standards’ of a group of sociologists from 
England, Canada, France, Italy, Serbia, and Japan, etc, which the 
Children's Bureau brought here at expense of American taxpayers. It 
is strikingly significant of the Children's Bureau's general attitude that 
it can give one convention of foreigners, brought here to standardize 
American children, a report about five times as large as the two con- 
sidered sufficient to describe the operations of the maternity act for 
several years in 43 States.“ 
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Of the 459 pages in the report of the conference, 74 pages recorded 
the speeches-of delegates who were not American. The two reports of 
the administration of the maternity and infancy act are for two, not 
several years, They are brief because the States publish detailed reports 
of their own work, 

The standards agreed to at the child welfare conference in 1919 
were drafted by the American experts who attended the Washington 
conference, and were later submitted to regional conferences of Ameri- 
can experts in New York, Cleveland, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, and Seattle. The Boston conference was held in the 
Capitol and was opened by President, then goyernor, Coolidge, 

Another example of misrepresentation by the Woman Patriot is in 
connection with a report on Maternity benefit systems in certain 
foreign countries,” prepared for the bureau by Henry J. Harris, of the 
Library of Congress, and published in 1919. It describes the maternity 
benefit systems in Australia, Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, 
Sweden, aud Switzerland, It contained the following sentence in which 
Mr. Harris chose to describe a book on maternity benefit systems 
which Madame Kollontay wrote and which was published in Russia 
under the Czarist régime : 

“The most comprehensive study on maternity benefits and insurance 
which has yet appeared in any language is the yolume by Mme. A, 
Kollontay, Obshchestoo i Maternistvo, I. Gosudarstyennoe Strakovanie 
Materinstva.“ (p. 175.) 

It will be noted that the author of this report of the Children's 
Bureau did not say that the Russian system, or any system advo- 
cated by Mme. Kollontay, is the most comprehensive.” Moreover, 
neither the Russian nor any other system of maternity benefits has ever 
been recommended or advocated by the bureau, because, as I think 
this report (No. 57) shows, it isnot the means best calculated to pro- 
mote infant and maternal hygiene. In the Recorp of July 3, page 
12941, columns 1 and 2, the following wholly false statement is made 
by the Woman Patriot: 

“The worst communist in Soviet Russia of whom there is official 
record, a communist who was too radical even for Lenin and Trotski 
to approve her entire program — Alexandra Kollontay, first Commissar 
of the Soviet Department of Social Welfare—was indorsed in an official 
booklet of the United States Children's Bureau, No. 57, ‘Maternity 
Benefit Systems in Certain Foreign Countries,’ issued in May, 1919, 
as the author of ‘the most comprehensive study of maternity benefits 
and insurance which has yet appeared in any language.’ This was 
done over six months after Alexandra Kollontay had been exposed by 
the United States Government and American newspapers as a German- 
paid traitor (see ‘The German-Bolshevik Conspiracy,’ issued in October, 
1918, by United States Bureau of Public Information, Document No. 
7, etc.) and after a storm of world-wide protest had been aroused by 
the measures taken under Mme, Kollontay’s ‘ most comprehensive’ sys- 
tem in Soviet Russia.” 

On this same page the Woman's Patriot says that the Children’s 
Bureau “ has not published one word of exposure or of criticism of the 
Bolshevik corruption and nationalization of children in Soviet Russia— 
the greatest crime against childhood and motherhood recorded in his- 
tory.” A reply to this seems unnecessary. The business of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau is not the exposure of political corruption in foreign 
countries, The bureau bas made a very few investigations of child 
welfare in other countries and only in countries in which some notable 
results have been accomplished. For example, a study of infant wel- 
fare was made in New Zealand because it has the lowest infant- 
mortality rate in the world and it was believed that the United States 
could profit from a knowledge of how this saving of infant lives had 
been brought about. It has made none in Russia, either before or since 
the Boishevik revolution. The same statement would be true of some 
50 other countries. 

The myth that the Children’s Bureau advocates compulsory regis- 
tration of expectant mothers was exploded in the hearings on the 
maternity aud infancy bill in 1921 and in statements made by Senator 
Kenyon in the debate at that time. The facts are as follows: At the 
child-welfare conference, to which previous reference has been made, 
Dr. J. Whitridge Williams, professor of obstetrics, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, gave a paper on standard requirements for obstetrical care, 
including in his recommendations the registration of pregnancy with 
local health officers. 

Doctor Williams has been perhaps the leading teacher of obstetrics 
in the United States, This plan of compulsory registration which he 
proposes was never advocated by the Children’s Bureau, nor has it 
advocated all the other plans proposed by other speakers at that con- 
ference. What Whitridge Williams said is accepted as from Whitridge 
Williams, whether be said it in a lecture room at Johns Hopkins or at 
a conference called by the Children’s Bureau, Formerly the Woman 


Patriot used to say the Children’s Bureau recommended this plan. 
The statement made here (p. 
thoroughly misleading. 

Through the maze of misquotation and irrelevant material it is 
apparent that the Woman Patriot seeks to establish that during the 
last 50 years there has been a conspiracy to destroy this Government 


12949) is more accurate but still 
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which has been enginesred by socialists or communists (the two terms 
are used interchangeably) working through nonsocialists and noncom- 
munist Individuals. Whether a measure is or is not socialist or com- 
munist becomes for the Woman Patriot a matter of definition by the 
Woman Patriot. It obviously regards as communistic or socialistic 
anything which it opposes. Measures listed by the Woman Patriot as 
items in the “communist program" (p. 12920, column 2), while con- 
troversial at the time of their adoption, were all of them advocated by 
Presidents of the United States and by many other distinguished 
leaders of the two major politica! parties. 

Other examples of unwarranted conclusions and inaccurate state- 
ments can be cited, but most of them have. even if true, no bearing on 
the question as to whether appropriation for the maternity and infancy 
act should or should not be extended. 

As to the maternity and infancy act, the only question of interest 
should be whether it provides the machinery for cooperation between 
Nation, State, and local community in reducing the unnecessary death 
rate among mothers and babies and in promoting their general health. 
As to that, the indorsement of the proposed extension by the American 
Child Health Association, the American Public Health Association, the 
Association of the State and Provincial Health Officers, the leading 
organizations of women, and physicians, such as Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
of Rochester; Dr. Haven Emerson, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University; Dr. Robert L. De Normandie, of the 
medical school of Harvard University; Dr. B. A. Winslow, of the 
School of Public Health of Yale University: Dr. Howard Childs Car- 
penter, of Philadelphia; Dr, Julius Hess, of Chicago, and others in 
every State in the Union, are the best evidence that can be offered. 

Yours very truly, 
Grace ABBOTT, Chief. 
EXECUTIVE SkssIoN 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o'clock 
and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
December 13, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 11 
(legislative day of December 10), 1926 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICERS 
Harry Alexandar Smith to be major general. 
Herbert Owen Williams to be brigadier general, Infantry. 
Arthur Wolcott Yates to be assistant to the Quatermaster 


General, Quartermaster Corps. 
William Eugene Gillmore to be assistant to the Chief of the 


Air Corps. 

Frank Purdy Lahm to be assistant to the Chief of the Air 
Corps. . 

Charles Herman Deerwester to be second lieutenant, Air 
Corps. 


Charles Winslow O'Connor to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Bernard Alexander Bridget to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Josiah Ross to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Charles Arthur Bassett to be second lieutenant, Air Corps, 
Grant Albért Williams to be second lieutenant, Cavalry, 
Henry Lee Hughes to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Norman Mahlon Winn to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Donald Cornelius Walbridge to be second lieutenant, Air 
Corps. 
Narcisse Lionel Cote to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Harvey Robinson Ogden to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
George Hall Sparhawk to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
John Felix Guillett to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Dixon McCarty Allison to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Linwood Pendleton Hudson to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Joel G. O'Neal to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Alva Lee Harvey to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Robert Lee Miller to be second lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
John Gross Merrick to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Frank Neuman Leakey to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Kenneth Charles Cota to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
; George Olaf Norman Lodoen to be second lieutenant, In- 
untry. 
Lindsey Roscoe Wingfield to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 
Albert Lang to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Philip James Henderson to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Edgar Richard Curtis Ward to be second lieutenant, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 
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Oliver Woleott van den Berg to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 
Ralph Eugene Rumbold to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Noble Theodore Haakensen to be second lieutenant, Coast 
Artillery Corps. . 
Paul Arthur Ridge to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
James William Andrew to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Charles Arthur Ross to be second lieutenant, Air Corps, 
George J. Eppright to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Frank Dunne Klein fo be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
8 William Vance Davis to be second lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Dorps. 
Richard Hays Gilley to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Wiliam Crawford D. Bridges to be second lieutenant, Corps 
of Engineers. 
Harry Joseph Wheaton to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
George Leo Brittingham to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
George John Zimmerman to be second lieutenant, Corps of 
Engineers. 
John Albert Dabney to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
John Emmett Walker to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Rothwell Hutton Brown to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Irvin Schindler to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Charles Owen Wiselogel to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
5 Albert Jerome Thackston, jr., to be second lieutenant, In- 
antry. 
Joseph Roy Dougherty to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
William Albert Harbold to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Arthur Hodgkins Bender to be second lieutenant, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 
Clarence Daniel Wheeler to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Walter Sylvester Lee to be second lieutenant, Infantry, 
Manning Eugene Tillery to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Eugene F. Cardwell to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Cleo Zachariah Shugart to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
William Preston Grace, jr., to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Claude Augustus Billingsley to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 
Gerald Geoffrey Johnston to be second lieutenaut, Air Corps. 
Elmer Joseph Rogers, jr., to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
John Francis Fiske to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Malcolm Faulhaber to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Horace Whitfield Johnston to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Ross Drum Lustenberger to be second lientenant, Corps of 
Engineers, 
Herbert Will Gamble to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
John Caswell Crosthwaite to be second lieutenant, Cayalry. 
John Dean Hawkins to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Clarence Shortridge Irvine to be second lieutenant, Air Corps, 
Gregg Miller Lindsay to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Wallace Stribling Dawson to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Mason Harley Lucas to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
James Henry Collins to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Ralph Emerson Holmes to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
John Francis Mathew Kohler to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Franklin Charles Nielsen to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. : 
Darr Hayes Alkire to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Francis Albert Rudolph to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Thurston H. Baxter to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Albert Gallatin Franklin, jr., to be second lieutenant, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 
Chester Erwin Margrave to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 
John Albert Tarro to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
John Titcomb Sprague to be second lientenant, Air Corps. 
Frederick August Bacher, jr., to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery, 
Walter Byron Larew to be second lieutenant, Signal Corps. 
William Orsen Van Giesen to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Thomas Jackson Holmes to be second lientenant, Air Corps. 
Ward Jackson Davies to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Marvin Marion Burnside to be second lieutenant, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 
Frank Coffin Holbrook to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Yantis Halbert Taylor to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Lee Gehlbach to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
George Leroy Murray to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Claire Stroh to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 


Charles William Stratton to be second Lieutenant, Field 
Artillery, 

Charles Albert Sheldon to be second lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 


Francis Edgar Cheatle to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Stewart Frederic Yeo to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
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Robert Jones 
Artillery Corps. 
James Trimble Brown to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Charles Weller McCarthy to be second lientenant, Infantry. 
Benjamin Branche Talley to be second lieutenant, Corps of 
Engineers. : 
John Gibson Van Houten to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Kenneth Holmes Kinsler to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Edgar Albert Gans to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Howard Ravenscroft Johnson to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Albert Samuel Baron to be second lieutenant, Coast Artillery 


Moulton to be second lieutenant, Coast 


Corps. 
George Edwin Steinmeyer, jr. to be second lieutenant, 
Infantry. 
Herbert Charles Lichtenberger to be second lieutenant, Air 
Corps. 
Arthur Joseph Lehman to be second lieutenant, Air Corps.“ 
Oscar Frederick Carlson to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
George Edley Henry to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Richard Dodge Reeve to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Henry Louis Luongo to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Herbert Butler Powell to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Signa Allen Gilkey to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Edward Francis Merchant to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Layton Allen Zimmer to be second lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Jay B. Lovless to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Clinton William Davies to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
James Byron Colson to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
William Hans Brunke to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Thomas Beverley Harper to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Paul August Jaccard to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
James David O’Brien to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
Leland Shattuck Jamieson to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Reuben Kyle, jr., to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Paul Burnham Nelson to be.second lieutenant, Air Corps, 
Harvey Flynn Dyer to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Kenneth Watson Boyd to be second lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Robert Bartlett McCleave to be second lieutenant, Infantry. 
John Edwin Mortimer to be second lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Clifford Andrew Gray to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
Høgh Richmond Gilmore, jr., to be first lieutenant, Medical 


Corps. 

Herbert Ellsworth Tomlinson to be first lientenant, Medical 
Corps. 

Clarence Albert McIntyre to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps. 

Claude Garrison Drace to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 

Rupert Walter Lundgren to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps, 

Stanley McLeod Neyin to be second lieutenant, Veterinary 
Corps. 

Lloyd Moore to be second lieutenant, Medical Administrative 
Corps. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
William Frederick Pearson, Adjutant General’s Department. 
Henry Horace Malven, jr., Adjutant General’s Department, 
Albert Thurston Rich, Quartermaster Corps. 

William Henry Shutan, Quartermaster Corps. 
Ernest Alvin Kindervater, Quartermaster Corps. 
Warren Atherton Butler, Finance Department. 
Hugh Whitt, Finance Department. 
Lincoln Beaumont Chambers, Corps of Engineers, 
Francis James Fitzpatrick, Corps of Engineers. 
Vincent Joseph Esposito, Corps of Engineers. 
Turner Ashby Sims, jr., Corps of Engineers. 
Robert Kinzie McDonough, Corps of Engineers, 
Norman Arthur Matthias, Corps of Engineers, 
Robert Eugene Mousseau Des Islets, Corps of Engineers. 
Frank Emil Stoner, Signal Corps. 
John Vogler Tower, Signal Corps. 
Carl Lee Marriott, Chemical Warfare Service. 
Jesse Bernard Wells, Cavalry. 
William Holmes Wood, Cavalry. 
Edward James Doyle, Cayalry. 
Charles Andrew Beaucond, Field Artillery. 
Wilbert Engdahl Shallene, Field Artillery. 
Albert Svibra, Field Artillery. 
John Osman Taylor, Field Artillery. 
Fred Seydel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
William Benjamin Hawthorne, Coast Artillery Corps. 
William Albert Kent, Infantry. 
Charles Winder Mason, Infantry. 
James Regan, jr., Infantry. 
Newell Edward Watts, Infantry. 
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Frederick yon Harten Kimble, Air Corps. 
Don Waters Mayhue, Air Corps, 

Leslie Page Holcomb, Air Corps. 

Walter Cornelius White, Air Corps. 
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Charles Warren Weeks to be colonel, Infantry. 

James Thornton Watson to be colonel, Infantry. 

William Wallace McCammon to be colonel, Infantry. 

Willis Prague Coleman to be colonel, Infantry. 

Albert Brevard Sloan to be colonel, Infantry. 

Lucius Cincinnatus Bennett to be colonel, Infantry. 

John Ernest Morris to be colonel, Infantry. 

Paul Corbin Galleher to be colonel, Infantry. 

Claude Sharp Fries to be colonel, Infantry. 

William Greenough Doane to be colonel, Infantry. 

James Mobley Kimbrough to be colonel, Infantry. 

Alvin Kelley Baskette to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 

Robert Truman Phinney to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Charles Edward Terry Lull to be lieutenant colonel, Chemical 
Warfare Service. : 

Charles Haynes Mason to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
: Nicholas William Campanole to be lieutenant colonel, In- 
‘antry. 

Walter Williamson Merrill to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

Reginald Heber Kelley to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
88 Oswald Mauborgue, to be lieutenant colonel, Signal 
‘orps. — 

Joseph Michael Cummins to be lientenant colonel, Infantry. 

Thomas Cebern Musgrave to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Converse Rising Lewis to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Harold Chamberlayne Fiske to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Max Clayton Tyler to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Ulysses Simpson Grant, 3d, to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Julian Larcombe Schley to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Levi Galloway Brown to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 

Owen Glenn Collins to be lieutenant colonel, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Richard Curtis Moore to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers. : 
Frederic Harrison Smith to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Artil- 

lery Corps. 
Marion William Howze to be lieutenant colonel, Judge Advo- 
cate General's Department. 
Olan Cecil Aleshire to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
Dean Hudnutt to be major, Field Artillery. 
Louis Emerson Hibbs to be major, Field Artillery. 
Robert Allen Sharrer to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
Ludson Dixon Worsham to be major, Corps of Engineers, 
Horace Logan McBride to be major, Field Artillery, 
Ralph Gillett Barrows to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
Holland Luley Robb to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
Hamilton Ewing Maguire to be major, Field Artillery. 
Ray Corrigan Rutherford to be major, Field Artillery. 
Robert Reese Neyland, jr., to be major, Corps of Engineers, 
William Morris Hoge, jr., to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
William Roscoe Woodward to be major, Field Artillery. 
Stanley Alonzo Scott to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
Tattnall Daniell Simkins to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
Henry Crampton Jones to be major, Field Artillery. 
Leslie Thomas Saul to be major, Infantry. 
James Arthur Pickering to be major, Field Artillery, 
James Knox Cockrell to be major, Cavalry. 
William Spence to be major, Field Artillery. 
Willis McDonald Chapin to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Fred Beeler Inglis to be major, Field Artillery. 
Robert Bruce McBride, jr., to be major, Field Artillery. 
Paul Vincent Kane to be major, Field Artillery. 
DeRosey Carroll Cabell to be major, Ordnance Department. 
Ralph Irvine Sasse to be major, Cavalry. 
Woodbury Freeman Pride to be captain, Cavalry. 
John Wesley Orcutt to be captain, Ordnance Department. 
Vance Whiting Batchelor to be captain, Cavalry. 
John Archie King to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 
Wiley Hubbard O’Mohundro to be captain, Infantry. 
Herman Henry Pohl to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Gerald Alford Counts to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Hiram Baldwin Ely to be captain, Ordnance Department. 
Kenneth Mason Moore to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Edmond Harrison Levy to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Thomas Dodson Stamps to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 
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Bartley Marcus Harloe to be captain, Corps of Engineers, 

Girard Blakesley Troland to be captain, Corps of Engineers. 

William Oliver Reeder to be captain, Signal Corps. 

William Rebert Gerhardt to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Theodore Earl Buechler to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Herman Uth Wagner to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Theodore Leslie Futch to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Russell Luff Meredith to be captain, Air Corps. 

William Innes Wilson to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Harold Allum Cooney to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Henry Anson Barber, jr., to be captain, Infantry. 

Miles Andrew Cowles to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Lawrence McCeney Jones to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Gordon Graham Heiner, jr., to be captain, Field Artillery. 

George Walter Hirsch to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Forrest Clifford Shaffer to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Frank Fenton Reed to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

John Will Coffey to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Grayson Cooper Woodbury to be captain, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Robert Alston Willard to be captain, Signal Corps. 

Clyde Hobart Morgan to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Robert Wilson Hasbrouck to be captain, Field Artillery. 

John Taylor deCamp to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Sargent Prentiss Huff to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

William Henry Donaldson to be captain, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Dunen Gregor McGregor to be captain, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Thomas Jackson Heavey to be captain, Cavalry. 

Henry Maris Black to be captain, Chemical Warfare Service. 

Wallace Francis Safford to be captain, Cavalry. 

Willard David Murphy to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Joshua Ashley Stansell to be captain, Signal Corps. 

John Marcus Erwin to be captain, Ordnance Department. 

Raymond Eccleston Serveira Williamson to be captain, Cav- 
alry. 

David Charles George Schlenker to be captain, Signal Corps. 

John Richard Wilmot Diehl to be captain, Cavalry. 

Charles Edward Neagle to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 


Corps. 

John William Dwyer to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

‘Alfred Vepsala to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Edmund Clarence Langmead to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Carroll Heiney Deitrick to be first lieutenant, Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Burton Larrabee Pearce to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Alan Dean Whittaker, jr., to be first lieutenant, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. 

Lee W. Haney to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

David William Goodrich to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Franklin Mitchell to be first lieutenant, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 
Wallace Ellsworth Niles to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Lewis Edward Weston Lepper to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Edward Harris Barr to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

James Augustus Whelen, jr., to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

James Roscoe Hamilton to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Joe Robert Sherr to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

Henry Chester Jones to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Louis Leopold Lesser to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Walter Francis Jennings to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Edward Cuyler Applegate to be first lientenant, Infantry. 

Henry Louis Love to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Cranford Coleman Bryan Warden to be first lieutenant, 
Infantry. 

William Dawes Williams to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

William Thomas Semmes Roberts to be first lieutenant, 
Infantry. 4 

McDonald Donegan Weinert to be first lieutenant, Corps of 
Engineers. 

John Walker Childs to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Wilmar Weston Dewitt to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

James Milliken Bevans to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Floyd Raymond Brisack to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Clarence Everett Jackson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Edward Joseph Walsh to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Haydn Purcell Roberts to be first lieutenant, Signal Corps. 

Alan Sydney Rush to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Clifford Cleophas Duell to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Lauren Blakely Hitchcock to be first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery. 

Thomas Archer Bottomley to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

William Orville Collins to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
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William Larwill Carr to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
Russell George Duff to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Ross Clyde Brackney to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Roy Prewett Huff to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
Lawrence August Dietz to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Paul Hanes Kemmer to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Elmo Shingle to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Richard Sears to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
John James Baker to be first lientenant, Infantry. 
George Louis Boyle to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Robert Brice Johnston to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Paul Ainsworth Berkey to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
8 Robert Clyde Padley to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
orps. 
Dana Gray McBride to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Donald Boyer Phillips to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
William Wallace Robertson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
William Peyton Campbell to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
x Harry Starkey Aldrich to be first lieutenant, Coast Artillery 
orps. 
Hugh Perry Adams to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Cecil Elmore Archer to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Thomas Edward Moore to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
Robert Du Val Waring to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
Stephen Yates McGiffert to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
John Otis Hyatt to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Louis Meline Merrick to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Lee Roy Woods, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
Rox Hunter Donaldson to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
Dudley Warren Watkins to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Arthur Nathaniel Willis to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Lyman Perley Whitten to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
. William Kinney to be first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery. 
Ray Henry Clark to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Homer Wilbur Ferguson to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
James Richmond Simpson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Philip Schwartz to be first lieutenant, Ordnance Department, 
X Richard Brown Thornton to be first lieutenant, Quartermaster 
orps, 
Augustus Wroten Shockley to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Thomas Leidy Rhoads to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Harry Lorenzo Gilchrist to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
William John Le Hunte Lyster to be colonel, Medical Corps, 
William Newbold Bispham to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Henry Fremont Lueking to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Richard Emmons Elvins to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Kincheon Hubert Bailey to be captain, Medical Corps. 
Ray Jones Stanclift to be colonel, Veterinary Corps. 
Robert Cessna Musser to be lieutenant colonel, Veterinary 
Corps. 
Lester Wallace Ingram to be captain, Veterinary Corps, 
Jack Glendon Fuller to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 
Wallace Hubbard Watts to be chaplain, Veterinary Corps. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 


Fidel Ventura Segundo to be captain. 
Nicolas Boadilla Dalao to be first lieutenant. 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Raymond P. Hawkins, Alleghany. 
James Martin, Cisco. 
Otto B. Liersch, Corning. ° 
Cora C. Fitzwater, Fall River Mills. 
Lillian G. Brackett, Geyserville. 
Irene Beckley. Grimes, 
Mary Goble, Hobart Mills, 
Charles M. Reinking, Point Arena. 
Joseph P. Berry, Santa Rosa. 
Melvin L. Pratt, Spring Garden. 
Chester D. Matthews, Susanville, 
GEORGIA 
Mrs. Alexander S. Clay, Marietta. 
ILLINOIS 


Clayton O. Merricks, Abingdon. 
Benjamin F. Helfers, Arlington Heights. 
Cleo Preston, Arrowsmith. 

Garnet B. Earls, Basco. 

Carl J. Ekman, Batavia. 

William Kitts, jr., Bellflower. 

George H. Warnecke, Bensenville. 
Ulysses G. Stutzman, Carlock. 

Howard N. Gillespie, Chenoa, 

Leonard J. Obery, Chestnut. 
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Earl D. Husted, Cornell. 

Louis R. Kelly, Duquoin, 

Arvil C. Allen, Elkhart. 

Pearl Threlkeld, Ewing. 

Eugene D. Freshwater, Fairfield. 
Frank G. Doney, Fithian. 
Reuben A. Gumbel, Forest City. 
John R. Scoggin, Gardner. 

Mary F. Robbins, Glenwood. 
August J. Zilligen, Hazel Crest. 
Kelly A. Cardiff, Hoopeston. 
Thomas H. Plemon, Jonesboro, 
Fuller Green, Kenney. 

Thomas W, Collins, Knoxville. 
Willis T. Harris, Marion. 
Edwin Beck, Melvin. 

Virgil G. Beauchamp, Meredosia, 
Lester Cromwell, Momence. 
Laura B. Hayes, Monroe Center. 
Ralph H. Gard, New Canton. 
Ray P. Ryan, Oak Lawn, 

Luther G. Raymer, Park Ridge. 
Rollin M. Meisenbach, Pearl. 
Daisy A. Nieman, Philo. 

Henry L. Haynes, Ramsey. 
John K. Hoagland, Shelbyville. 
Rebecca C. Miller, Smithfield. 
Luella H. McCoid, Venice. 


MICHIGAN 


Ernest E. Hawes, Applegate. 
Charles M. Cole, Atlantic Mine. 
Henry W. Boyle, Bark River. 
Walter E. Banyon, Benton Harbor. 
Samuel C. Kirkbride, Clare. 
Charles M. Vermilya, Columbiayille. 
Charles L. Bean, Conklin. 
Daniel F. Grimes, Dansville. 
Minnie McGuineas, Elberta. 
David A. Kooker, Ewen. 
Flora Van Zinderen, Grandville. 
Otto C. Miller, Halfway. 
Ethel P. Colwell, Harrisville. 
William L. Shulters, Hastings. 
Fred J. Beaman, Jackson. 
Emory J. Glidden, Lakeside. 
Charles L. Meach, Lakeview. 
Fred B. Kay, Lapeer. 
John P. Robertson, Metamora. 
Bert M. Gould, Mount Pleasant. 
Menno C. Weber, Saranac. 
Bert Green, Shepherd. 
Grace M. Miller, Union City. 
James M. Carr, Vassar. 
Cameron E. Rose, Walled Lake. 
MISSOURI 
Andrew S. Swafford, Excelsior Springs. 
NEBRASKA 
Minnie C. Burch, Bellwood. 
Frank E. Britton, Blue Hill. 
Amelia C. Young, Brownville. 
Anna C. Ord, Burchard. 
Clarence L. Snyder, Bushnell. 
John C. Rollins, Indianola. 
Charles R. Wareham, Kearney. 
Juliet A. Johnson, Mead. 
Iva V. Clampett, Naponee. 
Mary E, McBeath, South Sioux City. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Archie C. Howe, Colebrook. 
Willard G. Holt, Epping. 
George D. Roberts, Jefferson. 
Frank J. Bryant, Lebanon. 
Willard C. Fogg, Lincoln. 
Stephen C. Coburn, Milford, 
Walter C. Wyatt, Tilton. 
Edgar C. Emery, West Swanzey. 
Fred P. Dearth, Woodsville. 
NEW YORK 
Lewis H. Miller, Accord. 
Pearla S. Kling, Albany. 
George I. Yost, Ballston Spa. 
Ivan G. Howe, Belmont. 
William R. Kase, Broad Channel. 


Seward Latham, Central Bridge. 
Henry Gibson, Cornwall. 
John G. Cochrane, Darien Center, 
Ross K. Pierce, Dolgeville. 
Ernest U. Smith, Eagle Bay. 
Henry J. Chichester, East Moriches, 
Arthur N. Fero, Esperance, 
Joseph W. Mullins, Fallsburgh. 
Hans ©. Hansen, Fishers Island. 
John C. Banschbach, Hicksville. 
LeRoy Krom, High Falls. 
Mary A Davies, Holland Patent. 
Harry C, Teich, Leeds. 
Henry T. Kenyon, Leonardsville. 
Herman C. Stevens, Locke. 
Edna C. Babcock, Massena Springs, 
Frank W. Hallock, Millbrook. 
Clifford E. Brown, Minoa. 
William H. Ordway, Mount McGregor, 
George A. Gardner, Newfield. 
Cornelius J. Carey, Newman, 
Raymond M. Darling, Northport. 
Ernest Goodwin, North Syracuse. 
Harry A. Pearce, Ocean Beach. 
Lawrence D. Carr, Petersburg. 
Clarence H. Floyd, Port Jefferson. 
Augustus P. Altemeier, Port Jervis. 
George E. Clark, Romulus. 
John A. Maybee, St. James. 
George B. Sample, Schaghticoke. 
James H. Butler, Scottsville. 
Lewis B. Selleck, Setauket. 
Fred Tears, Starlake. 
Frank Davis, Stone Ridge. 
Clarence R. Stone, Valley Cottage. 
Albert R. Earley, Wells. 
Gertrude M. Ackert, West Park. 
William S. Elwyn, Woodstock. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Henry W. Redfoot, Fredonia. 
PORTO RICO 
Antonio Godinez, Rio Piedras. 
TENNESSEE 
Rex E. Stribling, Clifton. 
John D. Taff, Dandridge. 
John V. Allmon, Gleason. 
Edward C. Roberts, Harriman. 
Rufus T. Hickman, Lynnville. 
Robert N. Karnes, Medina. 
Walter Carr, Moscow. 
Robert H. Thompson, Rockwood. 
Marvie L. Tipton, Townsend. 
Gaston H. Rhodes, Whiteville. 
TEXAS 
Hurlburt Slate, Amherst. 
John R. Martin, Anson. 
Fred A. Mansfield, Bandera. 
Hugh B. Edens, Big Lake. 
Samuel L. Fessler, Bigwells. 
James E. Shelton, Bowie. 
Leo W. Cox, Buda. 
Katherine A. Lace, Burleson. 
Joseph H. Wright, Byers. 
William F. Stuart, Canutillo. 
John W. Robbins, Clyde. 
Clark A. Fortner, Crosby. 
Jean Teel, Devine. 
Maude Cavender, Encinal. 
James F. Atkinson, Florence. 
Charles E. Hart, Fort Stockton. 
Mabel Bird, Gary. 
Will K. Davis, Gonzales. 
Samuel G. Hampton, Goree. 
Willie L. Gottschalk, Gulf. 
Valcor G. Pringle, Jasper. 
George Rice, Jayton. 
Lucile Hamner, La Feria. 
James W. McBee, Lavernia. 
Bobbie Kluge, Linden. 
Herman H. Helms, Maud. 
Charlie N. Hooser, Maypearl. 
Hoyt E. Hager, Mercedes. 
Augustus S. Hightower, Millsap. 
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Mollie A. Hough, Montgomery. 

Sallie P. Lunday, Naples. 

Jesse W. Garvin, Navasota. 

Edward S. Howe, Neches. 

Carrie L. Thomas, Odell. 

William T. Henderson, Odessa. 

Henry C. Arnold, Orange, 

Bessie E. Fairless, Palo Pinto. 

Hattie E. Eaton, Peacock. 

Willie J. Allison, Pickton. 

Earl Cassity, Pilot Point. 

Pearl M. Parsons, Port Neches. 

Joe R. Taylor, Rhome. 

Douglas P. Rounds, Rio Hondo. 

James E. Risley, Rockwall. 

Tina East, Sanderson. 

Hugh G. Koether, Shiner. 

Art E. Frieze, Silverton, 

Jason J. Moy. Sourlake. 

Ralph H. Kelly, Stanton. 

Burna H. Cain, Thrall. 

Luella B. Friday, Tivoli, 

Iris C. Dees, Van Horn. 

John R. Ratcliff, Wallis. 

Joe K. Clarke, Wheeler. 

James R. Burras, Windom. 

Arthur C. Shaw, Wingate. 

Ellen Wallace, Woodson. 

VERMONT 

Margaret W. Bent, Westminster. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Alfred M. McKinney, Beckley. 
Paul G. Rogers, Clendenin. 
Wilburn D. Hill, Danville, 
Arthur F. Dunham, Farmington. 
George H. Moreau, Fayetteville. 
Harry O. Lockman, Helen. 

John W. Fortney, Lumberport. 
Ethel M. Zimmerman, McMechen. 
Benjamin C. Wetzel, Sun. 
George E. Patterson, Wellsburg. 
Louis Knakal, Widen. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, December 11, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | 
the following prayer: 


Gracious Lord, we come. Thou alone hast the staff for the | 
yalley and the song for the plain. We are here with an open 
hand: from Thy bountiful supply, do Thou satisfy our need. 
Give us wisdom to push through human weakness, human 


fault, and human ignorance that we may bear with patience | 


our duties. Be Thou the builder of our characters. May our 
souls grow and expand without noise, under the inspiration of 
Thy Spirit. Bless them with the livery of heaven, which is 
charity. Let Thy truth burn through our lips and speak 


through our conduct and always direct the counsels of our | 


hearts. Amen. . 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
permission to speak to the House for about 15 minutes on next 
Tuesday morning, following the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes on Tuesday next after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it will be a convenience at least 
to me if we may now settle as to what will be done next Wed- 
nesday. I should like to go on with the appropriation bills and 
also with the alien property bill when that is ready, and would 
like now to get the permission of the House to dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday business on next Wednesday. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I know of no 
objection to that being done. I understand that the call rests 
with the Committee on the Territories, and that that committee 
is satisfied to have that done. 

Mr. TILSON. In fact it will be an accommodation to that 
committee, That committee has at least two bills which it 
wishes to have considered. The chairman of the committee is 
too ill to attend the sessions of the House, and I am afraid 
that he will not be able to attend the sessions next week. I, 
therefore, make my request to dispense with Calendar Wed- 
nesday business on next Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the business in order on Wednesday next, 
Calendar Wednesday, be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman 
in a position where he can state now with any reasonable 
definiteness when the alien property bill is likely to be under 
consideration? : 

Mr. TILSON. No. I see one member of the committee pres- 
ent, but I have not been able to see the chairman of the com- 
| mittee as yet. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, we have been con- 
| sidering that bill this morning since 10 o'clock, and we expect 
to resume its consideration at 2 o'clock this afternoon. It 
| seems to me that we may get through with it to-day, but at 
least we will get through with it on Monday. I see the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Green] has just entered the Chamber. 
| Mr. TILSON. Can the gentleman from Iowa tell us whether 

his bill will be ready for consideration by Wednesday of next 
week? 
| Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think so, if we can 
| get a rule for its consideration. The gentleman from Connecti- 
| cut is aware of the fact that we will have to bave a rule to 
consider the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I assume that it is not privileged. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is not a privileged bill. 
| Mr. TILSON. A unanimous report from the Committee on 
| Ways and Means will probably call forth a rule from the Com- 
mittee on Rules withont much difficulty. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I imagine there will not be 
much difficulty about securing a rule, and it is possible that 
it may be taken up by unanimous consent. We will see about 
that after the bill is reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. So that Members may make their arrange- 
ments, will the gentleman tell us now what recess there will 
be for the Christmas holidays? 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, I can not speak definitely, because 
Í the body at the other end of the Capitol must be consulted. I 
have already talked with Senator Curtis with regard to it, 
and we are trying at the present time to agree upon either 
Wednesday, the 22d, or Thursday, the 23d. 
| - Mr. BLANTON. And whatever day it will begin, it will last 
over until after New Years? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; probably until Monday, January 8, New 
Year's Day being on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut that the business in order on 
Wednesday next be dispensed with? 

i There was no objection. 
LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE + 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Ways and Means be permitted to 
sit during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
| consent that the Committee on Ways and Means be permitted 
to sit during the sessions of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

S. 2858. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles: 

H. R, 7930. An act for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank & 
Trust Co.; 

H. R. 9232. An act for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; 


II. R. 12393. An act to amend paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 
2€ of the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920”; and 

II. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution relieving posts or camps of 
organizations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors, or marines from liability on account of loss or destruction 
of obsolete rifles loaned by the War Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title: 

II. R. 12316. An act to amend the Panama Canal act and other 
laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. $ - : 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins; 

S. 1871. An act to punish the transportation of stolen prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce; 

S. 1924. An act for the relief of the Uintah and White River 
Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah; 

S. 2279. An act for the relief of James C. Baskin ; 

S. 2524. An act for the relief of John H. Rhinelander; 

S. 2609. An act for the relief of James E. Van Horne; 

S. 4234. An act for the relief of Franklin B. Morse; 

S. 4347. An act to amend section 26 of the act of June 30, 
1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920”; 

S. 4445. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field 
and gymnasium project, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1924; 

S. 4470. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to turn over the gunboat U. S. S. Wolverine to the 
municipality of Erie, Pa.; 

S. 4533. An act extending to lands released from withdrawal 
under the Carey Act the right of the State of Montana to 
secure indemnity for losses to its school grant in the Fort 
Belknap Reservation; and 

S. J. Res, 110. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographic Code system, 
under patents issued or that may be issued, and also the un- 
restricted use of all copyrights issued or that may be issued 
in connection with the products of the Harriman Geographic 
Code system for all governmental, administrative, or publica- 
tion purposes for which the same may be desirable. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles: 

II. R. 3278. An act for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co.;: 

H. R. 6466. An act for the relief of Edward C. Roser: 

II. J. Res. 256. A joint resolution relieving posts or camps of 
organizations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors, or marines from liability on account of loss or destruction 
of obsolete rifles loaned by the War Department; 

II. R. 7930. An act for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank 
& Trust Co.; 

II. R. 9232. An act for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; and 

H. R. 12393. An act to amend paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 
26 of the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bu- 
rean of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920.” 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4533. An act extending to lands released from withdrawal 
under the Carey Act the right of the State of Montana to 
secure indemnity for losses to its school grant in the Fort Bel- 
knap Reservation; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

S. 4445. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field 
and gymnasium project, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1924; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
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S. 4347. An act to amend section 26 of the act of June 30, 
1919, entitled “An act making appropriations for the curreut 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920”; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4234. An act for the relief of Franklin B. Morse; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2609. An act for the relief of James E. Van Horne; to 
the Committee on Claims. - 

S. 2524. An act for the relief of John H. Rhinelander; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

S. 2279. An act for the relief of James C. Baskfn: to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1924. An act for the relief of the Unitah and White River 
Tribes of Ute Indians of Utah; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 1871. An act to punish the transportation of stolen prop- 
erty in interstate or foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 95. An act for the relief of Carlos Tompkins; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. i 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution authorizing a joint committee 
of both Houses to consider the purchase of the right to an 
unrestricted use of the Harriman Geographie Code System 
under patents issued, or that may be issued, and also the 
unrestricted use of all copyrights issued, or that may be issued, 
in connection with the products of the Harriman Geographic 
Code System for all governmental, administrative, or publica- 
tion purposes for which the same may be desirable; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH—IMPEACHMENT PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the managers 
on the part of the House in the impeachment proceedings now 
pending in the Senate against George W. English, I submit a 
unanimous report from the committee, which I send to the desk, 
and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan submits a 
report, which the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives; 

The managers on the part of the House in the impeachment pro- 
ceedings now pending in the Senate against George W. English, late 
judge of the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of IIlinols, respectfully report: 

That George W. English, judge of the District Court of the United 
States for the Eastern District of Illinois, did on November 4, 1926, 
tender his resignation to the President of the United States, which 
resignation was immediately accepted by the President. 

That on November 10, 1926, the managers on the part of the House 
of Representatives appeared before the Senate, sitting as a court of 
impeachment in said impeachment proceedings, and advised the Senate 
of said resignation and its acceptance, and further advised the Senate 
that the managers had determined to recommend the dismissal of the 
pending impeachment proceedings, and desired to report their action 
to the House, and requested the Senate, sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment, to adjourn to such time as might be necessary to permit the 
House of Representatives to take appropriate action upon the report 
of the managers, whereupon the Senate, sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment, adjourned until Monday, the 13th day of December, 1926, at 
1 o'clock p. m. 

The managers are of the opinion that the resignation of Judge Eng- 
lish in no way affects the right of the Senate, sitting as a court of 
impeachment, to hear and determine said impeachment charges, 

Inasmuch, however, as the respondent, George W. English, is ne 
longer a civil oficer of the United States, having ceased to be a judge 
of the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Illinois, the managers on the part of the House of Representatives 
respectfully recommend that the impeachment proceedings pending in 
the Senate against said George W. English be discontinued. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I send a resolution to the 
Clerk’s desk and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Michigan has moved the adoption of the resolution? Does that 
mean that there will be no debate on the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not so understand. ‘The 
gentleman from Michigan is entitled to an hour, which he may 
use as he desires. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the managers on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the impeachment proceedings now pending in the Senate 
against George W. English, late judge of the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Illinois, be instructed to 
appear before the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment in said 
cause, and advise the Senate that in consideration of the fact that said 
George W. English is no longer a civil officer of the United States, 
having ceased to be a district judge of the United States for the eastern 
district of Illinois, the House of Representatives does not desire further 
to urge the articles of impeachment heretofore filed in the Senate 
against said George W. English. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
New York desire time? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I desire time in opposition. 

Mr. MICHENER. How much? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As much as I can get. 

Mr. MICHENER. Ten minutes? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to have more time. 

Mr. MICHENER. Are there any others desiring time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to have two minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wouid like to have two or 
three minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from Alabama desires 2 
minutes, the gentleman from New York 10 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin 2 minutes 

Mr. HOWARD. I may desire some time, 
have two or three minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hun- 
DLESTON] wants two minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to speak a little myself. 


I would like to 


Mr. MICHENER. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 
Mr. HOWARD. Not much; just a little. 


Mr. MICHENER. That is rather indefinite—one minute? 

Mr. HOWARD. No; make it ten; I may not use all of it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Can not the gentleman get along with 
less time? We have an important appropriation bill to come up. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman will understand I am not 
asking for time; I am only suggesting it. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is possibly true; but does the gen- 
tleman insist upon it? 

Mr. HOWARD. No; I never ask for time from an indi- 
vidual. I suggest it sometimes, but I never ask it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like a little more than 
two minutes. May I have five minutes? I may not use it. 
An appropriation bill is not one-half as important as this 
resolution. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from Wisconsin wants 5 
minutes; the gentleman from Nebraska wants 5 minutes; the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumMNeks}] 10 minutes. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the debate be limited to 
45 minutes, the same to be used by the gentlemen indicated, 
and at the end of that time the previous question be considered 
as ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this resolution be limited to 45 
minutes, at the conclusion of which time the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, that leaves it open to amendment, of course. 

Mr. MICHENER. In order that there might be no mis- 
understanding, permit me to say that if the gentleman in 
charge of the bill yields for amendment, then he loses the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennesse. If the gentleman will permit 
me to suggest, as I understand the rule the gentleman has 
control of the time and can yield to gentlemen and then 
move the previous question. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from Michigan appreciates 
that, but he thinks that this is better, for reasons which I 
think the gentleman from Tennessee will appreciate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, may I propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is, to ask whether the opposi- 
non is not entitled under our practice to be recognized for an 

our? 

The SPEAKER. Not under our practice. The hour is in 
control of the gentleman offering the resolution, and he may 
yield time or move the previous question. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, in behalf of the managers I desire briefly to supplement 
the report that has just been read. When Judge English 
resigned it left undetermined solely the question as to whether 
or not the House, through its managers, should be responsible 
for bringing to the city of Washington from Illinois and Mis- 
souri perhaps 125 witnesses, take the time of the Senate for 
possibly a month to try the sole issue whether or not the 
Senate, by its judgment, should bar Judge English from hold- 
ing any other office under the United States. That is all that 
was left in this case after Judge English resigned. The Senate 
has no power to punish, That power is left to the other agen- 
cies of the Government. We are dealing with a practical 
proposition. Gentlemen of the House are familiar with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution fixing and limiting with judgment 
which may be rendered by the Senate. -In its distinctive char- 
acteristics an impeachment proceeding provided for in our 
Constitution is an ouster proveeding. This is the language of 
the Constitution: “Judgment in cases of impeachment shall 
not extend further than to remove from office and disqualifica- 
tion to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States, but the party convicted shall nevertheless 
be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, und pun- 
ishment according to law.” It is not the power to punish. 
That is left to the courts. It is in the power of the Federal 
Government to take back into itself the governmental authority 
that has been delegated to individuals who have demonstrated 
their unfitness to possess or exercise those powers. The power 
which Judge English possessed is now returned to the Goyern- 
ment. He resigned while under impeachment by the House, 
He resigned under circumstances which make him and his 
experiences a warning and an example. 

Now we confront the practical proposition as to what is to 
be done, and the House must decide it. The managers did not 
feel that they would be justified, as the representatives of the 
House, to put what we regard as an unnecessary and senseless 
charge upon the Public Treasury and upon the time of the 
Senate in order to get the judgment of the Senate after weeks 
of trial upon the sole issne of whether or not this one man, of 
all others the least liable to have another opportunity to hold 
a Federal! office, should be barred from holding a Federal oftice 
in the future. In our judgment, and I believe in the sound 
judgment of the House, there really can be no question as to 
what ought to be done in the situation. The managers there- 
fore unanimously agreed to the report as read, and we have 
submitted that report to the judgment of the House for its 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, if I have any further time I would like to re- 
serve it. That is the only statement that I care to make at 
this time. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
before he concludes? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I regret that I can not yield. 1 
must reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed four minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUM- 
NERS], who made such an able presentation of the case when 
the impeachment was under consideration in the House, urges 
in the name of the managers appointed by the House the dis- 
continuance of the trial of impeachment on the ground, among 
other things, that 125 witnesses are to be called to sustain 
the charges contained in the articles of impeachment, and 
on the further ground that it would be improper, owing to the 
fact that the judge has since resigned, to place the burden 
of the cost of an impeachment trial upon the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Were that rule followed we would have absolutely no sys- 
tem of jurisprudence or ever bring to trial big offenders. 
Why, the Doheny-Fall trial is costing the United States hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Should that case have been 
nolle prossed because of the expense inyolyed? Should the 
trial be discontinued and Congress vote to the defendants 
the congressional medal of honor? 

Articles of impeachment were presented on April 1, 1926. 
The resignation of Judge English came on November 4, the 
day fixed, or I belieye the day previous to the time fixed 
by the Senate, to hear the case, Previous to April 1, 1926, and 
for a year before that the conduct of this particular judge 
wis under investigation by several Members of the House. I 
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called the attention of the House to the conduct of this judge 
on Decoration Day of 1924. His letter of resignation to the 
President of the United States is not one of a penitent. There 
is not one word of contrition or regret in it. On the contrary, 
he says, “I enjoy the confidence of the people of my district, 
and that is sufficient for me,” and he resigned. 

There is precedent to proceed with the trial, the resignation 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Since when does the Ameri- 
can Congress take the easiest way for the sake of saving a 
few paltry dollars and permit a venal, brutal, unscrupulous 
judge to avoid trial by handing in his resignation? Gentle- 
men, the purpose in bringing offenders to trial is not only to 
mete out punishment but as a deterrent to others. The prac- 
tice in the administration of the bankruptcy law in many 
jurisdictions of the country is very bad. In some instances 
a bankruptcy ring exists similar to that created by Judge 
English. Are you going to countenance the continuance of 
this bad practice by permitting this man to escape trial? 
I believe this judge should not only be punished but made an 
example to others, Why, if he were put on trial to-morrow, 
or on Monday, there would be but one alternative for this man 
to take—to go before the bar of the impeaching tribunal and 
plead guilty. 

Suppose a defendant is under indictment for larceny and 
after indictment makes complete restitution without the con- 
sent of the district attorney. Would that void the indictment? 
Not at all. He would have to face trial. Even if restitution 
is made in a case of larceny, that may be taken into considera- 
tion by the judge in mitigation of the sentence, but the offense 
has been committed and either a plea of guilty is entered or 
the defendant is placed on trial. f 

The fact that this man usurped power as a Federal judge, 
the fact that he committed improper administration in bank- 
ruptey cases, the fact that he improperly called State and 
county officers before him, abused them, and read the riot 
act to them and interfered with their duty improperly and un- 
lawfully—are these things to be removed from the question of 
impropriety by our conduct to-day? The managers of the 
House, as far as the record shows, were not consulted as to 
the resignation. What is there in the resignation that removes 
the vicious acts of this judge from the consideration of the 
high Court of Impeachment? 

Gentlemen, I believe the matter is beyond us. I believe that 
having once presented articles of impeachment to the Senate 
after approving the articles of impeachment by a vote of 306 
to 62, the matter rests squarely with the high Court of Impeach- 
ment, and we should not instruct the managers of the House to 
go before that Court of Impeachment and say that the House 
does not desire to urge further the articles of impeachment. 
Let the Senate hail the impeached judge before it and then 
take such action as may be proper. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. ‘The gentleman having resigned has accom- 
plished half, the penalty at least? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; but he is still qualified to hold 
office. The most important thing is that we fail to pass upon 
the impropriety of the acts committed by this man and de- 
nounce them. Some of these very acts are being committed 
by other judges, I am sorry to say, in other jurisdictions. The 
Court of Impeachment has the opportunity of passing judicially 
on these unlawful, improper, and dishonest acts and so denounce 
them that no judge would ever have the temerity to repeat 
any of them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Supposing, then, that the House, having 
accomplished half of the penalty and the judge is no longer a 
judge of the United States, in what position would we be in if 
the Senate should find him not guilty of all the charges? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If he is not guilty, the man is entitled 
to that verdict and I think he owes it to the gentlemen in this 
House who took the floor in his defense to stand trial. [Ap- 
plause.] If he is not guilty, then why does he not proceed to 
trial? Why did he resign? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand it, in his let- 
ter Judge English admitted that his further usefulness in the 
district had ended by reason of what had transpired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But he assumes the attitude of a martyr 
and says he has been persecuted and that he enjoys the con- 
fidence of his fellow citizens, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is his statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. Then let us say to him, “We 
agree with you, Judge English, that you have ceased to be use- 
ful, but we do not agree with you that you are not guilty; and 
if, as you say, you enjoy the confidence of your fellow citizens, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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you should go to trial and let the high Court of Impeachment 
determine whether you are guilty or not.” 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON, Will not the judgment of the House, though, 
still stand? That in the judgment of this House he should be 
impeached. That was the judgment of the House, solemnly 
pronounced, and then he, after that judgment had been pro- 
nounced, has yoluntarily taken himself out of the matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman overlooks the funda- 
mental principle of American justice, that no man is guilty 
until he has been so declared by a jury of his peers or by a 
proper tribunal. [Applause.] The indictment of a man is no 
cloud, it is not and should not be any presumption of guilt. 
Au indictment or an impeachment is only a charge. an accusa- 
tion, against a person. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This is not a criminal procedure, and are 
not these the only two actions which the Senate could have 
taken if he had not resigned? One to oust him and the other 
to prevent him from holding office under the United States 
Government. It seems to me there could be no other punish- 
ment outside of that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the gentleman overlooks the most 
important part of the proceeding, namely, that in the event the 
impeached judge is found guilty the court would pass upon 
the propriety of the acts committed by this judge. That is 
the most important thing here. 

Gentlemen, people are commencing to lose confidence in our 
Federal courts by reason of the practices prevalent in many of 
the judicial districts, and it is our desire to bolster the courts 
and it is our duty to cleanse the courts. We increased the 
salaries of judges of the Federal courts the other day, and 
properly so, but we ought to make it known that the American 
Congress will not brook any usurpation of power; that we will 
not stand for any brutality from the bench, and that we will 
not tolerate any improper practices in the administration of 
the Federal law. That is our duty. and if gentlemen want to 
restore confidence in the Federal courts and see that they func- 
tion properly you have your opportunity to-day in voting down 
this resolution and putting this man on trial. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I agree with the gentleman as to that, 
but does not the gentleman think this procedure is wasting 
time? That we should be taking notice of improper things in 
other districts and not wasting time on this one. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And then let the other officials resign? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; let us go after them. I am with the 
gentleman on that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But that is what would happen if we 
should establish this precedent. Judge English had an oppor- 
tunity to resign when the Judiciary Committee started its in- 
vestigation and he had an opportunity to resign before the 
articles of impeachment were framed. I shall vote against 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BowiIixdl. [Applanse.] 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, to the best of my ability I 
opposed the resolution adopting articles of impeachment 
against Judge George W. English. I am glad that in my posi- 
tion I did not stand alone, I felt then, and believe now, that 
the official record of the testimony assembled by the great 
Committee on the Judiciary failed to make out a case calling 
for the interposition of the tremendous power of impeachment. 
So convinced, I voted against impeachment. After losing my 
case before the bar of the House, I exercised the ancient privi- 
lege of every losing litigant, to “cuss the court“ for 24 hours. 

For reasons which I hope are entirely satisfactory to him- 
self, Judge English has resigned. I must express a profound 
regret that, having gone as far as he did, he has refused to 
test his case to an ultimate verdict. 

Having resigned and his resignation having been accepted, 
I see no reason why the managers on the part of the House 
should further pursue Judge English. I believe their conclu- 
sion is wise, and I heartily support the pending resolution. 
[Applause-] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, if the sole object of the 
proceeding against Judge English had been to get him out of 
office, it would be foolish to pursue the matter further. That, 
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however, it seems to me, was the smallest part of the object 
of the impeachment. It was to make an example of English; 
it was to hold him up to the scorn of his fellow citizens; it 
was to so deal with him that other judges having a similar 
disposition might govern their conduct accordingly. 

Huving been a lawyer for a great many years I have all 
of a lawyers regard for precedents; but having had for a 
still longer time the opportunity to observe life and to learn 
its significance I have, as I hope, all of a sensible man's dis- 
regurd for precedents. I recognize, however, that the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government is governed largely by prac- 
tices based on precedents; based upon what has been called “a 
wilderness of solitary instances,” and I realize that we are estab- 
lishing a precedent to-day that will be cited in the future, and, 
perhaps, will become the practice of the House in future pro- 
ceedings. That precedent is that no matter how guilty a judge 
may be, nor how little the expense that might attend his trial, 
if he will only vacate his office by resignation the proceeding 
will go no further. 

For the purposes of our action upon this resolution we must 
assume that Judge English is guilty on every count; that he 
hus been guilty of personal dishonesty and official corruption, 
of the utmost outrageous tyranny and usurpation, of gross 
discourtesy to litigants and to uttorneys, of practically every 
crime which a judge may commit. 

I heard a witty lawyer say once that he could not wish an 
enemy lawyer in any worse hell than that he should be con- 
demned to practice throughout eternity before an unjust and 
oppressive judge. I[Laughter.] My experience as a lawyer 
canses me to give approyal to that. 

We must assume for this proceeding that Judge English Is 
eyerything that would make a hell on earth to lawyers and to 
honest citizens who had to appear before him; for the purposes 
of this proceeding we can not consider what might haye been 
the expense of presenting the case to the Senate. That ex- 
pense we must assume would have been practically nothing. 
So the precedent which will confront us in future is that judges 
who are willing to vacate may do whatever they like and Con- 
gress will let them off with a mere resignation. 

Possibly it may be that the committee, in meeting the meas- 
ure of their responsibility, have made a wise decision, For- 
tunately for me, I have no responsibility except that which 
requires me to answer at the bar of my own conscience, I 
deemed Judge English guilty and I yoted against him gladly. 
I never cast a vote in which I had more confidence; but apart 
from that, I am not willing to commit myself to such a prece- 
dent and to such a proceeding as this is outlined to be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Sveti). The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorg]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by an overwhelming majority, impeached Judge 
George English for high crimes and misdemeanors. The Senate 
set the case for trial. But there has been no trial, and we 
are asked to say that there never shall be one. Now, an 
indictment by a grand jury is not proof of guilt. Unless the 
defendant confesses his guilt, there must be the verdict of a 
jury before he can be declared guilty. Indictment by the 
House and the adoption of these articles of impeachment is 
not proof of guilt, and does not in law tarnish the reputation 
of this judge at all. He is in law still innocent, and were he 
on trial in a criminal court the mere fact of his impeachment 
by the House, without a trial and a verdict in the Senate, 
could not be introduced in evidence. 

I say these things because of the statement of the floor leader, 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trusox], that this judge 
is now before the country as guilty by the solemn judgment 
of this House. The gentleman misinterprets the law of evi- 
dence and the procedure in courts. There is nothing in law 
against Judge English up to this time. He has not been tried. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, One moment. I have only five 
minutes, 

Now, what was Judge English charged with? Repeatedly in 
the articles of impeachment he is charged—among other of- 
fenses—with the corrupt use of bankruptcy funds in his court 
for the benefit of himself and a man named Thomas, the head 
of a bankruptcy ring, and of their respective relatives. In 
other words, he is charged with having robbed litigants for 
the benefit of his own purse. He disbarred a lawyer, of whom 
many of us had heard before these impeachment proceedings 
were instituted, Mr. Thomas Webb, of East St. Louis; and 
he did this, as the articles of impeachment. and all of the 
House managers declared, without any charges having been 
preferred against Mr. Webb, without any previous notice to 
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him, and without giving him any opportunity to be heard in 
his defense. This judge, whose tenure of office was for life, 
independent financially, doing virtually as he pleased for life, 
tells a lawyer, “ You shall not practice in this court any more.” 
“But,” said Mr. Webb, “I have had no charge lodged against 
me. I have had no hearing, no chance to be heard.” “ Never- 
theless,” said Judge English, “you can not practice your pro- 
fession here; you can not earn a penny for your wife and 
your children and yourself in this court.” 

This judge yirtnally runs away from these charges. Now, 
in the prosecution of criminal cases the fact of the flight 
of the accused is always introduced by the prosecution as 
presumptive evidence of guilt. This judge charged by the 
House with haying repeatedly committed felony with venality, 
with shameful tyranny and corruption, resigns, and thus seeks 
to escape punishment. And we are to say to other judges, 
“You can, in utter violation of law, disbar reputable lawyers, 
you can help form a bankruptcy ring and feloniously take 
money belonging to bankrupt estates in your court and put it 
in your pockets and in the pockets of your fellow conspirators ; 
you can rob litigants in the name of the law, and if any trouble 
threatens you in Congress you can resign and escape it.” 

What a spectacle for the House to spend many days in 
clearly justifying, in my judgment, the adoption of the articles 
of impeachment, and then when it comes to the question of 
a trial say, “Although we believe you guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, and that there is evidence amply sufficient to 
justify our belief, you may resign and escape trial.” 

The possible expense of a trial is, in my judgment, not 
worthy of serious consideration, in view of the importance of 
the issues inyolved. This Government can afford to, and 
should, prosecute to the end a judge impeached for high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

I remember, Mr. Speaker, as you do, the words of Gibbon in 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, when speaking of 
the unlimited discretion of judges—and that is dangerously 
near what some judges exercise now. He says: 


The discretion of the judge is the first engine of tyranny. 


This judge possessed a willingness to be tyrannical and cor- 
rupt, but he never had the opportunity to display it until given 
a life position with an independent salary, and then, according 
to the articles of impeachment, he exercised it at every 
opportunity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I joined with my colleagues, 
composing the board of managers on the part of the House, 
in recommending that, inasmuch as Judge English has re- 
signed, proceedings against him be dropped. By his resignation 
he enters a plea of guilty to the charges upon which his im- 
peachment was voted by this House. The paramount object of 
the proceedings against him was his removal from office. That 
has been accomplished by his resignation. f 

In this connection I want to pay a well-deserved compliment 
to one of the great newspapers of America, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. This fearless journal began the investigation of this 
Federal judge; spent large sums of money in the conduct of 
this investigation; invited libel suits, but continued its public- 
spirited course in exposing this officer, to the admiration of all 
good citizens. 

America leads the world in great newspapers, and one of 
the greatest is this Middle West journal, published in the city 
of St. Louis. [Applause.] 

The managers feel that while a trial before the Senate would 
give to us wide publicity, still we should not for selfish reasons 
expend $100,000 on a Senate trial—the estimated cost of the 
impeachment trial. This judge’s resignation is tantamount to 
a confession of guilt and constitutes a vindication of the spe- 
cial committee which investigated the charges against him, 
yindicates the Committee on the Judiciary, and vindicates the 
House which voted the impeachment, 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I was not present when the 
proceedings were instituted by the House against Judge Eng- 
lish. I was paired, I think, with my colleague [Mr. BOWLING], 
who opposed the resolution of impeachment. However, that is 
entirely beside the question at issue now. It seems to me that 
if we set the precedent to-day of withdrawing these proceed- 
ings we shall invite the judges of the country to follow it in 
criminal proceedings, involving the administration of the law 
designed to suppress crime throughout the country, If the 
judges of the land adopt the policy that whenever a criminal 
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is overtaken and brought into court he shall be permitted to 
go free upon giving assurance that he will desist from further 
commission of crime, we shall have no administration of the 
criminal law in this country worthy of the name. If judges 
adopt such a policy they will invite impeachment, or some step 
that will save the judicial system from destruction. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Let me read the gentleman a provision of 
the Constitution. 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of bonor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be Hable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to law. 


Does not the gentleman think that there is every safeguard 
in such language? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Ah, but that does not relieve us of our 
responsibility in the matter. The most serious thing involved 
is the remoyal of the man from office and placing the judgment 
of conyiction on him, disqualifying him. No worse punish- 
ment could be visited upon an American citizen than that. 
The highest purpose of punishment is to set an example that 
will bring respect for law. Lawlessness is the menace of the 
hour in our national life. This proposition to drop these 
proceedings reflects the spirit now abroad in the land which 
mocks the law or by specious appeals or evasions avoids its 
enforcement. We ought not to set a precedent that will lower 
the standards set for men in high place. The people at large 
can not be expected to measure up to the duties demanded of 
them if we in high place become careless in holding high 
officials to exalted ideals. The case should be tried and the 
dignity of Congress upheld. If the judge involved is not 
guilty, he is entitled to a vindication, and if he has proper 
regard for his office and his own good name, he would not be 
content with less. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, the managers on the part of the House have made 
their report, which is unanimous; you can do as you please. 
You take the responsibility. Let us see where we are. Re- 
murkable speeches have been made here. Gentlemen who are 
opposed to the resolution submitted here seem to be of the 
opinion that the Senate of the United States has the power 
to inflict punishment upon Judge George W. English. What 
is the situation, what is the practical horse-sense situation 
that presents itself to men of common sense? Here is a man 
who has been impeached by the House of Representatives, and 
six days before he has to stand trial by the Senate did that 
which at the bar of public opinion, at the bar of common 
sense, amounts to a plea of guilty to the charges made against 
him. The man who held this office under life tenure, a position 
of honor and of prominence, under the lash of impeachment and 
of prosecution by this House has surrendered his commission 
and the governmental power which he possessed. He is now 
stripped of all power, deprived of remuneration of the office, and 
every man that has a grain of sense knows that to have a long, 
expensive proceeding in order to keep this discredited person 
from holding another Federal office in the future would be 
foolish. What President of the United States would ever 
appoint him to office? That is the horse sense of the thing. 

The extraordinary power, judicial power, in the ordinary 
sense to punish for crime, is not possessed by the Senate. Gen- 
tlemen talk about power to punish as though the Senate could 
have or ought to have that power. That power is in the courts. 
For every crime which Judge English may have committed he 
may be punished there. We are not dealing with the ques- 
tion of guilt. It is the question of ouster, of getting rid of 
an unfit public official, And we are rid of him. Is there a 
man on the floor of this House who says that George W. 
English can exercise one iota of power ever delegated to him 
under his commission? Is there anybody with any sense here 
who says that the time will ever come, or may ever come even, 
when it will be proven that it would have been advantageous 
to the public interest for the Senate to have rendered a judg- 
ment disqualifying Judge English from holding public office? 
No. There is not a man who can say that he believes that. 
Then what is the practical proposition? Are we going to make 
the House of Representatives ridiculous by asking the Senate 
to go on with this case when the whole issue left is the mat- 
ter of the disqualification from holding office in the future? 
The power of impeachment is an essential power and ought 
to be preserved. If we are to preserve that power, then we 
have to use common sense in its exercise. What a spectacle 
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your managers would present in going to the bar of the Senate 
and saying to the Senate, “We want you to devote three 
weeks of time to try an absurd issue as to whether George W. 
English should ever again be commissioned to office under the 
United States!” That is the practical situation. That is the 
spectacle which we would present, that your managers would 
present in appearing at the bar of the Senate, saying to them, 
“Turn aside from all other public business and hear 125 wit- 
nesses in the trial of the sole question as to whether a man 
who is not in office, who hus been driven from office by the 
House of Representatives, and who never will have office ten- 
dered to him again shall be disqualified from again being 
commissioned to office.“ Gentlemen, we would be the laughing 
stock of an intellitent constituency. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Sveti). The time of the 


gentleman from Texas has expired. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, when the charges embodied 
in the articles of impeachment now pending in the Senate 
were before the House every charge was analyzed, argued, 
and discussed before this body. Every Member within this 
Hall knows well that it was the purpose of the House and the 
purpose of these proceedings to remove from office a man whom 
this body has determined to be unfit to longer occupy the posi- 
tion of a United States district judge. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the institution of 
impeachment under our Constitution is remedial and not puni- 
tive. The Constitution provides that— 


Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further, than 
to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be llable and subject to indictment, trial, 


judgment, and punishment according to law. 


Judge English has already by his act of resignation and its 
acceptance by the President removed himself from office, so 
that the most that could be accomplished by trial before the 
Senate and conviction would be to add disqualification for the 
future; that is, disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States, and this pro- 
vision in no way affects the holding of offices under the State. 
In short, if the full judgment permitted by the Constitution 
were passed, the status of this man to hold office other than 
under the Government of the United States would not be 
affected, except, as my colleague from Texas [Mr. SumNers] 
has said, by the good common sense of the American people. 
Is there a Member here who believes that any constituency 
would elect to office by vote of the people a man against whom 
these articles of impeachment have been filed and who has 
resigned rather than stand trial? We are confronted with a 
practical question. The trial of this case in the Senate will 
take at least three weeks, it will cost many thousands of dol- 
lars, and in the end the most that could be accomplished would 
be the additional penalty of disqualification for the future. 
Of course, these matters should not be decided entirely on the 
question of dollars and cents; something more should be con- 
sidered. But this man is no longer an officer of the United 
States and the primary purpose of the proceeding has been 
accomplished, and it is the unanimous opinion of the managers 
and, I believe, of a large majority of the membership of this 
body that the wise and sensible thing to do is to discontinue 
the proceeding in the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, 
yield? 

Mr. MICHENER, Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not true that if any of 
these charges constitute a crime, Judge English can still be 
indicted and tried, just like any other individual? 

Mr. MICHENER. The courts of the country are open for 
the prosecution and punishment of this man if he has com- 
mitted a single violation of any law. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. MICHENER. Les. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What precedents have the managers found 
for this procedure? 

Mr. MICHENER. There are no precedents so far as I have 
been able to ascertain where an officer impeached by the House 
resigned after the day for trial had been set in the Senate. 
There are precedents where a man resigned after the investiga- 
tion was started. There are precedents where officers re- 
signed after they had been impeached in the House. There 
is one precedent, in the case of Judge Delahay, of Kansas, 
where a judge was impeached in the House and articles of 
impeachment were presented to the Senate, but the date of 
trial was never set, and in that case no further proceedings 
were ever had or taken in either body. The House recognized 
and the Senate recognized and the country recognized that the 
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purpose of the proceedings had been accomplished, the man 
was removed from office, and no further proceedings were had. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. There is one precedent where the House 
impeached a Cabinet officer after he had resigned and a court 
of impeachment was held. 

Mr, MICHENER. That was in the case of Secretary Bel- 
knap. Men who have read those proceedings appreciate well 
what they were, the nature of the proceedings, and possibly 
some of the motives as charged in the arguments prompting 
the proceedings at that time. Secretary Belknap resigned at 
10.20 o'clock in the morning of the 2d of March, 1876. At 3 
o'clock in the afternoon the proceedings were brought on the 
floor of the House by the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
House, with the knowledge that Belknap Had resigned from 
office, proceeded to a hearing. He was impeached in the House. 
The articles of impeachment were presented to the Senate, 
After the matter was before the Senate counsel for respondent 
presented a plea to the jurisdiction, insisting that he was no 
longer a civil officer of the United States, and therefore could 
not be prosecuted in the Senate on impeachment charges. 
There was extensive debate. Anyone interested, if he will read 
the debates in that case, will find a full collation of all authori- 
ties in this country and in England along this line. The Senate, 
after discussing the matter for some time, overruled the plea 
to the jurisdiction, but the interesting part of that matter was 
this: A majority of the Senate, but less than two-thirds, voted 
to sustain jurisdiction, while a minority voted against the 
jurisdiction. The Senate proceeded to trial and a majority, but 
less than two-thirds, voted for conviction. The final vote was 
61: 87 Senators voted guilty, 23 not guilty for want of juris- 
diction, and 1 not guilty. Therefore, 23 Senators yoted against 
conviction upon the theory that they had no jurisdiction. 
After discussing the Belknap case and the decision in refer- 
ence to jurisdiction, Simpson in his work on impeachment says: 


The question is periously. near being simply a moot one. With Con- 
gress having more to do than time within which properly to do it, it is 
not likely that an ex-official will ever be impeached, unless he later 
accepts a Federal office; and it is not likely that he will accept, or 
haying accepted will retain such office, if he knows that he will be 
impeached. 


There are a number of precedents where impeachment pro- 
ceedings recommended by the House committees were dropped 
upon notice that the accused official had resigned. 

I do not desire to take more time, The responsibility is upon 
the House. Your managers have labored long; they have 
worked hard in preparing this case for trial. We are ready to 
present the case to the Senate if it be the judgment of this body 
that we should proceed. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the event this resolution is voted 
down, do I understand the status to remain that the managers 
continue under the previous instructions? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would think it 
would be in the same condition as before it was brought up 
to-day, in statu quo, and without waiting further instructions 
of the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. The matter would be left as it was, but 
inasmuch as the managers have asked the Senate for oppor- 
tunity to report back to the House, we would like to report 
something affirmative, and if this resolution is voted down we 
would be very glad if the gentleman from New York would 
introduce a resolution directing the managers to proceed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HUDDEESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 167, noes 15. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is an automatic call. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 290, nays 23, 
not yoting 120, as follows: 


{Roll No. 21 

YEAS—290 
Abernethy Andresen Aswell Bachmann 
Ackerman Andrew Auf der Heide Bacon 
Allgood Arentz Bacharach Bailey 
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Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 


Briggs 
Brigha m 
Britten 


Browning 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 


Carpenter 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Christopherson 
a iil 
Cochran 

Cole 

Collier 

Collins 


Dallinger 
Davenport 
Davey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Drane 
Driver 
Dyer 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Bug bright 
nglebrig’ 
Eslick 


Bsterly 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Fish 


Fisher 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Almon 
Beck 
Black, N. Y. 
Cannon 
Carss 
Cooper, Wis. 


Adkins 
Aldrich 
Allen 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Arnold 


Celler 
Chindblom 
Cleary 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Corning 
‘umpacker 
Cullen 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davis 
Deal 
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Fitzgerald, W. T. Lozier Rutherford 
Fletcher Luce Sanders, N. Y, 
Fort Lyon Sanders, Tex, 
Foss Mebuffle Sandlin 
Fredericks McFadden Scott 
"ree McKeown Sears, Fla. 
Freeman McLaughlin, Mich. Sears, Nebr. 
French McLaughlin, Nebr. Seger 
Frothingham MeMillan Shallenberger 
Fulmer McReynolds Shreve 
Furlow MeSwain Sinclair 
Gallivan MeSweeney Sinnott 
Gambrill MacGregor Smith 
Garber Madden Snell 
Gardner, Ind. Magee, N. X. Sosnowski 
Garner, Tex. Magrady Speaks 
Garrett, Tex, Major Sproul, Kans. 
Gasque Manlove Stevenson 
Gibson Mapes Stobbs 
Gilbert Martin, La. Strong, Kaus. 
Glynn Martin, Mass. Strother 
Goodwin Menges Summers, Wash, 
Green, Fla Merritt Summers, Tex. 
Green, Iowa Michaelson Swunk 
Griest Michener Sweet 
Hadley Miller Swing 
Hale Milligan Taber 
Hall, Ind. Mills Taylor, Tenn. 
Hardy Mooney Taylor, W. Va. 
Hare Moore, Ky. Thatcher 
Harrison Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Hastings Moore, Va. Thurston 
Hawley Morehead Tillman 
Hersey Morgan Timberlake 
Hicke Morrow Tinkham 
Hill, Ala. Murphy Tolley 
Hoch Nelson, Me, Treadway 
Horg Nelson, Mo. cker 
Holaday Nelson, Wis. dings 
Hooper Newton, Minn. Underhill 
Hudson Newton, Mo. Underwood 
Hull. Tenn, Norton Updike 
Hull, Morton D. O'Connell, R.I. Upshaw 
Irwin O'Connor, La. Vaile 
Jenkins Oldfield Vestal 
Johnson, Ind. Oliver, Ala. Vincent, Mich. 
Johnson, S. Dak, Parker nson, 
Jones Parks Walters 
Kahn Peery Warren 
Kearns Perkins Wason 
Kelly Porter Watres 
Kemp Pratt Watson 
Kerr Purnell Weaver 
Ketcham Quin Welch, Calif, 
Kiefner Ragon White, Kans, 
Kiess Rainey Whitehead 
Kincheloe Ramseyer Whittington 
Kindred Rankin Williams, Tex. 
Kirk Rathbone Williamson 
Knutson Rayburn Wingo 
app Reece Winter 
Kurtz Reed, N. Y. Wolverton 
Lanham Reid, III. Woodrum 
Lankford Robinson, Iowa Woodyard 
rsen Robsion, Ky. Wright 
Lea, Calif. Rogers Wurzbach 
Leavitt Romjue Wyant 
Letts - Rouse Zihlman 
Lineberger Rowbottom 
Lowrey Rubey 
NAYS—23 
Frear LaGuardia Sieagall 
Hill, Wash. Lampert Taylor, Colo. 
Howard Peavey Thomas 
Huddleston Prall Voigt 
James Schafer Wefald 
Kyale Schneider 
NOT VOTING—120 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash. Sabath 
Denison Keller Simmons 
Dickstein Kendall Smithwick 
owel King Somers, N. X. 
Doyle Kunz Spearing 
Dre Lazaro Sproul, III. 
Eaton Leatherwood Stalker 
Fenn Lee, Ga. Stedman 
Funk Lehlbach Stephens 
Garrett, Tenn, Lindsay Strong, Pa. 
Gifford Linthicum Sullivan 
Golder Little Swartz 
Goldsborough McClintic Swoope 
jorman McLeod Taylor, N. J. 
Graham Magee, Pa. Temple 
Greenwood Mansfield Tilson 
Griffin Mead Tincher 
Hall. N. Dak. Montague Vare 
Hammer Montgomery Vinson, Ga. 
Haugen Morin Wainwright 
Hayden O'Connell, N. Y. Weller 
Hill, Md. O'Connor, N. Y. Welsh, Fa. 
Houston Oliver, N. X. Wheeler 
Hudspeth Patterson White, Me. 
Hull, William E. Perlman Williams, III. 
Jacobstein *hillips Wilson, La. 
Jeffers ‘ou Wilson, Miss. 
Johnson, III. Quayle Wood 
Johnson, Ky. Kamio Woodrut 
Johnson, Tex, Reed, Ark. Yates 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


e 


The Clerk announced the following general pairs: 


. Tilson with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Butler with Mr. Quayle. 

. Anthony with Mr. Hayden. 

. Temple with Mr. Pou. 

„ Aldrich with Mr. Deal. 

. Chindblom with Mr. Mead. 

. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drewry. 
. Darrow with Mr. Hammer. 

. Patterson with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Dowell with Mr. Cox. 

. Fenn with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Stalker with Mr. MeClintic. 

. Gifford with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, 
Stephens with Mr. Montague. 

. Ransley with Mr. Barkley. 

Denison with Mr. Jeffers. 

. Morin with Mr. Arnold. 

. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Kunz. 

. Kendall with Mr. Wilson of Louisiana. 

. White of Maine with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Yates with Mr. Doyle. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Greenwood. 
„Johnson of Washington with Mr., Hudspeth. 
. McLeod with Mr. Spearing. 

. Phillips with Mr. Griffin. 

„ Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Davis. 
Simmons with Mr. Sullivan. 

i 8 with Mr. Jacobstein. 

King with Mr. Mansgeld. 

. Browne with Mr. Cullen. 

. Hill of Maryland with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
. Graham with Mr. Cleary. 

. Vare with Mr. Johnson of Texas. 

. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Weller. 

. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bell. 

. William E. Hull with Mr. Little. 

. Leatherwood with Mr. Bloom. 

. Wainwright with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Swoope with Mr. Boylan. 

. Wood with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

. Adkins with Mr. Lazaro. 

. Appleby with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

. Curry with Mr. Sabath. 

„ Lehlbach with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ayres. 

. Eaton with Mr. Celler. 

. Golder with Mr. Corning. 

. Crumpacker with Mr. Linthicum. 
Brumm with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Reedy with Mr. Stedman. 

„ Swartz with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Bowles with Mr. Smithwick. 

. Allen with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
Houston with Mr. Somers of New York. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia, Mr. MONTAGUE, is ai ent attending the funeral of 
Senator McKinley, If he were present, he would vote “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum is present; the 
Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. MICHENER, a motion to reconsider the 
yote by which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

EL R. 3278. An act for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co.; and 

H. R. 6466. An act for the relief of Edward C. Roser. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 


solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 14827, 
the Interior Department appropriation bill, and, pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I should like to reach an agreement as to 
the extent of general debate. If such a limitation is agreeable 
to my colleague, the gentleman from Colorado IMr. TAYLOR], 
and to other Members of the House, I should like to ask a limi- 
tation of three hours on general debate, half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Colorado and half by myself. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I have requests for 
an hour and three-quarters of time. I might get along with that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to three and a half hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Colorado 
and one-half by myself. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 

asks unanimous consent that general debate on this bill be 
limited to three and one-half hours, one-half to be controlled 
by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TAYLOR]. Is there objection? 4 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, will the gentleman follow the usual plan and be very 
liberal in reference to debate on bona fide amendments which 
are offered? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are always liberal; but, of course, we 
desire to make progress as rapidly as possible, 
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Mr. SEARS of Florida. I am referring to bona fide amend- 
ments. 

Mr, KNUTSON. What are bona fide amendments? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Amendments offered in good faith. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Pertaining to Florida? A 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
question now is on the original motion of the gentleman from 
Michigan that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union to consider this bill— 
H. R. 14827. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 14827, with Mr. MICHENER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 14827, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I move that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee, I will attempt to confine my discussion of the bill to 
as small a compass as possible, referring to the consideration 
of the several items any comments that might be necessary as 
to most of such items. But I desire now to give the Com- 
mittee something of a general picture of the bill. I shall be 
yery glad to proceed in the main without interruption, leaving 
questions to the conclusion of my remarks except where it 
may seem otherwise necessary. 

This is the sixth year that I have been permitted to present 
to the House from the Committee on Appropriations the bill 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior. 
Previous to that time the appropriations for that department 
were scattered through several appropriation bills. At that 
time they were all assembled in one bill, and this bill that is 
now before you carries all the appropriations for all the 
activities in Washington and in the field for the Department of 
the Interior, and no other appropriations. 

Before going into a discussion of the bill I want to acknowl- 
edge the indebtedness which I feel, and other members of my 
committee feel, to our colleague the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Carter] [applause], and the very great disappointment 
it is that after this bill he is not further to be associated with 
us in this work. 

When I came to Congress Mr. Carter had been a Member for 
several years. I can speak freely about him here for a moment 
now, because, unfortunately, by reason of illness he is not able 
to be present to-day, and he will not be embarrassed by my 
remarks. He served as chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs at the time when that committee handled the appropria- 
tions as well as legislation for Indian affairs. When this bill 
was first organized as a strictly departmental bill and I was 
asked to act as chairman of that subcommittee I was filled with 
trepidation, because the activities of the department are so largely 
activities in the West with which I had but little familiarity. 
But that trepidation was in some degree modified by the pres- 
ence of Mr. Carter as ranking minority member. I immedi- 
ately sought his counsel and aid, and throughout the six years 
that we have worked together upon this bill we have had the 
most pleasant associations. There have never been any differ- 
ences between us. We have in the committee felt always per- 
fectly safe in accepting his advice and his suggestions, par- 
ticularly with reference to Indian questions. Not only by 
reason of blood, by reason of his lifelong residence in Okla- 
homa, but by reason of his long official experience in this House 
and in the field, probably he is better qualified to speak with 
authority on any phase of the Indian problem than any other 
man in the country. 

He has been honored by his party in the House by selection 
as chairman of their caucus. 

In our committee partisanship does not enter. The personal 
element does have weight in that committee, as in the House 
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and everywhere. Mr. Carter has won the esteem, the confi- 
dence, and the friendship of the committee. His leaving the 
House takes from it a man that will be missed, in my judg- 
ment, as much as any man in it. [Applause.] I do not know 
the gentleman who is to succeed him and have no desire for 
invidious comparison, but such is the standing of Mr. CARTER 
in this House that I can not comprehend how it can be ex- 
pected to fill his place with anyone who can begin to reach 
the position of influence and of service to his State and his 
country that he has attained in this House. [Applanse.] If I 
have had any success in the handling of this bill, and particu- 
larly in developing the policies we have followed with reference 
to appropriations for the benefit of the Indians, the greater 
share of that success has been due to Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma. 
L[Applause.!] 

The bill before us is a development bill, a bill that is in its 
various activities in the main constructive. It was suggested, 
I think, the other day that all of these bills, except this, are 
larger than they were when the budget system was adopted, 
and that that would be true of the Interior Department if 
the pensions were eliminated. I shall insert the figures in the 
Recoro and ask now, Mr. Chairman, unanimous consent to 
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revise and extend my remarks with the privilege of inserting 
such statements as may seem pertinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will put in the Recorp a statement of 
the appropriations for the various activities of the Interior 
Department year by year, beginning with the year 1922, with 
a total of such appropriations, the total exclusive of pen- 
sions, and the total exclusive of both pensions and reclamation, 
reclamation being payable from a separate fund in the Treas- 
ury: and as compared with the year 1922 the bill before you 
for the year 1928 carries a total of $259,000,000, whereas the 
total for 1922 was $311,000,000. The total, inclusive of pen- 
sions, was in 1922 $45,000,000, and in 1928 $36,000,000, and in- 
clusive of pensions and reclamation, it was $24,828,000 in 1922 
and is $25,000,000 in 1928—an apparent increase of $180,000,000, 
approximately. The table that I shall insert will, of course, 
give the exact figures. But it is to be remembered that there 
was carried in 1924 an increase of salaries due to the reclassi- 
fication in the fiscal year amounting to $2,845,000. 


Appropriations for Department of the Interior, 1922-1928 


Year 


8 
mae C;— — —— 


2, 954, 550 0, 134, 940 

Le eee e eee eee 

. 
259, 180 iii 020 | 28, 


Miscellaneous relief acts, 3 Increase of compensation. 

Then in 1925 there were appropriations carried for increases 
of salaries in the field which amounted to something over 
$2,000,000. Salary increases, then, of about $5,000,000 have 
been added to the bill, so that in effect the appropriations are 
materially below 1922, whether you consider them with or with- 
out pensions and reclamation. And it is to be remembered 
this is a department that was not appreciably expanded in the 
war period. 

The bill before us carries $259,386,910. For the current 
year, including appropriations in the deficiency bill, it was 
$227,323,418. The bill, therefore, is $32,000,000 more than the 
appropriations for this department for the current year, but 
that is accounted for by an increase of $28,787,000 in pensions 
and an apparent increase of $4,000,000 in reclamation. 

In connection with pensions, it is to be remembered that 
legislation became effective the 4th of August, 1926, early in 
the fiscal year, increasing pensions for Civil War veterans, 
the yeterans of the Spanish-American War and their depend- 
ents, and the deficit for the cyrrent year that will result from 
the payment of pensions under that legislation will bring the 
total expenditures for pensions this current year up to $233,- 
000,000, and the bill before us is only $221,000,000. The antici- 
pated expenditure for 1928 will be $12,000,000 less than the 
expenditure now anticipated for 1927, due to the constant de- 
crease in the numbers on the pension roll. 

So far as the increase in appropriations for reclamation is 
concerned, that is apparent rather than real. Reappropriations 
do not appear in the figure before us. There was something 
over $7,000,000 reappropriated from previous years in 1927 and 
only about $2,000,000 reappropriated in the current bill, but 
the bill before you in reality is about $668,000 less for reclama- 


3 Proposed in accompanying bill, 


Reclamation Service, from reclamation fund, new appro- 
!:. E $7,481, 000 | $11, 568, 800 
Reclamation Service, from reclamation fund, reappropri- 
RO as aa id ee Se a sb Sa enhanced 7, 412, 000 2, 644,400 
Sb A AE SS IE Re eae Ere ee 14, 883,000 14, 215, 200 


$116, 020 
118, 555 
172, 800 


per cent reduction under 1922. 


tion than the current year when reappropriations are taken 
into account. 


Now with reference to the reductions in the bill below the 
Budget estimate. The bill before you is $1,151,586 lower than 
the estimate that came to Congress from the Budget, and that 
reduction of over $1,000,000 comes principally in three items: 
First, for the Pension Office, $287,540. Something like $150,000 
is due to a reduction in the salary roll of the Pension Office. 
We found from the statement made by the commissioner that 
it would be possible during the coming year, in accordance 
with his program, to do with a smaller force in that office than 
was covered in the Budget figures. Then there is a decrease 
in the Reclamation Service of $564,000, which is because either 
of reappropriations or because of a provision in the bill, that 
I shall later refer to more fully, that makes other funds avail- 
able instead of money from the Treasury. Then there is a 
$300,000 reduction in the appropriation for the Alaska Rail- 
road. The Alaska Railroad has each year incurred an operat- 
ing deficit, but it is a deficit that has gradually been reducing. 
It is the responsibility, of course, of the management of that 
railroad, in submitting their estimates, to be sure that the 
amount they have asked is going to be sufficient to carry them 
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through the year. It has been the policy of this committee, 
however—the item in question being an operating deficit—to 
set a mark lower than this outside figure, knowing that their 
estimate, being made seyeral months in advance of the open- 
ing of the fiscal year to which it relates, can not be entirely 
accurate. If our figure proves to be too low and they come 
before Congress half way in the year that is under considera- 
tion, then an additional amount can be given. We believe the 
amount given will be sufficient. 

Now to touch upon some of the principal activities of the 
department, where there are provisions in the bill that will 
be of particular interest. I first want to call to your atten- 
tion the item on page 9 of the bill with reference to the work 
of surveys of public lands carried on by the General Land 
Office. The appropriation recommended is $800,000, and that 
amount will be apportioned to the different States in propor- 
tion to the need of surveys and the amount of land that 
is available for surveys, I call your attention to a proviso 
in connection with that appropriation, a new proviso: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be ayail- | 


able for surveys or resurveys of public lands in any State which, 


under the act of August 18, 1894 (28 Stat, p. 395), advances money | 


to the United States for such purposes for expenditures during the 
fiscal year 1928. 


I will here insert a copy of the act of 1894 and a copy of 
a letter from the Secretary of the Interior recommending the 
repeal of that act. 

The act and letter referred to follow: 


A bill to repeal certain provisions relating to the advancement of 
moneys for surveys, in the sundry civil act approved August 18, 1894, 


Twenty-eighth Statutes at Large, page 372, and for other purposes | 


Be it enacted, etc, That the provisions in the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 18, 1894, on page 895 of Twenty-eighth Statutes at Large, 
which read as follows, be, and the same are hereby, repealed: 

“The governors of the several States herein named are authorized to 
advance money from time to time for the survey of the townships 
withdrawn at such United States depository as may be designated by 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and the moneys 80 
advanced shall be reimbursable.” 

Sec. 2. That the foregoing provision of repeal shall apply also to the 
States of Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this act shall preyent reimbursement to the several States 
for adyances made prior to this act pursuant to the authority of. the 
provisions herein repealed, 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 6, 1926. 
Hon. ROBERT N. STANFIELD, 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator STANFIELD: The sundry civil act approved August 


18, 1894 (28 Stat. 372), provided that it shall be lawful for the gov- | 


ernors of the States of Washington, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming to apply to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office for the survey of any township or townships of 
public land, gaye, under the conditions therein prescribed, to the States 
mentioned a preference right of entry for a period of 60 days after the 
filing of the township plats of survey, authorized the governors of the 
several States to advance moneys from time to time for such surveys, 
and declared the sums so advanced to be reimbursable. Such provisions 
were to apply to the State of Utah upon its admission into the Union, 
and were later, by the act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557), extended to 
the States of New Mexico and Arizona. 

The act has been of material benefit to the States, as they haye been 
enabled to Indicate before survey the lands desired in the satisfaction 
of their several grants; but the provision authorizing the governors to 
advance moneys for the survey of the townships withdrawn and requir- 
ing the reimbursement of such sums is ont of harmony with our 
Budget system. The States may or may not advance money for the 
surveys. If such advances are made, the Government must proceed 
with the survey of the lands, whereupon the States apply for reim- 
bursement and the Congress Is under obligation to make the necessary 
appropriation. It is impossible to anticipate in advance what action 


the States may take, and when the demand for reimbursement comes it | 


must be reported as a deficiency, The departmental officers must appear 
before the Bureau of the Budget and before the committees of the 
Congress and justify the deficiency appropriation. 

The Government has no choice in the matter, and must proceed with 
the survey whenever any State sees fit to deposit the moneys, The 
surveying organization must be immediately expanded without previous 
notice, or its activities diverted from other States in order to execute 
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such surveys upon the demand of the State making the deposit. If the 
township designated is not within the range of the regular progress of 
the public surveys, the Government must either survey the intervening 
areas to the prejudice, perhaps, of other more deserving localities, or 
depart from its orderly system of surveying operations and carry for- 
ward lines of control for possibly iong distances and at great expense in 
order to reach the areas designated for survey. While the cost of 
running such lines may be charged to the special deposit fund, yet in 
the end the expense must be borne by the Government, as the States 
are reimbursed for the full amount deposited. The Government should 
be left free to extend its surveys in such manner as to serve the public 
interests, and should not be required to divert the activities of the 
surveying service at the option of any particular State. 

The provisions in the act of August 18, 1894, authorizing such 
advances by the States and directing that the moneys so advanced shall 
be reimbursable should be repealed, without prejudice, however, to the 
rights of the States that have heretofore made adyances to secure 
reimbursement in the manner provided in said act, 

I have drawn, and inclose herewith for your consideration, a bill to 
effect such purpose, It is requested that you introduce the bill and 
that it receive the favorable consideration of your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Heserr Work. 


Legislation to that effect is now pending before the legis- 
lative committee, and our committee does not have jurisdic- 
tion to provide for the repeal. We do believe, however, that 
it is very desirable that such a limitation should be carried 
as we hare recommended. The act of 1894 authorizes any 
State to advance money to the General Land Office, to be used 
in making surveys in addition to the surveys ordinarily carried 
| on. That money, when it is used, is reimbursable, The State 
| of Idaho at one time made some use of that fund, but has dis- 
continued doing so for some time. The State of Utah is the 
only State that now makes any use of the act of 1894. That 
State has made advances for this purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I will have to take 10 min- 
utes more. Those moneys have been advanced and then 
refunded to the State, until they have $100,000 on hand now 
which they are holding out to the General Land Office as a 
further advance, and as soon as that is used by the Govern- 
ment they will ask for reimbursement, They keep that money 
as a revolving fund, which results in the State of Utah mak- 
ing appropriations out of the Treasury of the United States, 
in effect. These advances tend in a degree to disorganize the 
work of surveys. We believe that the effect of the proviso 
we have included in the bill will be to destroy the incentive 
for such advances. There will be allotted to Utah in any event 
$50,000 to $60,000 from this item. 

The total of appropriations carried in the bill for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is $12,599,000, 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COLTON. Tue effect, however, of the policy pursued by 
my State has been to very greatly facilitate the surveying of 
the public lands, has it not? 
| Mr, CRAMTON. In Utah. 
| Mr. COLTON. And has, therefore, of course, resulted in 
| great good to the Government. 
| Mr. CRAMTON. To Utah. 
| Mr. COLTON. Well, to the Government as well. 
| Mr. CRAMTON. But if there is any purpose in the act of 
1894 it would be that the State would advance the money and 
let the Government have the use of the money for a while, 
but Utah advances the money this year, and as soon as it is 
spent it comes in and wants its money, so the purpose of the 
act of 1894 is nullified. „We think the proper procedure is for 
the United States to make as large an appropriation as is 
| desirable when the bill is under consideration and not resort 
to adyances from States which are immediately reimbursable, 

Under the Indian Bureau, out of an appropriation of 
$12,500,000, there is available for education $6,383,000, and for 
relief of distress, conservation of health, about $1,000,000. So 
that over one-half of the Indian appropriations go directly 
for education and health. The policy of the committee has 
| been to expand these items and to reduce wherever possible the 
gratuities and the rations and the overhead expense. 
| The appropriation for health in effect is larger than may 

appear on the bill, because there are expenditures out of other 
| funds, out of Indian-school funds, and so forth, so that for 

1926, while the appropriation was only $802,000 in the item 

“ Relief of distress and conservation of health,“ there was an 

actual expenditure of $1,201,000 for this purpose from various 
items, as follows: 


Coat of medical activities, fiscal year 1926 
ik te distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among 


SOOT Se cas Sit scare ae SE $143, 347. 50 
Indian boarding schools — 84, 601. 53 
Indian schools; aper. —?T7!ð iss 57, 105. 13 
Indian agency bufidings E a N a a 3.725. 38 
Hospital fund SES 430, 382. 38 
e e of aaa 1 

upport and c tion of Indians R 7 
rival WT 187, 524. 09 
YT at i i SES LP ee oe Sa Ae Tee 81, 256. 84 


1, 201, 610. 74 


This does not include the figures for the following: Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe, Fort Mojave, Zuni. 

In this bill in the one item, relief of distress and conserva- 
tion of health, there is recommended $948,000, which is actually 
$68,000 above the Budget, this increase providing for more 
effective antitrachoma campaign, for more dentists, and for 
X-ray equipment. 

The progress of education is highly gratifying. We provide 
for the education of the Indian children in special Indian day 
schools, in reservation boarding schools, by tuition in the 
public schools, and in nonreseryation boarding schools, so that 
there are to-day more Indian children in school than ever 
before. Some 37,000 of them are in the public schools. I 
insert a statement by Superintendent Peairs summarizing the 
situation. It is sufficient to say now that 80 per cent of the 
Indian children, it is estimated, are attending school, as against 
not over 90 per cent average for all the children of the country. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to report that the recent 
reorganization of the bureau and field forces haye been such 
as to make it possible to carry on a program of education in 
the broad ‘and comprehensible way indicated to be desirable. 
During the fiscal year 1926 there were maintained 131 day 
schools having a total capacity of 5,519, an enrollment of 4,560, 
and an average attendance of 3,643. The great difference be- 
tween enrollment and average attendance was due to the fact 
that in some sections of the country the Indians are extremely 
poor and compelled to keep their children out of school to work 
to help earn a livelihood for the family. In other places the 
busy season is in September and October, and again in the 
spring before schools close. The fact that the full capacity 
of the day schools was not utilized at any time in the year was 
due to the fact that in some districts the school population is 
less than the capacity. The average per capita cost of day 
schools yuried from $56 to $300, depending very largely upon 
attendance. The general average per capita cost of day schools 
was approximately $110. There were in operation during 1926, 
59 reservation boarding schools having a total capacity of 
10,732, an enrollment of 11,778, and an average attendance 
of 10,462. The per capita cost varied from $160 to $300, the 
general average being about $219. Eighteen nonreservation 
boarding schools having a total capacity of 9,100, an enroll- 
ment of 10,321, and an average attendance of 9,133 were main- 
tained at a per capita cost varying from $192 to $245. There 
were approximately 14,000 pupils enrolled in the primary grades, 
8.000 in the prevocational—4, 5, and 6—grades, 3,759 in the 
junior high school—7, 8, and 9—and 900 in the senior high 
school. This distribution of enrollment is probably the most 
positive evidence of the increasing interest among Indians in 
education. The first full senior high-school course offered to 
Indians was at Haskell Institute in 1921. In September, 1925, 
similar courses were added to the regular courses at Chilocco, 
Albuquerque, and Salem, and in September, 1926, at Sherman 
Institute. Thirteen schools which formerly maintained only 
eight grades have been authorized to add the ninth grade, which 
puts them in the junior high-school list. Many of the day 
schools are maintaining both primary and prevocational grades. 
All are authorized to maintain six grades if, by so doing, the 
lower grades are not crowded out. 

The enrollment of Indian children in public schools reached 
the highest mark during the fiscal year 1926, there having been 
approximately 37,000 in the public schools throughout the coun- 
try. Enrollment in the public schools is encouraged in every 
possible manner, as it is a means of economy and at the same 
time is the best possible way to prepare the Indian young 
people to fit into community life and activities. Because of 
the large number of enrollments in public schools, the oppor- 
tunities for bringing Indian communities and Indian families 
into touch with agencies for the improvement of rural life, 
such as the 4-H Clubs, the county health and agricultural 
clubs, the women's clubs, and many other local organizations, 
are being multiplied and the contacts are proving to be very 
beneficial. In fact, it may be said that through the cooperation 
of Federal school and reservation workers, public-school teach- 
ers and officers, and of various community agencies, the greatest 
progress ever made is now being made by Indians. Probably 
there never before has been such general interest in the welfare 
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of the American Indian, The best possible use is being made of 
the limited funds available for all activities for the prepara- 
tion of the Indians to assume their full duty as well as to 
accept the privilege of American citizenship. The appropria- 
tions for increasing school capacity have been made from year 
to year until over 80 per cent of Indian children are now in 
school. In fact, it is my opinion that there will not be much 
demand for increasing capacity of schools after units now in 
existence and being constructed are balanced up and entirely 
completed, The greater need in the future will be funds for 
the proper upkeep of material plants and for better equipment. 
Neither of these needs is now being adequately provided for. 
There is also a demand for more and in many instances better- 
qualified instructors, High schools are now being maintained 
on the same per capita cost as are lower-grade schools. This 
is not done anywhere else in the world and can not be satis- 
factorily done by the Federal Government. 

As to reclamation, the following statement of resources and 
the status of the reclamation fund will be of interest: 

Funds available, fiscal yeara 1924-1928 


Actual, | Actual, | Actual, |Estimated,| Estimated, 
Item fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1923 
Sale of public lands and 
W lesalng bok SEACH 0 | 4,820, 610 400 000 — 
ng 
Potassium royulties 5, 220 8 880 90 88 
Power licenses 3, 050 5, 840 7,700 13, 000 18, 000 
Subtotal, new money. 7, 411, 570 | 5, 593, 250 | 4,972, 500 | 5,018,000} 5, 023, 000 
eee — a Sense —.— 555 
nstruction repayments.. 3, 140, 000 
Operation Sa Sa 85 
nance repay ments. . I. 858, 950 | 1, 607, 910 | 1,734,300 | 2,000,000 1, 500, 000 
Miscellaneous repayments.] 1, 172, 360 | 1, 299, 140 | 1, 428, 000 | 1, 000,000 | 1, 000, 000 
Subtotal, repay- 
W 5, 743, 830 7, 152, 490 | 6, 600,700 | 5, 860, 000 | 5, 640, 000 
Total recelpts 13, 155, 400 |12, 745, 740 |11, 573, 200 l 1 
oa 3, 155, 12, 745, 73, 0, 878, 000 | 10, 663, 000 
fiscal year 4, 649, 27 0 5, 471, 650 | 6, 575, 100 | 8,245,000 | 5, 366,000 
Total available ...__. 17, 804, 670 |18, 217, 300 | 18, 48,300 18, 123, 000 


STATUS OF RECLAMATION FUND 

The Bureau of Reclamation estimates that there will be 
available in the reclamation fund $16,029,000 during the fiscal 
year 1928. Of this amount $1,000,000 must be transferred from 
the reclamation fund to the general fund of the Treasury as 
the eighth annual payment on the “bond loan.” The receipts 
and repayments to and withdrawals from the reclamation fund 
are estimated as follows: 


Balance in fund July 1, 1926 ꝗꝙqhꝑCöEN.. $8, 245, 000 
Reserv: 


ed to meet outstanding obligations 1, 500, 000 
Balance unencumbered ~-__.._---._- 2. 6, 745, 000 
Based on estimates from the General Land Office and Fed- 
eral Power Commission, new money for 1927 is estimated 
as follows: 
Proceeds sale of public land 58500, 000 
Mineral leasing act 4, 500, 000 
Potassium royalties 5, 000 
( Los Se O 13, 000 < 
— — 5. 018, 000 
Repayments (based on executed and pending contracts) are 
estimated as follows: 
Construction repaxmentss 2, 860, 000 
Operation and maintenance repayments.. 2, 000, 000 
POCOTIA TROT er a aes 1, 000, 000 
; 5, 860, 000 
Probable total available for fiscal year 19272222 17, 628, 000 
Repayment on bond lou „„ 1, 000, 000 
16, 623, 000 


Authorizing total expenditures o 


Of which 8 the following 
will not éxpeniled : 
Boise. operation and mainte 
. 8250, 000 
Huntley, drainage 60, 000 
North Platte, operation and 
maintenance 350, 000 
Newlands, operation and main- 
Spanish Springs, construction. 448, 000 
5 h Springs, construction. A 
Baker. construction 90, 000 
Umatilla, operation and main- 
tena ite 5s a 30. 000 
Strawberry Valley, operation 
and maintenance 16, 000 
Salt Lake Basin, construction. 1, 240, 000 
Takim (Kitta ) onstruction. 378. 600 
a ttitas) co n 75. 
3, 581, 000 
Probable expenditures . 11. 263, 000, 


1926 


Probable balance July 
Estimated new money, 


1 — A—é 


85, 366, 000 
fiscal year 1928: 


Proceeds, sale of public lands — 500, 000 
Mineral leasing act — 4,005,000 
Potassium royaltiess SARIS 5, 000 
FTT 18, 000 
5, 023, 000 
Estimated repayments : 
Construction repayments — 3. 140, 000 


Operation and maintenance repayments... 1, 500, 000 
FTT > 
5, 640, 000 


Probable total available during fiscal year 1928. 16, 029, 000 


The bill carries appropriations from the reclamation fund 
for reclamation of arid lands, for investigation, construction, 
and operation and maintenance, $11,568,800, and makes avail- 
able for 1928 unexpended balances from 1927 amounting to 
$2,644,600, as I have before stated. I will leave any discussion 
of individual projects until we reach them in reading the bill 
under the five-minute rule. 

I will, however, call to your attention two proyisos that ap- 
pear on page 62 of the bill. The first reads: 


Provided further, That any moneys which may have been heretofore 
or may be hereafter advanced for operation and maintenance of any 
project or any division of a project shall be covered into the reclama- 
tion fund and shall be avallable for expenditure for the purposes for 
which advanced in like manner as if said funds had been specifically 
appropriated for said purposes, 


Contracts made with the water users on certain projects 
provide for payment of a part or all of the costs of operation 
and maintenance in adyance. Without the insertion of this 
proviso we must appropriate from the reclamation fund for 
operations and maintenance of such projects and the adyances 
made go into the fund. We think it better not to take the 
money out of the fund in such cases, but to use such money as 
is advanced by the water users and thereby insure full com- 
plinnce with such contracts. The second proviso is like unto 
it in purpose: 


Provided further, That no part of any sum provided for in this act 
for operation and maintenance of any project or division of a project 
by the Bureau of Reclamation shall de used for the irrigation of any 
lands within the boundaries of an irrigation district which has con- 
tracted with the Bureau of Reclamation and which is in arrears for 
more than 12 months in the payment of any charges due the United 
States, aud no part of any sum provided for in this act for such pur- 
pose shall be used for the irrigation of any lands which have contracted 
with the Bureau of Reclamation and which are in arrears for more 
than 12 mouths in the payment of any charges due from said lands 
to the United States. 


This limitation does not change the law or alter or violate 
any contract, but it does make much more certain compliance 
with the law and the contracts where payments are not required 
in advance. 

Both of these provisions are entirely in accord with the views 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

We have a new item of $50,000 in connection with the Na- 
tional Park Service that I believe is of very great importance. 


For purchase of privately owned lands within the boundaries of any 
national park, $50,000, to be expended only when matched by equal 
amounts by donation from other sources for the same purpose, to be 
available until expended. 


In two of our national parks, especially, there are consider- 
able areas of privately owned lands which are a menace to the 
proper administration of those parks. It is desirable that the 
Goyernment should acquire these lands to guard against un- 
desirable development by private owners and to make possible 
proper development by the Government. In order to state a 
Government policy and to make a start in the matter, we have 
recommended an appropriation of $50,000 to be expended for 
the acquirement of this land only when matched by equal 
amounts of donations from other sources, For instance, in 
Glacier National Park, there should be no continuance of the 
construction of the Transmonntain Road until the private 
lands that are adjacent to that road and in that section of the 
park shall be eliminated, and in the Rocky Mountain Park it is 
very desirable we take some step in this direction. 

I should like to bring the whole national park problem 
forcibly before you. There has been a 38 per cent increase in 
attendance in two years, as the following table shows in detail: 


Yellowstone, WO. 
Sequoia, Calif. 
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Mount McKinley, Alaska 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

Lafayette. Me. 
Zion, Utah 


Ee ap RR AE RAEE ON 1,760,512 | 1, 80, 883 
A similar increase appears in the number of visitors to na- 
tional monuments under the administration of the National 
Park Service. 
Private automobiles entering the national parks during seasons 
1925-1926 


RE ier ERD etch OA REG Tet 33,068 | 33.104 
cob 14.23 29.500 
CTT 40. 20 74,885 

11,108 | 12.80% 

39.80 38, 628 

19.451 | 26, 442 

22,508 | W. 332 

eta 460,000} 45, 798 
e 2.271 4, 484 

— 2.197 3.054 
ECC 7, 585 6,727 
SN «58,057 50.407 

ele 12.60 , 500 
N 2, 646 5, 423 

19,910 | 22.840 

9.881 15301 

omens 3, 928 4,796 
3 315, 916 406, 243 


1 Automobiles entering parks with or without licenses to and including Sept. 30, 


1924. 
2 License required only for Giant Forest Road. 
No license required. 
Estimated. 

Summary of appropriations for the administration, protection, and im- 
provement of the national parks and national monuments, together 
with the revenues received, for the fiscal years 1917 -r, inclusive 


Department Appropriation Revenues 
$784, 566, 67 | $180, 652. 30 
748, 180.00 | 2217, 330. 55 
5 1,013, 105.00 | 196, 678. 03 
. 907, 070. 76 316, 877. 96 
1,058, 969.16 | 396, 928. 27 
1, 433. 220. 00 432, 964. 89 
1. 440, 520.00 513, 706. 36 
1, 892, 601. 00 663, 888. 32 
3, 002, 657.00 | 670, 920.98 
3, 243, 409,00 | 826, 454. 17 
3,288, 452. 0 


1 For summary of appropriations and revenues prior to 1917, see 1920 Annual Re- 
Pores 8 from the various national parks were expendable dying the years 
1904 to 1918, inclusive, with the exception of those received from Crater Lake, Mesa 
Verde, and Rocky Mountain National Parks, the revenues from which were turned 
into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

This influx of visitors is making vitally necessary new im- 
provements, additional water supply, sanitary facilities, camp- 
ground facilities, and so forth, still the bill we are recommend- 
ing to you, even after we have increased it some $85,000 above 
the Budget, is still over $300,000 less than the current year. 
This is due to the fact that the appropriation recommended 
by the Budget for construction of roads is one-half million 
dollars less than the current year. Our committee have been 
very loathe to make an increase in that item, even though we 
feel it is needed. To be worth while it would need to'be an 
increase of from one-half million dollars to $1,000,000, pref- 
erably $1,000,000. While there should be an appropriation of 
two and a half million dollars for this purpose, we have been 
reluctant to go above the Budget figures to that extent. We 
have, however, increased the authorization to contract, which 
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in the Budget is one million and a half. We have increased 
that to two and a half million dollars, and I hope that if the 
recomniendation of the committee meets with the approval of 
the House and the bill becomes a law in that form, it may lead 
to the adoption of the policy of spending two and a half million 
dollars a year on the roads. I will insert in the RECORD a 
statement of the road program: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, December 6, 1926. 

Deak Mr. CRAMTON: At your request the following data are submitted 
with respect to the current appropriation for roads and trails in 
national parks, the proposed allocations of the 1928 appropriations 
and obligations as contained in the pending bill, the proposed alloca- 
tion of the 1928 obligation if increased by $1,000,000 and $1,500,000, 
and allocation of cash funds needed if authority to incur larger obliga- 
tions is given. The tabulations of estimated expenditures (withdraw- 
ais of cash from the United States Treasury) have been carefully pre- 
pared and are believed to be conservative. A number of large contracts 
will shortly be completed and on acceptance by the department will 
draw large sums from the Treasury as the final payments include a 
retained percentage of 15 per cent of the total value of work performed 
by the contractors. In Yosemite and Grand Canyon new contracts are 
shortly to be advertised and on award the contractors will be enabled 
to commence construction immediately as work in these parks can be 
carried on the year around. Table 1 indicates that more cash than is 
now allotted to these Yosemite and Grand Canyon projects can be 
expended before June 30. This will be accomplished by transferring 
cash for obligation between Glacier and these parks. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that with the estimated available 
cash after July 1, 1927, very little new work can be accomplished. 
Continued road construction in Sequoia National Park is to be handled 
by force account as in the past under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Public Roads as an excellent construction organization is available 
in that park, Costs of the Sequoia work compare most favorably with 
the costs being obtained under contract. Cash funds must, therefore, 
be allotted to carry on the force-account work there. The continued 
construction of the Cadiflac Mountain Road in Lafayette Park is also 
being done by force account and hence cash must be allotted. The 
small amount set aside for Hot Springs is to complete the road work 
to be done in that park. An allotment of cash must also be made to 
enable the bureau to make final location surveys and prepare plang in 
advance of the construction program. 

A brief review by parks of new work to be undertaken follows: 


CRATER LAKE 


For extension and surfacing Government Camp-Rim Road, grade and 
alignment completed this fall under contract, $92,000, When this work 
is completed there will be a modern, macadam-surfaced road from the 
Medford and Klamath entrances to the rim of the lake. 

If obligation is increased by $1,500,000, improvement of Sand Creek 
or East Entrance would be undertaken. The State has completed this 
year a new road to this entrance from the Bend-Klamath Falls High- 
way. The park road to this entrance should be improved at the earliest 
possible date, estimated expenditure $50,000. s 


GLACIER 


Of the obligation $100,000 is needed to meet contractual obligations 
for the Transmountain Highway. New work contemplated calls for 
completion of Two Medicine Road to Two Medicine Lake. This road 
was one of the first projects to be undertaken in Glacier by contract, 
but funds available have permitted reconstruction only to Trick Falls. 
The upper 3 miles to the lake will be handled under a new con- 
tract. The trip from Glacier Park Station to Two Medicine is the 
popular one-day trip in the park. 

Tf obligation is increased by $1,500,000, an allotment of $250,000 
would be made to reconstruct the Babb-Many Glacier Road on the 
east side. 

After the park road program was inaugurated the State started to 
rebuild the Blackfeet Highway from Glacier Park Station to the inter- 
national boundary line. The project is practically completed and is the 
main road on the east side to points In Glacier Park, There is now a 
modern road, surfaced with crushed rock, from Glacier Park Station to 
Babb, where the Many Glacier Road turns off, and to the international 
boundary. From Babb to Many Glacier, which is the focal point of 
travel in Glacier, the park road is very poor and in great contrast to 
the road across the Indian reservation. The most important project 
in Glacier is, therefore, to reconstruct the road into the Many Glacier 
region. The bureau estimates the cost at $363,000, but a contract of 
$250,000 could be economically handled. 


GRAND CANYON 


Contract will be let shortly for the construction and surfacing of 
the Grand Canyon-Grand View Road. The construction of this road 
eastward to Desert View, 12.35 miles, is proposed. No surfacing is 
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contemplated for the present, as it {s thought the natural material may 
suffice for several years. Estimated cost, $130,000. An all-year road 
eastward from Grand Canyon to Desert View has been needed for many 
years and is the most important road from a tourist standpoint on the 
South Rim, 

The development of the North Rim by road construction also 
should be undertaken and to meet the increasing travel by motor to 
the North Rim it is proposed to start the Bright Angel-Cape Royal 
Road building the first section to the Neal Springs region with a spur 
to Point Imperial, one of the finest view points on the North Rim. 
This Is a section of 11.10 miles, estimated to cost $295,000. A con- 
tract of $170,000 could be handled, but if the obligation is increased by 
$1,500,000 a contract for the entire amount of $295,000 would be 
entered into. 

HAWAI 


It is proposed to rebuild the Across-the-Island Road through the 
Kilauea section. The Territory has practically finished a payed high- 
way from Hilo to park line and are starting the construction of this 
road on the other side of the park line. The Territorial and park 
work is all under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads and 
it is desirable to build the park section of this road at the same time 
work is going on outside, Estimated cost of the park section, $75,000. 

HOT SPRINGS 

The work contemplated is finishing a small section of paving on 
Hot Springs Mountain which could not be done with present available 
funds, Estimated cost, $1,200. 

LAFAYETTE 


Construction of the Cadillac’ Mountain Road has been carried under 
allotments of $25,000 annually since 1925, about $50,000 having al- 
ready been expended. This work is under park service supervision and 
excellent results have been obtained. About $250,000 has been con- 
tributed for road work which has been carried on during the same 
period. 

MESA VERDE 


Under previous allotments the Mesa Verde roads, particularly the 
entrance road ascending the mesa, have been reconstructed on proper 
grade and alignment. However, these are dirt roads in a gumbo soil 
and during the rains in early and late summer it is practically im- 
possible to traverse them, It is proposed to gravel them under an 
allotment of $100,000, 

MOUNT M’KINLEY 

Approximately $166,000, including $20,000 allotted by the Alaska 
Road Commission, have been expended to date on 22 miles of road 
extending into the park from McKinley Park Station. In order to 
fully complete this mileage a further expenditure of $60,000 will be 
required and an allotment in this amount is to be made the Alaska 
Road Commission. It is estimated that it will cost to complete the 
McKinley Park Road to McKinley Bar at the west end of Thorough- 
fare Pass, a total distance of 73.5 miles, approximately $500,000 addi- 
tional. On account of the topography of the country, which naturally 
divides the work up into sections, it is estimated that about $100,000 
a year could be economically expended in the further construction of 
the McKinley Park Road. 

MOUNT RAINIER 


During the next construction season approximately $740,000 can be 
economically obligated in Mount Rainier National Park, Of this 
amount $50,000 will be needed to meet the obligations incurred under 
the present West Side Highway contract. For the reconstruction of 
the upper 8 miles of the Nisqually Road from Glacier Bridge to Para- 
dise Valley it is proposed to expend $200,000. The lower 12 miles 
of this road have been reconstructed and surfaced under contract, 
which is practically completed. In the complete reconstruction of the 
Nisqually Road five additional concrete bridges must be constructed 
at an estimated cost of $60,000, These bridges are located at Christine 
Falls, Half-Viaduct, above Glacier Bridge, First Crossing, Second 
Crossing, and Third Crossing of the Paradise River. 

For completing the location surveys and plans for the north end 
of the West Side Highway $30,000 is required. It is proposed to push 
the completion of this survey and plans as early in the spring as 
possible, so that by late summer a further contract of approximately 
$400,000 can be entered into for the construction of the north end of 
the West Side Highway. Construction on this road will then be pushed 
from both ends, making it possible to complete this highway, which is 
one of the most important from the standpoint of development of 
Mount Rainier Park, within two or three years, depending on the 
funds made available for the work. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

The Bureau of Public Roads has completed a number of location 
surveys in Rocky Mountain Park, and, providing the State of Colorado 
cedes jurisdiction to the park, any amount of money up to $500,000 
could be économically expended in Rocky Mountain Park. An allot- 
ment of $199,000 is proposed from the obligation to be granted next 
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year, Reconstruction of the west side of the Fall River Road would 
naturally receive preference, but two other important projects could 
be undertaken. These are the Moraine Park extension of 3 miles and 
the Wild Basin Road of 5 miles, both of which are important in that 
they will give motorists an opportunity to visit parts of the park 
not now accessible. 
SEQUOIA 

Under previous allotments a new road has been constructed up the 
Middle Fork of the Kawea River from Hospital Rock to Giant Forest. 
This is built on easy grades and has tremendously increased travel to 
Giant Forest, concentrating travel and camping in that area. Exten- 
sion of the road northward to the Lodge Pole Camp is urgent to 
spread travel out in the park. The bureau has an engineering organiza- 
tion and construction equipment on the job sufficient to cover any 
reasonable amount of work, and under the program proposed for 
the coming season it is planned to continue the Middle Fork Road to 
Lodge Pole at an estimated cost of $80,000, reconstruct the present 
road from Giant Forest to Moro Rock, approximately 2 miles, at a 
cost of $30,000, and widen and improve grades on the first 3 miles 
of the Middle Fork Road between park entrance and Hospital -Rock 
at an estimated cost of $30,000. This covers the amount of the pro- 
posed allotment, or $140,000, and as the work will be done by force 
account It will be necessary to provide cash to the extent of at least 
$80,000. 3 

YELLOWSTONE 

It is proposed to allot funds to Yellowstone đepending upon the 
amount against which obligations may be incurred. Sixty thousand 
dollars will be required to meet obligations incurred under present 
contract, while either $125,000 or $200,000 can be economically obli- 
gated on additional work. Two main projects should be undertaken 
next year—the reconstruction of the Sylvan Pass section of the east 
entrance road and the reconstruction of the Gallatin Road running 
through the northwest corner of the park. This latter road connects 
with a modern highway running from Bozeman, Mont., up the Gallatin 
Valley to the northwest corner of the park. This road has become an 
important factor in Yellowstone travel, as stage service is now operated 
over it, giving the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad an entrance 
into the park for rail travel. 

YOSEMITE 


Under contract shortly to be entered into for the completion of the 
paving of the roads, including necessary bridges, on the floor of Yosemite 
Valley, it will be necessary to provide for an obligation of $50,000. 

It would be desirable to enter into a contract for beginning recon- 
struction of the Big Oak Flat Road. This is the main road into the 
park from Stockton, Calif., over which travel comes to Hetch Hetchy, 
the Tioga Road, and descending the north wall to Yosemite Valley. It 
is to be reconstructed through the national forest and the park, and 
under cooperative agreement entered into this summer a survey of the 
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road has been made by the Bureau of Public Roads under an allotment 
of $4,000 from the California State Highway Commission, $4,000 from 
the Forest Service, and $4,000 from the Park Service. The bureau is 
also to make a survey of a new road from Mather Station to connect 
with the Tioga Road near Harden Lake for the city and county of 
San Francisco. The construction of this road is one of the require- 
ments of the Heteh Hetchy grant to the city of San Francisco. The 
city has allotted $6,000 for this survey. The Big Oak Flat project, 
therefore, is one of great importance, as it Involves construction to be 
undertaken by the State highway commission, the Forest Service, and 
the Park Service, and indirectly by the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco. Actual construction, beginning on the park end, should be 
started next year and an allotment of $125,000 would be made if 
authority is granted to incur obligations up to $3,000,000. 


ZION 


It is proposed to undertake the construction of the Zion-Mount 
Carmel Road next year, the park section of which will cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, The Utah State Highway Commission has pledged 
itself to undertake the construction simultaneously of its section of 
the road between the park boundary and Mount Carmel, which it is 
estimated will cost approximately $300,000. It is the opinion of the 
Bureau of Public Roads that it will require about three years to com- 
plete this road, and an allotment to cover the first year's work, or 
$365,000, is proposed. This includes funds for completing the final 
location surveys and the preparation of plans by the bureau in advance 
of construction. 

BUREAU SURVEYS 

An allotment of $30,364 in cash and a $20,000 obligation is indicated 
for the purpose of having the Bureau of Public Roads make final loca- 
tion surveys and prepare plans in advance of construction projects. 
This work must be undertaken if the program is to be carried on 
systematically. 


ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPING 


Under the agreement with the Bureau of Public Roads thorough 
landscape supervision is to be carried on by the landscape division of 
the National Park Service. This requires an allotment to cover the 
expenses of the landscape engineers in making the necessary inspec- 
tions, beginning with the preliminary location surveys, up to inspection 
of completed projects. The allotment also includes necessary engineer- 
ing expenses by Park Service engineers, 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN T. MATHER, Director, 
Hon. Lovis C. Cramrox, 
Chairman Subcommittee of House Appropriations 
Committee for the Interior Department, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. 0. 


National part road program 
Estimated Obligations | Funds 
expendi- needed to 
p oo complete 
cash in 1 Budget | Committee sg Remarks 
pended 1027 $1,200,000 | $2,800,000 ie 
funds granted 
. 2 ＋ $138,000} 846, 000 — $92, 000 $02, 000 
er: 
Transmountain Road 8240, 00 100. 000 100, 000 | $1,050,000 Total cost this project covers mileage of 49 
miles from Belton on west side to foot of 
St. Mary Lake on east side, 
Two Medicine Road 58, 100 
Grand Canyon: 
Grand 119, 471 


‘anyon-Grand View. 
Grand View-Desert View. 
Bright Angel-Cape Royal. 


Ali: 
Chain Crater Road ........... 


North Entrance Rand 
nley, McKinley Part Road 
Mount Rainier: 

West Side Highway 


/ ATT 
Rocky Mountain: 
a 5 225 secs eects Seatac as 


1 Funds that will be needed to meet contractual obligations incurred under the authority of the 1927 appropriation act. 


Of the amounts starred $50,000 applies on 
present west side highway contract. 


Allotment contingent on State’s cession of 
jurisdiction. 


962, 200 
83, 000 
For surfacing. 
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National park road program—Continued 


expen 
Projects Total cost Lies to 


plus unex | figure, 
1927 e 11927) 31, 500,000 


* 


ot er 
1, 073, 000 


Yosemite: 
Big Oak Flat Road 


Zion, Zion-Mount Carmel Road 

W. ashington office 

Engineering and landscaping- 

% ag PE E E L U 


$1,500,000 
cash in 1928) Budget 


obligation 
granted 


oject shown as Rocky Mountain 
5 may be transferred here. 


E Funds tbat will be needed to meet contractual e incurred sau the authority of the 1927 1 act. 


There has come about a yery successful and desirable 
cooperation between the National Park Service and the Bureau 
of Public Roads with reference to the building of these roads, 
the Bureau of Public Roads making the survey and planning 
the roads. They hayé the idea of the kind of roads we want 
in the parks. They are to be scenic roads. They are some- 
what different in construction from the ordinary commercial 
highways, and the Bureau of Public Roads gave evidence of 
understanding that desirable feature. I think they are taking 
pride in the development of this great system of park high- 
ways which will stand as a monument to the Bureau of 


Public Roads, a system which, to take care of the parks prop- 
erly, will ultimately cost something over $30,000,000. Auto- 
mobiles are crowding into the parks every year in greater 
numbers, and the construction of these roads should not be 
unduly delayed; and I hope this recommendation may meet 
with the approval of the committee and may lead to a more 
liberal expenditure in the future. 

I have only one more matter and that is in connection with 
the Alaska Railroad. I have already referred to the reduction 
of $300,000 we propose in the item to care for its operating 
deficit. The following statement will be of interest: 


Operating revenue and expenses of the Alaska Railroad 


Fiscal years 
1916-1923 


Revenues: 


River bouts. 
Total expenses 


9, 924, 575, 66 


Estimated, 3 


Fiscal year 1924! Fiscal year 1925 Fiseal year 1926 wir year 
1927 


$837, 524.71 
69, 649. 17 


$797, 439. 82 
63, 707. 42 


851. 27. 24 


$i, 1 8 — 00 


2, 426, 546. 67 
108, 687. 93 


Operating deficit 
Appropriations 


Deficiency. 
Surplus. 


1 Estimated, $1,500,000. 
: Estimated, $1,355,000. 


Tey 528, 971. 10 
1, 400, C00. 00 


arr 813, 862. 44 
1, 245, 000. 00 


The deficiency shown was covered by funds available from previous appropriations and by other resources, including material on hand. 


That road was constructed as a Government project in order 
to aid in the development of that tremendous Territory, Alaska. 
The Alaska Railroad can only, of course, carry the passengers 
that go to Alaska. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gan has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to take three 
minutes more. 

There is no doubt that the number of people who would 
each summer go to Alaska for one purpose or another would 
be greatly increased if it were possible to get to Alaska. But 
the steamer facilities are the neck of the bottle and greatly 
retard the growth of that traffic. 

One who desires to make the trip to Seward will find that 
unless he has four or five months in advance secured his pas- 
sage he can not get steamer accommodations from Seattle or 
other ports to Seward. The private lines do not seem to de- 
velop accommodations necessary with the speed that is very 
desirable. 

We discussed the matter with the general manager of the 
railroad, Mr. Smith, a very experienced railroad mau who has 
made a fine showing since he has been in charge of the rail- 
road, and I shall insert in the Recorp his letter on the point 
which has led us to put in the bill language authorizing the 
operation and maintenance of ocean-going or coastwise vessels 
by ownership, charter, or arrangement with other branches of 
the Government service, for the purpose of providing additional 
facilities for the transportation of freight, passengers, or mail 
when deemed necessary, for the benefit and deyelopment of in- 


The time of the gentleman from Michi- 


dustries and travel affecting territory tributary to the Alaska 
Railroad. 

It is not expected that that is going to involve any large ex- 
penditure; possibly it may not require any Government ex- 
penditure, but we think that the management of the railroad 
should have the power to cooperate with the Shipping Board 
or other Goyernment agency in the establishment of facilities 


in getting persons to Alaska. 
Novemner 26, 1926. 


Hon. Lovis C. Cramton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cramton: Referring to the matter of providing adili- 
tional facilities for the accommodation of tourist travel to Alaska, 
and for other purposes, and complying with your request at the bear- 
ings to-day, the following language for authority to cover the purposes 
indicated is respectfully suggested: 

“Operation and maintenance of ocean-going or coastwise vessels by 
ownership, charter, or arrangement with other branches of the Govern- 
ment service, for the purpose of providing additional facilities for the 
transportation of freight, passengers, or mail, when deemed necessary, 
for the benefit and development of industries and travel affecting terri- 
tory tributary to the Alaska Railroad.” 

It will be noted that I have specified “coastwise vessels, rather 
than restrict the operation to yoyages between Seattle and Seward; 
this is chiefly for the reason that the most feasible plan may cali for 
operation between Juneau or Skagway and Seward, connecting with the 
White Pass and Yukon Route, and the Canadian and other boats oper- 
ating to Skagway. This would provide greatly increased accommoda- 
tions for tourists and other passenger travel to and from the railroad 
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territory. Furthermore, it would be necessary to make a number of 
stops, at various ports, in order to give tourists the same opportunities 
us are afforded by the present lines. 

I have also in mind the possibility of providing freight and passenger 
service to near-by points, from Seward and on Cook Inlet from An- 
chorage, where the present service is inadequate. 

We do not have in view the maintenance of any service that will 
not be at least approximately self-supporting. To a great extent the 
service we have in mind will be practically extension of the service of 
the railroad to embrace a much larger area in Alaska and connect the 
interior districts with the population and industries along the coast. 
In the matter of freight service this will be especially effective in the 
handling and development of coal shipments. 

Very truly yours, 
Noet W. Surra, General Manager. 

Approved: 

Hunrntr Work, Secretary. 


Now, gentlemen, I have not felt it desirable to take any more 
of your time but I would be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. GILBERT. If the gentleman will yield, I was going to 
suggest that he ought to take sufficient time to give what in- 
formation is desired, and [ would be glad to get some informa- 
tion on another subject. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be glad to answer the gentleman 
and give him the information he desires if I can. 

Mr. GILBERT. How does the appropriation for St. Eliza- 
beths this year compare with the appropriation last year? 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is $5,000 greater. 

Mr. GILBERT. Au investigation on the part of the District 
Committee disclosed that there were about 1 employee to 
every 4 or 5 patients in the St. Elizabeths Hospital, and the 
average over the United States is 1 employee to 10 patients. 

We found that the consumption of coal was twice as much, 
and I would like to know to what extent the committee went 
into those matters, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The committee found that there were at 
least seven investigations into the affairs of St. Elizabeths, 
either under way or completed. I think the reports are all 
available, except one ordered by Congress and made by the 
Comptroller General. In view of the many investigations our 
committee felt that it would be better to await the results of 
all the investigations rather than inaugurate one ourselves in 
the limited time we had. As soon as the reports are all avail- 
able I have no doubt that whatever change in methods, what- 
ever change in personnel, or other matters connected with that 
institution are necessary, I assume that those will be made. 
Our committee did not think that we should attempt another 
investigation before we got the results of the other investiga- 
tions that will soon be ayailable. I thank the House for your 
attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. GILBERT. I will say that this institution is twice as 
expensive as any other hospital in the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonss]. 


WHY SHOULD THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION CONTROL NEW 
RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, under the transportation act 
of 1920, the Government undertakes through a Washington 
bureau to supervise the growth and development of the entire 
transportation industry. Before a company can invest its 
money, before it can build a mile of trackage, no matter how 
pressing the need, it must secure a permit from a far-away 
and busy commission. This tends to stifie individuality and 
to bind all railway activity with the cords of Government red 
tape. Before a solvent railway company can build an ex- 
tension it must file application, have an expensive hearing, and 
wait for months and sometimes years before the bureau gives 
its consent. And a man who sits at a desk in Washington, 
who, perhaps, never saw the section through which the pro- 
posed extension is to run, and who has nothing but second- 
hand information, and with a thousand other duties to dis- 
tract his attention, matches his judgment against the officials 
of the road who have made, in some instances, a life-long 
study of the country served by their institution, and who are 
willing to back their judgment with their money. That in- 
dividual, or that collection of individuals at Washington, has 
the absolute right to deny the application and prevent the new 
construction. Only the virtue of absolute necessity can justify 
such tremendous power. In my judgment no such justification 
has been offered. 

During the closing days of the last session my colleague 
[Mr. RAYBURN], for whom I have a very high regard, made a 
speech in the House in which he defended the provision for 
absolute control by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
opposed the measures which have been introduced for its re- 
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peal, He has made a study of the transportation problems and 
made the best preseutution of the present act that I have seen. 
However, when the practical operation of the law is taken into 
consideration his position, in my judgment, is wholly unten- 
able. In the course of my remarks I shall comment on the 
position taken by him and others who agree with him. 

THE PRESENT LAW HAMPERS ANY GROWING SECTION 


I have the honor to represent a district of 53 counties, a 
territory as large as the State of Ohio, with a soil as rich 
and productive as any under the flag, with the greatest oil 
and gas field in the United States; a district that grows one- 
half of the wheat and one-seventh of the cotton that are pro- 
duced in Texas; a district that has more than doubled in 
population within the last six years, or since the enactment 
of the Esch-Cummins law. Yet in that district there are nine 
counties that are untouched by a railroad, and county seats 
more than 30 miles from any railroad, During the operation 
of this law less than 100 miles of new railways have been 
bullt in the district, and during the first five years of its 
operation not a mile was constructed. The new law may sat- 
isfy a section of the country that was fully developed under 
the old law of freedom of construction, but it is expensive 
and discouraging to one that is in process of development. 

COMMISSION CONTROL SHOULD NEVER HAVE BREN GIVEN 

When the proposed provision was inserted in 1919, foreseeing 
this very situation, I offered an amendment striking out the 
proyision for control of new construction on the part of the 
commission, (See CongressionaLt Recorp, November 14, 1919.) 

The amendment which I proposed was defeated by a narrow 
margin in the House, Several of us then joined in the fight 
to place the question of new construction, which did not pro- 
pose to cross a State line, within the power of the respective 
State commissions. This arrangement for State control was 
put into the bill as it originally passed the House, but in the 
Senate the provision for Washington control of all new con- 
struction was reinserted and became a part of the law. 


DIFFICULTIES UNDER PRESENT LAW 


As indicative of the difficulties encountered in the application 
of the present law, I desire to cite some instances. I shall 
enumerate cases in the section with which I am familiar, but 
which I am sure are duplicated in other growing portions of 
the country. 

About two years ago a number of roads and proposed roads 
filed application to build new lines and extensions in Texas. 
These involved more than 1,000 miles, several hundred of 
which would have been in the district which I represent. 

A new line—the Texas, Panhandle & Guif—was proposed to 
run from Fort Worth, Tex., through west Texas, a distance of 
several hundred miles. A short time afterwards the Fort 
Worth & Denver City Co. filed application to build through 
eight counties, which involved some 200 miles of new con- 
struction. Thereafter the Santa Fe proposed some new con- 
struction on the South Plains. These applications have been 
pending two years and not a crosstie has been laid, and not 
until about two weeks ago was any decision rendered by the 
commission, and this is still subject to a motion for rehearing 
before it is final, although it will probably not be made. Re- 
gardless of what the final decision may be, anyone familiar 
with that country must admit that new construction should 
have been begun there two years ago, and would have been 
but for the provision in question. These applications have all 
been pending before the commission. In the meantime the 
hauling of wheat, cotton, and other products 20, 30, and 40 
miles to the railroad, and the hauling out of supplies and 
building materials, have cost the country hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, 

About 18-months ago the Rock Island Railway applied for 
permission to build from Amarillo, Tex., through the North 
Plains, and through the great oil fields that have been de- 
veloped there. It was resisted by other railway interests. 
Finally the other road withdrew its resistance, and about one 
year later both roads were given permission to build. But in 
the meantime the largest oil field in the country, with a pro- 
duction of 200,000 barrels per day, became congested 20 and 
30 miles from any railway. The price of oil fell from 82 
to about $1.20 per barrel, and the loss thus occasioned has 
been far more than enough to have constructed both lines. 
There are 8,800,000 barrels of oil now in storage there, many 
wells pinched in and many others on the sand, due in some 


. measure at least to the fact that the same could not be handled 


at the proper time. This involves tremendous waste and loss. 


Had these branches been constructed promptly, as they were 
proposed, the gathering lines could have been constructed in 
time to have handled the oil as it was produced and thus haye 
saved great losses. 
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Other parts of Texas, especially the southern portion of the 
State, also have proposed construction, nearly all of which 
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TOTAL RAILWAY MILEAGE 
The Interstate Commerce Commission informed me by letter 


has been held up pending decision by an already overworked | dated November 26, 1926, that the total applications for aban- 


commission. 
COMMISSION NOT WHOLLY TO BLAME 

The Interstate Commerce Commission can not be blamed for 
all this trouble. It already has all that it should be called 
upon to do in passing upon applications for changes in the 
rate structure of the country, many of which applications are 
delayed for months before final action, 
enough for any commission, Necessarily, therefore, they must 
depend upon au examiner, who goes on the ground and hears 
the interested purties and who in conducting such hearing 
must go for his information to the very companies and people 
who are involved. He then makes his report to the commis- 
sion. They must thus depend on secondhand information and 
opinions. Even then they 11y and do have important rate 
questions pressing for attention which can not be displaced by 
new matter, Their action is thus delayed until other or longer 
extensions may be needed before the first ones are passed upon. 
In the meantime, in order to serve a theory of national trans- 
portation, practical agricultural and commercial life must 
twiddle its thumbs und sustain its losses, while desk men 
theorize as to a community’s right to develop. 

No such control was had when James J. Hill built the North- 
ern Pacific into the great Northwest, nor were Harriman and 
other builders so handicapped when they constructed the great 
transcontinental lines. These builders had roads constructed 
before a commission would have had time to send out an ex- 
aminer. And what if a commission had told them they could 
not build? 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. Under what enabling clause of the Federal 
Constitution do they hold that this Federal agency has that 
power wholly within a State? 

Mr. JONES. They have practically construed, I will say to 
the gentleman, that all railway operations joining up become 
interstate in operation under the interstate commerce clause. 
I do not agree with that construction, but I believe that is the 
basis on which it is sought to be justified. 

Mr. GILBERT. In the rate they hold it is because they come 
in conflict with interstate rates. 

Mr. JONES. I would rather not go into that, because of the 
limited time allotted me. 

Mr. GILBERT. I understand it is the interstate commerce 
clause. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. If I had more time. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Do I understand competitive lines are 
partly responsible for this delay? 

Mr. JONES. In some instances they are. 

THE PROBLEM OF UNWISE CONSTRUCTION 

The fact that certain roads have been built that should not 
have been constructed is wholly beside the question. In the 
first place, most of these have been constructed by companies 
without adequate financial responsibility. It might be all 
right to have the commission or some other body clothed with 
authority to require finaucial responsibility before construction, 
proof of which could be made in a very short time. But it is 
a far cry from such safeguarding to an absolute damper and 
veto on all construction. 

Even if mistakes have been made, they involve a mere pit- 
tance in the total costs of national transportation. All great 
businesses and business men make mistakes, That is the way 
progress is made. Factory buildings have been constructed 
where they should not be. Is that an argument for Government 
supervision of factory construction? There are power plants 
in the United States inhabited by bats. Does that justify a 
Washington bureau to grant permits for building construc- 
tion? Automobile companies have failed. Should the Govern- 
ment require hearings and permits before the building of auto- 
mobiles? The same is true of airplanes, tractors, trucks, and 
a thousand other ramifications of business in the intricate 
development of this great country. Should the Government 
take charge of all these? Are we to abandon individuality and 
plunge headlong into socialism because, forsooth, some mis- 
takes have been made? 

And with it all might not the Government make a few 
mistakes? 

Some mention has been made of the expense and waste of 
unwise building. It costs the Government at least 20 per cent 
more to run any business than it costs private enterprise to 
operate the same business. Does that qualify the Government 
or a Government bureau to be an expert on waste? 


This in itself is work | 


donment of railways in the United States aggregate 1,132 
miles, and that the total railway mileage is 244,750. Thus the 
total applications for abandonment are less than one-half of 1 
per cent of the total mileage. I doubt if any other line of 
business can show so small a percentage of mistakes in build- 
ing development. It is idle to talk about this increasing the 
cost of transportation even though all of these applications for 
abandonment were granted, which of course will not be done. 

Besides, freight rates lave been much higher under the 
present régime than they were prior to the taking over of the 
railways. There should be less and not more Government con- 
trol. There should be a material reduction of freight rates all 
along the line. The commission should be handling that prob- 
lem instead of supervising building construction in distant 
localities, 

STATE COMMISSIONS 

And if, by any possible theory, a Government permit is to be 
required for new construction, why not limit the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s authority to interstate railroads and 
leave construction wholly within a State to State commissions? 
This would bring action nearer home, would be in keeping with 
the principle of State rights, and would enable a decision te 
be had on new projects with reasonable promptness. I believe 
the State commissions could be trusted not to permit too much 
paralleling or useless construction. 

In my judgment, when an established railway, familiar 
through a period of years by actual contact and business opera- 
tions with a stretch of country, is willing to risk its funds, or 
when a solvent, well-financed new company is willing to build 
a railway wholly within a State, it should have the privilege of 
doing so. However, if it is thought some further safeguard is 
necessary the State commissions should be charged with this 
responsibility. On no other basis can there be full development 
of the rich resources of the South and West. 

IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is vital to the life of any country. It is espe- 
cially so in this land, with its great and divergent interests. 
Those interests call for a free exchange of commodities aud 
adequate facilities for that exchange. In so fur as practicable 
those facilities should be unhampered and free from Govern- 
ment interference. Some regulation may be advisable, but only 
such as is necessary to prevent monopoly, and the evils that 
flow therefrom, especially in reference to excessive charges, 
which are frequently the result of unrestricted monopoly. 
When Government control goes beyond this it goes beyond the 
province of government. Such control as is necessary should, in 
so far as possible, be localized. It should never amount to 
supervision. 

The institutions of America have had a marvelous growth. 
Her business organizations are the finest in the world. Crowded 
into u single century has been the greatest development any 
land has ever known, At the head of the various transporta- 
tion systems and other business organizations are men who 
are paid high salaries, They are paid for their ability to make 
quick and accurate decisions. They are paid for action, for a 
few months’ delay may change the entire aspect of a problem. 
Should all of these be changed and supervision had with all 
its interminable delays, its irritating uncertainties, and its 
hampering of initiative? Shall we desert the principles that have 
made us great for the doubtful pampering of Government 
supervision? I do not think so, eyen though that Government 
be the finest in the world. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I desire first to express my high appreciation of the re- 
marks of our very distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee [Mr. CRAurox] when he said that it was the purpose 
and intent of his department to try to increase the traveling 
facilities between United States ports on the Pacific and 
Alaska, that great wonderland of the North. 

Now, as one of the original supporters of the bill for the 
construction and operation of a railroad in Alaska, I have 
given close attention to the conflicting reports regarding the 
operation and success of that project. A desire to get the facts 
at first hand and on the ground prompted me to visit Alaska 
last summer, 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Can the gentleman inform the Members of 
the House when the first appropriation was made for the 
Alaskan Railroad? 

Mr. SHREVE. As I recall, the first appropriation was made 
in the Sixty-third Congress, President Wilson sent a message to 
Congress recommending an appropriation of $35,000,000 for the 
construction of a railroad in Alaska. It was on February 18, 
1914, that the bill was passed. The record will be found in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp, volume 51, part 4, page 3647. 

I traveled over the line from Seward, the salt-water ter- 
minus, to Fairbanks, the interior terminus, a distance of 470 
miles. During the last 100 miles I was accompanied by Mr. 
Noel W. Smith, the general manager, with whom I discussed 
operating conditions. I supplemented my observations by dis- 
cussions with citizens in various Alaskan towns. I left Alaska 
convinced that my earlier decision had been fully vindicated, 
and that the Alaska Railway is now being handled with ex- 
ceptional efficiency and is doing a splendid work in the 
development of the latent resources of our northern frontier. 

It is evident, even to the casual observer, that here is a 
Government enterprise stripped down to essentials and oper- 
ating as an efficient business unit. The passenger trains carry 
no excess coaches and they operate strictly on schedule—three 
trains each way a week during summer tourist season and 
biweekly service during the winter months, During the past 
year 90 per cent of the passenger trains departed and arrived 
at terminals on time and 98 per cent arrived less than two 
hours late. This is a better record than is attained by many 
of our western roads operating over mountain divisions. 

Stations are neat and in good repair, and those not vital 
to good operation have been eliminated. 

The roadbed is in fair shap for the light-traffic burdens. It 
is ballasted throughout with gravel and at several places 
additional balast is being added to bring it up to grade. I 
was particularly impressed to note that at the river crossings 
steel bridges with concrete piers are replacing the temporary 
timber structures. 

It is often said that an enterprise of this sort is either 
dominated by political pressure or else attempts to dominate 
politics. I found no hint of this in connection with the Alaska 
Railway. The present management impressed me as a strictly 
business régime and stands resolute against such tactics, I 
am happy to report that the Department of the Interior appar- 
ently appreciates the type of service rendered and that it backs 
up this stand. 
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FINANCIAL AND OPERATING STATUS 
The following critical figures tell their own story: 


Commercial freight carried: 
TT.. TTT 27, 843 22. 553 
All other. do. 31, 648 25, 439 | 32, 483 
ig” igs Anns eh EY val RR OTA 53, 865 | 65, 046 
Passengers carried, revenue. $57, 567 


Average number of employees 980 
Average number of miles operated } 543.7 
REVENUE FOR THE FISCAL YEARS 1924, 1925, 1928 

1926 
Rail line: 
Me cl, et ge Sea $169, 139. 53 834. 26 
433, 174. 09 566, 810. 95 


235, 011. 00 
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EXPENSES, FISCAL YEARS 193%, 1925, 1928 


Rail line, total maintenance and 
oj Seta expense including re- 


$1, 629, 106. 85 $1, 136, 133. 85 
44, 890. 51 068. 19 
1, 673, 997. 36 1, 169, 202. 04 


Investment in road and equipment 


Total investment in road and equipment from the be- 
ginning of the project, up to and including the 
fiscal year 1924 

Fiscal year 1925 

Fiscal year 1926_-~-- 


$52, 1 75 700. 59 
484, 692. 56 

672, 891. 15 

\ 53, 940, 284. 284. 30 


2, 498, 431. 00 
2. 051, 027. 00 
1, 914. 548. 00 
These figures tell us that the operating revenues are in- 
creasing steadily each year and in the face of this increasing 
business expenses have been reduced. 
MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RAILROAD 


The conditions along the Alaska Railroad were not at all 
those that I expected to find. The weather was most pleasant 
and there was no suggestion to bear out the general supposi- 
tion that Alaska is a land of ice and snow. Luxuriant vegeta- 
tion grew everywhere and no heavier clothing was required to 
protect one from the wind or cold. 

The general aspect of the railroad would indicate conditions 
very similar to those that we encountered in our travels over 
the transcontinental lines between Chicago and the Pacific ` 
coast; however, we are informed that the climatic conditions 
during the winter months, while they do not in themselves 
differ materially as to the degrees of temperature encountered, 
are of much longer duration, and that the snowfall and range 
of temperature differed materially over various sections of 
the line, as, for instance, on the coast range between Seward, 
and 75 miles thereof, the snowfall during the winter was very 
heavy and continuous, and that in the spring considerable 
difficulty was encountered due to the snow sliding from the 
steep sides of the mountains on the railroad tracks; also cross- 
ing the Continental Divide on its southern slope weather con- 
ditions for snow are also heavy and continuous, but it was 
surprising to learn that only in these two places was it 
necessary to maintain a rotary snowplow, or, in other words, 
two snow fleets, consisting of a rotary plow and locomotives to 
propel it, necessary men for the operation of the engines and 
plows, were able to keep the road in active operation during the 
entire winter, but that it was necessary to maintain these two 
snow fieets continuously on this work from about the ist of 
December to the ist of May, and the other portions of the 
line have such a light snowfall that the difficulties encountered 
in keeping the road open are not any greater than those en- 
countered on our eastern railroads. 

The line crosses two great barrier mountain ranges, the 


.| grade of the first barrier, just north of Seward, is 2.2 per cent, 


or the same grade as the transcontinental railroads that cross 
the Sierra Nevada and coast ranges. The Continental Divide 
is crossed with a grade of 1.75 per cent, which compares favor- 
ably with the grades in existence on the eastern railroads 
crossing the Alleghanies. To show that these grades are not 
of the character that the popular impression of Alaska would 
picture them, small locomotives used on the Alaska Railroad, 
which were formerly used on the Panama Railroad, are able 
to haul the passenger trains over the grades without helping 
engines; but we were advised that the management of the 
railroad was alive to the economies to be effected by the use 
of two engines to a train and, so far as the freight service 
justified it, two engines were used over these grades. Another 
popular delusion is that the railroad is located at high alti- 
tude. It was surprising to learn that the altitude of Broad 
Pass is 2,337 feet, in contrast to the Northern Pacific, which 
crosses the Rocky Mountains at 5,592 feet, and the Cascades at 
an elevation of 2,852 feet. 

It was quite apparent, by reason of the numerous trestles 
where there was no necessity for them, from the narrow cuts 
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and banks and from the evidence of the peculiar action of the 
glacial streams and slides, that somewhat unusual difficulties 
were encountered and costs of operation were higher than if the 
road were entirely completed. It was noted that appropria- 
tions made by Congress for this purpose were being applied at 
the points where the needs arising out of these difficulties were 
most acute. 

Much was heard of the difficuities of maintaining track, par- 
ticularly on the north end of the line, where the track was 
laid on glacial muck and frozen ground, the thawing under the 
track, which takes place when the moss is removed, having 
not yet been completed, requiring constant surfacing and filling 
with gravel by the section forces. 

We noted a very extensive renewal of ties was being made 
and were advised that this is due to the fact that the road was 
originally laid with native spruce ties, which was impracticable 
because this timber rots rapidly, and are being replaced with 
hemlock and fir, because of longer life, and in a few years the 
tie renewals would be much lower than at present. The ties 
which we noticed being removed from the tracks were very much 
decayed and could not safely be left in the track any longer. 

ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


No intelligent man can expect a railroad built into a virgin 
undeveloped country to become immediately a profitable ven- 
ture. Particularly when the Government is the landlord over 
95 per cent of the contiguous territory. This was ameliorated 
in the case of our western roads by land grants. 

In the case of the Alaska Railway increased reyenues are 
being secured each year and the operating deficit is being cor- 
respondingly decreased. It is not now handling its maximum 
tonnage. No man who understands the undeveloped condition 
of Alaska would expect this. It is handling an increasing ton- 
nage each year and there is reason to expect that within a 
reasonable period of time it will operate without a deficit. I 
can illustrate briefly: Before the completion of the Alaska 
Railway the major industry of interior Alaska was placer gold 
mining. These operations were conducted through small indi- 
vidual plants and were profitable only in favorable areas of rich 
placer geld concentration. These operations accounted for 
about 50 per cent of the recoverable placer gold reserves of the 
interior. The remaining areas were not profitable to this type 
of operation, particularly during the period of rising commodity 
prices with the price of gold fixed at $20.67 per ounce. 

The completion of the railway attracted the attention of 
several large mining companies to this area. For example: In 
the Fairbanks district I found the Fairbanks Exploration Co., 
a subsidiary of the United States Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Co., actively engaged in a gold-dredging project designed to 
extend over a period of 20 years. Their new and modern office 
building of concrete-block construction testifies to the expectant 
permanency of the project. In the past three years they have 
expended $2,000,000 in preliminary work, and their plans call 
for the expenditure of $5,000,000 prior to actual production. 
Here is an interesting comparison: The construction of the 
Aluska Railway cost $56,305,000 plus $6,205,000 operating 
losses, making a grand total of $62,510,000. The engineers of 
the Fairbanks Exploration Co., as a result of systematic churn- 
drill sampling of the gold-bearing gravel, estimate that the 
ultimate gross recovery of gold from the ground embraced by 
their project will exceed the cost of the Alaska Railway. 

In company with Mr. Metcalf, general manager of the com- 
pany, I yisited these operations, I watched the construction 
work on an 80-mile ditch line. Here I found steam shovels 
manufactured in Ohio and Wisconsin, automobiles and trucks 
from Michigan, tractors and drilling machinery from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and New York; even boilers manufactured 
in my home town in Pennsylvania. In short, all of our indus- 
trial States in the East are represented, and obviously these 
States draw their material from all parts of our Nation. It 
was then that I appreciated fully how the construction of a 
railway builds up the territory through which it passes and 
that the resulting traffic is an inadequate measure of the 
values created by that railway. Thus new markets are opened 
in this vast Territory of Alaska, a country which otherwise 
woul bare remained dormant. Mr. Metcalf turned to me and 
remarked : 


Mr. SHREVE, if it had not been for the construction of the railway 
and if this area had not been trayersed by gravel roads constructed by 
the Alaska Road Commission, our project would not have been possible. 

He also gave credit to the work of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, which, years ago, mapped the topography and 
geology of this area. 

The interior terminus of the railroad taps an area larger 
than the State of Texas, The towns of Fairbanks and Nenana 
are the distributing centers for this vast area. They are 
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the funnel necks, and the sides of the funnels flare outward to 
embrace the Tanana and Yukon watershed with its connecting 
roads and trails. You will appreciate this when I state that 
there is more commercial aviation per capita out of Fairbanks 
than any other town or city on the continent. 

The Yukon River and its chief tributary, the Tanana River, 
form the main drainage and water-transportation channels for 
the interior. The railroad does not reach the Yukon, but it has 
ready access to it through the Tanana River. At the town of 
Nenana the railroad crosses the Tanana River on the second 
longest single-span bridge yet constructed. During open season 
of river transportation the railroad operates two river boats 
out of Nenana for combined freight and passenger service. 
Last summer barges of lead-silyer ore from the Mayo district in 
Yukon Territory were being towed into Nenana for railroad 
transfer to ocean ports. Formerly this ore was shipped over 
the White Pass Railway, a Canadian line. 

Near Fairbanks I visited the Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines, which is the last of our land-grand colleges, 
and is similar in organization to our State colleges. At this 
northern outpost of higher education I was surprised to find 
modern and well-equipped laboratories and to learn that the 
attendance during the fourth year, just completed, totaled 160 
students, It provides a modern college for the youth of the 
Territory—draws adventurous young men to Alaska, many of 
whom will remain to grow up with the country. In the winter 
months it draws the grizzled prospectors from the hills for the 
mining short course, where they gain a rudimentary knowledge 
of geology and the testing of minerals, The college is another 
enterprise which developed as a result of the railroad. Thus 
we find the railroad as the base of a new economic structure 
which is being created in Alaska. All are interwoven with the 
railroad and the railroad is dependent upon them, 

WHY THE RAILROAD SITUATION is IMPROVING 


The tourists have recently discovered Alaska, and rightfully 
so, for it is a country of marvelous scenic grandeur. The rail- 
road is fostering this tourist travel and securing a substantial 
passenger revenue from this source. Nowadays the tourist 
who desires to know Alaska is not content with a boat trip 
along the coast to view the glaciers, He uses the railroad to 
penetrate the interior to Fairbanks, and may stop off for a 
visit to Mount McKinley National Park. From Fairbanks one 
may drive by automobile over the Richardson Highway to 
Chitina and return to the coast over the Copper River & North- 
western Railway. 

Freight traffic is increasing, due to natural industrial re- 
sponse to cheaper and better transportation. The railroad 
passes through practically virgin territory and should in time 
cause the development of an important mineral industry. 
Many new mining developments are now in progress. The 
United States Geological Survey is cooperating through map- 
ping the country and reporting on the areas adjacent to the 
railroad belt. Several discoveries have been made in outlying 
districts and the Alaska road commission is aiding by building 
feeder wagon roads and trails and also constructing suspen- 
sion bridges over impassable rivers. : 

The railroad management is conducting investigations of 
possible new industries to utilize the natural resources: For 
example, all of the brick now used is shipped in from the 
„States,“ yet good brick clays are known to exist adjacent 
to the railroad. The railroad is utilizing native birch for 
their furniture and for refinishing the interior of passenger 
coaches, thus demonstrating its possibilities. The experimental 
farms at Fairbanks and Matanuska last summer raised experi- 
mental plots of sugar beets—a forerunner of a possible beet- 
sugar industry. I visited these fields and can testify as to 
the luxuriant growth of the various crops. We saw these 
fields late at night, but with the summer sun still at work— 
a splendid exhibition of the intensity of their summer growing 
season, It has now been demonstrated that there are certain 
crops, particularly the root vegetables, which can now be 
raised in Alaska in competition with those shipped into the 
country. This year the railroad fitted up a railway car with 
a small demonstration cannery which was used to can several 
varieties of vegetables grown in the Matanuska and Tanana 
Valleys. Investigations are now in progress upon the estab- 
lishment of a creamery and milk dispensary. In short, the 
section of Alaska opened by the railroad is a raw country 
just setting out on a normal, healthy period of development. 
Not, however, a development which calls for the immediate 
colonization by a great army of settlers—that would be 
disastrous—rather, a steady, normal deyelopment stimulated 


by actual needs. 
SUMMARY 


In conclusion I wish to repeat that I found the Alaska Rail- 
way in exceptionally capable hands. The project is doing 
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just what it was intended to do—aid in the development of 
our northern frontier—and it is showing results. 

I do not regard it as an experiment to test the theory of 
Government ownership of railroads. ‘Conditions and problems 
are entirely dissimilar from those of our well-established lines 
in the “States.” I do regard it as a splendid demonstration 
of the manner in which a progressive Nation can effectively 
stimulate the development of a distant frontier. I believe 
our investment there is a good one. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the come 
mittee, I had really anticipated taking time to-day upon a 
general subject which properly comes under the general debate 
on the Interior Department bill, but it is too extensive, and I 
hope at a later period, when there is more time available, to 
say something with reference to the Western States and the 
entire public-land question generally, involving areas of 200,- 
000,000 acres of public domain and involving various reserva- 
tions that have been made in the 11 Western States of some- 
thing like 200,000,000 acres more, and involving further the 
matter of mineral school sections, a subject which is likely to 
come before the Congress and before the House in the very 
near future; also involving the general question of water rights 
in the Western States and, lastly, including the mineral leas- 
ing act. 

You can see that this is a series of very important subjects 
that could not possibly be discussed in the short limit available 
in the time allotted to-day. I do want, however, to make a few 
remarks on the general subject of reclamation, a subject com- 
ing within the purview of the bill before us. We have had in 
prior hearings and sessions a great deal of legislation mainly 
in the way of relief and extension of time to the settlers on 
the various reclamation projects. After a great deal of labor 
and a great deal of investigation, involying a lot of time and 
much effort on the part of a fact-finding commission, we finally 
enacted at the last session, last spring, an omnibus relief bill 
which eliminated from these reclamation projects quite a large 
area of worthless land. In passing I just want to mention that 
legislation and say to you that it has clarified the atmosphere 
and brought about a much better state of feeling throughout 
all the projects. It has inspired the settlers with renewed 
hope and courage. Among other things that it has resulted in 
is the establishment of districts for nearly all these reclama- 
tion projects by which the settlers become collectively responsi- 
ble for the payments to be made under the contracts with the 
Government. The payments will be assessed and collected as 
taxes are collected in those States. I am satisfied that this 
arrangement is going to result in a uniform increase and a 
regular payment of all the installments called for by the con- 
tracts with the settlers. 

That legislation further resulted in a number of new con- 
tracts extending the time for the settlers, which makes it 
possible for them to sueceed on projects where success might 
otherwise have been impossible. I want to bear testimony at 
this time to the good results of that legislation of last year; 
also as to the legislation in the appropriation bill which ex- 
tended the time of these contracts from 20 years to 40 years. 
A number of the districts were able to make contracts dating 
back to the act of December 5, 1924, which were based upon a 
5 per cent payment on the gross production value of the crops 
from the lands, a sort of automatic arrangement which 
equitably fixed the payments in harmony with the different 
classifications or productive power of the lands. 

I have here a communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior, which is a tentative suggestion of a 10-year building 
program, the general proposition being laid down by the Secre- 
tary that after estimating the income from the return pay- 
ments of the settlers and the payments of royalties under the 
leasing bill, all of which return to the reclamation fund, the 
total amount would not be more than sufficient to take care of 
the completion of the existing projects; and that, therefore, 
there was not contemplated the initiation or beginning of any 
new\ projects during that 10-year period. I am constrained to 
believe that the Secretary has underestimated the amount 
which will be returned annually to the reclamation fund. I 
believe that under the new contracts and under the bettered 
conditions the settlers are now going to be able to make regular 
and constant repayments in accordance with their contracts; 
but the point at which I think the Secretary has underesti- 
mated the amount that will be returned year by year to the 
fund is in the royalties coming to the Government under the 
mineral leasing act. I want to say that subsequent to the 
estimate made by the Secretary there have been disclosed in 
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the Salt Creek oil field two more deeper sands of great pro- 


ductive capacity. The first one is known as the Lakota sand 
and the second one as the Sundance sand. These two sands had 
not been disclosed when the Secretary made his estimate. I 
am happy to report that from my State and from my county, 
in which the great Salt Creek field is situated, there will be a 
steady production to the full capacity of the refineries located 
there, so that there will not be a diminished return during the 
next 10 years from that field, but a steady production, and 
therefore a regular return to the Government in royalties year 
by year during the 10-year period. 

The last sand discovered this summer, known as the Sundance 
sand, was the result of one test well which was driven into 
that sand and in a 24hour test it had a proved daily capacity 
of 5,880 barrels. This is an entirely new sand, absolutely un- 
known at the time the Secretary made his estimate. There can 
be no question but what the full capacity of the refineries 
there—something like 60,000 barrels per day—will be fully met, 
the refineries running at full capacity. This means steady, 
maintained royalties for the reclamation fund. 

This suggestion of the Secretary, of course, has not been 
adopted or made official by any committee or by the Congress; 
it is a tentative plan, and I am strongly in hopes and believe 
that the estimate will be exceeded by many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year. In other words, I do not believe 
that at this time, seeking to govern the action of future Con- 
gresses, that any such program of limitation upon new projects 
should be adopted. à 

In the main the projects in my State are very sufficiently 
taken care of in the present bill. I am pleased to note the 
appropriation for operation and maintenance for the Frannie 
division of the Shoshone project. However, there is one project 
which I desire to call to your attention and that is the project 
known as the Riverton project. This is a project where the 
Government has already expended some $3,500,000 in the con- 
struction of a dam and in the first few miles of a very large 
canal; also the construction of a subsidiary reseryoir known 
as the Pilot Butte Reservoir. Up to this time this enfire cost 
has resulted in the possibility of the irrigation of about 15,000 
or 20,000 acres at a cost, if the project were stopped at that 
point, of something like $184 per acre, a prohibitive cost. By 
the extension of the canal at this time from the point at which 
the work has now progressed some 14,000 acres more could be 
covered by the expenditure of something like $500,000, making 
an average cost per acre of about $48, and another body of 
land, by still further extension of the canal, of 26,000 acres at 
a cost of about $35 per acre, or an average cost for the addi- 
tional 40,000 acres of $40 an acre, Contrast this with the area 
and the cost of the project if it were halted at its present 
point, $184 per acre. 

Now, in this tentative program the Secretary has not ex- 
cluded this project but he has indicated that no appropriation 
would be made for this year and none for next year and that 
construction will not proceed until the year 1929. I am unable 
to see the logic or the reason or the justice or the business 
principle which induces the Secretary or the Budget or the 
Appropriations Committee to halt the progress of this project 
at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman, of course, fully understands 
that the 10-year program referred to has no status in law; it 
has not been approved by Congress, but is simply the present 
attitude of the present Secretary of the Interior. There has 
been no decision that there should be the expenditure the gentle- 
man refers to even in the year 1929. 

Mr. WINTER. I have so stated. That this is a tentative. 
program put forth by the Secretary and that it has not been 
adopted by any committee or by the Congress. However, I 
notice that the only appropriation made in this bill for this 
project is an amount sufficient for operation and maintenance 
of the area now covered by the canals. Last year the department 
made an estimate to the Budget of several hundred thousand 
dollars to continue the construction work; the Budget saw fit to 
cut that down to the amount, I believe, of $50,000, which was 
for operation and maintenance. That amount was cut out of 
the appropriation and the amendment which I offered on the 
floor to reinstate it was defeated in the House. This year the 
department made an estimate for a continuation of the con- 
struction. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
rupted? 

Mr. WINTER. Not at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My recollection is—although I am not 
sure I am correct—that a supplemental estimate came in last 
year for construction on the Riverton project but that that, 
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Am I correct in that? I think there was a supplemental esti- 
mate for construction on the Riverton project last year. 

Mr. WINTER. I think that was inserted for the sum 
of $250,000 when the bill reached the Senate, and eliminated 
in the conference committee. As it left this House there was 
no appropriation whatever. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But there was an estimate from the Budget, 
as I recall. 

Mr. WINTER. There was, yes, for $50,000, which was 
eliminated by your. committee. 

This year when the department made its estimate to the 
Budget in an amount sufficient to carry on the construction 
work, the Budget did not make the allowance or include it in 
its report, for the reason and upon the theory that the action 
of this House one year ago in eliminating the $50,000 operation 
und maintenance provision indicated the purpose of this Con- 
gress to abandon or cease all construction on this project. 

I do not believe this was the intention of the House, and 
I am quite confident it was not in the mind of the chairman of 
the subcommittee and I would be-very glad if the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] might indicate at this time 
whether the action taken on the Riverton project last year was 
in any sense a determination to close construction absolutely 
on this project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My recollection, and I have not been able 
to refresh. the recollection, but my recollection is that the 
amendment that the gentleman offered and the efforts the 
gentleman made to continue construction at Riverton were 
opposed by me on the ground that it was not desirable to pro- 
ceed for some time with the construction of that project. In 
doing so it is my recollection I quoted Doctor Mead, Director 
of Reclamation, in statements to that effect here. In other 
words, since the gentleman has asked me the question, it is 
my recollection that our committee did oppose, and the House 
sustained us in our opposition, construction at Riverton, at 
this time at any rate. 

Mr. WINTER. I submitted an amendment to restore the 
$50,000 which had been included in the report of the Budget 
and that was defeated. My point now is that the Budget this 
year is taking that action as an indication of the intention of 
Congress not to proceed at all with this project. It was under 
this erroneous opinion they refused the department's estimate. 
Such is not the gentleman’s understanding, is it, of the inten- 
tion of Congress in its action last year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, if the gentleman means by 
“at all,” at no time in the future; but I think if the gentleman 
limits it to a reasonable period, the Budget would be entirely 
justified in having that understanding. 

Mr. WINTER. I did not assume there was to be an unrea- 
sonable period elapsing here before construction would be 
resumed on the project. That is inconceivable. Even in the 
tentative program of the Secretary there is an estimate for 
1929, I do not know, upon a reading of the bill, just what I 
shall have to offer in the way of amendments, but on behalf 
of these people and this section of the State, which is provid- 
ing seven-eighths of the entire reclamation fund, I should 
at least make an effort here for a reasonable amount of appro- 
priation for a continuation of the construction. There is every 
reason in favor of such action by the Congress, and I have never 
heard one good reason advanced why it should not continue. 

It is very essential in this project that a test, which is 
being made as to the settlement of certain units that are now 
open for entry, should not be based upon the small plot of land 
which is now covered by the project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
minutes. 

Mr. WINTER. I might explain in support of this state- 
ment that the area which is now available for settlement 
involves but the first little angle of land comprising perhaps 
15,000 or 20,000 acres, 40 miles removed from the railroad. 
It is the poorest land in the entire project, and if construction 
should cease there, as I have explained, that land alone would 
bear a cost of $184 an acre to repay the construction cost of 
the Government thus far. By the expenditure of a very rea- 
sonable amount we can bring in an additional area of 40,000 
acres, as I have explained, at an average cost of but $40 per 
acre, with better land and land situated much nearer the rail- 
road, which is a very essential factor in the success or non- 
success of any project. In other words, the further we go in 
this project, the more and better land it will cover and the 
nearer we will be to the railroad and to the markets. 

Under these conditions construction should not cease at this 
point. I had in mind that a cessation of this work, even until 
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1929, would work a hardship upon this project for the reason 
that without the hope of a further area of better land, with 
better access to the railroads, the units which have now been 
opened up for settlement, can not be successfully entered. The 
people must have a greater area. They must be able by their 
numbers to cooperate in some way in order to receive all the 
various benefits which I need not enumerate of cooperation in 
the growing of crops and in the marketing of those crops. 

In other words, to make a test of this project upon the 
limited area now thrown open for settlement would be abso- 
lutely unfair to the project and in no wise would indicate 
what this project, which is designed ultimately to cover 
125,000 acres, could and would do if a greater area were open 
for settlement, with all the advantages and possibilities that 
that opens up, which is absolutely foreclosed to the settlers 
and to the small area which is now available. 

I hope that in the judgment and wisdom of this House when 
the matter comes up further this situation and these argu- 
ments may prove to be persuasive. At some point I would 
like very much to hear the opinion of the chairman or some 
member of the subcommittee upon the reasons why among all 
the projects now under construction, construction on this par- 
ticular project should now be postponed for two years, or more, 
to say nothing of a period of 5 or 10 years, as indicated by the 
chairman. I have not yet heard a sufficient reason assigned 
by anyone. I would be very glad to be informed if there are 
any conditions or facts of which I do not have knowledge at 
this time which lead to that conclusion. I believe I know the 
facts and they do not support or justify the committee’s atti- 
tude. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrowy]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, 1 rise to speak for a short time on a subject that has 
been much discussed in and out of Congress. I came here to 
explain a bill that I have introduced on the question of farm 
relief, This is the burning question now discussed among the 
people of the country. I have never criticized any man for his 
yote in this House and never expect to. I do not criticize 
men who differ with me upon any question. It is the duty of 
every Member of this House to vote his conscientious opinion 
on the measures presented with the single view in mind of 
yoting for the best interests of the American people. 
_ If the demagogues and fellows who are trying to seek self- 
aggrandizement outside of Congress would let Congress alone 
long enough for it to form some opinion of what is good for 
the country and get down to business, we could solve this 
question. I am not willing to say that the Congress of the 
United States composed of the men that make up the member- 
ship is unable to solve the problems that confront us in the 
question of agriculture. 

I am impelled to speak early in this session for this reason. 
During the time I spent at home in going around through the 
district I saw the poverty and distress of the farmers of my 
section. At political meetings men came poorly clad, who seven 
years ago were prosperous and were well dressed. Their 
circumstances have changed not on account of any fault of 
theirs. Small merchants and large business men in that 
country are pinched financially. In the cotton fields of Okla- 
homa to-day are toiling farmers, their wives, and children 
with no hope of financial reward. They are gathering cotton 
and selling at a loss to pay on their debts. Santa Claus will not 
have a heavy burden to carry his load of Christmas gifts to little 
tots on the farms in Oklahoma's Cotton Belt this Christmas. 
The best Christmas gift to the American farmers that Congress 
could give would be the passage of a real farm relief bill. 

Now, I am not offering this bill here in the spirit of opposi- 
tion to a program of early relief, but I am offering this bill in 
the effort to do the best I can, to render the best service I 
_know by giving the benefit of my thought to the Members of 
the House for their consideration, I have no pride of author- 
ship; I am not so wedded to my ideas that I am unwilling to 
compromise them for better or different ideas. I have sur- 
rendered my ideas of the control of surpluses to the better 
judgment of the majority of the House and voted at all times 
for the relief presented upon the theory that I ought to help 
the American farmer or at least try out some plan. 

Now, my bill undertakes to go to the very root of the trouble 
in the farm question. My bill undertakes to regulate and 
create a standard of production. Whenever the committee that 
is framed under this bill—and that committee is composed of 
a member from every State in the Union, because it is a na- 
tional problem—the question of food and raiment reaches to 
every quarter of the Republic—my proposition is this; that this 
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committee when it should find the product of the farm is not 
returning the producer a fair return and that that condition is 
due to overproduction of that product, then the committee 
would have jurisdiction to determine, as far as it is possible for | 
men to determine, what would be the standard requirement in the | 
United States for that product sufficient to be fair to the con- 

sumer and at the same time give a fair return to the producer. 

Men say, Oh, that is a dream, it can not be done, I do not | 
claim to be the originator of this idea. I will say that I took 
the Stephenson Act as enforced in England in the product of | 
rubber, which has been demonstrated to be the greatest agricul- 
tural measure ever put into effect in any civilized country, and 
I tried to work it out to apply to our American form of govern- | 
ment. I will take cotton because that is the product suffering | 
most from overproduction. If this committee should find that 
12,000,000 bales of cotton would be the requirement for 1927 | 
and that 12,000,000 bales of cotton would give the producer of 
cotton a fair return, then the committee would determine that | 
12,000,000 bales would be the standard of production for 1927. 
They would determine the standard not only as to the aggregate | 
amount, but it would be necessary to determine what amount 
of pounds per acre based upon the greatest acreage we have | 
had—48,000,000 acres as an illustration—and that return would 
be 125 pounds of lint cotton or its equivalent in seed cotton. 

Now, this would be allocated to the several States producing 
cotton and proclaimed by a proclamation of the President of 
the United States. The American people are patriotic, and | 
when the President of the United States, no matter whether he | 
be a Democrat or a Republican, when he proclaims that the 
standard as fixed by the committee was 12,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, or its equivalent, and that it would be allocated fairly, | 
that in itself would be so persuasive to the average American | 
citizen that each individual would secure his standard of pro- 
duction, and he would not undertake to violate that standard, 
because it would bring on him the condemnation of the patri- | 
otic citizens of his neighborhood. Now, how about the distribu- 
tion of standards? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. In a moment. There will be a chairman, | 
who will be the only man to draw a salary of any consequence. 
He would draw a salary of $10,000 a year and have his office 
here in the District of Columbia. The other members of that 
committee would draw a per diem. They would be required to 
meet under the law at least twice each year and at such other 
times as they were convened by the chairman. It would be the | 
duty of this chairman to furnish blank certificates of standards | 
of production, which would be distributed to the county agents, 
under the Agricultural Department, and if there were no county 
agents in any of the several cotton producing counties, then 
it would be the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint 
an agent for that purpose. Then, it would be the duty of this 
county agent or agent specially appointed to cause to be pub- 
lished notices in the newspapers of general circulation in the | 
several counties, stating the dates and places where he would 
be to receive applications for certificates of standard produc- 
tion. Here comes in farmer A. He goes before the agent and | 
says that he wants to know about these standards, and what | 
is meant by it, what is compulsory about it. The agent is 
authorized to administer oaths without cost to the applicant, 
and the agent will ask him questions touching upon the question 
of his ability to make the standard that he requires. Here is 
one thing that you have to keep in mind. There are certain 
commubities where land is so fertile that it will make a bale or 
half a bale of cotton to the acre. Then, there are other coun- 
ties where there is such lack of fertility that they will make 
only 125 pounds of lint cotton to the acre, or perhaps not that 
much, or at least not more than that. In the allocation of these | 
standards this agent will have to be granted some discretion. 

For instance, as was called to my attention by my colleague 
[Mr. Hastines], if a man comes in who wants to plant 50 acres | 
in cotton which are very fertile, then to give him simply | 
standard of 125 pounds to the acre would not be fair, because | 
it would be so small in respect to the fertility of the soil that 
it would not be a fair standard. So that you must place some 
discretion in the hands of the agent. The standard can be 
arrived at by simply allocating according to the production of 
the several States, and then from the several States to the 
several counties, 

Mr, HUDSON. But suppose this year that man’s crop is an 
entire failure through climatic conditions. Will that board 
or agent next year allow him to plant a larger acreage so that 
he may recoup. himself? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will explain that. We will say that 
farmer A is not satisfied with this agent's decision. He says 
that he does not give him enough standard. The agent will | 
then select one of the farmer’s neighbors and the applicant | 
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will select a man himself in the county, and those two will 
Select a third man, and these three men, familiar with the 
farming conditions, will fix the amount of A’s standard; and 
that will be final, and A will then be issued a certificate. But 
suppose a man comes and asks for a certificate for 300 acres 
of ordinary cotton land. He says that he wants to plant 300 
acres, and there is nothing in the bill to prevent him from plant- 
ing 300 or 500 acres; but the agent says 73 bales of cotton of 
500 pounds each, in lint cotton or its equivalent in seed cotton, 
is the man’s standard and that he will give him a certificate 
for the 73 bales of cotton, and the coupons in pounds may be 
pulled out when the man makes the sale. If the man makes a 
sale of 500 pounds of lint cotton, it is pulled out of this stand- 
ard certificate. The purchaser pulls it out. When his stand- 
ard is exhausted he finds that he has raised 25 bales of cotton 
more than he attempted to raise,-because no man controls the 
seasons. 

The question then is, What shall he do with his surplus? 
With cotton there are three things which we can do under this 
bill. He can either sell it for future delivery 15 months after 
the date of the President’s proclamation, sufficient time to 
keep it out of the channels of the market during the time 
standard cotton is coming on the market, or he can hold it 
himself and not put it into the channels until 15 months after- 
wards; or if he decides that the price warrants it or his condi- 
tion makes it necessary, he can sell the cotton for present 
delivery, but the contract of sale carries an excise tax of 5 
cents a pound. That is not a tax on cotton, it is not a tax on 
the purchaser, but the contract of sale itself carries the 5 
cents a pound. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. How are you going to enforce the 
collection of that excise tax? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Just the same as we make provision for 
the collection of the excise tax from contracts of sale of cotton 
on the exchange. 

Mr. HUDSON. That is, the excise tax will be collected pro 
rata from the man who does not have a surplus as well as 
from the man who does? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, no. You can not tax a man who com- 
plies with the standard, because it taxes the contract of sale 
of noncertificated products. 

Mr. HUDSON, But this man is not responsible for the in- 
crease which God gave to him over the other man. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I know that, and the American people are 
not responsible for this condition here that is brought about 
by overproduction, but the farmer that deliberately plants more 
when he knows the market will not justify it should not be 
encouraged, as some of these bills undertake to encourage him. 
The viciousness of some of this legislation is that it tends to 
bring about the very thing that is destroying agriculture, viz, 
overproduction for the marketing season and its orderly market- 
ing, and that is what my bill is undertaking to correct. 

Now, let me show you. Take wheat. Suppose that they 
should find that we only needed 600,000,000 bushels of wheat 
for the American market, and the committee determines that 
10 bushels per acre, based on 60,000,000 acres (about the 
largest acreages ever planted in America), would be the 
standard of production of wheat in the United States for a 


| given year. A grower comes in and gets a certificate based 


on 1,000 acres to be planted in wheat. 
a certificate for 10,000 bushels of wheat. 
Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman will indulge me one thing 
further. Yon can standardize the acreage planted, but how 
are you going to standardize your per acre? One man, by 


He comes in and gets 


| fertilizer, by care, and by preparation of his soil, produces 


away beyond the normal? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am just trying to show you gentlemen 
the proposition; I am not trying to say how much a man is 
going to grow out of his ground; but I am trying to present 
a plan that will standardize the amount going on the market 
during a given period. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Let me finish this and then I will yield. 
When you fix a standard it is not fixing a standard to which 


| you are going to hold him or suffer a penalty if he raises 


more than the standard; I am not asking it. I am simply 
fixing a standard market of his product which will be a per- 
suasive standard to the American farmer. Say he has 10,000 
bushels. Well, that man, if he be patriotic, would say, I 
can raise that 10,000 bushels of wheat on my land; I can raise 
that much wheat on 500 acres and not plant but 500 acres. 
He can then either put in other crops or he can let it lay 
out. Say, instead of 10,000 bushels, he raises 12,000 bushels. 
What takes place then? He goes ahead and markets 10,000 
bushels under his certificate. When he finds he has 2,000 
bushels left he does four things, He has one more option 
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than the man raising cotton. He may sell that wheat to 
another farmer who wants to feed it, or use it in any way ex- 
cept putting it on the market, or sell it to the cooperative 
organization for the purpose of holding it for market for a 
period of 15 months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Thank you. Now, he can either put it him- 
self on the market; but if he puts it in the market in opposition 
or at the same time his certificated wheat is going into the 
market, the purchase contract carries 30 cents a bushel excise 
tax. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. How can you compel him to go 
und take out this certificate? He may say that he refuses to do 
that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If he does not take his certificate, all of his 
product is noncertificated product, and he can only sell in the 
three methods covered by uncertificated provisions. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What has the gentleman to say 
about the constitutional rights to prevent doing so? 

Mr. McKEOWN., I will say this about it. I think the tax 
proposition in this bill is constitutional, and I think some of the 
best constitutional lawyers will say it is. The only difference 
we are haying about the constitutionality of the bill is simply 
the question of whether or not the Congress in its regulation 
can take care of this situation. It is just as constitutional, I 
will say to the gentleman, as any bill for farm relief that we 
have voted on in the past in this House. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman said he was seeking to stand- 
ardize the amount of the products that will be marketed. I 
was not altogether satisfied on the point in response to the 
question of the gentleman from Michigan. You might stand- 
ardize the acreage but standardizing the product is a different 
proposition. We will take cotton in my State. For instance, I 
do not believe there is a county in my State that produced 
over two-thirds of a crop, and most produced less than 50 per 
cent of cotton that was produced last year, whereas over in 
Judge Driver's district, in eastern Arkansas, it is just tlie 
reverse, for there they produced a bumper crop. Suppose you 
had a method constitutionally—I haye not heard of any—by 
which you restrict the amount of acreage a man might plant 
of cotton. That does not remove the uncertainty, because this 
year an acre of cotton that produced a bale of cotton may 
next year not produce over one-third of a bale, and an acre 
that produced a third of a bale this year might produce a bale 
next year. You still have an uncertainty about cotton. How 
can the gentleman get around that? Or an acre that pro- 
duced a third of a bale of cotton this year might produce a 
bale next year. But you would still have the uncertainty as 
to the amount of cotton that is going to come on the market. 
How will the gentleman get around that? It is the surplus 
amount, in the first place, and, in the next place, the disastrous 
cotton that is dumped all at once. I am not asking that ques- 
tion in an antagonistie way. 

Mr, McKEOWN. I understand that. I concede that every 
man is honest who is trying to do something here. In the first 
place, if this committee would take the largest acreage that 
has been planted in cotton it would be well, so that there are 
ample certificates te go around to the other planters. Now, 
these certificates are based on the largest acreage. That is the 
standard of production; but, of course, the gentleman from 
Arkansas knows we can not say how much at any time a cer- 
tain acreage is going to produce. That is an indefinite and 
unknown quantity. But we do say that the standard can be 
arrived at for the producer just as the standard has been arrived 
at in the rubber country. In England they fix the standard by 
saying that the pounds of rubber produced in 1922 is the stand- 
ard, and every sale of rubber that you are permitted to make 
is based upon the standard of pounds, not upon the necessary 
quantity of the product that you produce but upon the amount 
you permit to go into the market. That is what I am trying 
to do here. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
hema has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Htpsox]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, during my time this afternoon I want to discuss some 
of the things that were brought on the floor yesterday in the 
discussion of the appropriation bill for the Treasury and Post 
Office. I am sorry that the delegation from Tammany, abetted 
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by the nullificationists of Boston and a few other points, are 
not here to-day, A great deal was said concerning the opposi- 
tion to the enforcemeut of the probibition law because of its 
cost. That is not a valid argument. But this afternoon I 
want to emphasize for a moment the cost of enforcement to 
the taxpayers of the United States. The wets contended that 
they could not take the money from the taxpayers of the 
United States to enforce a law which they said was unen- 
forceable. They brought that reason to bear upon this one item 
in the one bill. They said nothing about the provisions of the 
narcotic law, which have been as unenforceable as the eight- 
eenth amendment or the Volstead law. But I want to take up 
a few figures and submit them to you. 


COST OF BNFORCEMENT 


The amounts directly expended by the Federal Government 
through the Prohibition Unit for enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment was as follows: 


a a RAE LEE E EE hE RCL RS SU Pope Sir ae AU $6, 300, 551 
2 3. 99. 


8, 135, 
7. 509, 146 
9, 203. 384 

In addition to this the cost of maintenance of the Coast 
Guard was increased, although the rehabilitation of that service 
would haye been imperative even without prohibition. 

The expenditures for law enforcement were not a great bur- 
den. Receipts by the Federal Treasury from fines and penalties 
replaced the greater part of this sum. Those records were as 
follows for the years named: 


7 
Fines and pen: |Callected dnde 
alties collected | tax and tax 
through Fed- | penalty pro- 
eral courts visions of act 


Total colles- 
tions 


$2, 148, 512 04 


U „ 226. 
5, 642, 587. 18 


Int amount should have been $932,289.09, but balance (amounts accepted in 
compromise) were not reported to tax collection section in time for inclusion in official 
annual report, which would make a total of $6,594,857.17. 


These receipts do not indicate the full return on appropria- 
tions expended. In many cases—90 per cent in some States— 
Federal agents have prosecuted their cases in State courts to 
avoid congesting Federal dockets and to obtain the heavier 
penalties prescribed by some State laws, It is estimated that 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 is collected through these State 
and local courts. 

Another item should also be entered on the credit side of the 
ledger—the valne of the property seized by Federal officers. 
The official reperts show that valuation to be as follows: 

i a Oe LRI Nn SEAT Serer RENE FORD A 2g POD $$, 181, 868 
1922 — 5, 872, 002 
1923 11. 478. 277 
1924 ~ 10, 843, 881 
1925 __ 11, 199, 661 

A large source of revenue also comes from tax penalties and 
forfeited bonds, and this is now available. More than $1,000,000 
has been collected during the last year on these bonds, and 
$2,000,000 more are available. In addition, under the new 
system of sending the cases to the district attorneys for court 
action when there is no settlement, a large amount will be 
collected. 

If these provisions of the law are fully used, as they should 
be, and other forfeitable bonds are collected, approximately 
$6,000,000 will be collected per year through this item alone. 
The cost of enforcement is now practically offset by the fines 
and forfeitures. The bootlegger, and not the law-abiding citi- 
zen, is the one who worries most about the cost of enforcement. 

Take this $11,199,664, prus the $6,594,857.17 and the $6,000,000, 
as just stated, and we have $23,000,000 to offset any outlay of 
the taxpayer. 

Now, I want to speak for a moment upon another item that 
is discussed, and that is the so-called wet referendums, These 
gentlemen on the floor of the House say they must abide by the 
referendum. I happened to have a referendum in my primary. 
Here is one of the samples of the literature which is sent out 
by those opposed to the enforcement of the pyohibition law. 
This is a four-sheet paper put out by the Assotiation Against. 
the Prohibition Amendment. It gives, in a very distinct way, 
the impression that prohibition has failed, and then goes on to 
say how we are to correct it. Among other things it says: 
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You must contribute liberally so that our campaign of education 
will reach every voter in Michigan. 
Register your protest now by contributing to-day. 


On the other side it says this: 


For the first time since prohibition was supposed to come into effect 
a powerful body of well-known citizens has organized to challenge it 
at the Michigan polls, It is particularly fitting that they should chal- 
lenge it in the person of Congressman Hupson, of Flint, who is run- 
ning for renomination on the Republican ticket, for Mr. Hupsox was 
superintendent of the Michigan Anti-Saloon League when that organi- 
zation made Michigan dry. 

Mr. Hepson himself estimates that it costs the league about $100,000 
to carry that campaign; so if it cost the modificationists that much to 
conduct their campaign in Mr. Hupson’s district and elsewhere there 
can be no legitimate criticism from Mr. Hvupson or his dry colleagues. 
In fact the modificationists might spend a good deal more without 
affording the Anti-Saloon League an opportunity for legitimate criticism. 


In other words, they appeal for $100,000 in that district for 
the campaign. On another side, quoting from Mr. Stayton, of 
Baltimore, speaking in the city of Detroit at a banquet launch- 
ing the wet campaign, it says: 

Take Representative rast Hupsox, from your State. Ile was in 


the employ of the Anti-Saloon League before he went to Congress. 


It happened that my district knew that. 
tion about that. They knew it. 
before my campaign for Congress. 

Then further down, another “ad,” and there they call for 
still further contributions to assist in the referendum cam- 
paign. Through the mails went out this cireular, a facsimile 
of a page supposed to be the size of a page in the Detroit Daily 
News. Superimposed upon the sheet in lines of columns upon 
one side it contains a sample “ad” which the Association 
Against Prohibition wishes to run in the Michigan campaign. 
On the marginal side they add the name of the committee. 

My opponent in that campaign, who became, according to this 
pamphlet from which I quoted, the standard bearer of the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, put on that 
list the names of men who were not within the district, though 
they were residents of the city of Detroit. It says: 

There are 12,000 members of the National Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment in Michigan. We wish to increase the mem- 
bership to 100,000 this year. To get these members we will place 
advertisements like this in all the Detroit papers and some papers 
up State. These advertisements will cost a great deal. So we want 
every member of the association to pay their dues for 1926, $1, just 
as soon as possible. We are sending this appeal to those members 
whose names begin with the letters A, B, C, D, E, and F. We can 
run these advertisements once if these members renew their mem- 
bership now. For later advertisements we will send an appeal to the 
other groups. We must defeat Grant M. Hupsox. The members 
we get in answer to the advertisement will work to nominate 
Pengelly, our candidate against Graxt M. Hvupson, who has pledged to 
yote for modification. 


Mr, UPSHAW, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. I have only 15 minutes, 

Mr. UPSHAW. I just want to be sure as to whether that 
is a case where the wets actually spent money in the public 
press to influence an election? 

Mr. HUDSON. Les. It would seem that way. 

Mr. UPSHAW. From their talk yesterday it would appear 
that the Anti-Saloon League was the only one that did that. 

Mr. HUDSON. I can not yield further. The following 
letter went out through the mail: 


There is no ques- 
Though that was four years 


MICHIGAN DIVISION, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT, 
Detroit. 
Executive committee: Sidney T. Miller, chairman; Frederic W. Dennis, 
secretary; Robert Athey, assistant secretary to finance committee; 

George Harrison Phelps; Frank Kuhn; Edwin S. Barbour; J. 

Bell Moran; Henry Ledyard; Henry B. Joy, treasurer; Robert D, 

Wardell, secretary to political committee; Kirkland B. Alexander; 

Louis C. Wurzer; William Rawle Brown; John Slevin, M. D.; Her- 

bert V. Book; and Archer L. Cornelius. 
To members: 

You have helped us in the past when the prospects of repealing 
the Volstead law were far from bright. 

Now, success is in sight! The advantage is all in our favor. Your 
contributions made possible the National Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment. 

Your support secured the investigation of the Anti-Saloon League's 
slush fund. Now we know what prohibition cost! Now, the senti- 
ment of the entire Nation is against the repressive and unenforceable 
laws that were secured against the desire of a majority of the people, 
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Consider the strength of the association to-day. See who we have 
with us. Help us now to carry the battle to victory. Send your 


contribution to Henry B. Joy, treasurer, No. 1828 Penobscot Building, 
to-day, Be generous, 


ä Other leaflets were put out from which I make this quota- 
ion: 

The recent senatorial investigation disclosed the fact that Mr. Hep- 
SON accepted checks for making dry speeches while serving as a Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Hupsox is unquestionably a prohibitionist at heart, but is too 
much of a politician to run on the prohibitionist ticket, 

Remember, voters! Remember, taxpayers! September 14, 1926, is 


your day. You can choose between these two distinctive types of 
men, 


I submit that was a referendum pure and simple, put on by 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment in that 
district. And let me say, in that connection, that there was not 
one dollar spent in the sixth district by any organization con- 
nected with any dry movement; there was no speaker brought 
into the district; there was not a letter written: and there was 
no money spent in any way, shape, or manner by any such organi- 
zation. Now, on the point as to whether this was a referen- 
dum. To show that it was I want to insert the following edi- 
torial from the Adrian Daily Telegram of September 17, 1926, 
the home city of our distinguished chairman to-day [Mr. 
MICHENER]. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


From the Adrian Daily Telegram, Friday, September 17, 1926) 
OVER THE ROPES 


What kind of excuses will the wets make to explain their complete 
knockout in the sixth congressional district? About the same kind 
that a pugilist would make after challenging his opponent and then 
being knocked clean over the ropes in the first round. 

This contest in the sixth is worth taking a good look at while the 
facts are fresh, for Grant Hupsox's nomination was a great deal more 
than a victory for Grant Hvpsox. It was a victory for the drys, and 
everything connected with it tends to make the dry victory the more 
decisive und spectacular and the wet defeat the more devastating. 

Before studying the figures one should understand that this was no 
ordinary congressional race between two candidates of various qual- 
ities and merits, one of whom happened to be more or less dry and the 
other more or less wet. It was a straight-ont finish fight between un 
extreme and conspicuous dry champion and a sled-length wet, chosen 
especially for that reason. Mr. Pengelly, who opposed Mr. Hupsox, 
was the wet men’s hope of the sixth—the one man of all men picked 
by their astute leaders as the strongest possible opponent of Mr. Hup- 
sox. There was no other issue involved. Each had a platform of just 
one plank—one a wet plank, one a dry plank. Both came from good- 
sized out-State cities—Hcpson from Lansing, Pengelly from Flint. 
To even it up still more, both are ex-preachers. 

And consider further this fact, that Pengelly was put forward, and 
backed up, by the entire wet organization—district, State, and 
national. The sixth district was selected by the wets for a finish fight, 
because Hupson was a peculiarly conspicuous and offensive dry. The 
national and State wet organizations wanted to get his gout. The 
eyes of the wet leaders in Washington and New York and Baltimore 
were on the sixth district fight. 

And not only their eyes were on it, but their hands and their money 
were in it. They put up the hardest and cleverest campaign they 
knew how to. Their organization covered the district like a blanket— 
the old “block system” in the cities, with a worker in every block, 
exhaustive canvassing, lavish distribution of printed matter, letters, 
personal influence, everything that campaigners know how to use. 

The wet leaders at first considered one or two other Michigan 
districts for their “test fight,” but they decided on the sixth. It has 
three good-sized cities—Lansing, Flint, and Pontiac. It includes about 
150,000 of Detroit's population, including the supposedly wet city of 
Highland Park and the still wetter foreign community of Hamtramck, 
each with over 50,000 population. Altogether the sixth was clearly 
their best bet. 

And now for the figures. Let us see what happened. 
Hupsox won hands down, very nearly two to one. 
gelly in Oakland. He beat him in Genessee. 
He heat him in Livingston. 

Detroit itself, 

Pontiac, a factory city of 50,000, was counted on for a nice wet 
majority. It actually gave Hvupson 2,621 to Pengelly’s 1,406. Every 
one of its 17 precincts gave a dry majority. 

Flint, an industrial city of 150.000, was expected to drip with 
wet votes, It was Pengelly’s own home town, too. And what did it 
do? It gave Hupson 8,806; Pengelly 6.400. 

We do not have the vote in Lansing separated from the rest of 
Ingham County, but the whole county gave Hvpson 11,105 to 5,598 
for Pengelly. 


He beat Pen- 
He beat him in Ingham, 
He beat him in Wayne, and even in 
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Livingston, with no large town, went for Hrpson four to one. 

And finally consider Wayne, home of the State wet organization. 
Given at last a chance to express itself, what did it say? It said 
by about 17,000 to 10,000 that it preferred Hupson, the dry—Hupson, 
the actively, conspicuously, offensively dry. 

The wets in their search for alibis and excuses will have to put on 
high-power specs, 

Was the vote light this year, so that it wasn’t a fair test? No; 
heavy for an off year—nearly double that of 1922 and three-quarters 
that of 1924, which was a presidential year. 

Was the Wayne vote scanty this time, letting the dry farmers swamp 
the “liberal city folks? Wayne cast 38 per cent of the district vote 
in 1924. It also cast 38 per cent in 1926. 

But can't the wets at least point out that the dry majority in the 
sixth is smaller than it was in 1924, showing that Hupson and the 
drys are slipping? Not even that grain of comfort. Hupsox won by 
18,903 two years ago and by more than 27,000 this year—though the 
total vote was smaller. In 1924 Hppsox won by 72,514 to 53,011. 
This year, with 45 Wayne precincts still missing, he got 53,653 to 
Pengelly’s 27,384. In 1924 he beat his opponent by 36 per cent; this 
year by just about 100 per cent. 

And, eruellest cut of all, Uvpsox made his biggest gain right in 
Wayne, cradle of wet liberty. In 1924 he lost the Wayne precincts 
by 0,657; this year he carried them by 8,227. 

Before election the wet leaders said the sixth district fight was 
the most significant in the entire country. They were quite right. 
It was. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have only referred to that editorial 
in order to bring in the matter of a referendum, as it appeared 
in my district, where the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment made it a national fight. 

Now I want to discuss in the balance of my time another 
feature that was brought into this discussfon, and that is the 
mutter of campaign expenditures. In view of the fact that it 
seems to be open seuson for investigating campaign expendi- 
tures, I desire to call your attention to the large sums raised 
by the wets to finance this fight to modify the national prohi- 
bition act or nullify the Constitution. The contributions to 
that end by brewers and others directly or indirectly interested in 
the revival of the outlawed liquor business and the gifts of money 
by corporations for political activity, in spite of the provisions 
of the Federal law forbidding such contributions, are revealed 
by the reports filed by the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment with the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and by wet organizations in the States, Just how these sums 
were spent is not made clear in eyery instance by the report. 
This Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment is only 
1 of 25 or 30 wet organizations, as Mr, Stayton, the head of 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, testified 
at the recent hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HUDSON, Mr. Chairman, the greatest issue before the 
American people is nullitication or orderly government through 
obedience to and enforcement of law. It is not a new issue. 
Every time it has been raised it has been defeated by the 
patriotic people and leaders in that day. In 1850, when nulli- 
fication was suggested in the conflict over the enforcement of 
revenue laws, Andrew Jackson said: 


If a single drop of blood shall be shed there (in South Carolina) in 
opposition to the laws of the United States, I will hang the first 
man I can Jay hands on engaged in such treasonable conduct upon 
the first tree I can reach. 


The immortal Lincoln, with his clear vision, stated the issue 
thus: 

If you withhold that necessary legislation for the support of the 
Constitution and constitutional rights, do you not commit perjury? 
I ask every sensible man if that is not so? That is undoubtedly 
just so, say what you please, 


These statements of Lincoln apply with equal force to-day in 
any State that refused to maintain legislation to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired, 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
additional minute, 

Mr. HUDSON. The Antl-Saloon League probably will not be 
harmed by Mr. GArtrvan’s attack and therefore needs no defense 
from me. That organization is not only antiliquor, but prohome, 
proschool, prochurch, proprosperity, and proprogress. It op- 
poses only an outlawed evil and is hated by the bartenders’ 
and brewers’ champions. It may be good politics in Mr. GAL- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
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Livan’s Own district to attack prohibition, but the American 
people in the southern, central, and western sections of the 
land, with comparative unanimity and by increasing majorities, 
even in New England States, will support prohibition and oppose 
the return of Mr. Gariyan's friends to power, [Applause.] 


LIQUOR INTERESTS AND BREWERIES CONTINUE FINANCING 
AGAINST THM PROHIBITION AMANDMENT 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic my attention is constantly called 
to various conditions concerning the enforcement and the 
success of the eighteenth amendment. 

There also is brought to our notice the work of those interests 
and organizations that have for their object the nullification 
or repeal of the prohibition amendment. 

It is very clear from the data and information thus pre- 
sented and from the reports filed with the Clerk of the House 
that the antiprohibitionists, having failed in every attempt to 
modify or repeal the national prohibition act throngh Congress, 
massed their strength and money as at no time since the 
adoption of the eighteenth amendment in the last congressional 
primary and election. 

Believing that much of this is of gener interest and concern 
to the Members of Congress and the people of the Nation, I 
want to-day to lay before you some of the most important 
matters, which I believe of grave import. 

From the reports filed aud from other evidence it is clear 
that the wets raised and expended very large sums at the 
recent election to nullify the Constitution through modification 
or repeal of the laws to enforce it. The brewers and liquor 
interests generally have shared in financing this fight. Reports 
filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives by the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, which is only 
1 of the 25 or 30 organizations fighting prohibition, show re- 
ceipts of considerable sums from brewers or others interested 
in the return of the legalized liquor traffic. The same reports 
also show the gifts of money to that organization by corpora- 
tions, in spite of the provisions of the Federal law forbidding 
such contributions for political purposes. 

The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment for- 
merly denied that it accepted gifts from those interested in the 
liquor traffic. In the hearings on the 2.75 per cent beer bills, 
before the House Judiciary Committee, Mr. Stayton testified 
that he did not receive money from brewers but returned such 
checks as they sent to him. (See page 176 of hearings ou 2.75 
per cent beer.) At that same hearing the Anti-Saloon League 
presented evidence showing that brewers, malt dealers, und 
the like, were raising funds for the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, and that one malsters’ association 
assessed its members a tax in favor of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. (See page 323 of hearings on 
2.75 per cent beer.) 

The wet organization now admits that the brewers are con- 
tributing to finance the fight against the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Some of the contributions from brewers and others 
interested in the revival of the liquor tratiic are as follows, as 


ASSOCIATION 


listed in the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 


report to the Clerk of the House of Representatives; 
Liquor groups contributing to the Association Ageinat Prohibition 
Amendment © 


Report 108, office of W. H. Stayton, 606 Lexington Building, Bal- 


timore, —— 
Oct. 2, 1925, Pennsyivania Central Brewing Co., 431 North 


Seventh Avenue, Scanton, Pa $100 
Oct. 28, 1925, Lower's Gambrinus Brewing Co, Fortieth i 

Street at Twenty-second, New York City 100 
Oct. 25, 1925, Garden City Brewer 100 
Oct. 28, 1925, Piel Bros., New York City 100 


rt 109, north California division, Balboa Building, Sau 
Fruncisco, Calif.: 

Sept. 7, 1925, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Calif. 100 

Oct. 7, 1925, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Call 100 


Re 


Oct. 7, 1925, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Call 100 
Nov. y 1925, Buffalo Brewing Co., Box 610, Sacramento, 100 
Tc Ril RDS TENAS SE Ge ee 
Dec. 7, 1925, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Calif. 100 
Report 127, Association Against Prohibition Amendment, Mis- 
souri branch, St. Louis, Mo.. 417 Security Building, Feb. 24, 
1926, August A. Busch, jr., Ninth and Pestalozzi Street $10 
Report 144, Association Against Prohibition Amendment, Call- 
ornia division, San Francisco: 
Mar. 5, 1926, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Cali 200 
May 8, 1926, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Calif- 100 
Report 87, Pennsylvania division Association Against Prohibition 
Amendment, Aug. 24, 1925, Francis Perot & Sons Malting Co., n 
e yr 250 
R rt 96, Association Against Prohibition Amendment, 1523 L 
treet NW., Washington, D. C.: 
Feb. 1, 1926, Peter Doelger Co., New York City 100 
Feb. 18, 1926, Peter Doe ger Co., New York City----------- 100 
Feb. 6, 1926, Superior Beverage Co, 205 Locust Street, 
ge pe) SR eek SOR SL SE 100 
Feb. 20, 1926, Pennsylvania Central Brewing Co., Seran- 
OR og SESS Ie REN icra ne BER EN e 
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Report 232, Association Against Prohibition Amendment, Mich- 
gan division, Detroit, ch., 1828 Penobscot Building: 
Aug. 24, 1926, Julius Stroh, Stroh Products $200 
Sept. 11, 1926, Julius Stroh, Stroh Produets :. 100 
Report 231, ‘Association Against Prohibition Amendment, North 
‘alifornia Branch: 
June 9, 1926, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Calif. 100 
July 10, 1926, Buffalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Calf 100 
Ane 7, 1926, Bufalo Brewing Co., Sacramento, Calif. 100 
rt 66, ‘Association Against Prohibition Amendment, 1523 f. 
treet NW., Washington, D. C.: 
August, 1926, Anheuser-Busch (Inc.), St. Louis, Mo.. . 250 
Anpu 1926, V. Loewer’s Gambrinus Brewery Co., 528 West 
orty-second Street, New York City-----—--—---------- 0 
August, 1926, Anheuser-Busch (Inc), St. Louis, Mio 250 
August, 1926, Piel Bros. eck Mrockivyit, (Nockases~ ee 1, 100 
August, 1926, Fred Pabst, 917 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, 1 
—r ͤ—. ͤ v.. ͤ LURE OPCS —————— 7 
August, 1926, Peter Doelger Brewing Co., Brooklyn, N. . 500 
tot 1926, eno I Brewin Co. Cumberland, Maares 100 
August x, ion Square, New Yo y. 
secreta United States Brewers’ Assocla tion 500 
Auge 1926, Jacob Ruppert, 1689 Third Avenue, New York 105 
Te OE SES SSSR S CER ONS ae SS a 
Oct. 16, 1926, William Hamm, Minnehaha and Greenbrier 
Avenues, St. Paul Minn 4-5 se 400 
Oct. 16, 1926, Flock’s Brewing Co., Williamsport, Pa 100 
Oct. 16, 1926, John A. Trainer, 1436 Catherine Street, Phila- 
delpha Pe ß . „ 100 
Oct. 16, 1926, Louls F. Newwelier’s Sous, brewers and bot- 
flors: Allen tow) 2 Ra ie ok ce i eee era 500 
Report 62, Volunteer Citizens Committee, 1202 Liberty Building, 
hiladelphia, Pa., Apr. 27. 1925, George J. Meyer Malt 
Grain Co., 1814 Niagara Street, Buffalo „4„% 100 
Report 143, Association Against Prohibition Amendment: 
Mar. 8, 1926, Erie Brewing Co., Erie PF nu $100 
Apr. 26, 1926, Pennsylya ntral Brewing Co. (Peter J. 
Noll), 431 North Seventh Street, Scranton, a 100 
May 22, 1926, The Joseph Hensler Brewing Co., 73 Wilson 
venue, Newstk, Ni Jo . a AE 250 
May 4. 1926, Huch Murray, Lion Brewery, 7 One hundred 
und eighth Street, New Nor e 1, 000 
May 11, 1926, The F. K M. Schaeffer Brewing Co., 2 South 
Ninth Street; Brooklyn 200 


CORPORATIONS CONTRIBUTR 


The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment filed its 
report as a wet political committee. The Federal statute, sec- 
tion 313, prohibits a corporation from contributing to a political 
committee. Here are a few of the names of corporations re- 
ported by the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment as 
contributing to this political committee and its subsidiary 
branches in addition to others previously mentioned: 


Report 108, Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
office of William H. Stayton, 606 Lexington rar ny Balti- 
more, Md., Dec. 19, 1925, Trommers (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. v 

Report 198, Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 

Vashington, D. C.: 
Trommers (Inc.) (reported Aug. 31,1926), Bushwick Avenue 


$100 


and Conway Street, Brooklyn, N. . 100 
Ral sees (Inc.) (reported Aug. 31, 1926), New York 1 
Ba SL oe .... ᷣͤ ... . 2 0 et 
Report 130, Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, | 
Vashington, D. C., Jan. 30, 1926, Trommers (Inc.), Brooklyn, ree 
Report 145, sonthern California division Association Against the 
*rohibition Amendment, 528 Merchants National Bank Build- 
ing, Los one ‘los, March, 1926, Ambassador Hotel Corporation, 
Wilshire Building, Los Angeles 250 
Report zat; Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, divi- 
sion 7 
Mur. 16, John F. Trommer (Inc.), Bushwick Avenue and 
Conway. Street, Brooklyn, N. „„ 100 
Apr. 12, John E. Trommer ning): Bushwick Avenue and 
Conway Street, Brooklyn, N. 1 100 
May 13, John F. Trommer (Inc.), Bushwick Avenue and 
Conway Street, Brooklyn, N. Yoana iaa en 100 
March, 1926, Geo Trommer, Bushwick Avenue and Con- 
way Street; -Brookign, N — — 100 


Mr. Stayton, founder of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, testified in the Senate investigation hearings 
that his organization was incorporated in the District of Co- 
lumbia as an educational institution, The copy of the cer- 
tificate of incorporation presented by him declares that the 
organizers associated themselver in the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment “for educational purposes and mutual 
improvement.” (See p. 125 of hearings.) The Federal law 
requires that organizations of this kind or any organization 
that participates in the election or defeat of Congressmen, or 
that spends money for political purposes as set forth in the 
Federal statutes, must appoint a political committee and ac- 
count for the money raised and spent in such congressional 
elections. Mr. Stayton admitted in his testimony before the 
Senate investigating committee that his association had not 
filed any such reports until March, 1925, and then not through 
a campaign committee. The Federal corrupt practices act 
requires the filing of such reports. 

If the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment is an 
educational organization, as its certificate of incorporation 
usserts and as Captain Stayton testified (pp, 1479-1485), then it 
is violating not only its articles of incorporation by operating 


Federal corrupt practices act, because it must raise and spend 
its campaign fund through a campaign committee, If it is a 
political committee, as its report indicates, then the brewers 
and other corporations that contributed to it as a political com- 
mittee are violating the law, and the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment has also violated the law in receiving 
oh CODA The section of the Revised Statute reads 
As ioHows: 


It is unlawful for any national bank, or any corporation organized by 
authority of any law of Congress, to make a contribution in connection 
with any election to any political office, or for any corporation what- 
ever to make a contribution in connection with any election at which 
presidential and vice presidential electors or a Senator or Representa- 
tive in, or a Delegate or resident commissioners to, Congress are to be 
voted for, or for any candidate, political committee, or other person 
to accept or receive any contribution prohibited in violation of this 
section shall be fined not more than $5,000; and every officer or director 
of any corporation who consents to any contribution by the corpora- 
tion In violation of this section shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 


GIFTS DIRECT TO PARTY COMMITTEES 


In his testimony before the senatorial investigating commit- 
tee, as reported on page 1249 of the committee's report of the 
Senate hearings on senatorial primaries, Mr. Stayton, replying 
to the query whether his organization had made contributions 
to the VARE or Pepper campaign or that of any other candidate 
in Pennsylvania, said: 


Or in any other State at any time since our organization. We have 
never contributed a cent of money to a political party or to any 
politician. 


On page 1 of report No. 203, reporting the expenditures of 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment (Ine.), 
Allen County division. Fort Wayne, Ind., the following ex- 
penditures to county Democratic committees are listed: 
aay 18, Allen County Democratic Central Committee, Fort 

LR ee a ae ee S E 
ren 21, Noble County Democratic Central Committee, Albion, 
Aug. 21, Whitley County Democratic Central Committee, Colom- 

ea fa M ea MERE DO EEA TR NI Tt SOO 

On page 2 oi the same report the following appeur as further 
expenditures : 


Aug. 21, DeKalb County Democratic Central Committee, Auburn, 
NG soo sn ea et nn 8 en ene nk 100 
Sept. 21, Steuben County Democratic Central Committee, Angola, $ 
ua ß T. T:: Pu 150 
Sept. 21. e lit County Democratie Central Committee, Da- 
grange, CTC ̃ —ꝛ—ꝛ— . Le 50 
a „ Noble County Democratic Central Committee, Albion, 
nd ~-.~-~ wa at 8 8 TTT 100 
| Oct. 20, DeKalb County Democratic Central Committes, Auburn, 
DT E EO AR EEE EN 100 
Oct. 20, Whitley County Democratic Central Committee, Colum- 
Aa AA . ̃ CE See 50 


The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment also con- 
tributed $27,661 to the Democratic State Committee of Massa- 
chusetts, according to the report of that committee filed at Ros- 
ton, in accord with the Massachusetts corrupt practices act. 
Of that sum $19,500 was given on October 30 and $8,161 on 
November 1. By making these contributions on those dates the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment was not com- 
pelled to inelude them in any report filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, except the final report, due January 
1, 1927. Therefore these gifts directly to a political party es- 
caped publicity and were not generally known when the elec- 
tion was held. l 

The wets planned their financial campaign for this election 
long in advance. In their letter sent out to prospects in March, 
1925, they announced their intention to raise funds, setting 
$1,500 as the amount needed in a congressional district fight. 
They claimed that they were going to enter 200 such districts 
to replace dry Congressmen with wets. The letter opening this 
financial drive is as follows: 


{Our aim: I. Modify the Volstead Act now. II. Return the police 
power to the States. In a Republic the law reflects rather than 
makes the standard of conduct. * * The attempt to dragoon the 
body when the need is to conyince the soul will end in revolt.“ — 
Calvin Coolidge, address to the American Bar Association, August 10, 
1922. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT (INC)., 
509 Lende Building, Washington, D. O., March 16, 1925. 
Dear Mu. : Are you aware that the organized movement to 
repeal or substantially modify the prohibition laws is gaining great 
momentum throughout the country, and that every indication points 


solely as a political organization, but it is also violating the | to success within a comparatively short time? 
LXVIII— 21 
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Two circulars are inclosed. One of them deals with the progress 


of the antiprohibition movement. You will be surprised to learn of 
the reverses that the Anti-Saloon League has met with this year,“ 

The other circular (the yellow one) gives the names of many prominent 
people affiliated with us and tells something of our activities. 

It costs us on. the average $1,500 to organize in a congressional dis- 
trict effectively enough to win a Congressman there. (See the white 
circular inclosed.) 

Will you be one of the three $500 contributors to take care of one 
district? 

Or will you be one of 15 $100 contributors? 

We much hope that you will fill out the attached blank for as large 
an amount as you can afford to. You will save in reduced taxes, after 
the Volstead law is modified, whatever sum you contribute now. 

We are going to win, anyway, but we can win more quickly and 
more decisively with your help. 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. C. HINCKLEY, 
National Secretary. 


To encourage their followers and to raise the money needed 
for their fight against prohibition, voluntary committees,” so 
called, were organized in the principal cities of the United 
States, according to the testimony of Mr. Stayton at the Senate 
primary investigation. These committees called themselves 
voluntary committee of „ naming the city where it was 
located, and so forth. The same text was used in these letters 
generally, the only significant changes being in the name and 
address of the officers, The following is a copy of one of these 
form letters asking funds: 

VOLUNTARY COMMITTEE OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT (INC.), 
709 Lenox Building, July A, 1986. 

Drar Sie: Two years ago few people believed that the prohibition 
Jaws could be modified within a lifetime. To-day millions have changed 
their minds and now believe that the intolerable situation brought 
about by the Volstead Act can be changed and should be. 

The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment is now entering 
upon a nation-wide campaign for the election of a liberal Congress, 
partly by nomination of liberals in individual districts and States, and 
partly through referendums in New York, Wisconsin, Montana, Nevada, 
Colorado, California, Missouri, and other States, in which it is obtain- 
ing pledges from the present Senators and Congressmen that they will 
support modification if their States or districts declaré for it by their 
votes. 

The association faces the greatest struggle since it was fonnded, and 
the greatest opportunity. 

The Voluntary Committee of the District of Columbia, organized along 
the lines of similar committees throughout the country, has undertaken 
to raise a fund in support of the constructive campaign of the associa- 
tion, the money to be paid to the voluntary committee and to be 
appropriated by the committee itself, The account of the committee 
will be on file in the office of the treasurer and open to inspection by 
subscribers at any time. 

We hope you will help this patriotic work and urge you to fill out 
the inclosed blank for such amount as you may see fit, drawing your 
check to the order of W. B. Howe, treasurer, 709 Lenox Building, 
1523 L Street, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM M. WRIGHT, 
Chairman, 
Water D. WILCOX, 
Vice Chairman, 
WALTER B. Hows, 
Treasurer. 


After the Pennsylvania primaries the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment division in that State sent out this 
appeal: . 

(The Pennsylvania division, Charles S. Wood, manager; 
Drayton, treasurer) 
. s 


Henry E. 


. * + * * 


The expenses of the primary campaign have left our treasury bare, 
and we need your prompt help in one or both of two ways: 

1. Get us some new members. We inclose two application cards. 

2. Seud us a contribution, large or small, in accordance with your 
means and inclinations. 

Contributions from Pennsylvania will be used in Pennsylvania, 

Do not let us lose the fruits of victory for lack of a few dollars 
to enable us to earry on. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES S. Woop, Manager, 


That these money-raising campaigns through these commit- 
tees did not cease with election is indicated by the following 
letter: 
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VOLUNTARY CoMMirres oy ALUMNI, 
ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT (INC.), 
November 10, 1926, 

Drar Sin: The blight of prohibition had no sooner come upon this 
country in 1919 than the forces of reaction started to work. The Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amendment was forthwith organized 
with a nucleus of 310 members, of whom 160 were Army and Navy 
officers and 148 were university graduates. 

Its purpose was twofold. First, to arouse the citizenry to the realiza- 
tion that tyranny was afoot; second, to create a machine to combat 
the forces of despotism, the forces that had demonstrated thelr strength 
and their audacity by effecting the enactment of the oppressive laws 
of prohibition. 

That the first purpose of this association was accomplished is now 
apparent. To-day the people at large are resentfal of the abrogation 
of their liberties. They are dismayed over the debasement of the man- 
ners of the times. They are appalled by the ubiquitous corruption of 
governmental agents, 

The second purpose of this associntion is also accomplished. From 
the nucleus of 310 members we have grown to an army of 750,000, 
efficiently organized in every State to bear the onus of waging the 
battle for the restoration of decency and liberty. Strong, dignified, and 
purposive, we are already engaging the forces of oppression. Their 
forces are well entrenched behind a barricade of laws, and we must 
gather to our side every citizen who would regain his right of self- 
determination, 

It is to aid in this recruiting that we solicit your cooperation, 
Though money is our main sinew of war, we do not importune you 
for a contribution. What we want you to do is to ally yourself with 
us and to ald our efforts by urging to membership in this association 
such of your friends in civil life as are more able to afford financial 
support. We want you to help us reach those people who indorse the 
fight we are making and who are willing to evidence thelr Support by 
giving us financial help, Contributions should be made payable to 
Charles II. Sabin, treasurer, and sent to J. 8. Johnston, Guaranty 
Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York, N. X. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. KIMBALL, 
Chairman, 
CALVERT TOWNLEY, 
Vice Chairmen, 

For the committee. 

A. G. Nisn, Secretary. 


The peculiar mathematics of the wet group which ignores 
the defeat in three out of the four States where legal referenda 
were held, and their failure to elect more than 9 out of 35 
United States Senators chosen or to obtain much more than 
100 out of 435 Congressmen elected, is set forth in this post- 
election summary and appeal for more money: 


VOLUNTARY CoMMITTER OF ALUMNI, 
ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE PROHIBITION AMENDMENT (INC.), 
November 27, 1926. 

Dear Sin: The sweeping victories won by the antiprohibitionisis on 
election day were largely due to the efforts of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. 

The population of the States in which the anti-prohibition referenda 
were held is about one-fourth that of the United States. The results 
indicate that more than 6,000,000 votes were cast, 64 per cent of which 
were wet. When this result is compared with the yotes which were 
cast in those States which, prior to national prohibition, went dry by 
the vote of the people, and at which time approximately five and one- 
half million votes were cast, 44 per cent of which were wet, a stun- 
ning repudiation of the Volstead law is evident, 

It the people who are opposed to prohibition will give our organi- 
zation the benefit of their support now, we are practically assured of 
success in 1928. 

Contributions have ranged from. $5 to $50, Please draw your check 
to the order of Charles H. Sabin, treasurer, and mail to J. S. Jobnston, 
assistant treasurer, Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Every dollar that you give will speed success and be appre- 
ciated by this committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
VOLUNTARY COMMITTEE OF ALUMNI, 
W. W. KIMBALL, Chairman. 
Catvert Towxtey, Vice Chairman. 


CAMOUFLAGED WET CONTRIBUTIONS 


The full amount spent by the wet group does not appear in 
any single report, whether that of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment or any other organization. Much 
money was spent by the liquor interests through other chan- 
nels, It has always been difficult for the public to learn how 
much the liquor folks were expending to control the election of 
legislators and other public officials who have to deal with the 
liquor traffic. Just before the eighteenth amendment was 


+ 


— 


1926 


adopted a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate discovered in its investigation of the corrupt practices of 
the brewers that these men had spent millions of dollars for 
political purposes. The United States Brewers’ Association 
fund in 1918 was $1,400,000. In four years the Pennsylvania 
association raised $922,000. Much of the political expenditures 
were concealed by entries under personal names or as advertis- 
ing, and so forth. (See pp. 96, 309, $21, 331, and 332 of Senate 
Judiciary Committee Investigation of Brewery and Liquor 
Interests.) 

In its report on this investigation the committee declared that 
the investigation “ clearly established the following facts”: 


With regard to the conduct and activities of the brewing and liquor 
interests the committee is of the opinion that the record clearly estab- 
lishes the following facts: 

(e) That they have contributed enormous sums of money to political 
campaigns in violation of the Federal statutes and the statutes of sev- 
eral of the States. 

(g) That they have created their own political organization in many 
States and in smaller political units for the purpose of carrying into 
effect their own political will and haye financed the same with large 
contributions and assessments. 

(i) That they organized clubs, leagues, and corporations of various 
kinds for the purpose of secretly carrying on their political activities 
without having their interest known to the public. 

(j) That they improperly treated the funds expended for political 
purposes as a proper expenditure of their business, and consequently 
failed to return the same for taxation under the revenue laws of the 
United States. 


The amounts revealed by the investigation in 1917 for con- 
trolling elections by the breweries alone ran into millions. 

The American investigation is being paralleled by a like 
investigation now pending in the House of Lords in Great 
Britain, where it has been shown that fabulous sums are being 
spent by the brewers in that nation of little over 40,000,000 
people. One member of the House of Lords has presented evi- 
dence to the committee showing the annual expenditure of over 
a million dollars to control elections and for political purposes. 

Just how much was expended by brewers, distillers, and so 
forth, for the wet campaign in general or for certain wet candi- 
dates in 1926 can not be discovered. Neither the United States 
Brewers’ Association nor the local branch of that organization 
has filed any report with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, although a State report shows that in Hamilton County, 
Ohio, alone, $13,500 was spent, through the attorney for the 
United States Brewers’ Association, in the futile attempt to 
defeat Senator WILLIS and elect Pomerene. The United States 
Brewers’ Association, in their journal, the American Brewer, 
of July 1, 1926, made the following declarations in this fight: 


WILLIS OR VICTORY? 


When Ohio went dry, back in 1920, national prohibition became a 
certainty; when Ohio casts prohibition aside, then the day of the 
„dry“ is done. The opportunity to publicly and effectively demonstrate 


that the prohibition forces are defeated and retreating is offered in the 


November election—a United States Senator from Ohio—Atlee Pom- 
erene, able lawyer and constructive statesman, has come out from what 
was practically political retirement to lead the fight against the domina- 
tion of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Senator WII tis is an Anti-Saloon League man. His defeat in the 
home State and stronghold of the league means the greatest setback 
which the drys can receive at this time. Can the liberal, unfettered 
voters in Ohio beat WIILIs? They certainly can! 

The Pomerene versus WILLIS campaign is not a matter local to the 
State of Ohio. It is a national affair, and every dry organization from 
every section of the country will be called upon help WILLiIs, of Ohio. 
Every liberal, every so-called wet organization and individual must 
take the same attitude for our side. It is our fight and urgently re- 
quires our mental, moral, and financial support. 

It is the rural population that must be reached. The large cities of 
Ohio always were great brewing centers. While the issue can not be 
neglected as far as the city voters are concerned, we must prepare to go 
into every village and township, even to every farm, and give battle to 
the there so strongly interested drys. 

The Anti-Saloon League fully realizes what this campaign in Ohio 
means. They will use every means possible to return WILLIS to Con- 
gress. We, on the other hand, must fight as we have never fought 
before; we must meet the drys at every turn; we can neyer tire until 
the final ballot is counted, until it has been shown that we fully realize 
that this time it is Wituis or victory. 


The final report of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment may show additional details of such contributions 
or expenditures. That report has not yet been filed but must be 
filed, under the law, before January 1, 1927. 
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Long before the congressional primaries of 1926 the opponents 
of prohibition began to fill their campaign war chests. One wet 
organization out of the score and more in this fight declared 
it would raise $300,000, or $1,500 to expend in each of 200 con- 
gressional districts to replace Congressmen who were opposed 
to repeal or modification of the law by advocates of the wet 
plan, legalizing beer and wine, then repeal State enforcement 
codes, and finally the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

In his testimony before the senatorial investigating com- 
mittee (see p. 1487 of hearings) Mr. Stayton testified: 


Our ordinary expenses have been $300,000, but that does not inelude 
campaigns. This year we are hoping and seeking to get about $300,000 
for use in connection with the election this year, as necessities arise, 
In cases in States where referendums are to be held and where Congress- 
men are to be elected. We are seeking $300,000 in connection with this 
year’s election. 


Continuing that testimony, under cross-examination by Sena- 
tor Gorr, he elaborated this (see p. 1495 of hearings). Senator 
Gorr asked: 


Senator Gorr. Do you ever go out aggressively and try to defeat 
candidates for Congress? 

Mr. StayTon. Well, we do try to defeat dry candidates for Congress; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. And you make an aggressive fight along those lines, 
do you not? 

Mr. Stayron. I am only hesitating about the meaning of the word 
“aggressive.” We generally do this. We carry on an educational 
campaign. 

Senator Gorr, I have in my hand a letter signed by the national 
secretary, Mr. G. C. Hinckley, from the office of the national secretary, 
dated March 16, 1925, in which it is stated, among other things: 

It costs us, on the average, $1,500 to organize in a congressional 
district effectively enough to win a Congressman there. 

“ Will you be one of three $500 contributors to take care of one 
district? 

“Or will you be one of fifteen $100 contributors? 

We are going to win anyway, but we can win more quickly and 
more decisively with your help.” 

Does your association or organization send out such a letter as that? 


The reports thus far filed by the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment show that over $275,000 was raised 
by that organization since the ist of January, 1926, but does 
not indicate the purpose for which it was spent. The practice 
established by the brewers, of entering personal names or 
charging “ advertising” or the like with political expenditures, 
seems to have suggested the form adopted by the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment report. After the names 
of individuals, given in that report, there appear the words 
“salary,” “commission,” “rent,” and the like. The political 
purpose involved does not appear. 


PENNSYLVANIA EXPENDITURES 


The large amounts of wet money contributed to nominate 
and elect a Senator from Pennsylvania included large gifts 
from those directly or indirectly connected with or interested 
in the liquor business. Thomas Watson, who contributed 
$25,000 to this fund, was in the wholesale liquor business before 
prohibition. Robert D. Noonan, who gave $500, was a former 
saloon keeper in Philadelphia. Some of the others of the large 
contributors were the following: 

Joseph Trainer, who gave $8,000, is secretary and treasurer of 
Dougherty Distillery Warehonse Co., 1101 North Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This warehouse holds the Federal privilege to 
store, bottle, and sell at wholesale most all of the whisky in 
eastern Pennsylvania. He also is owner of Trainer & Co., 
South Second and Catherine Streets, Philadelphia, who have a 
large Federal permit to withdraw whisky and wines with which 
to make “bitters.” He is also reported as principal owner of 
Premier Brewery, Philadelphia, which was recently seized by 
the city police. Joseph Trainer is a brother of Henry Trainer, 
who is a large dealer in specially and completely denatured 
alcohol. Henry Trainer obtained permits for Swanson Chemi- 
eal Co., a denaturing plant, and for the Quaker Industrial 
Co., a distillery, both of Philadelphia. 

Harry Publicker, donor of $750, is practically sole owner of the 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co., Water and Snyder Avenues, 
Philadelphia, and of the Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co. of 
Delaware, Pier 103 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. He has a 
brother, Philip Publicker, who is principal owner of the Berg 
Distilling Co., Philadelphia. Between the two of them they 
own the three largest alcohol plants in Pennsylvania. It is 
reported that the two Publickers arrived here some 22 years 
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ago as practically penniless Russian immigrants, and that their 
wealth is now about $60,000,000. 

Otto Schaffhauser, who gave $1,000, is president of the Arn- 
holt & Schaefer Brewing Co., Thirty-first aud Thompson Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This brewery was recently seized by the city 
police for shipping real beer. It has previously been in trouble 
with the Federal authorities. 

J. Binnenstock, contributor of $500, is in the bakery business. 
He formerly held a wholesale-liquor dealer's permit, and consid- 
erable goods were seized from him. He is or was connected 
with the Atlantic Brewing Co. 

Six contributors from Schuylkill County, as follows: Daniel 
Pfiel, $10,000; Robert Jenkins, Patrick Higgins, P. J. Doyle, 
Philip Ehrig, and James Tobin, $5,000 each, haye been more or 
less directly interested in the liquor business. Pfiel & Hig- 
gins are or were connected with the Hettig Brewing Co. 

Mr. Stayton, of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, testified (pp. 1242, 1243 of Senate investigation 
hearings) that his organization had spent $3,500 in the Pennsyl- 
yania primary fight and that the national organization received 
all the contributions for the Pennsylvania brauch and made all 
the expenditures. That testimony was given on June 30, 1926, 
The report of the Pennsylvania division, Assoviation Against 
the Prohibition Amendment (Inc.), filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, shows that in the months of April 
and May alone this branch had received $7,897.73 and expended 
$7,872.26, or more than double the amount admitted by Mr. 
Stayton, even omitting the receipts and expenditures for the 
month of June, on the last day of which his testimony was 
given. For that month the receipts of the Pennsylvania branch 
were $5,840.50 and the expenditures $5,259.11, or much larger 
sums for this single month than the total amount named by Mr. 
Stayton. The grand total of the receipts of the Pennsylvania 
division of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
up to and including August 31, according to the statement filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, was $19,959.98. 
The expenditures for that period were $19,951.13. 

The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment also 
worked through organizations with other names, as Mr. Stayton 
testified. (See p. 1247 of Senate investigation hearings.) 
Among these voluntary committees ” was voluntary committee 
No. 1 of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
(Inc.), which has filed its report with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. This report shows that this subsidiary of the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment had received 
$7,476.36 and expended $7,455.13 up to June 1. It was during 
this month that Mr. Stayton testified that his organization’s 
expenditures in Pennsylvania were about $3,500, and that the 
national offices received and expended the money for Penn- 
sylvania. Up to September 3 this voluntary committee received 
$5,292. The only expenditures it reported up to September 3 
totaled $2,868. 

The Voluntary Citizens Committee reports receipts of $7,387.37 
and expenditures of $6,626.84 up to June 1, leaving a balance 
of $760.53, which brought the June receipts up to $1,238.39, 
with June expenses of $828.29. The name of Charles S. Wood 
appears in this report as having received $200 and repaid $197. 

Charles S. Wood, in his testimony before the senatorial cam- 
paign committee on July 1, testified (p. 1271) in reply to the 
query whether he had anything to do with the collection of 
money, aside from certain collections in Pennsylvania: “ No; 
except that I have assisted sometimes in forming committees of 
our members that undertook to raise funds for it.“ He also 
testified (p. 1275) when asked if there was any other office 
besides his own in Pennsylvania connected with his organization 
that received any money: 


Only such as that of the Pennsylvania Committee for Modification of 
the Volstead Act. 


The Ralph Beaver Strasburger Modification League, a purely 
wet organization, filed a separate account showing $16,606 
spent. Mr. Greenfield, who is said to be a member of the 
modification league, reported that he had raised or given 
approximately $100,000 to the campaign fund. 

Contributions like the above are only a few out of the many 
made by friends or advocates of the outlawed liquor interests 
in the recent campaign. 


EFFECT OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


The American people are becoming more and more interested 
in the question of campaign contributions. How far does a 
contribution from a special interest place a Congressman or a 
Senator under obligation to that interest, and how far will he be 
diverted from serving the public interest because of such con- 
tributions? This question is being raised with reference to 
legitimate business throughout the Nation. What shall we say 
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with reference to contributions made to elect Congressmen and 
Senators by organizations and individuals who are trying to 
nullify the Constitution? Vast sums of meney have been raised 
and spent for this purpose. It should challenge the attention 
and the condemnation not only of Members of Congress but of 
every citizen of the United States who is friendly to consti- 
tutional government. 


PURPOSES OF WET ORGANIZATIONS 


Those wet organizations, in part financed by brewers and 
others interested in the return of licensed liquor, are shooting 
holes into the Constitution by methods that are tantamount to 
nullification. They are attempting to repeal the laws to enforce 
the Constitution without first altering the Constitution. The 
wine and beer propaganda has been used as advertising to 
interest possible members and draw them into this organiza- 
tion, as Mr. Stayton admitted, in part, in his testimony (p. 
re of hearings) under examination by Senator Gorr, as 
ollows: 


Senator Gorr. Let me read you the eighteenth amendment [reading] : 

“Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited.” 

How can you have an intoxicating wine or an intoxicating beer for 
beverage purposes by a modification of the Volstead Act and not be 
in conflict with the provisions of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. Sraxrox. It could not be done, and I think if our organization 
advocated any such thing we would be an evil organization; but we 
do not. s 

Senator Gorr. Is it not the hope that such is the purpose of your 
organization that draws to it membership and maintains it as a going 
concern? 

Mr. Srayroy. I have no doubt that that is effective in some cases, 
but I am absolutely sure that in many others it is not. 

Senator Gorr. Is it not true in a majority of cases? 


Their ultimate goal is the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
through its national chairman, admitted at the Senate investi- 
gation that modification of the Volstead Act was only viewed 
as a step in their fight to repeal the amendment. The follow- 
ing extract from the examination of Mr. Stayton (pp. 1499, 
1509) discloses this: 


Senator Gorr. I think you stated very frankly that it is not the 
modification of the Volstead Act that you seek to achieve so much as 
it is the repeal of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. Srarron. Perhaps I have hardly made myself completely clear. 
My business is in Baltimore, and I am going back to Baltimore, per- 
haps, to-night. I shall have to pass through Odenton, and it is neces- 
sary to pass through Odenton in order to get to Baltimore. Now, I 
think it is necessary to repeal the Volstead Act, or amend the Volstead 
Act, in order to get to the eighteenth amendment, but it is only inci- 
dental. Our ultimate destination is the repeal of the elghteenth . 
amendment, 

Senator Gorr. You must pass that way in order to get to your 
destination; that is all? 

Mr. Stayton. That is all. The purpose is the same, 

Senator Gorr. Your passing through that town is a mere incident. 
It is Baltimore you are seeking to reach? 

Mr. Stayron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorr. And it is the Volstend Act which stands In the way, 
you think, of the repeal of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. Sraxrox. Well, I think the repeal of the Volstead Act would be 
like getting one step up the stairs. E believe the repeal of the Vol- 
stead Act would satisfy a great many people of the United States and 
that there would be more respect for the law of this country, and 
therefore, as an entirely independent proposition I shall favor the 
amendment and then the repeal of the Volstead Act. But my purpose 
is to see the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 


When confronted with the nullification that would result from 
such repeal Mr. Stayton admitted on the stand that “ under 
such circumstances” he would not faver the repeal, question 
and answer being as follows (Senate hearings, p. 1501) : 


Senator Gorr. If we could repeal the Volstead Act to-morrow we 
would have the eighteenth amendment standing in the Constitution 
of the United States, without any law on the statute books to put it 
into execution. - 

Mr. Stayron. I would not favor the repeal of the Volstead law 
under such circumstances, but I think it might be enforced. 


Mr. Stayton referred to the State enforcement codes as pro- 
viding for enforcement of the Constitution if the Volstead Act 
was repealed, when Senator Goff asked concerning this point, 
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as appears from the following question and answer (Senate 
hearing, p. 1800): 


Senator Gorr. Have you considered the question of what would 
occur between the modification of the Volstead Act and the repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment? If there was not a law similar to the 
Volstead Act, you would have the Constitution of the United States 
noneffective because of no law to put into execution, 

Mr. Srarrox. No, sir. If that happened to-day, if the Volstead Act 
were repealed to-day; in 46 States of the United States you would have 
laws more stringent than the Volstead Act, 


Those very laws have been attacked in the past election 
by Mr. Stayton’s group. In his testimony (p. 1248 of the 
Senate hearings), he told of the work of the “political de- 
partment,” as he termed it, in the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, thus: 


Mr. Sraxrox. Similarly the law which we drew was passed in Wis- 
consin, and there is to be a referendum there this autumn. 

In other States which have the initiative and referendum laws we 
have circulated petitions; so that we now have petitions, either filed 
or under way, in Montana, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Nevada, and 
California, besides New York and Wisconsin. 

Our political department, then, is carrying on the work either of 
getting the petitions signed or of carrying on the necessary campaign 
to convince the voters that they should vote “aye” on that referen- 
dum. In a general way that is the work of the political department. 


REFERENDA ELECTIONS 


The referenda elections held in the United States were not 
enlightening, because some were legal and others had no legal 
or binding effect. The dry forces of the Nation, headed by 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, and the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, after careful consideration of the whole 
matter, took the following action concerning it: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States provides the only 
methods for its own amendment, and does not authorize a referendum 
on constitutional provisions or Federal laws, we are opposed to any 
referendum, national or in any State, tending to defeat or nullify 
the Federal Constitution or Federal laws for its enforcement. Such 
referenda have no legal value or binding effect and tend to undermine 
the Constitution and our Federal system of representative govern- 
ment. We, therefore, urge the friends of prohibition not to be di- 
verted from the real issue, which is that of electing men and women 
to office, local, State, and national, who will maintain and enforce 
throughout the Nation the established policy of prohibition. 

The Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate has clearly 
stated the case in the following words: “The Constitution is a grant 
of powers, These powers are limited, and such limitations are not to 
be transcended. A national referendum is not provided for, and it is 
not our belief that it was in the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution that a referendum would ever be attempted.” 


STRAW VOTES 


Referendum elections which had no legal or binding effect 
were held in New York, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

The New York and Illinois referenda proposed to substitute 
for the present half per cent definition a new definition, includ- 
ing only those liquors which are intoxicating in fact, in accord- 
ance with the laws of the respective States. These referenda 
will have little or no weight, since this is a representative 
Government. Changes in Federal law must be made by Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and not by referenda votes. Referenda 
such as these have been characterized by Senator BORAH as 
follows: 


If this referendum interrogatory has any meaning at all, it is that 
every State shall determine for itself its own construction of and obli- 
gation to the Constitution of the United States, and that construction 
is to bind the Federal Government. That doctrine was shot to death 
at the Battle of the Wilderness, A reunited and disenthralled and 
happy Nation has put it behind us for all time. Now, what these advo- 
cates of the referendum want, when they speak candidly and plainly, 
is the right to sell and transport intoxicating Hquor. What they want 
is to transfer the control of this question to the States, and these 
things they want to do by nullifying the Constitution instead of amend- 
ing it. The only way to meet the proposition which they have in mind 
is to submit, if they wish to employ referendum, the question of whether 
we shall amend the Constitution—submit it in the way provided by the 
Constitution, That is not only the candid way but the only effective 
way to deal with the subject. 


SENATOR WALSH ON THE REFERENDUM 


Senator WatsH of Montana, in an article in the New York 
Times, discusses the proposal to submit prohibition to a na- 
tional referendum. He calls attention to the fact that prohi- 
bition came only after 33 States had gone dry, after two-thirds 
of both houses of the national legislature had been elected to 
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submit the amendment, and after legislatures had been elected 
in all but two of the States to ratify it. The intensity of feel- 
ing now displayed against the amendment, in Senator WaAtsH’s 
opinion, proceeds largely from those who were opposed to it 
from the beginning and from the vast business interests that 
were affected adversely by it. Senator Wats calls attention 
to the fact that on the last real test the drys showed an over- 
whelming majority in Congress and that Congress is aware of 
the sentiment in the various districts of the country. 


What simplicity on the part of the drys or the near drys this pro- 
posal for a referendum implies. They are not supposed to realize that 
it is a transparent sham. The wets who ask it have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. If it goes against them they are no worse off 
than they are now. Moreover, the cause of the drys will not be per- 
ceptibly improved. Can anyone believe that if on a national referendum 
the policy of the existing law should be approved the State of New 
York will reenact its enforcement law? No one is credulous enough 
to believe that it would be regardful of the general views any more 
than it is now, 

Such a referendum is not sanctioned by the Constitution. The Na- 
tional Government was organized on a representative system. Publie 
sentiment can make itself felt on a question such as this in a manner 
provided by the Constitution by the election of Members of Congress 
who will vote for the submission of a resolution to repeal or modify 
the eighteenth amendment, or repeal the Volstead Act, or against any 
change. 

It is thus the Constitution contemplated that the citizen should 
express his views upon the questions proper for the consideration of 
Congress. 


The proposal itself submitted in New York is indefensible. 
It has already been passed upon by State and Federal Supreme 
Courts and has been declared unenforceable. In that opinion 
law enforcement officials have agreed. The decision of the 
Sune Court (Ruppert v. Caffey, 251 U. S.) on this point 


The legislation and decisions of the highest courts of nearly all the 
States establish that it is deemed impossible to effectively enforce either 
prohibitory laws or other laws merely regulating the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor if liability or inclusion within the law is 
made to depend upon the issuable fact whether or not a particular 
liquor made or sold as a beverage is intoxicating. 


REPEAL OF STATE CODES 


Referenda petitions filed by radical foes of prohibition 
brought the question of repeal of State enforcement codes on 
the ballots of four States—California, Colorado, Missouri, and 
Montana. The repeal of these laws would leave to the Federal 
Government the whole task of enforcement and would place the 
State in the position of refusing to fulfill its duty, under the 
second section of the amendment, to enforce this part of the 
Constitution. 

The repealers were defeated by over 275,000 majority in Mis- 
souri, 46,994 in Colorado, and about 65,000 in California, In 
Montana the State code was repealed by 4,500, but the wet vote 
was 15,000 below their previous total. 


THE WISCONSIN BEER VOTE 


The referendum election in Wisconsin was on an equally 
indefensible proposal. It was a vote for 2.75 per cent beer. 
Such precedents as exist for the inclusion of such a provision 
in a prohibition law prove its unworkable nature. Such beer 
would be about the same strength as preprohibition beer, which 
the courts repeatedly held was intoxicating, as a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. It was the Wisconsin Supreme Court that 
affirmed the instruction given by a trial court—Briffit v. State, 
58 Wis, 39—to the effect that beer was an intoxicating liquor, 
in these words: 


I think a man must be almost a driveling idiot who does not know 
what beer is. I do not think it Is necessary to prove what it is. 


Full-page advertisements, paid for by brewers, by the Wis- 
consin division of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, by Fred Pabst and by J. J. Seelman, for the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, Washington, 
D. C., were published throughout the State urging yes votes 
for this referendum. 

WISCONSIN’S REFERENDUM EXPENDITURES 


In Wisconsin where there was a referendum on 2.75 per cent 
beer, the brewers and the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment used full-page advertisements in many of the news- 
papers throughout the State urging a “yes” vote on election 
day. Among such advertisements one headed “You can't be 
neutral” was paid for by the Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis. At the head of the advertisements a printed 
line declares that. this concern authorized and paid for it. One 
such publication in the Wisconsin News was priced at $672 
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and another at $616, Just how many thousands of dollars were 
poured into the Wisconsin referendum fight by the brewers has 
not been revealed. 

In the papers reaching the rural sections of the State of 
Wisconsin, such as The Whitehall Times, the Kewaunee Enter- 
prise, the Oconto County Reporter, the Ripon Weekly Press, 
The Elkhorn Independent, the Mauston Star, the Fenimore 
Times, and the Dodgeville, full-page advertisements under the 
heading “The farmer's sacrifices to prohibition” were pub- 
lished. The name of the Wisconsin division of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment, Milwaukee, Wis., 
was printed in bold letters at the bottom of these advertise- 
ments. Either at the top or the bottom of these advertise- 
ments appeared a line, in smaller type, reading thus, This 
advertisement authorized and paid for ($———) by J. J. 
Seelman for Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
Washington, D. C.“ In the parentheses appeared the amount 
paid for the ad. 

The wet New York referendum did not get a majority of 
the votes in the State, although it did receive a majority of the 
votes actually east. More than a half a million voters failed to 
vote on the referendum. Hundreds of thousands of others 
absented themselves from the polls, the two leading guberna- 
torial candidates running 345,707 behind the leaders two years 
ago. Practically the full wet vote was delivered, since those 
having a direct or personal interest in the attack upon any law 
rarely fail to vote. Many dry leaders, on the other hand, had 
urged their groups to ignore the referendum entirely. 

In Illinois, with a similar referendum, also generally ignored 
by the drys, the wets received 300,000 fewer votes than they 
had a few years previous, while the two dry candidates for 
Congressmen at Large, Messrs. Yates and Rathbone, rolled up 
majorities of 375,000 oyer their wet opponents. 

In Nevada the referendum was on an action taken by the 
legislature calling upon Congress to provide for a Federal 
constitutional convention, There was little interest in this 
referendum election because every one knew that no convention 
could be called until 32 States joined in the call and this would 
probably never occur. The proponents of the convention, after 
a vigorous campaign, got a majority of those voting on the 
question, but not a majority of all the votes cast at the 
election. 

REFERENDUM IN ELECTION OF CONGRESS 

The true national referendum held at the last election is one 
to which the wets make little reference. Under our system of 
government the only official and proper test of national senti- 
ment on Federal questions is in the election of Members of 
Congress. 

This national referendum returned to Congress 296 Members 
of the present House who have dry records, while of the 39 
new Members elected at leust 25 are dry, as their records or 
public statements indicate, while others who are not classed 
among believers in the theory of prohibition or among the 
“drys” have let it be known that they would not support any 
moyement to repeal the Federal prohibition enforcement law. 

The election of United States Senators was equally signifi- 
cant in its reyelation of the popular attitude on this question. 
Twenty-six of the 35 United States Senators elected are counted 
as drys from their records or public utterances. In both 
branches of Congress the dry majority is between 70 and 75 
per cent of the total in each of the political parties. This is the 
yerdict of the repeated national referenda on prohibition. 


NULLIFICATION THE ISSUE 


The issue of nullification of the Constitution, boldly raised by 
some of the wets and less frankly but no less truly proposed by 
the more cautious of that group, is the most important one 
before the American people. Rarely has such a course of action 
been proposed in our history. On those rare occasions when it 
was suggested it was at once denounced and exposed. This doc- 
trine was repudiated by Jefferson Davis, who denounced it in 
his farewell address in the United States Senate before leaying 
to take his part in the fight of the South for secession: 


I hope none who hear me will confound this expression of mine with 
the advocacy of the right of a State to remain in the Union and to 
disregard its constitutional obligations by the nullification of the law. 
Such is not my theory. WNullification and secession, so often con- 
founded, are indeed antagonistic principles. 


This discredited doctrine has not raised its head in decent 
society for many years. Not until the outlawed liquor interests 
resurrected it, hoping to revive the business which enabled 
them to make a lazy living out of the vices and weaknesses 
of their fellowmen, has there been any demand that the 
Constitution be treated as “a scrap of paper.” 

There are hours in the history of every republic when the 
majority must arouse itself or the government will fall. We 
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seem to be rapidly approaching such a crisis. Those who are 
willing to wreck the greatest republic in the world for the 
profit of making or the pleasure of drinking intoxicating 
liquors must be squarely met by those who place patriotism 
above prejudice and self-sacrifice above selfish gain; public 
welfare above private advantage. With no distinction of 
creed, or race, or any of the differences that divide man, that 
must be the line-up in the greatest conflict for America in the 
present age; for the Constitution or against it. By that, we 
must test the loyalty and the honor of every one who claims 
the honor of American citizenship, as well as of all those who 
seek to serve the Nation in positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. On that issue, the Nation stands or falls. Few 
can believe it will full. I am convinced that no minority 
group, however forgetful of their obligations as eiti- 
zens, can ever persuade the people of this Nation to trample 
upon the character of our freedom, but that majority needs 
to be reminded that „Eternal vigilance is the price of 
freedom.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Colorado has 1 hour 
remaining and the gentleman from Michigan has 16 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines]. [Applause.] 


* INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this is the second supply 
bill to be considered at the present session of Congress, and is 
for the Interior Department and all of its bureaus covering its 
activities both in Washington and in the field service. 

It carries recommendations for appropriation of $259,386,910. 
Of this amount $222,708,460 is for pensions; $12,599,685 is for 
the Indian Service; $22,975,550 for the General Land Office; 
$11,618,800 is for the Reclamation Service; $3,362,715 for the 


Mr. Chairman, how does the time 


National Parks; $921,220 for the Bureau of Education; and 


other miscellaneous items making up the total. 
This bill carries $1,151,686 less than the estimates of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill was the 
first of our big supply bills considered at this session of 
Congress. 

It recommended an appropriation for the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the sum of $137,371,093, almost $2,000,000 less than 
the estimates of the Bureau of the Budget, and it recommended 
for the Post Office Department the sum of $753,483,155, or 
approximately four and one-half million dollars less than the 
Budget estimates, 


CONGRESS RESPONSIBLE FOR ECONOMY 


It has been so repeatedly stated that Congress is extrava- 
gant and that the Executive is alone responsible for economy 
that it is worth repeating in order to emphasize it, and to 
invite the attention of the people of the country to it, that 
Congress, Since the Bureau of the Budget was created in 1922. 
has reduced the estimates of that bureau and has actually 
appropriated $351,000,000 less than the Budget estimates. 


HOW APPROPRIATION BILLS ARE PREPARED 


I think but few people throughout the country appreciate 
the laborious work done by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and they do not understand that the committee requires a 
justification by the heads of the various bureaus of the several 
departments of the Government for which appropriations are 
made of every item that goes to make up an appropriation bill. 

The printed hearings upon the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill cover a volume of 1,110 pages, of the Treasury 
Department 651 pages, and the Post Office appropriation bill 
260 pages. Every item in these bills is explained and justi- 
fied, and as the result of these hearings, as above stated, there 
has been four and one-half million dollars less appropriated 
in the Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation 
bills and $1,151,686 less in the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill than was estimated by the Bureau of the Budget, or 
a total saving of more than $5,600,000. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1923 COMPARED WITH APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1027 


The total estimates of appropriations for all governmental 
expenditures by the Bureau of the Budget for 1928 aggregate 
$4.014,571,124.60. 

The amount of appropriations and expenditures for the year 
1927 aggregate $3,998,027,396.48. 

The following is a table showing the estimates of appropria- 
tions for 1928 compared with appropriations for 1927; 


Current budget and 227 appropriations 
Estimates of 
appropriations, | APPropriations, 
1928, 7 
Legislative establishment ...........----...-.--}| $16,174, 988. 78 $17, 834, 919. 57 
Wseculive ONG... ooo os AADS SEE 438, 460. 00 819, 460, 00 
Independent establishments: 
laska relief funds 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
Alien Property Custodian $8, 000. 00 130, 650. 00 
American Battle Monuments Commission 600, 000. 00 800, 000. 00 
ies RTPN Memoria) Bridge Commission 2, 500, 000. 00 2, 500, 000. 00 
390, 000. 00 1 285, 220. 00 
570. 000. 00 614, 224. 64 
210, 350, 00 210, 350. 00 
1, 002, 742. 00 1, 001, 502. 00 
Carl aola] auka 
mployees“ iena ` 7 
Board for Vocational Education 8, 165, 220. 00 8, 210, 620. 00 
Federal Power Commission... 2....-...---- 42, 500. 00 32, 400. 00 
Federal Trade Commission. 954, 350. 00 997, 000. 00 
General Accounting Office. ................ 3, 783, 000. 00 3, 859, 960. 00 
Housing Corporatioorn 564, 236. 00 673, 308. 00 
Interstate Commerce Commission 6, 104, 967, 00 6, 153, 157. 00 
e Advisory Committee f for Aero- 

Gs ascitic nop eee a dene onan sue en mas 523, 000, 00 513, 000. 00 
Public Buildings Commission_____..._- E 260, 000. 00 
Public si cope and Public Parks of the 

National Capital 2, 422, 950. 00 2, 306, 850. 00 
Smithsonian Waden and National 
M 900, 871. 00 “893, 301. 00 
Tariff A 682, 000. 00 699, 000. 00 
United e Board.. 3, 945. 00 345. 00 
Jnited States Shipping, ere. 12, 290, 000. 00 24, 198, 574. 00 
United States Veterans’ Bureau 475, 400, 000. 00 462, 965, 000. 00 
Other independent offices, etc =- [+202 161, 000. 00 


Total, Executive Office and independent 


establishments 2--22-0-a- nana 520, 402, 641. 00 521, 049, 936. 64 
Department of Agriculture 344, 487, 820. 00 139, 635, 823. 00 
Department of Commerce. a 35, 240, 430. 00 30, 632, 847. 00 
Department of the Interior. 25, 717, 596. 00 252, 962, 318. 00 
Department of Justice 2 25, 895, 349. 50 25, 628, 707. 00 
Depart ment of Labor A 8, 558, 540. 00 9, 561, 305. 00 
Navy Department 313, 815, 500. 00 822, 061, 975. 00 

SS 11, 969, 119. 41 17, 357, 062. 64 
Department 170, 468, 453. 00 176, 637, 465. 63 

War Department, including Panama Canal. 366, 722, 142.00 354. 345, 801. 16 
District of Columbia. . 388, 519, 800. 00 36, 532, 128. 00 


Total ordinary. 1, 987, 972, 448 67 


Reduction in principal of the public debt: 
Sinking fund 1ö 

Bean tion of securities from reserve 
ederal intermediate credit bank 
anaes tax receipts... ....-...--.-....| 
Redemption of bonds, etc., received as 
repayments of pri 5 and as interest 
payments on obligat of foreign gov- 

emmment 


354, 157, 085. 00 


800, 000. 00 


208, 672, 475. 93 


Principal of the public debt. 
Interest on the public debt. 


able from the Treasury. 
Pa a ce Department and Postal Sery- 
ice, payable from postal revenues 


Total, including Post Office Depart- 
ment and Postal Service.. 4,014, 571, 124. 60 | 3, 998, 027,396. 48 


757, 969, 115. 00 


he Board of 


The above table, of course, includes what are known as per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations, which, among other 
things, include the principal and interest paid annually upon 
the public debt, and includes the cost of the Postal Service, paid 
out of the postal revenues, except that the deficiency in the 
postal revenues is appropriated from the other money in the 
Treasury. 


5 for the Railroad Labor Board for 1927 were made available for 
expenses of Mediation. 


SOURCES OF FEDERAL REVENUES 


In this connection permit me to call attention to the sources 
from which we derive our money to run the Government, which 
is shown by Table A, which I will ask to be inserted at this 
place: 

T A.— esclusi tal d 
ABLE ummary ( reins of — eae postal erpendi- 


8, 962, 755, 690. 14 
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TABLE A—Summary (exclusive of Portes revenues and postor expendi- 
tures paid from posta enues )—Continued 


Estimated, 1923 | Estimated, 1927 | Estimated, 1926 


9 
‘otal expen 


This table shows that our actual receipts, exclusive of the 
postal revenues, for the year 1926 amounted to $3,962,755,690.14, 
and that it is estimated we will receive during the current 
year ending June 30, 1927, a little more than $4,000,000,000. 

The postal receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
amounted to $659,819,801.08, and the deficit for that year to 
be paid from the Treasury amounted to $37,906,118.07. 

There was an actual excess of receipts from all sources over 
and above expenditures for all purposes for the past fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1926, of $377,767,816.64. 

It is estimated for this year, in round numbers, that the 
excess of receipts over expenditures will amount to approxi- 
mately $383,000,000, 


DISPOSITION OF TREASURY SURPLUS 


A large surplus in the Treasury leads to extravagance. It 
is a constant temptation. The bill to aid the farmers in the 
marketing of their farm products, considered at length, but 
which failed of passage at the last session of Congress, would 
have authorized the advancement of $375,000,000 for that pur- 

. This need continues more pressing and this Congress 
should not longer delay the consideration and enactment of 
legislation which will bring relief to the farmers of the 
country. 

The minority have a plan pending in Congress to amend 
the revenue law by reducing the corporation tax from 1314 
per cent to 11 per cent, and by repealing the automobile, 
amusement, club dues, and produce stamp taxes. The Presi- 
dent recommends preferably a return of a part of the taxes, 
after they had been passed on to the consumer, or second, that 
the surplus be applied to a further reduction of the public 
debt. 

I favor, first, farm legislation; second, a general, perma- 
nent reduction of taxes at this session, as recommended by 
the minority; and third, application of the surplus to the 
further reduction of the publie debt. 


SOME OF THE ITEMS OF THE TREASURY, Post OFFICE, AND INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILLS REVIEWED 
RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


I want to discuss a few of the items in these two appropria- 
tion bills. The sum of $105,506,000 is for the rural-mail service. 
This service was inaugurated during the second administration 
of President Grover Cleveland, when William L. Wilson, of 
West Virginia, was Postmaster General. A small initial appro- 
priation was first made for experimental purposes and three 
rural routes in West Virginia were inaugurated. How greatly 
this service is appreciated and how much it has grown may be 
seen from the statement that there were only 82 routes in 
operation in 1897, whereas at the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, or 30 years after its inauguration, there were 
45,318 rural routes, and of these 1,272 were in my own State of 
Oklahoma. I think no appropriation is more easily justified 
than this one, The appropriation for the year 1897 was ouly 
$40,000. For the last fiscal year it was $88,350,000, and for the 
current year for this item there was an appropriation of $105,- 
600,000. This item has been decreased in the present bill by 
$94,000. The hearings disclose that the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General assured the committee that this appropriation 
would be ample. It is anticipated that all new routes that may 
be needed during the coming year will be provided for by this 
appropriation. The newer States are of course more deeply 
interested in this item than the older ones, for the reason that 
few, if any, new routes or changes in old routes are needed in 
the Eastern States. 

With rural-mail facilities the farmers are able to receive 
letters at their doors daily and are enabled to take daily papers 
and keep up with the current news of the day and the daily 
market quotations, This service is of very great value to them, 
and it should be enlarged and extended so that every com- 
munity throughout the country may receive its benefits. 


328 
THE INDIAN SERVICE 


For the Bureau of Indian Affairs there is an appropriation 
for educational purposes of $6,383,700, an increase of $97,500 
and in addition $49,000 expended from tribal funds. More 
than half of the appropriation for the Indian Service is for 
educational p 

The item for relief of distress and conservation of health is 
$988,000, an increase of $157,000. Both items are justified. 
There has been a pressing need for years for increased appro- 
priations for health work to combat tuberculosis, trachoma, and 
other diseases prevalent among the Indians and from year to 
year urgently recommended. 

The bill carries $150,000 in aid of rural schools in eastern 
Oklahoma in lieu of taxes not received from nontaxable Indian 
lands under the several agreements. 

For the Sequoyah Orphan Training School $77,500 is appro- 
priated. This is the only exclusively orphan school in the 
United States where none but restricted Indian children may 
attend and it has now a capacity of 300. For the Indian 
School at Eufaula, Okla., $38,250, and for the Euchee School 
at Sapulpa, Okla., $35,750 is appropriated from the Federal 
Treasury, inasmuch as the Creek tribal funds heretofore used 
for these two tribal schools are exhausted. 

In addition, the bill carries the usual appropriations for the 
office of the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes and 
the other branches of the Indian Service in Oklahoma. 

NUMBER OF INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OKLAHOMA 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs in its report estimates that 
there are 349,876 Indians in the United States. A great many 
of them are free of any Federal supervision. Of this number, 
it is estimated there are 120,487 in Oklahoma. There were 
enrolled as members of the Five Civilized Tribes 101,506. Of 
this number, approximately 75,000 were Indians by blood. 

In the summer of 1926 a census of the living restricted In- 
dians of the Five Civilized Tribes was taken. The report 
shows there are 9,100 restricted full-blood enrolled members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes living and 2,286 restricted mem- 
bers of one-half or more Indian blood, making a total of 11,386 
living enrolled restricted Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
divided by nations as follows: 


Cherokee Nation: Of the full blood, 2,621; half or more Indian 
blood, 720; total, 3,341; 

Choctaw Nation: Of the full blood, 2,527; half or more Indian 
blood, 445; total, 2,972; 

Chickasaw Nation: Of the full blood, 1,261; half or more Indian 
blood, 435; total, 1,696; 

Creek Nation: Of the full blood, 2,221; half or more Indian blood, 
539; total, 2,760; and 

Seminole Nation: Of the full blood, 470; half or more Indian blood, 
147; total, 617. 


It is not generally known, even in my own State, that there 
are in all 33 Indian tribes in Oklahoma, and the aggregate 
number of all the Indians in Oklahoma, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, is 120,487. 


PENSIONS 


There is appropriated for pensions in this bill 5222, 708,460 
for the coming fiscal year. The following interesting editorial 
from the Washington Post reviews the cost of pensions to the 
Government: 

THE COST OF PENSIONS 

The Commissioner of Pensions in his annual report discloses the 
fact that the pension roll for the past fiscal year has lost nearly 
11,000 names. The roll of Civil War soldier pensioners has been re- 
duced by nearly 20,000, and that of widow pensioners by more than 
14,000. These losses were offset considerably by a gain of over 20,000 
to the Spanish War soldier roll, and more than 2,000 to the accom- 
panying widow roll, 

There are still 106,000 Civil War veterans on the pension rolls, 
226,000 Civil War widows, 122,000 Spanish War veterans, and 20,000 
Spanish War widows. Nine soldiers of the war with Mexico still 
recelye monthly checks from the Pension Office, and 20 widows whose 
husbands served in the war of 1812 still are listed. 

The pension system dates back to 1790. From that time to date 
more than $7,000,000,000 has been distributed to pensioners, of which 
more than $6,000,000,000 has been paid on account of the Civil War, 
and $181,000,000 on account of the war with Spain. The Revolution- 
ary War cost only $70,000,000 in pensions, 

Wars must be paid for many years after armistices and treaties 
are signed. Since the average pension paid to a Civil War veteran is 
$802.64 and a widow $378.86, that war alone will cost during the 
coming year in the neighborhood of $170,000,000. Although many 
names will be removed from the pension bureau lists during the year, 
the payments to veterans and widows of the World War, administered 
by another bureau, are bound to imcrease, The present-day cost of 
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the Civil War is staggering, but few will be found who will not admit 
that the preservation of this billion-dollar country was worth every 
cent of the cost. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FROM 1791 TO 1926, INCLUSIVE 


The expenditures for the first 15 months of Washington’s 
administration were $4,269,027. I am herewith inserting a 
table showing the expenditures by the Government for the 
fiscal years from 1791 to 1926, inclusive. 


Erpenditures of the United States Government, 5 al 
eine » by fiscal years, from 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES CHARGEABLE AGAINST ORDINARY &ECKIPTS 


$4, 269, 027 $69, 070, 977 
5, 079, 532 63, 130, 508 

6, 546, 645 
474.761. 819 
83 740, Tag 


' 539, 809 


1 
2 
— 
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5 8 25 

— 

or 

oo 


Dont 
88888 
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S 
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443. 368, 583 
605, 072. 179 


SREBRNE 


18, 952, 141. 180 
6, 141, 745, 240 
4, 891, 106, 819 
8, 618, 037. ae 


74, 185, 270 


The Government has no money except that which it takes 
from the peopie through taxation, either direct or indirect. I 
believe in and have tried to practice the most rigid economy. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT WOULD AID ECONOMY 


I have introduced and there is pending before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, House Joint Resolution No. 20, author- 
izing and empowering the President of the United States to 
veto separate items of an appropriation: bill. The constitution 
of my own State of Oklahoma contains a similar provision, as 
do the later constitutions of all the States. The governors 
of practically all of the States have indorsed this proposed 
amendment. There is no objection to it except that of our ro- 
luctance to amend the Constitution of the United States. This 
provision would enable the President of the United States to 
reduce expenditures where large sums are added as riders to 
appropriation bills during the closing days of Congress. 

OUR PUBLIC DEBT 


Our public debt amounted on June 30, 1926, to $19,643,216,315, 
upon which we pay an average rate of interest of 4.1 per cent. 
Most of cur outstanding obligations bear 4½ per cent. Some of 
our temporary certificates bear less, making an average rate 


— 
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for all of 4.1 per cent. All sums paid upon the principal by our 
foreign debtors are applied to the reduction of the public debt, 
and in addition much of the interest, because foreign govern- 
ments are permitted to pay their indebtedness in our own 
obligations. In addition to this we pay 214 per cent on what we 


term our domestic indebtedness. Most of our indebtedness 
with foreign governments has been funded. I voted against 
these settlements because they show a loss to the taxpayers of 
our country of the sum of $10,705,618,006.90, as shown by the 
following table: 


Losses on foretgn-debt settlements z 


Countries 


780, 000. 00 
000, 000. 00 
830, 000. 00 
000, 000. 00 
000, 000. 00 
000, 000. 00 
$89, 000. 00 
000, 000. 00 
775, 000. 00 
030, 000. 00 
560, 000. 00 
590, 000. 00 
850, 000. 00 


Settlement made on British basis. 


This amount would have paid more than one-half of our 
publie debt and would have greatly relieved the taxpayers of 
our country and have permitted us to greatly reduce the taxes 
upon our own people. These foreign-debt settlements can not 
be justified. 

The people throughout the country generally do not appre- 
ciate that because of the discriminatory tariff legislation that 
the exchange value of the farmer's dollar is worth only 60.3 
cents, and that therefore the farmer loses 39.7 cents in exchange 
value out of every dollar expended by him. 


THE BUDGET BURBAU: A REFORM URGED BY WOODROW WILSON 


The present administration takes great credit for the Bureau 
of the Budget. It was one of the many reforms urged upon 
the country by President Wilson, who repeatedly recommended 
the Budget system; and Congressmen Fitzgerald, of New York, 
and Sherley, of Kentucky, during the Wilson administration 
urged such a reform. It was finally passed, but President Wil- 
son was compelled to veto it because the Department of Justice 
advised that the removal of the Comptroller General by joint 
resolution of Congress was unconstitutional. President Wilson 
urged that this provision be modified so as to meet with the 
requirements of the Constitution, but a Republican Congress 
withheld action upon it until the succeeding Congress in order 
to claim a political benefit. I voted for the Budget system and 
made a speech favoring the bill when it passed the House in 
1920 and was appointed as a member of the first committee 
during the session of Congress which ended March 4, 1921. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
there are two matters to which I want to refer in this brief 
time. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursgaw! told us a 
right good gall story yesterday. I have a gall story to tell 
myself. A man went to a surgeon for examination and diag- 
nosis. The surgeon, after examining him, said, Tou have a 
very serious gall trouble; I do not see anything that will help 
you much except an operation.” The man said, “ Well, doctor, 
what will you charge me for that operation?” The doctor 
answered, “I never have performed that operation for less 
than $500.” The patient replied, “Ob, doctor, I thought you 
said I was the one that had gall trouble.“ [Laughter.] 

I' rather think the Tammany bunch, as they are called, the 
bunch that led the bitter fight yesterday afternoon against pro- 
hibition, are the crowd that have the gall trouble and need the 
operation. [Laughter.] 

The things that have been shown this afternoon, the bitter 
things that were said yesterday, designating our prohibition 
bunch by such terms as hypocrites, grafters, and once, I think, 
thieves—after all that was said about the amount of money 
that the Anti-Saloon Leagne has been extracting from the 
pockets of the good people for a campaign fund, and then when 
we come to what was shown here this afternoon, I am reminded 
again of the negro woman in Mississippi, the mother of three 
bastard children. A new and strange woman came into the 
neighborhood, and this mother of the bastard children advised 
one of her friends not to associate with that woman because 
she had a sister that was the mother of a bastard. 


Date of š Interest to be 
Wenk Punded principa received Total 


$727, 830, 500 00 | $1, 041, 597, 000. 00 _{$1, 191, 052, 000. 00 $463, 221, 500. 00 
312, 811, 433. 88 252, 890, 000. 00 „854. 000. 00 15, 042, 566. 12 
33, 331, 140. 00 133, 331, 000. 00 428, 000. 00 6, 096, 860. 00 
21, 685, 055. 00 121, 695, 000. 00 25, 658, 000 00 3. 962, 945. 00 

6, 847, 674, 104. 17 | 9, 708, 828, 000. 00 |11, 474, 900, 000.00 | 4, 627, 225, 806. 83 
11, 105, 965, 000. 00 | 1 11, 105, 965, 000. 00 114, 172, 000. 00. 2, 008, 207, 000. 00 
4, 693, 240. 00 1 4, 693, 000. 00 , 538, 000. 00 834, 760. 00 
2, 407, 677, 500.00 | 4. 923, 820, 000. 00 | 5, 821,552, 000.00 | 3,413, 874, 500. 00 
13, 958, 635. 00 1 13, 959, 000. 00 16, 464, 000. 00 2, 505, 365, 00 
14, 531, 940. 00 114, 582, 000, 00 17, 191, 000. 00 2, 659, 060. 00 

435, 687, 550. 00 1435, 688,000.00 | 509. 058, 000, 00 73, 370, 450. 00 
122, 508, 260. 05 107, 488, 000. 00 127, 122, 000, 00 4, 615, 739, 95 
95, 177, 635. 00 154, 651, 000, 00 179, 179, 000. 00 84. 001, 365, 00 


27, 819, 134, 000. 00 b 849, 158, 000. 00 10, 705, 613, 006. 90 


But I took the floor to speak on another question, that same 
old question that some of you gentlemen, as was said by Kip- 
ling, “ did not understand and,” perhaps, “ could not understand 
my position upon.” 

I was a little surprised when my friend the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] showed that he did not understand my 
position on it. I thought he was in a position to get it. That 
is the Howard University question. 

Now, I want to emphasize again that my position is not 
because it is an institution for the education of the Negro 
race. I am objecting to this appropriation for this institution 
as I am against the Mississippi mosquito—I do not like the 
way it gets its living. [Laughter.] 

This bill proposes to appropriate to Howard University 
$368,000. That would be about 5 per cent on an endowment 
of something like $7,000,000. There is hardly an institution 
for white people in the State in which I live that has an en- 
dowment of one-tenth of that amount, and yet. you ask me to 
vote under these conditions“for an appropriation of this kind. 

Again, this appropriation proposed in the bill is about one- 
third larger than the whole appropriation made to the Bureau 
of Education in the Interior Department. It is only about 10 
per cent smaller than the appropriations made to both the 
Bureau of Edueation and the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf. You are pyramiding that much in the way of Goyern- 
ment appropriations to this one institution, 

Again, it is the only institution, so far as I know, in the Na- 
tion for white people, Indians, Negroes, or anybody else that 
the National Government is sustaining for the purpose of uni- 
versity education. 

Now, my friend from Texas said with great vigor last year, 
as if I did not know it, that they are preparing doctors and 
the race needs doctors; that they are preparing nurses and the 
race needs nurses. I accept that proposition, but the question 
is, Does that justify an appropriation of Federal money for an 
institution in a way that is foreign to all of our national plans 
and ideals along the education line and for a purpose which is 
the easiest purpose in Americz to raise money for by public 
subscription? 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regardless of politics the negro has found 
out that the southern man is his truest friend. They come to 
us for everything they really want; they do not go to their 
other brethren ; they come to us because they know that we are 
their friends. We can not afford to turn them down nor to turn 
their university down. That is my position. 

Mr. LOWREY. My position is that it is the easiest cause I 
know of in all American philanthropy to raise money for by con- 
tributions. As you have said over and over, it is a cause for 
which this District could afford to come forward and make 
contributions. . 

Mr. BLANTON. But they will not do it. 

Mr. LOWREY. Why shonld we yote out of the Public Treas- 
ury of the people year after year large appropriations, larger 
than we give the whole Bureau of Education, as large as we 
give the Bureau of Education and the Institution for Deaf in 
the District altogether—why should we vote that to an institu- 
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tion that really is not in a position to justify our voting away 
the public funds? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because it can not get the money in any 
other way. 

Mr. LOWREY. They raised $5,000,000 for Tuskegee and 
Hampton. I hold that if we would say this is not a govern- 
mental institution, it is not a thing for which we have a right 
to appropriate public funds, and make an appeal to the Nation 
on the same sentiment that is made here year after year, it 
would be the easiest thing to raise funds for it; but if we go on 
appropriating public funds year after year, voting out of the 
Treasury the money of the people, I say it is contrary to all 
the policies of our Government and contrary to the spirit of all 
other appropriations. Again let me remind you that there are 
nearly 5,000 young men and young women here in this District 
attending George Washington University. I asked a young 
man only yesterday what it was costing him, and he told me 
his tuition charges and fees will be between $250 and $300 a 
year. Those are struggling young people who need help. Why 
should we appropriate for this one institution and refuse all 
others? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
that I shall use all of the time allotted to me, because I desire 
to accommodate my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLY] who has labored so hard and so long and diligently 
in behalf of the toilers of the country. I understand that it is 
essential that his address get into the Recorp to-night, and for 
that reason I am going to limit myself as much as possible and 
then ask permission to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

I have listened with considerable interest to the debate that 
has been going on this afternoon. It has been interesting and 
entertaining. In connection with the address of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones], who is a remarkably clear thinker and 
always a yery forceful and eloquent speaker, I could not help 
but think that he would come nearer to the point if he suggested 
that he might not be out of line with the proposition made some 
months ago by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Reep, in the Nation’s Business, the organ of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, wherein he suggested in his splen- 
did article entitled, “If I were dictator for 48 hours,” among 
other things that he would do would be to abolish instanter the 
Interstate Commerce Commissior® I know that the country 
is not prepared for any such drastic movement as that, because 
the dislocations would be tremendous. As a consequence, I do 
not know that the best thought of the country would not revolt, 
and Senator Reep saw that himself and said that he knew that 
he was a sort of John the Baptist crying aloud in the wilder- 
ness, but prophesied that the day would come in this country 
when we would go back to fundamentals and recognize that 
competition ought to regulate the price of everything, of every 
commodity that we use, and should be the controlling factor 
in running even the great transportation agencies and industrial 
bodies brought into existence as a result of a demand for them 
and not by the fiat of any regulatory organization. Without 
wanting to be controversial with respect to the creation of any 
commission, I, as an American believing it is for the welfare 
of my country, hope that Senator Reen’s vision is that of a 
prophet. 

I hope to see the day when bureaus and commissions thut 
came not as “good tidings of a great joy” into our national 
life shall be abolished. I am not a railroad man to the extent 
that I am interested financially in them, but knowing that they 
are the fundamental basis of our transportation system, I want 
them to prosper; and how can the gentleman from Texas, our 
genial friend Mr. Jones, or any other gentleman expect new 
construction to go on when we have restricted the railroads 
to an earning capacity of 5½ per cent? If that be a fair gov- 
ernmental policy, then it was a mistake on the part of Con- 
gress to repeal the excess-profits tax. I voted for the repeal of 
that tax, and I voted against the Esch-Cummins bill, so that 
I am somewhat consistent. 

There is but one other observation which I desire to make, 
and I shall then content myself with extending the remarks 
which I make and in them invite the attention of the Congress 
to the development of our waterways, 

In connection with the effort of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, our good friend Mr. McKrown, who believes that he has 
a panacea for the ills affecting the agricultural toilers of the 
country, I fear that he will not get very far with his commis- 
sion. Like all others, its futility will be demonstrated in time. 
What affects the South to-day, not to the extent that it did 
years ago when I was a clerk in a cotton house, is that it is 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
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still a condensed-milk country with cows running wild. It is 
not self-sustaining. It is sloganized into the belief that cotton 
is king, and as long as they propose to make 18,000,000 bales 
of cotton when there is a world demand for only a little more 
than 10,000,000 bales, they may justly expect to flounder in the 
slough of despond. They have to learn to make just a sufficient 
quantity of cotton to command a fair price in the world market, 
and to make their own foodstuffs at home. 

It was a shrewd New Englander who made that apposite 
observation of the uneconomic attitude of the South, and the 
remark created such a profound impression upon me that I 
have never forgotten it, because slogans sometimes carry dy- 
namic force with them. It expressed an economic and agricul- 
tural truth tersely but eloquently. But it is through the 
folly of one generation that the next acquires its wisdom. The 
South will yet come into its own and flow with milk and 
honey. The day will be all the brighter; the night has been 
so long aud so dark. The teachers who have preached to make 
the farm of the South self-sustaining have not toiled in vain. 
The Gradys have not failed. For they never fail who labor in 
a great cause. A great many remedies have been offered for 
the agricultural ills of the West and South. I will therefore 
make bold to suggest a cure myself. Develop our waterways 
and then coordinate and unify them into the greatest trans- 
portation system in the world—a system necessary to maintain 
the commercial supremacy we have achieved, and make for the 
utilization of our fullest strength in the event the bugle blast 
shonld ever summon us to war again. Cato conquered the 
Roman mind and bent it to his will with Carthago delenda est. 
Carthage, her great commercial rival, was laid in ruins and 
Rome imperial power that ruled the world. So in every great 
movement in the beginning there are few torchbearers—a 
generation ago in the night of despair, for the prospects for 
waterways was dark indeed—a few brave spirits undaunteily 
held to their purpose—that of focusing the thought of the 
country on the fact that our rivers, tributaries, and lakes 
were our greatest national asset if properly used. Through 
flood control a nayigable system throughout the great 
Mississippi Valley was the song that Senator RANSDELL, James 
Smith, Walter Parker, Ray Miller, Riley Wilson, and a few 
other choice spirits sang until their voices, joined by multi- 
tudes of the converted, became a mighty chorus. To-day 
the Rivers and Harbors Organization, the Mississippi Valley 
Association, the Intercoastal Canal Association of Louisiana 
and Texas, and many similar institutions, for they have be- 
come institutions, are powers in the land. We are all rapidly 
driving ahead to a comprehensive study of our water re- 
sources, and in the near future I predict a survey for that 
purpose will be ordered. The Newland bill was the first ray 
of light in the direction of changing a terrible liability into a 
magnificent asset. A bill introduced by myself, II. R. 5025, car- 
rying out in a new and improved way the result that would 
have been achieved by the Newlands bill has been discussed 
from ocean to ocean. The sun is indeed rising gloriously 
for waterways, and before many years the Nation's grandeur 
will be reflected from her riyers and harbors. 

I believe the public is rapidly getting ready for a real big 
word picture of the larger economic development of the coun- 
try in aid of our permanent prosperity. 

At less than the amount the World War cost us we can do 
the following things: 

On all the great watersheds control the flood run-off, use it 
for power, irrigation, and navigation, and put an end to great 
floods and annual flood damage. 

Open navigation channels from the upper Missouri, the upper 
Mississippi, Chicago, and Pittsburgh to the Gulf. 

Create a navigable channel from the Gulf up the Rio Grande, 
across the Colorado, to Los Angeles. 

Create a navigation channel from the upper Mississippi agross 
the Rockies to the Pacific coast. 

Complete a channel from Boston to the Rio Grande. 

Build the Nicaragua Canal. 

Build all the terminals and boats required. 

I enjoy an intimate acquaintance with the friends of the 
waterway advocates I have mentioned. Some time since 
Walter Parker deliyered an address which crystallized in an 
impressive way the many conversations I had with him on the 
subject of new markets for American business through a 
remade economic enyironment. 

THE USE FOR BENEFICIAL PURPOSES IN PLACE OF WASTE IN DESTRUCTIVE 
FLOODS OF THE NATION'S WATER RESOURCES 


Annually the people of the United States pay about eleven 
and a half billion dollars in taxes. 
About 2,000,000 people are added to our population each 


year. 
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In periods of prosperity such as we have been witnessing, 
approximately fifty billions of new wealth are added to our 
national total every 12 months. 

A youthful country, with monster natural resources and free 
play for business enterprise alone could produce such results. 

Not many generations ago America was a wilderness. In the 
last hundred years the development of its resources was on a 
scale breaking all world records. 

We are now changing our status. Economie pressure is 
forcing us to find world markets for the products of our mills 
rather than for the raw products of our fields, forests, and 
mines. Ultimately, the United States will import raw material 
and foodstuffs on a larger scale. Some day the United States 
will be largely dependent upon foreign supplies of raw ma- 
terial and food just as the older developed nations of the world 
now are. 

Meanwhile, because of abundance, and because American 
business has developed a genius all its own, no governmental 
machinery for the guidance and development of the economic 
life of the United States, in the larger sense, has ever been 
created. Many bureaus, reporting to several departments, con- 
cern themselves with angles and parts of such problems, but 
the endeavor is not adequately coordinated nor comprehensively 
planned. In fact, a national policy, looking to the permanent 
economic welfare of the country as a whole, is yet to be formed. 
Such policy as may exist is vague, and subject to many throt- 
tling influences. 

Already there is a popular revolt against the economic 
lethargy shown by the Congress and the several more recent 
Washington administrations. 

The voters back home have learned that small-group effort 
avails but little and that large-group effort alone can fire the 
adminlistration and Congress to action. The immediate ob- 
jective is the economic development of the natural resources 
of the country. 

The farmers in the Missouri Valley and the West generally 
are demanding that their rivers be controlled and their sur- 
plus drainage be used for navigation and irrigation. 

The manufacturers of the Ohio Valley are demanding that 
floods be controlled and surplus waters be used for navigation 
and power. 

The people of the lower Mississippi are tired of floods, and 
are demanding that the Government put an end to muddling 
and place the flood drainage of the country in harness. 

Industries are demanding low-cost water power and lower 
cost transportation. 

Economists are insisting that interstate drainage, used for 
all beneficial purposes in place of wasted as destructive floods, 
will create a most valuable and entirely new economic margin, 
over and above normal profits, for American agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce. 

All of these varied interests agree in principle, and both 
Congress and the administration now reflect great pressure 
for action. 

The outcome can hardly fail to be a national policy under 
which Federal, State, mnd local governments, and business 
enterprise can cooperate and work jointly to change the pres- 
ent liability of destructive floods into a national asset of power, 
navigation, irrigation, and flood control. 

Twenty strongly backed projects for the relief of 20,000,000 
acres, the annual damage to which is declared to be $1,000,- 
000,000, were favorably reported in the Lower House of Con- 
gress at the last session. 

A board of Army engineers, provided for by a special act 
of Congress, passed because the Goyernment commission in 
charge had not found the solution, is now at work finding an 
emergency solution of the flood problem on the lower Missis- 
sippi. 

Seven Mid-West States are preparing to join in a project to 
control and utilize the flood drainage of several great rivers. 

The control of the Colorado River, and the use in place of 
waste of its flood waters, is now an acute issue in Congress. 

Money for river and harbor development is no longer difficult 
to obtain, and it is now political suicide to call the river and 
harbor bill a “pork-barrel” measure. 

The Federal barge line on the Mississippi no longer needs to 
fight for its political existence. 

Several great organizations are cooperating for the economic 
development of the country. 

The National Flood Prevention and River Regulation Com- 
mission, which is largely supported by the manufacturers of the 
country, is carrying on a nation-wide educational campaign in 
behalf of the use in place of waste of interstate flood drainage. 

The Mississippi Valley Association, which is backed by some 
400 local chambers of commerce, is demanding the prompt com- 
pletion of a system of inland navigation channels, 
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Local angles of the national project for the use in place of 
waste of the water resources are being promoted by such or- 
ganizations as the Ohio River Improvement Association, the 
Upper Mississippi River Improvement Association, the Inter- 
state Commission for Flood Control in Seven States, the Safe 
River Committee of One Hundred, the Intracoastal Canal Asso- 
ciation, and others. 

The Mississippi Valley, from Pittsburgh to Denver, and from 
Canada to the Gulf, is now fully organized for flood control, 
river regulation, inland navigation, and power development, as 
will probably be fully evident at this session of Congress. 

WORLD COMPETITION 


The industrial and commercial nations of the world are en- 
tering a period of supercompetition in which the science of 
trade will play a far more important röle than has ever been 
the case. 

In such a period poorly planned endeavor will fail. 

Handicapped regions will pay a penalty for lack of fore- 
thought. 

Nations will need, for the economic use of their people, their 
every resource. 

In some countries low wages and long hours will be depended 
on to help out business enterprise. The newer countries will 
1 upon virgin lands, untouched forests, and unexhausted 
mines. 

The United States with its high wage scale more and more 
will find that it must take full use for beneficial purposes of 
its water resources, its last remaining unused and undiscounted 
natural asset of the first magnitude in place of wasting it in 
devastating floods, if it would be prepared to meet the keen 
competition ahead. 

NEW MARKETS 


Latin America, from Mexico's northern boundary to Cape 
Horn, is now the world’s new market of greatest promise. It 
has every climate known. There are forests, mines, virgin 
lands by the hundreds of millions of acres. 

The gates of all Latin America are open. The surpius 
Peoples of the world will find welcome, and new land for new 

omes. 

In its development Latin America will need practically all 
finished products. It will also need money. In exchange it 
will send food, timber, minerals, rubber, leather, meat. Its 
industrial development, as is the case with all new and richly 
endowed regions, will be relatively slow. For a century it can 
afford to sell raw materials and buy manufactures, just as the 
United States long did. 
eee industrial nation will compete for Latin-American 

ade. 

The United States is in the best position to get this trade, 
provided full-use be made of its economic resources, which 
means that it must use, not waste, its water supply—use it 
for irrigation, for power, for stream-flow regulation and naviga- 
tion, thus checking flood formation and soil erosion. 

China is the next great market of promise. It has resources 
and the cheapest of labor. But the day is not far distant when 
China will spin and weave American cotton for final sale in 
the world’s markets. 

All of us are interested in these matters. The economic wel- 
fare of our towns is involved. Most of us are promoting city 
planning in order to develop industrial and civie efficiency: 
We are advertising your community advantages. 

In the last analysis, business men are dependent upon com- 
munity efficiency, which in turn is dependent upon the economic 
efficiency of the Nation as a whole. 

For this reason chambers of commerce must look not only 
to the orderly development of the community, but must lead 
the community in playing its proper part in the economic de- 
velopment of the entire Nation. 

National efficiency, now that we are dependent upon world 
markets and are no longer self-contained and self-sufficient, 
permits localities, which are in themselves efficient. to fune- 
tion fully. Hence it is that your duties must now relate to 
national as well as community economic welfare. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, efficient as 
it is, covers only a part of the field, and it is kept fully busy. 

To keep pace with the times and to prepare for the compe- 
tition ahead and for the new peoples constantly being added 
to our population, business opportunities must constantly be 
improved through constant improyements in the general eco- 
nomic environment. 

For this reason national and regional organized thought 
and work on the grand scale are necessary 

You hear very little of the National Flood Control and River 
Regulation Commission. Nevertheless it is a powerful factor 
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in the economie development of the country. Among its chief 
backers are several thousand of the country's largest mann- 
facturing enterprises who desire a national policy providing 
for the use, in place of waste, of the interstate drainage in 
order to increase the country’s buying power, lower the cost 
of manufacture, and reduce the cost of transportation. The 
commission is spreading this doctrine throughout the Nation. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is working for the early 
completion of a system of inland waterway channels which 
will connect up Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, New Or- 
leans, Mobile, Birmingham, Pensacola, Houston, Galveston, 
and Brownesville on the Rio Grande. Some 400 local chambers 
of commerce are working for their local waterway projects 
through the Mississippi Valley Association, thus mobilizing in 
behalf of the valley-wide system a congressional strength 
capable of polling 57 per cent of the total vote in Congress. 

Ten years ago each locality or valley stood alone in fighting 
for its waterway project. Then such a project was looked 
upon as local, and treated as such by Congress. Those were 
the days when the river and harbor bill was often called the 
pork barrel. 

Now, as a result of the work of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, each of these worthwhile local projects has become 
linked in the public mind as an essential part of a comprehen- 
sive system, and the status of each has been, enormously im- 
proved by the recognized need for the system as a whole. 

In the Middle West seven States have organized to bring 
about the control of the Arkansas River and the use of its sur- 
plus waters for power and for irrigation, so that such devastat- 
ing floods as were recently reported will not occur. 

The Missouri River Valley has been organized to bring about 
the control of that extensive river system. 

Annually the Mississippi River brings down into the Gulf as 
waste approximately a cubic mile of solids, the silt washings of 
41 per cent of the United States. This is equivalent to 3 inches 
of the top soil from 13,000,000 acres. No people can create or 
build up soil as rapidly as the Mississippi drainage system is 
carrying it away. 

Because the forests have been cut out, and marshes and 
lakes drained in the process of development, the rainy season 
run-off has been greatly hastened. Water has less opportunity 
to soak into the ground. The ground water table throughout 
the country is dropping farther and farther below the reach of 
plant roots. Greater and greater floods form because of the 
rapidity with which the now unretarded drainage passes to 
the sea. 

In periods of large floods some 2,000,000 cubic feet of water 
passes Cairo each second. Only 280,000 cubic feet of water 
flows over Niagara each second. 

This monster asset of water can be harnessed in the source 
streams and be made to turn power wheels in aid of industry, 
irrigate dry lands in aid of agriculture, feed navigable streams 
in dry periods in aid of commerce. 

Source stream control will check soil erosion and flood 
formation. 

The whole can be made to create a new economic margin for 
American business over and above normal profits, just as 
steam power and machinery, in place of hand labor, created a 
new economic margin about a century ago. 

America will need this new advantage in the period of super- 
competition ahead. It will be absolutely vital if America is to 
extend the life of easy economy under which we are trained to 
live in the generations to come. 

This is a matter of importance to each captain of industry, 
general of business, and captain general of finance. Conse- 
quently it is a matter of concern to the organizations those men 
support. 

The time has come for the creation of coordinated govern- 
mental machinery for the systematic economic development cf 
the country. 

A militant public demand is required to bring about the cre- 
ation of such governmental machinery. 

The local chamber of commerce, which has now developed 
from little more than a committee of hopeful citizens into a 
virile, well-informed, and strongly manned guardian and pro- 
moter of the public welfare, offers by far the best opportunity 
for effective expression by the thinking minority and for the 
development of such a militant public demand. 

On matters relating to business legislation, international rela- 
tions and the like, the local chamber can work with all its 
fellows through the United States chamber, 

For the use for beneficial purposes in place of waste as 
destroying floods of the Nation’s water resources it can work in 
conjunction with all others through the National Flood Preven- 
tion and River Regulation Commission, 
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For navigable channel improvement it can, in the case of the 
K naeio Valley, work through the Mississippi Valley Associa- 

on. 

Great organizations are promoting the development of the 
Columbia, the Colorado, and other rivers. 

And so the local chamber of commerce finds its scope broad- 
ened. It is a lighthouse at home and a worker for a city plan. 
It is also a militant force nationally and as such is working for 
a national plan under which the larger economies available to 
each locality can be developed to their maximum efficiency. 

Every worthwhile citizen looking to his own welfare should 
do his part to make his local chamber of commerce effective, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
appreciate the courtesy of my friend from Louisiana, Mr. O'Cox- 
Nor, who has so graciously aided me to secure time in this 
general debate. 

I desire to address myself to a question which is assuming 
importance in many States and especially in Pennsylvania. 

We are hearing criticism of the direct primary from many 
quarters, and the Pennsylvania direct-primary system has not 
escaped its full share of attacks. In fact, the results of the 
State-wide primary of 1926 are being pointed out as a prize 
exhibit in the case against this method of nominating public 
officials, 

Some very prominent Pennsylvanians in public and private 
positions have vigorously denounced the direct primary and 
have advocated a return to the convention system. They 
declare they will do all they can to induce the legislature of the 
Keystone State to repeal the direct primary law, which has 
been in operation for 20 years. 

In my estimation they have undertaken an unholy and un- 
fortunate task. They are fighting the one steady and increas- 
ing purpose which has marked the entire history of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

I know it has become fashionable to point the finger of scorn 
at Pennsylvania politically. That she has been contented 
sometimes when she should have been contending must be ad- 
mitted in the face of the disappointing proportion of eligible 
voters who go to the polls at certain testing times. 

But the assertion that any great number of people in Penn- 
Sylvania have been corrupt or corrupted is an absurd falsehood. 
The citizenship is and has been unpurchased and unpurchase- 
able. The one permanently incorruptible thing in that old 
commonwealth is the whole people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a State in the Union which can 
equal the history of Pennsylvania in her continuous, deter- 
mined effort to put responsibility for government directly 
upon the people themselyes. She has had her “bosses” and 
her ” machines“; her powerful special interests and self- 
annointed “superior classes,“ but they have not been able to 
prevent a steady advance in the methods of nominating and 
electing public officials. 

After all that is the real test. And if those who now pro- 
pose a return to the discarded convention system should snc- 
ceed it would be the first backward step of the kind in all the 
long history of Pennsylvania. 

From the very beginning the doctrine that the people shall at 
least haye the opportunity of ruling is embedded in Pennsyl- 
vania politieal foundations, William Penn made it a funda- 
mental principle. Before he ever saw his woodlands he wrote 
a letter to the inhabitants there in which he said: 

I hope you will not be troubled by your change and the King's 
choice, for you are fixed at the mercy of no governor who comes to 
make his fortune great. You shall be governed by laws of your own 
making and live a free, and, if you will, a sober and industrious people. 
1 shall not usurp the right of any. 


At a time when the possession of property was a universal 
suffrage qualification and when often only the wealthy citizens 
could vote, the suffrage requirement in Pennsylvania was the 
rental of 100 acres of land at a penny an acre, 

Even this restriction was later opposed by that great Penn- 
sylvanian, Benjamin Franklin. He strongly urged a yote for 
every man. “Limitation of suffrage,” declared this wise, old 
champion of democracy, “ tends to depress the virtue and public 
spirit of our common people.” 

James Wilson, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
member of the Constitutional Convention and Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was another of the Pennsylvanians who helped 
shape the traditions of the State. 


If the majority can not be trusted— 


He declared— 
it simply proves that we are not fit for one society. 
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It was in the spirit of these great men that Pennsylvania led 
the way toward government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people. It was because of that devotion that Henry 
Adams said in his History of the United States: 


Had New England, New York, and Virginia been swept out of ex- 
istence in 1800, democracy could have better spared them all than have 
lost Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Chairman, throngh the sueceeding generations there was 
a consistent battle to make government really responsive and 
responsible. A series of steps was taken to meet changing con- 
ditions, each one giving the people more direct control. 

King Caucus was overthrown and the power taken from pub- 
lic officials to name candidates for office. The list of slate 
makers was widened,.but the people were not satisfied. They 
demanded the right to name delegates to represent them in 
nominating conventions. It must not be forgotten that the con- 
vention itself was a great advance toward people's rule over the 
caucus system which preceded it, and which shut the rank and 
file from any yoice in the selection of candidates, 

But the convention proved a failure. There was no legal 
control over the local caucus and no successful method for 
bringing such voluntary party assemblages under the law. The 
“machine” flourished and the “bosses” named the delegates. 

An attempt was made to provide for the election of delegates 
through legal primaries. This gave the voters the right to 
name delegates who had pledged themselyes to vote for the 
candidates they favored. But it contained no assurance that 
the delegates would keep their promises. 

Under that system Pennsylvania witnessed the nomination of 
a governor by the “boss” when a clear majority of the dele- 
gates had pledged themselves to a riyal candidate. With slight 
difficulty and the expenditure of a comparatively small amount 
of money the decree of the voters was flouted by the convention. 

Mr. Chairman, the next step was inevitable—the nomination 
of public officials directly by the people. Pennsylvania did not 
lag behind; she led all the rest to direct primaries. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the first direct-primary system established in the 
United States was that of Crawford County, Pa. This system 
was originated in 1860, the year that Abraham Lincoln was 
elected President of the United States. j 

The reasons for such action are given in the resolutions 
adopted by the county convention by a vote of 86 to 2. That 
resolution was as follows: 


Whereas the present system of nominating by delegates, who vir- 
tually represent territory rather than votes and who almost neces- 
sarily are wholly unacquainted with the wishes and feelings of their 
constituents with regard to various candidates for office, is undemo- 
cratic because the people have no voice in it, and objectionable be- 
cause men are often placed in nomination because of their location, 
who are decidedly unpopular, even In their own districts, and because 
it affords too great an opportunity for scheming and designing men 
to accomplish their own purposes: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor submitting nominations directly to the Re- 
publican yoters and that delegate conventions for nominating public 
officers be abolished, and we hereby request and instruct the county 
committee to issue their call in 1861 in accordance with the spirit of 
this resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, this system of a voluntary direct primary 
was used in Crawford County for 45 years before the general 
system was established by act of legislature. It was followed 
by Lancaster, Indiana, and a number of other counties. After 
1888 it was in use in several congressional districts embracing 
two or more counties. 

Efforts were made in Crawford County to return to the 
delegate system. In 1876 a popular vote was taken, with the 
result that 1,585 votes were cast for the primary against 533 
for the convention. Another test was demanded and the vote 
was taken in 1879. This time it was 1,945 for the primary 
and 416 for the convention. No further attempt was made by 
those who favored the convention. 

Of course, action by isolated counties and districts could not 
solve the problem of irresponsible State government. The con- 
vention system applied to all State officials and the evils of mis- 
representation and corruption became unbearable, 

The capitol steal, engineered by convention named officials 
and their appointees, aroused the people of Pennsylyania to a 
realization that the best cure for such disease in the body 
politic was to be found in direct nomination of all public 
officials, 

There followed such a public demand that all opposing forces 
bowed before the storm. Governor Pennypacker issued a call 
for a special session of the legislature to be held January 15, 
1906. In his own words the purpose of this session was: 
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First. To revise the laws relative to primary elections in such a way 
as to provide for the holding of the primary elections of all parties 
within the Commonwealth on the same day at the same time, under 
the supervision of properly constituted officers, and to make such 
changes in or additions te these laws as may seem advisable. 


When the legislature met the sentiment was universal that 
a real direct primary law must be passed. There was no denial 
then as to the determined demand of Pennsylvanians. There 
was none of the arguments we are hearing to-day as to the 
superiority of the convention system. They were confronted 
by a condition, not a theory. As one senator expressed it: 


Though composed, with a single exception, of the same men who 
met here last year, we are all now reformers, or at least reformed men. 

Throughout the entire debate in both houses the legislators 
vied with each other in their high devotion to direct primaries. 
Many of them sincerely desired to eliminate the evils of the 
irresponsible convention. Some, perhaps, were described by a 
member of the house when he declared: 


What has brought about this awakening? The constitution of Penn- 
sylvania? Ob, no. The call of the governor? Oh, no. It was brought 
about by the fear of reelection. 


No matter what the motive in the breasts of the Jawmakers, 
there was complete unity of purpose. There could be no defy- 
ne the lightning of the people's mandate. The job had to be 

one. 

Fortunately, there was in the State senate a man who knew 
at first hand the working of the direct primary. He had 
helped to establish it in his own county and congressional dis- 
trict. He was heartily in fayor of it as a matter of principle 
and practical politics. 

That State senator took charge of the direct primary bill 
and reported it from committee. He guided it through the 
senate and the conference until it received the governor's 
signature. k 

The leader for direct primaries in 1906 is still in public life, 


and his trust in the people has been rewarded by the trust of 


the people. In the direct of 1926 they nominated him, 
and later elected him by the largest majority ever given a State 
candidate, to the office of governor of the Commonwealth. For 
the man who led the fight 20 years ago and who is now in a 
position to ward off the attacks against it is Governor-elect 
John S. Fisher. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the proceedings of that special 
session carefully, and such a perusal might be especially recom- 
mended to those who have the foolish idea that the primary law 
of Pennsylvania was due to the hasty, ill-considered action of 
half-baked reformers. 

It was passed by experienced and conservative legislators, 
answering the irresistible demand of the people. They had been 
forced to admit that the convention was outgrown and the 
source of many serious evils. They set to work in earnest and 
before they concluded their work they had dealt with not only 
direct primaries but with laws for the personal registration of 
voters, civil service, and corrupt practices. 

Every change made in the original draft of the direct primary 
13 was in the direction of a stronger, better, more democratic 

W. 

That was the only special legislative session in the history of 
Pennsylvania that did the work for which it was called. 


It is an example— 
Said one member of the house— 


of the omnipotence of a free people aroused to duty. 
The legislation you have enacted— 


Said the governor to the legislature as he signed the law— 


will do much to place on a high plane the administration of publie 
affairs in this State, You have had regard in what you have done for 
the welfare of the Commonwealth. 


The direct primary law was an evolution not a revolution. 
The preceding methods of nomination had each been a step in 
advance, but each failed to give full and free expression to the 
will of the people. For the past 20 years the direct primary 
law has been in operation. Its influence has been wholesome, 
since it places the responsibility where it belongs and provides 
the people with means for correcting their mistakes. 

The outcry against the primary does not come from the 
people of the State. If a law to abolish the primary and sub- 
stitute the convention were submitted to popular vote it would 
be overwhelmingly defeated. Any legislator who takes a differ- 
ent attitude and declares by his vote that the people of the 
State are not intelligent enough to select their representatives 
will learn that they are intelligent enough to vote at the 
general election for men who will uphold the direct primary. 
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If the lessons of the past teach us anything it is that those 
political leaders who are urging repeal of the primary are 
advocating action dangerous to party and the leadership 
espousing it. We are headed forward to fuller democracy, not 
backward to political despotism. There is no surer way for 
them to start a political revolution than by attempting to take 
from the people the fundamental right to name their own 
public officers, a right they have enjoyed for a score of years. 

Mr. Chairman, what is it they advocate with such agon l zed 
concern for the public welfare? Not the correction of defects, 
but the return to a system proven by experimentation to lead 
inevitably to misrepresentation and corruption. 

The convention was weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing. No patching and tinkering could remedy its fundamental 
defect; it built a barrier to peoples rule. 

The conyention to which these gentlemen ask us to return 
was a gathering where, in actual practice every publie interest 
had a value, to sell or buy or trade, but where the public had 
no weight. Elective offices were bought and sold; politicians 
divided appointive offices among themselves. Supervision of 
banking, insurance, education, public health, and charities was 
put on the bargain counter. In the convention and around it 
gathered those who looked to legislation to adyance their inter- 
ests through subsidies, appropriations, and the taxing power. 

All this activity went on in stealth and secrecy. If those in 
control of the convention cheated it meant no implication, but 
if they were cheated it was disgrace, 

Pennsylvania freed herself from an intolerable system when 
the convention was discarded. To go back to it now would be 
as silly as to return to the flail and sickle in preference to the 
reaper and threshing machine. The old horse and buggy will 
go as far and as fast as it did 30 years ago, but no sensible man 
urges that we scrap motor transportation and return to the old 
method. 

Junk men have a place in industry. Their function is to 
gather old and worn-out material, so that it may be melted for 
new and better machinery. But they become a nuisance and 


a menace if they begin wrecking expensive and valuable ma- 


chinery for their own profit, 

Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what these primary junkers 
are attempting. We may admit that experience has shown cer- 
tain minor defects in the present primary law. But the ma- 
chinery is fundamentally right. Its defects can be corrected 
and its operation improved, but it is an assured fact that not 
one of its so-called defects would be cured by a return to the 
convention system. 

Let us analyze the opposition to the direct primary. In spite 
of all dodging and doubling, the fact remains that these oppo- 
nents deny that the people are intelligent enough or honest 
enough to directly nominate worthy officials. The whole pur- 
pose of the direct primary is to enable the people to control 
their Government, since the power of election without that of 
selection is only a shadow power. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. 

Mr. CROSSER. Is not that argument now used against the 
primary the same as was urged in general elections originally? 

Mr. KELLY. Absolutely. If the people do not have sense 
or integrity sufficient for the nomination of their public officials, 
they are unfitted to elect them. If that is the situation, our 
whole form of government is a delusion and we must frankly 
admit that we can not govern ourselyes and should crown a king 
in Washington. 

If that is true, those we have regarded as great patriots have 
been blind leaders and those who trusted them have been only 
dupes. Lincoln was wrong when he struggled and sacrificed 
that government of the people, for the people, by the people 
should not perish from the earth. 

How utterly mistaken were all those great souls who taught 
that the cornerstone of American Government is the doctrine of 
people’s rule. For this the War of the Revolution was fought 
and blood and treasure poured out in the Civil War. 

But it is these latter-day opponents of real popular govern- 
ment who are mistaken, and they shall not undermine the 
fundamental American principle. Public officials are elected for 
no other purpose than to express the will of the people. The 
primary makes more nearly certain the achievement of that 
end, and those who fight it now are denying the rightful 
supremacy of the people's will. 

Mr. CROSSER. Is there any argument to be advanced 
against the right of the people to choose the standard bearers of 
a party that can not be urged against the elections themselves? 

Mr. KELLY. Not one to my knowledge. The question in- 
volved is the fundamental one of people's rule. 
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Mr. CROSSER. We had this proposition before us at the 
last election in Ohio, and the primary system was retained by a 
2 to 1 vote, 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; and the same thing will happen in Penn- 
Sylvania if the people are permitted to vote directly upon it. 
In any case, the voters will conduct a personal referendum on 
legislators who yote to take away a right which has been uni- 
versully admitted for 20 years. 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

+ A Yes, 

r. NTER. When the proposal to repeal the primar 
was submitted to the people of Nebraska . defeated 10 84 
out of 85 counties, was it not? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; that is true. It is added proof that the 
people are determined to make this Republic not only safe but 
also sure for democracy. What is the justificuiion, Mr. Chair- 
man, for this scoffing at the idea of people's government, where 
The average American 
is honest. Every business in the land stakes its very existence 
on that fact. Ninety-five per cent of our business is done on 
credit, which is but another name for honesty. 

The average American is intelligent and efficient. Every day 
we trust our lives to the ability and loyalty of our fellows. 
We board a railroad train and rest content in the skill and 
devotion of the engineer and train crew. On the road in an 
automobile we trust our lives to every driver who speeds past 
in his car. Our food and our water would be poison without 
the intelligence and faithfulness of those who prepare them 
for our use. 

The average American is patriotic. He wants the best in 
every test for America. He is opposed to crime and disorder, 
He desires good government, not bad government; and he stands 
for clean and honorable political policies. 

Admit that he is sometimes indifferent to the right of fran- 
chise, Still, I maintain that control by interested voters is 
better than any class sovereignty. Let the weapon be always 
ready to the hands of all the voters. When aroused to the 
need they will use the weapon, and it must not be put beyond 
their reach, 

Mr. Chairman. I know the stock argument of the enemies of 
direct primaries and the black picture they paint of present 
conditions. They declare that public office has been degraded 
and public officials have degenerated under the system of 
direct nominations. “ Where are the master men of the past?” 
they ask with tearful eyes and trembling voices. Their prize 
exhibit is the United States Senate, which, they aftirm, since 
direct nomination and election has become an ignorant collec- 
tion of third-rate political demagogues. 

I deny emphatically that because certain public officials 
chosen by the people do not please certain privilege-seeking 
interests or certain political machines or certain self-annointed 
intelligentsia that they are necessarily incompetent or dishonest. 
It may be that the very qualities which make the officials dis- 
pleasing to these interests are responsible for the approval of 
the voters who nominated and elected them. 

Some of the wisest political observers in America haye known 
intimately public officials in Washington since the seventies. 
They maintain that far lower standards of political morality 
prevailed among the so-called superstatesmen of past eras than 
the present, Even with all the sifting through legislatures and 
conventions there was a far lower level of ability and achieve- 
ment than to-day. 

Under direct nominations public officers are more upright, 
more faithful, and more diligent. Better standards of public 
and private conduct prevail wmong them. The rule of the 
people has lifted, not lowered, the public service. 

As to the United States Senate, it is a more truly representa- 
tive body than it ever was under the old system. It was in 
1904, before direct nomination, or even direct election, that 
David Graham Phillips published his Treason of the Senate. 
He named names and cited records. His publicly proclaimed 
conclusion was that 90 per cent of the then Senators were 
tools of the railroad, oil, steel, beef, and other trusts. 
Whether true or not, Phillips was never found guilty of libel. 
No one contends to-day that 90 per cent of the Members of the 
Senate are creatures of certain big business combinations. It 
is not true, and perhaps that accounts for some of the attacks 
on direct primaries. 

Grant that the voters do make mistakes and sometimes crown 
with victory a candidate who merits defeat. They are respon- 


sible for it, and they can and will correct it. Such a mistake 
is sometimes the most hopeful thing about the system. When 
the people have no one to blame but themselves they take the 
steps necessary to correct the situation. 
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Under the convention system the people are often rendered 
helpless to correct mistakes. 

“But the people won't vote” say the enemies of direct 
primaries. Ten times as many voters participate in the 
primaries than would vote for delegates to a convention. In 
any case is it a good argument for the destruction of an 
efficient tool to say that it is not being used? 

If there is indifference, all the people have to do to end that 
objection is to go to the polls and vote. I can not follow the 
reasoning that since the people are asleep they should be 
deprived of the means of protecting their own interests when 
they wake up. 

It is true that the direct primary is no automatic device for 
the production of good government. It is only an agency for 
the use of the people in expressing and enforcing their will. 
If such a tool is not used, it will be valueless, but when used 
it will accomplish anything the people really desire. 

There was a time when I laid too much stress on the mech- 
anism of politics. When I stood at Armageddon and battled 
for the Lord and Teddy Roosevelt I believed that what we 
desired could be secured by political and social inventions of 
one kind or another, 

I remember that I announced with confidence that the first 
result of direct nomination and election of United States Sena- 
tors in Pennsylvania would be the elimination of Senator 
Penrose as political “boss” of the State. 

But I was mistaken. Senator Penrose ran the gauntlet 
twice and held his seat just the same, Still that was no argu- 
ment that the direct-vote system was a failure. It was simply 
a proof that without the necessary effort on the part of the 
people the political machine could control. 

Mr. Chairman, we are advancing toward real popular control 
through popular responsibility, and the country is not going to 
smash. The gloomy forebodings of the believers in the supe- 
riority of class wisdom over mass wisdom are unwarranted. 
America has come to her present high place because of leader- 
ship which represents the will of the people. The people have 
proved that they are safe and sane, honest, and intelligent. 
They are not infallible, but they suffer far less from their 
mistakes than from the plots of a scheming, power-hungry 
minority. To attempt now to turn back the clock of progress 
by taking from the people their right to nominate their agents 
is to brand its adyocates with a denser ignorance than the 
people have ever yet shown. 

Then the enemies of the direct-primary system say that the 
convention plan is less expensive. They are grief stricken over 
the thought that the poor man has no chance in the primary 
against his rich competitor. They point to the expenditure of 
great sums in the Pennsylvania and Illinois primaries as 
reason for the destruction of the whole system of direct 
nominations. 

This is mere rationalizing, Most of those who use the argu- 
ment really mean that it is less expensive for sinister groups 
in business and politics to control government through conven- 
tions than through direct primaries, 

The individuals and interests that make up the slush funds 
for the nomination of public officials do not contribute; they 
invest. They expect to receive their money back and more in 
special favors. They are simply trying to buy the right to 
dictate governmental action, to run the Government by proxy. 

It is a difficult and uncertain undertaking under the direct 
primary system. The victory does not always perch on the 
banner of the side with the most money. It does not bring 
results, as in a convention. 

The fact is that most of the huge sums spent in recent state- 
wide primaries has been wasted. Expensive headquarters in 
city hotels, with a large force of clerks, eat up campaign funds 
but do not swing elections. 

Then the campaigners who feel out sentiment and the tons 
of literature sent broadcast are expensive but comparatively 
ineffective in results. 

There are hundreds of ways of burning up campaign contri- 
butions, and none of them is neglected in these superfinanced 
campaigns. But after all, they have absolutely no effect on the 
great mass of honest voters who vote as they believe right and 
upon their own judgment. Those who can be swayed by such 
methods, added to the corrupt and controlled vote, make a hope- 
less minority of the whole citizenship. 

That fact is understood so well by the slush-fund contributors 
that they desire to destroy the direct primary and go back to 
the convention. They may purchase a convention, but they are 
not rich enough to purchase a people. They have a deep- 
seated conviction that the people not only will not make mis- 
takes but that they will show dead-shot marksmanship. That 
is the real reason for the tears flowing down some hardened 
cheeks at the thought of the evils of the direct primary. 
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Mr. Chairman, under the old convention system the manipu- 
lators always wanted candidates who could supply campaign 
funds. The same source could be and was utilized for the 
“persuasion” of delegates, even though they were pledged to 
another candidate, 

The expenditure of great sums of money to secure public 
office deserves the condemnation of every good citizen. But the 
primary is not responsible for such expenditure. The same 
kind of campaign for convention delegates would cost as much 
as the campaign direct to the voters. If great sums of money 
are spent by candidates, it is proof that they are trying to 
make money take the place of popular appeal. 

The remedy lies in the enactment of stringent corrupt prac- 
tices acts covering the practices which experience shows give 
money an advantage. There should be complete publicity of 
all expenditures, and the violation of the law should auto- 
matically void the nomination. 

As to the cost of primaries to the State, it is true that the 
expense is greater than for conventions, which in the old days 
cost the State nothing at all directly. It can be proyen, how- 
ever, that the indirect cost of control through conventions was 
exceedingly expensive to the taxpayers. 

Then, too, if the primary for the election of delegates is to 
be anything more than a farce it must be supervised by the 
State, which means the same expense as in a direct primary. 
If the cost is the only thing involved, we could save money by 
abolishing all elections, but even the opponents of the direct 
primaries do not advance such a doctrine of economy. 

After the Pennsylvania primary of 1920 I wrote to officials 
in each of the 67 counties of the State, asking for a statement 
of the cost and the number of voters. 

Practically all responded and a tabulation of the replies 
showed that the entire cost was about 60 cents for each vote 
«ast. 

Was it worth that expenditure? Even the one item of the 
elimination of the misrepresentation of the convention system 
far exceeded in value the total expense. The knowledge that 
every voter had in his possession a direct voice in the nomina- 
tion prevented the discontent which might have led to serious 
ills. If the people are to own their political machinery they 
must pay for it. If private interests own it the people must 
pay just the same. Between the two there should be no doubt 
of the proper choice. 

The cost of the primaries can not be too great if the under- 
lying purpose is accomplished. That the purpose is being 
realized is best proven by the opposition to the primary system. 

Mr. Chairman, another argument is made against the pri- 
mary and that is that the system lowers party leadership aud 
responsibility. That is, that argument is made when it suits. 
It was made in Pennsylvania when Gifford Pinchot was nom- 
inated for the governorship on an “antimachine” platform. 
But when WILIA S. Vare was nominated for the United 
States Senate it was loudly declared that the primary system is 
solely for the benefit of the “boss” and the “ machine.” 

Both statements can not be true. The direct primary can not 
at the same time be responsible for destroying party leadership 
and enthroning party leadership. It can not at once be the 
guard of the “insurgent” and the defense of the “ machine.” 

The fact is that the direct primary is simply an out-in-the- 
open, honest method for the expression of the will of the voters. 
A party is only a means to an end, not the end itself. The 
party does not consist of self-constituted rulers of the “ ma- 
chine.” It consists of the rank and file. 

Sometimes the “ machine” is able to win in a direct primary 
but its candidates must come before the people and announce 
their position out in the sunlight. If the people are in favor 
of the “boss” they are entitled to name him for any public 
position. If they are indifferent enough to permit him to be 
named by default, they are still responsible. It does not mat- 
ter at all what “slates” the “machine” may put up, if the 
people have the power to smash the slate when they so desire. 

That is a vastly different situation from the old convention 
days when a voter's business was to vote as he was told, and 
the “ bosses’ business was to frame the slates, write the plat- 
forms, and announce the candidates without comment, advice, 
or interference from the rank and file of the party. 

I agree with Hon. James Bryce when he said: 


The danger in a democracy is that the people will lose interest 
and turn things over to the political boss. When this is done we 
get the worst possible form of government; that is, we are governed 
by the worst in the worst possible way. 


That condition was assured under the old convention system. 
It was an accident if it did not prevail. Under the direct 
primary it is the exception. 
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Under the convention system the independent candidate had 
no opportunity. 


To him who brayed the boss, every door was shut, every knife was 
open, To support him was a crime. 


Under the direct primary system the independent candidate 
can secure the support to which he is entitled. He is not out 
of the running because he does not bear the marks of collar 
or chain. 

William Tweed was the pioneer boss who originated the 
principle upon which all corrupt bosses and “machines” must 
rest their power. His famous phrase was “ Let me nominate the 
candidates for public office and I care not who elects them.” 

By giving to the people that most important power, party 
machines have been defeated more often than through any other 
method. They will be defeated every time the people really 
wish to do the job. That is all that is asked by those who 
believe that the people are entitled to have exactly the kind 
of government they desire. 

Mr. Chairman, by the measure the direct primary lowers party 
responsibility it increases individual responsibility. The can- 
didate presents before the members of his party the policies 
and principles by which he will be guided if nominated and 
elected. He submits to them his past record. If he is chosen 
by the people he is responsible to them and owes his obliga- 
tions to them. 

To argue that he should renounce his pledges to follow an 
irresponsible group within the party is simply to put partisan- 
ship above the public welfare. The direct primary does in- 
terfere with such party responsibility, and that fact is unan- 
swerable argument for its extension rather than its destruction. 

Mr. Chairman, the direct primary is a tool of democracy for 
shaping a people’s government; it is a weapon in the hands of 
voters which they can effectively use in time of need. 

It is the successful protest against misrepresentative conven- 
tions; it is an antidote to the political poison of snap, stolen, 
and packed caucuses, 

It is a vital part of the right of suffrage, since the right to 
elect candidates is worthless without the right to select them. 

It is a road to people's rule; it is the window through which 
the light comes in on public candidates and officials. 

It is no automatic device for good government, but it puts 
responsibility upon the voters, with power to correct their 
mistakes, 

It is the agency through which machine rule may be over- 
thrown when the people desire; it safeguards patriotic leader- 
ship which seeks to serve the public. 

It gives the poor man and the man of independent mind a 
chance they never had in conventions; it puts patriotism above 
“ party-rot-ism.” 

It is the Pennsylvania plan, adopted from the Keystone State 
by 45 States; the convention system in Pennsylvania is as ex- 
tinct as the dodo. 

It is a long-held and valued possession of the citizens; it 
contains dynamite enough to annihilate those who would de- 
stroy it. 

It is an essential part of the sweep toward democracy; it is 
a vital factor of the popular government which is irresistible 
as the tides. 

It is the man over the machine; the people over the political 
boss: the public good over private gain. Its defects should be 
corrected but its existence must not be endangered, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN TON] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is in this bill a pro- 
vision to appropriate $804,000 for St. Elizabeths Hospital. The 
superintendent of that institution sought before the Budget to 
have given him also an additional sum of $5,000,000. He was 
turned down, properly, by the Budget. 

When I began to check up some of the business of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital last November it had then 4,465 inmates, pa- 
tients afflicted with mental diseases. Since then, since the 
investigations which we have been making under congressional 
authorization, the Veterans’ Bureau alone has removed from 
that institution 488 shell-shocked veterans of the World War 
and sent them to their States, and it is still removing such 
patients. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not take up further time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further debate, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the following sums are appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
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Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
namely: 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES 


Secretary of the Interior, $15,000; First Assistant Secretary, As- 
sistant Secretary, and other personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $345,000; 
in all, $360,000: Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions 
of appropriations, contained in this act, for the payment for personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923, the average of the salaries of the total number of persons 
under any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall 
not at any time exceed the average of the compensation rates specificd 
for the grade by such act, and in grades in which only one position 
is allocated the salary of such position shall not exceed the average 
of the compensation rates for the grade except that in unuswilly 
meritorious cases of one position in a grade advances may be made to 
rates higher than the average of the compensation rates of the grade 
but not more often than once in any fiscal year and then only to the 
next higher rate: Provided, That this restriction shall not apply (1) to 
grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, or (2) to 
require the reduction in salary of any person whose compensation was 
fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of section 6 of 
such act, (3) to require the reduction in salary of any person who Is 
transferred from one position to another position in the same or 
different grade in the same or a different bureau, office, or other 
appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent the payment of a salary under 
any grade at a rate higher than the maximum rate of the grade when 
such higher rate is permitted by the classification act of 1923 and 
is specifically authorized by other law. 


OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


For personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $120,000, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumer the chair, Mr. Micnener, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 14827) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Kink, 
requests indefinite leave of absence on account of important 
legal business. Withont objection, the saine will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 31 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, December 
13, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Monday, December 13, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees; 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Independent offices, State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor De- 

partment and War Department appropriation bills, 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

. (7.30 p. m., Caucus room) 

The subcommittee making a survey of the District govern- 
ment will hold a discussion on “ District suffrage.” 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To further protect interstate and foreign commerce against | 

bribery and other corrupt trade practices (H. R. 4459). 
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COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Comparative survey of the navies. 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS ` 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented (H. R. 14254). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

766. A letter from the chairman of the Commission of Fine 
Arts, transmitting a report showing that the location for the 
police court building of the District of Columbia was fixed in 
Judiciary Square, at the southeast corner thereof, near the 
intersection of Fourth and E Streets NW.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

767. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report of papers or documents now in 
the files of the General Accounting Office not needed for the 
transaction of public business and without permanent value 
or historic interest; to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. 

768. A letter from the Comptroller General of the Currency, 
transmitting a report covering activities of the currency bureau 
for the year ended October 31, 1926; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

769. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation to extend 
the availability of the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
of $50,000 for extraordinary repairs and refurnishings of the 
Executive Mansion (H. Doc. No. 579); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

770. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, to remain available until June 30, 1928, for re- 
funding internal revenue taxes illegally collected, $175,000,000 
(H. Doe. No. 578); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

771. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, in 
the amount of $1,500 (H. Doc. No. 580) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

772. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the De- 
partment of the Interior National Park Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, amounting to $235,000 (H. Doe. 
No. 576); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

773. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to continue 
available until December 31, 1927, for expenses of a conference 
on education, rehabilitation, reclamation, and recreation to be 
held at Honolulu, Hawaii, April 11 to 16, 1927, $20,000 (H. 
Doc. No. 577); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 14351) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Terry, and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 14920) to amend an act 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the Weir- 
ton Bridge & Development Co. for the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio, approved 
May 7, 1926; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 14921) to amend 
section 7 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, for the pur- 
pose of insuring depositors in member banks of the Federal 
reserve system against loss; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. f 
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By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 14922) to provide a means of 
recognizing heroic conduct and devotion to duty of Matthew A. 
Hensen, one of the survivors of the polar expedition of Admiral 
Peary; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 14923) authorizing dining 
hall and kitchen at the Lapwai Indian Sanatorium, Lapwai, 
Idaho; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14924) to provide retirement 
for licensed officers of the United States Army Transport Sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14925) authorizing the sale of the new 
subtreasury building and site in San Francisco, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 14926) to authorize Com- 
mander Robert E. Tod, United States Naval Reserve, to accept 
from the French Government the brevet and insignia of com- 
2 de la Legion d'Honneur; to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (II. R. 14927) to 
increase the efficiency of the Postal Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 14928) to fix salaries 
of judges of district courts and of United States marshals in 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 14929) to provide for 
repair and maintenance of post roads which are not main State 
highways; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. WOODYARD; A bill (H. R. 14930) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleas- 
ants County, W. Va., to a point opposite thereto in Washington 
County, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 14931) to amend section 2 of 
the pension act approved July 3, 1926, so as to increase the 
pension of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 14932) to regulate the ship- 
ment of firearms; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 14933) to forbid the transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce of things manufactured or made 
by convicts; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 301) 
to authorize the judge of the first judicial division of the 
Territory of Alaska to purchase two automobiles-for the use 
of the United States marshal’s office of said division; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARREN: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 42) 
to print 15,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 234, 
Fifty-eighth Congress, second session, entitled. Journal of the 
Congress of the Confederate States of America”; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 43) 
requesting the President to propose the calling of a third Hague 
conference for the codification of international law; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 328) to 
recognize the Canton government as the government of the 
Chinese Republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 329) requesting 
the Department of State for certain information; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 14934) granting a pen- 
sion to George Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN; A bill (H. R. 14935) granting a pen- 
sion to Laura E. Jennings; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14936) granting a pension to 
William H. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 14937) granting a pension 
to Emma W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14938) granting a pension to Emma A. 
Lamb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 14939) to 
extend the provisions of the United States employees’ compensa- 
tion act of September 7, 1916, as amended, to Arthur Richter; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14940) for the relief of Carl Holm; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14941) for the relief of Lena Noonan; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14942) for the relief of Robert Bryan 
Somerville; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14943) for the relief of John James Kir- 
wan Koughan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 14944) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Surratt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14945) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A, McNamara; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14946) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Kraft; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 14947) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Murphy ; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

lso, a bill (H. R. 14948) for the relief of Max Cole; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 14949) granting a pen- 
sion to Eva B. Cozine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 14950) granting a pension to 
Sarah J. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 14951) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Minerva Milligan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER; A bill (H. R. 14952) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 14953) for the relief of 
the heirs of Sarah P. Nix; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 14954) granting an increase of 
pension to Lida J. Whipple; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 14955) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Earhart; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14956) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Scull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 14957) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Jane Kenan; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14958) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Barnhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14959) granting an increase of pension to 
Manerva Hedges; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14960) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna E. Mouser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14961) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice J. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14962) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14963) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida V. Brecount; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 14964) granting a pension to 
Grace I. Scoville; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 14965) granting a pension to 
Margaret J. Easterling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14966) granting 
a pension to Oscar Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 14967) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. Fulton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 14968) granting an increase 
of pension to Gertrude G. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of. Indiana: A bill (H. R. 14969) granting a 
pension to Hazel M. Thompson; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 14970) granting a 
pension to Ella Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bili (H. R. 14971) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret A. Chase; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14972) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth H. Brayton; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 14973) granting a pension to 
Andrew J. Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14974) granting a pension to Elsie Ann 
Tyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 14975) granting an increase of 
pension to Martin A. Hellwig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14976) granting a pension to James P. 
Stucker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 14977) for the relief 
of William Taylor Coburn; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 
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_ By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14978) granting a pen- 
sion to Sophie Witting Bridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14979) granting a pension to Kittie Bridge 
Guynn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 14980) granting a pension 
to Spencer Phillip Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14981) for the relief of Frank L. Merri- 
field; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 14982) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Britton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill. (H. R. 14983) for the relief of 
Evelyn O'Malley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 14984) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adeline McCorkle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14985) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Jones; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 14986) granting a pension 
to Mary A, Story; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (II. R. 14987) granting 
an increase of pension to Napoleon B. Washington; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14988) for the relief of John Sturgeon; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14989) for the relief of Frank Rizzuto; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 14990) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie C. Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14991) granting an increase of 
eet to Adeline Murkin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14992) granting a pension to Rose Emma 
Broderick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS; A bill (H. R. 14993) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha E. Twaddle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14994) for the 
relief of Martha Ellen Raper; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 14995) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Kate R. Forrester; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 14996) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Mulford; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 14997) for the relief of 
Edward A. Blair; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 14998) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Hinman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14999) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida Blake; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15000) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15001) granting an increase of pension to 
Hettie A. Overmyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15002) granting a pension to Louisa Eng- 
lish; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15003) granting a pension to Ada M. 
Wrighthouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15004) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary C. F. Adams; to the Com- 
mittee of Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 15005) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara Ziegler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15006) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary B. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15007) granting a pension 
to John M. Golden; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4320. By Mr. BERGER: Petition of various citizens of the 
United States and of the State of New Jersey, to enact legisla- 
tion to bring about national ownership and democratic man- 
agement of all coal mines under conditions which will (1) pro- 
tect the Nation from paying on the basis of swollen valuation, 
(2) recognize the interests of the workers organized in their 
own union, and (8) guarantee democratic administration in 


place of bureaucracy, and expert technical leadership in place of 
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partisan job holding; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

4321. Also, memorial of Federated Trades Council of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., requesting a congressional investigation of the 
activities of the Department of Justice in connection with trial 
and conviction of Nicola Succo and Bartolomeo Vanzetti; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

4322, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of C. P. Franciscus, 
president United National Association of Post Office Clerks, 620 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C., offering certain recom- 
mendations looking to the promotion of a better Postal Service 
and the betterment of those employed in such service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

4323. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of voters of Amboy, 
State of Indiana, urging that steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune, to relieve needy and suffering veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4324. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the American Drug 
Manufacturers, that the Congress of the United States be urged 
to reduce at the forthcoming session the increased burden of 
taxation placed upon corporations by the revenue act of 1926; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4325. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of National 
Foreign Trade Council of New York, favoring the passage of 
House bill 8997, to provide for a permanent parcels post with 
Cuba ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4326. By Mr. SEGER: Petition of 53 employees of the George 
Hardy Payne Studios, of Paterson, N. J., for protection to their 
industry by the enactment of an adequate tariff; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

4327. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 43 residents of Wil- 
liams County, N. Dak., protesting against the enactment of 
compulsory Sunday-obseryance legislation; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Mownpay, December 13, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, as we begin the duties of another week we in- 
voke Thy help. Without Thee we can do nothing that is ab- 
solutely certain, and we find ourselves frequently debating the 
whys and wherefores of life. Help us with Thy wisdom. Guide 
our paths and glorify Thyself in and through us. For Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


IRVINE L. LENROOT, a Senator from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, ROBERT N. STANFIELD, a Senator from the State of 
Oregon, and FRANCIS E. WARREN, a Senator from the State 
of Wyoming, appeared in their seats to-day. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday last when, on request 
of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on December 13, 
1926, the President approved and signed the act (S. 2858) to 
fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States. 


SENATOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certificate 
of election of Georce H. Moses, of New Hampshire, which was 
read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


Stare or New HAMPSHIRE, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, GEORGE 
H. Moses was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
New Hampshire to represent said State in the United States Senate 
for the term of six years from the 4th day of March next. 

Witness: His excellency our governor John G. Winant and our seal 
hereto affixed at Concord, this 11th day of November, in the year of 
our Lord 1926. 

JoHN G. Winant, Governor, 

By the governor, with the advice of the council, 

[SBAL.] HOBART PILLSBURY, Secretary of State. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT (S. DOC. NO. 173) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 
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To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State, in 
response to Senate Resolution 198 of April 5 (calendar day, 
April 14), 1926, requesting him to “transmit to the Senate, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, copies of all cor- 
respondence, notes, exchanges, and communications which have 
passed directly or indirectly between the Secretary of State 
and the Government of Germany respecting the settlement 
and payment of claims against the German Government for 
indemnification on account of destruction of life and property 
of American nationals subsequent to August 1, 1914, including 
the instructions given to Ambassador Kellogg, who represented 
the Department of State at the Paris finance conference, and 
also advise the Senate as to whether the State Department 
at the Paris conference, or otherwise, agreed that the United 
States should assume the burden of the payment of awards 
made in favor of American nationals against Germany, and 
accept from Germany in subrogation of the rights of its own 
nationals, annual installments of $11,000,000 for the payment 
of private American awards, and annual installments of $12,- 
000,000 in reimbursement of the costs of the American Army 
of occupation of the Coblenz area on the Rhine, and in pay- 
ment of other Government claims, as representing the entire 
obligation, of the German Government to the Government of 
the United States in the premises and, if the Secretary made 
such an agreement, to advise the Senate of the considerations 
which induced him to make the same.” 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, December 13, 1926. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I presume the usual course will 
be taken with respect to this message and the accompanying 
documents that has been taken with respect to other messages, 
and that the same will be printed. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not understand the request of the 
Senator. 

Mr. KING. I merely asked that the usual proceedings be 
had with respect to-printing this message and accompanying 
documents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The message will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BORAH. I was about to ask that it be referred to that 
committee. I do not believe there will be any objection to 
having it printed, but I would like to investigate it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a very important document, and 
if it goes to the Committee on Foreign Relations, of which I 
am a member, I would like to have a chance to read it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was the order made for the printing of 
the message and accompanying documents? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The order to print will be made. 


MODIFICATION OF THE PROHIBITION LAW—NEW YORK STATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of state of the State of New York. 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or New YORK, 
Seckerary oF STATE'S OFFICE, 


Albany, December 9, 1926. 
Hon, Epwin Pore THAYER, 


Secretary of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drang Str: In compliance with chapter 850, Laws of 1926, we are 
inclosing herewith a certificate showing the result of question No. 1, 
in relation to ascertaining the opinion of the people of the State on 
the prohibition amendment. 

An acknowledgment will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
FLORENCE E. S. Knapp, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF New YORK, 
OFFICER OP THE SECRETARY OF STATE, ALBANY. 

I., Florence E. 8. Knapp, secretary of state, do hereby certify that 
a meeting of the State board of canvassers was held in the office 
of the secretary of state on December 6, 1926. 

After canvassing the votes on question No. 1, Should the Congress 
of the United States modify the Federal act to enforce the eight- 
eenth amendment so that the same shall not prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, transportation, importation, or exportation of beverages which 
are not in fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with the laws 
of the respective States?” said board determined that question No. 1 
was duly adopted by the voters of this State at the general election 
held November 2, 1926, by the following vote: 

Yes, 1,763,070; no, 598,484; blank, 540,611; void, 5,625; whole 
number, 2,907,790. 
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Witness my hand seal of office at the capitol, in the city of Albany, 
this 6th day of December, 1926. 
[SEAL] FLORENCE E. S. KNAPP, 


Seoretary of State. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, reporting, pursuant 
to law, relative to buildings and lands acquired under the 
provisions of the sundry civil acts of June 23, 1910 (36 Stat. 
738), and March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1414), or subsequent acts, 
for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, together with a 
statement of receipts from, rentals, extension of Capitol 
Grounds for the period December 1, 1925, to and including 
November 30, 1926, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
concerning the appropriations for the construction of rural 
post roads in cooperation with the States, and the Federal ad- 
ministration of the work, which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

TRAVEL EXPENSES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BOARD 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary and chief clerk of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, ‘transmitting, pursuant to law, two 
statements covering travel during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926, under the appropriations administered by the board, 
of officers and employees on official business from Washington 
to points outside the District of Columbia, other than those 
whose regular duties require constant travel, together with 
their official titles, destinations of travel, business or work 
on account of which travel was made, and the total expense 
to the United States charged in each case, which, with the 
accompanying statements, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

POLICE COURT BUILDING IN THE DISTRICT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from Charles Moore, chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, and also signed by Gus A. Schuldt, presiding judge, 
police court, District of Columbia, and Walter F. McCoy, chief 
justice, Supreme Court, District of Columbia, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, that “at a meeting held December 7, 1926, the 
location for the police court building was fixed in Judiciary 
Square, at the southeast corner thereof, near the intersection 
of Fourth and E Streets NW.,” which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of the General Accounting Office not needed for the 
transaction of public business and having no permanent value 
or historic interest, which, with the accompanying list, was 
referred to a Joint- Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICH PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Hate and Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR members of the joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate. 

MEMORIAL 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Canton and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

ACQUIREMENT OF LANDS IN THE DISTRICT 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (8. 4663) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain lands within 
the District of Columbia to be used as sites for publie build- 
ings, reported it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have been 
asked to introduce a bill, the title of which is “A bill to provide 
compensation for seamen injured and the dependents of sea- 
men killed in the course of employment, to create a Federal 
seamen’s insurance fund, and establishing vocational training, 
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and for other purposes, leaving the seamen the right of section 
33 of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920.” 

This is a very important measure. It covers a very impor- 
tant problem. I have not had an opportunity to give it the 
consideration which it ought to have. In order that it may be 
referred to the committee so that hearings may be had and a 
study made of the question, I introduce the bill and designate 
it as a bill introduced by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. TI The bill will be received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington (by request): 

A bill (8. 4730) to provide compensation for seamen injured 
and the dependents of seamen killed in the course of employ- 
ment, to create a Federal seamen’s insurance fund, and estab- 
lishing vocational training, and for other purposes, leaving 
the seamen the right of section 33 of the merchant marine act 
of June 5, 1920; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (8. 4731) for the promotion and retirement of William 
H. Santelmann, leader of the United States Marine Band; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 4732) granting an increase of pension to Annie C. 
David; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4733) granting an increase of pension to Hattie 
A. Cleaves (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4734) granting a pension to Mary A. Cantillion; 

A bill (S. 4733) granting an increase of pension to Nellie 
J. Tracy ; 

A bill (S. 4736) granting an increase of pension to Bvaline 
E. Cross (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4737) granting an increase of pension to Julia 
Ducharme Spenard; and 

A bill (S. 4738) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 
Taber (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4789) for the relief of Harry C. Ford; 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 4740) to authorize St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Warrior River near Demopolis, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4741) providing for the promotion of Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor; and 

A bill (S. 4742) providing for the promotion of Floyd Ben- 
nett, aviation pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him 
a congressional medal of honor; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4743) making eligible for retirement under the same 
conditions as now provided for officers of the Regular Army 
Maj. Homer Watkins, an officer of the United States Army 
during the World War, who incurred physical disability in line 
of duty ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4744) granting an increase of pension to Deborah A. 
Noyes (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4745) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
B. Reddick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4746) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length 
of cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4747) for the relief of Kenneth B. Turner, and 

A bill (S. 4748) to authorize the President to appoint F. R. 
Weeks a major of Engineers in the Regular Army of the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4749) for the relief of Mary M. Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4750) granting an increase of pension to Anna V. 
Stickney; and 

A bill (S. 4751) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and 
certain widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 


to the 


By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 4752) to amend section 3702 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4753) to provide relief for certain natives of 
Borongan, Samar, P. I., for rental of houses oceupied by the 
United States Army during the years 1900 to 1903 (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4754) to allow credits in the accounts of Harry 
Caden, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4755) for reimbursement of employees of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau who were formerly commissioned 
personnel of the United States Public Health Service, for all 
travel performed subsequent to June 7, 1924, under orders of 
the Secretary of the Treasury issued prior to that date (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4756) for the relief of Capt, Ellis E. Haring and 
Edward F. Batchelor (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4757) granting an increase of pension to Maria 
Brim (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2758) granting an increase of pension to Jane 
Broughton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4759) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Bennett (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4760) granting a pension to John L, Delaney (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4761) granting an increase of pension to Isabelle 
Dickerson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4762) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Daniels (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4763) granting an increase of pension to Asenath 
Elliott (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4764) granting a pension to John F. Furrow (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4765) granting a pension to Lou Etta Hobble (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4766) granting an increase of pension to James 
Hunt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4767) granting an increase of pension to Emily J. 
Kirkpatrick (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4768) granting a pension to Lloyd Kirkman (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4769) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Lukenbill (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4770) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Lear (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4771) granting an increase of pension to Sidonia 
Lanitz (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4772) granting an increase of pension to Robert T. 
McKeen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4773) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Neely (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4774) granting a pension to Emma C. Seawell (with 
accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 4775) granting an ‘increase of pension to Maggie 
Sellers (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4776) granting an increase of pension to Minerva E. 
Stearns (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4777) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Temperance Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4778) granting an increase of pension to Albert 
Steinhauser; and 

A bill (S. 4779) granting an increase of pension to Mathew 
Galvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4780) for the relief of Agfa Raw Film Corporation ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4781) to amend section 9 of the act entitled “An 
act to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
approved June 10, 1922; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 4782) to remove a cloud on title; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Suryeys. 

By Mr. McMASTER (for Mr. Norseck) : 

A bill (S. 4783) granting a pension to Clara W. Stearns; 

A bill (S. 4784) granting a pension to Baptista Pourier; 

A bill (S. 4785) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
M. Zeibach ; 

A bill (S. 4786) granting a pension to George Cuts-Half (with 
accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 4787) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Palmer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4788) granting a pension to E. Jane De Garmo 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4789) granting a pension to M. M. Cummings (with 
accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 4790) granting a pension to Carl B. McQueen (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4791) granting a pension to Philip F. Wells (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4792) granting an increase of pension to Martha II. 
Hall (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4793) granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. 
Hixson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4794) granting a pension to Louisa A. Scoville 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4795) for the relief of B. F. Cowley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 4796) to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act in relation to the execution of declarations and other papers 
in pension claims,“ approved July 26, 1892; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4797) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
A. Rumsey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

EFFIE DAVIES DINGER 


Mr. GOFF submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 295), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolced, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Effie 
Davies Dinger, widow of David C. Dinger, late a messenger in the 
employ of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 7930. An act for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank & 
Trust Co.; 

H. R. 9232. An act for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; 

H. R. 12393. An act to amend paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 
26 of the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920”; and 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution relieving posts or camps of 
organizations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors, or marines from liability on account of loss or destruction 
of obsolete rifles loaned by the War Department. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER TO REMOVE FEDERAL OFFICERS (8. DOC. NO. 
174) 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Supreme Court recently 
reudered a decision of far-reaching importance in connection 
with the power of the President to remove Federal officers. 
There has been a great demand for that opinion. The oral 
arguments before the court are also very illuminating. I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, to have printed as a public docu- 
ment for the use of the Senate the opinion of the court in 
that case, also the dissenting opinion, together with the briefs 
and the oral arguments, which are very able, and which were 
delivered by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEr- 
ren] and the then Solicitor General, Mr. Beck. I think there 
is such interest in the subject that the matter I have indi- 
eated should be in the shape of a public document, as there 
will be, I repeat, great demand for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

PATENTS ISSUED TO PERSONS IN ARMED FORCES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 293), submitted 
by Mr. Ernst on the 10th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
directed to return to the House of Representatives the enrolled bill 
(S. 4480) providing for the extension of the time limitations under 
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which patents were issued in the case of persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the World War, together with 
the engrossed bill, with the request that the Speaker of the House be 
authorized to rescind his action in signing the enrolled bill; that in the 
event such authority is granted, the House be, and it is hereby, re- 
spectfully requested to reconsider its vote on the passage of the bill 
and return the engrossed bill to the Senate, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a day or two ago I introduced 
a bill (S. 4605) to cede unreserved public lands to the several 
States, which was referred inadvertently to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. It ought to go to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, and I ask that it be so referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be so referred. The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


COTTON STATISTICS 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, the cotton futures act of 
1916 limits the number of grades of cotton that can be tendered 
on contract. The measure which I introduced in the Senate 
this morning authorizes and directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to collect and publish annually statistics concerning the 
grades and staple length of stocks of cotton known as the 
“carry oyer” or “surplus” on hand the Ist day of August of 
each year in warehouses and other establishments. In these 
statistics to be published by the Secretary of Agriculture cotton 
which is tenderable on contracts of sale for future delivery 
under the cotton futures act is to be reported separately from 
that which is untenderable under said act. 

It is estimated by those who are in a position to know that 
approximately 4,000,000 bales of this year’s cotton crop is of 
such low grade that it can not be tendered on contracts of sale 
under the cotton futures act. This low-grade cotton is included 
in the “carry over” or “surplus.” The demand for low-grade 
cotton is limited and the result is that the low-grade cotton 
gradually increases the “surplus” from year to year. 

When the Government publishes a report showing that there 
are, say, 5,000,000 bales of cotton in the “carry over“ or 
“surplus,” the general impression is that all of this cotton is 
tenderable on contracts of sale under the cotton futures act. 
This impression is quite misleading, because, as a matter of 
fact, a very large amount of the “carry over” or “surplus” 
cotton is not tenderable on contracts of sale under the cotton 
futures act, 

Separating the tenderable cotton from the untenderable 
cotton will, in my opinion, bring about an immediate advance 
in the price of cotton that is tenderable on contracts of sale 
under the law, because the buying public would realize that the 
low-grade cotton which can not be tendered on contracts of 
sale under the law would be separated from the tenderable 
cotton, and therefore the “carry-over” or “surplus” crop of 
good high-grade commercial spinable cotton would be reduced 
several million bales. 

In addition to this, the legislation which I propose, Mr. 
President, would bring about an improvement in the quality 
of cotton grown which would undoubtedly give to the banks 
and merchants who finance the production of cotton a better 
security. These contentions can not be controverted. I trust 
the Committee on Agriculture will give this measure its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear this 
statement from the junior Senator from Texas, I think the bill 
which he has introduced is a very meritorious one, and I 
should like very much to see it enacted into law. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I would like to state that perhaps there never was in the his- 
tory of the cotton business of America a greater necessity than 
now for doing the thing which is contemplated in the bill pre- 
sented by the junior Senator from Texas. More and more 
int have come into prominence rather than what we call 
grades. 

The grades, as we know them, have to do with the color; 
the staple has to do with the length and strength of the fiber. 
Dach fiber length has the same number of grades. Under the 


cotton futures act only cotton that is at least seven-eighths of 
an inch in length of fiber is tenderable, and nothing below 
middling in color. 

It is of the utmost importance that a census should be taken 
annually to inform the consuming public as to just what 
amount of cotton is on hand and what amount of a given crop 
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under the law. I am glad that the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Marr! has introduced this bill. I intended to ask 
Congress to pass an act—and I shall offer such a bill as an 
amendment to his bill—authorizing a census to be taken, not 
only as to grades of cotton but as to length of staple and the 
actual count of bales on the Ist day of August in each year of 
the cotton held in hand in America, As the matter now stands, 
there is a mere estimate, and duplication occurs from port to 
port and from concentration point to concentration point, until 
the trade does not know and has very reasonable ground for 
doubt as to our official publication as to the carry-over of 
cotton from year to year. Not only does the public not know 
the grade and the staple, but it does not know how near the 
bureau is to the actual count of the cotton still on hand in 
America. 

I propose to ask, in conjunction with the legislation now pro- 
posed, that Congress shall authorize a census to be taken and 
an actnal count to be made of the number of bales outside_of 
the linters during the cotton year, which runs from August 1 
one year to August 1 the next, so that the trade may be 
officially, truthfully, and honestly advised of just how much 
cotton is on hand to carry over from the old crop into the new 
crop. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I concur in what the Senator 
from South Carolina has just said. He and I have helped to 
secure important cotton legislation in the past. He has done 
much for the cotton industry. I have previously said in this 
body and in the other branch of Congress that in my judgment 
he has done more for the cotton industry than has any other 
one man who has ever come to Congress from the cotton- 
growing States. It is a very vital question which the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] has presented and about which the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] has spoken. I stand 
ready to aid them in any way that I can in the passage of this 
proposed legislation, 

The country generally knows that the cotton producers are 
suffering greatly this year. Cotton to-day is selling away below 
the cost of production. The cotton growers of my State alone 
have lost $44,000,000 on the present crop. Those who read the 
newspapers and sce the price of cotton quoted at 11 cents and 
12 cents per pound think that is the price that the cotton 
planters are getting for the crop. That price, however, is the 
price paid for the very best grades of cotton, but some of that 
product is selling as low as 5 cents a pound. The junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Mayrretp] states that he has sold a bale 
of cotton for $6.75 a hundred, $33.75 a bale. So the crop this 
year is entailing a great loss to the cotton producers. 

If there ever was a time when the Congress should do some- 
thing to aid the cotton producer and the grain grower it is now. 
Cheap fertilizer would do very much for the cotton farmers 
and for the grain growers. There are some sections in the grain- 
growing areas where fertilizer is needed, and as the years come 
and go more fertilizer will be needed. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the call of the calendar be dispensed with, so that we can take 
up the Muscle Shoals matter. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that 
course. I want the Senator to make his speech on Muscle 
Shoals at the first available opportunity, but I do not want to 
dispense with the business of the morning hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question? The only objection the Senator has 
is to taking it up in the morning hour? At 2 o'clock he would 
have no objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it true that there would be no objection 
to bringing it before the Senate for consideration at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. McNARY. There are certain routine matters which 
should receive the attention of the various members of the body 
during the morning hour. 

Mr. IEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that we might take up those routine matters 
some other morning. This is the only day, I think, when we 
are going to get a chance to take up the Muscle Shoals matter. 
The rivers and harbors bill comes before the Senate to-morrow 
at 2 o'clock. We would like to have all the time we can to-day 
to discuss the Muscle Shoals matter. If we can get at it early 
enough, I think we can finish with it by 3, or certainly by 4, 
o'clock, 

Mr. McNARY. Finish with what? z 

Mr. HEFLIN. Discussing the Muscle Shoals bill. 

Mr. MONARY. I think I shall insist on my attitude, and it 
is a most friendly one, so far as Muscle Shoals is concerned, 
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from the standpoint of its being considered; but we ought to 
go along and clean up the morning work and then take it up. 
If we can get through with it by 1 o'clock, very well and good. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator understands that routine morn- 
ing business is closed, does he not? The only thing now in 
order is the call of the calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. We had a call of the calendar the other day 
for unobjected bills and went clear through it. I wonder if the 
Senator will not consent, because the Senator from Illinois is 
yery anxious to present the report of the committee, that he 
may be permitted to do that to-day? We have to take up the 
impeachment matter at 1 o'clock, the Senator will remember, 
and that, therefore, would interrupt the call of the calendar. 
As the Senator from Tlinois is ready to proceed with his speech, 
I hope the Senator from Oregon will not object. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I gladly accord the privilege to 
the Senator from Illinois if be wants to make a speech. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I submit a telegram on this 
subject, which I have just received from L. J. Taber, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, master of the National Grange, which I ask may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COLUMBUS, Onio, December 12, 1926. 
Senator Franx B. WILLIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Grange favors leasing Muscle Shoals by this session of Congress. 
However, not satisfied with Alabama Power proposition. Could not the 
matter be referred again to Agricultura! Committee so all propositions 
could be considered! 

L. J. TABER, 
Master National Grange. 


Mr. DENEEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher King Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
Bingham George McKellar Shortridge 
Blease Gillett McLean Smith 
Borah Glass McMaster Smoot 
Bratton Goff McNa ny Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding Mayfield Steck 
Bruce Gould Means Stephens 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Stewart 
Capper Hale Moses Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Neely Trammell 
Couzens Harris Norris Tyson 
Curtis Harrison die Underwood 
Dale Hawes Overman Wadsworth 
Dencen Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Howell Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Johnson Ransdell arren 
Edge Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. Watson 
dwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa Wheeler 
Ferris Kendrick Sackett Willis 
Fess Keyes Schall 


Mr. FRAZIER. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], is unavoidably 
absent on account of illness in his family, I wish this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] on 
account of illness and that the junior Senator from Indiana 
Mr. Roprnson] is absent on account of illness in his family. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McMASTER. The senior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Norseox] is necessarily absent. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eiglity-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Illinois a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Illinois what 
is the program about-Muscle Shoals? What does the Senator 
intend to do about it? 

Mr. DENEEN. I desire to have the bill taken up for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HARRISON, Does not the Senator think it would prob- 
ably be better to ask unanimous consent now for the immediate 
consideration of the bill so that it will be pending and the Sen- 
ator can then speak upon it? Some of the rest of us desire to 
discuss the matter too, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator from Illinois made a mo- 
tion or request to that effect? 

8 DENEEN. I ask unanimous consent to present the re- 
po: 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall object to its being taken up at this 
time. I have no objection whatever to the Senator speaking, of 
course. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield until 
I can ask the Senator from Tennessee a question? 

Mr. DENEEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. We may just as well know where we are 
in this matter. We understand there are varions angles to the 
matter and that Senators have various views upon it. The 
only way we are going to be able to get this matter before the 
Senate is either by a motion or by unanimous consent. I 
understand the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is going 
to make a motion to send the bill, together with all other similar 
bills relative to Muscle Shoals, back to the committee. If we 
can arrange now as to some procedure we will then know what 
we can do about the matter. 

Mr. McNARY. That is a very easy thing to do. I think it 
can readily be worked out. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drxkxx] is going to discuss his bill, the report, and the bids 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] is going to 
discuss why there should be a rejection of this bid and a new 
proposal made, After that I intend to move to refer this pro- 


posal, as well as the one now pending, which is known as the 


Slemp proposal, and all others back to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Could not the Senator allow us first to get 
the bill before the Senate, and then make his motion to send it 
and other bills to the committee? 

Mr. McNARY. What is the difference between the two ways 
of procedure? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from IIlinois has nothing 
now before the Senate to which to address himself. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator has a speech before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. He has a speech, but there is no bill 
before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. The bill can not come up. 

Mr. HARRISON. There are some of us who do not like to 
speak unless there is some pending question. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; I shall insist upon my motion 
after speeches on the matter shall have been concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, of course I do not wish 
to interfere with the speech of the Senator from Illinois, but 
before he proceeds I desire to say that if we are to have a 
motion to refer this matter to the committee without discus- 
sion in the morning hour, I shall certainly insist on the regular 
order unless it is understood that I may have an equal oppor- 
tunity to discuss the question before the reference to the com- 
mittee shall be made. 

I should not inject myself into the business of the Senate 
in this way or interfere with the Senator from Illinois except 
under the peculiar existing circumstances. I am sure the 
Senator understands this discussion involyes a question which 
comes from my State; it is a very vital matter to my con- 
stituents. As I understand the rule, before 1 o'clock, as there 
is pending morning business, the motion to refer would not be 
debatable. 

Mr. McNARY. I can assure the Senator from Alabama that 
I shall not make the motion under those considerations in any 
way that would limit debate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no desire to have protracted 
debate, but if there is going to be any discussion of the matter 
at all before the question of reference shall be decided, I wish 
to insist that I shall have an opportunity to be heard, not to 
any great extent; but I think, representing in part the State in 
which this project is located, it ought not to be taken up in an 
unusual way. I hope that the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Oregon may be willing to let the matter go to 
the point where we may agree on some reasonable debate, and 
in the usual way, so that an expression of those who are vitally 
interested in the matter may be had on both sides of the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not intend to make a motion to refer 
any of these proposals to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry until after the debate should have been exhausted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, as I understand, the Senator from 
Oregon is not going to attempt to cut off debate? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And there may be an opportunity to 
discuss the subject before his motion shall be made? 

Mr. MoNARY. After the final speaker shall have concluded 
his remarks, and every Senator has had ample opportunity to 
be heard, I shall then move the reference. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Senator has the right to 
make the motion, and the Senate will decide it. If that is the 
status, I will not interfere with the remarks of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DENEEN addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
half an hour, 


IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE GEOEGE W. ENGLISH 


The VICE PRESIDENT (at 1 o’clock p. m.). The hour 
haying arrived to which the Senate, on November 10 last, 
sitting for the trial of the impeachment of George W. English, 
United States district judge for the eastern district of Ilinois, 
on articles of impeachment preferred against him by the 
House of Representatives, adjourned, the legislative business 
of the Senate will now be suspended and the Senate, sitting 
for the said trial, will resume its session. The Sergeant at 
Arms will make proclamation. 

The Sergeant at Arms (David S. Barry) made proclamation 
as follows: 

Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons are commanded 
to keep silence, on pain of imprisonment, while the Senate of 
the United States is sitting for the trial of the articles of 
impeachment exhibited by the House of Representatives against 
George W. English, judge of the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of Minois. s 

The Assistant Doorkeeper of the Senate (Carl A. Loeffler) 
announced the appearance of the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives, as follows: 

I haye the honor to announce the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives to conduct proceedings in the 
impeachment of George W. English, United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will con- 
duct the managers to the seats provided them. 

Representative EARL C. MICHENER, of Michigan, chairman; 
Representative HATTON W. Sumwners, of Texas; Representative 
Anprew J. Montacvs, of Virginia; Representative WILLIAM D. 
Bours, of Iowa; Representative Ira G. Hersey, of Maine; Rep- 
resentative Jonx N. TILLMAN, of Arkansas; Representative 
C. ELLis Moore, of Ohio; Representative Freon H. Dominick, 
of South Carolina; and Representative Grorcr R. Srosss, of 
Massachusetts, the board of managers, preceded by the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Representatives (Joseph E. 
Rodgers), entered the Chamber and were conducted to the 
seats provided for them in the area in front of the Secretary's 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll of 
Senators who have not heretofore taken the oath of office as 
provided by the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Shipstead 
Bayard Frazier Lenroot Shortridge 
Bingham George McKellar Simmons 
Blease Gillett McMaster Smith 
Borah Glass MeNa moot 
Bratton Goft Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding Means eck 
Bruce Gould Metcalf Stephens 
Cameron Greene Moses Stewart 
Capper Hale Necly Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Norris Trammell 
Couzens Harris Oddie son 
Curtis Harrison Overman Underwood 
Dale Hawes Pepper Wadsworth 
Deneen Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Howell J} Walsh, Mont, 
du Pont Johnson Reed, Mo. Warren 
Edge Jones, N. Mex Recd, Pa Watson 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Sackett Weller 
Ferris Kendrick Schall Wheeler 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The clerk will call the names of Senators who have not here- 
tofore thken the oath as provided by the rules of the Senate, 
and they will present themselves at the desk to take the oath. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the following Senators: 
Mr. Carrer, Mr. pu Pont, Mr. Gour, Mr. Hawes, Mr. PITTMAN, 
Mr. Rostnson of Indiana, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. WalsR of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Carrer, Mr. pu Pont, Mr. Gour, Mr. Hawes, Mr, 
STEWART, and Mr. Wats of Massachusetts advanced to the 
Secretary’s desk, and the oath was administered to them by the 
Vice President. 

Mr. Manager MICHENER. Mr. President, in behalf of the 
managers on the part of the House of Representatives I present 
a certified copy of a resolution passed by the House on the 11th 
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any 2 December, 1926, and ask that it may be read by the 
er 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 327 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
December 11, 1928. 

Resolved, That the managers on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives in the impeachment proceedings now pending in the Senate against 
George W. English, late judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Minois, be instructed to appear before the 
Senate, sitting as a Court of Impeachment in said cause, and advise the 
Senate that in consideration of the fact that sald George W. English 
is no longer a civil officer of the United States, having ceased to be a 
district judge of the United States for the eastern district of Illinois, 
the House of Representatives does not desire further to urge the articles 
of impeachment heretofore filed in the Senate against said George W. 
English. 


Mr. Manager MICHENER. Mr. President, pursuant to the 
terms of the said resolution, the managers on the part of the 
House, by direction of the House of Representatives, respect- 
fully request the Senate to discontinue the proceedings now 
pending against George W. English, late district judge of the 
United States for the eastern district of Illinois. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the resolution 
passed by the House of Representatives and the statement upon 
the part of the managers, I present the following order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the order. 

The Chief Clerk read the order, as follows: 


Ordered, That the impeachment proceedings against George W. Eng- 
lish, late judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of IIlinois, be, and the same are, duly dismissed. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not agree with those 
Senators 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Rule XXIII, the rule gov- 
erning impeachment proceedings, the order is not debatable. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege. If we are going to pass this order without giving Sena- 
tors a chance to speak on it, I want to know it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
from South Carolina proceeding? 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope there will be no objection. Let the 
Senator make his speech if he wants to do so, 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not want to make a h. I want to 
file my reasons for not voting for the order submitted by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the 
Senator from South Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not agree with those 
Members of the Senate who advocate the dismissal of these 
charges upon the resignation of Judge English, nor have I 
the slightest inclination to burden others with duties other 
than those already imposed upon them; but, in my opinion, it 
is a serious mistake, after things have gone so far, to permit 
Judge English to resign—not Judge English especially, but 
any judge of the United States so charged. If, after the jury 
has been sworn, a nolle prosequi is entered, does that not 
automatically acquit the defendant? 

Would a humble citizen who had committed a crime, if a 
crime had been committed, and was charged with it, be given 
such leniency? For instance, if a man holding some office was 
caught with whisky, would he be permitted to resign? Would 
a clerk in the Treasury Department, or an Assistant Treasurer, 
who accepted a bribe or had stolen money, be allowed to re- 
sign without further punishment? Would the cashier of a 
bank in which the Government had a controlling interest, who 
had become a thief, be allowed to resign and escape further 
punishment? 

Are we now to say to all Federal judges, “Do as you like; 
drink liquor, accept bribes, steal, curse from the bench, live 
as immorally as you wish, and if caught, just resign?” Which 
is the crime, doing these things or being caught doing them? 

Why not deal with all Americans alike? Why should the 
prominent men, or so-called “big men,” be allowed to do as 
they please, to violate the law with impunity and escape pun- 
ishment, while the ordinary American is punished for each 
little infraction? 

We saw a most disgusting instance recently. A policeman 
who, by mere chance, was assigned to be a guard at the 
Rumanian Embassy while Queen Marie was being entertained, 
was offered a drink, a glass of wine, on the outside. It was 
found out; he was haled before the police trial board and 
fined $75 and reprimanded for taking a glass of wine, or 
being intoxicated, while other Americans a little higher up, 
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some possibly intoxicated, were drinking wine at the same time 
and were hailed in the newspapers the next morning as the 
distinguished entertainers of our foreign visitor. 

I wish to go on record to-day as disapproving any such 
enforcement of law, and for that reason I shall vote to pro- 
ceed with the trial of this man. If he is not guilty, let us say 
so, and leave him not under the stigma of disgrace for which 
his children and his grandchildren must suffer. If he is 
guilty, punish him as if he was any other citizen of this great 
American Nation. Unless we set this precedent, and our 
courts keep it up, gunmen, mail robbers, lynchers, and such 
criminals will continue to take into their own hands the laws 
which we, when we have the opportunity, refuse to enforce. 

The grand jury (House of Representatives) has been handed 
the indictment, examined the witnesses, and returned a true 
bill. The defendant (English) has appeared at the bar, been 
arraigned, and plead not guilty. The Attorney General (House 
managers) should do his duty and proceed with the trial, and 
then let the court (the Senate) and petit jurors perform their 
proper functions without fear or favor, that the people may 
have confidence in their tribunals. Then, and not until then, 
will property rights and human lives be properly protected and 
peace reign supreme, 

I say this with all respect and kindness for everybody con- 
nected with the case, but I feel that it is time that a halt be 
called against this discrimination in the enforcement of our 
laws, and the best place to start is in the Senate of the United 
States and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a clipping from the 
Washington Post of October 29, 1926, and one from the Wash- 
ington Herald of November 22, 1926, to further show the par- 
tiality shown in the enforcement of our laws in this country. 

Lieutenant Raedy is quoted as saying: 


It was pretty wild there that night. If he had been an old-timer 
on the force, he could have held his liquor, and gone about his business 
and no one would have known anything about it. 


This was at a foreign embassy. No one was arrested. The 
other was in an American club. One was considered a recep- 
tion for a queen, who possibly was used as a drawing card; 
the other a reception for Americans, and all were arrested. 
And yet we boast of equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none! It is no wonder that many of our people disrespect 
and disregard our laws and law enforcement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the newspaper 
articles will be printed in the Recorp as requested. 

The articles are as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, October 29, 1926] 
LIQUOR 


DRUNK GUARDING QUEEN, POLICEMAN IS FINED $75—RUMANIAN LEGATION 
TOO HOSPITABLE, STARKWEATHER EXPLAINS TO BOARD—WILD NIGHT, 
RAEDY SAYS 


Policeman Lafone Starkweather, of the third precinct, was arraigned 
before the police trial board yesterday on a charge of having been 
intoxicated while specially detailed to guard the Rumanian Legation 
during the recent visit of Queen Marie. Because of his previous good 
record, he was not dismissed from the force but was fined $75. 

Starkweather was charged with “sitting on a box inside of a yard 
at 1607 Twenty-third Street NW. in an apparently dazed condition,” 
and with being Intoxicated. The charges were made by Sergt H. T. 
Burlingame, who testified that he found Starkweather. 

The policeman told the board that the “ hospitality was too gener- 
ous” for his inexperienced drinking ability, and asked that they be as 
lenient as possible, Lieut. Michael Raedy, of the third precinct, was 
the star defense witness. He testified that he had assigned Stark- 
weather to the detail because he knew he was not a drinking man 
and because he believed that the policeman could “ withstand the 
temptations down at the legation.” 

“Oh, it was pretty wild there that night,” Raedy sald when the 
trial board members looked askance at his testimony. “If he had 
been an old-timer on the force, he could have held his liquor and gone 
about his business and no one would have known anything about it,” 
Lieutenant Raedy said. 


[Clipping from Washington Herald, November 22, 1926] 
F Nianr CLUB RAID 
SCORE NABBED IN PIRATES’ CLUB RAID—MEN AND GIRLS IN PANIC WHEN 
ALARM SOUNDS—LOUISE JOHNSON, 19, AND THAN OTHER DINERS, WITH 
MANAGER AND AID, TO FACE COURT 
Police opened their drive against Washington night clubs early yester- 
day with a spectacular raid at the Pirates’ Den, 1219 New York Avenue 


NW., in which nearly a score of fashionably dressed women and men 
were arrested. 
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In evening attire the women, several hysterical, and the men were 
marched into a patrol wagon and taken to the first precinct station. 
Many were released after being questioned, while the others were 
charged with various violations, 


MANAGER IS HELD 


John Benton, manager, 47, who gave his address as the Night Club, 
and his secretary, Louis Baker, 24, of the Brunswick Apartments, were 
charged with maintaining a disorderly house, Both were released after 
depositing collateral. 

The raid was the first of a series to be conducted in the downtown 
section against night clubs. Lieut. James Beckett and Sergt. O. J. 
Letterman, night commanders of the first precinct, declared certain 
“clubs ” have been a constant annoyance, 

Squads of plain-clothes men working with a detachment from the 
Women's Bureau have been instructed to seek evidence against the 
“clubs” preparatory to staging the raids. 

: HESSE VERY STRICT 


Maj. Edwin B. Hesse, superintendent of police, last night said he 
was against all night clubs and that he intends to compel the owners 
to observe the laws to the fullest extent, He admitted he has in- 
structed the men under his command to watch for all violations and 
make arrests wherever necessary. 

Lieut. Mina C. Van Winkle, head of the Women's Bureau, who is 
cooperating personally in the drive, declared last night that night clubs 
are not needed in Washington. She said: 

“The city is too small to maintain the clubs, as most of those who 
patronize them can't afford the clubs either financially or physically. 
Many young girls, seeking adventure, attend these resorts nightly, 
losing their-willpower under the influence of strong drink and are made 
the tools of the older men.” 


ONE GIRL ARRESTED 


Besides the manager and secretary of the Pirates' Den, others who 
were charged gave the following names and addresses: Luther R. King, 
35, 134 Q Street NW., intoxication; Ignatius George Hanley, 24, 812 
Twenty-fourth Street NW., intoxication; Miss Mary Louise Johnson, 
19, 2216 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., disorderly conduct; and Julian H. 
Swain, 23, 2123 I Street NW., intoxication and disorderly conduct. 
The others, after being questioned, were released. 

Police say they have appeared at the “club” nightly, in competition 
with taxicab drivers, since the Den opened. The cabs lined the curb 
in front of the place, while police waited in the shadows of doorways 
and alleys, each waiting for “ customers.” 

Many of the guests leaving for other places in the early morning 
hours were unable to traverse the distance between the Den exit and 
the awaiting cabs in their staggering conditions. These fell into the 
arms of police. 

PIRATES DEFEATED 


“Fourteen men on a dead man's chest. 
Yo, ho! And a bottle of rum.” 

This song and the flag of the skull and bones went down to a smash- 
ing defeat as the blue uniforms of the police and the gaudy garb of 
the “ pirates“ blended during the raid of early yesterday. 

It was 3 o'clock in the morning when the police “ cutter "—the first- 
precinct patrol—sailed forth, manned by Capt. Thaddeus Bean, to take 
the “ pirates” by surprise in the night. It slowly made its way within 
sight of the Den, then hid under the cover of darkness. 

Lieutenant Beckett, Sergeant Letterman, with Detectives Al Mans- 
field, J. E. Kane, and R. Aggleson, and Policemen C. C. Stepp, R. S. 
Bryant, and C. K. Culver embarked for close contact with the “ pirates,” 
closing upon the Den from all sides. 

As the porthole, or sighting door of the Den opened, the police made 
a rush, battling their way through. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to be 
permiited to make a short statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to state my reasons for 
being opposed to this proposed order of dismissal. 

A Federal judge holds an office of the highest public trust. 
He is further removed from the direct control of the people 
than is any other official of this Government. The framers of 
the Constitution, recognizing this, provided a special kind of 
punishment; namely, that he should be tried by the Senate of 
the United States, after having been impeached by the House 
of Representatives, and if convicted a certain penalty should 
attach. That penalty is of the most drastic kind that could be 
applied to a public official of this Republic. If Judge English 


is guilty, that punishment should be applied to him, not because 
he is Judge English, but for the purpose of warning other men 
holding the position of Federal judge, that although they are 
removed from the direct control of the people, in order that 
the judiciary may be independent, notwithstanding the wheels 
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of justice will grind exceedingly sure when once they are 
started against a judge who has been faithless to his trust. 

Therefore I think this case should be proceeded with. 

; If this man is guilty, the punishment should be meted out. 
He should not be allowed merely by resigning to return to the 
practice of the law, to be eligible to any other office that he 
might seek or be offered, but he should be given this punish- 
ment and those privileges be prohibited to him. If he is not 
guilty, then he should be vindicated and be permitted to con- 
tinue in office, that other judges may know that when they are 
attacked, if falsely, they can depend upon vindication and 
will not need to resign, I think it would be a serious mistake 
for the Senate to dismiss these proceedings. It is no dis- 
courtesy to the House and would be carrying forward the 
cause of justice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while on principle I agree most 
fully with the two Senators who have just addressed the 
Senate, I shall, nevertheless, support the order that has been 
offered, and I believe that the Senate ought to adopt it. The 
Senate sits as a court and a jury, while the House of Repre- 
sentatives represents the prosecution. I feel that we ought to 
follow the House in this matter, and that if it decides, as it has 
decided, that it does not further desire to prosecute, the matter 
ought to be dropped and necessarily dismissed. 

I can not, however, close my eyes to the fact that the reason 
for the action taken by the House of Representatives is already 
disclosed in the record of the court, and that is because Judge 
English is no longer a judge; he has resigned; and the House 
of Representatives is proposing to dismiss the case because of 
that resignation. 

I do not believe the House ought to take that course. I 
realize that in criminal proceedings the prosecuting officer 
often asks the court to dismiss a case, and that usually when 
such a request is made it is granted as a matter of course. 
He does that, however, because he has since the indictment 
ascertained that, for one reason or another, sufficient in his 
judgment, no conviction can be had. However, to dismiss the 
pending case because the judge has resigned is similar to the 
position in which the prosecuting officer would be if he pro- 
posed to dismiss a charge of larceny because the defendant had 
returned the stolen property. 

It seems to me that what the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Brease] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] 
have stated, so far as the principle involved is concerned, is 
correct, although I do not myself see how the Senate can do 
anything except to adopt the order, because should we not do 
so, we should be left in the position of there being no prose- 
cuting officials present to take charge of the prosecution, and 
it would necessarily fail under Gircumstances such as that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will proceed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if this were a 
question on which our free discretion were open, I believe I 
should vote to continue with the trial. If the charges against 
Judge English should be sustained by the evidence, he would 
richly deserve the judgment of attainder which the Constitu- 
tion would enable us to put upon him; but the House of Rep- 
resentatives does not submit the matter to our judgment; they 
do not suggest that we dismiss the case; they request it. In 
view of the fact that the coordinate House of Congress requests 
us to dismiss the proceedings which were instituted by them, it 
seems to me we are in all comity bound to accede without 
question to their request. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, so that it may appear 
in the Recorp, I desire to say just a word, with the unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I agree with every- 
thing that has been said this morning so far as the responsi- 
bility of the Senate is concerned and so far as our duty prop- 
erly to try and solemnly to adjudge the guilt or innocence of 
any judge presented to the bar of the Senate for trial. 

The regrettable part of the situation is that this judge, after 
a long preliminary investigation by the House of Representa- 
tives, was deemed to have been guilty of such misconduct that 
the House proceeded to the exhibition of articles of impeach- 
ment; these solemn charges were laid before the Senate, and 
it is not now the position of the House of Representatives that 
the charges were based upon a mistake as to the facts, that 
they have since discovered the accused to be innocent; on the 
contrary, the statement appears of record that the request for 
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the dismissal of the proceedings here is brought about by the 
resignation of Judge English. 

I want to be among the last of those who would in any way 
endeavor to embarrass the House of Representatives. I have 
the utmost respect for that great body; and I think I know the 
motive that impelled the House to take the action it has taken, 
and that is that this trial would inyolve the expenditure of a 
vast amount of time by both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, but especially the latter; that because of the hard- 
ship of a long trial the House has felt, in view of the resigna- 
tion of Judge English, it is warranted in seeking to avoid the 
labor of the trial and warranted also in seeking to relieve the 
Senate of a very arduous task. The House of Representatives 
has settled that question, and their managers come here now 
asking a dismissal. I have such deference for the opinion of 
the House that since as the prosecutor it sees fit to take this 
action, I have no word of criticism whatever; but I do say that 
it is a lamentable thing, first, that it ever should be necessary 
to bring any grave charges against a member of the Federal 
judiciary—and these charges have been very grave, indeed. If 
any one of several of the charges was true, then Judge English 
was guilty of conduct not only disgraceful to the bench but a 
blot upon our entire jurisprudence; a shame upon our civiliza- 
tion. If it has come to this, that men who wear the ermine, 
which should always be kept spotless, are guilty of acts of 
tyranny and guilty of positive corruption in office, then, indeed, 
we have reached a sad state in this Republic, where, notwith- 
standing charges of malfeasance and misfeasance have often 
been made and frequently been proyen with reference to ordi- 
nary officers of the State, it has been seldom, indeed, that the 
leprosy of corruption has touched the occupant of the bench. 

This man is solemnly charged with grave acts of malfeasance 
and misfeasance in office. We are not told now that those 
charges were filed in a mistaken way and because of a misap- 
prehension of fact, but we are asked to dismiss the charges 
because the defendant has resigned. By resigning he escapes 
the greater part of the punishment the law commands, for if 
impeachment is sustained, then two things follow: One, a 
deprivation of office; the other, a bar to any further holding of 
an office of either honor or trust. So that here to-day we are 
required to allow one who has violated his duties under the 
Constitution of the United States to escape by his own volun- 
tary act the greater part of his punishment. 

It may be a little aside; but, from statements that have come 
to me, I believe it to be the fact that when the effort was first 
made to bring to the attention of the House of Representatives 
the misconduct of this judge, far-reaching influences were em- 
ployed to prevent the action which the House afterwards took, 
and that some of these influences have continued actively. It 
is to the credit of the House of Representatives that such in- 
fluences in no Manner reached it, and that it took the action 
that it did initially and that it has pursued consistently 
throughout, regardless of any such influences; but the course 
we are asked to take is unpleasant to me in view of the tre- 
mendous effort to save this man from indictment by he House, 
and in view of the fact that he pursued an attitnde of absolute 
defiance after he had been so charged. He appeared here with 
his array of attorneys, pleaded not guilty, and asked for time 
to prepare for his defense. He thus secured the adjournment of 
the Senate over the summer months. In view of all that, I 
regard it as an unfortunate thing that this trial could not be 
proceeded with; and yet I recognize the fact that to tie up the 
House of Representatives, at least in part, aud to tie up the 
Senate completely, for weeks, would be almost in the nature 
of a public disaster, and that perhaps warrants this action. 

I make the suggestion now that there ought to be devised at 
once some system of procedure in the Senate which would 
enable the ascertainment of the facts for the Senate without 
the necessity of the Senate sitting here as a body, listening 
for weeks to the oral testimony of witnesses delivered in its 
presence; because, if I have been correctly informed, other 
impeachment proceedings will be necessary in this country— 
a statement that I regret to make, but one that I believe is 
justified. So I am making that suggestion to the Senate now. 
I am going to vote for this proposition out of respect for the 
judgment of the House of Representatives, which appears here 
by this dignified body of men who I know are as much inter- 
ested in the welfare of the country as the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland will 
proceed, without objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. I, too, can not allow this matter to proceed to 
a vote without explaining my position with respect to it. 

The Federal Constitution says that in cases of this kind the 
House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment. It also says that the Senate of the United States shall 
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have the sole power to try all impeachments. In view of that 
language, it seems to me that in this case no choice is left to 
us. Exercising its best discretion—which I do not for a moment 
question—the House of Representatives has asked us to discon- 
tinne the pending impeachment. I propose to unite in the vote 
of discontinuance; but, at the same time, I am sure that I 
will be allowed the privilege of saying that I deeply regret the 
conclusion that the House of Representatives has reached. 

It is one of the beautiful sayings of Shakespeare that lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds. So corruption or moral 
depravity in a judge is a thing of an even deeper dye than 
corruption or moral depravity in an ordinary individual. We 
have a right to expect of him lofty standards of conduct such 
as we have no right to expect of any other human being, 
except, perhaps, the priest. Just as the policeman is the braver 
for his uniform, just as the soldier is the braver for his sword, 
and just as the priest is the purer for his cassock, so we have 
the right to expect that the judge shall be stainlessly honorable 
and upright because of his ermine. 

The old English poet affirms: 


Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 


One of the finest features of this mortal life of ours is the 
fact that as moral responsibility increases so, as a rule, human 
ability to meet it increases. 

In the whole history of this country, as I remember at this 
moment, only five Federal judges have ever been impeached 
for misconduct, and only two of them, I believe, were convicted 
of misconduct, and one of them, at that, a man who could 
hardly be said to be mentally responsible. Yet here comes 
along this judge, who, I have always felt, was guilty—though 
I was prepared to maintain an open mind in his case—because 
of the detailed and minute specifications of misconduct on his 
part drawn up by the House of Representatives with such 
extraordinary particularity, and just at the moment when retri- 
bution is about to be meted out to him escapes by resigning his 
office. 

I regret that we were not permitted to proceed to final 
judgment, to disregard this resignation—which was in itself, 
of course, under the circumstances, a confession of guilt—and 
to enter up an order of removal, and by its terms forever to 
disqualify an unjust and faithless judge from holding any 
office of profit or trust or honor under the Constitution of the 
United States. He has brought disgrace on one high office. 
Our action should have assumed such a form that he could 
never have an opportunity to bring disgrace on another. 

I have felt—just as the Members of the Senate who preceded 
me feel—that I would be false to myself, false to my public 
duty, and false to the honor and dignity of this body of which 
I am a Member were I not to say at least as much as I have 
said. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from New York will proceed. 

Mr. COPELAND. For the reasons so well stated by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] I shall vote to sustain 
the order. I shall do so believing that this action of the 
Congress is a mistake, I regret that the charges have been 
withdrawn. In justice to society and in justice to Judge 
English, too, the trial should proceed. But, in view of the 
circumstances, I see that there is nothing else to do, so far 
as I am concerned, except to vote to sustain the order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Montana will proceed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I regret exceedingly to have to take issue 
with the House of Representatives with reference to the dis- 
missal of this case; and, likewise, I regret that I am com- 
pelled to take issue with some of those who have preceded me 
in saying that we should vote for this order. 

Some have said that we should vote for the dismissal of 
the case because of the cost that it would involve to the 
Government of the United States and some because of the 
inconvenience that it would cause the Members of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives. Permit me, however, 
to remind the Members of this body that the Constitution of 
the United States was not written for the convenience of either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate of the United 
States, nor was it written with the idea that in a case of this 
kind the Government should be so penurious that it would not 
spend the money either to condemn or to vindicate a man 
charged with these serious crimes. 

Some one has suggested that because of the fact that the 
House of Representatives is the prosecutor, the Senate, acting 
as a judge, is compelled to vote for an order of this kind. With 
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that I entirely disagree. I doubt whether there is any Member 
of the Senate who has been a prosecuting lawyer who would 
say if he went into court prosecuting a publie officer charged 
with embezzlement or dereliction in his public duties, and asked 
a court of Jaw to dismiss the case because of the fact that the 
officer had resigned, that the trial judge would be either justi- 
fied or permitted, under his oath of office, to dismiss the ease 
under those circumstances. The trial judge has a duty to per- 
form, and that is to see that justice is performed in his court, 
regardless of what the prosecuting attorney may request him 
to do, 

So, as I view the matter, we are here sitting as a trial judge, 
and it is our duty, regardless of what the House may do in 
this matter, to say that, as far as we are concerned, we propose 
that the trial shall go on until either the judge has been yindi- 
cated or has been convicted. in accordance with the facts. 

I say to the Members of the Senate that they will hold them- 
selves up to the ridicule of the country if they do not take that 
course, It seems to me that it is assuming an extremely weak 
position for Members of the Senate of the United States to 
say, “We are not going to try this judge because he has re- 
signed,” or, “We are not going to go on because of the fact that 
Members of the House of Representatives—the prosecuting 
attorney, if you please—have requested that the case be dis- 
missed.” 

If the House came before this body and said, “We request 
that the case be dismissed because there is not sufficient evi- 
dence,” I would, of course, be perfectiy willing and feel that I 
was justified, and that it was my duty then to vote for a dis- 
missal, but when they come before us and neither say he is 
guilty or that he is innocent, and then ask us to dismiss the 
case because he has resigned, I say to the Members of this 
distinguished body that we are not doing justice, as I see it, in 
the case. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah may pro- 
ceed without objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, notwithstanding the position taken 
by some Senators, and the reasons assigned by them for their 
opposition to the proposal of the Senator from Kansas to dis- 
miss the impeachment proceedings against Judge English, I 
shall without hesitation support the recommendation of the 
committee representing the House, and also the motion for dis- 
missal submitted by the Senator from Kansas. The House of 
Representatives adopted articles of impeachment, which were 
subsequently presented to the Senate. The information pre- 
sented to the House undoubtedly warranted the action taken in 
respect to Judge English. He was, when the articles of im- 
peachment were drawn and when they were presented to the 
Senate, a Federal judge, He is a judge no longer. One of the 
objects of the impeachment proceedings—indeed, the principal 
object—was to secure his removal from office. 

He no longer occupies a judicial position; therefore the para- 
mount purpose has been accomplished. His resignation in the 
face of impeachment proceedings will be construed by many as 
a confession of the truth of the charges. Be that as it may, his 
punishment has been great. He has been driven from office, and 
there is no possibility of his ever again being placed in any 
position of trust or responsibility in State or Nation. 

The House of Representatives upon mature deliberation has 
resolved that impeachment proceedings be dismissed. The 
Members of the House of Representatives have as much con- 
cern in the preservation of the honor of our Goyernment and 
the integrity of the courts as have Senators. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, articles of impeachment are 
adopted by the House and it is the instrument for the prosecu- 
tion of officiais charged with malfeasance, high crimes, and 
misdemeanors. The House is as jealous of its good name as is 
the Senate, and it will not deal lightly with matters affecting 
the honor and dignity of our country. I might say that the 
House has a double responsibility in connection with impeach- 
ment proceedings. It not only impeaches, but after articles of 
impeachment have been presented to the Senate, it prepares 
the case and presents it to the Senate. And it also possesses 
the authority to determine whether it will further continue 
the impeachment proceedings before the Senate. 

So, I repeat, it has a great responsibility in moving a dis- 
missal of the impeachment proceedings against Judge English. 
It has undoubtedly measured up to the responsibility resting 
upon it, and has taken action after the most careful and con- 
scientious consideration of all questions involved. 

If the Senate, in the face of the action of the House of 
Representatives should refuse to adopt its recommendation 
and dismiss the proceedings, the Senate would be confronted 
with a rather novel situation. Could it proceed under the 


articles of impeachment and try Judge English with the House 
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refusing to take further cognizance of the ease? Could the 
Senate appoint some agency, either within or without the 
Senate, to secure witnesses and present testimony before the 
Senate? 

As I now recall, there was one case inyolving the impeach- 
ment of a Federal judge, where, after his resignation, pending 
trial by the Senate, nothing whatever was done by either the 
House or the Senate. The House, as I recall, treated the resig- 
nation as ipso facto terminating the case, and the Senate 
seemed to proceed upon the same theory. 

The Senator from Montana has drawn a parallel between 
the duties of prosecuting officers and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, He likens the Senate to a judge before whom a 
case is pending and the House of Representatives to the prose- 
cuting attorney who perhaps has drawn the indictment and 
is charged with the duty of prosecuting the case. As I under- 
stood him, his contention was that the judge was not bound 
by the recommendation of the prosecuting attorney that an 
order of dismissal of the indictment be entered. There have 
been a few cases where judges have declined, at least for the 
moment, to dismiss indictments upon motion of prosecuting 
officers. Such cases are rare, and I think in some jurisdictions 
the judge would not be warranted in denying the application 
of the prosecuting attorney to dismiss criminal charges. 

While there may be some analogy between cases suggested 
by the Senator from Montana and the case now before us, I 
feel sure that the refusal of a judge to dismiss an indictment 
upon motion of the district attorney would not be a precedent 
to guide the Senate. 

Mr. President, the managers on the part of the House acting 
under instructions from that body, are here before this Court 
of Impeachment. They advise us that the House has passed 
a resolution calling for the dismissal of all proceedings against 
Judge English. It seems to me our course is clear. A proper 
regard for that great legislative branch of our Government 
and for its wishes in this matter calls for prompt action upon 
the part of the Senate, such action to be in consonance with 
the wishes of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I expect to vote for this order. I want 
it distinctly understood, however, that it shall not be regarded 
as a precedent which will bind the Senate hereafter in all cases 
of a similar character. I shall vote for it with the under- 
standing that each case is to stand upon its own merits, as it 
may be presented here, without conceding that this shall estab- 
lish a precedent, and that hereafter whenever an impeachment 
of a Federal judge is presented to the Senate, if he resigns 
during those proceedings, that will end the matter. 

With that understanding, that each case stands upon its own 
merits, in view of the action taken by the House in this par- 
ticular case, which I understand is based upon their consid- 
eration of ali the facts and circumstances in connection with 
the matter, I propose to vote for the order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Idaho may proceed. 

Mr. BORAH. Judge English has resigned, and that makes 
it impossible for us to remoye him should we find him guilty. 
The only judgment which we could enter would be one pre- 
venting his holding any office of honor or trust under the 
Federal Government. 

I should not want to sit here for a number of weeks and 
at the public expense to arrive at a judgment upon that rather 
fantastical proposition. It is hardly possible that Judge Eng- 
lish will ever hold another office under this Government, re- 
signing under the circumstances under which he did resign, 
and considering his age. I think the House arrived at a very 
proper conclusion. I am thoroughly in favor of the recom- 
mendation which they have made, It will give us much more 
time to devote to cleaning our own house. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the order presented by the Senator from Kansas, that “the 
impeachment proceedings against George W. English, late a 
Judge of the District Court of the United States for the East- 
ern District of Ilinois be, and the same are duly, dismissed.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. ; 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a 


general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], but 1 understand that pairs do not obtain when the Senate 
is sitting as a court of impeachment. I therefore feel at 
liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 
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Mr, CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnsox], but 
I understand that pairs are not followed in a case of this kind, 
and therefore I vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Has the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Louisiana, and in his absence I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 1 desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 70, nays 9, as follows:. 


junior 


YEAS—70 
Bayard Gillett Lenroot Simmons 
Bingham Glass McMaster Smith 
Borah Gof MeNa Smoot 
Bratton Gooding Mayfield Stanfield 
Bruce Gould etealt Steck 
Cameron Greene Neely Stephens 
Capper Hale Norris Stewart 
Copeland Harreld e Tyson 
Curtis Harris Overman Underwood 
e Harrison Pepper Wadsworth 

Deneen Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Hefin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Howell Reed, Mo. Warren 

erris Johnson Reed, Pa Watson 
Fess Jones, N. Mex. Sackett Weller 
Fletcher Kendrick Schall Willis 
Frazier Keyes Sheppard 
George King Shortridge 

NAYS—9 
Ashurst Dill McKellar Trammell 
Blease Jones, Wash, Shipstead Wheeler 
Couzens 
NOT VOTING—16 

Broussard Gerry Moses Pittman 
Caraway La Follette Norbeck Robinson, Ark. 
du Pont McLean awe Robinson, Ind. 
Ernst Means Pine Swanson 


So Mr. Curtis's order was agreed to. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer the following order. 
The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to communi- 
cate the foregoing order to the House of Representatives, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate, sitting 
as a court for the consideration of the articles of impeachment 
presented against George W. English, do now adjourn sine die. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes legislutive 
business. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House bill 
7555, the maternity bill. The Senator from Minois [Mr. 
DeneEn] is entitled to the floor. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. DENEEN resumed and concluded his speech, which is, 
entire, as follows: 

Mr. President, Muscle Shoals is the term which has been ap- 
plied to a reach of the Tennessee River extending about 35 
miles upstream from the town of Sheffield, Ala. In this section 
of the river there is a natural fall of about 130 feet. | 

The shoals section of the Tennessee River has been before 
Congress for more than 100 years. Attention was called to it 
by President Monroe, on the suggestion of John C. Calhoun, 
in 1824, and Congress later granted 400,000 acres of land to 
the State of Alabama to produce a fund to pay for the canali- 
zation of that part of the Tennessee River. 

In 1872 Congress considered the canalization of the Muscle 
Shoals, and between 1872, when the measure was proposed, 
and 1890, when the canals were completed, the Government 
expended upon them $3,200,000. Navigation was secured for 
about eight months each year around and through the shoals 
by bnilding two canals and using a part of the river between. 

Nitrogen fixation was linked to water power and navigation 
in the Tennessee River in 1911-12 by an effort made by the 
American Cyanamid Co. to enter into partnership with the 
United States for development of power in the Muscle Shoals 
stretch of the river and the erection of a cyanamide plantin the 
vicinity of the site of United States Nitrate Plant No. 2. The 
bill looking toward the establishment of this partnership passed 
both Houses of Congress and was vetoed by President Taft. 

In 1916 the project developed by the Army engineers for 
the combined development of power and navigation at Muscle 
Shoals was submitted to Congress and published in House 
Document 1268, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, This 
project contemplated a Lock and Dam No. 1, just above the 
Florence Bridge, for navigation only, and the construction of 
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two power and navigation dams; Dam No. 2 at the foot of 
Muscle Shoals and Dam No. 3 at the head of Muscle Shoals. 
| The total cost of the project exclusive of power houses and 
: power generating and transmission equipment, which were to be 
constructed by the power company at Dams 2 and 3, was then 
estimated at $19,000,000, of which $3,000,000 was to be paid by 
the Muscle Shoals Hydroelectric Power Co. and the remainder 
of $16,000,000 by the United States. This project was not 
acted upon by Congress. 

Section 124 of the national defense act of 1916 gave author- 
ity to the President to construct, maintain, and operate at 
or on any site or sites which he might designate dams, locks, 
improvements to navigation, power houses and other plants 
and equipment, or other means than water power, as in his 
judgment was the best and cheapest, necessary, or convenient 
for the generation of electrical or other power and for the 
production of nitrates or other preducts needed for munitions 
of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other 
useful products, The sum of $20,000,000 was appropriated to 
ee the President to carry out the purposes provided for 
therein, 


NITRATE PLANT NO. 1 


Pursuant to such authority the President decided upon Shef- 
field, Ala., as the location of Nitrate Plant No. 1. This plant 
was built at a cost stated to have been $12,887,441.31. 

NITRATE PLANT No. 2 


On December 4, 1917, the War Department contracted with 
the American Cyanamid Co. to design and construct at Muscle 
Shoals Nitrate Plant No, 2, haying a capacity of 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen per year, and the plant was completed in October, 
1918, at a cost stated as $67,555,355.09. Plant No. 1 was de- 
signed to use the synthetic process and Plant No. 2 the 
cyanamide process of fixing nitrogen. 

WILSON DAM AUTHORIZED 


On November 16, 1917, an allotment of $500,000 was made 
from funds appropriated by the national defense act for acquir- 
ing the necessary land and undertaking the construction of 
Lock and Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. On February 23, 1918, 
the President authorized an additional allotment from the 
Same source of $12,630,000 for Lock and Dam No. 2. Further 
appropriations for Dam No. 2 have been made from time to 
time by Congress sufficient to complete it with eight generating 
units installed and with corresponding step-up transformer 
capacity. Lock and Dam No. 1 of the project reported in 1916 
has been completed under authority contained in the rivers 
and harbors act approved March 3, 1925, at a cost of $980,000. 

In the project of 1916 Dam No. 3 was to be located 15 miles 
above Dam No. 2. It was to afford navigation for 65 miles up- 
stream and give a 40-foot head for the development of power. 
Congress has not authorized the construction of Dam No, 3. 

As a part of Nitrate Plant No. 2 a steam-electric power plant 
of 76,000 horsepower capacity was constructed at a cost of 
about $12,000,000. The plant was so built that at a cost of 
about $1,000,000 it can be increased to 111,000 horsepower. 

At the same time, under a contract with the Alabama Power 
Co., an extension of about 40,000 horsepower was made to an 
existing steam-electric station owned by the company on the 
Warrior River 80 miles from Muscle Shoals. A high-tension 
transmission line also was constructed, connecting this steam- 
electric station at Gorgas, Ala., with Nitrate Plant No. 2. The 
extension to the Gorgas plant and the transmission line cost 
$4,770,974.47; they were later sold to the Alabama Power Co. 
under contract for $3,472,487.25. 

There has been spent on Dam No. 2 (Wilson Dam) to Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, $44,724,192. The Wilson Dam and power plant are 

«now in operation and the power is being sold to the Alabama 
Power Co. under a temporary arrangement, cancelable on 30 
days’ notice. A transformer station is being installed, and when 
this is completed the cost of Dam No. 2 (Wilson Dam), with 
eight generating units, will be, in round numbers, $46,900,000. 

The price obtained for the power sold from the Wilson Dam 
power plant averages slightly over 2 mills per kilowatt hour. 
The gross receipts from the sales for the calendar year will be 
approximately $860,000. The plant is being operated under an 
appropriation made by Congress for that purpose, and the 
maintenance and operating expenses for the calendar year will 
be about $220,000, making the net revenue from the water 
power about $640,000. 

The steam-electric plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2 is under 
a short-term lease to the Alabama Power Co. for $120,000 per 
annum flat rental and a 2 mill per kilowatt-hour payment to 
the Government for all power produced at the plant by the 
company. The company bears all operating, maintenance, and 
insurance costs, 
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The net revenue to the Government from the Muscle Shoals 
power plants for the calendar year 1926 will be about $800,000. 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTIES AT MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Government properties at Muscle Shoals consists of 
two classes: 

First. Power properties, namely, Dam No. 2 (Wilson Dam), 
with 260,000 horsepower of instalied equipment; and the steam- 
electric plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2, with 76,000 horsepower of 
installed equipment. 

Second. Nitrate plants, namely, Nitrate Plant No. 1, being 
1,900 acres of land on which are located an industrial village 
and the manufacturing plant and a comparatively small steam- 
electric power plant; Nitrate Plant No. 2, being 2,300 acres of 
land on which are located a complete manufacturing plant using 
the cyanamide process and an industrial village. The Waco 
limestone quarry, at Waco, Ala., is a part of Nitrate Plant No. 2. 


THE MUSCLE SHOALS INQUIRY 


On March 6, 1925, the President appointed the Muscle Shoals 
Inquiry of five members to make investigation, to aid in assem- 
bling reliable information as to the best, cheapest, and most 
available means for the production of nitrates and other prod- 
ucts for munitions of war and useful in the manufacture of 
fertilizers and other useful products, by water power or such 
other power as may be best and cheapest to use, and to report 
upon the most practicable method or methods of utilizing to the 
best advantage and for the specific purpose mentioned in the 
national defense act, the facilities comprising the nitrate plants 
owned by the United States and located at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. The inquiry submitted two reports, a majority report 
of three members and a minority report of two members. 
The majority recommended that the properties be considered 
as a unit and that the power and nitrate properties be leased 
as a unit and not as separate entities. The majority specified 
certain conditions deemed by it essential in the lease and rec- 
ommended that if a lease could not be negotiated on such terms 
the properties be operated by the Government. The minority 
held that a private lease was essential; that the power lease 
should be separated from the fertilizer or other chemical leases. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Discussing the question in his message in December, 1925. 
President Coolidge expressed the view that Congress should 
dispose of the Muscle Shoals properties and urged that the 
properties be developed for the production of nitrates primarily, 
and incidentally for power purposes, in order to serve defensive, 
agricultural, and industrial purposes. The President stressed 
the importance of disposing of the properties in a manner to 
serve these purposes, and suggested the creation of a special 
joint committee to receive bids and negotiate a contract for 
private operation and to recommend suitable legislation author- 
izing the negotiation of a lease or leases, 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 


A concurrent resolution was proposed in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives on January 4, 1926. It came up for consideration 
in the Senate on March 1, 1926, and after several days’ dis- 
cussion was amended, authorizing the negotiation by the joint 
committee of one or more leases, and directing the committee 
to incorporate in the lease suitable provision for the distribution 
of surplus power in the communities and States to which it 
could be economically transmitted. It was approved by the 
House, and the joint committee was authorized on March 13. 
1926, to consider bids for private operation and report not 
later than April 26, 1926. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a joint committee, to be known as the joint committee on Muscle 
Shoals, is hereby established, to be composed of three members to bo 
appointed by the President of the Senate from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and three members to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The committee is authorized and directed to conduct negotiations for 
a lease or leases (but no lease or leases shall be recommended which 
do not guarantee and safeguard the production of nitrates and other 
fertilizer ingredients, mixed or unmixed, primarily as hereinafter pro- 
vided) of the nitrate and power properties of the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., for 
the production of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power pur- 
poses, such power to be equitably distributed between the communities 
and States to which it may be properly transported, in order to serve 
national defense, agriculture, and industrial purposes, and upon terms 
which, so far as possible, shall provide benefits to the Government and 
to agriculture equal to or greater than those set forth in H. R. 518, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, except that the lease or leases shall 
be for a period not to exceed 50 years. 
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Said committee shall have leave to report its findings and recom- 
mendations, together with a bill or joint resolution, for the purpose of 
carrying them into effect, which bill or joint resolution shall, in the 
House, have the status that is provided for measures enumerated in 
clause 56 of Rule XI: Provided, That the committee shall report to 
Congress not later than April 26, 1926: And provided further, That the 
committee in making its report shall file for the Information of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a true copy of all proposals 
submitted to it in the conduct of such negotiations. 


THE BID OF HENRY FORD 


Concurrent Resolution No. 4 states that the terms of any 
lease or leases shall provide so far as possible benefits to the 
Government and to agriculture equal to or greater than those 
set forth in II. R. 518, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, ex- 
cept that the lease or leases shall be for a period not exceeding 
50 years. This refers to what is known as the Henry Ford 
bid, and on that account it is necessary to set out the main 
features of the bid. They are as follows: 

In June, 1921, Mr. Henry Ford submitted a bid for the 
properties of the United States at Muscle Shoals. The bid was 
transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of War in February, 
1922. Mr. Ford's offer provided for the sale to him for the 
sum of $5,000,000 of the following property: 

Nitrate Plant No. 1 and Nitrate Plant No. 2, including the 
Waco quarry, the 60,000-kilowatt steam-electric plant, and the 
extension to the Gorgas steam-electric plant and transmission 
line to Musele Shoals. 

Mr. Ford proposed to lease for a term of 100 years Dam 
No. 2 and its power house and all its hydroelectric and operat- 
ing appurtenances, except the locks, together with all lands 
and buildings owned or to be acquired by the United States; 
and also Dam No, 3, its power house and all its hydroelectric 
and operating appurtenances except the locks from the date 
when structures and equipment-of the capacity of 80,000 horse- 
power were constructed and installed ready for service to the 
end of the 100-year lease term. The rentals for the leased 
property were to be as follows: 

For the lease of Dam No. 2 Mr. Ford proposed to pay to the 
United States as an annual rental 4 per cent of the actual cost 
of acquiring the land and flowage rights and of building the 
locks, dam, and power-house facilities, but not ineluding ex- 
penditures and obligations incurred prior to the approval of 
his proposal by Congress (at that time the expenditures for 
Dam No. 2 had amounted to $16,506,000) ; payable annually at 
the end of each lease year, except that during and for the first 
six years of the lease period the rental should be in the follow- 
ing amounts and payable at the following times, to wit: 
$200,000 one year from the date when 100,000 horsepower 
was installed and ready for service; and thereafter $200,000 
annually at the end of each year for five years. 

Mr. Ford agreed further to pay to the United States during 
the period of the lease of Dam No. 2 $35,000 annually, in 
installments quarterly in advance, for repairs and maintenance 
and operation of Dam No. 2, its gates and locks. 

For the lease of Dam No, 3 he proposed to pay to the United 
States an annual rental of 4 per cent of the actual cost to con- 
struct the lock, dam, and power-house facilities, payable annu- 
ally at the end of each year, except that during and for the first 
three years of the lease period the rental should be in the 
following amounts and payable at the following times: $160,000 
one year from the date when 80,000 horsepower was installed 
and ready for service; and thereafter $160,000 annually each 
year for two years. He agreed further to pay to the United 
States for the period of the lease of Dam No. 3, $40,000 annually 
in installments quarterly in advance for the repair, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the dam, its gates, and locks, Mr. 
Ford agreed to manufacture nitrogen for commercial fertilizers, 
mixed or unmixed, and with or without filler, according to the 
demand, at Nitrate Plant No. 2 or its equivalent, or at such 
other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto as he might 
construct, using the most economical source of power avail- 
able. The annual production of these fertilizers was to have 
nitrogen content of at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, 
which is the present annual capacity of Nitrate Plant No, 2. 
He agreed that the maximum net profit made in the manufac- 
ture and sale of fertilizer products should not exeeed 8 per 
cent of the fair actual annual cost of production thereof. 

The bill embodying Mr. Ford’s offer was passed by the House 
of Representatives in March, 1924, but was not acted upon by 
the Senate. Mr. Ford withdrew his offer in October, 1924. 

Since the bid of Mr. Ford certain properties included in his 
bid have been disposed of as follows: 


Transferred to Engineer Department and utilized in 
the construction of: 

Wilson) Doc eas 

Fort Benning —.— 


$2, 142, 103. 12 
370, 016. 52 
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Transferred to: 
Department of Agrienlture m on 


U. 8. Military Academy Tia 37, 750. 59 
Quartermaster Department, Camp Jessup 75, 928. 50 
Rock Island Arsenal —ü(ͤü„„% 12, 340. 00 
Frankfort . TT———T—᷑! 1, 724. 25 
5 . 35, 724. 88 
Chief Ordnance, Washington 200. 00 
Platinum for use at Plants 1 and 22 735, 000. 00 

Wa —⅛ | Op CaO) BOOT De 

Sold: 


Gorgas steam plant to Alabama Power Co 
roperty sold shin eunbt 
, motor cycles, moto 


3, 472, 487. 25 
Surplus and condemned 


buildings, salvage w r ve- 


hicles, desks, ete.)-— 30. 188. 75 
A — 9, 094. 05 
EA Ta N a RIA by Al RODE I OL so Fat 0S al ate deers Patni 9, 430. 37 
Scrap fron (1,500 tons). 

CCC 3, 514. 775. 40 


In addition the following revenues have been received by the 
Government, covering facilities leased to private companies to 
August 31, 1926: 
Alabama Power Co.: 

United States Nitrate Plant No, 2, 60,000-kilowatt 


R E Y e AOE a eee lees $1, 080. 423. 99 


Gorgas 30,000-kilowatt steam plant_...-..--..-- 238, 666. 41 
1. kilowatt substation at Waco quarry zz 5, 550, 00 
Foster & Creighton Co. et al, railway track leading 
{tO} WACO! DOIN Yona eee eee ae ee 900. 00 
Lance Willmarth, approximately 320 acres of land at 
iet, re ak ieee 1, 530. 00 
1, 427, 070. 40 
Inventory; Estimated value of movable property re- 
eee 500, 000. 00 


Total of property disposed of as above stated 9, 202, 707. 18 
The other property included in the bid which has not been 
disposed of was— 


United States Nitrate Plant No, 1—1,800 acres land, 85 bungalows, 
school building, officers’ clubhouse. and ice plant, 

United States Nitrate Plant No. 2—1,906 acres of land, Sg.: room 
hotel, and ice plant. 

Waco quarry—460 acres land, railroad, fences, sewer, water system, 
14 dwellings, crusher buildings, machinery, electrical and movable 
operating equipment. 


THE WOKK OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 

The joint committee gave wide publicity to its authority and 
solicited bids from producers of electrical energy and those 
engaged in the manufacture of fertilizing material and from 
those who have indicated heretofore any interest in leasing the 
properties. Nine bids were received. 

The offer of Lloyd H. Smith did not provide for the produc- 
tion of any nitrates. 

The offers of James H. Levering and of C. E. Graff, of the 
American Nitrogen Products Co., proposed to lease but a por- 
tion of the properties. 

The bids of Frederick T. Hepburn, F. E. Castleberry, and 
Elon H. Hooker provided practically for the operation by them 
as agents for the Government. 

The bid of Birmingham Real Estate & Development Co. was 
received too late for consideration. 

The Union Carbide Co, submitted a definite recommendation 
and two proposals. It recommended the acceptance of the Air 
Nitrates bid as being preferable to its own. In its bid it re- 
quired that the Government protect it in the use of all patents 
and a limitation of 20,000 tons was placed on the amount of 
fixed nitrogen to be produced. 

The foregoing bids were considered and eliminated by the 
committee because they failed to comply with the terms of 
Concurrent Resolution 4. : 

The two bids which were given consideration by the com- 
mittee were: 

(1) That of the Air Nitrates Corporation. 

(2) That of the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co. and 
the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co, referred to throughout the 
hearings as the Associated Powers Co. 

The joint committee invited the Secretaries of War, Agri- 
culture, and Interior—members of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion—and the Secretary of Commerce to confer with it and 
requested their aid in securing the services of technical experts 
and advisers to assist the committee in its work. They sug- 
gested to the joint committee the organization of an advisory 
board and recommended the following persons, who have as- 
sisted the committee: 

Brig. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Assistant Chief of Engineers (now 
Chief of Engineers), United States Army; 

Mr. Paul S. Clapp, representative Department of Commerce; 

Dr. S. C. Lind, associate director, Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory, Department of Agriculture ; 

Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director of the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory, was the representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture until he left for Europe on April 16; and 
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Mr. C. A. Bissell, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior. 

In addition to the foregoing the following gentlemen assisted 
materially in the studies: 

Lient. Col. George R. Spalding, Corps of Engineers; 

Maj. Max. C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers; 

Maj. Philip B. Fleming, Corps of Engineers; 

Mr. F. A. Ernst, of the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory 
of the Department of Agriculture ; 

Maj. James H. Burns, Ordnance Department, United States 
Army; 

Maj. Glen C. Edgerton, Chief Engineer, Federal Power Com- 
mission; and 

Dr. P. E. Howard, Ordnance Department, United States 
a a NEGOTIATION WITH BIDDERS 

Your committee negotiated with the bidders and secured 
changes in their bids to safeguard the production of fertilizer 
and to increase the revenue to the Government. In the case 
of the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. and the Muscle Shoals 
Power Distribution Co, an increase in capital investment for 
the fertilizer business from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 was 
secured, and the bidder agreed to itself finance all fertilizer 
operations and to increase materially the production of ferti- 
lizer. The provision for payment was changed so that all 
payments would be net to the Government instead of subject 
to rebate for power used in the fertilizer business. Payments 
for increased power due to construction of any up-river 
storage projects were secured to be paid when benefits accrued 
at Dam No. 2 and at Dam No. 3 at the rate of $20 per horse- 
power-year of increased primary power; not to exceed $1,200,- 
000 per annum at Dam No, 2 and not to exceed $600,000 per 
annum at Dam No. 3. 

ANALYSIS OF BIDS—-FINANCES 

Your committee requested the advisory board to make a 
comparative analysis of the bids of the Air Nitrates Corpora- 
tion and of the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. and the Muscle 
Shoals Power Distribution Co, as modified and finally agreed 
to by the bidders. The final financial analysis made by the 
advisory board gave results as follows: 
75 MEMORANDUM FOR JOINT COMMITTEE ON MUSCLE SHOALS 

Due to certain changes made on April 24, 1926, in the proposal of 
the associated power companies the figures given in the revised item 
D of your advisory board’s report dated April 23, 1926, should be 
further revised as follows: 


A. Condition in ease Cove Creek Dam or other headwater storage be 
built by private interests 


B. Marimum return to United States 


Same as A above. 


Same as C following. 
C. Condition in case Cove Creek Dam be built by United States at cost 
of $25,900,000 


Air Nitrates 
Corporation 


D. Condition in case Cove 5 ives or other headwater storage is 
not hui 


Power companies 


$105, 248, 000 
2, 104. 960 
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E. Condition in case the United States does not elect to build Dam No. 
: oe install additional equipment in Dams Nos. 2 and $ and steam 


POWER COMPANIES 


With head- 
With Cove 
Without | Water stor- | Creek Dam 
headwater el p b 
storage bert 2e United 
interests 


eee 
WITHOUT REBATE 


F. Condition in case the United States should not build Dam N 
does elect to complete installation at Dam No. 2 and steam 


POWER COMPANIES 


An analysis by the Treasury 


bids with the bid of Henry Ford, reduced to a 50-year basis, 
is as follows: 


Department comparing the two 


CONDENSED SUMMARY ON Treasury DEPARTMENT REPORT oF May 22, 
1926, ENTITLED “ REPORT on Varun or VARIOUS OFFERS TO Lease 
MUSCLE SHOALS FROM THE UNITED STATES ” 


The following is a summary of present worths of the various offers 
with respect to the power properties at Muscle Shoals on the basis 
of future receipts and expenditures discounted to present value at 4 
per cent interest, all interest being compounded annually, and all deter- 
minations being for a 50-year period with no deductions for value of 
the properties at the end of 50 years. Interest at 414 per cent hag 
been added to actual past expenditures by the United States during 
construction of Dam No. 2. Depreciation and obsolescence during 50 
years will reduce the value of the construction and equipment by 
amounts not estimated in this report. 


CONDITION I. No FURTHER APPROPRIATIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 


This condition is that Dam No. 2 and the auxiliary steam plant at 
Nitrate Plant No. 2 be leased by the United States as they stand, with- 
out further appropriations by the United States. 

The specifie properties included, and their costs without interest to 
the United States are: 


Dam No. 1 equipped for 247,000 horsepower, with naviga- 


Coe Paci Geto see oe ee 7, 800, 000 
Steam plant, equipped for 76,000 horsepower, in Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 (replacement value) 500, 000 
Total cost‘ to: United: ate am 55, 300, 000 
Deduct for navigation facilities 000, 
Total past cost of power facilities to United States. 45, 300, 000 


Maximum present values of future re- 
celpts to the Unitet States 


Without head water 840, 981,736 | $30, 673, 916 0 0 (9) 
With headwater storage 
in 10 years 49,981,736 | 46, 719, 463 09 00 


S ⁵² 0 ²˙np! Ü'LiM — . ²bÜÄ aaaaŘĖŮĖĖĖŮÁ 

No bid from Air Nitrates Corporation and Henry Ford. The bids of the Air 
Nitrates Corporation and of Henry Ford both require the construction of Dam No. 
3 and the installation of all additional equipment by the United States as a condi- 
tion of lease, and make no affer on the properties as they now stand. 
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1, Without headwater storage: 

The maximum present worth of the payments the Associated Powers 
Co. will make under this condition without headwater storage is 
$30,673,916. 

Under this offer the United States will receive during the 50-year 
period of the lease: 

(a) A return of 2.984 per cent interest on the total investment of 
$49,981,736, with interest compounded annually at the same rate on 
deficiencies of interest occurring in the early years of the lease. 

(b) No return of any portion of the initial investment. 

2. With headwater storage: 

The income from headwater storage is problematical, depending on 
the definition of primary power, the date or dates of the installation 
of the additional power, and the amount of additional power de- 
veloped. 

If the maximom payments of $1,200,000 annually for headwater 
storage are realized during the last 40 years of lease at the stipulated 
rate of $20 a year for each additional primary horsepower developed, 
the maximum present worth of the total payments the Associated 
Powers Co, will make under condition 1 is $46,719,463. 

(A) Under this offer and contingent on the above assumption the 
United States will receive during the 50-year period of the lease: 

(a) A return of 4.285 per cent Interest on the total investment of 
$49,981,726, with Interest compounded annually at the same rate on 
deficiencies of interest occurring in the early years of the lease. 

(b) No return of any portion of the initial investment. 

(B) Or, stated in other terms, under this offer and contingent 
upon the above assumption the United States will secure during the 
50-year period of the lease: 

(a) A payment of 4 per cent on yearly balances of its initial in- 
vestment in power facilities and in addition. 

(b) Repayment to the United States of $26,797,795, or 53.6 per 
cent of its initial investment. 

Any deficiencies in the payment of interest during the early years 
of the lense will also be repaid from subsequent receipts, together 
with 4 per cent interest compounded annually for the period of 
arrearage. 

{Norm.—In the above computations and those under condition H, 
no deduction has been made from the payments of the Associated 
Powers Co. for any discount that may be granted them under this 
bid for nitrate production in excess of 40,000 tons annually.) 

CONDITION II 

This condition is that the United States will construct Dam No. 3 
in five years, equip Dam No. 2 for 600,000 horsepower, and Dam. No. 
8 for 250,000 horsepower, and install added equipment in steam plant 
or transmission line also within five years. The total additional 
appropriations by the United States would be $39,460,000. 

The specific properties involved and the estimated costs without 
interest to the United States are: 


E ee eee a for condition 12 $45, 300, 000 
Ad appropriations ; 
Dane No. 3, with equipment installed for 80,000 
157 d ang — * 685800 10 0 facilities ver at 32, 500, 000 
ante uipment for 0 orsepower a 
m Xo mt for 250,000 total horsepower at A 
Added ui — 5 or 2 0 orsepower a 
Dam Qo VFC 1, 360, 000 
Added 3 in steam plant, Nitrate Plant No. 2. 1. 000, 000 
Total estimated investment 84, 760, 000 
Less estimated cost of navigation facilities at Dam No. 3. 4. 600, 000 
Total past and future ria — wer facilities 
to United States gama Air Nitrates 
Corporation and Ford e E eee 80, 100, 000 


Maximum present values of future 
receipts to the United States 


1 $80,686,861 should be substituted for this amount in the case of the Air Nitrates 
Corporation and Henry Ford, since the value of a future expenditure N 
transmission tie line between Dam No. 2 and Dam No. 3 is substituted for the value of 
a future expenditure of $1,000,000 for steam-plant addition at Nitrate Plant No. 2. 


ASSOCIATED POWERS CO, 


1. Without headwater storage: 
The maximum present worth of the payments the Associated 
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Under this offer the United States will receive during the 50-year 
period of the lease: 

(a) A return of 3.252 per cent interest on the total investment of 
$80,772,341, with interest compounded annually at the same rate on 
deficiencies of interest occurring in the early years of the lease, 

(b) No return of any portion of the initial investment. 

2. With headwater storage: 

Assuming that the maximum payments are received annually during 
the last 40 years of the lease on all headwater storage, the maximum 
present worth of the total payments the Associated Powers Co. will 
make to the United States is $78,695,930, 

A. Under this offer and contingent on the above assumption the 
United States will receive during the 50-year period of the lease: 

(a) A return of 4.432 per cent on the total investment of $50,- 
772,341, with interest compounded annually at the same rate on 
deficiencies of interest occurring in the early years of the lease. 

(b) No return of any portion of the initial investment. 

B. Or, stated in other terms, under this offer and contingent on 
the above assumption the United States will secure during the 50-year 
period of the lease— 

(a) A payment of 4 per cent on yearly balances of the initial 
investment in power facilities and in addition. 

(b) A repayment to it of $66,015,946, or 81.7 per cent of the initial 
investment. 

Any deficiencies in the payment of interest during the early years 
of the lease are also repaid from subsequent receipts, together with 
4 per cent interest compounded annnally for the period of arrearage. 
: AIR NITRATES CORPORATION 

The maximum present worth of the payments the Air Nitrates 
Corporation will make to the United States for power facilities under 
this condition is $45,832,283, including value of royalties on Waco 
limestone, ; 

Under this offer the United States will receive during the 50-year 
period of the lease; 

(a) A return of 2.828 per cent interest on the total investment in 
power facilities of $80,686,861, with interest compounded annually 
at the same rate on deficiencies of interest payments which occur in 
the early years of the lease. Royalty payments on Waco limestone 
were not Included in yearly payments from which the yield of 2.828 
per cent was computed, but were offset against estimated deficiencies 
in payments for maintenance of Dams Nos. 2 and 3. 

(d) No return of any portion of the initial investment. 

The offer of the Air Nitrates Corporation does not provide for any 
increased return to the United States for headwater storage. 

HENRY FORD 

(1) The maximum present worth of payments Henry Ford will make 
to the United States on basis of a 50-year lease is $45,986,482. 

Under this offer, the United States would have received during the 
first 50 years of the lease period : 

(a) A return of 2.798 per cent interest on its total Investment in 
power facilities, with interest compounded annually at the same rate 
on deficiencies of interest payments which occur during early years 
of the lease. 

(b) No return of any portion of Its initial investment. 

(2) No deduction has been made for estimated deficiencies in 
payments under this offer applying to the maintenance of Dams Nos. 
2 and 8. 

(3) The Ford offer involved a 100-year lease for the power proper- 
ties. He made no offer on the basis of a 50-year lease. The present 
worth of the Ford offer for the entire 100 years was $54,684,316, 

(4) The Ford offer to lease the power properties is conditioned on 
outright sale to him on the nitrate properties. 

(5) The offer of Henry Ford does not provide for an increased 
return to the United States for headwater storage. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF BIDS 


The advisory committee submitted a comparative analysis of 
the bids under the following headings: 

(1) National defense. 

(2) Benefits to agriculture. 

(3) Guaranties. 

(4) Monetary return to the United States. 

(5) Equitable distribution of power. 

(6) Guaranties of performance of the nitrate program. 

(T) And additional expenditures required by the United States. 

RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Based on their analysis the majority of your committee 
reported as follows: 
Your committee recommends that the last proposal by the Muscle 


Powers Co. will make to the United States under this condition is | Shoals Power Distributing Co. and the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 


$54,627,610, 


be accepted and submits a proposed bill herewith and recommends 
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its passage. In the Judgment of the majority of your committee the 
Jatter bid is the best bid submitted to it, and in support of its 
recommendation your committee submits the following: 


DEFENSE 


National defense is adequately served by this offer. The present 
plant or its equivalent in respect to capacity is to be maintained 
(until released by Congress) in its present state of readiness for the 
manufacture of explosives, the premises and personnel may be taken 
over by the United States whenever necessary in the interest of 
national defense, and a maximum amount of power is rendered available 
from the interconnected system for war industries. 

(a) The offer provides that the lessee of the nitrate properties shall 
construct and have ready for operation within six years syntbetic 
ammonia plants to a capacity of 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen. The 
first 10,000-ton unit of fixed nitrogen will be put in operation within 
three years and the second 10,000-ton unit within three years there- 
after, 

After the above plants of 20,000 tons capacity for tbe fixation of 
nitrogen sball have been operated to full capacity for two successive 
years, then the lessee will in response to market demand construct au 
additional unit of 10,000 tons; likewise when the plants of 30,000 
tons capacity above provided for have operated to full capacity for 
two consecutive years, then the lessee will in response to market 
demand construct an additional unit of 10,000 tons, making, in total, 
plunts capable of fixing 40,000 tons annually, 

Provision ix made for expansion beyond 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
per annum on request of the farmers’ board when in the judgment 
of the board of directors of the lessee company it is reasonably neces- 
sary to meet market demands. 

(b) The lessee company agrees to operate and maintain Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 during the term of the lease in its present state of readi- 
ness, or its equivalent in respect of capacity for the manufacture of 
materials necessary in time of war for the production of explosives, 
such obligation as to operation or maintenance to cease when in the 
judgment of Congress other plants are erected which have equivalent 
nitrogen capacity and which render the further maintenance of said 
plant unnecessary, 

(e) The United States has the right to take over and operate the 
leased premises whenever necessary in the interest of national defense, 
and such of the expert and other personnel as may be necessary shall 
be at the disposal of the United States. 

(d) The production of fixed nitrogen for use in war is well provided 
for by the proposal. 

(e) Electric power was one of the great necessities in the World 
War and the lack of interconnection of operating power companies 
prevented the maximum utilization of their installed generating 
capacity in the manufacture of munitions and materials vital to our 
war effort. Electric power will be in the next great emergency even 
of higher importance than in the past. The associated power com- 
panies, who make this offer, operate in an interconnected system 
stretching from the North Carolina-Virginia line to the State of Mis- 
sissippi and from north of the Cumberland River to the Gulf of Mexico. 

They agree, in the national defense, to operate or cause to be 
operated the power plants leased in a manner to secure the greatest 
efficiency and maximum power output through interconnection with 
auxiliary storage, steam reserve, and other power plants operated by 
interconnected power companies, This provision guarantees that a 
maximum of power not needed for the manufacture of fertilizer will 
be distributed to industry and agriculture throughout the South- 
eastern States in time of peace and that in time of war a maximum 
amount of power will be available for war industries, 

(f) The proposal further provides that whenever the safety of the 
United States demands, the United States shall have the right, in 
accordance with the Federal water power act, to take over and operate 
the power projects covered by the lease for any purpose involving 
the safety of the United States, for such length of time as may appear 
to the President necessary for such purpose. 

Two essentials of national defense, in the interest of which the con- 
struction of this plant was originally undertaken, namely, the produc- 
tion of fixed nitrogen and electric power widely distributed for war 
industry, are well provided for in this offer. 

II. BENEFITS TO AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture Is served by a definite program of fertilizer production 
up to and beyond the present capacity of the plant. Operation 18 
primarily for the production of nitrates with rigid limitations on profit 
and strong guaranties of performance, 

(a) The Fertilizer Co. agrees to produce annually 40,000 tons 
of nitrogen in the form of concentrated fertilizer, by means of syn- 
thetic ammonia and plosphoric-acid plants, as follows: Within three 
years, 10,000 tons annually of fixed nitrogen; within the succeeding 
three years, additional 10,000 tons annually of nitrogen—total, 20,000 
tons annually; thereafter, in succession, two additional units of 10,000 
tons each annnally, dependent on the sale for two consecutive years of 
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such amount stipulated up to that time. Production beyond 40,000 
tons annually is provided for but not guaranteed. 

(b) A capital of $20,000,000 is provided by the bidder for this 
program of fertilizer production. 

(e) The company agrees to limit its profits on fertilizer to 8 per 
cent on cost, cost to Include 6 per cent interest on invested capital, | 
7% per cent annual depreciation on the plants erected by the com- 
pany, and cost of power at the actual cost to the power company. Í 

(d) A farmer board of five members appointed and removed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture is provided for, three to be members of 
farmer organizations and to be actually engaged in farming, one rep- | 
resentative of the Department of Agriculture, and one nominee of 
the fertilizer company. The duties of this board shall be to regulate, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, the sale and 
territorial distribution of fertilizer products, to provide an audit of 
the cost of fertilizer, to advise with the company as to price to be 
charged for fertilizer within the specified limits of profit and with 
respect to production necessary to meet the market demands. 

(e) The board is assured access to the books and records of the 
company, thereby making possible a critical analysis by the farm board 
of all items of cost of fertilizer, 

(f) The fertilizer company agrees to offer fertilizer for sale to farm- 
ers, cooperative purchasing organizations of farmers, associations of 
farmers, and to others as the farm board may direct. 

(g) It further agrees to establish a research bureau and laboratory 
for the study of processes of producing fertilizer materials and to 
cooperate with State and Federal agencies; from time to time to im- 
prove its processes of operation and to dedicate to public use any 
patents granted pertaining to the production of fertilizer ingredients. 

(h) The fertilizer company shall have the preferred use of all power 
from the leased power plants of the Government at Muscle Shoals 
for the production of nitrogen and other fertilizer ingredients, and all 
surplus power shall be sold with such reservations as will allow its 
gradual withdrawal and application to fertilizer manufacture, 


GuARANTRES 


The inducements and guaranties of performance which your com- 
mittee believes will stimulate and insure a maximum of effort on the 
part of the fertilizer company to produce fertilizers continuously as 
specified are the following: 

(1) There may be a reduction at the option of the United States of 
power rentals by 5 per cent in each year following any year in which 
the company shall have sold fertilizer according to the established 
schedule—with additional inducement of 5 per cent or more at the 
option of the Secretaries of War and Agriculture for production beyond 
40,000 tons. 

(2) The capital investment of the company in fertilizer plants, 
power equipment, and transmission lines to the amount of $60,000,000 
which would cease to bring return in the event of failure to produce 
fertilizer continuously, 

(3) The agreement of the Power Distributing Co. to surrender their 
power lease in the event of forfeit in the fertilizer contract. 


III. MONETARY RETUREN ro THE UNITED STATES 


In addition tọ insuring an economie program of nitrate and fer- 
tilizer production the bid provides the largest monetary return to the 
United States of any of the bids considered. First, with the prop- 
erties as they now. stand without further expenditure by the United 
States; secondly, they provide larger financial returns for increased 
power at these properties due to upstream developments regardless of 
whether these latter are made by the United States or by other 
interests. 


1 


(A) RETURN ON PROPERTIES AS THEY STAND 


On the properties as they stand to-day with no further investment 
by the United States other than those contemplated under unex- 
pended balances of existing appropriations, the properties will return 
to the United States in the lease period, namely, 50 years— 


83 From rentals on Dam No. 2 $83, 800, 000 
b 3 rentals on additional units in Dam No. to 
installed at expense o ene Ty WEEE RASS 4, 500, 000 
(c) dees of Dam No. 2, 5 indeterminate amount, 
ß ee ee a 88, 300, 000 


(B) RETURN PROVIDED UNITED STATES BUILDS DAM NO, 3 

On the properties completed to the extent of existing appropriations, 
if additional capital is invested by the United States in constructing 
Dam No. 3 and in installing additional generating transformer and 
switching equipment in the power plants at Dams Nos. 2 and 3, and 
the steam plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2, the return to the United States 
in the lease period will be: 


(a) Rental on Dam No. 4 pote a ⁰— ees $83, 800. 000 


b) Rental on Dam No. 3 «c„„„ͤ 52, 400, 000 
fe Interest on Aae del Sifu r 12, 608, 000 
d) Maintenance of Dams Nos. 2 and 8, an indeterminate 

amount. 

Le eee ee ee es gene Pal ep CIES SASS ee Cee” Re 148, 808, 000 
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From this should be deducted the additional capital in- 
vestment by the United States made up of the following 
estimated costs: 

Dam Nos . —;X 600 000 
Additional egnipment— 
Dam No. 2 
Dam i 
Steam plant 


Total additional capital investment $39, 460, 000 
Net return to United States 109, 548, 000 


(C) RETURN IN EVENT HEADWATER STORAGE IS DEVELOPED 


An additional payment is assured to the United States in event head- 
water storage is developed. The lessee will pay $20 per horsepower 
year for each additional horsepower of primary horsepower in excess of 
the present 80,000 horsepower, created at Dam No. 2 by headwater 
storage, not to exceed $1,200,000 per year, and in excess of 40,000 
horsepower created at Dam No. 3 by headwater storage, nut to exceed 
$600,000 per year. 

It is estimated that the proposed Cove Creek Dam or other eqnivalent 
headwater storage will increase the primary horsepower at Dam No. 2 
to 150,000 horsepower and at Dam No. 3 to 65,000 horsepower. There- 
fore should this construction be completed within 10 years of effective 
date of lease, the net additional returns above (paragraph (a)) would 
be increased by $48,000,000, making the total return to the United 
States 8136,300,000. 

Similarly the net return given under the second condition above 
(paragraph (b)) would be increased by $72,000,000, making the total 
return to the United States $181,348,000. 

The above figures represent the actual proceeds to the United States 
should Cove Creek or other equivalent headwater storage be con- 
structed by parties other than the United States. 

If Cove Creek Dam or other equivalent headwater storage is built 
by the United States, these two total returns immediately preceding 
should be decreased by some proportion of the cost of such dams. 
Neither the proportion nor the cost of securing this storage can be 
accurately estimated at this time. 


IV. EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION or Powrr not USEÐ IN PRODUCTION OF 
NITRATES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FERTILIZER 


This bid provides means for an equitable distribution over a wide 
area of the surplus power not required in production of nitrates for 
national defense and fertilizer. 

(a) The public power companies associated together in the creation 
of the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., which under this bill is 
to be the lessee of the Muscle Shoals properties, are now severally pro- 
ducing and distributing electric power in the States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and Florida, 
and through interconnections in North and in South Carolina, 

(b) The declared intention of the lessee company is to connect up 
the Muscle Shoals power plants with auxiliary storage, steam reserve, 
and other electric power plants elsewhere in the electric system and 
to operate the interconnected system so as to secure the maximum 
power output and lowest cost of power production and to sell the 
surplus power to the public through the interconnected systems of the 
power distributing companies under regulation of duly constituted pub- 
lie authorities, and in such a manner that it will be equitably dis- 
tributed between the communities and States to which it may be 
properly transported, 

In those cases, where the States do not have an authorized regula- 
tery body for regulation and control of electric service and rates, the 
Federal Power Commission will exercise this authority until such time 
as the State may establish regulation. 

(c) Your committee believes that once the interests of national 
defense and fertilizer production have been assured, as your committee 
believes them te be assured in this bill, the benefits of the Muscle 
Shoals can in no other manner be distributed so widely and so fairly 
as through an interconnected electric system which should insure that 
the benefits of increased stream flow due to rainfall on one watershed 
may be transported or relayed to communities of another watershed 
where stream flow may for the time being be deficient and which will 
similarly call into play large reserve steam plants when stream flow 
is generally deficient, : 

Under these lenses every unit of power produced at Muscle Shoals 
will be utilized either in the manufacture of fertilizer for the benefit 
of agriculture or in regional distribution under public regulation, for 
the benefit of the public in domestic, industrial, and farm use. None 
of the power will be retained for any private purpose whatever. 

(d) Your committee is also of the opinion that through the greater 
and more diversified market available through such interconnection 
there will result a lower cost of power at Muscle Shoals than if 
Muscle Shoals were operated as an isolated unit, thereby effecting a 
probable reduction in cost of power going isto manufacture of 
fertilizer, 

V. GUARANTIES OF PERFORMANCE OF THE NITRATE PROGRAM 


The bidder furnishes guaranties to safeguard the production of 
nitrogen and other fertilizer ingredients. Default in this particular 
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will involve not only loss of returns on the large capital investment 
of the bidder in the fertilizer enterprise but also upon an almost 
equally large investment in transmission lines and other power equip- 
ment. On the other hand, progressive expansion of fertilizer production 
is made financially remunerative to the company with proportionate 
reduction of fertilizer cost to the farmer: 

(a) The company will provide $20,000,000 as needed for the con- 
struction and operation of the fertilizer plants and facilities. It is 
estimated that the construction of the first two units, which are to be 
ready for operation within six years, will cost the power companies 
about $7,000,000, 

(b) To distribute the surplus power not needed for the manufacture 
of fertilizer they will haye to make heavy investments in new 
transmission lines to such industri#] centers as Nashville and Memphis 
and to other cities and towns in western Tennessee, in Mississippi, 
and portions of Louisiana. 

{c) They agree that If the fertilizer company is determined to be 
in default in the provisions of its lease and such default continues 
for six months thereafter, default by the fertilizer company shall, at 
the option of the United States, as declared by the Secretary of War, 
be held to be a default of the power company under its lease. 


VI. ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES REQUIRED BY THE UNITED STATES 


The bid recommended has an advantage in that it does not require 
additional appropriations by the United States invoiving the further 
expenditure of large sums of money on the Muscle Shoals property. 
The bid provides conditions covering returns to the United States in 
event Dam No. 3 is at any time constructed by the Government, but 
the Government is not committed to the construction of this dam 
as a condition of the lease. 

Further, the United States is not required to issue licenses for other 
dam sites upstream to the bidder as a condition of the lease. 

This bid can be accepted, therefore, without further expenditures 
of Government mouey or any extension of considerations by the United 
States in the way of licenses for other dam locations, 

For the foregoing reasons, in the judgment of the majority members 
of your committee, the proposal recommended provides greater benefits 
to the Government and to agriculture than those set forth in II. R. 
518 of the Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, and the lease proposed, 
in the judgment of the majority of the committee, provides the 
necessary guaranties for the production of the amount of fixed nitrogen 
required by the joint resolution, 

Canis S. DENEEN, Chairman, 
FREDERIC M. Sackerr. 
Jonx M. Monix. 
Percy E. Quin. 
April. 26, 1926. 
NAVIGATION ON THE TENNESSEE RIVER 


To canalize the Tennessee River so as to provide continuous 
navigation the year round from Padueah, Ky., at the mouth 
of the river on the Ohio, to Knoxville, Tenn., and for 100 
miles up the Clinch River to the neighborhood of important 
coal fields, there are required 18 dams. Of these 18 dams two 
(No. 1 at Muscle Shoals and the Widows Bar Dam) are low 
dams for navigation only, now owned and operated by the 
Government. Of the remaining 16 dams power developments 
are contemplated for all. Of these 16, three at the head of the 
Clinch-Powell Rivers system are to provide storage for power 
and only local navigation. For the remaining 13 dams, power, 
pondage, and through navigation are contemplated. Of these 
16 dams two are now built and in operation; these are the 
Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals and the Hales Bar Dam, 30 
miles below Chattanooga. Of the remaining 14 dams an appli- 
cation to the Federal Power Commission for a permit is pend- 
ing for those (11 in number) above Chattanoogu. An applica- 
tion for license to construct is pending for one below Colbert 
Shoals, abont 38 miles below Muscle Shoals. 

BIDS AND APPLICATIONS FOR POWER SITES, THE ASSOCIATED POWER 

COMPANIES 

The Associated Powers Co. (comprising 13 power com- 
panies and incorporated as the Muscle Shoals Power Distribut- 
ing Co. and the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co.) submitted to 
Congress an offer to lease Dam No, 2 and Dam No. 3 (if con- 
structed by the United States). 

One of these companies, the Mississippi Power Co., is the 
applicant for the license to construct the dam below Colbert 
Shoals. 

Another of the 13, the Alabama Power Co., is understood 
to be purchasing flowage and other rights for the Guntersville 
Dam. 

Another of the 13, the Tennessee Power Co., now owns and 
operates the Hales Bar Dam, and is also one of the two mem- 
bers of the company applying for permit for the 11 dams on 
the Tennessee, Clinch, and Powell Riyers aboye Chuttanooga. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the public utility power 
companies operating in the Muscle Shoals region, collectively 
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or individually, are proposing to undertake the complete de- 
yelopment of the Tennessee River from below Riverton, which 
is situated 30 miles below Muscle Shoals, to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and the development of the Clinch River to a point above the 
Virginia State line. Also they are planning completely to 
develop the storage possibilities of the Clinch-Powell Rivers 
system by building the three storage dams of governing im- 
portance: 

It is also apparent that this system of 16 power and naviga- 
tion dams is, from the power standpoint, an interdependent 
unit, and in the public interest can be more efficiently operated 
as such than if divided into parts under the control of agents 
independent of each other, except for the general supervision of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The Air Nitrates Corporation (page 19, committee report) has 
submitted to Congress an offer for the Wilson Dam and for Dam 
No. 3, at Muscle Shoals, provided that the Government obligates 
itself to build Dam No, 3, and also for the Cove Creek, Clinton, 
Melton Hill, and Senator Dams on the Clinch River under con- 
ditions named in the proposal. It is important to note that the 
Air Nitrates Corporation contemplates no improvement for navi- 
gation below Muscle Shoals to Riverton; it contemplates no 
improvement for navigation in the 40-mile stretch of open river 
between the head of Dam No, 3, Pool, and Widows Bar; and it 
contemplates no improvement for navigation in the 180-mile 
stretch of open river from Chattanooga to Knoxville. The out- 
standing difference between the offer of the Associated Powers 
Companies and that of the Air Nitrates Corporation, from the 
standpoint of river improvement and from the public interest 
in navigation, consists in the fact that the former will effect a 
complete 9-foot canalization of the Tennessee River from River- 
ton to Knoxville and to Cove Creck on the Clinch River—with 
the exception of Dam No, 3, if it is not built by the Govern- 
ment—while the latter will provide for navigation from Wilson 
Dam to the head of the pool of Dam No. 3 only, no improvement 
in navigation being contzmplated by the Air Nitrates Corpora- 
tion below Muscle Shoals or above Dam No. 3 pool on the Ten- 
nessee River. ; 

DAM NO. 3 

The Air Nitrates Corporation offer is favored by some on the 
ground that its acceptance will definitely commit the Govern- 
ment to the immediate construction of Dam No. 3 at Muscle 
Shoals and that by this means through canalized navigation 
of the river to Chattanooga will be secured. The error of this 
assumption is apparent. The Guntersville Dam is as neces- 
sary to navigation to Chattanooga as is Dam No. 8, while ade- 
quate navigation below Florence, Ala., calls for the dam below 
Colbert Shoals. Neither of these important developments is 
considered by the Air Nitrates Corporation. 

Objections have been made to the provisions in the applica- 
tions of the East Tennessee Development Co. for permits for 
Cove Creek, Clinton, Melton Hill, Senator, and other dams on 
the ground that the permits would be allowed to run the full 
limit of three years permissible under the Federal power act. 
It has been alleged that this indicates a desire on the part of 
the power company to delay rather than to expedite construc- 
tion at these sites, 

In its bid to Congress the Air Nitrates Corporation ineludes 
the provision that the term specified in its bid within which 
construction on these dams must be begun shall run for five 
years, or two years beyond the present legal limit, 


GREATER WATER STORAGE BY POWER COMPANIES 


The application by one of the Associated Powers Co, 
for the 11 dams above Chattanooga contemplates total useful 
water storage of about 2,800,000 acre-feet. The application by 
the Air Nitrates Corporation contemplates total useful storage 
of about 2,000,000 acre-feet. The additional 800,000 acre-feet 
contemplated by the application of the Associated Powers 
Co, it is estimated, will increase the minimum discharge 
throughout the system below by 3,000 cubie feet a second. 
Failure to provide this 800,000 acre-feet would therefore be a 
3 defect in the development of the Tennessee River as a 
whole. 

GREATER POWER DEYELOPMENT BY POWER COMPANIES 


The public-utility power companies, in the combined offer to 
Congress of the Associated Powers Co. for leasing Muscle 
Shoals and in their indiyidual activities and applications, com- 
mit themselves to an additional hydroelectric installation of 
2,195,000 horsepower, while the Air Nitrates Corporation com- 
mits itself to a development of only 1,105,000 horsepower, and 
this is made contingent on an additional expenditure by the 
Government of $32,500,000 for Dam No. 3 at Muscle Shoals. 
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These figures are those which include the ultimate Muscle 
Shoals installation of equipment. 

To summarize, the individual and collective plans of the 
public-ntility power companies provide for the full development 
of all the navigation, governing storage, and power possibili- 
ties on the Tennessee, Clinch, and Powell Rivers (with the 
exception of Dam No. 3), while the plans of the Air Nitrates 
Corporation do not provide for the full development on any 
one of these rivers. 

So much for the power and navigation features. 


FIXED NITROGEN 


On the matter of the production of nitrates and other fer- 
tilizer ingredients, as provided by the concurrent resolution, I 
have to say: 

There are three plant foods: Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. These elements, without being fixed, are no more 
available as plant food than would the banana, the orange, or 
the watermelon be available as human food if it were not for 
the skin or rind. That is, the food portion of this fruit 
in order to be picked, packed, shipped, distributed, and stored 
must be contained; and just so the nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potassium must be so fixed or contained that it can be stored, 
shoveled into bags, shipped, distributed over the ground and, 
after distribution, remain in the ground until such time as the 
roots of the plant can reach out to take it. This container is 


not what is known as filler, but is known as carrier. 

The percentage of fertilizer plant food carrier varies all the 
way from 84 per cent to 28 per cent, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Ammonium sulphate 
Ammonium nitrate 


Acid 2 BBE aes 
anpa acid phosphate. 

C 8 
Nitrate of potas n 


Muriate and sulphate of potash_ 


S SSS ocos 
anoococcooeoco 


>a 


From this table there can be figured tbe quantity of carrier 
and filler for a mixed fertilizer of any composition. 


THE NITROGEN SITUATION 
The present annual consumption of inorganic nitrogen in the 


world is nearly a million and a half tons. 
follows: 


This is made up as 


Ar a — a E comes 
From by-product coke ov ns 
As fixed at mospheric nitrogen. 


Germany, with a population 50 per cent less than ours, con- 
sumes twice as much fertilizer nitrogen. In other words, per 
unit of population, Germany consumes four times as much fer- 
tilizer nitrogen as does the United States. It is further inter- 
esting to note that even with this large consumption by the 
much smaller population, Germany is not only entirely self- 
sustaining and free from foreign sources of supply but actually 
exports nitrogen both for sale and as payment on reparation 
accounts, A study of the following table shows the production 
by countries of fixed atmospheric nitrogen: 


Fiwed atmospheric nitrogen production capacity 


Net tons nitrogen 


3. 
4 
5 
6. 
T 
8. 
9 
0. 
1 
2 
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As the United States consumes annually 200,000 tons of 
nitrogen in fertilizer, it is seen that Germany produces syn- 
thetically more than twice the consumption of this country. 
This synthetic production of Germany represents 31 per cent 
of the total consumption of the world and 72 per cent of the 
world’s synthetic production, 

The synthetic production in the United States, none of which 
gets into fertilizer as yet, represents 0.6 per cent of the world's 
consumption und 1.5 per ceut of the total world’s synthetic 
production, If the by-product coke oven production is added 
to this synthetic production, it is found that Germany produces 
35 per cent of the world’s inorganic nitrogen consumption, 
while the United States produces but 8 per cent. The United 
States, on the other hand, imports some 200,000 tons annually, 
or 15 per cent of the world’s annual production. 


THE FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 


There are at the present time in commercial use three proc- 
esses for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen: 

(1) The are process, in which air is passed over an electric 
Arc, causing the constituent parts of the air, nitrogen and 
oxygen, to enter into chemical combination as oxides of nitro- 
gen, Which, when absorbed in water, give nitric acid. Nitric 
acid, a very necessary explosive ingredient, can be combined 
with lime to form calcium nitrate, a valuable fertilizer material 
of 13 per cent nitrogen content, or treated with ammonia to 
form ammonium nitrate, which was used very extensively 
during the late war as a shell filler and is now used to some 
extent as a fertilizer. This process consumes 67,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy per ton of nitrogen fixed, or would require 
400.000 horsepower for the fixation of 40,000 tons of nitrogen, 
the capacity of the present Muscle Shoals plant, 

(2) The cyanamide process: The immediate fixation product is 
calcium cyanamide. In this process finely ground calcium 
carbide, a product of the electric fusion of a mixture of finely 
ground lime and coke, heated to a high temperature, is treated 
with nitrogen, which it absorbs as a sponge would water, 
forming calcium cyanamide. This cyanamide can then be 
autoclaved into ammonia, which can be further treated to form 
nitric acid or any of the ammoniacal salts: Ammonium nitrate, 
sulphate, phosphate, and so forth. This process consumes 
15,000 kilowatt-hours of energy per ton of nitrogen fixed, or 
requires approximately a 90,000-horsepower installation for 
40,000 tons of nitrogen, 

(3) The direct synthetic-ammonia process: This process, al- 
though the newest, has far outdistanced the other two processes 
in quantity production and plant capacity erected. In this 
process nitrogen and hydrogen, the constituent parts of am- 
monia, are forced into chemical combination by what might 
be called brute strength; that is, they are mixed in the pro- 
portions of one part of nitrogen to three parts of hydrogen 
and compressed to high pressures, when this mixture is passed 
over n material called a catalyst, at a temperature of 500° C. 
The direct result of this is the chemical combination of these 
two elements, forming ammonia. While this process is spoken 
of as a nitrogen-fixation process, the nitrogen, so far as cost 
goes, is of very minor importance. The hydrogen of this prod- 
uct, ammonia, represents approximately one-half the cost of the 
finished product. Hydrogen sufficient to combine with 1 ton 
of nitrogen would require for its production electrically 13,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy, or require an 80,000-horsepower 
installation for 40,000 tons of nitrogen. In addition to this 
there would be required during the actual chemical combina- 
tion of the nitrogen and hydrogen for motive power 3,000 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy per ton of nitrogen fixed, or, 
roughly, 20,000 horsepower for 40,000 tons of nitrogen, a total 
of 100,000 horsepower. 

If, however, this hydrogen is secured from water gas, which 
is made by passing steam over hot coke and is often referred to 
as the coul method, there will be practically no electrical 
energy required for the hydrogen production, but the same 
requirements for motive power, which would then mean that 
the total power requirements per ton of nitrogen fixed would 
be 3,000 kilowatt-hours, equivalent to 20.000 horsepower for 
40,000 tons of nitrogen, Of the nitrogen fixed by this process, 
82 per cent is fixed with hydrogen secured through coal—70 
per cent as water gas and 12 per cent as by-product coke-oven 
gas—while only 15 per cent is fixed with hydrogen from the 
electrolysis of water. 


RAW MATERIALS REQUIRED 


The following table shows the raw materials required by 
each process to fix 40,000 tons of nitrogen; 
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Power 
Process (horse- Other materials 
power) 
Rie less es anita ee eats 400, 000 
Oynnamide 90, 000 | 325,600 tons limestone, 39,200 tons coat, 


100,000 tons coke. 


Direct synthetic ammonia...) 20, 000 | 125,000 tons coke or 150,000 tons coal. 


COSTS AND INVESTMENT 


The following table shows the estimated cost of ammonia 
with the additional necessary investment: (1) For the opera- 
tion of the United States Nitrate Plant No. 2; (2) for the 
operation of a direct synthetic-ammonia plant located at 
Muscle Shoals and utilizing those parts of United States 
Nitrate Plant No. 2 adaptable; and (3) for a direct synthetic- 
ammonia plant at any other location: 


Cost of 40,000 tons of nitrogen fired as 50,000 tons of ammonia 
(Power at 20 per horsepower year=3 mills per kilowatt hour,) 


Additional | 


capital Cost of 
required for | ammonia 
t per ton 


Process and plant 


construction 


Cyanamide, United States Nitrate Plant No. 22. 

Synthetic ammonia (water gas hydrogen) United States 
Nitrate Plant No, r 

Synthetic ammonia (water gas hydrogen) entirely new 
Ann W ceeee cen 


$, 500, 000 
15, 350, 000 


18, 850, 000 96,18 


(Note: Capital charges are included at 10 per cent of new investment. 
charges are made on the already existing plant.) . 

The water-power projects and the nitrogen fixation projects 
of the Muscle Shoals property were linked together in section 
124 of the national defense act of 1916, before the great advance 
in the production of nitrogen by the synthetic process, Con- 
gress has considered, during the past 10 years, these two 
projects as a single project. In attempting to enter into 
satisfactory contract for the disposition of the United States 
properties at Muscle Shoals, it has had to consider them as 
primarily a fertilizer project. 

THE NECESSITY FOR NITROGEN 


As nitrogen is decidedly the most expensiye of the three 
plant foods ordinarily used in fertilizers, cheaper nitrogen is 
the surest means to cheaper fertilizer. But why more abundant 
fertilizer? The population of the country is increasing rapidly, 
so that not only must artificial fertilizers, and hence nitrogen, 
come in for greater use in order to keep up present crop pro- 
duction, but also to rebuild the soils to a higher state of pro- 
ductivity to take care of the increased production for this 
increased population. Heretofore this was taken care of by 
putting in cultivation additional virgin lands; likewise, 
upon the depletion of the soil to the point of uneconomical 
production by abandoning of that soil in favor of a virgin 
tract. Such a system was undoubtedly an economical one 
and could be carried on until the point of exhaustion of virgin 
tillable soil. The time of such exhaustion has now been reached 
and we are confronted with the problem of increasing artificial 
fertilization or lowering of the present American standards 
of living. 

THE TAX IMPOSED BY CHILE ON THE UNITED STATES 

This country, in consuming one and a quarter million tons of 
Chilean nitrate for the year 1925, paid to Chile for the main- 
tenance of the Chilean Government $15,000,000, at a rate of 
$12.50 per ton (equivalent to $80 per ton of pure nitrogen) 
export tax in Chile on Chilean nitrates. Thus not only is our 
country dependent upon Chile as its source of supply of nitro- 
gen, but because of this dependency on a far-away country the 
consumers of this nitrogen are taxed some $15,000,000 by a 
foreign nation. 

Shortly after the beginning of the World War there was great 
agitation throughout the major countries of the world looking 
toward each country becoming independent of foreign sources 
of supply of nitrogen. Germany has been very successful in 
this and is now plunneng such extensive developments as will 
give her a production permitting of a greater export tonnage of 
nitrogen than that enjoyed by Chile. 

The Muscle Shoals nitrogen-fixation properties might have 
a very useful and stimulating effect on the nitrogen industry 
in this country, which at the present time, although progress- 
ing, is making rather slow progress. It is_true that the pro- 
duction as of the present capacity of Muscle Shoals would be 
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but 15 to 20 per cent of the total nitrogen demands of the 
United States, but nevertheless such fixation of nitrogen for 
use in fertilizers, especially because of the wide publicity given 
to Muscle Shoals and the willingness of the farmers to use the 
newer forms of fertilizers which it is proposed by the various 
bidders to produce at Muscle Shoals, would serve as a pioneer 
to an extensive and very useful and necessary industry in this 
country. It is then proposed naturally that these two projects 
should be assembled into one great project, with fertilizer 
production predominating, 
NITRATES AND POWER LINKED TOGETHER 

A consideration of the present offers for the Muscle Shoals 
properties must be on this basis, because Concurrent Resolution 
4 provides that consideration must be giyen for the production 
of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power purposes.” 

Of the two offers, that is, that of the Associated Powers 
Co.’s and that of the Air Nitrates Co., the Associated Powers 
Co.’s offer appears to have by far the better provisions for fer- 
tilizer production. This latter offer has a definite provision 
for getting into 20,000 tons of nitrogen capacity and production, 
with further provision for going up to 40,000 tons of nitrogen, 
and finally beyond 40,000 tons under certain conditions. 

The Air Nitrates Corporation, on the other hand, has a defi- 
nite schedule for getting into 10,000 tons of nitrogen produc- 
tion and bases, the next 10,000 tons on conditions of sale of the 
first 10,000 tons, and further bases the next two units of 10,000 
tons each on conditions of further developments and improve- 
ments of the power projects at vast expense to the Govern- 
ment. 

The acceptance of either of these bids might be looked upon 
us Government aid to fertilizer production. It might be well to 
review briefly what has happened in some of the other countries. 

FOREIGN NATIONS AND FIXED NITROGEN PRODUCTION 


In Germany the Oppau plant was started prior to the war, 
but was greatly enlarged during the war on money loaned 
to the operating company by the German Government. The 
large Merseburg plant was started directly as a war enterprise 
and received financial assistance from the Government, the 
direct amount or form of which is not known. 

In England the Synthetic Ammonia & Nitrates (Ltd.), a 
subsidiary of the Brunner-Mond Co., the largest chemical man- 
ufacturers in England, bought for a very nominal sum the 
properties and experiences of the Government in the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen. The Government had actually started 
construction on a plant which has been completed by the Syn- 
thetic Ammonia & Nitrates (Ltd.) and which is now being 
enlarged on funds secured through the sale of its bonds, the 
interest on which has been assured by the Government. 

In Italy Dr. Luigi Casale, who did considerable work on 
nitrogen fixation for the Government during the war, was per- 
mitted to use this experience and whatever facilities were 
available for his own use in a continuance of this work, look- 
ing toward its commercial exploitation. 

In France the Government is erecting a large synthetic 
ammonia plant of a yearly capacity of 57,000 tons of nitro- 
gen, or almost one and one-half times the size of the Muscle 
Shoals plant. This is being erected at Government expense and 
is to be operated by the Government. 

For the foregoing reasons the majority of the joint com- 
mittee considered the bid of the Associated Powers Co. the 
best bid offered and the best bid which could be obtained by it 
on the terms stated in the resolution giving it authority. 

Mr. SACKETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky permit me to ask the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dexren] 
a question or two? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wueeter in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. First, I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois 
about the French plant which he mentioned at the close of his 
address. Is that to be operated by the Government? 

Mr. DENEEN. It is to be operated by the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. What kind of power is that plant going to 
use? 

Mr, DENEEN. I am not able to answer that question defi- 
nitely, but I think they intend to use coal or coke. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the capacity in horsepower of the 
plant? 7 


Mr. DENEEN. I have not that information, I requested 


those in charge of the fixed-nitrogen department to give me 
the facts as to the manufacture of fixed nitrogen in foreign 
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countries, and I have quoted from the report which they gave 
me in tons. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are the plants in Germany to which the 
Senator referred operated by water power or by steam? 

Mr. DENEEN. They are operated by coal and coal products 
or lignite. 

Mr. NORRIS, What kind of power is being used in Great 
Britain? 

Mr. DENEEN. Coal chiefly, I think. 

125 NORRIS. And what kind of power is being used in 
aly? 

Mr. DENEEN. I am not sure about Italy; I should not be 
able to say as to that country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any significance in the fact that in 
all the remainder of the world where it is desired to cheapen 
fertilizer those countries are not using water power to do so? 
Does that fact strike the Senator from Illinois as having any 
significance? 

Mr. DENEEN. The information which the committee re- 
ceived from the various experts was to the effect that the 
manufacture of nitrogen could be done more cheaply where 
there were supplies of coal and coke and limestone than it 
could be done by water power. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before I ask the next question I desire to 
remind the Senator that in the very able address which he has 
just finished he has called attention to the immense amount of 
power which is used in the are process and the cyanamid 
process, 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The are process was the pioneer process, as it 
might be called? 

Mr. DENEEN. That process is used in Norway because 
of the cheap power there available. 

Mr. NORRIS. Water power is used in that process. In 
the Senator’s study of the subject has it impressed him that 
throughout all its history from that time on to the present there 
has been less and less water power used until in Germany and 
in Italy and in France and in Great Britain, where they are 
making fertilizer or attempting to make it, and in some in- 
stances actually are making it, they have discarded water 
power entirely and are using coal? 

Mr. DENEEN. That is true for two reasons; first, beeause 
of the expense, and second, the inability to secure water power, 
particularly in Germany. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true in this country that there are 
commercial organizations getting nitrogen from the air which 
had the whole country in which to locate, but which selected 


places where there is no water power, but where there is cheap 


coal? 

Mr. DENEEN. I think not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
plant that is operating now, or that is just about to begin 
operations, I think, in the neighborhood of Charleston, W. Va. 

Mr. DENEEN. That plant will use coal, I have been in- 
formed. * 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it will use coal. It is the newest plant 
of the kind in the world, is it hot? 

Mr. DENEEN. It is the newest one in this country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any plant anywhere else more modern 
than that? 

Mr. DENEEN. I would not be able to say as to that. It 
is the latest one in our country, I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator the information that has 
come to me—and if I am wrong I should like to be corrected— 
that those interested in that plant located in West Virginia, 
although they were not West Virginia people—they were of the 
du Pont organization, as I understand, of Delaware—because 
that was the place where they found the cheapest coal. 

Mr. DENEEN. They found cheap coal and coke there. That 
is my understanding. The committee, however, was directed 
to secure bids on the production of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I do not want the Senator to get any 
idea that I am complaining. I am not finding fault. I realize 
what the committee were directed to do. I thought then and 
think yet they were starting on a wild-goose chase; that they 
were doing something that modern science would lead off in a 
different direction. I am not complaining of the committee, 
of course. They had their instructions and, I presume, fol- 
lowed them. 

Mr. DENEEN. There are water power, coal, coke, and other 
necessary elements in ample quantity at Muscle Shoals. I pre- 
sume in the first instance the President had the plant located 
there because of the materials there that could be utilized. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am not complaining of the location 
originally. Of course that was done several years ago—— 

Mr. DENEEN. Ten years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. When we did not know as much about it as 
we do now. 

I wish now to ask the Senator this question: From the 
study and diligent research which I know he has made into 
the subject, does he not believe, having in view fertilizer alone 
as a financial proposition, that it would pay to sell the power at 
Muscle Shoals for use as power and take the money and buy 
coal and thus extract nitrogen from the air? 

Mr. DENEEN. That would involve many questions. In the 
first place, the Associated Power Co.'s intend to manufacture 
fixed nitrogen largely by coal, coke, and other materials. They 
would utilize, if I remember correctly, about 3,000 horsepower 
for motive power. They would take very much less power than 
the other companies. 

As to whether or not a higher bid could be obtained if the 
power were sold separated from the production of nitrogen, 
nobody can tell. The complaint until very recently has been 
that the bids are too high, and those who are circulating the 
propaganda that has been given out by persons directly inter- 
ested in a financial way in this matter claim that the com- 
panies outdid themselves in bidding and were careless about 
the amount of the bids because, under the operation of the 
publie utility commissions of the various States, it made no 
difference to them what they charged; they were entitled to a 
profit and that for that reason they bid too high. In the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Bell, of the Cyanamid Co., he stated that 
the water power at Niagara could be sold from $18 to $20 a 
horsepower, but that the power at Muscle Shoals would be 
worth very much less. 

No one can tell whether or not a higher bid would be re- 
ceived if the power derived were divorced from the production 
of nitrogen. If, however, it were divorced from the manu- 
facture of nitrogen, then the problem would come up as to how 
the money would be used. First, some have contended that the 
entire expense of these plants should be charged off; that that 
money be given as a bonus or a subsidy for the production of 
nitrogen. The bonus would have to be for a definite period, for 
no one would hazard an investment of that kind without 
knowing that the bonus would continue for a considerable time. 

Again, it was urged that a bonus per ton be given, and that 
was discussed at some considerable length, 

Again, it was stated that the farmers would not use the 
product, and that it would be necessary to send the county 
agents throughout the country to the farms, As there are 
three thousand and more counties in the country which have 
county agents, that would be a very expensive proceeding. So. 
from every angle it was looked at, it was considered a cheaper 
way to follow the directions in the concurrent resolution and 
also the policy of the country which was adopted 10 years ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator refers to the policy adopted 
10 years ago, he means in the original act? 

Mt. DENEEN. In the national defense act. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator quoted from that act in the 
beginning of his address. The Senator, perhaps accidentally or 
by inadvertence, did not quote from the original act that part 
of it which says that when this plant shall be completed it 
shall never be leased to a private party. 

Mr. DENEEN, If the bill now proposed shall be passed, that 
will be changed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but if the Senator is try- 
ing to carry out the original act in his proceeding, there is one 
part of the original act that he has not followed. 

Mr. DENEEN. The national defense act applied to Nitrate 
Plant No, 1, which it is not considered any of these companies 
will operate. Nitrate Plant No. 2, which cost $67,000,000, was 
not mentioned in the national defense act, and it would not 
apply to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will read the act, if he has it 
there, I will be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. DENEEN. I do not have it here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it will show that it applies to any- 
thing which may be done down there; that it applies to the use 
of the money for the purpose described in the act. 

Mr. DENEEN. That is, as to the $20,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but there was afterwards appropriated 
very much more. 

Mr. DENEEN. Under other laws. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
there can be no doubt that the clause in the law to which I 
have referred applies to the steam plant, the water-power plant, 
and everything else at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. DENEEN. That law may be repealed. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it may be repealed; I admit that. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there is some question here 
about some new bid that has been made since the committee's 
recommendation, The Senator, as I listened to his remarks, 
ga not state just what they did with reference to obtaining 

Mr. SACKETT. That is in the report. * 

Mr. HARRISON. I know it is in the report, but the speech 
of the Senator from Illinois will be read, and I should like to 
know just what effort was made to secure bids for this 
property. 

Mr. DENEEN. We wrote to all those who heretofore had 
indicated any interest in the matter; we wrote to all of the 
producers of electrical energy throughout the country who pro- 
duced in large amounts; to all those engaged in manufacturing 
fertilizer material; and, in addition, we wrote others who might 
use power—for instance, the International Harvester Co. and 
all the very large power consumers of the country—because 
we wanted to get a good bid. The names of those invited to 
submit bids are in the report; there are about 40 of them, if 
I remember correctly. 

Mr. HARRISON, The committee did everything that was 
humanly possible to interest people who might bid on these 
properties? 

Mr. DENEEN. Everything was done throngh publicity and 
Because of the limited 
time we sent telegrams and then followed them with letters, 
Everything was done that could be done to afford opportunity 
to bid. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, the joint committee on 
Muscle Shoals, appointed under House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 4, Sixty-ninth Congress, brings forward for consideration 
of the Senate the bill, S. 4106, embodying the proposal of the 
Muscle Shoals Distributing Co. and Muscle Shoals Ferti- 
lizer Co. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr, DENKEN], as chairman of 
the committee, has made a complete exposition of the work 
done by the committee, the various negotiations that have 
enabled the committee to bring forward this bill, and the 
earnest work that was done by the membership of the com- 
mittee in trying to arrive at the best proposal possible, 

While the majority of the committee gives its recommenda- 
tion to this proposal as the best received and the best it was 
able to obtain under the terms of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4, I desire to call the careful attention of the Senate 
to the effect of the restrictions on the bids which are contained 
in House Concurrent Resolution 4. 

My study of the Muscle Shoals problem gives me a definite 
conviction that the interests of the United States will be 
better served if the present conditions of the resolution gov- 
erning bids are discarded, the present bid rejected, and a new 
attempt made to work out the problem on a different basis. 

A matter of prime interest in the Muscle Shoals matter is 
the dedication of the whole huge expenditure to the further- 
ance of agriculture. This primary purpose is contained in the 
original and other appropriations that made possible the 
building of the dam and nitrate plants, I speak of agricul- 
ture only, because, if the production of nitrogen in time of 
peace is amply provided for, there will be opportunity to take 
over the producing plants in time of military necessity. It 
automatically follows that the country will secure the needed 
supplies of nitrogen for Army purposes. 

The building of the dam, the creating of the great power 
houses, and the supply of electricity now available are, under 
the original plans, incidental to nitrogen production. They 
were the result of the then state of the art of manufac- 
ture of nitrogen from the air, which required large volumes 
of electrical energy at the lowest posible cost of production, 
best achieved by the utilization of water power. 

The nitrogen processes as then understood were dependent 
on electrical energy, and required a water-power plant for 
producing electricity in direct connection with the two plants 
erected for nitrogen fixation, Thus, the entire expenditure 
at the shoals for all purposes was impressed with the direct 
obligation that it was earmarked by the Congress as an aid 
to agriculture. 

House Concurrent Resolution 4 recognizes such dedication 
to agricultural uses when it says that the lease “shall safe- 
guard the production of nitrates and other fertilizer ingredi- 
ents,” and “shall provide for the production of nitrates pri- 
marily and incidentally for power purposes.” 

Such direct dedication would seem to impress itself (how- 
ever the plant may be operated) not only upon the physical 
properties but upon any financial revenues derived from the 
operation of those properties. a 
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It would therefore seem that if greater benefits to agricul- 
ture would acerue from a lease in some form different from that 
contemplated in House Concurrent Resolution 4, action by the 
Congress that would secure such greater benefits is fully justi- 
fied and carries out the intent of the original investment. 

The accepted advantage to agriculture lies in the fixation 
within the United States of ample quantities of nitrogen and 
its combination with phosphoric acid and potash in proper 
chemical proportion to form a concentrated fertilizer. It is 
the popular understanding that such mixture will contain all 
essential plant foods; that it will be produced at so much less 
cost per unit of combination than the present commercial 
product that it can be profitably and generally used upon the 
farms to stimulate all crops. 

The efficiency of the stimulation, or, rather, what its use 
would mean in increased production per acre in different. creps, 
has been largely shrouded in doubt through lack of experience. 
Quite recently, however, studies have been completed of actual 
experiments covering a long series of years, both in this country 
and in England, that hold a promise of so great an increase in 
the wealth of crop production through use of fertilizer mate- 
rials that this country can not afford longer to neglect their 
widespread use. To say it may double production per acre on 
wheat and corn lands may sound extravagant, but such in- 
creases lie within the realm of probability. The records of 
such experiments are readily available in recent publications 
of the Government and warrant urgent effort to make quickly 
available cheap supplies of this concentrated material. 

I desire to bring before the Senate for its consideration the 
thought that increasing knowledge has brought a change in 
methods of nitrogen fixation and that the development of the 
art constantly taking place leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that the electrical requirements in manufacture have already 
become materially less per unit of nitrogen under every known 
process of manufacture, and, further, that the tendency in se- 
curing economies in production is away from the use of electric 
power entirely ; in other words, that nitrogen will be produced 
cheaper and with less restrictions under the synthetic methods 
which have for their base the gasification of coal, as compared 
to the methods induced by the tremendous heats produced in 
electrical furnaces. 

Under the present concurrent resolution we are seeking leases 
of the whole Muscle Shoals properties just at a time when the 
forms of manufacture are in development stage, when newer 
methods already indicate the abandonment of electrical power 
in favor of the direct utilization of coal. As yet these chemical 
methods and processes are far from perfection and broad oppor- 
tunities are open to develop further the known chemical 
processes of manufacture to cheapen cost of production, and 
perhaps other processes not now in existence. This appears to 
be true in fixation of nitrogen, and equally as true in the 
manufacture of phosphoric acid, one of the constituent plant 
foods that should be largely used in scientifically composed 
concentrated fertilizers. These changes leading to economies 
will probably come rapidly. Frequent and costly changes in 
plant facilities will probably be necessary to induce the econo- 
mies originated and discovered. 

Plant obsolescence becomes, therefore, a serious factor in the 
calculations of any industrial concern that undertakes large- 
scale production of nitrogen from the air and the manufacture 
of chemical fertilizers of the concentrated type. This obso- 
lescence will add materially to the financial obligations of any 
bidder for Muscle Shoals shouldering the fertilizer production. 
One or more scrappings of the major portions of the manufac- 
turing machinery, plant, and process may result, causing large 
financial losses in the changes required. 

For these reasons any lessee of Muscle Shoals properties who 
is required to assure the development of the new fertilizer 
business must necessarily visualize the financial responsibilities 
and losses in plant and equipment likely to be encountered. He 
must govern any bid submitted for the water-power properties 
with a view to meeting recurring financial obligations. 

Every contractor must include provisions to meet unknown 
exigencies. Where they are of such moment as are indicated 
in the novel and undeveloped processes now coming into use 
throughout the world for producing nitrogen from the air and 
the required prosphoric acid, a bidder for Muscle Shoals must 
make himself safe. It is fair to assume he will load his bid for 
power facilities with a sufficient margin to cover his costs in 
fertilizer development, because through his guarantee of per- 
formance his failure in nitrogen production will cause him to 
lose his valuable power rights. 

House Concurrent Resolution 4, by coupling the fertilizer 
obligations with the lease of the water power, deprives the 
Government of the opportunity of securing the highest return 
in the way of rent from the valuable water-power rights at 
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Muscle Shoals. It is no answer to say that increase in the bid 
price per horsepower, by reason of separation from the nitrogen 
production, will raise electrical prices to the user. Through the 
loading of bids because of the unknown contingencies the slack 
between the two specifications is already taken up in the bid 
at issue in favor of the contractor himself. Separated from the 
requirements to manufacture nitrogen from the air, the Govern- 
ment could look forward confidently to greater returns from its 
power rights, without causing increased prices to electrical 
users, In the specifications for a lease of water power only, 
arrangements could be made for a series of bids from inter- 
ested contractors that would be strictly comparable with each 
other, and the relative values of which could be readily 
determined. 

Any call for bids for a lease on the water-power rights should 
contain a recapture clause for all electrical energy that may be 
required for Government needs in the Muscle Shoals territory 
either in general industry, in the manufacture of fertilizer 
ingredients, or for purposes of military necessity. Such recap- 
ture should be had at a price per horsepower equivalent to the 
price paid by the contractor under the lease.- 

The acceptance of any bid on the present combined basis, with 
all its attendant capital uncertainties, has a further result dis- 
advantageous to the Government. The factors of safety neces- 
sarily included in the bid to cover these unknown expenditures 
may only be called upon for a few years, probably not more 
than five or ten, ere the process and the plants are worked out 
and fully developed. And yet this time element is equally as 
uncertain as finance. The new methods apparently are proceed- 
ing rapidly, and yet the lease, with its stated return per horse- 
power to the Government, lasts for 50 years. With the process 
developed, and costs put upon a firm basis, there would no 
longer be any need of considering and providing for unknown 
financial needs; yet the subsidy or subvention which the lessee 
will provide for in his present calculation will run to his advan- 
tage for the entire 50 years of the lease. 

To avoid such a subsidy to a lessee when accepting his bid 
requires a complete change in the specifications of House Con- 
current Resolution 4, under which bids are asked for—requires 
a rejection of the present bid of the Associated Power Co., and 
a different vision of the method to be adopted for carrying out 
the principle of the dedication of the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment to provide benefits to agriculture. That dedication can as 
well attach to the proceeds: to be derived from the lease of 
Muscle Shoals as to the physical properties themselves, 

The interests of agriculture in the production of fertilizer at 
the lowest possible cost can best be attained by leasing the 
water-power facilities separately at the highest market price, 
and using the funds derived from the lease through another 
agency to develop the manufacture of nitrogen and other ferti- 
lizer ingredients. In the somewhat primitive and undeter- 
mined processes naw in use, as yet experimental when we con- 
sider the end to be attained, I have reached the conclusion that 
the operation of the plants and expenditure of the money 
received from a shoals lease of power rights should be under- 
taken by a Government agency or by an agency of the Govern- 
ment in cooperation with the best private business management, 

It has been a serious matter for me to reach such a conclu- 
sion, for my entire theory of the Government's position in 
industry is away from any interference or competition with 
private business initiative. To me extraordinary circumstances 
alone can justify the legislative branch of the Government in 
encouraging any measure of usurpation in the realm of com- 
mercial activity. f 

The essential elements, however, of the present problem are 
of such a character. They incline me strongly to the belief 
that through Government cooperation alone can results be ob- 
tained. Scientific agriculture in America calls loudly for re- 
vitalizing the land depleted in many sections by continuous 
plantings of the standard crops of the district. The importance 
of applying chemically prepared fertilizer containing the very 
substances withdrawn from the soil by continuous cropping 
justifies even extreme measures. Its valuable contribution to 
agricultural prosperity is so essential that most any radical 
departures from normal Government functions are easily 
justified. 

The importance of restoring soil fertility admits of no avoid- 
able delay, either in providing the remedy or in securing its 
prompt adoption and use on the farms. The present cautious 
experimentation by private enterprise in the fixation of nitrogen 
and production of phosphoric acid will undoubtedly in time 
solve the present difficulties and give the desired products at 
prices that will permit its general use by agriculture. But in 
view of the present costs and uncertainties no accurate esti- 
mate of the time required is possible. 
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Time, however, is an essential element in providing the 
needed supplies, and it is unwise to anticipate any large-scale 
efforts to produce the product until the process and plant have 


reached a condition that may be approved in business practice. 


On the other hand, the establishment by the Congress of a 


Government-financed organization makes possible a large-scale | 
operation to provide au ample supply of chemical fertilizer | 
concentrated in form with the greatest promptness, and at the 


same time through experieuce and experimentation to secure 
coustantly lowering prices of the product. 

It is not my purpose to advocate merely an experimental 
plant under Government operation at the Shoals, but a genu- 
ine effort to provide the product in quantity, The Government 
should be ready to enter the field at the present stage of the 
art on at least as large a scale as the present bidder has 
shown itself willing to do under the lease reported to the 


Senate by the committee. The valuable results to agriculture | 


as a whole justify the Government in assuming the risk of 


possible heavy losses due to obsolescence and rapidly changing | 
It is essential to the success of the | 


methods of production. 
effort to give agriculture the full benefits of the new form of 
fertilizer, to which it has looked forward expectautly since 


the inception of the Muscle Shoals project, that the present | 


costs of manufacture be materially reduced. A low cost price 
is the medium of its assurance of general use. The probable 
great expense involved in attaining low cost, added and re- 
couped in the selling price of the product, necessary in a 


private commercial enterprise might render the price of sales 


prohibitive. Yet under a plan of Government manufacture 
it can be treated by the Government as a development cost. 

You can not expect private enterprise to provide the needed 
nitrogen in quantity at present, because the same intrinsic 
difficulties of capital investment and loss that face any Shoals 
lessee under House Concurrent Resolution 4 are a serious 
deterrent to the private manufacturer. The very problem now 
under discussion—the disposition which the Government is to 
make of Muscle Shoals—has delayed private-capital investment 
in this industry on a large-scale basis. People do not know how 
the Congress will treat its dedication of these properties to 
agriculture; that is, whether it will operate them, or insist 
on their operation on a commercial basis of profit, or be induced 
to an operation at a loss for the further benefit of the farms. 
To compete with the former should become attractive to in- 
vestors, but at least any heavy private investment waits on 
the settlement of this question, 

again active Government participation is not only indicated, 
but seemingly necessary for a considerable time, in accentuating 


sales of chemicaHy prepared fertilizer in concentrated form. 
Any such new and radically different methods introduced into | 


agriculture meet a sales resistance that is formidable and diffi- 
cult to overcome. That is particularly true in the introduction 
of novelties in farm husbandly; especially is it true in sections 
where no fertilizer has been used. The use of concentrated 
fertilizer at materially less cost per pound of plant food than 
the present commercial product makes possible its use in all 
the great crops like wheat and corn, The suggestion of its 


use with the promise of largely increased yields per acre meets | 


at once a skepticism on the part of the user—a skepticism that 
is intensified when applied to agriculture, the most conserva- 
tive business of mankind. 

The introduction of the preduct to general use must over- 
come the sales resistance by costly processes of experiment. 
The effort must be persistent and widespread. The experience 
ef England, France, Germany, and other continental countries, 
where the adoption of concentrated forms of fertilizer bas 
progressed much further than in America, already shows the 
distribution end of the business the most difficult to achieve. 
The recent conventions of their manufacturers place sales and 
adoption of the general use by agriculturists as the problem 
most vital to their minds. 

The sales-introduction feature, whether by private capital or 
by Government agency, will be found our most difficult problem. 
The prompt and general use of the product.in America will 
call for intensive selling campaigns carried on under the most 
favorable auspices. We should look forward to large and 
generous expenditure of funds to secure its introduction in 
commercial life, and perhaps be prepared to meet opposition 
from established commercial fertilizer fields. There is indi- 
cated not only the need of ample capital but the use of facili- 
ties of experimentation and experience possessed now only by 
the Government itself. The country is fortunate in having 
at its command, to throw into the distribution problem, the 
facilities and reputation of the Department of Agriculture. 
The close contacts of the department with the rural population, 
its use of visible experimental farms, its reputation among 
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| farmers of former successes in the introduction of new methods, 
| promise the best opportunity of rapidly accomplishing the gen- 
eral use of the new concentrated product, and it can more 
readily be called upon if the Government itself undertakes the 
development of the whole problem. 

The probable great expense involved in introducing the use 
of the material upon the numberless farms—the missionary 
work of sales—if added to and recouped in the selling price of 
the product, would render the price of sales prohibitive. And 
yet it also can be treated as a Government development cost. 

It is these two" development costs, in production to secure 
economies and in widespread selling efforts to induce general 
use, that differentiate the Government entrance into this com- 
| mercial field from other instances of Government competition 
| in commercial activities. 
| The business can not succeed with these two extraordinary 
costs added to the sale price of eyery ton. Without making 
such addition private enterprise could not give the problem 
proper and prompt solution, It was to overcome these very 
difficulties that the Congress impressed the Muscle Shoals de- 
velopment with its dedication to agricultural purposes. 
| While both in development of production costs and in the in- 

troduction to genera! use, the financial power and authoritative 

position of the Federal Government can be of the greatest 
| value, the field is so large and the areas of use so varied that 
its ultimate manufacture and sale by private enterprise is 
| imperative. 

The soil depletion of America has now become a poignant 
issue. The availability of new virgin soil with its produe- 
| tivity unimpaired has, in the past, made possible the mainte- 
| nance of average production per acre of all crops at a relatively 
constant level. But public lands of rich character are now 
exhausted, and constant cropping is rapidly making itself felt 
in productivity. New uses of machinery on the farm, soil 
study, seed selection, and other modern methods introduced 
by Government aid and education have in late years only been 
able to hold the average production per acre level. Continuous 
cropping causes the withdrawal of the essential elements of. 
crop production from the soil. Varying calculations indicate 
a loss of from two to three million tons of nitrogen annually 
from American farms. If not partially replaced, this loss 
within a short time must make itself felt in decreased rate 
of production and constantly increasing farm costs, And yet 
it must be borne in mind that the quantities of nitrogen that 
can be produced under any operation contemplated at Muscle 
Shoals, which has by common understanding been placed at 
around 40,000 tons per annum, is but a fractional part of 
American farm requirements, 

Authorities earnestly seek the restoration of at least 500,000 
tons annualiy, It seems that the Government can best serve 
| the needs of the farm in the replacement of nitrogen and other 
essential plant-food elements in the soil by expending its great 
resources of money and authority in providing the immediate 
| needs in developing the lowest-cost methods of production and 
introducing the general use of the product. 

By supplying the necessary capital investment in plants and 
the use of large revenues to be received from proper lease of 
| the water-power facilities at Muscle Shoals, already impressed 

with a trust for the purpose, in carrying forward the develop- 
ment of low-price production and popularizing the use in re- 
yitalizing the soil, I feel that the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment alone, is in a position to enter the field of nitrogen 
fixation in a way that will prove a real benefit to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. It can blaze the trail of pro- 
duction and use. 2 

By maintaining Government production and sale upon a com- 
mercial basis of profit over actual cost of production and sales, 
private initiative will be encouraged to enter the prepared field 
of the new enterprise. 

The fruition of this encouragement should result from a 
strict limitation of Government participation in the industry, 
first, to the Muscle Shoals district and, second, to providing 
the necessary supplies of the product only until ample ingre- 
dients from private sources are available, In its future growth 
through private industry reliance may be had upon a highly 
competitive situation to maintain the proper levels of selling 
price. : 

By perfection of the so-called synthetic process, nitrogen may 
be manufactured in widely scattered locations, and wherever 
coal is available constantly decreasing costs will appear upon 
the farm through lower freights for the shorter hauls from 
new foci of manufacture. In such bulky materials freights 


are an essential element of costs. After the great expendi- 
tures by the Government in developing both the production 
and distribution ends, new locations of manufacture are pe- 
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culiarly the realm of private enterprise. To that end far- 
yisioned manufacturers, and users as well, should welcome 
“ihe proposed excursion of the Government into this field of 
commerce, 

This suggestion of Goyernment operation or control is not 
without ample precedent in recent history. Limited as it is 
to meeting a real need of the entire agricultural population, 
in a matter which calls for immediate solution, a need which 
under normal business growth can not reasonably be met, at 
least for a considerable period of time, this suggestion has 
direct analogy to the Government operation of the barge aoe 
tems of the lower Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. 

There, also, Government alone was indicated as a aeeti 
operator. The field was not sufficiently attractive to induce 
large-scale operation by private capital. The benefits to be 
derived were visioned by the Congress to outweigh the objection 
of Government competition with priyately owned industry. 
Through the medium of a corporation governmentally owned 
that particular field of river transport has been developed from 
practically no traffic to the movement of a million tons of farm 
products through the year. The development was costly, the 
initial losses were wholly uninviting to private capital; but the 
five-year operation by the Government has demonstrated a rapid 
growth in the demand for a service which is being accom- 
plished at considerable saving to the producer and profit to the 
operator. 

Development cost so great as to prevent legitimate business 
expansion under private auspices in an essential industry may 
be considered a worthwhile public burden which the Govern- 
ment is justified in assuming through operation in the ordinary 
commercial fields. 

For these reasons, based upon such study as I could give the 
Muscle Shoals problem since the end of the recent session, I 
feel that the bid now before the Senate, while the best in every 
sense received under House Concurrent Resolution 4, and while 
it meets my approval, if the conditions of that resolution must 
stand, does not in the breader sense meet the needs or the best 
interests of the people. I favor further action by the Congress 
along the lines I have indicated, through the creation of a spe- 
cial committee empowered to study the entire field. It must be 
unembarrassed by conditions coupling together such dissimilar 
industries as the operation of a public electrical utility and 
the manufacture and use of fertilizer ingredients have now 
become in the light of modern knowledge. 

I may add that one of the greatest deterrents to the making 
of these suggestions lies in the danger of delayed action. Agri- 
culture needs immediate congressional solution of this Muscle 
Shoals nitrogen question. If the whole question be referred 
again to committee, I give notice that the situation warrants 
extreme measures in overcoming any unnecessary delay of 
action. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky" 
permit a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. Owing to committee engagements I have been 
unable to hear all of the speech from the Senator from Ken- 
tucky but, as I understand his position, it is that the Govern- 
ment should manufacture fertilizers at Muscle Shoals and pro- 
vide a selling agency for the disposition of the same; that 
because the costs of manufacturing fertilizers at the place men- 
tioned and the distribution of the same will be very great, 
private eapital will not be warranted in undertaking the opera- 
tion of fertilizer plants at Muscle Shoals; but that the United 
States, because it does possess funds and can meet all expendi- 
tures resulting from the production of nitrates and other fer- 
tilizers, should enter upon the task of production and distribu- 
tion and in pursuing that course, private capital may later be 
induced to invest in the undertaking. Have I correctly inter- 
preted the attitude of the Senator? 

Mr, SACKETT. Yes, in a measure; but I would not put it 
upon the Treasury of the United States except in so far as the 
Congress has already indicated that the Muscle Shoals develop- 
ment is primarily for agriculture, and that it was willing at 
the time it made the investment to use it for that purpose. I 
feel that the reyenue which might be derived from that source, 
in line with the new knowledge, could be applied to this very 
purpose, and that within a comparatively short time, I hope, 
is brought down to a level basis of cost and its introduction into 
private enterprise will be induced to enter the field as soon as it 
commercial life has been assured, because it will become just 
as valuable a business for private enterprise as the ordinary 
commercial product is to-day. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if bids have not 
been submitted to the committee haying the matter in charge, 
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or to some agency of the Government which controls Muscle 
Shoals, which call for the leasing or the purchase of Muscle 
Shoals, and if such bids do not contemplate that the successful 
bidder will immediately enter upon the completion of the project 
and the manufacture of fertilizers to meet the needs of the 
people? 

Mr. SACKETT. That is the effect of the bids received and 
of the bid which has been recommended by the committee for 
acceptance. The point I wished to make was that any con- 
tractor entering that joint field, with the uncertainties of the 
manufacture of nitrogen and the developments that are going 
on to-day so rapidly in the business, will necessarily have to 
scrap his plant perhaps more than once, a very expensive plant 
costing $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, provided a cheaper method of 
manufacturing is developed by the chemists, which is not at all 
unlikely, and that he necessarily in bidding for Muscle Shoals 
has to proceed with his vision on those uncertainties before him, 
because if he were to fail to make the nitrogen proposition suc- 
ceed as to fertilizer, he would lose his valuable water-power 
rights. He has to protect himself against these extraordinary 
expenditures, which he can not look in to to-day with any 
degree of certainty. 

Mr. KING. If the bid, as appears upon its face, is fair and 
reasonable, based upon the scientific knowledge which we now 
possess and with which the committee is familiar, ought we to 
anticipate these multitudinous changes to which the Senator 
has referred and say we will reject the bid because we want to 
protect the bidder against an unwise investment? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; not for that reason, but, as the Senator 
knows, in the last three years the manufacture of nitrogen has 
turned practically away from the use of all electrical power as 
its principal element. The new plant, as was brought to the 
attention to the Senate a few moments ago by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], is the very latest proposition on the 
subject, is not situated where there is any water power. It is 
derived from the gasification of coal, and the by-products enter 
into the problem to help reduce the cost of production. It is 
only by constant reduction of the cost of production of this 
material that we are ever going to be able to make it so cheap 
that it can be used on all the farm lands of the country, We 
have to use every kind of device to arrive at that low cost of 
production. I think when we consider that great change in 
the last few years we are warranted in saying that the changes 
of the next two or three or five years are going to be equally 
as expensive. 

Mr. KING. Is it the Senator's position that the Government 
of the United States should make these expenditures? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; and charge it to development cost, 
just as they do the cost of the development of the rivers of 
the country for the purpose of carrying the produce of the 

uutry. We could not charge the cost of developing the rivers 
b the rate per ton on the rivers to-day and get away with it. 
We could not afford to carry freight in that way. Neither can 
the manufacturer, as I see it from such experience as I have 
been able to haye in business heretofore, be able to charge 
to the rate per ton or the selling price per ton of the product 
these great expenditures of obsolescence which are bound to 
come. 

If the Government will treat it as a development cost in 
order to bring about a great thing for the whole agricultural 
community, a thing which probably will go far toward re- 
ducing the cost of production of every kind of produce on the 
farm und enable them to compete with the world markets, I 
believe it is justified in treating that as an element of cost 
and not adding it to the cost of distribution of the product. 

Mr, KING. Just a word in reply to what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said. It seems to me that he wants to project 
the Government into an enterprise which many Senators I 
believe do not approve of, and which I think the majority of 
the American people do not approve of. He seems to justify 
that position upon the ground that there will be losses incident 
to the development of Muscle Shoals which it is better for 
the Government to meet, and charge to construction as a 
mere matter of bookkeeping, rather than to have private enter- 
prise incur the losses incident to the development of Muscle 
Shoals. 

Speaking for myself, it seems to me that with the testimony 
which has been taken during the years this matter has been 
before Congress we ought to be prepared to act upon the 
proposition now. So far as I am concerned I am willing to 
act on a proposition which calls for the sale or for the leasing 
of the Muscle Shoals project; I should like to get the Govern- 
ment out of the business, because the evidence before us relat- 
ing to governmental activities in business matters indicates 
the utter incompetency of the Government to deal with this 
important enterprise, 
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Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President, early in the day I stated that 
at the conclusion of the address of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Sacxerr] I would move to refer the bill, S. 4106, to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I do not want to 
limit debate or circumscribe any proper discussion of the mat- 
ter. It is a large subject and should be fully explained and 
debated. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] wants 
to be heard, though not to-day. I simply want to state at this 
time that at the conclusion of legitimate debate upon this ques- 
tion I shall move that the bill be referred, with the report, to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the 
Muscle Shoals project at great length this afternoon. The 
question is not now before the Senate. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Deneen], the chairman of the joint committee of 
the House and of the Senate to deal with the Muscle Shoals 
matter, has made a strong, able, and lengthy speech presenting 
his views. The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SACKETT], 
a member of the committee, has also spoken and has presented 
some strong views from his standpoint. I regret that he seems 
to differ from the Senator from Illinois and myself as to the 
course that should now-be pursued with this measure. 

A report has been made by the joint committee, four mem- 
bers out of the six yoting to accept the bid of the Southern 
Power Co., I voting to accept the bid of the American Cyana- 
mid Co., one member voting against both. The bill has been 
reported from the joint committee to both Houses; it is upon 
the calendar in both Houses: and it does seem to me sheer 
foolishness to take the bill off the calendar and refer it back 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry after the Senate 
and House of Representatives have passed a concurrent reso- 
lution creating this joint committee to take bids and report 
them to the two Houses of Congress. That committee sat for 
30 days: we invited bids from every section of the country. 
We obtained about 10 or 11 bids, but only three or four were 
worth considering. The matter finally got down to these two 
bids, the bid of the American Cyanamid Co. and of the Southern 
Power Co. * 

Those bids are before the Senate. Hearings were had before 
our committee. Those hearings have been printed. Other 
bills have been heretofore introduced. Hearings at length have 
been had before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
We have volume after volume of testimony over in the com- 
mittee. It seems to me that every phase of the question has 
been gone into time and time again at great length. 

Can we dispose of this question? Is the Senate competent 
to dispose of it? This Muscle Shoals matter has become the 
laughingstock of the country. The people are talking about 
the inaction of the Congress and asking when will Congress 
dispose of the Muscle Shoals matter. Let me read a line 
or two from a paper, the Florence (Ala.) Times-News, which 
is published right in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals. The article 
says: 

People of the Muscle Shoals district and of the South and the 
farmers of the Nation have a very good right to feel much aggrieved 
at the continued delays on the part of the Government in settling the 
Muscle Shoals question, in view of the tremendous waste and loss 
which is occurring constantly under present conditions. The equip- 
ment is installed at Wilson Dam for the generation of 260,000 horse- 
power, and the power from these generators is being leased to the 
Alabama Power Co. for distribution according to their needs. Accord- 
ing to information given to the writer by employees at Wilson Dam, 
the maximum amount of power that this company’s transmission lines 
can carry from the dam is 100,000. One day during the past week 
the company was using 80,000 horsepower, although the statement 
was made to the writer that it was more customary for the company 
to take only small amounts, perhaps 5,000 horsepower, or up to 20,000. 
The waters of the Tennessee River are going to waste as far as the 
balance of possible power is concerned, and the gigantic structure 
reared by toil of seven years is rendering little service to the people 
whose money was used in building it. But this is not all of the 
story as it actually exists now. There is the great nitrate plant, which 
cost even more than Wilson Dam, which is standing idle while Ameri- 
can farmers are crying for relief from high fertilizer costs and the 
Government is paylug out tens of thousands of dollars annually to 
keep the plant in good condition. 


Mr. President, I simply read that to the Senate to bring to 
the attention of Senators the true situation that exists regard- 
ing Muscle Shoals. 

I know that there are influences at work here to prevent 
early action upon this matter. Different power companies are 
moving in mysterious ways about the Capitol in order to pre- 
vent action. They would like to have this bill referred back to 
the Committee on Agriculture because they think if they could 
get it back there we could have hearings for another year or 
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two and go through the farcical performance of pretending to 
try to do something about Muscle Shoals. 

Congress is tired of Muscle Shoals; the country is tired of 
Muscle Shoals. We are not acting in this matter in an intelli- 
gent and businesslike way. This project has been completed; 
the water is going to waste. There are 18 big wheels there, 
we are told, ready to operate, while only 4 of them are being 
used, and the Government is being paid a pittance for the use 
of the dam at Muscle Shoals. Senators, that is not a business- 
like way in which to handle the Government’s business. It is 
up to us to dispose of this Muscle Shoals project. 

I intend to see, whoever gets it, that there shall be an 
amendment to the bid making it absolutely imperative that 
they make fertilizer or forfeit the lease, 

I think the American Cyanamid Co. bid is the best. It pro- 
poses to make 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen provided the Goy- 
ernment will build Dam No. 8 and Cove Creek Dam. Of course, 
that will cost $50,000,000 more, but the Goyernment ought to 
expend it. The property will belong to the Government and 
the construction of these two additional dams will make the 
river navigable there for 20 or 30 miles. So much for that. 

We already have the cyanamid plant at Muscle Shoals, It 
has actually made fertilizer material, Fertilizer thus produced 
has been used upon the fields about Muscle Shoals; other ferti- 
lizer has been used alongside of it, and the fertilizer derived 
from the Muscle Shoals plant produced a greater yield than the 
other fertilizer that was used there. So we have not only made 
the fertilizer but we have proven that it is good and has been 
successfully used on the farms in the region of Muscle Shoals, 

Mr. President, I am going to refer to another matter. I 
mentioned it once before and I regret to have to do it again. 
There are propagandists in this city who are living off Muscle 
Shoals. There are probably 25 or 50 of them. They are living 
well off Muscle Shoals. So long as Muscle Shoals is not dis- 
posed of they collect money out of the Tennessee Valley; they 
get money out of my State; they get money out of the State of 
Tennessee ; they get money from other States in the Tennessee 
Valley for carrying on their propaganda. 

They lead various groups to believe that they are just about 
ready to pull off another deal of some sort up here on the 
Muscle Shoals project and they get the people down there 
excited, and they are contributing money to them to put this 
thing over or that thing over. In the meantime a large part 
of the dam is idle, the water is going to waste, the Govern- 
meut is losing money, the farmer is getting no cheap fertilizer, 
and the project is not being disposed of. 

For one, I am ready to act. I am tired of these propa- 
gandists working a matter right up to the point where it is 
rendy to be disposed of, and then backing off and coming in 
with a new preposition in order to get up more propaganda, 
and bring in more money for themselyes, and continue their 


‘propaganda work here in Washington. 


Mr. President, I am reminded of the story of the old negro 
who went into town with his landlord. The landlord had a 
fine pair of mules, and un automobile ran into the hip of one 
of them and broke his leg. The farmer looked at him, and 
suid; “It is a pity to kill a fine mule like that.“ The negro 
said: Lou ain't a-gwine to kill him, is yuu?’ The farmer 
said: “Of course. You always kill one when his hind leg is 
broken.” The negro said: “ Don't kill him: sell him to me.“ 
“Why,” the farmer said, “you can't make a crop with him.“ 
The old negro said: No sah; that ain't what I want him for. 
I want to mortgage him.” [Laughter.] He just wanted to 
mortgage him, to get money on him. He was not going to 
tell anybody his leg was broken. He was just going to mort- 
gage a bay mule named Pete, 5 years old. 

These propagandists just want to keep Muscle Shoals drag- 
ging along, to mortgage it, to keep it here. Why, the minute 
we dispose of it, these gentlemen here in Washington will be 
flushed like a covey of birds. They will be ont of a job. 
They will have to go home or start something else, 

Surely the Senate does not intend to prolong this matter 
of dealing with the Muscle Shonls project—a matter that is 
already completed, a matter that is being leased now, year 
after year, to the Alabama Power Co. for a small sum. 
Why not put that whole river to work? Why not let the 
Government draw rent for all the power that is available 
there? Why not begin to set up the machinery to make cheap 
fertilizer for the farmers? 

Surely it can not be that the Fertilizer Trust is so powerful 
that it can take a hand in this propaganda and delay action. 
Surely it must not be admitted that the power companies, at 
loggerheads with each other, can have somebody take one angle 
and somebody take another, and another still another, and delay 
the matter, and never permit us to reach an agreement at all. 
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Mr. President, it Is a reflection upon the Senate that it can 
not get somewhere with this matter. Not only that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but as long as these propagandists can get money they 
do not want this matter disposed of at all. I am reminded 
of a story I heard the other day about the administrator of an 
estate In New York. He was winding up the estate of a certain 
man, and they asked him how much the estate was worth. 
He said, “ $50,000.” They said, “How much do yon get a year 
for administering the estate?“ Ile said, “ $10,000." They 
said, “ How long will it take you to wind up the estate?“ He 
said, “Fiye years.” [Laughter.] So, Mr. President, just as 
long as these Muscle Shoals propagandists can draw thousands 
and tens of thousands of dollars out of the Tennessee Valley, 
they will oppose any plan that will dispoxe of the Muscle Shoals 
oject. 3 
: ead propagandists who are here ought to be driven out of 
the Capitol. They are moving first at one end of the Capitol 
und then at the other. They are injecting their poison in 
various ways. They do not want this project disposed of. 
They want to keep it pending, and as long as they do that they 
can ride in limousine cars in the city of Washington; they can 
whirl around the Speedway in magnificent fashion; they can 
have big dinners, as they do; and they can live in luxury, as 
they do. But what about the farmers in the West who are 
(king out a miserable existence, and the cotton growers of the 
South who are selling their produce far below the cost of pro- 
duction, and who are crying out for aid at this hour? 

Mr. President, if there eyer was a time when the Senate 
should wake up und go to the rescue of the producing classes 
of America, that time is now. What excuse ean there be for 
delay upon this question? Is the plant completed? It is. Is 
it ready to use all this power? To be sure. Are people ready 
to bid on it? Yes. There are two bids pending—three, in 
fact. Well, why not put it to work? Why not accept one of 
them or dispose of it in some other way? Why refer it back 
to a committee? Is that for the purpose of pigeonholing it? I 
rather think it is. 

I hope that the Senate will not act favorably upon the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], when he makes it, 
to refer this measure back to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. There is not a single new phase of the subject. 
There is not a scintilla of reason for getting new testimony. 
All of it has been thrashed out. The volumes have been 
printed. They are here, and the measures are on the calendar 
in this House and in the other House. The time for action has 
arrived, and I do not want to see it delayed beyond this session. 


APPROPRIATIONS UNDER MATERNITY ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations 
for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy, and for other purposes,“ approved November 23, 1921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrn in the chair), The 
Secretary will state the pending amendment to the bill before 
the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


» Bayard Ferris King Reed, Pa 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Blease Frazier McKellar Schall 
Borah George MeMaster Sheppard 
Broussard Gillett cNary Shortridge 
Bruce Goff Maytield Smith 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Steck 
Capper Hale Moses Stephens 
Copeland Harris Neely Stewart 
Couzens Harrison Norris mmel 
Curtis Heftin Oddie Tyson 
Dale Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Deneen Johnson Lepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo. Willis 


Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily detained on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PROHIBITION OF POISONOUS GASES IN WARFARE 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I understand that the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee intends to move 
to refer back to his committee the gas-warfare measure, 
known as the Geneva protocol. I wish to make a few remarks 
upon that measure, and would like to have attached to and 
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made 2 part of my remarks a letter dated the 29th of Novem- 
ber last from Mr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, to Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State; aiso the reply of Mr. Kellogg addressed to Mr. 
Parsons on the 7th of this month, and the response of Mr. 
Parson to the Secretary of State dated the Sth instant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
very much opposed to this proposed protocol. In my opinion 
it would be extremely unwise for us to interfere in any way 
with the use of noxious gases in warfare. 

I have heard more or less said about the inhumanity of 
gases in war. The word “humane” has been mentioned by 
several Senators in connection with war, Mr. President and 
Senators, that word has no connection with war. War is 
atrocious, cruel, brutal. There is only one word in the whole 
English language which in any way describes war, and that 
word is “hell.” Nothing else describes war. When we speak 
of a weapon of war as being humane or “inhumane” we 
are speaking foolishly, to say the least. 

If we may believe the testimony of those who know about 
gas as a weapon of war, it is much more humane than bullets 
and bayonets and explosive shells of every kind and sort. 

The evidence so eloquently presented to this body several 
days ago by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] and the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] 
indicated that the percentage of deaths resulting from gas was 
2, as compared with 24 from the other weapons of war. 
Twelve times as many deaths occurred in the Great War from 
the use of the other weapons as from the use of gas. 

You will note that I said deaths; not so-called casualties. 
There is a vast difference between casualty and death in war- 
fare. There were a great many casualties resulting from gas, 
but the men were merely put out of commission for a few 
hours, or, at best, a few days, or a few weeks. They did not 
die, as did those who were wounded with bullets, bayonets, 
shells, or snbmarines, So, if we consider the humanity of 
the matter, gas is much more humane as a war weapon. 

A great deal has been said by sentimental people about the 
awful atrocity of gas. In the fifteenth century the same was 
said about gunpowder. Many tried to prevent the use of guin- 
powder in war, and there ure some sentimentalists who will 
try to prevent the use of anything and everything in war. 

Mr. President and Senators, what is war? It is an attempt 
of one nation to overcome another, just as between private 
persons it is an attempt of one man to conquer another. Na- 
tions, as individuals, are governed by a law of nature which 
we call the law of self-defense. It is a law of uature, the 
highest of all laws, for me, when my life is assailed, to repel 
the assailant by any means and every means in my power, it 
matters not what. At such a time life is the most precious 
thing of all to me, and when some one essays to take my life, 
I do not stop to consider what weapons I shall use in defend- 
ing it. It is the end to be attained, the saving of life, my self- 
preservation, and not the means of attaining it that interests 
me and controls my actions. 

The same is true of nations. When the life of a nation 
is assailed, that nation, following the universal law, is going 
to adopt every means in its power to defend itself. We had 
The Hague treaty prohibiting the use of gas in war; but that 
treaty was violated by Germany, and just as quickly as the 
ether nations could follow the lead of Germany, they also, in 
self-defense, and rightly, too, adopted chemical warfare as 
their weapon. No one can criticize them. They were forced 
to it. So in the future we are going to be forced to this 
method by some country which will not follow any convention 
we may make. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have said that gas warfare is 
more humane than other methods; but suppose some potent 
lethal gas could be discovered which might be poured upon 
great cities like Paris, Berlin, London, New York, Yokohama 
from flying machines away above the earth—so far above the 
earth that they could not be seen—and the result of that gas 
should be to destroy every man, woman, and child in those 
great cities, or in some one or more of those great cities. 

Suppose we knew that there was such a gas in existence. 
Do you imagine any country would go to war? Surely not. 
Fear would deter them. The surest means of preventing war 
would be the development of such a weapon as that—one that 
would make it infinitely more horrible than it is now. But 
we have no such weapon. There is nothing comparable to that 
in existence. We have had novelists and dreamers tell us 
about great discoveries, about shooting bolts of electricity for 
miles, destroying thousands of men, aye, hundreds of thousands, 
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and the same dreamers foretell such a gas as I have described. 


But it has never been developed yet, and I doubt very much 
whether it ever will be developed. 

There is one thing in connection with this gas measure that 
I wish the Senate to consider seriously; that is, that there is 
no more important industry in America, or in the world, than 
organic chemistry. We need organic chemistry developed to 
the highest degree to produce fertilizers for agriculture, drugs, 
and medicines for sick human beings, dyes and many other 
things in commerce. It is a wonderful science, and along with 
the development of innumerable useful things comes the manu- 
facture of material which can be readily converted into 
weapons of war, just as the Germans converted their great 
chemical dye works into producers of war materials. We should 
encourage those chemical industries in every way, and it cer- 
tainly would discourage them if we should ratify any such 
protocol as this. 

Mr. President and Senators, I do not care to occupy the time 
of the Senate longer. I wished to express my idea about this 
measure in a few words, and to say that in my humble opinion 
the resolution should be sent back to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and buried so deep it would never appear before us 
again, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether he has any reason to think that this pro- 
tocol will be brought to the attention of the Senate again? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have none in the world. I hope sincerely 
it never will come again, but before it went to the committee 
I merely wanted to say how I felt about it. 

Exum A 
(Copy of letter sent to Secretary Kellogg) 
American CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1926, 
Hon. Fuaxk B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: In view of your conference with a com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society on Thursday, November 4, I 
trust this letter will be brought to your personal attention. 

Although many of its statements are direct, and some of them con- 
troyert your statements to us, we wish to assure you that no dis- 
courtesy is intended. We simply desire that you shall have on record 
and on file certain easily confirmed facts, regarding which you ap- 
parently have been ill advised, in order that incorrect statements may 
not be given out by the State Department. We make no statements 
that we are not prepared to prove. We would like any correction 
where we are wrong, as we are as anxious as you can be that the truth, 
and the truth only, come before the American people, 

You stated to us that the United States adhered to and signed the 
declaration of The Hague peace conference covering the “ diffusion of 
asphyxiating or deleterious gases.“ The same statement was made by 
Senator Lodge before the Senate at the time of the ratification by the 
Senate of the agreement of the Washington conference, and his state- 
ment was largely responsible for the ratification of Article V of that 
agreement. (CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp, March 29, 1922, p. 4729.) Sen- 
ator WapswortH the next day (ibid, p. 4781) successfully controverted 
Senator Lodge's statement, but it was then too late. 

In this matter both you and Senator Lodge bave been misinformed. 
The facts are that your illustrious predecessor, Secretary John Hay, 
instructed the delegates not to support this proposition, as you will 
find by reference to a publication entitled “The Hague Peace Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907,” by James Brown Scott, Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1909, Volume II, documents, page 7. The instructions of the 
State Department in regard to the general subject of the interdiction 
of new methods of warfare, including asphyxiating gases, contain the 
following paragraph: 

“The second, third, and fourth articles, relating to the nonemploy- 
ment of firearms, explosives, and other destructive agents and the re- 
stricted use of certain contrivances employed in nayal warfare, seem 
lacking in practicability, and the discussion of these propositions would 
probably prove provocative of divergence rather than unanimity of 
view. It is doubtful if wars are to be diminished by rendering them 
less destructive, for it is plain lesson of history that the periods of 
peace have been longer protracted as the cost and destructiveness of 
wars have increased, The expediency of restraining the inventive 
genius of our people in the direction of devising means of defense is by 
no means clear, and, considering the temptations to which men and 
nations may be exposed in a time of conflict, it is doubtful if an 
international agreement to this end would prove effective. The dissent 
of a single powerful nation might render it altogether nugatory, The 
delegates are, therefore, enjoined not to give the weight of their influ- 
ence to the promotion of projects the realiaztion of which Is so 
uncertain.” 

You can confirm this statement and the statements that follow 
regarding The Hague peace conference by referring to the text of the 
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“Peace Conferences at The Hague, 1899 and 1907.“ issued by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 1918. 

Admiral Mahan's report on the action of the United States delegates 
was as follows (Hague Peace Conference, Volume II, p. 37): 

“These reasons were briefly: (1) That no shell emitting such gases 
is as yet in practical use or has undergone adequate experiment: con- 
sequently a vote now taken would be taken in ignorance of the facts as 
to whether the results would be of decisive character or whether injury 
in excess of that necessary to attain the end of warfare, the immediate 
disabling of the enemy, would be inflicted. (2) That the reproach of 
cruelty and perfidy addressed against these supposed shells was equally 
formally uttered against firearms and torpedoes, both of which are now 
employed without scruple. Until we knew the effects of asphyxiafing 
shells there was no saying whether they would be more or less merciful 
than missiles now permitted. (3) That it was illogical and not demon- 
strably humane to be tender about asphyxiating men with gas when 
all are prepared to admit that it was allowable to blow the bottem 
out of an ironclad at midnight, throwing four or fiye hundred men 
into the sea, to be choked by water, with scarcely the remotest chanch 
of escape. If, and when, a shell emitting asphyxiating gases alone 
has been successfully produced, then, and not before, men will be able 
to vote intelligently on the subject.” 

All of the States represented at The Hague, including the United 
States, signed article 23 of the convention, which had to do with 
poisoned weapons, poisoned wells, dumdum bullets, etc., but the United 
States took no affirmative action opposed to the use of gases in war- 
fare until the Washington conference of November, 1921. The Hague 
conference of 1907 simply confirmed article 23 of the conference of 
1899 and did net touch on the uses of gases in warfare at all. 

At the Washington conference a committee on poison gas, con- 
sisting almost wholly of publicists, was appointed. This large com- 
mittee, of whom only two or three had any knowledge of gas warfare 
other than that obtained through the hysteria of the public press during 
war time, had appointed to advise it a subcommittee on poison gas, 
consisting of technical experts from America, England, France, Italy, 
and Japan, all of whom came to Washington specifically for the pur- 
pose and sat in conference during several days. Their report was 
unanimous. It was, however, suppressed. We are told that it was 
never even read to the general committee whom it was supposed to 
instruct. Repeated demands to obtain copies of this report from the 
State Department met with refusal. It was finally obtained through 
publications in France in 1925, A translation of the French text is 
attached for your information. You will note that those who were 
really competent to pass upon the matter were strongly opposed to the 
inclusion of any such article as Article V. written apparently to meet 
the demand of an uninformed public. In the opinion of the American 
Chemical Society the adoption of this article is a menace to the safety 
of our Republic and, if adhered to, insures needless suffering and 
death in any future war which may occur. 

You made the statement to us that Article V of the Washington 
conference passed the Senate without opposition. Senator Wapswonrn, 
the best-informed Senator on military affairs and chairman of its 
military committee, opposed it by an able speech on the floor (pp. 
4723 and 4730, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 29, 1922). The opposi- 
tion was, however, unorganized. Many individuals familiar with the 
subject wrote their Senators. An editorial opposing the action appeared 
in the February issue of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for 
1922. The opposition, was however, ineffective, and no yotes were 
cast in opposition, although several Senators, among them Senator 
Wapsworvn, refrained from voting, fearing, I presume, that the unin- 
formed public would judge them harshly and knowing there were 
sufficient affirmative votes to pass the treaty over their opposition. 

You stated that you knew that chemical manufacturers were oppos- 
ing our acceptance of the Geneva protocol and intimated that it was 
from selfish reasons. So far as we are aware, no chemical manufac- 
turer, as such, has taken any stand whatsoever on the subject. No 
chemical manufacturer has intimated to our society that they were 
interested therein. Indeed, the very nature of the case disproves your 
judgment, for the manufacture of poison gases in time of war has no 
possible bearing on the profits of our chemical manufacturers. Indeed, 
it would greatly detract therefrom. In the last war all of the gases, 
or essentially all of the gases, which were produced or which we made 
ready to produce, were in plants built by the Government and operated 
by the Government. The profits of explosive manufacturers would be 
greatly diminished by the use of gas warfare, for a very small expendi- 
ture of asphyxiating gases is far more effective, although far less fatal 
and inhumane, than a similar expenditure on explosives and bursting 
shells, From a financial viewpoint, our chemical manufacturers would 
strongly oppose chemical warfare rather than favor it. 

You referred to chemical warfare as inhumane. You placed it in 
the same category as dumdum bullets, and this view of the situation 
has been fostered by the State Department through interviews in the 
public press, It is on this point that your advisers are especially ill- 
informed, and we trust that you, yourself, will make a study of the 
situation and request your advisers also to do so. The facts are 
readily available, We refer you especially to the official report of the 
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Surgeon General of the Army for the year 1920, which includes all 
Army casualties in the war and a summary of the situation. Kindly 
note the following short summary of facts: 


Died on the field of battle ERE ee eR pow 249 
Wounded, admitted to hospital 224, 089 
Wounded, admitted to hospital suffering from gas alone 70, 552 
Leaving for all other weapons, bullets, shells, ete . 153, 537 
Of those suffering from gas alone there died in hospitals only- i, 
. ͤ æM!———. as ED BSE 

Less than 2 per cent died. 
Total wounded by other weapons, bullets, shells, etc., and 
admitted to hospitals ͥꝗ 153, 837 
Brie rdf . 12, 470 
TTT — — : 
More than 8 per cent died. 
Deaths on field of battle and wounded admitted to hospitals 
caused by wea ae n TT 
Of: een eee ees — 46,499 


More than 24 3 cent died, while of those due to gas, including 
deaths on the field of battle, less than 2 per cent died. 

This shows that men injured by gas in battle had twelve times as 
many chances of recovery as men wounded by other weapons. Deaths 
from gas on the field of battle were very few, estimated at about 200. 
On page 21 of the l General's report the following data are 
given: 


Totally blinded in both eyes_...-.-.-.--.._-___.___..-._..--.... 66 
Partially blinded in both eyes ũ᷑ꝗꝑ.:: 44 
r lt bb E ee ä 644 
sb se ES mene LE SLE ee eee ee Ee 754 
W the report discloses that of this number gas was re- 
sponsible for the following: 
Metin ed EN HOC WOR ns ee 
Maded4h one: . eee — 25 
77 eh er OEE ES nee eet 29 


These figures show that among the wounded that recovered there 
was eleven times as much blindness per thousand among those struck 
with bullets, shells, bombs, and shrapnel as among those suffering from 
gas alone. The report further shows with regard to those left crippled 
through loss of extremities (legs or arms) or loss of their use, the 
following were from bullets, bombs, shell, and shrapnel : 


Loss of one or more of the estremities =-=- 428 
Flexibility of one or more joints totally or partially destroyed__ $ 719 


ES a a SR aly a e 


Gas caused none of these disabilities. 

Statements have been made that gas caused tuberculosis as an after- 
effect. On page 103 of the report of the Surgeon General of the Army 
for the year 1920 is found the following paragraph: 

“One hundred and seventy-three cases of tuberculosis occurred dur- 
ing the year 1918 among the 70,552 men who had been gassed in action. 
Of this number 78 had been gassed by gas, kind not specified; 8 by 
chlorine; 65 by mustard; and 22 by phosgene. The number of cases of 
tuberculosis for each 1,000 men gassed was 2.45. Since the annual rate 
of occurrence for tuberculosis among the enlisted men serving in 
Europe in 1918 was 3.50, and in 1919, 4.30 per 1,000, it would seem 
to be apparent that tuberculosis did not occur any more frequently 
among the soldiers who had been gassed than among those who had 
not been gassed.” 

In order to ascertain whether or not there is any reason to suspect 
that any other aftereffects might be expected to ensue as a result of 
gassing, the following action was taken by the office of the Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service: Three thousand five hundred letters were 
sent to experienced physicians in this country and Europe; question- 
naires to be filled in and returned accompanied these letters. In addl- 
tion, the Journal of the American Medical Association published a copy 
of these questionnaires with request that physicians, who had not been 
communicated with and who were familiar with the subject, fill out 
the questionnaire and send it to the office of the Chief of Chemical 
Warfare Service. Replies received showed that the great majority of 
physicians answering were of the opinion that there were no after- 
effects resulting from exposure to warfare gasses. 

Similar figures have been collected by other countries engaged in the 
war, and all lead to the same conclusion. In addition to this report, 
I am attaching hereto the report from the military surgeon, of April, 
1924, giving the testimony of Dr. Albert P. Francine before the Senate 
Committee on Investigation of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
Doctor Francine was assigned in France as special consultant in gas 
to the Fourth Army Corps from July of the first year of the war until 
the time of the armistice. During that time he was temporarily 
assigned for a period of six or eight weeks as chief of staff of the gas 
hospital, a 1,000-bed hospital just outside of Toul. No one fs more 
competent to speak than he. I have underline many of his important 
statements. He made the statement that in his earnest opinion 
toxic gases, if they have any effect, it may well be a tendency to 
prevent tuberculosis.” He stated, Of all methods of warfare, gas is 
the least inhuman and the most effective.” He stated, When these 


gassed men are brought in at night there is not great suffering. 
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They are not in agony. Men rarely die on the field of battle. It 
is exceptional.” I trust you will find time to read his full testimony. 

You stated to us that France has agreed to Article V of the Wash- 
ington conference and promised to send us copies of the resolution. 
Again we are confident that you have been ill advised, for we have 
a letter from the office of the Chief of Staff under date of November 
12; a letter from the State Department under date of November 13 
(A-W/500, A 4 C/59); and a cablegram from France under date of 
November 20 stating that the French Parliament has not yet ratified 
that portion of the Washington treaty relating to noxious gases. 

We appreciate you. promise to bring the fact that the American 
Chemical Society is opposed to the signing of the Geneva protocol to 
the attention of every Senator. We trust that you will do so, as 
most of our Senators are well aware of the position which the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society occupies in the scientific world; of the fact that 
it is three times as large as any other chemical organization in the 
world; and of the fact that it has no object but the welfare of our 
country and no possible financial interest. Our organization contains 
practically every American chemist of note within its membership 
and many of the most prominent chemists of other lands. They are 
familiar with the situation and more competent to pass upon it. On 
recommendation of our executive committee, there was unanimously 
adopted at our annual convention in Los Angeles, August 3-8, 1925, 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas at a meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, in May and June, 
1925, called for an entirely different purpose, a protocol was drafted 
and signed purporting to outlaw the use of chemicals in war by agree- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the Geneva conference was not only without technical 
advice on this vital national question of chemistry, but they showed in 
their discussions a Jamentable lack of understanding of chemical war- 
fare and the dangers of hasty and ill-considered action; and 

“ Whereas the chemical and military experts in the Washington con- 
ference of 1921 and 1922, after full discussion, recommended that it 
was against national safety to try to outlaw chemical warfare, which 
should be considered and controlled in war exactly as any other material 
or method of waging war: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Chemical Soclety, meeting in conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, Calif., goes strongly on record against the ratifica- 
tion of the Geneva protocol on poisonous gases as against both national 
safety and on the grounds of humanity.” 

We are not in favor of warfare. We oppose most heartily in warfare 
the use of airplanes, of bombs, or explosives, of gases, or any form of 
attack upon noncombatants. We are opposed to the Geneva protocol 
because— 

1. It is the perpetuation of a blunder made in Washington in 1922 
and another step toward calamity. 

2. It will lead to unnecessary suffering, maiming, and death in wars 
to come. 

3. It will tend to discourage all preparedness against an enemy which 
may unexpectedly use gases, 

4. It would tend to leave our country defenseless. 

5. It would force us to use, in case we had war against an un- 
prepared nation, bullets, shells, and destructive methods, when with 
harmless gases the situation might be completely controlled without 
death or suffering. 

6. It could not be made effective, as has been admitted by com- 
mittees of the League of Nations and all who have technically con- 
sidered the situation. 

7. It would inevitably lead to the adoption of just such proposals 
as the League of Nations is now putting forth to control the chemical 
industry of each country and supervise it through national boards. 

We promised to send you a copy of a pamphlet entitled“ The Truth 
about the Geneva Gas Protocol,” issued by the national legislative 
committee of the American Legion, which sets forth in a very clear 
manner, after careful study, the actual facts covering the uses of 
asphyxiating gases in war by those who were personally subjected to 
this form of attack. The pamphlet is attached. 

We know, Mr. Secretary, that you are sincere; that you are in a 
difficult position on account of the Washington conference; and that 
with us you have no thought but the country’s welfare. We therefore 
request your earnest consideration of the facts here set forth. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES L. Parsons, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, December 7, 1926. 

Dran Mr. Parsons: I have your letter of November 29, 1926, in 
which you refer to our conversation of November 4, 1926, relating 
to the protocol for the prohibition of the use in any way of asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous, and other gases, etc., signed at Geneva on June 17, 1925, 
which is now before the United States Senate awaiting the advlce 
and consent of that body to its ratification by the President. 

I note your remark that the statements contained In your letter are 
direct, and that some of them controvert statements which you allege 
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that I made to you. 
of frankness which your letter shows. 
raised in your letter in order. 

In the third paragraph of your letter you state that I informed 
you that the United States adhered to and signed the declaration of 
the first Hague peace conference concerning asphyxiating gas shells, 
You go on to point out that the United States did not sign or adhere 
to this declaration, 

You must have misunderstood my remarks to you. I recall stating 
merely that the United States signed and ratified The Hague conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907, article 23 of each of which prohibits the use 
in warfare of poisons and poisoned weapons. It is, of course, true 
that the United States did not sign or adhere to the declaration of 
1899 concerning the use of asphyxiating gas shells. 

Your quotations from the instructions of Secretary Hay to the 
American delegation to the first Hague conference and from Captain 
Mahan's report appear to be accurate. 

In the first paragraph, on page 3 of your letter, you state “ the 
United States took no afirmative action opposed to the use of gases in 
warfare until the Washington conference of November, 1921.“ 

In this connection I would call your attention to the provisions 
contained in article 171 of the treaty of Versailles, article 119 of the 
treaty of Trianon, and article 135 of the treaty of St. Germain, 
which substantially state that the use of asphyxiating, poisonous, or 
other gases and all analogous liquids, materials, or devices is pro- 
hibited and their manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden 
in Germany, Hungary, and Austria. These articles from the above- 
mentioned treaties were incorporated by reference in the treaties estab- 
lishing friendly relations between the United States and Germany, 
Hungary, and Austria, proclaimed November 14, December 20, and 
November 17, 1921, respectively. These treaties had been negotiated 
and signed by this Government prior to the meeting of the Washing- 
ton conference of 1921. 

In the second paragraph of page 3 of your letter you state that 
there had been appointed to advise the Washington conference a sub- 
committee on poison gas, consisting of technical experts from the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, all of whom 
came to Washington specifically for the purpose and sat in conference 
during several days. You add “their report was unanimous.” It was, 
however, suppressed. We are told that it was never even read to the 
general committee whom it was supposed to instruct. Repeated de- 
mands to obtain copies of this report from the State Department met 
with refusal. It was finally obtained through publication in France 
in 1925. 4 translation of the French text is attached for your 
information, 

I would call your attention to the publication entitled“ Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament,” published at Washington, 1922, which 
contains the full record of the proceedings of that conference. This 
volume may be obtained from the Government Printing Office. On 
pages 728-730 there appears the text of the report of the subcommittee 
to which you refer, which was read in extenso to the committee on 
limitation of armament of the Washington conference by Secretary 
Hughes on January 6, 1922. Although the text to which reference is 
made above does not correspond to the text of the alleged report which 
you transmitted to me with your letter, I may say that it is presumed 
that the report which appears in the official text of the proceedings of 
the Washington conference is accurate and actually constitutes the 
report of the subcommittee of technical experts to which you refer. 

I find no evidence to indicate that this report was ever, as you 
allege, “ suppressed,” and can only assume that the document which 
you transmitted to me with your letter was a draft of a suggested 
report, which, certainly according to the official record, was never 
officially submitted to the Washington conference. The report actually 
so submitted, you will observe, was unfavorable to the possibility of 
probibiting gas warfare. It contained a recommendation of the experts 
to the effect that there could be no limitation of the use of poisonous 
gases against the armed forces of the enemy, ashore or afloat, and that 
the only practicable limitation was wholly to prohibit the use of gases 
against cities and other large bodies of noncombatants. As you know, 
the conclusions of this report were not accepted by the Washington 
conference. 

You state in the second paragraph on page 3 of your letter, You 
will note that those who were really competent to pass upon the 
matter were strongly opposed to the inclusion of any such article as 
Article V, written apparently to meet the demand of an uninformed 
public.” 

I again refer you to the publication entitled “Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament,” pages 730-736, inclusive, in which there 
appear three reports which were used by tbe American delegation 
in formulating its proposal to prohibit the use of poison gas in 
warfare. One of these, the report of the subcommittee on land war- 
fare, was signed by Gen. John J. Pershing, and stated “Chemical 
warfare should be abolished among nations as abhorrent to civilization. 
It is a eruel, unfair, and improper use of science, It is fraught with 
the gravest danger to noncombatants and demoralizes the better in- 
stinets of humanity.” 


I shall take up the points 
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Another report was a paper prepared by the General Board of the 
United States Navy, the conclusion of which is as follows: “The Gen- 
eral board believes it to be sound policy to prohibit gas warfare in 
every form and against every objective and so recommends,” 

In view of the above, I believe that you will, upon reconsideration, 
desire to modify your statement that “those who were really compe- 
tent to pass upon the matter were strongly opposed to the inclusion 
of any such article as Article V.“ 

Without going into any detail in regard to the action of the United 
States Senate in advising and consenting to the ratification of the 
Washington treaty, I merely wish to emphasize the fact that this 
treaty was approved by the Senate, as you state, without any dis- 
senting vote. 

In regard to the arguments which you set forth on pages 4 to 6, 
inclusive. of your letter, tending to show the humane nature of chemi- 
cal warfare, I may say that it is not within the province of this 
department to attempt to pass upon the technical considerations in- 
volved. The policy of this Government in regard to international ef- 
forts to prohibit the use of poisonous gases in warfare was established 
by the competent executive authorities, including, as noted aboye, Gen- 
eral Pershing and the General Board of the Navy, after full considera- 
tion at the time of the Washington conference in 1921 and 1922, and 
this policy subsequently received the approval of the United States 
Senate by its advice and consent to the ratification of the Washing- 
ton treaty. 

In the second paragraph, on page 7 of your letter, you allege that I 
stated that France had agreed to Article V of the Washington treaty. 
As it is well known that the reason that the Washington treaty of 
February 6, 1922, is not now in effect is the failure of France to ratify 
that treaty, I need not enter into a discussion with you as to what 1 
stated at our conference on November 4. I may say, however, that it 
is not my understanding that France's failure to ratify the Washington 
treaty is due to any objection to Article V thereof, inasmuch as I have 
been Informed that the French Government has ratified the poison-gas 
protocol signed at Geneva on June 17, 1925, and is prepared to proceed 
to a deposit of ratifications thereof at the proper time. You perhaps 
have reference to this fact in paragraph 2 on page 7 of your letter. 

I wish to add that the predictions which you make in your letter as 
to the effect of the ratification by this Government of the Geneva 
protocol are, in my opinion, unwarranted, You state that the ratifica- 
tion of this protocol would tend to discourage all preparedness against 
an enemy which may unexpectedly use gases and would tend to leave 
our country defenseless. I wish again to refer to the discussions of 
the Washington conference which led up to the adoption of Article V 
of the treaty of February 6, 1922, and to the discussions which took 
place in the arms trafic conference leading up to the adoption of the 
protocol of June 17, 1925. If you will study these, you will, I am sure, 
see clearly that all governments recognize that it is incumbent upon 
them to be fully prepared as regards chemical warfare, and especially 
as regards defense against it, irrespective of any partial or general 
international agreements looking to the prohibition of the actual use 
of such warfare. The purpose of all international efforts that have 
been made to contrel this weapon is, according to my understanding, 
to prohibit its use. I have never seen any proposal seriously advanced 
by any government to provide that national preparation for the use of 
and for defense against chemical warfare, if such warfare should be 
used by an enemy contrary to treaty engagements, should be abolished 
or curtailed in the slightest. 

In regard to your suggestion that the ratification of the Geneva 
protocol would inevitably lead to the adoption of proposals such as 
those which you state are now before the League of Nations to control 
the chemical industry of each country and to supervise it through na- 
tional boards, I may say that, as you are aware, the United States is 
not a member of the League of Nations and has consistently opposed 
any efforts at international control in this or similar matters, I know 
of no reason to suppose that this Government would accept such 
supervision. 


Sincerely yours, Frank B. KELLOGG. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
Orrick OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1928, 
Hon. Fraxk B. KELLOGG, 
The Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak Mn. SECRETARY: I beg to acknowledge receipt, this morn- 
ing, of your letter of December 7, and appreciate your care and 
courtesy in the detailed reply you have sent me. 

I note that you are now in accord with our statements to you on 
November 4, 1926, regarding the nonadherence of the United States 
to The Hague peace conference concerning asphyxiating gas shells 
and with reference to the fact that France has not agreed to Article 
V of the Washington treaty, There is, accordingly, nothing further 
on this point to discuss. - 

The fact that the United States agreed to article 171 of the treaty 
of Versailles, article 119 of the treaty of Trianon, and article 135 
of the treaty of St. Germain, by which the conquered nations were 
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prohibited from manufacturing, importing, or storing asphyxiating or 
poisonous gases and snalagous liquids, was simply a step to their 
complete disarmament and an attempt to render them in future im- 
potent and can have no bearing, by implication or otherwise, on the 
right of the United States to defend itself by the use of these most 
effective and most humene instruments. This is particularly true, as 
all the world knows that Germany has continued to manufacture, use, 
and store, and is to-day, without protest, manufacturing, storing, and 
exporting the very same poisonous gases that were effective in the 
late war and must, if our modern civilization is to function, con- 
tinue to do so. It is so generally recognized that some of these gases, 
such as chlorine, phosgene, etc., are so essential to disinfection, general 
sanitation, purification of water, and manufacture of the materials of 
everyday life that no protest has been, or will be, made and that this 
portion of the peace treaty is, and has been from the day of its sign- 
ing, a dead letter. We, ourselves, have imported phosgene, one of the 
deadliest of war gases, from Germany for use as a raw material in 
American manufacture. Germany is to-day better equipped to produce 
and use, on a moment’s notice, “ poison gases” than she was in 1914. 

I must reiterate my statement regarding the report of the technical 
experts of the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 
who were appointed by Secretary Hughes. and the plenipotentiaries of 
these countries to specifically study and report upon the situation. 
The text to which you refer on pages 728-730 of the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament, Washington, 1922, refers simply to a 
memorandum obtained from one member of the committee for the 
adyance information of Secretary Hughes. The report itself was never 
published, and every attempt to secure a copy of it has been declined. 
Its English text was, and is, unknown to us, the only text available 
being the French text obtained from France in 1925, the translation of 
which was attached to my letter of November 29, and which was pub- 
lished in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry in July, 1925. This 
statement is confirmed by no less an authority than that of Mr. 
Balfour, and you will note at the bottom of page 788, Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament, the following: 

“Mr. Balfour said that he associated himself with the view to 
which he understood the chairman had agreed—that all documents of 
this nature should be circulated as soon as possible. There was one 
about which there appeared to be some misunderstanding. It was a 
report of the committee with respect to poison gas. A report on this 
subject has been circulated to the British delegation, but not to anybody 
else, and though it might be similar in substance to the report which the 
chairman has read, it differed in length and in phraseology. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that they had bot) better be cireulated. He took 
this opportunity of expressing his view that it would be better if docu- 
ments containing reports of subcommittees should be circulated a little 
sooner than they were.” 

Since 1922 the American Chemical Society has attempted to obtain 
the English text filed with the State Department, but has been unable 
to do so. The committee themselves have never given out the infor- 
mation, as they were all pledged to secrecy, The chairman of the 
committee, Prof. Edgar Fahs Smith, ex-provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and at that time president of the American Chemical 
Society, has requested permission to publish it and has been refused. 
This you can confirm from your files. The American Chemical Society 
would to-day be pleased to receive from you and to publish an exact 
copy of the report as made. We believe it to be an extremely impor- 
tant record of the pence conference which, until the French text was 
obtained in 1925, was not available. While the memorandum agreed 
in many particulars with the report we have, it had one important 
difference, in that it was unsigned, and therefore did not carry the 
weight that would have attached to it from the high character and 
known experience of the members of the committee. I accordingly feel 
that the statements in my letter of November 29 are justified. 

You are quite correct that Gen. John J. Pershing was one of the 
21 individuals who signed the report of the subcommittee on land 
warfare, but I maintain that his real viewpoint of the situation may 
be better deduced by his testimony before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, especially considering this subject when in replying to a 
question of Senator FLETCHER as to whether it would be safe for us 
to say that the use of poison gas is inhuman and that it will not be 
permitted again,“ he replied, “ No. Decidedly not; because we can not 
trust the other fellow.” 

In regard to your reference to the United States Navy, I ean only 
state that the Navy itself did not use, and was not subjected to, asphyxi- 
ating or poisonous gases during the late war, and I ean, accordingly, see 
no reason for modifying my statement regarding the competency of the 
evidence presented at the time of the Washington conference. 

I am particularly gratified to note your statement that “all govern- 
ments recognize that it is incumbent upon them to be fully prepared 
us regards chemical warfare and especially as regards defense against 
it, irrespective of any partial or general international agreements look- 
ing to the prohibition of the actual use of such warfare. The purpose 
of all international efforts that have been made to control this weapon 
is, according to my understanding, to prohibit its use. I have never 
seen any proposal seriously advanced by any government to provide 
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that national preparation for the use of and for defense against 
chemical warfare, if such warfare should be used by an enemy contrary 
te treaty engagements, should be abolished or curtailed in the slightest.” 

I must continue to maintain, however, contrary to your view, that 
the only logical eourse for the United States to pursue, should it 
agree to the prohibition of the use of gas in warfare, is to itself con- 
sent to the same supervision and control of the chemical industry of 
this country through international boards which France and the League 
of Nations are quite right in maintaining is the only possible way to 
police the situation, It is my personal opinion that even such super- 
vision would be entirely ineffective and that there is no possible way 
to inhibit the use of asphyxiating gases in warfare. As I believe the 
United States will honorably keep any engagements entered into, she 
will be particularly helpless, as few believe that such adherence to 
treaties will be universal, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. Parsons, Secretary. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some of the talks that I have 
heard here recently about poison gas have given me serious con- 
cern, I used to hear and read about how horrible poison gas 
was during the World War. Soldiers fell prone upon the 
ground, unconscious, suffering excruciating pain, and many of 
them dying. I had an idea then that the use of poison gas is a 
brutal and horrible method of warfare. The Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy during the great World War, 
Woodrow Wilson, came out strongly against the use of poison 
gas in war. He denounced it in no uncertain tones. If I could? 
prevent it, I would not permit a nation on earth to use it. 2 

In the old days, when soldiers met on the battle field with 
broadsword or with gun, they saw each other and they fought 
the issues out with gun and battle blade. Now our boys march 
out, as brave men as ever battled, the very flower of our man- 
hood, and they do not see an enemy anywhere. They are reudy 
to attack the enemy or to be attacked by him in the open. No 
enemy appears in sight, but something invisible is thrown into 
the atmosphere around them, the air that they breathe is poi- 
soned, and they fall helpless poisoned with horrible gases. I 
think that if we could do something to prevent the use of 
poisonous gas in the wars of the future it would be a very 
great and humane thing to do. 

Soldiers can locate a field gun when a few shells have been 
dropped, and they can hide away and escape some of the shells. 
They can hide in the shell holes, as we have seen from the 
moving pictures, where soldiers on both sides sought refuge in 
the shell holes during the World War. They can not see poison 
gas and the enemy does not tell them when he intends to use 
this invisible, painful, and deadly stuff. It can be thrown 
among soldiers and in a minute they will groan and stagger - 
and fall. I have a nephew, Robert Reid, who was gassed in the 
World War and who had empyema, and he almost died. They 
cut off six of his ribs and he is injured for life. 

But, Mr. President, when I sit here and listen to the eulogies 
pronounced on poison gas, and hear its interested friends tell 
how delightful it is, I have been surprised that they have not 
suggested that it should take the place of perfume. [Laughter.] 
I have thought about what the children miss in the springtime, 
when they wander out into the woods among the wild flowers, 
blooming and sweetening the air with their perfume. How 
much more delightful these Senators think it would be if they 
could have mingled with the fragrance of the flowers a little 
poison gas. [{Laughter.] 

Oh, Mr. President, this delightful stuff! We have here in 
the Senate an old-fashioned snuffbox which Senators used in 
days gone by. They would take a little pinch of snuff and 
sneeze when they had a cold. If this poison gas is such a 
delightful thing, why not throw the old snuffbox away: and 
bring some of this mild-mannered poison gas here for Senators 
to inhale. [Laughter] If it is such a harmless, delightful, 
sweet-smelling thing, why not install it for use here? Mr, 
President, we are but a little while removed from the bloodiest 
war of the ages, when 10,000,000 boys between the ages of 16 
and 21 ‘died, and their bodies are moldering in the clay. 
American soldiers were stricken down with this deadly stuff. 
They were poisoned with it upon the battle field. I have not 
seen one of them thus poisoned but looks like he is injured 
for life. His color is not good; he is emaciated; and most 
of them have tubercular trouble. I have not seen a man that 
I think this devilish suff has helped. 

Have we so suddenly forgotten the long line of casualties 
that appeared in the columns of our newspapers day after 
day when our boys, 3,000 miles from home, were fighting 
and dying for our flag, dying for humanity? Have we so soon 
forgotten that this war, costing a million dollars an hour 
at the time it ended, that cost half the wealth of the world, 
had injected into it two of the most brutal and cowardly 
methods of warfare ever devised, the submarine and poison 
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gas? I expect to hear some eulogies pronounced on the sub- 
marine after a while—that monstrous and murderous thing 
slipping through the water under the surface with a little 
periscope seeking out a ship filled with innocent people, sailing 
the seas or carrying food and clothing to starving and half- 
clad women and children—sunk upon the high seas. 3 

Senators, lest we forget, let us think again of the ghastly 
sight that we witnessed when the war ended, of the hundreds 
and thousands of bodies of American boys borne back from the 
battle fields in France to be interred in their own soil, boys 
stricken down in their youth time, murdered on the battle field. 
Inhaling poison gas is not a pleasant pastime. It is a horrible 
plan of warfare. It can not be seen. It is inhaled, and it 
seizes a man and leaves him writhing and trying to get breath, 
crying for air, falling prostrate, and borne off the field on a 
litter, and yet here we hear talk about it so lightly like it was 
a sweet perfume of some sort. Poison gas! How sweet the 
sound. 

Mr. President, there will be a lot of talk about this poison 
gas by the people back home who furnish the boys to be gassed. 
I know there are some manufacturing establishments that 
would like to keep their markets going, but I do not think it 
is up to the Senate or the Congress to furnish a market for 
great quantities of this stuff in time of peace, I am in favor, 
as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] said the other day, of 
keeping our equipment in order and keeping it so we can make 
this stuff if it should become necessary. We already have a 
considerable quantity on hand. Why continue to pile it up in 
order to buy it from somebody who wants to make it and sell 
it to the Government for a fine profit? What is the use of 
that? 

If that argument is good, the argument against disarmament 
is good. If that argument is sound, we ought to continue to 
muke rifles and bayonets, thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of them. If that argument is sound, we ought to continue to 
increase our fleet of battleships. If that argument is sound, we 
ought to quit trying to prevent war in the future and let every 
nation go to it and become an armed camp. If another war 
shonld come and the enemy used poison gas, we have enough 
poison gas now to use until we could manufacture some more. 
It would be a blessed thing for mankind if the nations should 
agree never to use poison gas as a weapon of war in future. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a letter from HAMILTON 
Fisu, Jr., with reference to the poison-gas treaty. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dscemper 13, 1926. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Replying to your letter regarding my attitude to- 
ward the ratification of the treaty to eliminate the use of poison gas 
in time of war among civilized nations, I am whole-heartedly in favor 
of such action in the name of common sense and humanity. 

As the chairman of a committee of three which drew up the pre- 
amble to the constitution of the American Legion, I deplore the fact 
that the last American Legion convention should have permitted itself 
to be rushed into the adoption of a hasty and ill-considered resolution 
after a one-sided debate in favor of the use of poison gas as a recog- 
nized and lawful weapon in time of war, 

The American Legion, of which I am a member and an ardent sup- 
porter, has, I regret to say, often made haste too quickly at its 
annual conventions in adopting ill-digested resolutions backed by power- 
ful interests or Instigated by important individuals in the organization 
which do not recommend themselves to the rank and file of the Legion 
after mature deliberation. The Legion is a civilian organization com- 
posed of veterans “to make right the master of might and to promote 
peace and good will on earth.” It was not organized for purposes 
of war and trying to prevent humane agreements among nations to 
mitigate the horrors of war. Every thinking man and women knows 
that poison gas, which had just begun to be developed into a deadly 
weapon when the armistice was signed, will in the next war, if sane- 
tioned, become a means of conveying sudden and horrible death to 
countless women and children crowded in the cities far back of the 
battle lines. The use of poison gas in the World War was in its 
infancy, but new forms of odorless and deadly gas have been dis- 
covered which will make the more harmless varieties used 10 years ago 
mere child's play. You have an opportunity to strike a powerful 
blow at this new weapon of destruction before it becomes the abomina- 
tion and desolation of modern civilization. 

The United States can not, with self-respect, refuse to cooperate 
with other civilized nations to destroy this Frankenstein and align 
ourselves with other great nations striving to protect modern civiliza- 
tion from man’s inhumanity to man. Why outlaw dumdum bullets and 
not mustard or deadly gas? 
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There is little difference between poisoning the water supply or 
spreading fatal bacterial germs among the civilian population than 
asphyxlating them by the use of invisible and odorless poison gas 
dropped in huge quantities from airplanes, 

In the name of common sense, humanity, and of those who paid the 
supreme sacrifice in the World War, I hope, Senator, that you will do 
everything within your power to help mollify the horrors of war 
by voting to ratify the treaty to abolish the use of poison gas as a 
military weapon, with a reservation that our action will not be binding 
until England, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan have also signed 
the treaty. 

With kind regards, sincerely yours, 
Hamitton Fisu, Jr. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to move, as in open 
executive session, that the poison-gas treaty be referred back to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so referred. 


APPROPRIATIONS UNDER MATERNITY ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations 
for carrying out the act entitled “An act for the promotion of 
the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
mentor the Committee on Education and Labor, which will be 
sta 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 1. the committee 
proposes to strike out the word “seven” before “ years” and 
to it in lieu thereof the word “ six,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act for 
the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 
and for other purposes,“ approved November 23,° 1921, is amended 
by striking out the words “ for the period of five years“ wherever such 
words appear in such section and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“for the period of six years.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I trust the amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the minority report on this bill, presented 
in the House of Representatives by Congressman NCHUYLER 
Merairr, representing the fifth district in Connecticut. I ask 
that it may be read at the desk by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read as re 
quested, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

MINORITY REPORT 

The so-called maternity act passed in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
authorized for five years the appropriation each year for each State 
of $5,000 flat (i. e., without being matched by any State appropria- 
tion) and an additional appropriation of $1,000,000 to be apportioned 
among the States at the rate of $5,000 to each State plus an amount 
proportional to its population, but to receive any part of this addi- 
tional appropriation a State must first appropriate from its own 
treasury an equal amount to be used for the purpose of this bill. 

In reporting this bill in the Sixty-seventh Congress some members 
of the committee felt grave doubts whether the objects sought by the 
bill could by any process of reasoning be brought under the powers 
granted by the Constitution to Congress, It was argued that appro- 
priations of this sort could be brought under the so-called general 
welfare clause in section 8 of the Constitution. But high constitutional 
authorities are of the opinion that the general welfare referred to in 
the first paragraph of section 8 is strictly limited by the enumerated 
powers which are set forth in that section. 

Any other interpretation would lead to the practical abolition of 
section 8, because, presumably, any legislation enacted by Congress 
would be with the intention of promoting in some way, directly or 
indirectly, the welfare of the Nation, and thus the enumerated powers 
would be no check on congressional legislation. It is well often to 
revert to contemporary opinion as to the meaning and powers granted 
and reserved under the Constitution, The powers granted to the Con- 
gress are defined as follows by Hamilton in No. 23 of the Federalist : 

“The common defense of the members; the preservation of the 
public peace, as well against internal convulsions as external attacks ; 
the regulation of commerce with other nations and between the States; 
the superintendence of our intercourse, political and commercial, with 
foreign countries.” 

The powers reserved to the States are set forth by Madison in Nos. 
45 and 56 of the Federalist, as follows: 

“The powers reserved to the several States will extend to all the 
objects which in the ordinary course of affairs concern the lives, liber- 
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ties, and properties of the people and the internal order, improvement, 
and prosperity of the State. * * * 

“By the superintending care of these (the States) all the more 
domestic and personal interests of the people will be regulated and pro- 
vided for. With the affairs of these the people will be more familiarly 
and minutely conversant.” 

But nothing is so appealing to the emotions as maternity and 
infancy, and so the committee, taking counsel of their hearts rather 
than of their heads, reported the bill favorably, the writer of this 
report joining with them at that time. 

The bill as reported by the committee and passed by Congress 
was modified materially from its original form as introduced, It 
made the Children’s Bureau a clearing house for the receipt and 
dissemination of information and instruction in the hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, The bureau was to carry out the purposes 
of the act through certain designated State agencies, over whose 
plans and operations in this regard it had a certain amount of control. 
The general idea was that the bureau was on this subject to be educa- 
tional and inspirational and that after-the five-year period the States 
appreciating the value of the work would continue it at their own 
expense. It is generally conceded that the bureau has performed its 
work well and with good results. 

Bat, as invariably happens, now that the period of five years is 
about to expire, the bureau is asking that the appropriation be 
extended for another two years. The chief of the bureau testified 
that the work is costing about $1,000,000 per year, and gentlemen 
have argued that whether it is constitutional or not the sum is so 
small relatively to General Government expenses as to be incon- 
siderable. It is agreed that the performance of an unconstitutional 
function by the General Government is of greater moment than the 
money involved, but it is always the duty of Congress to avoid 
needless expenditure of public funds, 

As tending to show that further appropriation is needless, a few 
States, varying widely in situation, area, wealth, and population, 
are selected and in one column are set down the amounts these States 
paid to the General Government in 1923 in income and miscellaneous 
taxes and in another column the amounts they are entitled to draw 
from the United States in 1926 under the maternity act If they coniply 
with its provisions: 


Income and 
miscellaneous} Meter- 


nity, 
internal 

revenue, 1925 1926 
California. $121, 000, 000 $26, 000 
Delaware 8, 000, 000 11,000 
Idaho... 1, 750, 000 8, 000 
Iowa 13, 000, 000 26, 000 
Nevada 617, 000 10, 000 
New Vork 658, 000, 000 80, 000 
Fer re E r E EE N 246, 000, 000 68, 000 


Even in the case of the State with the smallest tax return it would 
appear that with income and business sufficient to warrant a payment 
to the Federal Government of $617,000 it might spare $10,000 far 
its mothers and babies, and at the other end of the line, where the 
great States of New York and Pennsylvania pay into the United 
States Treasury $900,000,000 annually, it surely is a reductio ad 
absurdum for the United States to hand these two States an annual 
dole of $148,000 to help in their purely domestic affairs. 

The Children’s Bureau reports that 43 States have accepted the 
ald granted under the maternity act, while 5 States, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Illinois, and Kansas, are now accepting it. 

Obviously these five States do not wish the appropriation con- 
tinued, while the other States have bad opportunity by the use of the 
United States contributions, matched by their own appropriation, to 
become well acquainted with the work which the maternity act is 
designed to aid. They are, therefore, in a position to decide _for 
themselves whether they think this work is of sufficient value to be 
continued, and’ if they decide in the affirmative the resources of 
every State, as shown by their payments to the General Government 
in taxes, are fully able to carry on this work without a money con- 
tribution from the United States. 

If it be argued that United States aid is necessary or desirable for 
some States of great area and sparse population, the scheme of this 
bill which appropriates money for 40 States which certainly do not 
need it to help 8 States which may need it is a sad waste of public 
funds. And it illustrates forcibly the difficulty which the Federal 
Government will always encounter in endeayoring to remedy local 
ills and troubles which are quite outside its constitutional powers. 
As has been said, nothing so appeals to one’s sympathy and emotion 
as a mother and baby, and they should have skillful and gentle care; 
but this should be given by their own community, city, county, or 
State. There is no more ground for the United States to care for the 
babies of New York or Philadelphia or San Francisco than to feed 
and clothe them when they are 5 or 10 years old. 
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This bill is not in itself of major importance either in the amount 
of its appropriation or the good or harm it will cause, but it is an 
example, and rather an extreme example, of the bad tendency to 
shift responsibility from States and communities where it belongs to 
the United States, where it does not belong. 

For the reasons above set forth such legislation is believed to be 
unconstitutional, and it is fundamentally objectionable because it 
tends to destroy local self-government in purely local matters. 

If local communities or States look to a distant government for 
help in their own peculiar concerns, and if they look for instructions 
to a distant bureau laying down rules for a whole continent and for 
hundreds of millions of people, it is clear that these communities can 
not have either the sense of responsibility or the direct and vital ín- 
terest in their own affairs, which is not only essential for the com- 
munities themselves but for the independence and self-reliance and 
initiative of the citizens who make up these communities, And if 
the independence and self-reliance of the citizenship of the States is 
weakened, then the very foundation of a democratic nation is in 
danger. 

SCHUYLER MERRITT. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to inquire if the report 
of the Senate committee on the bill has been read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
has the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I beg the Chair's pardon. I will address my 
inquiry to the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BINGHAM, I will say to the Senator that the report 
which was read was the minority report offered in the House of 
Representatives, 

Mr. PHIPPS. That I understand. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not remember that the report of the 
Senate committee has been read on the floor of the Senate, but 
my impression is that it was read when the bill was first 
presented. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have no recollection of its having been read 
in the Senate. I would suggest to the Senator from Connecticut 
that he might ask for the reading of that report. i 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona Withhold his point for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
has the floor. Does he yield for the purpose of having a 
quorum call? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Just a moment. I know the Senator from 
Connecticut will permit me to haye inserted in the Recorp at 
this point, without reading, the report of the majority of the 
House committee on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[House Report No. 575, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
To AMEND THE MATERNITY ACT 


Mr. Newros of Minnesota, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, submitted the following report to accompany 
II. R. 7555: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1928, and June 30. 1929, appropriations for carrying out the 
provisions of the net entitled “An act for the promotion of the welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” 
approved November 23, 1921, having considered the sanre, report thereon 
with a recommendation that it pass. 

In 1921 the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, after 
extended hearings, unanimously decided that it was in the interests 
of the people of the country to have the Federal Government cooperate 
with the Several States in the hope of materially lowering infant 
mortality and maternity death rates and in other ways bringing about 
better results throughout the Nation in respect of the broad interesta 
of maternity and infancy. It then reported the so-called Sheppard- 
Towner bill as it had been substantially rewritten in committee, 
wherein there was authorized an expenditure of $480,000 to be equally 
apportioned among the several States, and for each subsequent year 


for fye years $240,000 to be similarly apportioned, and an additional 


sum of $1,000,000 to be apportioned, $35,000 to each State and the 
balance to be prorated in accordance with the proportion which their 
population bears to the total population of the United States. It was 
provided that no part of the million-dollar fund should be paid until 
it was matched by a like sum from the State receiving the appropriation, 

The combined fund was to be used for the general purposes above 
expressed. Each State, however, was to be the originator of its owa 
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plans and methods, subject only to general scrutiny and approval by 
the Federal Government to see that the plans were reasonably appro- 
priate to that end. The State plans are, in consequence, different not 
only in detail but in general scope. They have different problems to 
meet and different sums of money available to carry on the work. But 
among the activities common to all may be mentioned the maintenance 
of child health centers for mothers and babies, prenatal conferences for 
expectant mothers, home visits by doctors or nurses, education through 
literature, lectures, classes, movies, ete. 
PROGRESS OF WORK 


At the health centers and prenatal conferences doctors and nurses 
are present to advise mothers and to examine children. In this con- 
nection, the committee quotes from the testimony of Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Burean and chairman of the Federal Board of 
Maternal and Infant Hygiene, and, therefore, in charge of Federal 
activities in the administration of the act. . 

Page 8 of the hearings: 

_ “Reports of the work during the fiscal year 1925 show 18,154 child- 
health conferences held by 43 States administering the Federal funds, 
with 290,846 infants and children of preschool age examined and 607 
children's health centers established through the efforts of the States; 
3,781 prenatal conferences with 36,690 women in attendance and 65 
permanent prenatal centers established, The reports also show that 
midwife classes were held in 19 States, with an attendance of 10,693, 
and that 8,047 women completed the course of instruction. 

“There were 370,591 home visits and home demonstrations made by 
Sheppard-Towner nurses in 1925. Mothers classes were attended by 
31.329 women, and 1,362 ‘little mothers’ classes were organized for 
girls between 10 and 15 years of age.” 

* * * * + + * 

Page 9 of the hearings: 

“In the two-year period 1924-25, to take just the figures, there have 
been 33,701 child-health conferences held, with more than a half million 
babies examined; 9,869 prenatal conferences with 75,000 and more 
mothers in attendance; and 519,391 home visits and home denronstra- 
tions made in the more remote areas. 

“The alms of all the States have been an extensive campaign of 
edueation throughout the whole State, with at the same time intensive 
campaigns looking to putting the work on a permanent locally sup- 
ported basis have been undertaken in an increasing number of counties. 
So that, too, has been the object right along. One thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-one permanent infant-welfare centers have been estab- 
lished on this basis and 263 prenatal centers of this type established. 

“The midwife instruction and supervision has been, generally speak- 
ing, a regular feature of the work in States in which midwifery is a 
problem, and 35,592 midwives have been enrolled in the midwife courses 
of instruction. 

“One hundred and twenty-seven thousand and twenty-nine mothers 
have been attending the mothers classes that were organized, and 4,362 
‘little mothers” elasses for the children between 10 and 15 have been 
organized, 

“These figures, which I give as an indication of the activities of the 
staff of the States, are in no sense representative of the amount of work 
that has been done. The constant effort has been not to do the work 
through the State staff but to get the work locally done, and primarily 
the conferences held bave been for demonstration and educational 
purposes for the community.” 

As a result of this stimulation through the instrumentality of this 
act, material progress has been made in promoting this work. Ten 
States which formerly conducted no work of this kind whatever are 
now doing most excellent work, while others which did work of this 
kind to a limited extent have materially extended their activities. 
We attach to this report a table, nrarked Exhibit A,“ which will 
show the progress made in lowering the infant mortality death rate. 

We are also attaching to this report, marked Exhibit B, a similar 
table showing the progress made in lowering the maternal death rate. 
There were 15,105 maternal deaths in the United States in the year 
1923. Of this number, 5,657 (37.5 per cent) were due to sepsis (puer- 
peral spticemia), commonly known as child bed fever; 3,929 (26 per 
cent) were due to albuminuria and convulsions. These {wo main 
causes (sepsis and albuminuria) are in large measure preyentable, yet 
it will be observed that in 1923 they caused two-thirds of the maternal 
deaths. In other words, two-thirds of the mothers dying in 1923 from 
causes related to childbirth lost their lives from a disease or condition 
that could have been avoided. The remaining 5,519 deaths (36.5 per 
cent) were due to other conditions not so obviously preventable, as puer- 
peral hemorrhage, accidents of pregnancy, accidents of labor, and other 
puerperal conditions. 

Exhibit C“ gives the comparison as to maternal deaths with foreign 
countries. The committee calls attention to the comparisons between 
the various countries, including our own. 

Forty-three States and the Territory of Hawaii are working under 
the terms of this act as the present time. In the appendix and marked 
“Exhibit D“ will be found a table setting forth the amounts available 
to the States from this fund and the amounts accepted by them. 
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The original act was for five years. It was in the nature of an ex- 
periment or a demonstration. The act has been a success. States haye 
initiated and carried out their own plans to meet their own particular 
problem in their own way. So far as the committee can ascertain, there 
has been no complaint whatever of Federal interference. All possi- 
bility of this was avoided when the commiitee revised and amended 
the terms of the original bill that was introduced. This has meant in- 
creased State responsibility for the welfare of mothers and children. It 
bas been the means of strengthening rather than weaking the machinery 
of the States for doing so. Furthermore, the committee finds that 
within the States local communities have been led to share the re- 
sponsibility. In other words, in some States there has been matching 
of State funds by local funds. The committee is of the opinion that 
the Federal Government should not yet withdraw from this work. To 
do so would mean the undoing of much of the work that has been 
recently initiated. A considerable portion of the work is necessarily 
still in a formative stage. It will take time before this work is placed 
upon a firm and permanent basis. Until this is more certain, the com- 
mittee feels that the Federal aid given in the act should be extended. 
This bill proposes to extend it for the period of two years, 


THE QUESTION OF FEDERAL AID 


There was no criticism raised or objection made before the committee 
by anyone as to the work itself or the manner in which the terms of 
the act were being carried out. Objection, however, was raised but 
solely on the grounds of Federal policy. Of course, similar objections 
were made when the original bill was under consideration by the com- 
mittee. The question was most thoroughly considered by the committee 
at that time. Nevertheless, it was unanimously decided to report the 
bill out favorably. The committee feels that this at least should settle 
the question for the time being, especially so when the work is so well 
conducted and when the amount expended is so small. Certainly it is 
not large when compared with some of the other twenty-odd Federal- 
aid appropriations to which apparently no objection is being seriously 
made, 

Federal aid to the States is no new question. In one form or another 
the question has been under diseussion in this country from a time 
antedating the adoption of the Constitution. It first took form in the 
grants of public lands by the United States under the Articles of Con- 
federation. The grants were made in the ordinance of July 23, 1787, 
which contained grants of Federal public lands for public schools and 
universities. The lands in particular were located in the State of Ohio. 
This legislation was followed by others from time to time. It may be 
said that a great majority of the States of the Union have received 
Federal land grants of one form or another for educational purposes. 
The committee is under the impression that this is true of every State 
in the Union. The total amount of land given by the Federal Govern- 
ment alone to the States for public schools amounts to over 114,000 
square miles. This constitutes an area larger than a great many of 
our States. s 

However, not only were Federal land grants made for educational 
purposes, but for all kinds of internal improvements, such as roads, 
bridges, canals, etc. In some instances Federal land grants have been 
made to the States for erecting State capitols and other State public 
buildings. 

Later the Nation gave to the States for the railroads which were 
then in process of building or to the railroads direct a vast portion of 
the public domain covering millions upon millions of acres. It would 
constitute an area as large as several of our good-sized Mississippi 
Valley States. 

These are mentioned to show that Federal sid is not an innovation 
starting with the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

It will be observed that these grants were direct donations from the 
Federal Government to the States for specific purposes. This policy 
continued from our early history up to and until the period of the 
Civil War. 

Then came the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862. This act estab- 
lished Federal aid through land grants by conveying to all of the States 
in proportion to population parts of the public domain. The law pro- 
vided, however, that the gift was to be upon condition that the State 
use the gift in the establishment of a school for instruction in agricul- 
ture. This act was followed some years later by the Hatch Act of 
1887, whereby „each land-grant college provided for in the Morrill] Act 
was given a certain sum from the sale of public lands, conditioned upon 
the establishment of an experimental station. Later, from time to time, 
these acts have been amended and additional similar legislation has 
passed Congress. 

Then in 1911 there was inaugurated a still different plan of Federal 
aid. In this plan a donation was provided for by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon condition that the State should appropriate at least a like or 
similar sum of money for the purpose specified in the act. It was the 
idea of the framers of this legislation that this method would stimulate 
more activity upon the part of the States and would insure much better 
cooperation. 

Among the Federal ald acts which have been passed and which 
embody this general principle of Federal aid are the following: 


1926 : 


The Weeks law for forest flre prevention. Act of March 1, 1911. 

The Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension work. Act of May 
8, 1914. 

The good roads act. Act of July 11, 1916. 

The Smith-Ifughes Act for vocational education. 
23, 1917. 

The Chamberlain-Kahn Act for the suppression of venereal disease. 
Act of July 9, 1918. 

The industrial rehabilitation act. Act of June 2, 1920. 

The Federal highway act. Act of November 9, 1921. 

The Sheppard-Towner or maternity and infant welfare act. 
November 23, 1921. 

The Clarke-McNary Act for the protection of forest lands, etc. 
of June 7, 1924. 

In the appendix and marked “ Exhibit E” will be found a statement 
setting forth a number of these Federal-aid appropriations and the 
amount of money requested to be appropriated, as set forth in the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1927. 

Among the organizations appearing in support of this extension 
were the following: 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United States, 

American Child Health Association, 

National Women’s Trade Union League of America, 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National board of the Young Women's Christian Associations of the 
United States of America. 

National Council of Women (Inc.). 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

At the hearings were a number of representatives of the various 
States who have been in charge in their own States of the carrying on 
of this particular work. They joined in the general request for an 
extension of the time. 

The bill has the approval of the Department of Labor, as will appear 
by the letter attached and which is made a part of this report. 


Act of February 


Act of 


Act 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, December 21, 1925. 
Hon. Jaurs S. PARKER, 
Chairman Committce on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mu. Parker: In accordance with the terms and conditions 
Sheppard-Towner Act of November 23, 1921 (Public, No. 97, 67th 
Cong.) and of the act of March 10, 1924 (Public, No. 35, 68th Cong.) 
43 States and the Territory of Hawaii are cooperating with the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Department of Labor in the promotion of the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy. The activities under- 
taken by the States are summarized in the published reports of the 
administration of the act and in the annual report of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau for 1925, copies of which are inclosed. 

With very few exceptions the States have not expended the funds 
made available by the act for work in the larger centers of population, 
but have attempted to carry out faithfully the purpose of Congress in 
enacting the law by expending the funds thereby made available in 
reaching smaller cities and towns and rural districts, isolated groups, 
and sections where the mortality rates were especially high. Fathers 
and mothers have traveled great distances to attend the conferences 
held by physicians and nurses, and local communities have cooperated 
in many ways. While very remarkable progress has been made in get- 
ting the program under way in the States, in no State-can the field be 
said to have been plowed the first time. 

The provisional figures of the vital statistics division of the Bureau 
of the Census for 1924 indicate a substantial drop in the infant- 
mortality rate in the United States for both urban and rural communi- 
ties in the United States birth-registration area, but even with 
this imprevement the infant death rate in the United States is 
higher than in Australia, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Trish Free State, and no State in the United States birth-registration 
area has so low a rate as New Zealand. It is quite evident, therefore, 
that the United States can not afford to slacken its efforts to reduce 
its infant death rate. 

The cost of the Federal administration of this act has been kept at 
a minimum. At present the staff of the maternal and infant hygiene 
division of the Children’s Bureau, which is In immediate charge of 
the administration of the act, includes three doctors, three nurses, an 
auditor, and two clerks, 

While the maternity and infancy act is permanent legislation, the 
appropriation authorized under section 2 of the act was for a five- 
yenr period, which expires June 30, 1927, For the purpose of Budget 
estimates next autumn and in order that the State legislatures meet- 
ing in January, 1927, may know what funds will be available, action 
with reference to this appropriation should be taken by the present 
Congress. I therefore submit for your consideration a proposal which 
would authorize continuing this appropriation for the fiscal years 1928 
and 1929. 
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This proposal has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, aud 
I am informed by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that he has 
presented it to the President, and that the President has advised that 
it is not contrary to his fiscal policy, 

As the work is just getting under way in the States, it would be 
very wasteful of the expenditures already made if the appropriation 
were not extended at this time. There is no more serious waste than 
the unnecessary deaths of infants and of mothers in childbirth. The 
cooperation of all agencies, both public and private, in reducing this 
unnecessary loss of life is therefore justified. 

Cordially yours, 


James J. Davis, Secretary. 


Mr. CAMERON. I renew my suggestion of the absence of 


a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: +* 


Bingham Gillett Moses Smoot 
Bratton Gof Neely Steck 
Broussard Gooding Oddie Stephens 
Bruce Hale Overman Stewart 
Cameron Harris Pepper Trammell 
Capper Hefi Phipps son 
Copeland Johnson Ransdell Wadsworth 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass. 

‘urtis Kendrick Reed, Pa. Watson 
Dale Keyes Sackett Weller 
Deneen King Schall Wheeler 

ge Lenroot Sheppard Willis 

Ferris McKellar Shipstead 

‘ess Mayfield Shortridge 
George Metcalf Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHEELER in the chair). 
Fifty-seven Senators having answered to their names, à quorum 
is present. y 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there are certain powerful 
influences at work endeavoring, consciously or unconsciously. 
to change the fundamental principles on which our Government 
is based. There is a certain moyement which, carried to its 
logical conclusion, will profoundly affect the character of the 
free, independent, and liberty-loving citizens upon whom our 
Republic must depend if it is to be strong and not weak. I refer 
to the effort being made by those who favor the bill now before 
the Senate to extend the so-called Sheppard-Towner Act and 
also to the effort to federalize education and social welfare. 

In the first place, I should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate certain actual planks in the legislative program of 
various powerful national organizations as they are brought to 
us by their legislative representatives. One of the most influen- 
tial of these bodies, claiming a membership of several millions, 
only a few months ago adopted among its resolutions a re- 
affirmation of its faith in the child labor amendment, and yet 
nearly 40 States have already expressed through their legis- 
latures a disapprobation of that amendment. 

The State of Connecticut, through its last legislature, by a 
vote of 33 to 1 in the upper house and by a vote of similar pro- 
portions in the lower house—a vote of 231 to 7—voted against 
the child labor amendment. If I recollect correctly, the legis- 
lature of the State of Virginia, by a unanimous vote, rejected 
it. Yet only recently one of these bodies, claiming to represent 
a membership of several millions, has reaffirmed its faith in 
the child labor amendment. It is not alone in this attitude. At 
least half a dozen national organizations are urging the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment to enable Congress to 
legislate for the prevention of child labor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, does the Senator 
object to giving us the name of the organization that has 
Several million members and that wants such a constitutional 
amendment adopted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have not got it here. but my recollection 
is it was the Federation of Women’s Clubs at its meeting in 
Atlantic City a few months ago. They claim to represent a 
membership of more than 3,000,000. 

Obviously these organizations expect either to persuade State 
legislatures of the future to surrender the power of their indi- 
vidual States to control the labor and education and health of 
their own young people or else these organizations are propos- 
ing another similar amendment, which may be easier to adopt. 

In the second place, more than a dozen of these national 
bodies firmly believe in the establishment of a Federal depart- 
ment of education and are urging action by Congress, not only 
to create such a department but to provide Federal aid for 
the eradication of illiteracy and for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities. Their argument is based on the fact that 


there is more illiteracy in some States than in others and that 
some States do not provide as good schools as do others. 
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In the third place, these organizations are urging larger 
appropriations for the Federal Children’s Bureau and the Fed- 
eral Women's Bureau. 

Fourth, they demand larger appropriations for the support 
of Federal means to improve our own private homes by home- 
administration work and vocational home economics. 

Fifth, they are urging this bill now before us, which extends 
the time for the operation of the act which gives Federal aid 
und counsel in connection with the birth and nurture of little 
children. 

Mr. President, if it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
look after the social welfare of its citizens, then surely this bill 
ought to pass, although it is worth noting that five States, in- 
cluding Connecticut, Massachusetts, Kansas, and Maine, have 
declined to accept this maternity aid. Although contributing 
to its support by the Federal Government in other States, they 
prefer to pay for their own nursing. 

The national organizations which ask for this social-welfare 
appropriation are concerned with promoting social welfare 
and are working without self-interest for what they believe to 
be the public good. They are inspired by sincere devotion to 
the public interest. Furthermore, Mr. President, they are repre- 
sented in Washington by very able lobbyists, who take pains 
frequently to tell us of the millions of voters whom they repre- 
sent, who are organized to carry out these programs. These 
legislative agents use as their chief weapon the size of their 
voting strength. They tell us frankly, with smiles on their 
charming faces, of the millions of voters for whom they speak. 
They put pressure where pressure counts. Sincere in their pro- 
found belief in the righteousness of the cause for which they are 
working, they urge us to pass these measures. Their motives 
are unquestionably lofty and unselfish. The health and happi- 
ness of mothers and little children, safety, cleanliness, social 
hygiene, the eradication of illiteracy, better homes—surely no 
one can object to the promotion of these essential elements in 
the general welfare of the people of our beloved country! The 
ends are all right; but how about the means? 

Is it best for the United States that these ends be secured 
through the Federal Government or through the State govern- 
ments? Is it best to have more centralization in Washington, 
more bureaus, more money for the bureaus to spend, more 
power to the bureancrats? Is it wise that for the sake of 
these highly desirable ends we take away the responsibility 
of the States to look after their own citizens? In order to 
secure the physical and mental welfare of our people, and pro- 
mote the health and happiness of mothers and little children, 
is it wise to break down State boundaries, and to build up the 
power and responsibility of those of us who have offices here 
in Washington? 

It is pleasant to have power. Our faithful bureau chiefs 
undoubtedly are willing to work hard for the general welfare. 
None of them are seeking to shirk their responsibilities. Shall 
we give them more to do? Must we proceed to make the rules 
and regulations for the ordering of the lives and welfare of 
115,000,000 people? Are the communities where these people 
live not to be trusted? Are State legislatures so lacking in 
wisdom? 

Why is it that a member of a State legislature is not wise 
enough to make proper laws regarding the happiness of the 
homes and the health of women and children, but when the 
same man happens to become a Member of Congress he can be 
trusted? Is it because he is nearer to the headquarters of the 
national organizations? Why is it that the citizen who holds 
the office of State commissioner of social welfare, looking 
after a million or so of his fellow citizens in his own State, is 
not to be trusted, but when the same man happens to come to 
Washington to become the head of a Federal bureau looking 
after 115,000,000 people he suddenly becomes all wise and trust- 
aA Is it because “distance lends enchantment to the 

ew”? 

These organizations love America. Who does not? They 
wish to see her strong and wise and noble, and an ideal 
mother to her children. Who does not? But they believe— 
and here, Mr. President, is the point to which I desire to call 
particular attention in connection with this legislation—they 
believe in the American Nation rather than in the United 
States of America. They say: “County lines are becoming 
meaningless. Why not State lines?” They ask: “Is it not 
better to stamp out illiteracy and social disease, and to promote 
the health of mothers and the happiness of little babies, rather 
than to maintain any old-fashioned ideas of State sovereignty 
and State responsibility?” 

They say that State rights disappeared 60 years ago! They 
‘seem to overlook the fact that the strength of our States and 
the responsibility of local self-government have been the safe- 
guards of our liberty and freedom. Otherwise, the great power 
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of the Central Government would long ago baye silenced the 
diverse wishes of self-respecting communities and crushed indi- 
vidual initiative and self-reliance. 

Mr. President, we all like short cuts. We are impatient with 
the slowness of natural growth. We lose our temper with 
slow trains. We more than lose our temper when we find our- 
selves in a row of slow-moying motor cars, We like speed, and 
we demand immediate results. 

It is quite obvious that the quickest way to get efficient gov- 
ernment is through centralization. The quickest way to get 
good schools, to stamp out illiteracy, is to place the power of 
making all rules and regulations and the power to carry them 
out in the hands of one all-wise educational expert. Take 
the best expert educator you can find—some famous college 
president—give him absolute power and plenty of money, and 
you will achieve your ends quicker than in any other way. 
You will have more sanitary schoolhouses, more trained teach- 
ers, the best curricula, the latest knowledge, and the most eft- 
cient system. Your teachers, of course, will be mere dummies, 
doing exactly as they are told, exercising no individual initia- 
tive. Your school committees can be all done away with. 
Parents will be in the discard. You will get results; but among 
them will be the loss of individual initiative on the part of 
thousands of citizens now acting on school committees and as 
teachers. You will deprive them of an interest in their work. 
You will deprive them of the sense of responsibility as teachers 
and members of the school committee. Some communities will 
like the kind of school you could give them. Others will hate 
it. They will refuse to send their children to it. You will 
secure efficiency and literacy; you will lose freedom and liberty. 
You will secure uniformity; you will lose the pursuit of happi- 
ness. You will gain a pleasing outward appearance of educa- 
tion, but you will lose what is far more important—you will 
lose the building up of character in citizens whom you deprive 
of responsibility, and from whom you take away the lessons 
that can be learned only by making mistakes. Is not experience 
the best teacher? 

Mr. President, it is quite obvious that a very quick way to 
have America healthy-and sanitary is to pass this bill and 
similar bills; but even more important and a shorter eut 
would be to give all power into the hands of the greatest 
Sanitary expert you could find. With the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, and with thousands of Federal inspectors, 
this individual could clean up all unsightly back yards. He 
could wash the dirty streets that the communities did not care 
about washing. He could purify the water supply that they 
did not care about themselves. He could stamp out disease 
and make all Americans physically healthy. You would get 
results; but among them, Mr. President, would be the loss of 
self-reliant character. You would destroy individual initiative, 
personal responsibility, and self-respect in thonsands of citizens 
upon whose shoulders to-day rests the responsibility for keep- 
ing their communities healthy, their streets clean, their citi- 
zens free from disease, their children well brought up, their 
infant mortality low, their mothers well educated. 

In other words, Mr. President, the quickest way to secure 
the physical blessings of government, the quickest way to pro- 
mote the general physical and mental welfare of the people is 
by more centralization. Let us, then, have more centraliza- 
tion! Benevolent power, wisely exercised for the interest of the 
community, will*make “the things which are seen” shine with 
a dazzling polish. As for “the things which are unseen,” that 
is a different matter, and a matter which some of these or- 
ganizations which are so ably represented here in Washington 
seem not to have taken into account. 

Is it not well for us to remember, Mr. President, that his- 
tory teaches that every benevolent despotism has eventually 
become a tyranny, every benevolent despotism has finally been 
wrecked by an outraged people? Common sense would seem 
to teach tis that if you desire to develop good citizens you 
must give them something to do, important acts of citizenship 
to perform; and what more important act could there be than 
the necessity of looking after the welfare of the people in the 
communities? 

It hardly needs to be said that I am heartily in favor of 
whatever will really promote child welfare in home, school, 
church, and community. My own chief hobby is boys and their 
welfare. Furthermore, I am heartily in favor of whatever 
will raise the standards of home life and will secure more 
adequate care and protection for women and children, I desire 
to see for every child the highest possible advantages, not 
only in physical and mental but also in moral and spiritual 
education. If I believed that in the long run these could be 
secured by giving more power to these benevolent bureau chiefs 
in Washington, I should join with those who are working to 
secure laws which tend in this direction. But it is because I 
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am so profoundly convinced that such laws will ultimately re- 
sult in loss of character by our citizens, and will ultimately 
prevent the moral und spiritual growth of our children, and 
keep them from becoming sturdy members of a self-governing 
republic, that I am venturing to oppose these legislative pro- 
posals and programs which haye been adopted by so many 
earnest, unselfish citizens, 

Mr. President, if they sueceed in their present efforts to 
have the Federal Government assume the responsibility for 
better social welfare, they will eventually succeed in killing off 
the very spirit of self-reliant citizenry which has made America 
possible. This trend leads to a protecting paternalism which 
will cause the atrophy of our powers as a self-governing people. 
Only those who are able and willing to govern themselves are 
fit to be free. Remove from the State governments the essential 
duties of providing adequately for the education of their chil- 
dren and the health of their mothers and the happiness of 
their homes, and you take away from them the most vital part 
of their duties. Deprive them of this responsibility and you 
might as well deprive them of all. 

It is the supreme necessity for correcting conspicuous social 
evils which arouses indifferent citizens to exercise their powers 
as members of the body politic. It is by exercise that the 
body is made strong. Deprive it of exercise and it atrophies, 
it dies. What we must do is to build up stronger citizens, to 
increase the seuse of civic responsibility, to multiply the number 
of those who are anxious and willing to do their bit in making 
things better, Only active citizens are worthy to be called 
citizens. 

How can we arouse their interest in citizenship if we take 
away from them these duties and give them to the Federal 
Government as is proposed in this legislation? How can we 
overcome the prevailing indifference on the part of thousands 
of voters? It has been noted frequently that year by year 
fewer and fewer persons go to the polls. How can we induce 
more citizens to be active and self-sacrificing in accepting 
responsibility? Can we do it by giving Washington more 
to do? 

It is necessary, Mr. President, to take into account that 
quality in human nature which makes a man indifferent to 
that which does not immediately affect his interests, If you 
take away from the town government and the State govern- 
ment the duty of looking after the welfare of the individual 
and of his wife and children, then you simply encourage the 
citizen to be indifferent to State and loeal elections. You 
muke him less likely to do his part in making local government 
better. You make him less willing to give his time to the 
publie service. You destroy a large part of his natural interest 
in government. You make him a poorer citizen. And the 
more efficiently the central Government looks out for his indi- 
vidual welfare and that of his children and his neighbor's 
children, the less likelihood is there of his taking the trouble 
to be a sturdy, self-reliant citizen; and the less chance you 
have of developing a citizen worthy of the name. 

Hundreds of thousands of citizens have already come to 
the conclusion that the only vote worth taking the trouble to 
cast is the vote for President. Multitudes already abstain from 
voting in State and local elections. 

As our citizens become less self-reliant, less practiced in self- 
government, it becomes more and more difficult to maintain 
„government by the people.“ They become less fit to act as 
rulers. The more you yield to their demand for help, the more 
surely you bring the day when they will have neither the 
experience, the wisdom, nor the strength to govern themselves. 
When people are no longer competent to govern themselves, they 
soon cease to be free and independent. They become dependent 
subjects, fit only for an autocracy. When you take away 
responsibility from a citizen, he ceases to be a citizen and 
becomes a subject: 

Are we to secure more interest in the duties of citizenship by 
giving the citizens less responsibility for providing for these 
matters which immediately affect their own interests? It does 
not seem so to me. 

Are we likely to promote good citizenship by taking away 
from our citizens the necessity for making wise decisions in 
such matters as schools and child welfare, questions which are 
daily before their very eyes? It does not seem so to me. 

Remove State responsibility in these matters and you take 
away the most essential courses in the school of citizenship, 

There is another aspect to this problem, and that is the limita- 
tions of human nature. In this race for a more perfect Govern- 
ment we must consider the human handicaps. We must not 
lay more burdens on any one man than can be borne. We must 
not strain human nature to the breaking point. 

The Members of the Congress of the United States are loyal, 
faithful, and hard working. Nevertheless it is impossible for 
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them to study more than a small fraction of the thousands of 
bills which are presented to Congress every year for its consid- 
eration. It is absolutely essential that the Federal Government 
provide for the national defense, consider wisely its dealings 
with foreign countries, promote justice between the States, and 
protect the States from all forms of aggression. 

This is in itself an enormous and difficult problem. If we 
add to this the promotion of the general welfare of the people 
of the United States, the general welfare of 115,000,000 differ- 
ent individuals, living under widely different conditions in 48 
different States, we shall unquestionably overburden Congress 
and break down its ability to function. Indeed, it is already 
overburdened to the point where it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that it secures time for the consideration and study 
of the vital questions which rightfully belong to it. 

There is actually an amusing side to this movement for more 
centralization. Congress is rarely praised for its wisdom. ‘The 
Senate in particular receives far more brickbats than bouquets. 
Yet these organizations, so ably represented here by eloquent 
lobbyists, would actually give it more things to do, place more 
responsibility on its shoulders, add to the burdens under which 
it is already staggering, and, according to many, failing to give 
satisfaction, Our friends would take away from the legisla- 
tures of our several States that which they can do fairly well 
in the elusive hope that Congress will do it better. 

Furthermore, there is the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, The more duties you lay upon it the more impossible it 
becomes for the executive to carry out its proper duties, the 
more difficult it becomes to perform its functions wisely. and 
thoroughly. The more burdens we give to the heads of our 
different departments the more impossible it becomes for them 
to know the details of the duties which are intrusted to them. 
the more they must rely on their agents. It really means that 
decisions affecting the lives and happiness of millions of citi- 
zens are intrusted to the wisdom of remote bureau chiefs, 
wholly unfamiliar with local conditions and desires. 

Then there is the question of self-respect. If a man is a real 
man, self-respect is important. Self-respect is essential for a 
family to maintain if it is to be a real unit in the structure of 
Christian civilization. Self-respect is just as important for a 
State if it is to do its part as an integral unit of these United 
States. Can a State maintain its self-respect if it shifts its 
responsibility to the central Government? Can a State take 
pride in the welfare of its citizens when that welfare is due to 
the activities of the Federal Government? 

In Connecticut we take an enormous amount of satisfaction 
in the record of our State. We are proud of our State insti- 
tutions, Our tuberculosis commission and its sanitaria are 
second to none. Our roads are the equal of any in the country. 
Our schools are the envy of many. Our laws regarding child 
labor, education, and the general welfare of our citizens, are 
recognized as being highly desirable for others to,copy—when 
they see fit. Our motor vehicle department, our agricultural 
experiment station, our humane and penal institutions are 
looked to as models of excellence, Furthermore, we are finan- 
cially sound. We do not spend more than our income. We 
are not in debt. On the contrary, during the past 10 years we 
have proyided for the payment of all our outstanding bonds 
and to-day have a surplus in the State treasury, and we have 
increased our State taxes since 1917 by a smaller rate than 
any other State in the Union. We take great satisfaction and 
pride in this record of our State and in seeing it well gov- 
erned, The achievement of these results has developed self- 
reliant citizenship. 

Supposing all this bad had to be done for us by Washington. 
Does anyone believe that the results would have been conducive 
to good citizenship? Does anyone contend that the people of 
Connecticut would be better off if vou took away from them 
the satisfaction they take in their State government? 

I am proud of Connecticut because she is willing to assume 
the full burden of State responsibility. Connecticut does not 
ask for Federal charity. We seek only justice and a square 
deal and the privilege of performing our full duty by our citi- 
zens. We want no Federal interference with our schools, our 
churches, or our charitable institutions. We prefer liberty to 
luxury. We prefer freedom with its burdens to dependence 
with its comforts. We look to the National Government for 
national defense and for justice between the States. The Fed- 
eral Government should be a mighty fortress, not a sanitarium 
or an almshouse. 

Finally, there is the school of citizenship. No body of citi- 
zens ever had less done for them by the central goyernment 
than did the original thirteen Colonies. No citizens were more 
thoroughly thrown on their own resources to provide their 
physical and material welfare than were our ancestors, who 
came to these shores in the days when America was in the 
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making. Ingenuity, self-reliance, self-control, sturdy independ- 
ence, courage, and tenacity, the very essence of the fiber which 
has made American character great, were not developed under 
paternalistic government. The political wisdom which went 
into the making of the American Constitution, that great docu- 
ment which has been called the wisest form of government ever 
devised by man, was developed in the school of strong local 
self-government. 

It is our duty to strengthen that school and keep it going. 
If we close its doors our system of government will fail and 
America will decline, because government by the people will 
become government by inexperienced rulers, weak subjects, 
rather than sturdy citizens. 

Listen for a moment to the matured opinion of the late 
James Bryce, who was perhaps the greatest authority on popu- 
lar government that our generation has seen, He claimed that 
self-government in small areas renders an essential service 
“in forming the qualities needed by a citizen of a free country.” 
Said he: 


It creates among the citizens a sense of their common interest in 
common affairs, and of their individual as well as common duty to 
take care that those affairs are efficiently and honestly administered, 
Laziness and selfishness, which is indifferent to whatever does not 
immediately affect a man’s interest, is the fault which most afflicts 
democratic communities. Whoever learns to be publie spirited, active, 
and upright in the affairs of the village has learned the first lesson of 
the duty incumbent on a citizen of a great country, just as, conversely, 
“he that is unfaithful in the least is unfaithful also in much.“ * + 
Local institutions train men not only to work for others but also to 
work effectively with others. They develop commen sense, reasonable- 
ness, Judgment, and sociability. Those who have to bring their minds 
together learn the need for concession and compromise. A man has the 
opportunity of showing what is in him and commending himself to his 
fellow citizens. Two useful habits are formed—that of recognizing the 
worth of knowledge and tact in public affairs, and that of judging men 
by performance rather than by profession or promises. * * The 
best school of democracy and the best guaranty for its success is the 
practice of local self-government. 


This opinion of Lord Bryce regarding the importance of local 
self-government has been ably seconded by others. 

Last spring, in his Williamsburg speech, President Coolidge 
emphasized this truth when he said: 


No method of procedure has ever been devised by which liberty 
could be divoreed from local self-government. Na plan of ecntrali- 
zation has ever been adopted which did not result in bureaucracy, 
tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, and decline, Of all forms of govern- 
ment, those administered by bureaus are about the least satisfactory 
to an enlightened and progressive people. Belng irresponsible they 
become autocratic, and being autocratic they resist all development. 
Unless bureaucracy is constantly resisted it breaks down representative 
government and overwhelms democracy. 


Let us burn these words into our memory. Centralization, 
bureaucracy, “breaks down representative government and 
overwhelms democracy.” 

Mr. President, the general welfare of the sovereign States of 
the Union does concern the Federal Government, but the gen- 
eral welfare of the individual people in those States concerns 
the State governments, not the Federal Government. Paternal- 
ism leads to bureaucracy and intolerance. Self-reliance leads 
to independence and freedom. Self-reliance justifies self-goy- 
ernment, and the kind of legislation now before us strikes 
directly at self-reliance. 

Let these public-spirited societies which are maintaining so 
many able lobbyists in Washington put their efforts where the 
results will not only improve the physical and mental welfare 
of our women and children, but where they will also build up 
and strengthen the character of our citizenry, where they will 
increase the number of able-bodied, able-minded, well-trained 
rulers, 

First. Let them educate public opinion in the communities 
and the States where it is ill-informed or lacking. 

Second. Let them work through local beards, municipal 
councils and State legislatures to secure the passage of those 
laws which are believed to be necessary for the general social 
welfare. 

In this way they will not only improve the health and wis- 
dom and happiness of the communities, they will also help to 
preserve our form of government. They will help to make it 
possible that government for the people shall also be by the 
people and not by a few wiseacres in Washington. 

If Lincoln was right when in his Gettysburg address he 
rededicated the Nation to the high resolve that Government 
by the people shall not perish from the earth,” then surely 
we are right, with increasing devotion to that cause for which 
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our heroes “gaye the last full measure of devotion,“ to fight 
against centralization, and to struggle and strive with all that is 
within us, to build up the character, preserve the strength, and 
increase the practical wisdom of our rulers, the citizens of the 
United States, 

: EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in excutive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, December 14, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Evrecutirve nominations confirmed by the Senate December 18, 
1926 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Levi A. Knapp, Auburn. 
Anna M. Nabors, Boothton. 
Clifford T. Harris, Columbia. 
Rosa Sutherland, Double Springs. 
Lillian R. Maugans, Eufaula. 
Annie II. Smith, Fort Deposit. 
Kate E. Gilbert, Geiger. 

Jennie Y. Wallace, Gorgas, 

Lee M. Otts, Greensboro, 

John L. Shotts, Hamilton. 
William W. Agee, Lamison. 

Silas E. Sauderson, Leighton. 
William R. Bailey, Newbern. 
Mary E. Wood, New Hope. 
Dona M. McMillan, Repton. 
Annie J. McArthur, Riderwood. 
Walker T. Stewart, Sylacauga. 


ARIZONA 


Mary A. McGee, Florence, 
Patrick D. Ryan, Fort Huachuca. 
William E. Mullen, Ray. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ethel R. Nance, Coachella. 

Frederick W. Corkill, Death Valley. 

Warner Rathyen, Encinitas. 

Noah A. Mackey, Imperial. 

Anna E. M. Parsons, Lake Arrowhead. 

Clarence L. Pratt, Pacific Beach. 

Frederic W. Stabler, Yorba Linda. 
CONNECTICUT 

Guy M. Bartlett, Andover. 

Charles K. Bailey, Bethel. 

Helen S. Ladd, Bloomfield. 

Howard A, Middleton, Broad Brook. 

Elbert B. Austin, Cromwell. 

Thomas C. Brown, Elmwood. 

Howard J. Stanclift, jr., New Hartford. 

Hervey W. Wheeler, Newtown, 

Anthony Hansen, North Windham. 

Archibald Macdonald, Putnam. 

Thomas B. MeDonald, Sharon. 

Edmund E. Crowe, South Norwalk. 

Edward Adams, Tuftville. 

Abigail B. Lathrop, Warehouse Point. 


FLORIDA 


Joseph A. Brenk, Boca Raton. 
Claude C. Coleman, Canal Point. 
Add Joyce, Cedar Keys, 
Charles T. Hummer, East Winter Haven. 
Mae H. Schweitzer, Florida City. 
Marguerite R. Keeley, Fulford. 
Alice Adams, Hallandale. i 
Gillian A. Sandifer, Lake Helen. 
Henriette Lynott, Miami Shores, 
Edward Roberts, Odessa. 
Richard M. Hall, St. Petersburg. 
Newell B. Hull, Starke. 
William W. Rees, Tavares. 
Kate Welliver, Venice. 

IDAHO 


Charles B. Billups, Nezperce. 
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ILLINOIS 
Robert M. Farthing. Mount Vernon. 
INDIANA 


Frank B. Rowley, Angola. 
Benjamin F, Pitman, Bedford. 
William B. Thornley, Jeffersonville. 
Sam J. Bufkin, Newcastle. 
Taylor H. Johnson, Plainfield. 
Edward M. Ray, Scottsburg. 
George E. Young, Shelbyville. 
KANSAS 
Philip F. Grout, Almena. 
Jacob L. Ritter, Bronson. 
Wiley Caves, Inman. 
Charles O, Bollinger, Tola. 
Gilbert E. Goodson, La Cygne. 
David D. McIntosh, Marion. 
Louella M. Holmes, Mound City. 
John F. Oliver, Oxford. 4 
Walter R. Dysart, Parker. 
Belford A. Likes, Pomona. 
Bessie W. Brennan, Strong, 
William A. Walt, Thayer. 
Ezra E. Shields, Wathena. 
Lee Mobley, Weir. 
William B. Hart, Westmoreland. 
Elmer Alban, Westphalia. 
MICHIGAN 

Arthur B. Backus, Harbor Springs. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Preston T. Smith, Itta Bena, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Russel B. Henchman, East Jaffrey. 
Nellie L. Mason, Greenfield. 

Frank E. West, Lyme. 

Orriman K. Whipple, Sugar Hill. 
Carlton E, Sparhawk, Walpole. 


NEVADA 
Carl F. Erickson, Lovelock. 
NEW YORK 


Edward J. Woods, Bayport. 
William F. Winterbotham, Old Forge. 
William A. Eagleson, Staten Island. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Elia E. Meshaw, Council. 
Pat L. Whitehead, Enfield. 
Fred H. Morris, Kernersville. 
Nollie M. Patton, Morganton. 
John L. Dixon, Oriental. 
John L. Vest, Rosemary. 
Lula M. Choate, Sparta. 


OHIO 


Jennie B. Coburn, Amherst. 

Cleona M. Dunnick, Ashville. 

Charles E. McClelland, Attica. 

Velma T. Dunlap, Avon Lake. 

mmanuiel M. Flower, Blackfork. 

J. Schuyler Hossler, Bloomville. 

James U. Riley, Brookville. 

William H. Lambert, Delta. 

Harry S. Juday, Eldorado. 

Robert J. Pollock, Fairpoint. 

James M. Leatherman, Hoytville, 

Charles S. Case, Jefferson. 

Howard J. Swearingen, Kensington. 

Ida C. Steinman, Logan. 

Joseph Jameson, Lorain. 

Harvey C. Wilson, Lyons. 

Earl C. Mikesell, New Paris. 

Stanley O. Kerr, Ottawa. 

Hurry E. Cahill, Pandora. 

Bert E. Woodward, Stryker. 

Dora D. Doughty, Walbridge. 

Ross H. Hartsock, Waynesville. 
TENNESSEE 

Samuel N. Barr, Baxter. 

William 8. Brooks, Cumberland Gap. 

Sam A. Winstead, Dresden. 

John M. Thompson, Englewood. 


Mary E. Ferguson, Gates. 
Mary P. McNeely, Humboldt. 
William H. Jones, Lancing. 
TEXAS 
Robert L. Jones, Celeste. 
Sallie E. St. Jacque, Higgins. 
William E. Singleton, Jefferson. 
William A. Gatlin, Lakeview. 
Fannie Stieber, Rocksprings. 
George E. Longacre, Tyler. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, December 13, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God Almighty, we come to Thee 
with humble confidence, which is inspired by Thy unfailing 
providential care. How amazingly free is Thy bountiful mercy! 
Do Thou continne with us, blessed Lord, that we may rise to 
the highest plane of life, where all lower feelings cease to rule. 
We would accept our duties with cheerfulness. Teach us how 
to use the world with wisdom and how to make all things serve 
our fellow men. May there be essential unity of purpose 
throughout our country and the blessing of peace and good will 
in all the earth. In the adorable name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 11, 
was read and approved. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, by direction of that committee, reported the bill 
(H. R. 15008) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1619), which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr, BYRNS reserved all points of order, 


SESSIONS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. JAMES. At the unanimons suggestion of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, 
and its subcommittees, be allowed to sit while the House is in 
session for the holding of hearings and for the consideration of 
bills, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 14827, with Mr. Micuener in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read to line 14, on page 5. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 5, line 11, strike out 
“ $135,000 " and insert in lieu thereof “ $125,000." 


Mr, CRAMTON. This is to correct a typographical error or 
a clerical error and to make the amount conform to the appro- 
priation named in the paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Surveying public lands: For surveys and resurveys of public lands, 
examination of surveys heretofore made and reported to be defective 
or fraudulent, inspecting mineral deposits, coal fields, and timber dis- 
tricts, making fragmentary surveys, and such other surveys or examina- 
tions as may be required for identification of lands for purposes of 
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evidence in any sult or proceeding in behalf of the United States, under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of the General Land Office and 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $800,000: Provided, That the 
sum of not exceeding 10 per cent of the amount hereby appropriated 
may be expended by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purchase of metal 
or. other equally durable monuments to be used for publicland survey 
corners wherever practicable: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$10,000 of this appropriation may be expended for salaries of employees 
of the field surveying service temporarily detailed to the General Land 
Office: Provided further, That not to exceed $15,000 of this appropria- 
tion may be used for the survey, classification, and sale of the lands 
and timber of the so-called Oregon & California Railroad lands and 
the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$50,000 of this appropriation may be used for surveys and resurveys, 
under the rectangular system provided by law, of public lands deemed 
to be valuable for oi] and oil shale: Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available for surveys or resurveys of 
public lands in any State which, under the act of August 18, 1894 
(128 Stats. p. 395), advances money to the United States for such 
purposes for expenditure during the fiscal year 1928: Provided further, 
That wheneyer the Commissioner of the General Land Office shall find 
that the expense of travel can be reduced thereby he may, in lieu of 
actual operating expenses, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
authorize the payment of not to exceed 7 cents per mile for an auto- 
mobile used on official business: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation may be expended for surveys made under the supervision of 
the Commissioner ef the General Land Office, but when expended for 
surveys that would not otherwise be chargeable hereto it shall be 
reimbursed from the applicable appropriation, fund, or special deposit. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the proviso on page 9, lines 21 to 25, that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill; and if there is any question about my 
point being well taken, I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be pleased to hear the 
gentleman, ; 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand if this proviso 
is justified at all, it is justified on the ground of being a limita- 
tion on an appropriation, and if it is a limitation under the 
Holman Rule it must be bottomed upon one of three proposi- 
tions. It must either reduce the salaries of employees of the 
United States, or it must reduce the number of employees or it 
must reduce the amount appropriated in this bill. 

It is obyious, Mr. Chairman, that it does not do either one 
of these three things. If these words are continued in the bill, 
that will not reduce the amount appropriated in the bill at all. 
The fact of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, I think it must be 
admitted that this is an attempt to nullify or in effect repeal 
the provisions of an existing statute, namely, the act of August 
18, 1894. This can not be done on an appropriation bill. I may 
say, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, that a bill to repeal the statute 
of August 18, 1894, is already being considered by a regular 
standing committee of this House, and this attempt to do indi- 
rectly what the rules forbid directly can not be justified. 

I take it the Chair is familiar with the reading of subdivision 
2 of Rule XXI. I only need, perhaps, to call the Chair's atten- 
tion to it. The part of subdivision 2, Rule XXI, to which I 
want to call the Chair's especial attention, is this: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of 
the number and salary of the officers of the United States, by the 
reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered 
by the bill, 


This, of course, refers fo appropriation bills. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if a provision in an appropriation bill, 
which is an attempt at a limitation, is not bottomed on one of 
these three propositions it must fail, and I think it is perfectly 
obyious that this language is not bottomed on any one of those 
three propositions, and in my judgment it is clearly and 
obviously out of order. 

There are a number of rulings by previous occupants of the 
Chair, one particularly by the distinguished minority leader, 
which I believe is found on page 502 of the Book of Rules, 
which expressly states in clear language the point I have tried 
to bring to the attention of the Chair here this morning. It is 
admitted, in view of the statement of the chairman of the sub- 
committee, that this is intended to, in effect, nullify the provi- 
sions of the act of August 18, 1894. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The whole difficulty with the gentleman's 
argument lies in his assumption that the proviso in question 
does change existing law. As a matter of fact the proviso does 
not change existing law. If this bill becomes a law, the act of 
1894 continues in full force and effect. Under this proviso it is 
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stated that no part of the $800,000 carried in this paragraph 
shall be available for use in any State that makes advances to 
the Government under the act of 1894. If the bill becomes a 
law as presented to the House, what is the effect? The act of 
1894 continues in effect, and the State of Utah can continue to 
make advances and the Interior Department can continue to 
accept the advances, and the General Land Office can continue 
to use the money, and immediately after they have used the 
money the State of Utah can present the item for reimburse- 
ment, and it would be in order in an appropriation bill to 
reimburse it. There is no change made in the law by this 
proviso. All the proviso does is to limit the object aud expendi- 
ture and use of the money. That is the function of the Appro- 
priations Committee, to recommend to the House, within lawful 
purposes, for what purpose the money shall be used. 

It would have been entirely in order for the committee to 
have recommended to the House that of this $800,000 no part 
should be used in the State of Utah. Whether it was wise or 
not, that would be within the jurisdiction of our committee. 
On the contrary, it would have been within the jurisdiction of 
the committee to provide that the whole $800,000 should be used 
in the State of Utah and carry no money for any other State. 
In other words, all we have done is to say that the $800,000 
shall not be used in States that do a certain thing. That 
involves no task on the discretion of any official, that changes 
no law; it is purely a designation of the purpose for which the 
appropriation can be used and is entirely in order. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, if I may reply to the gentleman, 
I presume that the Chair is familiar with the act of August 18, 
1894, which provides that a State may advance money for the 
suryey of public lands within its borders and that the Govern- 
ment shall reimburse the State for such advances. The only 
object of that provision is to enable the State to hasten the 
survey of public lands within its borders. This limitation pro- 
vides that if they do that they shall not share in the benefits of 
this fund. 

The gentleman from Michigan gets away from the question; 
he admits that it is a limitation. If it is a limitation, it must 
be bottomed on one of the three propositions set forth in 
Rule XXI. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The gentleman fails to distinguish be- 
tween legislation and limitation. If it was legislation, it 
would have to be bottomed on the provision that the gentleman 
speaks of. This is not legislation. 

4 Mr: COLTON. The gentleman admits that this is a limita- 
on? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is certainly a limitation, and within the 
jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. COLTON. I submit that if it is a limitation that nulli- 
fies a statute, it comes squarely within the provisions of Rule 
XXI, and must either reduce the number of employees or 
reduce the salaries of employees, or reduce the amount appro- 
priated in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is familiar with the rule, and 
appreciates the logie of the gentleman from Utah. However, 
it seems to the Chair that the holdings in the past have clearly 
been that a limitation is not necessarily required to retrench 
expenditures to be held in order. It has been held in a num- 
ber of cases that the designation of the purpose for which 
an appropriation is to be spent is in order. Since the House 
may decline to appropriate for a purpose authorized by law, 
it may by limitation prohibit the nse of the money for a part 
of the purpose while appropriatiug for the remainder of it. The 
Chair feels that that is all that this particular provision in the 
bill does. It simply designates where this money shall not be 
spent, and if the Chair is right in that conclusion, then the 
provision is in order, and the Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the chairman of the sub- 
committee in his remarks the other day spoke especially against 
the State of Utah, I want to make this statement: Under the 
provisions of the act of August 18, 1894, the State of Utah 
has only once made an advance for the survey of public lands 
within its borders. It did advance at one time the sum of 
$100,000, because it was specially anxious that the survey of 
certain public lands should be made. That has been reim- 
bursed in three different installments, one of $50,000, one of 
$40,000, and one of $10,000, respectively. So that the practice, 
so called, as pointed out by the Chairman the other day has 
been carried ont only to the extent that I have indicated. 
Only once was such an appropriation made. I believe, how- 
ever—and, Mr. Chairman, what I say is said with due respect 
for the distinguished Chairman—that a dangerous precedent 
has been established. When a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations can come in here and in effect nullify an 
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existing statute by a limitation of this kind, we are treading 
on dangerous ground. It simply means that if any State ad- 
vances money under the act of August 18, 1894, to hasten the 
survey of its public lands, which really is of great benefit to 
the Government, then that State shall not participate in the 
general fund appropriated for the survey of public lands, and 
to all intents and purposes that does nullify and set aside an 
existing statute—substantive law. I believe it is a dangerous 
precedent, and I regret very much that the language of this bill 
has been held in order by our esteemed Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the pro- 
viso included within lines 21 to 25, on page 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, Corrox: Page 9, beginning in line 21, 
strike out the proviso ending in line 25. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, in effect I have already spoken 
upon this amendment, so I only have a few things to say in 
addition to what I have already said. Am I allowed additional 
time under my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will be 
recognized. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not want to take up the time of the com- 
mittee if it is not a matter of right. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think before 
the committee goes on record and leaves in an appropriation 
bill language of this kind that it should really understand the 
situation. 
Congress could well afford to do this, but, as I pointed out, there 
has been no abuse of the act of August 18, 1894. My State has 
made use of its provisions once in 10 years. That is not a 
habit. It has been a very great benefit to the States of the 
West to have the public lands in their borders surveyed, but it 
is also a very great benefit to the Goyernment itself. The 
policy of the Government is to get these lands into private 
ownership as soon as possible. The act of August 18, 1894, was 
passed in aid of that policy, and because my State on one occa- 


sion only has advanced money and has had suryeyed for the. 


benefit of the Government and the people of the State a part 
of the public domain, it is now openly sought to penalize that 
State by providing that if it does that again it shall not partici- 
pate in the funds appropriated for the survey of the public 
lands. I can not conceive of a plainer case of an attempt on 
the part of the Appropriations Committee to nullify an existing 
law. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Under the act of 1894, as I understand 
it, the State of Utah has determined itself what lands shall be 
surveyed. y4 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, no. It simply makes application to the 
General Land Office thut the Government shall survey the 
public lands. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the State of Utah determines what 
lands it wants surveyed. 

Mr. COLTON. No. It makes application for a survey of 
these lands, and then the discretion is with the department as 
to whether it shall survey them or not. My State once ap- 
propriated $100,000 to secure a survey of certain lands. It 
made application and had the land surveyed. Then, under the 
provisions of the act of August 18, 1894, it made application for 
reimbursement, and the State was reimbursed in three install- 
ment payments. Because it did that it is now attempted by this 
limitation to say that if it ever does that again it shall not par- 
ticipate in this fund appropriated for the survey of public land. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON, Yes. 

ft HUDSON. About how many States would be affected by 
this? 

Mr. COLTON. Any State haying public land within its 
border may be affected by it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the gentleman quite certain that the 
effect of this legislation is that if the State of Utah ever does 
this again, it will be barred from participating? 


Mr. COLTON. Until 1928. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course. It applies only to this ap- 
propriation. 

Mr, COLTON. Ah, but you are setting a precedent, and it 


will be continued next year and the next year and so on. Why 
make the limitation at all? The principle is not wrong. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is a matter for the future. 

Mr. COLTON. It was stated here that it was for the pur- 
pose of nullifying the work done under the act of August 18, 
1894 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I rise to say only a few words in supplement 
of what the chairman, Mr. CnAMrox, has said. This is a propo- 
sition primarily as to whether the States or the Congress shall 
appropriate the Federal money for the public land surveys, and 
determine what land shall be surveyed and when, and also 
whether or not it or any of it shall be surveyed. We do not 
feel that the State of Utah or any other State has the right to 
interfere with the orderly survey of the public domain in the 
West by simply advancing a large sum of money—$100,000 or 
$1,000,000—if they want to, and, having done so, practically 
compelling the Government to make such survey, and where and 
when and to what extent as they see fit, and when the survey 
is made by the Government surveyors, then compelling the Fed- 
eral Government to promptly pay back to the State all the 
money that it has advanced. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I can not; I have only five 
minutes. We do not feel.that we ought to surrender that Fed- 
eral governmental function to any State. It is true that no 
State has ever taken advantage of that act of Congress of 
August 18, 1894, except the State of Utah, but that is one 
reason why we put this limitation in during the period of this 
year. Utah has advanced $100,000. We have been compelled 
to promptly refund all that money to Utah, and our Federal 
public-land surveyors have been compelled to quit work at other 
places just as deserving and go and survey Utah lands and leaye 
a large part of the rest of the States without a survey. Nearly 
every other western State has public lands urgently needing 
a survey, and every such State wants its lands surveyed as well 
as Utah. Of course, if they would come in under this bill and 
advance the money, the Government would have to stop surveys 
already begun and go and survey for the States that advanced 
the money. 

It is a proposition wholly unfair to the other States. It dis- 
organizes the orderly survey of the public domain by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is palpably unjust to every other Western 
State and unfair to the Government of the United States to 
compel the United States surveying officers to go and survey 
any one State simply because it temporarily advances the 
money and gets the survey and gets the money right back 
again. I do not understand that Utah has got any interest on 
her temporary advancement in addition to getting her lands 
surveyed in preference to all the other Western States. Maybe 
she will bring in a bill for that later. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. HUDSON. How much does the bill carry for surveying 
the public lands? 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have forgotten the exact sum. 


‘My recollection is it is over $800,000. 


Mr. HUDSON. This does not cut down the survey of the 
public lands? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; not at all. This provision 
in the bill simply prevents the State of Utah from appropriat- 
ing another $100,000 and then saying to the Government of the 
United States, “Here, we have raised this money and we insist 
under that act that you again drop your work in the other 
States and come and survey Utah and also pay us back that 
money very quick.“ 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
if any State under the provisions of the act of 1894 advances 
a sum of money for a resurvey that they can have a prefer- 
ential right? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; they can under that act 
advance the money and practically compel a prompt survey 
and also a very prompt refund of their money. Any State can 
create a revolving fund sufficient to get all her lands surveyed 
ahead of all the other States and at the expense of Uncle Sam, 
and get all of her money back. All the State is out is the use 
of her money for a while during the survey. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will permit, in the ‘interest 
of accuracy the gentleman does not want us to infer there is 
no discretion upon the part of the Government. It is optional. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Under the provisions of that law 


obligations of the Government to make the survey is practically 
mandatory, and the act says the Government “shall promptly 
refund the money to the State.” 
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Mr. COLTON. It is mandatory to pay it back and not as to 
the survey; that is optional with the department. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think the General Land 
Office has very much option, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel that the provision we have 
inserted in the bill is eminently fair and just to the rest of the 
States and to the Federal Government. That act of August 18, 
1894, should be repealed. It permits a species of favoritism 
that should not be tolerated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, my colleague well stated 
the conditions of this work of survey as a result of the policy 
the State of Utah entered upon, so I want to emphasize just 
what the policy seems to be for which my friend from Utah is 
contending. Under the act of 1894 that State can tender money 
to the Federal Government to be used in surveying the land of 
that State, and they insist the Government must accept their 
tender when it is made, to be spent in that State, and as soon 
as it is spent the State presents their bill and the Government 
pays it back to the State of Utah. For instance, in 1924 they 
advanced $50,000; in 1925, $40,000; and in 1926, $10,000; at 
least those are the years when the money was refunded, making 
a total of $100,000, and now they have created a revolving fund 
of $100,000 which they propose to feed to the Federal Goyern- 
ment as fast as we take it, with the result that the State of 
Utah determines how much money the Federal Government will 
spend on surveys instead of the Congress determining that fact. 
Now we are offering $800,000 in appropriation, of which some 
$50,000 or $60,000 will be allotted to the State of Utah under 
the provisions in the bill. It does not provide they can not 
make adyances, but if they do they will have to get along with 
the advance instead of getting any allocation out of the $800,000. 


Mr. COLTON. Does the gentleman understand the Interior 


Department is bound to comply with the request of the State 
for a survey of lands when application is made? Is it not en- 
tirely within the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The law does not say. I assume there is 
some degree of discretion, but if the gentleman will say and 
has authority for his State to say that the department is not 
bound to accept advances unless they want to, I will be quite 
contented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL EXPENSES 


For transportation and incidental expenses of ‘officers and clerks of the 
Office of Indian Affairs when traveling on official duty; for telegraph 
and telephone toll messages on business pertaining to the Indian Serv- 
ice sent and received by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at Washington, 
and for other necessary expenses of the Indian Service for which no 
other appropriation is available, $16,000: Provided, That not to exceed 
$1,000 of this appropriation may be used for continuing the work of the 
competency commission to the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma: Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed $1,000 of the amount herein appropri- 
ated may be expended out of applicable funds in the work of determin- 
ing the competency of Indians on Indian reservations outside of the 
Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hasrixes: Page 12 line 17, strike out 
“ $1,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $5,000.” 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr, Chairman, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the subcommittee, let me say that the 
item carried in the current law is $5,000. This is not required 
to be expended. It is only permissive, and it may be expended 
if it is thonght necessary. 

If I may have the attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the Members of the House I want to call at- 
tention to the reason why this appropriation for this year 
should be increased. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I want to make one statement, then if the gentleman wants to 
increase the limitation I want to speak further. There was an 
item of $90,000, with a limitation that $5,000 shall be used 
for this purpose and $15,000 for the purpose named in the next 
sentence. But we found there was $75,000 in that item for 
employees. We have transferred that to a place elsewhere 
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in the bill, leaving only $15,000 as a total under this provision. 
It did not look good to leave $5,000 available for one purpose 
and $15,000 for another. That is more than the bureau needs 
this year. Of course, to raise the amount to $5,000 does not 
raise the amount to be expended. I do not see any purpose 
in the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will explain to you, if you will bear with 
me, in a moment. Under the several agreements with the 
Five Civilized Tribes all restrictions upon the Indians expire 
in 1931. There is legislation introduced and pending before 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to extend that restrictive 
period. The sentiment in the State of Oklahoma—and I ex- 
press to some degree the sentiment of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion—is that there should be an intensive survey made of 
those who need to have their restrictions extended prior to the 
enactment of legislation further extending the restrictive 
period beyoud 1931. In the last year the Indian Bureau has 
taken a census of the restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. The report shows that there are 9,100 enrolled re- 
stricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes of full Indian 
blood, and this report also shows that there are 2,286 of 
half or more Indian blood, making a total of 11,386 living 
enrolled restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

I think I speak for the Oklahoma delegation and the people 
of Oklahoma when I say that it is the general belief that the 
competency commission should further survey the living mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes with a view of determining 
what members should be released from the supervision of the 
department before this pending legislation is acted upon. 

Now, I know that this expenditure is only permissive. I 
hope the chairman of the subcommittee will not oppose it. II 
it is not thought desirable to be used 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am going to ask for two additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks to 
proceed for two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HASTINGS. If it is not thought desirable to use it by 
the department within the next year, of course it will not be used. 

In connection with my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
insert a table which I have already referred to, showing the 
number cf living restricted Indian members of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes. j 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. In the first place, the Indian Bureau says they will 
not need any money for this purpose at this time, and in the 
next place the item does not really make any money available 
for that purpose. The amount given is necessary for alloca- 
tions for another purpose. When it is proposed to do some- 
thing under this commission, then the estimate would come 
through the Indian Bureau and through the Budget in the 
regular way. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the g 
a copy of these hearings un 
to appear before the committee. 
appropriation was reduced. 

1 might be frank enough to say to the Members of the House 
that if this appropriation is going to be cut down to only a 
thousand dollars and only a thousand dollars can be used by the 
competency commission for the Five Civilized Tribes after June 
30, next, you might as well eliminate the whole appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman know how much has 
been expended heretofore for this purpose? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I know; but it has not been impressed 
on the Bureau of Indian Affairs that this intensive survey 
should be made before action is had on pending legislation 
to extend the restrictive period, and it is important that we 
should have that information if the Indian Office expects to 
secure favorable action on their recommendation. We want 
to eliminate those that are competent to attend to their own 
affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will ask the gentleman if the amount 
in the next paragraph is satisfactory to the gentleman? Is 
this the only amendment that the gentleman has in mind to 
offer to this paragraph? If the gentleman confines himself 
only to that amendment and accepts the understanding that 
our action is not to be taken as directing the Indian Bureau 
to make a larger expenditure, but simply make the money 
available, I will accept the amendment, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I accept the gentleman's suggestion. 

The report of the living restricted members of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes is as follows: 


tleman will yield, I did not get 
Saturday. I had no opportunity 
I did not know that this 
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List of living enrolled restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
by counties 


Murray... j 
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List of living enrolled restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
by counties—Continued 


County 


The Creek Nation—Continued 
Seminole 


itt 
9,100 | 2,285 | 11, 385 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Coming from the East and from a district where 
the only contact I have with Indians is the Tammany Braves, 
I am simply wondering when the Indian Bureau will be able 
to close its doors and discontinue its affairs. Here we appro- 
priate $12,901,000 for the Indian Bureau. I remember 35 years 
ago, and 30 years ago, when I went to school in Arizona, that 
the Indian children went to school with us and lived right next 
door to us. They have grown up now, and they have been edu- 
cated. I wonder how much of this guardianship the Indians 
really want. It seems to me they would be far better off if the 
Indian Bureau would simply close its doors. Of course, it may 
result in the loss of a good many jobs, but would not the Indians 
be better off if we could turn over the property to them that 
they properly own and discontinue all of this supervision? It 
must be very irksome and unpleasant to them, I should think, 
to have an army of job holders supervise them. The Indians 
now own considerable property, and I believe that they are well 
able to manage it. Why should we continue the same system 
that was created many, many years ago, after the frontier days, 
a system which is the same to-day as it was 40 years ago? We 
have educated a new generation of Indians in the meantime 
and yet insist upon treating them as incompetents. When I 
was a boy out in Arizona I remember that the worst thing you 
could call a man was a “horse thief,” and then the next thing 
was to say that “he was as crooked as an Indian agent.” I 
do not suppose the Indian agents to-day are as crooked as they 
were then—at least, I hope not—but I should like to know 
from some of you gentlemen who are experts in this matter how 
long it will be before the Indians of this country can come into 
their own and the entire Indian Bureau closed, and give the 
Indians the chance and the opportunity they should have. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. LOWREY. Does the gentleman know how many In- 
dians there are now under this bureau? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There can not be very many. 

Mr. LOWREY. I ask that for information. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I am informed that there are something 
like 300,000. 

Mr. LOWREY, And we appropriate $12,000,000 annually 
to take care of 300,000? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. Would it not be better to give 
them an annual allowance and close the bureau? They cer- 
tainly would be better off. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I suggest to the gentleman that if they 
would spend a little money on turning loose the competent 
Indians from under the bureau it would result in reducing 
the appropriations. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, That is exactly what I am trying to 
say. I may be entirely wrong in this, but from my recollec- 
tion as a boy and everything that confronts us now it seems 
to me there is something wrong somewhere. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not care to enter into a general dis- 
cussion, but let me say to the gentleman from New York that 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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there were enrolled 101,506 members of the Five Civilized 


Tribes. The Government now has under supervision about 
11.386, so the gentleman will see that about 90,000 of the 
101,506 have been entirely turned loose and are free of any 
supervision by the Indian Bureau. I do not have the exact 
figures as to the other tribes, but from time to time Indians 
in all of the tribes are being released from Government super- 
vision, The report of the Indian Bureau indicates that there 
are about 349.000 Indians in the United States, but a very 
large number of them have been freed of any governmental 
supervision, the exact number of which I do not now recall. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman will concede that the 


per capita cost is enormous. I think we haye too much | 


Government supervision over them, 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman must understand, of 
course, that in the making of these rolls, in the allotment of 
their lands and having this individual supervision over them, 
the cost, of necessity, must greatly increase and be much more 
than if there was collective supervision over them, as was the 
case when they were on reservations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But my query is, would not the Indians 
be better off withont it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the gen- 
tleman’s amendment simply for the purpose of making a brief 
statement. Commissioner Sells, in his report seven years ago, 
said that there were 220,000 Indians known as incompetent 
Indians who were then under the supervision of the depart- 
ment. I believe I have stated those figures correctly. 

The Indian Commissioner states in the present report, 
as I understand it, that the number of incompetent Indians at 
the present time is 225,000; in other words, that they have in- 
creased from 220,000 seven years ago under Commissioner Sells 
to 225,000 under the present Indian Commissioner. Is that 
right? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not familiar with those figures and 
I do not care to agree or disagree with the figures, but I 
do want to make this one suggestion: That there has been a 
great deal of guess work as to the number of Indians, especially 
the Navajoes; they have never been able to get any real census 
of the Navajoes and they have just been guessing how many 
Indians there were in those thousands of miles of desert waste, 
and, necessarily, their guesses from time to time have varied. 

Mr. FREAR. Right in line with that suggestion, the hear- 
ings we have here disclose the fact that there are something 
like 300,000 Indians, or something over 300,000, showing that 
they have had some way of making a fairly accurate count. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the gentleman says there are 
225,000 incompetent Indians he does not use the word “ in- 
competent“ in a strict legal sense, does he? 

Mr. FREAR. Absolutely, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
225,000 Indians are incompetent in the same degree of mentality 
that would have to exist before a citizen would be declared 
incompetent? 

Mr. FREAR. Not in the same degree of mentality but the 
snme legal limitation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they are not actually incompetent. 

Mr. FREAR. No; but they are so held. They can not 
appeal to the courts and there is no way in which their com- 
petency can be determined. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is manifestly unfair to these 


Indians, : 
Mr. FRÉAR. That is what I bave been suggesting, accord- 
ing to my limited understanding of the subject. 
The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of special Indian Service inspector and two Indian Service 
inspectors, and actual traveling and incidental expenses, and not to 
exceed $4 per diem in lieu of subsistence when actually employed on 
duty in the field away from home or designated headquarters, $16,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendments, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. ; 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DowELL). The gentleman from Michi- 
gan offers amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 14, lines 2 to 5, in line 2, strike 
out the word “actual”; in line 3, after the word expenses,“ strike 
out everything down to and including the word “ headquarters” in 
line 5. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the language which we pro- 
pose there to strike out is unnecessary by reason of the general 
legislation on the matter of expenses. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of judges of Indian courts where tribal relations now exist, 
at rates to be fixed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, $15,000. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
On this occasion I want to state that, with the brief examina- 
tion I have made of the hearings, I find more information on 
the subject of the Indian Office and its departments in the 
hearings than can be ascertained from any other place, and I 
compliment the chairman of the subcommittee, who has eharge 


| of this bill, because of the fairly exhaustive investigation he has 


made; but I do not agree with him, of course, on all the items. 
1 appreciate he could take no other course, but this Indian- 
judge appropriation is one of the items which I do not believe 
is warranted, for reasons I have stated before in the House. 
There Indian judges are given $10 a month, and I understand 
from the hearing that the complaint has been made that criti- 
cisms were lodged against them because they are given only $10 
a month. For that reason, possibly, the pay has been increased 
by this bill to approximately $15 a month for 70 of these 
so-called judges, 

This is not the basis of criticism against Indian judges at all. 
The criticism is based on the fact that the Indians who are 
chosen for judges by the agent are usually friends of the 
Indian agent who appoints them and who determines whether 
or not their work is satisfactory to him. In some cases they 
have no proceedings at all, I was informed, on many reserya- 
tions, nothing is before them during the year, and yet they are 
paid monthly this amount of money. In North Dakota and 
South Dakota, for instance, I know they do work up there and 
I know they are entitled to some pay, if you are willing to 
concede for the sake of the argument that they have any right 
to exist under the law. 

Under the system the Indian agent to-day appoints the 
Indian judge. The Indian has no law to go by or observe, only 
rules from the bureau, so far as I can learn. He is subject 
to whatever action is taken by the so-called judge at that time. 
He can be incarcerated, made to work on highways, or can be 
jailed without any attorney, without any jury, without any 
right of appeal, without bail. These are points which I have 
heretofore raised, and I do not believe there is any justifica- 
tion for such judges. 

To meet this situation, during the last session I offered a 
bill which I believed to be a fairly constructive bill, H. R. 
9315, giving the Indian a right to jury trial and to appeal to 
higher courts in certain cases. Under existing law there are 
seyen or eight causes of action where the Federal court passes 
upon the charges against the Indian in cases of felony and 
he has a jury trial and can claim all rights the same as other 
citizens. Now he is taken without any law before an Indian 
judge, occasionally without any apparent justification—I be- 
lieve I can substantiate that statement—and yet we are paying 
here for 70 different judges a compensation of about $15 each, 
which is an increase over what they have been pald, namely, 


| $10. This is all I care to say about the matter at this time. 


I want to make a motion afterwards to strike it out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman intends 
to make that motion, I would be glad if he would make it now 
and then I can talk on the motion. 

Mr. FREAR. I want to make it on a different point. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wish the gentleman would concinde his 
discussion first. 

Mr. FREAR. Then, Mr. Chairman, if I may withdraw the 
pro forma motion, I will submit a motion to strike ont the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Frean: Page 14, lines 6 to 8 inclusive, strike out 
the paragraph. 

Mr. FREAR. This motion is made, Mr. Chairman, in order 
to be consistent with the claim that there is no law for and no 
justification for the existence of these Indian judges to-day, 
and that the Indian who is a citizen should have the same 


rights to a hearing and the same rights of jury trial that other 
citizens have. In this connection let me give you an illustra- 
tion from my ovn State, which I have disclosed heretofore 
on this floor. An Indian, Moon by name, was chained with a 
ball and chain by an Indian agent, named Hammitt, in the 
Lac du Flambeau Reservation, Wis. For six months he was 
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held in a foul, ill-smelling cell. Four affidavits were put in the 
record to show these facts, and Hammitt, the Indian agent who 
did this illegal act and who had charge of the case through 


the Indian judge, is to-day the man in charge of the reserva-. 


tion, and no punishment has occurred for the chaining of the 
Indian. No new condition has been brought about on the res- 
ervation so far as we know, or has anything been done to 
remedy this situation. This jailing and chaining occurred 
without a law. If the Indian had disobeyed the law, there is 
no doubt but that he ought to have been punished. The courts 
would deal with the case if a felony, but he was sentenced 
by an Indian judge. 

I believe we should refuse to make this appropriation that is 
without any justification in law. The amount is about 50 per 
cent larger than it was last year or practically so. It was 
$8,200 last year, and the proposed appropriation’ here is 
$15,000. If we refuse to make the appropriation we will then 
probably enact some constructive legislation giving Indians the 
right to appear before a real court and jury and have proper 
hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, this case of the mistreatment 
of Indians by an Indian agent. Take the Wisconsin case. 
Goyernor Blaine, of Wisconsin, sent to President Coolidge the 
following telegram: 

Mapison, Wis., February 15, 1926. 
President Canyts COOLIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Responsible woman, whose word I believe, reports that Paul Moore, 
an Indian, charged with a misdemeanor, was found on January 26 at 
Lac du Flambeau (Wis.) Agency jail, in a cell 6 by 8 feet, with 
elogged toilet, and with ball and chain fastened to ankle. In same 
jail were incarcerated Indian women. This condition is abhorrent 
to the dictates of decency and our vaunted civilization, This is the 
tyranny of the Dark Ages and the practice of the degenerate dominate 
to terrorize the Indian who needs help more than a jail. In the name 
of humanity, I beg that that sort of thing cease. 

Jonx J. BLAINE, Governor. 


As excuse of such action Mr. Burke says (p. 26 of the hear- 
ings) before the Indian Committee: 


Paul Moore, together with two other Indians, took three Indian 
girls of the Lac du Flambean Reservation and spent three nights 
with them. One girl is now in a delicate condition and alleges Paul 
Moore is responsible therefor. He was apprehended, together with 
the others, and they confessed their guilt. Moore was sentenced by 
the court of Indian offenses and was assigned to the potato farm 
and set to digging potatoes. Ile escaped and was later returned, 
when a ball and chain were placed on him. He again escaped and 
has not yet been returned. 


Commissioner Burke admits the ball-and-chain punishment, 

No judge or jury would accept the other statements un- 
supported by proof. No one will condone the offense, if true, 
although Commissioner Burke assumes that anyone objecting 
to Spanish inquisition punishment does so because of sympathy 
for the offender. Any attorney would inquire, Is it true that 
Moore and his associates were with the women; if so, what 
evidence is to be had that Moore was responsible for subse- 
quent conditions, and what proof was had and what was the 
influence used, if so, to secure any plea of guilty which is 
alleged—but nothing furnished to confirm that statement. This 
is not to excuse in any degree any offense, if an offense was 
committed, but to get some facts in a case where letters to 
Senator La FotLertTe state that Moore was brought before 
Superintendent Hammitt of the agency; that an Indian named 
Sawgetchwayghezis, posing as a judge, was present, who could 
not read or write or talk English. He certainly would be 
forgiven for misspelling his own name. That Hammitt pre- 
pared and read Moore’s sentence to six months’ imprisonment 
in the agency jail, All this appears in the letter found in 
Recorp of March 4. 

COMMISSIONER BURKE APPROVES BALL AND CHAIN USED BY AGENTS 


Assuming that all the facts were as claimed by Commis- 
sioner Burke, I submit his own statement (p. 27 of the hear- 
ings): 


I say I have no sympathy for Paul Moore, and I think he ought 
to be in chains for not the time of the sentence of the Indian court 
but for a much longer period. 


Commissioner Burke approves the ball-and-chain treatment, 
which is undenied; but he would have it continued for a much 
longer period than six months. No one knows just what his 
judgment would determine for ball-and-chain treatment, but 
that is his standard set for Indian agents throughout the 
country. The commissioner approves ball-and-chain penalties 
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sentenced and, according to a telegram from Governor Blaine, 
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and unlimited sentences by his agents who write the findings 
of the $10-a-month courts. 

A Rey. Mr. Murray at the agency, who presumably may be 
under many obligations to the local agent, also is quoted by 
Commissioner Burke in support of his agent, Murray writes 
(p. 27, hearings) : 


I know Mr. Hammitt to be a clean, pure-minded, and fair-minded 
executive, always kind and polite to all, including lawbreakers who 
come before him from time to time, 


Not before the Indian judge, you will note, but before 
Hammitt. I make no comment on this whitewash letter 
whether written from a pail of hypocrisy or ignorance that 
attempts to justify the ball-and-chain czar of the Lac du 
Flambeau (Wis.) Agency. 

The following affidavits from those who acquainted them- 
selves with the facts are sufficient to give a fair understanding 
of Hammitt and his “kind and polite” methods. They were 
sent me without suggestion on my part as to any particular 
matters to be covered. Only a brief statement of facts was 
asked. These facts sworn to by witnesses are as follows: 


THE LAC DU FLAMBEAU BALL-AND-CHAIN CASE 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland: 

Cecelia S. Rabideaux, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and 
says: J am now 24 years of age and reside in the village of Odanab, 
within the Bad River Reservation, in Ashland County, Wis. On the 
2ist day of January, 1926, I was informed that my brother, Paul 
Moore, had been seized by the Indian police of said village, and, to- 
gether with Maggie Crowe, who I asked to go with me, called on said 
police at the office of the Government farmer in said village and there 
asked to be advised as to what the warrant read for the arrest of Paul 
Moore. One Bawdee Marksman, who at times acts as a police, said, 
“It is not necessary that we have a warrant.” I then asked, How 
is that? Bawdee Marksman then in substance further stated’ “Tha 
Indian agent at Lac du Flambeau wrote to the Indian agent at Ashland, 
Mr. P. S. Everest, and that he in turn wrote to the Government farmer, 
Mr. A. L. Doan, who directed us to take Paul Moore the first time we 
saw him.” 

Paul Moore was put in jail at Odanah and there kept until the next 
morning, January 22, when he was taken to Lac du Flambeau, so 
then formed, by one Albert Snow, an Indian police for the Lae du 
Flambeau Reservation Agency. I asked Maggie Crowe to accompany 
me to Lac du Flambeau. We boarded the train therefor Tuesday 
morning, January 26, 1926, arriving at the said agency at 12 o'clock 
noon. We entered the agency office, and I introduced myself to the 
superintendent, Mr. Hammitt, with saying that I was Paul Moore's 
sister from Odanah, and was there to see Paul, and also asked as to 
what he intended to do with him. He stated that he intended to keep 
him there, and that we would find him in the jail or in the dining room 
of the school, as he did not know where they would feed him. We 
then went out to the jail and there found Paul Moore in one of the 
cells therein, the size of which was about 6 by 8 feet. The same 
contained two bunks, and also in one corner thereof was a clogged 
toilet, from which came a stench that filled the room. Fastened to 
Paul Moore’s ankle was a ball and chain. 

In the same room, but outside of cells, were three men and a woman, 
all Indians, whose names we there learned were William Roy, Harry 
King, Charles Boneosh, and Mrs. Boneosh, who were all served with 
lunch soon after we were there by children of the school. I was in- 
formed by Mrs. Boneosh that, by reason of an arrest previous to the 
one for which they were then there, she and her husband were sen- 
tenced by Superintendent Hammitt to pay a fine of $75 each; that that 
was all the money they had, and her husband handed it to said super- 
intendent for her release, and he served time, along with several other 
prisoners, in work of repair about the said agency. 

Cecenta S. RABIDEAUX. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of March, A. D. 
1926, 

O. A. PEARSON, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 


(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


Mrs. Rabideaux I am informed is chairman of the local 
League of Women Voters of my State. 

ANOTHER AFFIDAVIT ON THE WISCONSIN BALL-AND-CHAIN AGENCY 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, — 
County of Ashland, ss: 

Maggie Crowe, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says I am 
of part Chippewa Indian blood, now 29 years of age, and reside in the 
village of Odanah, Wis. 

I was on the 2ist day of January, 1926, with Mrs. Cecelia S. Rabi- 
deaux when she called on the police of said village at the Government 
farmer's office in Odanah, and heard her ask to be informed as to what 
the warrant read for the arrest of Paul Moore, The police said that 
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they had no warrant, that the Indian agent of Lac du Flambeau had 
written to the Indian agent at Ashland, Mr. P. S. Everest, and that be 
in turn had written to Mr. A. L. Doan, the farmer, who. directed them, 
the police, to take Paul Moore as soon as they saw him. 

Paul Moore was locked up on this 21st day of January in jail at 
Odanah, and on the following morning taken to the depot handcuffed 
and put onto the southbound 6.50 a. m. Northwestern train in charge 
of one Albert Snow, an Indian police from the Lac du Flambeau Indian 
Reservation. 

I accompanied Mrs, Cecelia S. Rabideaux January 26, 1926, to the 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Agency on a visit to her brother, Paul Moore, 
who we found in a cell within the agency jail. The air therein was 
very offensive, and on Mrs. Rabideaux’s inquiry as to what smelled so, 
Paul Moore remarked that it was the toilet in the corner of the cell 
he was lu, and showed us that it would not flush, This cell was about 
6 by 8 feet and had two bunks therein, and to Mr. Moore's ankle was 
fastened a ball and chain. Outside of the cells in the same room was 
four other Indian prisoners, whose names we learned were William Roy, 
Harry King, Charles Boneosh, and Mrs. Boneosh. The woman told us 
that she and her husband had been, before this sentence for which they 
were now there, each fined $75, that being all the money they had. 
Her husband handed it to the said Lac du Flambeau Indian agent for 
her release, and he served time in labor about the agency premises along 
with others, for which he got no pay. 

Maca CROWE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. 7 

O. A. PRARSON, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


CONFISCATES CLOTHES AND LEAVES BALL-AND-CHAIN ORNAMENTS 


Srarn OF WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, 88; 

Mrs. Mary Moore, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
I am a mixed-blood Chippewa Indian, now 46 years of age, residing in 
the village of Odanah, Wis., and the mother of 11 living children, 1 of 
them being Paul Moore, now 26 years of age. 

On the 21st day of January, 1926, my son, Paul Moore, was arrested 
without warrant by the Indian police of this village and held in jail 
in said village until the following morning, when he was delivered by 
them, handcuffed, at the depot of the Northwestern Railway to one 
Albert Snow, who, I was there told, was an Indian police of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indian Reservation, and who took with him aboard the south- 
bound 6.50 train Paul Moore. 

I was informed by Paul Moore that he was first detained by the 
superintendent of the Lac du Flambeau Indian School and Agency im a 
jail at such agency for five days after the 27th day of October last, 
and at which time he was made to take off his clothes, the same of 
which the superintendent of said agency took in charge, and furnished 
old clothes for him to put on. > 

I am now indirectly advised that since the 22d day of January, 
1926, the superintendent of the Lac du Flambeau School and Agency 
has sold Paul Moore's clothes, the same of which was an overcoat pur- 
chased in said October last at a cost of $45 and a suit bought about a 
month before at a cost of $35, together worth $80. 

Maur Moors. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. 
O. A. PEARSON, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


THE INDIAN AGENT SELLS MOORE'S. CLOTHES, WITH A BALL AND CHAIN FOR 
SECURITY 
STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, ss: 

Charles La Casse, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
I am now 20 years of age, and a member of the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Chippewa Indians, on the Lac du Flambeau Reservation, in 
Vilas County of said State, where I have resided about all my life, ex- 
cept for the time of my attendance at the Tomah School, in this State, 
and at the Mount Pleasant School, in the State of Michigan, until the 
evening of January 22, 1926. 

With the view of asking the superintendent in charge of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indian Agency, Mr. J. S. Hammitt, for an allowance out of 
my trust fund, though baving been at a former request denied, I was 
at the said agency office to again make such a request through the 
So-ealled chief of police, a Mr. William Mattigosh, on the 22d day of 
January, 1926. While there, and before Mr. Mattigosh could speak 
for me, he wus given charge of one Paul Moore, who he conducted to 
the jail of said agency. I followed him there and into the jail and 


saw Mr. Mattigosh place said Paul Moore in one of the cells therein 
Mr, 


and also saw him fasten 4 ball and chain to Paul Moore's ankle. 
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Mattigosh then closed the door of the cell in which was the said Paul 
Moore and locked it, as he did also the outer door of said juil after we 
hud come out, 5 
We then went jnto the agency office, I there heard the superintend- 
ent of the said agency say to the clerk thereof, a Mr. W. H. Shawnee, 
that they would sell Paul Moore's clothes. I was soon thereafter given 
a check on a bank of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for $15, and then asked 
by said superintendent to buy Paul Moore's clothes, This I declined to 
do; but I understand that they were sold to Mr. Mattigosh, who offered 
$12 for them, an overcoat and a full suit, which I think from my 
examination of them must be worth at least $40, 
CHARLES La CASSE, 
EEA and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
O. A. PEARSON, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


Four affidavits from responsible Indian witnesses have been 
submitted. > 

Mr. Burke, on his own statement, approved such conditions 
and such treatment of Indians. I do not know whether Ham- 
mitt took Moore’s clothing in a moment’s aberration when the 
religious influence of Reverend Murray was quiescent or how 
much he got for Moore's clothes, but the significant fact is noted 
that when the trail got hot and Hammitt became uncertain of 
results, Moore was allowed to escape from his cage minus his 
clothes, but carrying his ball-and-chain ornaments away as a 
souvenir of the place and of his “ kind and polite” jailer. 

This is a case from my own State. 1 do not know whether 
Moore committed any offense, neither does Mr. Burke. Witb- 
out attorney, jury, or right to any bail or appeal, he was kid- 
naped without papers and brought back 70 miles, where a ball 
and chain was placed on him while locked up in a foul-smelling 
cell. Then he “escaped,” ball and chain and all excepting $75 
in good clothes kept by Hammitt. These facts seem undis- 
puted; yet the most serious part of the whole outrageous 
travesty on justice is that Commissioner Burke approves such 
ball-and-chain treatment by his agents. 

I haye submitted undisputable evidence that one Indian youth 
in Wiseonsin was hauled before a $10 Indian judge on the Lac 
du Flambeau Reservation. Without legal hearing or trial by 
jury or otherwise, without any attorney so far as appears, 
without bail or any offer of appeal, this Indian boy, Moore, was 
thrown into an ill-smelling, insanitary cell, and only when the 
governor of the State wired the President of the ball-and-chain 
treatment was Moore allowed to “escape.” 

Hammitt, the Indian agent, is still on the job, and this is 
emphasized by an insolent letter couched in terms of affected 
politeness which I received last week from him, and is as 


follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTHRIOR, 


Unirep STATES INDIAN Service, 
Lac DU FLAMBEAU SCHOOL AND AGENCY, 
Leo du Flambeau, Wis., December 7, 1926. 
Mr. James A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Frear: As you probably know, the funds allowed by 
the Goyernment are not sufficient to enable me to purchase any extras 
or luxuries, and at this season of the year I woull like to be in a post- 
tion to make the little children at this school feel that the Santa Clans 
of the white child is as deeply interested in his red children as those of 
his more fortunate brothers and sisters. To this end I am asking 
whether you may be able to forward to this school some slight token 
ef Christmas cheer which would assist me in making the Christmas 
time a little happier for the many small children I have enrolled here, 
With sincere wishes for a very happy Christmas, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Joux S. R. Hasemirr, Superintendent. 


To this I answered that if Hammitt has any explanation or 
excuse to offer for his high-handed outrage that made him 
liable to criminal action he could present the subject before an 
investigating committee, and that should he done. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 8, 1926. 


Mr. J. S. R. HAMMITT, 
Superintendent Lac du Flambeau Sohoot and Ayency, 
Lac da Flambeau, Wis. 

My Dran Sin: Your letter asking me to make some contribution 10 
Christmas presents for Indlau children on the Lac du Flambeau Reser- 
yation is recelved. As this is the only letter thus far received by me 
during 14 years’ service in Congress from any of the 200 Indian reser- 
yation agents, and as none of the other Members of Congress, so far as 
I can learn, have been asked by you or other agents to make contribu- 
tions to your agency or to other agencies, I naturally assume that any 
special interest on your part in writing me comes from the record fn 
the Moore case. 
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If I remember correctly, that occurred on the Lac du Flambean | 
Reservation, and, through complaints from Governor Blaine, supported 
by four affidavits which were filed stating that Moore was confined with 
ball and chain in his cell on your reservation. This is the only case 
of the kind reported, to my knowledge, from Wisconsin or any other 
State this year, 

If an investigation is had of Indian matters undoubtedly you would 
have the right to give your own version of the facts. With that, like 
other complaints, I have no personal concern, excepting to relieve 
Indians in a small way from unjust treatment whenever able to do so. 

During the past year I spent a fairly large amount of my own 
personal funds in examining Indian reservations in Western States; 
and at some places where food, medicine, and other necessities for 
Indians are said to be required I am ready to contribute from personal 
funds as much as anyone in my position, and thereafter I would de 
willing, if able, to give to any of your wards as much as you have 
called for from other Members, 

I trust my letter shows my deep interest in the Indian question and | 
also in the little ones on your reservation, not limited, however, to 
Christmas giving but to the general welfare of all Indian tribes. 

Very sincerely, 


James A. FREAR. 


I submit that while this case of Hammitt and the Indian boy 
Moore may be an unusual proceeding the most significant part 
of the case is the fact that Hammitt is still on the job, a fair 
representation of the policy and standards of the Indian 
Bureau, if any conclusions can be drawn from that fact and 
also from Commissioner Burke's defense of his course, which | 
I have submitted. 

No more illegal or high-handed proceeding will be found in 
the records of any department of Government, I apprehend, 
and yet with these facts before us we are asked to continue 
this illegal and indefensible Indian-judge system. 

Indians are now citizens and should be treated as such by 
the Government and not as felons to be worked on roads or 
chained in cells by the mandate of an arbitrary Indian agent 
through a judge whom he appoints at will and in this case 
could neither read nor write. 

Why are not Indians entitled to be tried like white men 
with a jury of their peers and by a judge who at least can read 
and write and is not subject to the control of an Indian 
agent? i 

If so, it is time to discontinue these Indian-judge appropria- 
tions and to discontinue many other actiyities of the Indian 
Bureau of the same character. 

The bill I have introduced to give Indians their day in court 
with regular court proceedings ought to be passed or some other 
measure of like character. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. First, I want to correct the impression of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin as to the purpose of this increase. 
For the current year there was an appropriation of $8,400 for 
paying 70 judges. That has been held to require that they 
shall pay every judge the same amount of money, which was 
$10 a month, The committee has felt, from our contact with 
the problem in the field, that these judges ought not to be paid 
the same sum. Take a Hopi village in Arizona, where there 
are a few hundred Indians gathered together, $10 a month is 
sufficient. The cases before the judge are few and unimportant, 
and he may at most have to walk across the village street; | 
very little time is consumed, ® 

Up in South Dakota I remember the Pine Ridge Reservation 
where there is a great area of territory involyed—where the 
county organization can not take care of all the matters, 
because the Indian reservation prevents settlement—these three 
judges come down and meet together at one point, coming 50 to 
75 miles, spending several days in court, and the laws of South 
Dakota are such that many important offenses are not handled 
in any other way except in the courts of the Indian reserva- 
tion. We felt that it was unjust to those judges to receive 
only $10 a month. So the reason for the increase is not be- 
cause of any criticism that has been made against having | 
Indian judges nor because of any criticism outside of it, but 
because the committee felt that a judge in South Dakota spent 
days and days, traveling many miles, that he ought to have 
more pay than a judge in one of these Hopi villages. 

We have not limited the number of judges, increased the 
amount to $15,000, with the expectation that the Indian Bureau 
will give the increase where it is justified. 

Mr, FREAR. That leaves the bureau to determine the num- | 
ber of judges as it desires. I agree that the present system is 
wrong. ` 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can give the gentleman assurance, be- 
cause the office of the Indian Bureau cooperates very fully 
with Congress and endeavors to carry out the wishes of the 
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Congress—and I can assure the gentleman that there is likely 
to be fewer judges and more equitible pay. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dowett). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That not to exceed $150,000 of applicable appropriations made herein 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be available for the maintenance, 
repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles for the use of superintendents, farmers, physicians, 
field matrons, allotting, irrigation, and other employees in the Indian 
field service; Provided, That not to exceed $3,000 may be used in the 
purchase of horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and not to exceed 
$35,000 for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, 
and that such vehicles shall be used only for official service. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not desire to go into details on many of these 
propositions, but this motion is for the purpose of getting in- 
formation from the chairman. I understand that $100,000 or 
a little more were taken from the Indian tribal fund for this 
same purpose. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not recall the exact umount. 

Mr. FREAR. The question in my mind is this: What au- 
thority does the Indian Bureau have to take from the tribal 
fund $100,000 or $50,000 or any other amount? Is it under 
any specific statute, or what is the limitation and how is the 
money to be expended when it is taken from the tribal fund? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman does not question the an- 
thority of the bureau to use the tribal fund for the expense of 
administration? There would be the same right to use the 
money to purchase an antomobile that there would be to use 
the money for putting up an agency building, 

Mr. FREAR. The question arises, Is there any limitation to 
the amount that could be expended for automobiles, for in- 
stance, and would it be necessary to furnish automobiles for 
that particular reservation, or could they be used for any 
reservation? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Generally speaking, they have no right to 
use tribal funds except as authorized by Congress. We author- 
ize the appropriation. There are a few exceptions and a few x 
specific purposes which I have not in mind just now. 

Mr. FREAR. They took in this case $100,000 from the tribal 
funds. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The statute provides that no money shall be 
expended from Indian tribal funds without appropriation by 
Congress, except to equalize allotments for the education of 
the children in accordance with existing law, all of which are 
continued in full force and effect, provided it shall not change 
existing law as to the Five Civilized Tribes. Otherwise the 
money can not be used from tribal funds except through 
appropriations by Congress. 

Mr. FREAR. On page 51 of the hearings the table there 
states from tribal funds for motor cars, in addition to what 
comes from appropriations, $100,370. The gentleman will 
notice that in the last statement tabulated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But there must be an authorization some- 
where. I have not that just in mind. 

Mr. FREAR. The question I had in mind is to ascertain 
what authority or limitation of authority there is upon the 
bureau in cases of that kind, and from where the expenditures 
may be made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The particular point the gentleman asks 
about is on page 51 of the hearings, of $100,000 for purchase 
of vehicles and their repairs and operation. I have not in 
mind now any express authorization or limitation, but it must 
come in this way. That hundred thousand dollars can only be 
expenditures under authorized appropriations. For instance, 
if there is an authorization of $100,000 for the cost of adminis- 
tration of a certain tribe, a portion of that $100,000 might be 
available for the purchase of automobiles and their operation. 

Mr. FREAR. Under an item of this kind. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think this $100,000 must be made up in 
this way, but if it is satisfactory to the gentleman I shall check 
that up and make an addition to my remarks and give the 
gentleman the information he asks. 

Mr. FREAR. It is not because of objection to the particular 
automobile item, but I want to know what is the general law 
and power of the bureau under reimbursable funds, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have asked them to make a definite 
statement as to what expenditures were made from tribal funds 
without authorization of Congress, but I have not carried the 
exceptions in my mind. I am satisfied this item is drawn from 
an authorized appropriation of tribal funds, but I shall put in 
a formal statement, — 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 


ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That to meet possible emergencies, not exceeding $100,000 of the 
appropriations made by this act for support of reservation and non- 
reservation schools, for school and agency buildings, and for preserva- 
tion of health among Indians, shall be available, upon approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for replacing any buildings, equipment, sup- 
plies, livestock, or other property of those activities of the Indian 
Service above referred to which may be destroyed or rendered unservice- 
able by fire, flood, or storm: Provided, That the limit of $7,500 for new 
construction contained in the appropriation for Indian school buildings 
shall not apply to such emergency expenditures: And procided further, 
That any diversions of appropriations made hereunder shall be reported 
to Congress in the annual Budget. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
werd to make another inquiry. That is a new provision, is 
it not? I have a note here that it is new in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it was new a year ago. This is the 
second time it has been in the bill, 

Mr. FREAR. Have there been any expenditures under that 
item? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There was one expenditure made under it 
this year. 

Mr. FREAR. That is about 85,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Five thousand dollars for a building some- 
where. 

Mr. FREAR. Is it cumulative, so that this money will con- 
tinue to accumulate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not. Nothing accumulates. This is 
not an appropriation; it is an authority to transfer not more 
than $100,000 in the course of a year, Of course, at the end 
of the year, that ends that. The committee believe it is a 
desirable provision. For instance, on a reservation or at an 
Indian school a building may burn. Say, a dairy barn burns. 
Instead of waiting six months for Congress to make an appro- 
priation for a new dairy barn, if the department feels it is 
urgent enough, it can transfer the five or six thousand dollars 
from some other appropriation, and, of course, have that much 
less to spend for other purposes, and repair the barn. 

Mr. FREAR. There is no question about the purpose of it. 
It was only a question of whether it is cumulative, 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not cumulative. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPENSES OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS 

For expenses of the Board of Indian Commisstoners, $11,000, of 
which amount not to exceed 87,800 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. That amount of $11,000, which I understand is an 
increase of $1,000 over last year, page 57 of the hearings, pro- 
vides for $7,800, or not to exceed that, in the District of 
Columbia, which leaves $3,200 only for this investigation. In 
other words, more than double the amount authorized for in- 
vestigation purposes is used for salaries. What is this com- 
mission doing? I am not criticizing it at all, but ask whether 
that is a fair distribution of the $11,000. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The gentleman understands that the Board 
of Indian Commissioners is a board of civilians. It is a board 
of high standing throughout the country, who serve without 
compensation, who give more or less limited time to investiga- 
tions in the field. The members of the board are men and 
women of standing. They go wherever they desire in the 
field—to reservations, schools, or hospitals. They are entirely 
free of any supervision of the Indian Bureau. One commis- 
sioner goes this year to one reservation and another to another, 
They make their reports and render a report, which is in my 
hands. During the year they have made a number of investi- 
gations and visits. They present their recommendations as 
to changes needed, and each year when our committee holds 
hearings we’ ask the secretary of that board to sit in while 
the Indian bill is before us and present such suggestions as 
he may desire, and in the hearings will be found a statement 
from him and such recommendations, The expenditure, it is 
true, is mainly for the salary roll. There is $4,000 for the sec- 
retary, Mr. McDowell; $2,100 for one clerk, and $1,560 for 
another. The total salary roll is $7,660. Then there is an 
item of $100 for sundry supplies and $75 for communication 
service and $3,165 for traveling expenses. That impresses me 
as being sufficient for the board's traveling expenses, going the 
way they do. 

Mr. FREAR. That is the point I had in mind—whether that 
was sufficient for them, with 200 reservations. If they do 
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much traveling around, it occurred to me $3,200 was a limited 
amount. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not feasible for them to spend all of 
their time or any great proportion, the whole board not going, 
but just one to this reservation and another to that. Their 
expenses are not large, and I suppose when they are on the 
reservations there is no charge to the Government, They are 
taken care of by the regular transportation facilities, There 
has been no complaint from the board with reference to that. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, on March 4, 1926, I submitted to 
the House a resolution for an investigation of the management 
of the Indian Bureau by a congressional committee, and gave 
detailed testimony to support definite and serious charges of 
maladministration made against the bureau management. I be- 
lieve all charges so made were true, and, if so, a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Indian Bureau should be had. Many of the 
charges were based upon information received from Indians, 
from a study of the laws now governing the Indians of the 
country, from statements of other Members, and in the case of 
palpable frauds like the $100,000 Navajo Indian charge for a 
Lees Ferry bridge from Senators personally familiar with the 
facts. In other cases information was furnished by officials 
of the Indian Defense Association and other organizations. In 
several speeches I set forth affidavits and evidence then avail- 
able to support the charges, 

All witnesses and complainants stated to me substantially 


the facts as then given to the House. 


On April 10 following Indian Commissioner Burke in a three- 
hour speech before the Indian Affairs Committee of the House 
gave what purported to be a defense of the Indian Bureau, 
His speech was a curious admission by confession and avoidance 
of my charges of maladministration. 

On April 23, in the House, I answered specifically the speech 
made by Commissioner Burke the previous week and therein 
restated and repeated every charge of neglect and oppression 
made against the Indian Bureau in resolution of March 4, 1926, 
which asked for an investigation of the burean. 

I therein charged— 

First. That the Indian Bureau, without possible excuse, rec- 
ommended the confiscation of $100,000 of Navajo Indian funds. 

Second. The Indian Bureau has recommended and secured 
from Congress other Indian reimbursement charges against 
the Navajos, Pueblos, and other Indian tribes as reprehensible 
and indefensible as the $100,000 Navajo item. 

Third. The Indian Bureau approved and helped manage a 
scandalous settlement of over $1,000,000 of the property of 
Jackson Barnett, a half-witted Indian, the terms of which were 
as reprehensible of an allotted Indian’s property as charges 
made against tribal property. 

Fourth. The Indian Bureau has practically exclusive control 
of $90,000,000 of money and securities and $1,650,000,000 of 
Indian property held in trust for what it terms 225,000 “ in- 
competent” Indians. No right of court review or appeal from 
the burean’s arbitrary decision is given to a single Indian, 

Fifth. A telegram by Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, to 
President Coolidge was unqualifiedly true wherein he com- 
plained that a Wisconsin Indian charged with a—misdemeanor 
was fastened with ball and chain in a foul, insauitary cell 
6 by 9 feet in size. Evidence of this fact is practically 
undisputed. 

Sixth. I charged that a ball anch chain were used for punish- 
ing an Indian on the Fort Peck Reservation, charged with 
a misdemeanor. 

Seventh, Evidence that Commissioner Burke and Mr. Meritt by 
threats and intimidation endeavored to smother the facts last 
cited, and startling affidavits of the Indian Bureau's intimida- 
tion of Indian witnesses in Washington were also submitted. 

Eighth. The Indian Bureau has possession of an amazing 
report by the American Red Cross on Indian Bureau neglect 
and inefficiency affecting the health of Indian tribes, which 
has been smothered, and Senators and Members who have 
asked to inspect the report have been refused that right. 

Ninth. The Indian Bureau has failed and neglected the 
health and care of Indians in Wisconsin, California, Arizona, 
and other States, as set furth in statements of reputable medi- 
cal witnesses and commissions, none of which were disputed 
in Commissioner Burke's three-hour speech, excepting a refer- 
ence by him to the Pima Tribe, that was incorrect. 

Tenth. The Indian Bureau has caused to be introduced bill 
H. R. 7826, that as prepared provides all Indians on reser- 
vations may be tried by $10 a month “judges” and sentenced 
to six months in jail in addition to a $100 fine for disobeying 
rules or regulations of the bureau. No right to a jury trial, 
attorney, bail, or appeal guaranteed under the Constitution 
is afforded by that bill, which was opposed by every Indian 


1926 


tribe represented in Washington, excepting one white attorney 
for some Indians in South Dakota, the home State of Mr. Burke. 

Eleventh. The Indian Bureau approved a grossly unjust 
Indian oil leasing bill, affecting 22,000,000 acres of Indian res- 
ervations, and while oil men and bureau officials urged its 
passage before House and Senate committees, not one Indian 
representative of any tribe was called or heard on the bill. 

Twelfth. The Indian Bureau under existing law and custom 
has practically unlimited control of the person and property of 
225,000 Indians, excepting in case of eight felonies, without right 
to jury, court appeal, or judicial review in determining matters 
2 “competency” or rights guaranteed every other American 
citizen. 

Thirteenth. Complaints against the Indian Bureau lodged by 
Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, Blackfeet and Flathead In- 
dians of Montana, and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, and 
other tribes, were not answered or referred to by Commis- 
sioner Burke in his three hours of uninterrupted speech. 

Again I ask that my resolution of investigation of the Indian 
Bureau by Congress be passed and all facts disclosed in order 
that remedial legislation may be had and the Indians of Amer- 
ica given a self-supporting, self-respecting, and constructive 
program to fit them for duties of citizenship, which citizenship 
Congress has conferred on them by law. 


THE INDIAN BUREAU’S IRON-HAND CONTROL 


In speech of April 23 I further stated that under the Indian 
Bureau's iron-handed control the American Indian is abso- 
lutely unable to help himself and will remain perpetually under 
harsh bureau control, even as he has for over 70 years, with 
worse conditions confronting him than ever before. I set forth 
this control specifically as follows: The present commissioner 
has $90,000,000 in money and securities and $1,650,000,000 of 
e property, according to his own report, which he admin- 
sters. 

Indian tribal lands can not be leased or sold by him with- 
out the tribe’s or congressional consent, nor can tribal funds 
be expended save by the consent of Congress, But when 
Navajo bridge items and irrigation, highway, and other laws 
unknown to the Indians are recommended by the bureau and 
passed by Congress this consent is of little value to the Indian. 
A protest is all he could make in any event. Indians who have 
been given their citizenship, and that includes all Indians 
since 1924, are still kept in leading strings. The 225,000 “re- 
stricted ” Indians, including those holding allotments, have no 
rights of property excepting in name. 

Let us see what the facts disclose: The allotted lands can 
all be leased by the Indian Bureau without the consent of 
their Indian owners. These lands can be secretly leased, they 
can be leased without competition and sometimes without con- 
sideration, save the supposed improvement resulting from the 
white man’s use of the land. 

The land of a dead Indian allottee can be sold by the Indian 
Bureau without the consent of the heirs. That is the custom. 

The will of an allotted Indian has no validity until approved 
by the Indian Bureau, and the bureau can destroy the will 
without court review. 

The Indian Bureau determines the heirs of an allottee, and 
there is no court review. 

The allotted Indian can not hypothecate his property, which 
is held or controlled by the Indian Bureau. 

The allotted Indian’s contracts or leases are void until 
approyed by the Indian Bureau in so far as they involve trust 
property. 

The allotted Indian’s funds are in the hands of the Indian 
Bureau, and can be disposed of by the bureau without inter- 
ference by the Indian or reference to Congress, except where 
special laws direct cash payments to be made. 

The allotted Indian can have no accounting from the Indian 
Bureau, his official guardian. 

The Indian tribe can not hire lawyers to represent its 
interests without the approval of the Indian Bureau. 

The allotted Indian can not be declared competent or able to 
care for his own property or secure possession therefor without 
the approval of the Indian Bureau. 

I believe I have fairly stated the Indian’s rights, or rather 
lack of rights, that go with his new American citizenship. 

The fact that no court review or oversight is permitted in 
any of the above cases, save in a partial way in Oklahoma, and 
that the Indian and his property are under exclusive bureau 
control, even to the determination of “competency,” is a mon- 
strous proposal not found elsewhere in the world. 

During last summer I traveled over many reservations on a 
journey by automobile of about 4,500 miles and covered about 
20 Indian reservations in the States of Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
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New Mexico, Arizona, and California. I saw conditions of 
maladministration that can not be successfully defended before 
any congressional committee or before any other intelligent 
audience. These I will discuss later. 

The three-hour uninterrupted defense of Commissioner Burke 
last April before the Indian Committee was of especial interest 
because his lengthy discourse of confession and avoidance 
furnished confirmation of my charges hereinbefore set forth. 
However much I have differed from Mr. Burke as to the facts 
when criticizing his administration of Indian Affairs, I have 
given him credit for some attempt at honest statement, how- 
ever much we differ in our views on Indian welfare. 

MR. MERITT AND MR. BURKE 


Mr. Meritt, his assistant, has been in the Indian Office for a 
number of years, serving under both Commissioner Sells and 
Commissioner Burke. Meritt claims Mr. Burke is the best 
chief he has served under, which is a proper tribute to every 
new superior. Mr. Meritt is generally regarded by Senators 
and Members not satisfied with Indian Bureau administration 
to be the real power in the bureau and to be responsible for 
conditions that have invited much criticism, although done in 
the names of Mr. Burke or Secretary Work, who approved 
matters formally placed before them. 

Such Senators and Members dissatisfied with Indian affairs 
quite generally agree that the name of the assistant chief 
should be written Demerit and not Meritt and they point to 
many cases, each within his own observation, that leads them 
to that opinion, 

Mr. Meritt recently traveled 6,000 miles to California and 
back to appear before several audiences in the West for the 
avowed purpose of defending the Indian Bureau. The unique 
“defense” he read from manuscript was largely a dispute of 
some of my alleged criticisms of the bureau. No notices of his 
defense so made would deserve the attention of the House 
excepting to the extent that it gives further insight into the 
conduct of the Indian Bureau. Prior to reading his prepared 
address Mr. Meritt was handed a list of questions by the Oak- 
land Forum to which he was asked to speak. These he did not 
answer. I have attached them to my remarks and they are an 
indictment of the Indian Bureau that should be answered before 
a congressional committee, where answers can be entered. 

A brief examination of Meritt's bureau defense which oc- 
cupied over an hour in its reading disclosed that his paper 
prepared in Washington apparently in collaboration with Com- 
missioner Burke, is not responsive to any of the direct charges 
of bureau maladministration hereinbefore set forth. Nor does 
it attempt to answer any of the 100 questions presented to Mr. 
Meritt by the California people. The bureau’s second defense 
now read by Meritt is a curious attempt to select sentences from 
isolated remarks I am alleged to have made without specifying 
where or when such remarks were made. It does not approach 
the dignity of a smoke screen but is important because it shows 
the character and purposes of men who now control the Indian 
Bureau. Evasion and misstatement disclose that such agencies 
are unsafe and untrustworthy in any governmental capacity. 
To leave Indians to their tender mercies is to abandon all 
responsibility which Congress and the country owes to these 
wards of the Government. 

The most inane example of artful dodging ever sprung on 
innocent though not unsophisticated audiences was disclosed 
when Mr. Burke's representative, Mr. Meritt, discussed Indian 
welfare before the gatherings in California. No reply was 
offered by him to definite charges directed against the Indian 
Bureau and specifically made on the floors of Congress. 
Childish evasive generalities were alone offered. One hundred 
questions touching conditions of Indians in California and else- 
where were signed and presented to Mr. Meritt by leading 
citizens of that State, practically all of which were ignored in 
his discussion of purported remarks I was alleged by him to 
have made at some time and some unknown place, and which, 
on questioning, he admitted were gleaned from newspapers or 
some other source—but none taken from the express specific 
charges made by me before the House. The Oakland Forum 
questions, still unanswered, are attached to these remarks. 

The stenographie record of Mr. Meritt’s speech recently re- 
ceived, covering 124 pages of typewriting, I believe will give a 
better insight into Indian Bureau methods and misleading 
propaganda than any charges, however well confirmed from 
outside sources, That record, together with the alleged defense 
of the bureau by Mr. Burke, and the failure of both men to an- 
swer charges of malfeasance, makes up a record worthy of the 
study of any congressional investigating committee, though it 
might escape a whitewashing “research” if conducted by a 
group of Mr. Burke's or Mr, Work’s friends. 


MR. MERITT AROUSED INTEREST IN THE WEST 


The highest testimonial accorded Mr. Meritt's carefully pre- 
pared readings came in the form of increased activities by the 
California Indian Defense Association, comprehensively, and 
resentfully, as disclosed by the line of questioning from Meritt's 
auditors. Following his reading and questioning in Los Angeles 
the immediate effect, I am informed, was evidenced by the or- 
ganization in Pasadena of an enthusiastic and vigorous branch 
of the Indian Defense Association with the daughter of former 
Indian Commissioner Leupp for its secretary. During Com- 
missioner Leupp's administration steps toward emancipating 
the Indians and improving their status and condition were 
taken and promised well for these wards of the Nation. 
Under the present “hard-boiled” administration as it is gen- 
erally termed, the Indian's future is hopeless, while apart from 
bulletins of paper prospects, the present Burke-Meritt bureau- 
cratic control has been worse than ever before. 

No more positive evidence of misconduct and maladministra- 
tion by the Indian Bureau could be asked than discloséd by 
Meritt's bureau statement and answers to questions propounded 
by his andiences, I have no purpose of answering his personal 
criticisms but will briefly analyze his “defense,” which in itself 
confirms the charges I have made by the palpable half truths it 
contains. 

This I submit is a correct picture of Indian Bureau adminis- 
tration methods. I shall briefly discuss every point or quotation 
in their order as presented by Meritt. This is not because of 
any influence exerted by him on any audience but that in any 
investigation by a committee of Congress the charges, answer, 
and reply will make an Indian welfare issue to be determined by 
the committee. 

Again I ask for an exhaustive inyestigation into the Indian 
problem by a congressional committee that will at the outset be 
made acquainted with the methods and views of both Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Meritt. 

MR. MERITT READ FOR MR, BURKE 


Meritt read his address in California at the direction of 
Burke (see p. 418, hearing, 69th Cong., 2d sess., Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 1928) and Mr. Burke doubtless reviewed 
Meritt’s proposed remarks, which were generously furnished in 
advance to the press so that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
already indicted by the previous “defense” made before the 
committee, is responsible for the carefully prepared“ defense“ 
of the assistant. Both chief and assistant are in the same boat, 
and on their own statements both should be brought before a 
real investigation committee and not before the whitewash “ re- 
sear-h" committee urged by Commissioner Burke and named 
by Secretary Work, presumably at Mr. Burke’s request. Mr. 
Burke's efforts to escape a real investigation by having another 
friendly approval expressed of his bureau gives a clear insight 
into bureau methods that always oppose the light. 

Let me preface an analysis of Mr. Meritt’s bureau defense, 
as well as I did my previous analysis of Mr. Burke's defense, by 
saying that in neither case have I sought help from any 
philanthropic Indian welfare organization, nor from any of 
their officers. Any lawyer with knowledge of the record, the 
law, and the facts could do the same equally well, perhaps 
better, but I submit that any lawyer or investigation agency 
looking for the truth will find it substantially as I have stated 
in my charges against the Indian Bureau. These charges, as 
heretofore set forth in several speeches, are due to no personal 
animosity toward Mr. Burke or anyoue in his bureau, but be- 
cause of the hopeless condition of the American Indians after 
70 years of Indian Bureau misgovernment. 

THE BUREAU’S ARMY OF POLITICAL EMPLOYEES 


On page 7, Mr. Meritt’s defense before the Oakland Forum 
he says I charged the Indian Bureau with having an army of 
political employees. He answered. “ Mr. Frear’s army of po- 
litical employees dwindles down to 2 out of nearly 5,000 
when the facts are known.“ The two political employees he 
names ure Messrs. Burke and Meritt. All of the 4,958 remain- 
ing employees of his bureau he says are nonpolitical. That is 
a play on words. If any of the 4,958 employees are not loyal, 
openly or ostensibly, to Burke and Meritt, then out they go, 
if they can be gotten rid of, and from statements made to me 
personally by employees on reservations who disagree with 
bureau methods, that is the result. Frequently they are trans- 
ferred at their own expense, with their families, to distant 
reservations, and as one voluntarily said to me, if they have 
trouble with the bureau they lose their retirement privileges. 
To say that these employees are not bound by the closest ties 
of self-preservation to Burke and Meritt is to deny a self-evi- 
dent fact, although when assured of no betrayal of their names 
or views, many who could not safely be called as witnesses 
gave to me valuable information not to be had from either Mr, 
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Burke or Mr. Meritt. I repeat, my statement was strictly true 
that “Indian Bureau control is effected by an army of politi- 
cal employees, good, indifferent, and sometimes bad.” In fact, 
that is a generous estimate of Mr. Burke’s bureaucracy army, 
and that is the bureau's first answer to the specific charges of 
ill-treatment of Indians I have made before the House. 

Mr. Meritt next quotes disapprovingly my alleged statement 
that “The heavy death loss has been neglected, so that to-day 
the Indians are only skeleton tribes.” He does not say when 
or where this two-line statement was made by me nor give any 
data nor page of quotations. From the Commonwealth Club, 
June 8, 1926, publication, a club representing 4,000 leading 
members of California, I find an answer to his question, which 
is only one of many on that subject. 

The Club says: 


These 18,000 Indians are the sole survivors of about 200,000 who 
lived in California * * in 1849. 


INDIAN BUREAU REPORTS CONFIDENTIAL 


I have not charged Mr. Meritt or Mr. Burke with the deaths 
of all the 182,000 California Indians who died since 1849 over 
and above the birth rate. I have stated self-evident facts relat- 
ing to present manhandling of Indians and am prepared to give 
specific cases in and out of California where the Indian Bureau 
of to-day is responsible for needless Indian deaths, That will 
be for an investigating committee to examine and verify, but 
in explaining to his audience why neither Mr. Burke nor him- 
self would permit Senator JouNnson, of California, Senator 
KIxd, of Utah, nor Congressman Swina, of California, to see a 
health report on file in the bureau prepared by Florence Patter- 
son, former chief of the Red Cross Service in Rumania, and 
who made a startling report of Indian neglect, ill health, and 
deaths, Mr. Meritt says, page 79 of his speech: 


It is the policy ¿f the department not to make public the reports of 
inspecting officials unless some one can show a direct interest und let 
the department know the reasons why they want the report. I think 
you can get cooperation from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
especially if you will call at the office I think you can see most any- 
thing we have there, 


Senators and Members may see most anything that Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Meritt believe will not reflect on the burean. 
Page Senators JoHNson, Kine, and Representative Swing. To 
this unique bureaucratic advice the chairman of the Cali- 
fornia meeting responded, “It is a rather long way to go to 
Washington.” Particularly is this true when the facts were 
refused to two Senators and one Congressman on the ground. 
That is the bureau's second answer to the specific charges I 
have made of Indian neglect. 

(3) Page 7, Mr. Meritt next quotes me as saying at some 
time and place unnamed: 


That the Indian agents appoint Indian judges at $10 per month 
to carry out the policy of oppression, and that the Indians are without 
jury, without attorney, without bail, and without right of appeal. 


EMPLOYMENT BY INDIANS OF ATTORNEYS 


He answers this specifice charge by saying that any restricted 
Indian has the right to employ an attorney, but neglects to 
say no “incompetent” Indian can make a contract to be paid 
for by his property the bureau absolutely controls without the 
O. K. of the Indian officials, and practically every dollar be- 
longing to the average 225,000 incompetent Indians’ funds is 
under the control of the bureau. When arrested and jailed ona 
reservation, 50 miles or more from any attorney, the Indian 
is absolutely helpless. Mr. Meritt can not show, I predict, two 
eases within two years among the 200 tribes of Indians where 
an attorney was hired and paid for out of funds in the Indian 
Commissioner's hands for defense of an Indian who had been 
arrested by any Indian judge. 

The charge is repeated that the Indian so arrested is prac- 
tically defenseless, 

Meritt next said that there is “an appeal” from the Indian 
judge appointed by the agent. The Indian when arrested and 
condemned by a $10 Indian judge appointed by the agent, 
Meritt says can appeal to the agent (7), next to Mr. Burke (?), 
next to the Secretary of the Interior (2). Not one such appeal 
has ever reached Secretary Work during his term of office, I 
assert. If so, he would presumably follow Mr. Meritt’s recom- 
mendation, and Meritt would stand by the bureau’s agent who 
appointed the “judge.” That is the only “appeal” the Indian 
Bureau or existing law allows to 225,000 American citizens, 

Again I say every Indian brought before a $10 reservation 
Indian judge, appointed by the agent, is without any attorney. 
He is not tried under any known legal practice; does not know 
the bureau's rule or law in many cases he is said to have vio: 
lated; has no right to bail; and has no right of appeal to any 
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court. He remains in the jail sometimes with ball and chain 
punishment, helpless and under the absolute control of the 
bureau, and yet Congress has given to every American Indian 
full rights of citizenship granted under the Constitution. 

Once when prosecuting a man for false representations his 
direct examination showed he had money in “a bank.” When 
I asked on cross-examination what bank, he replied “sand 
bank.” That is the character of Meritt’s Indian “appeal” to 
Mr. Burke or Mr. Work. A sort of bank or bunk appeal never 
exercised by any Indian. The Indian Bureau is condemned out 
of Mr. Meritt’s mouth by such evasive answers. The only pro- 
tection for an Indian is found on page 94 of Meritt’s novel 
bureau defense when he says— 


If an Indian has been confined in a jail by an Indian court, I think 
he would have the right to have a writ of habeas corpus issued in the 
Federal court. 


Meritt “thinks” that under the Constitution after an In- 
dian is illegally locked up with ball and chain a Federal court 
can release him if he has money and can find an attorney to 
bring habeas corpus proceedings. That is the policy of all 
bureau control. 

The frivolous character of the bureau's defense is well illus- 
trated by these “points,” made in the order they were read 
by him to his California audiences, 

(4) Page 8, Meritt’s bureau defense next quotes me as saying 
somewhere at some time unnamed— 


From present prospects the bureau will not lose its job or its con- 
trol of the person and property of the Indians for hundreds of years 
to come, if the Indians live that long. 

HOW LONG WILL INDIAN BUREAU CONTROL 

Meritt answers that by saying the bureau has relinquished 
approximately one-third of the Indians of the United States 
during the last 20 years; and then follows his equally “sand 
bank” statement as to how an Indian can have his com- 
peteney“ tested. Prior to Mr. Meritt's connection with the 
bureau it may be that some effort to do justice in such matters 
was shown in Indian affairs, but during the past few years the 
number of so-called “incompetent” Indians kept under Mr. 
Meritt’s bureau control, absolute and ironclad, has increased. 

I quote Commissioner Sells, September 23, 1919, Snyder in- 
vestigation committee hearings, page 40: 

There are now under the administration of the Indian Bureau prac- 
tically 220,000 Indians, There have been within the several years 
9,000 * + + declared competent. 


In the 1927 appropriation hearings held on the Indian bill 
before the House committee, page 96, Commissioner Burke tes- 
tified “there are approximately 225,000 restricted Indians.” 

If Sells in 1919 was right in his estimate that 220,000 incom- 
petent Indians were then under control of the bureau, of which 
‘Meritt was then an assistant, and if Burke was right in 1925 
in his estimate that he then controlled 225,000 Indians, it will 
be well to amend my estimate of hundreds of years of bureau 
control. That control will last through all eternity for the 
225,000 and an increasing number of “incompetent” Indians. 
Yet these Indians have no control of the $1,600,000,000 in 
property held by the Indian Bureau. That is a question for any 
investigating committee to consider and to recommend a change 
in the Government’s policy, for Burke and Meritt determine 
such alleged“ incompetency“ and no court review is permitted 
under existing law. 

BUREAU STATISTICS OF “ INCOMPETENTS ” AND WEALTH 


In like manner Meritt speaks of “ per capita wealth” of the 
Indians. A comparative handful of Indians with oil leases are 
wealthy, and the total increase in Indian wealth, he says, in one 
year was 50 per cent (p. 52, commissioner’s report, 1925), 
yet nine-tenths of the 225,000 restricted Indians are not among 
the handful of fortunate oil magnates. Many tribes, in fact, 
are far worse off than they were a few years ago, if the reim- 
bursable items charged against them are to be collected, 

No more absurd statement, I repeat, has ever been voiced 
than Mr. Meritt’s glowing shadow-boxing picture of increased 
property per capita. Nine out of ten Indians, or probably 95 
per cent, do not participate in any such increase, and all of 
the increase in wealth of Indian oil owners is held under the 
Indian Bureau's control’ by existing law. No review by any 
court is permitted. 

Messrs. Burke, Meritt, et al, declare that any criticism 
of the ridiculous “ incompetency ” supervision is a proposal to 
release all Indians and turn them adrift. In six years the 
number of Indians under bureau control has increased from 
220,000 to 225,000, whereas in several years previous to 1919 
Sells testified the number had been decreased 9,000. 

Any constructive plan for the purpose of making our Indian 
citizens self-supporting would not seek to extend control over 
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more Indians, but would endeavor to relieve the Government 
rapidly from such control. Not to release all the 225,000 So- 
called incompetent immediately, but where the Indian measures 
up in intelligence and honesty with Messrs.. Meritt or Burke, 
I say without reflection, for instance, they might safely be 
released. If so I predict the number of “competent” Indians 
will reach many thousands, all of whom should have the full 


protection of their person and property given to other citizens 


under the Constitution. 


The Indians need court protection not only against $10. 


Indian judges, but they need court protection against bureau- 
crats who to-day alone pass upon an Indian's “ competency” 
without any right to court review. 

(5) Mr. Meritt, page 9 of his written address, next quotes 
me as saying: 


The power to employ an attorney, like the power over person and 
property, must haye the approval of the Indian Bureau, which, in 
effect, names the Indian's lawyer who is to protect the Indian against 
the bureau. 


His answer in effect is a defense of this un-American, uncon- 
stitutional power and not a dispute as to the power. I let the 
statement stand without argnment and ask what other Amer- 
ican citizens are so controlled in their person or property or in 
choice of attorneys? No Indian can make any contract for an 
attorney, I repeat, to bind his property under bureau control 
without the approval of the burean. The bureau thereby pro- 
tects itself against any alleged objectionable attorney. That is 
bureaucracy gone mad. 

(6) Mr. Meritt, on page 10 of his remarks, quotes me as say- 
ing somewhere at some unnamed place— 


No Indian is called before the congressional committees by the bureau. 
A BUREAU MISSTATEMENT PURPOSELY MADE 


This alleged sentence standing by itself he answers by say- 
ing that quite a number of Indians have been brought to Wash- 
ington in times past for the purpose of testifying before 
Indian committees. Then, with mock indignation, he says this 
is ‘misrepresentation.” Of course, the quotation appearing by 
itself, without date or page of alleged speech, does not mean 
anything nor was such statement without qualification ever 
made. On the great Indian oil bill, Navajo bridge bill, and 
others the statement is true as it was made. 

The following question and answer disclose how Meritt was 
called and stumbled when the above alleged quotation was chal- 
7 ip as not correct, Page 102 of his stenographic report 
reads: 


Mr. Column. Am I correct in quoting you in that Mr. Frrar said no 
Indians were called before the committees of Congress by the bureau? 

Mr. Mrntrr. I got that from some speech made by Mr. FREAR, and 
that is the substance of his remark. 

Mr. CoLLIER. The Indian Commissioner took a position that Mr. 
Frear deemed unwise. In that instance no Indian was called, none of 
the interested Indians, and no Indian was called before the committees 
of Congress. 

Mr. MERITT. I assure you it was not my intention to misquote Mr. 
FREAR, but I read that statement somewhere in his address or else in 
the publication gotten out by the Commonwealth Club. 


Mr. Meritt not only misquoted but knew he misquoted in 
reference to the Indians who came to Washington to appear 
before committees. I charged that on a matter involving many 
millions of dollars of oil leases no Indians were called to testify, 
but that the bureau’s agent, Mr. Hagerman, was called in 2,000 
miles and testified that the Indians would willingly pay 50 per 
cent tax on their royalties, which is declared uutrue by all 
the Indians I have met. I also charged that no Indian was 
called on the Navajo $100,000 bridge item and other charges 
of like character that were saddled on the Indians without their 
knowledge and by the Indian Bureau. Again Mr. Meritt is dis- 
closed to have dodged the real issue by putting up a silly alleged 
quotation that he did not know where or when made, and that, 
like most of his answers, led into a blind alley. 

When the Indian oil leasing bill was before Congress no 
Indian was brought to Washington to testify on a measure 
affecting oil rights on 22,000,000 acres of Indian lands in many 
States and affecting many thousands of Indians. This bill the 
bureau approved while it contained a 3714 per cent tax charge 
against the Indians oil royalty and a 5 per cent royalty on a 
portion of the Navajo oil fields. I further stated in my speech 
of April 23 this year that 


The Indian Bureau brought a white witness over 2,000 miles to say 
to the Senate committee that members of an Indian tribe would consent 
to give 50 per cent of their ofl royalties, if necessary, in lieu of taxes. 


Meritt did not and will not deny either charge before a 
congressional investigating committee. Why did not the Indian 
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Bureau bring one Indian witness out of many thousands of 
intelligent Indians affected by the bill to tell the truth to Con- 
gress and why did it seek to give away enormously valuable 
Indian rights based on the unsupported testimony of Mr. Hager- 
man who is one of the most active and useful of the bureau's 
“army” of political employees? Why did Meritt not answer 
that specific charge to his California audiences? 
(7) Mr. Meritt next quotes me as saying— 


The Jackson Barnett case is another scandal unique and original. 
It was investigated by the House Indian Committee two or three 
years ago and the committee whitewashed Burke. 


A CONSPICUOUS CASK OF ALLEGED INDIAN BUREAU CONSPIRACY 


Meritt then devotes several pages to his explanation of the 
Barnett case. The court dismissed the suit brought to protect 
Barnett on the ground that Burke was Barnett's sole guardian 
and no court review is possible under existing law of Mr. 
Burke's maladministration. 

Barnett is described by everyone as a simple-minded Indian, 
about 70 years of age. He was made drunk and kidnaped and 
married by a woman in Oklahoma. The record in court and 
before the Indian Bureau was sufficient to call for every pro- 
tection that could be given this really “incompetent” Indian. 
Yet he was brought to Washington, and here Mr. Burke, of the 
Indian Bureau, approved a division of Barnett’s property, 
reaching $1,100,000, wherein the new wife was given $550,000 
and a Baptist mission was given $550,000, with a life interest to 
Barnett. The gift of his property and its approval by the 
bureau was challenged by many parties. I am not attempting 
again to cover the facts set forth on pages 5 and 6 of my 
speech of April 23, none of which were disputed, even to 
the statement from Attorney General Sargent in the New 
York Times, in which he was quoted as saying: 

Anna Laura Lowe took Barnett from his home in Oklahoma in 
February, 1920, and then to Coffeyville, Kans., and went through a 
purported marriage ceremony with Barnett, notwithstanding his men- 
tal incompetence and almost total ignorance. Afterwards she en- 
gaged Harold McGuggan, a Coffeyville lawyer, to negotiate with the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire from Barnett’s estate the 
$1;100,000 in bonds. 


From the Washington Star of Friday, November 19, 1926, 
I quote: 

Walters (representing the Oklahoma guardian), replying to Rogers's 
avowal that the action was Illegally brought because no fraud was 
alleged, declared that while the original bill of complaint did not 
specifically allege fraud it inferred that Charles H. Burke, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, had been a party to a conspiracy to com- 
mit fraud. »In a subsequent bill of complaint this infer- 
ence was withdrawn and allegation against Albert B. Fall and M. L. 
Mott, counsel for the Creek Nation, also were deleted. * * * “I 
have endeavored most studiously,” Rogers said, “to avoid charging 
any governmental official with fraud. In view of the evidence, I don't 
know whether in this case it was cupidity or stupidity, but if it was 
not fraud it was at least gross indiscretion.” 


COMMISSIONER BURKE’S CLOSE FRIEND MR. MOTT 


An Associated Press account of the case then pending in 
the New York court is found in the Washington Post of Novem- 
ber 17, wherein it states: 

Plaintiff counsel related that at the same time Barnett made his gift 
to the mission society he gave a like amount of money to his wife. 
She was said to have deposited $200,000 of this to her own account 
in the Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C., and to have paid 
$150,000 to Harold G. MeGuggan, an attorney of Coffeyville, Kans., 
accused by the plaintiff to be a prime mover in a conspiracy to get 
money from Barnett. * * It was said McGuggan turned $50,000 
of the money he received from Mrs. Barnett over to M. L. Mott, de- 
scribed as a “close friend of Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles 
II. Burke.“ * Barnett's gifts, it was said, were approved by 
Albert Fall, as Secretary of the Interior, on the basis of allegedly mis- 
leading papers prepared by A. J. Ward, national counsel for the Creek 
Indian Tribe. 


If the Commissioner of Indian Affairs can escape an inves- 
tigation into the charge of conspiracy through a dismissal of 
guardianship proceedings in Oklahoma, because under the law 
Commissioner Burke is the guardian, with absolute control, then 
I ask what protection has an Indian like Barnett when the | 
guardian puts through a job like that charged in court; and if 
the guardian, Mr. Burke, is willing to give practically all of 
Barnett's property away, including to Mr. MeGuggan, who got 
$150,000, and Mott, the commissioner's friend, who got $50,000 
of the MeGuggan fee, then why keep 225,000 ‘other Indians in 
bondage under a claim they are not able to protect themselves 
but need the help of a guardian like Commissioner Burke or 
even Mr. Meritt? 
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THE ATTORNEY GENERAL PROSECUTES MA. BURKE 

The commissioner says in his report he, Burke, controls 
$1,600,000,000 of Indian property. No court review of his con- 
trol is possible under existing law. That condition ought not 
to exist. 

An amusing angle to the Barnett case lies in a long labored 
explanation offered by Mr. Burke before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Interior Department, hearings, pages 419 to 
433, covering 14 pages. Mr. Burke testified, on page 428: 


Mr. Cramton (interposing). Under what authority does the Depart- 
ment of Justice itself intervene in that suit? 

Mr. BURKE. On the theory that the Department of Justice is the 
department of the Government that has general authority to institute 
suits for the Government; that is, that the law provides that they shall 
appear in certain instances. I presume the President might direct the 
department 

Mr. Cramton (interposing). Has the President directed the Depart- 
ment of Justice to intervene in this instance? 

Mr. BURKE. I do not think he has. 

Mr. CramToy, But it is a case that involved the authority of a 
department of the Government? 

Mr. BURKE. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cramton. The Department of the Interior requested the Depart- 
ment of Justice to appear in support of its contention? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramton. And in support of its authority, as claimed by the 
Department of the Interior. But the Department of Justice has not 
done that, but has appeared in opposition to the course taken by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Burke. That is true. 


The Attorney General of the United States interyened to pro- 
tect Barnett, the Indian, from the scandalous “ settlement" 
made by Mr. Burke in Washington. 

Commissioner Burke did not know whether the President 
directed the Attorney General to bring suit to set aside Mr. 
Burke's settlement, but he was not asked, and an investigating 
committee should inquire if Mr. Burke did not go to the Presi- 
dent and ask to have the proceedings of the Attorney General 
Sargent against him dropped. The result, if so, of any such re- 
ported request may be judged from the continued intervention 
thereafter by the Justice Department in its effort to protect 
Barnett from the “settlement” negotiated through Mr. Burke 
as Indian Commissioner. If correct, it shows that neither the 
President of the United States nor the Attorney General have 
surrendered to an Indian Bureau that generally seeks to control 
congressional action. 

The specific charges made by me against the Indian Burean, 
I again submit, are not referred to by Mr. Meritt excepting 
incidentally. He tries a shadow-boxing method of taking al- 
leged newspaper reports of purported isolated remarks but does 
not join issue squarely on any one of a dozen or more definite 
charges submitted to the House. It is a squirming, dodg- 
ing policy that may sound plausible before an audience not 
familiar with the facts. but no investigating committee would 
be deceived by such tactics. I am, however, answering specifi- 
cally his “explanations” made to whatever alleged remarks of 
mine he takes exception. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU’S VICIOUS INDIAN JUDGE BILL 


To resume, Mr. Meritt's point“ No. 8,” on page 13 of his ad- 
dress, next quotes me as follows: 


Last session the Indian Bureau was more brazen than ever before 
and drew a bill, introduced by Chairman Leayirt, which gave $10-per- 
month judges, appointed by Indian agents, the right to sentence In- 
dians to six months in jail, and also to fine $100 additional for violat- 
ing rules of the agent of bureau or department. Without right of an 
attorney, without right of bail, or jury, or any appeal to any court, 
this bill drafted by Mr. Burke's bureau wiped out the last vestige of 
protection the Indian had. 

Here he quotes me correctly as saying “without right of 
appeal to any court.” Before this he said to his audience 
that I ignored that the arrested Indian had an appeal 
to Mr. Burke and Mr. Work. Not two appeals to Mr. Work 
have ever gone up in a single year, and not one ever re- 
versed, if so, whereas many cases in white courts are appealed 
from every jurisdiction, but the American Indian citizen has no 
appeal from the bureau's Indian “court” to any court. 

Meritt admits the bureau prepared the vicious judge bill intro- 
duced by Chairman Lxavrrr at the bureau's request, and I restate 
every charge made in the quotation, all of which are true as 
made. Further, many Indians appearing before the House com- 
mittee protested the bill, with the exception of one white attor- 
ney, a tribe's alleged spokesman from South Dakota, the home of 


| Mr. Burke. All others protested against the bureau's Indian 


judge bill. Further, the bureau did not attempt to bring the 
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bill to the floor of the House notwithstanding it is usually a 
time-honored custom to report measures prepared by or ap- 
proved by the bureau. 

I predict that when an investigation can be had the Indian 
Bureau judge bill as drawn by the bureau will be buried a hun- 
dred fathoms deep by the committee report. To-day, without 
law therefor, these $10 judges are hearing complaints and con- 
demning Indians without shadow of legal authority, whereas a 
substitute measure to give the Indian citizen substantially the 
same rights as white citizens in court was blocked by the bureau 
and not reported. Any desire of the bureau to do justice to 
the Indians or deal fairly with them may be judged from the 
record. 

THE BUREAU'S HIGHWAY ROBBERY OF THE NAVAJOS 


Next Mr, Meritt (No. 9), page 15, quotes me to his California 
audiences in stibstance correctly on the Lees Ferry bridge as 
saying: 

This legalized robbery of the Navajo Indians of $100,000 was made 
possible by the aid of Commissioner Burke and Secretary Work. Re- 
member, Burke in exclusive control of the Indians’ property, urged the 
passage of a bill of no benefit to the Indians that would take $100,000 
from the $116,000 in his hands if collected at once. 


That statement is literally true. Meritt says in reply the 
$100,000: will not be paid by the Navajo Indians for several 
years. That is characteristic bureau dodging and is not the 
point. I have said the bridge charge of $100,000 is “legalized 
robbery.” Senator Cameron in the Senate declared it to be 
“highway robbery.” Senator Bratton, also familiar with all 
the facts, in the Senate declared it to be “iniquitous.” Many 
others whom I quoted in my speeches of April 23 and prior 
thereto denounced the swindle committed on the Navajos and 
the brazen fraud committed on Congress. No one in either 
House defended the bill when the fraud was disclosed. 

The Lees Ferry bridge authorization item was slipped through 
the House with the bureau's express approval on January 21, 
1925, and February 14, 1925, it was passed by the Senate before 
its purpose and the $100,000 charge against the Navajo Indians 
was understood by either House or Senate. When the fraud 
perpetrated by the bureau on these Indians was disclosed in the 
omnibus bill the $100,000 Indian appropration for the bridge 
was opposed in both House and Senate. In the Senate, where 
more debate could be had, the Interior Department bill of over 
$262,000,000 was held up for about two weeks while the Navajo 
bridge item of $100,000, a fraudulent charge against the Indians, 
was sought to be stricken from the bill. The heavy pressure for 
all the other items in the great appropriation bill finally over- 
powered the Senators who sought to disclose and prevent the 
fraud. 

No man can face the facts and defend that fraud before any 
congressional investigating committee that knows procedure, 
and I trust a committee will go into this item, which in itself 
is a specific indictment of methods pursued by the Indian 
Bureau, Again, I repeat, not 1 Indian of over 28,000 Indians 
on the Navajo Reservation was called to Washington before 
the House or Senate committee to say that the Navajos would 
receive one dollar’s worth of benefit from this $200,000 bridge, 
one-half to be paid by the Indians, that with approaches may 
eventually cost the Navajos several hundred thousand dollars, 
all for the use of white tourists who visit the Grand Canyon. 

I further discuss my own recent trip across Lees Ferry else- 
where, but I now say no language can too strongly emphasize 
this fraud on the Indians, made with the approval of Commis- 
sioner Burke and his assistant Mr. Meritt. 

Meritt sought to defend an existing reimbursable charge 
against the Navajos, now reaching over $900,000, when the 
Indians had only $116,000 in 1925 to their credit. He said in 
substance and in defense of the bureau, the Government has 
made many large direct appropriations for the Indians. The 
Government did so under its treaty pledges, but that in no way 
excuses the Indian Bureau for being party to a conspicuous, 
indefensible fraud on the Indians by compelling them to pay 
$100,000 for a white tourist bridge. As well defend murder 
by saying it saved the murdered man a long life of penury and 
misery. 

INDIAN BUREAU’S APPROVAL OF THE VICIOUS OIL BILL 


Mr. Meritt (No. 10, p. 21) next quotes me as follows: 


An ‘oil leasing bill had the approval of Commissioner Burke last 

session wherein 3744 per cent of the Indians’ royalty of the 5 per cent 

` of the first section of land was to be paid in taxes on that part of the 
22,000,000 acres of Executive order Indian land that contained oll. 


The quotation is correct in substance, and the facts in them- 
selves are so outrageously unjust that Meritt's “defense” of an 
attempted fraud upon the Indians, reaching many millions of 
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dollars, would have no standing before a committee that under- 
stands the facts. The best evidence of the truth of this state- 
ment is found in the course of the bill before both Senate and 
House committees. When exposed in committee they refused to 
pass the indefensible 3744 per cent oil tax proposal. Neither 
Senate or House committees were again misled by Commissioner 
Burke's defense of substantially the same bill that was slipped 
through both Houses the preceding session and only blocked at 
the last moment by Congressman DALLINGER, of Massachusetts, 
on a point or order. Such is the Indian Bureau’s guardianship 
of its Indian wards with a bill involying many millions of dol- 
lars—possibly hundreds of millions—and where the only witness 
presented by the bureau was Mr. Hagerman, a bureau employee, 
who glibly declared to the Senate committee that the Indians 
would willingly pay 50 per cent tax from their royalties. The 
Senate committee did not believe Mr. Hagerman, and the com- 
mittee, after several hearings, rejected the 3714 per cent tax 
proposal, What more can be said to put the stamp of disap- 
proval on Indian. Bureau methods? 
BALL-AND-CHAIN INDIAN BUREAU PUNISHMENTS 


Mr. Meritt, No. 11, page 25, of his speech, next quotes me as 
saying somewhere at some time as follows: 


An Indian was recently kept in a 6 by 9 foot cell of a Wisconsin 
jail for six months, under unspeakable conditions, with a ball and chain 
attached to him. He had committed a misdemeanor, 


This quotation is not true, nor of course was any such state- 
ment of six months actual imprisonment eyer made by me. I did 
say that Moore, an Indian, was imprisoned by the Indian agent, 
through an Indian judge, and sentenced to jail for six months 
after an illegal arrest and illegal hearing. From affidavits placed 
in the record during the debate, Moore, the Indian, was placed in 
a filthy cell as described, with a ball and chain for ankle jewelry. 
Meritt, with true bureau logic, does not deny the arrest or kid- 
naping of young Moore or his imprisonment in a foul-smelling, 
toilet-stopped cell, chained with ball accompaniment and with- 
out any authority of law. He describes the jail building, how- 
ever, as a fine temporary residence for the young Indian, who, 
he says, served less than 30 days and escaped. When attention 
was called to the illegal proceeding it is probable Moore was 
allowed or persuaded to escape. 

Meritt, with usual Indian Bureau hypocrisy, says,“ Mr. FREAR 
shed tears over the punishment of this Indian youth, who was 
charged by the Indian agent with the seduction of an Indian 
girl.” For many years I was engaged in prosecuting criminal 
cases, and the charge of seduction and bastardy was commonly 
found om the court calendar. 

1 never failed to present the facts and sought to secure con- 
victions where deserved, but never to my knowledge before was 
any prisoner in a Wisconsin jail chained up for murder, much 
less for seduction, Meritt pretends by inference he does not 
see any objection to a ball-and-chain treatment and further 
that anyone so objecting must justify seduction. That is not 
born of ignorance but of mendacious reasoning that governs the 
entire Indian Bureau, including Commissioner Burke, in its 
treatment of Indians, for practically the same “defense” of 
Spanish inquisition methods came from Mr. Burke in his “ de- 
fense.” In fact, Mr. Burke and Mr. Meritt reason much alike 
and with bureaucratie lack of logic. 

Of course, any Indian youth if found guilty by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, should haye been punished, but I appre- 
hend that if all American youths who commit the offense with 
which Moore was charged were locked up in 6 by 9 foot cells, 
the roll call every year would reach many thousands and the 
chains to fasten them would be found stretched along many 
miles from New York to Hollywood. None others, I venture 
to assert, will be found chained in their cells. None others 
would be deprived of a court trial. 

That does not condone any offense if committed by Moore, 
but no Indian judge had the right to lock up Moore with ball 
and chain any more than he had to lock up Meritt who would 
decorate Moore with such adornments. Hammitt, the agent, 
is a fit representative of the present bureau’s methods. He is 
still in charge of the Wisconsin Lac du Flambeau Indian 
Reservation. Governor Blaine, now Senator elect from Wiscon- 
sin, made the ball-and-chain complaint to President Coolidge 
against Hammitt. The governor did not condone the offense, 
and yet I wonder if he will approve Hammitt and Meritt and 
Burke and their ball-and-chain punishment to Indians without 
trial by any court of competent jurisdiction. Time will show. 

TRUE [INDIAN BUREAU DECEPTION ATTEMPTED 


Mr. Meritt (No. 12, p. 27) next quotes me as saying before 
the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco— 


Nearly one-half million dollars have been spent from the funds. of 
one Indian tribe whose death rate is five times that of San Francisco 
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against their will and in spite of the fact that not one person in a 
hundred who uses the bridge that this money has been spent for is 
an Indian. 


The statement, standing by itself, is made misleading. In 
fact, the evident purpose is to mislead, and squirming and dodg- 
ing was never more in evidence than in Mr. Meritt’s defense of 
the Pima fraudulent bridge that I saw and will discuss more in 
detail later. 

I stated at San Francisco that in addition and apart from 
an irrigation dam constructed on the Pima Reservation that 
will cost, with laterals, many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
I had personally seen a beautiful stone and concrete white tour- 
ist bridge, of full roadway width, nearly a quarter of a mile, ap- 
parently, in length with approaches, that had been constructed 
with ornamental railings, lamps, and other extravagant accom- 
paniments, all connected by a fine, modern highway through the 
lower part of the Pima Reservation, on the direct tourist high- 
way from Phoenix to Tucson. That the cost of the bridge, apart 
from the dam construction necessary for irrigation, was esti- 
mated by people on the reservation to be over $400,000, and from 
two witnesses, one white and one Indian, of irreproachable 
character and high standing in Phoenix, I learned that not one 
Indian would use the bridge, compared to every 100 white 
people. In fact, one witness said a thousand white people 
were likely to use the extravagantly built bridge and expensive 
highway compared to every Indian who would cross it. These 
witnesses I will agree to furnish to an investigating jury and 
will be willing to testify myself to what I saw and learned on 
that reservation. I say positively that the Pima bridge, 
whether it costs $200,000 or $400,000 or more, when made a 
reimbursable charge against the Pima Indians, is an in- 
famous outrage perpetrated on a poor Indian tribe and the 
fraud on the Indians in building a bridge for white tourists on 
a trunk highway is also a fraud practiced on Congress by pre- 
tending it was merely an irrigation dam for the Pimas, as 
stated by Meritt in his Oakland speech. His statement was 
an intentional perversion of the truth, unless ignorantly made. 
For this fraud the Indian Bureau is primarily responsible, and 
that imposition on Congress and on the Pima Indians is still 
justified by the squirming defense offered by Mr. Meritt. 

For that act alone, which is on a par and as indefensible as 
the Navajo bridge, a house cleaning ought to occur in the 
Indian Bureau, and the broom ought not to miss this defender 
of the fraud, who grossly misrepresented the facts to his Oak- 
land and San Francisco audiences. 

WHY DOES THE GOVERNMENT PAY FOR MERITT’S 6,000-MILE JUNKET? 

When a humble Representative in Congress begs the Indian 
Bureau for a small food supply or increased medical aid for 
sick and starving Indians in his district, or when distinguished 
Senators like Jounson, of California, and Kine, of Utah, are 
bluntly told by Meritt that Indian Bureau records are not for 
idle congressional scrutiny, it may be some slight comfort to 
know that at times Meritt absents himself from his highly re- 
sponsible post of duty in Washington to travel 6,000 miles 
across the continent and back with a portfolio under his arm 
containing his observations on the Pima bridge fraud and on 
the liberty of action he will accord Congress, 

It will be remembered that Meritt draws down his regular 
stipend and with it several hundred dollars extra from undis- 
closed Indian funds under his control when traveling the 6,000 
miles to read his bald misrepresentation about the $400,000 
Pima white tourist bridge, not essential to irrigation. Only a 
thorough congressional investigation will do justice to many 
phases of the Meritt-Burke bureau maladministration. 

Meritt says the death rate among Pima Indians is not that 
stated by me to the San Francisco Club. A congressional in- 
vestigation can certainly determine the facts and also the 
responsibility for a fatality rate, if measurably true as stated 
to me, to be about five times the San Francisco rate. I have 
not relied on printed statistics from the bureau that have been 
placed before Congress affecting Indians generally but was 
assured by reputable people living on the Pima Reservation 
that the death rate was very heavy, and such witnesses, both 
white and Indian, I offer to present to any congressional com- 
mittee that will make a thorough investigation of the present 
Indian Bureau's administration. 

Mr. Meritt (No. 13), page 29, next quotes me, but when or 
where the statement was claimed to have been made he does 
not say. He quotes, or misquotes, as follows: 

Smarting under the criticism of its neglect of Indian education, the 
Indian Office has established show places at Albuquerque, Phoenix, 
Riverside, Fort Wingate, and elsewhere. 

INDIAN BUREAU KIDNAPING CASES 

There is a basis of truth in his statement of my charge, but 

not in the way quoted by Meritt. The action of the present 
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Indian Bureau in tearing young children away from their 
parents and sending them hundreds of miles away to distant 
nonreservation schools was first begun on a small scale, but it 
now covers many Indian tribes, Indian parents can not see 
their children for years at a time, I was informed, and it is one 
of the most cruel practices of modern times. The statement 
quoted, I believe, is strictly true, although I did not express 
myself in that way. Let me give an instance of this phase of 
Indian Bureau maladministration. 
INDIAN BUREAU RESPONSIBLE FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


Out of a score of young children taken from a Navajo Indian 
reservation, living at from 6,000 to 7,000 feet altitude, down to 
the low Phoenix school altitude, I was informed that many in- 
curred tuberculosis and several sent home in incurable stages of 
tuberculosis died in their reservation hogans, spreading tuber- 
culosis among other members of the family living under the 
same roof. This is one of the most serious charges against the 
bureau, a charge made by responsible bureau employees, and, 
further, that the bureau is building up nonreservation schools and 
abandoning day schools on Indian reservations and is also pro- 
posing to close small reservation boarding schools now of easy 
access to Indian scholars. The information was not street talk, 
but came from responsible sources that command attention. 

I àm ready to place the facts before any investigating com- 
mittee of Congress that will take up this cruel method of sepa- 
rating parents from their children by blind thecrists who be- 
lieve that through such separation the child will abandon its 
Indian parents and parental ways. No more fruitful bureau- 
cratic control evidence, I believe, will be developed by a congres- 
sional investigation than the mistreatment of Indians in the 
manner described and the surrender and deportation of many 
thousands of children hundreds of miles away from their 
parents to these nonreservation schools. š 

(No. 14.) Mr. Meritt next criticizes my statement of “ Tales 
of neglect and wicked concealment of health conditions among 
the Indians.” 

These facts I have offered to place before any investigating 
committee, but I do not care to repeat in detail complaints 
fully set forth in past speeches. 

The refusal of the Indian Bureau to release the Florence 
Patterson Red Cross nurse health report of bureau negligence 
is characteristic. Again neglect and worse than neglect of 
the Zuni Indians, caused by the Indian Bureau's disposal of 
sewage from the reservation buildings and from the Indian 


‘school, can be brought directly to the doors of the Indian 


Bureau that located the buildings and caused disease and 
the resultant high death rate—not correctly reported, how- 
ever—according to many Indians I met on the reservation. 
I studied conditions there, and can say that if any health 
officer in the average country village permitted health condi- 
tions to exist as they now exist on the Zuni Reservation he 
should be jailed with Mr. Meritt’s ball-and-chain attach- 
ments, if necessary, and condemned to live under like condi- 
tions for the rest of his days. 

(No. 15.) Meritt next and last makes an absurd statement, 
page 32 of his typewritten address, when he misquotes me to 
his Oakland audience as saying: 

I would rather be a serf in Russia under the old régime than to be 
one of our American Indians under present conditions, and I have seen 
both. 


I hardly need say that no such statement was ever made by 
me, although the facts are bad enough. 

First. I never pictured myself with either the conditton of 
the American Indian or of a Russian serf. Second, I never 
made comparison with a Russian serf under the czar, because 
I visited Russia long after the czar was overthrown and all 
the serfs had been then freed by the Bolsheviks. Mr. Meritt's 
straw man that he held up to view before his Oakland audience 
was a subterfuge offered by a desperate, dodging man who 
refused to answer any of the specific charges against the 
bureau when placed before him. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU AND DARKEST RUSSIA 

In one or more speeches I have made reference to the Indian 
Bureau’s cruel separation of parents and children for years 
at a time because of an attempt to alienate the children from 
Indian parents and Indian ways, according to the reason given 
me. I also charged that nowhere in the wide world, even in 
“darkest Russia” of to-day, were such things possible, and 
that the treatment and illegal punishments imposed by Indian 
judges appointed by Indian agents was unknown the world 
over. That the control of Indian property and of the Indian 
person by the bureau was without any comparison in this or any 
other country. These statements and others to the same effect I 


again repeat with an additional statement that if they are 
true and many of the facts relating to the absolute control 
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of property are admitted by the bureau, then the bureau should 
be given a thorough shaking up and at an early day the bureau 
system should be abolished. 

I believe any thorough congressional investigation would 
reach the same conclusion after hearing Messrs. Meritt and 
Burke without any adverse witness being called to make a 
case against them. I have answered every “quotation” true 
or misquoted presented before the Oakland audience and have 
covered Meritt’s alleged quotations from my remarks with a 
notation as to his answers or defense. Not one word from 
him, however, was offered in reply to 100 specific questions 
handed him by the Oakland Forum before he began reading 
his article. Not one direct response was made to the many 
direct charges quoted in my own resolutions presented to the 
House asking for an investigation, as set forth in substance 
at the beginning of these remarks, Only a shifty series of 
misquotations or half quotations prepared here in the city of 
Washington and carried by him 3,000 miles to the Pacific 
coast, there to be read before audiences whom he supposed 
might not know the facts. 

As a rule they did know the facts and Meritt’s effort served 
to stimulate friends of the Indians to renewed efforts to break 
through the hard-shelled bureaucracy that now effectually con- 
trols Indians, Senators, Representatives and all friends of the 
Nation's wards who seek the truth regarding the bureau's 
record of maladministration. 

FIFTEEN ANDY GUMP CHALLENGES 


Mr. Meritt made 15 vainglorious, mock heroic challenges to 
his critics but not to disprove that he and his associates have 
committed frauds on Congress and on the Indians; not to dis- 
prove that they have permitted ball-and-chain punishments; 
not to disprove they have separated Indian parents from chil- 
dren against their will and not to disprove misconduct and mal- 
feasance in office. Most of Meritt’s challenges on analysis show 
they are unrelated to the charges made against the bureau. An 
investigating committee will not waste time in trying to deter- 
mine how fast a few oil wells are enriching a few Indians but 
will ask particulars about 200,000 Indians who have no oil wells 
and who, in many instances, are suffering from want of food, 
from lack of ordinary health conditions, and need of life’s com- 
forts now enjoyed by practically every white person old and 
young, 

That is the issue. Speculative increase in Indian populations 
known to be grossly inaccurate by every student of the subject 
because of impracticability of any census in many places and 
uncertainty of mixed bloods is no answer to the specific charge 
here made that the Pima Indians were swindled and Congress 
misled by the ornamental white man's bridge now building with 
bureau approval, the same as the Navajo Indians were swindled 
and Congress misled by the white tourist bridge at Lees Ferry 
of which more hereafter. If a man steals from one man it is 
not usual to accept evidence in justification that he did not 
steal from another. In fact, the only evidence to be accepted 
is that he did not steal at all. 

When Senators Cameron and Brarron denounced the Lees 
Ferry Bridge fraud with which they were acquainted as “ high- 
way robbery” of the Navajos, to which verdict I can bring a 
score of witnesses, white and Indian, liying on the outskirts of 
the painted desert, it is no answer to say “the treaty obliga- 
tions of the Government with the Indians were never more 
carefully respected and carried out to the letter.” That high 
sounding bureaucratic utterance can best be determined by 
facts and not by platitudes, 

Again I repeat that the man in the Indian Bureau most 
execrated by Members of Congress with whom I have talked is 
Mr. Meritt. Whether he deserves all the blame showered on 
his head I do not know nor care, nor do I care for his opinion, 
but I can say from personal knowledge that I was chairman of a 
subcommittee on the Crowe Indian bill when Mr. Meritt came 
before that committee, In the course of a fairly active practice 
I have examined many hundreds of witmesses and have cross- 
examined as many more, and as chairman of the 1921 aircraft 
probe I examined a hundred or more in that probe, but in all 
my experience I neyer had more difficulty in pinning a witness 
down to a plain statement than in the case of Meritt. 

AN INDIAN BUREAU WITNESS WHO REPRESENTS THE BUREAU 


The hearings before that subcommittee will show the slipping 
and squirming of the witness Meritt when a simple, ee 
issue was before the committee. I say this not especially to 
discredit the general course of Mr. Meritt in his Oakland speech, 
which he said he read from manuscript, but to forewarn any 
congressional investigating committee that may find its hands 
full not to be surprised, upon questioning Mr. Meritt on the 
22.000,000-acre oil lease bill or Indian judge bill or Navajo 
bridge bill or Pima death rate, to find reply that the per capita 
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wealth of the people of the United States is less than $2,500 
while that of the American Indian is $4,700. I have met hun- 
dreds of American Indians, and I doubt if their actual per 
capita wealth, on which any market value could be placed, 
would much exceed 1 per cent of the $4,700 figure so glibly 
reeled off by the real orator of the bureau. Evasion and mis- 
representation are certain to occur with this witness, but any 
committee can easily find out the truth. 

For illustration, if the Indian Bureau’s figures are correct, 
and 225,000 Indians own $1,600,000,000, then it may be demon- 
strated in cold mathematics that every man, woman, and child 
of the 225,000 incompetent Indians is worth per capita $7,000, 
or for an average family $35,000. If any witness can be found 
to testify that the average southwestern Indian families on any 
of the 20 reservations I visited have much above 1 per cent of 
that average amount, excepting in vague indeterminate guess- 
work, then the witness will be entitled to his place on the non- 
veracity throne at the side of the Assistant Indian Commis- 
sioner. These facts can be easily determined by a committee 
that would take a vast amount of bunk out of such bureau 
statistics. 

Before concluding my discussion of Mr. Meritt and Mr. 
Burke and their bureaucratic methods, that savor of “ darkest 
Russia,” to use the phrase coined by Meritt in Oakland, I 
quote a portion of two affidavits, one executed by an American 
Indian citizen, a soldier in France, who fought for his country, 
and who was told by Mr. Burke, according to his affidavit, that 
“as long as you fight this bureau you will get all the fighting. 
you want,” with other statements which the affiant charged 
was bureau blackmail. 

The other affidavit is from a Presbyterian missionary, an 
Indian, and elder in his church, who stated under oath that it 
was the toughest time he ever had, for although sent to Wash- 
ington by his tribe by a petition signed by more than 300 
Indians the bureau would not recognize him as a delegate or 

pay his expenses from the tribal fund. He stated, under oath, 
that the ball-and-chain punishment was enforced on his reserva- 
on 

Meritt, the shining light that illuminated the Oakland Forum, 
took the missionary into Commissioner Burke's office April 7, 
this year, and there Burke told him also that if Indians fight 
the bureau then they can get no legislation; they can not get 
any of their bills through, and he states Burke told the same 
thing to other Indians, ‘ 

These affidavits; extracts of which are attached, were set 
forth in full in my speech of April 23, 1926, and they are re- 
ferred to here because of the fact that Burke's threat to pre- 
vent any legislation in which these Indians were interested and 
his attempt to frighten them is only another phase of the in- 
fluence he exerts on legislative committees through his power 
to accept or reject any bills brought before the committees and 
referred to his bureau. 

The offense of the Presbyterian missionary and of the soldier 
who had fought in France lay in both cases in the fact that 
they had protested against an Indian “judge” ball-and-chain 
treatment of Indians on their reservation. To Burke and 
Meritt that protest was treason, which merited the threatened 
punishment set forth in their affidavits, 

INDIANS CAN NOT GET LEGISLATION WHO FIGHT THE BUREAU 


If any other bureau in Washington can exercise such auto- 


eratie, ezarlike, and indefensible authority over its wards, the 


fact has not been brought to my attention. Intimidation and 
threats by Burke and Meritt should be investigated. The 
affidavits are herewith attached: 


MR, BURKE AND MR, MERITT PUNISH THOSE “WHO FIGHT THE BUREAU” 

This affidavit is executed in Washington, D. C., April 9, 1926, 
because two days ago, April 7, I was taken into Commissioner Burke's 
office by Mr. Meritt. 

They told me that they had found out the statement about Benjamin 
Kills Thunder was not true. 

I make the following affidavit: 

I have known Benjamin Kills Thunder a long time and what I 
stated in a letter to Representative Frearn March 4 is common knowl- 
edge at the Fort Peck Reservation. It was about September, 1923, 
that Benjamin Kills Thunder was in the jail at Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion. Benjamin Kills Thunder sent a note to me asking me to come 
to see him, He asked me to talk to the superintendent and ask the 
superintendent to take the chains off his legs. Benjamin told me he 
had left the reservation without permission and came to Fort Totten 
Reservation in North Dakota to see his relatives, and when he came 
back the policeman and the superintendent arrested him. Benjamin 
told me that he was tried before the reservation judge for leaving 
the reservation without a pass and was then sentenced to jail, and 
I think the term was 60 days. 

Then I went and talked to the superintendent, Mr. James B. Kitch. 
Mr. Kitch said to me, Now, Riker, you go and talk to that young 
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man and tell him to behave. Give him a good talking to.” Mr. Kitch 
said also, “ You know, Mr. Riker, if I let this boy go by without pun- 
ishment, then other Indians will go off the reservation without a 
permit, and they may get in trouble, and I will have to bear the 
blame.” 

Mr. Kitch did not refer to any other charge against Benjamin Kills 
Thunder, 

Then I went and talked to Kills Thunder and said, “I have sons like 
you, and I want you to take my advice like you were my own son.” 
And I said, “ Be good and do good.” I did not know of any bad con- 
duct, but I talked to him about the kind of bad conduct other young 
men are guilty of sometimes and talked with him just like he was my 
own son and said, “ You know it is a very bad thing for you to be here 
with chains on your legs.” 

Benjamin Kills Thunder was very anxious to know what they were 
going to do to him, and I said if he would take the superintendent's 
advice and take my advice that Mr. Kitch had told me he would take 
the chains off his legs. So Benjamin agreed to take my advice, and 
then the policeman came while we were talking and they took Benjamin 
over to the blacksmith shop. I did not go into the blacksmith shop 
but went on toward the store, but they took the chains off in the black- 
smith shop and then they turned him loose. 

I testify that when I talked with Mr. Kitch and with the boy there 
was no reference to any other offense except going off the reservation 
without a permit, and there was talk about the case, and nobody ever 
spoke of any offense except that. 

I still have in my possession the note that Benjamin sent to me. 
I have jt here in Washington. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the facts are the way I have 
told them. : 

Of course Benjamin Kills Thunder's case isn't the only one. All the 
Indians know they must have a permit and will be punished if they go 
off the reservation without one. This has been the case for a great 
many years, and it is the case to-day. 

Mr. Burke told me at this interview two days ago that if the Indians 
fight the bureau then they can't get any legislation; they can’t get any 
of their bills through. Other Indians who are here tell me he has told 
them the same thing, I know that when I make this affidavit I am 
bringing more trouble on me, but I must tell the truth. 

I dm a man of 58 and am a Presbyterian missionary at home and an 
elder in my church, and this is not my first trip to Washington, but it 
is the toughest time T have ever had. I am hurting myself. When the 
five-year program was begun and the Indian general council was called 
I was elected the first president by the tribe. I am down here on the 
authority of the tribe and on a petition signed by more than 300 indi- 
yidual members of the tribe. But the Indian Bureau will not recognize 
me as a delegate and will not pay any of my expenses from the tribal 
fund. All the bureau will do is to lend me money which has to be 
paid out of my individual property. It would be so easy for me if I 
would deny the truth and submit to the Indian Bureau in everything, 
but I am a man and I am a Christian, and I must be as truthful as I 
can. 

Rorvs RICKER, Sr. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of April, 1926. 

Mary V. Junar, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires April 15, 1930.) 

Witness: 

Jupson KING. 
AN EX-SERVICE MAN AND HIS WIFE PROMISED LOTS OF FIGHTING 
Wasuinoton, D. C., April 9, 1926. 

T, Meade Steele, wish to make the following statement: 

I belleve that the Indian Bureau is going to make charges against 
me but I can't find out what these charges are going to be. I testify 
that the Indian Bureau took my wife into a hotel and attempted to get 
her to make statements against me, 

I am an ex-service man. I volunteered and went through the whole 
war in Europe, and I have an honorable discharge. My tribe, who 
know me well, have sent me to Washington to represent them, The 
Indian Bureau will not recognize their right to do this, and they will 
not allow my expenses to be paid out of the tribe’s money, but my 
father-in-law is helping me out and other relatives, so that I am able 
to stay here. 

How can I down here in Washington fight against charges against 
my personal character which the Indian Bureau has got up with all 
its machinery? And what bave these charges got to do with my 
work here, since my people officially sent me here? I call this black- 
mail, and I ask whether it is fair play for a great Government bureau 
to hound me with personal charges, which I can't meet in Washington, 
and to persecute my wife because I am here for work which my tribe 
has ordered me to do which the Indian Bureau doesn't want me to do. 
Mr. Burke said to me: “As long as you fight this bureau, you will get 
all the fighting you want.” But I ask whether I should have to fight 
against slander and whether my wife has to be persecuted and evil 
charges against my character dragged together, I don’t fight the 
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Indian Bureau officers by trying to get evil stuff about their private 
lives, and I don't think that is the way public fighting ought to be done. 
I have General Pershing's statement to me which says: With a con- 
secrated devotion to duty you have loyally served your country.” Now, 
I must serve my tribe no matter what kind of hell they make for me. 
MEADE STRELE, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of April, 1926, 


[SBAL.] Mary JUDGE, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 15, 1930.) 
Witness : . 


Jupson KING. 
BALL AND CHAINS IN MONTANA AND WISCONSIN 


Ball and chains were worn in Montana for leaving the 
reservation without the agent's permission. According to the 
affidavit that was the punishment, and Meritt and Burke say if 
any Indian dares fight the bureau he will see that the Indian 
gets enough of it. 

Ball and chains are worn in Wisconsin for an alleged mis- 
demeanor, and anyone who protests against the high-handed 
Indian Bureau’s agent is in sympathy with the alleged cul- 
prit’s offense, according to the philosophy of Mr. Meritt and 
Mr. Burke. 

All this occurs in free America, where, I repeat, the Indian 
Bureau has complete control of the property of 225,000 In- 
dians, and by means of its illegal acts through $10-a-month 
Indian judges now controls the personal liberty of these same 
Indians. With this control also exists its yirtual claim to 
control all legislation offered for Indian welfare. 

One of the most pathetic sides of this Indian case is shown 
from the statement of Meritt that he has forced from a 
Montana Indian, who was thus chained, an affidavit that the 
chaining incident was not true. Instead of offering any cor- 
rection to the Montana chaining, I would ascertain what 
force and threats were used to get the chained man to yield 
to Meritt when the missionary stood fast in spite of threats, 

It is only another case of gross abuse of power that needs 
investigation. Burke and Meritt are to-day the court of last 
resort, subject alone, Meritt admits, to habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings by courts having legal jurisdiction, No congres- 
sional committee will be deceived by the bluster and bluff 
now used to intimidate Indians, I conclude my reply to Mer- 
itt’s statements with a suggestion that if any bureau in Wash- 
ington is more autocratic and illegally objectionable in its 
methods than the Indian Bureau, then Congress has a double 
job to perform, in which Indian welfare, however, should 
come first. 

In conclusion of these remarks, largely addressed to Mr. 
Meritt’s carefully prepared defense, I repeat that every material 
charge made by me against the Indian Bureau before the House 
last session, and as set forth in substance at the beginning of 
my remarks, is shown to be true, otherwise either Mr. Burke 
or Mr. Meritt would have denied them in their two widely pub- 
lished defenses, 

RECORD OF THE TWO MAIN INDIAN BUREAU WITNESSES 


The refusal of both men to answer or dispute any of the 
material charges, but to attempt shifty defenses excusing mat- 
ters that could not well be dodged like the ball and chain epi- 
sodes or evading charges affecting their absolute control of the 
person and property of 225,000 American Indians is in itself 
evidence that such charges are true, as stated. No dispute can 
be offered to either charge. The concealment of records by 
Messrs. Burke and Meritt, thereby covering up appalling neglect 
of Indians with heavy death rates therein disclosed, is only one 
of the many autocratic rulings by which the present Indian 
Bureau retains its iron-handed rule without regard to law, 

I have sought herein as briefly as possible to point out the 
tissue of misstatements and eyasions made by the official spokes- 
man of the Indian Bureau, who was sent 6,000 miles at Gov- 
ernment expense to galvanize the Indian Bureau's control. 
Meritt’s complete failure to mislead the Californians came from 
a knowledge of actual conditions among the Indians had by 
many of his auditors. 

My own trip, of approximately 4,500 miles, among western 
and southwestern Indian tribes has given me first-hand knowl- 
edge of many Indian matters hereinbefore discussed, and I 
repeat that, based on such personal knowledge, I believe true 
every specific charge set forth in my resolution asking for a 
congressional investigation of Indian Bureau misrule and mal- 
administration. That investigation Congress owes to itself be- 
cause of the misleading and deceitful bureau methods used to 
put through Congress legislation unjust to Indians. More im- 


portant, the whole subject of Indian misrule is due primarily 
to the failure of Congress to grapple with the Indian problem 
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instead of leaving these wards of the Government to the tender 
mercies of a discredited bureaucracy. 

In order to expose the insincerity and lack of knowledge, 
or of courage on the part of Missionary Meritt, who traveled 
6,000 miles at Government expense to read his carefully pre- 
pared transcript directed to disconnected expressions he alleged 
were made by myself at various places and times, and to which 
he devoted his long article, I call attention to 100 pointed spe- 
cific questions submitted to Mr. Meritt before the Oakland 
Forum meeting, to which he refused to reply. The questions 
were submitted by leading citizens of California, among whom 
were ex-Congressman William Kent, of San Francisco, a man of 
large affairs and a philanthropist known throughout the West, 
and in fact throughout the country; Dr. John R. Haynes, of 
Los Angeles, a signer, and regent of the State University, 
is known throughout the State as a man of affairs and 
of high standing; Mrs. Duncan McDuffie, chairman of In- 
dian welfare of the League of Women Voters of California, 
is another whose name was attached to the questions, should 
have brought some explanation from Mr. Meritt. Other names 
of equally well-known people were on the letter of inquiry. 

For good and sufficient reasons Meritt avoided all the ques- 
tions aud left California with a record of artful dodging that 
did not have even the semblance of art in the inglorious exit 
of its chief performer. Six thousand miles of hard travel from 
Washington to California and then back deserved better results 
than those obtained by the Assistant Indian Commissioner. 

The questions submitted by the Indian welfare organization, 
and which the bureau’s mouthpiece refused to answer, are 
offered herewith. The answers can readily be furnished by 
a real investigation by a congressional committee, but will not 
be obtainable from any whitewashing committee as proposed 
by the bureau to be named by Secretary Work. 

Questions on the Indians and the Indian Bureau addressed 
to the Hon. Edgar B. Meritt, Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, by many members of Indian welfare organizations and 
which he failed to answer in his California meetings: 


INDIAN HEALTH AND THE INDIAN BUREAU MEDICAL SERVICE 


1. Has the Indian Bureau exclusive responsibility for the health of 
the 225,000 restricted Indians? 

2. Do the mortality tables of the Federal census show tha: the white 
death rate in the registration area is below 12 per 1,000 per year, and 
that the Indian death rate in the registration area i: steadily increas- 
ing, as follows: In 1921, 17.5 per thousand ; in 1922, 19.2 per thousand ; 
in 1923, 22.5 per thousand; in 1924, 25.9 per thousand? 

3. Does the Federal census show that the Nebraska Indian death rate 
from 1921 through 1924 was 45.7 per thousand per year, and that the 
Wyoming Indian death rate from 1921 through 1923 was 48.8 per 
thousand per year? 

4. Did Secretary Hubert Work use the following words in his recent 
statement called “Then and now"? “Continuing surveys are being 
conducted on all reservations, with accurate records concerning each 
Indian, showing whether he has built a home, whether he is cultivating 
a farm or engaged in livestock, and the progress he is making toward 
self-support.” > 

And did Commissioner Charles H. Burke on October 22, this year, 
use these words: “The figures collected from the various Indian res- 
ervations relating to morbidity, mortality, etc., are of necessity esti- 
umtes as accurate as present conditions allow.” 

If Secretary Work's statement is correct, can Commissioner Burke's 
statement be correct? Can accurate individual records of each Indian 
be kept, showing whether he is in the livestock business, has built a 
home, etċ., when the bureau, according to Commissioner Burke, only 
estimates whether he is alive or dead? 

5. Why, when the Federal census reports 2,675 Indian deaths for the 
death registration area alone, containing less than one-third of the 
Indian population, does the Indian Bureau report only 1,991 deaths for 
the entire country? 

6. Why has the Indian Bureau’s annual report, each year since 1921, 
while giving alleged population totals, omitted to report the number of 
Indian births and of Indian deaths? ‘ 

7. Is it a fact that, assuming that the findings made in the bureau's 
Southwest trachoma campaign of a year ago are typical, the number 
of Indians suffering from trachoma, leading to blindness, is 70,000 in 
the entire country? Is it a fact that 40,000 cases is a minimum 
estimate? 

8. Is it a fact that the Indian Bureau, speaking through yourself, 
asked of Congress not an increase, but a reduction, in the Indian 
health and medical appropriation for the current year? 

Are you correctly quoted on page 392 of the House Appropriations 
Committee hearings for the current year, as follows: 


Appropriation for 192622 $700, 000 
Estimate for 1927 bE SE et Be TTT 5, 000 
Decrease SE Se a I EO Ss BES 
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and on page 396, the same hearings, as follows: “The reduction in 
the amount requested for 1927, owing to the fact that prices and ex- 
penses have not materially changed, will not permit any considerable 
expansion of the present (health) work“? 

9. Is this policy toward Indian health work due to the demands of 
the President's economy program? : 

Had the President’s economy program been adopted in 1919, when 
you, testifying before the special investigation Committee of the House 
on Indian Affairs, used the following words: “After this next year 
i. e., beginning 1921—1 think there should be a gradual decrease of 
the appropriations carried in the Indian bill, and the only sure way 
for bringing about that decrease would be for Congress to arbitrarily 
direct that there be a decrease of appropriations for, say, a period of 
four years, of 5 per cent each year. * * * I do not believe the 
Indian Service would be very materially hurt, and it would result in 
saving the Government approximately $750,000 a year“? (Hearings, 
1919, Vol. I, p. 806.) 

In view of this position of the Bureau and of its request for reduced 
health appropriations, is Congress or the bureau responsible for the 
staryed Indian health work? 

10. Did Secretary Hubert Work recently state in “Then and Now” 
that United States Public Health Service methods had been installed 
in all branches of the Indian medical service? 

Does this statement by Secretary Work follow upon the recommen- 
dation made by the House Indian Affairs Committee, the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, the National and Provincial Association of Pub- 
lie Health Officers, and others, that the Indian medical service should 
be transferred to the United States Public Health Service? 

11. Do you consider that the above recommendation is met, or that 
Secretary Work's claim is borne out, through the transfer to the 
Indian Bureau of three physicians from the United States Public 
Health Service, and do you confirm the statement that the present 
facts, specified below, are as follows: 

That the Indian Bureau has not yet furnished publichealth nurses 
to the Indians of California? 

That the Indians of the Western Navajo jurisdiction, 7,000 in num- 
ber, are served by one doctor, without a field nurse, without a hospital, 
and without diagnostic facilities? 

That the dental work for the 225,000 Indians exclusively under 
Indian Bureau ministration is carried out by seven dentists? 

That an excessive death rate from enteric diseases is caused among 
the Zuni Pueblo Indians through the fact that they are compelled to 
drink from shallow wells polluted by sewage dumped from the Indian 
agency buildings up the land slope above the Indian village? 

That Navajo and Apache children who contract tuberculosis in the 
boarding schools are sent home to die in the hogans and wickyups of 
their families, under conditions practically insuring that they will 
infect their families before they die? 

That Secretary McDowell, of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
reported in 1924: “The survey of seven of the boarding schools at- 
tended exclusively by Navajo children disclosed the fact that 46,64 per 
cent of the pupils were trachomatous.” 

That in the face of the excessive morbidity of the Navajos, the 
Indian Bureau between the years 1920 and 1924 spent the following 
sums in the Navajo field, as reported by Commissioner Burke to the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: For Indian Bureau 
salaries $1,620,837, and for medical supplies for Indians $31,267, this 
being $13 in bureau salaries for each Navajo Indian each year and 
25 cents for medical supplies for each Navajo Indian each year. 


THE PIMA INDIANS AND THE INDIAN BUREAU 


12. Has the bridge over the Gila River near Sacaton, Artz., costing 
more than a third of a million and equipped with decorative lighting 
globes, been charged reimbursably against the Pima Indians? 

13. Did the Indian Bureau indorse, or, on the other hand, did it 
protest against, this charge against the Pima Indians? 

14, Did the Pima Indians ask for this bridge or consent to this 
mortgage against their land? 

15, Do the Indian Bureau records show as follows: 

That 4,890 Pima Indians were allotted in 1921, of whom 1,103 had 
died before 1926, making a yearly death rate of 58 per thousand, about 
five times the white death rate? 

16. Is it true that the excessive Pima death rate, consecutive over 
a four-year period, is not due to any sudden epidemic, but to slow 
starvation and hopelessness? 

17. Is it true that the Pima Indians lost their irrigation water as 
a result of Indian Bureau negligence in its capacity as guardian? 
Is it a fact that Congress appropriated the money for putting water 
on the Pima lands two years ago and that not yet has any construc- 
tion work been started? 


THE INDIAN BUREAU AND REIMBURSABLE LOANS TO INDIAN TRIBES 


18. Is it a fact that reimbursable loans are mortgages against the 
Indian tribal property, the lien, when not paid, standing against the 
property and descending to the allotted property? 
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19. Is it a fact that in making reimbursable charges against the 
Indians Congress acts with the advice of the Indian Bureau as in all 
other legislation affecting Indians? 

20. Did the Department of the Interlor, through Secretary Work, 
indorse the charge of $100,000 against the Navajo Indians for the 
Lees Ferry Grand Canyon Bridge? 

21, Did Secretary Work, in writing, inform Congress that this 
bridge “would be of equal benefit to the Navajos as to the white 
settlers "? 

22. Did the bureau recommend a $40,000 bridge across the Rio 
Grande, connecting through highways, the whole sum charged against 
the San Juan Pueblo Indians? Did it indorse another $40,000 bridge 
of general use, which was charged wholly against the Cochiti Pueblo 
Indians? 

What is the per capita yearly income of these Indians as shown 
by Indian Bureau records? 

23. Did these tribes either ask or agree to have this reimbursable 
charge made against them; were they consulted at all, and where is 
the record showing that they were consulted or informed? 

24. Are there not other bridge and highway charges against the 
Navajo Indians, totaling $700,000 before the Lees Ferry charge was 
added on, and has not the Navajo Council declared that $450,000 of 
this charge represents an expenditure on improvements for the white 
community? 

25. Did not you, Mr. Meritt, admit to the House Indian Affairs 
Committee in 1919 that more than $3,000,000 of reimbursable charges 
then existing were illegitimate and ought to be wiped out? Has the 
bureau as yet made any move to wipe out these reimbursable charges? 

26. Do not the reimbursable charges against the Indians now total 
more than $25,000,000? Did not the assistant chief of the bureau's 
finance division testify in 1919 (p. 818, Vol. I, House Indian hearings) 
that the charges then stood at $23,000,000? 

27. Is it the policy to collect these charges or to allow them to 
accumulate indefinitely? . 

28. Was the assistant chief of the bureau's finance division correct 
when he testified that up to 1919, $8,247,933 of reimbursable debt 
had actually been collected from the Indians, and that $2,545,367 of 
this sum had been collected during the years when you, Mr. Meritt, 
were an Indian Bureau official? (Pp. 820-821, House Indian hearings, 
1919, Vol. I.) 

29. Did the Indian Bureau, or did it not, indorse the Gila River 
(Pima) reimbursable bridge project? 

30. Did the Indian Bureau indorse the charging against the Kaibab 
Reservation in Arizona of the cost of the tourist road connecting the 
Grand Canyon with Zion National Park for the distance that it tra- 
verses this reservation? And is it a fact that the cost of that road 
is being collected in yearly installments from these yery needy Indians? 

31. Is it a fact that the Indian Bureau sold to the Kaibab Tribe a 
tribal herd; and now that the tribe has paid for it is again selling the 
identical herd to the individual members of the tribe, and is using the 
proceeds toward paying for the tourist road above mentioned? 

32. Is it a fact that the Kaibab land was leased at less than 114 
cents an acre to white cattlemen and the lease proceeds used to pay 
for the above tribal herd, whose resale to the Indians, now that they 
already own it, is producing the revenue for paying the tourist road 
costs? 

THE INDIAN BUREAU AND LEGISLATION 

33. Is it a fact that all legislation affecting Indians, whether dealing 
with departmental matters or with such a question as Indian land 
rights and civil rights, is referred to the Indian Bureau, and that no 
committee consideration is given to any bill until the bureau has passed 
on it in writing? 

34. Did the Indian Bureau in 1926 indorse the Bratton-Hayden Indian 
oil bill, providing that 3744 per cent of the oil revenue of the Indians 
from their Executive-order reservations should be paid to the States 
“in lieu of taxes," and declaring in effect that the Indians were not 
owners but simply tenants of their Executive reservations? 

35. Did the bureau in 1926 draft and indorse the Leavitt bill, pro- 
viding that Indian superintendents and their subordinates could arrest 
any reservation Indians and jail them for six months without war- 
rant, without jury trial, and without appeal to the courts? 

36. Did the bureau in 1926 oppose the Wheeler-Frear bill which 
gave to Indians a court hearing before their wills could be invalidated 
by the bureau? 

87. Did the bureau in 1926 oppose the Wheeler-Frear bill which 
required appraisal, public advertisement, and competitive bidding in 
the sale and lease of Indian land? 

88. Did the bureau indorse the Bursum bill of 1922, which can- 
celed the titles of the Pueblo Indian tribes to the greater part of their 
land deeded them by Spain and guaranteed by President Lincoln? 

89. Did the bureau in 1926 oppose the La Follette-Frear bill, giv- 
ing to the Federal courts jurisdiction over civil and criminal matters 
of the Indians, and was the effect of the bureau's successful opposition 
to perpetuate, as has been charged, the bureau's absolute control over 
the Indians, including its power to jail them without jury trial or any 
court appeal? 
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THE INDIAN BUREAU AND THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


40. Did the Indian Bureau draft and indorse H. R. 7826, which 
sought to give renewed congressional authority to the bureau for con- 
tinuing its practice of arresting Indians and jailing them without due 
process of law? 

41. Can and does the Indian Bureau by regulation create Indian 
offenses punishable by jail? 

42. Is this code of Indian offenses printed and made available to 
the Indians and others? 

43. Is there at present any case where Indians charged with offenses 
can be convicted and jailed without an absolute right to jury trial and 
court review? 

44. Has the Indian Bureau the right to sell any land belonging to an 
allotted Indian who has died, this sale being by private arrangement if 
the bureau desires, and the proceeds of this sale being controlled by the 
bureau and not by any probate court? 

45. Has the bureau the right to declare any allotted Indian incapable 
and remove him from his land without his consent and without court 
review and lease this land to a white man? 

46. Can Indians declared mentally incompetent by the bureau and 
thus held in the bureau's control, appeal their question of competency 
to the courts? How many incompetent or restricted Indians are there? 

47. Is it a fact that Indians are prohibited from making contracts 
save with the bureau’s explicit consent? 

48. Is it a fact that when the Indian Bureau is one party of interest 
and the Indian or Indian tribe is the opposite party of interest, the 
choice of the Indian's attorney is controlled by the bureau? 

49. Has the Indian Bureau the power to destroy the testament—the 
wili—of an Indian without showing cause in any court and without 
court review of its action no matter what may be the Indian’s wishes? 

50. Is it a fact that prior to 1906 the Indians had court protection 
in the matter of their wills; and that this was taken away in 1906; and 
that the bureau in 1926 successfully opposed the Wheeler-Frear bill 
seeking to restore court protection to the Indians in this matter? Who 
was responsible for the act of 1906? 

51. Are the Indians, thus held in duress by the bureau, voters and 
citizens? 

* * * * s s. a 


THE INDIAN BUREAU AS GUARDIAN OF INDIAN PROPERTY 


53. Is the Indian property, over which the bureau is guardian, cor- 
rectly stated to be over a billion and a half dollars? 

54. Does the bureau as guardian render an account and report to 
any court of specifie funds, transactions, ete, which report the In- 
dian wards have æ right to inspect? 

55. Is the sale and lease of Indian properties, such as lands, tim- 
ber, mines, carried out by the bureau as guardian, regulated in a spe- 
cific manner by statute of Congress or carried out according to the 
rules and regulations of the Interior Department? 

56. Is there any law requiring that in selling and leasing Indian 
properties the bureau shall appraise the value, advertise the sale or 
lease, and sell or lease to the highest bidder only? 

57. Is there any way by which Indians may secure court review 
over the bureau's acts in the handling of their property? ; 

58. How much Indian money, controlled by the bureau, Is deposited 
in local banks in the Indian country? 

59. Is it true that the Rattlesnake structure in the Navajo Reserva- 
tion was sold by the Indian Bureau for a $1,000 bonus and then resold 
for over $3,000,000? 

60. Was the bureau required by any law to accept a $1,000 bonus 
for a structure that was resold by tue white purchaser at this enormous 
profit? 

61. Who negotiated this sale of the Rattlesnake structure? Is 
Governor Hagerman still in charge of Navajo oil leasing for the Indian 
Bureau? Who appointed Governor Hagerman to his position as com- 
missioner of the Navajo Tribes? What is Governor Hagerman’s rela- 
tion to the Pueblo Lands Board? Did Governor Hagerman testify be- 
fore the Senate Indlan Affairs Committee that the Navajo Indians were 
willing to surrender one-third or even one-half of their oil revenue from 
their executive reservation to the States of Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah? 

62. Is it a fact that Secretary Work has reported to the President 
on the Jackson Barnett case, stating that Barnett's wife brought him 
to Washington and there worked out with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs the arrangement for dividing his property as follows: $550,000 
to herself, $550,000 to the Baptist Home Mission Society? 

It is true that in reporting to the President, Secretary Work added 
the statement in effect that no malfeasance was apparent in such 
action by the bureau officials? 

Is it true that Commissioner Burke before he authorized the Barnett 
transaction had access to the confidential reports of the bureau inspec- 
tors wherein it was recited that the woman, Annie Laurie Lowe, was of 
fll repute and had kidnapped this aged half-wit, illiterate Indian, had 
made him drunk, and In this condition had married him? Had Secre- 
tary Work access to these confidential documents when he wrote his 
letter to the President? 
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Is it a fact that a part of the money turned over to Annie Laurie 
Lowe has been traced, and can you state who was the apparent 
recipient of such money? 

63. Is the Indian Bureau, including !ts salaries, supported by the 
Indians themselves to the amount of about $2,000,000 a year? 

64. Have the tribes any voice in deciding whether their money shall 
be used for the support of the Indian Bureau? 

65. Is the Indian tribal money, used for Indlan Bureau support, 
taken from the interest or principal of the tribal funds? 

66. Was Commissioner Burke, when chairman of the House Indian 
Affairs Committee, chiefly responsible for establishing the policy of 
supporting the bureau from Indian funds? Did you, Mr. Meritt, 
testify in 1919 that such had been the case? 

67. Did you state to the House Indian Affairs Committee in 1919 
that you believed Indian tribal funds should be used for Indian 
Bureau purposes whenever they were available? 

68. Is it a fact that the Crow Indian tribal fund totals $346,000, 
and that $90,000 of this total is being used this current year for 
Indian Bureau expenses? 

69. Is it true that this expenditure of $90,000 of the Crow money 
does not pay for a single teacher, a single public-health nurse, or 
the financing of a single Crow boy or girl for higher education? 

70. If the Indians are consulted about the use of their tribal 
money for these purposes, where is the reeord of their opinion to be_ 
found? 

THE INDIAN BUREAU AND INDIAN RELIGION 


71. Does the bureau censor or prohibit the religious ceremonials of 
Indian tribes? y 

72. Did Commissioner Burke, of the bureau, issue the following 
statement and order in 1923: 

“The sun dance and all other similar dances and so-called religious 
ceremonies are considered ‘ Indian offenses’ under existing regulations, 
and corrective penalties are provided. I regard such restriction as 
applicable to any (religious) dance that involves * * * the reck- 
less giving away of property “ frequent or prolonged periods 
of celebration * * * in fact, any plainly excessive performance 
that promotes * * idleness, danger to health, and shiftless 
indifference to family welfare. In all such instances the regulations 
should be enforced.” 

73. Did Commissioner Burke, February 14, 1923, transmit to all 
superintendents certain recommendations made by certain missionary 
bodies, with these words: The main features of the recommendations 
may be heartily indorsed,” the recommendations including the following: 

“That the Indian (religious) dances be limited to one in each month, 
in the daylight hours of one day in the midweek, and at one center in 
each district, the months of March, April, June, July, and August being 
excepted (no dances in these months). 

“That none take part in the dances or be present who are under 50 
years of age, 

“That a careful propaganda be undertaken to educate public opinion 
against the (Indian religious) dance.” 

74. Have these orders, recommendations, 
rescinded? 


THE NONRESERVATION INDIAN BOARDING SCHOOLS 


75. Did the Board of Indian Commissioners use the following 
words in its report to the Secretary of the Interior for 1924: 

“The present plan appears to be to reduce the reservation boarding 
schools to taking care of the first three grades, while the children more 
advanced are sent to distant schools. These children are to 
be removed from even occasional contact with their parents, not only at 
an earlier age than has been the rule, but * * the Navajo boy of 
10 years who is taken to Phoenix, for instance, undergoes an intensity 
of heat that could never be known on his lofty plains. If he learns 
to farm here, it is in a country of irrigated soil, of cotton and semi- 
tropical fruits. * „ If his health survives the change, his spirit 
is less likely to do so.” 

76. Did you report to the House Appropriations Committee in Janu- 
ary, 1926, using the following words: “Our determined policy of 
requiring every healthy Indian child between the age of 6 and 18 to 
be in some school”? 

77. In view of that policy, what is done where local day schools or 
local boarding schools are not provided by the bureau? 

78. Is it the practice for quotas to be delivered to the reservation 
superintendents, stating the number of Indian children they are ex- 
pected to deliver to the specified nonreservation boarding schools, and 
is it not the duty of these superintendents to fill these quotas? 

79. Is it a fact that the Hopi Pueblo girls when they approach the 
age of puberty are taken away from their homes and their tribe to 
nonreservation schools? 

80. Is it a fact that the bureau, in the case of Indian children taken 
away to nonreservation schools, pays their way home only once every 
four years? 

81, Is it a fact that during the summer vacations the Indian children 
are persuaded to remain away from home even when their parents 
are able to pay their transportation, and that last year Indian boys 


and regulations been 
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aged 10 and 12 years were sent from Albuquerque and Santa Fe to 
work as child labor in the beet fields of Kansas and their earnings 
were held for school expenses? 

82. Is it a fact that Navajo children, when they contract tuber- 
culosis in the nonreservation schools, are thereafter sent home to die 
in their hogans under conditions making certain the infection of their 
families? Is this one reason why the Navajo tuberculosis death rate 
is extravagantly high? 


ALLEGED SUPPRESSION OF BEPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


BUREAU 


83. Did the American Red Cross in 1924 complete an extensive study 
of Indian health conditions and Indian medical service? 

84. Has the Commissioner of Indian Affairs suppressed this report, 
refusing to permit its scrutiny after written request for this privilege 
by Representative PHIL D. Swixe and by Senator Hiram W. JOHNSON? 

85. Did the National Bureau of Municipal Research complete for 
President Taft, in 1913, and subsequently for a joint committee of 
Congress, an elaborate report on the Indian Bureau's business methods, 
containing exceedingly grave charges against the Indian Affairs system; 
and was this report completely suppressed through Indian Bureau 
influence, you, Mr. Meritt, being Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs at the time—is the suppression of this report being con- 
tinued? 

86. Are not the reports of all Indian Bureau subordinates, without 
exception, including the reports of supervisurs, reservation superintend- 
ents, etc., required to be held confidential, so that neither the general 
public, the Indians, nor Congress knows their contents? 

87. Should not the bureau give to the public a statement of why it 
continues the suppression of the Bureau of Municipal Research report, 
and why it continues the suppression of the American Red Cross 
report? 


BY THE INDIAN 


THE INDIAN BUREAU AND THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


88, Did the Indian Bureau, when the Pueblo tribal delegates were in 
California last November, issue to the press a statement that the 
Pueblo Indian cause was financed by Soviet Moscow? 

89. Did Commissioner Burke, speaking before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in that same month, 1925, assume responsibility for 
this charge and lament that the people of California had refused to be 
influenced by it? 

90, Is the Pueblo Lands Board charged by Congress with the duty of 
determining whether the Indian Bureau has been delinquent as guardian 
in the protection of the Pueblo lands? 

91. Is Governor Hagerman, who sits as a member of this judicial 
body, an employee of the Indian Bureau, drawing a salary from the 
bureau? 

92. Has there not existed for the past four years an All-Pueblo 
Council, consisting entirely of Indian delegates chosen by each Pueblo, 
which has held meetings to discuss questions of mutual concern? 

93. Has not this All-Pueblo Council at all times been open to official 
Government representatives? 

For example, did not this council listen to such official representa- 
tives when they urgently advised the Pueblos not to employ legal 
counsel to represent them before the Pueblo Lands Board? And did 
not the council after deliberation reject this advice and assert their 
right to be represented by legal counsel and to appeal from the lands 
board to the courts as permitted by law? 

Furthermore, has not the superior wisdom of the All-Pueblo Council 
been justified and confirmed by a member of the Pueblo Lands Board 
who is quoted in a Santa Fe paper recently as saying to the Pueblos, 
“You can not sit idly and expect to win a case in court. The other 
side is preparing its case and you must prepare yours“ ? 

94. Has not this All-Pueblo Council, at various times, made its 
desires known to the Government, thus serving as an intermediary 
and the Government? 

For instance, did not the chairman of this All- Pueblo Council last 
winter wire its opposition to the bureau bill, H. R. 7826? 

95. Did this All-Pueblo Council not meet in October of this year? 

96. Upon information furnished by members of the Taos Council 
to the effect that the Indian Bureau, through the instrumentality of 
Commissioner Hagerman, proposed to organize a new council for the 
Pueblo Indians, did not this body declare itself to bave functioned 
successfully for four years and likewise did it not declare its inten- 
tion to continue to function, in affirmation of which it set forth the 
rules under which it has always operated in the form of by-laws? 

97. Was not an official representative of the Indian Bureau under 
instructions from Commissioner Burke, and did the bureau not have a 
stenographic record made of the proceedings? 

98. With this channel of expression already existing and function- 
ing, why did the bureau deem it necessary to take steps to organize a 
new council under the chairmanship of a bureau employee, Commis- 
sioner Hagerman, who is also a member of the Pueblo Lands Board? 

99. Did this substitute council, which has been named the United 
States Pueblo Council, meet in Santa Fe on November 15, 1926, with 
Commissioner Hagerman presiding, and did Commissioner Hagerman 
say, as quoted in a Santa Fe paper, “ Hold as many councils among 
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yourselves as you wish, but remember they will have no official recog- 
nition without Government representation? 

100. Did Governor Hagerman, then as now an employee of the 
bureau, testify before the Senate Indian Affairs Committee on March 
10 last that the Navajos were willing to surrender one-third or even 
one-half of their royalties from oll on their Executive reservation to 
the States? 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Perhaps I can give some information in reply to 
the question of the gentleman from Wisconsin. Each of these 
allotments of land on an Indian reservation requires a specific 
act of Congress giving authority. Out of our Indian Affairs 
Committee in the last session we reported a bill authorizing the 
allotment of lands on a specific reservation, the Northern 
Cheyenne. It was my own bill. The first step must be to make 
up the tribal roll. That generally takes one season, as it is 
necessary to know how many allotments there must be. 

Mr, FREAR. Of course, I understand the procedure; but 
what I am interested in learning is how long it will take or 
what is the estimate for this allotment finally to be completed 
if only 32 were allotted this last year outside of the Standing 
Rock Reservation and it will take three years for the Standing 
Rock Reservation. Now, is there any particular time in view 
when they finish their allotment? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think nobody could have given a very good 
reason why the Tongue River lands were not allotted previously. 
But it requires the introduction and passage of a bill at the 
initiative of a Member of Congress who represented the reser- 
vation before it could be brought about. 

Mr. FREAR. Rather than on the part of the bureau. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The bureau did, in the case of the Tongue 
River, send up a bill in accordance with the recommendation 
that I had in mind, As I understand it, the Tongue River 
Reservation was about the last upon which no allotment of 
lands had been made or authorized. There are only a few left 
on which provision has not been made to at least start the work. 

As an illustration of what is still continually happening, how- 
ever, on the Crow Reservation, quite a number of years ago a 
general allotment act was passed and general allotments made, 
but some land was returned to tribal ownership from home- 
steaders who had failed to meet the terms prescribed. That 
required another later act to allot lands to living Crow Indian 
children who had been born since the previous allotment had 
been made. I presume that sort of thing will go on perhaps 
indefinitely until all lands available are allotted. 

Mr. FREAR, Can the gentleman tell me what proportion of 
the land remains unallotted of Indian lands? 

Mr, LEAVITT. I can not give that with any accuracy, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say that as to a great many 
reservations all the land has been allotted and there remains 
none to be allotted. The Standing Rock Reservation is the only 
one where the allotments have not yet been made. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think that is true of most other reserva- 
tions, where there has been a complete allotment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the payment of newspaper advertisements of sales of Indian 
lands, $500, reimbursable from payments by purchasers of costs of 
sale, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to ask the chairman of the subcommittee a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROMJUE. On line 19 of page 17 is there not a typo- 
graphical error“ purchasers of costs of sale”? Should it not 
be, “from payment by purchasers and costs of sale”? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This appropriation is reimbursable from 
payments by purchasers of costs of sale; by payment by pur- 
chasers. It may be clumsy language, but I think it is probably 
correct. 

Mr. ROMJUEB. Line 19, of page 17, does not carry the word 
“ payments.” : 

Mr. CRAMTON. The language reads “$500, reimbursable 
from payments by purchasers.” 

Mr. ROMJUB. Should it not be “payments and"? 

Mr, CRAMTON. No; I think it is right as it is. 
clumsy language, but I think it is fairly accurate, 


It is 


The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of lands for the homeless Indians in California, 
including improvements thereon, for the use and occupancy of said 
Indians, $7,000, said funds to be expended under such regulations and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of propounding an inquiry to the chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FREAR. I can not express my own ideas any better 
than to read what the chairman of the subcommittee has to 
say on page 73 of the hearing, and I am asking him for that 
reason what attempt is being made to settle this question, so 
that the Indians can be provided for and taken care of instead 
of, as the chairman well said, “having these dribbling appro- 
priations running along for a long period of years.” 

I call attention to a fact with which he is familiar: that in 
this case the provisions require the department to do certain 
things, and appropriations are being made for $7,000 this year, 
and $20,000 several years ago. It is as the chairman said, 
dribbling. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman has read the hearings, 
he knows all that I know about the subject and perhaps some- 
thing in addition. But as to the California situation, the 
gentleman has noticed that in the hearings the committee went 
into that matter more carefully this year than heretofore. 
We are trying to find out how much it would cost to buy all 
the lands as we need to buy to take care of the homeless 
Indians in California. It did not seem that the information 
was at hand to warrant taking a definite step at this time, 
but we did go into it sufficiently to feel assured that a year 
from now, when the bureau officials come before us, they would 
have a general statement as to the number of Indians to be 
provided for and the amount of money necessary to take care 
of them, and then it would be the idea of the committee that 
we ought to proceed to clean up the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The. Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INDUSTRIAL ASSISTANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 

For the purposes of preserving living and growing timber on Indian 
reservations and allotments other than the Menominee Indian Reser- 
vatlon in Wisconsin, and to educate Indians in the proper care of 
forests; for the condacting of experiments on Indian school or agency 
farms designed to test the possibilities of soil and climate in the 
cultivation of trees, grains, vegetables, cotton, and fruits, and for the 
employment of practical farmers and stockmen, in addition to the 
agency and school farmers now employed; for necessary traveling 
expenses of such farmers and stockmen and for furnishing necessary 
equipment and supplies for them; and for superintending and di- 
recting farming and stock raising among Indians, $315,000: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available for the expenses of admin- 
istration of Indian forest lands from which timber is sold to the 
extent only that proceeds from the sales of timber from such lands 
are insufficient for that purpose: Provided further, That not to ex- 
ceed $20,000 of the amount herein appropriated may be used to 
conduct experiments on Indian school or agency farms to test the 
possibilities of soil and climate in the cultivation of trees, cotton, 
grain, vegetables, and fruits: Provided also, That the amounts paid 
to matrons, foresters, farmers, physicians, nurses, and other hospital 
employees, and stockmen provided for in this act shall not be included 
within the limitations on salaries and compensation of employees con- 
tained in the act of August 24, 1912. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish simply to say that with regard to the physicians, 
matrons, and nurses—and I have met quite a number of them 
during the last year—they certainly are not receiving the 
amount of compensation that they ought to receive for the 
work that they are doing. I know doctors who are long- 
practicing doctors, very able men, who have gone out on reser- 
vations practically away from all civilization, as you might say, 
far out on reservations, who are receiving $1,800 a year in addi- 
tion to a small amount for quarters; men who, I am satisfied, 
could make several times that amount if they were to leave the 
service. I believe that is one of the things Congress ought to 
do, to make an inquiry to show that not only the matrons, who 
are generally the wives of the farmers and different officials 
out there doing the work, but also real matrons, who are doing 
good medical work and are entitled to good pay, I have met 
them in their work and they are poorly paid for that work. 
The doctors and nurses are entitled to more compensation than 
they are receiving now under the law. : 


> 
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The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses incidental to the sale of timber, and for the expenses 
of administration of Indian forest lands from which such timber is 
sold to the extent that the proceeds of such sales are sufficient for 
that purpose, $200,000, reimbursable to the United States as provided 
in the act of February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 415). 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, as to that item of $200,000, 
reimbursable to the United States, as provided in the act, the 
amount of timber that is being sold annually is about $2,500,000 
worth, according to the hearings. The amount paid by the Gov- 
ernment for supervision out of the Indian’s own property is 
about 10 per cent of that, or $200,000, according to the figures 
that the chairman has in the hearings. I ask the chairman if 
he has any knowledge of the contracts, of the general timber 
contracts, that have been made, and how fast the timber is 
being cut off from the Indian reservations to-day? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The estimated total value is about 
$130,000,000. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand; and of that total about $27,- 
000,000 is now under contract, which is over 20 per cent. That 
is in the hearings. 

Mr. CRAMTON. With an annual income of something over 
$2,000,000... Now, what is the gentleman’s further question? 

Mr. FREAR. The question is, whether or not $200,000, 
which is nearly 10 per cent of the entire amount that the 
Government receives for the Indians, is not a large amount 
to charge for the supervision of timber contracts? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, it has not impressed the committee 
that for the expense of supervision was an unduly high figure. 

Mr. FREAR. Of course, the Indians pay that cost and not 
the Government. 1 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly; and it is perfectly proper that 
the Indians should pay it. I have not gone into that question 
thoroughly, I will say to the gentleman, but it had not im- 
pressed me as an unduly high figure. 

Mr. FREAR. The next question, which I think is a very 
important one, is this: One hundred and thirty million dollars 
is estimated to be the value of the timber belonging to these 
various tribes of Indians. I was through two of the reserva- 
tions and that is the reason I am interested in ascertaining 
further facts on this proposition. The timber is being cut off 
very rapidly from the Indian land, and that timber, of course, 
is a part of the capital assets belonging to the tribes. Now, 
what is going to be the result, and how long will it be before 
the Indians will have all of that timber cut off if 20 per cent 
of it and over has already been been contracted for, and 
large mills are being erected throughout these Indian reser- 
vations? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the amount of the contracts is $27,- 
000,000, as the gentleman has already stated, but I have no 
information as to the period to be covered in the execution of 
those contracts. However, if we were to assume that they 
were to cut timber at the rate they are cutting it at the present 
time it would be, of course, 65 years before the timber was 
all cut off; but we have no right to make that assumption. 

Mr. FREAR. And then, of course, there would be no deter- 
mination as to what would be left for the Indians. Now, one 
other statement. I traveled through the Apache Reser- 
vation, among others, and there they are employing 250 colored 
men to cut the timber, besides Mexicans, and very few Indians, 
we were informed. This timber is being cut off very rapidly 
and there is found one of the largest mills I have seen for a 
long time. What are the Indians getting out of that cutting 
of timber for themselves? Can the gentleman tell us? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, they are getting the price of the 
timber less this approximately 10 per cent. I do not know of 
the situation there, but generally the Indians, if they are will- 
ing to work, are given the labor. 

Mr. FREAR. Are the contracts subject to competitive bid- 
ding? Does the gentleman know about that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I assume they are. I think there are no 
contracts made without competitive bidding. 

Mr. FREAR. This is a large contract to a Louisiana firm, 
as I understand, and that is the reason for the inquiry. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The principal operations now, as the gen- 
tleman knows, are on the Colville Reservation, in Washington; 
the Warm Springs Reservation, in Oregon: the Klamath Res- 

ervation, in Oregon; the Fort Apache Reservation, in Arizona; 
and the Mescalero Reservation, in New Mexico. Then there 
are some other smaller operations. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. In the matter of cutting off these timber- 
lands—which I regard as a very important matter—I am won- 
dering whether or not, in removing this timber, the Indian 
Service is following practically the same method as is fol- 
lowed by the Forest Service, that is, blazing only what is 
deemed mature timber, so as to protect the young and growing 
timber as an investment for the future. I take it that in con- 
tracting for the sale of standing timber that provision is made 
to protect the future supply. My understanding is that such 
is the fact. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not visited any of these operations 
except on the Flathead Reservation and it is my recollection 
that there they were making a selection as the gentleman sug- 
gests, and that they insist on that rather than to have all of 
the lands denuded. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is my own impression, namely, 
that the Indian forests are being cared for in the same man- 
ner as the United States Forest Service is caring for its own 
forests. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The fact is that the cutting on the Indian 
lands is under the supervision of a former Forest Service man; 
he is a trained forester and the work is being carried on with 
the same purposes in view, that is, cutting off the ripe timber, 
giving proper protection against fire, and insuring a future 
supply. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. As I understand it, before any tree 
can be cut it must be blazed by the forestry officer in charge 
and that only such trees can be cut as are blazed by such 
officer? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They are designated. Sometimes those to 
be cut are blazed, while in other instances those that are to be 
left are indicated. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did the gentleman from South Dakota mean 
to indicate that this work was done by the Forest Service? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; the Indian Service has its own 
foresters, and the statement made by the gentleman from Mon- 
tana was that a former Forest Service man was in charge of 
this Indian work. ; 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
intimated that the labor in these mills was negro labor. Can, 
the gentleman tell the House whether the contracts are so 
framed that the Indians can have the labor if they wish ijt? 

Mr. FREAR. I asked that same question, and I think it is 
a very pertinent question. They said there were 250 cdlered 
men working, outside of a number of Mexicans, and only a very 
limited number of Indians. I saw some Indian tepees not very 
far distant. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will say to the gentleman I can not 
answer that question. Perhaps the gentleman from Montana 
can. 
Mr. LEAVITT. I can not answer the question definitely as 
to whether there is a provision of that kind in every contract, 
but the contractor is always confronted by a practical proposi- 
tion. He bids under competitive conditions for the timber and 
must pay through the Government to the Indians a specified 
amount for the stumpage; that is, a specified amount per thou- 
sand feet. He can not have a requirement that will make him 
select labor that he must pay at a loss to himself. As a matter 
of general practice, I presume that down there the available 
labor is this negro and Mexican labor. i; 

I know that some tribes of Indians are first-class laborers 
and other tribes of Indians have not had experience in manual 
labor. Purchasers do, however, give Indians employment fre- 
quently under contracts for cutting timber at so much a thou- 
sand feet. 

Mr. FREAR. May I ask the gentleman whether there is 
competitive bidding in respect of these contracts? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Then the next question is what payment for 
labor is likely to occur under the contracts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 
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Mr. FREAR. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Here is a man employing labor, and he em- 
ploys these negroes because he can get them very cheap, I 
presume, because they were brought from Louisiana way up 
there to New Mexico. As a restrictive proposition, what is 
there in the law so that the Indians can get what would be 
a reasonable compensation for labor? They would have to take, 
I suppose, whatever was offered; and if they can get colored 
labor and bring it up there from Louisiana cheaper, they have 
that privilege, have they not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I believe they have, 

Mr. FREAR. There is no protection for the Indians who 
own the timber and who are living in that country. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Indian is the owner of the timber, and 
it is sold to the highest competitive and responsible bidder. 
Generally speaking, he is allowed to choose his labor and to 
get it under terms that will enable him to make a profit. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; if I have the floor. 

Mr. HUDSON, It is not to be inferred he is paying this 
labor from Louisiana because he can get it cheaper. Probably 
he could get the Indian labor just as cheap if they could per- 
form the labor or would perform the labor. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think that is true. 

Mr. HUDSON. So that it is really a question of getting the 
labor rather than the wages that are paid? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not know about this particular tribe of 
Indians, whether they will perform the labor or not, I know 
I was on an Indian reservation a few years ago where a rather 
well-to-do Indian farmer and stockman was haying his hay 
put up. I was there for dinner. He had probably 8 or 10 men 
working for him and all of them were white men. I asked him 
why that was and why he did not employ his Indian neighbors 
around him. He told me that he could not do that and pay 
them the same wages he was paying the white men, because 
they were not experienced in that line of labor and did not like 
to do it. 

Mr. FREAR. Here is the situation as it occurs to me, and I 
am just asking the gentleman for information, because I know 
he is familiar with these questions: Here is timber that is 
being cut off fairly rapidly which belongs to the Indians. One 
of the purposes we have in mind is to give the Indians employ- 
ment as far as we can do so. We make a sale of this timber to 
these people in Louisiana. How important it may be that the 
sales should be made I do not know. They then proceed to sell 
the timber, presumably paying no more than they are obliged to 
pay, way out there several hundred miles from Louisiana and 
possibly 100 miles from the nearest railroad station, as I now 
remember it, and there is no provision by which the Indian can 
be assured he will have employment, although this is a very 
large Indian reservation. There is nothing in the present legis- 
lation that would assure the Indians of employment, 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not think there can be any law requir- 
ing their employment on the part of contractors. I will say 
that if it could be done with fairness to the contractor, every 
effort should be made to give the labor to the Indians, who are 
on the ground, 

Mr. FREAR. I believe that is our purpose or our desire, at 
any rate. t 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the man who has a contract, as a com- 
mercial proposition, if the Indian can give him satisfactory 
labor as cheaply as he can get somebody else to do it, it stands 
to reason he is going to give him the work, because he is right 
on the ground, 

Mr. FREAR. Sure—if he can bring up people from Louisiana 
and have them work for 50 cents a day. I understand that; 
but the question is whether or not that is an element that ought 
to be considered in making the contract. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To meet possible emergencies, not exceeding $50,000 of the funds held 
by the United States in trust for the respective tribes of Indians inter- 
ested and not exceeding $50,000 of the appropriations made by this act 
for timber operations in the Indian Service; in all, $100,000, is hereby 
made available for the suppression of forest fires on Indian reserva- 
tions: Provided, That any diversions of appropriations made hereunder 
shall be reported to Congress in the annual Budget. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. My only purpose is to inquire what diversion of funds 
is possible under provisions of this kind. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The item provides for $50,000 appropriation 
of tribal funds for the suppression of forest fires, and authorizes 
the diversion of not more than $50,000 of other appropriations 
made in this act from the Treasury for the same purpose. So 
there is $160,000 made available, of which fund $50,000 is appro- 
priated from tribal funds and $50,000 is diverted from other 
appropriations. 

Mr. FREAR. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For reimbursing Indians for livestock which may be hereafter de- 
stroyed on account of being infected with dourine or other contagious 
diseases, and for expenses in connection with the work of eradicating 
and preventing such diseases, to be expended under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, $30,000, to 
be immediately available. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I recollect in this investigation, or in the hearings, the 
chairman was asking about horses that are to be killed for 
canning purposes, which, of course, is a- large item. He ob- 
jected very naturally to the payment of $30 apiece for horses, 
and I believe he was wholly justified in that. What is to 
be done in order to carry out such work? The hearings do 
not mention it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I. do not want the gentleman to confuse 
the development of the canning process with the eradication 
of disease of these infected animals, 

Mr. FREAR. It is all, I understood, under the same item. I 
took it so from the hearings, 

Mr. CRAMTON. This item has nothing to do with the 
killing of horses for canning. One of the great advantages 
to Indians has been that they have been able to sell for $5 
apiece several thousand horses that ure shipped to IIIinois 
and canned for human food. But that has nothing to do with 
this, This is an item attempting to eradicate diseases from 
horses, Outside the Indian Reservation it has been pretty 
well eradicated. It now prevails to some extent on the Navajo 
Reservation, and we have been dribbling along with appropria- 
tions of $10,000 a year. It is a disease that spreads by con- 
tagion, and if we go on appropriating only $10,000 a year there 
is every prospect that we will have to spend that amount of 
money for a number of years to come. The work is to be 
carried on in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and we have asked a statement from that bureau and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as to what is feasible to clean up 
this situation. We are assured that if they can have $50,000 
they can go ahead now—%30,000 this year and $20,000 to fol 
low it—and clean up the whole situation. So we have fol- 
lowed that recommendation, and the gentleman will find some- 
where in the hearings an estimate to that effect. That is 
$10,000 above the Budget and $20,000 above the current year. 
We make it immediately available because it is needed this 
spring. 

Mr. FREAR. What plan has the committee in mind as to 
these 100,000 horses that to-day are grazing on the reservation 
grass land? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is not in the hands of our committee 
and it is not in the hands of the Indian Bureau. The Indians, 
many of them are a good deal like white men, they do not 
always keep that which is advantageous to them. But if an 
Indian keeps a hundred horses where he only needs one we 
can not require him to kill them off. 

Mr. FREAR. I understood there was to be some provision 
about the sale of horses by the Indians. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; what happened concerning that is this: 
Some concerns in Illinois went on the reservations and where 
they could get the consent of the Indians they bought up a 
large number of horses. I think they get them from two and a 
half to five dollars, depending on the weight. In the beginning 
the Indians were very much opposed to it, because, as I under- 
stand, an Indiau's wealth is gauged by the number of horses 
that he owns. On some reservations they have changed their 
view and have been willing to sell. But that is not involved in 
this question. 

This, however, is involved: You may say why is it necessary, 
if they have more horses than they need, why should we con- 
cern ourselves about diseases. We are the guardians and 
should protect their property, and we are also protecting the 
horses outside of the reservation that would eventually con- 
tract the disease, 

Mr. LEAVITT. This money is also expended for the protec- 
tion of other livestock—cattle and sheep. 

Mr. FREAR. There is no question raised as to the merits of 
the appropriation. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. The removal of excess horses is also neces- 
sary for the cattle and sheep industry. It can not be done 
under am appropriation by Congress. The horses are private 
property. They have accumulated because the market for 
horses of that kind has been poor, and it presents a problem 
being met largely by the sale of large herds of those horses and 
shipping them out of the country for food. 

Mr. FREAR. That was discussed by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and I knew that he would be able to 
enlighten the committee. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee with reference to an item on page 21, line 14, of $175,000 
to be used for the purchase of seeds, machinery, animals, and 
tools. Is that to be expended in harmony with what is known 
as the five-year program of the development among the Indians 
of agricultural pursuits? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes and no. The five-year program is a 
program that originated among the Blackfeet by Mr. Campbell 
and has been successful and has spread to other reservations, 
being an effort to lead the Indians into agriculture. They join 
a chapter, with an agreement that they will plant so much 
corn that year. The second year of the program involves a 
little further planting, and so on, to the end of the five years. 
It is hoped by that time to have them launched into agricul- 
ture. It has had a good effect in that direction. This item 
works nicely with that, although it was in the law before 
Campbell started the five-year program. Its terms pro- 
vide that if the Indian wants to engage in agriculture or stock 
raising, he may really borrow money out of this fund, have 
an advance, and buy the seed or stock for purposes approved 
by the authorities, and he has to repay it within five years. 
The history of it shows that they have repaid such advances 
remarkably well. 

Mr. HUDSON. My purpose in asking the question was to 
bring out the fact that there might be a definite policy in 
reference to this continual appropriation for this purpose. Or 
is it just year by year handed out every year without regard 
to a program on the part of the Indian? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, it all dovetails in together, and 
it is in itself a definite program to help the Indian to help 
himself. It is one of the most helpful items in the bill. As 
I say, it was in operation before Mr. Campbell initiated what 
was called the five-year program, and it is being done on 
many reservations where the five-year program has not been 
attempted. ? 

Mr. HUDSON. By way of illustration, an Indian farmer out 
of this fund is assisted and he proyes his worth. He can then 
receive a larger assistance the next year, can he? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not necessarily. Of course, if an Indian 
shows that he is worthy, his credit is improved to that extent, 
I suppose, but it may be that one advance is all that he will 
need. We have been making those appropriations since 1912, 
and that was long before Campbell thought of his five-year 
plan. Out of $4,667,000 advanced, $3,512,581 has been repaid, 
and some of the rest is not due, 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman is aware of the propaganda 
that the Government is not attempting to make the Indian self- 
supporting. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course that is proposterous. 

Mr. HUDSON. What I want to bring out is that this fund 
of $175,000 does not contribute to such a condition as that. 
On the contrary, it is to make him self-supporting and 
independent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In this whole bill of some $13,000,000 the 
effort is to use the money in a way to make the Indian self- 
supporting, to fit the Indian not to live forever in a tepee and 
blanket, the picturesque figure that some of the artists would 
like, to take his place as an American citizen. Of course there 
can be some argument about some of the items in this bill, 
but I think there can be no argument about this item, it has 
been so very helpful. 

Mr. FREAR. That is the reason that the item was passed 
over without question. It certainly was in the direction of 
self-improvement, but with 200 tribes of Indians and this 
limited to $15,000, it would seem they could be taken care of 
throughout the country much faster if there was a distinctive 
constructive program, I have been over a number of those 
ene and I saw there ought to be some help given to 

em. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if he 
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Association of Montana passed a resolution opposing the five- 
year agricultural program that is supported by this item? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I do not know who they are or that I ever 
heard of them. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman met with several of them last 
summer at Livingston. 

Mr. FREAR. I did not know what they were members of. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In connection with John Collier. They had 
previously passed a resolution in opposition to this five-year 
agricultural program which the gentleman has just said is one 
of the constructive things. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I did not say that. I said the $175,000 
appropriation is for constructive work. I know nothing about 
the five-year program. 

LEAVITT. That is exactly what I said, since it is an 
item which supports the five-year program, which is simply 
carrying out a uniform, definite program. 

Mr. FREAR. Confined to the five-year program? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. The five-year program is simply one 
definite plan along lines of improving the Indians, particularly 
to make them self-supporting, by teaching them farming, stock 
raising, and things of that kind. 

Mr. FREAR. Can the gentleman say what proportion of 
the $175,000 is used for the five-year program? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It was started, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee said, on the Blackfoot Reservation. Then it was under- 
taken on other reservations, and some are now in the second 
and third year. 

Mr. FREAR. So under this plan even the $15,000 a year is 
not 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not give the number of reservations 
which have now adopted it, but several in Dakota, and many 
others have taken it up, such as the Fort Peck Indians, Mon- 
tana. It is also started among the Cheyennes, and is being 
pushed among many Indians. 

Mr. FREAR. This appropriation is for general welfare of 
the Indians; constructive work? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; that is true. I feel some opposed 
to this; have no reason in mind except they fear some men like 
the gentleman from Wisconsin met at Livingston last sum- 
mer—— 

Mr. FREAR. They did not discuss that question with me 
at all. i 

Mr. LEAVITT. Just one sentence and I will sit down. My 
impression is they feel it will make the Indians self-supporting 
and able to take care of themselves and whenever that condition 
is reached the professional Indians, who make a living off the 
rest of the Indians, will have no field to cultivate. Of course 
some also are honest in feeling the program should be different. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, my reason for calling atten- 
tion to this was to bring before the House the fact that out 
of this fund, this five-year program, which has so commended 
itself to those having charge of the development of the In- 
dians, is appropriated. I think it is one of the most helpful 
items in the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, for the purpose of saying to the chairman of the 
Indian Affairs Committee that while I did discuss with some 
gentlemen the question of the threatened starvation of Indians, 
particularly on the Peck Reservation and other places, I did not 
talk with regard to the five-year program. Now, with regard to 
the question of the professional Indians that they will lose their 
employment when the five-year program is made successful. I 
would not want to think that. I believe they haye higher or 
better reasons. I believe this, whether the Indians have 
$175,000 for general work, or only $15,000 or $5,000 for the five- 
year program, is immaterial. If it is appropriated they ought 
to have it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield. The gentle- 
man will note this item of $175,000 is a reimbursable item and 
actually reimbursed, and it is not the sum total of our effort 
in industrial assistance. The preceding item of $315,000 is for 
direction and encouragement in developing along the lines of 
agriculture and stock raising, and so forth, but it is not reim- 
bursable. That comes out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr: KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I have asked that moment to request. the 
chairman of the subcommittee to make a statement concerning 
the item on page 22, beginning with the proviso on line 4 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized, in his discretion and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to make advances from this appropriation to old, disabled, or 
indigent Indian allottees, 
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Can the gentleman state what has been the nature of that 
particular portion of the fund during the years? Has it been 
developing and increasing, or diminishing? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a new provision that appeared in 
the bill first last year, due to a suggestion that Commissioner 
Burke made to me while we were out on one of the reserva- 
tions. An old Indian, for example, has a piece of land, but he 
has got beyond the age where he can do anything with it, and 
under this item the bureau is authorized to advance the money 
to him. He can have the good of it while he lives. When he is 
dead and the land is sold the money is reimbursed to the Gov- 
ernment, 

I think as yet very little, if any, use of it has been made. 
There was some question of the power—the language was in a 
little doubt in the previous year—and there was some questjon 
as to whether this provision was subject to the provisions 
requiring reimbursement to come within five years. It was not 
the purpose to have the reimbursement made in five years, and 
it was desirable to change the language so that it could be 
understood that the reimbursement was not to be expected in 
five years. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Of course the gentleman will understand 
that that item will have to be watched with a considerable 
degree of care to determine when a man becomes old and 
disabled? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course it will be watched. The sum 
total, of course, that could be advanced will be $175,000. But 
the committee is so interested in the proper use of this money 
that if the advances under the last proviso reach any large 
figure a limitation would be placed on the expenditure. On the 
other hand, the Burean of Indian Affairs has always shown 
such intense interest in the use of this money and have handled 
it so wisely that reimbursement has come in large degree. I 
do not think they will abuse that proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. FREAR. May I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
just one moment, to ask what will be done with the old Indians 
who have no property? We run across those occasionally, 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are being supported directly out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. FREAR. Direct support and civilization? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; under general support and civilization. 
There was a time when thousands of Indians received rations. 
Now the only ones who receive rations are those who are 
indigent and old and helpless. I remember on one occasion I 
was making a speech to the Indians up on the Sioux Reserva- 
tion, There are no finer Indians physically than the Sioux, 
but there have been no Indians more injured by a policy of 
indiscriminate ration-giving than the Sioux. I remember that 
their form of applause is by saying “How! How!” And I 
remember that my speech was received in entire silence when 
I stated to them that the time had come when any Indians 
who are able to work should not expect any rations. At one 
place in the speech one Indian did say “How!” and it nearly 
broke up the meeting because applause was not looked on as 
good form. 

Mr. WEFALD. How much does it cost to support an old 
and disabled Indian? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not much. We have at Canton, S. Dak., 
an insane ayslum for Indians with an attendance, as I recall, 
of 100, and our appropriation is $40,000. So there is $400 per 
capita. These Indians can hardly be called insane, but they 
are helpless Indians needing care. That $400 a year is, I 
think, the top figure that we spend anywhere. It runs down 
to only a few dollars on some reservations by giving them some 
flour and help. 

Mr. WEFALD. In order for an old Indian to be taken care 
of, must he be declared insane? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly not. I just spoke of those In- 
dians in South Dakota who were in an insane asylum to illus- 
trate what is done. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman does not know what it 
costs to support an old Indian who is not in one of these insti- 
tutions? Does it cost $30 a year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That, no doubt, takes care of some cases. 
Some cases probably require more. I could not give the gen- 
tleman the exact figure. 

Mr. WEFALD. It does not cost as much as to support an 
old horse? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I do not think they spend that much 
in taking care of horses on the Indian reservations, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that the rations issued would 
be sufficient if the relatives of the old and indigent Indians 
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did not come in and eat up a large part of what is given them? 
I have been told that by Indians on all reservations that I 
have visited. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is, of course, the difficulty, that the 
relatives will come in and eat up everything that is given the 
old man, and the authorities have to be careful for that reason. 

Mr. WEFALD. It speaks of their great heart, does it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It speaks well of the great heart of the 
indigent Indian, but it does not speak so well for the young 
bloods who come in and eat up what is given to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For necessary miscellaneous expenses incident to the general admin- 
istration of Indian irrigation projects, including salaries of not to 
exceed five supervising engineers, for pay of one chief irrigation engi- 
neer, one assistant chief irrigation engineer, one superintendent of 
irrigation competent to pass upon water rights, one field cost accountant, 
and for traveling and incidental expenses of oficials and employees of 
the Indian irrigation service, $75,000. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing a question of the chairman. Referring to the paragraph 
beginning on line 24 of page 24 and running to line 26 of page 
25, does this include the salary of the engineering staff located 
here in Washington? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. This is purely the field staff, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. What is Mr. Reed’s title? Is he not the 
chief irrigation engineer? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That is my understanding. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I just wanted to know whether this was in 
Washington or some other place. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there is nothing in Washington 
under this item. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The reason I ask that is because the irriga- 
tion engineers that were sent to the Walker River Reservation 
to investigate the sources of water supply included Mr. Reed 
as the chief, and I wondered whether there was some one else 
in the field other than Mr. Reed who examined into such things 
as proposed in the Walker River bill. j 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, Mr. Reed is the head of the 
service, but this paragraph provides nothing for services in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Well, if it did include something in the 
District of Columbia it would say so in this paragraph. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It should say so; yes. You see, there are 
different districts. We have five irrigation districts, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Covering a great big territory in Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I will correct that if I am wrong, 
but it is my understanding that no part of this is available in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee this 
question; Are these irrigation projects administered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs or by the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are all now administered by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. A few years ago the Reclamation 
Service, as it was called at that time, had charge of certain 
projects. They had charge of the Flathead project, if I remem- 
ber correctly. I know they had charge of several projects, but 
we transferred that jurisdiction to the Indian Service and 
saved some money by doing so. 

Mr. HUDSON. That was the question I had in mind. I 
wish the chairman of this subcommittee might in just a word 
or two explain to the committee and the House how you can 
save expense to the Government by duplicating agencies which 
do the same line of work. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the gentleman makes an assumption 
that the facts do not bear out. 

Mr. HUDSON. Well, let us assume that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I never want to assume something that 
is not so, The situation is this: On the projects I speak of 
the Indian Service has an organization; they have the superin- 
tendent of the agency; they have an organization; and they 
have their headquarters. Now, if the Reclamation Service 
should come on that project to operate and maintain an irriga- 
tion project they would have to have their officials there also, 
and so by eliminating the one bureau we leave just one organi- 
zation there, and, as I say, in fact, did save some money. Now, 
theoretically, when it comes to the construction of irrigation 
projects, whether those irrigation projects are for the use of 
the Indians or of whites, we ought to have one construction 
organization, which, of course, would in that event be the 
Reclamation Service; and I will say to the gentleman that I 
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have felt yery strongly about that at times and have been 
almost prepared to take some steps in that direction, but the 
trouble has been that just at the time when I felt most strongly 
about it, the Reclamation Service has been all shot to pieces 
and disorganized and it would have been a crime to have given 
them any more responsibility than they already had. 

Mr. HUDSON. Then, the gentleman does not think that 
under this present system there is any duplication of engineers 
or other superyisors or any duplication of machinery that 
could be consolidated and handled as one? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The degree to which you could say there is 
any duplication is extremely limited. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman realizes that the President 
and the administration want economy? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. And by the elimination of duplication is not 
this a place to begin? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman, I think, would have great 
trouble in showing to the committee where one position could 
be saved. The gentleman must remember that the Reclama- 
tion Service, in the main, is charged with the construction of 
irrigation projects, They are endeavoring now to get away 
from the handling of the operation and maintenance by turn- 
ing that over, wherever possible, to the water users. In the 
Indian irrigation service we have been trying to get away from 
the construction of new projects because the showing has not 
been satisfactory and the use that the Indians have made gen- 
erally of irrigation works has not been satisfactory. There 
are, in fact, now only two construction programs under way 
with reference to the Indian Service, one on the Flathead 
Reservation and one, the San Carlos, in Arizona; and I am 
satisfied that there would have been no economy whatever by 
intrusting the construction of those projects to the Reclamation 
Service. I think the contrary would be true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I would like to ask the chairman a question or two. 
Is it not true that on a number of the Indian reservations there 
are- certain irrigation projects that are very unsuccessful be- 
cause the Indians themselves are not yet trained to be irriga- 
tors, and because the uncertainty as to title and other diffi- 
culties in connection with development have kept white farmers 
from making a success on them? Thus the Government has 
considerable money, in some cases Indian money, that has been 
invested without any possibility of return under present con- 
ditions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I first say to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Arentz] that I find I was in error; that Mr. 
Reed is carried in the item for irrigation as well as those five 
district engineers, Now, answering the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, generally speaking, it is true that the Federal money 
which has been invested is not paying the return it ought to. 
The gentleman just mentioned the possibility of starvation on 
the Fort Peck Reservation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes, Those Indians were just given a per 
capita payment of $50. se 

Mr. CRAMTON, On the Fort Peck Reservation, for instance, 
there is an irrigation system; there is water available for thou- 
sands of acres unused, land that will produce sugar beets that 
will make a people prosperous and happy, but they haye not 
progressed to the stage where they care to utilize the oppor- 
tunities that surround them. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Would the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs tell me, please, how much, if at all, the policy 
of the Indian Bureau is influenced by the Indian Rights Associ- 
ation and the Association for the Protection of Indians? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not tell the gentleman that, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Do not those two associations have some 
influence with the department or the bureau? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think it is perfectly proper for a depart- 
ment or a committee or any Member of Congress to listen to 
any individual or any association. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I do, too. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And secure from that individual or associa- 
tion any information available. The only difficulty is that we 
do not always use our own judgment after we get the informa- 
tion. We take it that because some one assumes to speak in the 
name of the Indians that his statement is necessarily true, and 
we may thereupon take steps that are to the detriment of the 
REP in the hope that we are doing something for their 

nefit. 
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Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman from Montana, I know, 
would be the last man in Congress to say that a white man 
should vote if he could not read or write the English language 
or an Indian who could not even understand words in the 
Indian language spoken to him about civil affairs; yet this 
Congress has allowed a vote to Indians throughout the West who 
could not understand a civic question if it was put down in all 
the Indian languages of the world; and you go into a territory 
where Indians live and speak about things that they should 
know about and find that this Indian Rights Association ap- 
parently has told them various things, and they will say, “ You 
are responsible for no rain coming, consequently our crops are 
all gone; we no vote for you.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is not that a sufficient reason? 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have the floor. 

Mr. FREAR. Can Congress in any way legislate so as to 
rete Sr the voting capacity of the Indians in the gentleman's 
State? 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the Indlan voters had to come under the 
provisions of the law with respect to literacy, then we could get 
somewhere; but under the present status of things, any Indian 
can vote. 

Mr. FREAR. I was just going to say that it is entirely 
within the discretion of the legislature to set a certain standard 
for every voter and that standard would determine who is 
entitled to vote, and for that reason 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes because the gentleman has 
taken up all my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 


[Laughter] 


mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection, 


Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Chair- 


man, I ask unanimous consent that all debate on the pending 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in seven minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 


mous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, of course, the different States 
have the power to provide any sort of restriction as to a literacy 
test they may wish. Montana has no such test, and the Indians 
in my State very generally vote, but the point I rose particu- 
larly to discuss is with respect to the reclamation areas on 
the Indian reservations. They were practically all started 
without consultation with the Indians many years ago when 
such work was all done under the Reclamation Service. Of 
recent years they have been very largely taken over in an 
incomplete form by the Indian Bureau, but without the very 
serious question of settlement by people who are trained as 
irrigators being solved. So they stand on many of the Indian 
reservations as the most difficult of problems, and in some cases 
like a millstone around the neck of the Indian. 7 

I have in mind visiting last summer the Cheyenne Indians 
on the Tongue River Indian Reservation. I topna there a canal 
that had been constructed many years ago, and, of course, the 
Indians, very few of them, had progressed in agriculture to a 
poiut where they could irrigate. The situation now is that 
flumes in two or three places have rotted and fallen down; 
the canal is absolutely of no use to the Indians; but still the 
charge is reimbursable and it stands against those Indians in 
such a way that it puts them in the situation one of us would 
occupy if we had greatly exhausted our credit at the bank and 
still had to go ahead and make our way in a successful busi- 
ness, The Indians on this particular reservation are just now 
being allotted lands. The tribal roll has just been completed 
and they will be given their allotments next year. When it 
comes to their securing credit under this $175,000 item, this 
reimbursable fund, for farm machinery and for livestock, and 
so on, there is hanging over them that great reimbursable debt 
that was not put there in a way that has resulted in their 
benefit. 

This is a question which should be studied by a fact-finding 
commission among all the Indian reservations in the same way 
that the situation among the white people on the reclamation 
projects was studied, and there should be brought into this 
Congress a report as to what should be done. In many cases, 
such as the one I have mentioned, there should be a forgiving 
of that charge, because the expenditure was made when they 
were not developed to a point where it was of any use on recla- 
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mation works, and yet it hangs over them and retards their 
development now that they have come to the point where they 
ean be made self-supporting. The same situation in a lesser 
degree exists on some other Indian reservations. The lands 
under the reclamation projects on some of these Indian reser- 
vations are involved as to their titles. There are heirs to be 
considered, some of them minors, and the land in some cases is 
not in the possession of Indians who could irrigate and make 
a success of it, and still these reclamation projects stand in an 
incomplete form, without it being possible for anyone to get 
the benefit of them and pay back to the Government what the 
Government has invested, or at least a legitimate part of it. 
It is one of the problems that I feel should be taken up by a 
fact-finding commission, and I am giving this as a warning that 
I shall introduce a bill to create such a commission. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I heartily agree with what the 
gentleman from Montana has said. I was on the Fort Hill 
Reservation and I do not remember the exact amount, but a 
very large amount of money was wasted over an irrigation 
project, and they are now attempting to put in an entirely 
different project to take care of that land. The Indians who 
are there ought not to be chargeable with that. 

Down on a reservation near Phoenix, Ariz., I discovered they 
had practically no water. A large amount of money has been 
spent and about all they are doing there is to get water from 
wells. They have in view a proposition that they are going to 
try, but the present irrigation project is practically wasted, 
and those Indians ought not to be obliged to pay for it, and it 
seems to me that the proposition ought to be considered by the 
Indian Committee of the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The present expenditure has been for the 
creation of the canal that brings the flow of the river to the 
dam. ‘The bill carries a continuation of the Coolidge Dam, 
which means storage, and when stored is available for the 
canals. 

Mr. FREAR. The supply of water they originally expected 
to have has vanished; the wells are incapable of supplying 
the water and the new project, perhaps, will supply water 
to a certain extent, but, as I say, a great deal of that project 
has been wasted. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing construction of the Coolidge Dam across the Canyon 
of the Gila River near San Carlos, Ariz, as authorized by the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. pp. 475 and 476), and under the terms and 
conditions of, and reimbursable as provided in said act, 8750, 000: 
Provided, That the unexpended balance of the appropriations for this 
purpose for the fiscal year 1927 shall remain available for the fiscal 
year 1928. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend on page 26, line 25, by inserting the following: “ Provided 
further, That consulting engineers may be employed by the Secretary 
of the Interior in the manner and under the terms provided in the act 
of March 18, 1926 (Public law No, 50), for advice relating to the con- 
struction of said dam.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the sub- 
committee knows, this dam is to be of the multiple-dome type. 
No construction of that type has been had before, and it is 
necessary to pass a special act authorizing the consulting engi- 
neers to examine the plans and specifications of that dam. 
This leads the construction in that type of dam and it is 
thought it will save about a million dollars, We did not know 
whether it was safe or not, but the consulting engineers 
checked it up and decided that it was safe. 

Now, the engineers say that inasmuch as this is new con- 
struction that when the bed of the river is stripped to put 
in the dam and during the construction before it is completed 
they would like to have the benefit of the advice of the engi- 
neers along the same line. It will not cost a large amount of 
money and I think it would be wise to give them this authority. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, under the assurance that 
this plan will not involve a large expenditure I have no 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona. ; 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read to the 
close of line 8, page 30. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if it is possible to give us any informa- 
tion as to the total amount involyed in the Indian irrigation 
and reclamation project. 
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Mr, CRAMTON. What does the gentleman mean, the total 
amount spent for construction? 

Mr. HUDSON, The amount spent and contracts authorized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The present construction program involves 
only two important items—the Flathead, upon which we have 
already spent dbout $5,000,000. The prospects of its return 
have been extremely weak. Under the program worked out 
by the committee last year and which is the occasion of the 
reappropriation a total further expenditure would probably be 
a million and a half or $2,000,000 in the future. 

The immediate expenditure would be not exceeding about 
$1,000,000. The San Carlos will involve about three and a 
half million dollars additional after the appropriation carried in 
this bill. They expected to have that reservoir completed by the 
Ist of July, 1929. So far as the other projects throughout the 
bill are concerned, there is no great amount of construction 
proposed. 

Mr. HUDSON. These two projects are sums that must be 
reimbursed by the Indians on these reservations? 

Mr. CRAMTON, By the landowners benefiting. 

Mr. HUDSON. Can the gentleman state about how much 
mor is chargeable for reimbursement against those Indian 
ands? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I could not offhand. It is a good many 
million dollars, 

Mr. HUDSON. It is a great many million dollars? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; my recollection is that, in the hear- 
ings a year ago, that was all assembled, but I have not 
it in mind. 

Mr. HUDSON. What is the effect upon the Indian allottees 
in these reservations after the construction of these projects? 
Is it not in a large measure really butchering them and taking 
from them their lands to meet these costs? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no; the situation varies. Some of the 
Indians are agriculturists, like the Pimas, who have been 
brought very low financially by the fact that water has been 
diverted by users aboye them. Fields which they formerly 
cultivated are now barren wastes. That will be corrected as 
soon as this program is carried out. That I have referred to, 
Some other Indians, for whom important projects were ini- 
tiated in the Senate a number of years ago without any pre- 
liminary investigation or consultation, were not agriculturists 
or irrigationists. They did not make use of the water. There 
is a great deal involved in the question. I do not want to go 
into it too extensively, but I want to suggest this one thing, 
that even though the Indians do not immediately make use 
of the water, do not make use of the irrigation facilities af- 
forded them, it some time will have been proven wisdom to have 
erected the works and claimed the water, because otherwise, by 
the time those Indians will have developed to be agriculturists 
and irrigationists, there would be a possibility that the water 
rights would have been dissipated by others. So far as butch- 
ering the Indians of their lands is concerned, there is no such 
situation. For instance, on the Flathead Reservation there is 
an actual attempt by some very selfish individuals who desire 
to exploit those Indians to array them in opposition to this 
program. This program is taking no money out of the pockets 
of the Indians. It is putting a charge on the books against 
them, but that charge is not to be collected until the lands 
eventually are sold, and when those lands are sold they will 
have appreciated in value far more than the charge for irri- 
gation. 

Mr. HUDSON. That is possible. Is not this program merely 
the setting up by the Government of a plan of remitting all 
these charges in order for the Indians in a large measure to 
still possess the lands? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing of that kind. The charges 
are not bearing interest, and in the main the charges are repre- 
sented by an increase in value of the land greater than the 
charges. There is no attempt to collect the money now and 
there is going to be no occasion for remission of the great bulk 
of the charges. 

Mr. HUDSON, 
projects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We would not have needed to do that in 
those cases if the department had not been so active about a 
fact-finding commission. As a matter of fact that fact-finding 
commission on reclamation was a fault-finding commission. It 
really went out and invited these different projects to come in 
and state their grievances. I know of cases where they told 
the people on the project that they ought to file a complaint. 
If you appoint a committee of that disposition you can make 
quite a case for the Indians, too. 

Mr. LEAVITT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 


We have had to do that in other reclamation 
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Mr. LEAVITT. The chairman. stated that there was a neces- 
sity of advancing to these irrigation projects, in order to hold 
the water rights for the Indians. My understanding is that 
they have a prior right to such water as is necessary for the 
adequate development of their own land before anyone on the 
outside can acquire that right. 

Mr. CRAMTON. - That was the holding of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Winter case, but not everyone feels 
certain that that will always remain as the law. There is some 
difference of opinion about it, while I adhere fully to it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is no reason for finding any fault with 
what has been done. It is simply a case of finding out what 
the situation is and what ought to be done in those cases where 
the situation is not satisfactory. Those situations do exist. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in further response to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hvupson], if he will look at the 
hearings on the 1926 Interior Department bill, two years ago, 
at page 990, he will find a table covering the whole question. 

Mr. HUDSON. I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EDUCATION 


For the support of Indian day and industrial schools not otherwise 
provided for, and otber educational and industrial purposes in connec- 
tion therewith, $2,429,700: Provided, That not to exceed $10,000 of this 
appropriation may be used for the support and education of deaf and 
dumb or blind or mentally deficient Indian children: Provided further, 
That $3,500 of this appropriation nray be used for the education and 
civilization of the Alabama and Coushatta Indians in Texas: Provided 
further, That not more than $20,000 of the above appropriation may be 
used for the education of the full-blood Choctaw Indians of Mississippi 
by establishing, equipping, and maintaining day schools, including the 
purchase of land and the construction of necessary buildings and their 
equipment, and for the tuition of full-blood Mississippi Choctaw Indian 
children enrolled in the public schools: Provided further, That all reser- 
vation and nonreservation boarding schools with an average attendance 
of less than 45 and 80 pupils, respectively, shall be discontinued on or 
before the beginning of the fiscal year 1928, The pupils in schools so 
discontinued shall be transferred first, if possible, to Indian day 
schools or State public schools; second, to adjacent reservation or non- 
reservation boarding schools, to the limit of the capacity of said 
schools: Provided further, That all day schools with an average attend- 
ance of less than eight shall be discontinued on or before the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1928: Provided further, That all moneys appropriated 
for any school discontinued pursuant to this act or for other cause shall 
be returned immediately to the Treasury of the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That not more than $350,000 of the amount herein appro- 
priated may be expended for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in 
the public schools under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe, but formal contracts shall not be required 
for compliance with section 3744 of the Revised Statutes, for payment 
of tuition of Indian children in public schools or of Indian children in 
schools for the deaf and dumb, blind, or mentally deficient: Provided 
Jurther, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the support 
of Indian day and industrial schools where specific appropriation is made. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 36, line 4, after the word “ required” insert a comma. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of obtaining some information if I 
may. I find at the end of this paragraph there is a proviso 
that no part of this appropriation shall be used for the sup- 
port of Indian day and industrial schools where specific ap- 
propriation is made. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee what is the rule in regard to making specific appro- 
priations? Some schools get considerable appropriations, and 
others have to be satisfied with what they get out of the lump- 
sum appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The practice is in this general lump-sum 
appropriation to take care of all the day schools and the reser- 
vation boarding schools and the tuition in public and other 
schools, Then there are a number of other nonreservation 
boarding schools, and these nonreservation boarding schools 
are appropriated for individually. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Has it been the history of these cases 
that certain schools get specific appropriations from time to 
time as some interest may be aroused in them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know what ancient history was 
of the schools to which the gentleman has called attention, 
and what may have been the condition when that was neces- 
sary. The purpose is very evident that when a special ap- 
propriation is made for schools they are not supposed to convey 
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any general fund for something additional, but at the present 
time there are no day schools receiving specific appropriations 
in the act, nothing except nonreservation boarding schools. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. One other question with regards to the 
needs of specific institutions and schools. I presume the re- 
port of such matters is made to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions by the bureau, and the committee does not attempt to 
make any independent investigation of the needs of individual 
schools? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the committee does. When the op- 
portunity has afforded, the committee has visited various activi- 
ties in the field. I have visited probably a majority at least 
of these nonreservation boarding schools. Some of them are 
quite large institutions, running as high as 950 pupils in a 
school, but, of course, we do not each year go to them. We 
have in all these matters to be governed in a large degree by 
information given by the department. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to continue during 
the ensuing fiscal year the tribal and other schools among the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes from the tribal funds of those 
nations, within his discretion and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, and to expend such funds available for school 
purposes under existing law for such repairs, improvements, or new 
buildings as he may deem essential for the proper conduct of the 
several schools of said tribes. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the 
last word. I call the attention of the chairman to the fact 
that the school in the Seminole Tribe had the misfortune 
again to lose a barn. The insurance company at first indi- 
cated they would replace the barn instead of paying the in- 
surance, but after trying to deal with them for a long time 
the insurance company finally paid the insurance to the Treas- 
ury, and I was wondering if there was any authority or pro- 
vision under this section that would authorize them to rebuild 
that barn, which is a very necessary thing at this school? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is probably familiar with 
the authorization the bill carries, that in emergencies the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may order the replacing of a building 
destroyed by fire by transfer of money from some appropria- 
tion in the bill for the last year. Of course, this is for cases 
of real emergency. I have not any doubt if such an emergency 
is shown and the gentleman takes it up through the bureau 
and the Budget that a supplemental estimate will come in one 
of the deficiency bills, and the needful thing would be done. 
But the gentleman would understand the committee would be 
very reluctant to offer an amendment without an opportunity 
to go into the circumstances of the case, 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Of course, the gentleman from Michigan 
realizes the enormous amount of work that it would require 
to make all of this Budget inquiry and secure approval, and 
it is a matter where the money now is in the Treasury of the 
United States, put there by the insurance company, and if it 
does not go in this bili—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman taken up the matter 
with the Indian Bureau with a view of having an estimate 
come to Congress? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that yesterday I received a letter from the superintendent, a 
copy of which was sent to the bureau. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know the gentleman's zeal and he is right 
on the job, but there will be a deficiency bill coming through 
in a short time, and I would suggest to the gentleman he present 
the matter to the bureau with a view to its consideration by 
that bureau. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will state to the gentleman that hereto- 
fore I had an opportunity to present the matter; but I will not 
press the matter if the gentleman thinks it can be taken care of 
and it ought to be taken care of as soon as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Wahpeton, N. Dak.: For 225 pupils, $50,625; for pay of superin- 
tendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $10,000; in 
all, $60,625. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 


an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Burtness: Page 41, line 4, strike out 
“225 pupils” and insert in lieu thereof 235 pupils, $52,875.” è 
Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the only purpose of the amendment, as you will note, 
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is to increase the appropriation so that the basis thereof is 
to increase the number of pupils from 225 to 235. It adds 
$2,250 to the amount carried or $225 for each of 10 more 
pupils. I realize, of course, the difficulty that the office of 
Indian Affairs, the Bureau of the Budget, and the. Committee 
on Appropriations always have in treating all of the Indian 
schools as fairly as possible. This school at Wahpeton, N. Dak., 
had during the month of October an average attendance of 233 
pupils. You will note that provision is made upon the basis 
of 225 pupils. I find from the hearings that during the entire 
school year, this past year, the average attendance was 227, 
or two more than the number that is appropriated for in 
this bill for the next fiscal year. 

There is no question but that there is a greater demand 
for attendance at this school than the plant is able to take 
care of. It also does what perhaps most of us would eall 
junior high-school work in addition to the work that is usually 
done at Indian boarding schools. I do not know exactly what 
the policy of the committee is with reference to appropriating 
for the exact number of pupils that are present in any one 
school year, but I have checked through the hearings upon 
these boarding schools, and I find this: That in the case of 
18 schools a larger appropriation is provided than the per 
pupil item of $225 based upon the average attendance, while 
in nine of them the appropriation is for less than the average 
attendance for the preceding year. I have a list of them 
here, setting out exactly what the facts are in that respect. 

All that I am asking for in this case is that up there in the 
northern country, where the cost of running a school is per- 
haps higher than in many places, we should place this par- 
ticular school, at least, on a parity with those schools which 
do receive an appropriation of $225 or more for the average 
attendance during the entire year. You will note this, that I 
have asked for an amount based on only two more pupils than 
the average attendance in October of this year. 

At this particular school there is a considerable demand 
for new equipment, and many minor improvements are needed, 
and While $2,250 seems very little and scarcely worth the 
time of this committee in giving it consideration, yet the fact 
is that $2,250 additional for a school of that kind, with 235 
pupils, means a great deal for them and would make it per- 
haps possible to put in some small much-needed improvements. 
as possibly a small kitchen in the hospital that is now being 
maintained in the school, because now it is necessary to carry 
food to the hospital from the girls’ dormitory across the 
campus. Possibly by this increase some other minor accommo- 
dations for the school might be provided. 

I sincerely hope that the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the bill will consent to this amendment. I notice in the 
hearings that he very graciously added 10 students to the 
school at Bismarck, in our State. That is very well; but even 
with that we are still getting less in our State for our average 
attendance than the schools in Arizona, California, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, and possibly one or two other States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the law provides the limit 
of the per capita cost at these schools. The maximum per 
capita is $250 if the attendance is less than 200, and if the at- 
tendance is over 200 it is $225. The school at Bismarck gets 
$250 per capita because the attendance is only 125. It comes 
within that law. The school at Wahpeton under the law must 
be given a limit of $225. 

The policy of the committee has been not to overrun the 
actual attendance at these schools. We can not calculate down 
as Closely as 1 or 2, or even 8 or 10, of these pupils. At Wah- 
peton their attendance has been gradually increasing. Last 
year there was an average attendance of 227, and at the present 
time it is 233. So there was an increase in the bill from 220 to 
225 pupils, which is approximately the actual attendance at the 
present moment, and it is as near as we generally come. For 
instance, over at Chemawa they had an actual attendance of 
986 in October. They have not accommodations for 986, and 
we did not give an appropriation for 986. The gentleman's 
schools have been very well taken care of in this bill. He cer- 
tainly has nothing to complain of as compared with other 
schools, Many of the schools here will have an average at- 
tendance of 8 or 10 or 15 more than the number fixed. I hope 
the amendment of the gentleman will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: , 

Sequoyah Orphan Training School, near Tahlequah, Okla.: For 275 
orphan Indian children of the State of Oklahoma belonging to the re- 
stricted class, to be conducted as an industrial school under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, $61,875; for pay of superintendent, 
drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $10,000; in all, $71,875. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hasttnes: Page 41, line 14, strike out 
„275 * and insert “300,” and in line 17 strike out 861,875“ and in- 
sert “ $67,500,” and in line 19 correct the total by striking out 871. 
875” and inserting “ $77,500.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, it is the 
gentleman’s purpose to utilize the additional space that will 
result from the completion of the dormitory? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct. The dormitory has been 
completed and is now occupied. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Towa: Sac and Fox, $1,800. 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so in order to ask the chairman a question. I see 
that this $1,800 is appropriated for the payment of taxes. 
I have had some correspondence with these Indians recently, 
who live in my district. Just what taxes, may I inquire, are 
paid out of this money? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not understand that it is. Certainly 
not all of it is for the payment of taxes. 

Mr. COLE. In the hearings, on page 372, it appears: 

And most of it will be required for the payment of taxes on the 
reservation land. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Which belongs to the Indians and is sub- 
ject to local taxation. I have no information on the subject 
further than appears in the hearings. 

Mr. COLE. These lands were purchased by the Indians. 
It is not an ordinary reservation. They own it in fee simple 
but the title is held in trust for the Indians by the Secretary 
of the Interior. There is some complaint about their taxes. 
The taxes are very heavy and the land, if it were divided, 
would not aggregate more than about 3 acres per Indian, 
and it is almost impossible for them to pay the taxes on their 
lands. I understand that on reservations no taxes are required, 
but these Indians, who bought their own lands, must pay taxes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On reservations the title is in the Govern- 
ment until it vests in the Indians by allotment, and, of course, 
Government land would not be subject to taxation. 

Mr. COLE. These lands were purchased by the Indians; 
they own them, and the title to it is held in trust for them 
but they are subject to local taxation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For that reason. If the rate of taxation is 
unjust as against those Indians, I should think the matter 
would be one which the gentleman might very well inyestigate 
at the source of taxation, but I have no information on that 
subject. It has been sometimes surmised that Indian land- 
owners in some parts of the country were taxed more heavily 
than whites holding similar lands. If that prevails in the gen- 
tleman’s instance, I think he should demonstrate those facts 
first. 

Mr. COLE. I do not think that is true in this case. These 
lands are along the Iowa River bottom; they are not very val- 
uable, and I think the taxation is not excessive, but they do not 
have sufficient income to pay the local taxation, and I notice 
that there is provision made here for paying taxes, and I was 
just wondering what taxes are meant. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, this tax is on those lands. 

Mr. COLE. I know; but what taxes does the National 
Government provide for in this legislation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are providing $1,800 to be paid out of 
the funds of those Indians to meet those local taxes upon the 
lands of those Indians. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes, i 

Mr. BURTNESS. Are these Indians engaged in farming? 

Mr. COLE. Yes; they are engaged in farming. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Then they are not different from other 
or in Iowa in that they are unable to pay their taxes, are 
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Mr. COLE. Well, I think the people of Iowa are paying their 
taxes, and these Indians are willing to pay their taxes. of 
course, they are under the protection of the Government and 
they need a little help. I was led to make this inquiry by 
reason of the statement that this money was to be used in part 
in paying taxes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The committee would be delighted to con- 
sider, with a view to any relief possible, any information that 
the gentleman might develop as to the situation. 

Mr. COLE. I thank the gentleman. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Kansas: Kickapoo, $1,500; Pottawatomle, $2,800; in all, $4,300. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 51, between lines 20 
and 21, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Michigan: Mackinac, 8200.“ 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this does not increase the 
total but corrects a clerical error. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Boise project, Idaho: For continuation of investigation and con- 
struction, Payette division, $400,000: Provided, That of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for this project for the fiscal 
year 1927 there is reappropriated for operation and maintenance, 
Payette division, $16,000; for investigations, examination, and sur- 
veys, Payette division, $16,000; for continuation of construction, 
Arrowrock division, $100,000; in all, $132,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
correct the structure of the paragraph and not to change any 
of the appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cnaurox: Page 63, in line 23, strike 
out the words and figures “in all, $132,000,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking a question. 

I am somewhat in doubt, after an examination of the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Budget and the hearings before the 
committee, as to just where the Payette division is located that 
this $400,000 is appropriated for. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is somewhat confusing because the 
Reclamation Service from year to year changes these names. 
We decided that the Black Canyon division and the Payette 
division are the same. It was formerly called the Black Can- 
yon and this year it is called the Payette. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] is more familiar with it than any- 
one else. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me say to the gentleman that the money 
carried in the bill last year, and heretofore where the unit 
has been referred to, has been appropriated for the Boise 
project, but for the use of the Black Canyon division or unit. 
This is not a new project. It is part of the Boise project, and 
in fact, some $2,000,000 or more has already been expended 
with the object, in part, of caring for these lands. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is there any provision or estimate 
made for it in the Budget? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman means for this $400,000? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; that comes from breaking up the amount 
that was carried in the Budget and allocating it in a differ- 
ent way. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is it a reappropriation of a fund? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; the committee felt that on the whole 
it was better to make a different allocation than the allocation 
that was in the estimates that came from the Budget. It does 
not increase the Budget amount. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Is not this $400,000 specified here 
s pan of the Budget estimate for the power plant at American 

Mr. FRENCH. It couid be so regarded, and if not expended 
here it might have been expended there. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Did not the committee take from 
the $1,500,000 estimate for the power plant at American Falls 
$800,000. and allocate $400,000 to the. Payette- division and 
$400,000 to the gravity extension unit, otherwise known as the 
Gooding project? 
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Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As the gentleman may have heard me say 
on Saturday, that is exactly what we did. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, we are very much inter- 
ested in this discussion over here, and as has been suggested 
heretofore this afternoon, the gentlemen over on the other side 
hold little informal caucuses on these matters when we would 
like to hear something about them. I would like the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to repeat his statement so that we 
can hear it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We have done exactly what the gentleman 
has suggested—reduced the appropriation proposed for the 
power plant at American Falls by $800,000—and have felt that 
a much better use of that money would be to devote it to the 
Payette division of the Boise project and the gravity extension 
unit of the Minidoka. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Upon whose recommendation was that 
done, I will ask the chairman? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the action of the committee upon 
the information before us. Of course, these projects are not 
new projects. I do not want to take the gentleman off his 
feet. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I understand, but we would like to know 
about this. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I am simply seeking information, and 
will ask for further time if necessary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman does not mind, I may say 
that some time ago we constructed the Black Canyon Reservoir, 
and at that time it was contemplated that ultimately its waters 
would in part serve the Black Canyon division. Later a power 


plant was constructed in connection with that dam, and a tem- 


porary use of the power was granted to the Gem irrigation dis- 
trict, it being contemplated that ultimately the Gem would get 
its power from the Owyhee, and the Owyhee is now under con- 
struction. It was contemplated then that ultimately that power 
would go to serve the Black Canyon division. The Black Can- 
yon division has been homesteaded by men who expected irriga- 
tion years ago and have been waiting for it. There are no great 


problems of settlement involved, and it seemed to the committee 


a more desirable use to take care of these homesteaders. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether or not the Secretary of the Interior was before 
the committee with reference to any of these reclamation 
projects as well as the Director of Reclamation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Secretary was not, in person. He was 
invited to come before the committee and file such statement 
as he desired. The Director of Reclamation was before the com- 
mittee with reference to his program. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the Director of Reclamation make 
this specific recommendation as to the allotment of this 


tive of the committee? 

Mr. CRAMTON. He discussed the construction of this divi 
sion and recommended a small appropriation, but did not make 
this specific recommendation. What recommendation he may 
have made to the Budget I do not know. I am not advised 
whether he made any further recommendation or not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. One further question, although I do not 
want to be tedious with the chairman 

Mr. FRENCH. May I follow that up right there, because it 
is pertinent to the point, by saying it is my understanding that 
an appropriation for this particular unit a year ago was agree- 
able to the department, and as the chairman has said, this is in 
no sense a new project or even a new unit of a project. It is 
carrying out the program of this Congress approved over and 
over again through appropriations that have been made—the 
appropriations being made to the amount of half a million 
dollars every year for four years and the last appropriation 
being for the purpose not only of completing the dam but of 
building the power unit for the purpose of developing power. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
this item contemplates—* for the continuation of investigation.” 
The gentleman says it is not a new project, and if it is not a 
new project it is an old project and why is it necessary to con- 
tinue investigation? Why is it that in an engineering problem 
that is well understood you have to appropriate a large sum 
for continued investigation? - Is $400,000 going to be spent for 
investigation of the project? TES a f 
Mr. FRENCH. None of that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why is it in the bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. I doubt if that need be in the bill. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. It is misleading, and if it is not necessary 
it ought to be cut out. 5 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman ought to understand that the 
department when it undertakes a great program involving the 
expenditure of millions of dollars that is under way for years 
is constantly confronted with new details in connection with 
the project. For instance, in this project the question of stor- 
age is involved: Precisely how shall the storage be constructed? 
We must go 75 or 100 miles above the Black Canyon Dam to find 
a place for greater storage. 

All the details touching that have not yet been worked out. 
Maybe a new site for a reservoir will be chosen instead of the 
one that to-day may seem most desirable, When it comes to 
working out the lateral canals all the details have not been 
worked out, However, I think the language “construction.” 
would in itself impliedly carry enough authority to make 
further investigation that is necessary. I think, on the other 
hand, it is desirable to carry the words “continuation of in- 
vestigation,” so that there may be no question whatever of the 
authority of the department to make such inquiry as will 
make it abundantly sure in every instance that dams and 
canals and reservoirs shall be built in places where soundest 
wisdom dictates they ought to be constructed, That is the 
purpose of the word. 

Mr. Chairman, most of the discussion of this item has turned 
not upon the merits of the item but rather upon the policy of 
the Committee on Appropriations touching items that are not 
specifically recommended by the Budget. 

May I say that there is no more earnest champion of the 
Budget system in the House than am I, and I yield to no man in 
respect and admiration for the Director General of the Budget 
Bureau; and I can not find words adequate with which to com- 
mend the service that General Lord is rendering to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Appropriations Committee, however, has not been stripped 
of the duties that rest upon it in our scheme of government 
and under the rules of the House it is the duty of the Congress 
to make appropriations for the expenditures of government. 
The Budget Bureau must be regarded as an outstanding guide 
for our actions, but the officers of the Budget Bureau would be 
the last persons in the world who would desire that the Con- 
gress ratify their every act, regardless of personal information 
that might suggest a reduction of one item, the increase of 
another item, or the reallocation of moneys recommended, 

The proposition under discussion means the reallocation of 
an amount of money by the committee and the Congress. In 
bill after bill that comes before the Congress the Appropria- 
tions Committee approves items that have not been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, omits items that have had 
Budget approval, and modifies other items in ways that under 
all the circumstances seem the wise and statesmanlike thing 
to do. 

But the Committee on Appropriations may be wrong, and it 
is the duty of the House and of the Senate not to ratify care- 
lessly the action of one of its committees, but to consider the 
action and then to use its own judgment upon the wisdom or 
the unwisdom of committee recommendations, 

Now let me say a word with regard to the merits of the 
proposition before us: The Budget estimates included $1,500,000 
for the Minidoka project, the money to be used for the con- 
struction of a power plant of four units, carrying one of those 
units to completion for the purpose of furnishing supplemental 
water to lands that are now receiving an inadequate water 
supply, It was the ultimate object in another few years to 
add the additional three units and thus to furnish water 
through a pumping system for new lands that are part of 
the public domain. 

As against this proposition, by a different allocation of the 
$1,500,000, we could continue construction work on the Boise 
project with the objective of furnishing water to lands in the 
Black Canyon unit which have already been acquired by home- 
steaders and to which unit I made reference a few minutes 
ago. 
For this purpose the committee recommended $400,000 and 
it has met the approval of this body. 

We then recommended the allocation of $400,000 for in- 
vestigation and construction of the gravity extension unit of 
the Minidoka project, This unit has not been included in 
Budget estimates. The land is now in the area embraced 
within the Idaho irrigation district, a Carey Act project. It 
contains 46,664 acres of land now under partial water supply, 
and 36,500 additional acres of new lands, 29,000 acres of which 
are public lands and 7,500 acres of which belong, for the most 
part, to the State of Idaho. It is not proposed that we reclaim 
the new land within the near future. It is proposed that the 


$400,000 be appropriated for the commencement of a large 
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diversion canal from a point at about Milner, Idaho, for the 
purpose of furnishing supplemental water to the 46,664 acres 
now receiving inadequate water supply. 

The acreage to which I have referred is the home of 9,000 
people. The water that it is proposed to furnish them will 
be 8 gravity flow and not furnished through a pumping 
system, 

The American Falls Reservoir will impound water some of 
which until some provision shall be made for its utilization 
will go to waste. In the judgment of the committee the most 
economical and the most reasonable use of the water at this 
time will be to furnish a supplemental water supply to these 
lands that are now inadequately served. The extension unit 
lies adjacent or contiguous to the northern lands of the Mini- 
doka project, and the cost of the supplemental water supply 
to these lands will be approximately $35 per acre, though fur- 
ther investigations may modify the figure that I have indicated 
to some extent. 

Much of the work of a committee must be directed to choos- 
ing between the use of money for one purpose or another. In 
this instance your committee believes that it is the part of 
wisdom to carry forward a program that will mean water 
supply for lands that have already been partially reclaimed, 
or that have been acquired under the homestead laws, rather 
than to undertake a program for the reclamation of new lands 
that would necessitate new settlers upon them, and especially 
when such reclamation would mean supplying water through 
a pumping system at a cost considerably greater than the acre 
cost for either the Black Canyon lands, upon the one hand, or 
the Minidoka lands under the extension unit upon the other. 
In my judgment the items should be approved. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad that I have given the gentle- 
man an opportunity to place that speech in the Recorp, and in 
a measure it answers my question. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Minidoka project, Idaho: For operation and maintenance, reserved 
works, 871,000. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 64, line 2, after the figures “$71,000,” insert “continuation of 
construction, $75,000; in all, $146,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I think it was my error in 
eliminating that $75,000 from the estimate. It was the inten- 
tion of the committee to include that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Minidoka project, American Falls Reservoir, Idaho: For operation 
and maintenance, American Falls water system, $9,000; for acquiring 
rights of way, $8,000; construction of power plant, $700,000; investi- 
gation and construction of gravity extension unit, $400,000: Provided, 
That none of the said sum of $400,000 shall be available for construc- 
tion work until a contract or contracts shall be made with an irriga- 
tion district or districts embracing said unit which, in addition to other 
conditions required by law, shall require repayment of construction 
costs as to such lands as may be furnished supplemental water within 
a period not exceeding 20 years from the date water shall be available 
for delivery; in all, $1,117,000, 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to inquire whether there are any 
estimates by the Bureau of the Budget for the $400,000 set 
forth in line 7, page 64. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No estimate came to the committee. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Has it been authorized? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No authorization is required other than 
the appropriation. There is authorization for the construction 
of the reclamation work and all that is necessary is for Con- 
gress to make the appropriation. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. This is for what is known as the 
Gooding project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, That was a private project. Is not 
the Government attempting to take over by this appropriation 
a private project? 

Mr. CRAMTON, We are not taking over the project. I 
hesitate to take all of the gentleman's time, but, on the other 
hand, I do not want to be discourteous. I want to give the 
gentleman what information he wants. Our committee has 
made a study of these things in the field, as well as hearing 
witnesses, and we do not feel that it is the function of Con- 
gress to be simply a rubber stamp. On the one hand, Congress 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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should not make these appropriations just in response to po- 
litical expediency and log rolling, but, on the other hand, 
when it goes into a matter exhaustively and has all the in- 
formation it is the function of that committee to act upon its 
own best judgment, whether it conforms to the dictates of the 
department or not. [Applause.] 

I will give the information that the gentleman wants. As 
I say, I hesitate to take up too much of the gentleman’s time, 
but if he insists on answers to the questions, I must answer 
them in my own way. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I agree most heartily with the state- 
ment of the gentleman. The reason I ask the question is that 
I have been confronted with technical objections from the 
committee constantly along this line, with the statement re- 
peatedly that if the Budget Bureau had not made an estimate 
nothing could be done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is not quite accurate in 
his recollection. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Oh, I am very accurate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will give the gentleman the information 
now. In the gentleman's case he has sought to have some- 
thing put into the bill that the Budget has not recommended 
to Congress and that the Committee knows nothing about. I 
have been on the Minidoka project and the American Falls 
Reservoir, and in that vicinity two or three times, and we 
have quite full information before us. We are just complet- 
ing, as the gentleman knows, the American Falls Reservoir 
which has been under construction for a number of years, and 
is to be completed this year. The estimate the Budget has 
given for a million and a half dollars is to begin construction 
of a four-unit power plant. There is no need at the present 
time, in the judgment of the committee, and there will be no 
need for a number of years to come, for more than one unit: 
and there is no occasion at this time for spending a million 
and a half dollars for the construction of that power plant. 
The theory on which the department is acting is that a large 
area of land, some 110,000 acres of entirely undeveloped land— 
and, as I understand, largely not homesteaded, for which no 
settlers are now available—is to be opened up through pump- 
ing water, using the power from the American Falls plant. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, Right there, if I may interrupt 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the purpose the department has in 
mind. £ 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I understood the gentleman to say 
that he was familiar with this project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have visited the project; yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. As I understand the situation, the 
land it is proposed to irrigate or to furnish with water, has 
been in private cultivation and is at the present time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman now speaking of the 
Gooding project? 

Mr, LEATHERWOOD. Yes. R 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has not understood me. I 
was stating what the proposition is that the department seemed 
to have in mind. What the committee has recommended is 
different. There is the so-called Gooding or the gravity-exten- 
sion unit, which is now in operation. The people are there. 
They have an insufficient water supply, and it is proposed 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman wait so that we 
can proceed intelligently; otherwise I shall have to assert my 
rights of time. I just want to ask the question so that we will 
not misunderstand each other. The language here is— 


investigation and construction of gravity-extension unit, $400,000, 


That is what is commonly known as the Gooding project, is 
it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The reason I interrupted the gen- 
tleman is that I wanted to be sure that we both understood this 
alike. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the Gooding. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. That was a private project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a private project. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. And was a failure as a private 
project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For lack of sufficient water supply, and 
the proposition the committee has recommended is to bring 
about the salvation of that project where there are settlers 
already on the land by the construction of a canal. It is not 
the purpose to take over the private project, but all we are 


The time of the gentleman from Utah 
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going to do is to construct a canal to carry the water to the 
project, and then it will come through their own distribution 
system. 

Mr. FRENCH. It is a supplementary water 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Just one minute, Mr. Chairman; I 
believe I have control of the time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman understands that I have 
taken the time only at his instance. 

75 LEATHERWOOD, I am glad to have the gentleman do 
at. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I much prefer to use my own time. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I want to ask a question, and then I 
will be glad to get the views of the gentleman from Idaho (Mr. 
FrencH]. I am not prompted to ask these questions because of 
any antagonism, but I am wondering what the method is which 
has been used in the procedure, in view of the difficulties that 
have confronted us in the last two or three years on other 
matters pertaining to irrigation. As I understand, the com- 
mittee arbitrarily cut off $800,000 from the power project at 
American Falls and has allocated the $400,000 to the investi- 
gation and construction of a gravity extension unit, known as 
the Gooding project. May I ask the gentleman from Michigan 
now what he understands as the extension of a project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there is no occasion for me to 
answer questions that answer themselves. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Let me ask this question, and maybe 
it will not answer itself. Is this land in question contiguous 
to any existing project known as the Minidoka project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It utilizes water from the American Falls 
Reservoir. 

Mr. SMITH. If the gentleman would permit, I would say 
that it is contiguous to the north side extension of the Mini- 
doka, and the water is taken by the American Falls at the 
expense of the settlers. They are drawing off the water stored 
at the American Falls for this gravity unit. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, What I am trying to get at is not 
to antagonize the procedure, but to see if we can not arrive at 
a stage where we will have uniformity of procedure with 
reference to other projects. 

Mr. TILSON. In other words, the gentleman is trying to 
find out how he may proceed likewise in order to get some 
appropriations for his project. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Because of past experience in this 
House and with the subcommittee. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] a question. He has already 
stated that there are two projects to which his particular atteu- 
tion has been called in this bill which were not recommended 
by the Budget, but which the subcommittee has placed in the 
bill to the contrary notwithstanding. I know of at least one 
other. 

I would like to ask the gentleman how many of these projects 
under the head of reclamation have been put in this bill which 
were not recommended by the Budget or the Secretary of the 
Interior and did not come here in the orderly and regular way 
under the rules of the Budget and under the rule announced, 
as I understand it, by the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], a rule 
which, I will say to the gentleman from Utah, in the sub- 
committees on which I serve under the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Mappen] has been strictly adhered to. I was 
present when this bill was explained in the full committee and 
where I asked the specific question, and I will say to the gentle- 
man frankly I understood there was only one project in this 
bill that was not recommended duly and regularly by the 
Budget. I do not mean it was misrepresented, but the com- 
mittee was not informed in my hearing that these matters were 
not regularly recommended either by the Budget or that they 
did not have the approval of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. In just a minute. While I have no knowledge 
or information in regard to the merits or demerits of this 
proposition, I still insist, gentlemen, that even though the 
gentleman from Michigan says he and part of his subcommittee 
had the advantage of going out and personally investigating it, 
other Members of the House have not had that opportunity, 
and certainly the House is entitled to have the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Interior, reinforced by the Director of 
Reclamation, competent, patriotic, and conscientious gentle- 
men, before we are called upon to pass upon such a proposition. 
I agree with the gentleman from Utah that if we are going to 
have such a rule, let us not adhere to it in one instance and 
then turn around and set it aside in another. 

I think we are entitled to some explanation why these propo- 
sitions have been put on this bill without a recommendation 
from the Budget and in the face of the fact that the Secretary 
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of the Interior, has not indorsed them and, as to one of them, 
went so far as to say that if the proposition be put in this bill 
he wanted it made mandatory; or, in other words, he said: 
“ Put language in the bill which will not require me to declare 
to the President I think it feasible or indorse the proposition in 
any way.” I have simply taken this occasion, in view of what 
the gentleman from Utah has said, to say that, so far as my 
observation goes, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
has been consistent. He has insisted that all subcommittees 
follow that rule, and I am very much surprised at the informa- 
tion that has been given here. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I Will. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. It was that very thing that has been 
stated to me, not only in regard to reclamation matters but 
other matters—that unless an item was estimated for by the 
Budget it was not worth while to offer an amendment—which 
prompted me to ask the question. 

Mr, BYRNS. I think the gentleman was absolutely justified 
in his criticism and in what he had to say, because, I repeat, 
if we are going to have a rule it ought to be uniform, and mem- 
bers of the committee should be careful that the practice is 
uniform and that everyone is treated alike. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Possibly it may have some significance in 
the fact that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr, Frenou] is a 
member of this committee which causes this variation from the 
uniform practice in respect to Budget regulations. 

Mr. BYRNS. I will not say that, but I do insist that the 
subcommittee should follow the rule, which, as I understand, 
was followed by the full committee. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am greatly surprised at the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], for whose good opinion 
1 have such a great regard, the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I am frank to say I am 
hurt as well as disappointed with the gentleman, carrying the 
weight that goes with his position as ranking member of the 
minority of the Committee on Appropriations, that he should 
come into the House and make a statement charging me with 
duplicity in handling these matters. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I decline to yield. The gentleman refused 
to yield to me. i 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, now—— 

Mr. CRAMTON, I refuse to yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. I did not refuse to yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GRAMTON. The gentleman refused to yield to me even 
when he was making a statement susceptible of that con- 
struction. 

In the Committee on Appropriations both of these items were 
presented. The report itself shows that the amount reported 
is above the Budget figure. Each item was discussed in the 
committee, and I made the exact statement in committee that 
we had reduced the American Falls item $800,000 and had dis- 
tributed that $800,000 as here indicated. 

I can not think that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bynxs] would intend to unjustly characterize my action in 
that way. Now, the facts are that there are before this House 
in the bill now before us certain items with reference to the 
Reclamation Service, three of which are not based on the find- 
ings or recommendations of the Budget. The gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. LearuEerwoop] speaks of his case in connection with 
the Utah item, and which he has sought to have inserted in 
the paragraph in reference to some kind of a project that the 
committee itself has no information about, a project that has 
never been estimated for by the Budget. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not just now; and which the gentleman 
himself, when he has presented the amendment, has each time 
admitted that it was not intended to expend any money—next 
year, anyway. It was a kind of idle proceeding. That does 
not affect this situation. 

Now, as to the action of the committee on the item before us— 
$400,000 for the so-called Gooding project or the gravity ex- 
tension unit of the American Falls: The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] lays down the proposition that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should never report to this House any 
appropriation except one approved by the Budget. If this 
House wants to subseribe to that doctrine, very well; but the 
Constitution of the United States places the responsibility for 
the selection of expenditures of money from the Federal Treas- 
ury in this House. True, Congress enacted the Budget sys- 
tem, and that system has performed a wonderful work, and no 
subcommittee has backed up the Budget more steadfastly than 
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has ours. We hare never reported a bill except one materially 
under the Budget figure, and the bill before you is something 
over a million dollars below the Budget figures, and the recla- 
mation program is below the Budget figures. It is only in the 
clearest case in the judgment of the committee that we depart 
from the Budget figures if we add anything that is not in the 
Budget. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a moment. But unless in my judgmeit 
the Congress is to be all a rubber stamp, unless cur committees 
are just to be a combination of rubber stamps, we owe it to 
ourselves to recommend appropriations in harmony with our 
judgment after we have made a proper investigation. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
bas expired. $ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes 
more, and then I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
or to both gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
ant consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objec- 
tion! 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not discussing at this moment the 
merits of this particular proposition, but I am assailing the 
proposition laid down, namely, that we should never recommend 
an item, howeyer worthy, unless it has the approval of the 
Budget. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman say, if he knows, what 
happens to be the attitude of the Interior Department with 
reference to this Gooding project? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I have no right to quote the department. I 
think it is a matter under discussion there as yet. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Have you not reason to believe the Interior 
Department is opposed to the project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My impression is that they are not dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to it. I have not the right, however, to 
speak for them. x 

Mr. ROMJUE. I understand there are three of these proj- 
ects, according to the gentleman's statement, that are in this 
bill that are not recommended by the Budget Director this 
year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; this year. 

Mr. ROMJUE, Can the gentleman say how much money is 
involved in these three projects, if he happens to remember? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman means in this bill? 

Mr. ROMJUE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In this bill it is twelve hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is $1,250,000. 

Ree MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

_Mr, MURPHY. If the gentleman will permit me to refresh 
his memory with reference to the statement made by the 
ranking minority member of this committee, that we never go 
above the recommendation of the Budget, I will quote some- 
thing that he will remember. On national prohibition a few 
years ago they went above the Budget 873.120. 

The committee of which he is a member last year, on rural 
sanitation, went $15,000 aboye the Budget. This year the 
committee of which he is a member is $12,000 above the Budget 
on the same item and on the Carson City mint item has gone 
$6,000 and some bundred dollars above the Budget. The gen- 
tleman just made the statement that they always adhere to 
the recommendations of the Budget. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman emphasizes what is the 
fact. Further the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has no lack of confidence in this subcommittee and its 
course in such respects has not led to any criticism from him 
is, as has been pointed out, entirely in harmony with the 
practice of the committee, of which the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is the ranking minority member. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am not entirely clear about this 
discussion. On this Minidoka project the appropriation is 


51,117,000. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 


mittee whether it is his statement to this committee that this 
was not at all considered by the Budget in any way? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I do not know how much attention 
the Budget has given it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Has the Budget approved any rec- 
ommendation as to this whole item? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, well, a great part of it is approved by 
the Budget. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. Then all of this $1,117,000, except 
the $400,000, was recommended by the Budget? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Did the Budget make any recom- 
mendation at all on the $400,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. None at all. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. None adverse or none favorable? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman deprecates the possibility 
of our being rubber stamps. He admits that he has kept this 
bill $1,000,000 under the estimates made by the Budget and yet 
has put in the bill $1,250,000 that the Budget did not recom- 
mend. That would indicate that the gentleman’s committee has 
not allowed $2,250,000 of the propositions that the Budget rec- 
ommended. Now, if the committee can have such latitude of 
going against the Budget to the extent of $2,250,000, and his 
committee does not want the other 400 Members of Congress to 
have any say so about the bill, is he not making rubber stamps 
of 400 Congressmen, even though he has kept his 35 out of that 
category? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me say to the gentleman that it is self- 
evident that our first obligation under the rules of our com- 
mittee has been that we would not go above the’ total recom- 
mended by the Budget. Now, in the balancing of expenditures 
with revenues the Budget program is not thrown out of joint 
as long as we do not in any bill in the total go above the Budget 
figures. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will have to ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So the committee goes over these items 
carefully and exercises its best judgment but always keeping 
below the Budget total. As a matter of fact we have made 
various increases in the bill. If this House does not approve 
any item in the bill that its full committee has approved it 
can vote such item out of the bill. That is in the hands of 
the House. For instance, under relief of distress and conserva- 
tion of health in the Indian Service we went $68,000 above the 
Budget figures. We asked the head of the Indian Health 
Service to outline to us what use he would make of an addi- 
tional amount and he gaye us a program of $68,000 that met 
with our favor and knowing that we were making reductions 
elsewhere in the bill and knowing we would not disturb the 
Budget program we put in that $68,000. Now, unless our rea- 
sons appeal to the House, the House would vote that increase 
out, and unless the items we are now discussing appeal to the 
House, the House will strike them from the bill. But the 
House should not be guided, any more than we should be 
guided, solely by the statement of the Budget. We owe a 
responsibility for the proper expenditure of that money, and 
we believe that this expenditure of $800,000, $400,000 on the 
Boise project and $400,000 on the Minidoka project, is better 
as we have recommended than as recommended by the Budget, 
and we simply ask you to consider it on its merits. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am very much interested in the 
attitude of mind of the Committee on Appropriations to the 
Budget and I am not at all clear on this particular item. I 
have here the report of the Committee on this bill which the 
gentleman, as chairman of the subcommittee, has rendered and 
on page 18 it says “ Minidoka project, American Falls, Idaho, 
appropriation for 1927, nothing; budget estimate for 1928, 
nothing.” 

Mr. CRAMTON, Let me explain to the gentleman that the 
Minidoka las heretofore been carried as one item, but in fact 
the operations about American Falls are so important that for 
future convenience this year the committee divided the item 
into two parts. Then there are certain other changes that 
disturb the figures, and without taking the time to go into all 
those transfers and changes I simply state the situation when 
I say that $400,000 for the gravity extension unit recommended 
by the committee was not recommended by the Budget. All 
of the rest was recommended. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is the only thing I wanted to 
unders and. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 

I do not want to take up the time of the committee but I 
do want to disclaim, of course, any intention of accusing the 
gentieman from Michigan of duplicity. I would be the last 
man in the House to do that, because the gentleman, of 
course, would not be guilty of duplicity in this instance or in 
any other instance. 

The gentleman, as I said, appeared before the full com- 
mittee and explained the bill, but I repeat that the gentle- 
man neglected to tell the committee, if my memory serves me 
correctly, what he has told us here concerning these two 
projects. There are other members of the committee on this 
floor and they can correct me if I am mistaken; but this is 
the first intimation I have had that there was more than one 
project under the Reclamation Service which was not recom- 
mended in some way by the Bureau of the Budget. I was very 
much surprised, therefore, when, in answer to the gentleman 
from Utah, the gentleman stated that this proposition was not 
recommended, and in a previous colloquy, I think with the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] admitted that another 
project was not recommended by the Budget. 

I did not say that we should follow the Director of the 
Budget and only consider propositions that the Bureau of the 
Budget recommends; but I submit to every gentleman in this 
House that the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]—and I 
wish to take occasion to say here what I have said on many 
other occasions, I do not think the Appropriations Committee 
ever had an abler, a more consistent, a more earnest, and a 
more loyal, economical chairman than the gentleman from 
Illinois; but I submit to you gentlemen that the gentleman 
from Illinois has repeatedly upon the floor of this House stated 
that it was the rule of the committee that the committee would 
not insert in appropriation bills propositions which are not 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget in some form or 
fashion, or which did not have the approval of the head of 
the department. 

If we are going to follow this rule, my only contention here 
is that we ought to fairly enforce it and we ought not to make 
fish of one and fowl of another. We ought to be uniform with 
respect to its application, not only in this bill but in all other 
bills. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mun nr] has called at- 
tention to three different appropriations in which he states the 
subcommittee, presided over by the gentleman from Illinois, 
went beyond the Budget in some particulars. 

I do not understand the rule laid down by the chairman of 
the committee to be that the committee will not increase or 
decrease an estimate when the Bureau of the Budget has said 
it is a feasible proposition and ought to be adopted in some 
way. It is left with the committee as to whether we shall 
grant more money or less money; and I say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that according to my recollection the bill just 
passed, the Treasury and Post Office bill, contained no propo- 
sition whatever which had not in some way or in some form 
been recommended either by the Bureau of the Budget or the 
head of the service. 

Now, take this proposition—I am not controverting the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan for a moment. These 
propositions may be meritorious, and I am prepared to say that 
the judgment of the five gentlemen who compose this subcom- 
mittee and who have given the matter their attention and 
their thought are entitled to the fullest consideration; but, 
my friends, I am not willing to say that they are right and 
that the Director of Reclamation and the Secretary of the 
Interior are wrong. I do not know and you do not know. We 
have men down there at the head of this department who make 
a study of these things. I do not think we ever had a more 
competent Director of Reclamation than the present director, 
Doctor Mead; and I say that so far as I am concerned in these 
matters, which are complicated and which I do not understand, 
I would prefer, infinitely prefer, before I vote $1,250,000, and 
what will ultimately amount in one project to $6,000,000 out 
of the reclamation fund, to know that the Director of Reclama- 
tion approves it. z 

This is the position I take, and I want tọ again express my 
surprise that this bill contains projects which in no sense 
have been recommended, and on the contrary some of them 
have been absolutely opposed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last three words. I do this, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose 
of asking a question of the gentleman who just spoke if he 
will permit. I am trying to get clear, in my own mind, the 
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relation between the recommendations made by the depart- 
ments and the Budget and the Appropriation Committee. As 
1 understand from the gentleman, this particular item of 
$400,000 was never considered by the department and never 
recommended to the Budget; is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not know. I have absolutely no infor- 
mation about that. I am not on the subcommittee and was 
not present therefore at the hearings. As I have said, this is 
the first time I have known about it. I do not know what 
recommendation the Secretary of the Interior made. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] can inform the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. May I ask the gentleman whether 
the Committee on Appropriations is supposed to consider any- 
thing that is not recommended to it by the Budget? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, that, of course, rests with the committee; 
but, as I have said, the gentleman from Illinois has laid down 
the policy that the committee will not report to the House 
propositions which are not in some way recommended by the 
Budget—not exactly as it recommends them, possibly, but propo- 
sitions which the Bureau of the Budget or the President, who 
really sends the estimates here, has not said are needed ; that is, 
that the money is needed and the work ought to be done. 

This is the policy the gentleman has laid down, and I thought 
it was being adhered to; and certainly, let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland, in every report that is made, and the 
gentleman from Ohio just read from the report on the Treas- 
ury and Post Office bill, it appears on the face of the report 
that the subcommittee has exceeded the Budget. But I fail 
to find in this report any statement to the effect that these 
particular appropriations are not recommended by the Budget. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
one further question about that. I am very much interested, 
for instance, in the matter of Army housing. The War Depart- 
ment made a recommendation to the Budget of a certain allo- 
cation of the funds in the permanent military post construction 
fund which Congress set apart, making certain allocations for 
certain Army posts. 

The Budget rearranged the whole thing and sent it to the 
Appropriations Committee. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if it is the policy of the Appropriations Committee to make any 
changes they wish in the matter as submitted? 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman understands I can speak only 
for myself. I am not the chairman, and I am not a member 
of the majority. Under these circumstances I would not under- 
take to tell the gentleman what the policy of the committee is. 
I leave that to others. i 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if there is a general rule that they will not reallo- 
cate an item in the Budget? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am glad to answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. I have served six years as chairman of the subcommittee. 
I yield to no one on that committee in my admiration for the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. No man has tried more 
zealously to support him and his work on that committee. I 
will say that the rule has never been laid down as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee suggests, The only rule suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois is that the total shall not be above the 
Budget total. Of course, there is another rule that we shall not 
indulge in legislation, but that is not pertinent to this. We 
have reported for several years and done exactly what we have 
done here. The gentleman from Tennessee joined in the report 
on the last Treasury and Post Office bill that violated the rule 
that he lays down with relation to Carson City (Nev.) Mint. 
There was not a penny in the Budget recommended for that. 

Mr. BYRNS. The Director of the Mint came before the com- 
mittee and asked that Carson City be included in the appropria- 
tion bill, and the committee yielded to the request of the 
Director of the Mint, but in no instance has the committee on 
the Treasury and Post Office bill refused to abide either by the 
Budget or the head of the department. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, the gentleman is now putting in some- 
thing else. 

Mr. BYRNS. We acceded to the request of the Director of 
the Mint. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Record will show that the gentleman 
from Tennessee said that in no instance had he approved any- 
thing unless there was something in the Budget, and there was 
nothing in the Budget with reference to the Carson City Mint. 

Mr. BYRNS. It is shown in the report of the subcommittee 
that this report submitted by the gentleman from Michigan does 
not show the items that were not recommended by the Budget. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The report shows—— 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope that gentlemen will take it and see if 
they can elicit any information as to the effect that it is not 
recommended, 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan one question. I have entire con- 
fidence in the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Cramton], 
the gentleman from Michigan, but I am trying to get informa- 
tion as to the point of view of the Appropriations Committee. 
As I understand the Appropriations Committee has no fixed 
rule which does not permit the increase of an appropriation 
above that set out by the Budget; nor has it a fixed rule which 
prevents a new item being inserted in the bill not based upon 
5 Fiore da provided the total does not exceed the Budget 
total. 5 

Mr. CRAMTON. The policy of the committee, as I under- 
stand it, is that the total shall not exceed the Budget total. 
They may increase an item in the Budget, or they may insert 
one that is not in the Budget. Since I am on my feet I will 
say to the gentleman in response to what he has said that we 
have been faithfully following the instructions of the chairman; 
that, with reference to one item inserted by us that was not in 
the Budget I consulted the chairman of the full committee, and 
our handling of that subject has had his express approyal. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. I thank the gentleman; we are both 
interested in the subject of water. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Milk River project, Mont.: For operation and maintenance, $36,800; 
continuation of construction, $15,000; in all $51,800, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
14827) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12316) to amend 
the Panama Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canal 
Zone, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill II. R. 
12316, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is this agreeable to the minority of the committee? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. 
Parker, Mr. DENISON, and Mr. BARKLEY. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill as it came to Congress from the Bureau of the 
Budget carried for new construction $1,500,000 for power de- 
velopment at American Falls. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions came to the conclusion that an amount of money equal 
to this amount carried in the bill could be allocated to projects 
in Idaho in a manner that would serve in far better degree 
the purposes of reclamation within the next several years and 
accordingly the committee reported the bill which is before you 
carrying $700,000 for the American Falls power development 
program, $400,000 for the Minidoka Gravity’ Extension Unit, 
and $400,000 for the Payette Unit (Black Canyon) of the Boise 
project for the coming fiscal year. 

The advisability of the action of the committee has been 
questioned by some Members of Congress, and it is only fair 
toward them and toward the committee that I make available 
a statement touching the factors that entered into the con- 
sideration of the subject. It often happens that the depart- 
ment is required to choose between objects when a limited 
amount of money is available for expenditure, and the Con- 
gress from time to time must do the same. 

The American Falls Reservoir has been constructed at a cost 
of more than $4,000,000 (by the end of the present fiscal year), 
and more than $3,000,000 of further expenditure will need to 
be made in connection with power development. 

It must be the desire of the Government to find land to 
receive the unallotted waters from this great reservoir, for 
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it is inconceivable that these waters should run to waste. Like- 
wise it is inconceivable that we shall not develop water power. 
THE ALTERNATE PROGRAMS 


The program recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
supported by the Interior Department through Doctor Mead, 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, provides for the allocation 
of $1,500,000 to the construction of a power plant at the Amer- 
ican Falls Dam in 1928. It is proposed that the foundation for 
a four-unit power plant and one of the units be completed. 
This part of the program, which is all that up to the present 
has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget, consti- 
tutes the first year in the 10-year tentative reclamation program 
for future work of the Department of the Interior. 

The 10-year program calls for an expenditure of more than 
$6,000,000 in addition to the amount recommended for the 
coming fiscal year for American Falls power development and 
for construction of the north side pumping unit of the Minidoka 
project. 

Consider another factor: The Minidoka extension unit em- 
braces a tract of land for which storage water is sought from 
the American Falls Reservoir for 83,164 acres. Of this amount, 
an inadequate water supply from the Magic Reservoir for part 
of the lands is available. The additional lands have no im- 
mediate water supply; and while ultimately it is the desire 
that these lands receive water from the American Falls Reser- 
voir, the program that is presented to the Congress by the 
Appropriations Committee in lieu of the department program 
calls for the beginning of construction of a large diversion 
canal and laterals to supply supplemental water to 46,664 acres, 

The lands are adjacent to lands of the Minidoka project, and 
there is an unallotted surplus of water in the American Falls 
Reseryoir amounting to 343,000 acre-feet. 

We then face the problem of the order in which work shall 
proceed, namely: Shall further early expenditure be made for 
the development of power in connection with pumping units, or 
shall further early expenditure be made in connection with the 
use of surplus water that with the completion of the American 
Falls Dam in 1927 will be available? 

Doctor Mead, on page 166 of the hearings, 
1926, advised the subcommittee of the Committ 
tions as follows: 


The American Falls Dam is being constructed for the United States 
under contract of the Utah Construction Co. to develop a reservoir 
of 1,700,000 acre-feet of storage. This dam will be completed by June 
80, 1927. Its construction is being done on a cooperative basis with 
irrigation districts and canal companies whose lands aggregate 700,000 
acres in the Snake River Valley. These districts and canal companies 
have contributed $4,335,775 toward the construction of the reservoir, 
The capacity of the reservoir is allotted at present as follows: 


m November 23, 
on Appropria- 


Ida 


Future operations.—Of the storage in American Falls Reservoir 522,- 
000 acre-feet are allotted to the development of the Minidoka north 
side pumping division for the development of 115,000 acres of land 
lying north and above the gravity division of the Minidoka project. 
If the United States is to build the necessary works for the irrigation 
of these lands, additional power will be needed and an appropriation is 
requested for power development at American Falls Dam: 

(a) To provide a reserve power supply for the Minidoka project. 

(b) Provide power for the increase in the capacity of the south side 
pumping plants, which is contemplated in the contract with the Burley 
irrigation district. 

(e Permit saving part of the water which is now required for de- 
velopment of winter power at Minidoka Dam. 

(d) If the surplus power can be disposed of to the Utah Power & 
Light Co., as seems probable, the profits could be applied on the con- 
struction cost of the plant. In this way part of the investment in 
power development at American Falls would be liquidated by the 
time the Minidoka north side extension project requires the power for 
pumping. 

(e) Provide power for construction of either the Gooding or the Mini- 
doka north side extension project. 

The Minidoka north side extension project will when completed 
require practically all of the power which the Government is permitted 
to develop under its contract with the Idaho Power Co. There are at 
present 343,000 acre-feet of unsold and unallotted storage in the 
American Falls Reservoir. Application for water has been made by 
farmers in the vicinity of Wood River. Approximately 46,664 acres 
require a partial water supply and 36,500 acres require a full water 
supply, Engineering and economic reconnaissance surveys of the project 
are being made. 
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From examining the foregoing it is clearly apparent that 
two alternate programs are in the minds of the officers of the 
Reclamation Service, namely: (1) The construction of the 
Minidoka north-side pumping unit; or (2) the development of 
the Minidoka extension unit, which has been referred to as 
the Gooding unit. This latter I shall refer to a little later on. 


ALTERNATE PROGRAM NO, 1 


Consider, first, the development of the Minidoka north-side 
pumping unit. This division includes 115,000 acres of land lying 
north and above the gravity division of the Minidoka project. 
Accurate costs for pumping and for the reclamation of these 
lands are not now available. The department has allocated 
522,000 acre-feet for these lands over and above the unallotted 
343,000 acre-feet within the reservoir, 

Unquestionably as desirable as it will ultimately be to de- 
velop this pumping unit, the members of your Subcommittee 
on Appropriations were impressed with the higher costs for 
reclamation of these lands than will be the costs in following 
the program for reclamation of lands recommended by your 
committee, Yet in the 10-year program tentatively suggested 
by the Interior Department the inclination of the department 
is for the pumping unit instead of the gravity unit. More than 
that, this is new land, public land, this area of 115,000 acres. ` 
The members of your committee know full well that at this 
time this House does not desire to appropriate money for the 
reclamation of new land unless these lands have been acquired 
by settlers through the encouragement of the Government in 
contemplation of reclamation. 

ALTERNATE PROGRAM NO. 2 


The possible program No. 2 refers to the Minidoka Gravity 
Extension Unit, the commencement of which is recommended by 
your committee. This means the allocation to this unit of 
$400,000 instead of including a like amount in further develop- 
ment of the pumping system and power plant at the American 
Falls Dam. This extension unit, as I said a bit ago, is not 
recommended at this time by the Bureau of the Budget or by 
the Interior Department. But you must not understand by 
that that your committee and the Interior Department have no 
information on the subject. 

This is the unit referred to by Doctor Mead, a quotation from 
him I cited a few moments ago. This is the unit to which he 
refers in item (e) in his statement. This is the unit to which 
he referred when he stated: 


Approximately 46,664 acres require a partial water supply and 36,500 
acres require a full water supply. Engineering and economic recon- 
naissance surveys of the project are being made. 


Not only that, but already partially under appropriations 
made by the Congress, examination has been had of the unit, 
and reports have been made to the Reclamation Service by 
the reclamation engineers under date of November 25, 1925, 
and signed by Homer J. Gault, engineer, United States Bureau 
of Reclamation, and by T. H. Morrell and R. B. Greenwood, the 
latter making a preliminary report on the economic and agricul- 
tural phases of the proposition. 

While it is true the economic report is not final, the conclud- 
ing paragraph by Morrell and Greenwood says: 


It is our opinion that farming operations on the proposed Gooding 
project would meet with success except in the roughest area. The 
soil and climate are good, and with plenty of water there is nothing, 
from an agricultural or economic point of view, that would cause 
failure. 


Then, with even the preliminary report so favorable and 
with the well-known and favorable economic conditions attach- 
ing to these lands that attach to other irrigated lands in the 
immediate section, the situation looks favorable for the unit 
providing the engineering features and costs per acre of supply- 
ing water are reasonable. 

I can take time to include only the essential features of 
Engineer Gault's report. In the Gault report to the Reclama- 
tion Service the engineer points out that “about 46,640 acres 
have a partial water supply from Big Wood and Little Wood 
Rivers, but the present supply is insufficient for successful 
farming every year.” The report then refers to some 36,500 
acres of new land, which we do not need to consider specifically 
at this time other than to see what the acre costs will be for 
these lands. The report indicates that for the lands that are in 
need of supplemental water the costs per acre will be $34.27, and 
that for the new lands the costs will be, for 30,724 acres, $85.16 
per acre, and for 5,776 acres $77.19 per acre. 

The total costs over a period of years for old lands and 
new lands is estimated at $5,963,207, but, as I said, within the 
present program we are not providing moneys for the new 
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lands. The main canal that will need to be built and that will 
serve the lands that are partially reclaimed and later on the 
new lands the engineer estimates will cost $3,052,159. 

Probably I should say that the estimated costs per acre that 
I have referred to include moneys that will need to be paid 
by the settlers for their share in the use of the Milner and the 
American Falls Dams, which have already been constructed or 
for which appropriations have been made. 

Another feature that could not be avoided in considering the 
question was the present indebtedness of those who have lands 
under the extension unit for which they require supplemental 
water. I do not refer to municipal indebtedness for schools, 
highways, and so forth; I refer merely to the indebtedness of 
the irrigation district. 

On the unit that receives water from the Big Wood Canal Co. 
the bonded indebtedness is $163,500, or $2.16 per acre of irri- 
gable land. On this unit that is receiving partial water supply 
there are 1,027 stockholders plus 97 farms with decreed water 
rights, or a total number of owners of 1,124. The number of 
record owners of real estate in the district is 1,819. The 
average amount of land owned by each owner is approximately 
75 acres, and approximately 85 per cent of the cultivated land 
of the district is owned by persons residing within the district. 
Within the district, including the residents of towns, is a popu- 
lation of 9,000 people. 

Now, just a word as to why the people on this tract need 
supplemental water and why the supplemental water should 
be furnished from the American Falls Reservoir. The Magic 
Reservoir that supplies the water that is now used in recla- 
mation was completed some 15 years ago by a Carey Act com- 
pany known as the Idaho Irrigation Co. 

This reseryoir has a capacity of 192,000 acre-feet and cer- 
tain decreed rights to waters of Big and Little Wood Rivers. 
The country where the lands are located is in an arid belt, 
and the experience during the last 15 years has demonstrated 
that the rainfall is not sufficient to insure an adequate water 
supply. Between 1911 and 1926, inclusive, there have been but 
seven years when the reservoir has been filled to capacity; 
there have been three years when the accumulated storage 
was less than one-half, and four other years when the storage 
was approximately three-fourths of what it should have been. 

But farmers can not succeed when interspersed with success- 
ful years are the uncertain years of water shortage. Because 
of this we must obtain supplemental water. There is no. avail- 
able supplemental water source from which water can be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost other than the American Falls 
Reservoir. This reservoir was built for the purpose of con- 
serving waters for reclamation. Three hundred and forty- 
three thousand acre-feet remain unallotted, exclusive of 522,000 
acre-feet allotted to a pumping unit for new lands that at best 
can not be reclaimed short of several years, unless the pumping 
unit be preferred over the gravity extension unit. 

So, then, the Committee on Appropriations was called upon 
to choose in the allocation of $1,500,000 recommended by the 
Interior Department and the Bureau of the Budget. These two 
agencies of our Government recommended that the entire 
amount be expended in the development of a power plant at 
the American Falls Dam. Your committee believes that a dif- 
ferent allocation will meet the situation far better. Your com- 
mittee recommends $700,000 for continuation of construction 
work on the power plant at American Falls Dam for 1928, the 
postponement of the tentative allocation of more than $6,000,000 
that the Secretary of the Interior in carrying out a 10-year 
program proposes be expended within the next 10 years for 
power development and for construction of the Minidoka pump- 
ing unit, and in lieu of the department program the committee 
recommends $400,000 for the commencement of the main canal 
for the Minidoka extension gravity unit. 

To sum up, the committee's program rejects immediate recla- 
mation of new lands that are unsettled in harmony with the 
overwhelming sentiment of the Congress at this time. The com- 
mittee’s program provides supplemental water for lands that 
are now being inadequately served. The committee’s program 
provides for reclaiming land under a gravity system where the 
supplemental water will cost approximately $35 per acre and 
where the water for new lands will cost approximately from 
$77 to $86 per acre against the department’s recommendation 
leading to a project within the 10-year program where under 
the pumping system the acre cost will be probably not less than 
twice that amount and where the annual cost of maintenance 
will forever be vastly higher than the average cost of mainte- 
nance per acre upon the gravity unit lands. More than that, 

. the committee has not sought to be arbitrary in imposing a 
program upon the department that may not be feasible, and 
while unquestionably the program is feasible, nevertheless the 
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language carrying the appropriation provides that it shall be 
available not for construction alone but for investigation and 
construction. 


THE PAYETTE DIVISION (BLACK CANYON UNIT) 


Now, consider for a moment the Payette division of the 
Boise project. On yesterday there was some uncertainty as to 
whether or not this was not a new project because the name 
Payette division attached to it for the first time. I explained 
then that the name was one that appears in the bill for the 
first time, but has reference to the Black Canyon unit, which 
name was used last year and which name has been used in 
committee hearings for a number of years. 

The Payette unit is not recommended in Budget estimates 
for 1928, and here, again, your committee, upon the basis of 
all the facts before it, felt that $400,000 had better be expended 
toward continuation of construction under this unit rather than 
for continuation of more extensive construction work in con- 
nection with the American Falls power-development program, 
which the department had recommended. 

The Payette unit is not a new proposition. Some 20 years 
ago the lands within this unit were included within the Boise 
project. They were thrown open to settlement, and for the 
most part were acquired under the homestead laws. Many, 
and possibly most of the owners of the land, are within the 
immediate section of the country where the lands are located, 
though after undergoing failures throngh attempting to dry 
farm the lands they have realized that farming can be sue- 
cessfully carried on only through irrigation. Twenty years 
ago, and after the lands were entered upon by homesteaders, 
it was found that the water supply from the Boise River was 
not adequate for their reclamation. Even so, a tremendous 
moral obligation had been placed upon the Goyernment through 
its having permitted the lands to be acquired by homesteaders 
with the prospective reclamation program within the then ap- 
parently near future. Some five years ago, recognizing this ob- 
ligation and availing itself of an opportunity to join with a 
Carey Act project, whose lands were in high state of cultivation, 
but which project found itself compelled to renew its water 
storage, the Government undertook the construction of the Black 
Canyon Dam. This program was the subject of intensive study 
by the Reclamation Service five years ago. 

Based upon this program, estimates came to the Congress 
from the Bureau of the Budget for moneys for the building 
of the Black Canyon Dam. For this purpose you have appro- 
priated more than two millions of dollars in items of approxi- 
mately one-half million each. The last considerable expenditure 
was for the development of electric power to be used in pump- 
ing water ultimately upon part of the Black Canyon lands, 
thongh immediately the opportunity presented itself of utiliz- 
ing the water power for lands that within a few years will 
be under the Owyhee project which has been approved by the 
Congress. 

This unit has been the subject of close examination by 
engineers of the Reclamation Service. It embraces an irrigable 
area of from 47,669 acres to 63,000 acres, the difference in 
the figures depending upon the final determination of whether 
some of the lands are too rolling to be suecessfully irrigated 
at this time. 

At the highest cost per acre for the reclamation of these 
lands which has been estimated, the cost is $155.86, or in 
other words, less than the acre cost on project lands approved 
for reclamation in the Owyhee project across the line in 
Oregon and within the same immediate section of country, 
involving similar soil, similar climate, and similar conditions 
generally. 

The program of reclamation will include the construction of 
storage reservoir, diversion canals, and possibly additional 
power development. If there can be any justification for 
the Government haying expended more than $2,000,000 under 
a program recommended by the department and the Bureau of 
the Budget during the last five years in the construction of 
the Black Canyon Dam, we can not fail to justify appropria- 
tion for the continuation of the program that your committee 
has recommended. The only question is: Shall we continue 
with the program now, apply $400,000 to an unexpended bal- 
ance of more than $100,000 from last year, a total of slightly 
more than $500,000 during the next fiscal year, or shall we 
stop on this project and permit $400,000 to be expended for 
continued power development at American Falls? 

Again your committee was compelled to choose. I believe 
that not only the equities in the case touching those who were 
permitted to homestead the Black Canyon lands demand that 
their claims be recognized first, but that this policy is more 
nearly in line with the sentiment of the House touching lands 
that have been acquired under the homestead laws with the 
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understanding that they were to be reclaimed within the near 
future. Furthermore, I have not the slightest doubt that the 
unit cost for the construction program per acre and the main- 
tenance cost will both be less than the construction cost and 
maintenance cost upon the lands that will come under the 
Minidoka pumping unit to which I have referred. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENTS TO THOSE WHO SERVED IN WORLD WAR 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the Senate. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Resolution 293 


IN THE Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 
December 13, 1928. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
directed to return to the House of Representatives the enrolled bill 
(S. 4480) providing for the extension of the time limitations under 
which patents were issued in the case of persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the World War, together 
with the engrossed bill, with the request that the Speaker of the 
House be authorized to rescind his action in signing the enrolled 
bill; that in the event such authority is granted, the House be, and 
it is hereby, respectfully requested to reconsider its vote on the 
passage of the bill and return the engrossed bill to the Senate. 


Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution be 
taken from the Speaker’s table and be considered immediately. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take the resolution which has just been re- 
ported from the Clerk’s desk from the Speaker's table and that 
it be considered immediately. Is there objection? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following order 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana a question. Has the minority member of 
this committee been consulted? 

Mr. VESTAL. The ranking member, Mr. LAN HA, I have 
consulted, and this action is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman asking 
unanimous consent for the consideration of this order, or is he 
presenting it as a matter of privilege? 

Mr. VESTAL. I am offering the following order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it being offered as a privi- 
leged matter? 

The SPEAKER. It is a question of unanimous consent, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let it be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the Speaker be, and he hereby is, empowered and di- 
rected to strike his signature from the enrolled bill S. 4480, that the 
proceedings whereby said bill was passed be, and the same are hereby, 
vacated, and the engrossed bill be returned to the Senate, in accordance 
with the request of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, which I do not suppose I shall do, because I do 
not know the reasons, I do not recall a request ever having 
come to the House just like this from the Senate. Of course, 
where a matter of legislation has not been completed and the 
Senate requests a return, we always do that as a matter of 
form and of courtesy. In this instance, however, the legislation 
seems to have been completed, even to the extent of the sig- 
nature of the Speaker to the engrossed bill. I think perhaps 
it would be well for the gentleman from Indiana, under the 
reservation of the right to object, to explain to us just why this 
return is desired. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, the bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate and passed by the House, but was not signed by either the 
Speaker or the President of the Senate and never has been 
signed by the President of the Senate. The Speaker of the 
House did sign the bill some few days ago. This is a Senate 
bill which was passed by the Senate and then passed by the 
House. Upon close investigation of the bill it seems as though 
the provisions of the bill are entirely too broad; that they are 
so broad that it might let in a lot of legislation that would not 
be proper legislation, and it was for that reason that the Sen- 
5 committee held hearings and decided upon this course of 
action. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the House committee as 
a committee considered it? 7 9 1 * 

Mr. VESTAL. The House committee as a committee has not 
considered the bill—that is, since this session opened. ` 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I rec- 
ognize that there is a certain courtesy which must prevail 
between the two bodies in requests for return of uncompleted 
legislation, and always and without question as a rule it is 
responded to. This is quite unusual, it seems to me. I have 
never known of a piece of legislation advanced to this stage 
where such a request was made. I know nothing of the merits, 
but it seems to me this is a matter of legislation passed upon 
by both bodies, If it is because some one has merely changed 
his mind 

Mr. VESTAL. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
the matter was not thoroughly considered by the Committee on 
Patents before the bill was passed. It was hurried legislation. 
It came over from the Senate and was really not given the 
consideration which ought to have been given. I want to be 
truthful about it, and after examining the bill I am sure the 
gentleman would say that this is legislation that ought not to 
be completed and passed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman says the Com- 
mittee on Patents, as a committee, has not considered this re- 
quest, and the gentleman has conferred with the ranking 
minority member. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In view of the statement the gen- 
tleman has made, it does seem to me that the Committee on 
Patents ought to give this consideration. The statement has 
been made that they have never given that consideration, and 
in view of that fact it does seem to me this committee ought to 
have the opportunity at some time to view this piece of 
legislation and pass on it. 

Mr. VESTAL. I do not mean to say the Committee on Pat- 
ents did not give it some consideration. We did have a hearing, 
and I think the majority of the members of the committee were 
present at that time, but the hearing was a very short hearing, 
and it was right at the last days of the session when the 
matter came over here and was passed upon hurriedly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The bill originates in the Senate? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. The bill has not been signed by the 
President or by the President of the Senate. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield. I happen to 
be interested in the bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What will be the effect of the adoption 
of this resolution now? 

Mr. VESTAL. It would be to withdraw the bill from both 
Houses. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It is the intention of the committee, 
then, to proceed on the merits? 

Mr. VESTAL. And have the bill come before the committee 
again for further hearing. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If I understand the situation of 
this legislation, if this order is passed the bill goes back to the 
Senate. It then goes back to the Senate committee just like 
it was, de novo, and begun all over again. The Senate com- 
mittee will consider the bill and if the Senate passes the bill 
and sends it over here, it will be considered all over again. 
The House will have no further jurisdiction if this order is 


passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this order which the gentleman proposes authorizes and directs 
the Speaker to do so-and-so. I wanted to suggest to the gentle- 
man that that would be a bad precedent to establish; that this 
should be done after the Speaker is authorized and empowered 
to sign the bill, because the Speaker has signed this bill, an 
engrossed copy. I do not think this House should ever estab- 
lish a precedent to compel the Speaker to recall a signature to 
a bill unless it is done with the approval of the Speaker. Of 
course, it may meet with the approval of this Speaker in this 
instance, but that is a bad precedent. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. As I understand it, this bill confers 
upon ex-service men a certain privilege with regard to the use 
of patents which otherwise they would not enjoy. What is it 
that has been discovered that is wrong in this bill? 

Mr. VESTAL. There are no safeguards around certain pro- 
visions. It might open up an extension of patents to 50,000 
men, and it makes à class that ought net to be given this spe- 
cial privilege without some safeguards Surrounding it. S? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. But it has reference to ex-service men 
who lost the right to the enjoyment of that patent while in the 
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Mr. VESTAL. The bill is all right if it had been more care- 
fully drawn; but I am sure it ought not to pass in its present 
shape. I do not think any Member of this House would be in 
favor of passing this bill without proper safeguards. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is asserted now by the gentleman that 
this is a very unwise bill in that it allows the gate to be thrown 
open to certain unfair advantages. Was it the Senate com- 
mittee or the Senate or the House committee or the gentleman 
who discovered this defect? If it was not, who did? 

Mr. VESTAL. It was discovered when it was too late. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Who discovered it? 

Mr. VESTAL. I am one of those who discovered it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The purpose of this bill is to protect ex- 
service men in their rights? 

Mr. VESTAL. Giving them advantage over others. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman is in favor of doing that? 

Mr. VESTAL. Absolutely to an extent; but I do not think 
the gates ought to be thrown open to the extent that this bill 
throws them open. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that if the Speaker 
withdraws his signature and the bill goes back to the Senate, 
as if it had never been passed, it will never pass, will it? 

Mr. VESTAL. I would not say that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if objection is made here now this bill 
will go before the gentleman’s committee for consideration or 
will it go to the President? 

Mr. VESTAL. I think it will. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am going to object and let it go to the 
President. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think the gentleman would be justified 
in saying this bill would go to the President withont the signa- 
ture of the President of the Senate. It must have the signa- 
ture of the President of the Senate. > 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the President of the Senate refuse to 
put his signature to it when it has passed both Houses and 
has been engrossed and has the Speaker's signature to it? Let 
it go to the President and let him assume the responsibility 
for this bill which the Committee on Patents has not considered. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Will the gentleman permit another ques- 
tion? Would it not be easier later to amend this same bill than 
it would be for the ex-service men to get the thing through? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday, immediately after the reading of the Journal, it shall 
be in order to consider under the general rules of the House 
the bill H. R. 15009, being a settlement under the war claims 
act of 1917, generally known as the alien property Dill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal, it shall be in ordey to consider under 
the general rules of the House the bill H. R. 15009. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FISH. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
| Mr. GREEN] just what the status of the bill is now? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The report is not yet in. A unani- 
mous report of the committee will be presented to-morrow. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood it was unani- 
mous. The purpose of my question to the gentleman from Iowa 
is that notice may be had by Members, so that they can get hold 
of the bill and the report upon it as soon as possible. 

I myself suggested to the gentleman from Connecticut the 
possibility of securing consideration by unanimous consent. 
To-day I have talked with some Members about it, and there 
seems to be no disposition to object, provided they can have 
long enough before the time for its consideration to make a 
study of the bill, and if it will be reported to-morrow, then that 
would make it available Wednesday morning. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There will be copies of the bill to- 
morrow and the report will be ready Wednesday morning. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the report be very long? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of necessity it will be rather long; 
yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is, of course, a pretty 
technical proposition and Members want time to study it. I 
assume that Thursday will give sufficient time, however, and I 
shall not object. 


Mr. TILSON, If the gentleman from Tennessee will permit, 


that is really the purpose of asking this unanimous consent 
now, in order that the membership of the House may be ad- 
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vised as to just when this bill will be considered and also to 
set the time far enough away so we may be quite sure that 
the report will be printed and available for the use of the 
Members of the House. What I am asking is only what would 
be granted by the Committee on Rules, probably without ques- 
tion, upon a unanimous report from the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask a question. Has there 
been any tentative agreement between the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the ranking member on our 
side as to the time for debate and consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have taken up that subject, I will 
say to the gentleman, and have tentatively agreed, but not abso- 
lutely. I do not think there will be any trouble about that. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama that I have talked about the matter with the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Colin]. I do not expect to be 
here during the consideration of this bill. I have talked with 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottarn] and with the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] about it and have sug- 
gested that we have at least four hours of general debate, 
two hours on a side. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is probably as much as a rule would 
provide for. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
this bill is to come up on Thursday, you can not tell in advance 
whether four hours will be sufficient. Shall we have an oppor- 
tunity on Thursday to find out how much time will be 
required by those who want to oppose the bill? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the bill is taken up on Thurs- 
day under the general rules of the House and the gentleman 
from New York decides that four hours is not sufficient, he 
can object to four hours and ask that it be made five hours, 
six hours, or seyen hours as the case may be. I understand 
that the gentleman from Connecticut is not now trying to set 
the time for general debate? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not including that in my request. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman from Connecticut 
is merely asking that this bill be considered under the general 
rules of the House and is giving notice that the bill will be 
taken up next Thursday morning. 

Mr. FISH. I understand the situation, but I just wanted 
to bring out that point that there might be those in opposition 
to this bill who will require more time than could be given 
to them in four hours. I appreciate the fact that there is a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but I want to say that I would like at least half an hour in 
opposition to the bill, and there may be others. If there are 
others, four hours would not be enough, and that is the point 
I wanted to develop in advance, so that when the bill is con- 
sidered we shall have plenty of opportunity to discuss the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. If my request is granted, before the House 
goes into the Committee of the Whole on Thursday it can then 
be determined what amount of debate is required. 

Mr. BLANTON. And if the gentleman were to demand too 
much time, he might be confronted with a rule that would 
reduce it very much lower than what is being offered now. 

Mr. FISH. I understand that very well, and I would much 
rather have it come up in this way, but at the same time I want 
the gentlemen to realize that this is important and there are 
some of us who are opposed to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution 
and bills of the following titles: 


Senate Resolution 293 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
directed to return to the House of Representatives the enrolled bill 
(S. 4480) providing for the extension of the time limitations under 
which patents were issued in the case of persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the World War, together with 
the engrossed bill, with the request that the Speaker of the House be 
authorized to rescind bis action in signing the enrolled bill; that in the 
event such authority be granted, the House be, and it is hereby, respect- 
fully requested to reconsider its vote on the passage of the bill and 
return the engrossed bill to the Senate. 


S. 452. An act for the relief of Richard Riggles; and 


S. 3804. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, maintain, and 
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operate a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg., in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Claims: 
S. 452. An act for the relief of Richard Riggles. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. J. Res. 256. Relieving posts or camps of organizations com- 
posed of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines from 
liability on account of loss or destruction of obsolete rifles 
loaned by the War Department; 

H. R. 7930. For the relief of the Broad Brook Bank & 
Trust Co.; 

H. R. 9232. For the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; and 

H. R. 12393. To amend paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 26 of 
the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920.” 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

5 motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 19 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 14, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings Tuesday, December 14, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Independent offices; State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor 
Departments appropriation bills. 


(2 p. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill, 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Comparative strength of the navies. 
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REPORTS 


OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 15008. A bill making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1619). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9063. A Dill 
for the relief of Marie Yvonne Gueguinou; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1620). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4343) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriett H. Rickenbacher; Committee on Invalid Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 4678) for the relief of Elizabeth Wooten; Com- 
mittee on War Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 8558) granting a pension to Mary L. Thatch; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 11444) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie I. Aldridge; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 15008) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for 
the settlement of certain claims of American nationals against 
Germany and of German nationals against the United States, 
for the ultimate return of all property of German nationals 
held by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the equitable 
apportionment among all claimants of certain available funds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 15010) granting the consent 
of Congress to the highway department of Davidson County, 
Tenn., to construct a bridge across the Cumberland River; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 15011) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Paragould-Hopkins Bridge Road improve- 
ment district of Greene County, Ark., to construct a bridge 
across the St. Francis River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15012) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to extend the time for the completion of the municipal 
bridge approaches, and extensions or additions thereto, by the 
city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois and Missouri,” 
approved February 13, 1924; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 15013) to 
amend the act of July 3, 1926, granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
and Mexican Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and 
Army nurses, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 15014) granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Quincy, State of Illinois, its successors 
and assigns, to construct and maintain and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Interstate 
ahd Foreign Commerce, 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 15015) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to widows and former widows of cer- 
tain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMM: A bill (H. R. 15016) to authorize the pur- 
chase of a post-office site at Tamaqua, Schuylkill County, Pa., 
subject to mineral reservations; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McDUFFIB: A bill (H. R. 15017) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Warrior River at or near Demopolis, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
15018) validating certain applications for and entries of publie 
lands; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15019) 
authorizing and providing for the constructing of the Columbia 
Basin irrigation project; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: A bill (H. R. 15020) to amend paragraph 
1674 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15021) to authorize oil and 
gas mining leases upon unallotted lands within Executive-order 
Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 302) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: Resolution (H. Res. 333) 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 12931, to provide for the 
maintaining, promoting, and advertising the International Trade 
Exhibition ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 334) requesting 
the Department of State for certain information; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 15022) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine McGovern ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 15023) granting an increase of 
pension to Jennie P. McClanahan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 15024) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy Rohrback; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BOWLES: A bill (H. R. 15925) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget M. Bolton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Peusions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 15026) granting an 
increase of pension to Lena Saxton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15027) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15028) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15029) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Bradeen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15030) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda J. Worrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15031) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15032) granting a pension to Mary Rus- 
sell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15033) granting an increase of pension to 
Sciota Barry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15034) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15035) granting an increase of pension to 
Mand Hanna; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15036) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Witt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15037) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie P. Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15038) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Ream; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEBT: A bill (H. R. 15039) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret S. Thayer; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BRUMM: A bill (II. R. 15040) granting a pension to 
Hattie G. Dickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15041) granting a pen 
sion to Alexander Stevenson; to the Committee on Invali 
J'eusions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: A bill (H. R. 15042) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Anderson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 15043) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Catherine L. Viney; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 15044) for the relief of 
Fernando Montilla; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (II. R. 15045) granting a pen- 
sion to Eva Leotta Prime; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 15046) 
granting an increase of pension to Cynthia Jane Currier; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15047) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Dickinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DREWRY: A bill (H. R. 15048) providing for the 
promotion of Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, United States 
Navy, retired, and awarding to him a congressional medal of 
honor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15049) providing for the promotion of 
Floyd Bennett, aviation pilot, the United States Navy, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 15050) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Malott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 15051) granting a pen- 
sion to Daisy A. Barnhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FUNK: A bill (H. R. 15052) for the relief of Frank 
II. Little; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 15053) granting a pen- 
sion to Harriet M. Lester; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 15054) granting a pension 
to George I. Luce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 15055) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret A, Gaynor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 15056) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah M. Bellows; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15057) granting an increase of pension to 
1 E. E y $ TAR) orcas on Invalid Pensions. 

So, a . R. granting an increase of pension 
toa TE 15 . on Invalid Pensions. a 
So, a 8 granting an increase of pensio 
Carrie Sagen; to the Committee on Invalid Benatooa! i pn 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15060) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth Close; to the Committee on 
Kavana 1 

so, a bill (II. R. 15061) granting an Increase of pensio 
Elizabeth Graff; to the Committee d Inyalid Pension: IEMA 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15062) granting a pension to Jennie Buck; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 15063) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewvina Hoffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15064) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15065) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward D. Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 15066) granting a pension 
to John Shelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15067) granting a pension to Jacob Mas- 
ters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15068) granting a pension to Anthony 
Shell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15069) granting a pension to Eli Lutes; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15070) granting a pension to Neheniiah R. 
Ray; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15071) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Winters ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15072) granting a pension to Thomas 
Kinder; to the Commtitee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15073) granting a pension to Claiborn D, 
Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensious. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 15074) granting a pension 
to Mary Fenske; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 15075) granting a pen- 
oes to Carrie P. Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15076) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Schuler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 15077) for the relief of James 
Henry Payne; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15078) to refund to Harold R. Keller 
income tax erroneously and illegally collected; to the Com- 
mittee on Claiins. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15079) for the relief of William Mark 
18 jr.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 

on. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 15080) granting a pen- 
sion to Aristeen Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 15081) to extend the 
benefits of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof, to Thomas Beverly Campbell; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15082) granting an increase of pen- 
oe to Laura II. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOREHRAD: A bill (H. R. 15083) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis H. P. Showalter; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15084) granting a pension to Rosa E. 
Postel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 15085) granting a pension 
to Clifton E. Lime; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15086) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriet J. Cale; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 15087) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine M. Brown; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15088) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Hassell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15089) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie Meader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15090) granting an increase of pension to 
Lottie L. Noble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15091) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie J. Over; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15092) granting an increase of pension to 
Wallace W. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, å bill (H. R. 15093) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Whitten; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15094) granting an increase of pension to | 
Louise M. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 15095) granting an | 
increase of pension to Mary E. Breyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (H. R. 15096) for the relief of | 
Albert Power; to the Committee on Claims. f 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bin (H. R. 15097) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy E. Hazlewood ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 15098) granting an 
increase of pension to Nancy A. Shields; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 15099) granting an increase | 
of pension to Isabelle D. Vrooman; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15100) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane A. Shampine: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15101) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Langlois; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15102) | 
granting an increase of pension to Alice Jones; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 15103) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15104) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle Cannon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 15105) granting an increase 
of peusion to Eliza L. Hastings; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 15106) granting a pen- | 
sion to Anna M. E. Spotts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 15107) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Curtin; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 15108) for the relief of 
Capt. Bilis E. Haring and E. F. Batchelor; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15109) granting an increase of pension to | 
Mary E. Learned: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. f 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 15110) grant- | 
ing a pension to Leona Scott; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 15111) for the 
relief of Rawley Clay Allen; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 15112) granting an in- | 
crease of pension to Nora Furey; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 15113) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary P. Crawford; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 15114) granting a pen- 
sion to Bert E. Corbett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15115) granting an increase of pension to 
Nuncy E. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15116) granting an increase of pension to 
Aunie Kehoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 15117) granting a pension to 
Monree C. Burdeshaw ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 330) au- 
thorizing payment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses 
to Josephine Antoine, on account of the death of Julius Antoine, 
late employee of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BEEDY: Resolution (H. Res. 331) appointing a clerk | 
to the Committee on Mileage; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: Resolution (H. Res. 332) appointing ; 
an assistant clerk to the Enrolled Bills Committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4328. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition against com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bills (H. R. 7179 and 7822) ; to the | 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4329. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Memorial of 300 mem: | 
bers of tbe Alturian Club, Troy, Ohio, indorsing the Sheppard- 
Towner bill, and requesting that the new appropriation be | 
passed; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4330. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of American Federation 
of Labor, William Green, president, American Federation of | 
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Labor Building, Washington, D. C., recommending early and 
| favorable consideration of House bill 9408, which provides com- 
pensation for employees injured and dependents of employees 
| killed in certain maritime employment, and that such compen- 
sation shall be paid by the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4331. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition against compulsory Sunday 
observance ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4332. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island (by request): 
Petition of certain bond owners, stockholders, and creditors of 
| the Alabama & New Orleans Transportation Co., requesting a 
hearing and other relief in fhe case of Harriet H. Gallagher, 
petitioner, v. Alabama & New Orleans Transportation Co., a 
corporation, defendant, now pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Massachusetts; to the Committee 


| on the Judiciary. 


4333. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Lieut. 


| Col. Fred M. Waterbury, State ordnance officer, New York Na- 


tional Guard, fayoring marksmanship matches for 1927, and 


| also an appropriation of not less than $200,000 for the United 


States to carry on with their support of civilian rifle clubs 


throughout the United States made necessary now that the war 


stock ammunition is exhausted; 
Affairs. 

4334. Also, petition of Hon. John C. McKenzie, of Elizabeth, 
III., expressing his earnest hope that the present Congress will 
enact proper legislation for the leasing of Muscle Shoals; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4335. Also, petition of the National Committee of One Hun- 
dred, favoring the passage of House bill 10433 and Senate bill 


to the Committee on Military 


| 3580; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


4336. Also, petition of the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association, favoring the passage of House bill 8997, parcel post 
with Cuba; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4337. Also, petition of the American Drug Manufacturers’ 
Association, that the Congress of the United States be urged 
to reduce at the forthcoming session the increased burden of 
taxation placed upon corporations by the revenue act of 1926; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4338. Also, petition of Sons of Norway, District Lodge No. 2, 
Tacoma, Wash., that Congress rescind the portion of section 11 
of the immigration law providing for the revision of quotas to 
take effect July 1, 1927, and that the present quota distribu- 
tion, based on the census of 1890, be retained ; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4339. By Mr. TINCHER: Petition of sundry citizens of St. 
John, Kans., urging the enactment of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Indian wars veterans, their widows, and de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, December 14, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, we thank Thee for the sunlight of the morning, 
and we do ask Thee that we may realize the brightness of Thy 
presence in each heart to-day. May we not look upon life as 


+ a disappointment, but look upon it rather as a grand. oppor- 


tunity for service. So help us, we beseech of Thee, to live 
and love and serve, and always with an eye single to Thy glory 
and the advancement of human good. We ask in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yes- 
terduy's proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the Honse of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12316) to 
amend the Panama Canal act and other laws applicable to 
the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, requested a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
| Houses thereon, and that Mr. Parker, Mr. Denison, and Mr. 
BARKLEY were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quoruin. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Geor; McLean Shipstead 
Bayard Gillett McMaster Shortridge 
Bingham Glass MeNar, Simmons 
Blease Goff Mayfield Smith 
Borah Gooding Means Smoot 
Bratton Greene Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Moses Steck 
Cameron Harreld Neely Stephens 
‘apper Harris Norris Stewart 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Couzens awes Overman Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Tyson 
Dale Howell Phipps Underwood 
Deneen Johnson Pine a rth 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards endrick Reed, Mo. Warren 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Pa Watson 
Fess King Sackett Willis 
Fletcher Lenroot Schall 
Frazier McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], is un- 
avoidably absent. I request that this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. WATSON, I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson], is absent because 
of sickness in his family. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (S. DOC. NO, 175) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the National Academy of Sciences, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the academy 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Committee on the Library 
and ordered to be printed. : 


FINANCIAL REPORT, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the Superintendent of the St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, giving a detailed statement of all receipts and ex- 
penditures for the hospital for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PETITION 


Mr. WARREN presented the petition of the Wyoming Gro- 
cery Co. and sundry citizens of Casper, Wyo., praying for the 
passage of legislation regulating radio broadcasting, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. WARREN. I am instructed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to report back favorably with amendments the 
bill (II. R. 14557) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1195) 
thereon, 

I wish to give notice that I shall undertake to call up the bill 
for consideration to-morrow in the morning hour because of the 
short time we have for these supply bills and the time required 
by the special order and other bills now before the Senate. 
With one appropriation bill finished by the committee and two 
or more soon to follow, I think it necessary to use the morning 
hour so far as we can in the consideration of appropriation 
bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The bill will be placed on the calendar. 

LEVI WRIGHT 

Mr, STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5486) for the relief of 
Levi Wright, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No, 1194) thereon, 

EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL PAGE 

Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back fayor- 
ably withont amendment Senate Resolution 288, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res, 288) submitted by Mr. Curris on 
the 9th instant was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: : 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms hereby is authorized and 
directed to employ an additional page from the 6th day of December, 
1926, to the 31st day of March, 1927, to be pald from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of 88.30 per day. 
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PAY OF SENATE PAGES 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 289, and ask unanimous 
eonsent for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 289) submitted by Mr. Keyes on 
the 9th instant was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 22 pages for 
the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $3.30 per day each, from the Ist 
to the 5th of December, 1926, both dates inclusive, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, rend the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (8. 4798) for the organization and regulation of co- 
operative nonprofit-sharing life benefit associations in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 4799) granting a pension to Joan Ward: and 

A bill (S. 4800) granting a pension to ya L. Morgan; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4801) granting an increase of pension to Idella 
N. Seeley (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4802) granting an increase of pension to Ellen A. 
Carpenter (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4803) to further regulate certain public-service 
corporations operating within the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4804) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Shively (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4805) granting an increase of pension to Anna J, 
Shepherd (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 4806) granting a pension to Martha E. Crites; and 

A bill (S. 4807) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
McCoy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid 
in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of 
the surplus agricultural commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4809) granting a pension to Addie Foster Serig- 
gins (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4810) granting an increase of pension to Honora 
Sullivan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHIPSTRAD: 

A bill (S. 4811) to protect trade-marks used in commerce, to 
authorize the registration of such trade-marks, and for other 
purposes ; and 

A bill (S. 4812) amending the statutes of the United States 
as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with 
regard to the granting of letters patent for inventions and 
with regard to interfering patents; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

A bill (S. 4813) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Railway to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Minnesota River; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4814) authorizing the sale of the new subtreasury 
building and site in San Francisco, Culif.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MCMASTER (for Mr. NoRBECK) : 

A bill (S. 4815) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Steele; 

A bill (S. 4816) granting an increase of pension to Louis 
De Witt; and 

A bill (S. 4817) granting an increase of pension to Honore 
Marois; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4818) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Hutchison (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4819) granting a pension to Eulalia J. Adams 
Harvey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4820) authorizing certain officers and enlisted men 
of the United States Navy to accept foreign decorations; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops 
in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. EDGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 3486) for the relief of certain officers 
and former officers of the Army of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. Warson, and by unanimous consent, it was— 


Ordered, That the following Senators be excused from further serv- 
ice as members of the following committees: 

Mr, Epes from the Committee on Commerce; Mr, BrxcHam from the 
Committee on Commerce; Mr. Cameron from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs; Mr. METCALF from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads; and Mr. Howl. from the Committee on Civil Service. 

That the following Senators be assigned to membership on the follow- 
ing committees: 

Mr. Bincaam to the Committee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on Printing; Mr. Date to the Committee on Commerce; Mr. Enae to the 
Committee on Finance and to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions; Mr. Grinerr to the Committee on Foreign Relations; Mr. 
HOWELL to the Committee on Naval Affairs; Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions; Mr. METCALF 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions; Mr. Ropinson of Indiana to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; Mr. bu Pont to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce; Mr. FRAZIER, as a member for the majority to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, preceding Mr. SCHALL, Mr. MCMASTER, and 
Mr. La FOLLETTE by their consent, as a member for the majority to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, the Committee on Pensions, and the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads; Mr. La FOLLETTE to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads; Mr. Nye to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys; 
Mr. Stwwarr to the Committee on Commerce, the Committee on Pat- 
ents, the Committee on Pensions, and the Committee on Civil Service; 
Mr. Goto to the Committee on Commerce, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Committee on Manufactures, and the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

That Mr. Nonxnis be excused from further service as chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

That Mr. Couzens be excused from further service as chairman of 
the Committee on Civil Service. 

That Mr. Pmers be excused from further service as chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

That Mr. McNary be excused from further service as chairman of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

That the following Senators are hereby appointed chairmen of the 
following committees: 

Mr. McNary as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. Darm as chairman of the Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. Covzens as chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PHIPPS as chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation. 

Mr. Norris as chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. WELLER as chairman of the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. Merrcacr as chairman of the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. Lxxnoor as chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

AMENDMENTS OF PANAMA CANAL ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disa to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the Panama 
Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Ever, Mr. Greene, and Mr. Watsu of Montana conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 2855) for the relief of Cyrus 
S. Andrews. 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The first bill on the 
calendar will be stated. 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision 
of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of 
adequate protection of migratory birds, for the establishment 
of public shooting grounds to preserve the American system 
of free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as 
first in order. 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. KING asked that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McLEAN. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for 
the violation of the provisions of this act, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign com- 


merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. KING asked that the bill be pussed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under 
certain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of 
the United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, 
who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the 
service of the United States during the World War was 
announced as next in order. i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain 
in future markets was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize 
the range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 118) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate relative to 
nominations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the resolution be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of car- 
riers by railroad and the unification of railway properties 
within the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act 
the personnel of the Department authorized by sec- 


tion 38 of the national prohibition act was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 2938) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The bill (H. R. 6238) to amend the immigration act of 1924 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there is pend- 
ing an amendment to that bill which has prevented its con- 
sideration every time it has been called. I think I am safe 
in saying that the amendment has not any chance whatever 
of adoption in the present temper of the Senate, I hope that 
we may go ahead and vote on the amendment and let the 
main bill go through, for I think that is what we all desire 
to see pass. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The original bill allows the 
entry as nonquota of any American woman born here of Ameri- 
can parents. It has been held by the State Department that 
such a woman can not come within the quota of any nation, 
because it is the place of birth which determines the quota, 
and where she lost her citizenship by marriage to an alien 
under the Cable Act she can not come back under any quota. 
The amendment which has been offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH], which is the pending amend- 
ment, provides for the admission of relatives of aliens who 
have declared their intention of becoming citizens. That same 
proposition has been before the Senate at other times, and I 
think I know that four-fifths of the Senate are opposed to 
the adoption of the amendment. I hope the Senate will deal 
with it summarily, and let us pass the original bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York, referred to by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The pending amendment proposed by Mr. 
WapswortH reads as follows: 


On page 1, line 6, strike out the words word or and all of line 
7 and the words “reads as follows,” in line 8, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ following.” 

On page 2, at the end of line 2, strike out the period, insert a semi- 
colon, the word “or,” and a new subdivision, as follows: 

“(g) An immigrant who is the wife or the unmarried child under 
18 years of age of an alien legally admitted to the United States 
prior to July 1, 1924, for permanent residence therein, who has de- 
clared his intention in the manner provided by law to become a citizen 
of the United States and still resides therein at the time of the filing 
of a petition under section 9: Provided, That such wives and minor 
children shall apply at a port of entry of the United States in pos- 
session of a valid unexpired nonquota immigration visa secured at 
any time within one year from the date of the passage of this act: 
Provided further, That the number of such wives and minor children 
admitted as nonquota immigrants shall not exceed 35,000, the distribu- 
tion thereof to be apportioned equitably among the various nationalities 
on the basis of the number of relatives petitioned for by such aliens 
resident in the United States, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Labor.“ 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I rise with some dis- 
couragement in that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] 
has announced the death of the amendment by a vote of 4 to 1; 
but, nevertheless, the amendment, I think, deserves some dis- 
cussion and consideration at the hands of the Senate. I am 
not at all sure that it can be done under the five-minute rule, 
and I haye been somewhat at a loss to understand why the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has not moved to take this bill 
up so that we may discuss this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will do that. 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is obvious that the bill is 
going to lead to a vast deal of discussion. 

Mr. KING. Not a great deal. 

Mr. MOSES. Not if the Senator from Pennsylvania is cor- 
rect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr, ASHURST. I call for the regular order, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Rule VIII the motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill is in order 
at this time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I just came into the Chamber, 
and I should like to know what is the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 


I move that the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is to proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 6238. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not expect to 
take very much of the time of the Senate, but it may be that 
I would not have been able to have discussed this matter in 
the five minutes allowed under the five-minute rule, so I do 
not regret at all the motion to take up the bill, as I do not 
desire to impede its passage. The bill itself is an entirely 
meritorious one from my viewpoint, but I should like the atten- 
tion of the Senate for just a few moments to the situation which 
arises as the result of the comparatively sudden enactment of 
the immigration law of 1924. 

The Senate will recollect that our first immigration restric- 
tion law was passed in 1921, Then, for the first time, we 
adopted a policy of immigration restriction. The provisions of 
the restriction law of 1922 were comparatively generous in that 
they admitted a goodly number of immigrants from the so- 
called quota countries, and the exemptions in that law were com- 
paratively generous. My recollection is that under that law 
there were admitted to this country a total of 750,000 persons 
per year from all the countries. That first law expired by limi- 
tation at the end of two years or thereabouts and was sup- 
planted upon the statute books by the law of July 1, 1924, 
which is the law now in operation. Its restrictions are much 
more severe than those in the previous law. Instead of admit- 
ting a total of 750,000 persons per year, it admits, I believe, 
about 300,000, half of whom, speaking roughly, come from Mex- 
ico and Canada, against which countries there are no quota 
provisions. - 

Here is the situation which arose: A number of men came 
to this country before July 1, 1924, married men, leaying their 
wives and children in the old countries. When those men came 
here the law then on the statute books gave them every reason 
to believe they could send for their wives and children to join 
them in this country later on. Quite a number came in that 
belief, pioneering as it were, looking for jobs in America and a 
chance to establish homes, with the full intention of sending 
for their wives and children. At the time they came there was 
nothing in our immigration law which would seem to prevent 
that uniting of the family here in the United States. 

On July 1, 1924, however, the new law suddenly took effect. 
These immigrants, who were comparatively recent arrivals, had 
no warning indicating that the whole picture would be changed, 
that a much severer set of restrictions would be imposed; but 
on July 1, 1924, with the enactment of the new law, the husband 
and father who had come to this country to live here per- 
manently, who had come here legally, with every expectation 
of bringing his wife and little children here to join him, sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that he could not see his wife and 
children again short of five years. I say five years is the 
shortest period because the quotas were so restricted and re- 
duced that if he were to wait until his wife and children could 
be picked up in the quota of the country of their origin he 
would have to wait all the way from 8 years to 20 years before 
they could come to this country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The quota system has been in 
effect for over five years now, has it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not the new one; no. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But a quota system has been 
in effect for that length of time? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A quota system, yes; but it was sub- 
stantially changed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. During that five years there 
has been no time when the quota system did not apply to the 
wives and children of such persons as are embraced in the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true; but the question 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania does not cover the whole 
case. The quotas were very severely restricted in 1924; I think 
wisely so. I voted for it, and I would not now vote to make 
those quotas more generous. My plea is on behalf of those 
helpless human beings who were caught without any warning 
to them as the result of this sudden reduction in the quota. 
My plea is on behalf of the families—the husbands and fathers 
in this country who came here in good faith at a time when 
they had every reason to believe that they could bring their 
wives and children over here, but who now find that they can 
not do so short of five years from the date of their arrival. 

I say fiye years, because the law provides that a citizen of 
the United States may send for his wife and minor children 
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and have them come here ex-quota, but it takes five years for 
that man to become a citizen, and if he arrived here just prior 
to July 1, 1924, as many of them did, he would have to wait 
until some time after July 1, 1929. If for some reason or other 
he does not or can not become a citizen, he must wait until the 
quota of his home country picks up his wife and little children 
and brings them here under the provisions of the existing law. 
If he waits for that to happen, he must wait all the way from 
8 to 20 years before he can see his family again. 

I do not think that the Congress anticipated a situation of 
that kind when it enacted the law of 1924, and I do not think 
that the great Government of the United States should persist 
in imposing a hardship of that kind upon these helpless people. 
We had hearings upon this matter before the Immigration 
Committee. At the last session I introduced a bill which, in 
addition to taking care of the wife and the minor unmarried 
children in the way I have described, attempted to take care 
of the mother. It was apparent from the discussions in the 
committee at the hearing and afterwards that the feeling was 
so strong against any so-called let down—although I can not 
consider this a let down in our policy at all—that I introduced 
this amendment, confining it to the wife and the minor unmar- 
ried children. According to the best figures we could get from 
the Immigration Department, and especially with the help of 
the Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island—that official 
then being Mr. Curran—it was estimated that there might be a 
total of 35,000 wives and minor children left in Europe with 
husbands and fathers on this side; so I put into this amend- 
7 a limitation as to the numbers and fixed that limit at 

Mr. President, this thing ought to appeal, as I see it, to 
anybody with any conception of human sentiment. Here are 
families disrupted for a long term of years. We did not in- 
tend to separate them when we enacted the law of July 1, 
1924. In the debates at that time there was not a single ref- 
erence to the possibility of such a state of affairs arising. 
Imagine the state of mind of the husband and father in this 
country. Imagine the anguish that he suffers. How can he 
ever be brought to understand why Uncle Sam will not let 
him have his wife and his own little children here with him, 
especially in view of the fact that when he came here the law 
Was not such as to prevent it? Imagine the anguish of the 
family upon the other side. They are all human beings, Mr. 
President, and ought to appeal to our sympathies, if we haye 
such. These people love each other. The father wants to see 
his babies. He wants to see his wife. He wants to set up the 
home that he came here to set up, and which he believed when 
he came he was going to set up. He finds he can not do it. 

I know there are Senators here who say: “All right; let him 
go home to the old country and reunite the family over there.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I may have misunderstood the 
Senator. He stated a moment ago, as I understood him, that 
there might be instances under the operation of the law as it 
now stands where families would be separated for 10 or 15 
years. I have read his amendment; and according to its 
terms one who has taken out his papers and declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen, if he is eligible to become a citizen, 
has only three more years in which to wait to consummate his 
full citizenship. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, under the law, once that is done, he can 
bring his family to this country ex quota. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perfectly true; but why make him 
wait three more years? How would the Senator from South 
n like it if he were in such a position as a husband ahd 
a father? 

Mr. SMITH. Under certain conditions it might be beneficial 
to both sides. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. War 
son] asks me if these men were all here when the act of 1924 
was passed, Yes; they were. 

Now, from the standpoint of publie policy, Mr. President, 
laying aside for the moment the human appeal, let us see 
what might be done. 

It is to be assumed that these wives and children are coming 
here some day anyway, unless, of course, we are to assume that 
the family is divided permanently, never to be reunited; but 
I assume—and I think Senators will be willing to assume—that 
these people are coming here some day anyway. The children 
now are going to school in a foreign country, being educated 
in a foreign language. If we permit those children to come 


over here and join the father, they will go to school here in 
the United States and be educated in our language, and grow 
up the better equipped as American citizens of the future. If 
they are to stay on the other side anywhere from 5 to 20 years, 
and never have an opportunity in their formative years to 
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learn our language or anything about our institutions, and 
then come to us, as I assume they will, can they become as 
good and valuable American citizens-and neighbors in our 
communities as would be the case if they came here to-morrow 
and went to school in our schools alongside of our children? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is making an appeal on the ground 
of humanity. Has the Senator ascertained about how many 
eases there would be, or about what would be the number 
that would be affected? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it is in the amendment—385,000. 

Mr. SMITH. No; that is the very point I want to come to, 
The Senator has restricted this benevolence to 35,000. Has he 
statistics to show that that will about cover all the cases that 
would be under the influence of this law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was the best estimate we could 
get from the department, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the department esti- 
mate 622,700 as the number if you include fathers and mothers, 
as the Senator's original bill did? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, I remember that estimate; and 
that was the most astoundingly outrageous statement ever put 
in by a department official, and he had to withdraw it before 
the committee. That was on the original bill; it was not on 
this one. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The original bill of the Senator 
included fathers and mothers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The department telegraphed to 
all its consuls abroad and consolidated their replies, and the 
consolidation showed 622,700. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Pennsylvania has not 
told the whole story. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not yield for just a moment, if the 
Senator will permit me. 

I remember very well the official of the State Department 
coming before the committee and making that statement, and 
stating to the committee how he got the information; and if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will look through the hearing 
he will find that in reply to a question from me he had to admit 
that reliance could not be placed upon it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He had an estimate—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. The commissioner of 
immigration at Ellis Island, who has studied this matter infi- 
nitely more than the subordinate from the State Department 
who appeared before the committee, who got his information 
from the charitable relief societies operating abroad who were 
looking after these wives and minor children, who got his infor- 
mation from the incoming immigrants who were the husbands 
and the fathers, and had kept track of their entrance into the 
United States, made an estimate infinitely more reliable than 
that made by the State Department, which was never made 
officially. Never once has the State Department dared to 
say that that estimate of theirs was official as reflecting the 
number of people who could come here if there were no limi- 
tations in this amendment; and the estimate of the commis- 
sioner of immigration—never questioned by the Commissioner 
General of Immigration nor by the Secretary of Labor, with 
whom I have often talked—was to the effect that not more 
than 50,000 persons could be admitted under the amendment, 
including fathers and mothers. 

Fathers and mothers have been stricken out of this amend- 
ment, and it applies merely to the wives and little children; 
and the best estimate we can get of the number is 35,000. That 
is what the amendment provides—a limit of 35,000—and one 
year’s time is provided for in this amendment in which to 
consummate the reuniting of these families. When that is done, 
it is all done. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator now allow me 
to put the question that I wanted to propound to him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. If we are to admit the first provision of his 
amendment, why put any limitation on this proviso? If we 
are going under the law to unite families, the father of whom 
has come here and taken out his first papers and subscribed to 
the laws we passed, why put on this limitation at all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that my bill of the last session got its great black 
eye, as it were, as the result of that absurd statement from a 
subordinate in the State Department which was telegraphed 
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all over this country, and the bill was characterized far and 
wide as an attempt to break down the immigration policy of 
the United States, to open up the gates and let in 600,000 peo- 
ple. The thing was absurd upon its face; but it received very 
wide publicity, and the bill was met, of course, with bitter 
hostility by large numbers of people who believed that that 
would be the result of the passage of the bill. 

The estimates which were made by those who had really 
studied the question were, to my mind, reliable; and to show 
my faith in the reliability of their estimates I consented to 
put in 35,000 as the limit of the wives and children, so as to 
dispel this idea that I was attempting to break down the im- 
migration policy of the United States, and that this bill would 
open the gates to 600,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator what his 
construction of the last proviso is— 


That the number of such wives and minor children admitted as non- 
quota immigrants shall not exceed 35,000, the distribution thereof to be 
apportioned equitably among the various nationalities on the basis 
of the number of relatives petitioned for by such aliens resident in the 
United States, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 


How would that work out practically? Would they stop all 
immigration under this provision for a given length of time? 
How could they get any equitable distribution? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The last proviso—I think I am violat- 
ing no confidence—was drawn with the help of the Bureau of 
Immigration here in the department, as being their best sug- 
gestion for the administration of this amendment should it 
become law. The Senator from Wisconsin will see that under 
that proviso the husband and father now in this country would 
petition our Government to permit his wife and children to 
join him in this country. As those petitions would come from 
the men residing here now, the department would apportion 
the permits for the entrance of wives and children in propor- 
tion as they come from men of the varying nationalities. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would only be upon the basis that 
there were more than 35,000 coming in. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There might be a few more or there 
might be less, 

Mr. LENROOT. How could there be any equitable appor- 
tionment unless they suspended all entries until all those peti- 
tions were filed? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we can not hear the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not see how it would work out in any 
practical way. That is my point. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We intended to leave that largely to 
the discretion of the Secretary of Labor in getting up his regu- 
lations. I will admit that it is a difficult proposition to recite 
with exactness in the statute itself. The principle of it is set 
forth in this proviso that the distribution shall be as equitable 
as possible in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

If that proviso can be improved, I shall certainly not object. 
I think the argument does not revolve around the proviso. 
The argument really revolves about the point of letting these 
families be reunited in this country. 

I said a moment ago something about the advantage to the 
United States to have the children of such immigrants educated 
here rather than abroad. Of course, in many instances when 
these children do reach America, under existing law the father 
will not know them by sight, or he will have some difficulty in 
recognizing them, because if he has to wait for the quota to 
pick them up he will have to wait for 8 or 12 or 20 years, 
I think that is not denied. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not that a situation which will con- 
tinuously prevail hereafter? I see the point the Senator makes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is a difference in the case of 
the man who came here after July 1, 1924. That man came 
here with his eyes open. He knew, when he came and left 
his wife and children in Europe, that he was the person who 
was separating the family. He knew that he could not see 
his family for at least 5 years if he became a citizen, or 
until the quota had picked them up at the end of 8 or 12 or 
20 years. But the poor man who came here before July 1, 
1924, had no such prospect before him when he came. He 
thought he would see his family in a short time, and he 
could have had the law of July 1, 1924, not gone into effect. 
This took him by surprise. 

This amendment is intended merely to clear up that one 
set of cases of dire hardship, and this action ought to be 
taken. It ought to be done as the decent thing to do on the 
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part of this Government in the interest of humanity and in 
the interest of all our people; for every newcomer who finds 
himself in the position I have described is to-day, with all his 
friends and acquaintances a bitter enemy of the immigration 
law, constantly agitating to break it down, dragging it into 
polities in his locality, working day and night to undermine 
our whole immigration policy, He has a grievance which he 
can urge upon his neighbors, the seriousness of which can 
not be denied. 

There is one other element in the situation. The husband 
and father is in this country; the wife and the children are 
in the old country. He is at work. He is earning wages. 
He has to support his wife and children in the old country. 
In many instanees—I dare say, in most instances—when he 
came here prior to July 1, 1924, he sold what property he had; 
and in most instances, I am informed, the wife and the chil- 
dren are living with relatives waiting to be sent for. But the 
father must contribute to their support, so a goodly share of 
his wages earned in the United States are sent back to the old 
country and spent there. If the wife and the children are 
brought over here the wages earned here will be spent here. 
From that practical standpoint it seems to me to be a matter 
of wise policy to permit the reuniting of these families thus 
So cruelly separated. That is the entire purpose of this 
amendment, 

I haye been charged far and wide with trying to break 
down the immigration law; as being an enemy of the policy. 
I regard the immigration act of 1924 as one of the most 
significant and valuable laws ever placed upon the statute 
books, and I should never vote to repeal it. Furthermore, 
I believe in the provisions of the so-called Reed amendment, 
which, as I recollect, is to go into effect automatically in about 
a year or two; at least I believe in the principle underlying 
it to the effect that the American family—if we can call our 
people one family—shall not hereafter be changed in its 
racial or national make-up as a result of immigration; that the 
cross section as it appears to-day shall be the cross section 
for an indefinite period to come. 

I say it is a healthy thing, a fine thing for this country. I 
want to see the law upheld and supported and vindicated. 
But, Mr. President, it is exceedingly difficult when you meet 
one of these husbands and fathers and have him tell you how 
he feels in such cases as I have described, to defend Uncle 
Sam and his law. You have not any defense against his 
attack. I think he is entitled to have his wife and children 
with him. 

I think those families ought to be reunited. It can do no 
harm whatsoever to do it. The admission of 35,000 mothers 
and little children would not flood the labor market, would 
not threaten us with unemployment in our industrial centers. 
It would result in the building of more homes. It would make 
people happy. It would make the husband and father happy 
when he finally got his wife and children with him and there- 
fore a better citizen, loyal to the institutions of the United 
States, a friendly neighbor. His children would go to school 
v our children and grow up as good American citizens of the 
uture. 

That is the whole purpose of this amendment. I am grateful 
to the Senate for giving me an opportunity to describe it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, for a very few 
minutes I want to say why I think this amendment should not 
be adopted. 

The very fact that there are in the United States large 
groups of aliens unnaturalized, or but recently naturalized, 
who bind themselves together because of their origin in some 
foreign nation, and then shake their fists at the Congress of 
the United States and threaten political reprisals if their 
group is not given the recognition they want, shows that it was 
high time that this Nation adopted the policy of immigration 
restriction. I wish that instead of 1921 and 1924 our immi- 
gration restriction policy had been adopted in 1901 and 1904, 
because that 20 years brought us millions of people who, how- 
ever worthy in other respects, are still intensely conscious of 
their origin abroad, who vote according to the interests of 
their national group, or according to their whim or prejudice 
about our treatment of the nation from which they came. 

If this policy now so determinately adopted by the United 
States, with the approval of almost all our citizens, adopted 
almost unanimously by the two Houses of Congress in 1924, 
is going to be broken down, it can not be broken down by a 
frontal attack upon it and repeal of the law but it must obvi- 
ously be broken down by amendments designed, out of the 
goodness of the heart of Congress, to relieve cases of seeming 
great hardship. 

That is why I am opposed to this amendment, although I 
realize full well that it is offered most sincerely by the Senator 
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from New York and with the desire on his part that we be 
humane to worthy people for whom he feels sympathy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I interpose one observation there? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And, in my judgment, to strengthen 
the law against further attack. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand that, and I am 
sure that the Senator is sincere in his thought; but I believe 
he is very wrong, and this is the reason why: The policy of 
immigration restriction has been in force in America now for 
five and a half years. Every man who has come to the United 
States in the last five and a half years came with his eyes 
wide open, knowing that this country had a quota law, and 
knowing that if he left his family abroad and came alone, his 
family might, and very likely would, be stopped by that quota 
law, because every year of those five years most of the quotas 
have been far more than overfilled. Far more people applied 
to come in during every one of those five years than most of 
the quotas permitted, and every man who would be affected by 
_this amendment, either deliberately made the separation from 
his family with that knowledge or else he bas been here more 
than the five years which it was necessary for him to be here 
to entitle him to naturalization, and he has only himself to 
blame if he has not become naturalized. 

Here is where the crux of the case comes: In 1921, 1922, and 
1923, the Italian quota, for example, was about 42,000 per year, 
and it was filled. About 126,000 Italians came in under the 
temporary quota law of 1921; and I have taken Italy only as 
an illustration. It has been the deliberate and avowed policy 
of the Italian Government not to give passports to whole 
families, but to send abroad only the wage earner of the family. 
That is not my deduction from their conduct; it is their frank, 
outspoken policy. They want their citizens to go abroad and 
earn, and they want them to keep their ties with the homeland. 
They do not want them to be naturalized abroad, and they do 
not recognize a naturalization proceeding if one takes place. 
The Italians naturalized here are not recognized as Americans 
by their Government. They are subject to military duty if 
they go back. But it is the deliberate policy of their Govern- 
ment to send only the wage earner, and preferably the wage 
8 who leaves a family behind to bind him to his father- 
and. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there not another motive? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Those are two motives; there 
may be others. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May it not be a motive that the 
Italian Government, as a matter of policy, would like to have 
these men earn wages in America and send those wages back 
to Italy to support their families there, on money to be spent 
in Italy? That is what they are doing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly; they want to have 
the remittances, because that adds to their national income. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, did I understand the 


Senator to say that the present Government of Italy does not 


recognize the right of expatriation? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I mean to say that if an 


Italian naturalized here should return to Italy, he would be 
held subject to military duty. Cases have repeatedly arisen 
where such persons were thrown into the army. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The statement is very important, and I 
was a little curious to know whether that Government now 
denies, in effect, the full right of expatriation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They do. Let me go a step 
further in that. So firm are they in that policy and so well 
do they imbue their emigrants with that policy that the sta- 
tistics show that of all the people of Italian origin in the 
United States in 1920, only 26 per cent were naturalized 
Americans. 

Understand me, now, I am not singling out the Italian Goy- 
ernment for attack. That action is typical of many foreign 
governments, and it is prompted by an intelligent selfishness 
from their point of view, and I offer no criticism of them. But 
I do say that it is in the highest degree unfair to tax America 
with the separation of families where the responsibility for 
that separation rests solely upon the emigrant himself and the 
country from which he emigrates. To say that we are sepa- 
rating those people from their weeping wives and children is a 
gross injustice to us. They separated themselves deliberately 
in accordance with their government policy that they should 
separate themselves, and they did so with their eyes wide open, 
knowing that we had a quota in effect that would in all likeli- 
hood bar the coming of the wives and children. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. If it is correct that other nations are 
approving or bringing about the separation of families, I would 
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like to ask what harm the amendment can do? In other words, 
if that is correct, the amendment can do no harm, because they 
will not respond to the opportunity offered under the amendment. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, many of 
them will be prevented from coming from their home country. 
Last year the Italian quota, as it is now fixed, was not taken, 
because the Italian Government refused to give passports to 
the wives and children of men who were here. But while that 
may be true of a few countries, there are others in which, as 
the Senator from New York said, the quota is bespoken for 
many years to come. It is idle to say that 126,000 men coming 
from Italy would only have 35,000 relatives there. They would 
have a great many more. 

In order to give us some light on the number who came 
within this class the State Department telegraphed abroad to 
all of its consuls in those European countries asking their 
best judgment of the number of persons who would be affected 

| by what was known as the Wadsworth-Perlman bill, which 
| would have allowed fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, and 
| unmarried children of the parents to come to this country. 
The estimates were consulted and they showed 622,700 per- 
sons. Of those 350,000 were in Italy. An exception was taken 
at the hearing by the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorklAx p] to that estimate, and Mr. Dubois, of the State 
Department, who had been sent by the department to appear 
| before our committee, was asked how he got that enormous 
faci Se Italy and also 60,000 from Czechoslovakia. He 
answered: 


In the same way that all the rest were gotten. From my personal 
knowledge of the situation in Italy I believe that figure is reasonably 
correct. 


So far from being repudiated, the estimate was fortified 

by the testimony of the State Department official who 
| brought it, 
|. Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am interested in 
| knowing how a man could have personal knowledge of a 
matter of that kind. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania, By the number of applications 
that come to the consulate. All that is cleared through the 
| consul general's office at Genoa, which is made headquarters 

for emigration control in Italy. 

Mr. REED of Missonri. That is not the answer of this wit- 
| ness, If this witness said there were a certain number of 
i applications, as there had been a certain number of applica- 

tions before and certain percentages had come, and from that 
| he deduced certain conclusions, I would be inclined to giye 
| his statement some weight. But when a man answers on 
| his personal knowledge, I think he excludes the very matter 
| that the Senator, whose mind very naturally travels a logical 
road, has produced. b 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it is possible for any- 
one who will spend an hour or two in any of those consulates 
to be impressed by the vast throng of applicants for emigra- 
tion visas. But I agree with the Senator that no one individual 
by personal observation could take a census of 350,000 people. 
| Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not trying to get into a debate 
with the Senator. I want to ask the same question substan- 
tially that the Senator from Michigan [Mr, Couzens] pro- 
pounded. If it is true that the Italian Government refused 
to allow its people to emigrate, then how could this gentle 
man, who said he had personal knowledge of 600,000, have 
been 8 within the facts at all? He might have said 
600,000 might want to come. If I lived in Italy I would want 
to go and take my whole neighborhood with me under the 
present government they have there. But that is a different 
thing from being able to go. I repeat, if the Government of 
Italy will not let them go, how can this gentleman haye per- 
sonal knowledge that they are going to come? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. He did not pretend to have 
personal knowledge that they were going to come. He said 
there were that many who would apply to come. 

As far as the Italian Government is concerned, I do not 
want to lay too much stress on that, but its intentions are 
subject to change—in fact, during the first month of this fiscal 
year seemed to be changing, because so far this year they 
are using all their quota, and if we are going to increase their 
quota here there is at least a strong probability that they will 
do the same thing. f 

I hope the Senate will not vote impulsively on the matter. 
It is obvious on the face of the amendment that we can con- 
tinue our present policy and every one of those people can be 
admitted in three years nonquota, provided that the people 
| who are here become American citizens. If they do not become 
American citizens we owe them no such duty. Therefore, I 
appeal to the Senate to vote down the amendment, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I congratulate my col- 
league on his strong presentation of the Wadsworth amend- 
ment, I assume that with most Senators this is purely an 
academic question. I assure them in New York it is a very | 
pressing and daily problem. There is hardly a day in my | 
office in the city that I am not approached by some father who l 
has a wife and children in Europe and is anxious to bring | 
those fireside relatives to the United States. 

I want to bring out this further point: When this law went 
into effect there were in the ports of Europe thousands of | 
immigrants of this type who had paid their visa fees and who | 
were on their way to the United States. In good faith they had | 
left their homes there to join the husband and father here. 

I think every Senator must appreciate the efforts we are 
miking in the great centers of population to Americanize 
those persons who have chosen to come to the United States 
to live. The amendment offered by my colleague is decidedly in 
the interests of America, because if those children are brought | 
here when they are young and given the educational privileges 
of the United States, are taught our language and familiarity 
with and love of our institutions, we are going to have better 
Americans than they would otherwise become. 

They are on the way to our shores. They will come here 
ultimately. It is much better to bring them here in their youth 
than to wait until they have grown up and then have to teach 
them these principles in later life. 

Certainly, I think, in the interest of morals and decency, 
that any Senator must realize how necessary it is that these 
families be united. I have coming to me hundreds of men 
pleading with me to find some way that they may bring here 
their wives and children. I hope that the amendment which 
has been safeguarded by my colleague may be adopted. I trust 
that the fact that the number admitted shall not exceed 35,000 
will move Senators to vote favorably for it. In the interest of 
the country, in the interest of good citizenship, in the interest 
of good morals it should prevail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port the amendment tendered by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wapswortu]. It seems to me that there can be 
no sound argument presented against it. 

The immigration act of 1924 was in many respects dis- 
criminating. It reduced the quota of some countries from 
thousands to hundreds, The quota, for instance, from the 
country of Italy alone was reduced from 32,315 to, I think, 
approximately 3,000. The Polish and other quotas were simi- 
larly reduced. In making such a change and making it within | 
two months—because the discussion in the Senate was during 
the months of May and June on a law that became operative 
on July 1, 1924—it was to be expected that some hardships 
and injustices would follow. The amendment seeks to correct 
one of those hardships. Indeed, I consider the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York a move to remove one 
of the most inhuman and cruel features of any law enacted in 
recent years by the Congress of the United States. 

I ask you Senators is there any grief comparable with that 
of loneliness? I know of no human suffering, I know of 
no mental anguish that is so great, so piercing, as that of lone- 
liness. This amendment seeks to remove from thousands of 
human beings one of the most poignant sorrows a human 
being can bear—loneliness, the forced separation of children | 
from father, of wife from husband, of father from family. The 
immigration law has worked and is fostering this cruelty. 

What harm can come to the United States from the admis- 
sion of those few thousand foreigners? Only 35,000 mothers 
and fatherless children! 

The majority party in this country is to-day boasting of 
prosperity in America. It has made it a political issue If 
America is as prosperous as claimed, what harm can result 
from these 35,000 women and children coming and participat- 
ing in the overabundance of good times that it is claimed we 
are enjoying? 

On social grounds, on moral grounds, no one can success- 
fully challenge the wisdom of the proposed amendment. Even 
on economic grounds, on the sordid dollar basis, more pros- 
perity would accrue to America by having spent here the 
money that is sent by immigrant fathers to support their 
families abroad. The father’s earnings would buy American 
products, build American homes, and give the emigrant’s chil- 
dren an earlier opportunity to attend American schools. 

I have listened with interest to the argument of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. When he 


referred to the fact that our immigrants had hesitated about 
becoming assimilated and naturalized, I was reminded of an 
answer that I heard made to a United States Senator in his 
own city when we were conducting an investigation during 
the steel strike. The Senator on the committee said to one 
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of the immigrant steel employees,. Why have you not become 
an American citizen? Why have you not learned the English 
language?” The answer was, What time or incentive would 
you have to learn the English language and become an Ameri- 
ean citizen if you toiled for 12 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
in an atmosphere where the temperature was 125°. Make 
laws that will indicate that America considers the immigrant 
from some other angle than profit making and gives us time 
and opportunity to learn the English language and we will 
soon learn it and become naturalized.” 

Frankly, have we not, unconsciously perhaps, made them the 
slaves of our great industrial system? But even as unskilled 
faborers do they not acquire by their indomitable toil a basic 
mark of good citizenship? We have much for which to blame 
ourselves in our failure to solve the emigrant problem. We, 
not they, have often been the means of their substituting the 
material for the spiritual. The foreigner is not now so much 
to blame for failure to become Americanized as are we in 
America, because of the barriers we have erected and the 
handicaps we have placed in the way of his opportunities to 
learn the English language and to become a full-fledged Ameri- 
can citizen. Our attitude has been one of commercializing 
the immigrant rather than encouraging him and giving him 
opportunity to learn our language and customs, 

Mr. President, no further discussion is necessary. The argu- 
panta have been fully presented by those who preceded in the 

ebate. 

I shall also vote for the bill, which, I think, to a degree 
broadens the present immigration law. 

I ask you Senators who have been talking and preaching 
since the World War about helping the starving and the poor 
and the unfortunates of Europe, who have been participating 
in relief moyements, who have been shedding tears for the 
women and children of Europe separated from their husbands 
by the barbaric tactics of the Turk and other persecuting 
peoples and governments, I ask you to notice that here is an 
opportunity to give real relief; here is an appeal to the highest 
emotions of those who seek to relieve the burdens and suffer- 
ings that inevitably come from forcibly divided family life. 
Let us welcome these women and children, 35,000 of them, to 
America. Let them participate and share in our prosperity; 
help them to build homes here, to become honorable citizens, to 
go into our schools and learn something of our language and 
of the free institutions of America. With their coming America 
will be the richer. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I repeat, the adoption of this 
amendment should follow, because it is reasonable, and because 
on every social, economic, and moral ground it is worthy of 
our support. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I call for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, when I came to Congress the 
Government was admitting into our country a million and a 
quarter foreigners every year. I commenced immediately to 


| try to have our immigration laws amended, and all during my 


service in the two Houses of Congress I have fought to restrict 


| immigration. We have now reduced the number of immigrants 


to about 300,000 each year. The amendment as originally pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], as I 
understand it, would open the way for bringing in more than 
600,000 immigrants. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I dislike to interrupt 
the Senator from Alabama, but if he will read the hearings he 
will notice that a subordinate official of the State Department, 
when questioned about that before the committee, had to ad- 
mit that it could not happen. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I was led to that conclusion by what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] stated. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not recollect any such ad- 
mission. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Pennsylvania, as I under- 
stand, does contend that as originally proposed it would let in 
600,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am glad to be corrected if 
that impression is wrong. I am glad to have the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
permit an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I am sure the Senator wishes to be correct. My 
recollection of the volume of immigration under the present 
law is that, not speaking now of Mexico or Canada, substan- 
tially 150,000 immigrants only are admitted each year. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The number is about 160,000 at 
present; but, then, there are large numbers coming in from 
Canada. 

Mr, KING. But it must be said that a very large number are 
also departing from the United States annually; so that, in the 
aggregate, the number that might be deemed as an accretion 
to our population from foreign immigration would be consider- 
ably less than a hundred thousand. I repeat, I am not now 
speaking of Mexico or Canada. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What number do we get from 
Mexico? 

Mr. KING. It is an inconsiderable number. They are going 
back and forth. I do not -recall the latest figures, but the 
number is not nearly so great as many assume. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My understanding was that the last immi- 
gration law we passed would let in about 300,000 immigrants 
a year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That will include people from 
North American neighboring countries. 

Mr. HEFLIN. All together? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
in from Europe. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The fewer that come from Europe the better 
I am pleased. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama yield to me to ask a question for information? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How many inhabitants of the West 
Indies are we getting in now? Can the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania tell us that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are getting in a very few 
hundred, and we are losing more than we are getting in. That 
has been so since the last immigration law passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How many are we getting in from 
Mexico? 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. The number varies considerably. 
My impression is that it is running about 40,000 a year now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, And that seems to be unobjec- 
tionable? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 


But only about 160,000 are let 


I think we would 


put Mexico under a quota system if we could enforce it, but 


there is no use passing any more laws which we can not enforce. 
The Rio Grande is about 1,700 miles long from El Paso 
on to Brownsville, and it is lined with scrub on both sides. 
There are not enough patrolmen in the border guard to enforce 
the quota law if we put a quota on. We would just lose the 
head tax; that is all it would do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I beg the Senator's pardon, but if 
we should prohibit immigration from Mexico it would not be 
very hard to “spot,” if I may use a slang expression, Mexicans 
wherever they were seen. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There are a good many of them 
in Texas, in New Mexico, and in Arizona now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It seems to me rather a ridiculous 
thing to be quarreling about letting in 35,000 women and 
children of the white races of Europe and then saying that 
the Rio Grande is too long-for us to guard, and we will, there- 
fore, let in the Mexicans, of whom we can never make citizens 
of the United States, and who have no real value. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If we are correct in thinking 
that there are over 600,000 people of the class embraced in this 
amendment, this is just the opening wedge. We can not let 
in 35,000 and then turn a cold shoulder on all the others. It 
would be just' the first of a series of cracks in the immigra- 
tion law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There seems to be a long crack 
down on the Rio Grande now. 

Mr. BEED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator can suggest any 
way of stopping that crack, I think we would greet it with 
great enthusiasm. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think I could suggest a way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was just remarking when I 
was interrupted that the fewer that come from Europe the 
better I will be pleased. I would vote for a bill to close the 
immigration doors for a period of five years, I would like to 
try that out. I mean really to close the doors for five years. 
I do not think our immigration laws are being enforced now. 
I think thousands of people are being smuggled in—that they 
are coming in at New York and other places—who have got no 
business here and no account is taken of them. They are not 
counted in the number that come in. The Washington Post 
last year-or the year before—I have forgotten which—had an 
editorial on that subject and complained about the ineffectual 
way that the law was being enforced. . 
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I have here the Government statistics as to the number that 
came in during 1907. In that year 1,285,000 immigrants entered 
this country and in 1914 there were 1,218,000. 

I know, Mr. President, that the law works a hardship on 
some few people, and I know that the instances that appeal to 
the human heart are dug up and cited to the Senate in order 
to appeal to the sympathetic side of Senators. I know, too, 
that efforts are being made in one way and another to undo 
the present immigration law. If 35,000 are permitted to come 
in under this provision, and 200,000 more are found in the same 
class, the doors haying been already opened, the precedent 
having been made, how could we, in all good conscience, deny 
admission to the others when they came forward and showed 
us that they were bona fide cases as much as those whom we 
had admitted? 

This is a serious question we are considering here to-day. 
There are people in the United States who do not like the 
present immigration law. They opposed it at the outset; their 
Representatives in Congress voted against it in the other House, 
and it was opposed here. It is always opposed by some Mem- 
bers of Congress. We have men in both Houses who are op- 
posed to restricting immigration of any kind. This question is 
one of great importance to the American people. 

Thomas Jefferson, the great father of the Democratic Party 
and the author of the Declaration of American Independence, 
said in substance: “ While you are preparing to defend your 
country with arms, I want to warn you to provide against an 
influx of unfit foreigners.” He sounded that note of warning 
more than a hundred years ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yleld to the Senator from New York? : 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND, The Senator does not mean to imply that. 
Thomas Jefferson would say that there was anything wrong 
or an attack on the Government if one who had come here and 
applied for citizenship desired to bring his wife and children 
to join him? / 

Mr. HEFLIN. He would not think there was anything wrong 
in that, and perhaps there are individual cases where no harm 
would come, but this is a new scheme, it seems to me, that is 
being worked out. I think it has been deliberately planned 
to have these people come here and apply for citizenship and 
take out their first papers, linger for a little while, and then go 
back and bring others here. There are more ways of killing 
a proposition than by just fighting it in the open and beating it 
to death. If they can bring in 35,000 through one pretense or 
another, the time will soon be here when another gap will be 
made in the immigration law, and then still another, until the 
immigration law of the United States will be as loose and lax 
as it was 20 years ago, when a million aud a quarter foreigners 
were coming here year after year. A 

I have said once before on this floor, but I wish to repeat, that 
James Ryder Randall, the grand old bard who wrote Maryland, 
my Maryland, said: 

The fear that I have for my country is that the day will come when 
you can draw a line straight through the United States and have the 
native stock get on one side and those who have been here but a little 
while and their offspring on the other, and they will outnumber the real 
American stock in the United States, , 


Mr. President, I repeat, this is a big question that we are 
talking about here to-day. The able and eloquent Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH]—and there is no abler Senator in 
this body; he is clever and eloquent and stroug and makes a 
powerful appeal to our sympathy in the presentation of this 
particular case—but we had better guard very carefully the 
immigration law which we have and see to it that it is not shot 
full of holes and that its teeth are not all extracted. They are 
not going to try to pull them all at once; they are going to 
take them out one at a time, just one for this pretense and 
another for another, and so on, until in two or three years’ time, 
unless we are on guard, it will be found that 500,000 or a million 
and more immigrants will be coming to this country, just as 
they did in the old days. 

We have some mighty good citizens who have come here 
from across the seas. I admit that. Some of our best citi- 
zens are men and women who have come here for the pur- 
pose of bettering their condition, of loving and supporting 
our institutions; and I honor them. But, while that is true, 
we have some of the very scum of the earth who have come 
here. They. are leading riots in the city of Chicago; they 
are participating with the gunmen gangs in New York and 
other cities of the country; they are amongst the black handers 
and the kidnappers; they are law violators of various kinds. 
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They are of no value to our citizenship. They are poisoning 
the Nation at its very source. We can not too strongly 
guard against that element. 

Mr. RHED of Pennsylvania. I call for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Smoot 
ae 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On that I call for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have received several 
communications asking me to vote against the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York, I have been greatly 
impressed with the arguments used by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rern], and I appreciate the work which he 
has done in connection with immigration problems. It seems 
to me fairly certain that the restrictions on our tion 
have done a great deal to raise our standards of living and 
to enable our workers to get better wages. They have also 
enabled us to improve the standards of our country. On the 
other hand, most of the children who are affected by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York, as he has 
pointed out, are going to come in in a few years anyway, when 
their fathers become citizens. With reference to what the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] has recently said about 
the importance of maintaining our standard of citizenship, it 
seems to me it is very important that these children should 
come in as early as possible and get the benefit of our public 
schools, and of the education which they can receive in this 
country better than in any other country. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I shall vote in favor of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say just a single 
word before casting my vote in relation to this matter. 

My first disposition was to oppose the pending amendment, 
because, of course, I am cognizant of the fact, as pretty much 
every man of ordinary intelligence in the United States is, 
that there is at the present time a reaction against the immi- 
gration law which I am happy to say that I had a share in 
framing, and which, in my humble judgment, marked the be- 
ginning of a great epoch in the history of this country. 

The time will come, in my opinion, when that immigration 
law will be deemed a law of equal dignity with the petition of 
right and the habeas corpus act as a truly conspicuous and 
significant landmark in our national history. 

So, when this amendment was first called to my attention, 
I asked myself whether it might not be a rat hole in the dike 
that lets in the ocean. I have not the slightest doubt that 
behind it—not, of course, so far as the Senator from New 
York is concerned, because I know that he was an earnest if 
not an enthusiastic supporter of the present immigration law— 
there is unquestionably at work a widespread effort to bring 
about the repeal, or at any rate the radical modification, of 
the present immigration law. 

There are all sorts of influences in this country inimical to 
that law. First of all, there are those ethnic, those national- 
istic, those racial feelings that are so strongly cherished by 
recent immigrants to this country from many countries abroad ; 
and then there is some sectarian bias against it; but it is my 
opinion that the great mass of our people, whatever their 
origin or sect, are unreseryedly in sympathy with that wise 
and salutary law. 

But, Mr. President, as the Senator from New York has 
pointed out, this amendment is very limited in its application. 
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It relates, after all, to a very small class of individuals. It 
gives a measure of relief which, it seems to me, is unguestion- 
ably a just measure of relief. Here is a man who came to this 
country before the present immigration law went into effect, 
leaving, and most sorrowfully leaving, his wife and children 
behind him because he did not have the means to meet the 
expense of bringing them with him. He was not a prophet. 
He could not be reasonably expected to foresee that we were 
about to pass such an immigration law. He came here with a 
view of making a home not only for himself but for his wife 
and child or children; and then this law was passed. 

Having come here before the law went into effect, and having 
come here without any notice of any sort that it would ever 
go into effect, and having declared his intention of becoming 
a citizen of this country, why should he not be allowed the 
privilege of having his wife and child come in as nonquota 
immigrants? 

But while I propose to vote for this amendment, I, for one, 
desire to serve notice upon every individual or group of in- 
dividuals that contemplates any general change in our present 
immigration law that, so long as I am a Member of this body, 
every such change will meet with my resolute, my inflexible 
hostility. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapsworrH], and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBIN- 
soN J. I understand that, if present, he would vote as I intend 
to vote. Therefore, I feel at liberty to vote. I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogsrnson], and, 
in his absence, not knowing how he would vote on this question, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Has the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] voted? i 

The VICE PRESIDENT, He has not voted. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
his absence, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 
“yea” on the pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] has a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 37, as follows: 


In 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Stewart 
Underwood 
Wadsworth 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 


Stanfield 
Steck 
Stephens 


Swanson 
Trammell 


Willis 


NOT VOTING—19 


du Pont La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
E Moses Robinson, Ind. 
Norbeck Weller 
Norris Wheeler 
Nye 

So Mr. Wapswortn’s amendment was agreed to. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will state the committee 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. The amendment of the committee is 
on page 2, line 1, before the word “and,” to insert the words 
“and whose parents at the time of her birth were American 
citizens,” and a comma, so as to read: 

(£) A woman who was a citizen of the United States by birth and 
whose parents at the time of her birth were American citizens, and 
who prior to September 22, 1922, lost her citizenship by reason of her 
marriage to an alien. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement I made before in reference to my pair, I 
yote i yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. ERNST], and 
in his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement I made on the previous vote with reference to 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssakp], I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] has a general pair 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I wish to announce that my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Montana [Mr WHEELER], is 
necessarily detained on official business: If he were present 
he would vote “ yea.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 
“yea on the passage of the bill. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Bayard Ferris Artai Stanfield 
Bingham Frazier Phipps Stewart 
Borah Gooding Ransdell son 
Bratton Harreld Reed, Mo Underwood 
Bruce Hawes Reed, Pa Wadsworth 
Cameron Johnson Sackett Walsh, Mass. 
Copeiand Jones, N. Mex. Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens endrick heppard Warren 
Deneen Lenroot Shipstead atson 
Dill McLean Shortridge 
Edge Me Master Simmons 
Edwards Metcalf Smoot 

NAYS—31 
Ashurst Greene McKellar Pittman 
Biease Hale McNa Smith 
Capper Harris Mayfield Steck 
Fess Harrison Means tephens 
George Heflin Neely anson 
Gillett Howell Oddie ‘Trammell 
Glass Jones, Wash. Overman illis 
Goff Keyes Pine 

NOT VOTING—19 

Broussard Ernst La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Caraway Fletcher Moses Robinson, Ind. 
Curtis Gerry Norbeck Weller 
Dale Gould Norris Wheeler 
du Pont King Nye 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, request a conference with the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jounson, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Kine, 
and Mr. Harris as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. JONES of Washington (at 2 o'clock p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the unanimous-consent agreement previously 
entered into, I ask that the river and harbor bill may be laid 
before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the river and harbor bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have no desire to obstruct the consid- 
eration of the river and harbor bill. I am in favor of its 
immediate consideration. In order, however, to determine the 
parliamentary situation I wish to ascertain the Chair’s opinion: 
I make the point of order that the unfinished business, the 
maternity and infancy act, should be laid before the Senate 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
Under Rule X, if objection is made, the unfinished Denne 
must be laid before the Senate. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the unfinished business, the 
maternity and infancy act, be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the Chair's attention been 
called to the special order by unanimous consent entered into 
at the last session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has. The purpose of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was to make a special order. As toa 
proceeding under a special order, Rule X provides that— 
when the time so fixed for its consideration arrives the Presiding 
Officer shall lay it before the Senate, unless there be unfinished busi- 
ness of the preceding day, and if it is not finally disposed of on that 
day it shall take its place on the calendar of special orders in the 
order of time at which it was made special, unless it shall become by 
adjournment the unfinished business. 


Mr. CURTIS. In my judgment, under the unanimous-consent 
order the river and harbor bill should now be taken up. In 
order to save time I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that we proceed under 
the unanimous-consent order on the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want the river and 
harbor bill to come up, and am very anxious to secure its pas- 
sage. I want to say, however, that I am not in accord with 
the view expressed by the Chair. I know it has been held by 
former presiding officers that the unfinished business takes prece- 
dence over certain classes of special order. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Alabama? 
I entertain the same view the Senator does, but I proceeded 
in the way I did in order to save time. I think that the order, 
with the unanimous-consent clause at the end, precludes the 
taking up of any other business except by unanimous consent, 
but I suggested what I did merely in order to saye time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, but I want the Recorp to 
show the situation. I think there are some classes of special orders 
that the unfinished business would override, but this order, Mr. 
President, goes to the very vital work of the Senate. Last sum- 
mer before the Senate adjourned there was opposition to final 
adjournment by some Senators like myself who insisted that 
the river and harbor bill should be considered before such an 
adjournment should take place, on account of the vital nature 
of the issues involved in the bill. In order to avoid that situa- 
tion this agrement was entered into, not an ordinary agreement 
for a special order but going so far as to provide in the last 
clause of the agreement: 

The bill shall not be laid aside except by unanimous consent. 


Of course, technically it may be said that the bill is not before 
the Senate and therefore, when it comes before the Senate, 
that language means it shall not be laid aside except by unani- 
mous consent. That might be a technical interpretation of the 
order. But in fact the order that was entered into by the 
Senate, the understanding that was in the heart of the Senate 
when this order was made, was when this day and this hour 
arrived no business should interfere with the consideration and 
disposition of the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. I merely want to emphasize the fact that the 
last sentence was added to the unanimous-consent agreement 
for the express purpose of obviating a situation such as is evi- 
dently arising here now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. I will state the reason 
why I am not in accord entirely with the suggestion of the 
leader on the Republican side. I shall not attempt to state 
his attitude, because I am sure he is in accord with my view- 
point, but under the suggestion he makes, that we by unani- 
mous consent lay aside the present unfinished business to 
proceed to the consideration of the river and harbor bill under 
this order, what is the status of the business before the Senate? 
We then will be considering the river and harbor bill under the 
unanimous-consent order, because if the unfinished business is 
laid aside by unanimous consent, in the morning the Senator in 
charge of the unfinished business can insist on demanding the 
regular order and thus put the river and harbor bill out of 
commission. I am not sure but any other Senator could do the 
same thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me ask the Senator a question. Does 
he not recall that Rule X provides that if the Senate adjourns 
while the special order is pending it becomes the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course it will, if we keep the bill 
before the Senate until we adjourn. Then, why should we set 
this precedent? That is the thing I had in mind. I have not 
a doubt, if we put it to the Senate, that the Senate would 
sustain consideration of the river and harbor bill and keep 
good faith with this proposal. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I am in favor of keeping good faith with 
the proposal. I merely want to make the parliamentary status 
clear, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But if to-morrow morning, by reason 
of an adjournment to-day, the unfinished business of the Senate 
under this order becomes the river and harbor bill, the Sen- 
ator's bill will go back to the calendar. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Then, why should he raise this issue? 
If the Senator knows that will be the situation, why should he 
make this point? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Because I think it is proper that the un- 
finished business, the maternity and infancy act, should be laid 
before the Senate. I think that is the proper parliamentary 
procedure, It is my purpose to ask that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside when that is done. If there is objec- 
tion to that I shall be in favor of a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the river and harbor bill. It would then be 
properly before the Senate. It was in the interest of orderly 
procedure that I made the point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The objection that I have to the propo- 
sition is not that I do not agree with the Senator that to- 
morrow the bill goes back to the calendar, and if he wants to 
take it up again this session he will have to take it up by 
moving to take it from the calendar. But nothing is accom- 
plished if his bill is laid before the Senate to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Except that orderly procedure is had. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the orderly procedure is that the 
Senate, in order to solve the difficulties, to reach conclusions in 
business and have some order of business, can agree on a 
special order. 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. The orderly procedure of business 
is set down in the special order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And it is the only order of business. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a moment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me this matter is clear. The 
Senator from Texas insists on a special order under the rule, 
but the rule has been modified by a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. By unanimous-consent agreement any rule of the Sen- 
ate can be modified. By a unanimous-consent agreement it has 
modified Rule X to that extent at 2 o'clock to-day. The river 
and harbor bill by unanimous consent came before the Senate 
at 2 o'clock to-day and it can not be dispensed with except by 
unanimous consent. When 2 o'clock comes that is the rule 
which supersedes the general rule of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. May I suggest to the Senator that this special 
order was not entered into under Rule X at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. This agreement states two things. The 
first is that we made the river and harbor bill a special order. 
Secondly, it went further and said that after 2 o'clock to-day 
the special order should become operative and that the river 
and harbor bill could not then be set aside except by unani- 
mous consent. The Chair must rule on the unanimous-consent 
agreement as if that were the rule and not the rule he read, 
because all rules of the Senate can be modified or temporarily 
set aside by a unanimous-consent agreement. The rule the 
Senator from Texas invoked has been temporarily abolished 
by the unanimons-consent agreement for a special order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I withdraw my request for 
unanimous consent and will simply state that I do so because 
I think the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] is abso- 
lutely right in this matter. I myself have previously taken 
the same position. I asked for unanimous consent simply to 
save time. I withdraw my request, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand—and I wish to 
know whether I am correct—that the Chair has as yet made 
no ruling with reference to this matter. In connection with 
that, I desire to say that the unanimous-consent agreement was 
not made under Rule X at all. We could not make such a 
unanimous-consent agreement under that rule, because Rule X 
provides for the adoption of a special order by a two-thirds 
vote. We could not get this unanimous-consent proposition in 
here by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why not? If you could obtain unanimous 
consent, you could get a two-thirds vote, could you not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. At any rate, it was a unanimous- 
consent order which was made by the Senate, exactly as the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] states. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me a moment? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. To show the Senator from Washington 
that the Senator from Alabama is correct— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Virginia does 
not have to show me that, for I agree with the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then I will show it to the Chair. It seems 
to me that an ordinary special order can be set aside by a 
majority vote or a two-thirds vote at any time, while this 
order can only be set aside by unanimous consent. This shows 
clearly and incontrovertibly that it was not intended to operate 
as a special order, otherwise it could be set aside by a majority 
vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair perhaps was a little in 
error in his ruling and will take the opportunity to alter it. 
There is a plain inconsistency between the manner in which 
the special order was made and Rule X. The Chair was 
inclined to think that the fact that the special order was 
obtained by unanimous consent made no difference in the appli- 
cation of the rule. He finds, however, that he stated in put- 
ting the question on the order at the time of its adoption, “Is 
there objection to the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered.” 

The Chair, therefore, thinks he is justified in holding it to 
be a unanimous-consent agreement, and the order of business 
defined under it will proceed. If the special order was set 
aside, it would carry with it the arrangement for proceeding 
with the business as defined in the order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that the Vice President 
holds that the river and harbor bill—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill is before the Senate 
under the conditions of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And that the river and harbor bill is now 
the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The river and harbor bill is to be 
considered under this unanimous-consent agreement as the 
unfinished business until it shall be disposed of. 

Mr.-LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
If the bill is now to be considered by unanimous consent under 
that kind of an agreement, what becomes of the unfinished 
business? 

Mr. KING. It goes to the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest that that ques- 
tion may be decided when we really meet it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me to make a 
suggestion, in the orderly procedure of any parliamentary body 
there can be but one bill before the house. The others are 
in the committee or on the calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT. But a bill may be considered by unani- 
mous consent while there is other business pending under the 
ordinary rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The unfinished business in that event 
may be temporarily laid aside for the transaction of some 
other business. 

Mr. WATSON. This order carries what was the unfinished 
business back to the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; there can not be any other 
place for it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not desire to concede that 
now; but. I do not think it necessary to have it passed on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with; that the bill may 
be read for amendment, the committee amendments to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, before consent is granted, I 
desire to ask a question of .the Senator from Washington. Is 
it the purpose of the chairman of the committee to occupy any 
time in explaining this very important bill? I notice that he 
has asked to dispense with the formal reading. Is he going 
to explain the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator in charge of the 
bill will make such explanation from time to time as may be 
asked for, but he has no speech to make on the bill at the 
opening of its consideration. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee, for whom I have the greatest regard, feels it to be his 
duty in taking up the bill to explain it in some detail, I think 

| that would be a sufficient reason for dispensing with the read- 
| ing of the bill, but, unless he is inclined to do that, I think 
the bill ought to be read. It is of very great importance; it 
carries a very large burden to the Federal Government, aud, 
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unless the Senator is inclined to explain the bill, I shall feel 
it my duty to object and to ask that the bill be textually read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIS. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made and the bill 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire from the Senator who has demanded the reading of the 
bill, if he does not object to informing us, why we should have 
this bill read. Everybody has read it, I think. However, I 
will let it go. I am informed that the reading has been nearly 
completed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not very long. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not understand the Senator’s inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is unimportant now. I was ask- 
ing why we were consuming time with reading a bill that 
everybody had read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). The 
Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the bill having 
been read in full, I ask unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments may be considered first. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator will 
not modify that request so as to provide that the item rela- 
tive to the Illinois River, found on page 8, may be consid- 
ered last? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is, the Senator means, con- 
sidered last of the committee amendments? 

Mr. WILLIS. Last of the committee amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that 
myself. As I understand, it is hoped that those interested in 
those provisions may reach an agreement with reference to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the reason of my request. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Personally, I have no objection 
to that. i 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will modify his request to 
that effect, I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will modify my request to 
that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary will state the 
amendments of the committee. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
on page 2, after line 13, to insert: 


Hackensack River, N, J., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 429, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator in charge 
of the bill or some one ought to give some reason for that 
rather important amendment. In the absence of any explana- 
tion, I ask that the committee report on the subject be read. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I might shorten the matter 
somewhat by making a brief explanation that might be satis- 
factory to the Senator. 

Pe WILLIS. I shall be glad to hear the Senator's expla- 
nation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Hackensack 
River project is near New York City, and of course every- 
body knows the importance of the commerce of that section 
of the country. In 1924 the water-borne commerce on this 
river was about 2,344,000 tons. The situation has been ex- 
amined very carefully by the engineers, and, as I understand, 
all of the district and division engineers recommend the 
project. The report of these engineers was submitted to the 
Board of Engineers and they have approved the project. The 
recommendation is for a channel of varying width and depth, 
the various sections being determined by the situation on the 
river; and the estimated cost is $1,655,000. 

The tonnage there is very great, business is developing very 
rapidly, and, as I have said, the division engineers and the 
Board of Engineers were unanimous in recommending the 
advisability of the project, and the committee accepted their 
recommendations. The Senator from New Jersey is more 
familiar with the locality than I am, and I suggest that if the 
Sot from Ohio desires further information he inguire of 


Mr. WILLIS. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Washington or the Senator from New Jersey. It seems 
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to me now, and it seemed to me when this matter was before 
the committee, that this is yery largely a local affair, I can 
not see anywhere in the report any emphasis placed upon any 
benefit the Federal Government or the people of the United 
States are to obtain from it, 

Indeed, the report rather emphasizes the contrary view, 
where it says: 


Adjacent to the proposed improvements are large unoccupied areas 
which are available for industrial and terminal expansion. 


In other words, it seems that the Government of the United 
States, without any contribution whatever from the local 
authorities, is to be required under this legislation to make a 
yery expensive improvement, largely for local benefit. What 
has the Senator to say about that? 

Mr. EDGE. As the Senator well knows, for many years it 
has not been the policy of the Government to require local con- 
tributions in cases of this kind. I know, of course, that of late 
there have been some instances where, in the case of a pro- 
posed improvement which is more or less experimental, perhaps 
a land-deyelopment proposition, or something of that kind, 
proposals have been made for the payment of a certain propor- 
tion by those Who have sought the appropriations. It is cer- 
tainly not just to compare such an application with the great 
commerce that goes through the port of New York and on up 
the Hackensack and Hudson and those other rivers. 

The only reason this project was not included in the bill in 
the House was the fact that the engineers had not concluded 
their report before the bill had passed the House and come to 
the Senate. I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
unnecessarily, but Report No. 1145 thoroughly emphasizes the 
great business done on this river and states how much the 
business would be increased if this additional project were 
completed. If we are to continue the policy of making these 
appropriations—and I believe we are and should—in order to 
advance and benefit the commerce of the Nation, certainly we 
can not single out the port of New York and suddenly say that 
a different policy should prevail there. This project was dis- 
cussed before the committee, and, I repeat, I am sure it would 
have been included in the bill in the House if the report of the 
engineers had been completed before the bill had left the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. - What the Senator says is interesting but is 
not responsive to the inquiry. I called the attention of the 
Senate especially to the fact. that from the report this seems 
to be an improvement for the benefit of large unoccupied 
areas. The Senator will find that statement down near the 
bottom of the second page, where it states: 


Adjacent to the proposed improvement are large unoccupied areas, 
which are available for industrial and terminal expansion. 


I am not particularly familiar with that section, but as I 
picture it from this and from what I know of the country the 
Government of the United States would be required to make 
& rather expensive improvement through the famous salt 
marshes of the Senator’s State, with the idea that it would 
develop that country. If that is to be done, why should not 
the expense be borne, in part, at least, by the local people 
whose land will be increased in value tremendously by this 
improvement? 

Mr. EDGH. The Senator's remarks should apply to all such 
improvements. Very true; a very large area of meadow land 
on the Hackensack, as well as on the Passaic River, between 
Jersey City, Newark, and other cities adjoining, as most every- 
one who passes through that country knows, has been prac- 
tically unoccupied for years. On the other hand, because of 
its location it is extremely valuable, or could be made ex- 
tremely valuable. Here is a large area of meadow land 
within 2 or 3 miles of the great metropolis of New York. 
It seems to me that is a splendid argument for this improve- 
ment. The deepening of the channel up the Hackensack will 
attract to the meadow land, which is now generally unoccu- 
pied, manufacturing plants, because of the proximity to these 
great metropolitan centers and because of the proximity to 
the shipping across the Atlantic; but without the deepening 
of the channel, on account of the great expense of reclaiming 
these meadows, the building of these establishments will not 
be undertaken. So it seems to me that the very argument 
used by the engineers is a splendid argument to encourage 
the Government to deepen the river in order that this land 
be utilized. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will further 
yield—— 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 
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Mr. HOWELL. May I ask if this land adjacent to the 
stream will not be increased in value? 

Mr. EDGE. I hope so. I never knew of an improvement of 
this character anywhere in the United States where the land 
adjacent to it did not increase in value. I assume that is one 
of the very good arguments for making these appropriations. 

Mr. HOWELL. Should not the property owners who own 
these meadows contribute to the expense of the work? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if that had been the policy of the 
Government in connection with all such appropriations, well 
and good; but that has not been the policy of the Government 
save in exceptional cases, as the Senator, I think, is well aware, 
and the improvements made by the property owners adjacent to 
the Government improvements in rivers and harbors have ap- 
parently been viewed, as the return to the Government for the 
money we expend. That has been the policy of this Govern- 
ment for many, many years. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Ohio—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I suggest the Senator go ahead, and I will 
speak later. 

Mr. HOWELL. I notice that the Committee on Commerce 
has offered an amendment to this bill providing that if the 
Missouri River is improved and deepened, the property adja- 
cent thereto must pay a portion of the cost. If that is to be 
the policy respecting the Missouri River, should we not adopt 
the same policy with reference to the Hackensack River? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I can not discuss the peculiar 
physical conditions that may exist in connection with the Mis- 
souri River. As I have said several times before, the policy 
regarding local contributions—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I can make clear 
the peculiar physical conditions. The peculiar physical condi- 
tions are that the Missouri River runs through better country. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I will not argue that with the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. I will admit, however, 
that the meadows between the cities of Jersey City, Newark, 
und the other cities in that portion of New Jersey have been 
practically unoccupied for many years, and if this improve- 
ment will bring into that section industrial activities, will 
encourage the construction of large manufacturing plants on 
these heretofore waste lands and meadows between those large 
cities, then the United States will be making a very fine busi- 
ness investment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the House, in framing this bill, provided that 
the Missouri River should be improved and deepened with- 
out any provision respecting contributions by adjacent land- 
owners—the farmers who own the land adjacent thereto—but 
when this bill came to the Senate it was amended by the Com- 
merce Committee so that adjacent landowners must contribute 
as a condition preeedent to improvement, and yet in this same 
bill appears the amendment respecting the Hackensack River, 
which I am now discussing. The Hackensack River is to be 
improved, but the committee does not demand that the adjacent 
property owners pay any portion of the cost thereof, 

Mr. EDGE. The same treatment applies, I would say, to 
practically 90 per cent, if not more, of the various projects 
provided for in the bill now under consideration. There is 
absolutely no suggestion of a local contribution. 

There is another answer to the Senator’s argument. In the 
cases of many of these projects, as the Senator well knows, 
the development of the project itself, the expenditure on the 
part of the Government of money sufficient to widen or deepen 
the channel, assures the expenditure of hundreds of thousands 
and even of millions of dollars on the part of business men 
and others who will take advantage of it. True, it is not 
money directly expended or contributed to the actual deepen- 
ing of the channel, but it is money expended in developing the 
business of the country, which of course radiates in every way. 
So that every one of these projects must be studied absolutely 
on its own merits. The comparatively small expenditure pro- 
vided for the Hackensack River under this project will, in my 
judgment, insure the expenditure of many, many times the 
Government’s expenditure in the development of which I am 
speaking, 

I can not particularly discuss the Missouri River project, or 
perhaps some other projects where local, direct contribution 
is provided for. Those can only be discussed when one has 
a complete knowledge of the physical conditions and the com- 
mercial conditions, and other matters which might surround 
the application for such an appropriation. 

I do know, however, if this appropriation is made, as the 
engineers have unanimously recommended for the improvement 
of the Hackensack River, one of the tributaries of the port of 
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New York, whose channel is not now of sufficient depth to 
carry the commerce which would go up that river in the larger 
ships of deeper draft, the returns to the country will be com- 
mensurate with the appropriation made, if the Senate approves 
the project as it has been recommended by the engineers. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Before the Senator takes his seat, 
I want to address myself to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the Senator just permit me to make 
one observation? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWELL. I want to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
if it is not a fact that he proposes this amendment for the 
purpose of developing or making more prosperous that section 
of New Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. Without question; I assume that is the purpose 
of every project carried in a river and harbor bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. If that is the purpose in connection with the 
Hackensack River, and no assessment is to be made upon ad- 
jacent property owners, does the Senator know why a proposal 
by the House to improve the Missouri River, to the end of ren- 
dering the West more prosperous, contained in the same bill, was 
so amended by the Committee on Commerce as to make our 
western farmers contribute a half or more of the cost of ren- 
dering the Missouri River navigable? Why do they so deal 
with the Missouri River and then with the Hackensack River 
otherwise? 

Mr. EDGE. I have answered the question two or three 
times to the best of my ability. I am not particularly familiar 
with the conditions surrounding the Missouri River project, or 
the application for the appropriation. I am sure that will be 
explained by the chairman of the committee when it is reached, 
and undoubtedly the Senator from Missouri is familiar with 
the facts, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, from the statement made a 
few moments ago by the Senator that he favored carrying out 
the recommendations of the engineers in reference to New 
Jersey, would he not favor the same idea as to the Missouri 
River; that is, the carrying out of the recommendations of the 
engineers? 

Mr. EDGE. That is a very pertinent question. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that the Senator from New 
Jersey is a member of the Committee on Commerce, which re- 
ported this amendment so favorable to the property owners 
along the Hackensack River and so unfavorable to those ad- 
jacent to the Missouri? 

Mr. EDGE. I was until about two hours ago. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator was a member of that com- 
mittee at the time this amendment was adopted? 

Mr. EDGE. I was. Am I under cross-examination? 

Mr. HOWELL. Pardon me. Has the Senator stated that he 
was not informed respecting this matter? As he is a member 
of the Commerce Committee, and as this amendment was re- 
ported to the Senate from that committee, I naturally thought 
he might give us some reason for such a proposed difference in 
the treatment of eastern and western property owners fronting 
on rivers undergoing improvement by the Government. 

Mr. EDGE. No; I am perfectly free to admit that if the 
discussion occurred in connection with the Missouri River 
project, it occurred when I was not present, and, personally, I 
am in no way familiar with it. I do not think I was present at 
that committee meeting. 

Mr. HOWELL. Would the Senator be willing to support the 
House provision In the bill respecting the Missouri River? 

Mr. EDGE. I am prepared to support the report of the 
Committee on Commerce, of which I was a member, and a 
majority of which reported the bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, it may be a little 
premature to discuss the amendment on page 6, which relates 
to the upper Missouri River, but in view of the statement 
just made by the Senator from New Jersey I think we might 
as well come to an understanding now as at any other time. 
The Senator stated that he was a member of the Commerce 
Committee and that he is prepared to support the majority 
report of the committee. The report of the committee, of 
course, is that the Hackensack River shall be improved at 
the expense of the Government, the Galveston Channel shall 
be improved at the expense of the Government, and various 
other improvements contained in the bill shall be made at the 
expense of the Government. 

Now I think that is right. But if the Missouri River is to 
be singled out for special and harsh treatment, I want to 
know it now. I want to ascertain if the same treatment will 
not be given to the Hackensack River as to the Missouri River. 
I am ready to vote for the item relating to the Senator’s 
river. I do not know how long the river is, how deep it is, 
nor who is going to profit by the improvement of the river. I 
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take it that every highway we build, whether it is on the 
ground or through the water, is bound to benefit some indi- 
vidual more than it does all individuals and that we make these 
improvements because they are in the general public interest. 
Of course, none of us would be willing to dig a canal to some 
private enterprise merely to benefit it. But where there is 
a stream which has been declared to be a proper stream for 
the Government to improve and to make navigable, and the 
committee has arrived at the conclusion that the time has come 
to improve it, then it is a Government job, and there is no 
justification, there is nothing fair, in proposing that the in- 
habitants who happen to be along the bank of a particular 
stream shall pay half of the cost and then providing that the 
inhabitants along numerous other streams shall not pay any- 
thing. ; 

If the Senator tells me that he is going to stand for insist- 
ing that the Missouri River people shail pay half of the cost, 
then I want that same amendment attached to the Hackensack 
River item, and I want it done now. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. McNARY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will-yield first to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I hure just read the item in the river and 
harbor bill having reference to the Missouri River, I presume 
the item to which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
referred. The amendment reads: 


For improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City to Sioux 
City by regulating and bank protection work, $12,000,000: Provided, 
That expenditures under this item shall be restricted to such works 
ag in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers would be economical of 
construction and maintenance and would constitute integral parts 
of a comprehensive improvement for a channel of 6 feet in depth for 
through navigation of this section of the Missouri River: Provided, 
That no expenditures under this item which shall be of special benefit 
to any property owner shall be made save on such cooperative basis 
of contribution toward the cost of the improvement as the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem equitable. 


I do not want to question the Senator’s logie at all on the 
general question of governmental appropriations for deepening 
channels, which has been recognized to be the policy of the 
Government for years, but I do i. k the Senator in all fairness 
if this particular appropriation does not introduce rather a 
new and what might be termed a novel policy in the way of 
Government appropriations for those purposes? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps it is new and novel. It is 
not the language of the House nor the plan of the House, but 
the Senate committee gets up a plan of its own. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, 

Mr. CURTIS. Those of us who favor the Missouri River 
project are satisfied with the House provision, which carries 
out the recommendations of the Board of Engineers. That is 
what the committee has done in the case in New Jersey. 
We want the same rule applied to the Missouri River that is 
applied to other rivers. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What happened was this. The 
engineers long ago have approved the plan for the improvement 
of the upper Missouri River. The work, when it started, be- 
gan on the section between Kansas City and the Mississippi 
River. That work has been progressing, tardily and slowly 
enough, but still progressing. It has now arrived at a point 
where the engineers who are engaged in the work on the sec- 
tion of the Missouri River to which I have just referred say 
that they can proceed to complete that work in two or three 
years so as to make the river navigable as far as Kansas City. 
Then, that being the situation, of course, it becomes necessary 
to prepare for similar improvements on the upper Missouri 
River, provided it can be made navigable. That seems to be the 
only business the Government undertakes with these streams; 
that is, to make them navigable under the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. The engineers have answered that question in the 
affirmative. They have said it can be made navigable, and the 
House of Representatives by an overwhelming vote put the 
item for the improvement of that section of the river in the bill. 

Now, the Senate Committee on Commerce, for some reason 
which I do not understand and which the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ener] frankly states he does not understand, pro- 
poses to abandon the idea of proceeding with the scheme to 
make the river navigable and proposes to put in something 
about bank protection. Under what thought, if it is not to aid 
navigation, is Congress having anything to do with it? If 
it is to ald navigation it must be by making something navi- 
gable, and that something happens to be the upper Missouri 
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River. So no matter how they state it, they are proposing to 
do something to aid navigation, to make a river navigable, 

But in this instance they practically say it must be paid for 
50 per cent by abutting property owners or those specially 
benefited, and if that is not done the work stops. So that 
instead of Congress ordering the river to be improved, the com- 
mittee proposes to issue an order that the river shall be im- 
proved when the people along the banks agree to improve it 
and agree to contribute. That is te say, Congress agrees to do 
nothing. Any property owner or set of property owners along 
the river by refusing to contribute would bar the progress of 
this work. That is somewhat the anomalous situation in which 
we find ourselves. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. i 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know that I can console the Sena- 
tor from Missouri when he speaks about his project receiving 
harsh treatment, but I can say tbat his project is being put 
in the cruel category in which we find all western projects in 
this country. If there has been anything unfair in the en- 
actment of laws and their administration, it has been regard- 
ing the improvement of rivers and harbors in the country. 
In that great New England country, where most of our indus- 
tries are located, of which we are proud, and where we find 
our wealth, the harbors have been conspicuously improved 
and rivers deepened and channels widened at public expense 
without any cooperation whatsoever on the part of private 
citizens. A splendid example is found in the project now be- 
fore us just mentioned by the Senator from Missouri, the 
Hackensack River, which I opposed before the committee, but 
after I left the committee—and I make no complaint of this— 
in my absence the item was written into the bill. 

Out in the great West, the section of the country from 
which I come and from which the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce comes, it has been the unbroken practice of the 
Government to require every small port, every municipal cor- 
poration, every section of that great country, to contribute 
50-50 with the Government whenever a harbor is improved. 
They haye been so cruel and so ruthless with those small com- 
munities, much of whose area is owned by the Government, 
that they have at times required little communities to pay 75 
per cent of the cost of such improvement, whereas the Goy- 
ernment got off with a contribution of 25 per cent. 

I spoke a few days ago about the great city of Portland in 
my State. It has spent the funds-of the taxpayers of the 
State to the extent of over $22,000,000 in the improvement of 
two great rivers and the harbor there. In that new country, 
in 11 of the Western States 52 per cent of the area, or 52 acres 
out of every hundred acres of land, is owned by the Government, 
and is therefore untaxed by the State, they require these 
small ports, crippled as they are, without much population 
and without the ability to tax Government property, to carry 
this burden, which is sometimes entirely too great. 

Hence I say to the Senator from Missouri he is getting some- 
thing now which we have had to take for years and years, not 
uncomplainingly, but our voices have not been heard in these 
great legislative halls because our representation is so small 
compared to the representation of the more populous sections 
that we have had to take the load and carry it whether we 
liked it or not. I only wanted to offer these words of con- 
solation to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is no consolation to me, when 
somebody proposes to rob me, to have him produce a certificate 
that he has robbed somebody else on the same day or is about 
to proceed on a similar enterprise. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I simply wanted to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the Chief of Engineers suggested that 
some property owners might contribute as much as $3 out of 
every $4 that was to be expended by the Government at this 
particular point on the Missouri River. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, Mr. President, addressing 
myself to the remarks of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mo- 
Nary] for a moment, I know it is true that there has been a 
disposition to impose special burdens—we might almost term 
them special assessments—upon the people of the Western 
States. I am not certain as to every vote I have ever cast 
in the Senate, but, as my recollection serves me, I have in- 
variably opposed the policy of assessing the local people for a 
public improvement. In my judgment, the Government of the 
United States has no right to make an improvement until that 
improvement is of sufficient public benefit to warrant the doing 
of the work. When that time arrives, the Government ought 
to assume the full responsibility, and pay for the work, because 


it is a public work to be done for the benefit of all the public. 
This country is pretty large, but it is one country, and we can 
hardly benefit one part of it by putting in a public highway 
without benefiting all of it. Always the direct benefit, of 
course, an immediate benefit, will result to the contiguous 
property. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] very frankly said 
in answer to an inguiry that he would not be for this enter- 
prise if it would not benefit property in the vicinity. I think 
what he meant to say was he would not be for this enterprise 
if it would not be a general public benefit, but that he was 
glad if it did benefit property specially. Of course, we know 
that in the territory through which the Hackensack River runs 
the great question of values as affecting property must be that 
of transportation; that must be the great problem. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. EDGE. I will answer that the analysis of the Senator 
from Missouri is correct, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When we propose to put in a water 
highway or to improve a water highway the first thing it will 
do will be enormously to raise the value of the contiguous 
property; but at the same time it does that it aids the general 
commerce of the country. Therefore, it is a public improve- 
ment and warrants the expenditure of public money. If, 
however, it is to be of particular interest to particular indi- 
viduals, and we are to proceed upon the theory of contributions, 
then those individuals along the Hackensack River ought to 
pay just the same as those pay along the Columbia River or 
as those pay along the Missouri River. 

Regardless of the wrongs that have been done in the past, 
and starting now with the situation we find in this bill, I think 
we ought to determine whether we are going to proceed on the 
idea of assessing the abutting property owners or whether we 
are going to proceed on the idea that the Government ought 
to undertake these enterprises and carry them through. If 
the Senator from New Jersey says to me that he proposes to 
make us out in Missouri and Iowa and Nebraska and on the 
upper Missouri contribute, then I am going to insist that the 
gentlemen down in New Jersey, who have an easier way of 
making money than we have, if all reports are true, shall pay 
their part of it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri 
will permit me to interrupt him at that point, I desire to say 
that I thought I made it clear—I endeavored to do so—not 
speaking alone of the proposition as to the Hackensack River 
but of the country generally; I am in thorough agreement with 
the Senator from Missouri. The United States can not expend 
its surplus money in any better way, to bring larger returns to 
all classes of its citizens, than to improve waterways where the 
commerce justifies. No question of justification, so far as I 

_ know, has arisen in connection with the Hackensack River. 
I believe that policy should apply throughout the United 
States, whether it be on the Pacific coast, in the interior, or 
elsewhere. 

I drew the attention of the Senator from Missouri to the— 
and I so termed it—rather unusual or novel language of this 
amendment. I am not sure that I understand it. I shall be 
glad to have the chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
enlighten us a little more as to just what the terms regulation“ 
and bank protection“ mean. As to the proviso, it, of course, 
does not of necessity, as I read the language, compel the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War to assess any benefits. 
It provides: 


That no expenditures under this item which shall be of special benefit 
to any property owner shall be made save on such cooperative basis 
of contribution toward the cost of the improvement as the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem equitable. 


Just what that means I, myself, am not positive. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from New Jersey for a moment? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. We are not for that amendment. We favor 
the House provision. 

Mr. EDGE. I understand that perfectly. But in view of the 
fact that the amendment has been reported by the committee 
and the discussion has arisen, and further in view of the fact 
that I agree absolutely with the Senator from Missouri in his 
expressed policy that the Government should pay these bills, 
further explanation would be helpful. I have during my mem- 


bership of the committee, I think, consistently upheld that 
policy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is practically in accord with our position. If the Missouri 
River is to be improved it is to be improved like other rivers, 
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like the Hackensack River; New Jersey and Missouri will 
join hands and moye together. That will create an irresisti- 
ble force, I am sure. If New Jersey furnishes the necessary 
amount of inspiration, we will get the man power. However, 
jesting aside—and I am treating this matter very seriously, 
for it is a very serious matter, not to the people of Missouri 
alone, but to the people of Nebraska, of Iowa, and of the 
Dakotas—I agree with the sentiment just expressed by the 
Senator from New Jersey. There is no better way to spend our 
surplus, if we haye one—and if we have not there is no better 
way to spend the taxes if we have to collect them—than in 
building a great highway system in this country. We are 
spending millions of dollars now building roads across the land, 
and every road that has been built has paid for itself twice 
over if it has been completed for three years—paid for itself 
in the saving of time and labor, in the bringing together of 
communities, in the practical shortening of distances, and in 
increasing the general efficiency of the people. 

The great water routes comprise one set of highways that 
have been neglected. I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate unnecessarily, but the broad situation that is presented 
to the great Central West is this: The Panama Canal has 
shortened the distance between the eastern and the western 
coasts, and that canal, in connection with railroad rates and 
shipping conditions, constitutes a great discriminating agency 
against the great Mississippi Valley States. Without going into 
details, the fact is that men can locate factories now upon 
either coast in this country and ship their goods into the 
interior at an advantage over the great interior States. That 
applies to the farmers, perhaps, to a greater extent than it 
does to any other class of people, because the farmer's freight 
is noet and can be slow moving and can be transported by 
water. 

With the Mississippi River one-half improved, with the 
traffic zone diverted from it for many years, with the wharves 
and dikes rotted away, with a condition which required start- 
ing and building anew, the Government put upon the Mis- 
sissippi River a fleet of barges. They were built at top war 
prices, costing at least 50 per cent more than they could be 
produced for at this time. Without charging off anything of 
that cost, the Government required a sinking fund to be created 
to take care of the depreciation, a depreciation based upon 
this double cost, and that depreciation even upon the double 
cost is said by experts to be twice as high as it need be. 
Not one-half the number of boats were available which should 
have been employed in order to operate economically; the 
trade had to be built up from the ground floor and shippers had 
to be aceustomed to use the facilities afforded; yet on the 
Mississippi River the year before last the barge line made a 
profit of $500,000, I was informed two or three months ago 
that the results for this year will be equally fortunate, al- 
though the line was deprived of some of its boats for a good 
portion of the year, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, how much did they reduce 
freight rates correspondingly? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am coming to that; that is the 
next proposition. This barge line, inefficient in size, operating 
over a stream that needs improvement in a number of im- 
portant places, obliged because of the narrowness of the chan- 
nel from Cairo to St. Louis to break its fleet up and take it 
through piecemeal and sometimes to unload its boats and trans- 
port by ears over that stretch of the river, hauled freight for 
80 per cent of the railroad rates and made $500,000. I am going 
a little later to give the Senate the figures as to the amount 
of saving to the shippers that meant. 

That is a mere beginning. The first thing that ought to be 
done, and is now somewhat in progress, and is covered by this 
bill, is that the channel of the Mississippi River should be 
widened at certain points—the cost is not prohibitive—and 
deepened at a few other points; and the result will be that 
these fleets of barges can be carried through withont breaking 
them up at Cairo, and a great saving made in that respect. 
They have not enough boats, Mr. President, so that they can 
leave barges at the different wharves to be loaded as the 
power boat moves upstream, and so that they can be picked up 
as they come down. They have worked under almost every 
conceivable disadvantage; yet the advantage of the water- 
haul is so great that they have produced this result. 

I am told by competent men, by earnest and sincere men, and 
by practical men that they have not the slightest doubt that 
with river traffic fully developed, and with the channels of the 
rivers cleared out as they should be, the heavy freights for 
that entire country can be carried at 50 per cent of the present 
railroad charges, 
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There are people here who want to help the farmer. We all 
want to help the farmer, and he always has some special 
champions on the floor; but all of us want to help him. One 
way to help him, and one way not only to help the farmer but 
to help the city, is to provide a water highway that connects 
that country with the Panama Canal through the Gulf. 

Mr. President, river traffic is like railroad traffic in one re- 
spect. Frequently you can build a splendid line of railroad be- 
tween two points, and if you have nothing but that one trunk 
line the road may not make money. Accordingly, every rail- 
road builder has resorted to the creation of feeder lines— 
lines that haul freight and passengers from other points and 
connect with the main line. In that way the business of the 
main line is increased and the profits are magnified. 

That is true to a much greater extent regarding rivers. 
When the Ohio River project has been completed—and it is 
nearing completion after 40 years of unconscionable delay— 
and the traffic of the Ohio River is turned into the Mississippi, 
there will be such a volume that the mere traffic itself, the 
mere passage of the boats, will have a great influence upon 
the channels of the river. The freight will grow cheaper as 
the amount of traffic increases. 

The Missouri River is not at the present time as great a 
contributor in point of freightage as the Ohio River will be; 
but it will become in the course of time probably even a greater 
contributor, because it drains all that vast territory from the 
Rocky Mountains to St. Louis, and touches the borders of 
many States. 

I forgot to say that one of the great obstacles that had been 
met by the Mississippi River Navigation Co. was the question 
of joint rates with railroads. At first the railroads refused to 
put in joint rates with the boat lines, but in course of time 
some of the railroads began to put in joint rates. Then many 
cases were taken before the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
a decision was there rendered laying down certain principles, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission then put it up to 
the railroads and the boat-line people to agree upon a division 
governed by those principles, 

The work has been tardy; it has been slow; but joint rates 
have been secured in scores if not hundreds of places, so that 
territory which lies hundreds of miles from these rivers can 
now get a joint rate over the rivers and can have the benefit 
of the cheaper rates on the river haul. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
item in reference to the Ohio River? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. FESS. Seventeen all-steel barges with a capacity of 
13,500 tons of fuel arrived in Cincinnati last Wednesday. 
These barges—13 of them—measure 175 feet in length, 26 feet 
in width, and 11 feet deep, and have a capacity of 1,000 tons 
of coal. That has shattered all records on the Ohio River. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And one of them will haul about as 
much as a whole freight train, will it not? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know what the capacity of 
a freight train is. 

Mr. President, this no longer a doubtful proposition, except 
as the action of Congress may cast a doubt upon it. This is 
an essential thing to that vast territory that stretches, broadly 
speaking, from the foothills of the Rockies eastward almost, 
if not quite, to the Alleghenies. It is the great agricultural 
district of the world, 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has made a most interest- 
ing contribution to this discussion, These steel barges are 
being bought and prepared for use on the Ohio River before 
the Ohio River is really ready to receive them. Their traffic 
necessarily will be a local traffic—that is, I mean, one confined 
to the Ohio Riyer—until the Government’s three or four uncom- 
pleted dams are finished, except as boats may get in or out in 
flood times. What has been said illustrates that this is a mere 
beginning. We are starting upon a project here that means 
illimitable advantages to the vast territory of which I speak; 
and if that territory be benefited, then every part of the United 
States will be correspondingly benefited. 

Now, sirs, what I want to see done is this: I hope the Senate 
will enlarge its vision so that it will embrace the whole country— 
not the mere East or the Central West or the great West, but 
all of the country—and that we shall come to an understanding 
of the fact that if an intelligent man owned this country and 
proposed to exploit it so that he might produce the greatest 
amount of wealth, that man would begin the improvement of 
these great natural highways and he would not drag the work 
over a course of many years. He would complete it, and he 
would complete it not because he wanted to waste money but 
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because every dollar so spent, if spent properly, will bring back 
$10 or $100 of benefit. 

Senators, we are spending a good deal of time here fretting 
about Europe and Asia and Africa and foreign parts. There 
is scarcely any European country that has not run far ahead 
of us in the development of the natural resources of the land. 
They are wiser in their day and generation than we are. 
learning, perhaps, through the experience of the ages, possibly 
driven on by hardships. But, whatever the cause, they have 
improved their waterways; they have builded great canals; 
they move a vast percentage of their mighty commerce in that 
way. We, however, not only allow these rivers to run wild, 
to devastate fertile lands, to destroy life and property, but we 
fail to harness their power; and then, at enormous expense, 
we haul these heavy freights laboriously over the railroads. 

Nor is this movement for water transportation one that will 
injure the railroads, Already nearly eyery railroad has reached 
its haul capacity; and every railroad that traverses the mighty 
territory between the Rockies and the Alleghenies will in the 
end gain if freights can be so hauled that industries can be 
located in that section of the country. So what I am appealing 
for here—and I have held the floor much longer than I in- 
tended—is for fair treatment all along the line and for equal 
treatment of every part of this country, 

I am willing that the Hackensack River shall be improved 
if it is a proper river to improve; and the engineers say it is. 
I am willing that it shall be improved at the Government's 
expense, because it is a public enterprise, But my friend who 
represents the people of North Dakota [Mr. Frazrer] has the 
same right to insist—nay, it is his high duty to insist—that 
the rivers of his part of the United States shall be improved 
at the public expense if the Hackensack River is improved, or 
any of these other rivers. I am not singling out the Hacken- 
sack, except it happens to be mentioned now. 

I say to my friend from Oregon [Mr. McNary], who so ably 
represents that State, and to my friend who represents the 
State of Washington [Mr. Jones] that your harbors, if they 
are worthy to be improved at all, should be improyed at the 
Government's expense, They are not private harbors; they are 
public waters, in which not only the warships but the merchant 
ships of the United States can anchor at will and in which 
the fleets of all nations coming on peaceful errands can find 
anchorage and trade. What we need in this country is for 
somebody to go to thinking a little bit about the United States 
and not spend so much time moaning about the people of 
Europe, who know better how to attend to their business thaw 
we know how to attend to ours in many instances. 

I have no prejudice against the East, and I would like to 
know now whether the East is going to have any prejudice 
against us when we get around to this Missouri River item. 
That is why I have taken this much time, and, as far as I am 
concerned, I am prepared now to vote for the Hackensack River 
project and take it on faith that we will be treated fairly 
when they get to us; and then, if we are not treated fairly, 
we will have our remedy, 8 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the national viewpoint 
in legislation, which has been so well emphasized by the Senator 
from Missouri, will receive universal approval. A century 
ago that question was debated, and debated with great ability, 
in this body. There were men who then said, “ What interest 
does one State have in improvements in another State?” The 
response was made, in effect, Why, of course, if the States 
are different countries, then there is not any interest, but if 
we are one nation, then the citizens of one State should be 
interested in what benefits the citizens of another State.“ 

In other words, in our legislation here, and particularly 
upon this subject of river and harbor improvements, if we are 
to consider simply local interests, of course the whole propo- 
sition will fail. It is only as we look at it in the broader way 
and from the national viewpoint that this legislation becomes 
reasonable or defensible. 

The Senator from Missouri, however, very properly made an 
inquiry, the answer to which he said he did not know, and 
which none of us can definitely know. He said, as I say, that 
he did not care particularly about who the beneficiaries 
were; and yet it becomes interesting to note in the report that 
there is some information upon that point. 

This Hackensack River may be a very broad river; it is not a 
a yery long river. It may be important notwithstanding that. 
It is a river some 45 miles in length, according to this report. 
Various projects for improvement have been adopted and put 
into effect. It is stated that the water-borne commerce in 1924 
amounted te 2,344,000 tons, and of that amount 1,500,000 were 
coal and coke. It is stated that the balance was principally 
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sand, gravel, crushed stone, chemicals, and so forth. The 
report goes on to say: 


The district engineer, who is also the division engineer, reports that 
a number of large industries are located at Kearny and at Marion, 
adjacent to the section where a deeper channel is desired. Most of 
these are public utilities— 


I do not complain at all because of that. That is perfectly 
legitimate. But the inquiry was properly made, and, so far as 
the information is obtainable, we should get it from the report. 
I read further: 


Most of these are public utilities which supply gas and electricity 
for light and power to the metropolitan district of New Jersey. In 
addition to the receipt of large quantities of coal, they ship a consid- 
erable tonnage of coke. A shipbuilding company, which builds tankers 
and handles repairs to ocean-going vessels, has plans for making 
further use of its terminals by shipping boilers, engines, machinery, 
and miscellaneous steel products which are produced by allied com- 
panies. The other industries are also expected to expand. Interested 
parties estimate that a 30-foot channel would result in an annual 
saving, on coal alone, of $392,000. 


As I said, I do not complain because the publie utilities are 
to get the advantage of that, but when I take that fact into 
consideration in connection with another fact, it becomes inter- 
esting, I think, so far as this particular improvement is con- 
cerned, because, as I pointed out to the Senator from New 
Jersey a few minutes ago, it is stated further on in this 
report—perhaps I had better read it all, so as not to miss 
anything: 

The district engineer believes that inereased channel capacity is 
justified. by the general character of the business. Manufacturing 
industries in northern New Jersey, which are supplied with power by 
the companies that would benefit from the improvement, ship their 
yaried products to all parts of the United States and abroad, and the 
benefits from greater depth would be large and general. The esti- 
mated costs of channels 300 feet wide and 25 and 30 feet deep are 
$560,000 and $1,655,000, respectively. 


It is to be noted that it is the latter one which is recom- 
mended by the committee, and so that I may not thought to be 
doing an ungracious thing, I may say that I am a member of 
that Committee on Commerce, and that I did not support this 


item, and that I did not vote for the bill when it was recom- 
mended for passage. 

The estimated cost of maintenance is $15,000 annually in each 
‘ease. So here is to be an initial expenditure of $1,655,000, and 
annually forever thereafter $15,000 for maintenance. 

It has been graciously suggested, however, that local interests 
should furnish suitable areas for the disposal of dredged 
material. In view of what appears later on in the report that 
certainly is not an unfair proposition, because it is stated that— 


Adjacent to the proposed improvement are large unoccupied areas 
which are available for industrial and commercial expansion. The 
Hackensack River hag possibilities for the development of a considerable 
transshipment business from rail to water. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I understood the Senator to say he was going to 
read the entire report; and, if so, I know that he does not want 
to skip the paragraph just below the one from which he has 
been reading. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am anxious to speed up the consideration of 
this bill, and I regret to see the Senator seeking to consume 
time in this way. 

Mr. EDGE. This is rather an important one. 
mendation of the engineers goes on to Sa 

Mr. WILLIS. I would like to hear the Senator read it. 

Mr. EDGE. That it would benefit many people. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent that the clerk read 
the whole report, so that there will be no difficulty about it. 
Let the clerk read the entire report, so far as it relates to the 
Hackensack River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATAVE CLERK. On page 2 the committee report 
states that— 

From its source in southern New York, the Hackensack River flows 
about 45 miles into Newark Bay. The lower 20 miles are tidal and 
navigable, The river is under improvement by the United States for 
the provision of a channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide from the 
upper end of Newark Bay channel to the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey bridge; thence 20 feet deep and 200 feet wide for about 1,4 


This recom- 
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miles, to a point about 4.800 feet above the Lincoln Highway Bridge; 
thence 12 feet deep and 200 feet wide for 11% miles to Little Ferry; 
thence 12 feet deep and 150 feet wide for 214 miles to the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad bridge, Hackensack; a total dis- 
tance of 1634 miles. The section now under consideration is about 
2% miles long. Mean range of tide is about 5 feet. Local interests 
desire a channe] 30 feet deep and of suitable width. 

In 1924 the water-borne commerce amounted to 2,344,000 tons. Of 
this, 1,500,000 were coal and coke; the balance was principally sand, 
gravel, and crushed stone, chemicals and fertilizer, petroleum products, 
and lumber. 

The district engineer, who is also the division engineer, reports 
that a number of large industries are located at Kearny and at 
Marion, adjacent to the section where a deeper channel is desired. 
Most of these are public utilities which supply gas and electricity for 
light and power to the metropolitan district of New Jersey. In addi- 
tion to the receipt of large quantities of coal, they ship a considerable 
tonnage of coke, A shipbuilding company, which builds tankers and 
handies repairs to ocean-going vessels, has plans for making further 
use of its terminals by shipping boilers, engines, machinery, and mis- 
cellaneous steel products which are produced by allied companies. The 
other industries are also expected to expand. Interested parties esti- 
mate that a 30-foot channel would result in an annual saving, on 
coal alone, of $392,000. 

The district engineer believes that increased channel capacity is 
justified by the general character of the business. Manufacturing 
industries in northern New Jersey, which are supplied with power by 
the companies that would benefit from the improvement, ship their 
varied products to all parts of the United States and abroad, and the 
benefits from greater depth would be large and general. The esti- 
mated costs of channels 300 feet wide and 25 and 30 feet deep are 
$560,000 and $1,655,000, respectively. The estimated cost of main- 
tenance is $15,000 annually in either case. The district engineer 
recommends that a 30-foot channel be provided, since the most economi- 
cal carriers engaged in trade in this locality draw about 28 feet when 
loaded. ‘Local interests should furnish suitable areas for the disposal 
of dredged material. 

These reports have been referred, as required by law, to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited to its 
report herewith, agreeing with the district engineer. 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur in 
the views of the district engineer and the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors. The existing and the immediately prospective 
commerce pertaining to the section of the Hackensack River under 
consideration are sufficient in magnitude and character to justify the 
provision of additional facilities at the expense of the United 
States. 

Adjacent to the proposed improvement are large unoccupied areas, 
which are available for industrial and terminal expansion. The 
Hackensack River has possibilities for the development of a consider- 
able transshipment business from rail to water. Five trunk-line rail- 
roads are located in the immediate vicinity, and two others have 
switching connections; direct transfer of freight would therefore be 
possible at a considerable saving as compared with the method of 
transfer by means of lighters in general use elsewhere in New York 
Harbor. A 30-foot channel is necessary for the economical movement 
of the present commerce and to encourage the further development 
of this section of the port. I therefore report that modification of 
the existing project for the improvement of Newark Bay, Hackensack 
and Passaic Rivers, N. J., is deemed advisable, so as to provide 
for a channel in Hackensack River 30 feet deep at mean low water, 
and 800 feet wide, from the Central Railroad Hackensack River bridge 
to a point about 2,000 feet north of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad bridge, at an estimated cost of $1,655,000, with 
$15,000 annually for maintenance; provided local interests furnish 
satisfactory areas for the disposal of material excavated in the carrying 
out of the project and its subsequent maintenance, Funds should be 
made available at the rate of $500,000 for each of the first two years 
and $655,000 for the third year. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, an agreement was entered 
into earlier in the afternoon when unanimous consent was had 
for the consideration of committee amendments first, that the 
amendment relating to the Illinois River, about which there 
is much controversy, should be the last one of the committee 
amendments considered. 

Various suggestions have been made as to some grounds 
upon which agreement might be reached, and for the infor- 
mation of the Senate I am offering an amendment to the 
committee amendment to be considered pending. I ask that 
it be read and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLEAR. At the end of line 23, on page 
8 ae Senator from Ohio proposes to insert the following, 
proviso: 
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or permitting any diversion whatever of water from Lake Michigan 
for the suid project. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether I 
understood what the Senator said. 

Mr. WILLIS. This is the amendment, a copy of which I 
showed the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has 
standing in regurd to that matter? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I regret to say there has not been. 
There have been various proposals and suggestions. This is 
a suggestion I am making simply for consideration. There 
has been no truce, I regret to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, just another word or two 


there been an under- 
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Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing I would like to get some of it. 


with reference to the pending amendment. I was rather 
amazed at one position that was taken by the able Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] when he said—or when I at 
least understood him to say—that he thought it was a per- 
fectly proper expenditure of public money where it was ap- 
propriated for such 
a portion of which he read, where it is said that adjacent to 
the proposed improvement are large unoccupied areas which 
are available for industrial and terminal expansion. In other 
words, in this section of the Senator's State there is a quite 
extensive, open, undeveloped country. It is surprising to all 
of us to go into that densely populated section and find these 
great areas in salt marshes. 

Now, as a matter of fact, as has been pointed out in the 
earlier discussion this afternoon, the construction of this 


as indicated in the paragraph, | 


improvement will be of tremendous advantage. These are 
practically unoccupied and almost uninhabited areas. It will | 
be of great benefit, of course, to the owners of this property; | 
and yet I understand the Senator to contend that it is a 
perfectly proper expenditure of public money to make the | 
improvement, the great proportion of the benefit from which 
will accrue to local persons. If I have misunderstood the 
Senator I want to be corrected. 

Mr. EDGE. No; the Senator has not misunderstood my’ 
viewpoint in the slightest degree. To my mind, the greater the | 
return from the Government's expenditure, the more merit the 
proposition would have, so far as that is concerned. We recog- 
nize, however, following that thought to its proper conclusion, 
again, that in those places where large benefits would not 
accrue, the encouragement of such an improvement as could be 
profitably made, in my judgment, should nevertheless be given, 
after proper investigation by the engineers. I do not believe the 
Government can spend its money in a way which will bring 
back o greater or more positive dividend than in that manner, 
Certainly it is not an argument against an improvement to 
state that it is demonstrated that the improvement is justified 
and that the result of the improvement will be an increase of 
commerce, 

These areas to which the Senator refers are practically 
useless now. They are salt marshes. The owners of those salt 
marshes could not profitably dispose of them in the market. 
The improvement of the river does not necessarily or to any 
great extent increase the actual value of the land, but it makes 
it a business proposition for large manufacturing industries to 
fill in those meadows and build factories there simply because 
of the accessibility of water routes. 

Mr. WILLIS. So the result is that if the legislation shall 
be enacted this land which these persons own will come to be 
of tremendous value, when it is now practically of no value. 
Is that the situation? 

Mr. EDGE. Not the land but the buildings put on it will be 
of tremendous value, The actual land itself is comparatively 
of little value. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not have the faith in human nature in 
that respect that the Senator has. If this legislation is en- 
acted the land that is now practically valueless and a great 
quantity of which is now owned by those utilities—and I do 
not complain about that—will immediately come to be of 
very great value, I was astonished at the view of the Senator 
that that was by itself a proper expenditure of public money. 

Mr. EDWARDS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Obio 
yield to the junior Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I should like to know where the Senator 
from Ohio got his idea that this is valueless land and that it 
is waste land. 

Mr. WILLIS. I got it from the Senator’s colleague. 

Mr. EDWARDS. It is within 144 miles of New York City. 
Can the Senator imagine waste land there? If it is cheap land 
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I think it is the most valuable 
land in the county of Hudson. That section is growing by 
leaps and bounds. This appropriation for the improvement of 
the river will not only help Hudson County in New Jersey 
but it will help the whole country. They are preparing to 
build piers on the Hackensack River, and there is no more 
room on the Hudson River or in the Port of New York. It is 
a much needed improvement. 

Mr. WILLIS. Responding to the inquiry of the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, I repeat that I got the information from 
his colleague, There ought to be some agreement here amongst 
the authorities from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I happen to know, because I live within a 
mile of this place myself. 

Mr. WILLIS. Perhaps the Senator’s colleague does not 
know. Far be it from me to suggest such a thing as that, 
however. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is material as to whether this is waste 
land or good lund or valuable land, I think the Senator from 
Ohio ought to suspend his remarks and let the matter be 
senon in a joint debate between the two Senators from New 

ersey. 


Mr. WILLIS. I think that would be not only highly enter- 
taining but elucidating. 
Mr. EDGE. I do not think there is a great diference of 


opinion as to the value of the land between the two Senators 
from New Jersey. My remark was directed to the present 
uselessness of the land as it is now. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is valuable, but useless. 

Mr. EDGE. It is useless as a plot of land, and of little 
value until it is put to use, so I do not think there is any 
great difference of opinion between my colleague and myself. 

Mr. WILLIS. I regret that the Senator's colleague does not 
agree with him. That distresses me very much. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I believe I am not exaggerating at all 
when I say the owners of the land about which we are talking 
have spent close to $10,000,000 filling it in. There is no meadow 
there now. . Years ago there were meadows there, but there 
are vast buildings being erected on the land now. There is the 
land on which the Ford plant is located. Of course, that is on 
the other side of the river. But there is the Federal Shipping 
Board Bnilding, an immense heavy structure which could not 
be on meadowland unless it was piled, as they usually do on 
filled land. Any number of Industrial plants are being erected 
there now. The latest one, I think, is the Western Electric 
Co., which is building a tremendous plant at a cost of some 
millions of dollars on this same land or in close proximity to it, 

Mr, WILLIS. To be perfectly frank about it, my attitude 
upon this measure would not be influenced by the mere fact 
that some land would be increased in value. I am wondering 
whether this particular amendment is of any general benefit 
to the people, whether it will be an aid to commerce and 
navigation. That is what the Committee on Commerce must 
consider and what I think the Senate must consider in pass- 
ing upon the bill. When it is urged, as it is urged very 
strongly, that since this has been recommended by the engi- 
neer, therefore it ought to be adopted, it makes me think that 
Senators urge that rather peculiarly with reference to differ- 
ent measures, depending upon whether they are interested in 
them or not, 

For example, on page 4 of this report, all of which really 
ought to be read since there has been no general explanation 
of the bill, it is noted that the Board of Engineers specifically 
disapproved that which is in the bill, and notwithstanding 
that disapproval my recollection is that the able senior Senator 
from New Jersey gave enthusiastic support tothe amendment, I 
find this language on page 4, speaking of the particular im- 
provement there under discussion—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to make an inquiry of the Sena- 
tor in that respect. It appears there are two prints of the 
bill. I notice what the Senator has in his hand is not the 
copy I have. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am referring to the report which was 
drafted by the able Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
and which I have been hoping I would get him to explain, but 
thus far I have been indulging in a vain hope. In that report, 
on page 4, notwithstanding the fact that a certain improve- 
ment is provided for in that item relating to the canal from 
Beaufort to Cape Fear River, an item that authorizes and 
requires a 12-foot depth, yet the engineers say: 

There is, however, no sufficient evidence that a 12-foot depth is 
necessary at the present time to realize these benefits. While large 
barges requiring this depth operate on the waterway from Norfolk 
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to Beaufort, their operations are principally confined to the northern 
section of that waterway. The traffic which continues south as far as 
Neaufort is much more limited and 1s handled in general by smaller 
craft. The intracoastal waterways to the south of Winysh Bay carry 
an important and paying commerce on project depths of from 4 to 7 
fect. The major waterways of the Mississippi system have a project 
depth of not greater than 9 feet. 


In an improvement proposed for the Missouri River great 
stress is made that the depth of the channel shall be 9 feet, 
and yet in this little intracoastal canal, the commerce upon 
which is not at all large, but which is a tremendous conven- 
ience for the owners of private yachts and small boats of that 
sort, it is proposed that there shall be a 12-foot channel, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Board of Army Engineers say 
there is no reason for it at all. So it appears that the policy 
is when the report fits in with their ideas to accept it, but 
otherwise to pay no attention to it. The Chief Engineer goes 
on to say: 


I see no reason to doubt that the provisions of a channel 8 feet deep 
would be adequate for all present needs of this section. The saving 
made by adopting this channel instead of one 12 feet deep is $2,600,000. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ohio is discussing a matter 
in which the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sistaons) is 
very deeply interested. He had to leave a little while ago on 
account of illness. It is hardly fair to discuss it in his absence. 
If the Senator will yield, we would like to have a short execn- 
tive session and he can then conclude his remarks to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to say in response to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Kansas that I do not intend to request 
any action upon this intracoastal canal this evening. I was 
just making some preliminary observations and will try to 
discuss the matter more at length when the Senator from North 
Carolina is present. = 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Kansas for the purpose 
he has suggested. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator is prepared to 
advise me, I am wondering if he will conclude his remarks this 
afternoon so far as they relate to the Hackensack River im- 
provement, so that possibly a yote on the amendment may be 
taken? I merely ask the question because of the fact that I am 
compelied to be away from the city to-morrow. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should like to accommodate 
my friend, but I know that some Senators have gone away with 
the understanding that this matter would not be voted on this 
evening and the Senator has certainly given his constituents 
ample demonstration of his able, alert, and enthusiastic support 
of this amendment. So, I hope he will not press for a vote 
upon it to-day, because there are some observations which ought 
to be made before this item Is voted upon. 

Mr. EDGE. It is impossible for the Senator from New 
Jersey to press for a vote until the Senator from Ohio has 
concluded Lis observations. 

Mr. WILLIS, I think we had better not try to vote on it 
to-night. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
aud 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, December 15, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 1}, 
1926 


POSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 


David P. Saunders, Brush. 

Arthur I. Weaver, Creede. 

William II. Cochran, jr., Del Norte. 
Frederick H. Leach, Idaho Springs. 
Henry Miller, Manzanola. 

Charles E. Hart, Monte Vista. 
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GEORGIA 
Minnie P. Abt, Mount Vernon. 
ILLINOIS 
Edgar H. Chadwick, Ashton. 
William Ryder, Auburn. 
Frithjof T. E. Kallum, Blue Island. 
Guy W. Astell, Broadlands. 
Philip W. Maxeimer, jr., Dorchester, 
James E. Seabert, Dwight. 
John F. Gilman, Farmersville. 
Bertha Gray, Griggsville. 
Walter J, Hott, Hanna City. 
Walter A. Leigh, Jerseyville. 
Orlando H. Akin, Kirkwood. 
Milton G. Hartenbower, Lostant. 
Leslie J. Smith, Mount Auburn. 
Franklin S. Lyman, Oak Forest. 
William ©. Roodhouse, Roodhense. 
Thomas A. Brown, Sparta. 
Frances E. Tinker, Stonington. 
Frank Reed, Taylorville. 
Edward S. Bundy, Thompsonville. 
Joseph E. Shantz, Wilmette. 


INDIANA 


Charles A. Gatwood, Albion, 
Pearle Coffin, Carthage. 

Donas E. Denny, Cloverdale. 
Robert E. Black, Corydon. 

Ivan W. Blase, Cynthiana. 

Harry H. Cope, Madison. 

George H. Merritt, Michigantown. 
Ben Price, jr., Monticello. 

Floyd E. Leonard, Mulberry. 
Charles J. Wheeler, Noblesville. 
Jacob Ochs, jr, Remington. 
Charles A. Thompson, Rockyille. 
Sylvester II. Klueh, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Charles R. Jones, Summityille. 
„John C. Hinshaw, Westfield. 
Joseph E. Lewis, Williamsport. 


KANSAS 


Mark E. Mollett, Arkansas City. 
Madison Hinchman, Beverly. 
Leila C. Elliott, Coffeyville. 
Wilbur B. Morris, Bidorado, 
Harriet P. Lowell, Fall River. 
Judson M. Cramer, Gardner, 
Lot S. Hadley, Glen Elder. 
Harry W. Mudge, Gridley. 
Maude P. Evans, Hartford. 
James W. Osburn, Hepler. 
Austin Kimzey, Howard. 
Anna J. Nichols, Morland. 
Wiliam Dancaster, Richmond. 
Nellie M. Correll, Rosalia, 


LOUISIANA 


William L. Galloway, Arcadia. 
Robert B. Matthews, Castor. 
Dayid Dunn, Columbia. 
Warren W. Grimes, De Quincy, 
Joseph P. Lucas, Dodson. 
Otto S. Osterberg, Ferriday. 
Theodore F. Seiler, Grayson. 
Samuel E. Rankin, Haynesville. 
Leroy P. Fulmer, Homer. 
Arthur J. Richard, Lafourche. 
Kdward L. Mire, Laplace. 
Kate P. McDonnell, Pelican. 
Edwin H. Biggs, St. Joseph. 
William W. Addison, Springhill 
Beckie D. Coffer, Tullos, 

MAINE 


Ferdinand E. Stevens, Auburn. 
John C. Arnold, Augusta. 

Bert H. Young, Bar Harbor. 
Cleo A. Russell, Bethel. 

Henry A. Saunders, Blue Hill. 
Chandler M. Wilson, Bucksport. 
Reuel Robinson, Camden. 
Almon R. Page, Dexter. 

Ray Winchenpaw, Friendship, 
Omar J. Lombard, Guilford. 
Dana C. Skillin, Hallowell. 
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Preston N. Burleigh, Houlton, 

Zaidee P. Campbell, Jackman. 

EHsworth W. Sawyer, Kezar Falls. 

Albert A. Weatherbee, Lincoln. 

Leonard O. Meader, North Berwick. 

Philip F. Stone, Norway. 

Edward I. Waddell, Presque Isle. 

Harold N. Libby, Richmond. 

Harry N. Ferguson, Sanford. 

Joe P. Davis, South Berwick. 

Thomas R. McPhail, Thomaston, 

Wiliam C. Flint, Waldoboro. 
MICHIGAN 

Charles F. Waldie, Bancroft. 

Robert Ryan, Bronson. 

George H. Batchelor, Buchanan, 

Heury E. Cowdin, Carson City. 

George A. Mason, Cedar. 

Euretta B. Nelson, Climax. 

Benjamin B. Gorman, Coldwater, 

Charles H, Haley, Coleman, 

Asa B. Freeman, Durand. 

Louis Gee, Farwell. 

Ernest E. Yerdon, Fenton. 

Edna Donohue, Gregory. 

Irvin B. Dayharsh, Hart. 

Henry F. Voelker, Ionia. 

Walter G. Rogers, Lansing. 

William C. Truman, Luther, 

George H. Steadmun, Lyons. 

Rolland M. Krise, Marcellus. 

Claude W. Till, Mears. 

Edward F. Blake, Middleville. 

Fred W. Holmes, Milford. 

Milan A. Smith, Morenci. 

Augus G. Grayson, Pellston. 

Harold T. Hill, Pentwater, 

Thomas S. Scupholm, Port Huron, 

Charles T. Fillmore, Quincy. 

James V. Baker, South Lyon. 

George Q. Brace, Sparta. 

Mary E. Swinson, Spring Lake. 

Fred E. Pomeraning, Trenton. 

Enoch J. Andrus, Utica. 

Christopher J. Bristow, Van Dyke. 

Fred Lutz, Warren. 

William R. Bryce, Yale. 
MISSISSIPPI 


William F. Elgin, Corinth, 
David H. Foresman, Electric Mills. 
George T. Mitchell, Guntown. 
William D. Woods, Houston. 
Walter L. Goodman, Inka, 
Ocran C. Elliott, Nettleton, 
Arthur L. Stanford, Ripley. 
William A. Shelby, Rosedale. 
Fred H. Powers, Starkville. 
Key R. Hodges, Wesson. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Herbert E. Walbridge, Enfield. 

NEW JERSEY 
Frederick R, Dixon, Bellemead. 
Alun W. Knowles, Budd Lake. 
Duniel A. DeVries, Carlton Hill. 
Clifford R. Bower, Columbus, 
Sadie E. Johnson, Fort Hancock. 
August Graf, Hoboken. 
John G. Rhinesmith, Midvale. 
Lillie Conover, Northfield. 
Everett N. Crandell, North Hackensack. 
Henry R. Parvin, Ramsey. 
Charles H. Wilson, Swedesboro. 
Luther S. Van Fleet, Three Bridges. 
Catherine De Bue, Vauxhall. 
Howard E. Atkinson, Whitesbog. 
Richard Van Iderstine, Wyckoff. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Jonah F. Deaton, Aberdeen. 
Riley W. King, Candler. 

Vernal Freeman, Chimney Rock. 
Lola A. Carter, Jackson Springs. 
Atlas D. Griffin, Peachland. 
Wiliam B. Duncan, Raleigh. 


John W. McLean, Rowland: 
John H. Williams, Rutherfordton. 
Ernest B. Satterwhite, Sanatorium, 
Ross Matheson, Taylorsville. 
Charles A. Bland, Wadesboro. 
Calvin Y. Holden, Wake Forest. 

OREGON 
George D. Wood, Brookings. 
Joseph B. Wheeler, Cochran. 
Drusilla M. Crance, Cornelius. 
Roy C. Hale, Echo. 
Irwin D. Pike, Grass Valley. 
Rodrick A. Chisholm, Monroe. 
Charles B. Wilson, Newberg. 
Ora Mahoney, Oakland. 
Russell H. Sullens, Prairie City. 
Grant L. Grant, Riddle. 
Charles S. Heinline, Roseburg. 
Henry E. Grim, Scappoose. 
John S. Hudson, Troutdale, 
George L. Edes, Yoncalla, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

James M. Graham, Alcolu. 
William J. Galloway, Dillon. 
Joseph G. Holland, Edgefield. 
Everett ©. Rye, Eastover. 
Walter T. Barron, Fort Mill. 
George S. McCravey, Liberty. 
Eva H. Groce, Lyman. 
Robert L. Henderson, North Charieston. 
William D. Sutton, Pageland. 
Thomas R. Ridlehooyer, Plum Branch. 
Mattie H. Graham, Pomaria. 
Horace M. Watkins, Ridge Springs. 
Maebelle Orvin, St. Stephen. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles B. Crawford, Cabincreek. 
Valentine Hatfield; Delbarton. 
Godfrey B. Beebout, New Cumberland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspar, December 14, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer : 


Our heavenly Father, truly Thy love is the greatest thing in 
all the world, It flows from the heart of the universe, which is 
God! May we not be deceived by its abundance, or grow 
weary of our responsibility. Thou dost require of us righteous- 
ness, personal integrity, and charity. While duty does not 
always come easily, do Thou help us to accept its compulsion. 
Bless us with the assurance that righteous duty bravely per- 
formed brings its reward with no lasting regrets. May we seek 
Thy will, do our best, and trust Thee to the end. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


CYRUS 8. ANDREWS 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2855) for the relief of 
Cyrus S. Andrews, and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 2855. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Cyrus 
S. Andrews, who was a private in Company H, One hundred and forty- 
fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a private of said compauy and 
regiment on the 26th day of June, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, my reason for calling up this bill 
in this manner is this: The bill was introduced by me in the 
House and by my colleague, the late Senator Cummins, in the 
Senate. On the 30th of April last the bill II. R. 5606 wus 
passed in the House. Just before adjournment Mr. Cummins's 
bill, S. 2855, was passed in the Senate. What the Senate should 
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haye done was to have pussed the House bill. In this case both 
Houses passed the same bill, identically the same even to the 
commas, but the effect was as if no bill had been passed. Per- 
haps the more proper procedure now would be for the Senate to 
pass the House bill, but as Mr. Cummins is dead I am asking 
the House to pass the Senate bill, so that this legislation, 
against which no objections were raised in either House, may 
become law. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

JUDGES’ SALARY BILL 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 303 


Joint resolution to correct a misnomer contained in the act to fix the 
salaries of certain judges of the United States 


Whereas Congress baving by the act of May 28, 1926, changed the 
name of the Board of General Appraisers to that of the United States 
Customs Court’; and 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate prior to May 28, 1926, 
entitled “An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United 
States, which bill passed the Senate on May 6, 1926, whercin the 
judges of the United States Customs Court were designated as the 
Board of General Appraisers, that being at that time the correct name; 
and 
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Whereas the Senate bill passed the Senate in that form and has | 


aince passed the House of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, ete., That the act of December 13, 1926, “An act to fix 
the salaries of certain judges of the United States,” be, and it is hereby, 
umended, by striking ont the words To each of the members of the 
Board of Generul Appraisers, which board” and Inserting in leu 
thereof the words “To the chief justice aud associate justices of the 
United States Customs Court, which court.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania if he is not willing to strike 
out the whereases. They are not n part of the joint resolution, 
and we never leave them in. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thought it was wise to put the whereases 
in, because it shows clearly the state of the legislation and 
the reasons for its present condition. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We never show the reasons for legis- 
lation in the legislation itself. I am not going to object, but 
I hope in the interest of orderly legislation that they will not 
remain in, We do not need them, and the legislation speaks 
for itself, 

Mr. GRAHAM, I thought it would facilitate the passage. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They have been read to the House. I 
shall not object, but I hope that I will have an opportunity to 
move to strike them out. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman why it was not offered as an amend- 
ment when the House had the bill up? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I will say frankly that the reason 
that we did not want to amend the Dill, because by so doing 
we might delay the passage indefinitely and perhaps defeat it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Does uot the gentleman think that is 
au unfair position? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
about it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, Under an order of the 
House the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD, Mr. Speaker, I am always grateful to the 
House for ity kindness and courtesy, I am not feeling very 
well this morning and do not believe that I could properly 
present the grave subject that I have to offer. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time which was so courteously yielded 
to me for this morning may be afforded me to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed to-morrow under the same 
conditions that were granted to-day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed Senate bill of the fol 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested; 


I do not think so; I sce no unfairness 


I am compelled to object for the 


Reserving the right to object, I will ask | 
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S. 2021. An act to provide for weekly pay days for postal 
employees. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following orders: 


Ordercd, That the impeachment proceedings against George W. 
English, late a Judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Minois, be, and the same are, duly dismisacd, 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to communi- 
cate the foregoing order to the House of Representatives. 


The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. HALE and Mr. McKetrar members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition 
of useless papers in the executive departments,’ for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the General Accounting Office, 

SENATE DILLS REFERRED 

Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 244. An act for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 597. An act for the relief of Morgan Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

8. 2021. An act to provide for weekly pay days for postal 
employees ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

S. 3423. An act authorizing the removal of the Bartholdi 
Fountain from its present location and authorizing its reerec- 
tion on other public grounds in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

§. 4403. An act granting the consent of Cougress to the board 


| of county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to con- 
| struct a free overhead viaduct across the Mahoning River at 


was | 


Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Cramron], in charge of the appropriation bill, under- 
standing that the gentleman from Nebraska would occupy 15 
minutes, has just stepped out of the Chamber, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speuker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 


| (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the Department of 


the Interlor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MICHENER 
in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill of which the Clerk will report the title, 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 14827) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and fur other 
purposes, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Newlands project, Nevada: For operation and maintenance, $125,000; 
continuation of construction, $64,000; in all, $189,000: Provided, That 
no part of this amount shall be available for the reconstruction of the 
Truckee Canal unless a contract u form approved by the Secretary of 
the Interlor shall have been made with the Truckce-Carson Irrigation 
district providing for the payment of the reconstruction cost; Pro- 
tided further, That the appropriation of $245,000 made available by 
the act of June 5, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 415), and reappropriated for the 
fiscal year 1926 by the act of March 8, 1925 (48 Stat. p. 1167), shall 
remain available for the fzenl year 1928 for use for drainage pur- 
poses but only after execution by the Truckee-Curson irrigation dis- 
trict of an appropriate reimbursement contract satisfactory In form to 
the Secretary of the Interior and confirmation of such contract by 
decree of a court of competent jurisdiction and final decision on all 
appeals from such decree. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, on page 65, line 18, after the 
word “all,” I wish to offer the following amendment: 


Insert “$50,000 for Investigation for feasible survey sites on the 
Carson and Truckee Rivers" and change “ $189,000" to “ $229,000," 


The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman kindly send his amend- 
ment up in writing? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I will do that, yes; but in the meantime E 
shall speak upon the amendment. On June 17, I think it was, 
1902, the reclamation law was passed. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the amendment the gentle- 
man offers is somewhat complicated, and I think he should sub- 
mit it in writing. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I intend to put it into writing and I shall 


0 80. 

3 The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama object 
to the debate before the amendment is presented? . 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I would like to know what it is about. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Then I offer the pro forma amendment and 
will later send up my amendment in writing. I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I am doing this with the idea 
of bringing to the attention of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations having in charge 
appropriations for the Interior Department certain items of 
importance to my State and to the well-being and future 
development of the Newlands reclamation project. As I started 
to say, the bill establishing the Reclamation Bureau was passed 
on June 17, 1902, Senator Newlands was the author of that 
bill. One of the first projects introduced under that bill was 
the Newlands project located in Churchill County, comprising 
over 60,000 acres and settled by the most splendid people to be 
found anywhere. At that time there were old water-right 
users located in the neighborhood and adjacent to the new 
lands put under cultivation since the inauguration of the 
project. From 40 to 75 miles upstream there were also old 
water-right users, first in the neighborhood of Dayton and 
higher up the stream in what is called the Carson Valley. A 
friendly suit was started a short time after the institution of 
this project by the Federal Government, and Senator Newlands 
would turn over in his grave if he knew that this suit had gone 
on and on for the past 13 years and had cost the water users of 
these streams upward of $100,000; that it is the intention of 
certain overzealous officers of the Justice Department and the 
Reclamation Bureau to forever prevent these upstream users 
from obtaining adequate water supply in the only possible way, 
namely, upstream storage. Further than that, these old water- 
right users on the lower reaches of the river, located many 
miles downstream, have the privilege not enjoyed by water 
rights of equal date above Lahontan Reservoir, of taking out of 
this reservoir a sufficient amount of water to carry them over 
the low period of the stream, namely, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Both these water-right users—both these classes of 
farmers—to start with had the same rights, but the Govern- 
ment stepped in and gave an additional right to the old rights 
below the reservoir, namely, the privilege of using water out 
of this reservoir, which in the nature of things could not 
have been given to ranchers located near the head of the 
stream. 

I desire to see every acre of land under the Newlands project 
have a proper amount of water. These settlers have come upon 
the project in good faith and in most instances have spent the 
better part of their life in clearing off the greasewood and 
sagebrush, leveling the land and putting it under cultivation. 
No one of right mind could deny to these settlers the proper 
amount of water for the full irrigating season to mature any 
and all crops grown in this latitude. To do other than this is 
not my purpose. 

This amendment I propose to offer will cause an investiga- 
tion of the two streams, the Truckee and the Carson, with the 
idex of finding out if there is not some way that upstream 
storage can be brought about, so that the old water-rights’ 
users on the Carson River would at least at their own expense 
be able to store water and have as good a water right as the 
men 75 miles down the stream, who came into the country 
even later than they did. 

This has all been brought about by the Government and 
through a friendly suit which was to cost the water users on 
these streams not a penny. I spoke to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] briefly and asked him the possibility 
of such an amendment. He says that a supplemental estimate 
would have to be made. That is true. The same sort of 
argument will be used against this appropriation as has been 
used against the appropriation for the construction of a dam 
on the Walker River, and this brings up another question and 
problem on the same subject. On pages 147, 148, and 149 of the 
hearings it will be seen that the consulting irrigation engineer of 
the Indian Department, instead of telling the chairman of this 
subcommittee the things he should have told him, he went into 
the legal phases of the matter and told him what would result 
if a certain suit was settled in a certain way. He did not 
tell the gentleman from Michigan that this Walker River 
during the month of July, August, and September contains 
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little or no water. He did not tell him that if all water rights 
acquired by the old settlers by “application and beneficial 
use” during the years from 1851 to 1871, before the Indian 
reservation was even established, were disregarded and the 
water allowed to go down to the Indian reservation, it would 
not reach the Indian reservation during the months of August 
and September of some years and would never be sufficient to 
irrigate more than the 1,800 acres now under cultivation on the 
reservation. In other words, a Member of Congress and two 
Senators from the State have a whole lot less influence on the 
floor of this House than a consulting engineer of the Indian 
Department or a member of the Indian Rights Association or 
a member of the Association for the Protection of Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. f 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended for 
one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Following the statement 
the gentleman just made in respect to the influence of two 
Senators and one Representative being so little, I ask the 
gentleman if that is not the exact intent of the whole Budget 
system, 

Mr. ARENTZ. In some cases that is very true. It all 
depends whether you can get under the skin of certain mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations. If you can not, you 
lose out; and if you can, fine and dandy. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman says the wit- 
ness did not tell what he should have told. Is it not a fact 
that, if he had told what he should have told, he would have 
been separated from the service of the Government? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Apparently this witness told exactly what 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Attorney General 
wanted him to tell, and did not tell anything else. I would 
have liked him to tell the story as it was shown to him this 
summer when he was on the ground, but nothing of that sort 
happened. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
lias again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not clear and would 
be very glad to have the gentleman advise me as to the pur- 
pose of the amendment. Is the purpose of the survey which 
the gentleman suggests in his amendment to give additional 
water supply for the present Truckee project, or for the waters 
known as the Spanish Springs project, or this Walker River 
situation which has been discussed in the Indian bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The first amount appropriated for the 
Spanish Springs matter was $500,000. There was no objec- 
tion apparently from the people on the Truckee River toward 
this appropriation, 

Since that time there has been a great deal of opposition 
because the water—— _ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I asked the gentleman a 
direct question as to what was the purpose of his amendment, 

Mr. ARENTZ. So as to fulfill the promise made by the 
Government to the people at Fernley and those on Swingle 
Bench to give them water through the irrigation season. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the so-called Spanish Springs? 

Mr. ARENTZ. No. I am not saying anything about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The existing project? 

Mr. ARENTZ For upstream storage. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How does that tie in with the Walker River 
situation for which there was an appropriation of the current 
year of $10,000? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I merely mentioned the latter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Just to get the committee in wrong? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oh, no; not that at all. The idea is this: 
You cut out the Spanish Springs appropriation and you have 
left nothing in its place. The Government made a promise to 
the people of Fernley and Swingle Bench to give them water 
during the season, They do not now have water, and upstream 
storage will give that water. This investigation will determine 
whether or not there is feasible upstream storage and when 
they begin to store it they first will supply the Fernley people 
and Swingle Bench people and have sufficient to supply the needs 
of the Truckee Meadows people as far as the Truckee River is 
concerned. In the nature of things both the Truckee and the 
Carson Rivers are tied into the Newlands project. I want jus- 
tice done to both classes of settlers. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is hardly fair 
to the committee. The committee has never treated the gentle- 
man in a way that would justify his feeling. Such discussion as 
I have had with the gentleman this session in relation to the 
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matter now preseuted has been of a most fragmentary nature, 
certainly not of a nature to give an impression of what it is 
about. 

As a matter of fact, I do not now recall having a discussion, 
but as the gentleman says we did, I suppose we did. I suppose 
I did suggest to him that he should bring up the matter through 
the bureau so the committee might have before it their views 
upon it. The situation upon the Newlands project is a compli- 
cated one. It is an old project which has been in a more or less 
unsatisfactory condition; the conflict of rights has been consid- 
erable, but I am very frank to say I have not a clear understand- 
ing as to all of the conflicts. The gentleman made some reference 
to the Walker River in n portion of our hearings. The gentle- 
man had a bill passed authorizing the expenditure of $10,000 
to investigate and determine the feasibility of the construction 
of an irrigation dam on the Walker River, Nev., aud involved 
in. that was some question as to the relative rights of the 
whites and Indians, and the manifest desire that if the project 
is developed that it should be developed at the expense of the 
Indians, the Federal Government, or anybody except the white 
settlers who are most concerned. When that bill eame through 
I endeayored to have language which would permit the investi- 
gation but leave open the question as to who would pay for it, 
and in the course of our hearings this year I asked for some 
information as to the progress of this investigation. Now, I 
understand, that has nothing whatever to do with the amend- 
ment now before us. 

Mr. ARENTZ. There has been no amendment offered. I 
have the amendment right here, and I will say that I have a 
high regard for the gentleman from Michigan. My remarks are 
directed against an unseen force in the bureaus which I seem 
unable to reach, a force greater even than that of the Cabinet 
members who direct them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks for 
three additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amendment now before us provides for 
$50,000 for a survey for an additional water supply. The bill 
as reported provides for a certain additional supply through the 
enlargement of the Truckee Canal, and so forth. 

There is in the bill a general appropriation for surveys and 
inyestigations. Some portion of it could be set aside. I fail 
to see why, even if the item is approved, as much as $50,000 
would be needed. In view of the fact that no one here has 
any information about it except the gentleman from Nevada, 
it seems to me that it is an item that might very well be 
deferred until there could be an opportunity for investigation 
of its merits and a consideration of just what the effect is going 
to be upon the obligations of the Government and upon the 
obligations of these different units that are involved. ‘There- 
fore, although I would be delighted if we can meet with the 
yiews of the gentleman, I think it would not be advisable to 
hastily inaugurate this legislation, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, the remarks I made pre- 
viously were made eutirely under the time given me under 
the pro forma amendment. I now offer the amendment I 
originally intended to offer. 

So far as Mr, Reed’s testimony that I referred to is con- 
cerned, the engineer of the Indian Bureau was asked as to the 
necessity of a certain amount of money for irrigation on 
the Walker River Reservation, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection from the gentleman 
from Nevada, the amendment offered will be reported for the 
information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARENTZ: Page 65, line 18, after the word 
“all,” insert “$50,000 for investigation of the Carson and Truckee 
Rivers; in all, $239,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the gentleman 
from Nevada may proceed for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Reed was asked certain questions re- 
garding this item of two thousand-odd dollars for the Walker 
River Reservation, but instead of answering the questions he 
comes back and says, “Let me tell you something about the 
legal status of the suit.” 7 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman that that has 
nothing to do with the matter before the House. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am only answering the question. That is 
what I am doing. Mr. Reed went into the matter of this snit. 
The gentleman from Michigan certainly must have known that 
during the past summer Mr. Reed and his associates spent 
several weeks, possibly a month, investigating the conditions 
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on this stream, the Walker River, and Mr. Reed knew that if 
all the water in the stream had been turned down to the land 
being tilled upon the reservation there would not have been 
sufficient water, and there never will be without storage. But 
instead of telling you that there was not enough natural flow 
to irrigate the Indian lands, let alone nothing to irrigate 10,000 
acres, the amount contemplated, he, Mr. Reed, told the com- 
mittee that until the suit is settled there should not be an 
appropriation for a dam to create a reseryoir, or words to 
that effect. 

Now as to this amendment. This amendment, if passed, 
will cause an investigation of the Carson and Truckee Rivers, 
two rivers the waters of which go to make up the necessary 
amount of water for the Newlands project. There is not 
enough water either for the Fernley bench or the Swingle 
bench, without additional storage, and since it can not be 
Spanish Springs Reservoir the only alternative is upstream 
Storage. To settle all conflicting interests, to dispense justice 
in the only way possible aud to make good on a pledge 
made Fernley settlers the Government should treat both 
streams alike. 

Mr. STEVENSON, What is the necessity for the water? 
What is produced in that area? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Potatoes, Heart of Gold meions, grains, sugar 
beets, alfalfa, and many other things; and without this water 
I will say to the gentleman that you can not irrigate during 
the complete irrigation season. You will have sufficient water 
on both streams above Lahonton as long as the natural flow 
is sufficient; not for the entire season. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am through, so far as my statement is 
concerned, 

my CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Owyhee project, Oregon: For continued investigations and commence- 
ment or continuation of construction, $2,000,000. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out that 
paragraph, I am not particularly sanguine that it will be done, 
but I want to call the attention of this House to the fact that we 
are haying great labor among us, the statesmen of this country, 
to find out how to deal with the surplus agricultural production 
of this country, especially in wheat and corn and cotton and 
other things; and yet, every year we are appropriating mil- 
lions of dollars—and this is one of the examples of it 
$2,000,000 for commencement and continuation of construction 
of irrigation projects. : 

What is the purpose of it? Merely to bring under culti- 
yation lands that God Almighty did not provide for in order 
to increase the overproduction, for which they then want us 
to appropriate two or three hundred million dollars a year 
to take care of. 

It seems to me that the statesmen who are running this 
country and who are managing this great irrigation business 
ought to collaborate a little with those who are trying to 
find out what to do with the surplus and stop spending the 
people's money to develop lands in order to increase produc- 
tion and then weep on our shoulders asking us to do some- 
thing contrary to the Constitution of the United States to 
deal with that overproduction that is made. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LOWREY. I was just waiting my turn to add to the 
speech the gentleman has made, It is also true that we are 
turning out square miles of land that can not be retained 
under cultivation because the farm people are leaving the 
farms and going to the towns, and agricultural interests 
languish because of overproduction; and yet we are endeavor- 
ing to put taxes upon every Congress for bringing new lands 
into use in the place of these old lands. Many of these old 
lands are richly productive and can be carried right on with- 
out taxation to make them productive. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman has made his speech in 
my time. [Laughter.] 

Now, this whole business is an unnatural thing. I know 
the gentlemen from the arid West are always asking for it. 
But, take the experience of the Federal land bank at Spokane, 
Wash. When we stimulated the production of wheat every 
farmer in Montana plowed up the prairie and sowed wheat, 
They went out and borrowed money, and were likely to have 
water-logged the Spokane bank. 

They made one or two crops, and then asked for an appro- 
priation to give seed to them because they were drought 
stricken. I rode a whole day on the Great Northern Railroad 
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last year, going across that country, where I saw the farm- 
houses in that country shut up and the people gone and the 
land reverting back to its natural condition, a condition repre- 
senting a pasturage country, a grazing country, with the 
buffalo grass destroyed for several years because of this inter- 
ference with the provision that nature had made. Then we 
got out there and we found down in the great bend of the 
river, or the big bend or some such name, that they had 
concluded that while it was a good grazing country they 
could improve on the Almighty and they got irrigation out 
there; they irrigated it and they were going to make it a 
Garden of Eden again to put Adam and Eve in. What hap- 
pened? It ran all right for one or two years—and, by the 
way, they borrowed the money from the Federal land bank at 
Spokane in order to develop all those lands—they got it loaded 
up with that, as well as with northern Montana, and in about 
two years the alkali began to come up and the irrigation of 
that wonderful territory resulted in its absolute destruction 
for agricultural purposes, and a large part of it for any pur- 
pose, because, we were told out there, that when the black 
alkali comes to the top it means a desert forever, and they 
could not utilize it, but that in the territory where the white 
alkali comes to the top by withdrawing their irrigation and let- 
ting nature reassert itself that in the course of time it will 
come back to be worth something. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. We are all the time, as I say, being im- 
portuned to spend enormous sums of money for the develop- 
ment of territory in a way that the Almighty has not provided 
it should be developed. In that way we increase our over- 
production, and we are then expected to devise some means 
to take care of the overproduction and thus add a burden to 
the Treasury of the United States, and I think it is about time 
we stopped it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. SINNOTT, and Mr. WINGO rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did the Chair understand the gentle- 
man from South Carolina to say his amendment was a pro 
forma amendment? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the pro forma amendment will be 
withdrawn, and the Chair will recognize the chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, if it is to be discussed, 
I will let it stand as a motion to amend by striking out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I misunderstood. I supposed there was a 
motion to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I stated it was a pro forma amendment, 
but we will let it stand, the gentleman from Michigan can 
discuss it, and we will take a vote on it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am willing to forego my speech if the 
gentleman will withdraw his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment has been withdrawn by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINGO. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
strike out the last word, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, my good friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] is a very able lawyer and he is 
really a statesman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am a better farmer than I am a 
lawyer. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says that he is a better farmer 
than he is a lawyer, but I am going to prove he is not. His 
speech demonstrates that he is not a very good farmer. If 
he were as good a farmer as he is a lawyer, or if he knew 
as much about farming as he does about the law, he would not 
have made that speech. He based his whole protest against 
irrigation upon a fallacy, and he is not the only farmer who 
sometimes is misled on that. He takes the position that you 
have too much productive land under cultivation now because 
you have an agricultural surplus. Gentlemen, the trouble is 
not have you a surplus of agricultural production, but the 
trouble of it is that whatever temporary surplus you may 
have is handled in such a way as to depress the value not 
alone of that surplus but of the entire production. Think of 
the consumption of the world and of the United States of agri- 
cultural products. I will take cotton, in which my friend is 
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interested, because I know something about that and I do not 


know much about wheat. What about the surplus of cotton 
measured in terms of consumptive demand? That surplus does 
not represent a six months’ supply for the world. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not think the gentleman is entirely 
familiar with the figures. The average consumption is 
21,000,000 bales a year. Last year this country made 17,000,000 
bales, in round numbers, and the balance of the world, 9,000,000 
bales, making 26,000,000 bales. That was 5,000,000 bales extra 
and this year the world will make 28,000,000 bales, witich is 
7,000,000 bales extra, which represents 12,000,000 bales and is a 
little more than a six months’ supply. 

Mr. WINGO. But the trouble is that the gentleman has 
added up the surplus of the two years, and there are a good 
many farmers like he is. 

Mr. STEVENSON. We have accumulated it in two years, 
have we not? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is demonstrating that he 
knows a lot about the law, but not much about mathematics. 
I am talking about the normal surplus. Now, I understood 
the gentleman to state that the average consumption was 
21,000,000 bales. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is right. 

Mr. WINGO. How much did we produce this year? Eight- 
een million bales. 

Mr. STEVENSON. With 9,000,000 bales produced outside, 

Mr. WINGO. All right. The gentleman includes what is 
incorrectly included when they break the price of cotton. They 
include the nonspinnable cotton. I say that if the gentleman 
will go to the Agricultural Department, or if he will ask any 
spinner in the United States, he will be told that ordinarily; 
and that never before this year have we had a surplus of 
cotton that represented more than a three-months’ supply. 
This year we have the surplus increased, with what they had 
last year of spinnable cotton, that may represent not to ex- 
ceed a six-months’ supply for the world. Now, is it not a sad 
commentary on our marketing system that we have not the 
marketing machinery to store up a surplus? Is not a surplus 
necessary? Whenever you have a shortage what happens? 
You have unsettled prices and you pay an enormous toll. It 
is to the interest of the cotton farmer as well as to the cotton 
spinner to have orderly marketing and stability of prices so 
that the farmer may be sure at all times that he will get a 
price that is fair, that is profitable, and that business may be 
upon an even keel, because you know the market will be 
steady and that the production will be steady. Suppose you 
do have a surplus of a few hundred million bushels of wheat 
in a year? If we handle that properly it will be an insurance 
against the certain shortage that will come, generally, the next 
year, or, anyway, the next year after that. 

What we want to do is not to tell the farmer to quit pro- 
ducing anything; but the problem which confronts agriculture 
is how to handle what it does produce in such a way as not 
to break the price, unsettle the markets of the world, and 
leave agriculture languishing, something in which the business 
man, the lawyer, the railroad man, and everybody else has a 
selfish interest. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. The question of surplus entirely aside, is it 
not true that we have a great deal more cultivable land now 
than we are cultivating and that we are turning it out rather 
than utilizing it? 

Mr. WINGO, Oh, yes; whenever a cotton farmer or a wheat 
farmer comes to the end of the year and he does not receive 
enough out of the proceeds of the crop which he has grown 
to pay for that crop, but has a deficit, he is financially unable 
to produce the next year’s crop, and there is land lying out 
because he is unable to cultivate it. 

The plea I am making is that it is not overproduction that 
plagues the farmer, but it is our faulty marketing system. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the farmers 
of the West will be greatly interested in knowing that the attack 
on reclamation is started in the House of Representatives by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] and the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson] in the midst of 
talk about a union between the South and the West to solye 
the agricultural problems of this country. 

There were two statements made by these two gentlemen that 
both illustrate very clearly indeed how much credence and 
weight should be given to what they have said. The gentle- 
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man from Mississippi speaks about the burden of taxation on | such mills could be established all over the country, it would 
the people of this country to carry on reclamation, evidently be a great help to the producers. What is the gentleman going 
being ignorant of the fact that the cost of reclamation is not to do with respect to helping Doctor Burgess get this appro- 


met by taxes on the people but by the sale of public lands and 
oil royalties, very largely in the Western States benefited most 
directly by reclamation. 

The gentleman from South Carolina stated that for one day he 
traveled across the State of Montana on a train and that makes 
him an authority to speak—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I did not say that. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT (continuing). To speak in regard to what 
happened in the State of Montana during that period leading 
into the war when there was a rapid expansion in the raising 
of wheat. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an illustration of what we are con- 
fronted with in the development of the Western States. It is 
true that for a period running into the war there was too 
rapid expansion in the raising of wheat in Montana and that 
some lands were plowed that it is now known should not have 
been broken. Some areas should have been kept for the rais- 
ing of natural forage in connection with the livestock industry. 
But it is also true that within the last month Montana went 
into the International Livestock and Grain Show at Chicago 
and took first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
places in white spring Wheat. 

It took first and second places in flax, and on early oats it took 
first to fourth. On hard red winter wheat it took first place. 
Last year Montana took the sweepstakes on wheat from all the 
States and Canada. I will not enumerate all, but this proves 
that the Montana wheat lands, with the exception possibly of 
Alberta to the north, which has a similar record, produces the 


highest quality of protein wheat necessary to mix with all other | 


wheat for successful milling. There is no surplus of that 
kind of wheat. There is a shortage. 

So, when he is talking about Montana wheat lands, let the 
gentleman from South Carolina not get mixed up and think 
that the outstanding thing is the fact that in some dry years 
there has been a failure of crops. 


This brings me to the necessity of irrigation projects being 


developed. The question of an agricultural surplus has been 
well answered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. W1NGo] ; 
but in addition to that let us not forget that the things produced 
on the reclamation projects are not wholly or in great part 
those things of which there is an agricultural surplus. Some 
wheat is raised in rotation, but wheat is not the principal 
product of the reclamation projects. We raise sugar beets 
on these projects and we produce in this country only 20 per 
cent of the sugar that we consume, and only 42 per cent, in- 
eluding our possessions, By the development of our western 
reclamation projects we are merely advancing toward the point 
where we will be self-supporting, self-sustaining, and inde- 
pendent. We produce alfalfa, We produce beans and peas. 
We only produce wheat, generally speaking, in a necessary ro- 
tation for the proper handling of irrigated lands. Let us also 
not forget that these reclamation projects give a certain supply 
of forage in the dry years as well as in the wet years, and 
that they thus make one firm foundation for the livestock 
industry of the Western States. In the production of wool 
and mutton and beef we are not at this time producing all we 
consume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? r 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman a question about 
Montana? i 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON, There is in Eureka, Mont, a very valuable 
plant that is experimenting with wood pulp and I understand 
that distinguished scientists connected with that plant believe 
they can use by-products of the farm, such as cottonseed hulls, 
corn stalks, cane stalks, and various other wasted by-products 
to great advantage in a scientific way, I understand that 
Doctor Burgess, of the Bureau of Standards, is going to ask 
the Appropriations Committee for $50,000 for experimental pur- 
poses along this line. Can not the gentleman do something to 
help in that respect, because, for instance, there is very little 
cottonseed hulls brought in, and they are used as fillers by cot- 
ton men for their cattle and nothing else. If cottonseed hulls 
could be used in a scientific mill out in Eureka, Mont., and if 


priation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman that I am glad 
he has asked that question, because it illustrates this fact: We 
in the western country are interested in any movement of that 
kind that will be of assistance to the South, and we likewise 
want the Members who represent districts all over the United 
States to remember that the Western States are a part of the 
Union. Anything in any part of this Union which is construc- 
tive in the development of any great resource, that makes pos- 
sible the support of an increased number of families who can 
live on the American scale of living is a thing we all ought to 


| be interested in, whether we are from the North, the South, the 


East, or the West. 
In the western part of the United States these reclamation 


| projects give certain assurance of success not only to the people 


living on the project but to people in great areas of surround- 
ing country. 

Last year I was on one reclamation project of small area and 
was told by people there that each year there were brought 
into it for wintering 20,000 sheep from different parts of the 
State. The development of the sugar-beet industry and the 
production of beet tops and pulp, and, in addition, the alfalfa 


| raised in proper rotation, is making certain a supply of winter 


forage. 

So these reclamation areas are the firm foundations, I repeat, 
not only of the success of the people who live on them and pro- 
duce crops of which there is, generally speaking, not a surplus 
but rather a shortage in this country, but they are also a firm 
foundation for the success of the livestock industry, made pre- 
earious in some instances by the very drought conditions the 
gentleman from South Carolina speaks of. 

His speech gives an added reason for rather than a reason 
against the projects under development in these Western 
States. Let us get a national view of it. Let us get the idea 
that anything that develops any of the resources of any sec- 
tion of the United States we ought to be for rather than be 
quibbling about it. » 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Certainly. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The development of the re- 
sources of this great United States is not a matter of a few 
3 but of generations, and we ought to take it up with that 

ea. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I thank the gentleman; in 10 or 15 years 
from now we will have perhaps 130,000,000 people. Reclama- 
tion projects are not the development of a year. It takes 5 or 
10 years for the works to be constructed and for the soil to 
be completely conquered. It is not a matter for the moment 
but a matter for statesmanship in the development of our 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
first word of the paragraph. I was interested in the statement 
of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Lxeavirr] when he said 
that he was somewhat surprised that objections to this 
reclamation project in the debate came from a gentleman of 
South Carolina and a gentleman from the State of Mississippi. 
These gentlemen are entitled to their own views on economic 
questions, but there are a great many Representatives from 
the South who believe intensely in the sound economie prin- 
ciple of a real system of national reclamation for western lands 
and those in other sections of the country. I am one of that 
number. For a number of years I have had pending before 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation a bill seeking to 
set up a real system of national reclamation, the benefits’ of 
which would not be received alone by that section of the 
country where they have arid lands but would also embrace 
within its terms the reclaimable land of the Great Lakes 
region and some parts of New England, and that great un- 
developed domain of the Southland, which comprises some 
15,000,000 acres of the most productive lands in the world if 
they were drained of the water now upon them. The gentle- 
man from Montana said that probably the statement of the 
gentlemen from Mississippi and South Carolina was caused by 
their ignorance of the fact that the funds used by the Reclama- 
tion Service were not out of the National Treasury but from 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands in some Western States, 
That is entirely true; but the gentleman must also remem- 
ber that these funds if not applied to this particular purpose 
under the reclamation act of 1902 would be converted into 
the General Treasury of the United States. 

The position I have occupied on this question for a number 
of years, and which I expect in the next session of Congress 
to emphasize and hope to get some action upon, is the fact 
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adverted to by my friend from Colorado and the gentleman 
from Montana in his remarks, that the question of reclamation 
is not in its last analysis a local issue, but one that contem- 
plates the agricultural future of all sections of America and 
their people where there are waste lands that are available for 
real reclamation. 

In that connection, with reference to the sectional equation, 
my good friend from Montana may be ignorant of the political 
phase of the origin of the act establishing the reclamation 
system, and that is that when that bill was up for considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives in 1902 you were only 
able to pass it by the assistance of the Representatives of the 
Southern States in the Democratic Party after a caucus under 
the leadership of Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, of Alabama, and 
southern Democrats agreed to join with the western Repre- 
sentatives and pass a national reclamation bill. I remind my 
friend that even in the origin of this bill long before he came 
into public life, although we were not to participate in the 
fruits, the measure received the necessary votes from the | 
South to pass it over the objection of some other sections of | 
the country. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It may be fair to state that the Democratic 
members of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
are thoroughly behind this movement, as I said; and, speak- 
ing for myself, I am as much interested in the development 
of the southern lands and their drainage as I am in the 
reclamation of the western lands, ' 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to hear that statement by the 
gentleman, and we will remember that in the next session of 
Congress. Now, having laid the predicate, stating my position 
in general terms, I want to say that some of us are very much 
opposed to the present system of conducting the reclamation 
law in the West. I took occasion at the last session of Con- 
gress to make a statement pointing out some grave errors in 
the application of the reclamation act, which I believe would 
be vouchsafed by men familiar with the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. It there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think the original conception of the bill 
was economically sound with one exception. 

The original bill did not provide that those whose property 
was developed and who would secure the benefits of the use of 
those lands should pay any interest to the Government of the 
United States for the use of its construction funds, I think 
that was a fundamental error in the original bill. I do not 
think public funds should ever be used for ultimately private 
benefits without the Government receiving a fair measure of 
interest upon its funds while they are being used. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In my own study of the proposition I am 
convinced that the defect the gentleman refers to is the root of 
most of the troubles that the policy has experienced, because it 
gave the people who are benefited by the use of the fund the 
impression that it was a sort of gift enterprise, and all of these 
extensions and charges off I think find their beginning because 
of that fact. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am very glad to have the concurrence 
of the gentleman with my conclusion on that phase of the 
matter. When you started this system out West you had some 
areas that were really susceptible of scientific and successful 
exploitation and reclamation. It became a problem from two 
points of view—one scientific and the other political. They 
picked out some reclamation projects that were feasible for 
reclamation and promised success, and they have done fairly 
well. Then the political equation entered into it in the com- 
mittee rooms and on the floor of the two Houses, and for the 
purpose of making political capital back home there has been 
put into the construction program of the Reclamation Service 
some projects that never have been and never will be feasible 
reclamation projects, They are a waste of money. The Fact 
Finding Commission's report shows that. The fact that you 
had to pass a bill last year extending the time in which water 
users would have to pay back past due sums of money, some of 
them extending as long as 89 years, some 80 years, some 50 
years, tends to show that from a scientific agricultural stand- 
point some of these projects were not feasible. The Department 
of Reclamation, through the Secretary of the Interior, has, in 
my opinion, entered upon a real scientific program in this 
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work; that is, a 10-year program. I think that the wise course 
is to follow in the main the recommendations of the depart- 
ment and the director of that service, who know more about it, 
in my opinion, than we Members of Congress, because they are 
chargeable with that knowledge, and instead of bringing in 
subsequently in these bills new projects, some of which have 
been declared not feasible after mature investigation, instead 
of bringing in through the committee and not through the rec- 
ommendation of the department authorizations for extension 
of existing projects, I think the success of your whole recla- 
mation scheme depends upon following the recommendations of 
the department, and that that would make a much stronger 
appeal in fact. I think you should eliminate from some of 
these appropriation bills the demands of certain Representa- 
tives and Senators in respect to certain projects that are not 
feasible, and let the Department of the Interior and the Recla- 
mation Service, who are charged with the administration of 
this matter, work out a permanent, consistent, and scientific 
policy for the administration of this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
The gentleman from Montana [Mr, Leavrrr] became rather 
facetious when he said that I rode across Montana and then 
offered that as evidence that I knew what I was talking about. 
I say to the gentleman from Montana that I looked behind the 
scenes in the land banks out in that country and I know what 
I am talking about from that. I did not say that there was 
no wheat made in Montana. The Lord knows they make too 
much of it in some parts, but in that part that is developed, 
which they sold to the land bank at Spokane at about $20 an 
acre and left it on their hands, they did not make any wheat. 
They did not raise anything but Cain, and will not until they 
can get the buffalo grass to growing again. 

Mr. WINTERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Not now. What happened? The land 
bank at Spokane loaned millions of dollars on this Montana 
land covering all of what is known as the great triangle, and 


then it went broke trying to make wheat and could not. They 


loaned an immense amount of money on this reclamation land 
down in the great bend or big bend or some such bend, and the 
alkali came up when they undertook to interfere with the Al- 
mighty's arrangement of things and destroyed the value of 
that, and that got into the hands of the land banks and what 
happened? They got where they could not go any further and 
it is just as well for the people of this country to know that. 
The other banks of the country, one of which is the bank at 
Columbia, came up and put up $4,000,000 to take care of those 
things that the Spokane bank had lost, and they are going to 
lose practically every dollar of it. They did it in order to 
enable the West to go on, and the bank at Columbia, the bank 
at New Orleans; the bank at Houston, Tex.; the bank at 
Wichita, Kans.; the bank at Springfield, Mass.; and at Balti- 
more, and all of the other great eastern banks, put up that 
money because this Spokane bank had lost it upon those things 
out there that I speak about. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. And if that is not a national proposition, 
what is? I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that there is no irrigation in the great bend 
of the Columbia. It must be somewhere else the gentleman is 
thinking of. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It was called the great bend. I saw 
the records of it in that bank, plenty of them. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, These leases were on the 
dry land as I understand. : 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; but it was out there where they are 
trying to interfere with the course of nature. 

Mr. WINTER. What that land needs is irrigation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; you could not irrigate it except from 
heayen, because there is no place to get water. Now, there is 
this about it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is there any real reclamation in 
trying to put land in such a condition that when it is in that 
condition it can not produce a crop at a profit? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is the question. There is no such 
thing as reclamation there. In so far as I am concerned, I am 
not a local man. I try to legislate for the whole country. 
Nobody will accuse me of haying been narrow in this House on 
anything in this House in the 10 years I have been here, and I, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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as one of the committee, approved of the action of the 11 land 
banks that came to the relief of that bank out there in Spokane. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will 

Mr. WINGO. Have not our friends out west as much right 
now to make their land productive by putting water on it as 
you have to take your hill lands and make them productive by 
putting fertilizer on them? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; but I pay for the fertilizer out of 
my own pocket. They pay for it out of Uncle Sam's pocket, and 
that is what I object to. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that the land the gentleman from 
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fund—this reclamation fund—a part of which is made up of 
money which comes from their States. The gentlemen seem 
tongue-tied. The gentleman from Montana, who took occasion 
a while ago to lecture two gentlemen upon this floor, spoke with 
eloquence about the importance of reclamation, but when it 
comes to protecting this reclamation fund he is as silent as an 
oyster; and the same may be said of other gentlemen upon 
this floor who come from reclamation States and districts. I 
want to call attention to what the Secretary of the Interior 
has to say in regard to this particular project; and I dare say, 
if he had been called upon and asked to come before the 
subcommittee, not after the hearings had been closed but while 
the hearings were in progress; he might have made equally as 


South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] was talking about is dry land | strong statements against the projects from Idaho, which 


and that is where the financial difficulty arose. 
Mr. STEVENSON. 
made in what is known as the Great Bend project. I may 


| were put in the bill without his recommendation and without 
If the gentleman will yield, they were 


a request from the director. Yet, there was but one Repre- 
sentative from a reclamation State or from a reclamation 


have the rivers mixed up, as that is a long, big country, and | district, the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD], who, 


it was the Great Bend project. 
Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. First, I want to say there 
is not as much corn and wheat—which are in distress—grown 


on all the irrigation projects as in two townships of non- | 


irrigated corn and wheat land. 

Again, my friend from South Carolina is mistaken. There 
is no Great Bend project. The gentleman undertakes to argue 
against reclamation and the strongest point he has made is 
that a Federal land bank out in that same part of the country 
lost money during the agricultural depression by loaning money 
on nonirrigated land. Conditions with that bank are quite satis- 
factory; howeyer, under its present management, I am informed. 

My friend inveighs against human progress, He seems to 
want everything left as it was created in the beginning. 

Well, in the beginning at the end of the seventh day this 
spot was a forest; no capitol stood here, South Carolina with 
her cotton fields and factories was not on the map, As a 
matter of fact, there was not any map; and God in his wisdom 
did not put the gentleman from South Carolina here until eons 
later. 

But I am glad the gentleman takes a national view of this 
great subject of reclaiming arid lands. 

I have many times pointed to reclamation as a national asset. 
It has provided homes for tens of thousands of our citizens. 
It has given a market for the cotton factories of the South— 
for the looms of New England; for the citrous fruits of Florida; 
for the mines and factories of the Central States. We thrive 
on oysters from Baltimore and maple sirup from Vermont, 
We are a great home market for the products of every State 
in the Union. 

Regardless of all of the misrepresentations that are heaped 
upon reclamation, it is one of the wisest internal policies ever 
adopted by the Federal Government! 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Baker project, Oregon: For commencement of construction, $450,000. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I made this pro forma motion for the 
purpose of calling attention of the committee to this par- 
ticular project, particularly in view of what was said on yester- 
day relative to other projects in this bill which were nelther 
recommended by the Secretary of the Interior or the Director 
of Reclamation or by the Bureau of the Budget. On yester- 
day we passed two projects, which I understood to be new 
developments under the guise of extension of old projects, with- 
out any statement being made upon the floor to show the 
propriety or feasibility of these projects, and I am not prepared 
to say but that this project out in the State of Oregon is as 
much justified as the two projects in Idaho passed on yesterday 
without any effort upon the part of those who represent recla- 
mation States and districts to strike them out. 

I have been told that the great State of Idaho has had $26,- 
000,000 or $27,000,000 of reclamation funds up to this time, 
and projects now under contemplation when completed will 
make $42,000,000. Seme one told me a while ago that was 
more than twice the amount that had been paid in the recla- 
mation fund in the State of Idaho, whereas I am told the great 
State of Oregon has not received, up until this time, the 
amounts paid into the reclamation fund from that State in 
the way of sale of public lands and possibly royalties on oil. 
Now, I am perfectly aware that this reclamation fund does not 
come out of the general treasury, except in the indirect way 
to which the gentleman from Alabama called attention, but 
it comes from the sale of public lands and royalties on oil. 
I have been somewhat surprised that gentlemen upon this 
floor on both sides of the Chamber who come from reclama- 
tion States and represent reclamation districts seem to show 
such indifference, if I may say so, to the protection of this 


upon yesterday, arose for the purpose of offering Some criti- 
cism of this action in going into this reclamation fund and 
protesting against action taken in opposition to the recom- 
mendations of the Seeretary of fhe Interior. 

5 HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will yield in a few moments. The gentle- 
man from Alabama had something to say about the scientific 
and orderly development of this great improvement out west. 
We are all in accord with him. But, gentlemen, are you to 
take only the word of Representatives of this House, no matter 
how sincere they may be? Tell me what Representative on 
the floor of this House, whether he comes from the State of 
Idaho or the State of Oregon or the State of Montana or any 
other of these great reclamation States, knows. more about it 
than the Secretary of the Interior with all his force of experts, 
or the Director of Reclamation, Doctor Mead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. į 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. If we are going to proceed along a scientific 
way and in the proper manner mentioned by the gentleman 
from Alabama, I say this House should consult those in au- 
thority, and if they have not the information, if they are not 
sufficiently expert, then let the appointing power appoint some- 
body else to take their places, 

What do you and I know about the relative merits of any 
of these propositions? Yet we are asked to come here and 
take into consideration new projects proposed by one or two 
gentlemen upon the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and in direct opposition to the recommendation and 
the protest of the Secretary of the Interior and the Director 
of Reclamation. Let me read to you what the Secretary of 
the Interior had to say about this particular project. You 
will find it on page 435 of the hearings. He says: 


BAKER RECLAMATION PROJECT 


I have been advised by the legal force of the department and the 
Attorney General that all of the items relating to the Baker project 
heretofore enacted still impose on me the duty and necessity of de- 
termining that the project Is feasible before undertaking construction. 
After the most thorough investigations I am convinced it is not 
feasible and will not return the cost of construction within 40 years. 
Investigations by qualified men, together with a personal inspection of 
the project and knowledge gained of transportation and marketing 
facilities, length of season between frosts, convince me that probably 
100 years would be required before the Government could be reim- 
bursed even if prompt settlement were assured. Since under the law 
the Secretary of the Interior must certify to the President that a 
project is feasible, under these circumstances I have not felt war- 
ranted in proceeding with the construction of the project. If, never- 
theless, Congress desires that the project be built, I suggest that the 
necessary appropriation be made coupled with language which will 
make it mandatory for me to construct, or, in other words, language 
which will relieve me from the necessity of finding the project feasible 
or indorsing its undertaking. 


Yet in the face of that statement the committee has placed 
in this bill a proposition to appropriate $450,000 to commence 
work on this project, which we are told will ultimately cost 
$6,000,000, 

I wish to close by saying to you gentlemen from the reclama- 
tion States that this money comes out of the fund which is 
kept up and maintained by money coming from your States; 
and here are the facts stated by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Let us see whether any one of you gentlemen is going to be 


tongue-tied on this proposition and whether you will make a 
motion to strike out this proposition in the interest of the 
preservation of the reclamation fund, [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, There was no appropriation made 
for this in 1927. There was no recommendation for it in the 
Budget estimates for 1928. Yet the amount recommended in 
the pending bill is $450,000. I would like to ask the gentleman 
about the reclamation fund. Is that a fund separate and apart 
as an entirely separate fund in the Treasury? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; I so stated. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That fund, then, would stand on the 
same basis of appropriation as the permanent military post 
construction fund enacted at the last session? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say that this reclamation fund is a fund 
that represents the sale of public lands and also royalties on 
oil which come from those States where reclamation is in 
progress. In 1910, I believe it was, the Government loaned 
$20,000,000 to that fund. That is the only interest the Treasury 
has now, and that loan, I believe, is being repaid in instalments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may proceed for two minutes more. I want to ask him a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see is the ranking minority member on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and we have the right to look to him to guide 
us in these matters, proper and improper. Now, this bill was 
prepared by five members of the subcommittee. When the 35 
moguls sat around the table to pass upon the subcommittee's 
bill, did the gentleman bring this matter of the Baker project, 
against which the Secretary of the Interior has inveighed so 
forcefully, to the attention of Mr. Mappen and his committee 
and ask them to strike it out? 

Mr. BYRNS. What I said on yesterday was that when this 
matter came up members of the full committee, of course, 
not having full and complete information as to what had been 
recommended either by the Secretary of the Interior or by 
the Budget, I personally asked the question whether or not 
all of these projects were recommended, and I was told at that 
time that the Baker project was not so recommended. 

Mr. BLANTON. What I am getting at is, does the full 
committee go into these questions when they pass upon the 
subcommittee bills which we 400 other Members of the House, 
who sit here like a bunch of mocking birds, are called to pass 
upon, and assume that we have knowledge of these matters? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. This matter was fully discussed in the 
committee. The two Idaho projects were not discussed. I sup- 
pose other members of the committee, like myself, did not know 
at that time that they had not been recommended. But this 
was thoroughly discussed at that time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the full committee of 35 members 
passed upon a project which the Secretary of the Interior says 
is not feasible? 

Mr. BYRNS. Not all of them, I will say to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. WINGO. No, Mr. Chairman; I want to oppose the pro 
forma amendment, to add to what I have discussed heretofore; 
that instead of having one Appropriations Committee you have 
a group of appropriation committees. 

Each subcommittee settles the matter with no vote from the 
full committee. Here comes our good friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns], a very able member of the committee, and he 
comes in here “kicking against the pricks,” complaining about 
his own committee, when 30 of them sat down and let 5 of 
them put this “stupendous mistake,“ as he terms it, over on 
him. 

He is not as consistent as usual. I do not know anything 
about the facts he calls attention to. We were told when we 
appointed this full committee, they would be free from bias; 
that they would act as statesmen and not be misled by political 
pressure. 

They said they would be free from any political bias; that 
they would be in that rarefied atmosphere in which the ordi- 
nary Member of Congress is not supposed to be, and that they 
would get the facts and protect all of these funds. I was 
not so easily misled. I knew that as great as my friend 
from Tennessee is and as great as my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] is, they were ordinary human beings like us and that 
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they would be susceptible to the same mistaken ideas we would 
be and to the same political pressure we are. 

I am surprised, though, that in that very atmosphere the 
gentleman from Tennessee not only gives away all of his rights 
to the subcommittee to determine what the bill should be or 
should do but also advocates a strange doctrine, that “the 
king can do no wrong,” and that we should not consider any- 
thing unless some bureau chief recommends it. I have not 
been able to subscribe to that doctrine. I think it is contrary to 
the spirit of our Constitution. I say this with no ill will toward 
the present Secretary of the Interior, but he is like all of 
them. How on earth could he be what the gentleman from 
Tennessee says he is, namely, better acquainted with all of these 
things than Members of Congress? That is beyond my com- 
prehension. But if that be true, why not amend the Constitu- 
tion and abolish Congress? Why go through this useless form 
of having us pass these bills if it is sacrilegious for us to dare 
to try to pass anything unless it gets the approval of some 
bureaucrat? Surely, my friend is not going to go to that 
extreme. If he is, he had better change his party designation, 
because that is something abhorrent to every Democrat's theory 
of government. We believe the people’s Representatives should 
control the purse strings; that we should originate the policies 
and that the administrative bureaus of the Government should 
administer those policies. We believe it is the right of Con- 
gress to establish reclamation districts, and then it is the duty 
of the administrative officers to administer those districts aud 
earry out the policy that has been established by Congress. 

As to the merits of it I know nothing, but I will not sit 
silent without protesting against the doctrine which the gen- 
tleman advocates here, that it is an absolute dereliction of 
duty for you gentlemen to permit something to go through that 
has not been approved by a bureau chief. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think the gentleman = read into my state- 
ment something I did not say. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no. Did not the 5 complain about 
the fact that this was opposed by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. BYRNS. Absolutely. I was complaining that here is 
a proposition that 400 Members of this House at least, and more, 
knew nothing about. 

Mr. WINGO. Did not the gentleman go further and say 
that we did not know as much as the Secretary of the 
Interior? 

Mr. BYRNS. I said that the Secretary of the Interior had 
full knowledge of all these facts through his corps of experts 
and engineers. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to be fair to the gentleman. In other 
words, he takes the position now that we are incompetent 
to act because we have not the facilities to get information, 
but that the Secretary of the Interior, the bureaucrat, has 
facilities to get information. Since when did your committee 
lose its power to procure these facts? If the gentleman felt 
that this subcommittee had failed in its duty; if he thought 
the subcommittee had been guilty of logrolling, or if he thought 
it was yielding to the old pork-barrel spirit, why did not 
the gentleman exercise the full power of his committee and 
send for these gentlemen, let the committee have all of the 
information, and then pass that information on to the Members 
of this House? 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will permit, I just read to 
the gentleman what the Secretary of the Interior said, and if 
I had the time I could read other statements from these hear- 
ings showing what these other gentlemen, who the gentleman 
now complains were not called before the committee, had to 
say when they were called. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman begs the question. The point 
I made was that instead of taking the conclusions of the 
Secretary, because he thought the Secretary had better facili- 
ties for getting information, he should have gotten his in- 
formation first hand. If he found that the conclusions of the 
Secretary were contrary to the conclusions of the subcom- 
mittee, why did not the gentleman use the same means of 
getting information that the Secretary used and not accept the 
conclusions of the Secretary? The gentleman can call for the 
information and bring in the witnesses. Oh, no; but the 
gentleman sitting in that sacred room in there, with all of 
its mighty power, got up a kind of joint arrangement with these 
bureaucrats, that the bureaucrats and the Committee on Ap- 


propriations should run the Government, with the understand- 
ing that the committee would see to it that the Members of 
the House would sit around the House and swallow the worms 
dished out to them. It is that sort of practice against which 
I protest. It is that undemocratic theory, with which my 
friend is being inoculated, against which I protest. We find 
the gentleman from Tennessee accepting the conclusions of 
the distinguished Secretary of the Interior and not sending 
for the experts. 

Mr. BYRNS. They were before the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, well, 1 concede you said that was the 
evidence. I took your witness, now call your next witness 
and I will talk about that. 

Mr. BYRNS. Has the gentleman read the hearings on this 
subject? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I have not. 

Mr. BYRNS. Then I respectfully suggest that the gentle- 
man read the hearings and he will not make this speech. 

Mr. WINGO. I am taking exactly what the gentleman has 
said. The gentleman said there was one of them that he com- 
plained about and I am just relying upon the gentleman’s 
information. It illustrates the point I am talking about. I 
can not always even take the conclusions of the distinguished 
gentleman himself, much less the conclusions of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 1 find I am misled as to his conclusions. I 
find he did not disclose his whole case, that he called only 
one witness, and according to the gentleman's theory I ought 
to accept the conclusion of that witness without calling upon 
him to present the other evidence which he ought to offer here. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is going to be called on to 
vote upon a proposition involving ultimately $6,000,000 and 
the gentleman says he has not read the hearings and yet the 
gentleman is making a very entertaining speech, as he always 
does. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the trouble with us ordinary mortals 
of the House. We can not make ourselves understood by 
the high and mighty. For 10 minutes I have stood here 
and protested against the theory of we ordinary Members 
of the House having to accept what the bureaucrats have 
said and what the Committee on Appropriations has said, 
aud I am compelled to yote here, with this division in the 
committee, when all on earth they have given me are the 
conclusions of the Secretary of the Interior without giving 
me the evidence backing those conclusions. The gentleman's 
only protest is that you gentlemen from the reclamation States 
are showing a selfish, dog-in-the-manger policy of saying, “I 
will not let anybody else have anything out of this fund.“ 

Mr: STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Is there any division in the committee 
with reference to this provision? 

Mr. WINGO. No; the gentleman said they dare not have a 
division. 

Mr. STEAGALL. There is no motion to strike out the 
provision. 

Mr, WINGO. Oh, no; the gentleman from Tennessee just 
deliberately lectured his colleagues on the committee, and an 
innocent member like myself did not have any more sense than 
to suffer the fate of an innocent bystander by butting into the 
discussion by expressing what an individual member thought. 

Why bave this gone over here? Why did you not have it 
out in the full committee? 

Mr. BYRNS. I just told the gentleman we did have it 
before the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Why are you having-it here—— 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman ought not to make that state- 
ment. I told the gentleman we did have this matter up in the 
committee. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman answered the gentleman from 
Texas and said there was not any vote in the committee. Did 
not the gentleman say that? 

Mr. BYRNS. I said this matter was discussed in the com- 
mittee and it was—— s 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; “discussed.” That is all they do 
in the committee. The holy of holies rules that we will divide 
a thing up and the old pork-barrel rule prevails there when 
five members of a subcommittee act. They are no better than 
the rest of us Members of the House. It is a matter of “ You 
tickle me and I will tickle you, and we will ‘discuss’ it. A 
motion to strike out! Nay, nay, Pauline. We will go into 
the House and keep our record clear. We may hold up our 
hands in holy horror, but we will simply ‘discuss’ it in com- 
mittee; we dare not override our subcommittee.” To such a 


low estate has the House of Representatives fallen that even 
if we protest against the incongruity of such action we are 
lectured and we are told we are not to open our mouths We 
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certainly have the right to “kick against the pricks” even if 
we have to go along and vote like dumb animals. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman's time be extended. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, no; I am through. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a point of order, 
One amendment is not in order until the other is disposed of, 
and I rise in opposition to the motion of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. WINGO, I did not offer an amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Did not the gentleman offer a 
motion to strike out? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I opposed the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the situation is this: The geutle- 
man from Tennessee made a pro forma amendment and that 
amendment was withdrawn by unanimous consent. Thereupon 
the gentleman from Arkansas rose and was recognized. 

Mr. WINGO. May I correct the Chair? I objected to unani- 
mous consent because I said I wanted to oppose the with- 
drawal of the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the gentleman is correct, but the 
Chair was probably in error in recognizing him and permitting 
him to proceed under the circumstances. 

Mr. WINGO. I think that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad for 
the gentleman from Texas to be recognized now. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from Texas may have 5 minutes or 10 minutes, 
whichever he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment, at 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Alabama, will not be re- 
ported at this time, and the gentleman from Texas will be recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
generosity of the Chairman is very much appreciated. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my very 
affable and attractive friend from Arkansas, it seems to me, has 
made an attack upon the gentleman from Tennessee that is 
wholly uncalled for. However reprehensible the action of the 
gentleman from Tennessee may appear to be in the eyes of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the gentleman from Tennessee is 
not at all responsible, because he is simply the victim of a 
system and for that system we are responsible and nobody else. 

The gentleman from Arkansas has been here a long time, and 
occupying a very powerful position on one of the committees 
must assume his part of the responsibility. That system is this: 
You know we hear a great deal of talk about concentration of 
power at Washington and weakening the rights of the States. 
Concentration is one of the modern trends. It affects not only 
government, it affects industry, it affects commerce, it affects 
finance, it affects every modern activity. The tendency is for 
units to become bigger and more powerful with a smaller num- 
ber of units. 

That same tendency is operating not alone to bring power 
here to Washington but it is operating as the years go on more 
strongly within Washington to in turn concentrate power not in 
the hands of all the Members of a great body like the House of 
Representatives or the Senate, but the tendency is to concen- 
trate power in the hands of a few men, a few leaders, a few 
great committees. That is evidenced by the fact that a few 
years ago we adopted the plan of one Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I voted for that proposition. I was a young Member 
and did not have much experience; but I can see that that sys- 
tem of giving to one great committee the purse strings of the 
whole Nation, to control all of the departments of this Goy- 
ernment is almost, if not wholly, to give to that one committee 
the power to control this Government. . 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does it not go further than 
that. Does it not throw it into the hands of a few of that 
committee? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say that it is true in this 
session, but a session or two ago it was in the hands of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin and a few of his friends from the 
Northwest when we had a very close margin in this House. 
I will get to that in a moment. I have a high respect for the 
gentleman’s opinion on all things except party regularity. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Now, that tendency to concentrate power is as inexorable, 
unless we set our faces against it, as are the tides of the sea 
or the rays of the sun. 
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What happened? What happened when we gave up this 
power of control of appropriations? All of us know that the 
chief interest on this floor is to get money out of the Treasury 
for some particular interest or activity. We can talk about 
being statesmen and standing up for great fundamental prin- 
ciples, but when you scratch down under the surface of the 
principles nine times out of ten there is the dollar mark. Most 
of the things that affect our legislative business pertain to the 
Treasury of the United States. Whenever you give one great 
committee the power to handle the appropriations you are 
giving it control of the purse, and when you give it control of 
the purse you are giving it a control almost as great as the con- 
trol of the sword. It is the Government of the United States. 

What is more logical, what is more reasonable in carrying 
out this system of concentration after you get the power into 
one big committee, 35 men, than the result? They divide up 
into subcommittees. We were told that 35 men would pass 
upon all bills, but each man of that 35 can not know all about 
the different departments of the Government, so they naturally 
divide up into subcommittees of five. They have one on the 
Army, one on the Navy, and they are supposed to be experts 
on the Army and the Navy. What happens? Everybody that 
has anything to do with the Navy immediately begins to court 
the member of the Appropriations Committee on the Naval 
Committee, and all the little fellows that want to get salaries 
increased or the party who wants to get something for a 
shipyard in his district, everybody that has got a contract to 
build a battleship, courts the naval man, and he becomes the 
toast of the admirals and the captains and is a popular man in 
Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
thing except our speeches. 
concentrate in that respect. 

Now what happened to the Army and the Navy subcom- 
mittes happens to the Committee on Agriculture. Every or- 
ganization in the country that is interested in activities of the 
Department of Agriculture courts the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture. Now that is the system. We now have that system, 
and why is it not natural for a man on the military branch 
of the Appropriations Committee, in order to establish his 
control and power over the appropriations that come from 
his subcommittee, to say to the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
“we will take whateyer you bring out.” 

How is the man handling the military appropriations going 
to be assured when he puts his foot down and says a certain 
thing has got to go—how is he going to make it go unless he 
ean look across the table to the man on the agricultural sub- 
committee and say “we will take whatever you bring out of 
your subcommittee, but you must stand by what we do in 
reference to the military appropriations,” 

Now what happens later on? They formerly brought in 
separate bills for the Army and the Navy, and the consolidation 
was then carried up to the nth power, and then what happens? 
Our yery delectable chairman, that fine gentleman from Illinois, 
consolidated and turned several bills into one. Instead of 
having a separate bill for the Army, a separate bill for the 
Navy, a separate bill for the Department of Justice, they go 
further and consolidate two or three departments into one 
bill, and, of course. the prestige and power of the different 
members became enhanced and increased. 

Gentlemen, it is a system, Not being content with abdicating 
most of the power we had in that regard, we came along 
and passed the Budget law. The Budget law was a con- 
fession by the Representatiyes of the people that we either 
did not have the disposition toward economy or that we lacked 
the power of economy, which was evidence to the country 
that the Congress was willing to go back on all the records of 
the past and was willing to abdicate its power and trust te 
the executive departments alone in the matter of economy and 
thereby give back to the Executive control of the purse wrung 
from kings by blood and battle. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that he 
would favor and vote to repeal the Budget system and go back 
to the old system that was in vogue before the Budget was 
established? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not under- 
stand me to say that. I know that the gentleman’s question is 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


Concentration has affected every- 
[Laughter.] We are not able to 


simply propounded by a desire to draw some sort of response, 
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It is not a poetic license of which he takes advantage, but it is 
a sort of oratorical license. I recognize the gentleman has a 
right to that. The gentleman from Texas is yery much grati- 
fied that he was one of four in this House who did not vote 
for the Budget law, but I am not prepared to say without 
study just what system I would propose. However, I am 
opposed to the Budget system as it is being applied and as it 
operates to-day. I would much prefer a legislative budget, 
instead of an executive budget. The House should have a com- 
mittee on the Budget. The present system operates as a con- 
fession that the Congress of the United States, whose only 
real power lies in the fact that it has control of the purse, is 
not capable of exercising that control but has to have a Budget 
Bureau to stand over us with a club, with the Executive con- 
trolling the other end of the club, to say when and how and 
why the Congress of the United States shall appropriate money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
rose to defend the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. How many members of the Appropriations 
Committee are present now? None but the subcommittee. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I am very much indebted to the 
gentleman from Texas for his able defense. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I really am defending the gentle- 
man. It is not his fault, it is the fault of the system. That 
is a system that we have adopted, and it is going to become more 
aggravated as time goes on. 

Who legislates? The departments. We have an alien prop- 
erty bill coming up here to-morrow or the next day. I do not 
know who wrote the bill, but the bill last year was written 
by the Treasury Department. It is sent down here, and it goes 
through the committee and comes out of the committee as a 
committee bill. That sort of thing happens with the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, of which I am a member. 

We are called together when the State Department wants us 
to do something. When is the Committee on the Judiciary 
called together—and I am not making any criticism of any 
particular committee. It is generally when the Department of 
Justice has something that it wants to put over. That is our 
system, It is a perfectly natural system. Why do you want, 
to go to the trouble of thinking when you have somebody that 
is being paid to think for you? Why drive your own automobile 
when you have a chauffeur to run it for you and somebody 
is paying the bill? That is one of the natural developments. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] is not at fault. 
The House of Representatives is at fault. All of us are at fault. 
It is a system that we ourselves have created that is destroying 
the power and the influence of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America. Where is the power to-day? 
It is over yonder in the other end of the Capitol; and it is 
in the other end of the Capitol not because the Constitution 
gives that body more power but because the Senate of the 
United States, jealous of its power, dares now and then to 
stand up and defy the Executive. It dares to stand there and 
retain the full freedom of its right to debate, while in this 
Chamber those who control its destiny, being afraid of the 
power that resides among its membership, instead of having 
freedom of debate, cut off debate on great measures. As I say, 
we shall have the alien property bill in here to-morrow or 
the next day, and the report is not yet printed. Debate on 
great measures is cut off, and we are given weeks of talk on 
measures amounting to nothing. The reason that the House 
of Representatives has deteriorated is not because of the 
quality of brains that sit here in these seats, it is not because 
of the measure of ability or the intelligence of its membership, 
for I do not believe its average was ever higher in the history 
of the Republic, but it is because brains that are not used 
atrophy just as the body does when it is not used. Power that 
is not used atrophies and shrivels. The reason that we are 
becoming weak and impotent is because we are slowly com- 
mitting hari kari—we are surrendering the power to the Ex 
ecutive and to the Chamber at the other end of this Capitol. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which 1 send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 66, line 23, after the 
semicolon in line 23, add the following: “and it shall be mandatory 
upon the part of the Secretary of the Interior to carry on the com- 
mencement of such construction.” 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
a ai amendment that it is legislation on an appropria- , 
tion 5 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to be heard? : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; I should like to be heard briefly. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] only a moment 
ago read into the Recorp a statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior with reference to this Baker reclamation project, to 
be found on pages 435 and 436 of the hearings of the committee. 
After setting out his practical objections to allowance of this 
appropriation and his recommendation against its feasibility, 
after very full investigation of the facts, he uses this language, 
and I think it is very properly addressed to the judgment of 
the House of Representatives as far as this measure now 
stands, He says: 


If, nevertheless, Congress desires that the project be built, I suggest | 
that the necessary appropriation be made, coupled with language to 
make it mandatory for me to construct, or, in other words, language 
which will relieve me from the necessity of finding the project feasible 
or indorsing its undertaking, 


The facts in this case, Mr. Chairman, are for some two or | 
three years the Interior Department bill has carried an iden- | 
tical appropriation, It was in effect a mandate to the Secretary | 
of the Interior to carry out the will of Congress on this ques- | 
tion, and exercising what he claims to be his prerogative under | 
the cireumstances, he has declined to recommend its feasibility 
and declined to carry on the work of construction which has 
been authorized by Congress. Now, that presents, it seems to 
me, a rather deplorable situation, that there should be an 
impasse between the Secretary of the Interior and the Congress 
of the United States as to an appropriation bill directing him 
to do certain work, and he notifies the Congress of the United 
States in this statement which has been read that if we insist 
this appropriation shall be carried into effect despite his judg- 
ment and despite the discretion lodged in him, he wants the 
Congress of the United States to say 80 in the pending bill. 
I am merely offering those instructions to the Secretary in 
order that this question may be cleared up as to whether or 
not an act of Congress shall reach an impasse between the 
officer whose duty it is to enforce it or whether, as he suggests, 
the final judgment of Congress be to the effect that he shall 
curry on this work despite his own judgment and discretion. 
It is my opinion that the Secretary is right in his conclusions 
upon this project, but this highly unsatisfactory situation 
should be reconciled, if possible. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, without taking time to dis- 
cuss the effect of the language in the bill coupled with the 
committee report, the item now before the House accom- 
plishes all the Secretary has recommended, but without dis- 
cussing that 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask the gentleman, and I am 
sure he is a very frank-minded man, if this situation remains 
what would be the result in the future? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a developing situation, and the House 
hnas a right to anticipate, and properly anticipate, that the 
expression carried in the bill—which I will say is in a differ- 
ent form than it has heretofore been—joined with the com- 
mittee report disposes of the situation. It does relieve the 
Secretary of the responsibility he has suggested. But the 
gentleman’s amendment, going away from the merits of it, is 
legislative in character. I take it the Secretary would pro- 
ceed. Now, the action of the House in adopting the item in 
the bill directs him to proceed, but in the customary way of 
appropriation. Because the gentleman’s amendment is of a 
legislative Character I made the point of order. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order is well taken, and offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows; 


On page 66, line 23, after the colon, insert: “ Provided, It shall not 
be necessary for the Secretary of the Interior to find such construction 
feasible or to indorse its undertaking.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, that presents the question 
directly to the judgment of the House of Representatives, and 
1 think it is a matter that ought to have the serious con- 
sideration of the House. Some of you gentlemen were not 
present when we had prior debate on this question and did 
not hear the statement made by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee in reference to this Baker project. You did not hear 
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the language of the Secretary of the Interior with reference 
to it. Now, the facts are, as I understand them, that this 
1tem 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is speaking to his amend- 
ment, I understand? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no objection to that amendment. 
I think it is unnecessary, but I have no objection to it. 

Mr, BANKHBAD. I think it is necessary, I will say to the 
chairman of the committee, and for this reason. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. If the point of order is not to be in- 
sisted upon, I desire to make a point of order, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to present to this House, and 
particularly to those responsible for legislation here, to deter- 
mine whether or not the Secretary of the Interior upon this 
question of reclamation projects, whether or not the man in 
whose hands the execution of this law is directly placed, 
whose judgment is relied upon in making recommendations 
and carrying them into effect, whether or not after he has, 
after deliberation, after full investigation, determined it is not 
a feasible project it shall be put into execution, or whether 
this Congress session after session shall do the useless and 
vain thing of making appropriations to the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry on such work, he saying, and so saying to 
Congress, he will not do it unless they have requested him 
to do it. 

Now, that is the situation. It is not creditable either to the 
executive or the legislative branch of the Congress of the 
United States. We ought to have this matter clarified as far 
as possible, and it seems that it is necessary to clarify it by 
an amendment of this sort. If you gentlemen want to accept 
the responsibility of turning down the Secretary of the In- 
terior and accepting the recommendations of your committee, 
that responsibility is squarely put upon you by this amend- 
ment. The responsibility rests squarely upon those directly 
interested in reclamation in the arid regions of the West. I 
think this is an amendment that ought to be voted up or down 
without much argument. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I do not seek the floor at this time 
to in any way oppose the purpose of the paragraph that las 
occasioned this controversy, but I think it would be a very 
dangerous precedent for this committee to adopt the amend- 
ment. We have existing law covering this situation. The 
Secretary of the Interior has nothing to do except to follow 
what he believes to be existing law. Now, if we amend exist- 
ing law by adopting this amendment, I think, gentlemen, we 
will have gone a long way toward destroying the very purpose 
of the reclamation act, and we will haye thrown down the 
bars for the interjection into the question of reclamation a 
proposition that would be most dangerous. 

Much as I desire to see my friend from Oregon secure what 
he desires, yet I think that this amendment ought not to be 
attached to this paragraph, because of the danger to the propo- 
sition as a whole by incorporating it here without due con- 
sideration, without any deliberation. It is amending existing 
law and throwing down the bars, so that there is no discre- 
tion left with the Secretary, and the subcommittee of this 
House can go ahead, as it attempts to do in some cases, and 
order the construction of a reclamation project against the 
judgment of those who have in charge the execution of the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. ` We have a remarkable situation here when 
the chairman of a subcommittee will let go into a bill three 
projects not authorized by the Budget; one of them, at least, 
forcefully inveighed against by the Secretary of the Interior 
as not feasible, and aggregating $1,250,000, and have a piece 
of legislation offered from the floor to make the expenditure 
of this money for these projects sure, and neyer make a point 
of order against it. 

That is the situation. This amendment is clearly subject to 
a point of order. It interferes with the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior in passing upon such matters. Yet 
the chairman sits here in his seat and lets it go by and never 
objects to it, when he could stop it with a point of order. 

I think the time has come when we Members must pay more 
attention to these appropriation bills. We are going to have 
to look into them a little more closely, for we can not depend 
upon the judgment of our friends on this great committee 
when we find such spectacles as this on the floor of the House, 
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[Mr. Cramton]. I thought he was locking after such matters 
and keeping improper legislation out of these bills, and I have 
been following him, but I can not follow bim any more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, it is not an easy matter to 
pilot one of these bills through the House, not knowing what 
any member of the Committee of the Whole is going to sug- 
gest or from what angle an attack may come, 

The amendments that have been offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] were amendments that I hoped 
would not be offered. The first amendment was clearly sub- 
ject to a point of order, and I made the point of order. The 
second amendment which was offered, the gentleman from 
Alabama had a perfect right to offer, without my knowing 
anything about it, and, unexpectedly to me, withdrawing his 
former amendment, which, as I say, he had the right to do. 
I permitted him to go ahead with his debate on the amend- 
ment without making a point of order, saying that I did not 
think the amendment was necessary, and that I would not 
object to it. 

The amendment provides that it shall not be necessary for 
the Secretary of the Interior to find such construction feasible 
or to indorse its undertaking. Without the amendment in the 
bill that would be perfectly true. If the House adopts the 
bill just as the committee reported it, it will not be necessary 
under the reclamation law or any other law for the Secretary 
of the Interior to find its execution feasible or indorse its 
undertaking. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that be true, will the gentleman in- 
form us why is it that the Secretary of the Interior found it 
necessary to make the statement to your committee and to 
Congress that he did make? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think perhaps my statement will reach 
that point, and perhaps the thing to do is to give to the House 
now a history of this project and a statement of the situation. 


BAKER PROJECT SUPPORTED ON ITS MERITS 


I believe those Members who have been here in the last six 
years while I have had the responsibility of leadership on this 
bill will do me the justice of feeling that I work on the bill, 
and that with my colleagues on the committee we try earnestly 
to bring the bill to the House in the best shape we know how. 
Due to the fact that matters involved in the bill do not involve 
my State but involve another great section of the country, the 
House knows that I am not subject to any selfish motives in 
connection with any of these items; I am not subject to any 
political pressure with reference to these items except possibly 
in the matter of reclamation, where there is occasionally ex- 
pressed in my State and some other States some opposition to 
the development of new lands in the West. 

In my study of that question I have felt it was in the interest 
of my State and other Eastern States that these lands of the 
West should be developed. I think the development of the 
Nation comes with the advancement and prosperity of each 
section of the country. Se our committee looks at this in a 
broad way. 

Now, we are committed to a program in the Appropriations 
Committee of keeping below the Budget totals, and there has 
been no bill brought in from my subcommittee in six years but 
what bas been materially below the Budget totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTER ALWAYS BELOW BUDGET TOTAL 


Mr. CRAMTON. If our committee were to adopt the policy 
that has been suggested and should refuse to give consideration 
to any item not submitted by the Budget I do not believe the 
Budget system would last long. Regardless of the merits, re- 
gardless of whether the total is within the Budget or not, if 
we should say that no item, however meritorious, can be ap- 
proved, if we should say that an item can not receive fayorable 
consideration in this House unless it is sent here with the ap- 
proyal of a bureau chief, the House would not long stand for 
that kind of a program. 

BAKER RECOMMENDED BY DEPARTMENT 1923 


The item with reference to the construction of the Baker 
project came to the Congress in connection with the 1923 ap- 
propriations for the Interior Department. It came with the 
approval of Arthur P. Davis, then the head of the Reclamation 


Mr. Chairman, I shall ask for 10 minutes 
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Service, and there has never been before nor since a better man 
at the head of that service than Arthur P. Davis nor any man 
in whom we have had greater confidence. It came with the 
approval of the Budget and the Secretary of the Interior, and 
sitting there with those gentlemen across the table from us we 
approved of their recommendation. 

This Congress approved it. It was announced to the people 
of that section that the Baker project would be built. For- 
merly there had been the policy of appropriating more money 
than there would be in the reclamation fund and every year 
there were disappointments that work appropriated for was 
not done, but our committee adopted the policy of seeing that 
the total each year was within the amount that would be 
available in the fund; so it was understood, when an appro- 
priation was made, that the work would go ahead. We ap- 
propriated for the Baker project something like half a million 
dollars in the Interior Department bill for 1923. 


DEPARTMENT AGAIN RECOMMENDS IN 1924 


In 1924 there came before us again an item, approved by the 
Budget, approved by the Reclamation Service, and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, asking a reappropriation of 
the amount unexpended, and we acceded to their request. 
At that time Director A. P. Davis said: 


The dam site is being investigated and it is expected that right of 
way will be secured and construction work begun during the fiscal year 
1923. 


BAKER UNDERGOES THE ACID TEST 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-five was the third year. That 
year there was no estimate before us. The Reclamation Service 
in their preliminary estimate sent to the Budget asked $750,000 
for the Baker, but when obliged to reduce their estimates they 
cut out the Baker. 

That the House may properly understand the history of the 
appropriations for the Baker project, let me quote something 
from our hearings. In our hearings on the appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1925, when D. W. Davis, the Commissionér of 
Reclamation, appeared before our committee, this appears: 


Mr. Cramton. We will return, gentlemen, to one item that is not 
carried this year in the bill—the Baker project of Oregon. In taking 
up the consideration of that item, I think I should make a statement. 
I have heretofore said that it is not the policy of this committee to 
give consideration to appropriations for any new project in the 1923 
I have, however, emphasized that Congress in 1914 took from 
the Reclamation Service the authority to designate new projects and 
expressly reserved that authority to itself. The procedure has been 
to muke those designations through the appropriation bills for con- 
struction purposes. The Congress appropriated in the 1923 bill 
$400,000 for the Baker project and in the 1924 bill $500,000. The 
1923 appropriation substantially lapsed, and I understand it is 
expected the current appropriation substantially will lapse. 

As I have suggested this morning, Commissioner Davis, if, following 
the designation of a project by Congress, the Reclamation Service 
should secure new information which gives it reason to believe the 
project is not feasible, I think the service would do the right thing 
to defer action until Congress can be made acquainted with the facts, 
and then Congress may make the decision. It is to be remembered, 
however, the decision is for Congress and not for the Reclamation 
Service. The action of Congress for two successive years has been to 
designate the Baker project. No explanation has come to Congress 
from the Reclamation Service as to its failure to proceed with the 
construction of the project as instructed by Congress, or its failure to 
ask from the Congress or the Budget a further express appropriation 
for the Baker project. The committee owes it to Congress to investigate 
fully such a situation. 


The committee then had before it the results of the investiga- 
tions and reports to that time, the latest then available being 
that of the board of engineers of the Reclamation Service. 
James Munn, J. L. Savage, and C. C. Fisher, which recom- 
mended favorable consideration for the project upon certain 
conditions, all of which have been or can be conformed to. The 
annual report of the Commissioner of Reclamation for the 
year ending June 30, 1923, summarized that report of the 
engineers, and states: 


The investigation of the Baker project was completed in May, 1923, 
and the equipment and organization were transferred to other projects. 


This further appeared in those hearings on the 1925 bill: 


Mr. Cramton. There is just one question I would like to ask, Com- 
missioner Davis, and it must not be taken to forecast in any way the 
action of the committee, because I do not know my own attitude, to 
say nothing of that of the committee. But In the event that Con- 
gress—and I can speak for Congress even less than I can for this 
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committee—in the event that Congress for the third time should make 
an appropriation for the Baker project, what is likely to be the course 
of the Reclamation Service with reference to it, Commissioner Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Reclamation is willing to 
carry out any official orders to build any project, I assure you. 

Mr. Ceasrron, They would understand that if an appropriation 
was made a third time, Congress really meant it—like the man that 
was thrown down stairs finally concluded that they did not want 
him up there. 

* . . s * * . 

Mr. Davis. I can not answer for the Secretary, Mr, Chairman, but 
your question as stated should be addressed to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and not to tke bureau. 

Mr, Crastrox. Yes; you can not speak for the Interior Depart- 
ment. I do not know what will be the action of this committee or 
of Congress; but I am suggesting that the Interior Department, in the 
event that an appropriation is made the third time for that project, 
the Interior Department might well consider that Congress really 
wanted that project built and proceed accordingly, 


At the time those hearings were in progress a report from 
the Department of Agriculture upon the Baker was anticipated 
and by our insistence reached our committee before the bill 
was reported. That report resulted from an investigation of 
the project at the request of the Secretary of the Interior by 
R. P. Teele of division of land economies of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and two other oflicials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was a test such as no other Reclama- 
tion Service project has undergone. 3 

I hold in my hand a copy of that report. One of the investi- 
gators from the Department of Agriculture was R. P, Teele, 
If you will look at the Farm and Fireside Magazine for last 
October, you will find an article “ Reclamation has failed,” in 
which it is stated: 


A study of reclamation results in the United States was recently 
made by R. P. Teele, an economist in the Department of Agriculture. 
The facts and conclusions I am presenting in this article are derived 
largély from his reports, 

„ Reclamation has failed financialiy,” Mr. Teele says, “ because it has 
been pushed too far ahead of the effective demand for additional farm 


land.“ 
R. P. Teele was the man who influenced this report. It is 


not markedly opposed to the project, but it is simply along 
the lines of his theory that there ought to be no irrigation 


development at this time. If he had been called on to investi-. 


gate other projects that are now being initiated, none of them 
would have survived his acid test; but for some reason the 
Baker project was the only one which, after having been given 
an appropriation by Congress for three successive years, the 
Agricultural Department was asked to investigate and report 
upon. 

The aspect especially emphasized by this report, as may well 
be expected, is set forth succinctly in this paragraph in the sum- 
mary of that report: 
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At present there is Mttle demand for agricultural land, and improved 
farms in many established communities can be purchased for less than 
the water charges on this project. It seems probable, therefore, that 
there would be difficulty and delay in obtaining settlers. 


Teele would have turned down the Vale, the Owyhee, the 
Riverton, or aby extension of the Sun River, all of which have 
been continuously supported by Secretary Work while he has 
opposed the Baker. But Teele was not asked to investigate 
any except the Baker. 

The committee recommended and Congress approved in the 
1925 bill the appropriation for the Baker for the third time. 

MEAD INDORSES BAKER PROJECT FOR 1926 

In November, 1924, the committee had before it the estimates 
for the 1926 bill, with nothing in the estimates for the Baker. 
We had before us a press release from the office of Secretary 
Work under date of October 13, 1924, which read in part: 


Favorable reports on the economic, agricultural, and land develop- 
ment feasibility of six proposed new reclamation projects located in 
Western States have been received in the Department of the Interior 
from committees sent out months ago to study those projects. 

The projects include Vale and Baker to Oregon, the Kittitas in Wash- 
ington, the Owyhee in Oregon and Idaho, the Salt Lake Basin in Utah, 
and the Spanish Springs in Nevada. Previously these projects had 
been recommended as feasible from an engineering standpoint, but 
whether they would prove an economic, agricultural, and financial suc- 
cess for the farmers who settled on them was in doubt. 

In accordance with recommendations made by the fact-finding com- 
mittee on reclamation, investigations have been conducted on each of 
them by professors of the State agricultural colleges in which they are 
located, State agricultural officials, and local bankers, Their reports 
have just been received at the Reclamation Bureau, In the case of 
each of the projects the findings are favorable, provided they can be 
developed under the policies and methods recommended by the com- 
mittee of special advisers on reclamation. A summary of these reports, 
with the names of the members of the investigation committee, fol- 
lows: 

* 0 + * * * $ 
BAKER PROJECT, OREGON 


The committee investigating the agricultural, economic, and financial 
phases of this project consisted of Prof. G. R. Hyslop, professor of 
farm groups, Oregon Agricultural College; M. II. Lapham, associate soil 
technologist, Bureau of Soils (who was one of the investigators for 
the Department of Agriculture in 1923, above referred to); and George 
C. Imrie, frrigation engineer, Reclamation Bureau. The local com- 
mittee of bankers and business men included William Pollman, T. G. 
Montgomery, F. A. Phillips, and W. A. Stewart, of Baker, Oreg. * * * 
In its conclusions the committee finds that on a basis of these recom- 
mendations with agricultural and land settlement the project will suc- 
ceed, providing the repayment of construction charges to the Govern- 
ment is fixed at a rate of 5 per cent of fhe gross annual returns. 


In connection with those reports, Director Mead presented 


a table of economic data regarding five proposed projects, 
which 10 days later he submitted in revised form, as follows: 


Name of projects 
Items 
Baker Vale Owyhee . — Kittitas 
= 
| 1 80, 960 | 
Total irrigable (acres) „VVVVVVVVVVTFVCTCTVTTVTVTCTPVTVTPTPCTCCTCTTCTCTCCT0T0TTVTTTTTTTTTTTTT 27, 000 28, 000 : 12 5 46, 600 70, 000 
Private (acres). ...-.eeccece------e00 222 E ah etre helt 15, 000 | 24, 000 121, 560 | 30, 600 65, 000 
Public (acres) 12, 000 4. 000 18, 000 16, 5, 000 
Estimated cost of Works E477 ——— $4, 000, 000 $3, 587, 000 e $6, 404, 000 $8, 756, 000 
C AATTTTTTTTFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TV—T—T—T—VTVTVT—TVT—X—V—T—V—Z—Ä—V—V——— ons $148 $128 es | $138 4 $125 
| 
Additional acre cost of farm development $100 $150 $150 $160 $112 
Size farm unit (acres) 60-80 | 20-80 50 80 
Capital a settler will need $2, 000-84. 000 | $2, 500-$5,000 | $2, 000 | $1, 500-$7, 500 $2, 500-$6, 000 
Amount cost to develop. $4, 000-$8, 000 $7, 7, 500 000 | $6, 000-$12, 000 
Estimated acre income $37 | $40 s $50 0 
Years needed to repay construction cost 80 | 68 55 
Number new settlers needed oid 2 575 1,500 760 500 


1 New lands: full water supply. 
$ Pumping districts. 
ditch, partial water right. 

ngineer estimates cost may be $137 per acre. 
$ Estimated for dairy farm. 
Original statement 117 to 138 years. 
Based on 5 per cent of gross crop returns plan. 


No general investigation of the Baker has followed that, 
so far as our committee is advised, and that table, following 
the economic survey of the five proposed new projects and a 
year after the Teele report for the Department of Agriculture, 


In revised statement reasons given that would shorten the period 


gives the comparison of those projects as summarized by 
Director Mead for our committee. It will be realized how 
favorably the Baker compares with the proposed new proj- 
ects which haye the favor of the Department of the In- 
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terior, when it is noted that it has the largest proportion of 
public land; that while the cost per acre for the water right 
is from $10 to $23 per acre above the others, the cost for farm 
deyelopment will be from $12 to $60 per acre less, the capital 
a settler will need is the lowest, and the number of new set- 
tlers small enough to be reasonably expected adjacent as the 
Baker is to developed territory. While the cost of the water 
right runs a little higher, it is to be remembered that under 
present law that cost is payable without interest over a 40-year 
period. At the same time the cost of farm development must 
be taken care of by the settler from his own means, or if bor- 
rowed on loans at interest for a few years at most. 

The favorable attitude of Director Mead toward the Baker 
project at that time, after all these investigations by the 
Reclamation Service, by the Department of Agriculture, and 
by special commissions of economic, agricultural, and financial 
experts, was definitely expressed by him in that hearing, as 
note the following: 


Mr. Cramron. This committee went into the matter, everything that 
the department could furnish us on the situation, and as a result, 
for the third time Congress appropriated for this project by reappro- 
priating for 1925 that which was unexpended for 1924. That is, we 
made available approximately $500,000 for the current year. In the 
Budget that is before us there is nothing for the Baker project. What 
has the department done with reference to the expenditure of the 
$500,000 available for this year? 

Doctor Mean. We were confronted with the need for a modification 
of the district's boundaries, which was raised in a report prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Cnantrox. But you were aware that that report was before this 
committee when we recommended the appropriation? 

Doctor Mzap. Yes, Well, that raised a question of modifying the 
boundaries of the district that voted to pay for the project. We 
appointed a committee to make an economic investigation, and they 
made some further changes. Then we requested the district authorities 
to modify the district boundaries so they would conform with these 
reports, In the meantime we are resurveying the canal so that it will 
best serve the approved area, and I have been pressing the district to 
hasten these preparatory steps so that they can enter into a contract, 
and as soon as they do we expect to begin construction. 

Mr. Cramron. So you expect during the present year to begin con- 
struction with that $500,000? 

Doctor MEAD, Yes. 

Mr. Cramton. And why is there not any request made for 1926 for 
continuing? 

Doctor Mean. We want that reappropriated. 

Mr. Cramron. Oh, they want that reappropriated? Why is not that 
requested, then? 

Doctor Mrab. I did not know that that was necessary. 

* * $ * . . s 

Mr. Cramron, You do desire that? 

Doctor MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. Cramton. So it is the intention of the department to proceed 
with that? 

* > . * * * . 

Doctor Meap, I want to correct the earlier statements and say that 
we did put in a request to the Budget Bureau for an appropriation— 
a request for $750,000 for the Baker project. 

Mr. Cramron. Your original statement, then, your preliminary 
budget, gave it as their opinion that $200,000 would remain as the 
unexpended balance of the 1925 appropriation, and then you contem- 
plate $550,000 additional, apparently. 

Doctor MEAD. Yes. y 

Mr. Cramton. Now, you think that none of the $500,000 win be 
spent this year? 

Doctor Mean. No; we expect. to begin construction in the spring. 


Then on pages 485, 487, and 488 of the hearings on the 1926 
bill follow statements of Director Mead and Engineer Walter 
as to their program for construction of the Baker project at a 
total estimated cost of $3,618,650. 

And the committee recommended and Congress approved the 
reappropriation of the unexpended balance of nearly $500,000. 
FIRST EXPRESS DISAPPROVAL BY INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

When a year ago the committee had under consideration the 
estimates for the 1927 Interior Department bill, Doctor Mead 
was heard on the Baker project, November 28, 1925. This 
there appears: 


Doctor Mrap. I will say this, that it does not appear in the estimates 
this year because of direction from the Secretary that it be omitted, 
because of his belief that he could not support its development, as he 
feels he is required to support appropriations of this kind if he 
recommends them. 

Mr. Cnaurox. In effect, the department has been against the con- 
struction of the project and does not believe the project is feasible. 
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It does not believe it wise to go ahead with the construction of the 
project; is that correct? 

Doctor Map. With the law as it now stands, with no aid or direc- 
tion in settlement or farm development, this project is not feasible, 


Then the fifth year of our consideration was the first adverse 
recommendation by the Secretary directly to reach our com- 
mittee. And in the same hearings we were told the other 
proposed projects were not feasible unless financial aid, and 
so forth, for the settlers was provided. But those other proj-. 
ects are under construction without definite provision for that 
aid, while on the Baker that aid is offered and the project is 
rejected by the Secretary, 3 

ENGINEER’S SUMMARY ON BAKER 5 

Shortly before I made my second visit to the project Director 
Mead furnished me this copy of a statement to him by Chief 
Engineer Walter, which is the latest report our committee has 
as to cost, and so forth, of the Baker: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU or RECLAMATION, 
Denver, Colo., August 14, 1928. 
Dr. E woop MEAD, : 
Commissioner, Bureau of Reciamation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Doctor Mean: I have your letter of August 4 relative to the 
estimated per-acre cost of the proposed Baker project in Oregon, and do 
not wonder that you are confused, as numerous boards have juggled 
these estimates, and some figures, such as those referred to in your 
letter, as set out in these various board reports are not based on logical 
conclusions drawn from application of the engineering estimates to the 
new conditions created by a change in the irrigation plan and Irrigable 
areas, 

I have prepared and attach a copy of the comparative estimates 
resulting from the five late board reports which have been issued on this 
project, in connection with which the following chronological history 
thereof is necessary to a clear understanding. 

The original survey and investigation was made by C. C. Fisher in 
1921 and 1922 and the results thereof given in his report dated April, 
1922; all subsequent estimates are based on the data given in this 
report, altered to meet the conditions due to requirements for less 
reservoir capacity and smaller canals on account of the reduction in 
Irrigable areas. 7 

Mr, Fisher's estimate was $4,395,300 for a reservoir capacity of 
130,000 acre-feet and canal system to irrigate the total area of 37,500 
acres, or $133.20 and $54.10, respectively, for new and old lands under 
existing canals requiring storage only, 

Review of the irrigable area after conference with old landowners 
and study of Mr, Fisher's report by a board, consisting of Munn, Savage, 
and Fisher, resulted in reductions of the irrigable area to 29,000 acres, 
necessitating reduction in storage and canal capacity, and a revised 
estimate was prepared for a reservoir capacity of 95,000 acre-feet and 
reduced canal capacity. The results as given in board report of 
January, 1923, show an estimated cost of $4,140,770, or $157.84 and 
$48.71 per acre, respectively, for new and old project lands under 
canals requiring storage only. This estimate, you will note, decreased 
the storage cost considerably, but, due to anticipated difficulties, 
changed the total estimated cost for the distribution system but 
slightly. 

This total estimate was used without reduction in the report of 
the Agricultural Department in the fall of 1923, and the Kreutzer- 
Hyslop board in September, 1924, although irrigable areas were 
greatly reduced. These reports therefore show an erroneous total and 
per acre estimated cost. 

In order to correct this condition and revise the estimate to agree 
with the requirements for the revised and reduced irrigable area, 
the last report dated October, 1924, was compiled based on a storage 
capacity of 80,000 acre-feet and reduced canal capacity required for 
26,931 acres as found irrigable by the Kreutzer-Hyslopeboard, which 
resulted in an estimate of $3,719,234, or, after deducting $100,583 for 
half of the estimated cost for relocation of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road through the smaller site, $3,618,651, or $147.33 and $36.92, re- 
spectively, for new lands and lands partially irrigated by flood water 
from creeks described in the Kreutzer-Hysiop report as “local bottom 
lands.” 

There seems to have been some error made in assuming that local 
bottom lands would require storage only, for if irrigated, capacity 
in the main canal at least would be also necessary and I believe, ex- 
cept as to any areas of such that might fall below the old canals on 
the river bottom, a full charge should be made therefor, If so, the 
average per acre estimate for the 26,931 acres found irrigable in the 
Kreutzer-Hyslop report would be $138 per acre, which has been gen- 
erally quoted. 

The maximum liability which I recommended for the contract, and 
which I understand the district has adopted in the proposed contract 
to be voted, is $4,000,000, or an average for the 26,931 acres of $148.53 
an acre, and for all practical purposes this might be stated as $150 an 
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acre. This will give a surplus of $280,766 over the final revised esti- 
mated cost, which is increased to $381,349 if the railroad company pay 
for half cost of the railroad relocation as they verbally have agreed 
to do, 

The $4,000,000 maximum liability used in the contract I am sure is 
safe for the 26,931 acres, but the maximum cost per acre will, of 
course, depend on the results of the classification adopted shown in 
the Kreutzer-Hyslop report, as follows: 


Acres 
%%% — ̃ M—ẽx./§ ẽͤT— eh ena ̃ĩͤ v . 
e x OR AER , 624 
Cy Eni: Chea 22s Ue see ee ee 12, 574 
ei eee, ee ee — er v] 
TOL StI Re antares eee Uy POA 

Yours truly, 


R. F. Warrer, Chief Engineer. 
THOSE MISGIVINGS ABOUT TOPOGRAPHY 


The committee, by our personal inspection of the project, felt 
the bureau was eliminating good lands by their rule cutting out 
all oyer 15 per cent in grade, since many acres adjacent are 
being successfully irrigated with a higher grade, This view 
is fortified by the following statement from the best authority 
on Oregon irrigation. 

OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 
Corvallis, Oreg., January 13, 1926. 
The Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mn. StNNorr: The Portland Oregonian of January 6 carries a 
story to the effect that you have been considerably embarrassed by the 
way in which the Baker project has been handled. 

I desire to present some data on this project, having served at the 
request of the Bureau of Reclamation as an Oregon Experiment Station 
representative on their economic committee to study the Baker project. 
With me on this committee was a representative of the United States 
Bureau of Soils, who is one of the most experienced soil classification 
experts in the United States. There were also two representatives of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, both of whom have had wide experience 
in reclamation projects from the standpoint of construction, operation, 
and returns. This committee spent several days in a careful study 
of the project itself and of the reports that had been previously made 
on it. After due consideration the project was reported feasible. 

A great many people, including some members of the committee, 
who are accustomed to the usual type of reclamation project, Govern- 
ment and otherwise, had some misgivings about the topography of the 
Baker project, so at my suggestion the committee was taken to an area 
now under irrigation in Baker County—that is, a really steep area— 
that we might have opportunity to see something of the production 
on steep land, and something of the way in which the water was 
handled. 

We went a few miles over into Eagle Valley, and we found alfalfa 
being produced successfully and, I believe, the finest irrigated pasture 
that I have ever seen, not in isolated cases, but rather frequently on 
land far steeper than any that is included as feasible in the Baker 
report. It is true that reasonable care must be taken in bringing 
such land under irrigation, but as it has been worked out in Eagle 
Valley the preparation of the land for irrigation and the application 
of water are very much simpler on these steep lands than on the 
slightly rolling ones or on the quite flat ones. Another point that is 
of great consequence is that there is no alkali trouble on these steep 
lands, 

Going through the Baker County area on the highway is another 
excellent example. A lot of land was irrigated years ago that has 
gone completely bad with alkali. This was the so-called ideal land 
for irrigation, because it was pretty level. However, it became water- 
logged and finally so alkaline that it is of very small consequence as 
agricultural land. As one goes out to the edges of the valley and gets 
out on the steeper land in the vicinity of Rock Creek and Muddy 
Creek there they have grown and are still growing excellent crops 
under irrigation and have been doing so for many years. 

I have a feeling that the prejudice against the steep land is based 
to a considerable extent on inexperience with this type of soil, and 
while that land may not be suited to all kinds of crops, certainly a 
very successful agriculture has been developed on a good many lands 
considerably steeper than those of the Baker project. 

This committee had no desire to add to the burean’s collection of 
white elephants, and I see a good deal more possibility for production 
on the Baker project than on any other old project now in Oregon. 

Very truly yours, 
Onnaox EXPERIMENT STATION, 
By G. R. HysLor, Agronomist, 


In the fall of 1925 Secretary Work paid a visit to the Baker, 
and the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FrexcH] and I visited it 
for thè second time shortly thereafter. 
through the proposed project. 


We went entirely 
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The committee hearings a year ago, for and against the 
project, in connection with the 1927 bill, occupy about 40 
pages. In all, no other project has ever been so fully investi- 
gated and examined and considered by Congress as the Baker. 
And, following our best judgment, our committee again recom- 
mended a reappropriation for the Baker and the House ap- 
proved it. 

Later, when the bill was in conference, the following lan- 
guage was agreed upon: 


No part of the sums provided for in this act for the Sun River, 
Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects shall be expended for construction 
purposes until a contract or contracts in form approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall have been made with an irrigation 
district or irrigation districts organized under State law providing 
for payment by the district or districts of the cost of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining the works during the time they are in 
control of the United States, such cost of constructing to be repaid 
within such terms of years as the Secretary may find to be neces- 
sary, in any event not more than 40 years from the date of public 
notice hereinafter referred to, and the execution of said contract 
or contracts shall have been confirmed by a decree of a court of 
competent jurisdiction. Upon such confirmation of such contract as 
to any one of such projects, the construction thereof shall proceed 
3 with any appropriations therefor provided for in this 
act. 


While the bill was pending in conference the Secretary of the 
Interior wrote letters in which he stated that if appropriations 
were made for construction of these new projects without pro- 
vision for financing the settlers, he did not regard the projects 
as feasible, and he would not proceed with the construction 
unless some mandatory language should be used. The Senate 
and House conferees finally agreed upon language relating to 
these several new projects. The attitude of the Secretary of 
the Interior having been made clear in the conference, and the 
action of the conferees haying eliminated all provision for any 
financing of settlers, either out of the reclamation fund or 
through State or local cooperation, and it being the desire of 
the conferees to relieve the Secretary of the Interior of re- 
sponsibility for proceeding with the construction of these 
projects in the absence of any such provision, in order to con- 
form to his suggestion that mandatory langnage should be used, 
the conferees agreed upon this language that I have rend. 

When that language was reported to the House, the managers 
on the part of the House in the conference report, on page 7, 
stated with reference to this language: 


Adds new language, mandatory in character, requiring that when 
such condition precedents the execution of the required contract and its 
confirmation shall have been complied with, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall proceed to construct the projects referred to. 


Furthermore, on April 20, 1926, page 7714 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, in explaining that report, I made this statement 
on the floor of the House: 


During the time that this matter has been under consideration in 
conference the department has indicated that in the absence of the 
Federal financing program the department will use its own discretion 
with reference to construction of these projects in the absence of 
mandatory language. To manifest the intention of Congress, therefore, 
the following sentence has been inserted: 

Upon such confirmation of such contract as to any one of such 
projects, the construction thereof shall proceed in accordance with any 
appropriations therefor provided for in this act. 


That, approved by Congress and signed by the President, be- 
came the law. 
HOW SHALL CONGRESS GIVE ITS MANDATE? 


When it first came to my attention that the Secretary of the 
Interior was questioning the mandatory character of that lan- 
guage I was in Europe. Congressman Srynorr had brought it 
to the attention of my office. My secretary at that time advised 
me, and on date of July 31, 1926, from Belfort, France, I ad- 
dressed a letter to Congressman SINNOTT, which letter was 
written without access to my files, expressing my views in con- 
nection with the situation that had developed, I will insert 
that letter: 

BELFORT, FRANCE, July 31, 1926. 
Hon. N. J. Stxxorr, M. C., r 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sinnotr; Through my office I learn that it is your under- 
standing that the Secretary of the Interior has requested a ruling from 
the Attorney General as to whether the language used in the 1927 
Interior appropriation bill as to the Baker project is mandatory, and 
that you understand the ruling of the Attorney General to be that the 
language is not mandatory. 
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ruling of the Attorney General, I am, howeyer, much at-a loss to 
understand any question being raised by the Secretary of the Interior 
as to this, and think you must be misinformed. Since you are not 
ordinarily given to acting upon indefinite information, and my office 
states you seemed interested in some expression from me as to my 
understanding, I am writing you this. 

If by “ mandatory ” is meant a provision capable of enforcement by 
mandamus or otherwise, it is possible that a question may exist and 
may even be probable that the reported ruling of the Attorney General 
is correct. 

In drafting the provision m question I did not seek language man- 
datory in that sense and did not dream such language would be neces- 
gary, and can not now believe it necessary for Congress to use such 
language in making its wishes known to the head of an executive 
department, 

As you will recall, when Congress had under consideration the recla- 
mation appropriations with reference to certain new projects, including 
the Baker, the Secretary of the Interior indicated he would not build 
the Baker and others under certain conditions unless Congress used 
mandatory language. I understood that to mean that if discretion were 
left to him he would not under those conditions begin construction. 
I therefore prepared the language in the bill, which has been approved 
by Congress and the President, which takes the question clearly out of 
the discretion of the Secretary. It is clearly mandatory in the sense 
that Congress takes the entire responsibility. The law says that when 
certain conditions are complied with the Secretary “shall” begin con- 
struction. Whether such construction is wise or foolish is no longer 
for the Secretary to decide. The law says the construction shall be 
carried forward by the Secretary through the Reclamation Service, and 
Congress is responsible for that decision. The only responsibility of the 
Secretary is to carry into effect efficiently the decision of the law- 
making body as approved by the President. 

The language used is clear; the Secretary has personal knowledge 
of the fact it was used to meet his suggestion that mandatory lan- 
guage would be necessary to secure action by him, and, either in the 
conference committee report or in debate on the floor or both, I ex- 
plained the purpose of the language and the necessity for it. I fur- 
ther said then that language more compulsory in character could be 
used, but was not deemed necessary. I still do not believe language 
strictly compulsory in legal character is necessary. Certainly the 
relations between Congress and the executive departments would be 
in a highly unsatisfactory state if the known will of Congress, duly 
enacted into law with intent well understood by the executive depart- 
ment affected, should be set at naught and Congress told in effect it 


must use language capable of enforcement by mandamus in the slow 


processes of law in order to be safe from the veto of a department. 
In this case our committee, the conference committee, the Congress, 
the Interior Department, all understood the intent and I can not 
believe there can be any serious question as to what the Interior 
Department will do. 

This is especially true in case of the Baker project.. Congress has 
repeatedly approved that project and ordered its construction many 
times, It has been more thoroughly considered than any other. It 
has twice been personally examined by our committee. Finally Con- 
gress has, in language that is mandatory, that leaves nothing to the 
discretion of the department, says when certain conditions are com- 
pied with it shall be built. 

Failure of the Secretary to proceed in good faith to carry out the 
expressed will of Congress, as approved by the President, would 
involve a contempt toward our Committee on Appropriations and to- 
ward Congress, which I am sure the Secretary does not feel and would 
place the department im an attitude before Congress that would be 
sure to excite a very lively controversy, If the 1928 Interior bill 
should carry a provision that none of its money should be available 
until a contract had been entered into by the Secretary for building 
the Baker project, that would certainly be in every sense mandatory, 
but it would be embarrassing to In such language mark divergence 
of opinion with an executive department with which our subcom- 
mittee has so diligently sought to cooperate and with which our rela- 
tions personally and officially have been so delightful, It would also, 


however, be embarrassing to learn that only by writ of mandamus can 


the will of Congress be made effective when counter to the depart- 
mental will, 
I feel sure that before this reaches you the misunderstanding under 
which it seems to me you must be laboring will be cleared away. 
With best wishes, I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Louis C. Cramton. 


DINECT APPROPRIATIONS WITHOUT CONDITIONS 


The Attorney General has rendered a couple of opinions, and 
the final one bases the decision largely upon this condition 
precedent as to the making of such a contract with such a 
district. These opinions are clearly based upon insufficient 
consideration of the reclamation laws, and I shall probably at a 
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later occasion insert those opinions and discuss them. Inas- 
much as the item before us does not carry any such condition 
precedent, the holdings are not material here. 

There was also in the current year, in connection with the 
appropriation, language concerning continued investigations, 
which has been taken to be an excuse for deferring construction 
of the project. This language also is omitted in the item 
before you. The committee had before it the statement of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and again the committee, after giving 
careful consideration to all available information, have recom- 
mended an appropriation for construction of the Baker project, 
In our report upon the pending bill we say as to this item: 


The appropriation of $450,000 recommended for construction of the 
Baker project is in effect a reappropriation, an unexpended balance of 
more than that amount now being available. This project, several 
times recommended for construction by the Department of the Interior 
and five times approved by Congress through appropriations, is not 
held feasible by the present Secretary of the Interior, who declines to 
proceed with its construction except under an appropriation in form 
relieving him from the necessity of finding the project feasible. In the 
belief of the committee such language was used in the 1927 act, but 
the question having arisen as to the effect of certain conditions therein, 
the committee recommends a new appropriation stripped of all condi- 
tions and under which Congress assumes responsibility for feasibility of 
construction of the project and the only responsibility of the Secretary 
of the Interior will be efficient performance of the administrative duty of 
construction. The committee makes this recommendation after the most 
careful consideration of the project and in the belief that the Baker 
project offers a safer and more desirable use of money from the reclama- 
tion fund than some projects approved by the present Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The appropriation as it stands has no conditions attached to 

55 nothing about investigation, no conditions precedent, but 
ply— 

Baker project, Oregon: For commencement of construction, $450,000. 


Our purpose in making a new appropriation instead of a 
reappropriation when there is an wunexpended balance of 
$483,000 is to avoid any question arising as to the conditions of 
last year that attached to the old appropriation continuing 
here as might be the case if we reappropriated. By making 
a new appropriation the old conditions are entirely abandoned. 

It may be well to say in this connection that since the 
committee acted a year ago there has been general law passed 
so that if this project is built, before any water is used there 
must be a contract with an irrigation district. That general 
law, section 46 of the Smith Act, embodied in permanent gen- 
eral law the conditions that were agreed upon in the last 
Interior Department bill, and having been carried into general 
permanent law there is no occasion for anything further in the 
Interior bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to take five 
minutes more: 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? > 

There was no objection. 

THE WILL OF CONGRESS SUPREME 


Mr. CRAMTON. So the appropriation is here without any 
conditions whateyer. Under the reclamation law there is a 
provision that before the Secretary of the Interior shall approve 
a project or shall submit estimates he shall find it feasible. 
That governs his action, but there is no requirement of law 
that he must proceed to find a project feasible that Congress 
has appropriated for and told him to go ahead. So the bill, 
as it stands, does not make the amendment the gentleman 
has offered necessary. I do not object to the amendment but 
do not think it necessary. 

I believe that Congress is greater than the Secretary of the 
Interior. [Applause.] I believe that this House, when the 
facts are before it, should act with a view to such facts and 
not be bound solely by a refusal of a head of a bureau oyver- 
ruling his predecessor and overruling himself as to the feasi- 
bility of a project, 

LOCAL COOPERATION ASSURED 


I am not going to take the time to discuss its feasibility. I 
will say there is a better prospect of a return to the Treasury 
of the money inyolyed in this project than of several others 
that are meeting with the approval of the department. Fur- 
thermore, please note above the declaration of the Secretary 
that none of these projects were feasible without provision for 


financial aid to settlers. And then note that the town of Baker, 
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about 10,000 in population and a thriving center, offered such 
aid. Here is a letter written me after the appropriation was 
made last year and when they supposed it was going to be 
built. They wrote assuring the fullest cooperation in financing 
the settlers through loans of money from a corporation organ- 
ized for that purpose, taking a more advanced stand than is 
to be found in connection with most of the projects. This is 
one of the strong things about the project. It is adjacent to a 
thriving, well-developed community: 
BAKER, OREG., May f7, 1926. 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee of Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cramton: Since receiving the information regarding 
the appropriation for the Baker project, I have talked with our bankers 
in Baker, also most of the leading business men in our town and com- 
munity. 

We expect to organize a corporation of some kind to assist in 
settling the Baker project. We had several meetings at different times 
while appropriation was pending, and it was the belief of our people 
here that Federal or State ald, such as was being talked of in Con- 
gress, would be detrimental, as we felt it would invite a class of 
settlers who would feel that they were going to be taken care of for 
a period of two or three years regardless of what their personal efforts 
were. Our bankers and business men have great faith in our project; 
and, it being a small one, most of the worthy settlers such as we 
expect to get will be financed by our local banks and business men; 
however, we have decided that it will be well to form a corporation 
in order to take care of emergency cases which might arise. 

Thanking you for your assistance in this matter, I am, 

Yours truly, 
F. A. PHILLIPS. 


Suffice it to say that our committee have for six years now 
each year unanimously approved of this project. Some of us 
have been twice on the project. We are not influenced by any 
selfish motives. It does not lie in the State of any man who is 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations, to say nothing 
of our subcommittee. It lies in the district of the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Stnnorr], not a member of our committee, 
but a man in whom I have great confidence as have other 
Members of the House. 

SHOULD KEEP FAITH WITH THE PROJECT 

I hope the House will sustain this committee now in this 
project that we believe to be feasible as it has been four times 
by the department recommended to us as feasible; and for 
those people out there who for six years have been waiting 
for the Interior Department to keep the faith that Congress 
has extended and who in that faith have spent their money, 
I think the time ought to come next year when actually the 
work would begin. 

I hope, therefore, that whatever the fate of this amendment, 
the item may meet with the favorable consideration of the 
House. As reported by the committee, it makes clear the pur- 
pose of Congress and should be sufficient to secure the result 
Congress desires. That language, joined with the language 
of the report, relieves the Secretary of responsibility on the 
question of feasibility, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have one minute so that I 
may ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee how much is the total reclamation fund 
in the Treasury? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They expect to have a little more than 
$16,000,000 available for use in the next fiscal year, and this 
bill provides a total of something over $14,000,000. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And this $450,000 comes out of the 
fund which has been set aside for this purpose? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; the total amount estimated is over 


$16,000,000, and the bill is a little over $14,000,000, all coming 1 e {0 ‘thé Hotine to vote A e recognition: of any 


from the reclamation fund. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, I feel that we ought to stop a moment and think 
before we establish a precedent like the proposed amendment 
might commit the House to. I can not resist believing that the 
chairman of my committee has not had time to carefully con- 
sider this amendment, and I believe on reflection he will not 
approve of it. Let us consider the situation a little, leaving out 
the personal equasion entirely. There are a thousand or more 
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The language used in this item is 


appropriations in this bill. 
the same form the House has followed for over a hundred 
years. When Congress makes an appropriation the language 
used is that so much money is appropriated for a certain speci- 
fied purpose. Now, the language of this item is in the ordinary 


form. A definite authority and direction by Congress to the 
Interior Department to expend a definite amount of money in 
a definite manner and for a definite purpose. Congress is 
clearly and plainly exercising a power and authority that is 
clearly and solely within its exclusive authority and jurisdic- 
tion. Now, this amendment proposes to add to that plain pro- 
vision a proviso that this item need not meet with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, thereby creating the inference 
that if any or all the other items in the bill do not meet with 
his individual approval, he need not carry them out. In other 
words, it would be a surrender of our absolute and exclusive 
authority to appropriate the money of the Government and 
direct how and for what purpose it shall be expended, and an 
attempted waiver of our constitutional right and power and 
duty, and an ignominious acknowledgment that the will and 
judgment of Congress in making appropriations is upon condi- 
tions that they meet with the approval of one man; that he is 
clothed with a discretionary authority to disregard the mandate 
of Congress. I deny that any one man has any constitutional 
or legal authority to defy the will of Congress when it is acting 
clearly within its exclusive authority in the appropriation of 
money. 

I am not willing to make any such acknowledgment. This 
proposed amendment would be a dangerous precedent. We 
would be embarking on a bad policy. It is not right and the 
House ought not to approve of it. The amendment was 
clearly subject to a point of order if anybody had made it 
in time. It is new legislation, and it seems to me very unwise 
and bad legislation. I am not at all thinking of any individ- 
uals, I am speaking of a matter of principle, of legislative 
policy, of constitutional rights, of orderly legislative pro- 
cedure. I think it is absurd for Congress to make a definite 
appropriation, as I have said, and then add the proposed kind 
of a clause to it. I think as the Chairman does, that the 
language of this item is mandatory. I think the Secretary 
of the Interior is bound by the language in this bill. I do 
not see how he can refuse to carry out the will of Congress 
when it unconditionally and unqualifiedly appropriates a 
specific sum for a specific purpose. Why should we attach 
any strings to it by saying that if he does not want to approve 
of it he need not do so. I do not think we should ask the 
approval of anybody for anything that Congress does. If we 
are in doubt about it we ought not to do it. There are 435 
Members. Thirty-six of us are from the arid West, and we 
personally know about these appropriations; and there are a 
great many other Members who know all about the merits 
of these items. We are spending the money not out of the 
Federal Treasury but out of the funds derived from those 
States and for the development of that great country. 

I want to repeat the old saying that “ Westward the course 
of Empire takes its way.” I prophesy now to you younger 
men on the floor of this House that if you live your allotted 
time you will see 25,000,000 intelligent, prosperous, and happy 
American people residing between the Canadian and the 
Mexican borders in the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. [Applause.] The human race has been migrating 
westward for a thousand years, and the Pacific coast of our 
country is the jumping-off place; they can not go any farther 
west. 

The Baker project is in a potentially very rich section of 
Oregon. But I am not going into a discussion of the merits 
of the project. Several of the projects that have appropria- 
tions in this bill probably should not have been commenced 
for several years yet. Be that as it may, they have been 
authorized and started by Congress, and I am not in favor 
of making fish of one and fowl of another, I think Congress 
should assert and maintain its constitutional authority and 
right to control its appropriations and not ignominiously ac- 
knowledge that the Secretary of the Interior can pay any 
attention or no attention to it as he sees fit. That would be 
a wrong and dangerous attitude, and regardless of the merits 
or demerits of this item or of the individuals interested in it 


policy of this kind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salt Lake Basin project, Utah, first division: For continued in- 
vestigations, construction of Echo Reservoir, and Weber-Provo Canal, 
the unexpended balance of any appropriation available for these pur- 
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poses for the fiscal year 1927 shall be available during the fiscal 
year 1928. 


Mr, LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 67, line 16, after the word “Utah” strike out the words 
“first division.” h 

Line 17, after the word “reservoir” insert a comma, and then 
the words “ Utah Lake control.” 


Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amend- 
ment fully assured that it will be opposed by the subcommittee, 
but I offer it for two reasons. The first is that I do not think 
the language conveys the idea that the committee wishes to 
conyey. In the second place I think it logically belongs in the 
language used in this paragraph and is not prejudicial to any 
interest involyed and would not result In anything except a 
clear understanding of the purpose of this project. - 

E want to correct a statement made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who is in charge of this bill, with ref- 
erence to the Utah Lake control being a separate project. It 
is not a separate project. The project referred to is the Salt 
Lake Basin project. The inaccuracy of the language used by 
the committee in the bill is as follows: 

The project is to be constructed by three steps, or in three 
divisions, The first step recommended has been the construc- 
tion of a storage dant at Echo Reservoir. If the committee 
wants to be accurate they should designate the Weber-Provo 
Canal as the second division, because it constitutes a 
unit in the course of construction. It has been maintained in 
the past that it was unnecessary to put these words in here, 

I think it is highly necessary to retain in the bill before the 
committee language exactly the same as that used in authoriz- 
ing the construction of the project. It does not in any way 
require the Bureau of Reclamation to proceed with this con- 
struction until they reach it in the ordinary process of the 
development of the project. Utah Lake control is necessary. 
There can not be development in the other two divisions or 
units of this project without Utah Lake control, for the reason 
that when the water is thrown from one basin into the other 
through this diversion canal there must, then, of necessity be 
Utah Lake control. We have stated here, and we state it 
again, that at the present time work upon this particular part 
of the project is not mandatory, and it has not reached that 
stage where it could go forward at this time, but putting the 
language into the act and retaining the language in the act is 
important for another reason. Yesterday we heard something 
about a letter giving the views of the Secretary of the Interior 
that had been transmitted to the committee. I have diligently 
searched through the hearings for this letter and have failed 
to find it. Whether it reflected any information on this ques- 
tion or not I am unable to say, but only to-day the Director 
of the Bureau of Reclamation informs me that the projects 
now advanced in the present bill mean an expenditure of 
$12,000,000 out of a pretty well depleted reclamation fund, so 
that I am concerned in retaining this language in the act at 
the present time, not because of any immediate development 
or the use of any of this money that is reappropriated for this 
particular purpose, but if this language is left out, then a 
little later when we ask to have it put in and have the work 
go forward as it must go forward, when the other two units 
are developed, I fear we will be met with the statement that 
$12,000,000 worth of work is ahead of us, and that this por- 
tion of this project can not be taken care of. 

There is nothing here that in any way complicates the situa- 
tion. I have always been unable to understand, and I am yet 
unable to understand, why this language should be objected 
to. There is nothing here that compels a disorderly develop- 
ment of this plan. It is all one unit, to be developed, as I 
understand it, from the Bureau of Reclamation, by the build- 
ing of the great storage reservoir and diversion canal and then 
the control of the waters of Utah Lake. What is the objection 
to retaining the language? They will not go forward with this 
work until they reach it in the ordinary development of the 
project, and if the language is left out of the act, then we will 
be met next year or the year following with the technical ob- 
jection that it had been lost in the proceeding, and that there 
is no provision for it, and that before any money can be appro- 
priated or allocated to it all of this other work must be taken 
eare of, which is now pushed to the front, as the Director of 
Reclamation says. So, Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the lan- 
guage retained here, not to complicate the situation but simply 
to keep it orderly, so that in the future when the development 
is reached there can be no question about it. It is not con- 
trary to the language used by the Bureau of the Budget; it is 
not contrary to the language used anywhere else with reference 
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to this project. It is one project, not three—the Salt Lake 

Basin project to be developed in three orderly steps, first, the 

construction of a reservoir; second, the diversion canal from 

one basin into the other; and third, the control of the water 

of Utah Lake, which must be controlled when the water is 

o from one basin over into the basin draining into Utah 
e. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the trouble that we have 
with most Members is that we do not approve their requests 
for money when they need it. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
LEATHERWOOD] is asking to have some language put in here 
about Utah Lake control, not because he is going to need any 
money for that purpose in the fiscal year 1928, but because 
sometime in the future they may want that money. A year ago, 
when this same matter was suggested, my friend said: 


I do not anticipate that the necessity to control the lake will arise 
within the period covered by this appropriation. 


Mr. Chairman. my committee has enough to do to study the 
problems immediately before us. This not being before us, and 
the occasion not yet having arisen to spend money for that 
purpose, the committee of course has made no study and has 
not had any showing concerning it from the bureau. I under- 
stand the situation is still the same as it was last year, that 
they have not really begun work. This is really a reappro- 
priation. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

1105 LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr, LEATHERWOOD. I want to make it very clear to the 
gentleman that what I said last year is true, but I am trying 
to anticipate the technical objection which I am confident will 
be raised when we seek to have this language restored some- 
time in the future. It does not embarrass the committee and 
does not embarrass anybody when we refer to the Salt Lake 
project as the law intended it should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Utah. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LEATHERWOOD) there were—ayes 6, noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, from reclamation fund, $11,568,800. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon: Page 70, line 8, strike out the 
figures “ $11,568,800" and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $11,643,800.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. This is simply to correct a total. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations to be made by the Secretary of the interior 
through the Bureau of Reclamation to obtain necessary information to 
determine how arid and semiarid, swamp, and cut-over timberlands in 
any of the States of the United States may be best developed, as au- 
thorized by subsection R, section 4, second deficiency act, fiscal year 
1924, approved December 5, 1924 (43 Stats. p. 704), including the gen- 
eral objects of expenditure enumerated and permitted under the second 
paragraph in this act under the caption “ Bureau of Reclamation,” and 
including mileage for motor cycles and automobiles at the rates and 
under the conditions authorized herein in connection with the recla- 
mation projects, $15,000. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 71, line 11, strike out “$15,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $50,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. My recollection—if I am wrong the 
gentleman will correct me, but I think I am not wrong—my 
recollection is the only law there is authorizing this appropria- 
tion at all provides for not over $15,000 a year. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I do not think so. The law of 1924, 
I have before me here, authorizes $100,000 with an appropria- 
tion of $15,000. There is no stipulation as to any one year. I 
have the law before me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The limit is $100,000. I withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 
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Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the Clerk read the telegram which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the telegram. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Miami, FLA., December 14, 1926. 


Hon. W. J. SEARS, 
House of Representatives; 
Letter received. Bill should be amended to include Everglades for 


$20,000. Florida already has spent $15,000,000. War Department re- | 


quires Lake Okeechobee be kept 15 feet for navigation purposes, lake 
being so high caused overfiow; washed dykes away, killing about 300 
people. We want Government engineers to inspect now, study 
Randolph plan, and report to State legislature in May. They could 
then complete the work. 
J. W. WATSON. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I have offered this 
amendment, and I hope the chairman of the subcommittee and 
my colleagues will see that the amendment is adopted. If I 
understood the chairman of the subcommittee correctly, he 


stated that the estimates were well under the estimates of the | 
Director of the Budget, and therefore these other appropria- | 


tions which had not been specifically recommended by the 
director were placed in the bill, The chairman also very aptly 
stated that— 


we were not rubber stamps, and the representatives of the people 
should come before them and present their case. 


I have before me the very brief hearing on this subject, and 
I find the Bureau of Reclamation is in full sympathy with 
this situation. It does not in any way bind the United States 
to future appropriations but simply provides for a thorough 
and complete investigation and report. 

There are seven Southern States, according to the statement 
of Doctor Mead, where investigations must be made. Now, you 
and I know with $15,000 practically no investigation can be 
made even in one State. I have before me the able speech of 
my good friend from Mississippi [Mr. Buspy], made on June 
28, 1926, in which he thoroughly went into this matter, and my 
good friend the majority leader [Mr. TSO NJ, of Connecticut, 
at that time stated that he was in full sympathy and accord 
with this proposition. I am not opposed to reclamation projects. 
I have supported these projects. As stated by my colleague 
from Montana [Mr. Leavirr], I look upon this question in a 
national way and not in a local way. Therefore I have not 
included in my amendment the Everglades. I leave the inves- 
tigations to be made with the Department of the Interior, for I 
know they will not confine it to any one project or State. 
Getting down to the local proposition, but just before that I want 
to indorse what my colleague [Mr. Cramton] said, to wit, Con- 
gress was greater than any department and therefore we should 
speak, That was the chairman of the subcommittee speaking. 
I indorse what he said, and I hope and expect his vote for my 
amendment, because it is not in conflict with any financial policy 
we may have in view. There is only a difference of $35,000, 
and it does give an assurance of work. 

What are the facts? The War Department compels the State 
of Florida to keep Lake Okeechobee to a depth of 15 feet. My 
good friend from Washington [Mr. Summers] knows that the 


deepest channel is the St. Lucie Canal, which has a depth of 


12 feet and is 200 feet wide. Therefore we have to keep Lake 
Okeechobee, under the rules and regulations and requirements 
of the War Department, 3 feet at least deeper than the deepest 
channel running into the lake. Take West Palm Beach Canal. 


No boat can go in there drawing over 3 or 4 feet of water, and 


therefore Lake Okeechobee is from 10 to 12 feet deeper than 


that canal, In 1924 Congress passed an act specifically author- | 
izing the expenditure of $100,000 for the purpose of making a | 


thorough and complete survey of swamp and overflowed lands, 
and so forth. This authorization haying been made by Con- 
gress, it is now simply a question whether a further appropria- 
tion of $15,000, with which practically nothing can be accom- 
plished, or whether you will make the appropriation sufficient 
to accomplish some good results. In view of that act, it cer- 
tainly seems to me the Committee of the Whole should adopt 
the amendment I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes | 


more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The State of Florida has spent 
between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 of her money in reclaiming, 
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or trying to reclaim, the Everglades. We have done this in 
the last 15 or 20 years without asking Congress for one single 
penny. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been spent in 
the counties of Okeechobee, Indian River, Dade, Palm Beach, 
De Soto, and other counties, and in the several drainage dis- 
tricts in further aiding in the drainage of the Everglades. 
We now find ourselves up against this proposition: There is 
about 4,000,000 acres of land, the soil of which is as rich as 
any in this country, needing drainage; but we are not able to 
further proceed with that drainage. We have constructed the 
South New River Canal, the North New River Canal, the 
Hillsboro Canal, and the West Palm Beach Canal, and we 


| are now completing the St. Lucie Canal to a depth of 12 feet. 


We are simply asking you now to appropriate enough money 
to let the Department of the Interior go in there and make 
a thorough and complete investigation and report as to the 
best plans and also feasibilities of drainage. 

Mr. Chairman, while I was at home last fall, when the hur- 


| ricane struck Florida, we were shocked and surprised, for as 
| I recall, and as the early settlers recall, there had been no 


such storm in the history of that great State. Hundreds of 
lives of citizens in the first district, and they were formerly 
citizens of your district, were wiped out when the waters over- 
flowed the banks of Lake Okeechobee. Such a calamity can 
you will give us your aid and 
cooperation. 

For the dead there is no appeal, but for the living, formerly 
from your districts, who are still down there, I ask you not 
te-quibble over this small increase which is necessary to make 
the investigation. If those lands are properly drained those 
people will continue to work those soils and raise winter vege- 
tables, $ 

A peculiar thing about Florida is that we do not come in 
competition with any other State. 

We raise early potatoes, peas, eggplant, and nearly every 
other vegetable, and it is for the purpose of raising these vege- 
tables that we want this land drained. These vegetables do 
not come into competition with the vegetation of any other 
State and are the vegetables you eat in large quantities during 
the winter months. I hope the committee will appropriate what 
the Bureau of Reclamation states is a part of the sum neces- 
sary, and which must be appropriated if we want to proceed 
with that work. We want this survey made so we can con- 
tinue drainage work and because at the next session of the 
Legislature of Florida we want to have the benefit of same 
and to try to work out a scheme whereby we can continue this 
wonderful work we are engaged on. Unless this is completed 
before the next session of the legislature I do not know what 
the State of Florida will do toward carrying out her drainage 
plans. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS] is 
thoroughly familiar with the situation down there, and knows 
about the $15,000,000 or $18,000,000 that we have spent in 
Florida and same without asking for one cent from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes, 

Mr. HARE. This increase that is asked for is to be spread 
over the State of Florida, is it? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. No. Fifteen thousand dollars, dis- 
tributed over seven Southern States, and that practically means 
there will be no complete surveys in any one State, so my pur- 
pose is to make it $50,000 for the States referred to by Doctor 
Mead, in order that a complete and thorough investigation can 
be made, If Florida should not be a participant I shall not 
complain, although no other State has done as much as Flor- 
ida. I am willing to leave that with the Department of the 
Interior, I believe my western friends will join me in this 
appeal. 

A good deal has been said about the political phase of this 
question, and 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, may I have two min- 
utes more? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in seven minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I attended the waterways conven- 
tion last July, just prior to this storm. I met there one of 


The time of the gentleman from Florida 


the Republican candidates for the United States Congress. He 
made the statement that $150,000,000 had been appropriated by 
Congress for irrigation purposes out West, purely for political 
effect, and he said that if Florida wanted to get anything her 
people should elect a Republican. 

There was a Republican sitting on the right of me and one 
on the left of me, and I had to confess that I had voted for 
those projects. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. What was it that the gentle- 
man said about the $150,000,000? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I did not say anything. I am re- 
peating what the Republican candidate said—that it was spent 
chiefly for political effect. I denied it. I said, then, I did not 
believe my colleagues in Congress, either on the Republican 
side or on the Democratic side, would vote $150,000,000 or 
$1,000,000 or $15,000 for political effect. I said that if a man 
in Congress could justify an appropriation he could get it, 
whether he was on the Democratic side or the Republican side. 
I might have been mistaken, because when a Democrat under- 
takes to defend a Republican he sometimes may commit an 
error. But I trust I was not mistaken in the statement I made, 
that these appropriations are not a political question. If this 
amendment is not adopted, I sincerely trust, hope, and believe 
the Senate will increase the appropriation at least to $50,000, if 
not more. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is not a political ques- 
tion before the committee, because so far as I know the amend- 
ments which the committee has so far accepted have all come 
from the Democratic side. There is no partisanship in any of 
these matters. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] was not sure that 
this would be devoted to Florida or not. But the last reclama- 
tion act appropriated $15,000 for an investigation to be made 
by the Bureau of Reclamation to obtain information necessary 
to determine how semiarid and cut-over lands and swamp lands 
could be best developed. Doctor Mead reports that seven of 
the Southern States had shown great interest in this matter 
and will probably designate a tract for examination as a typi- 
cal illustration of the opportunities and needs in reclamation 
of that section of the country. It is then intended to have 
these selected tracts studied by a commission of three, to be 
appointed by the Secretary, who will submit to the Secretary 
a report to Congress which will, it is believed, have such 
information as will enable Congress to determine the lines 
which further investigation should follow. Doctor Mead adds: 


All we have done is to ask for the States to furnish us with informa- 
tion regarding the reclamation opportunities, We are going to send 
a committee down there to look over some typical cases, and then there 
will be a report come to Congress, and Congress can then determine 
what it is to do. 


The gentleman from Florida does not seem to have in mind 
just the purpose of this fund. He seems to think Congress has 
already entered upon the policy of going into the Everglades 
of Florida and draining them and making it possible to grow 
something in Florida. As a matter of fact, the policy is not 
one where Congress is committed to the taking of money out of 
the Federal Treasury for development in Florida or any other 
State. It is simply to investigate, in cooperation with the 
States, and see what kind of a program may be submitted to 
Congress and which will meet with the approval of Congress, 

This $15,000 comes out of the Treasury of the United States 
and not out of any special fund. I submit it is desirable to 
leave it to the Secretary, who has the negotiations under way 
with the several States. I believe that $15,000 is enough for 
the negotiations and the preliminary investigations. 

As to the additional $35,000 suggested by the gentleman 
from Florida, if all he wants it used for were written into 
the amendment, it would probably be subject to a point of 
order. It is not the purpose of this fund to seek to improve 
navigation, to reduce lake levels, or guard against hurricanes. 
The only purpose of the amendment is in cooperation with the 
several States to seek to get some program which might appeal 
to Congress, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I stated emphatically that this 
would not bind Congress, and I stated it was for reclamation 
and drainage. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I submit to the gentleman that it is not 
for reclamation and drainage. It is for an investigation, 
which will lead to the development of a program which might 
consider reclamation and drainage as well as settlement. As 
a matter of fact, the act is broad enough to include the cut-over 
lands of Michigan, but we are not asking Federal appropria- 
tions for that. I want to warn the House right now that the 
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idea carried in this act may lead Congress to a proposition 
which will cost the Treasury of the United States millions 
and millions of dollars. When it comes to the development 
of the cut-over lands of the State of Michigan the State of 
Michigan should take the money out of its treasury for that 
development. [Applause.] We do not expect to take money 
out of the Treasury of the United States in order to handle 
our land-settlement problems. They are different from the 
land-settlement problems of the West, where there were tens 
of thousands of acres of barren land and nobody to lead in 
the work of development, but in the South and in the North 
settlements have already been developed, cities have been 
established, counties have been established, and there are re- 
sources available to carry on the work. Personally I say that 
Congress ought to watch this thing with some care before it 
is committed to a program which may cost many hundreds of 
millions of dollars. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Florida. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sears of Florida) there were—ayes 20, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For topographic surveys in yarious portions of the United States, 
including lands in national forests, $510,200, of which amount not to 
exceed $267,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended in cooperation with States or municipalities except upon the 
basis of the State or municipality bearing all of the expense incident 
thereto in excess of such an amount as is necessary for the Geological 
Survey to perform its share of standard topographic surveys, such 
share of the Geological Survey in no case exceeding 50 per cent: Pro- 
vided further, That $390,000 of this amount shall be available only for 
such cooperation with States or municipalities, 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, and do so for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of this subcommittee for information in reference to this pend- 
ing item. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee for 
information in reference to this particular paragraph and about 
a similar relation between appropriations in three succeeding 
paragraphs. On page 72 the appropriation for topographic 
surveys in various portions of the United States, including lands 
in national forests, is $510,200, of which amount not to exceed 
$267,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. On page 73 the appropriation for geologic surveys 
in various portions of the United States and chemical and 
physical researches relative thereto is $328,200, of which not to 
exceed $263,000 may be expended for personal service in the 
District of Columbia. At the bottom of page 73 the appropria- 
tion for gauging streams and determining the water supply of 
the United States, and so forth, is $147,000, of which $73,000 
may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. On page 74 the appropriation for the examination 
and classification of lands requisite to the determination of their 
suitability for enlarged homesteads, stock-raising homesteads, 
public watering places, and stock driveways is $200,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $130,000 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia. In these several items 
there are large amounts expended for surveys in various parts 
of the United States and in every one of these items the 
amounts authorized to be expended in the District of Columbia 
are more than half of the amounts for the field work. 

I haye gone carefully over the estimates contained in the 
Budget on page 624, and various other pages, and I want to 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee if he will explain why 
it is that for such field surveys in national forests, and so 
forth, and in these other types of items, the work to be Gone 
in the District of Columbia is apparently so much greater than 
the work actually to be done in the field? I ask that question 
in the interest of departmental economy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That question has been asked before in 
other years, and having it in mind I brought that query to the 
attention of the Director of the Geological Survey this year, 
and in the hearings, at page 809, there appears this statement: 


In preparing the estimates it has been customary to show the per- 
sonnel details under the two headings—departmental service and field 
service—and since language involving a limitation on the amount to 
be spent for personal services in the District of Columbia has been 
included in the appropriation act there has been a misunderstanding 
of “departmental” personnel, it apparently having been assumed 
that the employees so shown were employed exclusively in the District 
of Columbia. 

Departmental employees are those with headquarters in the District 
of Columbia. Field employees are those with headquarters elsewhere 
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than the District of Columbia. In an organization such as the Geo- 
logical Survey, which is essentially a field organization, about half 
of the departmental employees spend varying amounts of time in the 
field. The limitation for personal services in the District of Columbia 
covers the time of the employees continuously here, that part of the 
time of those departmental employees who are in the field three to 
seven months or even more, and the time of field employees who come to 
Washington for short periods from time to time. Personnel shown under 
the heading Departmental service“ under the appropriations topo- 
gruphie surveys, geologic surveys, Alaskan resources, gauging streams, 
classification of lands, and mineral leasing are employed in the field 
for varying periods. 


So, while it appears the service is rendered in the District 
of Columbia, it is simply the pay roll of those officials who 
spend perhaps a very small portion of their time here; but if 
they spend any portion of their time in the District of Colum- 
bia, then they come under this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute 
more. aes 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think the explanation of the 
chairman of the subcommittee makes very clear a criticism 
which has frequently been made in reference to these appro- 
priations. There is a general public feeling which ought to 
be corrected, and which the chairman has taken pains to cor- 
rect, that an enormous amount of this service is not actually 
rendered in the field but is rendered here in Washington. I 
am yery glad to hear that this matter has been taken up in this 
way and that all these considerations apply to these various 
items. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words for the purpose of asking a question. I would 
like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee how the amount 
appropriated for this purpose agrees with the Budget estimate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Topographic surveys? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Within $4,000 or $5,000, is my recollection. 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the chairman, if I may, this 
is of very great importance to the Western States and there 
is a large demand in various sections of my State, I know, 
for topographic surveys, and the answer usually made to in- 
quiries or requests for these surveys is that the fund is limited 
and they can not be made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only change between the bill and the 
Budget is a matter of $4,800, which comes by reason of the 
action of the Secretary of the Interior in disapproving certain 
proposed salary increases. Apart from that, you may say we 
have accepted the Budget figure, and the Budget figure does 
this. The greater part of this topographic survey work is 
done by matching of State and Federal funds. 

Mr, COLTON. Yes; I know. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And we have done this year as we did 
last year. They give us the best estimate that the survey can 
make as to the amount of State funds that will be offered. 
As I recall, $390,000 is their estimate of the amount that will 
be offered in 1928, and the bill carries $390,000, sufficient to 
meet what the survey anticipates will be the amount offered. 
As a matter of fact, for the current- year the appropriation 
made a year ago is proving sufficient within $200 or $300 to 
meet all the State money offered. 

The item also carries some work that is purely Federal with 
no State contribution, and the item before us, I think, is 
$50,000 or $75,000 greater than for the current year for that 
purely Federal work in national forests, and so forth. 

Mr. COLTON. I simply wanted the information. I under- 
stand, then, that the amount appropriated is sufficient to meet 
the estimates of the various States regarding this work? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is sufficient to meet all contributions 
anticipated from the States. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Platt National Park, Okla.: For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement, 813,050. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Swank: On page 79, line 22, strike out 
the figures “ $13,050,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $25,000." 
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Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I believe that a Member of Congress should do everything pos- 
sible for his constituents and for the country at large. Nothing 
worth while is achieved without great labor. This great Gov- 
ernment of ours should adequately provide for all its institu- 
tions and especially those that render valuable service to our 
people. I am a firm believer in our great national-park system, 
developed to its present admirable position by our able director, 
Hon, Stephen T. Mather. 

I am speaking in particular of Platt National Park at Sul- 
phur, Okla. Among my many other duties as a Member of 
Congress, I have persistently and consistently pressed the 
claims of this park for larger appropriations. I have pre- 
sented these claims to the subcommittee on appropriations for 
the Interior Department, the National Park Service, the Budget 
committee, and the Members of the House. I have continued 
to do everything that it was possible to do to convince those 
who have such matters in charge of our need for a larger 
appropriation. There is no park in the United States to-day 
that is doing so much good with so small an amount of money, 
I am appearing again before the Membership of this House 
urging you to give me a larger appropriation than that recom- 
mended by the subcommittee. I shall continne my efforts the 
best I can before you until an adequate amount is provided 
and at least in proportion to the amount received by our other 
national parks. The amount I ask for the next fiscal year is 
reasonable, indeed, and in proof of that assertion I ask you 
to look over the figures for the last several years and then 
compare the amount received by other parks, where the nuni- 
ber of visitors is much smaller, and the amount received by 
this park. 

When the people sent me to Congress this park was receiv- 
ing an annual appropriation of $7,500 for all purposes. For 
the fiscal year 1924 this was increased to $10,000 by the sub- 
committee. For 1925, $11,920 was recommended by the com- 
mittee, and this amount was increased by $6,000 by my amend- 
ment, bringing the total amount to $17,920. An additional 
appropriation of $42,000 was made for road work in the park 
and this amount has been expended on the roads. The total 
appropriation for 1925 was $59,920, including the amount for 
road work. I am pleased, of course, to receive this increase 
over previous years, but it is not suflicient with the rapid 
growth of the park. I wish that the entire Membership of 
this House could visit this park and the city of Sulphur, where 
it is located, and see the wondrous works wrought. If you 
could only see the needed improvements to put the park on 
the plane to which it is entitled and know the indescribable 
effects of the water, the wonderful bathing pools, and enjoy 
the hospitality of the people, you would not hesitate to vote for 
larger appropriations. 

The amendment that I am offering at this time should be 
larger, but this amount will be of great assistance for further 
improvements and the upbuilding of this great health resort. 
This amendment asks for an increase over the amount carried 
in the bill of $11,050, which would make the total appropria- 
tion $25,000, and even then the amount would not be nearly so 
large as that of other parks which do not render such public 
service. The visitors at this place are increasing each year, as 
will be seen from a table following. The report of the park 
superintendent in 1924 states that the people of Sulphur, by 
reason of the great need for additional improvements for the 
comfort of the visitors, spent some $17,000 in the park for com- 
munity buildings, comfort stations, and extension of the sewer 
and water lines, The people of this city and county are alert 
and active for the good of the park, as is shown by this large 
contribution. The local people where a national park is located 
should not be required to contribute money for its improvement 
and upkeep, and I believe there is no other park where the same 
is done. This park is the property of the Federal Government, 
and Congress should make appropriations sufficient for its 
proper maintenance, as it does for other parks and Federal 
institutions, for they are not the property of any local com- 
munity but of all our people. 

The guide in making appropriations for our national parks 
should be the service they render to the people of the country. 
This is determined largely by the number of visitors. Platt 
National Park contains 848.31 acres and was established by acts 
of Congress July 1, 1902, and April 21, 1904. It is situated 
adjacent to the city of Sulphur, in Murray County, Okla. This 
community is known for its progressive, lawabiding, and Chris- 
tian citizenship famed for hospitality and helpfulness. Visitors 
at this park always find a cordial, homelike welcome. This 
feeling pervades the atmosphere. There are excellent hotel 
accommodations, first-class restaurants, and rooming houses at 
moderate cost. Elegant and convenient camping grounds are 
reserved for campers, for which service no charge is made. 


On page 78 of the report of the National Park Service for 
1923 is this statement: 

During the year the city of Sulphur, which adjoins Platt National 
Park, continued its cooperation in every way possible in helping the 
park serve the thousands of visitors. Records show that 470,841 people 
entered the park gates, but as many of them undoubtedly repeated 
their yisits from day to day, 117,710 individuals is considered a fair 
estimate of the travel. The park is a focal point for motor travel from 
all the Southern States west of the Mississippi, and its popularity 
as a health and pleasure resort is increasing yearly, Little in the way 
of extensive Improvements has been made, and to properly care for the 
increasing patronage there is needed larger annual appropriations for 
the extension of camp grounds, sewer, water, and light systems, and 
for general sanitation. The park roads were not constructed for auto- 
mobile traffic; they are narrow and need to be widened and resurfaced. 


The report of the Director of the National Park Service for 
1926 shows that the number of visitors to our national parks and 
monuments has increased from 1,670,908 in 1924 to 2,314,905 
in 1926. This large increase in visitors to these parks shows a 
greater interest by our people in these institutions. In addition 
to the natural scenery, the visitors may enjoy that rest and 
comfort they are searching for and be greatly refreshed in 
health, These parks are maintained by our people and should 
be improved in every reasonable way for their enjoyment. The 
natural scenery is preserved and wild life protected. In this 
report the director says: 

Without exception the various national parks reported the wild 
animals in good condition. The preservation of the natural features 
of the park, while at the same time developing these areas so that 
visitors may have the necessary accommodations and facilities to see 
and enjoy them, is one of the big problems with which this service 
has to cope. The most extensive work of this nature was in connec- 
tion with the road construction being carried on in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Roads under the road budget. 


The report of the director further shows that the number of 
visitors increased from 488,268 in 1917 to 2,314,905 in 1926, and 
the appropriations have increased from $537,366.67 in 1917 to 
$3,243,409 for the fiscal year 1927. The amount recommended 
in the bill by the committee for the next fiscal year is $3,238,- 
452.05. In addition to this, the Interior Department appropria- 
tion act of March 3, 1925, made $1,500,000 more available for 
construction of roads in the parks, 

Mr. Chairman, I present these facts to the House to show the 
increasing importance of our national parks to the public. 
While the local communities are benefited by these parks where 
they are located, the visitors are also greatly benefited, and 
especially is this the case where the parks have inexhaustible 
supplies of mineral and medicinal waters for free use to the 
public as we have in Platt National Park. 

The report of the director for 1926 and the hearings on the 
bill before us gives the number of visitors, appropriations, and 
private automobiles entering the parks. Below is a table show- 
ing these figures in some of our leading parks: 

Visitors, 1920 to 1925 


BERBERS 
8838288 
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Visitors in other parka 


Name of park | sem | ssa 


In determining the value and importance to our people of a 
national park we must consider the number of visitors as well 
as the natural scenery and other service rendered to the public, 
Some years the number of visitors will be less than other years 
for various reasons. The report of the superintendent of Platt 
National Park gives the following number of visitors: 


107, 918 
173. 310 
216, 0: 


This report shows that the visitors have increased from 
107,918 in 1919 to 573,522 in 1925. The number of visitors has 
been reduced to 248,569 in 1926, which the superintendent says— 


may be due partly to late abundant crops in Texas and Oklahoma, to 
unusually cool weather, and to great rainfall during the months of July 
and August. 


This decrease was also due to the condition of the roads from 
the different sections of the country to the park caused by the 
heavy rains and to the depressed condition of agriculture gen- 
erally. The report of the director shows that in 1921 21,848 
private automobiles entered the park, and that this number was 
inereased to 57,400 in 1924 and 60,000 in 1925. This number 
was decreased to 45,796 in 1926, which is not a large decrease 
when the above facts are considered. The National Park 
Service estimates the number of visitors for 1924 at 134,874, for 
1925 at 143,380, and for 1926 at 124.284. Even at this reduction 
the number has increased from 25,000 in 1919, which I believe is 
a greater increase than has been made by any other national 
park. It has been the practice of the National Park Service 
to divide the number of visitors reported by the superintendent 
by four, because some were counted more than once at Bromide 
Springs, where visitors are registered. Upon recommendation 
15 the superintendent, the number reported for 1926 is divided 

y two. 

Visitors are sometimes counted more than one time at the 
park gates, and on the other hand thousands of visitors to 
the park are never counted at all, for the reason that they 
drink the sulphur water instead of the bromide, bathe at other 
springs and in the swimming pools, and therefore are not 
checked. If those who are not checked at Bromide Springs 
were counted, the reports would show thousands more visitors 
each year. After this reduction by the director there were but 
five other national parks that had more visitors than Platt in 
1925, and but six more in 1926. The need for greater appro- 
priations can be seen from these figures for proper development 
work in the park in- order to care for the increased number of 
visitors. 

The report of the director for 1923 says: 


To properly care for the increased patronage there is needed larger 
annual appropriations for the extension of camp grounds, sewer, water, 
and light systems, and for general sanitation, 


Concerning the decrease in the number of visitors, let me call 
your attention to the fact that this is not the only national 
park where the number decreased this year, but this was also 
true in several of our leading parks. 

There was a decrease also in the number of private automo- 
biles entering our parks. In 1926 the reports show that there 
were but two parks that had a greater number of automobiles 
than Platt. This decrease in any of the parks is no argument 
against a proper and adequate appropriation to care for the 
visitors in a proper manner and to conserve the parks, 
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The report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1924 states: 


Platt Park, which is open all year, was visited by 134,874 visitors 
last year, compared with 117,710 in 1923. On July 4 alone over 
20,000 people visited the Bromide Springs and drank of the medicinal 
waters. The park is gaining in fayor as a health and pleasure resort. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, Platt National 
Park, like our other parks, is the property of the National 
Government and should be properly cared for with adequate 
appropriations. It is not so large as some of the other parks, 
but I believe it renders more real service to a greater number 
of people than any other park. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma has appropriated more than 
$270,000 for the erection of an elegant, well-equipped sani- 
tarium and hospital for the care of our soldiers of the World 
War. This site was selected after a careful survey and exami- 
nation by a committee of competent physicians, and was 
located at Sulphur, near this park. The hospital is in compe- 
tent hands, assisted by able physicians, surgeons, and nurses, 
who care for these boys in the right way. Every summer I 
yisit this hospital and it is always well cared for, clean, and 
sanitary. Everything possible is done for the patients. The 
superintendent of the hospital says that the value of this 
property, buildings, improvements, and equipment is $400,000. 
For last fiscal year the legislature appropriated $120,000 for 
its maintenance. The people of Oklahoma are always alert 
for the proper care and attention of our soldiers, and this 
hospital was located in the most healthful place that could 
be found, amid beautiful scenery, surrounded by honest, Chris- 
tian influences. The State School for the Deaf, with elegant 
buildings and a large enrollment, is located here also. 

Mr. Chairman, Platt National Park is one of the greatest and 
most noted health resorts in the country. It has more than 
30 mineral springs which furnish an abundant supply of water 
of health-giving properties. Many springs of pure water, bro- 
mide, sulphur, and medicine water are near each other. Any 
kind of water is found there that is beneficial to mankind and 
that will promote his health and happiness. For people who 
want a good outing, enjoy the miraculous wonders wrought by 
this water, and have a good time at small and reasonable ex- 
pense, can find no better place than in this park. Its attrac- 
tiveness and the curative effects of the water can not be 
exaggerated, and I wish every Member of this House would 
visit there, and you would agree with me in these statements. 
I have been there many times and began my trips there many 
years ago—long before Oklahoma was a State, and even before 
Oklahoma Territory was opened to settlement. 

The Indians knew the value of this water and went there 
for rest and for their health. If you could only enjoy a swim 
in the elegant swimming pools fed by great artesian wells, the 
beautiful scenery, and take a few drinks of that water, you 
would feel like a new man. You would then be ready to vote 
for an adequate appropriation. One of these artesian wells 
flows 2,500 gallons of pure, clear sulphur water per minute, 
and there are many others almost as large. During the summer 
season you can see thousands of visitors there, and it is not a 
local park either, for they go there from all sections of the 
country. On a visit there you will see the old, young, decrepit, 
and healthy men, women, and children, swimming in these 
pools each day and enjoying themselves and bringing back 
lost health, vigor, and manhood. 

The chemical tests of the water show that they contain 
medicinal properties of great yalue to the human body. The 
bromide water is almost a sure cure for all forms of nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, stomach, and digestive ailments. If you 
have trouble in sleeping, a few drinks of this water and a 
swim in one of the pools will cause you to enjoy that sleep 
and rest so essential to vitality and good health. The sulphur 
avater is one of the best treatments for rheumatism by drink- 
ing and hot baths. I have seen the most stubborn cases yield 
to this treatment in a few days, and for*the treatment of all 
kinds of skin diseases the water is unsurpassed. The water 
in the pools is always pure, as it runs all the time from the 
wells on one side and out on the other. 

Perhaps most of the visitors to this park are people of mod- 
erate means who can not go to the more expensive parks, but 
they visit there from all sections, and people of means enjoy 
the hospitality of these people and the benefits of the water. 
You can find everything you want in the way of legitimate 
amusements and, in addition to that, can have your health 
restored if impaired. Excellent camping grounds are provided 
for those who do not want to stop at hotels, and no fee is 
charged. It costs you nothing to camp there and drink the 


water, and other expenses are as reasonable as you will find 
anywhere, The superintendent in his report for this year says: 
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The principal roads at Platt have been widened, graded, and re- 
surfaced, Automatic electric pumping units and containers have been 
installed at Bromide Springs. Three double comfort stations were 
built and completely equipped. Black Sulphur Springs were improved 
by having the principal spring housed in a container of conglomerate 
rock. All trails have been improved. The construction of an amphi- 
theater at Platt for summer chautauqua programs is planned by the 
Oklahoma Federation of Women’s Clubs. Plans for the amphitheater 
have been drawn by the seryice’s landscape engineer. The federation 
also proposes to build an art colony adjacent to the park, 


Mr. Chairman, no more beautiful and healthful place could 
be selected for these buildings, and the Women’s Clubs of 
Oklahoma are to be congratulated upon selecting this place. 

The city of Sulphur is one of the finest little cities in the 
country, with an elegant and large auditorium, a fine new 
courthouse, an excellent school system, churches of almost all 
denominations, private hospitals, bathhouses, first-class physi- 
cians, surgeons, and everything that could be expected in an 
up-to-date city. Sulphur is on the Ozark Trail and the Bank- 
head Highway, It is on the principal motor route through 
the State, and is reached by both the Santa Fe and Frisco 
Railroads. Motor cars and service cars meet all trains. This 
park is near the famous Washita River, which flows through 
one of the most beautiful and fertile valleys in the world. It is 
also near the beautiful Arbuckle chain of mountains, which 
contains many beautiful springs and provides fine fishing at all 
times. The principal value of this park is in restoring people 
to health, renewing the health of youth, and giving you a more 
promising outlook for the future. 

Mr. Chairman, this park, as all the others, should be properly 
provided for in conformity to the national-park program. I 
am for this program and the continuation of improving our 
national-park system. It takes some money, of course, as it 
does to provide for other Federal activities. Many improve- 
ments are needed in the park, and in order to have them it is 
necessary to have additional appropriations. Among these im- 
provements there is needed more road improvements, extension 
of sewer and water lines, additional comfort stations, tree 
planting, better fencing around the park, better improvements 
at the leading springs, drilling of additional wells, dams across 
the creek flowing through the park, improved camping grounds, 
the construction of new modern residences and office buildings 
for the superintendent and other employees. There should also 
be established in this park Government bathhouses, where 
people can bathe in these unequaled, health-restoring waters 
and be restored to health at actual cost. This is one of the 
most needed improvements for this park. There is no other 
park that furnishes such water and in such abundance, and 
our Government can render no better service than in restoring 
the health of its citizens who are unable to go to private hos- 
pitals. I have mentioned some of the needed improvements, 
and sufficient appropriations should be made for this purpose. 
The amount recommended by the committee, while larger than 
last year, is not adequate, and I trust that this House will 
adopt my amendment to raise this amount to $25,000, which is a 
small increase for such a worthy cause. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yosemite National Park, Calif.: For administration, protection, and 
maintenance, including not exceeding $2,500 for the purchase, mainte- 
nance, operation, and repair of horse-drawn and motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicles for the use of the superintendent and employees 
in connection with general park work, not exceeding $3,200 for main- 
tenance of that part of the Wawona Road in the Sierra National 
Forest between the park boundary 2 miles north of Wawona and 
the park boundary near the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, and not 
exceeding $2,000 for maintenance of the road in the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest connecting the Tioga Road with the Hetch Hetchy 
Road near Mather station, $256,000; for construction of physical 
improvements, $45,000, of which not exceeding $35,000 shall be avail- 
able for a hospital and for completion of equipment of same in Yosemite 
Valley, $2,000 for a detention building, $2,000 for a public comfort 
station, and $6,000 for two employees’ cottages; in all, $301,000, 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
Yosemite item I would like to comment a moment on certain 
correspondence with reference to logging operations in the 
park and near it. 

One, W. G. Van Name, has a letter in the New York Times 
of December 8. I think from the same source comes a pam- 
Phlet that has been circulated to Members of Congress. I 
shall ask to have inserted in the Recorp the letter from Mr. 
Van Name, and I shall also ask to have inserted a letter 
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from Mr. Mather, the Director of the National Park Service, 
on the same subject, and permit me at this time only to say 
this with respect to the Yosemite National Park: Any of you 
who have gone over the Wawona Road must have been dis- 
tressed by the logging operations within sight of this entrance 
road and within the park boundaries. The unfortunate thing 
was that there was a large area there privately owned by a 
lumber company and they have gone ahead with their opera- 
tions. Due to the activity of Mr. Mather and others, transfers 
have been made in an effort, at least, to protect the area im- 
mediately adjacent to the road, exchanging for those lands 
adjacent to the road other lands in remote places where they 
would not be as important, that being the only way that the 
Situation could be improved. 

There is another situation that needs attention that is out- 
side of the park on what is known as the Big Oak Flat Road, 
if I remember the name correctly, an entrance that is recently 
being developed and where an effort is being made, and I think 
the State and local interests are attempting to work out some- 
thing at least to protect the forests that are going to be adja- 
cent to this important entrance road. Personally, I feel if such 
men as Mr. Van Name, who are distressed by this denuding 
of land in or adjacent to a national park, will cooperate in 
trying to work out this situation on the Big Oak Flat Road, 
it would be a very fine thing to do and a very good field for 
their activities. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks as I have 
indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


[From the New York Times, December 81 


NATIONAL Pank GRABS—SHIFTING OF BOUNDARIES BY CONGRESS HAS 
BEEN QUITE GENERAL 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

I heartily agree with The Times editorial protesting against the in- 
yasion of the Yellowstone National Park by Idaho irrigation interests, 
and it is to be hoped that those who are opposing it will be able to 
block the scheme. 

It will, however, be very difficult to do so, for the reason that for 
years commercial interests have been allowed to hack away at the 
national parks, with very rarely any protest from anybody, and the 
principle is now pretty well established that national parks are not 
permanent, and that their boundaries are to be shifted by Congress 
at any time whenever it is desired to open up their forests to lumber- 
men or their valleys and canyons to water power or irrigation pro- 
moters. 

This process began more than 20 years ago. At that time (1905 
and 1906) by means of two bills passed by Congress, cutting off about 
500 square miles, or more than one-third, from the Yosemite National 


Park, the greater part of the finest forest in the park was eliminated- 


from it. By means of acts passed in 1912 and 1914 the Secretary 
of the Interior was empowered to dispose of any timber in the park 
if he “deems it advisable.“ Exchanges have been made under these 
acts of magnificent standing forest for logged-off private lands, and 
the wonderful forests that all who have entered or left the park by 
the Wawona or Stockton roads will remember are rapidly melting 
away. 

In 1913 came the grab for the Hetch-Hetchy Valley. This was 
not desired for San Francisco’s water supply, as was pretended, but 
for a reservoir for a water-power development. Owing to the immense 
expense that would be involved it is unlikely that San Francisco 
will ever attempt to get water from that source, and if it does, it 
will be from a point far outside the Yosemite Park. 

In 1921-1923 persistent efforts to take away the whole southern 
half of the Sequoia National Park in California were defeated only 
with great difficulty. These haying failed, another attempt was made 
in 1924 by the same interests to get a smaller slice of the park. 
These bills, had they passed, would have eliminated from the park 
some of the finest of the big trees the park was established to 
protect. 

A few years ago a piece was trimmed off Mount McKinley Park 
in Alaska to permit of a mining development. 

In 1924 a small piece was legislated out of the Rocky Mountain 
Park for reservoir purposes. 

The present Congress has already subjected three of the national 
parks to the trimming process. Pieces were cut off the Sequoia, 
Mount Rainier, and Rocky Mountain Parks by the session that came 
to an end last July. No proof of any public necessity for taking 
away any of these parts of the parks was given by anybody. 

Measures for still further trimming the national-park system are 
holding over from that session and may be passed this winter. 
These include proposals to cut off the northern and southwestern 
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parts of Rocky Mountain Park (there is considerable timber there), 
a strip on the southern border of the Grand Canyon Park, in spite 
of the fact that the boundary is quite near the canyon rim, and 
three other notches out of the Yellowstone Park, besides taking the 
area in the southwest part to which The Times editorial refers, 
W. G. van Nama. 
New Tonk, December 6, 1926. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 9, 1926, 
Mr. Lovis C. Cramton, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Appropriations, 

Duar Sm: I think that something ought to be said to those inter- 
ested in the parks about the activities of W. G. Van Name, whose letter 
under the headline of “ National Park Grabs“ appears in the New York 
Times of December 8. Mr. Van Name, who is accredited to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, has consistently, over a period of 
several years, misrepresented the careful and painstaking work which 2 
is being done toward the revision of national park boundaries. 

The President's Committee on Outdoor Recreation, consisting of 
several members of the Cabinet, appointed a commission some two 
years ago to study the national park boundaries, looking to adjust- 
ments that would work for better administration and would allow 
certain additions to the present parks which were felt to be neces- 
sary. Representative Henry W. TEMPLE, of western Pennsylvania, 
a former member of the faculty of Washington and Jefferson College, 
at Washington, Pa., was appointed chairman of this commission. 
Col. W. B. Greeley, the Chief Forester, and myself, as Director of the 
National Park Service, were appointed on the commission, the other 
two members being Charles Sheldon, the well-known conservationist, 
and Maj. W. A. Welch, manager, Palisades Interstate Park. Mr, 
Sheldon was not able to visit the western areas with the other 
members of the commission, and his place was taken temporarily by 
Mr. Barrington Moore, of New York. 

The commission made their first careful study of the Yellowstone 
situation the summer of 1925, and recommended unanimously the 
addition of the Tetons to Yellowstone Park, as well as the addition | 
of the great watershed of the upper Yellowstone River, which would 
make it possible to preserve the wild life far better than with the 
present artificial boundaries. These recommendations went to the 
Congress, but no action was taken at the last session, as one or two 
of the Idaho representatives wished to have an elimination made of 
the southwest corner, known as the Bechler River section, so it could 
be used for reservoir purposes. Such elimination was, of course, 
strongly opposed by the friends of the national parks and by the 


National Park Service itself, but the effort succeeded in holding up 


all legisiation looking to the important additions that had been pro- 
posed by the commission. 

In the same summer of 1925 the commission visited the Grand Canyon 
National Park and made a study of the entire area, both the north rim 
and the south rim, and recommended substantial addition to be carved 
out of the Kaibab National Forest on the north rim, and eliminated 
one or two desert areas on the south side. This bill, as recommended, 
was passed by the House at the last session, and is now awaiting action + 
in the Senate. 

A report was also made on the proposed addition to the Sequoia 
National Park. Both Colonel Greeley and myself, as heads of our re- 
spective services, were favorable to the addition of the two great canyons 
of the Kings and the Kern to the present Sequoia National Park. How- 
ever, some objection had arisen as to the Kings River section, which 
we expect will later be overcome, and a bill was introduced for the 
addition of the Kern River section, including Mount Whitney, the bigh- 
est peak in continental United States, to the present Sequoia Park. 
This bill passed both Houses at the last session and was signed by the 
President shortly before adjournment, and adds a total of 352 square 
miles to the park. These proposed additions to Sequoia National Park 
have been up for a period of over 10 years; and, in fact, John Muir had 
made suggestions as many as 30 years ago for the addition of the Kings 
River to the Sequoia Park, which had been created a few years before.“ 
Mr. Van Name precipitated himself into an earlier discussion on the 
proposed changes, claiming that Colonel Greeley had sold out to the 
lumbermen in view of the fact that a small area at the south was to be 
eliminated from the park. Those statements were absolutely without 
foundation, and when I taxed him publicly before the Public Lands 
Committee several years ago for his evidence he was unable to give any, 
and at that time I called attention to the fact that one of the worst 
things that a public official, trying to do his duty, has to contend with 
are the Innuendoes with occasional half truths. 

As regards Yosemite National Park, a very complete study was made 
this summer of the proposed changes In that park. Several of us were 
quite desirous of having returned to the park some of the magnificent 
scenery at the headwaters of the San Joaquin, which were eliminated 
some 21 years ago, as Mr. Van Name states. John Muir has stated that 
Mounts Banner and Ritter, which the commission has voted should be 
returned to the park, contain the most magnificent scenery in the Sierra 
Nevada between Mount Shasta and Mount Whitney. 
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As regards Mr, Van Name's statements in regard to the cutting of 
forest timber within Yosemite Park on the west side, and which he has 
backed up with a pamphlet showing pictures of logged-over lands, etc., 
it looks to me as Mr. Van Name was deliberately misrepresenting the 
situation. The Yosemite Lumber Co. has owned long before the park 
was created many thousands of acres within the boundary of Yosemite 
National Park, The Congress has never seen its way to buy this land 
and thus eliminate the private holdings. 

Doctor Van Name overlooks when he attacks the Park Service 
regarding the use of Hetch Hetchy Valley, in the Yosemite National 
Park, for water and power purposes for the city and county of San 
Francisco, that the act granting to the city and county rights of way 
and land for this purpose was passed by an act of Congress and 
approved by the President December 19, 1918, almost three years before 
the creation of the National Park Service, and it was, therefore, a 
condition that was inherited by the National Park Service on the date 
of its establishment. He can also learn, if he will take the trouble to 
investigate, of the opposition which was made to this measure and 
the extensive discussion held prior to enactment of the act by reading 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of those days. 

By my own efforts in the Sequoia National Park I did secure personal 
contributions of some $200,000, by which the magnificent stands of 
Sequoia gigantea were turned over without cost to the American Gov- 
ernment and preserved for all times for the benefit of the American 
people, ‘This was a very wearing task, and it was impossible for me, 
with my administrative work, to try to raise the many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which would have been necessary to eliminate the 
holdings of the Yosemite Lumber Co. However, we did have the legal 
right to exchange the timber within the boundary of the Yosemite 
National Park under the act which Mr. Van Name disparages, but 
which bas enabled us to give for timber and land along the beautiful 
Wawona Road timber only in isolated sections of the park, and where 
later on reforestation should bring the country back to a measure of its 
original attractiveness. One can now travel over the Wawona Road 
from a point outside the park directly to the Yosemite Valley, with the 
realization that a large class of timber which makes up such a large 
part of its beauty will never be cut. The Yosemite Lumber Co. has 
recently transferred its operations from the southern side of the Merced 
River to the northern side, where it holds some of the most magnificent 
stands of sugar pine that are within the State. In the Yosemite 
National Park we have three groves of the Sequoia gigantea, the well- 
known Mariposa Grove, a few scattering trees of the Tuolumne Grove, 
and a few trees known as the Merced Grove, which lie on the old 
abandoned Coulterville Road. The actual ownership of the Govern- 
ment in this area was 40 acres, which comprehended the entire grove 
of trees, but around it was a fine stand of sugar pine and other conifers 
which was entirely in the ownership of the Yosemite Lumber Co., which 
they recently cut off in connection with their operations, leaving a 
completely devastated area, which takes off very materially from the 
beauty of this small group of big trees. There is no way to stop this 
cutting unless Congress would appropriate the money or personal gifts 
be made, as has been done by the Save the Redwoods League in preserv- 
ing timber along the highway in Humboldt and Del Norte Counties in 
California, p 

Mr. Van Name could have done a very graceful thing if he had used 
his energies in getting contributions for the purpose of buying this 
timber Instead of issuing multitudinous pamphlets that told only a 
small part of the story. 

In his letter Mr. Van Name makes reference to changes in the 
boundaries of other parks, which shows a woeful lack of information. 
He states that a piece was trimmed off of Mount McKinley Park, in 
Alaska, to permit of a mining development. As a matter of fact, one 
or two important additions have been made to Mount McKinley Park 
since it was first created to better preserve the wild game in that 
section. As regards mining developments in the park, there is a pro- 
vision in the enabling act which allows prospecting and mining, so that 
there will be no need for cutting out any portion of the park, as he 
states, for mining development. 

In connection with the elimination from Rocky Mountain National 
Park, made by act of Congress passed last year, the principal elimina- 
tion was on the east side and was for the purpose of excluding from 
the park much of the privately owned lahd in the Estes Park and 
Long Peak districts, Eleven thousand four hundred and eighty acres 
of privately owned land were eliminated, A small tract of land on the 
north boundary was also eliminated. This was desirable owing to the 
fact that the old boundary cut across a small lake which was needed 
for use as a storage reservoir, The outlet of the lake where the 
storage works are to be constructed was outside of the park and could 
have been built without the consent of the Park Service. 

Further adjustments on the north, west, and south boundaries were 
approved by the coordinating commission, but because of alleged 
mineralization and other natural resources of areas to be added, local 
opposition developed and no action was taken. The proposed addition 
south of the park comprises 79.6 square miles, to and beyond the 
Arapaho Glacier, the largest glacier in the State. (It includes a 
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magnificent section of the Continental Divide.) The area at head- 
waters of the Colorado River on the northwest, comprising the Pacific 
slopes of the Never Summer Mountains, an area of 22 square miles, is 
distinctly of park character and should be added. 

Further proposed eliminations from the park comprise an area along 
the north line of the park, which is good country but does not contain 
any scenic values essential to the park. The area to be relinquished 
has some good timber values and some grazing values. The area 
amounts to about 32 square miles. The area south of Grand Lake on 
the west line, proposed to be transferred to the national forest, amounts 
to 18 square miles. Its value for park purposes is not important, 
although it has some timber values, mostly lodge-pole pine. The area is 
not now developed for or used by park visitors. There are several 
tracts in private ownership in this area that would be excluded. 

As regards Mr. Van Name's statement about Mount Rainier National 
Park, the changes are minor ones to conform to natural boundary lines 
and in the interest of good administration. The changes occur in the 
southwest, northwest, and northeast corners, where boundary lines 
formed by rivers issuing from the park are substituted for the old 
arbitrary boundary following land lines. There is a net addition to the 
park of 422 acres, 

The commission has also made a study of the Crater Lake National 
Park this past summer, but has not yet rendered a decision, If the 
views of the National Park Service are carried out, it will make sub- 
stantial addition of very interesting timberland west of the park, and 
now in the national forest, carrying types of trees and some scenic 
country which is not to be found in the upper reaches of the park, 
which runs principally to lodge-pole pine. 

I am sure that if Congressman TEMPLE, whom Secretary Hoover has 
mentioned as one of the 10 outstanding men in the lower House, should 
be approached by Mr. Van Name, he would be very glad to have the 
commission listen to any statements that he has to make. I can not 
emphasize, however, too strongly that this type of guerrilla warfare 
that Mr. Van Name has carried on for several years will accomplish no 
good purpose, but simply, as it has done, confuse the minds of many 
of our legislators who would assume that Mr. Van Name is carrying 
out his propaganda pro bono publico. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN T. Matusr, Director. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of once more calling the 
attention of the House to the great work that is being done in 
our national parks. I am very glad to see the headway that 
has been made in reading the park section of this bill, and if 
it were not for the fact that the chairman of the subcommittee 
had interrupted the reading for the insertion of correspondence 
I should not have followed the bad example of saying anything 
at this time. But it may not be out of place for one Member 
of the House, not on the Appropriations Committee, to bring 
to our attention the need of the retention of the services of 
the type of men who are interested in the park work. I hap- 
pened to see quite a good many of the superintendents and 
head rangers who were here a few weeks ago in convention. 
I wish that group of men might have been shown to the House 
of Representatives as typical of the men doing the park work 
when there is the esprit de corps that evidently exists under 
the director, Mr. Mather. They are a wonderful type of men. 
The country is to be congratulated that it can get men of that 
character at the small salaries that they are paid. 

There is another side that impresses me very much on the 
park subject, and that is the need that Congress must recog- 
nize by appropriations for carrying on this great work. As 
our population has increased the nature beauty spots are be- 
ing absorbed, and unless Congress steps in, as we did at our 
last session when we passed the necessary legislation to se- 
cure two attractive locations south of Washington, the Shen- 
andoah Valley and the Great Smoky Mountain section, in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, there will be no vacation spots 
left. Another addition to the park system at the same time 
was Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. Some of the natural at- 
tractions of our country were brought into great prominence 
during the administration of President Roosevelt. That ex- 
ample should be followed, and I for one stand ready to co- 
operate, so far as I can personally, in publicly acclaiming the 
desirability of Congress being as. liberal, as the department 
may ask for retention of the present pleasure spots and add 
to their size and accessibility wherever nature has given us 
the opportunity. If under the supervision of such men as 
Mr. Mather and men he is able to bring to him the physical 
opportunity can be had, we ought to do our part for the benefit 
of the vacation people throughont the country. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Carlsbad Cave National Monument, N. Mex.: For administration, 
protection, maintenance, preservation, and improvement, including 
$2,500 for the construction of a bunk house for laborers, $19,800, 


Mr. MORROW. 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 83, Une 7, after the word “laborers” strike out the figures 
$19,800 and insert the figures $30,000. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Chairman, in justification of this amend- 
ment I want to say that this monument comes in a different 
class than the national parks. It is a paying proposition. They 
pay $2 each for entering the caverns. The caverns require 
further development in the way of making trails and in pro- 
viding for improvement of the trails already made. The appre- 
priation of $19,800 takes care of a portion of that amount, but 
the reyenue of this park during this year has reached the sum 
of $22,000 in eight months, and will perhaps reach $30,000 in 
a year. 

It is estimated by the custodian that it will reach $100,000 
in the year 1927. As this is the largest cave in the whole 
world so far discovered and the most picturesque cave in the 
world, and is a great nature study for tourists, we believe that 
the tourists ought to have all the safety, convenience, and com- 
fort than can be provided. 

The custodian of the monument is asking for $50,000, but I, 
like the park board, desire to be modest in the estimate, and 
I am asking that the appropriation be amended to the sum 
of 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


$30,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, the situation at that park 
is of the greatest urgency to take care, as the gentleman has 
suggested, of the safety and security of those who are visiting 
the park in great numbers constantly. A larger appropriation 
no doubt is needed. The matters that have been presented be- 
fore the committee with reference to the revenues derived 
from the park satisfies the committee that these revenues, at 
a conservative estimate in the next fiscal year, will reach bet- 
ter than $30,000. In view of that fact and the urgent need the 
committee will accept the amendment which does not go above 
the anticipated revenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Mexico. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction, ete., of roads and trails: For the construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior, including the roads from Glacier Park 
Station through the Blackfeet Indian Reservation to various points in 
the boundary line of the Glacier National Park and the international 
boundary, $1,500,000, of which amount not to exceed $7,500 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Interior may also approve projects, incur 
obligations, and enter into contracts for additional work not exceeding 
a total of $2,500,000, and his action in so doing shall be deemed a con- 
tractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment of the 
cost thereof, and appropriations hereafter made for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the act approved April 9, 1924, and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto shall be considered avail- 
able for the purpose of discharging the obligations so created. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan what 
authority of law there is for these contractual obligations. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this des for an appro- 
priation of a million and a half dollars and provides further 
that the bureau has the authority to make a contract for a 
further amount. My belief is that there is the same authority 
to authorize a contract that there is to make the appropriation. 

In the handling of one of the large roads it is often desirable 
to contract for a considerable amount, possibly more than 
they would need to take care of within a year. So this has 
developed. I answer the question of the gentleman by saying 
that I think there is the same authority to recommend author- 
ization of contracts that there is to make appropriation of 
money; but, to go a little further than the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, I feel that the thing is getting a little lopsided; that 
the cash appropriation ought to be larger than the authority 
to eontract; but the item itself in the bill is largely in its 
present form, so that the committee could give the House an 
opportunity to express itself as to the policy of road construc- 
tion on the question of whether it should go forward on a 
basis of a million and a half dollars a year or two and a 
half million dollars a year. Altogether nearly $30,000,000 are 
involyed, and the committee felt we ought to proceed at the 
rate of two and a half million dollars a year. 

This is not increasing the cash expenditure, not increasing 
the bill to that amount above the Budget, but giving this 
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authority will be approving a future program arranged on the 
basis of two and a half million dollars a year. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I have supposed the cash appro- 
priation of a million and a half dollars was made under 
the authority of the act of April 9, 1924. 

Mr. CRAMTON: That may be true; but it is also true that 
there is ample authority for an appropriation entirely apart 
from that law. In the first place, there is authority to appro- 
priate to build roads on Government property anywhere. Fur- 
ther, the act creating the National Park Service gives the 
committee a jurisdiction over development and use of the parks 
that includes the construction of roads as a necessary inci- 
dent. The act the gentleman refers to did specifically author- 
ize roads to the extent of seven and a half million dollars, but 
without that act, before that, we were building roads in the 
parks. We had authority to do so, and the Committee on 
Appropriations had authority to report appropriations. The 
statute creating the service said: 


The service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of 
the Federal areas known as national parks, monuments, and reserva- 
tions herein specified by such means and measures as conform to the 
fundamental purpose of said parks, monuments, and reservations, 
which purpose is to conserye the scenery and the natural and historic 
objects, the wild life therein, and to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same in such manner by such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 


So that there is ample authority for the construction of roads 
apart from that act. Perhaps the gentleman would desire this 
further statement. The act the gentleman refers to, seven 
and a half million dollars, will have been exhausted in so far 
as that is of any effect with the use of the million and a half 
dollars of cash provided in this bill, and an additional million 
and a haif dollars that the Budget recommends as an authority 
to contract. The recommendation of the committee for two 
and a half million dollars then reaches a million dollars over 
and beyond that seven and a half million dollar program, but 
is entirely authorized by the act which I have read. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, my attention was attracted to 
this paragraph by reason of the fact that it referred to the 
law of April 9, 1924. Of course, that law expired by limita- 
tion this year and I was wondering just why, if this be not 
subject to a point of order, Congress three years ago should 
have passed a bill authorizing appropriations amounting to 
$7,500,000 for three years. As the gentleman knows, I have 
always been very friendly to the national-park system. I am 
anxious to see it grow, and I am anxious to see every improve- 
ment and development possible made in those parks. My 
inquiry was not because of any unfriendliness to this proposi- 
tion, but it was due to the idea that I had that if we are 
going to build up and pursue a policy which the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CramTon] states will cost ultimately 
$30,000,000, then Congress ought to adopt that policy by way 
of a legislative bill rather than in an appropriation bill; but 
in view of the statement made by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan I withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I think, perhaps, the lan- 
guage of the bill ought to be corrected. My attention had not 
been attracted to that clause, and I think there is force in 
what the gentleman suggests, because the appropriation is not 
to be based entirely on the act of 1924. Therefore, I move 
to amend by striking out in lines 8, 9, and 10, beginning with 
the word “ purpose” in line 8, down to and including the word 
“thereto” in line 10, the language to be stricken out being as 
follows: 


purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act approved April 9, 
1924, and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto— 
And inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
construction of roads in national parks and monuments— 
So that it will read: 


and appropriations hereafter made for the construction of roads in 
national parks and monuments shall be considered available for the 
purpose of discharging the obligations so created. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CramMTon: Page 80, beginning in line 
8 with the word “purpose,” strike out the remainder of line 8, all 
of line 9, and line 10 down to and including the word “ thereto,” and 
insert in Heu thereof the words “construction of roads in national 
parks and monuments.” 


EEE eee Anes ee BE ite kee Coie 


The GHIAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None of the appropriations contained in this act for the National 
Park Service shall be available for any expenditure in connection with 
the issuance of automobile permits or the collection of charges therefor, 
except such permits and charges which entitle the holder to entrance 
to all of the national parks and national monuments alike, upon the 
payment of a single annual permit charge of not more than $2. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment upon the ground that it changes exist- 
ing law, and is legislation on an appropriation bill, and seeks 
to add to the duties of an executive officer of the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph is strictly a 
limitation. It does not change any existing law. There is no 
existing law on the subject. It simply provides that none of 
the appropriations contained in this act for the National Park 
Service shall be available for any expenditure in connection 
with the issuance of automobile permits or the collection of 
charges therefor, except such permits and charges which en- 
title the holders to entrance to all of the national parks and 
national monuments alike, upon the payment of a single an- 
nual permit charge of not more than $2. 

The situation, of course, which the paragraph attempts to 
reach is to prevent the charging of a separate automobile fee at 
each park that the tourists visit. If one visits a number of 
parks with an automobile the charge becomes quite an item, 
to a great many of these visitors who are making a vacation 
trip with more or less limited funds, This bill does not lay 
down any law, any legislation, but simply says none of the 
appropriations contained in this act shall be available for any 
expenditure in connection with the issuance of automobile per- 
mits or the collection of charges therefor nor automobile per- 
mits that charge more than $2, and so forth. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss the 
merits of the proposition. I will say, though, in view of what 
the gentleman from Michigan has said, that if he had made 
this fee $7.50 in accordance with the fee paid at the Yellow- 
stone Park instead of $2, I do not think I should have raised 
the poiut of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. BYRNS. Certainly, 

Mr. CRAMTON. There has been an adjustment of fees at 
the present time. The Yellowstone only charges $3.50, and 
other parks $2 and $2.50, and the effect upon the revenues of 
the Treasury is not so great, for the reason, of course, because 
of the greater number of visitors to the parks. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am very much surprised that the Secretary 
in charge of the parks should have made that regulation, in 
view of his consistent position before this. When the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Fitzgerald; Mr. Sherley, of Kentucky; 
and Mr. Good, of Iowa, were chairmen of this committee, and 
when this appropriation was carried in the sundry civil bill 
I happened to be a member of the subcommittee which had 
charge of the bill, and it was always the policy. and intention 
of the Appropriations Committee at that time and of the House 
that, while it was not expected that these parks would fully 
pay their way, there would come a time when they would 
more nearly bring in a revenue approaching what they cost the 
people. Now, here is the proposition. We are spending three 
million three hundred thousand and odd dollars for the main- 
tenance of national parks, and last year, according to the 
report, there was eight hundred and twenty-six thousand and 
some odd dollars collected, making it cost the people of this 
country about $2,400,000, in round numbers, and I am very 
much surprised to learn that the Secretary in charge of parks 
has proceeded to reduce the fee on four hundred and some odd 
thousand automobiles which enter these parks to a very low 
sum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
tion there? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Perhaps I should not discuss the merits of 
the proposition with the point of order pending, but let me call 
attention to this. There has been a tremendous increase in the 
number of automobiles visiting the parks since the days of 
which the gentleman speaks. I have not the figures all the way 
back, but comparing 1924 to 1926, only two years, the number of 
automobiles entering the parks was 315,916 in 1924 and 406,248 
in 1926, and each year the number has been increasing. The 
higher fees the gentleman speaks of became a subject of very 
great criticism in some quarters. For instance, the American 
Automobile Association, if I am not mistaken, made some com- 


Will the gentleman yield for an observa- 
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plaint in reference to it. It became a matter of criticism, and 
I think the department did well to modify the rate. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I know and the gentleman 
knows appropriations made for these parks are made for the 
purpose of establishing camps where there are sewers, where 
there is hot water for tourists, where there are laundries for 
the women, and kitchens and camps and all other facilities 
provided in an ordinary hotel, except solid substantial struc- 
tures, and the people of the country are being asked to provide 
these facilities, these extraordinary conveniences for people 
who have the leisure to go out there and visit these parks 
without any charge whatsoever to them. 

Now, I want to get to the point of order. I am perfectly 
aware that limitations of a certain kind are in order on appro- 
priation bills, but I submit it is not in order to change existing 
law, placing extra duties on executive officers and doing so 
under the guise of a limitation; in other words, to do indirectly 
what the committee could not do on an appropriation bill 
directly. 

The gentleman admits that there is no law on this subject. 
He is then seeking, from his own argument, to create a law 
under the guise of a limitation and put upon an executive 
officer an additional duty. 

I have authorities here which state very clearly that that 
can not be done. The gentleman from Michigan says there is 
no law on the subject, although the Director of Parks has been 
undertaking to assess a charge feature heretofore. So I as- 
sume from what the gentleman from Michigan says that the 
director has been doing that under implied authority to make 
regulations. But if there is no law on the subject, then the 
limitation on this appropriation bill seeks to impose upon him 
a duty, and an extra duty. 

Now, let us see what has been decided on the subject. I 
read, Mr. Chairman, from the Manual, from section 825. In 
speaking of limitations on appropriation bills this statement 
appears: 

But such limitations must not give affirmative direction, and must 
not impose new duties upon an executive officer; and must not be 
coupled with legislation not directly instrumental in affecting a 
reduction. 


Now, I repeat, according to the gentleman from Michigan, 
here is a limitation which imposes a new duty under the law 
upon the director of parks, and requires him to charge $2 as a 
fee for entrance to the park. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will it interrupt the gen- 
tleman to ask him a question right there? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has not the Director of Parks general 
supervision over the parks under him? He can make regula- 
tions to the effect that one automobile fee will cover all the 
parks? I think there is now an individual charge on each park, 
but he could accomplish what this phrase would allow him to 
do, to make a uniform charge for admission to all the parks. 

Mr. BYRNS. Personally I think $2 is too small a sum. I 
think the Treasury of the United States should be considered 
in this matter, and we should not undertake to reduce revenues 
coming into those parks, especially as we are affording visitors 
such splendid facilities for convenience and entertainment. 
But I prefer, instead of having Congress place the fee at $2 
for admission to every park in the Union, to leave it to the 
Director of Parks, and then Congress next year may hold him 
responsible if he has not properly protected the Treasury. I 
believe in leaving that to his discretion rather than have Con- 
gress fix this fee at $2, which is too low. It is lower than any 
fee that he has fixed for any single park. That is my object in 
onar this point of order, and I hope the Chair will sus- 
tain it. 

Let me read further to the Chair, still from section 825 of the 
Manual: 


Care should also be taken that the language of limitation be not 
such as, when fairly construed, would change existing law or justify 
an executive officer in assuming an intent to change existing law, 


The gentleman from Michigan says we have got no law, and 
therefore this quotation is all the stronger, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause according to him we are making new law on this subject. 
I submit that if we can, by specially drawn language, under the 
guise of a limitation, enact legislation on an appropriation bill, 
we are destroying the whole purposes of the rules of the House, 

Let me further call this to the attention of the Chair. On 
page 503 of the Manual there is a very learned decision, in 
which the Chair goes into the whole question; the decision 
was rendered by Mr. Frederick C. Hicks on January 8, 1923, 
in which he held that a limitation must not give affirmative 
direction and must not impose new duties. This is clearly a 


1926 


new duty, according to the gentleman from Michigan, and 
must not be accomplished by language indirectly limiting the 
appropriation. In the course of his opinion Mr. Hicks very 
clearly and properly says: 

The Chair is of the opinion that too much latitude has been given 
in the employment of limitations and that the practice of resorting to 
this method of securing, in an indirect way, legislation on appropria- 
tion bills has been abused and extended beyond the intention of the rule. 


Now if we are to have limitations drawn in special language, 
then the House will be deprived of legislating in the regular 
and orderly way. All the decisions, Mr. Chairman, which 
undertake to construe the rule of limitation strictly are based 
upon the idea of protecting the House and its duly constituted 
authorities. 

Again, on page 505, in the same opinion, Mr. Hicks lays down 
just what may not be presented in the form of a limitation, 
having very carefully collected the various opinions which 
have been delivered on the subject. He says legislation may 
not be imposed under the form of a limitation, citing authori- 
ties for all these limitations. I read: 


The language prescribing the conditions under which the appropria- 
tion may be used may not be such as, when fairly construed, would 
change existing law. 


I submit this limitation comes directly under that. And 
further: 


A proposition to establish affirmative directions for an executive 
officer constitutes legislation and is not in order on a general appro- 
priation bill. 


And again: 
Limitations must not impose new duties upon an executive officer. 


And still again: 

A provision proposing to construe existing law is in itself a propo- 
sition of legislation and therefore not in order on an appropriation bill 
as a limitation. 

And he cites, as I say, authority for all these conclusions. 

Is the limitation— 

He says, in speaking on the general subject— 
accompanied or coupled with a phrase applying to official functions; 
and, if so, does the phrase give affirmative direction in fact or in effect, 
if not in form? 

Does the limitation curtail or extend, modify, or alter existing powers 
or duties or terminate old or confer new ones? If it does, then it must 
be conceded that legislation is involved, for without legislation these 
results could not be accomplished. 


I do not want to take up any more time of the committee; 
but, Mr. Chairman, I submit that this is clearly legislation. It 
clearly imposes new duties upon the Director of Parks. It 
provides that he shall do something which the gentleman from 
Michigan says he is not now required to do by law—that is, to 
issue permits in all of the parks, for which he shall charge the 
small fee of $2. I submit that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall only trespass a couple of minutes 
more on the time of the Chairman and of the House. In re- 
sponse to the gentleman’s suggestion that my position is that 
we are proposing to add new duties to the Director of Parks, let 
me say that what I have tried to say has been that there is no 
law now fixing the amount of these charges or any limit upon 
them. As a matter of fact, a separate charge is now made for 
each park. The charge is as much as $3.50 in the Yellowstone, 
$2.50 in the Yosemite, and so on. Quite a number of these cars 
are owned by those who are not people of wealth. For instance, 
in the Yellowstone last year there were 40,000 cars that entered 
the park, of which 9,774 were Fords—not generally used for 
touring purposes by people of great wealth—and many of the 
other cars were cars of low price. As a matter of fact, the im- 
portance of the matter involved can be judged from the fact that 
in the Yellowstone last year only 44,000 people went there by 
rail, while 106,000 people went in automobiles. 

We are not imposing any new duty upon the service. It is 
performing the function already and it is a necessary function. 
The service must control the roads and it must issue permits. 
The effort of the committee has been to eliminate the idea of 
revenue, which the gentleman from Tennessee has emphasized. 
The idea of the committee has been that there should simply be 
a regulatory power, so that permits may be issued, and if a 
person should drive over the roads in the parks while drunk 
and endanger the lives of others, those permits can be revoked. 
It gives them that power and regulation, but the paragraph 
eliminates very largely the idea of revenue. In national parks 
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the theory of the committee is that the revenue-producing fea- 
ture should be eliminated, so that they may be truly national in 
practice as well as in name. The paragraph imposes no new 
duties whatever; it simply says that none of this money shall 
be used for a certain purpose; that none of the money shall be 
available for any expenditure in connection with the issuance 
of automobile permits or the collection of charges therefor over 
the amount named. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, just a word. The 
Chair will notice that in the paragraph following we provide 
that no charge shall be made for camp privileges in any of 
the parks. Our whole idea was a regulatory system, as has 
been suggested by the chairman. When persons go into any 
park—and some of the parks do not charge anything—they 
are registered. The automobiles are registered, so that the 
park service has more or less of a check upon them. It is to 
systematize the use of these parks in an orderly manner. It is 
purely a matter of the systematic regulation of the parks; and 
we felt, in view of the large increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles, that instead of charging $7.50 in one and $3.50 in 
one, $2.50 in another, $2 in another, and nothing in some 
others, we would make a uniform charge, because the other 
system of charging-is a cause of complaint and criticism. The 
Director of the Park Service and everybody connected with it 
seem to feel that we should have some uniform system, some 
regulation of this thing. We have the authority to collect. 
Nobody has ever questioned our authority to collect a fee, 
and all this does is to make it orderly in the various parks so 
that we may have a uniform scale, have one admittance fee 
to all the parks, and no charge for camp-site privileges, because 
they do not want to go around and collect 25 cents every night 
or morning for these camping privileges. It is purely in the 
interest of the orderly administration of the Park Service. We 
had no thought of legislation at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, As to the merits of the legislation the 
present occupant of the chair is in no position to express an 
opinion. Much of the argument on the point of order has been 
directed to the merits or to the object which the provision 
desires to accomplish, while little attention has been paid to the 
parliamentary situation confronting the Chair. 

The Chair is of the opinion that that part of the paragraph, 
beginning in line 13 and running down to and including the 
word “ thereof,” in line 16, is clearly a limitation, and the Chair 
is as clearly convinced that the remainder of the paragraph is 
legislation. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor], a member of 
the committee in charge of the bill, has asserted that it was the 
intent of this paragraph to create and establish a system or 
regulation which proposes nothing more than legislation. 
Therefore, for the reasons fully set forth in the ruling of 
Chairman Hicks in passing on a similar point of order on 
January 8, 1923, the Chair feels constrained to sustain. the 
point of order. In making this decision, the Chair appreciates 
that in the earlier decisions a broader latitude was given to 
limitations of this kind, but in the later decisions such limita- 
tions have been held to propose legislation. The point of order 
is sustained and the whole paragraph goes out. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment at this point, and I had predicated it upon the language 
already in the paragraph. I have not reduced it to writing 
to conform with the bill as it now stands, but I would like to 
have it reported from the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McKeown: Page 86, line 15, after the word 
“in,” strike out all of the balance of the paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “the collection of charges for entering any 
park.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the gen- 
tleman is offering an amendment to the paragraph which has 
just gone out on a point of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just explained to the Chair that at the 
time the point of order was sustained I had not time to offer 
the amendment in its proper form; but my amendment would 
include the lines down to the word “in” in line 15 of the 
paragraph just stricken out— 
that none of the appropriations contained in this act for the National 
Park Service shall be available for any expenditure in. 


My amendment adds the words— 
the collection of charges for entering any park. 
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Mr. BYRNS. Let us have the amendment reported again. 
Mr. MeKEOWN. The amendment is to the language 
none of the appropriations contained in this act for the National Park 
Service sball be available for expenditure in. 


The CHAIRMAN. In order to clarify the situation, just 
what is the gentleman attempting to amend? To what does 
his amendment apply? 

Mr. McKEOWN. My amendment would be a new para- 
graph in lieu of the one stricken out on a point of order and 
would read as follows: 

None of the appropriations contained in this act for the National 
Park Service shall be available for any expenditure in connection with 
the collection of any fees for entering any park. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, is this what the gentleman 
is suggesting, that— 
none of the appropriations contained in this act shall be available 
for expenditure in connection with the issuance of automobile permits 
and the collection of charges therefor. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; I left out the words “in connection 
with automobile permits.” I think they should have the right 
to issue permits for the purpose of regulating the parks but 
not for making any charges for entering the park. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to make a point of 
order on that. 

Mr. GRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that there is no charge made for entering the parks except 
Carlsbad and Wind Cave. 

Mr. McKEOWN. There is a charge made for automobiles 
entering the park at Yosemite and also at Yellowstone. 

Mr. GRAMTON. It is not for entering; it is a charge for 
a license or permit. 

Mr. McKEOWN.. I understand; but it is just the same thing 
from a practical standpoint. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the amendment is subject to the same objection that has 
just been raised, and while I do not agree with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee or with the Chair, I am bound to accept 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. McKBOWN. This is a clear limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the amendment was before the com- 
mittee we might understand just what is proposed. 

Mr. McKEOWN. My amendment was prepared on the 
th 


CHAIRMAN. I appreciate it was prepared on another 


e 
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theory, but we would like something tangible and definite to 
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on. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, let me ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma to let the Clerk proceed with the reading of the 
bill and then the gentleman, when he gets his amendment in 
form, can offer it and not delay us now. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want to lose any of my rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill may proceed and 
that we may return to this point in the bill later for the pur- 
pose of receiving the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. With all reservations as to points of order, 
and so forth, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


None of the appropriations contained in this act for the National 
Park Service shall be available for expenditure within any park or 
national monument wherein a charge is made or collected by the 
Park Service for camp-ground privileges. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the indulgence 
of the committee for two or three minutes in order to make 
my position clear. I notice in the hearings that it was stated 
that the committee was in favor of certain policies, and I 
simply want to say, as a member of the committee, I do not 
subscribe to the suggestions made nor do I think a majority 
of the committee do, and I do not want the Director of the 
Parks to get the idea that this Is an expression, either from 
the House or from the Appropriations Committee, that only 
$2 should be charged. The gentleman has stated over four 
hundred and odd thousand automobiles entered these parks 
each year and the fee now is $3.50. It was originally $7.50 for 
the Yellowstone and it was $5 for the Yosemite, but the Di- 
rector of Parks, acting within his legal authority, has reduced 
the amount to the fees now charged. It cost the United States 
Treasury $3,243,409 last year in appropriations to take care of 
these parks. The revenue under the present regulations amounts 
to $826,454.17. So it is costing the Treasury of the United 
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States, under present arrangements, nearly two and one-half 
millions. In explanation of these charges, Mr. Mather said: 


As rapidly as conditions would allow we established these public 
camps for the convenience of these automobile tourists on a better 
and better scale, with more and more facilities, even down to the 
laundries for the women in one or two of them, with hot water, 
etc., and we felt then that we were giving a much better service and 
were in a much better position to defend these charges than simply on 
the basis of a road charge, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman should add, in that con- 
nection. when he balances the revenue of a certain year with 
expenses, that the far greater proportion of expenditures each 
year is in the nature of permanent improvements that will 
last for many years, for instance, $2,000,000 for roads, and then 
there is the construction work and many other permanent 
improvements. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but the gentleman is inaugurating a road 
program in the preceding paragraph of this bill of $2,500,000 
per annum. The gentleman said in general debate that it 
would ultimately cost the people of this country $30,000,000 to 
complete the roads. In the preceding paragraph we are in- 
augurating a permanent road program for the next 12 years, 
according to the gentleman, at a cost of $2,500,000 every year, 
and at the same time we are seeking to reduce the fees for 
permits in these parks. 

Now, I submit that in the present condition of the Treasury, 
if the director of the parks, or if this committee, should under- 
take now to reduce these revenues, you are going to find in the 
future that Congress is going to be much slower in making 
appropriations for the proper development and maintenance of 
the parks. Because there can be no excuse in my opinion for 
the people of the entire country paying $3,300,000 a year and, 
in addition, starting a road program of $2,500,000 a year, and 
reducing the revenues from the automobiles when they could 
pay $7.50 or even $20. I want to say that if the Director of the 
Parks undertakes to reduce the fees, and thereby reduces the 
revenue, he may expect vigorous protest upon the floor of the 
House against such action and a disposition not to be so liberal 
with future appropriations. 

I am proud of the national parks, I have always been friendly 
to them. I am speaking as a friend of the national-park sys- 
tem, because I want to see these parks properly developed and 
maintained. I want to see liberal appropriations, but I protest 
against the attitude that we ought to spend all the money to 
provide extra facilities at the expense of the people of the 
United States, and that those who have leisure time to go there 
should not be required to pay anything toward the conveniences 
furnished them. rf 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I never realized that I dis- 
agreed on so many things with the gentleman from Tennessee. 
His theory and mine are entirely different as to national parks. 
It is my idea that when people go to national parks that they 
should be allowed to walk in with no charge other than those 
of regulation. It is necessary to issue permits for automobiles 
in order that we may control them. 

I spent a little time this summer over across the water. 
Every place you go the tin cup was held out for an admission 
charge. I visited the zoo in Rome. You pay to go in, and 
after you get in you come to some inclosure where there is 
an animal and you have to pay again to get into that building. 
That is the Buropean idea. In Washington if you want to 
visit the Zoo you walk in. There is no charge. I can not 
imagine the gentleman from Tennessee advocating paid admis- 
sions to a local park. There ought to be no admission for 
going into a public building. When you come to a national 
park there should be no charge; it should not be put on a 
revenue-produeing basis. We should provide the facilities 
necessary that will enable the people of this country, those of 
small means, to go there and have places for them to camp in 
the park. Those who want to travel de luxe can find hotels 
in the park; but there should be and there are cabins and 
tents for those who want to provide for themselves, and there 
are camps where they can set up their tents and can cook 
their own food and have all of those facilities. The gentleman 
seems to question the propriety of having places to wash clothes 
and take baths or having them provided at the expense of the 
Government of the United States. I think they should be 
provided by the United States as long as they are called 
national parks. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not question the propriety of providing 
camps and all the sanitary facilities, but I do insist that when 
the people of the United States are called upon to provide them 
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that those who do enjoy them should pay a reasonable fee for 
enjoying them. 

Now I want to ask the gentleman this question. The gentle- 
man asked the director, Mr. Mather, about that proposition, 
and I want to ask if anywhere in the hearings Mr. Mather 

ted this. 

aa CRAMTON, I do not know that that is material. I 
feel this—that Mr. Mather is not opposed to such a program. 
What he might advocate—he has to consider a lot of ques- 
tions as to what the Budget thinks about things, and what the 
Secretary of the Interior thinks, and I have no business to 
quote Mr. Mather. I will say that no question was asked him, 
but I know Mr. Mather is not enthusiastic about emphasizing 
revenue producing. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand, and neither am I, so far as mak- 
ing the parks wholly sustain themselves, but Mr, Mather was 
asked the question, and I gathered a contrary impression to 
what the gentleman seems to have, that he was really opposed 
to this because, although he did not express himself one way 
or the other, he especially referred to Mr. Good and Mr. 
Sherley, former chairman of the committee, as among those 
believing that at least some revenue ought to be derived from 
the parks, and said that he had been trying to do that and 
has followed that policy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McKrown: Page 86, after line 12, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“None of the appropriations contained in this act for the National 
Park Service shall be available for any expenditures in the collection 
of charges for permits to enter any park,” 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
First, I suggest to the gentleman that it should follow line 20 
instead of line 12 in any event, because we have read through 
line 12. : 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then I will ask to amend it in that par- 
ticular. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I hope the gentleman will reserve the point 
of order until I am heard. I do not think the point of order 
is good, because this comes fairly within the rule of limitation. 
I am not imposing any new duties here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I reserve the point of order for five 
minutes. Will five minutes be sufficient? I want to finish the 
bill to-night. 

Mr, McKEOWN. I hope so, if I do not get into any con- 
troversy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, here is the proposition: 
What does this amount to? It simply amounts to this, that 
in the parks out West you put a charge on the people who 
happen to go to them, but if you have money to expend here 
in the Bast you make no charges, You might just as well put 
a toll fee on this new bridge that is going to cross the Potomac 
River as to charge American citizens for going into one of the 
parks in this country. It is distasteful to the average Ameri- 
can citizen who drives up to a park to have to pay a fee. I 
drove into the Yosemite Park. I am frank to say that I did 
not know then that they charged to enter the park. When I 
registered the man said, “ Five dollars, please.” I paid the $5. 
After I had gone a little ways the man discovered that I was a 
Congressman, and he came out after me and said he ought to 
give me back the $5. I said no, and told him to keep the $5; 
and I further said that any Congressman who would vote to 
charge his fellow citizen $5 to go into the park ought to pay 
all of the fees. [Applause.] 

That is the proposition here. Why charge them any fee? 
We might as well put a tax on every automobile that comes in 
here to the city of Washington to see the Capital of the Nation. 
It is just as fair to say that because they use the streets 
of Washington that the Government pays for they ought to 
pay a fee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Tes. $ 

Mr. BLANTON. They pay the fee all right when they come 
to Washington, when they get through with the Raleigh and the 
Washington and the Willard. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, the people that I am talking about 
do not ever go into the Washington or the Willard except to 
pass through Peacock Alley and look at it, The people that I 
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am talking about are plain, every day, American citizens who 
put their family into Fords or Chevrolets, or some other small 
cars, and drive out for two or three weeks’ vacation, the small 
business man or even the big business man. What difference 
does it make? It is repulsive to the average American citizen 
to come up to a public park and be made to pay a fee, and I 
am opposed to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
automobile fee? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am against the charging of fees, not 
against the issuing of a permit. I would not reprive them of 
the right to have permits and be able to put people out of 
the park. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The truth is that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is so drafted that there will be no fee to enter a park, 
and the only cases that I know of that will be reached by that 
amendment are two. I am speaking in good faith to the 
gentleman, and after examining his amendment I admit that 
under the ruling of the Chairman it is not subject to the point 
of order. The language of it is that no fee shall be charged for 
entering a park. The only parks where a fee is charged for 
entrance are Wind Cave and Carlsbad, and at this time I do 
not believe the gentleman wants to do away with those fees. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What I am trying to do is, whether you 
call it a permit on automobiles or whatnot, I am just talking 
in language of the everyday fellow who drives up and a fel- 
low reaches out his hand and says, “Give us $5 or give us 
$7.50 as a fee for going through the park.” That is what I 
am trying to stop. If my language does not stop it, I hope 
some gentleman here will put in language to do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, there are 
just two ways to do this thing, so far as any action by Congress 
is concerned. One way is to provide against fees for automo- 
biles and stop them entirely. That under the Chairman's ruling 
is in order. It would be in order to provide just to stop at 
the middle of line 16. That stops all automobile fees entirely. 
It also stops the regulation of automobile traffic in large de- 
gree. The thing the gentleman from Oklahoma wants to do, 
if there is anything to be done, and what the committee recom- 
mended and which has been knocked out by a point of order, 
is to provide a limit that would simply cover the regulation 
and not to produce revenue. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want them to pay for regula- 
tions, I do not want them to pay anything when they come 
in the parks. Let the Government pay for regulations. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the gentleman think we are 
going rather far in making regulations in a legislative bill? 
Is it not better to trust such regulations and the prices charged 
for the permit, if any, to the authorities in charge of the 
park system? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The point of order is not well taken. This 
case is clearly a limitation. There is no question if any limita- 
tion can be drawn under the rules in reference to limitation, 
this is certainly one. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the decision rendered by the 
Chair just a few moments ago, the Chair holds that this amend- 
ment is a limitation and is in order. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let us have the amendment reported. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It should follow line 25, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment follow line 25, Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to oppose the 
amendment on the ground that as it reads it would interfere 
with the collection of any fee for entering Carlsbad Cavern 
and Wind Cave. If we are to do what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma says he wants to be done and stop the collection of 
any automobile permit fee, when that is done the opportunity 
to regulate traffic through the permit is gone. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is not the Carlsbad Cavern a monument 
and Wind Cave a monument? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Wind Cave is a park and Carlsbad Cavern 
is a monument. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman will yield, is the gentle- 
man opposed to Congressmen having plenty of opportunity to 
enter Wind Cave? We have that here on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, 


The gentleman’s amendment is aimed at the 
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The question was taken, and the Chair, expressing himself 
as in doubt, called for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 20. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Education in Alaska: To enable the Secretary of the Interior, in 
his discretion and under his direction, to provide for the education and 
support of the Eskimos, Aleuts, Indians, and other natives of Alaska, 
including necessary traveling expenses of pupils to and from industrial 
boarding schools in Alaska; erection, repair, and rental of school build- 
ings; textbooks and industrial apparatus; pay and necessary travel- 
ing expenses of superintendents, teachers, physicians, and other em- 
ployees, including traveling expenses of new appointees from Seattle, 
Wash., to their posts of duty in Alaska; packing, crating, and trans- 
portation (including drayage) of personal effects of employees upon 
permanent change of station within Alaska, under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; repair, equipment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of U. S. S. Bower; and all other necessary mis- 
cellaneous expenses which are not included under the above special 
heads, including $263,830 for salaries in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, $14,000 for traveling expenses, $107,500 for equipment, 
supplies, fuel, and light, $16,470 for repairs of buildings, $18,200 for 
erection of buildings, $42,000 for freight, including operation of U. S. S. 
Bower, $4,000 for equipment and repairs to U. S. S. Bover, $2,400 for 
rentals, and $1,000 for telephone and telegraph; total, $469,400, to be 
immediately available, 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose-of asking a question of the chairman 
of the subcommittee in connection with the item on page 89, 
lines 15 and 16, “including $263,880 for salaries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere,” and then on page 90 with 
the item providing “That of said sum not exceeding $7,100 
may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia.” Will the chairman be kind enough to explain 
just the meaning of these items and how much of this $263,000 
is to be expended in the District of Columbia as salaries? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Seven thousand one hundred dollars. Here 
is what happened, Mr. Chairman. The committee two or three 
years ago found it desirable to bring some itemization into 
this bill, so that there is an item of $263,000 as the total for 
personal services in the District and in the field, and later 
there appears the proviso— 


that of the said sum not exceeding $7,100 may be expended for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia. 


That is not an additional sum. 

Mr. TREADWAY. What is the difference between a salary 
and a payment for personal services? There is a difference 
in phraseology that might be subject to construction. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is the difference between getting a job 
and accepting a situation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand the explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Alaska Railroad: For every expenditure requisite for and inci- 
dent to the authorized work of the Alaska Railroad, including mainte- 
nance, operation, and improvements of railroads in Alaska; mainte- 
nance and operation of river steamers and other boats on the Yukon 
River and its tributaries in Alaska; operation and maintenance of 
ocean going or coastwise vessels by ownership, charter, or arrangement 
with other branches of the Government service, for the purpose of 
providing additional facilities for the transportation of freight, pas- 
sengers, or mail, when deemed necessary, for the benefit and develop- 
ment of industries and travel affecting territory tributary to the 
Alaska Railroad; stores for resale; payment of claims for losses and 
damages arising from operations; payment of amounts due connecting 
lines under traffic agreements; payment of compensation and expenses 
as authorized by section 42 of the injury compensation act; approved 
September 7, 1916, to be reimbursed as therein provided, $1,400,000, 
in addition to all amounts received by the Alaska Railroad during the 
fiscal year 1928, to continue available until expended: Provided, That 
not to exceed $6,200 of this fund shall be available for personal services 
in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1928: Provided 
further, That $500,000 of such fund shall be available only for such 
capital expenditures as are chargeable to capital account under account- 
ing regulations prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which amount shall be available immediately. 


Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph in lines 18 to 24, inclusive, on page 93, 
as legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be pleased to hear the 
gentleman on the point of order, 
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Mr. TREADWAY. I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that this is language inserted in this bill that has not 
appeared in any previous bill having to do with the Alaska 
Railroad; and I further call the Chair's attention to the 
language in the hearing, wherein the manager of the Alaska 
Railroad, in the course of a colloquy with the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Cramron, referred to the fact that, of 
course, they could not put on steamers to run to Alaska under 
the present law. Mr. Cramron directed the manager's atten- 
tion to the fact that it could be done probably by the Shipping 
Board, and quite likely it can be; but at a little later period 
Mr. Smith, the very able manager of the railway line, sub- 
mitted at the request of Mr, Cramron a letter suggesting that 
a steamship line be put on up there. This language now 
appears in the bill reported to the committee by the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations, and it is clearly new legislation on 
this appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am a little surprised that 
my friend from Massachusetts should attack the lack of de- 
velopment in Alaska and then apparently seek to stand in the 
way of that which would make possible greater development. 

The difficulty that came before the committee was this: 
More people do not go to Alaska in the summer and travel over 
this railroad because the boat lines are insufficient. Unless you 
make a reservation four or five months in advance you can not 
get to Alaska, and the private companies do not seem inclined 
to develop the situation as they ought to. The purpose of the 
language in question was to correct that situation; to aid in 
the development of business for the Alaska Railroad, and, 
therefore, develop Alaska by making it possible for people to 
get up to Seward, where they could ride on the railroad and 
come in contact with the opportunitiés in Alaska. 

The language to which the gentleman objects is: 


For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the authorized 
work of the Alaska Railroad— 


That is the preliminary language, and then— 


For the operation and maintenance of ocean-going or coastwise 
vessels by ownership, charter, or arrangement with other branches of 
the Government service, for the purpose of providing addittonal facili- 
ties for the transportation of freight, passengers, or mail, when deemed 
necessary, for the benefit and development of industries and travel 
affecting territory tributary to the Alaska Railroad. 


The act providing for the construction and operation of the 
Alaska Railroad provides for the operation of the railroad after 
construction “ until the further action of Congress,” and it pro- 
vides authority: 


To make contracts or agreements with any railroad or steamship 
company or vessel owner for joint transportation of passengers or 
property over the road or roads herein provided for, and such railroad 
or steamship line or by such vessel, and to make such other contracts 
as may be necessary to carry out any of the purposes of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman kindly give me that 
citation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is in Barnes Code, section 3114. Of 
course, it is from the act of March 12, 1914. 

I quote further: 


It is the intent and purpose of Congress through this act to 
authorize and empower the President of the United States, and he is 
hereby fully authorized and empowered, through such officers, agents, 
or agencies as he may appoint or employ, to do all necessary acts and 
things in addition to those specially authorized in this act to enable 
him to accomplish the purposes and objects of this act. 


It is very broad language indeed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TREADWAY.’ I would like to ask a question. I admit 
the language is extremely broad and was undoubtedly drawn 
intentionally so it should be very broad, but I would like to 
call the gentleman's attention to what occurs to me to be a 
very great difference at the present time, namely, that the act 
had to do with the construction of the Alaska Railroad, 
whereas we are now making appropriations for its maintenance. 
The Alaska Railroad, to all intents and purposes, has been 
completed. Of course, it has to have repair work done and all 
that sort of thing, but there is no purpose, so far as I know—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is this all a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then I will put the question direct to 
the gentleman if he desires: Is there not a distinct difference 
between construction or the language in an appropriation bill 
having to do with the construction of a railroad in the first 
instance and that of carrying on its operation in later years? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I happened to be in Congress when that 
bill passed the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to the gentleman I was also. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then we both recall this to have been the 
fact: The purpose was not to build a railroad up in a wilder- 
ness and forget it; the purpose was not primarily to build a 
railroad, but the primary purpose was to develop Alaska 
through the construction and operation of a railroad. The de- 
velopment of Alaska would not come through the construction 
of a railroad but through its operation, and the act specifically 
provides for the operation of the railroad. As I have before 
stated the act provides for the operation of the same until the 
further action of Congress, and that is the purpose referred 
to in the paragraph I have read, and the effort of the com- 
mittee is to authorize the railroad management to do all the 
things necessary in connection with the operation of this rail- 
road for the purposes set forth. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, it is not going to be possible to com- 
plete consideration of the bill to-night. The point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Alaska 

Mr. TREADWAY. From where? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the gentleman was from Alaska. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Very temporarily. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman went to Alaska and spent a 
few weeks up there and now he has two complaints, first, that 
there is no development in Alaska; and, second, that the com- 
mittee has proposed something that might develop Alaska. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is arguing on the merits of the 
question, I maintain, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and I should not proceed in that 
mood. 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, it is a point of much importance. 
The committee feel that the language is of very great impor- 
tance to the bill. It gives the management of that railroad au- 
thority that is much needed and would be highly beneficial, 
and in order that the Chair may have opportunity to consider 
the question and in order that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts may have an opportunity to reflect and repent, I moye that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
14827, the Interior Department appropriation bill, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


ALIEN PROPERTY BILL 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I have not been able to 
quite finish the report on the alien property bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until midnight to-night to 
file the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that he may have until midnight to-night to file the 
report on the alien property bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE JUDGES’ SALARY BILL 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Huppteston] has notified me that I could say he with- 
drew his objection to the further consideration of the joint 
resolution this morning-to correct an error in the judicial 
salary bill, and I therefore offer the resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report, and asks unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint Resolution 303 

Resolved, eto., That the act of December 13, 1926, “An act to fix the 
salaries of certain judges of the United States,” be, and it is hereby, 
amended by striking out the words “To each member of the Board of 
General Appraisers, which board,” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “To the chief justice and associate justices of the United States 
Customs Court, which court.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 
| To Mr, GRIFFIN, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
‘amily. 
To Mr. ANTHONY, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
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and CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, December 15, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Wednesday, December 15, 1926, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Independent offices ;* War Department, State, Justice, Com- 

merce, and Labor Departments appropriation bills. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Relating to cerfain cotton reports of the Seeretary of Agri- 
culture (H. R. 14245). 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the act providing additional aid for the American 

Printing House for the Blind (H. R. 13453). 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Report on promotion and retirement by the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire certain 
lands within the District of Columbia to be used as sites for 
public buildings (H. R. 14687). 

To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase a 
post-office site at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral reservations 
(H. R. 13481). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

774. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, inclosing 
drafts of legislation to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept title to land for sites for Federal buildings at Oly- 
phant and Tamaqua, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

775. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement showing the receipts from rentals, extension of 
Capitol Grounds, for the period from December 1, 1925, to and 
including November 30, 1926; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

776. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation, 
under the legislative establishment, Senate Office Building, for 
the fiscal year 1927, in the sum of $5,000 (H. Doc. No. 581); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

777. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Grays Harbor, Wash. (H. Doe. 
No. 582) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 

778. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a copy of a letter from the superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, dated December 8, 1926, transmitting the financial 
report contemplated by the above-mentioned section of the act 
of June 4, 1880; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department. 

779. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report, dated the 14th instant, from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, on preliminary examination and survey 
of Mississippi River from Minneapolis to Lake Pepin, with a 
view to improvement by the construction of locks and dams 
(H. Doc. No. 583); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations, 

780. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Sandusky Harbor, Ohio (H. 
Doc. No, 584); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

781. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination and survey of Green Harbor, Wis. 
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(H. Doe. No. 585); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

782. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination and survey of the intracoastal water- 
way from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 586); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

783. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination and survey of inner harbor at Lorain, 
Ohio (H. Doe. No. 587); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed. 

784. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination and survey of Holland Harbor and 
Block Lake, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 588); to the Committce on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be’ printed, with illus- 
trations, 

785. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, 
for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, in the sum of $11,652 (H. 
Doc. No. 589); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

786. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, for improvement of the channel and harbor at the naval 
station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $2,805,000 (H. Doc. No. 590) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14242. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works at Quantico, Va.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1621). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 1642. An 
act to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1622). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
15009. A bill to provide for the settlement of certain claims of 
American nationals against Germany and of German nationals 
against the United States, for the ultimate return of all prop- 
erty of German nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, 
and for the equitable apportionment among all claimants of 
certain available funds; without amendment (Rept. No. 1623). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14786) granting an increase of pension to John D. Lindsay, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 15118) to amend section 47-4 
of the national defense act; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 15119) to grant pensions 
to certain disabled soldiers and sailors of the World War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 5120) to amend the act 
approved June 1, 1926 (Public 318, 69th Cong.), authorizing the 
Secretary of War to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable 
ammunition and components, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15121) to amend the act of June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. 851), as amended by the act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 
705), to promote economy in Government expenditures in the 
settlement and other disposition of certain patent claims 
against the United States; to the Committee on Patents, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15122) to further amend section 90 of the 
national defense act of June 8, 1916, as amended, so as to 
authorize employment of additional caretakers for National 
Guard organizations, under certain circumstances, in lieu of 
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enlisted caretakers heretofore authorized; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 15123) to protect the 
Government and the public from shortages of farm products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15124) defining cooper- 
ative nonprofit life benefit associations with representative 
form of government, providing the terms on which such asso- 
ciations may do business in the District of Columbia, provid- 
ing for the incorporation of such associations, providing for 
manner of taxation, suits and service of process, regulation 
and control of the business of such organizations doing busi- 
ness in said District, and providing the conditions under which 
such foreign associations may become incorporated in said Dis- 
trict, and proyiding how such associations otherwise qualified 
may become legal reserve life-insurance companies; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (II. R. 15125) to provide fur- 
ther aid to disabled veterans of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 15126) providing for 
a per capita payment of $30 to each enrolled member of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe in South Dakota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 15127) for the relief of 
sufferers from floods in the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, 
Tex., in September, 1925; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15128) to further regulate 
certain public-service corporations operating within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. - 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 15129) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Indiana Bridge Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Ohio River at 
Evansville, Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15130) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Delaware River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 15131) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to modify agreements heretofore made for 
the settlement of certain claims in favor of the United States; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 15132) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works at San Diego, Calif., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, BLOOM: Resolution (H. Res. 335) providing for a 
select committee of seven Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to inquire into certain charges made by Henry Ford con- 
cerning the operation of the Government and the activities of 
the Federal reserve system; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 336) to print 
the monograph entitled “Stream Pollution in the United 
States” as a House document; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. KIESS: Resolution (H. Res. 337) providing for the 
printing of the journal of the Twenty-eighth National Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; 
to the Committee on Printing. — 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 15133) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the name of Lee Thompson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (II. R. 15134) granting an increase of 
pension to Lilly Flaherty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 15135) granting an increase 
of pension to Sophia E. Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15136) granting an increase of pension 
to Lucretia Burton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATON: A bill (H. R. 15137) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Schapley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15138) granting a pension to Mary Osmond 
Rousseau; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15139) granting an increase of pension 
to Deborah Gaskill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BSTERLY: A bill (H. R. 15140) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Gaul; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15141) granting an increase of pension to | 


Ellen W. Frescoin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 15142) for the relief and reim- 
bursement of the Central New England Sanatorium (Inc.), in 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 15148) for the relief of Rich- 
ard A. Chayis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15144) authorizing the 
President to appoint Capt. Edmund B. Moore, Ordnance Depart- 
ment Reserve, an officer in the Ordnance Department, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 15145) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Curtiss; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 15146) granting a pension 
to Charllotte Bolin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15147) granting a pension to Anna E. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15148) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Easton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 15149) granting a pension to 
Augusta Morey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15150) granting a pension to Eulalah 
Block; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15151) granting a pension to Anna 
Habich ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15152) granting an increase of pension to 
Sophiah H. Vaughn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15153) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Walton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15154) granting an increase of pension to 
Karolina Fullmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 15155) granting a pension 
to Mary Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15156) granting a pension to Nancy 8. 
Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15157) to change 
the military record of Ira C. Vore; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 15158) granting an increase 
of pension to Belle H. Compton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 15159) to correct the mili- 
tary record of A. G. Vincent; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 15160) granting a pen- 
sion to Lola I, Pope; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 15161) granting a pension to 
Joanna E. Gorman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 15162) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. Hogg; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 15163) 
granting an increase o? pension to Jane Taylor; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. K 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15164) granting an increase of pension to 
Risby Jane McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15165) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Catherine Staley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15166) granting a pension to Melville 
Gordon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 15167) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie S. Hogan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15168) to 
provide for the retirement of August Wolters as a first sergeant 
in the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 15169) granting an increase of 
pension to Augusta Engelhardt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15170) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15171) granting an increase of pension 
to Priscilla Pinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15172) granting an increase of pension 
to Pauline Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15173) granting an increase of pension 
to Amanda Phillips; ta the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 15174) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie F. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15175) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15176) granting a pension to John Charles 
Inglee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. REECE: A Dill (H. R. 15177) for the relief of 


| Virgil W. Roberts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15178) for the relief of Charlie R. Pate; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15179) granting a pension to John Miller 
Grove, alias James M. Groves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15180) granting a pension to Callie 
Manley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 15181) for the relief 
of S. K. Truby ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 15182) granting six months' 
pay to Frank A. Grab, father of Alfred Newton Grab, deceased, 
Seaman, United States Navy, in active service; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 15183) granting an increase of 
pension to Luey A. Worthington; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 15184) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15185) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15186) granting a 
pension to William E. Gilreath; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 15187) granting a pen- 
sion to Susan McKay Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 15188) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Peel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 15189) granting a pension 
to James P. Huitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 15190) to renew and extend 
certain letters patent to Fred Clark; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 15191) granting an increase 
of pension to Leo Pope Ott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 15192) granting an increase 
oF pension to Charity Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15193) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucie Iryin; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 15194) for the 
relief of Charles Lennon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 15195) for the relief 
of James J. Whisman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 15196) for the relief 
of Irvin Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15197) for the relief of Jennie Wyant; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 15198) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laura Cross; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15199) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice L. Self; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 15200) for the relief of 
Joske Bros. Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15201) granting a pension to Amanda 
Lawrence; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 15202) for the relief of 
Fritz Zoller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 15203) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Jane Ressler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15204) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella Lowdermilk; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

By Mr. McLEOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 304) to award 
recognition in the name of Congress to former Lieut. Maurice S. 
Revnes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4340. By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of citizens of Shawnee 
County, Kans., urging the enactment of legislation to increase 
the pensions of the veterans of Indian wars and their widows; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4341. By Mr. BRUMM: Evidence in support of House bill 
15040, granting a pension to Hattie G. Dickey; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

4342. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Bozeman, Mont., urging and recommending the construction on 
one of the three new scout cruisers to be allotted to the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard and that such allotment be made at the 
earliest possible date; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. ° 
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4343. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Central Labor 
Union, P. H. Jennings, secretary-business representative, 987 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and fa- 
vorable consideration of House bills 359, 9959, and 12930, which 
seek to-correct evils and abuses in Government employment; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

4344. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition of Cedar County, Nebr., 
citizens for increase of pension to all soldiers and their widows 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4345. By Mr. MICHAELSON: Petition of the Norwegian 
League of Chicago, comprising 52 societies, representing a 
membership of upward of 25,000 members, favoring restric- 
tive immigration measures, but feel that subdivisions B, C, D, 
and E of section 11 of the immigration act are unjust; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4346. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of John 
Beckman, 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., with refer- 
ence to American-owned securities in Germany; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

4347. Also, petition of the Federal-Brandes (Inc.), of New 
York City, N. V., concerning adequate legislation on radio 
control; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

4348. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Evidence and affidavits to accom- 
pany House bill 15096, for the relief of Albert Power; to the 
Committee on Claims. s 

4349. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of 69 citizens of Hudso 
Columbia County, N. X., urging immediate legislation further 
increasing the rate of pension to Civil War veterans and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

4350. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Mount Vernon 
(Ind.) Chamber of Commerce, December 8, 1926, O. A. Weil- 
brenner, president ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4351. By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Petition against compul- 
sory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4352. By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: Petition of Wood- 
land Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring pas- 
sage of the Lankford Sunday rest bill for the District of 
Columbia (H. R. 10311); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, December 15, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, whether it is light or dark, Thou art the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. Thou dost enter into our con- 
ditions and art ever accessible to those who are hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, Create within each heart, we 
beseech Thee, a great longing after best things and a realiza- 
tion in daily conduct of those things especially which appeal 
most to human lives about us. Hear and help us through the 
day. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
ente of election of CHARLES Curtis, of Kansas, which was read 
and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


Srare or Kansas, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Certificate of election 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, CHARLES 
Curtis was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Kansas 
a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate of 
the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th day 
of March, 1927. 

Witness his excellency our governor, Ben S. Paulen, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Topeka, Kans., this 10th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1926. 

Ben S. PAULEN, Governor. 

By the governor: 


[SEAL] Fraxs J. RYAN, Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of MILLAR E. TypINes, of Maryland, which 
was read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows; 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATÐ OF THR UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, MILLAnD E. 
Typincs was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Mary- 
land a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th 
day of March, 1927. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Albert C. Ritchie, and the 
great seal of Maryland, hereto affixed, at the city of Annapolis, State 
of Maryland, this 14th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1926. 

ALBERT C. RITCHIÐ, 
By the governor: 
[sHaL.] Davip C. WINEBRENNER, 3D, 
Secretary of State. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bixonau in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the certificate of election of Lex S. 
OVERMAN, of North Carolina, which was read and ordered to 
be placed on file, as follows: 

STATH or NORTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye, that we, reposing special trust and confidence in his 
integrity and knowledge, do by these presents commission LER S. 
Overman a Member of the United States Senate, having been elected 
at the general election, November 2, 1926, to succeed himself for a 
term of six years, and do hereby confer upon him all the rights, privi- 
leges, and powers useful and necessary to the just and proper dis- 
charge of the duties of his appointment, 

In witness whereof, his excellency, Angus W. McLean, our governor 
and commander in chief, hath signed with his hand these presents 
and cansed our great seal to be affixed hereto, 

Done at our city of Raleigh, this 8th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1926, and in the the one hundred and fifty-first year of 
our American independence, 

A. W. McLean, Governor. 

By the governor: 

[SEAL] W. N. EVERETT, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. TRAMMELL presented the certificate of election of Dun- 
CAN U. FLETOHER, of Florida, which was read and ordered to be 
placed on file, as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Duncan U. 
Fiercuer was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Florida a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 
4th day of March, 1927. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, John W. Martin, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Tallahassee, this the 11th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1926. 

JOHN W. Martin, Governor. 

By the governor: 

[sxax.] H. Cray CRANFORD, 

Secretary of State, 


STATE DEPARTMENT ROUTINE REPORTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State on 
matters concerning the Department of State, required by 
certain provisions of law enumerated in the report. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, December 15, 1926. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4822) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Martin (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (8. 4824) for the relief of Fannie M. Hollingsworth; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 4825) authorizing the payment of certain sums 
to Roosevelt County, Mont.; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4826) to amend the Federal farm loan act as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4827) granting an increase of pension to Marga- 
rethe Kammerling (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4828) granting a pension to Catherine E. Pearson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4829) for the relief of the Wilson Chemical Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4830) for the relief of M. Zingarell and wife, 
Mary Alice Zingarell (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4831) granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of Davidson County, of the State of Ten- 
nessee, to construct a bridge across Cumberland River at a 
point near Andersons Bluff, connecting Old Hickory or Jack- 
sonville, Tenn., by way of the Gallatin Pike, with Nashville, 
in Davidson County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4882) granting a license to Albert H. Parham to 
practice osteopathy in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEELY: 1 

A bill (S. 4833) granting an inerease of pension to Sarah J. 
Glenn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4834) for the relief of Frederick N. Carr; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 4835) to provide for the appointment of one 
additional district judge for the eastern and western districts 
of South Carolina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GLASS: d 

A bill (S. 4836) for the relief of the Virginia Engineering 
Co. (Inc.) (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4837) granting pensions and increases of pensions 
to certain widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4838) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Perry (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4839) granting an increase of pension to Avis F. 
Norton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4840) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the Northern District of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) for the appointment of 
Bruce J. Newion, of Nebraska, as member of the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) to amend an act entitled 
„An act for making further and more effectual provision for 
the national defense, and for other purposes, approved June 3, 
1916, and to establish military justice, approved June 4, 1920”; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


RETIREMENT OF SPANISH WAR OFFICERS 


Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 4828) to provide for 
retired officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps during the Spanish-American War; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, in connection with the bill 
just introduced by me to provide for retired officers who served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during the Spanish- 
American War I wish to read some of the statutes pertinent 
to the subject matter: 


Suc. 9. And be it further enacted, That officers on the retired and 
reserved lists of the Navy shall be entitled to promotion as their 
several mates upon the active list are promoted; but such promotion 
shall not entitle them to any pay beyond that to which they were 
entitled when retired unless upon active duty, when they shall receive 
the full pay of their respective grades: Provided, That no promotion 
shall be made to the grade of rear admiral upon the retired list 
while there shall be in that grade the full number allowed by law. 
(14 Stat. 517.) 
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Car. 20. Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered, at his dis- 
cretion, to nominate and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to appoint to brevet rank all officers of the United States 
Army now on the active or retired list, who by their department 
commander, and with the concurrence of the commanding general of 
the Army, have been or may be recommended for gallant service in 
action against hostile Indians since January 1, 1867. 

Sec. 2. That such brevet commissions as may be issued under the 
provisions of this act shall bear date only from the passage of this 
act: Provided, however, That the date of the particular heroic act for 
which the officer is promoted shall appear in his commission. 

Src. 3. That brevet rank shall be considered strictly honorary and 
shall confer no privilege or precedence or command not already pro- 
vided for in the statutes, which embody the rules and articles govern- 
ing the Army of the United States. 

Bec. 4. That all laws and clauses of laws in conflict with this act 
are hereby repealed. (26 Stat. 13, 14.) 

CHAP. 234. Be it enacted, etc., That all officers of the Regular Army 
of the United States, active or retired, who served in the volunteer 
forces during the late war, may, at the discretion of the President, 
receive a brevet in the Regular Army equal to the highest rank held 
or the highest brevet received in the volunteer forces and be com- 
missioned accordingly as of the date of such brevet: Provided, That 
they have not already received a brevet of equal or higher grade in 
the Regular Army. (29 Stat. 530.) 

Sec, 11. That any officer of the Navy, with a creditable record, who 
Served during the Civil War, shall, when retired, be retired with the 
rank and three-fourths the sea pay of the next higher grade, (30 
Stat. 1007.) 

RETIRED OFFICERS 


For pay of officers on the retired list and for officers who may be 
placed thereon during the current year, $1,944,500.95, That any officer 
of the Army below the grade of brigadier general who served with 
eredit as an officer or as an enlisted man in the regular or volunteer 
forces during the civil war prior to April 9, 1865, otherwise than as a 
cadet, and whose name is borne on the official register of the Army, 
and who has heretofore been, or may hereafter be, retired on account of 
wounds or disability incident to the service, or on account of age, or 
after 40 years’ service, may, in the discretion of the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, be placed on the retired list 
of the Army with the rank and retired pay of one grade above that 
actually held by him at the time of retirement: Provided, That this 
act shall not apply to any officer who received an advance of grade 
since the date o? his retirement or who has been restored to the Army 
and placed on the retired list by virtue of the provisions of a special 
act of Congress; and the Secretary of War may assign retired officers 
of the Army, with their consent, to active duty in recruiting for 
service in connection with the organized militia in the several States 
and Territories upon the request of the governor thereof as military 
attachés upon courts-martial, courts of inquiry and boards, and to staff 
duties not involving service with troops; and such officers while so 
assigned shall receive the full pay and allowances of their respective 
grades. 

For additional pay to such officer for length of service, to be paid 
with their current monthly pay, $425,000, 

In all, $2,369,900.95. (33 Stat. 264.) 


Mr. CAMERON, I move that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PASSAIC VALLEY SEWERAGE COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President. I introduce a joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commis- 
sloners, which I ask may be referred to the Committee on 
Claims and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) 
for the relief of the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners 
was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Claims, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners, a 
body politic and corporate, existing under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, and mentioned in a bill entitled “A bill (S. 3366) for the 
relief of the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners,” now pending in 
the Senate, be, and it is hereby, authorized to enter suit in the United 
States District Court for the District of New Jersey, for the amount 
claimed to be due to the Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners, from 
the United States, by reason of the damage done by the steamship 
Leviathan, belonging to the United States, to the outlet sewer of the 
Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners, at or near Robbin's Reef, in 
New York Bay, and within the district of New Jersey on or about 
December 21, 1923. 

Sec. 2. That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said United States 
District Court for the District of New Jersey to hear and determine 
such claim, and to render judgment thereon. Official letters, reports, 
public records, or certified copies thereof, either of Passaic Valley 
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the United States may be used as evidence. And the Government of 
the United States hereby walves its immunity from suit on sald claim 
and all defenses to the same except as to the amount of damages 
suffered by Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners, which in no case 
shall exceed the amount set forth in Senate bill 8366, to wit, $110,000, 
and interest from December 21, 1923. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. BLEASE, Mr. CAMERON, Mr. COUZENS, Mr. GEORGE, 
Mr. LENROOT, and Mr. TRAMMELL each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them to the bill (H. R. 
11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preseryation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, which were severally ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO TREASURY AND POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for salaries of all necessary employees of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing other than employees re- 
quired for the administrative work for the bureau of the class 
provided for and specified in the Treasury Department appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1927, and plate printers and 
plate printers’ assistants, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, from $3,659,590 to $3,859,590, 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 14557, the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MAINE SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION 


Mr. GOFF submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 296), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, author- 
ized by Senate Resolution 278 to inquire into charges made against 
Arrutr R. Gouwp, sitting Member from the State of Maine, and to 
report to the Senate thereon, is hereby empowered to sit and perform 
its duties at such times and places as it deems necessary or proper and 
to require the attendance of witnesses by subpoenas or otherwise; to 
require the production of books, papers, and documents; and to employ 
counsel and other assistants and stenographers, at a cost not exceeding 
$1.25 per printed page. The chairman of the committee, or any mem- 
ber thereof, may administer oaths to witnesses and sign subpœnas for 
witnesses; and every person duly summoned before said committee, or 
any subcommittee thereof, who refuses or fails to obey the process of 
said committee or appears and refuses to answer questions pertinent 
to said investigation shall be punished as prescribed by law. The 
expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate on youchers of the committee or subcommittee, signed 
by the chairman and approved by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article on the direct primary written 
by Albert J. Beveridge, which appears in the Saturday Evening 
Post of the 11th instant. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, December 11, 1926] 
Or, BY, AXD von THE PEOPLE—YES on No? 
By Albert J. Beveridge 


Most of us want what is best for all of us. So, when talking over 
the primary or any other question, let us keep in good temper. Nearly 
all bad things that have happened to us as a nation have been the 
result of hot-heads abandoning argument for anger, and calling other 
people fools and knaves merely because of disagreement in opinion. 

Right at the beginning, then, let us agree that those who are for 
the primary and those who are against it are honest in their views, and 
are intelligent and patriotic citizens—not all, of course, but most: 

The fact that practically aH professional politicians were against 
the primary when it was first proposed and introduced and are against 
it still; that the few big financial interests which want unjust and 
nonpublic special privileges were against the primary then and oppose 
it now; in short, the fact that the whole membership of what I once 
called the Invisible Government is the deadly foe of the primary ought 
not to becloud the other fact that many upright, studious, thoughtful, 
and public-spirited men believe that the primary has failed, and that 
we ought to get rid of it. 

Perhaps they are right. If so, let us by all means repeal our pri- 
mary laws and take up the old-time convention once more. But let 
us make sure about it, There is no great hurry, Certainly no emer- 
gency, no crisis forces us to act in haste. The country is in fairly 
good shape—much better than any other country, 
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Moreover, is it not foolish to overthrow a system that took a long 
time to grow, that grew slowly, and grew in spite of incessant and 
powerful opposition exerted from the moment the seed first sprouted? 
For, as will be shown in my next article, the primary came more grad- 
ually than any other development of American institutions, 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PRIMARY SYSTEM 


The convention, for instance, was adopted generally in a very short 
time after Jackson forced it on the Democratic Party; whereas it took 
a half century for the primary to make its way, because resistance 
to it was so stern and strong. That opposition to the primary came 
from those who used the convention for particular purposes, and not 
from the fine type of men who now join those natural foes of the 
primary. 

As we go along in our friendly talk about the primary, we must 
have in mind the fact that such a thing as a party convention 
never was heard of for more than 40 years after our Government 
was established. Nearly a half century elapsed after our National 
Constitution was adopted before the party convention was concocted 
and came into common use. I shall deal with this fact in the article 
that follows this one, but we ought to make particular note of it now, 
because so many good people seem to think that we always have had 
the convention. 

As a matter of historical fact the primary has now been in use 
longer than the convention was in use. So why should we be in any 
rush to abandon an old system—the primary—which has not worked 
badly on the whole, and in place of it to restore the conyvention—a 
device which worked so badly that the people threw it aside and took 
up what they thought a better method? In any case let us discuss 
the subject before we do anything—and discuss it without heat. To 
do this clearly and logically let us get out of the way objections to 
the primary which are urged just now with so much clamor that we 
hear of nothing else. Every one of those objections is very old. They 
have been made time and again in bygone days; they have been 
answered as often as they were made; but to-day they are advanced 
once more as though they were new, and advanced with something like 
fury. So let us be patient and go over those objections again. 

The first of these objections is the expense of the primary. We 
are told that the vast sums spent this year in two or three States 
to get certain senatorial nominations were made necessary by the pri- 
mary. The plain answer is that nominations for the same office in most 
other States required no such outlay—very little, indeed, 

If primary expenses of candidates were so small in most States, 
how comes it that hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars had to 
be spent In attempts to get nominations for candidates for the very same 
offices in only two or three States? If such prodigious outpourings of 
cash were made necessary by the primary in those States, why was not 
the same golden flood called forth by the primary in other States— 
nearly all other States? 

Perhaps there is an answer to that question, but, if so, I never have 
seen it or heard it or heard of it. 

We are told, and told with specifications, that in the States where 
the prodigious outlays were made those immense sums simply had to 
be spent in order to educate the people, to inform voters of the 
issues and of the merits of candidates. But can it be that citizens of 
those States are so much more ignorant of public men and measures 
than the citizens of all other States where no such amounts were 
spent? 

Have we not heard for years spokesmen for those very States boast 
of the intelligence, education, enterprise, and public spirit of their 
people? Yet now we are assured that only the distribution of enormous 
wealth can arouse and inform those same people and get them to the 
polls, although such munificence was not at all necessary elsewhere 
in the country. 

The explanation does not fit the facts. Worse still, the men who 
spent most, or for whom most money was distributed in those 
exceptional States, lost at the ballot box, and they were men long in 
public service and well known to the people. That raises another point 
which we shall look into pretty soon; but just here we are giving 
attention to the argument that the primary forces the prodigal use 
of monstrous sums to educate people, and we are confronted with 
the fact that the men who spent most money, or for whom most money 
was spent, were beaten, although they were the men best known and 
who needed least advertisement. 

No! Decidedly the explanation and the facts do not hang together. 

Let us examine the specifications of necessary expenditure. Merely 
a postal card to each voter in a State with a big population costs a lot, 
we are told. Very well! Why send such a postal card? Does it influence 
a single voter? Do many voters even read such cards? And is not the 
same thing true of form political letters? It is money thrown away to 
burden the mails with such trash. So are the big sums spent to circu- 
late pictures of candidates or to post them on billboards and telegraph 
posts. ‘Those portraitures are apt to lose more votes than they gain. 
1 have known of instances where a citizen intended to vote for a candi- 
date because he was on the party ticket, until the citizen saw a litho- 
graph of the candidate. Then he changed; he would not yote for any 
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man who looked like that, he said. I myself have practiced such 
nonsense, because it was the custom and because the organization said 
that we must do it—in fact, the organization did it in my behalf as a 
party matter and because I was the party candidate—but I see now 
how useless it was, and I am sorry it was ever done for me. 

But, we are asked, how are voters to know about a candidate if 
they are not told in some such fashion? The answer is simple: If a 
man who runs for an important office like Senator or governor is not 
well known in his State, he ought not to be a candidate for such 
an office. 

THE BEST KIND OF PUBLICITY 


By his speeches, by his efforts for the public good, and by his sub- 
stantial and legitimate works he ought to have made his name known— 
and favorably known—to most people before he asks them to put 
him in his high office. Still better—and the usual American way— 
he should have worked up through the ordinary degrees of the public 
service, ever widening his acquaintance, reputation, and influence, 
until the publie is informed not only of his name but of his character 
and career. 

Thus he will have made his own advertisement through many years 
of hard work; and he will need no post cards, circular letters, litho- 
graphs, and billboards to tell the people who he is and that he is 
running for Senator or governor in his party's primary. 

Moreover, the press gives that information as a matter of news and 
gives it over and over again. We are told that advertisements in the 
newspapers cost a great deal, But what good does that do? Was 
any man or woman who reads this article ever induced to vote for 
a candidate by reading such advertisements? Do many of us even 
read them? And, if and when we do read them, do we not do so with 
a contemptuous smile? Do we not realize that the candidate is merely 
boosting himself? So where is the necessity for spending that money? 
At least for the purpose of winning the support of those who read 
such paid-for self-laudations, 

What next then? What other expenses does the primary compel? 
That of organization is the answer. What organization? Men and 
women who have to have their palms crossed before they will do the 
work incident to elections are not worth their pay. The number of 
voters they get to the polls for their employer is more than offset by 
those whom such practices disgust, and who, therefore, vote the other 
way. I have known of even a legitimate regular organization being 
beaten, and badly beaten, by alert, albeit humble, citizens working for 
the other candidate, and working without pay, purely as a matter of 
public duty ; and that, too, when the two opposing candidates, personally, 
were worthy men, If that happens to a regular and necessary organ- 
ization, how much surer it is to happen to a set of paid workers? 


BACK TO THE SOAP BOX 


But concede that such paid and private organization is desirable— 
that the cost of it is not great, provided it does only what it is 
presumably hired to do, ought to do, and earns the money. But why 
should men and women be paid by the day much more than they can 
get for any kind of private labor or service, just to attend the polls 
as watchers or talkers for a particular candidate? That may be all 
right, but it may be all wrong, too. A child can see that under such 
a guise votes can be bought. Who will contend that the expenditure 
of money for such practices Is made necessary by the primary? 

“But halls for meetings must be rented, bands hired, and the usual 
campaign paraphernalia bought. Think of the cost of that!” exclaims 
the advocate of the necessity of spending a great deal of money under 
the primary, Why should all that, or any of it, be paid by the 
candidate or by his central organization? If, in any town or com- 
munity, he, or the cause he champions, has not enough friends to get 
a hall for him to speak in and to advertise the meeting, he ought not 
to run, generally speaking. 

Or if he has a real message and the public needs to be aroused, 
and nobody will furnish a hall or circulate the good news, let bim 
speak on a street corner or in a lot. Indeed, I have known some 
of the very best of political meetings to be held in just such places 
and in just such a way; so has every man who has done much cam- 
paigning. And such meetings were in regular party campaigns, too— 
not in the least radical harangues to dangerous assemblages; quite 
the opposite, In fact. 

The upshot is that all but a fraction of 1 per cent of the great 
sums spent in certain primary elections was not only not necessary, 
not only unproductive of votes, but actually evil—potentially evil, 
to say the very best for it. And the primary does not require the 
expenditure of a dollar of it. Indeed, the primary does not compel the 
expenditure of any money at all. The candidate can spend as much 
or as little as he likes. This is shown by the sworn returns of 
candidates for important offices in all the States—in most cases little 
money is spent. 

I myself have had experience in that regard. I have gone through 
a primary campaign lasting many weeks in a State of more than 
8,000,000 people—a campaign with organization, committees, speak- 
ers, literature, and the usual stage properties for such performances. 
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Yet the total expense for everything was comparatively trifling. The 
official records show that many other men have done the same thing 
for even smaller sums; some did not spend anything at all. 

What, then, becomes of the argument that the primary bars poor 
men and opens the door to public office to the rich man only? And 
how does it happen that every rich man who wants office for himself 
or wants to control politics—how does it happen that every such rich 
man is against the primary? One would think rich men with ambi- 
tions for political preferment or desire for political domination would 
be for the primary if they could thereby best gain their ends. Why, 
then, are they against the primary—and against it to a man? If 
the primary favors the man of wealth, why does not the man of wealth 
favor the primary? 

Such men are not fools; on the contrary, they usually are men of 
more than ordinary ability. Usually they are distinguished for their 
shrewdness and common sense, Why, then, should they be against the 
primary, if the primary enables them to rid themselves of competitors 
who are poor financially, and helps the politically ambitious rich to 
get what they want with greater ease? This question can not be 
pressed too strongly or asked in too many forms. 

The obvious answer, and the true answer, is that the primary does 
not close the door to the poor man and open it only to the rich man. 
The primary does not help the rich man to get what he wants with 
less outlay of cash, or the nonpublic corporation either—a point to 
be kept in mind. ` 

On the contrary the primary costs the rich man or corporation that 
wants to elect himself or an agent to office, or wants to control the 
machine, a great deal more than the convention used to cost that 
rich man or corporation—a great deal more than the convention would 
cost that rich man or corporation now, if they could get the convention 
back again. They got more for their money, got it with less trouble, 
and got it with little or no risk of exposure through the convention 
than they can now get the same thing through the primary. More- 
over, what they now get at great expense through the primary, they 
get with serious risk of exposure before them all the time. 

There is your answer to the question why such men and interests 
are against the primary and for the convention. Doubtless they con- 
vince themselyes that they are public spirited and patriotic in trying 
to destroy the primary and restore the conyention. But that does 
not alter the fact that the primary costs them more and is harder for 
them to manage than the convention. Men usually feel that they are 
patriotic when they get what they want. z 

All this applies to professional politicians as much as it applies to 
rich men or corporations who pay and control them. By professional 
politicians I mean those who make their living out of politics; those 
who give all their time to political scheming, fixing, manipulation and 
deals, just as most people give all their time and strength to their 
stores, farms, housekeeping, or other jobs. We must not forget that 
there are men—and now that women have the vote, some women, too, 
alas!—who do nothing but attend to party organization and other 
party work of a peculiar kind, work that does not in the least promote 
any public good. Such persons are called professional politicians for 
short, They have their uses, but they have their vices, too. 

In the next article we shall see just how the convention was cheaper 
and easier to handle than the primary is, but in this article we are 
dealing with objections to the primary which are now being made with 
most force and noise, 

However, it is well to bear in mind as we go along that a great deal 
of money was spent by rich men and corporations to control conven- 
tions, and by means of them to control parties; but it was spent quite 
secretly through trusted agents or bosses. We must not get the idea 
that the old-time party convention was a Sunday school, nor yet an 
innocent assemblage of wise men in solemn and deliberate council 
solely to advance the public interest. Also, we must be thinking of 
how delegates to conyentions were chosen, the effort and cash required 
to get the right men, and what was done to them after they reached 
the city where the convention was held. Moreover, there was prac- 
tically no risk of exposure for money spent under the convention, com- 
pared to the risk for such outlays under the primary. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR AUTOCRACY 


The next item of the costliness of the primary, which is paraded 
before us, is the expense of it to the public. We are told that it is a 
burden on the taxpayer—the cost of printing and distributing tickets, 
holding the primary election, and the like, But the same objection 
holds as to the final election—to all elections. Indeed, the same objec- 
tion can be made and has been made hundreds of times to free govern- 
ment itself. 

One of the stock arguments for autocracy was that it was more 
efficient and cost less than democracy—no elections, fewer officials, and 
officials picked and trained, direct and prompt action, and so on. It 
was true, too, if the monarch and ruling class were honest and on their 
jobs. But at best it was not a government of, by, and for the people— 
and that is what we want, is it not? Would any American prefer a 
monarchy to our Republic just because the monarchy would be less 
expensive? 
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Has any taxpayer declared against the primary because the public 
expense of holding it adds a few mills to his taxes? I have not heard 
of one, albeit I have scanned the newspapers, city and country, with 
some care for that particular item. Some professional politicians have 
had interviews fo that effect, but there seems to be no uprising by 
those who pay the taxes. 

If we want to save money in that way why not begin with the 
thing that made the first heavy increase in election expenses—the 
Australian, or secret ballot? Why not go back to the old unofficial 
party ballot? It cost the public nothing at all, so far as the outlay 
of public money was concerned. Or why not go farther back to the 
old practice of voting by word of mouth? That was done not so very 
Jong ago, and it cost nobody anything. But would any person so 
much as think of taking up such election methods now in place of the 
official Australian ballot, just because those methods cost little or 
nothing, and the secret official ballot costs a great deal? Would even 
professional politicians advance such an idea to-day? 

If not why not? Much can be said for those former systems, 
especially that of viva voce voting. As to the question of expense 
the argument is all on their side. But much more can be said against 
them. 

ECONOMICAL SPENDING 

So we see that the objection to the primary on the ground of public 
expense is just as strong against every improvement of our election 
methods, just as strong against final elections, just as strong against 
all popular government, 

But the foes of the primary will say that I am begging the question 
by making such comparisons. I do not think so, but let us grant it 
for the sake of the argument, and directly meet the objection of public 
expense. If by spending a little money I save a great deal more I 
am the gainer, am I not? Very well! Consider the hundreds of mil- 
lions and even billions of dollars of publie wealth squandeted under the 
convention system—natural resources exploited, franchises granted, 
special privileges bestowed. Since the people overthrew the convention 
and adopted the primary such wastage, or robbery, has decreased 
greatly. In fact, almost a stop has been put to it. So balance the 
books and yow will find that the public has billions on the credit side 
as against a trifling fraction of that amount on the debit side since 
the people cast off the convention and took up the primary. 

Now that the argument is out of the way that the primary makes 
necessary the squandering of vast amounts of money, let us take up 
the next objection which is urged with only less vigor and heat. That 
argument is that under the primary we do not get as good candidates 
and officials as we got under the convention. That assertion is made 
so constantly that we are supposed to accept the truth of it as a mat- 
ter of course. But is it true? 

That citizen must be very young or very forgetful who does not 
remember the kind of officials often forced upon us in former days 
tie corrupt mayor, the venal councilman, and even, sometimes, the 
bought and owned judge. Lobby-controlled legislatures became an 
American scandal; nor did Congress escape. The empire of graft was 
a real power. Who does not remember the magazine articles entitled 
“The Shame of the Cities“ that shocked the Nation not so many years 
ago? And there was ground for those blazing accusations, too. They 
were exaggerated, of course, but there was truth in them. Such men 
as the late David Graham Phillips lashed the betrayers of the people 
through the streets of public scorn, 

To be sure we have some of the same thing to-day under the primary, 
but not nearly so much as we used to have under the conyention. The 
majority of public officials in the old days were honest and efficient, 
but the number of them have increased since candidates have been 
chosen by primary elections. Of course, we get bad and stupid can- 
didates and officials under the present system. We who believe in 
the primary not only admit that unhappy fact, we assert it. But 
we say that we have fewer of such evil men in office than we used to 
have; and we insist that the way to reduce their number still more 
is to strengthen the primary instead of destroying it and readopting 
the convention under which we had so much exploitation of the public. 

No one affirms so earnestly as we that the primary is not perfect. 
No one declares more emphatically that it does not do all that we 
had hoped it might do. But it is an advance in popular government— 
a very decided advance. 


THE LAST WORD IN LIBERTY 


Of course, the primary does not work perfectly. But can anybody 
name anything human that does work perfectly or ever did work per- 
fectly? Our Constitution itself has flaws, as every lawyer and scholar 
knows; but, everything considered, it is the best scheme of orderly 
freedom that has yet been devised. It is far better than the plan of 
government adopted by other countries. As nearly as anything human 
can be, our American Constitution and our basic American institutions 
come near to being the last word in the realm of law-regulated Hberty. 
Because our fundamental law and our underlying institutions have 
weak spots and the working of our Government is not always ideal, 
would any American man or woman now favor the abandonment of 
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our Constitution and primary institutions and the readoption of the: 
ancient order? : 

The thing to do with the primary is to improve it, strengthen it, 
purify it, We must remember that in some States the primary laws 
were written by the enemies of the primary. The professional politi-. 
cians were foreed by publie opinion to do something, so they did as 
little as they could and they sometimes tried to make the primary look 
and work as foolishly and badly as they possibly could. That was only: 
human nature, and those who thus mangled the primary ought not be 
blamed too much. 

But the practical and sensible thing to do is to correct the defects in 
our primary laws rather than to repeal them and go back to the cast- 
off convention system. For instance, a certain State has a presidential 
primary. Yet if a candidate carries that State by 500,000 majority 
all he gets are four or five delegates at large; and he does not even 
get them in reality. He only gets persons chosen by a State convention 
who are instructed to yote for him in the national conyention as long 
as those delegates at large think that he has a chance. They, not he, 
to be the judge of whether he has a chance. 

In that State the remaining delegates to the national convention 
the great bulk of the State delegation—are chosen by caucuses of the 
delegates from each district to the State convention; and these dis- 
trict delegate caucuses are held at various places the night before 
the State convention meets So those delegates to the national con- 
vention are picked out in the old way by the professional politicians; 
and they seldom are for the presidential candidate who has carried 
the State; in fact, they nearly always are against him. Is that 
honest? Is it even intelligent? If most party voters in any State 
want a certain presidential candidate the delegates from that State 
to the natlonal convention ought to stand by him through thick and 
thin. 

“Look at the able men and at those who have been in public Hře 
a long time who have been beaten at primaries!" exclaim the foes 
of that reform. “They would not have been beaten in conventions.” 
we are told. How do we know that? They surely would have been 
beaten In the convention if the party bosses so decreed, And per- 
haps they ought to have been rejected at the primaries. Let us 
not take mere assertions for granted. For that matter, many an 
outstanding public man was defeated under the convention system 
solely because he had not pleased the party bosses and those from 
whom they drew their sustenance. If they could not turn the trick 
in the convention the machine simply herded enongh voters to the 
polls to beat him at the election. So, even conceding that good men 
sometimes are whipped at primaries, the same thing was done more 
often in conventions. At the very best it is six of one and half a 
dozen of the other on that score. So let us have no more whining 
about the noble men who have been sacrificed by primaries, z 


A PRODUCT OF BOTH SYSTEMS 


But to return to the objection that the primary does not give us 
good candidates and good officials. Time and again I have heard 
men complain of the radicals sent to Washington under and because 
of the primary. These radicals, usually western men from highly in- 
telligent communities, are roundly abused. They are not only wild as 
deers, we are told, but persons of no ability and little character; 
mere demagogues in fact. Such candidates and officials would never 
have existed under the convention, it is said, and said with fierceness. 

Would they not, indeed? Not conceding for a moment that these 
western radicals are the ignorant, reckless, and deranged creatures 
that the enemies of the primary describe them to be—those whom I 
have met seem to be well informed and sincere, if somewhat over- 
earnest, men—let us see if the old system did not turn out candidates 
and officials far more radical, far more daring and much less worthy 
than the so-called western radicals of to-day. 

Take for example, Senator Peffer, of Kansas; Senator Allen, of 
Nebraska, Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota; or Sockless Jerry Simp- 
son in the House, all of whom flourished from 30 to 40 years ago. 
Can any radical chosen recently under the primary match any of those 
gentlemen for radicalism—determined, aggressive, incessant, fighting 
radicalism—yet all the men named were chosen by conventions, 

The fact is that unless it is well controlled nothing is more subject 
to gusts of passion, anger, and emotion of all sorts than the old- 
time convention. I have seen such a body stampeded for a candidate 
by a big brass band in the gallery suddenly starting up “ Marching 
Through Georgia” and playing the tune as loudly aud inspiringly as 
the band could play it. Thus the better man was beaten and a 
“true patriot who had bared his breast to the blasts of war, fellow 
citizens! Yes; bared his breast for you and me, fellow citizens!” 
was nominated, albeit he was not fitted for the office at all. 

CONVENTION SOB SISTERS 

So susceptible to influences like these are conventions that great 
politicians who took pains to keep them in hand used never to over- 
look such devices. Some emotional delegate might employ them and 
upset things, so the skillful boss used them first. Lorimer, of Illinois, 


was uncannily clever in the manipulation of conventions by flag wav- 
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ings, band playings, and other hurrah-boys methods. The late Senator 
Quay, one of the ablest and most resourceful politicians who ever lived, 
was a master of the spectacular appeal to conventions, as well as a 
master of carefully thought-out arrangement and plan, devised long 
beforehand. 

One of the many reasons that the old-time party boss, and those 
behind the scenes whose orders that party boss carried out, took such 
care to control the old-time convention, was that the delegates might 
become excited, get out of hand, and do something foolish—something 
not on the program—unless they were controlled. The managers do 
the very same thing now whenever a convention is held. But we shall 
take up that engaging and dramatic feature of the convention in the 
next article. 

One reason that so many unworthy men get on tickets and are 
elected to office under the primary is that very great numbers of public 
officials are elective. So, we have long official ballots stuffed with 
names of candidates at the final election, and even longer ones at the 
primary election. The voter does not know and can not know whom 
he or she is voting for, except, of course, the voter who lives in the 
same neighborhood in which the candidate lives. But the convention 
would not remedy that defect in our elective system so far as final 
elections are concerned. There would still be as many candidates on 
the official ballot. Z > 

The short ballot, however, would utterly destroy the fault of a mul- 
tiplicity of candidates, and we must come to that in the end. Most 
subordinate administrative officials ought to be appointed by those 
chief officials whom the people elect, and those chief officials should be 
held responsible for those they thus appoint. 

Serious objection can be made to this plan, too, of course; as, for 
instance, that the appointing officer could thereby build up a personal 
or a party machine and would do so. To be sure, he could and would; 
but if he and his appointees thereby hurt the public, they would hear 
from the voters at the next election or two. You can not make that 
kind of thing work very long, especially if newspapers are news- 
papers—alert, honest, faithful to the general Interest. 

If the newspaper does its duty, the danger of bad appointments by 
the chief officials whom the public elect is reduced to a minimum. 
That danger is not prevented altogether, but it is greatly cut down. 
For that matter, no method can possibly obviate every defect in any 
form of government; as I have said, nothing human is perfect. But we 
can make improvements; we can do our best—and that is what we 
are trying to do under the primary. At any rate, the short ballot— 
the appointment by responsible officials of multitudes of inferior ofi- 
cials now elected—would get rid of the nuisance of large numbers of 
candidates. But we must bear in mind that the objection to a multi- 
plicity of candidates applies to the final elections as much as to pri- 
mary elections. The primary did not create the plague of candidates. 

Yet enemies of the primary actually propose to improve it by trans- 
ferring to a convention the nominations of principal officials, such as 
governors, United States Senators, and the like, leaving minor county 
and town and city candidates to be named by the people at their pri- 
maries. A very young man, faithful to the public interest, who was a 
candidate for his State legislature, nominated at a primary, wrote me 
a letter saying that that reform had been urged upon him, and he 
asked if it would not be a good thing, In fact, I have had several such 
letters from the same kind of young men in various States. 

If anything would denature and bedevil the primary more than the 
professional politicians have damaged it already, that alteration would 
do the business. If any change is made, it should be the other way 
round. Let the party voters at their primaries directly name their own 
candidates for the big offices, and if any must be chosen by conven- 
tions—a method I do not favor at all—let them be local conventions 
where the delegates must act under the eye of the party voters. 


THE SENATORS’ POWERS 


A governor must appoint many subordinates; he must run the State 
and do more that affects the well-being of the people than any other 
one person in a State office; and a candidate for governor should be 
big enough to be known to the whole electorate. Why should such a 
candidate be picked out by the party bosses in party conventions 
rather than by the party voters in party primaries? 

The same considerations apply to the nominations of candidates for 
United States Senator. Although under our national Constitution a 
United States Senator has nothing to do with the appointment of Fed- 
eral officiais, yet all of us know that he dictates all such appointments 
within his State. That is one result of our party system, and there 
is much to be said in favor of it. But whatever its merits or demerits, 
it can not be changed except, of course, by a President so fearless and 
independent that he chooses to exercise the power which the Constitu- 
tion gives him and to disregard and defy the party leaders in the per- 
sons of Senators and Representatives. 

But he would be a bold and perhaps imprudent and unwise President 
who would take that risk. So old is now the custom of recommenda- 
tion by Members of the House and Senate of Federal appointments in 
their States or congressional districts that they look upon that custom 
` as their right, their perquisite, They are in ill humor when the dis- 
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tribution of patronage is denied them or even Is questioned; and they 
will punish a President by voting against something he wants. 

Take Federal judges, who hold office for life and are as nearly auto- 
crats as can exist in our republican Government. Although nominally 
the President appoints them he usually does so on the demand of 
Senators of his party from the State or judicial district where those 
judges are to hold court, or on the demand of the party organization 
in that State or district, if its Senators belong to the other party. 
Thus we often have political appointments of judges who hold office 
for life. 

The Senator or organization exacting such appointments from a 
President always insist that their man is as good a lawyer and will 
be as good a judge as anyone who can be found, but their motive is 
to help the party and strengthen the party organization, rather than 
to put the best man on the bench. Sometimes a Senator insists: on 
the appointment of his candidate solely to buttress his personal ma- 
chine—it is a mighty power to make certain elements do the right 
thing on election day, 

GOVERNMENT BARGAINING 


Then there are United States marshals, United States attorneys, “col- 
lectors of internal revenue, members and agents of various Federal 
commissions and boards to be appointed by the Senator, to say nothing 
of postmasters in big towns and cities. In fact, the Senator who 
keeps a watchful eye on Federal patronage and insists upon his per- 
quisites makes more important appointments than a governor does. 

The President is well-nigh helpless in such eases. As a practical 
matter, what can he do? If he does not yield he may lose the support 
of that Senator on a nomination, treaty, or bill which the President 
wants very much to have confirmed, ratified, or passed. Indeed. 
precedents are not wanting for actual deals—“Appoint my man and 
I'll yote your way; refuse and I'll yote the other way.” 

Yet in spite of this great appointive power which, regardless of 
the Constitution, a United States Senator has come to possess, in spite 
of the strangle hold on the President which custom bas given him, 
we actually are told that a Senator must be chosen by a politicians’ 
convention instead of by a people's primary. Worse still, we are told 
that such nomination would strengthen the primary, would improve 
and reform that system. All it would do would be to remove that 
Senator, with his vast powers, further from the people and from direct 
responsibility to them, even assuming that the convention was not 
controlled by the party boss and was made up of independent, calm, 
informed, and very wise men, 

We come now to the final objection to the primary, the final argu- 
ment for the convention, The primary, we are told, is not consistent 
with our representative form of government, whereas the convention 
is the method required by the representative system created and estab- 
lished by the fathers, If that is true it is a strong reason against the 
primary and for the convention, 

We want only what is best for the country; and even if the primary 
is better than the convention in all other respects, but is hostile to 
and destructive of our representative form of government, we ought 
to get rid of it utterly and at once. For our American system of 
government is so good for us, on the whole, that in comparison nothing 
else is of value. Certainly anything that weakens that system or 
tends to weaken it ought not to be tolerated for a moment, no matter 
how helpful that thing otherwise may be, Since this objection to the 
primary compels us to consider the convention system with thorough- 
ness and care, we must leave the treatment of it to the next article, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Calendar No. 1232, the bill (S. 
4663) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
certain lands within the District of Columbia to be used as 
sites for public buildings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah if it is the intention to take up this morn- 
ing the appropriation bill reported yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection to the consideration 
of this bill, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not object to the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The appropriation bill will be taken up 
immediately afterwards. 

Mr. McLEAN. Ordinarily, we would expect to proceed with 
the calendar at the close of morning business. 

Mr. SMOOT. The appropriation bill, I think, will be taken 
up at once. 

Mr. McLEAN. 


Is there objection to the request 


Of course, I can not interfere with that, I 


suppose, but there are a few measures on the calendar which 
ought to be disposed of. I think it should be understood that 
there is to be a morning hour in which we can have a call of 
the calendar on other days than Monday. 
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Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection to this bill, I will 
withdraw the request; but I want to say to the Senator that if 
the bill is going to pass it ought to be passed now, so that we 
ean get to work under it at once. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am not going to object to taking up the 
Senator’s bill; but I myself want to have a bill taken up, and 
there are other bills on the calendar which ought to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the purpose to adjourn from day to day, 
so that there will be a morning hour each day, and the Senator 
from Connecticut can call up his bill any morning. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think that should be understood, because 
appropriation bills will be coming in from time to time and will 
occupy at least a good portion of the session. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be daily adjournments, so that 
there will be other days for those bills to be considered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
acquire economically and at an early date adequate sites for suitable 
accommodations in the District of Columbia for the executive depart- 
ments, and independent establishments of the Government not under 
any executive department, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, he is 
authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise, all the lands, including buildings and other structures, included 
within the triangle bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, Fifteenth Street, 
and B Street NW., and Reservations A, B, C, and D, except square 256 
and except property owned by the United States or the District of 
Columbia, as such lands appear in the records of the office of the sur- 
veyor of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition 
to the amounts authorized in such act of May 25, 1926, and without 
regard to the limitations contained in the first paragraph of section 
5 of such act, the sum of $25,000,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not find a copy of the bill or the report 
in my file. 


Mr. SMOOT. The bill was reported on December 13 by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot]. Every member of the 
committee agreed to the bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is there any report on the bill from the 
committee? > 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there was a report made on it, 
because I had explained it in detail to the Senate about a 
week ago. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there may be reasons justifying 
the prompt consideration of this bill, but if there are I have 
not been so advised. As I understand, there was introduced 
in the House, at the same time the pending bill was offered in 
the Senate, a bill identical in terms. The measure was prob- 
ably prepared by some agency of the Government or by some 
joint committee having to do with public buildings, 

The general appropriation bills are passed by the House 
before they are considered by the Senate. It is true this is 
not a general appropriation bill, and there is no rule which 
forbids our consideration of the measure. However, it seems 
to me that it would be wiser for the Senate to wait until the 
House has taken action. At any rate this bill ought not to 
pass the Senate unless there are good and sufficient reasons 
for such action. 

Apparently the bill repeals a provision of the act of May 
25. 1926 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is no repeal. 

Mr. KING. It repeals it in the sense that any limitation 
in the act of May 25, 1926, at variance with the expenditure 
of the $25,000,000 provided by this bill, is removed, and the 
$25,000,000 carried by this bill may be expended without any 
une whatever, except such as are found in the bill 
itself. 

Mr. President, there is a general desire not only in Congress 
but throughout the country to provide suitable buildings for 
the Nation’s Capital. The American people are proud of 
this city and are willing to make all needful appropriations 
in order that it may be made one of the most beautiful capitals 
in the world. As a member of the District Committee of the 
Senate, for many years I have been greatly interested in legis- 
lation calculated to bring this city to a high standard of 
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architectural beauty. I have insisted that we should consider 
not only the utilitarian question involved, but artistic and 
aesthetic features relating to our Nation’s Capital. To that 
end I have favored appropriations for the improvement of 
Washington, for the erection of suitable buildings, for the 
acquisition of Whatever land was necessary for public parks, 
for the adoption of plans to procure an adequate water supply, 
for the erection of suitable school buildings, and generally for 
all legitimate and proper purposes, in order that Washington 
might measure up to the most exacting standards prescribed 
| by the people of our country. £ : 

I have not indorsed all legislation which has been enacted 
dealing with the Capital, nor have I been satisfied with some 
of the plans which have been projected by Congress or by 
those who have controlled District affairs. 

Undoubtedly additional buildings are required by the Gov- 
ernment, and as the years go by still more buildings will be 
required. Unfortunately, centralizing forces operating in our 
country are strengthening the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of the States. This tendency is reflected 
in the physical growth of Washington, and if this centralizing 
policy is continued, it will contribute to the increase in 
population. Officials of the Government are constantly stress- 
ing the importance of additional buildings to house Federal 
employees and to care for the numerous bureaus and depart- 
ments of the Government. I have sometimes felt that too much 
zeal has been exhibited by Federal officials employed in the 
departments in Washington in support of measures to secure 
the purchase of additional lands within the District and to 
bring about the erection of more Federal buildings. 

I feel certain that the number of Federal employees in the 
District is entirely too great, and many bureaus and Federal 
agencies could be dispensed with without any injury to the 
Government. Indeed, I feel confident that at least 25,000 em- 
ployees in the District could be separated from the service with 
advantage to the Government, and many bureaus and executive 
5 could be abolished with great profit to the public 
service. s 

The Federal Government is top-heavy and overbalanced with 
bureaus and agencies and executive instrnmentalities; it is like 
a struggling giant in the hands of the enormous army of 
Federal employees who weave red tape with which to bind 
the Government itself and prevent the prompt and efficient 
execution of the responsibilities and duties devolving upon it. 

Mr. President, the appropriation called for in this bill may 
be necessary. However, I am not satisfied that an appropria- 
tion of so large a sum should be made at the present time. 
I can not see that there are substantial reasons for the im- 
mediate acquisition of the land referred to in the bill. Speak- 
ing from a purely practical standpoint, it is not all required 
by the Government. However, I feel that purely practical ques- 
tions are not the only ones to be considered when dealing with 
the Nation's capital. 

Washington must have beautiful parks and public grounds 
and buildings of beauty as well as utility. The United States 
will have in the not far-distant future 200,000,000 of people, 
and at the end of a hundred years its population will number 
several hundred millions. A nation as powerful as this is 
expected to have as its capital a city of beauty; and a Republic 
such as this should have buildings that express the ideals and 
aspirations of a great democracy. 

Both nations and peoples speak through their temples and 
spires and public buildings. It is believed by many Americans, 
and by artists and builders, that, beautiful and majestic as 
are the marble temples and public buildings and magnificent 
structures of the past, the limits of architectural beauty have 
not been reached, and that this Republic, with full recognition 
of the architectural beauties of former ages, will develop other 
forms of architectural beauty and power that will win the 
admiration of this and of succeeding generations. 

Addressing myself briefly to the bill, permit me to say that, 
having determined to construct additional public buildings, 
Congress should not be hysterical or enact legislation prema- 
turely. At the last session of Congress a public buildings bill 
was passed which carried, as I now remember, $50,000,000 for 
public buildings to be erected in the District of Columbia. It 
is now proposed to expend $25,000,000 more, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Government has many parcels of land suit- 
able for Government buildings, and notwithstanding the fact 
at all of these buildings will not be constructed for a number 
of years. 

It is conceded, as I understand, that the various parcels of 
land to be purchased under the terms of this bill are not all 
required as sites for buildings. Indeed, but a small portion of 
the land to be purchased will be used to erect buildings 
thereon, Conceding that the Government, in order to provide 
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private individuals and is subject to taxation. From it con- 
siderable revenue is derived. Under the bill before us it will 
be withdrawn from the list of properties subject to taxation, 
though it will not be needed by the Government for a number 
of years. In my opinion, it will not increase in value, because 
it is understood that the lands in question will not be used 
for business purposes and that ultimately they will be taken 
over by the Government. When they are deprived of their 
value as business property—and it is conceded they are not 
suitable for residential purposes—then a considerable part of 
their value is lost. 

There are some whose judgment is worthy of consideration 
who believe that the land will be less valuable in the future 
than it is at the present time, and that the Government can 
acquire it either by negotiation or by condemnation in a few 
years from now at prices less than those which it will now be 
compelled to pay. In my opinion the property is not worth 
$25,000,000. The area is not large, and, as indicated, the prep- 
erty is not suitable for residential or business purposes and 
can not be made to yield any considerable income. It is 
believed by many that the values now placed upon this property 


are fictitious, as are the values upon other properties Within 


the District. 

It is thought by some residing within the District that some 
real-estate dealers, or some who have large holdings, have 
established or attempted to create fictitious values, and ascribe 
to real estate a value which it does not possess. The numerous 
complaints which have been made to Congress during the past 
few years with respect to real-estate conditions in the District 
confirm these views. 

Mr. President, I repeat, no explanation, so far as I know, has 
been offered as to the reason why the Government must acquire 
the property in question at this time. What is the necessity 
for rushing this bill through the Senate at this session? It 
occurs to me that it would be the part of wisdom to defer 
action on this measure, both in the House and in the Senate, 
until the commission created at the last session of Congress has 
acted and adopted a comprehensive plan calling for the develop- 
ment of the Capital. Senators will remember that at the last 
session of Congress a commission which then existed was 
changed in form, its personnel increased; and its powers and 
duties greatly enlarged. It is the duty of this commission to 
adopt a broad and comprehensive plan to meet the needs of 
the Government in the District, as well as to provide for the 
welfare and development of the District as a whole. 

The commission, so far as possible, was to conform to the 
L'Enfant plan and to supplement the same in such manner as 
to meet the needs of the District. This commission is now 
functioning and is, I have no doubt, giving attention to the 
duties incumbent upon it. It will, without question, within 
a reasonable time submit a plan, the results of its investiga- 
tions and its work, which will perhaps require some considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress. Why not defer action until this 
commission reports, or at least until it makes recommendations 
with respect to the lands described in the bill before us. 

There is much information which Congress should possess 
before it appropriates $25,000,000 to purchase a few parcels of 
land within the District of Columbia. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bill simply authorizes the 
expenditure of not to exceed $25,000,000 for the purchase of 
the land within the triangle bounded on the west by Fifteenth 
Street, on the north by Pennsylvania Avenue, on the south by 
B Street, and on the east by Third Street, west of the Capitol 
Building, including the four reservations mentioned in the 
bill, squares A, B, C, and D. I consumed over an hour the 
other day in explaining to the Senate the reasons for that 
action and also the program which it embraced. I wish to 
assure my colleague that the Fine Arts Commission and the 
other commissions which are interested in the beautification 
of Washington have approved of this plan. 

The reason for haste is that we want to purchase this land 
just as quickly as possible, for I am quite sure that we can 
purchase it more cheaply now than at any time in the future. 
There will not be a dollar of the $25,000,000 expended until 
the owners of the property shall have agreed with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as to the price which is to be placed upon 
the land. It the price can not be agreed upon, of course, con- 
demnation proceedings will be begun at once. The land ought 
immediately to be purchased; I have not heard anyone say 
otherwise. That is what we should do, Mr. President. We 
have the plans all completed to make Washington City, I think, 
the most beautiful city in America. That will be particularly 
true as to the new avenue which is planned to run through 
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suitable parks and grounds, will ultimately need the land in 
question, it does not afford sufficient justification for the present 
purchase of the area in question. This land is now owned by 


the Mall. If carried out, this plan will complete the program 
in conformity with the wishes of the Fine Arts Commission 
and others who are deeply interested in the subject. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah an 
estimate of what the actual cost of the land will be? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in my speech on last Friday 
I gave the assessed valuation of every plot of land which is pri- 
vately owned in the area which is now proposed to be pur- 
chased. This proposition, I will say, includes all of that tri- 
angle, with the exception of the land on which the District 
of Columbia Municipal Building and the Southern Railway 
Building stand, and the land already owned by the Govern- 
ment, When this property shall have been purchased, the 
Government will own that whole triangle. 

The 1928 assessment on all the property proposed to be pur- 
chased under this bill will amount to about seventeen million 
one hundred and some odd thousand dollars. 

The reason, Mr. President, why we desire to pass the bill 
now is that we ought to undertake to carry out this program 
as early as possible. I think all agree as to the program that 
has been mapped out and concur in the view that it ought to 
be carried out. If this is not done, as time passes it will be 
more difficult to arriye at a price between the owners and the 
Government: and as the years go by and we undertake to erect 
Single buildings, as soon as the first building is constructed all 
of the land in that area will be increased in value. I hope my 
18 will not object to the present consideration of the 
ill. 

Poses KING. I am not objecting to its present consideration 
at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. I have not had time to pay 
close attention to the Senator's explanation of this matter, but, 
as I understand, the plan contemplates the purchase of all the 
land on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol 
clear up to the Treasury Building, excepting those areas to 
which the Senator has just referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will be glad to see such action 
taken. I introduced a measure several years ago looking to 
this very end. I feel I introduced it a little bit ahead of time 
perhaps, but I am glad to see that the program is to be carried 
out. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The $25,000,000 is simply for the purpose of 
acquiring title to the land, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is for the purchase of the land. 

Mr. BORAH. How much is it contemplated will be expended 
by the Government in making use of the land by erecting 
buildings? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember that a bill was 
passed at the last session which provided $50,000,000 for the 
erection of buildings. That amount will take care of the imme- 
diately pressing needs for building. I will say to the Senator 
further that the first building that will be erected will be one 
for the Department of Commerce. The lease which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce holds on its present building has expired; 
there is no other place in Washington for it to go; the owners 
are asking an increased rental for the building at present 
occupied; and it seems to me we ought to get the new building 
under way at once. 

As to the amount that it will cost ultimately, we can not say, 
but I presume sums will be spent until we provide sufficient 
buildings in the District of Columbia to house all of the em- 
ployees and activities of the Goyernment in the District. The 
next building to be erected will likely be one for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Then the employees of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau are at present working in some 30 different places 
seattered around the District of Columbia. It is desirable that 
they should all be located in one central building, and so a 
building for the Internal Revenue Bureau will be one to follow. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any limit upon the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in paying for this property? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a limit in the amount of the 
appropriation, 

Mr. BORAH. That is $25,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I have not any doubt that an agree- 
ment as to price can be reached concerning a great deal of this 
property, although much of it will have to be condemned; I am 
quite sure of that. 

Mr. BORAH. After this bill shall have passed, there will 
not be any very reasonable prices for that property. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the very fact that 
we are going at it now will give notice to the owners of the 
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property that we are going to condemn it, if necessary, if a 
price can not be agreed upon. However, the property will never 
be any cheaper so long as we live and so long as America is as 
prosperous as it is to-day. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us how 
many holders there are of this property? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think they number about 20 or, perhaps, a 
few more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I inquire if the bill is now 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have listened to what the 
Senator from Utah has said, and I know there is a great deal 
of force in his statement, but at the same time it must be 
admitted, it seems to me, that there is no pressing need on 
the part of the Government to purchase this property at the 
present time. I should like to see the Capital City beautified ; 
I should like to see public buildings erected, and all that; but 
I have a great deal of faith in the economy program, and I 
think we ought to follow it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this proposed 
legislation meets the approval of the President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand it does, but there are a good 
many things that I think are extravagant and that do not 
go with his economy program, that meet the approval of the 
President. I think my program goes a little further than his. 
His economy program only works one way; I should like it 
to work both ways. 

The Senator from Utah speaks of the Department of Com- 
merce and says that it is necessary to get other quarters or 
pay an additional rental. That, however, as I look at it, has 
nothing to do with the pending proposition. We now own the 
land upon which a building can be erected for the Department 
of Commerce. I should like to be corrected if I am wrong in 
the statement that, so far as any present contemplated build- 
ings are concerned, we do not need this property. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. NORRIS. In what respect? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a great need at the present time for 
a building for the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. We have a great deal of land 
down there on which a building for that bureau may be erected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at the place where it is proposed to erect it. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not perhaps at that particular place, but 
we already own land on which a number of buildings could be 
erected. We are not going to build them all at once, in any 
event. We will first build on the land which the Government 
now owns. I do not think it is even contemplated that we 
shall build for quite a number of years to come upon the par- 
ticular land that it is proposed to purchase according to the 
terms of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau needs a building even more than does the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is more room down there on the land 
already owned by the Government than the Department of Com- 
merce will need, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not within that square. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there is not on the property already owned 
by the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. And there is not any room on the Capitol 
square either; but we do not need to build it on that square; 
we do not need to build it in the particular place which has 
been indicated. We were led to believe when the land was pur- 
chased near Fifteenth Street quite a number of years ago that 
it would provide for the construction of necessary additional 
buildings. I do not remember how many years ago it was, but 
it was quite a long time ago that we purchased quite a number 
of squares in the vicinity of Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and which the Government now owns, but it has not 
done a thing toward the erection of any buildings on that prop- 
erty, and there is plenty of room to enable the Government to 
erect necessary buildings there now without buying this addi- 
tional land. 

I doubt very much whether we will pay more in the future, 
but we are in debt; we are straining every nerve to try to ease 
up on taxation in order to make it easier for the people even 
to live; and here we are proposing to expend millions and tens 
of millions of dollars to buy land for the purpose of constructing 
buildings thereon which we are not even going to construct for 
years, 

It seems to me that the business way to look at it would be 
not to go further in the purchase of land here at the present 
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time. Under ordinary circumstances when it is not necessary 
to tax the country so high as it is taxed now or when we were 
not so heavily in debt we could afford to pay even more. We 
ought to consider it, in my opinion, as purely a business propo- 
sition. Would a business man take the step that it is now 
asked that the Government shall take? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not, and I do not believe any business 
man would. I do not believe the Senator would when he came 
to think about it. We are not only going to pay millions of . 
dollars for the purchase of this land, which we do not now need, 
but we are going to be called upon to appropriate more money 
for buildings on that land. We have already appropriated 
$50,000,000 to erect a number of public buildings, which will be 
nice and beautiful and ornamental and useful—I am not disput- 
ing that—but it seems to me, in view of the condition of the 
Treasury and the necessity for high taxation, that we ought to 
go slowly in all these things; in other words, we ought to be 
economical. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska whether 
he does not realize that this bill is merely a part of a general 
plan, and a very great and comprehensive plan, for the develop- 
ment of all that territory south of Pennsylvania Avenue for 
public purposes? 

Mr, NORRIS. I understand that, 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator knows that there are favorable 
seasons sometimes for accomplishing something and then again 
there are unfavorable seasons, and where things do not move 
along in accordance with some great general central plan there 
is a danger of the project miscarrying from one cause or an- 
other as it goes along. Somebody comes in and suggests that 
this makeshift might be adopted and somebody else comes along 
and suggests that another makeshift might be adopted and 
finally the general plan goes to pieces. 

It seems to me—I merely submit this to the Senator—that 
that is the danger here. We have an opportunity now to 
acquire that triangle, and we have that opportunity because of 
the fact that this general plan was formulated at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and was pressed with a great deal of vigor, 
and, I am glad to say, with eminent success, and general public 
attention has now been directed to it. The ablest consulting 
architect in the United States, perhaps, for the purposes of the 
plan has been selected to supervise the work. Everything is 
proceeding smoothly and harmoniously, and there is no pros- 
pect at present, so far as we can see, of the plan going on the 
rocks, as such plans have so often done in the past. 

The Senator, of course, is aware that the object here is to 
bring to an end the practice that the Government has pursued 
of building edifices at random throughout all parts of the city. 
I believe there are some 90 different buildings that at one time 
or another the Government has actually constructed for public 
purposes north of Pennsylvania Avenue, without reference to 
any unity of plan and often without due regard even to con- 
siderations of mere practical utility. 

Now all that has been changed. By our action at our last 
session the Government has been confined to the area south of 
Pennsylvania Avenue for the erection of public buildings; and 
it decided at the last session, too, that the right thing to do 
was to get back to the glorious—if I may use such an ex- 
pression—“L' Enfant plan for the development of Washington 
that was departed from for so many years and at such a sac- 
rifice, 1 seems to me, not only of beauty but of practical utility 
as we 

So it seems to me that this is the accepted time for another 
important step. We have the right psychology now. We have 
gotten over the initial difficulties, The Senator will recollect 
that this idea of limiting the erection of public buildings to 
the area south of Pennsylvania Avenue, and of getting back 
to the L’Enfant plan—the plan, I should rather say, of L'Enfant, 
George Washington, and Thomas Jefferson—met with the 
unanimous approval of the Senate and, I believe, the practically 
unanimous approval of the House. Now, that may all change. 
From one untoward cause or another we may find that our gen- 
eral plan has been nibbled away first by one suggestion and 
then by another, first by one amendment and then another, 
and in that event our last estate might be worse than our 
first. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is interesting and undoubt- 
edly true that everything is running along smoothly. The 
machinery is all oiled. Everything is going nicely to put this 
thing through. I have no doubt but that the machine is going 
to operate, and it is going through. 

As to the plan, I have no objection to it. I agree with the 
Senator that we ought to have some plan. I think that plan 
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has been generally understood for years; but in the present 
condition of the country, with the huge burden of debt and 
taxation that is necessary even to meet the interest on the debt 
we owe, I do not agree with the Senator that it is an oppor- 
tune time to push this machine along, even if it is well oiled. 
I think we ought to economize. 

This property is not going to get away. In my judgment it 
is not going to increase in value, although whether it will in- 
crease or decrease is a matter of speculation. I think the 
chances of its decreasing in value are just as good as the 
chances of its incteasing. It has been known for years that 
ultimately the Government is going to acquire all the property 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue. It has already acquired quite 
a large amount of it; and now the proposition is to acquire 
the remainder of it, when, as a matter of fact, upon that 
which we have already acquired we have not constructed a 
single public building. 

This talk about the Government having to pay high rentals, 
in my humble judgment, does not apply to this case at all, 
because everybody knows that we can not build all of the 
buildings and use all of the land south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
at once. We can not do it for a good many years. 

Why should the yalue increase? Suppose the bill author- 
izing the purchase of this triangle by the expenditure of 
not to exceed $25,000,000 does not pass; and we go on and 
construct the buildings as we need them; as rapidly as we 
can, on the land that we already own. Why should the value 
increase? I think the experience and the history of the con- 
struction of public buildings in Washington demonstrates that 
the fact that the Government at some time is going to be a 
buyer never increases the value of property in the vicinity 
of a public building. You can go across the street from the 
finest building we have—the onal Library—and you 
will find some of the oldest and most dilapidated buildings in 
the city of Washington now. The rental value of buildings 
in the vicinity of a public building does not increase on 
account of the presence of a public building, but, if anything, 
rather decreases, The principal reason why there is a value 
in the squares immediately northeast of the Capitol Grounds is 
that it is anticipated that the Government is going to take over 
the land at some time; and whenever anybody sells to the Gov- 
ernment he always gets all that it is worth. 

I speak of that without finding fault. I am not blaming the 
man who owns the property. He has a right to get all that 
he can for it; and if the fact that the Government is going 
to buy it next year will add to its selling price this year, I do 
not blame him for holding up the value. It does not add to 
the rental value as a general rule—I think, perhaps, almost 
without exception. So I do not believe the idea that we are 
going to be called upon to pay a fabulous price in the future 
is borne out by the history and the experience of the Goy- 
ernment in the Capital. : 

Moreover, in the business world I think it is generally con- 
sidered that there probably will be a slowing down; that the 
values perhaps are too high. We have not yet gotten far 
enough away from war prices and war conditions to bring 
the values down to the point where they probably will come, 
unless on account of some other circumstance or condition they 
are increased; so the argument that we are going to have to 
pay more if we wait does not appeal to me. But even if it 
did, Mr. President, we can not afford to use the public funds 
that we must raise by high rates of taxation for the purpose 
of carrying out a plan of this kind, which can just as well 
wait until we have some necessity for it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. BRUCE. Does not the Senator think that in order 
to carry out a great plan like this, involving an extraordinary 
multiplicity of situations, considerations, and all that, we must 
know just how much land we should have for our plan? 

Mr. NORRIS. We know that now. 

Mr. BRUCE. But it may be that Congress will change its 
mind later on, five or six years from now. 

Mr. NORRIS, All right. Let me discuss that, The Sena- 
tor raised that point before, and I am glad he has called my 
attention to it again. 

The Senator says, since everything is right, and both 
branches of Congress and the President and everybody are in 
harmony, and want to get this property, that now is the time 
to get it, and he fears that as time goes on the plan will 
be changed. That may be; I do not know; but I have faith 
in future Congresses. If they change the plan, it will be for 
a reason, It may be that those who follow us will be able 
to devise a plan that is better than ours. If they have to pay 
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the bill and they have to do the business, then they ought to 
decide what the plan shall be. It will be up to them to do it. 
They will be just as wise as we, with the additional experience 
that we have not had. 

Therefore if we go ahead now and put the Government in a 
position where it must necessarily carry out that plan, we shall 
have handicapped future generations if they think they can 
improve it. If they think so, they probably will be able to 
improve it. I do not know. I do not see just how that plan 
could be bettered. I have no objection to it; but we do not 
possess all the wisdom of future ages, and those who follow us 
will surely know more and better than we do. They will have 
better ideas, perhaps, than we have about some of these things, 
and we ought to let them decide the matter. If they do not 
change the plan, the fact that we do not buy this property to- 
day will not interfere with the carrying out of the plan. They 
ought to have the right to change the plan if they want to; 
and if we take a step here that prohibits them from changing 
the plan if they want to we shall be doing something that, in 
my judgment, we ought not to do. If they change it, if will 
be for reasons that appear to them to be sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's atten- 
tion to a condition that exists at the present time. On plot D, 
which we desire to purchase, Mr. Firestone a few days ago was 
excavating for a 12-story building. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury got his consent to postpone that until we determined just 
what we were going to do here. If that building had been 
erected, in order to carry out the plan we would have had to 
pay the entire cost of the building constructed upon that land. 
Now we only have to pay for the land. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that if Mr. Firestone had gone 
ahead with his building he would have built a finer building 
than the Government will build on the same property. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, that is sometimes done. We have the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, for instance, down in the city. 
That is as beautiful as any public building in Washington. It 
looks like the Capitol; and, in fact, when we hear what they 
have done, we sometimes think it is the Capitol. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I just submit this, with 
the permission of the Senator from Nebraska, for his con- 
sideration ; 

The Senator knows that the success of every great movement 
like this depends on keeping up the momentum, maintaining 
the enthusiasm unabated. We know that all forms of human 
enthusiasm are subject to fluctuations. That is the danger. 
Now, we have worked the public mind up to the idea of earry- 
ing out this superb plan for the improvement of Washington. 
The public is willing to defray the expense. 

The public mind has been full of the project. As time goes 
on, there is just a chance of the public enthusiasm about the 
plan abating. Then somebody will come along and say: What 
is the use of carrying out this great, extensive plan? Let us 
contract; let us do something practical.” That is the word 
that is ordinarily employed under those circumstances. “ For 
all substantial purposes we can have everything that the 
public has had in mind, and yet do it at much less expense”; 
and then the whole plan, just as likely as not, would be marred 
so far as beauty and completeness were concerned. 

In other words, the public might get just a little bit in the 
frame of mind of the boy that Benjamin Franklin speaks of 
in his autobiography. You will recollect that he wanted to 
sharpen his ax, and so the cutler said to him, All right: 
go ahead; turn the grindstone.” He turned the grindstone for 
quite a time, and began to perspire rather freely and grow 


weary, and then the cutler said, What are you stopping for?” 


“Oh,” he said, “I think I like a speckled ax the best.” 
Now, that is the danger. 

Mr. NORRIS. He changed his mind? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; he changed his mind. Now, Congress 
might come to the conclusion that on the whole it preferred 
not a perfectly burnished, keen-edged ax but a speckled ax; 
and then all our efforts to bring about and make a reality of 
our splendid vision would be defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fellow who turned the grindstone changed 
his mind; and when he changed his mind he did it, perhaps, for 
sufficient reasons. He had a right to change his mind. He did 
not like the program, and he had the program changed. The 
fellow who is turning this grindstone is the taxpayer; and he 
may say, “Although you fellows have fixed this all up, and 
oiled the machinery and gotten it good and slippery, and you 
are trying to put it across, I am turning the grindstone and 
I would rather have a different kind of program. I would 
rather wait until I have paid my debts before I construct ex- 
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travagant buildings and pay tens of millions of dollars for the 
purchase of land upon which to build them.” 

The fellow who is turning the grindstone is out in the coun- 
try. We are holding the steel to the grindstone. He has to 
turn it, and now, while we have him in a favorable mood and 
he is ready to start in and turn that crank, we think we had 
better apply the leyer and bear down until the sparks fly. But 
the fellow who is turning the grindstone ought to have the 
right, at some time before this program is carried out, to change 
his mind and call a halt. I am opposed to carrying this out, 
even considering the reasons which are given for carrying it out. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think it has been overlooked that the cost 
of this thing has not been fully stated. For instance, the 
Distriet will lose from three to four million dollars a year in 
taxes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Tes. 

Mr. COUZENS. And the Government will pay $1,000,000 as 
interest on that money. So it is safe to say that there are four 


or five million dollars that we could easily afford to have added | 


to the cost as time went on, because we are going to spend four 
or five million dollars a year to carry that property indefinitely, 
and I do not think that is good business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


Mr. NORRIS. No; let me answer the Senator from Michi- | 


gan. I will yield to the Senator in due time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to state the facts in regard to the tax 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will give the Senator an opportunity to make 
a statement, but I want to answer one Senator at a time, Is 
the Senator from Michigan through? 

Mr, COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to thank the Senator from Michigan. 
In his usual concise, straightforward, businesslike way he has 
put his finger on another place that I would have forgotten, 
although I haye had my attention called to it, and I am re- 
minded of it now by the Senator from Michigan. A Member of 
the House of Representatives told me last week that already, 
on the theory that we are going to take a lot of property in the 
District from under the taxgatherer, a movement has been 
started to change the provision in the District appropriation bill 
with regard to the proportion the District shall pay toward 
District expenses. Already they have begun to say—and there 
is some reason for it; I am calling attention to this without 
criticism upon the men who are advancing that theory—already 
they are beginning to say, “ You have removed from taxation 
a large block of property here. Therefore the Federal Govern- 
ment must pay a higher proportion of the expenses of running 
the city of Washington.” 

If the Senator from Utah had something he wanted to say 
in regard to this, I will yield to him now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just wanted to call attention to the fact that 
the taxes are not $3,000,000—— > 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator pointed out the other day that 
the property would probably cost $25,000,000, and I take it at 
$20,000,000, as the probable assessed valuation of it all, and 
multiply that by $1.80, which is the rate, and that makes 
$3,600,000. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must figure again. He forgot | 


to take off one cipher. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; it should be $360,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right; not $4,000,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. Then, of course, it depends on the number 
of years it runs, 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we have this land and the buildings, we 
will not pay the rent we are paying now. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but when we get the land, we do not 
get the buildings; we will have to construct them afterwards. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am heartily in accord with this plan; I 
am heartily in accord with putting up every necessary build- 
ing, but I object to holding land vacant, in prospect, for years 
and years to come, when everyone knows that the property can 
be secured at any time the Government desires to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, and can probably get it at a lower 
price than that for which it can be purchased now. 

Mr. President, 24 years ago there was propaganda started 
in this city to buy one of the squares here upon which to erect 
a building in which to keep the archives and records of the 
Government. I was on the committee that reported in favor 
of that measure. It was the first committee I was ever on 
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mitteemen felt as I did. We were frightened for fear we 
would not get that building put up soon enough, because there 
was so much danger of fire, and we feared that the precious 
documents belonging to the Government would be destroyed 
in the buildings in which they were then kept, which were not 
fireproof. We rushed our measure through; we passed it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It ought to have been carried out. 

Mr. NORRIS. After the land was sold everybody forgot 
about the building that was to be erected on it, and it was 
nearly 20 years afterwards before the Government did build 
on that particular piece of land. In the meantime we lost 
for 20 years, if that was the time—it was at least 15—the 
taxes that would otherwise have been paid on that land during 
all that time, and I venture to say that it will be after the 
end of the service here of many of us, including myself. that 
there will be buildings put on all that land to the south of 
Pennsylvania Avenue if we buy it now. There is no question 
about that. 

It is not a question of taxes for one year, but it is probably 
a question of taxes for 20 years instead, and those people who 
pay taxes in the District of Columbia will have the right to 
say, they will have some reason to say, “ You have taken away 
the possibility of our raising taxes here, and therefore you 
must contribute a larger sum.” 

So there are just millions and millions and millions of dol- 


| lars for the taxpayers of the Nation involved in this proposi- 


tion. I would like to put it off until we pay some of our debts, 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, while this question is 
under consideration, it might be well for us to consider the 


| large amount of surplus now in the Treasury and what the 


Congress is going to do about it. 

I hold in my hand a bulletin just issued by the Treasury 
Department. We had thought that there might be a surplus 
in the Treasury this year—it had been variously estimated— 
but hardly any of us had dreamed that it would be as much 
as it is, and these last figures are somewhat startling. This 
bulletin reads: 


The Treasury’s surplus for this fiscal year will be approximately 
$500,000,000, instead of $383,000,000, estimated by President Coolidge 
in his Budget message, it was indicated at the Treasury to-day. 

The higher surplus will result from unexpected increase in income- 
tax receipts. The last quarterly income payments were being received 
at the Treasury to-day. Officials estimated that they would amount 
to $450,000,000, compared to $355,962,000— 


And so forth, 

Mr, President, we may discuss this meastire and that measure 
before this body and the other Honse, but the American people 
are more interested in the question of taxation than anf other. 
They have carried the burden of heavy taxes through the war 
and since the war, and it is now incumbent upon us, if the 
Treasury will bear it, to relieve that burden. 

President Coolidge has said many wise things and done some 
few wise things. In his message recently before the Congress 
he employed this language: 

What I desire to advocate most earnestly is relief for the country 
from unnecessary tax burdens. We can not secure that if we stop to 
engage in a partisan controversy. * * * I therefore urge both 
parties of the House Ways and Means Committee to agree on a bill 
* * © temporary relief. 


The President in that message undertook to condemn partisan 
controversy. The country will likewise condemn partisan con- 
troversy and partisan action. 

This Congress will expire on the 4th of March next. Only a 
short time is left for the consideration of this question, as 
well as the other many big and important questions. No other 
Congress will convene, unless an extra session is called, until 
December next year. I read in the papers that the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives have decided that nothing be done with refer- 
ence to tax reduction at this session; that a majority of that 
committee prefer that the surplus shall be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the national debt. I read that there is now a petition . 
being circulated by members of the minority party in the House, 
under the rules of the House, in order to obtain a sufficient 
number of names to bring up for consideration in that body 
this tax-reduction question. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why a bill should not be 
brought out in the House of Representatives, considered speedily 
and rationally by that body, and sent to the Senate for its 
consideration. If a majority of the House of Representatives 
believed in the plan of the President that a 25 or 30 per cent 
rebate be given to the taxpayers of America upon the present 
law, and a minority of that body should filibuster against a 


in the House of Representatives, and I think most of the com- | measure embodying that idea, or thwart its passage, then they 
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would be guilty of partisan polities and condemned by the] Pose duly authorized by the Constitution. The power over the purse 


country. 

If such a measure should come before this body, and a 
majority of the members of the Finance Committee, sanctioned 
and approved by a majority of this body, believed in the Presi- 
dent’s proposal of a 25 or 30 per cent rebate upon the present 
law, and we of the minority who do not believe in that policy 
should consume the time of the Senate and thwart the passage 
of that measure and defeat it, then we would be guilty of 
partisan politics and condemned by the country. 

On the other hand, if a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives believed that there was a large surplus—as there is 
said to be by the Treasury—and that taxation should be re- 
duced to the people, if a majority believe that the automobile 
tax should be eliminated or reduced, that the corporation tax 
be reduced, that the amusement taxes be wiped out as war 
relics, and that the income taxes in the smaller brackets, say 
from $70,000 incomes down to the lowest, should be reduced 
so that the surplus would be absorbed, and then the minority 
should thwart the plans of the majority and defeat them, they 
would likewise be guilty of partisan politics, and condemned by 
the country. 

After it had passed the House, let us say, and came to the 
Senate, and the majority of this body was for a really con- 
structive measure carrying out the idea, writing a permanent 
law, so that no more taxes should be exacted from the people 
than are necessary for the orderly administration of the Gov- 
ernment, and we should wipe out automobile taxes, or reduce 
them, reduce corporation taxes, wipe out amusement taxes or 
other nuisance taxes, and then give reduction on incomes in 
the lower brackets, below $70,000, and a minority, in order to 
defeat the plans of the majority, should filibuster, consume 
time, and should prevent the passage of the measure, they 
would be guilty of partisan politics, and would be condemned by 
the country. 

Then, if both Houses of the Congress believed in and passed 
a law making a substantial reduction by writing a construc- 
tive measure giving relief to the people, and it should go to 
the President and he should veto that measure, he would be 
guilty of partisan polities, and condemned by the country, 

So, if there was ever a time in which men of every political 

faith should join together and try to give relief to the people 
it is in this session of Congress. Therefore, Mr. President, 
these words of the President bespeaking nonpartisanship in 
the consideration of this question should be accepted by the 
Members of the House and the Senate, and they should free 
themselves of partisan taint. 
_ We should have tax relief at this time. The Treasury says 
that the Treasury will stand it, and I want to congratulate 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance [Mr. Smoor] for 
holding in that committee and refusing to bring out at this 
time the French debt-funding agreement. Let France act 
first. Let us see what she intends to do, I believe that the 
country approves that course. I know there is propaganda in 
the country to ereate a sentiment for debt cancellation. 

I read the other day with amazement and surprise of the 
action of the French Government in their estimate asking for 
1,800,000 and more francs to carry on propaganda, with a foot- 
note that a large part of it was to be expended in the United 
States. 

In another item of the French budget there was an estimate, 
under extraordinary expenditures, of 6,000,000 francs to carry 
on propaganda somewhere. Part of it, of course, is to be used 
in this country. A little less appropriation was made by the 
French Government last year for propaganda purposes. It is 
here. It is working in devious ways. There is some little 
sentiment growing for cancellation, but it is a very small part 
of the sentiment in America. It is well that we should be upon 
our guard and see to it that these seeds take no root. But, Mr. 
President, of course, how much we get from France is a matter 
that enters into the consideration of tax reduction. 

But I appeal to the members of the majority party here and 
of the other House that they put their heads together, that 
they frame some tax relief measure and bring it up for con- 
sideration, first in the House and then here. Let the will of 
the majority prevail. Let the American people see written into 
law a constructive measure so that year after year we will 
not pile up a $500,000,000 surplus. The President has said in 
his messages, and the Secretary of the Treasury has said, in so 
many words, that taxation when not needed for the orderly ad- 
ministration of the Government is but robbery; that it is an 
injustice; that it is wrong. 

Let me read from his message to the Congress in 1925: 


No right exists to levy on a dollar or to order the expenditure of a 
dollar of the money of the people, except for a necessary public pur- 


is the power over liberty. 


I shall not be a party to perpetuating that wrong at this time 
upon the American people. I would like to see the administra- 
tion get behind some kind of a bill. I am quite sure that it will 
not meet in every detail my approval, but if a majority of the 
Congress should approve it then I want to see it written into 
law. When we get into the majority, which will not be long, 
then we can amend it and write views into the law. If the 
administration and its satellites in the Congress fails, they are 
. the American taxpayer and is entitled to condemna- 

on. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if there is anything that is 
certain it is that the appeal made by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] and other Democratic Senators will not 
be available or effective at this session of Congress. If there 
ever was a declared policy on the part of the Republican Party 
during the last five or six years, it has been to use tax reduc- 
tion for political campaign purposes. Every tax reduction has 
been made for the purpose of electing either a Republican 
President or a Republican House and Senate. There have been 
three reductions in taxes, There could have been twice as 
much of a reduction each time as was made, based on the rev- 
ennes and the surplus in the Treasury, except that the Re- 
publican Party desired to dole it out for two or three elections, 

I prophesied during the last campaign that if there was a 
Republican Senate and House returned there would be no tax 
reduction at the short session of Congress, because the Re- 
publican Party clearly intended to delay tax reduction to give 
it a political campaign issue in 1928. 

If the House and Senate had been Democratic the Republi- 
cans then would have insisted on a tax reduction so as to 
share with the Democrats the political advantage that would 
come from relieving the people from the heavy hand of 
taxation. 

But what do we witness here to-day? The President with 
one plan, the Secretary of the Treasury with another plan, the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House with still another 
plan, and other Republicans with still a different plan. We 
have had the Democratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House making an appeal to the Republicans 
of that committee, and the Republicans in the Senate and 
House to meet in a nonpartisan way and get rid of this sur- 
pion oe a e Ag the 1st 
of July. 

The last time this issue was here we prophesied that the 
surplus would be twice what the senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], chairman of the Committee on Finance, prophe- 
sied it would be; but he stood here in all seriousness, his 
voice trembling with fear and apprehension, on his counte- 
nance depicted a deep gloom, and said: “We have reduced 
to the fullest extent possible in the reduction made last year.” 
But we witness now a surplus of $500,000,000 expected on the 
ist of July. Every prophecy made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, every prophecy made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate as to the surplus that would exist 
when tax reduction was made has not been verified; but the 
surplus has always been ‘twice as much as these scientific 
financial prophets have portrayed. 

What is the situation in the country to-day? There is a 
surplus or will be on July 1—a surplus of $500,000,000. Last 
year nearly a billion dollars of the public debt was paid, and 
this year another billion can be paid. How? Out of the econ- 
omy of this administration? No. Since it has been in power 
this administration has recommended, under the Budget, $351,- 
000,000 more than Congress has appropriated. Thus the econ- 
omy of President Coolidge disappears when the administration 
recommends $351,000,000 more than Congress appropriates, 
The saving of money has been in the Congress and not in the 
executive department. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. It is suggested by some of the editorial 
writers of the leading papers of the Nation that the principal 
reason why the Republicans are opposed to tax reduction is 
that out of this surplus they expect to take $375,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 for farm-relief purposes. I would like to have 
the Senator comment on that suggestion. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is another one of the fake issues of 
the last campaign—fake farm relief. Now they come here 
talking about economy, but it is a fake economy when an ad- 
ministration recommends $351,000,000 more than the Congress 
has appropriated. The Republican Party has been holding itself 
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out as the great champion of tax reduction during the last 
two campaigns, and when the issue has been made in Congress 
by the Democrats to make a tax reduction, each time almost 
twice as great as they proposed, they have said it could not 
be done. Every time the Democrats have been vindicated by 
the revenue collected. What is the issue now? The Repub- 
licans say, “Do not reduce taxes now at the short session. 
Do not relieve the people. Collect with a heavy hand $500,- 
000,000 in taxation more than the Government needs—for what 
purpose? In 1928 we will be for tax reduction. In 1928 we 
will have learned what can be done. In 1928 we hope to win 
another election as the great champions of tax reduction.” 

What does that mean, Mr. President? It means in order to 
have a campaign issue in 1928 the Republican Party is willing 
to collect more than $500,000,000 each year from the people to 
create for them a campaign issue upon which the presidential 
election can be conducted. I deny that that is right. I deny 
that a political party has the right for partisan purposes to 
collect from the people $500,000,000 more each year than is 
needed. Note my prophecy. In 1928 the very people who are 
now in fayor of retiring bonds, who are coming here protesting 
against tax reduction now, will be here demanding a tax re- 
duction after they have collected nearly a billion dollars more 
from the people in taxes than is needed for the administration 
of the Government, and that in order that they may again hold 
the flag of tax reduction. That is fake tax reduction, I want 
the people to understand that a party has no right for partisan 
political purposes to take by heayy taxation the profits, the 
money, and the earnings of the people and put them into the 
Treasury when such a vast sum is not needed, Any money that 
is taken in excess of Governmental needs is exaction, and they 
confess they are taking more than is needed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to pay the Government's debts, 

Mr. SWANSON. But the Senator from Utah will not be so 
anxious in 1928 to pay the Government debts. In 1928 I can 
guarantee that, and I can see that cheerful countenance of his 
changed from present gloom to joy and prophesying more reve- 
nue in the Treasury than is needed and a great surplus of 
money and asking relief for the people in order to get the yotes 
they will need in the next presidential election. His counte- 
nance will be transformed from gloom to joy, and his hand will 
be the principal hand stretched out in 1928 to give tax relief 
for political purposes. The conditions will not be chahged. 
I want the American people to understand now that in 1928 
those Senators who are now opposed to tax reduction will then 
be the champions of tax reduction. That is not right. This is 
a nonpartisan measure. Why talk nonpartisanship and have a 
delay in reducing taxation, and then with your vote destroy 
all the possibilities of it? 

The party that is willing to collect each year $500,000,000 
more than is needed for governmental purposes and pay pre- 
miums on bonds and retire debts in half the time ever con- 
templated and make this generation pay all the burdens of the 
war is not the party that can be trusted to conduct in a non- 
partisan way this great fiscal system. That very fact shows 
that the Republican Party is not worthy of confidence and the 
people can not be deceived further. The Republican Party 
has conducted its claim on public confidence upon four fake 
propositions—fake economy when your President has recom- 
mended through the Budget $351,000,000 more than Congress 
has appropriated. They have voiced their claims of a desire 
for farm relief, and yet they talk and talk farm relief, and all 
their farm relief has been fake, fake. No bills supported by 
the administration, except a mere fake proposition, so far as 
farm relief is concerned, have come here for the consideration 
of Congress. 

Then they have another fake on which they conducted their 
campaign. They are always appealing to the people on fake 
economy and fake tax reduction. Then they come and insist 
further on settlement of foreign affairs, one day very. aggres- 
sively and the next day very mildly, one day very pleasant 
and the next day not so pleasant, and then we find that the 
foreign conditions have become all complicated and we have 
lost all the friends we have ever had. In generosity we settled 
vast amounts loaned with a liberality unprecedented, and yet 
we are hated for it—why? Because in the way the matter 
has been conducted here we have made them think we have 
taken France and Italy and Great Britain and put them on a 
table and extorted from them every dime, nickel, and penny, 
as well as all their clothes and all their food, when we have, 
as a matter of fact, made generous and magnanimous settle- 
ments with them. Our responsible Republican leaders have 
talked one way in America and another way in Europe, with 
the result we have lost our friends abroad. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. Presiden. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SWANSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator share the 
sentiments expressed by the recent candidate for the presi- 
dency, Mr. Cox, that we ought to cancel all the debts? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not. I think we have gone further 
in the cancellation and reduction than we should. The Sena- 
tor’s party no longer speaks for the couutry. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Can the Senator tell us what 
doctrine on that subject came out of Madison Square Garden? 
What is the philosophy of the Senator’s party? 

Mr. SWANSON, ‘The philosophy of my party is that those 
people ought to settle their debts fairly and justly. I voted for 
the English settlement. I voted for the Belgian settlement, too. 
I voted against the Italian settlement because I believed it 
was a settlement that was not fair to the taxpayers of America. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator does not 
agree with former Secretary Newton D. Baker, a prominent 
Democrat, that we ought to cancel all of the debts? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not—positively I do not. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator speak for a 
minority or a majority of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. SWANSON. I speak for myself, and I wish the Senator 
could say as much for himself at all times and that he did not 
have a party that is always meandering in every direction 
to speak for. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say that I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is wrong with reference to his quotation from 
the ex-Governor of Ohio, Mr. Cox. I do not think he ever 
sald that he favored cancellation of the foreign debts. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am very glad to know that. 
The newspapers stated that he did, and perhaps I jumped at 
the conclusion that they were making accurate statements. 

Mr. HARRISON. He did say that he was for a modification 
of the terms, The statements by former Secretary of War 
Baker that I saw quoted were to the effect that he was for can- 
cellation. May I say, too, with the Senator from Virginia, that 
he spoke for himself and not for the Democratic Party? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr, President, I speak for myself; I speak 
my own convictions and my own views, The Democratic Party 
has not announced itself on this subject. I, as one Democrat, 
believe in dealing liberally and fairly with our former allies, 
but not in a foolish and sentimental way. I believe that it is 
folly to try to keep an immense surplus in the Treasury or 
to retire our debts at the rate of a billion dollars a year and 
thereby give further excuse to those who wish to cancel all 
those debts. 

I believe that nothing would give greater stimulus to busi- ` 
ness, nothing would do more to relieve the uncertainty in busi- 
ness circles to-day than a fair, honest, nonpartisan reduction 
of taxes, and to let the money stay in the pockets of the people 
who produce and earn it, to be used for new enterprises, for 
development, and for business. I am astonished that the Re- 
publican Party should throw down the fing of tax reduction 
now, expecting to take it up again in 1928. We should be true 
and loyal and, irrespective of partisan politics, stand for tax 
reduction now, for that is the issue above all others in this 
country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in hearty necord with 
what the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has said and 
also with what the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
has said in his speech. The Senator from Virginia referred 
to the indicated intention of the Republican Party to retire 
bonds. I recall that when the Republican deflation panic was 
upon the country in 1920 and 1921 the money sharks of Wall 
Street purchased Liberty bonds and other Government bonds 
which were in the hands of the American people for 75, 80, 
and 85 cents on the dollar, They gathered up practically all 
of the bonds that were in the South and the West and hold those 
bonds to-day. When the Republican officials are taxing the 
business of the country, imposing this further and unneces- 
sary burden upon the taxpayers of the United States, they 
are doing it for the benefit of the bondholders who purchased 
these bonds from an oppressed and distressed people for 75, 
80, and 85 cents on the dollar, and the sooner these particular 
bonds are retired the greater the profit will be to these favored 
bondholders who profited by the unfortunate condition of 
certain classes of the American people during the panic brought 
an by the leaders of the Republican Party. 
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The Senator from Virginia and the Senator from Mississippi 
are entirely right. The Republican Party expect to use tax 
reduction as a political campaign issue in 1928; they expect to 
go to the country just before the next presidential election 
with another proposition to reduce the taxes of the country. 
Mr, President, those taxes ought to be reduced now. Why 
continue unnecessary and unjust taxes upon the American 
people when a surplus is accumulating and increasing in the 
Treasury? My good friend the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Marrietp] suggests that somebody said the Republicans 
might decide to use some of this surplus for the relief of 
the farmers of the country. Mr. President, the Republicans 
have not the slightest idea of using a single dollar of the 
Treasury surplus to aid the farmer. They had the opportunity 
to aid the cotton farmer and the grain farmer in the month 
of July this year before the cotton crop was ready for the 
market and before the grain crop had gone out of the hands 
of the grain farmer, but they turned their backs upon them; 
they declined to do one thing for the farmers. 

The suggestion that some relief for the cotton farmers may 
be had after Christmas is like locking the stable door after 
the horso has been stolen. Mr. President, by that time four- 
fifths of the cotton crop will be out of the hands of those who 
produced it. Who, then, is going to be benefited by this de- 
layed farm-relief proposition? It will then benefit those who 
have bought the cotton at a low price and gotten it out of the 
ae of the farmer at a figure far below the cost of pro- 
duction, 

That is not all, Mr. President. The present Secretary of 
Agriculture does not show any serious concern about relief for 
the cotton or grain farmer. The fact is the Corn Belt is call- 
ing for his resignation. I hold in my hand a clipping from the 
Washington Post of this morning, which reads as follows: 

CORN GROUP DEMANDS REMOVAL OF JARDINE—GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DECLARES SECRETARY SHOULD BE REPLACED BY PRACTICAL MAN 

Des Mores, Iowa, December 14.— Removal of Secretary Jardine, of 
the Department of Agriculture, was asked to-day by the National Corn 
Growers’ Association, meeting here in annual convention. 


Mr. President, the farmers themselves are dissatisfied with 
the man the President has placed at the head of the Agricul- 
tural Department. I have lodged complaint against him here- 
tofore, and I lodge it again to-day. He is holding at the head 
of the crop estimating board at this hour a man who was born 
in Canada, which is a part of the territory of Great Britain. 
That man came into the United States; he drifted down to 
Washington; and he is now in the Agricultural Department at 
the head of the cotton crop estimating board. I dare say he 
never saw a cotton blossom or a cotton boll. He knows noth- 
ing about the cotton plant, and he knows nothing about the 
problems of the cotton farmer; and yet this man, who was 
born in Canada, a part of the British Empire, is held at 
ethe head of the crop estimating board; and Great Britain buys 
more raw cotton from America than any other country in the 
world. : 

Mr. President, how can Great Britain be benefited? Every 
time he estimates a big crop he breaks the price from five to 
fifteen dollars a bale, and every time Great Britain makes a 
purchase of American cotton she saves millions of dollars on 
that purchase. So the Secretary of Agriculture under Mr. 
Coolidge holds in the Department of Agriculture a man who 
comes from territory in the British possessions, born in the 
British Empire. He sits at the head of the cotton crop esti- 
mating board, and has in his power the putting up or the put- 
ting down of the cotton price. This year he has put it down. 

The farmers in my State alone have lost $44,000,000 on 
account of these estimates, the cotton growers of the Sonth 
have lost $600,000,000, and in spite of the protests made by 
myself and others in the cotton-growing States, Mr. Callender 
remains chairman of the crop-estimating board, and Mr. Jar- 
dine is so conducting the office of Secretary of Agriculture that 
he has aroused the antagonism of the grain growers of the 
West and of the cotton growers of the South, and the Corn 
Belt people are asking for his removal. 

God knows the farmers need sympathy and aid. Ninety per 
cent of the farmers of the West are mortgaged; their per- 
sonal effects are mortgaged; their real farms are mortgaged. 
The farmers of the South also are mortgaged, and cotton to- 
day is selling below the cost of production. We are crying 
out for help, but we are not getting any. I saw the Republican 
Senate turn down farm-relief measures before we adjourned here 
in the summer. The Robinson bill, which provided a revolving 
fund which would have grown to $500,000,000, was defeated. 


The McNary-Haugen bill, which was not entirely to my liking, 
was turned down by you. I supported it when cotton was 
left out of the equalization fee, but it was also defeated, and 
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Congress adjourned without doing anything for the grain grower 
and without doing anything for the cotton grower. ‘To-day 
the speculators in grain are flourishing and clipping their 
coupons; to-day the speculators in cotton are flourishing and 
clipping their coupons. The gamblers are reveling in evil- 
doing and having a good time, but the producers are oppressed ; 
they are in deep distress and I regret to have to say they cry 
in vain to this administration for relief. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from New York allow a 
yote to be taken on the pending bill? Then we can take up 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad to do that, because I do 
not want to interfere at all with the passage of the bill; but 
I do wish to make some remarks on the matter which has been 

in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the Senator 
from New York from the floor, but I should like to ask my col- 
league what appropriations are alluded to in section 2 of the bill 
and how much do they aggregate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That section refers to the $50,000,000 appro- 
priation for public buildings in the District of Columbia, 
$10,000,000 each year for a period of five years. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator construe the bill now before 
us as not authorizing to exceed $25,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely, that is all, and it is for the purpose 
of purchasing the land, and nothing else. 

Mr. KING. I think this bill is very unwise at this time; 
I think the fixing of the amount of $25,000,000 is particularly 
unwise. I wish that the committee had taken the view—and 
I think that is the correct view if this land is to be purchased 
and is necessary—that it would have been wiser to have rec- 
ommended a measure calling upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or some appropriate officer to negotiate for the purchase of 
the land and report back to Congress the terms upon which the 
land could be purchased and his recommendations, When we 
appropriate $25,000,000, as we do in this proposed measure, it 
will mean, if it should become a law, that the entire $25,000,000 
will be expended. If we had passed a measure or if we shall 
pass a measure which says that the Secretary shall make a 
reconnaissance, and shall ascertain what the land can be pur- 
chased for, and shall not be directed to purchase it, I have not 
any doubt in the world that the figures for which the land may 
be purchased would be very much less than $25,000,000. 

This bill commits us irretrievably in its operation to the 
expenditure of $25,000,000; and, in my opinion, the Government 
will be out from five to six or seven million dollars more than 
it ought to pay for this land. It is unwise, it is premature, and 
I will say for myself that I am not in favor of the bill at the 
present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment, 
If there be no amendment to be proposed as in Committee of 
the Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. s 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 303) to correct a misnomer contained in 
the act to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. : 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, agreeably to my notice of 
last night, I ask now that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 14557, the supply bill for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
bill 14557, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14557) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations, 
with amendments. i 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? There being no objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I ask for recognition now. Have I it? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a moment. 

Last June I suggested that a further reduction in income 
taxes in the form of a 25 per cent rebate might be made. 
After two or three days the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, consulting with the Treasury Department, came be- 
fore the Senate to reply to my suggestion. In a long speech 
he presented the view that there would be no such surplus 
as to justify any further reduction of last year’s taxes. It 
has since developed that there is a surplus amounting to 
nearly or quite half a billion dollars. 

I have no desire to discuss this matter in any partisan 
sense; but I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
my State pays more than a third of the individual income 
tax. It is my judgment, therefore, that a Senator from the 
State of New York has not only the right, but it is his duty, 
to call the attention of the Senate to the situation and to 
present what he believes to be the views of his constituents as 
regards this particular measure. 

I desire to say that the sentiment in my State is in favor of 
a return to the taxpayers of a reasonable amount of this sur- 
plus—such an amount of the surplus, certainly, as has been 
accumulated by reason of the tax itself. 

What right has the Government of the United States to use 
money which has been collected from the taxpayers of the 
country on the theory that that money is needed for the opera- 
tion of the Government, and divert that money to the payment 
of the national debt or any other purpose than the maintenance 
of government? I think the President of the United States 
himself stated that to use it for any other purpose is “ legalized 
larceny”; and, for my part, I want to say that I think it is 
legalized larceny to make any other use of it. 

That money belongs to the taxpayers, to the men who paid 
it into the Treasury under a mistaken idea that that amount 
of money was needed. I am perfectly clear that there_is no 
other honest course open to the Government except the return 
of those funds to the persons who advanced the money, 

I sometimes read in the editorial columns of some of the 
New York papers the idea of the editors that this money should 
be used for the reduction of the national debt. That may be 
the thought of the editors of certain newspapers, but it is not 
the thought of the citizens of my State who have contributed 
so largely to this surplus. 

I appeal now to the chairman of the Finance Committee and 
beg him to use his powerful influence toward a legislative situa- 
tion which will permit the Congress of the United States, at 
the very least, to debate the question of whether this money 
shall be used for the reduction of the national debt or whether 
it shall be returned to the taxpayers to whom the money 
belongs. : 

I should feel that I am lacking in a proper sense of respon- 
sibility to the citizens of my State if I failed to make clear 
the conviction I have in my heart. This is a conviction founded 
upon conversations with hundreds of citizens of my State. 
They expect this money to be returned, and they do not expect, 
either, to have it returned in the way of credits on next year’s 
income tax. Many men who paid income taxes this year may 
not pay any next year. It is not the men and women who are 
going to pay taxes next year who are entitled toa rebate or toa 
credit. This money belongs to the individuals who paid it; 
and if there is honesty in government, I contend that it is the 
duty of the Government to find a way to return the funds to 
the taxpayers who this year have contributed to the surplus. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
referred to a statement that I made, I think, on June 7, 1926, 
when the present revenue act was under consideration in the 
Senate. The estimates given to the Senate at that time by me 
were the estimates made by the actuary of the Government. I 
desire also to say at this particular time that in June, 1926, no 
one anticipated that the business of the country for the year 
1926 would exceed that for the year 1925. It was almost 
unthinkable. I doubt whether a single man in all of the United 
States thought for a moment that the business of 1926 would 
be far ahead of the business of 1925. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, do I understand that I 
lost the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does understand 
that the Senator lost the floor. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I referred to a colloquy I had with the 
Senator, I think, in June of 1926. 

Mr. SMOOT. June 7. I remember it very well. 

I was saying to the Senator that the estimates that were 
made at that time, and submitted by me to the Senate, were 
based upon the anticipated business for 1926. I also stated 
that no one in the United States thought that the business 
of 1926 would exceed the business of 1925, which was consid- 
ered the banner year for business in the history of the 
United States; but it has exceeded it, I will say to the Senator. 
I remember very well, Mr. President, that in my remarks I 
gave the estimate for the_first six months of the calendar 
year 1926, and called the particular attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the next six months—speaking of the fiscal year— 
from January 1 until June 30 was the time when the test 
would come; that is, for that fiscal year. 
~I remember submitting to the Senate an estimate that for 
the first six months of the calendar year—that is, from the 
ist of January, 1926, to the 30th of June, 1926—there would 
be a considerable surplus; but the estimate of the actuary, 
as I remember it, for the next six months of the calendar 
year 1926, which ends on the 31st of December, was that 
there would be a surplus of revenue of only something like 
$11,000,000, as I remember. I have not looked over my remarks 
of late, but I am quite sure that is the figure. But the busi- 
ness of the United States, as pictured here by the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from Virginia, was so far in 
excess of the wildest dreams that the revenue has increased 
and netted to the Government of the United States over $300,- 
000,000 more than was anticipated. 

I do not know any one who could have pictured the wonder- 
ful prosperity of the country under this administration any 
more vividly than it has been pictured here to-day. It is due, 
Mr. President, to the fact that business of every kind and 
nature under this administration is so prosperous, making the 
profits so large, and the yolume of business done so great, that 
it has yielded to the Government of the United States 
$300,000,000 more reyenue than was anticipated. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to permit me to challenge his statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator can challenge it if he wishes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has visited Massachusetts or New England 
recently? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not recently. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator heard any- 
thing about this great “prosperity” in that section of the 
country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard that the cotton industry is not 
in a prosperous condition, and I think I can tell the Senator the 
reason why. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to ask if my colleagues will not post- 
pone for a time all this political oratory, so that we can get 
along with the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I would have been through before 
this 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not wonder that the 
Republican side does not welcome an inquiry into its claim of 
“great prosperity.” It is easy to make sweeping generalities 
and deny a request for specific proof. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was not prosperity, we would not have 
the revenue, would we? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The prosperity boasted 
about is confined to a very limited class, chiefly the bankers, 
the trusts, and the speculators; not the fank and file of the 
American population. It is the prosperity of the few while the 
masses are unemployed and the small merchant faces financial 
ruin, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the returns do not sustain that 
statement. The prosperity is universal, with perhaps the 


single exception of the cotton industry, and I want to say to 
the Senator that he voted against the rates that were put into 
the law to prevent cotton goods coming into this country, as 
they have been doing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I want to say that the pre- 
dictions of the Democratic Party were that the tariff bill as 
passed in 1922 would prohibit the importation of goods into 
this country. We heard that cry from Democratic Senators, 
that we would collect but little revenue because the tariff wall 
was so high that goods could not come into this country. Not- 
withstanding that, last year there were collected at the ports of 
entry $579,000,000, little less than ever were collected at the 
ports of entry in any two years under a Democratic tariff law. 
So the predictions that were made were not fulfilled, and I 
knew they would not be. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator knows that I have not been 
discussing this matter in any partisan way—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am interested in knowing what the atti- 
tude of the chairman of the Finance Committee is toward this 
enormous sum of money which is now in the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say frankly—and it is only my personal 
opinion—that the proper thing to do is to pay our obligations 
with it. We owe $19,000,000,000, and the quicker we can get 
it paid off, the better it will be for the taxpayer. When it 
is paid off, every taxpayer will receive a benefit. It is almost 
impossible—although I suppose it could be done—to refund a 
percentage of that paid by every taxpayer this year. I do 
not know what it would cost, and I do not know how long it 
would take. As a taxpayer of the country, and as a citizen 
of the United States, I would very much prefer that we pay 
our obligations than undertake a refund of taxes. 

Not only that, but I think that that would not be fair to 
many taxpayers. For instance, the amount a taxpayer has paid 
upon theater tickets could not be refunded. The amount a tax- 
payer has paid upon tobacco could not be paid back. It is true 
that under the plan a man who had an income under the old 
law of $5,000 would get about 25 cents back. It would not 
benefit anybody but the great corporations and the men who 
pay great income taxes, It would materially benefit them, but 
they number about 500,000 at best. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the Senator sits 
down, I would like to have him tell me whether he thinks 
it is honest to say to the taxpayers of this country, “ We need 
several hundred million dollars to operate the Government,” 
and then, at the end of the year, when it is discovered that we 
took from the taxpayers a lot more money than we should 
have taken, for the Government to take the money which was 
raised for one purpose and use it for some other? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the imposition of taxes is not 
for any one particular purpose. The imposition of taxes is to 
meet the obligations of the Government of whatever name or 
nature they may be, whether they are direct appropriations, 
or whether they are obligations of indebtedness of the Goy- 
ernment. 

It is true that the Secretary of the Treasury has been able 
during the last six years to reduce the public debt from 
$26,000,000,000 down to $19,000,000,000, 

The Senator can not show that there was ever any tax col- 
lected in the United States for the ayowed purpose of paying 
any particular obligation of the Government outside of the 
act providing for an annual sinking fund. It does not say 
that any part of the tax collected shall be paid on particular 
items found in an appropriation bill. It provides that the 
debts shall be paid, and if anything is collected under existing 
revenue laws over and above the amount necessary to pay the 
running expenses of the Government the Secretary of the 
Treasury has a perfect right to apply the excess amount upon 
the obligations of the Government, and that is the policy which 
has been carried out. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator desires to have the foreign 
countries owing us pay their debts at some time, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that if we hurry 
through the payment of our national debt and get it out of the 
way in 10 or 12 years, we will ever collect anything from for- 
eign countries after that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President. I have more faith in 
the foreign countries than to think that they are going to 
repudiate their obligations, solemn agreements made between 
them and our Government. If no settlement had been made, 
there might be some reason for making such a statement; but 
we have all the settlements made with the exception of two, 
one that amounts to but little and the other the French set- 
tlement. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The Senator and I are not young men, 
and we may not live to realize this prophecy; but I want to 
say that after we have paid our national debt, after we have 
paid all the money it cost us to operate the war, we will be 
shamed into cancellation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not expect to be in the 
Senate at that time; but I do expect, if I live long enough, 
to see the Government of the United States pay its obligations, 
and I do not expect to see any repudiation of the obligations 
arrived at through the settlements made by any of the foreign 
governments. It may be that they may want cancellation; they 
all want it now, as the Senator knows. The Senator knows 
the propaganda that is going from one end of America to the 
other for the cancellation of those debts. You can see it 
breaking out in different sections of the country. The Senator 
no doubt has received hundreds of letters with the view of 
eee tad him to vote to sustain the cancellation of those 

e = . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, are the inter- 
national bankers responsible for that propaganda, in the opin- 
ion of the Senator? 

Sani SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from New 
ork—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As usual, the Senator an- 
swers only what and as he chooses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only have a little patience. I will answer the 
Senator later; but I want to answer one Senator’s questions 
at a time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It should not take time to 
answer that question. 

97 8 SMOOT. I can not answer two questions at the same 
e. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As usual, the Senator is in- 
dulging in generalities and charges, then refusing to yield to 
permit explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's question was not along the line 
of the discussion I was having with the Senator from New 
York. I am perfectly willing to answer it when I have finished 
answering the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has shown how 
willing he is to answer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have, because I have said I would 
answer it. 

I was speaking of cancellation of the debts, and I was going 
to say that, as far as I am personally concerned, I never expect 
to see the time when I will approve of the cancellation of the 
debts owing the Government of the United States by foreign 
countries, 

Now, in answer to the Senator from Massachusetts, I have 
no doubt but that the international bankers want those debts 
canceled. I think there is not a Senator here but who has 
seen the letters and the public statements and the other state- 
ments coming from that source, seeking the cancellation of 
those debts. I think the published statements that some wanted 
to tear down the tariff rates was made with a view of making 
their loans more secure, and they had that in view. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let me ask about that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says he thinks these inter- 
national bankers who want to cancel the debts want the walls 
of the tariff torn down. How does the Senator reason that 
out? 

Mr. SMOOT. I reason it out this way: I think that they 
believe that it is absolutely impossible to get the cancellation, 
and the only thing to do is to have the tariff rates lowered so 
that foreign ceuntries owing them could send goods into this 
country and secure money enough, perhaps, to pay their obli- 
gations to the international bankers. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator said that the interna- 
tional bankers want these debts canceled, and that they want 
the tariff walls removed. What would be the use of removing 
the tariff walls if the debts were canceled? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am taking it for granted that 
there is not going to be any cancellation, and I take it for 
granted that they think there will not be, and that that is only 
a step to take in case the debts are not canceled. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely wanted to get the Senator's 
reason on the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is the reason. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. Does the Senator seriously believe that it 
is only the international bankers who want to cancel the debts? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President; I did not say that. 
The question asked me by the Senator from Massachusetts was 
whether I thought they did want it, and I have told the Senate 
just what my thoughts are. Of course, they have representa- 
tives in all sections of the country. You can see the subject 
discussed in the press, you can hear it in social gatherings, you 
can find it in business circles. It is permeating every part of 
the country, and I think it was the Senator from Mississippi 
who referred to the budget of France openly appropriating 
money for that pu 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator has stated that he thought the 
international bankers, in their manifestoes, indicated a desire 
to reduce the tariffs of this country. Secretary Mellon said 
their desires were limited to a reduction of tariffs in other 
countries. Does the Senator differ from him in that respect? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is my opinion that as far as the tariffs in 
other countries are concerned, the rates are not worrying them. 
The tariff imposed by the United States may be—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator think that Secretary 
Mellon, when he made that statement in the campaign, was 
either mistaken or misled by these people? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the least. I do not know whether it is 
correct or not, but it could be correct and not differ in any 
way with the statement I have made. 

Mr. SWANSON. Secretary Mellon, to allay some fears in 
the campaign, said the hope was to reduce the tariff barriers 
in other countries. Is the Senator opposed to a reduction of 
the tariff barriers in other countries, allowing their goods to 
eome into this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly willing that any coun- 
try in the world may put up whatever tariff barrier it wants to, 
and I want all the other countries to grant the same privilege 
to the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator object to the purposes 
outlined by Secretary Mellon, to have efforts made to reduce 
the tariff barriers of other countries so that our wheat and 
cotton and corn and meat can go into those countries and be 
sold? Does the Senator oppose that? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is generally no tariff on wheat or cot- 
ton or grain imposed by foreign countries. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is in some countries, on some of our 
various goods. As to some of our goods they do not have free 
trade. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not going to oppose any kind of 
policy any foreign country wants to. protect its own trade. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator favor reduction in other 
countries or not? Should our diplomacy be directed to reduc- 
ing tariff barriers in other countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the country itself will take 
care of that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not been able to get what the 
Senator favors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brennan in the chair). 
The Senator will suspend while the Chair makes an announce- 
ment. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is none of the Senator's business what the 
foreign countries do by way of tariff legislation. 

Mr. SWANSON. But it is the Senator's business to legislate 
for the good of this country, and if this country is injured by 
high tariff walls in other countries it is his business. I want 
to know whether the Senator is going to favor obtaining for- 
eign markets for American goods, 

Mr. SMOOT. Anything that would be favorable the Con- 
gress will approve of and so will the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, SWANSON. What Congress? I can not get the Sena- 
tor to say whether he feels that American interests should be 
promoted by reducing the tariff walls in other countries so we 
can have a market for our surplus goods. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to discuss the question of 
the tariff of foreign countries. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is very wise in not doing 
80—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so, i 

Mr. SWANSON. Considering his inconsistency at hom 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator and I have 
been somewhat diverted from our friendly discussion of tax 
reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have. 
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Mr, COPELAND. A little while ago reference was made 
to international bankers and their desire to have the foreign 
debts canceled. Then the Senator from Utah made reference 
to propaganda which has gone on to that effect. I want the 
Senator to know that there are some people who are unin- 
fluenced by international bankers and by propaganda who 
consider it would haye been a yery wise thing for this country 
to cancel those debts. They believe we are putting ourselves 
in a position that as a nation we have not a friend in the 
world. Will the Senator tell me where we have a friend? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that all honest people, no matter where 
they are in the world, can find no fault justly with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for any settlement that has 
been made. If their friendship was based upon those settle- 
ments, I want to say right now their friendship was mighty 
weak. Does the Senator think that if an individual is owing 
another individual, the only way to keep the friendship of the 
debtor is to forgive him his obligation? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no. But the Senator knows the bor- 
rower will always hate the man to whom he owes money. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator does not know that. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is fortunate. He has never 
been in debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not hate the man who lends me money. 
If that is all the Senator desires to ask me, I am through. I 
oug like to go on with the consideration of the appropriation 

L. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we had an adjournment last 
night, hoping that we could dispose of the appropriation bill 
during the morning hour to-day. This debate can be continued 
when we take up the French debt settlement, or at some other 
time. I hope the Senator from New York will withhold further 
discussion so that we may proceed with consideration of thé 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to finish my statement. There is 
an amendment pending, is there not? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to the Senator making 
his statement. We merely desire to get the appropriation bill 
out of the way. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to make it clear to the Senate of 
the United States that so far as my constituents are concerned 
they do not want this surplus used for payment of the na- 
tional debt. There is an orderly method which has been de- 
vised for the payment of the debt within a reasonable time. 
Is not that the fact? 

Mr, SWANSON. There is a sinking fund required of 214 
per cent of what the indebtedness is less the foreign-indebted- 
ness payments. Under that plan the foreign indebtedness that 
is paid each year is applied to the public debt. Under that 
plan the debt would be retired, I suppose, in 30 or 40 years, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is less than that now. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean under the sinking-fund require- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I meant. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is the finest sinking-fund requirement 
plan of any nation I know of. All that we ask, as the Senator 
has suggested, is to fulfill the sinking-fund requirements and 
let the rest of the money stay in the pockets of the people. 

Mr. COPELAND, I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Virginia for his comments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question? The estimate is that during the 
last five years more than a billion dollars of surplus has been 
acquired and paid on foreign debts? 

Mr. SWANSON. Between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 
in excess of the sinking fund. 

Mr. HARRISON. I said the surplus in the last five years 
over that required for the sinking fund. 

Mr. SWANSON. In the last five years, in excess of sinking- 
fund requirements, between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 
have been retired. Never in the history of the world has there 
been such a heavy taxation for the retirement of public debt 
immediately after such sacrifices as were incident to the 
Great War. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt of that, and I think the 
American people ought to be congratulated that that is the 


case, 
Mr. SWANSON. Why congratulate the administration when 
the people have done it? All the credit that is due this 


administration is that they have reached out their hands and 
taken $4,000,000,000 from the American people not needed for 
sinking-fund requirements and not needed for the conduct of 
the business of the Government and used it to buy up at par 
bonds which were sold at 86 and 87 and retire them. 
is all that has been done. 


That 
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Mr. SMOOT. I did not say the administration should be con- 
gratulated. I said I thought the American people should be 
congratulated. I did not refer to the administration. 

Mr. SWANSON, I am talking about what the Senator said 
on the stump and not in the Senate. The people have made 
the sacrifice. 

Mr. SMOOT, There is no sacrifice in paying a debt. The 
people have to pay the debt, and if it has been paid to the 
extent of $4,000,000,000 more, it is because of the prosperity of 
the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
Treasury making use of money for the payment of the national 
debt, provided the taxpayers of the United States know that 
the money is going to be used for that purpose and know it in 
advance. I contend that the Treasury has no moral right to 
take money which was raised from the taxpayers, presumably 
for the operation of the Government, and use it for the retire- 
ment of the national debt. 

The people of the country understand that there is an orderly 
method for the retirement of the debt. A plan has been devised 
so that in the period of about 25 years the debt will be paid. 
The people know that, and the people in good faith, when they 
pay their taxes, believe that the money is going to be used for 
the operation of the Government. But I want to say with the 
President that in my judgment it is legalized larceny for the 
Treasury to use the money for the payment of the national debt 
under such circumstances. So far as the citizens of my 
State are concerned, they are in opposition to the project, and 
they think the President is right; that this money should be 
returned to the taxpayers who have paid it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
indicate how it should be returned to the taxpayers who have 
paid it? It is made up of taxes on cigarettes, custom duties, 
taxes on automobiles, and so forth. How could we find the 
people who have paid those taxes? 

Mr. COPELAND. I know the Senator from Pennsylvania 
could not imagine that under any circumstances any plan could 
be worked out which is in opposition to the scheme he has in 
mind. But, as I see it, if the same energy were used by the 
Treasury to find a way to deal fairly with the taxpayers that 
is being used by the Treasury to reduce the national debt in 10 
or 15 years, there could be found a way to deal equitably with 
the problem. 

The people in my State pay an individual income tax of 
$300,000,000, and they have a right to know what is going to 
be done with their money. That money, if it were returned to 
the taxpayers, could be used in the normal processes of busi- 
ness, in the building of houses and other things, if there were 
funds available through the various money-lending interests of 
the country. 

I say, in my judgment—and in that I know I represent the 
feeling of my people—that the right way for Congress to deal 
with this matter of the surplus is to return it to the taxpayers. 

CAPE COD CANAL 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have some resolutions 
adopted by the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, at Rich- 
mond, together with a letter from the managing director of 
that body, and a resolution passed at the New England-Virginia 
conference at Fredericksburg, with an accompanying letter, 
pointing out the importance that would accrue to the coal and 
other interests of Virginia, who haye shipments in trade with 
New England, if the Cape Cod Canal should be federalized as 
a Government canal. I ask that they may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Vincrsta STATE CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
Richmond, December 8, 1926. 
Hon. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator Swanson: Coal from Hampton Roads with New Eng- 
land destination is discharged at Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts sound ports, as well as at ports north of Cape Cod, 
One of the difficulties Virginia faces in increasing coal shipments from 
Hampton Roads into New England, through the Connecticut ports, is 
the shallow depth of some of them, where our seagoing coal barges are 
often unable to enter the harbors except at high tide. For this reason 
the port and coal-mining interests of Virginia are particularly inter- 
ested in all undertakings for deepening and improving the New England 
harbors. 

Norwich, Conn., located on the Thames River above New London, 
is potentially a good customer for coal from Hampton Roads, but at 
present the seagoing barges are unable to reach the city docks, and 
are unloaded several miles below the city at a high rehandling cost. 
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The Virginia State Chamber of Commerce has made a personal inves- 
tigation of the situation at Norwich, amd the board of directors at 
the meeting at Richmond on December 3 unanimousty instructed me 
to bring this matter to your attention and ask you to support the 
appropriation bill that has passed the House of Representatives and 
which will come up for consideration in the Senate on December 14, 
containing an item of $320,000 for deepening the Thames River Chan- 
nel from Allyn's Point to Norwich, and authorizing an annual allow- 
ance of $20,000 for maintenance of the channel. 

We sincerely hope you will give this matter your careful cosidera- 
tion and support in the interest of inereased coastwise tonnage for the 
Hampton Roads ports, 

Very sincerely yours, 
LeRoy Hopes, 
Managing Director. 


FREDERALIZATION OF THE CAPE COD CANAL 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Richmond, November 2}, 1924. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce that the federalization of the Cape Cod Canal, connecting 
Buzzards Bay and Cape Cod Bay, in Massachusetts, would help pro- 
mote national commerce as well as the development of coastwise ton- 
nage between the northern New England ports and Hampton Roads: 
Therefore be it further 

Resolved, That the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce invite all 
local commercial organizations throughout Virginia to unite with the 
State chamber in requesting the Virginia Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to support legislation authorizing the United States to 
acquire, on an equitable basis, the Cape Cod Canal and to operate it 
in the interest of the public, 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA., November 6, 1926. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the New England-Virginia confer- 
ence that the federalization of the Cape Cod Canal, connecting Buzzards 
Bay and Cape Cod Bay, in Massachusetts, would promote national 
commerce by fostering the development of coastwise tonnage between 
the northern New England ports, Hampton Roads, and the other ports 
of the South. 

VIRGINIA STATS CHAMBER oF COMMERCE, 
7 Richmond, November 2}, 1926. 
Hon. CLAUDE A. Swanson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR Swanson: You will perhaps recall that in December, 
1924, the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce wrote you requesting 
your support of the bill to federalize the Cape Cod Canal, in Massa- 
chusetts, in the interest of increased coastwise tonnage between Hamp- 
ton Roads and the northern New Engiand ports. We have been in- 
formed that an item providing for the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal by the Government is included in the pending rivers and harbors 
bill which will come before the Senate in December. We hope you 
will support this item. 

I inclose herein a copy of the original resolutions passed by the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce at Richmond on November 24, 
1924, and a copy of the resolution passed at the recent New England- 
Virginia conference at Fredericksburg, Va., on November 6, 1926. 

I have attached to the Fredericksburg resolution, for your infor- 
mation, a list of the New Englanders and Virginians participating in 
the conference, 

At the meeting of the New England Council held at Hartford last 
week, Virginia was accorded a most cordial and unusual reception, 
As the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce has been striving to bring 
about a closer social and business relationship between New England 
and the Old Dominion, it is our sincere hope that you will belp us 
further strengthen these ties by supporting the project to federalize, 
improve, and operate the Cape Cod Canal as a toll-free waterway. 
This will have a very direct benefit to Virginia shippers trading with the 
northern New England ports, 

With kind personal regards, I am, very cordially yours, 
LeRoy HODGES, 
Managing Director. 
HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 303) to correct a mis- 
nomer contained in the act to fix the salaries of certain judges 
of the United States was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, having in charge an appro- 
priation bill carrying nearly $900,000,000, I would be glad if we 
might have unanimous consent to proceed with its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed with the con- 
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sideration of the Treasury and Post Office Departments appro- 
Priation bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. If we can have some sort of an understand- 
ing that we are actually at work on the bill, I shall not object. 
I am anxious to proceed with the river and harbor bill, but I 
recognize the importance of the appropriation bill. I shall not 
resist the request of the Senator from Wyoming if it may be 
understood that we are actually going to work on the appro- 
priation bill. If we are going to indulge in the sort of proceed- 
ings we have had this morning, not relevant to the bill at all, 
I shall feel inclined to object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest to the 
Senator from Ohio that the unfinished business can be called 
up at any time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand, and it will be if we go to 
wandering from the measure before the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I think it is fair to state that there may be 
some discussion of the general questions which have been sug- 
gested by the prolonged debate this morning. I would not want 
the Senator from Ohio or the Senator from Wyoming to be 
lulled into sweet security or insecurity by the silence of any- 
body and to understand that there will be no discussion of 
taxation or tariff or other questions of a governmental 
character.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) 
making appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. 

TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the discussion which 
has taken place concerning taxation and the policy which Con- 
gress should pursue during the present session, I desire to 
submit a few remarks. It is obvious that the Republican Party 
does not intend to enact any revenue legislation until it can 
obtain some great political adyantage by so doing. Its course 
since the election of President Harding indicates that its prin- 
cipal concern is in perpetuating itself in power, It refused dur- 
ing the first session of Congress, following the election of 
President Harding, to enact a wise or rational revenue measure, 
and the law which was later passed appeared to have been 
drafted for the purpose of relieving the trusts and great aggre- 
gations of wealth of taxes which they should have continued to 
bear and to so adjust the provisions of the law as to continue 
burdens in a discriminating way upon the mass of the people. 

There was no effort to enact a just and rational revenue law. 
I am reminded of the statement of Herbert Spencer that the 
postulate that men are rational beings continuously leads one 
to draw inferences which prove to be extremely wide of the 
mark. The Republican leaders were not only irrational—if 
rationalism means justice—but they led the majority of the 
voters of the United States into an acceptance of their unsound 
and unwise views. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] a few mo- 
ments ago referred to the statement made by President Coolidge 
in his recent message, to the effect that Congress should deal 
with taxation in a “nonpartisan way.” It is somewhat re- 
markable that the President should make this appeal in view 
of the fact that he and the Republican leaders have attempted 
to make political capital out of the revenue laws which have 
been enacted during the administrations of President Harding 
and President Coolidge. Arguments, subtle and insincere, were 
made by Republican leaders during the past two or three politi- 
cal campaigns, based upon the alleged achievements of the party 
in power in lowering taxes and reducing the national debt. 

It is evident to the dullest student that the fiscal legislation 
since 1921 has been, first, as I have just stated, to relieve great 
wealth of burdens from which it should not have been freed, 
and, second, to so shape revenue measures and so arrange the 
times and dates of their enactment as to afford arguments, 
though fictitious and fallacious, that the Republican Party was 
giving efficient administration and enforcing economies in the 
administration of the affairs of the Government. 

The Republicans deliberately blocked tax reduction in 1919 
and in 1920. In the general elections in November, 1918, the 
Republicans triumphed, and when the special session of Con- 
gress convened in May, 1919, President Wilson, in a message of 
great clarity and of the highest statesmanship, pointed out the 
character of legislation which the needs of the country then 
demanded. 

His message called attention to the fact that the war was 
over and that the status of peace demanded legislation that 
would remove the abnormal conditions created by the war and 
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aid the people and the country in speedily returning to normal 
conditions. Attention was directed to the revenue measures 
enacted during the war in order to raise billions annually for 
war purposes. President Wilson as well as all patriotic citi- 
zens saw that much of the legislation enacted during the war 
should be repealed. But the Republican Party, intoxicated by 
its victory and arrogant and unreasoning, refused to follow 
the wise recommendations of President Wilson and declared 
that it would enact no revenue legislation until it had control 
of the Executive department of the Government. Legislation 
was imperatively required to reduce taxes, but the Republican 
Party refused to discharge a plain and solemn duty which 
rested upon it. 

Railroad legislation was required and laws were absolutely 
necessary if the billion spent to construct our merchant-marine 
fleet were not to be lost. Other vital legislation was needed 
to remove from the channels of trade and commerce the impedi- 
ments which had been created by the war. But, as I have said, 
the Republican leaders, with a partisanship unparalleled and 
a cynicism never before exhibited, were deaf to the appeals of 
the country and were untouched by that noble spirit of patri- 
otic devotion to country and to duty which the situation 
required. 

If the recommendations of President Wilson had been fol- 
lowed our country would have quickly passed from the 
shadows of the war into the sunshine of peace. The hostility 
of the Republican Party, to wise and statesmanlike appeals, 
wrought incalculable harm to our country and brought disaster 
to our trade and commerce and bankruptcy to millions of 
American citizens. If a proper revenue measure had been 
enacted in 1919 several billion dollars of taxes would have 
been taken from the backs of the people. But the Republican 
leaders determined to reduce the taxes in an irregular, ir- 
rational, and purely partisan way, and in harmony with a 
policy which they believed would inure to the advantage of 
the Republican Party in the congressional and national elec- 
tions that were to follow. They assumed, and their assump- 
tions have been justified by the results, that if tax reduc- 
tions were made just before elections and continued over as 
long a period as possible, the voters of the country could be 
hoodwinked and fooled into the belief that such reductions 
were made possible by economies and wise Republican policies. 

Accordingly, as I have stated, tax reductions were gradual, 
but they were always in the interest of the rich and of 
the powerful corporations of our country. And they syn- 
chronized with the periods when political campaigns came 
around, and thus influenced the people to believe that the 
Republicans were practicing economy by giving to the country 
a wise and economic administration. 

But the Republican Party in its tax measure, as well as in its 
measures for the raising of revenue, was tender—scrupulously 
tender—of the rich and the powerful. Those controlling the 
Republican Party relieved the corporations of excess-profits 
taxes, gently and lovingly cared for those individuals who 
enjoyed enormous incomes, and attempted to rivet upon the 
country measures which possessed all of the vices and per- 
nicious qualities of the worst forms of indirect taxation. They 
ere with Bismarck when he stated that he was essen- 

* 


Favorable to the raising of all possible revenue by indirect taxes 
+ + indirect taxes, whatever may be said against them, theoreti- 
cally are in fact less felt. 


Bismarck further stated that— 


While direct taxes for the most part fall entirely and immovably 
upon those liable, they can not transfer them to others; and indirect 
tax is primarily taken from the one liable; but he is able, so far as 
home products are concerned, to transfer the tax he has paid to the 
buyers of his goods, 


By continuing their tax laws enacted during the war, for 
a considerable period after the war, and by refusing then and 
since to make adequate tax reductions, automatically there was 
brought into the Treasury of the United States large amounts 
in excess of the immediate needs of the Government. A por- 
tion of this excess revenue was applied to a reduction of the 
national debt, but a considerable portion was absorbed in 
unnecessary expenditures, and it whetted the appetites of many 
organizations, as well as various groups and individuals, and 
encouraged them to make raids upon the Treasury. The 
Republicans, as I have stated, have been bitterly partisan in 
most of the legislation which has been enacted since they have 
come into power. They have not desired nonpartisan legis- 
lation for the purpose of rasing revenue; on the contrary, 
they have projected reactionary measures and adopted partisan, 
provincial, and often narrow und fanatical policies, Their 
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foreign policies have been as inept and as unwise and as harmful 
as their domestic policies. They found the world earnestly 
seeking for peace and desiring the fellowship and good will 
of the United States, and the United States at that time 
enjoyed the unrestricted love and friendship of all nations. 
But these narrow and unwise policies adopted by the Repub- 
licans have erected barriers against us and conyerted loyalty 
and affection into disesteem, if not hostility. 

I repeat the Republican Party is entitled to no credit for 
the payments upon our national debt. I might add in passing 
that no inconsiderable part of this reduction resulted from the 
proceeds derived from the sale of personal and other property 
belonging to the United States, most of which was acquired 
during the war. Hundreds of millions of dollars and, indeed, 
considerable more than a billion dollars, as I now recall, de- 
rived from these sources, were applied by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the reduction of our national indebtedness. 

Mr. President, this is an important period in the life of our 
Nation and calls for as wise statesmanship as at any other 
period. Indeed, with the world in ferment our country needs 
the highest statesmanship and a sure and constant inspiration. 
I am reminded of the statement by Mr. Poultney Bigelow to 
the effect that no moment in the life of a nation is more im- 
portant than any other. 


Wars and famines, earthquakes and pestilences—these make conven- 
ient aids to memory and help to fasten the attention of uncritical 
readers, But if history is to serve humanity, its duty is to lay bare 
the causes of disaster and’ thus help the legislator to frame better 
laws for the future. 


Our Republican friends have failed to appreciate the impor- 
tance of the period following the war, and, indeed, of the present 
hour; and I submit that they have failed to properly serve 
humanity; and at the present time the party in power seems 
bankrupt of statemanship and incompetent to deal rationally 
and wisely. with the great problems, domestic and foreign, 
which are before us. t 

Manifestly the Republican Party has failed now to deal with 
the problems of finance and taxation which have always been 
inseparably bound up with the welfare of peoples. 

Recurring to the tax bill passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, it has been demonstrated that the Republican leaders 
were either misled or were insincere when that measure was 
under consideration. ‘They declared that no reduction could 
be made below the figure furnished by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. They grew frantic with apparent fear when it was 
suggested that a reduction should be made beyond the limits 
fixed by the administration and by Republican leaders. The 
Democrats insisted that there would be a surplus, and therefore 
that further reduction should be made in the bill then under 
consideration. I offered amendments to the measure when it 
was in the Senate which would have brought about a reduction 
of $750,000,000. I insisted that the people could be relieved of 
taxes in the aggregate amounting to that stupendous sum. 

But the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, and Republican leaders in the House and in the Senate 
violently opposed the amendments which I offered and also 
declared that a deficit would result if reductions went below 
the limits fixed by them. I offered an amendment, which was 
adopted by the Senate, removing all taxes from automobiles and 
also relieving theaters and places of amusement from taxes on 
admission dues. Secretary Mellon, and, as I now recall, other 
leaders of the Republican Party, denounced these amendments 
and in conference they were eliminated from the bill. 

I made the statement during the debate upon the tax bill 
that Congress would be derelict in its duty if it did not effect a 
reduction in taxes to the extent of at least $750,000,000. The 
Republican leaders were as mistaken in their predictions as to 
the effect of the tax bill upon the revenues as they were in 
their predictions when the two preceding tax reduction bills 
were under consideration. It is now apparent that the reason 
why the Republicans were so opposed to proper reductions was 
because they were looking to the next presidential election and 
desired to fortify themselves for the contest by offering another 
tax reduction bill a short time before such election occurs. 

It must be apparent to all that the influence of Secretary 
Mellon is paramount in the Republican Party. We all know 
of his recent political victory in Pennsylvania, where he ob- 
tained the leadership of the Republican organization in that 
State. There was a fierce contest waged in the recent primary 
election in Pennsylvania. Congressman Vare and others who 
had constituted a part of the Quay-Penrose machine sought to 
retain control of the organization, but they were defeated by 
Secretary Mellon, and he now is the dominating factor in 
Pennsylvania politics. Secretary Melion has demonstrated that 
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he is not only a political power in his own State but that he 
is the dominating character in the national Republican organi- 
zation. And why should he not be? He possesses enormous 
wealth. He is familiar with its power and influence. He is 
connected with great combinations of wealth and aggregations 
of capital, some of which are engaged in industrial as well as 
banking activities. He knows the effect of tariff legislation and 
the facility with which gigantic corporations can control the 
sources of production and the means of distributien. He, like 
other leaders of the Republican Party, entertains the view that 
if the rich are prosperous the country is in a satisfactory con- 
dition, Why should he not, therefore, with his experience, with 
his great ability, point the way which the Republican Party 
should go? 

How would it be possible for Democrats, schooled in the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson and believing in equality and 
Social justice, to sit down with those who believe in trusts and 
combinations in restraint of trade and giant monopolies which 
exploit the people, for the purpose of drawing a tax bill? The 
question of taxation is one of the most vital questions in any 
government. Kings have lost their heads in their efforts to 
secure tax laws which pressed unfairly and unjustly upon the 
masses of the people and which exhibited the greatest solicitude 
for the powerful and the rich. 

There can be no nonpartisan tax bill where political parties 
are as wide apart, at least in theory, as are the Republican 
Party under the leadership of Mr. Mellon and his associates 
and the Democratic Party under the leadership of men who 
accept the principles of Thomas Jefferson. 

There will always be contests, particularly in democracies, 
over the question of taxation. Oil and water will not mix. 
The selfish policies of organized greed and of merciless monopo- 
lies will not permit those who seek the public weal and the 
protection of the rights of all to compromise their position or 
to join in measures which will meet the wishes of those within 
the classes first referred to. If there is anything in democracy, 
it means equal and exact justice to all and the enjoyment of 
N to e degree. 

may t democracy’s mission is to mote justice 
and to bring into harmonious relations all pa ane 
tions. The chief reward of those who are devoted to the ideals 
of democracy is increased capacity for service. The orthodox 
and reactionary Republicans in writing tax bills and tariff 
measures are guided by the philosophy that there are and 
should be privileged classes and that wealth should possess 
immunities not enjoyed by the struggling masses. In preparing 
revenue measures the representatives of reactionary republican- 
ism would provide a sales tax and would seek to impose 
measures that would bear more heavily upon the poor than 
upon the rich. 

In my opinion a nonpartisan tax bill would be more or less 
of a monstrosity. It would be filled with so many incongruities 
and inconsistencies as to be unsatisfactory to every part of 
the country. But we are to have no tax reduction at this ses- 
sion of Congress. The President has spoken and Mr. Mellon 
has also spoken. That is the final word. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? : 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate will remember that until the 
last session of Congress, I believe, we had a limited law as to 
publicity of income-tax returns; but, on the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, a joint committee of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, of which the Senator is a member, was estab- 
lished to examine into the affairs of the Revenue Bureau 
especially, and make report to Congress. That provision was 
in lieu of the publicity provision that existed in the previous 
law. Can the Senator give us any information as to whether 
that joint committee has ever organized or has ever functioned 
or has ever made a report such as was contemplated that it 
would make when it was substituted for the other publicity 
provision? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think that the joint 
committee of which the Senator speaks was to take the place 
of the provision for publicity of tax returns. Speaking for 
myself, I was opposed to the repeal of the publicity provisions 
of the revenue law. The joint committee of which the Senator 
speaks was created for the purpose of doing what I conceived 
to be a necessary piece of work. I thought that they could 


make coustructive suggestions to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and to the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate that would aid those committees in preparing revenue 
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legislation. 
purpose 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I will yield in just a moment—and I express the 
hope that it will speedily function as designed by Congress. 

Mr. President, there was considerable delay in the organiza- 
tion of the joint committee, We remember from the public 
press, as well as from what we heard here, that there was some 
controversy as to how the organization should be effected and 
whether the Senate members of the committee should furnish 
the chairman or whether the chairman should come from the 
House of Representatives. I am advised that the committee 
has been organized and that the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has been chosen as its chair- 
man. 

Congress adjourned soon after the passage of the measure, 
and it was expected by some that during the summer but little 
would be done by the committee other than to organize and 
select suitable experts and employees to carry on the necessary 
investigation work in the Treasury Department. While a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, I am not a member of the joint 
committee, as my colleague is, The Democratic members of 
the Committee selected by the Senate are Senators Simmons 
and Jones of New Mexico. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I now yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, though nearly a year 
has passed since Congress directed that this committee operate, 
up to date nothing has been done, so far as the Senator is 
advised. 

I see that the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has 
entered the Chamber, and I should be glad if the junior Sena- 
tor from that State would permit me to ask his colleague if he 
can tell us what that committee has done. 

Mr. KING. I haye no objection to my colleague answering 
the question. I do not assent to the statement that nothing 
had been done, and I would not want any remarks I have made 
to be construed as indicating a belief upon my part that nothing 
had been done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to know what has been done. 

Mr. KING. The organization of the committee has been 
effected, some experts and employees have been secured, and 
they are at work in the departments carrying out the instrue- 
tions of the committee in harmony with the provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the last statement made by my col- 
league is a correct one. The employees have been working in 
the departments. It is true that there have been only one or 
two meetings of the committee, because after the organization 
of the committee Congress adjourned. 

The chairman of the committee has asked several times for a 
meeting since Congress has met. The Senator knows that the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Siamons] is a mem- 
ber of the joint committee, and he has been quite ill. He has 
not been able to get out and attend the meetings; but I want 
to say to the Senator that while the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Green, the chairman of this joint com- 
mittee, has on several occasions undertaken to hold a meeting, 
it has not been held for that reason. Right after the holidays, 
however, there is not any doubt but that the chairman intends 
to call a meeting, or during the holidays, if the members of the 
committee are all here; and they will receive a report of the 
work that has already been accomplished in the examination of 
the departments, and then direct what work shall be done from 
then on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then the joint committee itself is not 
going to do the work, but it will simply have employed others 
to do it for the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt that there will be some 
hearings before the joint committee; but the preliminary work 
leading up to the meetings that have been held has been going 
on during the recess of the Congress, 

Mr. McKHLLAR. It has now been nearly 10 months, and 
I am glad to know that there is a prospect of the joint com- 
mittee holding a meeting at some early date. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should not want to indulge in 
any criticism of the joint committee, although I have felt that 
it was rather slow in undertaking this responsible work. I 
felt that there ought to be revenue legislation this winter, and 
I hoped that the committee, because of the investigations which 
it was charged with making, would have some recommendations 
that would aid us in enacting legislation this winter for the 

purpose of reducing taxes. 


I believe that the committee can serve a useful 
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es a word further, Mr. President, in regard to tax legis- 
ation. 

I believe that before we adjourn on the 4th of March we 
should enact a revenue bill; we should reduce the taxes upon 
certain incomes, those below fifty or sixty thousand dollars ; 
and we should remove from the statute books all, or substan- 
tially all, excise taxes, and particularly those upon automobiles 
and upon amusements. 

When the last tax bill was enacted the Senate expressed 
itself with no uncertain voice in regard to the removal of all 
taxes upon automobiles and all taxes upon admission dues. If 
the Republicans refuse to join with the Democrats in enacting 
a tax reduction bill, they should be condemned by the American 
people, The Democrats stand ready to offer a bill within the 
week reducing taxes by at least $400,000,000 annually. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
has just stated that he is in favor of the President’s recom- 
mendation that a refund be made of a portion of the taxes 
levied for the current year. I do not find myself in agreement 
with him. It is true that more taxes were collected than were 
required to meet the expenses of the Government, And it is 
also true that the Government, notwithstanding its loud profes- 
sions of economy, has expended hundreds of millions of dollars 
wastefully and improvidently, notwithstanding the fact that 
the people were told by the Republican leaders when the pres- 
ent tax law was under consideration that it would be unwise 
and indeed dangerous to effect further reductions, 

I believe that it would not be wise to attempt to scale down 
and return a portion of the taxes due or collected. There are 
many reasons which impel me to this conclusion, but I shall 
not detain the Senate to state them. It may be true, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York, that the people were 
misled and false representations were made by the Republicans 
when they declared that the taxes to be collected under the 
law now upon the statute books would be imperatively required 
to meet the legitimate expenses of the Government; however, 
in my opinion the wisest course to pursue is to apply the sur- 
plus in the Treasury to the reduction of the national debt. 

There is another reason, Mr. President, why we should enact 
legislation reducing taxes. The expenditures of the Govern- 
ment are greatly in excess of what prudence and justice would 
demand. I deny that this administration is economical. As a 
matter of fact, the President in his Budget messages has recom- 
mended considerably more than three hundred millions of dol- 
lars during the past three years in excess of what Congress has 
been willing to appropriate. And everyone knows that Con- 
gress can not be credited with having pursued an economical 
course. We have appropriated hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually since the war in excess of the legitimate demands of 
the Government. In my opinion hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been wasted by the Government. There have been thou- 
sands, if not tens of thousands, of unnecessary employees. Bu- 
reaus have been created calling for additional Federal employ- 
ees and increased appropriations to meet their salaries. 

If proper economies had been practiced, if the Government's 
business had been conducted as all business enterprises should 
be conducted, and if the Government had confined itself to its 
legitimate and constitutional functions, its expenditures would 
have been at least four or five hundred million dollars less each 
year. 

Senators will remember that in 1916 the entire expenses of 
the Government were approximately $1,000,000,000, but the 
President of the United States has now recommended substan- 
tially $800,000,000 for the Army and Navy alone for the next 
fiscal year. It should be said, however, that this stupendous 
sum does not satisfy some of the imperialists and the mili- 
tarists of our country. An extensive propaganda is being car- 
ried on to increase the Army and to greatly augment naval 
expenditures. Eight hundred millions of dollars in peace times 
for the Army and Navy of the United States is, in my opinion, 
entirely too much. I submit that in the Navy Department and 
in the War Department there should be drastic reforms. In 
each of these departments the expenditures are entirely dis- 
proportionate to the results obtained. 

And the same may be said of other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, The Budget Bureau is not measuring up to its full 
duty. It is overcome by executive departments and bludgeoned 
or seduced into supporting demanded appropriations entirely 
beyond the limits of prudence or propriety. We all know that 
the executive departments have demanded and are demanding 
millions more than should be appropriated, and representatives 
of these departments press with vehemence and pertinacity 
these demands before the Budget Bureau and the President of 
the United States, 
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The pressure which they bring unfortunately has been suc- 
cessful in many instances. The duty, therefore, is all the 
greater upon the legislative branch of the Government to 
scrutinize the recommendations of the President and the Budget 
Bureau and to reject many of the demands which are made for 
appropriations—demands which bear the stamp of approval of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, we were told several months ago by President 
Coolidge that the bottom had been reached in respect of gov- 
ernmental expenditures and that the future would show in- 
creased costs upon the part of the Federal Government. This 
will be unwelcome news to those who believe that the burdens 
of taxation are too great and that the expenses of the Federal 
Government are far beyond wise or prudent or necessary limits. 

In my opinion there is a fertile field for the reduction of 
Federal expenditures. Instead of the cost of Government in- 
creasing they should decrease for a number of years. There 
were approximately 36,000 Federal employees in Washington 
in 1916. There are now over 60,000, and everywhere there is 
a demand for an increase in the personnel of the Government 
and the enlargement of the number of bureaus in all of the 
executive departments. 

Paternalism raises its ugly head in all branches of the Gov- 
ernment service, and wild and visionary socialistic schemes are 
projected by heads of departments and by Federal officials, 
and in various parts of the country the people, caught by the 
propaganda put out by the proponents of paternalism and 
socialism, join with feverish haste in all movements to change 
our form of government and transfer from the people and from 
the States authority and power which belong to them, and to 
them alone. Unfortunately, there are Democrats who are so 
indifferent to Democratic principles that they give adherence to 
these destructive plans. It is time that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be checked in its unconstitutional and improvident 
activities and be circumscribed within the limits fixed by the 
Constitution. Only by so doing can our Government be pre- 
served and the rights of the people maintained. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “General Supply Committee,” on page 
8, line 5, before the word “and,” to strike out “maintenance 
of motor trucks,” so as to read: 


Salaries: For personal services in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923 not exceeding $110,000; 
necessary expenses, including office supplies and materials, mainte- 
nance of motor trucks, telegrams, telephone service, traveling expenses, 
office equipment, fuel, light, electric current, and other necessary 
expenses for carrying into effect the Executive order of December 3, 
1918, regulating the transfer of office materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment in the District of Columbia falling into disuse because of the 
cessation of war activities; in all, $115,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Customs 
Service,” on page 13, line 17, to increase the appropriation for 
collecting the revenue from customs, for the detection and pre- 
vention of frauds upon the customs revenue, ete., from 517, 
500,000” to “$17,700,000.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee having the bill in charge if the expenditures 
for collecting the revenue are not very much greater this 
year than they were last year? 

Mr. WARREN. The appropriations for collecting internal 

revenue are much smaller than they were last year. 
Mr. KING. I notice here, “ Customs Service, $17,700,000.” 
Then there are a large number of other appropriations on 
other pages; but there is $33,600,000 for the Internal Revenue 
Service, and then on page 24 there is $29,340,000 for the Coast 
Guard, which is aiding in the collection of revenue, and various 
other very large appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that so far as 
the Coast Guard is concerned that is true. It is much larger, 
because there has been a great addition to the number of 
men serving under it, and vessels have been constructed, and 
others are under way; but, speaking of the Internal Revenue 
Service proper, outside of that particular line of its work, it 
is considerably less than it was last year. They are expending 
less, and will expend still less. 

Mr. KING. Thirty-three million dollars plus for the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, in my judgment, is entirely too much; 
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and it seems to me that with the reductions that were prom- 
ised, the amount carried in this bill is entirely too great. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the Senator will understand that 
the item to which he refers, the Coast Guard, is entirely for the 
branch of the service that is enforcing the prohibition law. 
The amounts that we have to appropriate for the enforcement 
of the prohibition law in one way or another, of course, aggre- 
gate a very large sum, and they mount higher every year. 
Each year since we started the amount has been larger. Not 
only that but I think there is no particular prospect of their 
being lower in the future, for a little while, at least. 

As to the returns of income taxes and the expense of col- 
lecting them, of course the appropriations are becoming 
smaller. We are spending less money, and will expend still 


Mr. KING. What I am trying to get at is this, Is that 
entire amount of $29,000,000 due to the increase in the activi- 
ties of the Coast Guard owing to the enforcement of the 
prohibition law? In other words, is not a portion of this 
$29,000,000 due to the work of the Coast Guard in the ordinary 
activities which belonged to it before we had the prohibi- 
tion law? 

Mr. WARREN. The $27,155,317 which they had last year 
is increased this year to $29,600,000. Of course, the $27,000,000 
included so much of the activities of the Coast Guard as 
belonged in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KING. How much of the entire amount appropriated 
for the Coast Guard is attributable to the enforcement of the 
prohibition law? 

Mr. WARREN. A large proportion so far as it concerns 
what is accounted for through the Treasury Department. We 
haye had a Coast Guard always, and it has been growing, 
and it has operated along various lines. If the Senator will 
indicate the particular point he wants to make, I will try to 
answer it. 

Mr. KING. What I want is to properly allocate to the 
Treasury Department any proportion of the amount used by 
the Coast Guard, and treat it as a necessary expense for the 
collection of reyenue. 

It may be safely said then that substantially $30,000,000, 
which is carried by this bill for the Coast Guard, is attribut- 
able solely to the enforcement of the prohibition law? 

Mr. WARREN, Yes. When this class of legislation was 
first adopted I predicted that the appropriations for the enforce- 
ment of the law would probably reach $50,000,000 within five 
years. It is rapidly going forward toward that. I have been 
criticized greatly for that prediction, I think it will reach 
that, and perhaps surpass It. But already, I should say ofi- 
e we can trace it up to between forty and fifty million 

ollars. 

Mr. KING. Of course, that does not include the large appro- 
priations carried in the Department of Justice bill, necessi- 
tated in the enforcement of the law, for jurors’ fees, witness 
fees, marshal's expenses, and the necessary enforcement agen- 
cies and offices provided for. 

Mr. WARREN. That is answered in this way by many 
people, and properly answered, I think, “that quite a great 
portion of that expense comes back, not to the United States 
but largely to the various States and subdivisions of States, 
where the courts assess and collect fines,” and so forth. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as I understand it, 
there is now pending before the Senate the amendment on page 
13, line 17? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to say just a word on that 
amendment. This question of the compensation of the cus- 
toms employees has caused a lot of discussion for the last 
four or five years. I do not intend at this time to trace the 
history of the discussions and the steps that have been taken 
to remedy a situation which certainly needs a remedy. Suffice 
it to say that this year the Budget recommended the appro- 
priation under this heading of $17,900,000, being an increase 
of $400,000 over this same item in last year’s bill. 

Here is the situation as I understand it: We passed a re- 
classification law here in the Congress some years ago, and the 
reclassification with reference to civil-service employees in the 
District of Columbia has been established by a reclassification 
board. The field service, however, has never been legally 
classified. There seems to have been a hitch in those proceed - 
ings lasting at least two years, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to ask if the item of 
$29,940,000 was passed. I had arisen to address the Chair 
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on that, and I do not want it to be understood that it was 


ssed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment now before 
the Senate is that on page 13, line 17. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
the Senator from Utah was basing his remarks upon a little 
amendment here involving motor trucks, and the $27,000,000 
item in no wise was before us at the time, nor is it now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hope the Senator from New York 
will pardon me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To resume, Mr. President, the em- 
ployees in the field, as they are called—that is, those employed 
by the Government outside of the District of Columbia—have 
not been classified finally and with legal authority. There 
seems to have been a hitch in that proceeding now lasting at 
least two years, the reason for which I do not know. 

The Customs Service has had an extraordinarily difficult time 
in connection with the compensation of its employees at the 
various ports of entry, I remember four years ago, I think it 
was, either my then colleague, Senator Calder, or I myself in- 
troduced an amendment to the Treasury appropriation bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the sala- 
ries of customs employees, and I think the amendment carried 
a lump sum of about a million dollars to be used for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. A million and a half. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Utah reminds me 
that it was a million and a half. My recollection may be 
inaccurate, 

It was conceded at the time that that amendment was a stop- 
gap; that it could not cure basically the situation which then 
existed, and that that situation was bound to persist if the 
Congress did not meet the question fairly. 

Mr. SMOOT. That went out in conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Utah reminds me 
further that that particular amendment went out in conference. 
In any event, I mention that amendment as indicating the 
period of time during which we have been trying to straighten 
out that situation. 

More recently the Treasury Department, in the absence of 
a reclassification of the field service employees, after an 
investigation of its own troubles in the Customs Service, made 
what it termed an allocation of those employees into those 
positions where they had to do their work, and drew up a 
schedule of compensation which those employees should re- 
ceive, in order that they might be rewarded actually for the 
work that they are required to do. That was a tentative 
allocation. 

The Bureau of Efficiency also set itself to work on this 
problem, and they made a survey or investigation of the 
Customs Service with respect to the compensation and the 
duties performed by the employees, and, as I understand 
from the hearings, the Bureau of Efficiency proposed a certain 
series of allocations. It was conceded by both departments— 
the Treasury and the Bureau of Efficlency—that the men are 
most certainly entitled to an increase. 

Then the Budget got busy and made its own investigations, 
quite recently, and as a result of the Budget's investigations 
an increase in this appropriation of $400,000 was recommended 
by the Director of the Budget, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. For some reason or other the House of Representatives 
did not see fit to grant any of that increase. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has recommended an increase of 
$200,000, instead of the $400,000. 

Mr. President, I have talked very many times with the 
collector of the port of New York, who reflects, of course. 
merely the conditions existing at that port. I understand, 
however, that the collectors of the other important ports 
around the country find themselves in a similar situation, and 
this is the situation, as I understand it: The failure of Con- 
gress to make appropriations to pay the men for the work 
that they are actually doing results, first, in a very rapid 
turnover among the employees, because the Government can 
give no assurance to an employee who enters the service at 
the bottom—at which place, of course, he has to enter—that 
he can get the increase which normally would come to him 
after serving a certain length of time. For example, a man 
who enters at the lowest grade, at something like $1,500, as a 
clerk, would, in the normal course of events, receive an in- 
crease of $100 a year after staying one year, and proving his 
services satisfactory, 

The Customs Service has not been able to get that increase, 
nor has the Customs Service, when that man has had to go and 
do more important work, the work of grades higher than that 
in which he is graded, been able to pay him for the grade in 
which he is actually working. : 
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The result is that the opportunities for promotion bein 
denied, and the work imposed upon the men being increased PA 
the result of the exigencies of the service itself, the right type 
of man is declining to go into the service. Congress has never 
yet met that situation squarely, as I view it. The customs 
employees to-day are not receiving pay on a parity with that 
of employees of the Federal Government here in the District of 
Columbia doing the same kind of work with respect to its re- 
sponsibility and importance. The employees here in the Dis- 
trict have all been reclassified, and they are drawing the pay 
of the grades in which they are working, with the increments 
which come to them as the result of length of service, and with 
the opportunities for promotion still before them. The cus- 
toms employees are not enjoying that equal treatment. 

The suggestion of the committee that $200,000 be added may 
meet, and, of course, will meet some of the cases, but it will 
not meet all of the cases that deserve to be met, and which the 
Budget itself says should be met. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that the Senator is entirely 
eorrect in his statement as to the Budget recommendation. 
The matter was debated, and some consideration given to the 
suggestion that $400,000 be appropriated, a sum which per- 
haps would be greater than we could possibly get the House to 
agree to, I want to say to the Senator that should we make it 
$400,000, and should the Senate adopt that, possibly we might 
have to give up some portion of it in conference, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I appreciate the sympathetic attitude 
of the chairman of the committee. It was my purpose to offer 
an amendment to the committee amendment on line 17, so that 
it should read “ $17,900,000" instead of $17,700,000." I offer 
that as an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 13, line 17, under Customs 
Service,“ strike out “$17,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $17,900,000,” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I quite agree with most of 
the statements which have been made by the Senator from 
New York as affecting not only the Customs Service, but the 
field service generally. Last year there was appropriated for 
the Customs Service $16,993,000. There was a deficit of $505,- 
055. In other words, the appropriation which was made last 
year of $16,993,000 compelled a deficit on the part of the 
department of $505,055. The House, in passing the bill, has 
taken care of that $505,000, together with a little more, but 
did not take care of an estimate of $400,000 for the Customs 
Service employees. 

I have before me a complete list of all the Customs Service 
employees in every office in the United States, beginning with 
Alaska and winding up with New York, showing the number 
of employees, the salaries of employees, the minimum salary 
under the reclassification act as classified in the District of 
Columbia and showing the difference or loss to the employees 
of the Customs Service if they were paid on the basis of the 
payment to the employees in the District of Columbia. It 
would amount to approximately $400,000. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the House, and the House refused 
to make the appropriation but did allow the deficiency amount 
as I have stated. 

The $200,000 will take care of all the employees whose salary 
is $2,000 or less or approximately so, just as closely as I could 
figure it out. In other words, taking the office at Honolulu, for 
instance, the junior miscellaneous clerk has a present rate of 
$1,500. Under the reclassification act he would receive $1,860 
or $360 increase in pay. Everything below $2,000, to bring 
this up to the reclassification as applied to the District of 
Columbia, will take approximately $200,000 and the Appropria- 
tions Committee thought that they had a good case to that 
extent, that we would put in the $200,000 and that we could 
support it here in such a way that we believe the House will 
accept it. That is the reason why the $200,000 was reported. 

I want to say to the Senator from New York that this con- 
dition applies to all other departments outside of the Dis- 
trict, but not to such an extent as in the Customs Service. 
I was in full sympathy with the fight that was made two years 
ago to correct the basic salary before ever there was a reclassi- 
fication, for I understood just exactly what was happening, 
particularly at the port of New York. The very best men of 
the Government, men who have come up from the very bottom, 
left the service and it was impossible to get men, as the Sena- 
tor has stated, to enter the service because there seemed to 
be no future for them. But I believe now that if we accept 
the $200,000 to take care of those employees under $2,000 a 
year we can get the House to agree to it. It may be they 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It seems to be conceded that the 
$400,000 is the right thing to do if we are to correct all the 
inequities throughout the Customs Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would only apply to the Customs Service. 
Then there would be other inequities. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Those we have to meet as they come 
along. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, they have to be met. I have not any 
doubt but what the reclassification of the field service will be 
completed this year, When the next appropriation bill comes 
before us we will have the field service survey and an amount 
fixed under the reclassification. It may fall more severe upon 
the Customs Service than any other service. 

When we appropriated for the reclassification of employees 
in the District of Columbia, the question then arose how we 
were going to take care of the field service and the employees 
around the Capitol and the clerks of Senators. This is the 
way it was arranged. Every salary in the field service in the 
United States of every employee was considered. We were 
paying a $240 bonus. That bonus was added to every salary 
of the field force that was being paid under the law, and the 
$240 bonus proposition was thus eliminated from the law. In 
addition to the $240 that was added to every salary in the 
field service there was 4½ per cent added to the full amount. 


That was figured out by taking all of the salaries and adding 


to the total amount the $240 given to each one; and then, to 
bring it up to the same amount that the employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were receiving, we had to bring it up by a 
lump-sum proposition, so we added 4½ per cent thereto. We 
thought that would put all of the employees in the field service 
on exactly the same basis as the employees of the District of 
Columbia ; but the Customs Service, being less than any other 
service of the Government, had only the $240 added together 
with the 414 per cent, which did not equalize the salaries paid 
to other employees of the field service. I do feel that $200,000 
would cover all receiving $2,000 and less. That was the 
policy and that is why we thought we could get it through. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I had hoped the committee would be 
willing to meet the whole situation and add a total of $400,000 
to the item. I hope the committee will not object to accepting 
my amendment to the amendme.* and putting the matter in 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. There has come to my desk what I think 
is a very necessary amendment, a matter of language and not 
of money. I send the amendment to the desk, It simply pro- 
vides that departments may make expenditures for stenographie 
reporting work out of the money which they have. This is made 
necessary by a ruling of the Comptroller General, and it does 
no harm. It ought to be adopted, I think. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the amendment the Senator is offering now 
the one in which I am interested? 

Mr. WARREN. It is a committee amendment which I haye 
just offered, It is not the amendment which the Senator has 
in mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, line 12, after the word 
“ expenses,” insert the words “including stenographie reporting 
services.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 33, after line 12, to insert: 

For a preliminary survey of the salt-marsh areas, to determine the 
exact character of the breeding places of the salt-marsh mosquitoes, in 
order that a definite idea may be formed as to the best methods of 
controlling the breeding of such mosquitoes, $25,000, to be expended 
by the Public Health Service in cooperation with the Bureau of Ento- 
mology of the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk an amendment that was 


agreed to in the committee as one that I should present on 
the floor for consideration. It may lead to some discussion, 


and I will ask that it may await further action on the bill 
and we may take it up as the closing feature to be considered, 
Mr. BRUCE. I want to raise a point of order in relation 
to that amendment, if it is what I conceive it to be. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Maryland to refer to the amendment which 
was just read by the clerk? 
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Mr. BRUCE. No. I was referring to the amendment just 
sent to the desk by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not offering the amendment for con- 
sideration at this time, but send it to the desk so that it may 
be before the Senate in order that the Senator from Maryland 
may be here when we reach the latter end of the considera- 
tion of the bill, hoping that we may get through with the 
smaller matters first. 

Mr. BRUCE. When does the Senator propose to take up 
that amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. In just a little while. 
half an hour, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment on page 33, after line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

182 PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
8 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Field Service, Post Office Department, 
Office of Postmaster General,” on page 52, line 18, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “520 inspectors, $1,931,475; in all, 
$1,998,975" and insert “530 inspectors, $1,959,475; in all, 
$2,026,975,” so as to read: 

Office of chief inspector: For salaries of 15 inspectors in charge of 
8 at $4,500 each; and 530 inspectors, $1,959,475; in all, 

„026,978. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 6, to strike out 
“ $475,000" and insert “$483,170,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


For traveling expenses of inspectors, inspectors in charge, the chief 
post-office inspector, and the assistant chief post-office inspector, and 
for the traveling expenses of four clerks performing stenographic 
and clerical assistance to post-office inspectors in the investigation of 
important fraud cases, and for tests, exhibits, documents, photographs, 
office and other necessary expenses incurred by post-office inspectors 
in connection with their official investigations, $483,170. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
First Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 54, at the end of 
line 6, to increase the appropriation for compensation to post- 
masters from $51,500,000 to $51,690,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 9, to increase the 
appropriation for compensation to assistant postmasters at 
first and second class post offices from $7,150,000 to $7,225,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, at the end of line 13, to 
strike out “$172,000,000” and insert “ $172,800,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

For compensation to clerks and employees at first and second class 
post offices, including auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter post 
offices, and printers, mechanics, and skilled laborers, 5172, 800,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, at the end of line 15, 
to increase the appropriation for compensation of watch- 
men, messengers, laborers, and substitutes from $8,000,000 to 
$8,250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, at the end of line 24, 
to increase the appropriation for rent, light, and fuel for first, 
second, and third class post offices from $18,000,000, to 
$18,100,000. - 

The amendment was agreed to. } 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 8, to increase the 
appropriation for pay of letter carriers, City Delivery Service, 
from $122,000,000 to $122,460,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General,” on page 59, line 6, to 
increase the appropriation for transportation of foreign mails 
by steamship, aircraft, or otherwise, from $7,667,040 to 
$8,700,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 15, after the words 
“New York City,” to strike out the following additional 
proviso: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for payments on any contracts made under the authority of 
section 24 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the committee 
amendments. 


It may come within 
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Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that there is a small matter 
which came to us this morning from the Postmaster General 
and which is yery important, relating to something that had 
been overlooked. I send the amendments to the desk and ask 
that they may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, line 2, strike out 
“ $52,000,” and insert in lien thereof “ $54,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, line 7, strike out 
“ $500,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $800.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 50, line 8, after the word 
“agent,” insert the words “and of the solicitor and attorneys 
connected with his office.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The Lecistative CLERK. On line 6, page 50, after the word 
„department,“ insert the following: 


and not exceeding $2,000 may be expended for expenses, except mem- 
bership fees, of attendance at meetings or conventions concerned with 
postal affairs, when incurred on written authority of the Postmaster 
General. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
sent to the Secretary’s desk and now offer is designed to put 
back into the bill a provision which was in the bill as it was 
reported to the House, it haying been recommended by the 
subcommittee to the full committee and by the full commit- 
tee to the House, but on the floor it was eliminated by a point 
of order. The rules of the procedure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are a little different from ours. While I believe 
that the amendment is not subject to a point of order under 
the Senate rules, the Senate committee, not perhaps unani- 
mously, but by a majority, has requested that the amendment 
may be offered from the floor of the Senate by the chairman 
of the committee. In other words, the amendment pro 
to put back into the bill that which was originally in the bill as 
reported to the House of Representatives, an appropriation 
of $500,000 to be expended in a certain way. I presume the 
particulars will come out in the debate in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, after the word “ allot- 
ment,” in line 5, it is proposed to insert the following addi- 
tional proviso: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $500,000 of the total amount 
appropriated shall be available for advances to be made by special dis- 
bursing agents when authorized by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the provisions 
of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
The proposed amendment I contend is not germane to the 
pending appropriation bill. It is new legislation and, therefore, 
this body can not properly entertain it in connection with the 
bill. A ruling to that effect was made by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives when a similar provision was offered 
in that body. I turn to page 246 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of the present session, and I read therefrom as follows: 


Mr. LaGuarpra, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a point of order. 

The CHatrMan. What is the point of order of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. LaGuanpra. I make a point of order on the language contained 
in page 20, lines 2 to T— ` 
“that not to exceed $500,000 of the total amount appropriated shall 
be available for advances to be made by special disbursing agents 
when authorized by the CommisSioner of Internal Revenue and approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Mr. Mappen. Is the gentleman reserving the point of order? 

Mr. LaGuarpta, No; I am making it, 

Mr. MADDEN. In order to save time, Mr. Chairman, I concede that 
the language is subject to a point of order. 


In other words, the proposed amendment was so palpably 
irrelevant, was so manifestly out of order, that Mr. MADDEN 
did not even wish to hear any argument upon the subject. So, 
this proposed amendment is out of 


Mr. President, I repeat 
order, 
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I say nothing about the general character of the amendment. 
It is a proposition to place $500,000—no less a sum than that— 
in the hands of special disbursing officers to be used secretly 
in procuring the services of snoopers, spies, and delators, who, 
ever since the beginning of organized society, have constituted 
one of the instruments of detestable forms of tyranny. No 
wonder that the committee did not offer the amendment as a 
committee amendment, but in the distractions of its councils 
have had it offered here on the floor, as it has been. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to say the committee 
did not believe the amendment was repugnant to the rule, but 
the subject matter of the amendment involved a question that 
is discussed every day and almost everywhere; it was the 
opinion of the committee that it would be discussed, and that 
it was better to put it before the Senate in the way in which it 
has been presented. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand that, but it is obvious that it did 
not receive, at any rate, the approval of the judgment of the 
able, wise, and experienced chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee. He knew that it was new legislation, if nobody 
else did; he knew that it was not germane to the bill, and 
therefore it was offered from the floor here. 

Mr. WARREN. I will have to correct the Senator as to 
that, if he is referring to the chairman of the Senate committee, 
for I think the amendment is entirely in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, in my opinion the amendment is 
clearly in order. Upon what does the Senator from Maryland 
base the point of order? 

Mr. BRUCE. I base the point of order on the fact that the 
amendment is wholly foreign to the general character of the 
pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MOSES. The effect of the amendment, if agreed to, 
would be to increase an appropriation, and under our rule, it 
having been offered by direction of a committee, that may be 
done. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment does not increase the total ap- 
propriation ; the amount named in the amendment comes out of 
the total appropriation. 

Mr. MOSES. Yes; but the effect of it is to increase the ap- 
propriation which may be expended. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. This amendment proposes to amend a 
Federal statute, and therefore it is legislation not properly on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was going to take that up; I was going to 
call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the amendment 
seeks to operate a waiver of section 3648 of the Revised Stat- 
ntes, or, in other words, a repeal pro tanto of that section. I 
do not know whether the Presiding Officer has taken in that 
point or not; and I desire to call it specifically to the attention 
of the Chair, and was intending to do so when the Senator 
from Louisiana made his timely suggestion, I was just about 
to contend that this proposed amendment is nothing less than 
an attempted revocation of a Federal statute. So on that 
ground, if on no other, it is obnoxious to our rule, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not contend, does he, that 
under the rules of the Senate if a standing committee reports 
an amendment to a statute it is out of order? 

Mr. BRUCE. No, I do not; but this is an appropriation 
measure and the amendment is entirely foreign, under our rules, 
to the scope of such a measure; it is, therefore, not relevant to 
the measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee had a perfect right to re- 
port it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Nobody has pointed out any reason why this 
amendment, which was totally out of order in the House, is, 
nevertheless, in order in the Senate. So I make the point of 
order against it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maryland 
yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the question propounded by my 
colleague, then the reply made by the Senator from Maryland 
is not in harmony with my understanding of the rule and of 
the interpretation placed upon the rule by former Vice Presi- 
dents and others who have occupied the chair. My under- 
standing is that we may not upon a general appropriation bill, 
or, for that matter, upon any appropriation bill, enact new 
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legislation under the guise of expanding the appropriation or 
limiting the appropriation. It is quite likely that if an ap- 
propriation is made in a general appropriation bill for a pur- 
pose which has been created by statute, then there may be 
some limitation of the use of the appropriation carried by the 
bill, but here the proposition is to repeal an existing statute. 

Mr, SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. To amend a law which now is upon the statute 
books, and to authorize in a general appropriation bill the use 
of a portion of the appropriation for purposes not heretofore 
authorized or at least at variance with the statute as it exists. 

Mr. BRUCE. And for purposes which really do not con- 
stitute any expansion of any specific appropriation item in the 
bill. 

Mr. KING. If there were no statute prohibiting this, or if 
there was no legislation limiting the duties of the officials 
charged with the enforcement of the law, possibly a different 
situation might be presented; but here it is sought, notwith- 
standing the provisions of an existing statute, to direct that 
this appropriation may be used for a purpose not heretofore 
authorized. If that is the situation, then obviously, as I inter- 
pret the rule, the amendment would be a violation of the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this must be taken as a limita- 
tion of the appropriation asked for. A standing committee has 
reported it to the Senate, and I can not see why the amend- 
ment does not come properly within the rule. I am perfectly 
willing for the Chair to decide the question; but it seems so 
plain to me that I can hardly see how there can be any ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. BRUCE. With due deference to the Senator from Utah, 
I can not see why it should be so very plain. He reminds me 
of the old couplet— 


He has keen optics, I ween, 
Who sees what is not to be seen. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to make an observation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well; I have completed all I care to say 
about the matter. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I merely wish to make this 
observation upon the point of order: It seems to me it is a 
new theory of parliamentary procedure if we are not able to 
place a limitation in an appropriation bill. This item does 
not at all increase the amount of the appropriation; it simply 
provides how it shall be expended. It is merely a limitation 
and is purely within the rule. 

Mr. BRUCE. And clearly involves the revocation of a 
statute. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if this is not new 
legislation, substantive legislation, then I am unable to under- 
stand the English language. It proposes to devote half a mil- 
lion dollars to a use which is illegal under the existing law; 
it creates a new legal right or duty; it gives a new author- 
ity to officers; it is entirely outside the scope of, any former 
authority; it is not a limitation on the use of an appropriation, 
but a new grant of power. It is exactly of the same effect 
as it would be if it read— 


Sxecrion 1. Be it enacted, That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
is hereby authorized to expend the funds of the United States for the 
purpose of making adyances to special disbursing agents. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated for the purpose of carrying out 
this act, $500,000, 


If this scheme is approved, then there is no reason in the 
world why we may not in the future in any appropriation bill 
start out by saying, “There is hereby appropriated a certain 
sum of money,” and then follow it by a designation of the uses 
to which the money shall be put, and thus effectually break 
down the rule of procedure by the inactment of new and sub- 
stantive legislation by way of amendments to appropriation 
bills. Besides, this provision is not reported by the committee 
as a committee amendment. The committee reports to us the 
bill which I hold in my hand. That document contains the 
committee’s amendments which were regularly adopted. In a 
separate document, which is merely a formal report, the 
statement is made that— 


The following amendment was approved by the committee, and the 
chairman of the subcommittee authorized to offer the same to the 
bill in the Senate, 


That is to say, the committee reported the bill which I hold 
in my hand, and which contains the recommendations of the 
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committee and the amendments of the committee. Then the 
committee, by a vote, said: We do not offer a certain amend- 
ment, but we authorize the chairman of the committee on the 
floor of the Senate to offer an amendment.” It is not a part 
of the text of the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why was this done? Because the amend- 
ment was obnoxious to the rule. The committee could not con- 
sider it because it was new legislation, and so considered it: 
and we authorized the chairman of the committee to offer it. 
Therefore I think it is obnoxious to the rule now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I know how prone 
We are to try to accomplish our désires regardless of the rules 
of the Senate. Indeed, we have proceeded along that course so 
far that no man any longer puts much reliance in the rules. 
That is a lamentable situation. A legislative body haying no 
respect for its own rules is entitled to the respect of nobody. 
A lawmaking body that can not respect its own laws is not 
entitled to much respect from the people who are required to 
obey the laws passed by that body. So I am appealing to the 
Ceneo of the Senate to consider this question upon its real 
merits, 

As stated here by the distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OverMAN], whose long service in this body qualifies 
him to speak, the reason why the committee did not insert in 
the body of the bill, as reported by it, this particular amend- 
ment was because the committee recognized the fact that it 
was new legislation. No matter what its form, that is its sub- 
stance, So the committee on motion authorized the eminent 
Senator, who is the chairman of the committee, to present the 
matter upon the floor. It comes, then, exactly the same as 
though the distinguished chairman of the committee himself 
had offered it on his own motion. The fact that four or five: 
or a dozen members of the committee requested him to offer it 
does not make it the report of the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. No, Mr. President; that is hardly correct. 
The amendment first came before the subcommittee. The sub- 
committee voted to lay it before the full committee. It came 
before the full committee, and therefore it comes here straight 
as a report of the committee, and ready for the action of the 
Senate, 

I think the Senator has read the language here, I think 
he has it. If not, I will read it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I have it. 

Mr. WARREN. Shall I read it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN (reading)— 


The following amendment was approved by the committee, and the 
chairman of the subcommittee authorized to offer the same to the 
bill in the Senate. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, Mr. President; but that is a 
very different thing from saying: 


The following amendment is reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee, 


What the committee reported to the Senate is in this docu- 
ment, which contains the bill of the House of Representatives 
with the amendments adopted in the committee. After that is 
done, the committee passes a resolution saying what? “We 
are in favor of another amendment, and we authorize the chair- 
man to present it”; but it is not reported as the act of the 
committee. The language excludes it as an amendment. “The 
following amendment was approved by the committee, and the 
chairman authorized”—what? To present it as the act of 
the committee and as a part of the committee’s report”? Not 
at all. He is authorized to offer it upon the floor. He had the 
right to do that without any resolution by the committee; so 
that it is not even the report of a committee within the intend- 
ment of the rule. 

But, Mr. President, whether we are prohibitionists or anti- 
prohibitionists, whether we are in favor of the spy system or 
against the spy system, whether we are in favor of taking the 
money of the taxpayers, using it in a secret fund and never 
reporting to anybody how or for what the money was expended, 
or whether we are against that kind of a policy, how can we 
escape the fact that the amendment proposes that the money 
appropriated be put to a use which is by the amendment for 
the first time authorized? That new authorization is coupled 
with the appropriation—— 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I beg pardon—does the Sen- 
ator say that it is the first time it has been authorized? 
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Mr. REED of Missouri.» No; there have been similar acts, 
but this is an entirely new authorization; it is not covered by 
the similar acts referred to. 

Mr. WARREN. I think $250,000 was authorized in this 
exact manner, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; there was a former law, but 
you are not bringing in this appropriation under that law. 
The authority for the use of this money is to be found in the 
language of your amendment. It is at once an authority neces- 
sary to be granted—or else there is no authority—and an 
appropriation. The language creating the authority is new 
legislation. When you say that it “shall be available for ad- 
vances to be made by special disbursing agents when authorized 
by the commissioner,” you say exactly the same as you would 
if you were to recite: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to make 
advances to special agents for any purposes he may recite in any 
order he may hereafter issue, 


And then, by a separate section, were to say: 


and the sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. BRUCE. And, Mr. President, when it says that it says 
something directly repugnant to the section of the Federal 
statutes mentioned in the amendment. 

Section 3648 of the Federal statutes declares: 


No advance of public money shall be made in any case whatever. 


Of course, the primary object of the amendment is to get rid 
of the restrictions of that section. If this committee did not 
recognize that there was a distinction, and a valid and solid 
distinction, to be taken between amendments reported from a 
committee in the ordinary way and this amendment, reported in 
this special way, why should they have adopted one method of 

ure with reference to one class of amendments and 
adopted an entirely different method of procedure with refer- 
ence to this particular amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a fair question. 

Mr. BRUCE. On the very face of the amendment itself it is 
obvious 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
one minute for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. If this amendment goes through, could not 
this money be given to the Anti-Saloon League, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, or any other person in the world, without any account- 
ing whatever for it? 

Mr. BRUCE. Why, of course. That is the very object of it. 
Everything is to be under cover. The appointees are to be 
under cover. The amounts that they expend are to be under 
cover. That is the whole object of it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The whole amount could be stolen 
if they wanted to steal it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why, certainly; and God knows that prohibi- 
tion agents have stolen enough, and have yielded often enough 
to corruption, to create a highly reasonable belief that this 
money, too, in instance after instance, would be spent not 
lavishly, not recklessly merely, but corruptly. 

None of us, I suppose, have forgotten the expenditures that 
were made by spies of this kind in the Mayfiower Hotel. That 
was, as I said at the time, espionage de luxe. Secret agents of 
the Prohibition Unit went to the Mayflower, purchased cham- 
pagne and what not, and organized parties under its roof for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence. Indeed, the dangerous 
tendency of such furtive uses of money by the Prohibition Unit 
was illustrated in the newspapers this very morning in a most 
striking manner. 

They brought home to us Col. Ned M. Green, a prohibition 
administrator, a soldier such as General Andrews dearly craves 
for his work—indicted on trial for embezzling Government 
property, that is to say, for sampling bottle after bottle of con- 
fiscated liquor, for setting aside choice spirits and wines seized 
by the Government for his personal use and the delecta- 
tion of his lively friends. ; 

Assuming that the proposed amendment is valid legislation, 
its drift is demoralizing and depraving to the last degree. It 
is just another feature, of the monstrous tyranny that is grad- 
ually drawing the American people more and more closely 
within its constricting folds. Of course there is nothing new 
about such tyranny. Rome had delators, employed by the 
Roman emperors for their secret criminal purposes, and delator 
is simply a Latin word for our good old English word “spy.” 
Indeed every system of vile tyranny that has ever existed since 
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the birth of civil society has had its retinue of snoopers, spies, 
informers, and delators. ‘ 

There will be no liberty left in this land if the presen 
system of prohibition oppression is allowed to run on to its 
ee consequences, The thing to do is to stop it right here 
and now. 

Its nature has recently been very vividly illustrated in 
Pennsylvania. Some months ago a number of good ladies in 
that State—I sometimes believe that more harm is done in 
the world by the sentimentalist than the seamp—who were 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Penn- 
sylvania actually undertook, when the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture declined to make an appropriation for the enforcement 
of prohibition, to raise the sum of $130,000 and to surround 
themselves with a big flying squadron of prosecuting attorneys, 
detectives, and spies; yes, as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] so well says, attempted to name assistant State's attor- 
neys. Well, when the Senator and his associates made their 
investigation in connectlon with that matter, the fact was 
brought out that a part of that sum of $130,000 collected by 
those feminine crusaders for the enforcement of prohibition was 
spent in the purchase of spirits and wine. 

No matter what prohibition touches, it contaminates it, and 
I ask the Senate now whether it proposes, at the suggestion 
of General Andrews, who contemplates nothing less than a 
system of complete military tyranny in this country, to give 
iek the opportunity to appoint these undercover informers and 
spies. 

If he had his way no civil agents at all would be employed 
by the Prohibition Unit. All would be soldiers. When he came 
to appoint the first 24 administrators, if he had had his will, 
every one of them would have been a soldier. Only in the last 
few weeks he went down to Texas and secured an adminis- 
trator for Maryland and the District of Columbia who was 
a soldier, and went up to Massachusetts and secured another 
administrator who was a soldier, and now our people in the 
State of Maryland and the people in the District are to be 
dragooned into compliance with his plans, which so far have 
resulted in little but drum beating and swashbuckling. Over 
in the House a day or so ago Mr. BLANTON, of Texas, even sug- 
suggested that the marines should be called in to enforce the 
national prohibition law. 

I have never objected to any ordinary appropriation for the 
enforcement of prohibition. My colleagues in the Senate will 
bear me out when I say that. As long as the prohibition law 
is on the statute book, certainly until some extreme crisis 
arises in its history, I believe it to be my duty to unite in 
making the usual appropriations for its enforcement. But when 
some measure like this comes along, looking to the employment 
of a great army of sneaks and spies; or some measure like the 
Goff bill, which proposes to permit prohibition agents to invade 
the sanctity of the private home; or some measure like the bill 
of General Andrews, which provides that retired military ofli- 
cers may be prohibition administrators, I feel that the old Latin 
maxim obsta principiis—stop things in their very beginning— 
is directly in point. 

Against such measures I, for one, propose to set my face like 
flint from the beginning to the end of this session. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, to my mind, does not involve the principle of law enforce- 
ment. I favor the appropriation of any amount of money that 
may be necessary to enforce this law as well as every other 
aw. 

This amendment, as I interpret it, under the pretense of law 
enforcement, opens the door to graft, corruption, and the 
establishment of the spy system in the administration of jus- 
tice. In my opinion, it would also be a very dangerous 
precedent. 

If this amendment were enacted into law, we would ulti- 
mately have in every appropriation bill sums of money proposed 
for appropriation to establish spy systems in every department 
of this Government. If we are going into this nefarious spy 
system business, we might well begin with a substantial appro- 
priation to spy upon the big tax dodgers of this country or 
detect the debauchery of the ballot box through corrupt election 
expenditures. : 

Mr. President, I shall vote against the amendment, not be- 
cause I am opposed to the appropriation of all necesary funds 
to enforce rigidly this prohibition law but because it would be 
a precedent that would come back to haunt us and would ulti- 
mately bring havoc to our system of free government. 

The simplest mind of the youngest student of government 
knows that the beginning of corruption and graft in the misuse 
of public funds is when public funds are handled and expended 
secretly. The very first principle of free government is that 
every dollar paid into the Public Treasury shall be recorded 
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and public information given as to its source, and that every 
dollar paid out shall be publicly known by every citizen of the 
country. 

I am surprised that anybody would have the hardihood to 
propose such an un-American principle or scheme as this, It 
ought to be unanimously defeated by this body if it is not 
rejected upon the point of order raised against it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but I happened to be absent 
from the city yesterday when the committee took the action 
which has been discussed here to-day. As a member of that 
committee, my understanding of the rules is in line with that 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. When- 
ever the committee finds that any amendment meets the re- 
quirements or the rules of the Senate, the committee acts, and 
that action is recorded in the report made on the bill itself, 
If there be any doubt at all as to the right of the committee 
to take action, the committee may, by agreement, permit any 
member of that committee, or some one else, to report the 
amendment on the floor, and the policy of the committee, so 
far as I understand it, is that those present tacitly agree that 
they themselves will not urge the point of order. 

That is why these amendments are authorized sometimes to 
be proposed by the chairman, frequently to be proposed by a 
member of the committee, and at other times, when Senators 
have appeared before the committee, when the committee have 
felt that legally they could not take committee action, they 
have authorized the interested Senator to propose the amend- 
ment, and, so far as the committee was concerned, there was 
no point of order urged. Of course, anyone on the floor could 
not be estopped by any action of the committee, because his 
rights are clearly established under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator has very accurately 
stated the situation with one exception. The committee itself, 
as the Senator will, I am sure, agree, is more restricted than 
is a meniDer upon the floor. The committee is prohibited from 
reporting any general or any new legislation. Legislation may 
be new and not be general. The committee may not report any 
new legislation. But the only restriction upon an amendment 
offered on the floor is that it must not be general. It might 
be new. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I propose to discuss that very briefly in 
a moment. I notice that the present Presiding Officer was not 
present at the time this question was stated. The objection 
urged by the Senator from Maryland is that this amendment is 
not in order because it seeks to enact legislation or to revise a 
statute. The statute sought to be revised I would like to read 
to the Chair. It is a Federal statute, section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, and is as follows: 


No advance of public money shall be made in any case whatever. 
And in all cases of contracts for the performance of any service, or 
the delivery of articles of any description, for the use of the United 
States, payment shall not exceed the value of the service rendered, or 
of the articles delivered previously to such payment. It shall, how- 
ever, be lawful, under the special direction of the President, to make 
such advances to the disbursing officers of the Government as may be 
necessary to the faithful and prompt discharge of their respective 
duties, and to the fulfillment of the public engagements. The President 
may also direct such advances as he may deem necessary and proper, 
to persons in the military and naval service employed on distant sta- 
tions, where the discharge of the pay and emoluments, to which they 
may be entitled, can not be regularly effected. 


It is proposed, under this amendment offered from the floor, 
to change the status by adopting the following amendment: 


That not to excced $500,000 of the total amount appropriated shall 
be available for advances to be made by special disbursing agents 
when authorized by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, the provisions of section 3648 
of the Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 


It is very clear that the purpose of this amendment is to 
amend section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, which, it is con- 
tended, and I think very properly, the Senate may not do on an 
appropriation bill. 

General Andrews appeared before the committee and dis- 
tinctly stated that this half million dollars was to be expended 
through agents unknown to anyone—undercover men; that 
their expenses were not to be reviewed by anyone, so that if 
this amendment should be adopted, we would be completely 
setting aside section 3648, in so far as the prohibition depart- 
ment is concerned, a thing which may not be done under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator would not like 
to have that statement go into the Recorp, when I shall have 
called his attention to what General Andrews said. General 
Andrews stated that— 


We can not break up these things like that by going around in the 
open, if they are doing this sort of thing. We have to get into the 
banks and make bank examinations; but that could be done without 
secret service. But getting the information as to who these men are, 
how they operate, when and where they operate, and then getting the 
evidence by which to take them into court, requires skill, careful work, 
undercover work. 


Then he goes on and states that these accounts, before the 
Government pays a cent, must be audited by the Comptroller 
General. No check will be paid until it has been audited by 
the Comptroller General. That is the review, and the only 
review, under the law, I will admit, that would take place; 
and would be required under existing law. Before a dollar of 
that $500,000 could be expended the Comptroller Generai would 
have to pass upon it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He must accept it. If there has 
been an order by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury authorizing the ex- 
penditure, he must then approve it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it falls within the law. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It follows that they could give a 
general order to him to appoint any number of secret agents 
he wanted to, pay their traveling expenses, and authorize them 
to buy liquor, to employ prostitutes, as has been done and 
repeatedly done, and when the accounts came in there would be 
nothing for the comptroller to do except approve them, because 
they came within the general law. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me answer the Senator from Utah. 
I read from page 15 of the hearings. The Senator from Utah 
stopped just at the place where it suited his convenience. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I will take up the reading where the 
Senator from Utah left off: 

We have to get into the banks and make bank examinations— 


That is where the Senator stopped— 
but that coulf be done without secret service. But getting the infor- 
mation as to who these men are, how they operate, when and where 
they operate, and then getting the evidence by which we can take 
them into court requires skillful, careful work, and undercover work. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is where I stopped reading. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The amendment proposed distinctly 
leaves out the Comptroller of the Treasury. The only require- 
ment is that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall obtain 
the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury as to who is to 
receive the money. As I take it—I think the Senator from 
Wyoming stated this a while ago—the money has been ex- 
pended, but they do not care to have anybody know who gets 
the money. The purpose is merely to leave it to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the commissioner to know who are em- 
ployed. When the purpose of this is stated, it is clearly shown 
that it is a violation of the existing statute. 

Mr. President, I wish to say something more along this line. 
Two or three years ago, when it was proposed to appropriate 
$9,000,000 for the enforcement of prohibition, I then challenged 
those who claimed to control both Houses to make it $100,000,000. 
I do not care how much money is expended in the enforcement 
of the prohibition law. I am now protesting against the ex- 
penditure of money by undercover agents, unknown to the 
people, where no accounts are furnished to the public, and 
where information is denied the officials having the duty of 
conducting the Government as to who are on the pay roll and 
how much they are receiving. It is for that purpose that I 
believe the point of order ought to be sustained. 

As I said, I am not trying to restrict the amount to be 
expended, but I am trying to keep it within the law, because 
the action of the prohibition bureau should certainly conform 
to the law before they go out and charge other people with 
violating the Constitution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the point of order has been 
raised that the amendment offered by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is out of order because it is new legislation. In 
Rule XVI we find that— 

No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill 
the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already con- 
tained in the bill or to add a new item of appropriation * * * 
unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select committee 
of the Senate . 


The point has been made by the chairman of the committee 
that the amendment is in order because it has been moved by 
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direction of a standing committee of the Senate; but the rule 
refers apparently only to amendments increasing appropriations 
or adding new items. The amendment neither increases an 
appropriation nor adds a new item, and therefore, it seems to 
me, does not come under the first paragraph of Rule XVI. 

Furthermore, if it did come under the first paragraph of 
Rule XVI, we should then find section 2 of Rule XVI applying, 
which states that: 


All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direction of 
a standing or select committee of the Senate, proposing to increase an 
appropriation already contained in the bill, or to add new items of 
appropriation, shall, at least one day before they are considered, be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


It is obvious that this amendment was never referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. It seems to me that this para- 
graph does not apply, because it is neither a new appropriation 
nor increasing one in the bill. On the contrary, it relates to 
one of those which is in the bill and changes the existing law. 
But in paragraph 2 of Rule XVI we find it explicitly stated 
that the Committee on Appropriations shall not report an ap- 
propriation containing amendments proposing new or general 
legislation, and if an appropriation bill is reported to the Sen- 
ate containing amendments proposing new or general legisla- 
tion, a point of order may be made against the bill, and if the 
point is sustained the bill shall be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

It seems to me that the point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I, for the purposes of the record, and 
to show why General Andrews asks this, read just what he 
stated? I think it is due him, at least, after what has been 
said here on the floor to-day. 

Senator Smoot, Why do you want to increase the amount from the 
$250,000 provided last year? 

General ANprews. We have practically- exhausted that $250,000 
already this year. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents an entirely new phase of law enforce- 
ment. It is aimed at the destruction of the liquor at its source. It 
is expended almost entirely in the suppression of smuggling. It is 
entirely different from anything that the Treasury Department had 
attempted until last year. 

Heretofore these appropriations have run at $50,000 a year, and 
were used for the purchase of evidence, and not nearly all used, be- 
cause they did not do that kind of work. Last year I started this 
organization at headquarters of investigators with a view to trying to 
break up smuggling. We got the information through these investiga- 
tions which I laid before the British authorities in London, and con- 
vinced them that their port officers and their shipmasters were not 
obeying their own laws; and we came to an agreement, just a working 
agreement, as to how we should exchange evidence and information, 
and see to it that there were no longer illegal shipping operations on 
the part of smugglers. 

I do not want to brag; I do not want to predict something foolish; 
but hardly a day passes but that we are cutting out another ship, 
either through false registry or false declaration or false entry; and 
it looks to me as though within a few months, perhaps, the heretofore 
successful business of smuggling liquor into America will be wiped 
out, For example, not a ship has left Habana Harbor since August. 
Halifax is getting very quiet. From the Bahamas they are going over 
to St. Pierre and Miquelon, the French ports, and we are getting to 
that. 

In this country there exist what we call rings. A ring is a group 
of men, generally wealthy Jews, who have gone ahead and organized 
the business of importing liquor. They have their foreign agents. 
They own their ships. They register them under the British flag, as 
a rule, because the British ports have been most available for the 
business of bringing this liquor into our coasts. They have their 
gunmen, because they have to protect themselves against the other 
organized ring, which is known as the hi-jacker. That is, he steals 
from the “legitimate” smuggler. He goes and captures his ship, and 
that sort of thing. 


Mr. BRUCE. Did I understand the Senator to say “ legiti- 
mate smuggling” ? Is it as bad as that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a quotation. I did not stop to say that 
the word “legitimate” is in quotation marks. I continue 
reading: 

They have to have a secret service of their own. They have to know 
exactly where I am all the while, and other people, and what we are 
doing, what orders we give. They have to know what the Coast Guard 
are doing, and what orders they give. So it is an expensive organiza- 
tion, protected legally, so far as possible, by the advice of keen counsel, 

We can not break up things like that by going around in the open 
and asking them if they are doing this sort of thing. We have to get 
into the banks and make bank examinations; but that could be done 
without secret service. But getting the information as to who these 
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men are, how they operate, when and where they operate, and then 
getting the evidence by which we can take them into court, requires 
N; careful work, and undercover work. There is no argument 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, In other words, you want $500,000 for the strategy 
of the business? 

General ANDREWS. Of beating the organized business. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; in other words, to carry out the enterprise in 
which we are engaged of knocking out the whisky business generally? 

Genera] ANDREWS. Yes, sir. 

The CHammay. This is a business, like the Army and Navy, that 
requires some strategy, some maneuvering, etc.? 

General ANDREWS. And some money. 

The CHamuax. That is the situation, is it not? 

General ANDrEws. That is the situation as to the money, and the 
reason why the amount appears so big. 

In addition to that work, the administrator working here within the 
United States in his own district has a problem like that; and that 
problem is going to increase. As smuggling disappears, and as the 
diversion of alcohol disappears as a source of supply for the bootleg 
industry, they organize their own illicit distilleries and get their supply 
in that way, and Congress and the country must face that fact. There 
was no objection to that in the committee. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Is not that a confession that the 
whole thing is a farce—that as they stop all liquor flowing in 
from the outside, that condition is met by an increased produc- 
tion inside? 

Mr. SMOOT. It may increase, but that will be stopped too. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why do they not stop it now? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the question. I do not think it will 
ever be stopped until we give them money enough to stop it. 
If I were opposed to the law I would give them all the money 
they ask for. In my opinion, whenever it is enforced, absolutely 
enforced, then if it is a bad law it will be repealed. The way 
to get rid of a bad law is to enforce it, in my opinion. 

Mr, REED of Missouri, Let me say to the Senator that 
the evidence given before the subcommittee which was per- 
mitted to partially investigate this question was to the effect 
that just in proportion as they decrease smuggling they increase 
the production of the home-made liquor, and that it would 
take more than the Army of the United States—that is the fair 
inference—to stop the manufacture in the United States, 

The district attorney of New York testified that they would 
need in the State of New York 87 additional Federal courts 
m an expenditure of $75,000,000 annually in that one State 

one. 

The point I am making is this, aside from the point of 
order—and what the Senator is reading is, of course, aside 
from the point of order. We have discussed nearly everything 
but the point of order. The point I am making is that when 
a man tells us he has to have half a million dollars to expend 
in a secret service, in the employment of spies and sneaks 
and informers, in the purchase of liquor and of hiring of 
disreputables—because that is what it means—and that as 
soon as he does it and has succeeded, immediately there is 
more liquor made here from other sources, then it is perfectly 
patent that this money is a total and absolute waste, unless 
at the same time he brings in a proposition to remedy the 
other evil which is to spring up and take the place of the one 
that is to be suppressed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt whether the 

Mr. BRUCE. May I make just one short statement before 
the Senator proceeds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. : 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if I may, I make a single 
statement. I should like also to remind the Senator from 
Missouri that General Andrews has stated that in no event 
has he any intention of endeavoring to put an end to the 
practice of home brewing for personal or family use. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Nor to stop home distilling. 

Mr. BRUCE. Or to stop home distilling as well as home 
brewing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all that the Senator from Mis- 
souri states may be true, but the quicker we find it out the 
better it will be. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. But will it not be rather expensive? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the only way that we shall ever 
find it out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe Congress will rescind its 
action respecting prohibition, but if it ever does it will occur 
after a successful enforcement of the law. That is the only 
8 ever get rid of prohibition, if it is to be gotten rid 

at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me suggest that General An- 
drews testified that the manufacture of wines and beers would 
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make for temperance and for the enforcement of the law. 
If that be true, let us adopt such an amendment. Since we 
are going to amend the act generally, let us have a real 
remedy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not discussing that question; but I think 
that the construction which the Senator from Missouri puts 
upon the testimony of General Andrews is entirely wrong. 
Now let me read his statement again: 


In addition to that work— 
That is, catching the rum runners— 


the administrator working here within the United States, in his own 
district, has a problem like that; and that problem is going to increase. 


What problem is going to increase? The problem of catching 
the violators of the law in his district. He does not say that 
smuggling is going to increase, though evidently it goes on; 
but the problem of catching the smuggler is certain to increase. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is, conditions are going to be 
worse; so the problem increases. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not mean that. It means this, that 
there must be increase before it will be solved, and that this 
$500,000 will help solve the rum-running problem. He also 
states that he thinks there must be an increase before the 
situation in the districts in the United States shall be solved. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Here is the problem General Andrews is 
talking about increasing: 


As smuggling disappears, and as the diversion of alcohol disappears 
as a source of supply for the bootleg industry, they organize thelr own 
illicit distilleries and get their supply in that way. 


That is the problem. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not mean that the sale of liquor is 
going to increase, but the problem of suppressing it is going 
to increase. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, That is what the testimony states. 

Mr. SMOOT, The testimony is that they will organize their 
own illicit distilleries. The testimony does not say anything 
about an increase. The illicit distilleries can be watched a 
great deal better than can the smuggler. There will be just as 
many who can manufacture liquor as it is posible to be and not 
be detected. There is no doubt about that. We are going to 
have illicit distilleries so long as the distillers feel that there 
is a chance of making a success of it. There is no doubt in 
my mind about that. I think that if prohibition is ever de- 
feated, it will come about by the strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator par- 
don me? He speaks about these illicit distilleries as though 
they were necessarily great enterprises. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. General Andrews himself brought in 
an ordinary copper wash boiler, such as can be found in any 
home where the family is still old-fashioned enough to do home 
washing. The capacity of that copper wash boiler was 40 
gallons of high wines in 24 hours. From 40 gallons of high 
wines there can be made 80 gallons of whisky of 100 proof. 
Eighty gallons of whisky of 100 proof at $20 per gallon will 
bring $1,600. 

General Andrews said that that was the production when 
they used sour mash, but that more whisky could be produced 
if corn sugar were employed as the raw material. Senators 
may talk about stopping a thing of that kind, but when General 
Andrews tells us that if he stops the smuggling the other 
industry, the one which is carried on in homes, springs up, 
and when he further tells us that he does not intend to invade 
the homes, it seems to me we have presented a problem, which, 
when it is all figured out, reduces practical prohibition almost 
to zero. Nevertheless we are asked to spend nine or ten million 
dollars every year to produce that zero result. 

Now we are asked to turn over a half million dollars a year 
to one man to hire informers; for that is what the bill is 
intended to do; no report is to be made to the Congress, I 
do not care, sir, how bad you may paint the liquor business, 
how villainous a thing it may be or may be declared to be, 
it is not so bad a thing as a secret spy system. There is nothing 
so characteristic of a tyrannous government as a horde of spies, 
The spy system was the corroding thing that ate into the 
heart of the liberties of France. It was Fouché and those 
he employed that gave the blackest shade to the tyranny of the 
Bourbons and their successors. It is as obnoxious to human 
liberty as leprosy is to the healthy flesh of man; it is as 
destructive of republican institutions as is perjury to the ad- 
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ministration of justice; it is as damning a thing as has ever 
been fastened upon any people, free or slave. 

A secret spy system! To begin with, sir—and I am begging 
the indulgence of the Chair, as I think we all ought to, for 


we long ago should have permitted the Vice President to have 


ruled, but having digressed thus far, let me go a step further— 
to begin with, no honest and decent man will accept the posi- 
tion of a spy, with one exception, and that is a spy in time of 
war, when patriotism is the impelling cause, when the spy 
knows that if he is captured he forfeits his life. Whenever a 
human being will peep through keyholes, pull aside the curtains 
of windows that he may spy uporf his neighbor, aye, and a 
thousand times worse, deliberately plan and plot to gain the 
confidence of man or woman in order that he may breach that 
confidence to gain a little dirty money, he has become so vile 
a thing as to pollute the air he breathes and defile the earth on 
which he walks. When such men are at large no man is safe. 
They will commit perjury to make a record of convictions and 
thus gain promotions and larger wages. Such men hesitate at 
no infamy, balk at no villainy, pause at no cruelty. Their pres- 
ence is a public menace. Their employment by any officer of 
this Government should be an impeachable offense. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for just a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Appropos of what the Senator is saying, a very 
striking illustration occurred in the State of Maryland. Not 
long ago a scamp in the employment of the Prohibition Unit, 
in the guise of honorable addresses to a young girl, obtained 
enough liquor at her home to enable him to have an indictment 
procured against her. Of course, Maryland became too hot for 
him, but I understand that he is still in the employment of the 
Prohibition Unit somewhere in Florida. 

Then, in another case a prohibition agent was going along 
the road between Washington and Baltimore and he saw a man 
out under the shade—it was during the warm weather—with 
his family taking his lunch. They had a little beer; I think 
they were of German descent. The agent approached them 
and they hospitably tendered to him their bread and meat and 
a little beer, and off he goes to Baltimore to haye them arrested 
and indicted. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Maryland says that Maryland became too hot for the man who 
made love to a young lady and then got her to give him a drink 
of liquor in order to procure her indictment. Not only ought 
Maryland to be too hot for him but a self-respecting hell ought 
to reject him. [Laughter.] 

These things do not belong in our civilization. More than 
that, this business that it is proposed to have the Government 
engage in invariably results in the promotion and procurement 
of crime, and so obnoxious is that to the law that when it is 
shown that the State itself has procured the commission of 
crime there can be no conviction. However, to that wholesome 
rule, grounded in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, there have been 
so many refinements and exceptions that all that it is neces- 
sary for the skilled perjurer to do is to shape his testimony 
artfully, and, although he has procured and induced the crime, 
the question still becomes one for a jury to pass upon. 

That men have been convicted by the score and lodged in 
the penitentiaries who never would have violated the law except 
they were induced to do it by these wretches who want to make 
records of conyicitions, I have not the slightest doubt. I know 
of instances that convince me that procurement is a common 
practice. 

Mr. President, there seems to be prevalent the thought that 
because prohibition has been put forward as a moral move- 
ment everything which an advocate of that cause may demand 
should be done. Better, sir, destroy every prohibition law than 
destroy the liberties of the American people! If a government 
can use millions of the taxpayers’ money to create and pension 
an army of sneaks and spies to detect the wicked man who 
sells a glass of beer to another wicked man who wants to buy 
it, the same thing can be done in any other case. Once you 
establish the principle where will you stop? Once the spy 
system is admitted to be justifiable in case of the sale of a 
glass of milk it is certain to be extended until no citizen 
will be free from secret surveillance. And that surveillance 
will finally embrace the private and political activities of the 
citizen. And, sir, according to the principle of this bill more 
and still more money will be drawn from the Public Treasury 
and expended without any accounting to the Congress what- 
soever. 

Mr. President, what I am about to say now must not be taken. 
as a reflection upon General Andrews. What I have seen of 
him has given me the impression that he is about as decent a 
man as could be gotten to take the job he holds; but, just as 
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certainly as the sun holds its place in the firmament, if we 
establish the custom of paying out moneys without an ac- 
counting, corruption will creep in, and graft, peculation, will 
become a common practice. 

If, sir, Cabinet officers have to be tried—Cabinet officers oc- 
cupying a position so exalted that a breath of suspicion never 
should touch their garments—what shall we expect if the intel- 
lectual and moral lazarone of the earth are hired to spy upon 
the people to gain their confidence only that they may betray 
it for the 30 pieces of silver secretly handed them by a Govern- 
ment officer. 

It is time for a little old-fashioned Americanism to assert 
itself. It is time for the spirit of honor once more to raise 
its head in the Republic—the honor that forbids man to betray 
his fellow man. 

Why, sir, evidence was given to the effect that prohibition 
agents had tried to induce college students to spy upon their 
roommates; yet the very soul of our great universities has 
hitherto been the high sense of honor, the spirit camaraderie 
there inculeated. You had better burn all books in all the 
libraries, destroy all the learning of the ages, than destroy the 
sense of honor that honorable men learn at their father’s knee 
and gain from their mother’s inspiration. Honor, shame-faced, 
flees in the presence of such an infamous legislative proposal 
as this thing we are now asked to accept. 

Coming back to the point of order, at the end of this proposed 
amendment is the conclusive proof that it is new legislation, 
for if it is there conferred it runs counter to the existing 
‘statutes. I call the Vice President's attention to the last line. 
It reads: 
the provisions of section 8648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


That is to say, We know this will violate that section; 
therefore, pro tanto, we change that law.” 

The last line answers the parliamentary question we are dis- 
cussing. The point of order that this is new legislation must 
be sustained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the determination of the ques- 
tion as to whether an amendment proposes new legislation, 
the test, it has seemed to me, is a very simple one. Does it 
propose to make lawful something which before was unlaw- 
ful; or does it propose to make unlawful something which 
before was lawful? 

This amendment itself provides, in the last section 


The provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, 


The amendment proposes to make lawful something which 
before was unlawful. It is clearly out of order, and the Chair 
so holds. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a point of order. Under 
the rule, the amendment having been ruled out of order, does 
it not send the bill back to the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. No; the amendment was not in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the very 
reason why it was not put in the bill was that a question of 
order was raised in the committee, and we offered it here on the 
floor so that the bill would not be sent back to the committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wyoming 
is through with his amendments, I have offered an amendment 
to the bill, and I ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Chur CLERK. On page 25, line 7, the Senator from 
Maryland proposes to strike out “ $3,659,590" and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ $3,859,590.” 

Mr. SMOOT. What page is that? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is on page 25, line 7. 

I do not expect to make any lengthy exposition whatever of 
this amendment. Its effect is simply to add $200,000 to the 
amount of the appropriation contained in that clause of the bill. 
The purpose of the increase is to equalize the pay received by 
women workers in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing with 
the pay received by women workers in the Government Printing 
Office ; that is all. 

As I am informed, the work done by women in these two 
different branches of the Government service is substantially 
the same. If anything, the work done by women in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing is a little more exacting than the 
work done by women in the Government Printing Office. This 
inequality is just one of those inequalities that are so fre- 
quently bronght down as a sort of rudiment from the past in 
statutes, It arises, of course, out of the unhappy inequality 
of compensation that at one time existed to such a glaring 
extent as between women workers and men workers. 
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Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course, the amendment is 
clearly out of line under our rules, because it has not been 
estimated for, it has not been presented to the committee in 
any form, and it does not have the indorsement of any com- 
mittee. I fear that if it were put on the bill in that way it 
would be thrown out so quickly in conference that we would 
get very little satisfaction ont of it. 

I know what the Senator alludes to, I had a letter on this 
subject late this morning from a lady. That was the first I 
heard of it. It would be so clearly out of place in this bill that 
I think the Senator ought to allow it to be passed over now 
and either have it looked up for the deficiency bill which will 
follow or be taken care of in some other way. Now, however, 
I shall have to make the point of order against it. I have 
not made the point of order until now because I wanted to 
give the Senator an opportunity to make his remarks, 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator see any objection to it in 
point of principle? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all; but I must protect the bill an 
points of order, because otherwise a great many things would 
be opened up. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator does not see any objection to it in 
point of principle? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that every employee in the District of Columbia is classified. 
If there is this one case that the Senator speaks of in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, it ought to be taken up 
with the Equalization Board; and if the Senator will let me 
know who the employee is, I will make a personal investigation 
of the matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not one; it is all the women workers in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if it were to apply to them, then the 
Classification Board has not treated one institution the same 
as the other. It could not be possible. This would be a direct 
change of the classification law of the District of Columbia. I 
should like the Senator to give me a copy of the amendment, 
dut for my own information, and I will make an investigation 
of it. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Utah a question. Do 
the salaries of a given department depend upon the money 
appropriated for that department? In other words, are salaries 
limited by appropriations? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have been informed in this case that the 
only reason why these women do not receive the same salary 
that is received in the Government Printing Office is because of 
lack of appropriation to pay such salaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. That ought to go not longer than one year, 
because the classification in the District of Columbia is made, 
it is completed, and it is the duty of Congress to appropriate 
the money to pay the salaries as provided for in the reclassifica- 
tion act. That is why I asked the Senator to let me have the 
name, and I will take the matter up and see exactly what the 
situation is. 

Mr. WARREN. I make the point of order, not from any 
principle or on account of any opposition I have to this case 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the amendment on page 59, which I understand was 
adopted just a few moments ago, and I shall ask for its re- 
consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, what is the parliamentary status 
of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It is still as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I wish first to return to that amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent to return to that amendment for a 
reconsideration of the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to, 

Mr. WARREN. The bill has not been announced as being in 
the Senate as yet. It is still as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but I am asking unanimous con- 
sent now that we return to that amendment on page 59, as I 
want a reconsideration of the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Even by interposing an objection at this stage, 
I can not prevent the Senator from taking up the subject matter 
when we get into the Senate with the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to take it up now, before we get 
into the Senate. 
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Mr. MOSES. I understand that the Senator does. I can 
prevent that by refusing unanimous consent, which he is 
requesting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. MOSES. I am saying that, inasmuch as I can not pre- 
vent the consideration of the subject matter when the bill gets 
into the Senate, I shall not interpose an objection to the 
request which the Senator makes, but I shall combat the motion 
which I understand him to be about to make. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask my friend from Tennessee, my col- 
league on the committee, if he will not permit the bill to come 
into the Senate, and to submit such motion there as he sees fit 
to make? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have been sitting here all 
day waiting for this amendment. Somebody must have been 
talking to me when the amendment was acted upon. It was by 
pure inadvertence on my part that I was not paying attention, 
and I now ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. I am sure that every member of 
the committee knows, for there could not be any possible doubt 
about every member knowing, that it was my purpose to oppose 
that amendment. I have said so all during the day, and I was 
sitting here waiting to discuss the amendment when it came up, 
and I hope that the chairman of the committee will not object. 

Mr. MOSES. I knew, as an ex officio member of the com- 
mittee, that the Senator from Tennessee had made known his 
intention to oppose the amendment. At the time the amend- 
ment was passed upon, however, the Senator was not in the 
Chamber, because I took special notice of that, and I sup- 
posed that the Senator had generously foregone his purpose 
and intended to let the amendment go through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is mistaken about it. It may 
have been that I was called out of the Chamber, but I have 
been here constantly all day waiting for this very amendment 
to come up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can have the amend- 
ment voted on as a separate proposition when the bill gets into 
the Senate. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, but I am asking now 
for unanimous consent to return to it 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am trying to help the Sen- 
ator, without objecting to his request. I wish to give him all 
the time he wants. I do not care to have the bill go over, with 
all the items unsettled, when we could just as well settle all 
the other matters in the bill except this one. Therefore if the 
Senator will permit the bill to be reported to the Senate, I think 
the committee would be in a better position, and I think the 
Senator would be more pleased himself to have followed the 
regular practice, rather than to have us go back to it as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator object? I am asking 
unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, since the chairman of the com- 
mittee does not want fo object, I shall have to do so, in view 
of what the chairman of the committee has said. The Senator 
from Tennessee will lose none of his rights. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
object? 

Mr. MOSES. I object. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I move that we return to the item on page 
59 of the bill, which reads as follows: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for payments on any contracts made under the authority of 
section 24 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


I desire now to address the Senate on that motion. 

In 1920 the Congress of the United States passed what was 
known as the merchant marine act. That act provides, among 
other things, as follows: 


The board and the Postmaster General, in aid of the development 
of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the maintenance and 
expansion of the foreign or coastwise trade of the United States and 
of a satisfactory postal service in connection therewith, shall from 
time to time determine the just and reasonable rate of compensation 
to be paid for such service, and the Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized to enter into contracts within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor by Congress to pay for the carrying of such mails in 
such vessels at such rate. 


In other words, the Postmaster General is authorized to make 
contracts with the American merchant ships to carry the mails. 
For many years there has been a rate of 80 cents a pound to 
American ships, when, as a matter of fact, foreign ships would 
carry the same mails at a rate of 26 cents a pound, 
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About two years ago the Postmaster General began making 
contracts with certain steamship lines that had bought certain 
vessels from the Shipping Board for an increase of pay that 
amounts to $1,032,000 a year, and this appropriation involves the 
payment of subsidy to six steamship lines of $1,032,000 a year. 

I want to read at this point the testimony of the Postmaster 
General, who was very frank about the matter: 


Senator MCKELLAR. And how much did it amount to in the case of 
each line? 


Mr. White, Superintendent of the Division of Foreign Mails, 
answered : 


We can give you that; but the total difference between poundage 
rates for the fiscal year 1926, the year ending June 30 last, and the 
contract rate, was $1,032,000 for the six routes. 


Mr. President, the Congress has repeatedly gone on record as 
being opposed to a ship subsidy, and yet if this appropriation 
goes through we simply authorize the Postmaster General of 
the United States and the Shipping Board to grant subsidies to 
the lines to which ships have been sold. 

The theory upon which that is done is that these lines agree 
to carry our mails. We have already paid for that in selling 
them the ships. I have sent for the contracts between the six 
companies at issue in this amendment and the Shipping Board, 
by which the Shipping Board sold those lines, and I am just 
going to use this first one as an illustration. 

The Admiral-Oriental Line bought a number of ships at 
$900,000 each. We virtually gave the ships to them. One of 
the considerations of the contract was this: 


As a balance of the consideration for the sale of said vessel the 
buyer does hereby covenant and agree with the seller to maintain 
an adequate and regular service as a common carrier of passengers 
and cargo between the ports of Seattle, Wash., and Manila, P. L, 
calling each way at a port or ports in both Japan and China, and, at 
the option of the buyer, at the port of Portland, Oreg., for passenger 
service only, for a period of five consecutive years beginning with 
the date on which the buyer takes delivery of the vessels purchased 
by it hereunder, and shall for that purpose operate thereon said 
vessels documented under the laws of the United States, and the 
buyer agrees that the aforesaid service shall constitute a minimum 
of 17 round voyages. 


Mr. President, the United States Government, in the price 
of these vessels to the purchaser, has already paid for a regular 
service between these ports, and yet, immediately after the 
contracts are made, we find the Postmaster General entering 
into contracts to give him a further subsidy amounting to 
nearly $200,000 each. I read what it is. This is the evidence 
before the House committee: 


The contract was made May 23, 1926. The contract rate was $3 
per statute mile. Amount due under the pound rates, $243,208; under 
the contract rate, $326,000. 


The consideration for this is pointed out by the Postmaster 
General to be the regular carrying of this freight. It is the 
same consideration that is in the contract of sale. What we 
are doing is this: First, as a consideration for virtually giving 
these ships away we require that they shall conduct a service 
between certain ports, and then, as soon as it is done, the 
Postmaster General gives them a bounty or a subsidy of nearly 
$200,000 each in addition. 

They bought the ships for $900,000 and immediately got a 
subsidy of nearly $200,000 more from the Postmaster General, 
after Congress has time and again refused to grant such a 
subsidy. 3 

I take it that the Postmaster General has no power to do 
this. He does it as and of himself. He does it under a pro- 
vision of law which says that he may do it provided Congress 
appropriates the money, and here this appropriation comes in 
in this way. 

It seems to me that these contracts not extending longer 
than the ist of July, 1928, the Postmaster General should not 
be allowed to renew them in this case, that it is a plain sub- 
sidy, and the Postmaster General says that it is nothing in the 
world but a plain subsidy. Twenty-six cents is the rate for 
which the foreign shipowners are willing to carry these mails. 
We have already given them a rate of 80 cents as compared 
with the 26 cents, and now, under this contract, these ship- 
owners are to get nearly $2 a pound for transporting the mails 
of the United States. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this is strictly under the law, 
and these contracts that are about expiring will have to come 
in hereafter with deficiencies. The Senator has expressed his 
displeasure, and before it comes up again for appropriation I 
think it can be considered more fully, But at this time I think 
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we should allow it to remain in the bill, and not think of 
denying this appropriation this one year. 

Mr, McKELLAR. But this relates to the future. Appropria- 
tions for contracts already made for 1926 and 1927 have been 
provided for apparently, At all events, this is for the 1928 
contract, and regardiess of that the Postmaster General can 
only make these contracts under the law with the approval of 
the Congress. The House has already refused its approval. 
The provision in the bill which is stricken out by this amend- 
ment was put there by the House. The House has refused its 
approval of the action of the Postmaster General and I believe 
the Senate ought also to register its disapproval. 

As I said, I do not know what Senators on this side of the 
Chamber are going to do, but Democrats heretofore have voted 
consistently against subsidies of this kind. Are they going to 
refuse to pass a general subsidy bill which applies to all alike 
and now allow the Postmaster General to make contracts with 
men and give them a subsidy of $1,032,000, especially when 
they haye already gotten a subsidy in the way of a price? 

They have been given a price, which amounts to almost 
nothing but a nominal price, for keeping these very routes, 
and yet it is proposed to give them another subsidy for exactly 
the same consideration. It is not fair. It is not a just way 
of dealing with the matter. If Congress desires to establish 
a ship subsidy it ought to do it directly. It ought not to 
direct an officer of the Government to give such subsidies as 
he may think wise. Here we are paying $2 a pound for 
every pound of mail that is carried on these ships. That is 
an enormous price. The Postmaster General himself, with 
that candor which always characterizes the present Postmaster 
General, is perfectly open and frank about it. He said that 
it is a subsidy, pnd I want to call the attention of the Senate 
for a moment er two to his testimony. I read: 


Senator MCKELLAR, If you do that for those lines, will you not be 
compelled to change your basis for all other lines in like fashion? 

Postmaster General New. I do not know that that is going to be 
necessary. 

Senator McKetian. It would not be fair to require some to carry 
the mails on the poundage rate, the old rate, and then give others 
more favorable contracts, would it? 

Postmaster General New. I think it might be fair, I think it all 
depends on the conditions under which the line is operating. 

Senator McKeniar. Mr. Postmaster General, is not this really a 
subsidy to these particular lines? 

Postmaster General New. I do not care what you call it It may 
be that. 

Senator McKruuar. If it is a subsidy, and the Congress has already 
refused to grant subsidies, would it not be out of line with what 
Congress has done or refused to do? 

Postmaster General New. Congress has not refused. Congress has 
specifically given the Postmaster General the authority to meet this 
situation. It gave it to him in the merchant marine act of 1920. 
It was passed when I was in the Senate. I remember the dis- 
cussion on it perfectly well. I can not recall the vote on it, but it 
was passed by a very substantial majority of both Houses; and there 
is not any question on earth of the right of the Postmaster General 
under that law, That is just what the law was passed for—to 
meet exactly such an emergency as was presented to me in these 
cases. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a moment I will yield. I want to say 
that I doubt if there was a single Senator who thought, when 
the merchant marine act of 1920 was passed, that we were 
voting a general ship subsidy and giving the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the right to grant it where he pleased. But when that 
law is examined, if it can be so construed, the fact still 
remains that it must be by appropriation. I want to read the 
exact language again so that Senators may have it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator yield just at that point? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I will yield in just a moment. I want 
to get this in the Reconp first: 


The Postmaster General is authorized to enter into contracts: within 
the limits of appropriations made therefor by Congress to pay for 
carrying such mails in such yessels at such rates. 


No appropriations have been made. If the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has entered into these contracts he has done so without 
authority of law. He testifies that it was submitted to the 
President, to members of the Cabinet, to the Shipping Board, 
and perhaps the Attorney General, and that they all approved 
its legality. I want to say, and I believe it will meet the 
approval of any lawyer in this body, that under that language 
the Postmaster General has no authority whatsoever to enter 
into a subsidy contract unless it is kept within the appropria- 
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tions made by Congress, and the Congress has not made those 
appropriations. 

I now yield to the Senator from Colorado, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would like to call the Senator’s attention 
to the statement made as to the rates that are paid under these 
contracts, which the Senator stated to be $2 a pound. My 
understanding of the rate paid is $3 a mile for the mileage 
traveled. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; that is the old rate, 

Mr, PHIPPS, I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read the record on that point. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 
sn McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 

e, 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to ask the Senator if he thinks 
that the language of the appropriation act providing for the 
transportation of foreign mail is so restricted that the Post- 
master General may not make contracts to carry the mails on 
ae which are of American registry and flying the American 

ag? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He can not make the kind of a contract 
provided under the law except within the appropriations made 
by Congress. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not understand that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has gone beyond the appropriations made by Congress; 
nor do I understand that the rates paid to those ships flying 
the American flag have been in any respect over the amount 
of money which was to be paid, and still is being paid for 
aught I know, to the New York, the City of Paris, and the 
St. Louis, the first ships of the American Line which were taken 
over under American registry and given a special consideration 
for the carrying of American mail, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very glad the Senator from New 
Hampshire brought up that matter. Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber have been complaining here for years that the 
Shipping Board was losing money, that it ought to be abolished, 
and all the ships scrapped or sold or given away, because it was 
costing the Government a lot of money to operate them over 
and above what they earned. s 

Mr. MOSES. I want to be excluded from that company, 
because I have always believed in a ship subsidy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very glad to hear it, but the Senator 
does not favor a governmental ship subsidy. The Senator 
believes in a ship subsidy for private owners. When the Ship- 
ping Board was conducting these very same vessels, did we 
find any recommendation from the Postmaster General or 
from anyone else in favor of increasing their compensation 
for carrying these very mails? They had these very rates; 
they carried the mails at $3 per statute mile, at less than 
one-half, or probably not more than one-third, of what was 
recommended to be given and actually was given immediately 
after they went into the hands of the Dollar interests, for 
instance. I use that as an illustration, 

Mr. Dollar bought for almost nothing the ships which he 
is operating on these lines, and one of the considerations was 
that he would maintain a service bétween these very ports; 
and yet as soon as he got the vessels, when the ink was hardly 
dry on his contract, the Postmaster General entered into an- 
other contract with him to give him a sudsidy which, with 
five other subsidies given at much the same time, amounts to 
$1,082,000 a year. If the Postmaster General can give sub- 
sidies amounting to $1,082,000 to those who purchase ships, 
why can he not make it $100,000,000 if he wants to do so? 

I do not believe in ship subsidies, but I want to say that 
if it was the only way we could keep a merchant marine I 
would be willing to have a subsidy. I believe, however, that 
the merchant marine ought to be kept by the American people. 
It has been built out of the money of the American people, 
I do not believe that the Shipping Board ought to give it 
away. I do not believe they ought to fool it away. I do not 
believe that the Shipping Board ought to manage the vessels 
as they do now, as they say, at a loss—and, perhaps, others as 
well—and then turn over a part of them to private interests 
for nothing, and then immediately have the administration give 
those private interests a subsidy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the Senator helped to write 
the existing law which relates to the present Shipping Board. 

Mr. Mc’ I had very little to do with it. 

The law provides that the ships shall be 


So it does, 
That is the first object of the law. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. It has great limitations. By 
the way, I stop long enough in that connection to make a 
reference to one of those limitations. We have been talking 
about the board having the right to sell these lines. They 
have been trying to sell them for a number of months and per- 
haps for a number of years, but there are very great limita- 
tions on the way in which the board may sell. I think their 
attempt to sell the trans-Atlantic line known as the United 
States Lines is absolutely contrary to and in violation of the 
present law on that subject. If I can find it I will read it to 
the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator is, but the Shipping 
Board are not familiar with it. Two members of the board 
seemed to be unfamiliar with it when they came to Memphis 
not long ago. It prohibits the Shipping Board from selling 
any line except it be one operating on a nonpaying basis. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is needlessly worrying, because 
there is a very able committee of the Senate discussing that 
matter right now. One of the members of the committee stands 
at my immediate right, and I can assure the Senator from 
Tennessee in behalf of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] that no law will be violated and no advantage will 
be taken of the Government so long as he is on the job. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to have that assurance, but I 
recall very distinctly that when I appeared before the Shipping 
Board in Memphis I was assured that the United States Lines 
and the other two lines which were then in controversy were 
not going to be sold. I was astounded the other day when the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] rose in his 
place and offered a resolution prohibiting them from selling 
those vessels and stating that they were to be sold and that if 
we did not get the sale stopped before Monday they would be 
sold then. The resolution was unanimously agreed to. I do 
not know whether they are going to be sold or not. I do not 
know what they are undertaking to do with our merchant 
marine. I do not think they ought to be sold. I do not think 
we ought to sell them and then immediately give private in- 
terests that buy the vessels, either individuals or corporations, 
a subsidy such as we provide for in the pending appropriation 
bill, We ought not to appropriate the people’s money under 
such circumstances. They are already paid and they accepted 
the price as a part of the consideration for running the ships, 
and now they want a subsidy in addition, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think, perhaps, I am in harmony with 
the thought the Senator has, but I am convinced that this law 
must be amended if his thought is carried out. If the English 
language conveys any thought, the purpose of the act is that 
those ships must be sold, and it is the duty of the board to 
dispose of them at the earliest possible moment provided some 
decent compensation can be gotten for them, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York should look at the act. Just let me read him the act which 
gives the right to sell, with this proviso: 


That where steamship lines and regular service has been established 
and are being maintained by ships of the board at the time of the 
enactment of this act, such lines and service shall be maintained by 
the board, until, in the opinion of the board, the maintenance thereof 
is unbusinesslike and against the public interests. 


Iam glad the Senator asked for the law so that he may read 
it. I will give him the illustration of the United States Lines. 
Its operation has not been declared unbusinesslike by the board. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish we could sell these ships 
to-morrow, if we could pass the bill to-night. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I understand the Senator does. I under- 
stand he would be willing to give them away to-morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. No. I say let us pass this bill to-day and sell 
the ships to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator would have the amendment 
withdrawn the bill could be easily passed. The board have 
to come to the conclusion that their management, control, and 
operation of this line is unbusinesslike and against the public 
interest before they have a right to sell it. Under the terms 
of the act there is an inhibition against their selling it unless 
their management is unbusinesslike and against the public in- 
terest. Many of the ships are running to Europe and to South 
America, those services having been maintained for a number of 
years, holding down freight rates; and who can say that they 
have been operating in an unbusinesslike manner and against 
the public interest? 

While these lines have not been operated in the way I think 
perhaps was the best way for them to be operated, I have no 
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doubt but that they have been operated greatly to the public 


interest. I think the public has been greatly benefited by their 
operation, perhaps a hundredfold more than the appropriations 
which it has been necessary to make in order to keep them in 
operation. I think they ought to be kept in operation. The 
great purpose of an American merchant marine is to carry our 
wares, wherever we wish, to all parts of the world. 

Mr. MOSES. And to carry our mails also. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And to carry our mails also. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator from Alabama 
next, because he has asked me to do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in line with what the Senator 
from Tennessee has been saying, I desire to suggest that the 
chairman of the Shipping Board made a speech about a week 
or 10 days ago in which he stated that if they could find buyers 
for these ships the price would not cut any figure. He said, 
“Send us the name of a buyer and we will camp on his door- 
step, and the price will cut no figure.” Think of an officer 
representing the Government of the United States and selling 
Government property announcing in advance that he does not 
expect to demand a reasonable price; that just so the buyers 
offer anything they can get this fleet of ships, simply saying to 
those who might want to buy that “any old price” they offer 
will do. Just think of that! 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as I stated, I believe I 
am in harmony with the view of the Senator from Tennessee, 
but if his plan is to be carried out the law must be changed. 
Section 5 of the law states: 


That in order to accomplish the declared purposes of this act, and 
to carry out the policy declared in section 1 hereof, the board 18 
authorized and directed to sell, as soon as practicable, consistent with 
good business methods and the objects and purposes to be attained 
by this act— 


And so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of course I want to say to 
my distinguished friend from New York, whom I admire yery 
greatly, that if he had studied law instead of medicine he 
would probably have made a wise selection of a profession, 
and that he would understand exactly what that language 
means. That does not refer to the going lines. It refers to 
the ships of the merchant marine that were not included in 
the going lines now being operated. The lines that are now 
being operated are the lines which are in question here, and the 
law makes specific provision as to them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it true of all laws that they do not 
mean what they say? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all; but here is a law that gives 
a general power, and it contains a number of provisos, as 
there are provisos in many laws. In this instance the proviso 
is so plain that a wayfaring man who never looked into a 
law book ought to be able to understand it. The proviso reads: 


Provided further— 


That is the proviso; it is a limitation on the general powers, 
I will say to my friend Doctor COPELAND— 


Provided further, That where steamship lines and regular service 
have been established and are being maintained by ships of the board 
at the time of the enactment of this act— 


And all those qualifications pertain here— 


such lines and service shall be maintained by the board until, in the 
opinion of the board, the maintenance thereof is unbusinesslike and 
against the public interests. 


That is just as clear an exception as I ever read; there can 
not be any doubt about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not want to let the state- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. CorzLraxp] go un- 
challenged. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I know that; but it was made in 
perfect good faith. The Senator from New York, however, is 
not a lawyer, of course, as we all know. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Tennessee 
knows my position in regard to the matter, and I think he 
will agree with me that the power and the directions to sell 
are subordinated to the upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. The board is not directed to sell 
just because it can get this price or that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course not. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the price is subordinated to 
the building up of a merchant marine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely true. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, this matter was up last 
year in the sale of the Oriental Line and was passed on by the 
court in this District, and the court upheld the right and duty 
of the board to sell. Senators may take all the comfort they 
like in the law, but that is exactly what happened. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The court has held nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But outside of that, this is an entirely 
different matter. If the court had upheld it—and the Senator 
from Washington, who is an expert on this question, says it 
has not—that is an entirely different thing from the granting 
of a subsidy such as we are now going to give this very line. 
Let me show what sort of a subsidy is being given to the 
Oriental Line. The ships were sold for $150,000—I believe 
that was the amount—and here is the subsidy that we give 
them: They received under the pound rate—and that is the 
rate that the Shipping Board had to accept—for carrying the 
mails, $16,100, while under the Postmaster General's subsidy 
they get $60,000, which is more than three times as much. 

As to the Dollar Line, when the Shipping Board operated the 
vessels, the ships received $64,025. Mr. Dollar bought them, 
and the moment Mr. Dollar bought them contracts were made 
by which they received $406,000. 

That is more than three times the amount for which foreign 
ships would carry the same mail. Yet, as soon as the Dollar 
Line obtained the ships, the payment was increased from 
$64,000 to $406,000. That is the kind of subsidy that we have 
created indirectly. 

Mr. NHELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Who increased this compensation in the man- 
ner in which the Senator has just described? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. The Postmaster General did that. I 
wish to read what he says about it. I want to show how it 
was done. 

Mr. NEELY. And who was the beneficiary of that last in- 
crease, Mr. Dollar? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Dollar was the beneficiary. 

Mr. NEELY. He seems to have been almost as good a busi- 
ness man as Doheny. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does look as though he were a pretty 
fair business man. He bought the boats for practically nothing 
under a contract by which they were to follow the same 
routes—that was one of the considerations—and then was paid 
an increased compensation from $64,000 to $406,000 for per- 
forming exactly the same service. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from Michigan, 
who has once or twice asked me to yield. 

‘Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask when did the original 
contract with the Dollar Line expire? : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give the Senator the facts as to the 
Dollar Line. The effective date was July 1; it ends June 30, 
1927, which will be next June. 

Mr. COUZENS. When did the contract that was in exist- 
ence with the same line before that contract end? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The present contract was made July 1, 
1926, evidently just a year ago. 

Mr. COUZENS. I refer to the former contract. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am giving Mr. Glover's testimony, which 
is found on page 194 of the hearings before the subcommittee in 
the House. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator complains that when the Gov- 
ernment operated the ships they got a much less return. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. When did the contract end on which that 
compensation was based? 

Mr. McKELLAR. On July 1, 1926. 

Mr. COUZENS. After the Dollar Co. had bought the line? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; after the Dollar Co. had bought the 
line. As soon as the Dollar Co. bought the line the contract 
was changed and an increased amount was given. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is not responding to my ques- 
tion. He said the contract was changed. I asked if the con- 
tract had expired. I did not ask if they had changed the 
contract, because I do not think that that is true. I think the 
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contract which they had with the Shipping Board expired and 
they entered into a new contract. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Postmaster General says that it was 
not a contract, but under a rule fixed by the department in 
accordance with the law they gave $3 a statute mile for the 
service, and that $3 a statute mile was discontinued on July 


1, 1926, and was changed to a contract rate. Under the $3 
per statute mile rate the ships, when they were owned by the 
Shipping Board, received $64,025 a year, but as soon as the 
boats got into the hands of the Dollar Line a new contract 
was made and the Dollar Co. was paid $406,416 a year. 

Mr. President, I now read what the Postmaster General had 
to say about it. He gives a perfectly frank statement, and 
there can not be any doubt about this being a plain subsidy 
going to these ships. 

Here is what he says as to the manner in which it was 
done, and I want to put it in the Recorp: 


Last spring, I think— 
says the Postmaster General— 


I do not undertake to fix dates with absolute accuracy—some months 
ago the Shipping Board came to the Post Office Department, through 
its officers, and made written representations to the effect that addi- 
tional compensation for the transportation of the mails was necessary 
in the case of certain American owned and operated lines to South 
America, and the Dollar Line, which is now maintaining around-the- 
world service, failing which those lines would probably go out of 
business, the Postmaster General was asked to exercise his authority 
under the merchant marine act and grant these mileage rates. 


I digress here long enough to say that the Shipping Board 
never made any request so far as the record shows for an 
increase in rates while they operated the ships, but as soon 
as they sold them—virtually for nothing or for a nominal 
consideration only—the moment they put them in the hands of 
private owners they went themselves to the Post Office De- 
partment and got an increase in the rate. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment. I further read 
from the Postmaster General’s testimony, as follows: 


I took up the matter at a meeting of the Cabinet— 
That is high authority for the granting of a subsidy— 


I took up the matter at a meeting of the Cabinet, The whole 
matter was explained to the President and the Cabinet. It was dis- 
cussed very fully. The President snggested that the Postmaster 
General consult the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Commerce and get the facts from the Shipping Board as to just what 
the effect of withholding these contracts would be, just as nearly as 
possible, the minimum that would be required. He asked us to discuss 
with them the question of whether there was any lack of authority 
in the Postmaster General to make those contracts and then, after a 
full conference with the Shipping Board, to report again to the Cabinet, 

That conference was held. The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and I did have a conference. The matter was 
gone into quite thoroughly between us. I conferred with the officers 
of the Budget. I went to the officers of the Shipping Board, and they 
formulated a written representation,.which came to the Postmaster 
General, setting forth the necessity for this additional compensation 
to these steamship lines. The Munson Line was one. The Dollar 
Line was another. I will not undertake to name them, because the 
record shows them. 

Then I went to the Comptroller General of the United States. The 
matter was placed before him, and his construction of the Postmaster 
General's authority under this act was asked and received. 

I came down here to the Senate, and I went and talked with 
Senator Jones, of the Committee on Commerce, and the author, or at 
least the sponsor, for the merchant marine act, under authority of 
which all this was done. I did not go before the House Committee on 
Appropriations; first, because it never occurred to me that I should 
have gone there; and next, because that committee was not in ses- 
sion; no specific appropriations were being considered. It was a ques- 
tion of whether the Postmaster General had the right under this act 
to spend money that was already appropriated; and the Postmaster 
General, after consulting all those authorities, and on the written 
representation of the Shipping Board, made these contracts, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It seems to me that the question 
the Senator is discussing is a very important one. I am un- 
willing that the matter shall be settled without a full attend- 
ance of the Senate. I do not want to suggest the absence of a 
quorum; but, in view of the fact that it is half-past 5 o'clock, 
would it be agreeable to the Senator to complete his remarks 
in the morning? 
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Mr. McKELLAR, That course would be entirely agreeable 
to me. I should very much prefer it, because there are other 
facts that I desire to submit to the Senate. I agree with the 
Senator that this is a very important matter. If we are to 
establish a ship subsidy, we ought to come out and establish 
it by law of Congress, It ought not to be established in this 
left-handed way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
will yield, I will move a recess, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Les; I yield. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, De- 
cember 16, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


Mr. President, if the Senator 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, December 15, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: : 


Our Father and our God, day unto day Thy Providence 
uttereth speech. Thou dost throw open the doors of every 
morning and breathe Thy life and give Thy light, Do Thou 
accept the gratitude of all our hearts. May the constancy of 
such divine care make urgent appeal to our moral sense, 
strengthen our faith and deepen our affections. Teach us how 
to employ all those privileges which give us strength and 
courage, and determine wise and intelligent government. Be 
with any who may be against the sharp edges of affliction, 
In the name of Jesus. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolution 


Whereas in the glad atmosphere of the nearing Christmas all hearts 
should be attuned to the cause of carrying comfort and cheer to every 
American fireside; and, 

Whereas it is within the power of the Congress to carry comfort at 
this Christmas time to many American hearths whereon the fires of 
hope are now flaming but flickeringly : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that one-half of all the 
legislative hours between this hour and the lighting of the candles 
on the nearing Christmas eve shall be wholly devoted to consideration 
of legislation remedial of present ills upon the body of agriculture. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know under what rule, or clause of a rule, a resolution of this 
kind is privileged to be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska does not 
present it as a privilege, but he asks unanimous consent. 

Mr. SNELL. I think, under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Nebraska under the rules of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. The Chair understands that I reserve the right 
to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves the right to object. 

Mr. HOWARD. It is very kind of the Chair to recognize me, 
but I am not very strong this morning, and I have to speak for 
15 minutes on another subject. I desire to ask a question of 
the gentleman from New York. The gentleman from New 
York has objected to the consideration of this Christmas reso- 
lution in behalf of agriculture, and the question I would like 
to ask is this: The gentleman occupies an official position in the 
House—does he object personally or in his official capacity? 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ne- 
braska why we should consider agriculture at this time. I do 
not understand that the Committee on Agriculture has made 
aay ort and I reserved the right to object in my personal 
capacity, 
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Mr. HOWARD. And not in the gentleman's official capacity? 
In either event I know that I am compelled to yield to the 
brutal majority, and I yield gracefully. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have previously been granted permission to 
speak for 15 minutes this morning. I deferred it yesterday 
because I was not strong enough, and I am not very strong this 
morning, and I prefer to speak now for the purpose for which 
I obtained the time, and I will speak with reference to agri- 
culture later. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Nebraska for 15 minutes, 


BANKING—NEBRASKA GUARANTY FUND 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker and fellows of the House, I 
secured time to address you briefly this morning for the sole 
purpose of calling to your attention a bill now pending before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency in the House, the 
bill H. R. 13501, introduced for the purpose of carrying to 
the people of the whole country a measure of the boon and 
blessing enjoyed by the people of my own wonderful Nebraska 
with reference to the security of their deposits in the 
banks. 

Thomas Jefferson said that the highest duty of a Member 
of the Congress was to regard himself as a representative of 
the whole people of the Republic, rather than the repre- 
sentative alone of the people of the State which com- 
missioned him here. In my loyalty to the Jeffersonian prin- 
ciple I am trying to occupy that attitude now in the intro- 
duction of this bill. Had I at heart the interests of my Ne- 
braska people alone, perhaps I had not introduced the Dill; 
but I want to be large enough to consider the interests of the 
people of all the States, and I want to do my small part in 
carrying to them somewhat of the blessings we in Nebraska 
enjoy because of the fact that we have a law in our State 
which for 16 years has absolutely guaranteed the deposits of 
the people in the banks, and under the terms of which no 
man nor woman nor child has ever lost a dollar of deposits in 
these banks. 

Oh, my colleagues, I have just been getting some testimony 
this morning from the Comptroller of the Currency, and it 
ought to make every one of us ashamed that we in our repre- 
sentative capacity, having the power to forbid such conditions, 
should have so long permitted such a fraud to be practiced 
upon the American people as we do permit by giving to a man, 
or to an assembly of men, authority to go out into the world 
under the name of an institution, recognized as a part and 
parcel of the American Government, and then spoliate the 
people who display their confidence in that man or association 
of men because of the fact that we have given to that man 
or the association the name of our Government under which 
to operate. 

I wonder how many of us have ever taken the trouble to 
ascertain what has been the loss inflicted upon the American 
people by incompetent or criminal national-bank operations 
during the past five years, Here is a remurkable statement 
from the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Stearns. 
The statement shows the losses sustained by creditors of in- 
Solvent national banks in receiverships that have been com- 
pletely liquidated during the years 1921 to 1926, inclusive, and 
also shows another shameful situation which ought to merit our 
attention; namely, that during the past five years 450 national 
banks have gone into receiverships. How many of those re- 
ceiverships do you suppose are still in operation? How many 
of those banks do you suppose have been liquidated under 
those receiverships? The paltry number of 62 banks has been 
liquidated in five years, and 378 of them are still in course of 
liquidation, I could not get from the comptroller anything 
about the losses of those 878 banks not liquidated, but I have 
a right to strike an average, and regarding the 378 banks still 
in the hands of receivers, and in comparison with the 62 which 
have been liquidated, I discover that in five years the losses of 
the American people who deposited their money in the national 
banks on the faith of the Government, as most men do, because 
they believe the Government stands behind our banks which 
bear a governmental name, amounts to the enormous sum of 
$93,000,000. Oh, perhaps that does not mean much to us. We 
speak of millions very glibly. They do not mean anything more 
to us than a powder puff, but $93,000,000 of the deposits of the 
American people utterly lost to them through their own plac- 
ing of confidence in banks that bear the sacred name of the 
Republic ought to attract our attention. 

The statement of Mr. Stearns, to which I have referred, I 
place in the Recorp at this point. 
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Statement of losses sustained by creditors of insolvent national banks 
in recetverships that have been completely liquidated during the years 
1921 to 1926, inclusive 


On November 1, 1926, there were 878 active receiverships, with 
assets of $261,210,078, None of these banks were included in the 
above. statement, and no dependable estimate of loss to creditors can 
be furnished, 

In the State of Nebraska during these years two national banks have 
been completely liquidated ; one at Sidney, Nebr., with a loss to creditors 
of $173,651, and another at Chappell, Nebr., with a loss to creditors 


of $455,303. These losses are included in the total losses given above. 


E. W. STEARNS, Deputy Comptroller. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the information given the gentleman 
indicate any good reason why these receiverships are not 
closed more hurriedly? 

Mr. HOWARD. Unhappily I was unable to get any 
information on that particular subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I have often heard the statement that this 
Nebraska bank guaranty law of ours is an attack upon the 
national banks and intended to be regarded as such by the 
people who operate the State banks. That is not true. I 
could not stand here in good faith and presume knowingly to 
offer legislation which I thought would injure my fellow men, 
and particularly the fellows of my own personal household, 
because indeed they happen to own a little interest in national 
banks; and I want to submit here in this connection a series 
of questioris and answers prepared by Mr. Gutru, the president 
of the State bank at Newman Grove, Nebr., making clear and 
explicit to anyone who would care to understand just what this 
Nebraska guaranty law of ours is and how it operates; and at 
this point, under permission to do so, I insert those questions 
propounded and answered by Mr. Gutru as a part of my 
remarks, They are as follows: 


Question. What is the object of this questionnaire on the subject of 
the “ Guaranty of bank deposits"? 

Answer. Its object is education, So many do not understand what 
it means, whom it protects, and who pays for the protection that it 
seems timely and proper to set out the facts. 

Question. Do the State banks pay for the cost of the protection 
given depositors under the guaranty law? 

Answer, The State banks pay the entire cost of the protection given 
to depositors, and beeause they do pay this heavy tax for the benefit 
of all they feel they are entitled to have the people whom they protect 
know that they are protected and that the State banks pay the entire 
cost of it. 

Question, Then what is the Nebraska guaranty fund law? 

Answer. It is a law creating in effect a gigantic insurance company, 
composed of all of the State banks of Nebraska, for the purpose of 
insuring bank deposits. 

Question, Has the law been in effect long enough to prove its prac- 
tical yalue to the State? - 

Answer. Yes; it has been in effect 16 years, and during that time 
not a single depositor has lost a single dollar in a single State bank 
in Nebraska. 

Question. Has there been a money panic or depression during that 
period? 

Answer. Yes; from 1920 to 1923 was probably the greatest financial 
depression ever known in the history of this country. s 

Question. Did this put a heavy strain on the guaranty fund? 

Answer. Yes; but the guaranty fund proved capable of sustaining 
every strain that was put upon it, and successfully met every emer- 
gency that arose during, before, and since that distressing period. 

Question. Did the guaranty fund pay any losses to depositors during 
that period? 

Answer. It certainly did. More than $11,000,000 were paid to de- 
positors in banks that were liquidated who would have otherwise lost 
their money had there been no guaranty fund. 

Question, What is the condition of the guaranty fund at the present 
time? 
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Answer. The guaranty fund at the present time has more than 
$10,000,000 of resources, which are gradually being made available for 
the payment of losses, and in addition to this large reserve It has the 
power to raise more than one and one-half millions in assessments each 
year against the State’ banks of Nebraska. These funds are ample to 
meet all possible losses that may occur. A 

Question. How are the assessments made for maintaining the State 
guaranty fund? 

Answer. The law authorizes the secretary of the department of trade 
and commerce to make an annual levy on the average deposits of the 
State banks of not more than one-half of 1 per cent, plus one-tenth of 
1 per cent, which makes an aggregate assessment of six-tenths of 1 
per cent on the average deposits of all the State banks of Nebraska. 
The average deposits of State banks at the last report amounted to 
nearly $290,000,000, 

Question. Is this method, then, similar to the processes of levying 
taxes on property for the payment of the ruuning expenses of the 
Government? 

Answer. It Is, 

Question. Is it a fact, as often claimed, that the guaranty law pro- 
tecting depositors in State banks from loss actually saved the State 
from financial disaster during the recent deflation period? 

Answer. It is beyond question a fact, because Nebraska has re- 
covered from the depression of that period with greater rapidity than 
hag any other neighboring State which has not had the benefit of a 
practical guarantee of deposits law. 

Question. Do the depositors in State banks have absolute confidence 
in the protection of their deposits? 

Answer, They certainly do. There has never been a case of a run 
on a State bank caused by uneasiness, misrepresentation, or fear of the 
safety of their funds since the law was enacted in 1909. Depositors in 
State banks do not withdraw their deposits from fear of loss, no matter 
what may be the condition of the bank, for the reason that they know 
beyond question of doubt their deposits will be paid in full either by the 
bank itself or by the State from the guaranty fund in the event the 
bank is unable to do 80. 

Question. Is it a fact, then, that when a depositor places his money 
in a State bank, that all of the State banks in Nebraska guarantee its 
return to him, regardless of what may happen? 

Answer. In effect that is exactly the situation. Nearly a thousand 
State banks will be taxed by the State annually to the extent of six- 
tenths of 1 per cent on their average deposits until every dollar de- 
posited in any failed bank is paid in full. 

Question. Can there be any greater security than this given to a 
depositor? . 

Answer. No better security is known to have yet been devised to 
protect a depositor from loss. It has survived 16 years, including 
three years of the most depressed financial conditions ever known in the 
history of the country. It is safe to assume, therefore, that it will sur- 
vive through the piping times of peace and prosperity that lie abead 
of us. 

Question. How many State banks are there in Nebraska? 

Answer. Approximately 913. i 

Question. How many national banks are there? 

Answer. Approximately 170. 

Question. Does the guaranty fund protect the depositors against 
loss in national banks? 

Answer, It does not. The State does not have control over national 
banks. The law only applies to State banks, and deposits only are 
insured against loss in State banks, 

Question. Are the national-bank depositors protected by a national- 
bank guaranty law? 

Answer, They are not so protected. There is no such thing as a 
national guaranty law affecting national banks. 

Question, Why has there not been enacted a national guaranty law 
protecting national-bank depositors? 

Answer. Because national bankers, as a rule, are opposed to the 
passage of such a law and Congress has not seen fit to overcome thelr 
opposition. 

Question. Why do they oppose it? 

Answer. Because they do not wish to pay for the expense of main- 
taining it. It costs a great deal of money to insure the depositors 
against loss in banks. The State banks in Nebraska have paid up to 
date over $11,000,000. 

Question. Does the Federal reserve act in any way protect depositors 
from loss in national banks in case of failure? 

Answer. It does not in the least, The Federal reserve is a great 


credit reservoir for national banks as going concerns, and is of great 
service to the country. It mobilizes the reserves of national banks 


and makes them available for credit, so that national banks can borrow! 
money freely from it, thus enabling them to meet the demands of their, 
customers in an emergency, but it does not pay depositors in case of 
loss or failure. 

Question. Do not national bankers sometimes claim that it does? 


1926 


Answer. Some may do so, but they do it through ignorance or in an 
attempt to mislead their customers. High-class national bankers make 
no such false claims, nor do they wish to profit through a misrepre- 
sentation of that kind. 

Question. Has the Federal reserve act strengthened sound banking 
among national banks by exacting better practices? 

Answer. It certainly has. It has made examinations of banks more 
rigid than formerly and has created higher ideals of banking than 
formerly existed. 

Question. Has the guaranty fund law strengthened sound banking in 
the State banks by exacting better practices? 

Answer, It certainly has. As a result of banks being compelled to 
guarantee each other's losses in case of failure, they have demanded 
stricter and more rigid examinations, and have insisted upon licenses 
to bankers being issued only to men of high character and known 
integrity. 

Question. Then if the banking situation has been greatly strength- 
ened by the guarantee fund law and the Federal reserve act, is there 
any use of a guarantee of deposits law any longer? 

Answer. There is as much use for a guarantee of deposits law as 
there is for fire insurance, One can get along without either, but he 
sleeps better for having them, and in case of loss he is better able 
to go ahead with his business as a result of being able to have his 
money returned to him in full. 

Question. What effect has the guarantee law had on the prosperity 
of the State? 

Answer. Without the guarantee of depesits law, which has made pos- 
sible the payment to the depositors of banks that have liquidated in 
Nebraska during the last 16 years their deposits in full, thousands of 
people would have been more or less impoverished through their losses, 
but this has been entirely avolded and absolute confidence maintained, 
enabling the people to go on with their business without any financial 
disturbances whatever. When a merchant's store is destroyed by fire 
the insurance he carries enables him to immediately replace his stock 
and continue his business, When a bank fails anywhere in the State 
system all of the depositors are paid in full out of the guarantee fund, 
with the result that the depositors continue their business without any 
interruption. The confidence of the people in their banks is main- 
tained and their money is constantly flowing through the banks for 
the purpose of carrying on the commerce of the State without any 
interruption. Industry is stimulated with the funds that are con- 
stantly available in the banks, and the prosperity of the State has gone 
forward without let-up or hindrance in spite of the greatest price de- 
pression in all history. No surrounding State has prospered to the 
extent that Nebraska has. That has been the effect of the maintenance 
of public confidence in our financial institutions through the payment 
of depositors in full for every dollar they had on deposit in State banks 
that were closed. 

Question. What is the financial situation now in Nebraska? 

Answer. It was never sounder or better than at the present moment, 
Deposits in banks are increasing at a very rapid rate, indicating that 
the people are accumulating a surplus and gradually paying their debts. 
The bunks never have been in such a sound position as they are now, 
and there has never been a time when there was more available credit 
for business and industry than at the present. 

Question. What would have been the effect on the State if there had 
been no guarantee of deposits law? 

Answer. The effect would have been similar to that existing in one or 
two neighboring States, that can not with propriety be mentioned, 
whose financial status is now in a state of chaos as a result of the lack 
of confidence due wholly to the fact that there is no insurance backing 
their financial institutions. 

Question. Does the law in Nebraska recognize State banks as deposi- 
tories for public funds? 

Answer. It does. Every State bank may be used as a depository 
for public funds for unlimited amounts without bonds of any kind, 

Question. Does the State law authorize national banks as depositories 
without bonds? 

Answer. It does not. A national bank must glve bonds for public 
funds held on deposit, because its deposits are not insured as they are 
in State banks under the guaranty law. 

Question. Do national bankers object to the Nebraska guaranty law? 

Answer. Some of them do. Others recognize the great value of the 
Jaw as a stabilizer of the financial situation in the State and heartily 
approve it. Those who do not haye the broader view try to discredit 
the guaranty law so as to avold its competition, notwithstanding the 
fact it has made Nebraska prosperous beyond that of any of its sister 
States not so protected. The solvent banks of the State have paid 
to depositors of failed banks more than $11,000,000 in losses, which is 
a great sacrifice for them to make in the interests of the maintenance 
of the high honor and trust that banks deserve as depositories of the 
people. 

Question. Is this statement concerning national banks a criticigm? 

Answer, It is not a criticism. Our national banking system ranks 
with any system of banking known in the world, The only object of 
this educational program is to acquaint the people with the two kinds 
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of commercial banks we have in this State—namely, the State and 
National—and to make clear the fact that the Nebraska guaranty law 
protects only the depositors in Nebraska State bauks and not in na- 
tional banks, 


Contrary to statements made in some quarters, the happy 
fact appears that there is no controversy at all between the 
State and National bankers in Nebraska. Every intelligent 
national banker—and most of them in Nebraska are intelli- 
gent—applauds the stability of his State bank competitors and 
sincerely believes that the small number of national-bank 
failures in Nebraska, compared with some other States, has 
been largely due to the general stability of the banking situa- 
tion in that State, as a result of a guaranty law which really 
does guarantee deposits. It will be noticed by a careful read- 
ing of the above questionnaire that the State banker who put 
out that questionnaire took no issue at all with his national 
banking neighbors, but spoke generously and kindly of them. 

I take it for granted that every person who has made even 
small study of the workings of our splendid Nebraska law to 
guarantee deposits in the banks has long ago dismissed oppo- 
sition to the good principle involved. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that there is no bank which of itself could stand a 
run by depositors, And it takes so little to start a run of that 
kind; a whisper, a bare suspicion has often been sufficient. 
Such whisper and suspicion may cause what might be called 
“a panic,“ an apprehension on the part of the depositors as 
to the safety of their deposits. Many a bank which in fact was 
solvent has been driven into liquidation by baseless rumors. 
One great value of the guaranty law is that it allays that 
apprehension as to the safety of the deposits. 

There would be no panic nor run on a bank as long as the 
depositors are assured that they are protected by a guaranty 
law. I do not believe we have had anything in the nature 
of such a run on a State bank in Nebraska since our guaranty 
law was enacted. 

It has been well said that a satisfied, contented ex-soldiery is 
the best bulwark between any government and internai dis- 
turbances by dissatisfied elements. And it follows naturally 
that the best bulwark between any bank and the day of 
trouble is the buiwark of satisfied and contented depositors. 
1 think I might best illustrate this by recital of the story of Jim 
Glibberson. He had $4 on deposit in his home bank. He had 
heard rumors regarding the solvency of the bank, and so he 
hurried inside to get his money. He told the cashier he wanted 
his money, and then added: 


If I kin git it, I don’t want it; but if I can’t git it, I have got to 
have it. 


Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the United States Government 
demand a bond for any money that it deposits in the national 
banks or in other banks? 

Mr. HOWARD. Ob, yes; the Government does. The Gov- 
ernment is always protected by a bond. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But the people who deposit the money 
in those banks are not? 

Mr. HOWARD. No. The innocent bystanders—the deposi- 
tors—are not protected. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Les. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I invite the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that I have that sort of a bill pending, and that I made 
a speech here last session upon it; but my bill requires each 
bank to give a bond to protect the depositors, In my State 
and in the gentleman's State, if a city or the State or a school 
district deposits money, you have to give a bond to protect 
their deposits. My bill requires each bank to give a blanket 
surety bond to protect all deposits, just as you protect the 
State, the school, or the Government deposits. 

Mr. HOWARD. But under the law of Nebraska no State 
bank is required to give a bond for any of the deposits, because 
all deposits are guaranteed. 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. What liability does each one of the individual 
banks assume for the responsibility of all of the banks as to 
deposits? 

Mr. HOWARD. In the first place, each bank becoming a 
part and parcel of the guaranty system is required to deposit 
in the Nebraska guaranty fund a certain percentage of the 
average daily deposits of the bank for the past year. If a new 
bank comes in, it puts up 4 per cent of its capital. All of those 
deposits remain in the contributing bank, subject to the call of 
the banking department, and the secretary of the Banking 
Board is permitted to levy one-quarter of 1 per cent upon the 
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average daily deposits for the past year, or one-half of 1 per 
cent if an emergency should arise. Those emergencies do not 
arise very often. The bank guaranty fund now has something 
in excess of 512,000,000 to the good, I think; and it is working 
80 splendidly that I suggest that you gentlemen, if you have 
people in your home States who are uneasy about their de- 
posits, who can not sleep very well at night, should have them 
send their deposits to Nebraska, where there is naught to 
make afraid, naught to drive away sleep. It might be of 
interest to note at this point that there are one or two States 
near us in which the orgy of broken banks has been a little 
larger than in any others. I shall not name the States I have 
in mind, but one of them is not very far east of us, It has been 
estimated that at this time we have something over $5,000,000 
of deposits in our banks from the people of that particular 
State. 1 know one of my own relatives is acting in a fiduciary 
capacity as the guardian of a little child. He has some $12,000 
of guardianship money. He got nervous. He lives in Iowa—I 
might just as well tell the truth [laughter]; and I have nothing 
against lowa—I was born there, by mistake. But it is a fact, 
and a splendid fact, gentlemen, that the guaranty law of 
Nebraska is not only a blessing to our people, but it has 
reached out and blessed others who will come in and share its 
blessings; and in these glad Christmas days I am tendering 
to the people of your States—for unfortunately you have no 
such guaranty—I am tendering to you an opportunity of carry- 
ing a Christmas greeting to them and to tell them to bring their 
money to Nebraska, where it will be safe. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman in mind any particu- 
lar bank in Nebraska? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, may I have opportunity to 
reply to the courteous question of the gentleman? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. 

Mr. HOWARD. What was the question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I asked if the gentleman had in mind 
any particular bank. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, yes; I have, but then it would be per- 
sonal if I should designate the banks. So I must not designate 
any; they are all so good. [Laughter.] Now, that is all, Mr. 
Speaker. [Laughter.] I ask unanimous consent, I thought I 
had it, to insert at the proper place the valuable official evi- 
dence which I offered to the House a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 6238) entitled “An act to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924,” and requests a conference with the House 
thereon, and had ordered that Mr. Jonson, Mr. KEYES, Mr. 
Rxxb of Pennsylvania, Mr. Krxo, and Mr. Harris be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also insisted upon its amendments to the bill 
(H. R. 12316) entitled “An act to amend the Panama Canal 
act and other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other 
purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered 
that Mr. Ener, Mr. GREENE, and Mr. Watsu of Montana be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ATTITUDE OF UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU TOWARD EX-SERVICE 
MEN 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting a letter from a prominent citi- 
zen in my district in reference to a Veterans’ Bureau case. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I did not understand the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman asked to have a letter 
inserted. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What is the letter? 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is the review of a case before the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is an independent bureau of the Government, responsible 
not to the Interior Department, War Department, or any other 
department administered by a Cabinet officer, but responsible 
only to the President of the United States. It is patent that 
the President, with his enormous responsibilities and multi- 
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plicity of cares, can not give the sort of attention that is needed 
to this bureau, with the result that the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau does very much as it pleases. 

From nearly eight years of experience of presenting ex- 
service men's claims to the Veterans’ Bureau, I have come to 
this conclusion, namely, that the Veterans’ Bureau is mostly a 
military organization, officered and to a large extent manned 
by soldiers and ex-soldiers. The military personnel has not, 
however, been in sympathy with its former comrades who are 
unfortunate in health, but has, on the contrary, leaned over 
backward in its efforts to be a part of the Government. 

I have consulted many of my colleagues and find that they, 
too, have suffered the embarrassment of seeing claims delayed 
and denied, claims that needed quick and efficient treatment 
and also a touch of sympathetic treatment to prevent suffering, 
hardship, and even death. It is becoming common knowledge 
that the Veterans’ Bureau holds down its regional managers 
and medical officers, instructing them to fight cases where com- 
pensation is sought, oftentimes denying them on technicalities; 
that it continually seeks to cut down compensation to veterans 
by frequent examinations, which are almost without exception 
conducted in a far from sympathetic manner. In fact, to speak 
plainly, medical officers so frequently adopt a hard-boiled atti- 
tude toward broken-down claimants, seemingly wanting to 
scare them off. All this seems to be in an effort to save money 
and make a record of economy. The bureau is continually turn- 
ing back money into the Treasury that was appropriated by 
Congress to salvage and aid these men who were taken from 
all walks of life and thrown into the first line of defense, to 
take whatever might come to them. Not long ago nearly 
$70,000,000 was returned to the Treasury by this bureau, while 
ex-service men all over the country were living on charity or 
dependent on relatives, rather than longer fight for their claims, 
or, if they continued to fight, it got them nowhere. 

I believe in economy of government. But the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau is the last place, absolutely, that I would 
begin such economy, and I would look upon money saved by 
such methods as unworthy of the ideals of this country. Con- 
gress appropriates liberally for these ex-service men, and 
wants them taken care of liberally. But the money is not all 
used; the wishes of Congress in this regard are ignored, and 
ne iriser pleadings and representations seem not to be 

Just as one example of the many cases that have stirred 
me in my connection with the bureau, in defense of my con- 
stituents, I wish to record here correspondence between the 
Veterans’ Bureau and Dr. ©. O. Beardsley, of Ottawa, Ohio, 
concerning the claim of Julius C. Rothman, C-641456. There 
are also affidavits of witnesses, and it is here shown upon 
what flimsy grounds a decision of the bureau can sometimes 
be based, and how such a decision can be shown up by a com- 
petent physician: 

LABORATORY REPORT 
Name of patient, Mr. Julius Rothman, room No. 505. 
OTHER LABORATORY EXAMINATIONS 


Sputum: Microscopic examination shows hemolytic streptococcus 
and staphylococcus, f 
H. J. BALLINGER, M. D., Pathologist. 
S. M. C., Technician, 
Re: C-641458. 
Julius C. Rothman, deceased. 
STATE or ONIO, 
Putnam County, 88.: 

I, B. L. Griffiths, being first duly sworn depose and say that on 
October 30, 1926, I accompanied Mrs. Elizabeth Deck Goedde and 
Dr. C. O. Beardsley to Toledo, Ohio, and was present when they inter- 
viewed Dr. D. J. Clark, of Toledo, in regard to the claim of Julius C. 
Rothman, deceased. 

Doctor Clark stated that he was not. acquainted with Julius C. 
Rothmen, had never seen him, and had never treated him up until 
January 16, 1920, at 9.30 a, m., when he was called to see him at 
his place of residence at the Tompkins Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. Doctor 
Clark further stated that as soon as he saw the claimant, Julius C. 
Rothman, sitting in the hotel lobby, he saw that he was seriously 
ili, and took him to the Mercy Hospital in his own automobile, where 
the said Julius C. Rothman died January 17, 1920, at 5.30 a. m. 

Affiant further said that the said Dr. D. J. Clark further stated 
that he knew nothing about the history or the illness of the said 
Julius C, Rothman prior to January 16, 1920, at 9.30 a. m. 

B. L. Grirrires, 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence this 8th day 
of November, 1926, 
[SEAL] Fnoxa BRTXKMAxN, 


Yotery Public, 


1926 


Re: C-641,456, Julius C. Rothman, 
STATE oF OHIO, 
Putnam County, 88.: 

I, B. L. Griffiths, being first duly sworn, depose and say that on 
October 30, 1926, I accompanied Elizabeth Deck Goedde, the Red Cross 
worker, of Putnam County, Ohio, and Dr. C. O. Beardsley, of Ottawa, 
Ohio, to Toledo, Ohio, and was present when they interviewed Dr. L. D. 
Miller, of 620 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, in regard to the claim of 
Julius C. Rothman, deceased. 

I further state that after the said Dr. L. D. Miller consulted his 
records he stated that he had neither record nor recollection of ever 
having treated the said Julius C. Rothman, deceased. He said that since 
he (said Dr. L. D. Miller) returned from the Army, in 1919, he spe- 
clallzed in G. U. diseases and allowed no man to come in his consulta- 
tion office without making a card record, and he referred all other cases 
to other doctors. 

Ben L. GRIFFITHS. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence this 9th day of 
November, 1926. 

[swat] Fnoxa BRINKMAN, 

Notary Public. 


(Lawrence D. Miller, M. D., suites 8 and 9, Summit and Charry Market 
Building) 
TOLEDO, OHIO, October 11, 1926. 
Mary C. ROTHMAN, 
216 South Railroad Avenue, Ottawa, Ohio, 

Dran MADAM: I did not attend Julius C. Rothman. We have two 
other Doctor Millers in Toledo—Dr. L. A. Miller, Spitzer Building, and 
Dr. C. S. Miller, 2404 Cherry Street. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) 


— 


L. D. Mis, M. D. 


STATR or OHIO, 
Lucas County, 8s: 

I, Roland Nebulung, being first duly sworn, deposes and says that I 
am the day clerk at Hotel Tompkins; that I have knowledge of the fact 
that Julius C. Rothman was suffering with what appeared to me to be a 
bad cold. He had a hacking cough, and we told him here that he ought 
to go to a physician. He seemed to be doctoring himself. This condi- 
tion existed for some time before he went to the hospital, for at least 
one nronth, 

Affiant further states that he has no interest in this case whatsoever 
and is not related to claimant. 

ROLAND NEBULUNG. 

Before me, a notary public in and for Lucas County, Ohio, personally 
appeared Roland Nebulung and acknowledged the signing of this instru- 
ment as his free act and will and for the purpose set forth. É 

[SRAL.] H. C. HATCHER, 

Notary Publio. 

(My commission expires March 11, 1929.) 


Re: C: 641456, Julius Charles Rothman. 


State or OHIO, 
Lucas County, 88: 

I, Mrs. Sophia Thompkins, of 708 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio, being 
first duly sworn, depose and says: 

That she is the wife of Fred F. Tompkins, the owner and proprietor 
of Hotel Tompkins, located at 708 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

That she was well acquainted with Julius C. Rothman prior to his 
entering the service of the United States Army, and that he was in 
good health. She has personal knowledge of this from the fact that 
he lived at the said Tompkins Hotel several years before entering the 
service, and that after his discharge from the service of the United 
States Army, on January 7, 1919, he returned to the said Tompkins 
Hotel, where he lived up until he was removed to the Mercy Hospital 
on January 16, 1920, and died January 17, 1920. 

Affiant further says that she noticed that when Julius Charles Roth- 
man returned to the Tompkins Hotel in January, 1919, after he was 
discharged, that he was not in good health. He was thin, he was 
emaciated, and looked quite frail. He had flushed cheeks. He had a 
regular hacking cough, and at times a spell of bad coughing. It was 
very noticeable when passing through the halls when he was lying 
down in his room, but I also noticed it when he was in the lobby. 
This coughing continued from the time he returned from the Army until 
he was taken to the hospital. ; 

Affiant says she often suggested that he see a physician, but that he 
was of an uncomplaining nature, would not give up, would not allow 
her to do anything for him, but said that he would see a physician, 
and affiant says that it looked like tuberculosis. 

Affiant further states that she has no interest in this case what- 
soever and not related, 

Mrs. SOPHIA TOMPKINS. 
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Before me a notary public in and for Lucas County, Ohio, personally 
appeared Mrs. Sophia Tompkins and acknowledged the signing of this 
instrnment to be her own free will and act and for the purpose set 
forth. 

[seat] H. C. HATCHER, 

Notary Public, 


(My commission expires March 11, 1929.) 


TOLEDO, OHIO, October 30, 1926. 
This is to certify that I attended Mr. Julius C, Rothman January 
16, 9.30 a. m., to January 17, 1920, 5.30 a. m., and that he died from 
influenza pneumonia at 5.30 a. m. January 17, 1920. 


Dr. D. J. CLARK. 

(P. S.: This is all I know of this case.) 
Dr. D. J. C. 
STENOGRAPHER NOTB 

Please make four copies— 
One for the Red Cross office. 
One for Charles Thompson, Congressman elect. 
One for the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
One for Dr. C. O. Beardsley, the author. 


Reply to: F A B A, 9/9/26, Rothman, Julius C. (deceased), C-641456. 
Hon. F. T. Hrvzs, 
Director of United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
SUMMARY 


The evidence already in your hands, with your letter of September 
9, 1926, the within letters and affidayits have swept the foundation 
of contention from beneath the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau in this case. 

Lines 15, 16, and 17 are an admission that Doctor Clark says this 
was a case of tuberculosis. Doctor Clark’s statement attached says 
he knows nothing about this case prior to bis last few hours (20) 
of sickness. 

B. L. Griffiths, who interviewed Doctor Clark, makes an affidavit 
which is attached. 

Lines 10, 11, 12, and 13 give wrong date of death. Rothman died 
1 year and 10 days after discharge from Army, January 17, 1920. 

Dr. L. W. Miller, 620 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio, in a written 
statement denies ever treating Julius C. Rothman at any time. 

B. L. Griffith, who interviewed Dr. L. W. Miller, October 30, 1926, 
makes affidavit, which is attached. 

Julius C. Rothman made his home at the Tompkins Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio. He lived there before going to the Army and registered at the 
hotel the day after discharged, January 8, 1919. 

Mrs. S. Tompkins makes an afidavit of Rothman’s condition during 
the last year of residence at this hotel, copy attached. 

The clerk of the Tompkins Hotel knew Rothman and made affidavit, 
copy attached. 

Lines 19, 20, and 21, too much difference between Doctor Clark's 
examination and hospital record, which was made one hour later. See 
affidavit of B. L. Griffith, made following interview of Doctor Clark. 

Lines 24 and 25: Affidavits of C. O. Beardsley, M. D., are correct 
and stand for what they say. 

Lines 26, 27, and 28: You are making a broad statement, which 
is fully answered in the body of this letter and former affidavits, 

Lines 29, 30, and 31: Read letter of June 22, 1926, page 9. The 
paragraph referred to was a prophecy, and from the facts presented 
you should have made a diagnosis, in all of which you failed, and 
makes it necessary to upset your decision by additional evidence and 
by assistance of your medical director, Doctor Black, unknowingly. 

Lines 38 and 39: No bacteria report of pneumococcus was found. 

Lines 40, 41, and 42: Laboratory finding of hemolytic streptococcus 
by microscope is impossible (see Doctor Black's statement) and should 
have no value as evidence. We all admit Rothman died, and was a 
soldier, but deny that streptococcus infection can be called pneumonia. 
Staphylococcus not classified. Absence of pneumococcus eliminates 
pneumonia. Laboratory microscopical report wipes out laboratory 
diagnosis by Doctor Black. The sources of streptococcus hemolyticus 
are many. 

Lines 42, 43, and 44: Hemolytic streptococcus is virulent; no more 
so than tubercular bacteria. I can not agree with you that hemolytic 
streptococci caused more deaths in 1918 than any other cause, Lieut. 
Col. Arthur Dare, Medical Corps, United States Army, Chief Medical 
Service, United States General Hospital No. 14, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
report of cases of pneumonia associated with pneumococci in combi 
nation with streptococcus hemolyticus, 423 cases, 29 deaths, mortality 
6.3 per cent. 

Lines 45, 46, and 47: Doctor Clark's picture of veteran's condi- 
tion is anything but a classical description. See his record of case 


and compare with hospital record. 
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Lines 49 and 50: Terrific hemorrhage. See nurse's statement and 
hospital record. A solid engorgement of lungs as in pneumonia does not 
produce a bright-red hemorrhage; blood is dark, expecterations in small 
quantities, sputum is tenacious and difficult to expectorate; in pneu- 
monia this is known as prune-juice sputum, 

Lines 51 and 52: Hospital record is dependable; that expectoration 
of bright red blood occurred and quite freely, a positive indication of 
tuberculosis. 

Lines 61, 62, 63, and 64; Is correct and reaffirmed. 

Lines 64, 65, and 66: The investigation was very elementary and 
fails to read truthfully, 

Lines 67, 68, and 69: Do you require a falsehood to satisfy your 
imagination? No sputum examination was made to find tubercular 
bacteria to determine disease, A good clinical examination was made 
and was believed sufficient. 

Lines 71 to 77, inclusive: Doctor Clark called 20 hours before death; 
did not know Veteran Rothman before; diagnosed case, put him in his 
automobile, and took him to Mercy Hospital in less than one hour. 
(See B. L. Griffith's affidavit and Doctor Clark’s letter attached, calling 
it pneumonia.) Your Doctor Black would laugh at laboratory findings 
as a determined examination for pneumonia. 

Lines 78, 79, and 80: Death certificates may say anything to pass the 
requirements. 

Lines 81 and 82: Show a wonderful lapse of memory and no record. 

Lines 84 and 89, inclusive: A perusal of all evidence presented to 
date by you does not agree with findings from any source and does not 
fit into history of Rothman; affidavits, hospital record, clinical exami- 
nation, duration of sickness, or laboratory microscopical findings, but 
does agree with lines 15, 16, and 17 of your letter of September 9, 
1926. z 

Please review my letter of June 22, 1926, in connection with this as 
a matter ef evidence. 

C. O. Branbster, M. D. 


— 


OTTAWA, OHIO, November 13, 1926. 
Hon. F. T. HINES, 
Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Reply to F. A. B. A., September 9, 1926. Julius C. Rothman, deceased. 
C-641456. 
CONTENTIONS AND DISCUSSION 


I accept your interpretation of the advisory group in a gracious 
spirit, and grant you sympathy and charity in your analysis of my 
contentions in a letter of June 22, 1926. 

This case of Julius C. Rothman was bronght to your attention by my 
affidavits, bis hospital record, and death certificate, the latter made by 
Dr. D. J. Clark, as prima facia evidence. 

A death certificate may say anything that the physiclan may write 
in it, whether it is imaginary or a fact, Just sufficient to pass the vital- 
statistics censor, as in this case, and should have no weight in the 
determination, 

In the third paragraph of your letter, lines 15, 16, and 17, you make 
an admission that the evidence introduced to support the contention 
that the cause of death was pulmonary tuberculosis consists of af- 
davits by laymen, by Doctor Clark, and myself.“ Thanks for this kind 
admission, and by this admission you have lost the foundation upon 
which you base all objections. Having been driven to quarters by my 
letter, the adoption of a panacea (or passing the buck) to a strepto- 
coccus hemolytic and a staphylococcus as the cause of death, totally 
ignoring the pneumococcus and piffers bacillus. What an absurd 
proof of pneumonia, especially pleural pneumonia. The pneumococcus 
must be held responsible for the causation of most cases of both lobar 
and lobular pneumonia, but not for a number of other pathologic proc- 
esses and conditions. Among the most common of these are inflamma- 
tions of the pleura, pericardium, endocardium, and meninges, as will be 
pointed out. 

Both streptococel and staphylococci are capable by themselves of pro- 
voking pneumonic processes of the lobular type, and when found with 
the pneumococcus they may be regarded as taking some part in pro- 
ducing the observed pathogenic effect. 

The history of streptococcus infection was studied at Camp Custer 
by Blanton, Burhans, and Hunter, and published in the Journal 
American Medical Association, May 24, 1919, 72, No. 21, page 1520. 
The streptococcl manifested themselves uniformly as secondary in- 
vaders im mixed infection, and as secondary infectors more often 
than any other microbe, The streptococel have a baneful influence 
upon a number of maladies, notably upon the last stage of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, in which they involve healthy tissues adjacent to tubercu- 
losis area, and predisposed to hemorrhages. The staphylococcus is 
found in suppurative inflammations of all parts of the human body, as 
well as the streptococcus, 

It has been demonstrated that the streptococci! are not of uncom- 
mon finding in the tonsils and teeth of apparently healthy individuals, 
as well as those suffering from systemic infections and toxwemias, 
It is important to determine whether the acute respiratory infections 
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are the result of infection from the patient's own organism, or by a 
more virulent strain from some other individual. This problem is 
thoroughly covered by Davis, Journal American Medical Association, 
February 1. 1919, 72, No, 5, page 320, who considers it reasonable 
that individuals are being infected, from time to time with their own 
streptococci, especially following the infectious diseases, and by this 
process the streptococcus becomes more and more virulent and aggres- 
sive, reaching a point ultimately at which the small dose contained in 
infected droplets, or other vehicles, are sufficient to transmit the 
disease to a normal person. The relation of streptococcus hemolyticus 
has been studied by Blake, who believes that the widespread strep- 
tococeus infections have been due to invasions of virulent streptococci 
in individuals rendered susceptible by predisposing diseases, either 
direct or indirect, and that autogenous infection had played its role 
in the production of these streptococcus infections. In addition te 
their conspicuous rôle as initiators of very diverse pathologic conditions. 
Streptococci are present in mixed infections and secondary infections 
more often than any other microbe; that is to say, they have a tend- 
ency to follow in the wake of, and act as accomplices to other path- 
ologic organisms. From the foregoing information you have learned 
that the streptococcus hemolytic is virulent all within itself, and 
does not require a background of any special disease to assist it in 
its destructive nature against life, as it is destructive within itself. 

In diseases which weaken the resistance due to the primary specific 
infections agents are followed by the invasion of the tissues by strep- 
tococei. The streptococcus invasion of the lung tissue is common in pul- 
monary tuberculosis as a secondary infection, 

Postoperative hemolytic streptococeus wound infections and their 
relation to hemolytic streptococcus carriers among the operating per- 
sonnel. F. L. Meleney and F. A. Stevens, New York, found upon 
examination of the operating-room staff the fact that 33 per cent of 
these persons harbored hemolytic streptococcus in their throats and 
one of the instrument nurses carried it in her nose. The evidence was 
very strong that one case of postoperative hemolytic streptococcus 
wound infection was caused by transfer of the organism from nose of 
nurse to the wound at the time of operation. (Journal American Medi- 
eal Association, p. 1591, November 6, 1926.) 

The syndromes of all chronic diseases are made unrecognizable by 
acute Infections from any bacterial source, similating one disease with 
another. Such is true of chronic tuberculosis infected by pitrers 
bacilli, makes the symptoms complex, likewise when infected by pneu- 
mococcus, which is remarkably frequent, the case becomes concomitant 
or secondary pneumonic infection. In like manner any bacterial in- 
fection becomes a secondary infection to the original and more particular 
to a chronic condition. 

Experiences are not limited to those I have mentioned, but others 
from Pasteur, 1878, Hericourt and Richets in 1888, Marmoreke in 
1895, Van Develble in 1896, on through Weaver and Tunnicliff in 1911 
to Dick in 1925. I wish to quote from your medical director, Dr. B. W. 
Black, in answer to the following questions: 

First. What do you understand by a pathological report as follows: 
Sputum-microscopical examination shows hemolytic streptococcus and 
staphylococcus? 

Answer, You are advised that the hemolytic streptococcus and 
staphylococcus can not be classified by microscopical examination 
alone. It is necessary to resort to these cultural examinations before 
one may definitely classify the organism as hemolytic streptococcus. 
With regard to the staphylococcus it is the desire to inform you that 
this organism must also be ciassified by cultural means. (Then the 
Mercy Hospital technician at Toledo, Ohio, in his laboratory report, 
has made a statement which he can not sustain by his microscopic 
examination of this case.) 

Second. Will you name the disease contributing to the above? 

Answer. Desire to inform you that hemolytic streptococci and 
staphylococci may be found in the normal sputa, and their presence 
does not necessarily imply disease, 

Third. Give me etiology and prognosis on first question. 

Answer, You are advised that it is impossible to give etiology and 
prognosis unless a disease entity is first established. (No disease 
entity being established by the hospital laboratory in this case, and 
normal sputa couid contain the bacteria as found. Therefore, the 
pathological microscopical examination of sputa was of no yalue in 
this case.) 

Fourth. Do you think a positive determination can be made by the 
pathology of the first question? 

Answer. The last question is not clear. (True, it is impossible to 
give etiology and prognosis unless a disease entity is first established, 
which is not scientifically done in this case by neglecting to cultivate 
the sputa upon blood-arger plate and definitely determine the bacteria 
of entity, thereby determining the disease by bacterial finding, which 
was not done in this case.) 

TOLEDO, OHIO, November II, 1926. 
C. O. Bearpsier, M, D., Ottawa, Ohio. 7 

Dran Docrog: Pardon the delay. It is possible to bave hemolytic 
streptococcus in the sputum without any disease. Then again you may 
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find it in grippe, sore throat, and in hemolytic streptococcus pneumonia. 
You could not determine this by microscopic examination alone, how- 
ever, but it is necessary to culture it on blood media. 
Hoping this answers your question, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
H. J. BOLLINGER, 
2164 Michigan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


The above is the pathologist of the Mercy Hospital, Toledo, Ohio, 
and the individual who made the microscopical findings of strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus and staphylococcus in the sputum of Julius C. Roth- 
man, and who gave it as his final conclusion that it was a case of 
pneumonia, 

And on the date of this letter, November 11, 1926, has made a 
written statement, as given above, contradicting his first statement, by 
saying it could not be found by microscope, thus invalidating hig evi- 
dence as given to be worthless. 

And the death certificate made by Doctor Clark was only a matter 
of a guess, and if depending upon this pathological examination, which 
is a contradiction, and the mixture of a guess and a contradiction 
does not make a fact, and both are worthless as evidence. 

I wish to thank Dr. B. W. Black for his courtesy and compliment 
him upon his learning and ask that he review the hospital record and 
laboratory report of Julius C. Rothman, and make practical use of 
his answers. 

Dr. H. J. Bollinger, pathologist of Mercy Hospital, Toledo, Ohio, 
statement attached. The pathologist who made laboratory report of 
Inlius C. Rothman’s condition says that hemolytic streptococcus is 
found in sputum without disease and can not be determined by 
microscopical examination, which contradicts the laboratory report 
in every particular, This report has no yalue in this case as a solu- 
tion of condition present at any time during the life of patient or 
afterwards, and should not have any weight in this or any other case. 

You can find the streptococcus hemolytic located in the tonsils, teeth, 
otitis media, suppurative meningitis, suppurative pelvle peritonitis, 
erysipelas, puerperal fever, scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, bronchial 
pneumonia, lobar pneumonia, as well as in tuberculosis and an endless 
number of other diseases. 

It is necessary to make a culture of sputa on blood-argar plates 
to classify the streptococcus, also the staphylococcus. The strep- 
tococci are spherical but differ from those of the latter organism in 
being usually united in long or short chains; under certain condi- 
tions are aggregated in heaps or masses. The microscope can detect 
the streptococci after staining. The streptococci are not motile, do 
not possess flagella and do not form spores. The hemolytic strep- 
tococci are characterized by a sharp clear zone around a colony, after 
cultivating, known as Jacking. From the Mercy Hospital report you 
passed to a final conclusion that Julius C. Rothman's condition (lines 
73 and 74 of your letter of September 9, 1926) was correctly diagnosed 
as a virulent pleural pneumonia with the additional infection of 
streptococcus hemolyticus microscopically found. (Proven impossible 
by Doctor Black.) 

You offer no evidence of any pneumococcus or piffers bacteria as 
being present at any time, and only from the death certificate have you 
any evidence of pneumonia, and this may be as much a blunder as the 
laboratory findings of hemolytic streptococcus with a microscope. 
Further, in this ease of Julius C. Rothman there is no telling the 
source of the sputum examined, from what patient, person, or nurse 
the sputum, urine, stool, or suppuration this specimen originated, as 
any person in the presence of Julius C. Rothman could be a carrier and 
would communicate the streptococcus by coughing, sneezing, speaking, 
whispering, crying, forced breathing, or from foodstuff or dishes, ete., 
as mentioned in last paragraph on page 2 of this letter. Not only 
these, but the injection of antipneumococeus serum (which contains 
pneumococeus, streptococcus, staphylococcus baccillus as a polevilant 
vaccine), which was given Julius C. Rothman hypodermically as 
principal treatment without typing the pneumococei is a flagrant 
blunder and proof of lack of knowledge of this case at hand. 

Tangemeister, in his experiments with antistreptococcus serum, 
delieves the serum acts specifically, but that it is not antitoxic, but 
increases the number of streptococcus by destroying the immune bodies, 
allowing the streptococcus to become very virulent. 

Serum treatment was used in this case. (See hospital record.) 

Cole and his fellow workers at the Rockefeller Institute: No effective 
serum of pneumococci II-III-IV type has been obtained to date, 
Before the serum can be used in treatment of patient the type of 
infecting organism must be determined (which was not done in Roth- 
man’s case; no pneumococci found or typing made). Antipneumococci 
serum is not antitoxic (Sherman's Manual of Vaccine Theraphy). In 
the use of antipneumococei serum in this case without the above knowl- 
edge caused more alarming conditions and possibly a fatality. 

The injection of serum of an animal into an animal of a different 
specia is always followed by the appearance of a hemolyzing sub- 
stance, This substance is specific, that is, it dissolves the hemo- 


globin out of the red corpuscles of the specia from which the injected 
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blood was derived, and is without action upon the corpuscles of other 
animals. The guinea pig inoculated with rabbit's blood becomes hemo- 
lytic for red corpuscles of the rabbit. (Ehrlich.) 

With all of these opportunities of secondary infection of an already 
diseased and debilitated body, a death would be no surprise, 

I am not a stranger to the fact that the streptococcus infection of 
the Jungs causes an inflammatory congestion, and carries many of the 
symptoms of a pneumonia, but its provings are not of pnevmonic 
origin, The streptococcus needs no assistance to be virulent. Line 
77 of your letter of September 9, 1926: “And he spent the next 20 
hours as a typical pneumonia case,” and no report of pneumococcus 
being found. This looks like trying to ride two horses at the same 
time and each going in opposite directions. Line 49 to line 60 of your 
letter of September 9, 1926, does not dispute the nurse's affidavit, but 
more strongly confirms her statement of a terrific hemorrhage and the 
expectorating of bright red blood. Lines 19, 20, and 21 of your letter 
of September 9, 1926, says, Doctor Clark first visited the veteran; 
he found him apparently in an alarming condition, with high tempera- 
ture and cyanosis." Would you believe a cyanosized patient whose 
blood is loaded with carbonic-acid gas as in cyanosis due to conges- 
tion of lungs could expectorate a bright red blood? No; not in this 
day of thinking. 

The nurse Was a constant attendant and made frequent notations 
of facts unprejudiced by anyone. 

Line 68 of your letter of September 9, 1926, to determine requires 
a sputum examination and a finding of cocci and their identification 
before a positive diagnosis is made and the name of the disease can 
be determined, which was not done in this case for either la grippe, 
pneumonia, or tuberculosis, 

Not to be impartial and having no personal interest for more than 
what Is right and consistent I am constrained to accept the evidence 
of laymen in preference to the diagnosis which you report as a matter 
of record. This looks a good deal like a Bible story, When Jacob's 
mother deceived his father by stripping gloves made of kid skin over 
Jacob's arms. Jacob went to his father and received his blessing, 
which was meant for his brother Esau. And when the error was found 
out his father said it was too late to change the record, as it had 
been so recorded in Heaven. 

Individually, I am glad that I live in the United States of America, 
and proud am I of her flag, form of government, and people, and 
in the language of Abraham Lincoln, in 1861, to the slave States, 
“You have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy the constitutional 
rights of man, while I have the most solemn one to preserve, protect, 
and defend.” 

Lines 27 and 28 of your letter of September 9, 1926. My affi- 
davits stand for what they say. Read them. You have made an 
effort to bolster up your side of the case by sending out a repre- 
sentative who is well known by some of our townsmen, who were 
associated with him in a training camp in Alabama, to admit of com- 
ment. To bolster up means trust no person but form an opinion 
through a channel of least resistance; just pass the buck. The sol- 
dier may die soon; then all will be ended. 

Lines 42-45 of your letter of September 9, 1926: I admit the 
virulence of the streptococcus hemolyticus as a secondary infection, 
us found in the laboratory record, but which will not allow you to 
call it pneumonia in the absence of pneumococeus. The strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus are classified after the 24 hours’ incubation. 
The colonies are marked by being encircled by a clear area where 
the corpuscles have laked and the hemoglobin has been appropriated. 
The extent of this lake area can not be considered as of value in 
relation to a qualititative determination. 

The pneumococeus are surrounded by an opaque area, and upon 
examination may show a greater abundance of pneumococcus than 
streptococcus, 

Medical history fails to report all cases as dying of streptococci 
infection, but a large per cent (45) do die. 

Pneumococel are found in the blood within six hours after intro- 
duction, and empyema, pericarditis, and other complications may follow 
rapidly. In any given instance it may be impossible to determine the 
precise sequence of events. The exact determination of virulence of a 
bacterial strain is limited by the fact that virulence for one specia 
does not necessarily correspond with the virulence for another, as in 
pneumonia, in which four types have been made. In type 1 the mor- 
tality is 25 per cent. Type 2, 32 per cent. Type 3, 45 per cent. 
Type 4, 16 per cent. Within these classifications no soluble toxin 
secreted by the cell during life has yet been demonstrated, but by the 
disintegration of the cell body, however, by freezing and grinding, by 
the action of bile salts, or by autolysis yields a solution possessing 
hemolytic and actual toxic properties, but little is known of the toxie 
substance. The agglutinative reaction has been of practical value in 
identifying the types of pneumococci. No excuse should be offered 
for passing the buck in negligence of a laboratory technician in not 
finding and reporting ibe presence of pneumococci in this case, as 
it is well known that 95 per cent of cases of pneumonia are due to 
pneumococci, It was not found and therefore could not be reported 
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as a fact in the ease of Julius Charles Rothman; all of which would 
cause a bacteriologist to doubt the entire laboratory diagnosis as re- 
ported in this case. 

In line 84 of your letter of September 9, 1926, you call me to 
account for using “plura,” a stenographic error in spelling“ pleura.” 
Why should I not speak of this form when you accept the death certifi- 
cate as evidence, and it is not supported by laboratory report from 
Mercy Hospital, at Toledo, Ohio, as to finding any pneumococci or an 
effusion in the pleural cavity, and above all the failure to report and 
lanceonating pain with every breath in the nurse’s hospital record. 

Line 49 of your letter of September 9, 1926, read: Nurse's report of 
frequent spitting of bright red blood and a terrific hemorrhage; the 
medical profession know this to be hemoptysis. 

In pneumonia the lungs become solid, due to an inflammatory en- 
gorgement, and at autopsies, we find the lung tissues cut like liver. The 
hemorrhage from solid congested lungs is not rapid or excessive, the 
blood being squeezed or osmosed into bronchial tubes, carried to throat 
by cillia, causing a cough and expectoration of tenacious sputum 
stained with blood. These hemorrhages in pneumonia are known as red 
hepatization, the blood is dark and in small quantities. Hemorrhage 
in la grippe is nearly always nasal or epistaxis. 

In line 20 of your letter of September 9, 1926: Pulse rate, as re- 
ported by Doctor Clark a short time before entering the hospital 
with Julius C. Rothman,-was 140, temperature 104, See nurse's first 
record at 9.45 a. m., pulse 124, after an automobile ride and some 
walking, It is more than likely that Doctor Clark misread his ther- 
mometer, as the nurse's next temperature report was still below the 
Doctor's. 

Line 81 and 82 of your letter of September 9, 1926, shows a lapse 
of memory in the doctor, and more than likely no clinical record was 
kept. 

Line 67 and 68 of your letter of September 9, 1926: To make a 
determining examination the micrococcus organism must be found, 
which was not done by the Mercy Hospital technician, so a determining 
diagnosis of the case of Julius C. Rothman was not made. 

Lines 73 and 74 of your letter of September 9, 1926: In trying to 
introduce a virulent type of pneumonia without findings, with the addi- 
tional infection of streptococcus hemolyticus and staphylococcus, why 
not call it tuberculosis with the additional infection of streptococcus 
hemolyticus and staphylococcus, or again call it a virulent streptococcus 
hemolyticus and staphylococcus infection? 

Line 85 of your letter of September 9, 1926: It is impossible to 
overcome all of the foregoing, for the want of definite evidence to de- 
termine is wanting, in all evidence produced to date. 

The duration of la grippe with pleural pneumonia is 7 to 16 days, 
a much longer period than that of streptococcus hemolytic before a 
crisis occurs, while that of tuberculosis is from a few months to years. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association 74, No. 9, February 
28, page 1920: “In influenza complications, Small and Stangl studied 
the first series of the bacteria; influenza was recovered in 100 per 
cent, pneumococcus in 72.7 per cent, and hemolyticus streptococcus 
in 9.1 per cent.“ 

Lines 29, 30, 31 of your letter of September 9, 1926: Please read 
this paragraph again and see if it is not a prophecy and not an 
assumption by leaving the subject discussed to your good judgment. 

Lines 61 to 66, inclusive, of your letter of September 9, 1926: From 
the foregoing evidence I still maintain from my clinical examination 
that Veteran Julius C. Rothman died of pulmonary tuberculosis con- 
tracted in the service, that he died at the Mercy Hospital, in Toledo, 
Ohio, 1 year and 10 days after the date of his discharge, January 17, 
1920. 

It is admitted from a standpoint of clinical medicine that the most 
important microscopic object for which search is made is the tubercu- 
losis bacillus, which has an acid-fast property requiring special stain 
technic, which is regularly employed and no errors occur. The bacillus 
of influenza is usually in great number in the nasal secretions of true 
influenza and easily identified, but not found in ordinary short attacks 
of prostration accompanied by corlza. 

Line 18 of your letter of September 9, 1926, says a Doctor Miller 
treated Julius C. Rothman prior to Doctor Clark; for how long and 
for what is not stated. Thanks. See Doctor Miller's letter attached 
denying the same; also see B. L. Griffith’s affidavit, attached, on inter- 
view of Doctor Miller. 

I have given considerable space to the pneumonia and additional infee- 
tions side of this case and have pointed out many points for considera- 
tion Which will not bear investigation, as well as many fallacies and 
poor medical knowledge, which makes this case look more like fiction 
than scientific truths. I will conclude this discussion by reviewing the 
evidence that favors the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis, 

Tuberculosis is not a spontaneous disease, but exists for a consider- 
able period of time. As in this case, its activity and effect was being 
demonstrated long before the first week in October, 1919, when I made 
my clinical examination. In many cases it exists in a latent state 


before characteristic local or constitutional symptoms appear which 
may develop suddenly and proceed to an early termination, as in this 
case, an infection of streptococci may have hastened death. 
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An inherited form of tuberculosis develops in early childhood, In 
this case it developed soon after being discharged from the service, It 
was not acquired for compensation, not for the fun of having a disease, 
as no compensation was asked for during his life, and playing with 
the tools of death was not his ambition, 

His temperature in October, 1919, was a marked symptom. (See my 
affidavit.) High temperatures are due to the action of some toxins 
on the nervous centers formed by bacilii. In this case I believe the 
tubercular bacilli had a firm hold on him from my clinical examination, 
but was not determined by sputum examination, Pain in chest, not 
lancelating, a marked symptom, upon coughing. Of this he had plenty. 
As tuberculosis advances all signs and symptoms of constitutional im- 
pairment become evident. (Review my affidavits.) 

Read the affidavit of Mrs. Tompkins, landlady of the hotel in which 
he resided before and after the war. Read the affidavit of the hotel 
clerk, 

His emaciation was profound, heart action accelerated, respiration 
increased, accompanied with dyspnoca and cyanosis; stomach often 
intolerant of food, as in this case; late stage insomnia, loss of mental 
power, and often delirium appears before death unless some intercur- 
rent complication takes hold, as in this case, additional infection of 
streptococcus hemolyticus is claimed by the laboratory report, and 
hastens the fatal termination. Pirexia is usually marked in the last 
stage, 105° to 106° often reached, Pulse 120 to 140. Respiration 
very rapid, as a rule, between 30 to 60 per minute. Cough is perma- 
nent, as in this case, when I examined him, and recognized by Inymen, 
coworkers, and hotel people. (Read their affidavits.) Hemopthises 
occasionally and of bright red blood. (Read=nurse's affidavit and hos- 
pital record.) Only when the meinges are involved do we expect 
delerium. My clinical examination was made over three months before 
death of Julius C. Rothman. Lagrippe and pneumonia do not last 
this long, but tuberculosis will last much longer than three months, 
even years, 5 

I purposely wish to introduce here the subject, staphylococcus, for 
reasons you will see—that staphylococcus infections are not uncommon 
after serious diseases and more frequently found in those afflicted 
with chronic processes. There is an infection whose predisposing in- 
fluence predominates all others. I refer to tuberculosis, The lesions 
caused by it are often overlooked during life, but are found at autopsies 
and given as a cause of death staphylococcus infection. The pulmonary 
symptoms and cachexia have been attributed to the staphylococcus 
alone, until after an autopsy and tuberculosis evidence produced. 

No autopsy of Julius C. Rothman was made, even after his short 
sojourn of 20 hours in Mercy Hospital, where all the opportunities and 
privileges were at hand, not even a possible objector present, to learn 
the exact cause of death. I can imagine I hear the M. D. at the 
hospital say, “He is dead and an autopsy will do him no good, so we 
will pass the buck.’ Many doctors have treated patients for a sup- 
posed disease and later, often too late, waken up to the fact that they 
were wrong. I protest against the tendency of attaching undue impor- 
tance to laboratory examinations, which result in weakening of clinical 
acumen, Too many laboratories furnish systematically positive or sus- 
pected reactions because they think that an interpretation will be 
more agreeable to the physician. 

I am not an enemy of scientific progress, merely desire the con- 
tinuance of clinical methods of examination to show a little self- 
knowledge and not depend upon the roentgenologist, chemist, microbi- 
ologist, and the pathologic anatomist to furnish a ready-made diagnosis, 
I believe in consulting the scientific collaborators upon doubtful diug- 
nosis or confirm a grave decision, but the information must fit into a 
thorough clinical examination or it has no value. 

While a great many laboratories do reliable work, many do not, 
due to incompetent personnel and poor equipment. The public has 
come to rely on a diagnosis based on laboratory examination, but of late 
their errors are attracting attention. 

Lines 10, 11, 12, and 13 of your letter of September 9, 1926: This 
veteran was discharged from service January 7, 1919, registered at 
his hotel, Thompkins, Toledo, Ohio, January 8, 1919; he died January 
17, 1920, having been in the hospital only about 20 hours. During 
all this time he never presented any claim for disability benefits. If 
you could hear the soldiers talk, you would never allow these words 
to pass your lips or pen them against a veteran dead or alive. He 
has too often been insulted by being accused of being a gold bricker 
by the examiners, and he thinks what are his losses is the Govern- 
ment's gain, which increases the funds to support the regiments of 
people connected with this department regardless of quality, that a 
few favored veterans may receive a pittance. j 

I will answer lines 10, 11, 12, and 13 in the words of hbis foster 
mother : 

First. That Julius C. Rothman was afraid to ask for compensation 
for fear of exposing his condition unnecessarily, lest he be discharged 
by his employer, and as a bread winner be compelled to ask alms or 
go to the poorhouse. 

Second. The time lost in establishing his case would be indefinite, 
and charity or death would come to him first, or before he could run 
the line of red tape to satisfy all. 
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Third, His inability to carry his life insurance should be corrobora- 
tive evidence enough to satisfy the Government of his poverty. 

I must admit that the foregoing answers are too practical to be 
denied. 

In conclusion, permit me to ask a question which I look to be adver- 
tised in capital letters all over this land: How many United States 
Army war veterans are living in almshouses, Upon the charity of rela- 
tives, and confined in prisons for stealing in preference to starving, 
feeble-minded homes, and institutions, all due to unnecessary passing 
the buck and accepting fiction for facts. 

I have written this letter to the Veterans’ Bureau and to no par- 
ticular individual, as it may seem in using the pronoun “you.” - 

C. O. Bearpsitey, M. D. 


INSURING DEPOSITORS IN BANKS 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by haying the bill which I intro- 
duced on the first day of this session of Congress II. R. 14921— 
printed in the Rxconb. This is a bill for the purpose of insuring 
depositors in member banks of the Federal reserve system 
against loss, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks by printing a bill in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks, I insert the following: 


In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 11, 1926. 

Mr. Bnaxp of Georgia introduced the following bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed: 

A Bill (H. R. 14921) to amend section 7 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, for the purpose of insuring depositors in member banks 
of the Federal reserve system against loss. 

Be it cnacted, cté., That section 7 of the Federal reserve act, as 
amended, is anrended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) That for the purpose of insuring depositors in banks 
of the Federal reserve system against loss through bank failures there 
is hereby established in the Treasury a special fund to be known 
us the depositors’ guaranty fund and to be available for direct expendi- 
ture by the Federal Reserve Board as provided in subdivisions (e), 
(f), and (h). 

“(b) For the purpose of establishing the depositors’ guaranty fund 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not in excess of 
$50,000,000. Such sum when appropriated shall be advanced by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to such fund. Thereafter such Secretary 
shall advance to such fund, from time to time and within the appro- 
priations therefor, amounts sufficient to maintain such fund at not 
below $25,000,000. 

„(e) After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have 
been paid or provided for the stockholders shall be entitled to receive 
an annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. After the aforesaid dividend claims 
have been fully met the net earnings shall be paid into the depositors’ 
guaranty fund, except that (1) the whole of such net earnings shall 
be paid into a surplus fund until it shall amount to 100 per cent 
of the subscribed capital stock of such bank, and thereafter 10 per 
cent of such net earnings shall be paid into such surplus fund, and 
(2) any such net earnings in excess of amounts necessary to maintain 
the depositors’ guaranty fund at $75,000,000, and to establish and 
maintain such surplus fund, shall be paid to the United States as a 
franchise tax. 

“(dy Any money paid to the United States under subdivision (e) 
as a franchise tax shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be used to supplement the gold reserve held against out- 
standing United States notes, or applied to the reduction of the 
outstanding bonded indebtedness of the United States under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by such Secretary. 

“(e) Whenever & member bank of the Federal reserve system (ex- 
cept a bank the depositors of which are entitled to the benefits of 
a State law providing for a financial plan to insure bank depositors 
against loss) is dissolved or placed in the hands of a receiver or 
liquidating agent, the Federal Reserve Board shall estimate, as soon 
as is practicable, whether the assets of such bank, together with such 
amounts as may be realized by enforcing the liabilities of the share- 
holders, officers, and directors thereof, will be sufficient to discharge 
such bank's obligations to depositors. Upon the basis of such esti- 
mate, the board shall make payments to such depositors, from the de- 
positors’ guaranty fund, of amounts which, {n the opinion of the board, 
will not be realized for the benefit of such depositors from such sources, 
When depositors’ claims not satisfied by payments from the depositors’ 
guaranty fund have been paid, such fund shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement, for payments made under authority of this subdivision, 
from any assets of such bank (including amounts realized by enforc- 
ing the liabilities of shareholders, officers, and directors), having, 
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among the creditors of such bank, the same order of preference the de- 
positors would have had if they had received no payments from such fund. 

“(f) If upon final settlement of the affairs of any such bank the 
assets, together with such amounts as may be realized by enforcing 
the liabilities of the shareholders, officers, and directors thereof and 
amounts paid from the depositors’ guaranty fund under subdivision 
(e), are insufficient to discharge such bank's obligations to depositors, 
the Federal Reserve Board shall pay to such depositors from the de- 
positors’ guaranty fund such amounts as may be necessary to make 
up the deficiency. 

“(g) All payments from the depositors’ guaranty fund shall be made 
upon proof satisfactory to the Federal Reserve Board, under such 
regulations as it may prescribe. 

“(h) The Federal Reserve Board, in administering the provisions 
of this section, is authorized (1) to make such regulations as are 
necessary to execute the functions vested in it thereby, and (2) te 
make such expenditures from the depositors’ guaranty fund (inelud- 
ing expenditures for personal service at the seat of the government and 
elsewhere) as may be necessary efficiently to execute such functions. 

“(1) Should a Federal reserve bank be dissolved or go into liquida- 
tion, any surplus remaining, after the payment of all debts, dividend 
requirements as hereinbefore provided, and the par value of the stock, 
shall be pald into the depositors’ guaranty fund. 

“(j) Federal reserve banks, including the capital stock and surplus 
therein and the income derived therefrom, shall be exempt from Fe¢- 
eral, State, and local taxation, except taxes upon rea} estate.“ 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
: short article on farm relief by a prominent citizen of my 

tate, l 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on farm relief, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? Is 
this a newspaper article? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. It is by a farmer of my State 
and also published in my home paper, 

Mr. TILSON. But it is from a newspaper? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Yes, sir; in my county, by 
an aera farmer discussing farm relief and is a very brief 
article. 

Mr. TILSON. It has not been a recent practice of the 
House, as I recall, to permit extended newspaper articles, 
editorials, and so forth, to go in the Recorp. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. It is not an editorial, but by 
a prominent farmer discussing farm relief, and as it is very 
short I hope there will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Rxconb, I insert the follow- 
ing article on farm relief: 


FARM RELIEF 


The Henry County DEMOCRAT : 

Hot air furiously spouting from political and quite a few other blow- 
holes, as to the method and means for this relief, and generally the 
spouts are at random or wide of the mark. 

If farmers could shed old party prejudice and immunize themselves 
against propaganda, they could get together and rout the negroes from 
their woodpile. 

We howl about local taxes and freight rates. Why? When it is a 
mere drop in the bucket compared with our indirect tax that is collected 
on every pound and bushel we sell and every item whatsoever that we 
buy. 

There is a 30 per cent tariff on iron and steel. Railroads use im- 
mense amounts of it, and they must get the high cost of material out 
of freight rates or else go out of business. Farmers also use great 
quantities of iron and steel in implements, fencing, and roofing, and its 
price is almost prohibitive under present farm incomes. Hence farm 
buildings and fences are fast going to rack and ruin and merchants 
lose the sale and profits on these commodities. 

It is not so much the low price of what we sell as it is the high 
price of what we buy that is responsible for bankruptcy and trustee 
sales. 

It is beyond me how farmers can be hoodwinked by a 42-cent tariff 
on wheat when they must sell at the European price, less freights and 
commissions, 

Not one farmer out of a hundred seems to realize why steel and other 
protected industries are piling up billions while agriculture is going 
bankrupt; that the big interests are seating their tools in Congress by 
the use of astounding sums of money. Nor that the Coolidge Cabinet 
is made up of millionaires and multimillionaires. That the, proposed 
pro rata rebate of covered income would amount to stupendous sums 
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for the big wigs who do not need It. A few dollars or cents to ordinary 
mortals and not a cent to one farmer in a thousand. 
When the farmer goes down financially, soon or later all other busi- 
ness is sure to suffer, You think it out. 
Ina. J. MARSH, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was presented to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, 
who also informed the House that the President did on the 
following dates approve bills of the following titles: 

On December 11, 1926: 

H. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8 of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stats. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisi- 
tion of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of 
navigable rivers"; ‘ 

H. R. 10547. An act to require the filing of an affidavit by 
certain officers of the United States; 

H. R. 10739. An act to prevent purchase and sale of public 
office; and 

H. R. 8128. An act to punish counterfeiting, altering, or utter- 
ing of Government transportation requests. 

On December 14, 1926: 

H. R. 6466. An act for the relief of Edward C. Roser. 

On December 15, 1926: 

H. R. 11119. An act to alter the personnel of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State on 
matters concerning the Department of State, required by cer- 
tain provisions of law enumerated iu the report. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue Warre House, December 15, 1926. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 14827. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 14827. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 14827, with Mr. MICHENER in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. The Clerk will report the bill by title. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose 
yesterday there was pending a point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] against certain 
language contained in the appropriation bill. I have made 
some further investigation of that subject, including the merits 
of the question involved, which I have discussed with Mr. 
Smith, the general manager of the Alaskan Railroad, and he 
has urged very strongly the necessity of the language. I also 
studied the statute to which I hurriedly called the attention of 
the Chair yesterday. and especially one provision which I 
urged the authority given to make contracts with other car- 
riers. On further consideration it appears quite possible that 
that language has reference to a division of charges, and so 
forth, rather than to the operation of water lines. Therefore 
I am willing to concede that the point of order is good if it 
is insisted upon by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts referred to conditions 
in Alaska, and he knows the capacity of the management of 
the railroad and their good judgment, and instead of oppos- 
ing the point of order, which of course I concede, I shall be 
glad to appeal to the gentleman from Massachusetts to with- 
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gen: his opposition to the language and withdraw his point 
of order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I did not make the point 
of order yesterday for the purpose of in any way obstructing 
the well-being or management of the Alaskan Railroad. It 
seemed to me that the language as suggested by the committee 
was very much brodder than should have been written to 
comply with the general rules of legislative procedure. While 
I objected to the appropriation, which seemed to me beyond 
what the Alaskan situation demands, and have found a good 
deal of fault at times with the manner in which governmental 
affairs are conducted in Alaska, I never have criticized the 
management of the Alaskan Railroad. On the contrary, I 
consider that the general manager, Mr. Noel W. Smith, is a most 
practical railroad man, dealing with a very difficult and dis- 
couraging problem, and doing it in a most excellent manner, 

I do feel, Mr. Chairman, that we are going, in the phrase- 
ology to which I called the attention of the Chair yesterday, 
beyond the right that we ought to exercise here of now amend- 
ing the Alaskan Railroad act in order to establish a steamship 
line, It was on that account that I made the point of order. 

I have read the Alaskan Railroad act carefully since the 
point of order was raised yesterday. That act was approved 
March 12, 1914; it has to do with the construction of the 
railroad, not with its operation years after construction. If 
it is a matter of insistence upon proper parliamentary pro- 
cedure, I would ask the Chair to rule favorably upon the 
item to which I called his attention. I realize, however, 
that in the hands of Mr. Smith such authority as the lan- 
guage of the bill undertakes to give him would not be abused, 
but would be used for the purpose of further extending trans- 
portation facilities in Alaska, which are greatly needed. With 
the distinct understanding—as of course we all know that no 
appropriation carries with it more than one year’s author- 
ity—not withdrawing the right at any future time to renew 
such a point of order if the language is again used in an 
appropriation bill, or that any precedent for the future is being 
established, and in view of the desire of Mr. Smith to use 
this authority probably for a very brief period of time and 
while he is himself manager of the Alaskan Railroad, I will 
epi to the desire of the committee and withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit me 
to speak just a moment, I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the very kindly cooperation of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in acceding to our request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The situation is this. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts makes the point of order. The chairman 
of the committee concedes the point of order. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts then, after remarks, withdraws the point 
of order, which the chairman of the committee has conceded. 
In order that the Recorp may be clear and that the attitude 
of the present occupant of the chair be fully understood, let 
it be stated that the present occupant of the chair is ready 
to rule on the point of order; but if no one insists upon it, 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to supple- 
ment what the chairman of the subcommittee has said for 
a moment and say that this provision in the bill is very 
important to the development of Alaska. We might as well 
have it in the law that they may not build docks or make 
further connections with a provision of this kind. In the 
hands of this man Smith, one of the great railroad men of 
the world, it will be tremendously efficient. If this item went 
out, there ought to be immediate legislation extending this 
power. I join with the gentleman from Michigan in appreci- 
ating the action of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLAND. If it is so important, why can it not come 
from the proper legislative committee? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not join in the expression 
of the Chair that it is subject to a point of order. I think 
it is a proper exercise of authority that we have for the 
development and handling of that railroad. We have as broad 
an authority as language can give, and I do not think there 
is anything put in there for the protection of that line of 
railroad and the protection of the Government's property that 
this does not strietly conform to, g 

Mr. BLAND. Does not the gentleman think that as a matter 
of legislation it ought to come from the proper committee? 
I make the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point of-order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the point of order of the gentleman from Virginia comes 
too late, there having been debate on the paragraph. 

Mr. BLAND. There has not been any debate on the para- 
graph. b 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the Recorp will show 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] made a 
statement after the decision of the Chair and that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] made some debate. That 
being true, the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Virginia comes too late. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Delegate from Alaska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SUTHERLAND: Page 94, line 5, after the 
word Provided,” strike out “$1,400,000” and insert “ $1,700,000.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, if 
adopted, would mean the restoration of the original Budget 
estimate. Mr. Smith, the superintendent of the railroad, made 
his plans for the fiscal year 1928 and submitted his estimates, 
very carefully made, to the Budget. I understand there was 
a cut there of about $100,000, and the cut of $300,000 made by 
the committee Mr. Smith feels is too much. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY], as well as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], have spoken of Mr. Smith 
and his peculiar ability as a railroad manager. I want to 
say that he is a sort of an anomaly among the Alaskan 
Federal employees. He is what is known as a borrowed man. 
He was borrowed by the Secretary of the Interior from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and to-day is a member of that organ- 
ization. He is a very careful and conservative man and has 
presented his estimates for the year 1928 in good faith. The 
chairman of the subcommittee has said that he could come in 
during the middle of the year with a deficiency estimate, but 
he can not very well carry through his carefully prepared 
plans on the proposition of bringing in a deficiency estimate 
in the middle of the year. 

I realize it is asking considerable of the committee to accede 
to this amendment, they haying made the cut; but I feel that 
their confidence in Mr. Smith and his conservative method of 
operating that railroad would warrant them in restoring the 
Budget estimate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Budget is the special representative 
of the President of the United States to protect his adminis- 
tration from improper appropriations. The Budget passes upon 
whether or not proposals will be in accord with the plans and 
program of the President. The Budget, as I understand it, 
has approved the $300,000 the gentleman is asking for and has 
said that is in accord with the present plans and financial 
program. The committee has seen fit to go up against the 
President’s financial plans and program and made a cut of 
$300,000. Is that the case? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. That is the case; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam with the gentleman. I think he ought 
to have this money. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am asking that the Budget estimate 
be restored. I do not see much difference in bringing in a 
deficiency estimate of $300,000 in the middle of the year and 
placing that amount in the bill at this time, and I do not see 
why there should be much controversy over it. 

Mr. CRAMTON- Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] appears to have entirely overlooked what is the 
fundamental financial program of this administration. The 
Budget sent to the Congress each year contains the individual 
items of that program, but the fundamental program is to re- 
duce the expenditures of the Federal Government to the lowest 
possible figure and no reduction made by the Congress is in 
opposition to the President’s financial program. It always is in 
entire sympathetic accord with his program. 

Now, as to the amendment which has been offered. The item 
has to do, in the main, with an operating deficit for the Alaska 
Railroad. Five hundred thousand dollars is for permanent im- 
provements. Two hundred thousand dollars, or more, is for 
betterments that are practically permanent, but under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s rules are not so classified. 
Seven hundred thousand dollars of the Budget figure was an 
operating deficit and the committee recommended a reduction 
of the item by $300,000, which would leave $400,000 for the 
operating deficit. The theory of the committee is this: That 
an estimate as to an operating deficit is made up, so far as the 
Budget gets it, almost a year in advance of the opening of the 
year affected, and almost two years in advance of the close of 
that fiscal year. The amount of the operating deficit will de- 
pend upon the amount of the expenses of operation and the 
amount of revenues. Both of those figures can not very well 
be determined exactly in advance. The amount of the oper- 
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ating expenses can be determined in advance probably more 
accurately than the amount of the revenues can be determined. 

Now, we have to pay’the bills incurred by that railroad. We 
have a management of very high order and of strict integrity, 
but it seemed to the committee that we should give him $400,000 
of an operating deficit available when the year opens the Ist of 
July, and then next December, when the year is half over, if 
he finds that he is not going to be able to get through the year 
with that amount of money, he can come before Congress and 

t the situation as it then stands. He can tell better 
in the middle of the year what the situation is than he can tell 
a year in advance of the opening of his fiscal year. 

I understand that Mr. Smith, the general manager, feels he 
is restricted and that he must fit his expense program in ac- 
cordance with that figure, assuming that his revenues are going 
to be as they are now, but the idea of the committee is that he 
will carry on his operating expenses as he has planned and in 
such a way as not to let the railroad deteriorate. He says his 
present expense program is on that theory and can not be re- 
duced. We do not ask him to reduce that; we simply ask him 
to take the money and then in the middle of next year, when 
he knows what the revenues are, he can come in and present 
his case. The committee, therefore, does not feel that the 
amendment should be accepted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. Here are the facts, and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan will not deny them: Mr. Smith placed his estimates before 
the Budget and put his cards on the table and said, “Here 
is my program.” The Budget, in effect, said, “ You have asked 
for $100,000 more than is in accord with the President's finan- 
cial plan; we are going to cut you down $100,000.” They did 
cut him down $100,000, but as to the other estimates which 
he submitted, they allowed them and they sent them to Con- 
gress as being in accord with the President's financial plans 
and programs. The committee, in effect, stepped in and said, 
“We do not agree with the President’s representative, the 
Budget,” and the committee sliced off another $300,000. 

I am one of those who do not believe in the operation of 
railroads by the Government. I do not believe the Government 
ought fo be in the railroad business. I do not believe the 
Government ought to be in any kind of private business. That 
is my idea, and if I had been here when the proposal was 
made for the Government to build this railroad in the first 
place, I would have voted against it; but when the Govern- 
ment has built the railroad and when the Government is at- 
tempting to operate it, it ought to operate it on business prin- 
ciples, and no one has said that Mr. Smith is not an expert 
in the railroad business, No one has said that Mr. Smith 
does not know what he is talking about when he has asked for 
this money. No one has said that the Budget has not been 
qualified to pass upon his requests, when it gives him the 
$300,000 which this committee has stepped in and cut off. 

This is the situation: Our friend from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] has pleased three of bis friends. To our friend concerned 
with the Baker project out in Oregon he has given $450,000 
which the Budget turned down and said was not feasible 
because the Secretary of the Interior said “If Congress wants 
to pass it, it will have to assume the responsibility itself.” 
The gentleman pleased another one of his friends by putting 
in $400,000 for the Gooding proposition, and then he pleased 
another friend by putting in $400,000 for another proposition 
that was not authorized by the Budget; and to make up for 
this $1,250,000 that he has added to the bill which the Budget 
did not recommend, he was forced to slice the Budget recom- 
mendations in some particular to keep within the Budget total. 
These are the facts. Will the gentleman deny them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. What appears to me more clearly is that 
because the House decided adversely to the gentleman's posi- 
tion on the Baker matter, now the gentleman has to fight the 
committee all the way along the line. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Yes; and the gentleman is backed up by 
his committee moguls here and that is why it was done. 

Mr, CRAMTON. But I will answer the gentleman’s question. 
He is entirely in error. 

Mr. BLANTON. In what particular? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Absolutely, all the way along. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I submit the bill and the Budget as 
my proof. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the Reclamation Service, the total 
recommended by the committee is $564,200 below the Badget 
figures. 


Mr. BLANTON. Did not Smith ask for $100,000 more? 
Mr. CRAMTON. And we did not have to go to any other 
item. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Wait; let us see if I am right. Did not 
the Budget cut down Mr. Smith by $100,000 of the amount he 
asked? ` 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I do know; they did. And did not 
the Budget recommend $300,000, which. the gentleman’s sub- 
committee has also cut out of this bill? Did they not do 
that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman admits that. Is not Mr. 
Smith an expert railroad man? The gentleman admits that. 
He has admitted my facts, because he has nodded his head in 
assent. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, yes; I admit 
the gentleman’s facts, but not his errors. 

Mr. BLANTON. The error is that I got under the gentle- 
man’s skin by showing that he put in his bill $1,250,000 that 
the Budget had turned down. That is what is hurting the 
gentleman. [Laughter.] 

I was one of those who voted for the Budget. This Govern- 
ment can not be run without a Budget. When we come to a 
$4,000,000,000 Congress every year, we must have a Budget. 
The President of this great Nation can not otherwise keep 
appropriations within proper bounds, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want two minutes more to 
finish this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in eight minutes, which gives two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas, five minutes to the gentleman from Alaska 
IMr. SurHerLANp], and I will keep one minute for myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in eight minutes, the time to be consumed 
as indicated by the gentleman. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, if the President of the United States 
did not have a Budget to map out his financial program, he 
could not keep the expenses of this Government within bounds 
at all. Having a Budget does not interfere with the discretion 
that we Members of Congress exercise as representatives of the 
people and holders of the purse strings. We can either vote 
these Budget recommendations up or down as we please. What 
I have been inveighing against is for the Committee on Appro- 
priations, into whose exclusive hands we place this power, to 
come in here and at will override the Budget whenever it 
wants to, and whenever somebody else wants to do so in some 
small particular, to bring in their 35 members on the floor here 
and override Congress. 

The Committee on Appropriations knows that when we have 
these supply bills under consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole House there are very few Members here comparatively. 
We rarely ever have more than 100 Members present, and they 
know that if some Member comes in and tries to override the 
committee on a proposition, in their places here and there on 
the floor, both the majority and the minority members of this 
committee rise in their places and back up the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, and the question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alaska. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have another amend- 
ment, which I offer, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 94, line 10, after the word “that,” strike out the figures 
“ $500,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof “ $400,000." 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, the $300,000 cut is taken 
entirely from the item of maintenance of the road, the upkeep, 
and operating expenses. The amount for capital expenditures, 
$500,000, remains intact. This amendment does not affect the 
appropriation at all, it simply takes $100,000 from the item 
of capital expenditure and places it under operating expenses. 
That is, two-thirds of the cut under the amendment would be 
borne in operating expenses and maintenance of way and one- 
third, or $100,000, would be borne by capital expenditures. It 
means a transfer of $100,000 from one item of expenditure to 
another, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is the operation of the railroad being 
hampered in any way? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. It will be hampered in the operation 
of the road if this cut of $300,000 goes through. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman’s amendment is to pro- 
vide $100,000 for operating expenses. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; if you take if from the capital- 
expenditure item and place it under the item for operating 


expenses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the only access that people have 
to this part of the country by passenger or freight is this 
railroad. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I think this matter had 
better be allowed to stand as it was recommended, that $500,- 
000 should be set apart for permanent improvement, and if 
the management desires to present further information at the 
other end of the Capitol it can do so. The House, of course, 
will give consideration to anything that comes before it, but, 
in the light of present information, I do not think it desirable 
that the amendment should be accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alaska. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 
Governor, $10,000; secretary, $5,400; in all, $15,400. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order 
for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, there is considerable mis- 
understanding among Members as to the method of the Treas- 
ury Department in treating certain surplus funds. I believe 
there is a good deal of confusion in the minds of Members as 
to how they are treated. I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Treasury asking him directly how he would apply a surplus 
fund in the Treasury not needed for current expenses of the 
Government, and if that would be applicable to the reduction 
of the debt. I will put in the Recorp my letter and his reply, 
and I am glad to announce that on the 15th day of December, 
to-day, $225,000,000 surplus in the Treasury will be applied to 
the reduction of the national debt. [Applause.] 

The following are the letters referred to: 


DECEMBER 13, 1926. 
Hon. ANprew W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr, Secretary: It is my understanding that available 
surplus in the United States Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 
automatically is used for the reduction of the national debt. Some of 
my colleagues are under the impression that the use of surplus funds 
for that purpose is discretionary with you. I desire to inquire if it 
is your intent to apply the available surplus which will be on hand 
June 30, 1927, for the reduction of the national debt or to hold said 
surplus as a surplus fund pending action of Congress in 1928 on further 
tax reduction. In other words, is it your purpose to hold the surplus 
and in the event that Congress should reduce taxes in 1928 to use the 
then surplus for current expenses? 

In as much as I have had many inquiries on the subject, I will 
greatly appreciate an early reply. 


Yours sincerely, F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


THE UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, December 14, 1926. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN : I have your letter of December 13 to Secre- 
tary Mellon referring to ‘the automatic use of the surplus to the re- 
duction of the national debt. The situation works out this way: The 
Treasury has maturities to meet on the 15th of the month in March, 
June, September, and December. Normally a part of these maturities 
have to be refunded. In determining how much refunding is necessary 
the Treasury considers its cash on hand, its expected receipts for the 
succeeding quarter, and its expected expenditures for that period, and 
borrows for refunding purposes only enough to carry it to the next 
quarterly date. The reason for this Is obvious, since it is undesirable 
for the Treasury to borrow money at 3½ per cent and then to leave 
it in the banks, where it receives 2 per cent interest. An example of 


how surplus goes into debt reduction can be seen in to-morrow's 
operations. On the 15th of December some $450,000,000 of certificates 
mature, The Treasury has taken into account its cash, which was 
Saturday some $124,000,000, its expected receipts from taxes during 
the next three months in excess of expenditures, the payments on the 
foreign debts which come in to-morrow, and has determined that by 
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selling something over $200,000,000 of new certificates we can carry 
on the Government into the month of March, Our actual sales of new 
certificates will be $229,000,000 and the certificates redeemed are $452,- 
000,000, so automatically on the 15th our debt will be reduced about 
225,000,000. The situation is similar to that of a man who owed 
considerable money to his bank on a 90-day note. As the maturity 
came around he would use the extra cash he had to reduce his in- 
debtedness and renew the balance. 

If the situation should be reversed and it was determined that the 
expenditures per quarter would exceed the receipts, then the Treasury 
would haye to sell a larger amount of securities than it paid off and 
the debt would increase. You can see that the whole operation is 
practically automatic. 

Very truly yours, GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


For support, clothing, and treatment in St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
the Insane from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, inmates 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, persons charged 
with or convicted of crimes against the United States who are insane, 
all persons who have become insane since their entry into the military 
and naval service of the United States, civilians in the Quartermaster’s 
service of the Army, persons transferred from the Canal Zone who 
have been admitted to the hospital and who are indigent, and bene- 
ficiaries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, including not exceed- 
ing $27,000 for the purchase, exchange, maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of 
the superintendent, purchasing agent, and general hospital business, 
$804,000, including maintenance and operation of necessary facilities 
for feeding employees and others (at not less than cost), and the 
proceeds therefrom shall reimburse the appropriation for the institu- 
tion; and not exceeding $1,500 of this sum may be expended in 
the removal of patients to their friends, not exceeding $1,500 
in the purchase of such books, periodicals, and newspapers, for which 
payments may be made in advance, as may be required for the purposes 
of the hospital and for the medical library, and not exceeding $1,500 
for actual and necessary expenses incurred in the apprehension and 
return to the hospital of escaped patients: Provided, That so much 
of this sum as may be required shall be available for all necessary 
expenses in ascertaining the residence of inmates who are not or who 
cease to be properly chargeable to Federal maintenance in the institu- 
tion and in returning them to such places ef residence: Provided fur- 
ther, That during the fiscal year 1928 the District of Columbia, or any 
branch of the Government requiring St. Elizabeths Hospital to care 
for patients for which they are responsible, shall pay by check to 
the superintendent, upon his written request, either in advance or at 
the end of each month, all or part of the estimated or actual cost of 
such maintenance, as the case may be, and bills rendered by the 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital in accordance herewith 
shall not be subject to audit or certification in advance of payment; 
proper adjustments on the basis of the actual cost of the care of 
patients paid for in advance shall be made monthly or quarterly, as 
may be agreed upon between the Superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital and the District of Columbia government, department, or 
- establishments concerned. All sums paid to the Superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital for the care of patients that he is authorized 
by law to receive shall be deposited to the credit on the books of the 
Treasury Department of the appropriation made for the care and 
maintenance of the patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital for the year in 
which the support, clothing, and treatment is provided, and be subject 
to requisition by the disbursing agent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, upon 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have asked the chairman 
in charge of the bill and the ranking minority member about 
discussing this item. They indicated they would not be un- 
willing that I should have some time on this item. Under 
the circumstances, if my colleagues would permit, I would 
like to have 20 minutes in which to discuss it. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman with- 
hold that request and permit me to make a request? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, of which the gentleman from 
Texas shall have 20 minutes and I 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this paragraph and all 
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amendments thereto be closed in 25 minutes, 20 minutes to be 
used by the gentleman from Texas and 5 minutes by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, it seems to me hardly fair to make such an arrange- 
ment. We do not know what facts will be brought out by the 
gentleman from Texas, and to limit debate to five minutes after 
that and foreclose any Member from taking up any further time 
seems to me unfair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman want some time? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman desires five minutes, I 
would be willing to include him in the request. I am trying to 
make progress on the bill. The gentleman will understand that 
in permitting the gentleman from Texas to take 20 minutes we 
are departing somewhat from the rules. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I know that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am frank to say that I have no desire to 
enter upon a half day’s discussion of St. Elizabeths Insane 
Asylum. * 

5 5 I have made a considerable study of this 
subject. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman from Texas can some- 
times start enough commotion in a speech to cause several 
Members to make speeches, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I object. This is an impor- 
tant proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I shall have to object to the gentle- 
man haying 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, this is a matter that I have given con- 
siderable study to. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, in order that the gentleman 
from Texas may have 20 minutes, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I ask for five minutes after that 
time. I do not think that I shall use it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I modify my request to 
make it 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan modifies 
his request to make it 30 minutes, 5 minutes of the time to be 
consumed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you will 
notice that of the $804,000 which is carried in this paragraph, 
which you are turning over to Dr. William A. White, Superin- 
tendent of St. Elizabeths Insane Asylum, to expend, it is pro- 
vided on page 95, beginning in line 2, that part of it is for the 
care of “all persons who have become insane since their 
entry into the military and naval service of the United States, 
beneficiaries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau,” and 
others. That does not mean that they are men who have been 
adjudged insane by due administration of law. That means 
men whom the Secretary of the Navy says shall be put in an 
insane asylum for life on his mere signature whenever he gets 
ready. It means men in the Army whom the Secretary of War 
says must spend their time in an insane asylum on his order 
merely, without judicial ascertainment. It means veterans who 
are in your old soldiers’ homes, whom the superintendent may 
recommend to go in and the chief of the department says shall 
go in the insane asylum, under his signature, without a trial 
in court. It means ex-service men who served our Nation in 
the World War in France, because they are shell shocked, may 
on the order of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau be locked 
up behind bars in an insane asylum without any ascertainment 
of law or a chance to be heard. 

That is the most remarkable situation, indeed. Your Gibson 
committee, composed of three Republicans and two Democrats, 
made an investigation of this insane asylum. They spent days 
and weeks of hard work upon it and haye filed here in Congress, 
under the authorization which put them to work, a unanimous 
report. Every member of that committee signed it; and let me 
show you our unanimous report. This report is signed by our 
colleagues, Hon. E. W. Gmsox, a distinguished lawyer of Ver- 
mont; by Hon. Frank L. Bowman, a distinguished lawyer of 
West Virginia; by Hon. Rogert D. Houston, a distinguished 
lawyer of Delaware; by Hon. RALPH GILBERT, of Kentucky, 
who has been a distinguished jurist in his State; and it was 
signed also by your humble servant. It is a unanimous report, 
and here is what it says: 


The United States Government uses St. Elizabeths Hospital for the . 


care of its insane. Patients are committed upon a written order of the 
War Department, the Navy Department, the Public Health Service, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, or other governmental agencies. 
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Now listen carefully to this most remarkable finding of fact 
quoted from this unanimous report of your committee: 


Of the 4,400 patients detained at St. Elizabeths, about 50 per cent 
of them have never been adjudged insane. 


Is not that simply outrageous? That 2,200 Americans should 
be locked up behind bars for life in an insane asylum, without 
ever having the chance of proving their sanity by a jury of 
their peers? For many are kept incommunicado and have no 
means of obtaining redress in court. 


PROPOSED CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Our committee, in this unanimous report, recommended to 
Congress that corrective legislation be passed. Let me read 
what our committee proposed: 


The subcommittee is of the opinion that specific laws should be 
enacted covering the commitment of people claimed to be insane, and 
the subsequent determination of insanity by proper court proceedings 
in order to safeguard constitutional guaranties and protect the public 
at large. To meet this situation the subcommittee proposes House bill 
12178, now before the full committee. 


That ought to be the most important legislation before this 
Congress. We should not permit anything else to sidetrack it. 
I hope that all of you colleagues will help us pass it. 


INSANE ASYLUMS WORSE THAN PENITENTIARIES 


When a man goes to the penitentiary he is sent for a definite 
term, and when his sentence expires he is free again, and in 
many instances society forgives him and he finds a place again. 
But when a man is sent to the insane asylum it is for life, and 
he can never remove the blot from his life. However sane he 
is, he may go into court and regain his freedom, but the world 
never forgets that he has been in an insane asylum, and his 
every act is criticized and looked upon with suspicion, 


ARMY SHOULD NOT HAVE THIS POWER 


The Secretary of War should not have the power to send a 
man to an insane asylum without giving him a hearing in 
court. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE SHOULD NOT HAVE IT 


The Department of Justice should not have the power to send 
a man to an insane asylum without giving him a trial before 
his peers. There are now some men in this St. Elizabeths In- 
sane Asylum whose terms in the Federal penitentiary have 
long since expired, and who are sane, and who are still kept 
incarcerated in this insane asylum by order of the Department 
of Justice. 

NAVY SHOULD NOT HAVE THIS POWER 


The Secretary of the Navy should not haye the power to 
Send a man to an insane asylum without having him regularly 
adjudged insane in a competent court. 

There are many jealousies existing in the Army and many 
in the Navy. Some stand in the way of others. Some are not 
liked socially. Some are not docile. Some would get promo- 
tions that others want. Imagined discourtesies exist. Spleen 
exists. Hatreds exist. Vengeance must be had. And many 
men are railroaded into St. Elizabeths by the Army, the Navy, 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Department of Justice. 

St. Elizabeths Insane Asylum has become the clearing house 
for all of the envy, jealousy, spleen, malice, and hatred that 
exists in the personnel of the United States Army and the 
United States Navy. 

I have in mind a splendid young man who has been 20 years 
in the naval service. He is a lieutenant commander. He ranks 
with a major in the Army. I understand he will become a 
commander next year if he is not sidetracked, and there has 
been an effort made for over a year to put him out of business, 
and he is in the insane asylum now, and this very morning, 
in the presence of Doctor Main, the leading physician over 
there, and in the presence of Senator GEORGE, of Georgia, I 
put this man through a rigid examination that led back to 
the day he was born, and I never heard a man give more 
intelligent answers to every question I propounded to him. 
That man is no more insane than you are, 
cane Chairman, I ask the Clerk to read this affidavit in my 

e. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. By whom was he committed? 

Mr. BLANTON. He was committed by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the affidavit. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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AFFIDAVIT OF MRS. BETTY SANDLIN 
The Districr or COLUMBIA : 

I, Mrs. Betty Sandlin, being sworn, upon oath state: I am the wife 
of Lieut. Commander Harry Till Sandlin, who for 20 years has been 
in the United States Navy; I am 22 years of age, and married Com- 
mander Sandlin in Constantinople on the ist day of August, 1922, and 
have lived with him continually since then as his wife; Commander 
Sandlin separated from his first wife about 14 years ago, and cach 
year until 1924 paid her a certain portion of his salary, and since he 
stopped paying her in 1924 she has been trying to give him all the 
trouble she could, and has caused friction between him and the Navy. 
In February, 1925, in Key West, Doctor Dockery (2), of the Navy, told 
me that they intended to retire my husband, and in 1925 they had 
him brought before a retiring board, at which hearing I testified and 
told what Doctor Dockery had said to me, and they could not retire him, 
as they were not able to prove any reasons therefor, and my husband 
then defended himself against such proposal; but they sent my husband 
to the naval hospital in Washington for observation, and threatened 
to send him to St. Elizabeths. They could find nothing wrong with my 
husband and finally sent him back to duty in Philadelphia, and his 
commanding officer reported that his work was first class; because my 
husband insisted on having an investigation, they sent him to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, which is an insane asylum, on November 8, 1926, where 
he now is, and where they have kept him ever since; he has been given 
to understand that if he will agree to being retired they will release him 
from the hospital; there is nothing whatever wrong with my husband; 
his mind is clear and he is perfectly sane, and he is in no way mentally 
afflicted; he is not a graduate of Annapolis; my husband's sister, Mrs. 
W. A. Mattice, of 1307 Chamberlain Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn., with 
the approval of myself and husband, requested the Navy Department 
to send her a “comprehensive and detailed report of his present con- 
dition, and circumstances leading up to his present status, and copies 
of reports of all investigating boards,“ and on November 18, 1926, the 
Secretary of the Navy refused, claiming that same were confidential, 
after which my husband, in writing, requested that such be sent his 
sister, but they have not been furnished her. I feel that my husband 
is being unjustly and unmercifully persecuted, and I appeal to the Con- 
gress of the United States to see that we get justice, 

Berry SANpLIN, 


Sworn to and subscribed by the said Mrs, Betty Sandlin before me 
this the 14th day of December, A. D. 1926. Given under my hand and 
seal of office in the District of Columbla. 

[SEAL.] W. G. Lapp, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 


(My commission expires August 26, 1929.) 


Mr. BLANTON. I want the Clerk now to read an affidavit 
from an eminent scientist of the United States, Dr. S. F. Acree. 
I have known him for over 30 years. He and I entered the 
State University together in 1892. He knows this Commander 
Sandlin well. He has been his neighbor and friend. He lives 
in Washington now, and I want you to hear the affidavit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
affidavit. 

There was no objection. 


AFFIDAVIT OF DR. 8. F. ACREE 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA? 

I, Dr. S. F. Acree, being sworn, upon oath state: I am a native 
of the State of Texas, entered the University of Texas in 1892, and am 
a graduate of that institution, and am also a graduate of the University 
of Chicago, and am now engaged in scientific work and live at 1756 Q 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. During 1925 I lived at 1704 Q Street 
and we took our meals at 1754 Q Street NW., Washington, D. C., and 
for over three months we, my wife and I, were thrown in daily com- 
munication with Commander Harry Till Sandlin, of the United States 
Navy, and his wife, Mrs. Betty Sandlin, and we saw each other at least 
twice each day, and sometimes many times each day, and frequently 
had our meals together; and this relationship existed during all of the 
time that Commander Sandlin was under observation by the naval hos- 
pital here in Washington; on account of such treatment accorded him, 
I specially and closely observed Commander Sandlin, with the view of 
forming my own conclusion of whether he was mentally afflictea, and 
I reached the conclusion that there was nothing whatever wrong with 
his mind and that he was in no way afflicted mentally; his mind was 
clear at all times and I considered him a brilliant man and unusually 
well poised; and since he was placed in St. Elizabeths Hospital on 
November 8, 1926, I haye been to see him many times and have talked 
with him on many subjects, and have closely observed him, and there is 
no change whatever in his mental condition; and in my judgment there 
is now nothing whatever wrong with his mind and he is in no way 
mentally afflicted. During one of my visits to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
to see Commander Sandlin I met Doctor Ziegler, who is in charge of 
the naval hospital here in Washington, and Doctor Ziegler in substance 
gave me to understand that if Commander Sandlin would agree to the 
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Navy retiring him that he would be released shorily from St. Eliza- 
beths; in my judgment Commander Sandlin is in every way, physically 
and mentally, able to perform his duties. I am in no way related to 
Commander Sandlin, but am interested in seeing that he is not treated 
unjustly. 
Dr. S. F. Acres. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me by Dr. S. F. Acree, on this 14th 
day of December, A. D. 1926. Given under my hand and seal of office 
in Washington, D. C. 

[SEAL] W. G. Lapp, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 


(My commission expires August 26, 1929.) 


Mr. BLANTON. I now want to have read to you by the 
Clerk an affidavit from Mrs. Ruby J. Acree, who, also, has 
been their neighbor, companion, and friend during this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the affidavit. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AFFIDAVIT OF uns. RUBY J. ACREB 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

I, Mrs. Ruby J. Acree, being duly sworn, upon oath, state: I am 
a native of Virginia and am the wife of Dr. S. F. Acree; I have 
read the affidavit made by him regarding the condition and treatment 
of Commander Harry Till Sandlin, and I know that same is true and 
correct; I have never observed anything wrong with Commander 
Sandlin and believe that he is mentally sound and is in no way 
mentally afflicted; I consider him unusually well poised; I am in no 
way related to them, but feel sorry for Mrs. Betty Sandlin, who is a 
young girl 22 years of age. 

RUBY J. ÅCREB, 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Mrs. Ruby J. Acree before me 
this the 14th day of December, A. D. 1926. Given under my hand and 
seal of office in Washington, D. C. 

[SBAL.] W. G. Lapp, 
Notary Publio in and for the District of Columbia. 

(My commission expires August 26, 1929.) 

FIRST WIFE CAUSED HIM TROUBLE 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, I happen to know that Lieut. Com- 
mander Harry T. Sandlin after he separated with his first wife 
in 1914 paid her $85 per month out of his salary from 1914 until 
1920, when he was divorced, and then after being divorced he 
paid her about four or five thousand dollars between 1920 and 
1924, and she has caused him much trouble with the Navy. 

His present wife has been married to him for four years and 
is a little slip of a girl only 22 years old and has two children 
and has been suffering agonies ever since they began persecut- 
ing her husband, and especially so since they put him in St. 
Elizabeths last month. 

SISTER DENIED REQUESTED INFORMATION 

Mrs. W. A. Mattice, of 1307 Chamberlain Avenue, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is a sister of Commander Sandlin, and she de- 
manded copies of his record and case and was turned down 
by the following letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 18, 1928. 
Mrs. W. A. MATTICE, 
1307 Chamberlain Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Drak MapamM: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 11, 
in which you desire a comprehensive and detailed report regarding the 
present condition of your brother, Lieut. Commander H. T. Sandlin 
(8. C.), United States Navy, a complete review and report of all the 
circumstances leading up to his present status, copies of the reports of 
investigating boards handling your brother’s case, and information as 
to whether or not he has had a regular hearing or investigation in 
accordance with Navy Regulations, and the result of such reports. 

Your brother has been accorded all his rights in connection with his 
present status as required by Navy Regulations. The department re- 
grets, however, that it is unable to furnish the information you 
request, inasmuch as such information forms part of the official record 
of Mr. Sandlin and is therefore confidential. It is for official use of 
the department only and can not be given to any other except by order 
of the officer himself or by order of a court in case such information 
should be necessary and material in a case on trial before it. 

It is true that your brother was recently placed in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. If you address a letter to the siperintendent of that in- 
stitution, you will no doubt be able to ascertain the present condition 
of his health. 

Very respectfully, Curtis D. WILBUR. 

I was promised yesterday by the Secretary of the Navy 
that he would furnish me a copy of this man’s record, but I 
have not yet received it. 
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CASE OF LIEUT. FEANK D. ALLEN 


You will remember, gentlemen, that last May I called your 
attention to another naval officer wrongfully committed to this 
St. Elizabeths Insane Asylum by the Nayy Department, when 
he was perfectly sane. Doctor White, and his assistant, Doctor 
Noyes, tried in every way possible to prevent Allen from haying 
a hearing before our committee. I forced them to bring him 
before us, and it may be interesting to you for me to quote a 
few excerpts from the hearings to shòw you the attitude of the 
St. Elizabeths officials, which I now do: 


Mr. GIBSON. The committee will be in order. Do you wish to 
proceed? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. Allen, will you come around here? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK b. ALLEN 


Doctor Noyes. May I ask that that examination of patients be in 
executive session? It seems hardly fair to exploit helpless patients 
whom we believe to be suffering from mental disease, before the 
public, 

Mr. BLANTON. * It does not behoove the St. Elizabeths ad- 
ministration to come here now and demand a closed session. It does 
not look well for Doctor White to demand it. It does not look well 
for Mr. Fenning to demand it. It does not look well for Doctor Noyes 
to demand it, who is really the active man who does all the business 
out in St. Elizabeths for Doctor White. 

Now, Mr. Allen, do you want an open meeting or a closed one? 

Mr. ALLEN. I want an open meeting. 

Mr. BLANTON’ You want your meeting to be held before the people? 

Mr. ALLEN. Before the people. 

Mr. BLANTON. You don't want us to stay in here and close all these 
people out? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. BIANTrON. Mr. Chairman, I move that we pay no attention to 
Doctor Noyes’ suggestion. Here is a man who is a retired 
lieutenant of the United States Navy. He has the rank of captain 
in the United States Army. He will take care of himself here. 
Doctor Noyes need not be uneasy about anybody exploiting this man. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have a good record. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be no danger about his being embarrassed. 

Doctor Noves. I should like to say that when I am asking this it 
is only for the protection of these patients. 

Mr, Greson. You wanted to give us a diagnosis of their cases? 

Doctor Noyes. Yes; a diagnosis. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want this committee to diagnose these cases, and 
I want the people of Washington to diagnose them. 

Doctor Noyes. You see, the proper nature of their diseases can not 
be explained to the committee, I believe, unless it is explained by some 
one who has had professional training. 

Mr. BLANTON. That will come later. 
this 

Mr. Gmsox. He is a doctor and it would not be out of order 

Mr. BLANTON. Your defense can come in later. 

Mr. Gipson. This is not exactly in the nature of a defense, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Grsson. It is an explanation of their situation and their con- 
dition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I see that they have brought their manhandler here 
Taylor—on whom Strangler Lewis hasn't anything at all. I will put 
him up against Strangler Lewis any day. 

Mr. ALLEN. He choked me many times. 

Mr. Gipson. Would it not be better to let these men testify and 
then you will have an ample opportunity to go into their condition? 

Doctor Noyes. So long as we can explain their condition to the 
committee and let them know—— 

Mr. Gipson. In the orderly process they are entitled to be heard 
first. 

Doctor Norns. Yes. = 

Mr. Gisson. I want to say to the doctor that after the examination 
is over, if he wants to ask the gentlemen any questions, I think the 
committee will be inclined to permit him. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are not such as will exploit and embarrass him, 
I will not object. 5 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not afraid of being embarrassed. 


And I had all the trouble shown above, before I could bring 
the testimony of Lieutenant Allen before our committee. It 
convinced his hearers that he was sane. I will quote just a few 
excerpts from it: 

Mr. BLANTON. Lieutenant Allen, when you entered the Navy, you did 
not come up to be a lieutenant through Annapolis? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. You came up from the ranks? 

Mr. ALLEN. I came up through the ranks. 

Mr. BANrox. How many trips across the water did you make during 
the World War? 


I make a point of order that 
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Mr. ALLEN, Counting going back and forth I made 20. 

Mr, BLANTON. Twenty? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Bringing soldiers back and bringing them over. 

Mr. Branton. To what does the grade of lieutenant in the Navy 
correspond in the Army? 

Mr. ALLEN. Captain. 

Mr. BLANTON. You retired on retired pay when? 

ME ALLEN, in 1923, 5 i. 
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. 
Mr. 8 Did Bs ever live with Mrs. Anna Smith of Ches 
ter, Pa.? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. How long? 
Mr, ALLEN. I lived there practically two years. 

* . * * s . s 
Mr. BLANTON. You gave her your bank check for $1,000? 
Mr. ALLEN., Yes; a thousand dollar bank check. 
Mr. BLANTON. She had the check paid? 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes; she had the check paid. 
Mr. BLANTON, For a cash payment on some property? 
Mr. ALLEN. As a cash payment. 
Mr. Blaxrox. How much was the value of this property that you 

were buying? 

Mr, ALLEN, $3,800. 
Mr. Branton. That is, you paid a thousand dollars? 
Mr. ALLEN. A thousand dollars as a deposit. 
Mr. BLAxrox. And you still owed $2,800? 
Mr. ALLEN, Yes. 

* * s > > s * 


Mr. BLANrox. Did you say that you paid somebody the sum of 
$3007 

Mr. ALLEN. I sent Tracy & Pearl $300. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tracy & Pearl was a real estate firm? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes. He is very wealthy. He is a very good friend of 
mine, 

Mr, BuaNton. The case papers down here show that Mr. Fenning 
has come into court and asked permission to bring suit against this 
Anna Smith to get your $1,000 back. 

Mr. ALLEN, He came over to see me. What I don't like is that 
he came on Sunday about his business. He was very unpleasant to 
me. I didn't like him. He said, I am your guardian.” 

Mr. BLANTON. How many times did he come to see you? 

Mr. ALLEN. Twice, 

* $ 0 $ s * * 

Mr, BLANTON. He asked the court to give him authority to sell your 
lots in New York that your $300 covered. He said that you are 
entitled to those three lots, Would you like the court to give him 
authority to sell them? Did you ever authorize him to do that? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I never did. I never talked to him about it. 

Mr, Buanron, Did you ever authorize him to sell your lots in New 
York for you? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. Branton. If he is trying to sell your lots he is doing it without 
your authority? 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever authorized him to bring suit in Ches- 
ter, Pa.? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. To take that property back from Mrs, Anna Smith? 

Mr, ALLEN. No. 

Mr. BLaxron. Have you ever authorized anybody to try to get your 
thousand dollars back? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. That man came there and told me, he said, 
“T brought suit through the Canbridge Trust Co, to sue those people 
and get this money.“ 

WHY HE WAS SENT TO ST, ELIZABETHS 

Mr. BLANTON. You made a trip to Washington after? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was going home. 

Mr. BLANTON, Did anybody down here owe you some money? 

Mr. ALLEN. I came through here. I had written to the department, 
to Lieutenant Edwards, 

Mr, BLANTON. Edwards was down here in the Navy Department? 

Mr. ALLEN. I had written to the Navy Department, and they referred 
me to the Naval Hospital and said that a doctor there would take care 
of that. So when I came through I went to see my cousin that I was 
raised with, just like children. I ran in there at any time. Next 
morning I got in a taxicab in golf clothes and I went over to see a 
doctor and talked to him. 

Mr. BLANTON, You went over where? 

Mr. ALLEN, To the Naval Hospital. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here in Washington? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes; here in Washington. I went in and saw Mr. 
Edwards. So, while I was talking to Mr. Edwards, this Doctor Me- 
Daniel came along and said that he would like to see me and have me 
examined, 
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Mr. Brantoy. You told Mr. Edwards that you wanted your money, 
didn't you? 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. What doctor was it that said he world like to examine 
you? 

Mr. ALLEN. Doctor McDaniel. When he came in and introduced 
himself he was a stranger. I didn't know him. I was in golf clothes. 
He said he would like to examine me. I said, Why, certainly.“ I 
bad had the T. B. and had practically cured myself, but I wasn’t feeling 
any too good. I had run down from working. I had worked too bard, 
So they took my clothes off and locked me up. 

Mr. BLANTON. They locked you up? 

Mr. ALLEN. They locked me up, and I wrote letters and asked the 
nurse, What am I here for?“ She wouldn't answer me. So when 
Doctor McDaniel came there I said to him, Doctor, you examined me. 
When can I go back? I am in business and I would like to get back.” 
He never answered me. So next morning I wrote several letters, but 
they took my letters and put them in the wastebasket. 

Mr. Branton. You wrote several letters? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. So I couldn't get any talk with anybody. 
would talk to me. Nobody would answer me. 
ambulance and sent over here. 

Mr. Branton. To St. Blizabeths? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. I was put in the officers’ ward and I was insulted, 
actually insulted, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there a kind of jealousy among the regular line 
officers that come from Annapolis against the men that work their way 
through the ranks? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; all the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have you ever felt that they were showing you 
indignities? 

Mr. ALLEN. They wouldn't associate with me at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. The regular line naval officers won't associate with 
those that come up from the ranks? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir, 

Mr. BAN TON. Do you know Mr. Taylor here? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I know him. He choked me lots of times. He 
threw me down and kicked me down and I hit myself against the 
side of the table. I asked him one day, I said, Mr. Taylor, what am 
I here for?“ He said, “Who do you think you are? Do you think 
you are the Duke of Paris?” He said, Lou are behind the ranks 
now. You are not a lieutenant any more, Get over there and push 
those shovels.” I was insulted and I just stood there, and this fellow 
grabbed me around the neck and choked me and they kicked me in 
the stomach. 

Mr. BAN TON. Did you ever see them towel anybody up there? 

Mr. ALLEN. They towel them. We would have to go in, and they 
would undress me, and this fellow came along one day and kicked me 
in the stomach, 

Mr. BLANTON. You say that they kicked people in the stomach? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes. They knocked me down and the others beld me 
while they kicked me. 

Mr. Banton. Let me tell you something. 
yeu In the stomach again, you let me know. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am in his ward. 

Mr. BLANTON. You write a letter and you turn it over to whoever 
is in charge there and tell them to give it to me. 

Mr. ALLEN. There doesn't seem to be anybody in charge. You don't 
have anybody to talk to. 

Mr. Brantoy. You asked them to take you before the conference, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I never asked them to take me before the con- 
ference. 

Mr. Buanros. Well, I tried to take you there myself, but they 
wouldn't let me. 

Now, Lieutenant, when Mr. Fenning became your committee they 
took you down here before the court. Did they give you a chance 
to get witnesses, 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. I went in the first court and the court found 
I was all right. I went back to the next court and they had three 
negroes on the jury and everybody seemed to be asleep. There 
wasn't a decent-looking man in the jury. So two doctors—one of 
them never saw me before—got up and swore that I was crazy and 
didn’t know what I was talking about. So I could see that every- 
thing was against me and nothing that I could do would be any use, 
so I didn’t say much, 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know Mr. Fenning then? 

Mr. ALLEN. I didn't know Fenning from nobody at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you ask that he be appointed your guardian? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did you know that the court was going to appoint 
him your guardian? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I never saw the man till several days later when 
he came over to see me and said, “I am your guardian.” 


Nobody 
So I was thrown in an 


If Mr. Taylor ever kicks 
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WITHOUT TRIAL OR BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


Lieut. Frank Allen was railroaded into St. Elizabeths In- 
sane Hospital on the mere edict of the Navy Department, 
without a trial in court or chance to be heard. When it was 
found that he was entitled to the retired pay of a lieutenant 
arrangements were made between Doctor White and Frederick 
A. Fenning for the latter to become Allen’s committee, or 
guardian, and draw his money and take charge of his bank 
account and of his property in New York and Chester, Pa. 
But that required an adjudication in court. And it is inter- 
esting to note that in trying to get himself appointed guardian 
Frederick A. Fenning had a hard time to get a court to 
adjudge Allen as insane. Read the following letter which 
Fenning wrote to a relative of Allen—who, by the way, Fen- 
ning later paid so much per month out of Allen's income: 


Mra, FLORENCE PICKRELL, 
87 Twenty-fifth Street, Newport News, Va. 

Dran Mrs. PICKRELL: The case of your brother, Francis D. Allen, 
came on for hearing yesterday morning. Every effort was made to 
convince the court that he was of unsound mind, but without avail, 
and the matter went over for two wecks. When the case is heard 
Friday, November 6, 1925, I will further advise you in the premises. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. Fexnina, 


EFFORTS TO PROVE INSANITY FUTILE 


Now is not that ridiculous? This great expert on proving 
victims crazy admitted that “he had made every effort to 
convince the court that Allen was of unsound mind, but without 
avail”; and this was after Allen had been kept locked behind 
the bars for a long time in an insane asylum, ordered there by 
the Secretary of the Navy as being a crazy man. But Fen- 
ning finally got him. He finally used enough of his St. Eliza- 
beths special doctors to prove Allen was insane, and then he 
took charge of his property and money. But soon after Con- 
gress adjourned Lieut. Frank Allen secured a writ of habeas 
corpus and was carried before the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and given a proper hearing, and proved his 
sanity, and was discharged from this insane asylum, and is 
now free and doing well. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think there ought 
to be a limitation on the appropriation here, so that the tax- 
payers will not have the burden of taking care of sane people 
in an insane asylum—such men as George C. Tisdale, who was 
held for many years in St. Elizabeths and a jury of his peers 
declared him sane? And since he was released he has been 
making his way in the world. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think you could do it on this ap- 
propriation bill, because the committee would not let you. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. If the gentleman will yield, during 
the last session of Congress the gentleman from Texas and 
other Members of the House, and outsiders, were successful in 
bringing to the ground one of those human vultures, Frederick 
A. Fenning 

Mr. BLANTON. That has passed over the mill, because we 
have already gotten rid of him. 

Mr, GREEN of Florida. But Doctor White is going on in 
the same channel. Perhaps there is some method by which 
we could get rid of Doctor White. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think when Members of Congress find out 
how these 4,400 human beings are handled in St. Elizabeths 
they will get White. I talked to an admiral out there in this 
insane asylum this morning who is just as intelligent as any 
man in this House, put there because he interfered with his 
wife's social standing, and this admiral’s salary is now being 
used by his wife, maintaining herself in society here in the 
Nation's Capital. If that man had a trial before a court of his 
peers, he would be turned loose in a minute. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. I would like to yield to 
the distinguished physician from Ohio and let him explain his 
5 about this matter for a few minutes, but I have not the 

me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How was the admiral committed? 

Mr. BLANTON, By order of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Doctor Work, after Congress 
adjourned, appointed a hand-picked committee of scientific 
members to investigate St. Elizabeths. I say “hand-picked” 
because there is an interlocking directorate between every one 
of them and Doctor White, and I am going to put proof of this 
in the Recorp. In the first place, the Secretary of the Interior 
is a distinguished physician himself, and at one time he was in 
charge of a large hospital in the State of Colorado. Let me 
give you the facts, 
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FACTS ABOUT DOCTOR WORK’S HAND-PICKED COMMITTEE 

Our Gibson committee has had St. Elizabeths Insane Asylum 
under investigation since last April. The Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau has been investigating this asylum. Just before 
we adjourned, Congress passed my resolution authorizing and 
directing the Comptroller General of the United States to inves- 
tigate the finances of this institution, and constantly since July 
General MeCarl has had a big force of his investigators at work 
there. Notwithstanding all this, the Secretary of the Interior 
was not satisfied. Without any authority of law he appointed 
his hand-picked committee, and all of us who were posted 
knew beforehand that their report would be a whitewash. 
Doctor Work is a splendid gentleman and I do not question his 
honesty, but having been a superintendent of a hospital in 
Colorado himself, his bias is in favor of all such superintend- 
ents. Here is the interlocking directorate: 

Dr. Hubert Work himself founded and run in the past the 
Woodcroft Hospital for Mental and Nervous Diseases, Colorado. 

Dr. William Alanson White, Superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, is a member of both the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. Both 
of these organizations are interlocking and affiliated societies. 
( 15 the magazine called Mental Hygiene, July issue, 1928, 
P. 661.) 

All the members of Doctor Work's committee belong to either 
the one or the other of these socicties and are contributors to 
and contributor. (See the Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, 64 West Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, and Mental 
Hygiene, published at 370 Seventh Avenue, New York.) 

Work’s committee members are affiliated with White in the 
following way: 

George Milton Kline is a member of the American Psychiatric 
Association, of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Arthur Hiller Ruggles is a member of the Rhode Island Soci- 
ety for Mental Hygiene and the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Dr. Owen Copp, now of Pennsylvania Hospital for Mental and 
Nervous Diseases, was formerly of Taunton (Mass.) Insane 
sepa sey and is a member of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. William Logie Russel, of Bloomingdale, N. I., appointed 
but could not serve, is a member of both the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Dr. Samuel Edwin Smith, psychiatrist, now provost of Indi- 
ana University, has been connected with the Northern Indiana 
Hospital, Logansport, the Eastern Indiana Hospital, Richmond, 
and he planned and supervised the Indiana Hospital for Insane 
at Madison, from which place Doctor Work’s late wife came. 
The assistant of Doctor Smith in the University of Indiana, 
Charles P. Emmerson, is president of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. 

These superintendents do not like investigations. They do 
not like to have outsiders come in and investigate the modus 
operandi of their institutions, and I think we may assume that 
Doctor Work was in that attitude of mind. Otherwise he 
would have pursued different methods. Doctor White knew 
he was to be investigated. He knew when, where, and how to 
prepare for it. He put special investigation clothes on his 
entire hospital. Doctor Work had no authority to incur such 
expense, and when he sent in a bill to the auditor, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, to have their expenses 
paid, the auditor turned him down and Doctor Work had to 
pay the expenses out of some pocket other than that of the 
Government. I am glad he had to do it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
Secretary of the Interior once had charge of an insane 
asylum? 

Mr. BLANTON. He had charge of the Woodcroft Hos- 
pital for Mental and Nervous Diseases, in Colorado. I will 
ask the gentleman from Colorado (Mr, TIMBERLAKE] if that 
is not so? 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. It was an institution that received 
patients. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. An institution which received pa- 
tients. 

Mr. WINGO. That is one of the things I did not under- 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman two minutes of 
my time. o 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman from Michigan. I 
have spent much of my time in the investigation of this insti- 
tution, because when I began there were over 900 shell-shocked 
veterans of the World War confined there. Thank God, the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau has already moved 488 of 
them. He has sent them away from there since we began this 
investigation. 

When I had Doctor White on the stand I pinned him down on 
the fact of his selling his testimony to free criminals. You re- 
member he admitted that he received from Clarence Darrow $250 
a day for 14 days to save the murderous necks of Loeb and 
Leopold out of the hangman’s noose, He testified in Chicago 
for money when all of his time belongs to the people of this 
country in the Government institution out at St. Elizabeths. 
When I examined him in regard to other times where he testi- 
fied in court for money he at first denied receiving it, and he 
evaded my questions, but I made him admit that he went to 
Baltimore and received $500 cash for two days’ time and that 
he has also testified in Philadelphia and in New York. When I 
asked him about the Shelley case in Virginia he said, Shelley? 
Shelley? Shelley? 1 do not remember such a case.” I asked 
him, Did you not get $500 for testifying in that case?” And 
he said, “No.” ‘Then I put Judge Crandall Mackey, of Vir- 
ginia, on the stand, and he testified that Doctor White had 
tried to put a lady into an insane asylum when she was sane 
and had received $500 for it, and then Doctor White remem- 
bered all of the lady’s symptoms. 

As it is interesting, let me quote for your information some 
excerpts from the hearing to show just how I had to corkscrew 
the facts out of Doctor White: 

Mr. BLAN Tox * * Doctor, we were talking about the fees you 
had received for testifying in criminal cases, and you could not remem- 
ber the names of the cases, I wanted to help you. Over here in Virs 
ginia you testified in the case of Col. W. C. Shelley, did you not? 

Doctor Wuire. I do not recall the name—Shelley; that is Colonel 
Shelley. 

Mr. BLANTON. He paid you $500 for it; don't you remember it? 

Doctor WHITE. I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will get you so you will remember it, Doctor. 

Doctor Warre, All right; go ahead, 

Mr. Braxton. Colonel Shelley was trying to have his wife adjudged 
insane—Col. W. C. Shelley, over at Arlington, Mr. Norton was his 
attorney. Do you remember that? 

Doctor WHitz. When was this? 

Mr. BLANTON. And a man named Thornton was Mr. Shelley’s attor- 
ney, and Norton afterwards became a judge. Don't you remember 
this? 

Doctor Wurtz. When was this? 

Mr. BLANTON. A few years ago. 

Doctor WHITE. When? 

Mr. BLANrox. I am testing you. 

Doctor Wits. And I don't remember. 

Mr. BLANTON. You don't remember? 

Doctor WHITE. No; I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will try to refresh your memory a little later. You 
testified in that case, as the records show, that Mrs. Shelley was 
insane? 

Doctor WHITE, Oh, Shelley, Shelley, Shelley. 

Mr. Buantron, Yes; Shelley—S-h-e-l-l-e-y—Shelley, 

Doctor Warre. Yes; I think so. 

Mr, BLANTON, You think you do? You testified she was insane, and 
the jury found she was sane; and the court turned her loose by judg- 
ment of the court, and you got $500 in that case? 

Doctor WHrre. Well, I don't remember. 

Mr. BLANTON. Colonel Shelley paid it to you himself? 

Doctor WHITE. I don't believe I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. You do not want to deny it because I have the proof 
of it. 

Doctor WHITE. I am not denying anything. 
nor am I affirming it, either. 

Mr. BLANTON. You do remember the Shelley case? 

Doctor Wits. I remember, and it does not sound as if you were 
quoting anything about it that was so, 

Mr. BLANTON. I will remind you of another thing that will refresh 
your memory: This man Thornton, who was Mrs. Shelley's attorney, 
afterwards became a judge over there of the circuit court. 

Doctor WIITR. I do not remember that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there was another big case involving a big 
estate tried-before him as judge, when he was judge, and you were 
called over there to testify in that case as an alienist? 

Doctor Wuirr. What case was that? 

Mr. BLANTON. That was a will case. Do you remember that? It 
involved nearly a million dollars’ worth of property. Do you remember 
that? $ 


I can not remember, 
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Doctor Wuire, I do not remember Judge Thornton. I have no recol- 
leetion 

Mr. BLANTON. I will give you a little instance about Judge Thornton 
which may refresh your memory. 

Doctor Warre. I think I know the case you speak of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me see if you do not remember. 

Doctor Wurre. I do not remember anything about Judge Thornton. 

Mr. BLANTON. When you began to testify on the stand in that case 
Judge Thornton turned to you and said, “ Doctor White, aren't you 
the same Doctor White who testified in the Shelley ease?“ And you 
said, “ Yes, sir; I made a mistake in that case.” 

Doctor Wuite. I do not remember any such thing, and I do not 
believe it. 

Mr, BLANTON. You do not believe that, do you, Doctor? 

Doctor Warre. No. 

Mr. BLANTON, And you will say that is not so? 

Doctor WHrre. I am telling you I do not believe it. 


JUDGE CRANDALL MACKEY REFRESHED HIS MEMORY 


Then I confronted Doctor White with Judge Crandall Mackey, 
and as soon as he testified, Doctor White remembered all the 
symptoms of Mrs. Shelley. 


Mr. BLANTON, Judge Mackey, state your name. 

Mr. Mackey. Crandall Mackey. 

Mr. BLANxTON. Did you ever hold an official position in the State of 
Virginia? 

Mr. Mackey, I have held several. 
wealth’s attorney? 

Mr. Buanron. How long were you Commonwealth's attorney of the 
State of Virginia? ’ 

Mr. Mackey. From 1904 to 1916. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was 12 years? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Judge Mackey, do you know anything about the case 
that was tried in Virginia where a man named 

Mr. Mackey. William C. Shelley. 

Mr. BLANTox. William C. Shelley was attempting to have his wife 
declared insane? 

Mr. Mackxx. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And in which Doctor White testified? 

Mr. Mackey. Doctor White gave an opinion and subsequently tes- 


My last position was Common- 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes; which was as to whether she was sane or insane. 
Mr. Mackey. That she was of unsound mind; that she was paranoic. 
Mr. Biantron. And what was it the court and jury found? 

Mr. Mackey. The court found that she was of sound mind and not 
paranoic. 

Mr, BLANTON. Do you happen to remember who Mrs. Shelley's 
attorney was? 

Mr. Mackey. Her attorney was Judge J. B. T. Thornton, of 
Manassas. At that time he was attorney for the Commonwealth, of 
Prince William County. d 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you remember who the attorney for William C. 
Shelley was—was it Norton? 


Mr. Mackxx. Judge Norton, of Alexandria. ae 
Mr. BLANTON. That was the case in which Doctor White received 
$500? 


Mr. Mackey. Shelley read me Doctor White's opinion and said he 
had paid Doctor White $500 for the opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON. You also had some connection with that case later? 

Mr. Mackey. The opinion was read to me that Mrs. Shelley was 
insane—quite a lengthy opinion—and I was requested to go with 
Luther Walter, a prominent attorney, and talk with Mrs. Shelley 
and give my opinion, and Mr, Walter was to give his opinion, as to 
whether she was insane. We went there and talked to her at great 
length, after being prepared by having this opinion read to her— 
of Doctor White read to us—that she was insane and paranoic. 

We came back and reported that she was of sound mind and was not 
insane. > 

Mr. BLANTON, You differed with Doctor White's opinion? 

Mr. Mackey, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. State whether or not this Judge Thornton went on 
the bench afterwards. 

Mr. Mackey. Judge Thornton became judge of the sixteenth judicial 
circuit, which was my circuit there; and several years thereafter he 
was trying a will case in Alexandria and Doctor White said that the 
testater was insane. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish you would tell what happened between Judge 
Thorton and Doctor White while he was on the witness stand. 

Mr. Mackey. This was related to me by Judge Thornton while I 
was attorney for the Commonwealth, 

* * * * * * - 

Judge Thornton said, “Are you not the Doctor White who has testi- 
fied Mrs. Shelley was insane?" And he said, “I am.” Judge 
Thornton said, Was she insane?" 
was mistaken in that case.” 


And Doctor White said, “No; I 
Then Judge Thornton said, “ How do I 
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know, Doctor White, that you are not mistaken in this case?’ And 
then he said, “ Doctor White, I would not give any credence to what 
you say in this case.” 

. $ s * * * * 
Mr. BLANTON. Do you recall giving the opinion now, Doctor? 
Doctor WHITE. No; I do not. But I recollect something about the 

Shelley case. 

Mr. Mackey. I read it, and it was read to me. 

Doctor WHITE. If my recollection of who Shelley was is correct, it 
was a long time ago. 

Mr, MACKEY. He was a lawyer. 

Doctor WIIIIn. He was a lawyer. My recollection is that I did not 
say Mrs. Shelley had paranoia. Mrs, Shelley was an unusual case. 
My recollection is that I made very clearly an entirely different diag- 
nosis, which might easily be mistaken in your mind for one of paranoic; 
in other words, I made the diagnosis—and this is very technical—that 
she was a case of manic depressive psychosis, with paranoid ideas in the 
manic phase; in other words, she was suffering from psychosis of 
periodic type, and that her ideas during the psychiatric episode were of 
the paranoid character, 


* * * * * * 
Mr. BLANTON. You do recollect the case now all of a sudden, don't 
you Doctor? 


Doctor WHITE, Oh, I told you I had seen her in consultation, but I 
did not recollect testifying. I do not now recollect testifying. I told 
you that I didn’t recollect the conversation with the judge on the 
bench, and I did not believe it had occurred. 

Mr. BLANTON. So you do remember the case enough now, Doctor, to 
say that she had depressive psychosis? 

Doctor WHITE. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am glad that you remember. 
make your statement. 

Doctor WII TR. Now, the husband, as I recall, was a lawyer, was he 
not? 

Mr. MACKEY. Yes. 

Doctor Warre. The husband did not believe my diagnosis, and she 
had a relative—I have forgotten what the relation was—who was an 
attorney, and he didn't believe it, and he was rather—I do not think it 
is fair perhaps to say bitter toward me—but very lacking in under- 
standing that situation and antagonistic to me about it. My recollec- 
tion was that as the years went on these people who had not believed 
my diagnosis came to an understanding that that diagnosis was correct 
and came around to me and acknowledged that I was right; and this 
gentleman, who was a relative and who had been rather on the outs 
with me, became subsequently one of my very good friends. That is 
my recollection. 

Mr. Macxzy. Mrs. Shelley never was insane. She has led a most 
useful life as a trained nurse and is a very highly intelligent woman. 

Doctor Warre. It is perfectly possible that I am mixed on the cases. 

Mr. Mackey. I think your recollection is correct, Doctor, because 
the man you mentioned as a lawyer relative was Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States afterwards, 

Doctor Wuirs. That is right. i 

Mr. Macknr. And at that time was assistant United States attorney. 


NUMEROUS OTHER CASES 


I have mentioned only a few cases, gentlemen, when if I had 
the time I could tell you of numerous ones that show the utter 
unreliableness and unfitness of Dr. William A. White to have in 
his charge the destinies of 4,400 human beings out at St. Eliza- 
beths Asylum for the Insane, but I have not the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, LAGUARDIA: Page 94, line 14, after the 
word “immediately,” insert “ Provided further, That none of the money 
herein appropriated shall be used for the support, clothing, and treat- 
ment in St. Elizabeths Hospital of a person for a period of more 
than 90 days, if such person bas not been adjudicated insane or incom- 
petent by a-court of competent jurisdiction éther than a military court 
after due notice of said proceeding to the next of kin of such person.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. That should be offered after the word 
“ Interior,” page 97, line 2. I put it in the wrong place before. 
I do not believe the amendment is subject to a point of 
order, because it is clearly a limitation on the amount appro- 
riated. While the amendment will not cure all of the exist- 
evils now prevailing in St. Elizabeths, it will at least 
provide that the members of the Military and Naval Establish- 
ments can not be indefinitely committed to St. Elizabeths by 
ay 1 order of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
e Navy. 


Go ahead and 
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The amendment would give the institution 90 days' time 
in which to commence the proceeding. It would provide due 
and timely notice to the next of kin of the person to be com- 
mitted. The commitments would have to be made by a civil 
court of competent jurisdiction and would take away from 
any other than a civil court the power indefinitely to put any 
insane person into the hospital. It is the procedure and 
practice of almost every State of the Union that before a 
person is declared insane and permanently committed to an 
institution the competency of such person must be passed upon 
by a competent ‘court and due notice given to the next of kin. 

If the gentleman from Michigan desires to raise the point 
of order, I would like to know the ground upon which he urges 
his point of order, because in my judgment the amendment 
comes entirely within the Holman rule and is clearly a limita- 
tion. After the matter has been discussed by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who has given St. Elizabeths 
more study than any other Member of this House, it is obvious 
that we must do something; and in the absence of any present 
intention to pass legislation here is an opportunity to put a 
limitation on the expenditure of the fund and at least protect 
the members of the Military and Naval Establishments from 
being indefinitely committed to that institution without due 
process of law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gen- 
tleman remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman consumed three minutes 
of the five minutes allotted. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York is kind enough to yield that time to me. I make a point 
of order on the amendment, on the ground that it imposes 
certain new obligations upon the management of the institu- 
tion. It provides that none of the money herein appropriated 
shall be used for the support, clothing, and treatment in St. 
Elizabeths Hospital of a person for a period of more than 90 
days if such person has not been adjudicated insane or incom- 
petent by a court of competent jurisdiction other than a mili- 
tary court after due notice of said proceedings to the next of 
kin of such person. 

Now, as to the merits of that proposition at this time, I do 
not care to address myself. Of course, the purpose the gentle- 
man has in mind no one objects to, but it is a question whether, 
through his language, he may be accomplishing something 
that may not be desirable. It is really not an issue on an 
appropriation bill. This amendment is not strictly a limita- 
tion. It does not stop with a provision limiting the expenditure 
of money. 

It places upon the management of the institution the obliga- 
tion of determining whether all of these things have been done. 
He must determine whether there has been an adjudication; he 
must find whether there was due notice of the proceedings given 
to the next of kin, and so forth. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
the point of order. This is clearly a limitation if there ever 
was one placed upon funds appropriated. It prohibits the 
support, clothing, and treatment of a patient in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital for more than 90 days unless what? Unless the au- 
thorities in the hospital ascertain that the authority seeking 
to commit a person to that institution does so under proper 
legal procedure. It imposes no new duty upon the hospital. 
To the contrary it limits the amount that may be used and 
limits the time during which a patient may be supported, 
maintained, and treated in St. Elizabeths Hospital to a period 
of 90 days. The precedents are many if the chair will con- 
sult them, where like limitations have been placed upon funds. 
Only last session, in the military bill, we put on a limitation 
stopping the salary of a recruiting officer who enlisted boys 
under 21 years of age. Surely in doing that we imposed an 
extra duty on the recruiting officer to ascertain the correct 
age of a boy to be enlisted. The distinguished chairman of 
this subcommittee can not get any parliamentarian in this 
House to support his contention that this amendment is not 
0 the rules and that it is not a limitation upon public 
funds. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. I inject myself into this discussion by reason 
of the fact that I am a member of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation and the chairman of its subcommit- 
tee on hospitals, and therefore am concerned with the applica- 
tion of this proposed amendment as it relates to the commit- 
ment of persons deemed insane, under the authority of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

At the moment I must confine myself to the question of the 
point of order. The gentleman from New York is correct, of 
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course, in saying that limitations have been held to be in 
order, but I think he would be quite incorrect if he carried 
his statement to the point of holding that all limitations have 
been so held. If time permitted I think I could cite to the 
Chair numerous rulings to the contrary, one I remember, made 
by myself—while I had the honor of serving as chairman of 
the committee. I may have been wrong in that instance and 
other presiding officers may have been wrong, but the best 
judgment, it seems to me, of the gentlemen who have occu- 
pied the position you now hold, is that it is the right and duty 
of the Chair to go to the intent of the proposal, The intent of 
this proposal is to legislate. The important question it raises 
has been considered by the committee to which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has referred; recommendations 
have been made and they ought to be considered in due course 
by the committee of this House entrusted with legislating upon 
the matter. Everything proves that the gentleman is submit- 
ting a legislative proposal, and if technically the Chair should 
see fit to admit that proposal it would violate the spirit and 
thwart the purpose of the rule. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman refers to his interest in 
veterans and my amendment in its application to persons com- 
mitted by the Veterans’ Bureau. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact that in my State and the gentleman's State the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau must go through just such a procedure before 
it can commit a boy to an institution? 

Mr. LUCE. I am quite familiar with that fact, so far as it 
relates to my State. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the same is true in my State. 

Mr. LUCE. I certainly hope that legislation may follow the 
advice of the committee, to which reference has been made, but 
I want that to take the orderly course of consideration by a 
committee of the House, where all phases of the question may 
be considered and where there may be a deliberate and well- 
digested determination of what ought to be done, It would be 
most unfortunate if, by taking advantage of this situation, the 
gentleman succeeded in procuring legislation before it had been 
properly considered by a committee of this House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman is simply arguing as 
to the wisdom of what I seek to bring about by my amend- 
ment and not as to its being a germane or proper amendment. 

Mr. LUCE. I disclose the fact that the gentleman contem- 
plates legislation in this amendment and that such legislation 
ought to be secured under the ordinary rules of procedure in 
this body. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is not legislation at all. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McLavucutin of Michigan). The at- 
tention of the present occupant of the chair is called to a line 
of decisions which seem to be accepted by the House and 
should, the Chair believes, govern him in passing upon this 
question. ? 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
evidently, as the Chair sees it, would impose new duties not 
only upon those who are administering the affairs of the hos- 
pital but upon those who must pass upon expenditures and the 
disbursement of them. It would to some extent change the 
order of proceedings in the hospital and necessarily impose 
additional duties. Therefore the Chair feels that the point of 
order should be sustained. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the para- 
graph. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, under that I will insert 
the proviso that appears on page 96 with reference to certain 
payments in advance by the District and others and a state- 
ment with reference to the purpose of that language, inasmuch 
as some question has been raised about it and some fear that 
the audit is not properly protected: 


Provided further, That during the fiscal year 1928 the District of 
Columbia, or any branch of the Government requiring St. Elizabeths 
Hospital to care for patients for which they are responsible, shall pay 
by check to the superintendent, upon his written request, either in 
advance or at the end of each month, all or part of the estimated or 
actual cost of such maintenance, as the case may be, and bills ren- 
dered by the Superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital in accordance 
herewith shall not be subject to audit or certification in advance of 
payment; proper adjustments on the basis of the actual cost of the 
care of patients paid for in advance shall be made monthly or quar- 
terly, as may be agreed upon between the Superintendent of St, Eliza- 
beths Hospital and the District of Columbia government, department, 
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or establishments concerned. All sums paid to the Superintendent 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital for the care of patients that he is author- 
ized by law to receive shall be deposited to the eredit on the books 
of the Treasury Department of the appropriation made for the care 
and maintenance of the patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital for the 
year in which the support, clothing, and treatment is provided, and 
be subject to requisition by the disbursing agent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, upon the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 


There are about 2,150 District of Columbia patients and 
500 other patients from the Veterans’ Bureau, Public Health 
Service, and other Government activities in St. Elizabeths 
which are not supported from the appropriation in the bill but 
for which the hospital is reimbursed from appropriations made 
directly to those services. The appropriation made directly 
to the hospital in this bill is used to support patients not 
sent to it by these services and as a working fund to buy 
supplies and pay employees until such time as reimbursement 
comes in from these other services. The advance-payments 
provision is not used in the early months of the fiscal year, 
because the money in the bill is sufficient to carry all patients 
with repayments from reimburseable services coming in the 
regular way. Toward the end of the fiscal year, however, 
when the money in the bill has become reduced by expendi- 
ture, it becomes necessary to use the authority in the bill for 
advances to carry the District of Columbia and other reim- 
bursement patients, and advances are asked for once a month. 
If these advances are not made it would be necessary to add 
$300,000 to $400,000 to the item in the bill in order to carry 
the District of Columbia, which has over 2,000 patients, until 
such time as the final audit is completed. 

There is no irregularity in this practice. The accounts are 
all audited by the Comptroller General, and the audit is as 
gtr under the practice of advances as it would be without 

em. 

The language used is modeled after the provislon in the 
legislative appropriation bill covering accounts of the various 
departments for printing at the Government Printing Office. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas the other 
day, and again to-day, it seems to me, has seriously impugned 
the good faith, if not the integrity, of the Secretary of the 
Interior. As the gentleman from Texas and the committee 
know, I do not hesitate to differ with the Secretary of the 
Interior in matters of policy when my judgment so dictates, but 
I have not yet and I never expect to get to the point where I 
will challenge the good faith of the present Secretary or his 
integrity. [Applause.] When the gentleman charges that Sec- 
retary Work, who is charged with the duty of administering 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, in view of all the attacks being made 
on that administration, saw fit to gather five distinguished 
experts in that sort of work and asked them to conduct an 
investigation, I say he goes too far when he says that it was 
only a whitewash and was not a good-faith investigation. 
{Applause.] I reserve the right to differ with Secretary Work. 
I expect to again, as I have in the past, but I am willing to 
admit the other man's integrity of purpose, and there is no 
foundation for the lack of confidence which the gentleman from 
Texas has displayed. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
ought to yield to me when he says that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. After I have finished my statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. I said distinctly that I considered Doctor 
Work a splendid gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Well, concede his honesty and then we do 
not differ. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not question his honesty, but I say, 
being an alienist himself and a former hospital superin- 
tendent 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not yield further. I cut my time down 
to give the gentleman time, aud I can not give it all to him. 

The position of our committee when we took up the items 
for this institution was this: We found there were seven inves- 
tigations under way or completed, as follows: First, by a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on the District of Columbia; 
second, by the Committee of the House on World War Veterans’ 
Relief; third, by the Judiciary Committee of the House; 
fourth, by investigators from the General Accounting Office 
by resolution of Congress; fifth, by representatives of the 
Veterans’ Bureau; sixth, by five physicians appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior; and, seventh, by the regular board 
of visitors. Our committee could have spread itself over the 
front pages of the Washington papers by starting a new inves- 
tigation, which was within our authority, but we would not 
have accomplished anything. We have preferred to let these 
other investigations go their way, to let the legislative com- 
mittees do their duty, and we have just marked time until 
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there are some results coming from these various investigations. 
Therefore we did not add one more investigation to the number. 

We bring the bill here with the necessary expenses for the 
running of the institution and hope it will meet with the 
approval of the House. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now I yield, if I have any time remaining. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Taking into consideration that the committee 
has given consideration to making this appropriation and in 
yiew of what the gentleman has already said about an expert 
commission making some investigation, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman is it his opinion that the St. Elizabeths Hospital is 
being properly and well managed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think the gentleman should ask 
me that question. I think it would be presumptuous for me to 
answer, and I know there is a large membership in the House 
who would not accept my statement either way I made it. My 
statement would not be conclusive with seven different investi- 
gations under way to determine that particular fact. The re- 
port I referred to, however, has developed some facts with 
reference to the need of expansion which I think the House 
ought to have before it to give such weight to as they may 
think it worthy of, so that all the facts may be available, but 
the gentleman from Texas {Mr. BLANTON] objects to the print- 
ing of that report. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MICHENER). The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired; all time has expired, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For general repairs and improvements to buildings and grounds, 
$125,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

I think it would be appropriate for me, as the ranking 
minority member of the committee in charge of this bill, to 
supplement briefly what the chairman has said, 

Personally I have a very unfavorable impression of the con- 

duct of this insane asylum called a hospital, both as to its 
management and its superintendent. I think President Coolidge 
should have called for more resignations than he did. I say 
frankly that it goes against the grain for me to join in 
appropriating such enormous sums of money to this insti- 
tution under its present management. I believe conditions are 
bad. At the same time, as the chairman of the subcommittee 
has said, in view of the fact that there are some seven inves- 
tigations of the institution under way, we thought it was un- 
wise for us to start another investigation, which we have the 
full authority to do. We thought we would go ahead and 
make this appropriation for this year and await the determina- 
tion of these investigations and also await for the present the 
action of the appropriate legislative committees concerning this 
institution. 
* I do feel that something onght to be done with the manage- 
ment of this institution, and personally I do not approve of 
these long delays in the matter. I think the conditions that 
have been repeatedly shown to this House abundantly warrant 
and properly call for much more expeditious action. 

I also want to join the chairman of this subcommittee in say- 
ing a word about the Secretary of the Interior, whom I have 
known for nearly 40 years. He is and always has been a 
public-spirited, thoroughly honorable, very high-class citizen, 
and an exceptionally efficient public official He is to-day 
and for many years has been the most distinguished resident of 
the Centennial State, and I do not believe there is anybody in 
Colorado, or anywhere else, who knows him well would 
impugn the honor or the good faith of Secretary Work. A 
very few times I have not agreed with his official actions, or 
policy. That is, I have not always approved of his course per- 
taining to the public domain and water-right matters in his 
office of Secretary of the Interior, but I never have for a mo- 
ment questioned his good faith or his honesty. It is only a 
question of judgment, and in my own mind I have always be- 
lieved that the reason his judgment did not coincide with mine 
was because he was erroneously advised. I feel that the Mem- 
bers of this House from the State of Colorado would be some- 
what derelict in their duty to Doctor Work and to our State 
if some one did not deny and resent any- reflection upon our 
Secretary of the Interior. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
gentleman's pro forma amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be limited to seven minutes, five minutes for the gen- 
tleman from Texas and two minutes for myself, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in seyen minutes, five minutes to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Texas and two minutes by 
himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to allow either the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] or my friend from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TAYLOR] to place me in a wrong attitude. I pref- 
aced my remarks the other evening, and it is in the Recorp 
with the statement that I considered Doctor Work a splendid 
gentleman. I did not question his honesty. 

Here is where the trouble lies: He has been superintendent 
of a prominent hospital in Colorado which admits mental pa- 
tients. Every one of these ‘superintendents, as I have found 
in 30 years of public life, has a fellow feeling for each other, 
because once in a while all such institutions are under investi- 
gation. I have contended here that there was a fellow feeling 
between Work and Doctor White. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think, Mr. Chairman, I ought 
to state 

_Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield. I do not ques- 
tion Doctor Work's honesty. Take our friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Luce]. He is perfectly honest, but every single step 
that I took to protect the veterans of the World War from Doc- 
tor White and Fenning I found him standing there defending 
White and Fenning. I do not question his honesty, but I 
question his judgment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the gentleman is criticizing the votes of 
Members of the House, which is against the rule. He has no 
right to question the vote of any other Member. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can mention what has occurred. Now, 
take my good friend from Maine [Mr. Hersey], with whom I 
had more trouble than I did with any other member on the 
Judiciary Committee. 

My friend from Maine [Mr. Hersey], a distinguished lawyer, 
gave me more trouble than did Fenning’s attorney, Frank 
Hogan. I did not have any trouble in handling Hogan. I did 
not have any trouble in handling Fenning’s other two distin- 
guished counsel; my trouble was with the gentleman from 
Maine, who, although he was not a member of the subcom- 
mittee, he was the only member of the Judiciary Committee 
who was there every single moment of the hearing, hamstring- 
ing me at every turn. And after the Congress adjourned he 
put into the Record an extension of remarks comparing Fen- 
ning favorably with our Lord and Savior. 

Well, that shows you what environment will do. The gen- 
tleman from Maine is an honest as he can be. I do not im- 
pugn his motives or his honesty; he thought he was doing 
right, but, my goodness, there is not another man in the United 
States who would agree with him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
complains that the Secretary of the Interior and the commis- 
sion that he selected, by training and experience, know some- 
thing about the subject that they were to investigate. I think 
it is not necessary to reply to that kind of an attack. I think 
it was all right among the seven investigations to have one 
investigation made by men who knew something about how to 
run such an institution. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point, for fear it may slip 
my mind and as the gentleman from Oklahoma is here, to 
return to page 19 to offer an amendment. If an explanation is 
desired, I will make it now. It is to offer an amendment which 
is prepared by the Indian Bureau at the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 19 to offer an amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer two amendments, 
and preliminary to offering them I will say that they add 
nothing to the total of the bill. There was an appropriation of 
$200,000 of the tribal fund of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Indians, and the amendment reduces the $200,000 taken from 
the fund to $100,000, and provides a new item for $100,000 from 
other funds derived from the Red River leases, as I recall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19, line 11, strike out the figures “ $200,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $100,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, after line 17, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“For the payment to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians of 
Oklahoma from tribal trust funds established by joint resolution of 
Congress June 12, 1926 (44 Stat. p. 740), being a part of the Indian 
share of the money derived from the south half of the Red River, Okla., 
$100,000: Provided, That the said sum shall be distributed share and 
share alike to all recognized members of the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache Tribes who are living on the date of the passage of this act, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 66, line 24, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 66, line 24, strike out all 
of line 24 and the remainder of the paragraph down to and including 
line 2, on page 67, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Vale project, Oregon: For continuation of construction, $850,000, 
of which amount not more than $100,000 shall be available for the 
purchase of a proportionate share of interest in the existing storage 
reservoir of the Warmsprings project, and the unexpended balance of 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1927 shall remain available for 
the fiscal year 1928.“ 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, under the Vale project we 
are buying a half interest in an existing reservoir, an old 
project, at a cost of something over $600,000. Heretofore $200,- 
000 has been made available. This item is to make available 
another hundred thousand dollars, and for that purpose in- 
creases the appropriation for that project to that amount. The 
necessity for this comes from this fact. The contract between 
the new project and the old involves an agreement as to the 
construction of drainage, for which purpose the old project is to 
use $450,000 of the price received for the half interest in the 
storage reservoir. Other developments have arisen since the 
bill was up in committee. The B u of Reclamation has re- 
ceived telegraphic advices as to the situation in the field and 
desire the authority and the money to be able to use $100,000 
for a further payment on the half interest in the storage 
reseryoir in order that it may be available for use in further 
drainage construction. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein the statement of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the statement of the Warm- 
springs irrigation district setting forth the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statements referred to by Mr. CRAMrox are as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
OFFICR OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
\ Washington, December 13, 1926. 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Stxxorr: Upon receipt of your letter of December 
10, regarding the appropriations available and proposed for 1928 for 
the Vale project in Oregon, telegraphic request was made upon the 
Chief Engineer for an outline of the construction program for that 
project. His reply is as follows: 

„ Retel, 10th Warmsprings drainage. Present program provides 
for two electric drag lines, two shifts each, for which present appro- 
priation, $200,000, if continued, will be ample until June 30, 1928. 
As district desires favor progress, can put on third machine if 
$100,000 additional is provided for drainage from Vale appropriation 
for 1928 balance included in 1929.” 

The contract with the Warmsprings irrigation district provides that 
not more than $200,000 of the appropriation available for 1927 will 
be expended for drainage. This provision of the contract was over- 
looked at the time of preparing memorandum transmitted with office 
letter of December 3. 

The justification presented to subcommittee in charge of the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill proposes the expenditure of 
$750,000 in 1928 for main canal construction. The bill (H. R. 14827), 
as introduced in the House, proposes the following items for Vale: 

“For continuation of construction, $750,000, and the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 1927 shall remain 
available for the fiscal year 1928.” 
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In view of the desire of the district to have the drainage work 
progress as rapidly as possible, the bill should be so amended as to 
provide for expending additional money for drainage. 

Very truly yours, 
Etwoop Mrab, Commissioner. 


WARMSPRINGS IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
Vale, Oreg., December 10, 1926. 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In further reply to your letter of November 
29 containing copy of memorandum from Acting Commissioner Dent 
about which we wired you last night. 

In section 4 of this memorandum it is stated that on October 30, 
1926, there remained unexpended of the Vale project appropriation 
$470,000, and that whatever remains unexpended after June 30, 1927, 
will be continued available during the fiscal year 1928, and may be 
used for drainage work of the Warmsprings irrigation district. 

In section 2 of the same memorandum is quoted the language of 
the appropriation bill providing funds for the 1927 fiscal year. You 
will note that of the $500,000 appropriated therein this clause, “ that 
not more than $200,000 of the amount herein appropriated shall be 
available for purchases of a proportionate interest in the existing 
storage reservoir of the Warmsprings project * .“ 

Now, the only money available for the drainage of the Warmsprings 
district is that appropriated for the purchase of an interest in the 
reservoir, and so can not be more than $200,000. We expect this drain- 
age work to be started in January, and if two dredges are used, as the 
engineer recommends, the money will be spent at the rate of $20,000 
per month, which will exhaust our appropriation by October, 1926. 
Without additional appropriation- there will be no further drainage 
until the beginning of the fiscal year 1929. 

It is expected to let a contract for the construction of the canals 
early in 1927, so there will be very little of the remaining appropria- 
tion of the Vale project not spent or encumbered by June 30, 1927. 

As you know, the land in the Warmsprings district needs drainage 
very badly, and to procure this drainage the district has sold one-half 
interest in the reservoir to the Government. With the sale consum- 
mated, it has been expected that the drainage would be carried on 
as rapidly as possible, so that the lands could be reclaimed and the 
few remaining settlers saved from further loss. The drainage engi- 
neers have estimated the cost of the necessary drainage at $450,000, 
Using two dredges, at an estimated monthly cost of $20,000 per month, 
this work could all be completed in less than two years from time of 
starting, provided sufficient funds were available to carry the werk on 
efficiently. However, if the work is carried on by one dredge, at an 
estimated expense of $10,000 per month, it will require practically 
four years to complete the drains, and many of the settlers will have 
abandoned their farms in the meantime. Carrying this work on with 
only one dredge will also be more expensive, as practically the same 
expense for engineering and overhead will be necessary each month, 
whether the work is done in two years or in four years, 

The settlers have held on here with the hope that some relief would 
be forthcoming from the sale of the interest In the reservoir so that 
they could save their farms and with the coming of the drainage engi- 
neers this fall many have been encouraged to stay, with the expectation 
that their lands would soon be drained and again made productive. 
Now, practically all of the drains laid out by the engineers are equally 
important, but of course all can not be excavated at once and some 
lands will be drained before others. If the work can be carried on 
expeditiously, those whose lands are not drained first will be willing 
to wait their turn, but if the work has to drag along or cease for lack 
of appropriations these settlers will give up and abandon their lands 
and make the burden that much heavier upon the remaining lands. 

To carry the drainage work on efficiently there should ‘not only be 
appropriated the unexpended balance of the present appropriation but 
also an additional $200,000 for the 1928 fiscal year. Now, whether 
this is made as an additional appropriation or as a part of the present 
proposed appropriation for 1928 fiscal year for the Vale project is 
immaterial to us. If it is to be taken from the Vale project appro- 
priation it might be made an indefinite amount, but just a clause added 
to the appropriation bill setting aside to apply on the purchase of an 
interest in the Warmsprings Reservoir sufficient to insure the continuous 
construction of the Warmsprings drainage employing two dredges. 

We trust that you will be able to secure for us a sufficient appropria- 
tion from some source to insure the rapid construction of the necessary 
drainage. 

With kindest regards, I am, yours very truly, 
WAEMSPRINGS IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
By Cuas. L. BATCHELDER, Secretary. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman stated that the proposed 
purchase of this half interest in this reservoir was to be made 
from an old project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Does that mean an established, existing, 
and going reclamation project in the immediate vicinity of the 
Vale project? 

Mr, CRAMTON, It is an established one. It is going now 
since they have gotten this relief. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Which way is ft going? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think it is on the up grade now, but we 
brought salvation to them all right, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The object of my inquiry is this. It 
seems to me that if there were one project which the gentle- 
man characterizes as an old project, it is rather strange that 
in that immediate vicinity and near enough to the old project 
to make this reservoir available to the water users in that 
section, the whole thing was not contemplated and covered in 
one project instead of two. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Here is the situation. A private irriga- 
tion district some time ago built the reservoir in question. 
The reservoir has capacity for more acreage than they have in 
their district. Here is a proposition to take a new acreage, 
create a new district, and the Government has committed itself 
to buying the storage out of this existing reservoir and then con- 
structing these canals and laterals necessary for the de- 
velopment of the new area. The financial condition of the old 
project was not such that they could have carried on that 
development. and it was not such that by carrying on that devel- 
opment they could utilize their storage; but by our carrying 
on the construction and utilizing the storage, we put cash in 
their hands that alleviates their financial situation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the old project entirely an independent, 
private operation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; we have no responsibility for the old 
one. The gentleman will find that in the hearings I express 
some dissatisfaction with the arrangement made because it 
was more favorable to the old project than was just to the 
Government, but that is a matter of administration that we 
could not correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Salaries: For payment in full or in part of the salaries of the 


p officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the uni- 


versity, the balance to be paid from privately contributed funds, 
$150,000, of which sum not less than $2,200 shall be used for normal 
instruction. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that paragraph, It is an appropriation not authorized 
by law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter that has 
been threshed out repeatedly. Notwithstanding the House has 
passed a bill providing legislation, the bill has not yet passed 
the Senate and has not yet become a law. The Committee 
on Appropriations, however, in obedience to the view of the 
House, felt obliged to bring in the items recommended by the 
Budget for Howard University. The matter has been ruled on 
repeatedly by the Chair, and I am obliged to admit that the 
point of order is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses: For equipment, supplies, apparatus, furniture, 
cases and shelving, stationery, ice, repairs to buildings and grounds, 


and for other necessary expenses, including $17,600 for payment to’ 


Freedmen’s Hospital for heat and light, 868,000. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order as to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the same concession. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction of one additional dormitory building for young 
women, $150,000, 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order as to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am extremely reluctant to 
eoncede the point of order. I make an appeal to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] to withhold his point of order 
and not make it as to this paragraph. This paragraph is for 
the purpose of providing dormitory facilities for the girls, 
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many of whom come from different States, country girls who 
are not used to the city or to being away from home. It is 
very much in the interest of their welfare that we should pro- 
vide dormitory facilities here rather than to have them scat- 
tered in private families throughout the city. I appeal to the 
gentleman to withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to pro- 
ceed somewhat out of order without discussing the point of 
order, especially in response to the gentleman? 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman would be entirely within 
his parliamentary rights to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LOWREY. I will not withdraw the point of order, but 
I would like to reply to the gentleman. 

ch CRAMTON. Then I am obliged to concede the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Without any waiver of the gentleman's 
insistence on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is conceded, and the 
point of order is sustained by the Chair. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, several times I have spoken briefly in the House against 
this annual appropriation to Howard University. As long as 
I remain here I do not expect ever to let it pass without at 
least raising my voice against it. On that I am conscience 
bound. The question before us is simply this: Shall we fasten 
upon our Government permanently the policy of sustaining a 
great university for negroes in the Capital City? The Congress 
began these appropriations in 1879 with $10,000. It has gone 
on from year to year until the total amount given to this 
institution out of the money of American taxpayers has 
reached about four and a half million dollars. And in recent 
years the annual appropriations have generally ranged between 
$250,000 and $600,000. Like all Government gratuities increase 
of appetite grows by what it feeds on. 

The question is, Shall we stop it or shall we let it go on 
indefinitely? i 8 

First. I do not believe that in the present condition of the 
negro race a university education is the best way of helping 
him. He is most in need of a practical and industrial educa- 
tion to make him a thrifty, self-sustaining citizen. In this 
I am not opposing the advancement of the race. I think you 
will find me in exact agreement with Booker Washington, the 
greatest man of his race, and with Julius Rosenwald, that 
splendid Chicago philanthropist, who has given more money to 
negro education than any other one man has ever given, and 
who, in my opinion, has directed his gifts in the most sane and 
effective way. These two great friends of negro education 
have at least put great stress on the practical and the 
industrial, 

But even if we admit all that anyone may claim as to the 
negro's need of college and university education, does it follow 
that we should provide for this by appropriations of Federal 
funds? For the hundreds of thousands of young white men 
and women of America the higher institutions of learning 
are provided by the State and by philanthropy. The Govern- 
ment gives elementary schools and industrial education to 
the Indians. But when members of that race want a real 
college education they find it without a university provided 
especially for them from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
the gentleman whether—— 

Mr. LOWREY. Without taking it out of my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I guess the gentleman will have time for 
this; anyway, the gentleman could get a couple of more min- 
utes. Can the gentleman say whether in Mississippi, the gen- 
tleman’s State, the Indians are permitted to attend the public 
schools for whites, or are they permitted to attend public schools 
maintained for negroes? I ask that question for the reason 
it was developed in our hearing this year that in the State of 
North Carolina the Indians of that State are not permitted to 
attend any schools, either white or colored, and I wondered 
whether that was the case in the gentleman's State? 

Mr. LOWREY. The schools are provided in my State by the 
Government for the Choctaws that are there. 

Pond CRAMTON. I am speaking about the laws of Missis- 
ppi. 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not think there is any law with refer- 
ence to it. 


I want to ask 
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Mr. CRAMTON. What is the custom? Will they permit In- 
dian children to come into the White publie schools? 

Mr. LOWREY., I do not think there is any law against it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. You do not have to have laws there for 
everything. 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not know there is any law on it. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. If the gentleman will permit, does not 
the gentleman regard the appropriation made out of the Fed- 
eral public funds in support of agricultural and mechanical 
colleges and State colleges on a parity with the appropriation 
here provided for Howard University, of which I approve? 

Mr. LOWREY. Which institution? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. In the hearings—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I ask that the gentleman have two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. I think I ought to have a little more than 
two minutes, because nearly all of my time has been taken up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, for instance. Howard University is doing 
splendid work and is entitled to Federal aid. 

Mr. LOWRBY. There is really no more reason for using 
Federal funds to maintain a university for negroes than for 
Indians or white people. I believe that nine men out of ten in 
this House would see it that way if they would simply lay aside 
all political considerations and all questions of personal or 
party popularity, and face this question squarely as a matter 
of correct or incorrect governmental policy. In saying this 
I do not mean to bring an ugly accusation against any of my 
colleagues, either Democrat or Republican. But the truth is 
that men of both parties and men, both North and South, have 
in private conversation suggested to me the purely political 
ground for continuing this appropriation. To put it very plainly 
they are afraid that voting against this appropriaton will mean 
a loss of the “colored vote” to them or their party in certain 
localities. Now, honestly, have we a right to appropriate public 
funds for the purpose of obtaining votes? Much is being said 
just now about the illegitimate use of money to influence certain 
recent senatorial elections, I am in full sympathy with the 
criticisms that fill the newspapers on this subject. I think 
the man that undertakes to buy an election with either his own 
money or that contributed by his friends deserves to be politi- 
cally damned. But such a man is at least on higher ground 
than the man who uses the trust funds committed to him by 
the American taxpayers for a similar purpose. 

But I come back to the assertion that there is neither prac- 
tical nor fundamental reason for maintaining this institution 
by the appropriation of Government funds, Without any con- 
gressional aid to Howard the negro race are as well provided 
for in the matter of college education as either the Indian race 
or the white race. Throughout the North the colleges and uni- 
versities generally are open to all races alike, and there are, be- 
sides some well-equipped colleges for the negro race alone. In 
the South where the large majority of this race live, they have 
colleges in every State, maintained by both State government 
and philanthropy, which are as well equipped and sustained as 
the average college for white students, In fact there are some 
Southern States where the provision for the negro race is more 
adequate than the provision for the whites, when we consider 
the number of young people in each race who are prepared for 
college. There are reasons why this is true. First, the south- 
ern legislatures are providing well for the schooling of the 
negro at State expense. Second, every Southern State has a 
large number of negro schools provided for by philanthropy— 
largely northern philanthropy. Of this latter class there are 
at least nine boarding schools in my own State. Five of these, 
and perhaps more, do a college grade of work and have build- 
ings, equipment, and support averaging well with the other 
boarding schools in the State. I am sure that the Southern 
States generally, from Virginia to Texas, compare well with 
Mississippi, in this particular. 

Then what valid reason can anyone give why we should dis- 
regard all established precedent and principle and support this 
one and only university by giving it the taxpayers’ money which 
is certainly not committed to us for such a purpose. Some of 
my good friends make the plea that this is the only school that 
can really supply the need of the “colored people” for doctors, 
dentists, and nurses. Admit this, and we only make the appeal 
to charity more irresistible. Booker Washington said to a 


Member of this House that the good people of New England 
would give him anything he asked for his work at Tuskegee. 
So strong is the appeal of negro education to northern charity 

that it builds, equips, and maintains an average of one boarding 
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school to every congressional district in my State. And about 
an equal number in other Southern States. 

And again I call attention to the fact that the $5,000,000 cam- 
paign for Tuskegee and Hampton went over with an ease that 
makes the average college-endowment campaign look like a dime 
with a hole in it. And one issue of a Chicago paper was able 
to make announcement of $8,000,000 given to negro education, 

Of course, as long as Congress appropriates the money of the 
taxpayers to maintain Howard, philanthropy will not assume 
the burden. Yet I am thoroughly confident that when we with- 
draw, philanthropy will step in. Let it be announced to-morrow 
that the United States Government, after haying built this 
institution up to its present large proportions, now withdraws 
from it and leaves it to be supported by voluntary gifts; then 
emphasize if you will that it is the only school Offering first- 
rate advantages for doctors and nurses to serve the “ colored 
population.” If we can at all judge the future by the past, 
Howard would still be well provided for. 

But again, if I granted everything claimed by the proponents 
of this measure, I should still feel that we had no moral right 
to make these appropriations. I should be driven to this posi- 
tion by the convictions which I expressed on this floor when 
we were considering the appropriation to the starving people 
of Europe. In my home State I had been on a committee to 
raise money for Far East Relief. I had-given my Sundays to 
speaking in churches and elsewhere, pressing upon our people 
the duty of contributing to this worthy cause, Yet when it came 
to appropriating the money out of the Government Treasury I 
maintained, and still maintain, that we had neither legal nor 
moral right to do it. Our Constitution and our laws define the 
purposes for which we may use the money entrusted to us by 
the American taxpayers. Beyond those limitations we have no 
right to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
unless the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] desires to 
amend it in the Senate, to have line 14, page 97, stricken out. 
That is simply the title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the words “ Howard University,” on line 14 
of page 97, be eliminated. The Chair understood that it had 
already been eliminated, but there is no objection to the gen- 
eral elimination. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


For officers and employees and compensation for all other profes- 
sional and other services that may be required and expressly approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, $113,000. 


MR HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
recognized. 

Mr. HAMMER. Irise for the purpose of stating that a cer- 
tain statement in the testimony before the Committee on Appro- 
priations as to the Hooper School in North Carolina is in- 
accurate, All the people in North Carolina have public-school 
facilities, and there is equality in all our schools. On the 
Wayne Reservation, where there are 3,000 Indians, there are no 
white people. There are other Indians in the State, and In- 
dians are permitted to go to the white schools if they have no 
negro blood in them. If they are negroid, they are classified as 
“ colored,” and are required to attend school by law. That is 
a compulsory provision. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am glad to have the information given 
by the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Micuener, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (II. R. 
14827) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 


The gentleman from North Carolina is 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
recommit the bill. The Clerk will report the motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McKeown moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Appropriations with instructions to report the bill back immediately 
with the following amendment: On page 86, after line 25, insert a new 
paragraph to read: 

“None of the appropriations contained in the acts for the National 
Park Service shall be available for any expenditures in the collection 
of charges in excess of $2 for issuing of automobile permits which 
permit the holder to enter any national parks.” 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on the 
motion to recommit. Is the gentleman from Michigan going to 
make it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee to 
make the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, to the 
motion to recommit. It is new legislation and imposes new 
duties on the executive department in the guise of a limitation. 
That amendment is the same paragraph as was contained in 
the bill as reported by the Committee on Appropriations, and it 
was ruled out of order by the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole, 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Tennessee will yield, 
he will recognize that having made the argument yesterday to 
the effect that the provision is in order, I have not felt it 
incumbent upon myself to make a speech on the other side 
to-day. It is true that the decision of the Chair was, unfortu- 
nately, as the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment is a proper 
limitation, as was explained yesterday. It does not involve the 
imposition of new duties. It is a limitation on the expenditure 
of the money. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not present when the ruling 
was made touching this point, and is not familiar with it. It 
seems to the Chair that this is plainly legislation. 

Mr. McKEOWN, I will state to the Speaker that this is a 
limitation upon the expenditure of this money, to allow them to 
collect not more than a $2 fee for automobile permits to enter 
any one of the national parks. It does not prohibit them from 
charging more than $2. They are permitted now to charge $5 
and in some instances $7.50. If this motion to recommit is not 
within the rule as to limitations upon an appropriation bill, I 
do not know how to draw one. The bill contained a limitation 
to put some extra duty on an executive officer, and it was 
properly sustained. In this amendment I wanted to be fair to 
the parks where they charge a $2 fee. I do not want to de- 
stroy them, but I wanted to limit the fee to any one park in 
the United States to not more than $2. Visitors ought not to 
pay more than 82. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this goes further than a 
mere limitation, and prescribes a duty by limiting the amount 
of the charge to automobiles, The Chair is clearly of the 
opinion that it is legislation, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I do not want to dispute the ruling of the 
Chair, but it is not in accordance with my opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cramton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REHABILITATION OF THOMAS V. FIELDS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentlewoman from New Jersey be permitted to 
address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentlewoman from New Jersey be per- 
mitted to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege to-day to do 
rather a rare thing—in fact, I wonder if it has ever been done 
before—to extend the thanks of a disabled soldier to the Mem- 
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bers of the House for legislation enacted by them, in order 
that these war-weary boys may be able to rehabilitate them- 
selves and start anew on their way to success in life. 

A constituent of mine, a young man disabled through the 
World War, writes me to express his gratitude to this honor- 
able body, and it recalls to my mind the words of Edgar Guest: 


The gentleman shall always gentle be 

Whatever laws the Government may make; 

These things shall stand till Hfe's last thread shall break— 
Honor and faith and mirth and courtesy. 


I take pleasure in reading Mr. Thomas V. Field's letter of 
appreciation and ask that it be printed in the RECORD: 


Jersey City, N. J., December 14, 1928. 
Hon. Mary Norton, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MRS. Norton: On June 30 of this year I was rehabilitated as 
a beneficiary of the United States Veterans’ Bureau in a law course, and 
as a result thereof I was admitted to practice at the New Jersey bar. 

I will appreciate if you will in some way advise the House of Repre- 
sentatives that I am deeply grateful for the legislation enacted which 
made it possible for me to again become an active participant in a 
civilian pursuit. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas V. FIELDS. 

[Applause.] e 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed regret- 
able that a point of order should be raised against the item for 
Howard University. It was the hope of the majority of the 
Committee on Education when it reported out House bill 8466 
in the first session of this Congress, and which received favor- 
able action in the House on July 1, 1926, that it would elimi- 
nate this round-about way of taking care of the needs of a very 
worthy institution. Unfortunately this measure was not passed 
until the last days of the session, which made it impossible for 
the Senate to pass it before adjournment. The bill is still pend- 
ing in the Senate. and those who are the friends of the colored 
people, those who sympathize with them in their effort and 
their aspiration to prepare themselyes as useful citizens, ar- 
dently hope that this measure will receive favorable action in 
the Senate at this session. 

This remarkable university, which started with 5 students 
and which now has 2,000 students, made up of 1,400 boys and 
600 girls, is a credit to the Nation and to those legislators who 
have fought in its behalf. It has more than justified itself in 
the character of the students that it has sent out into the world 
as leaders in almost every profession and vocation. It has been 
in existence and has had the support of Congress for half a 
century and has over 6,700 graduates at work in all of the 
States of the Union and in foreign countries. 

There is no one who can successfully challenge the great and 
almost marvelous work which this institution has done for the 
well-being of the colored race. Not only this, the white race 
has benefited greatly from the research work carried on by this 
institution. Although located in the Capital City of the Nation 
it is not local in scope or character. This is shown by a list of 
the States and number of students from each, which I here 
insert: 

Howard University geographical distribution 
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Howard University geographical distribution Continued 
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Evening classes, 115. 

The time has come when this annual demonstration of oppo- 
sition should cease. The policy of aiding Howard University 
has continued now for 48 years. This policy has justified 
itself in the eyes of the Nation and has had the hearty ap- 
proval of those who wish to see the colored race become, in the 
best sense of the term, useful, law-abiding, educated citizens. 
It is a long step from bondage to the splendid position which 
the colored man now occupies in the professional, industrial, 
and educational activities of the Nation, and this, it must be 
coneeded, is due to the educational facilities which he has 
enjoyed. This is no time to take a backward step, but, on the 
contrary, in the light of the conspicuous results obtained by 
Howard University the Federal Government should continue 
to lend its encouragement and aid. 

I hope that before another session of Congress House bill 
8466 will have been passed by the Senate, thus authorizing the 
annual appropriation and preventing the spectacle of this worthy 
item being struck out on a point of order as has occurred 
to-day. 

7 AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole Honse 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the Dill 
(H. R. 15008) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 

other purposes. Pending that motion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate be limited to four hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BucHANAN] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 15008, the agricultural appropriation bill. Pending 
that motion, he asks unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to four hours, one-half to be controlled by himself 
and one-half by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15008). making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, with Mr. Treapway in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 15008, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I desire to express my appreciation of the 
hearty cooperation of my associates upon the subcommittee in 
the preparation of this bill. I also desire to express the 
appreciation of the subcommittee for the efficient services 
rendered by Mr. Sheild, chief clerk of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House, and by Mr. Barta, clerk of the 
subcommittee. 

In presenting the agricultural appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1928 I wish to discuss briefly some of the more important 
features of the bill. For a detailed explanation of the recom- 
mendations of the committee I commend, for your considera- 
tion, the report which accompanies this bill. 

In brief, the total of the estimates considered by the com- 
mittee aggregated $133,136,576, of which sum $82,500,000 was 
for the construction of roads under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral highway act. The total amount recommended to be appro- 
priated is $128,362,385, a reduction of $4,774,185 in the Budget 
estimates. Exclusive of appropriations for road-construction 
purposes, the recommendations of the committee represent an 
actual increase over the Budget estimates for strictly depart- 
mental activities of $225,815. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


In connection with the collection and dissemination of me- 
teorological information of use in weather forecasting the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into contracts and 
fix rates for such necessary telegraph and telephone service as 
may be required. Fifteen of the smaller companies entered 
into formal contracts with the Department of Agriculture for 
such service, and prior to July 1, 1926, the Western Union Co, 
furnished similar service under an informal agreement at rates 
comparable with those of the other companies. However, the 
Western Union Co. demanded’ increased rates, and because of 
the fact that the company was furnishing this service under 
an informal arrangement, the Secretary of Agriculture was 
enabled to meet their demand by money specifically appro- 
priated for this purpose in the first deficiency act for 1926. 
The increased cost of the service by the Western Union Co. 
is $168,312. Because the service being furnished by the other 
companies is under a formal agreement, the contracts having a 
renewal clause in them, the Comptroller General has ruled 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is without legal authority 
to terminate these contracts in order that the rates being paid 
for similar service may be made uniform. To adjust this 
inequity and to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to enter 
into formal contracts for telegraph and telephone service, the 
committee has inserted authority permitting the Secretary to 
terminate by agreement these inequitable contracts in order 
that the rates may be made uniform for all companies perform- 
ing similar service. It is estimated that the additional cost 
will be approximately $20,000, which will adjust contracts with 
about 15 companies, as compared with the sum of $168,312 
necessary to adjust the rates of the Western Union Co. alone. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Les. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the gentleman whether the 
Weather Bureau is provided in this bill with sufficient funds 
to carry on its activities in the most efficient way? Recently 
it was brought to my attention that the Weather Bureau 
seemed to be rather circumscribed with reference to carrying on 
its activities or in expanding them in any way by reason of a 
yery limited appropriation, and I was wondering whether, if 
it became necessary to employ additional men for essential 
service, they would have an opportunity to do that. I know 
that in one instance some arrangement had to be made by 
which an extension phone was installed in the home of one of 
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its employees whereby he agreed during his vacation to be 
accessible whenever wanted, and that was made necessary 
because they did not have funds enough to employ an addi- 
tional man or two during an emergency period. 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. We have made, I think, for this 
fiscal year very liberal provision for the Weather Bureau. My 
understanding is that they are given in this bill substantially 
all that they asked for. ` 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman mean all that the Budget 
allowed them or all that they asked for? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand practically all the 
department asked for. The committee has never felt it ought 
to take the responsibility of recommending a larger appropria- 
tion than the department requested. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I can understand that, just so long as the 
bureau has not been cut down too much by the Budget and then 
only the Budget estimate allowed. Now, one other question. 
Has any provision been made in the bill for cooperation be- 
tween the Weather Bureau and the various naval compass 
stations and radio stations, and has any arrangement been 
made with commercial radio organizations for weather reports, 
so as to get the increased efficiency in weather reporting which 
might be obtained through those agencies? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I understand the department 
cooperates in every reasonable way with other agencies. 

Mr. BRIGGS. There was not any special reference made 
in the hearings with reference to these particular activities? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not recall any. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


For the eradication of tuberculosis in animals the committee 
recommends an appropriation of $5,964,000 for the fiscal year 
1928. Of this sum $1,086,000 is to be expended for operating 
expenses and $4,878,000 for the payment of indemnities. I 
believe that all members of the committee are familiar with 
the object of this work, which is to arrest the spread of tuber- 
culosis among livestock through campaigns for the control and 
eradication of this disease, in cooperation with State agencies. 
This appropriation represents the contribution of the Federal 
Government in the shape of indemnities for animals slaugh- 
tered and in the general supervision of the work. The move- 
ment was started as a Federal-aid proposition, and the States 
look to the Federal Government for leadership. Contributions 
by the States toward the prosecution of the eradication cam- 
paigns amount to approximately $11,000,000 per annum. The 
amount set aside for operating expenses is used for the salaries 
of veterinaries, traveling expenses, maintenance of office forces 
in each State, and miscellaneous administrative expenses, 

You will note in the bill that of the appropriation recom- 
mended $1,192,000 is made immediately available, to meet any 
anticipated deficiencies in the appropriations for the current 
fiscal year. The sum recommended to be appropriated is 
$1,200,000 more than the appropriation for 1927. 

As you will remember, last year there was a campaign to 
increase the amount to $6,000,000. The position of the sub- 
committee at that time was that it could have only two bases 
for recommending an appropriation, one an estimate from the 
Bureau of the Budget and the other a request from the Secre- 
tary of the department. I have always been very greatly 
interested in this work, and it certainly has been a great 
pleasure for me to vote for this materially increased appropria- 
tion for 1928 in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


For the control of the white-pine blister rust the committee 
recommends an appropriation of $471,520, which is an increase 
of $100,000 over the amount appropriated for the current year. 
It is proposed that this increase shall be expended in the 
western United States, where the Federal Government owns 
approximately 50 per cent of the total white pine. The value 
of the white pine in the West is placed at $322,500,000, and the 
committee feels that the increase granted is a sound invest- 
ment in the protection of one of the Government’s greatest 
assets. 

This appropriation is $100,000 in excess of the recommenda- 
tion of the Budget. The fact, as we understand, is that a large 
part of the appropriation for this fiscal year is used in the 
East, under an arrangement made between the Department of 
Agriculture and the New England and Middle States. We felt 
we did not want to disturb that arrangement, because the de- 
partment said it is making very material and satisfactory prog- 
ress in the control of this blister rust. At the same time we 
felt the Northwest ought to be as well taken care of as the 
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Eastern States, and for that reason we recommended the addi- 
tional appropriation of $100,000 to meet the situation in the 
Northwestern States. 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS 


The committee concurs in the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Budget in establishing a bureau of 
chemistry and soils in the Department of Agriculture, which 
will take over all the research work of the department on 
chemistry and soils. Heretofore the Bureau of Chemistry, in 
addition to research problems, has been charged with the en- 
forcement of certain regulatory acts, such as the food and drugs 
act, the tea importation act, and so forth. Under the proposed 
consolidation all enforcement activities will be conducted by 
another new agency, to be known as the food, drug, and insecti- 
cide administration. This will include work under the food and 
drugs act, tea act, naval stores act, collaboration with other 
departments of the Government in the administration of various 
laws requiring analytical work for their proper enforcement, 
and the enforcement of the insecticide act. 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 


I desire to discuss but one subject under the Bureau of En- 
tomology, appropriations for the prevention of the spread of 
the European corn borer. The committee recommends the sum 
of $685,120, of which $50,000 shall be immediately available, 
Recent field surveys have not only determined that this formi- 
dable pest has invaded two additional States—Indiana and 
West Virginia—but that it has spread to some 20,000 square 
miles of additional territory in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Michigan, and that the number of borers 
present has greatly increased during the year. The encroach- 
ment of this pest on the eastern edge of the Corn Belt presents 
an emergency requiring the immediate establishment of quaran- 
tine lines on all principal highways at the edge of the infested 
regions. No satisfactory method of control or eradication has 
yet been devised, but I am sure than when some feasible plan 
has been developed the Committee on Appropriations will not 
be niggardly in giving that plan all the financial assistance 
necessary. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman is aware, of course, that 
there is a concerted movement on the part of the States that 
are directly affected by the invasion of this corn borer for a 
very intensive campaign, anticipating a very much larger appro- 
priation. Is the gentleman in position, by reason of the hear- 
ings, to indicate what the attitude would be, generally speaking? 
Did this committee appear before you? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I can give the gentleman the 
attitude of the subcommittee. 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I feel and my associates feel 
that this pest is a very grave menace to the corn-growing 
States; that there ought to be the adoption of a policy to be 
pursued at the earliest practicable moment; and that when that 
policy has been determined upon, any moneys required to 
carry it out should be promptly appropriated. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Did the hearings disclose any new effort 
along the line of discovery of any other sort of insect that 
would prey upon the corn borer, as has been the case with 
respect to other pests? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. My own impression is that no 
one knows to-day what to do to meet this menace. I under- 
stand there have been some conferences between representatives 
of the States affected and the administration. I think the sub- 
committee feels that affirmative action ought to be promptly 
taken. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sure, speaking for those of us who 
come from that section of the country, that we appreciate this 
favorable attitude of the committee. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. If the gentleman from Iowa will permit 
me just a moment. At the present moment, as I understand it, 
the committee feels that the appropriation provided here is 
entirely adequate for all the present means we have of combat- 
ing this pest. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The subcommittee recommends 
all the department has requested. It is not a question of 
money. So far as I am concerned, I would just as soon vote 
to recommend several million dollars as I would the amount 
carried in this bill, provided a policy should be adopted so 
that the department will know how to proceed in the most 
effective way to meet this menace. 
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Mr. COLE. Is it not true that a poliey has been adopted? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Not that I know of. 

Mr. COLE. I understood from a well-known chemist that 
the only policy possible was the destruction of all the stalks 
in the infected fields, and not only the stalks but all the 
vegetation. * 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is possible at the present time. 

Mr. COLE. That is the only policy that has been devised 
so far. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The subcommittee feels, I may 
state to the gentleman from Iowa, that Representatives of the 
States affected and the administration ought to get together 
and determine upon a policy and present it to the Congress 
with a request for appropriations to carry it out. Those ap- 
propriations can be taken care of in a deficiency bill. 


ROAD ITEMS 


For the construction of roads and trails the committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $6,500,000 for the fiscal year 1928. 
This sum is $1,500,000 in excess of the appropriation for 1927, 
but is $1,000,000 less than the Budget estimate. Since the fiscal 
year 1923 the policy has been followed of not appropriating the 
full amounts currently authorized, but only so much as was 
required to cover the actual disbursements year by year. That, 
as I understand it, is the plan instituted by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations in 1922, making it applicable 
both to forest roads and trails and also the Federal highway 
system. Thus the amount actually recommended in the bill is 
practically immaterial, because under the plan obligations of 
the Government are met as they accrue, either in the regular 
annual appropriation bills or in a deficiency bill. 

I desire to particularly commend the Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Mr. MacDonald, for the efficient record which 
the hearings show that he has made during the past year. He 
states that he will have an estimated unexpended balance on 
July 1, 1927, of at least $3,000,000. The recommendation of the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1928 is $75,000,000. In view of the 
estimated unexpended balance for this fiscal year, the committee 
is confident that the recommendation of $71,000,000 in this 
bill will be entirely sufficient. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS, I only heard the last part of the gentle- 
man’s statement. As I understand it, in the last paragraph 
of this bill there is only $71,000,000 appropriated for Federal 
aid to roads. Has the subcommittee taken into consideration 
that a great many of the States throughout the Union have 
anticipated that the full appropriation would be made for 
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this next year? Authorizations are made for two years, and 
as we have understood and as the various States have un- 
derstood, I take it, certainly I know my State has so under- 
stood, provision has been made for appropriations in these 
various States, believing they would get a certain amount 
from the Federal Government. Of course, the pro rata part of 
each State 

Mr. MAGEE of New York.-I will say to the gentleman that 
he probably did not hear the prior statement which I made. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I only heard the very last statement which 
the gentleman made. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It is immaterial whether we put 
in this bill $71,000,000 or $50,000,000, because, as I stated, 
under the plan which was adopted in 1922 we appropriate to 
meet the obligations of the Government as they accrue. 

Mr. HASTINGS.. How can any State anticipate what its 
share of this fund is going to be next year? The pro rata 
share of our State will be out of the $71,000,000 instead of 
$75,000,000. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The department will probably 
have an unexpended balance of at least $3,000,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has he authority to use the unexpended 
balance? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Let me explain to the gentle- > 
man. In the last deficiency bill there was an item of $22,000,000. 
It makes no difference whether the amount required is recom- 
mended by the committee or carried in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is an item that we are all very deeply 
interested in. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If the gentleman will read 
the hearings and the statements, he will see that it is im- 
material whether it is carried in the appropriation bill or 
in a deficiency bill, One year the committee recommended only 
$13,000,000. 

To present more clearly the status of appropriations author- 
ized and appropriations to date, I will append, as a part of my 
remarks, several statements giving the exact status of road- 
building funds under the provisions of the Federal highway act 
for both forest roads and trails and the cooperative construc- 
tion of post roads. 

Mr. Chairman, I will append as a part of my remarks sey- 
585 statements giving the exact status of the road-building 

nd, - 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to insert certain tables and statements in 
his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statements are as follows: 


Apportionments and appropriations of the section 8, forest highway and forest development funds for the construction of forest roads and trails 
by fiscal years 


Authorized by Congress 


Authorized for appropria: 
Act of July 11, 1916 82 Stat. 


Act of Nov. 9, 1021 (42 Stat. 


2 1 8 85 


($1, 000, 000 81. 000, 000 81, 000, 000 81. 090, 


212)_. 
Act of June 19, T022 ( 
P 0 Hie SE Sea Re ey bak et teh « See Meneses ke 
Act of Feb. 12, 1925 (43 


Stat. 889) 
Act of June 22, 1926 (44 
Stat. 760) 


$1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 5 000, 
TTVTTTꝓTTTTTTTTT ee oooh, 000, 000 


RSE SEEM c Tub. / „T 00 7, 500, 000 
Total ss Ue 000 1, 000, 000| 1, 000, 000} 1, 000, 000) 1. 000. 000 6, 000, 000 11. 000, 000 7, 500, 000) 7, 500, 000; 8, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 60, 500, 000 
A 
n July 11, 1916 (39 si 
S 000 1, 000, 000| 1, 000, 000} 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000) 1. 000, 5 1. 000. 000 1,000, 000 | 10, 000. 000 
Act of Nov. 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 1. | 
SS RE OA MAEA b 5000. 00010; 000 6000 „ 15, 000, 000 
Act of Feb. 26, 1923 (42 Stat. 
CCC PASEA ALEE . ß P. TTT 
. 0 
4000. „ 1 2800 000 2500; 00 K 


— —— 1 : eee 4, 000, 000 
Act of Mar. 3, 1026 (4 Stat. 5 
act (ot Say i, 25 Ga u FTC ( 
tat. 530 ae PALER ee — PR y a 
A er 6, 000, 000/11, 000, 000 arte 7, 500, 
Balance unappropriated. ere ee eereeee aeneee rene 6, 225, 
Expenditures .....--------0- 0 548, 765 “1 3,8 821 tarri 2 562, 45 "9,820, 15 0 110, 516, 623 


‘Estimated. 


3 Actual to 1926, inclusive. 
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The cooperative road construction situation 
{ [Apportioned for construction and administration] 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS BY FISCAL YEARS 


1918 


Act 


+. tay 11, 1916 (39 
S 10, 000, 
Jez of Feb. 28, 1919 
(40 Stat. 10 fn sc) ESRA 
Act of Nov. 9, 1921 
n, r 
1922 


(42 Stat. 1321) A Stiga Se SO eR Con) oR RR RE, Bg et EWR, ao Beri oe BC Sm 
*Act of June 5, 1924 
KGS Stat. 400) neha coe e eee 
Act of Feb. 12, 1925 
Cea PTR e ee 
ct of June 1926 
Public 411, both 
P PA A mated § Br [or SS CE E E 
uy” RLS 5, 000, 


$75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 


75,000,000 50,000, 0000 ene [75,000,000 75,000, 75, 000, 000 785, 000, 000 


Nork. -The act of June 19, 1922, carried authorizations for fiscal years 1923, 1924, and 1925 (*) dates of acts authorizing apportionment of funds previously authorized by 


act of June 19, 1922. 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY CONGRESS, BY FISCAL YEARS 


. of Feb 28, 1919 (40 
BE IA) eaaa Ree are SPER a e 
Act of Nov. 9, 1921 (42 
r eee 
Act of re 22, 1923 (42 
Stat, 1157) 
2 of Feb, 26, 1923 (42 


—— — ———— 4 —— 2 .. — 


1 
Act of ice 5, 1924 (43 


Act of eb 10, 1925 (43 


ong. 
Act of May 11, 1926 
abie 214, 60th 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. If any Member has any ques- 
tions to ask I will try to answer them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the gentleman know 
whether the legislative committee or the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has contemplated the building of a national road run- 
ning east and west from coast to coast or one running from the 
Canadian line to the Gulf? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We only appropriate after the 
roads are authorized. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The question was suggested 
by the fact Senator pu Pont a few days ago introduced a bill 
to build a great national highway from the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific coast. I thought that probably the gentleman had 
some knowledge of that particular bill. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I noticed that such a bill would 
be introduced. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Undoubtedly there is great 
interest in the old Spanish trail, and a good many believe that 
it would be of great military value if that road could be built 
from ocean to ocean running through the Southern States. I 
made a trip over the Jefferson Highway last summer, and it is 
my idea that money should be provided to build a real national 
highway. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am very much interested in the work 
of exterminating predatory animals throughout the country. 
In my State there was expended for 1926 an appropriation of 
$13,613. For the year 1927 there is only appropriated $12,800, 
a reduction of nearly $1,000. In my district in South Dakota, 
as the gentleman knows, there are four or five Indian reserva- 
tions, and we have considerable public land. We have three 
national forests. These are natural breeding grounds for 
predatory animals, and for my part it is difficult to see why 
there should be a reduction in the appropriation. 


T œù— ! sen ase esas ae 2 —jç＋—＋è—C—ũůP—— ME 


PPC TA etwas wa EAN F $80, 447, 823. 78 
1925. 97, 472, 506. 13 
1 89, 362, 110. 64 
1927 . 78, 600, 000. 00 
AO Aa a ED EASE eee eines sea 75, 000, 000. 00 

Total (actual to June 30, 1926) ........-.---..-----.--.+--.- 510, 161, 732. 16 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. There is no reduction in the 
amount recommended by the subcommittee. If the gentleman is 
not satisfied with the amount that his State is receiving, that is 
a question to be taken up with the department. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am taking the report of Mr. Hender- 
son, of the Biological Survey, and it seems to me if the appro- 
priation is increased it would be possible to eradicate these ani- 
mals at once and get rid of them. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. If the gentleman will read the 
hearings he will find that the progress they are making has 
been very satisfactory. We do not reduce the appropriation. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is the allotment to the several States 
done by the bureau? 

Mr. MAGEE, Yes; we have nothing to do with that at all. 

Mr. Chairman, turning aside for a moment from agricultural 
problems, I desire to express briefly my personal views in refer- 
ence to H. R. 4548, known as the Fitzgerald bill, which pro- 
vides for the retirement of emergency Army officers of the 
World War disabled in the performance of duty 80 per cent 
or more. I have always favored such retirement, and at every 
opportunity urged that the Members of the House should be 
given a chance to vote thereon. Everybody knows of the abso- 
lute devotion of these officers to their Government and of their 
great personal sacrifices during the war. They made a most 
brilliant record upon the battle fields of France, exhibiting 
indomitable courage and absolute willingness to make the 
supreme sacrifice, if needs be, in the service of their country. 

I have never heard any objection to this bill which impressed 
me as having any substantial basis. The time for expression 
of differences of view has passed and the time of action 
been too long delayed. When the matter comes up in the House 
let those who object to this act of justice rise in their seats and 
state their objections, in order that these gallant officers, their 
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dependents, and the country may know who the objectors are 
and their grounds of objection. That is a reasonable propo- 
sition. 

I feel that if opportunity shall be given, the Members of the 
House will yote overwhelmingly in favor of this bill. Then all 
will know, what we know, that justice still reigns here and 
that our Government will never fail to recognize the heroism 
and sacrifices of its defenders. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Tue Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
New York intends now to yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. In view of the fact that the House is now 
about to be addressed by a gentleman who understands the 
agricultural problem better than I do—and that is a good deal— 
and better than most of us, I really think we ought to have a 
quorum here to hear the discussion. The House is always so 
good to me that I do not like to make a point of no quorum, 
but I wish the chairman or somebody else would, [Laughter.] 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and two Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
address myself to the agricultural question as it now faces the 
country. I am glad now that after five years of time there 
are a great many of our friends who haye gotten at least to 
the point where they are admitting that there is an agricul- 
tural problem. [Applause.] I recall that three or four years 
ago the man who proposed or even suggested that agriculture 
was going to be in need of assistance along legislative lines 
was immediately classified as some one who grew up on the 
prairies out in Nebraska or South Dakota or some place else 
with the jack rabbits and was not entitled to serious consid- 
eration as an economist or as a proponent of legislation. As 
time has gone on and as this problem has gradually knocked 
at the doors of the various interests of the country we find 
that man after man has gradually come in and joined our 
ranks, and now practically everyone admits, at least, that 
there is a grave agricultural problem and that it is the duty 
and the responsibility of this Government to take it up and 
handle it. [Applause.] 

There was introduced in the Senate yesterday the McNary 
farm relief bill. That bill either has been or will be intro- 
duced in the House. The bill follows out the principles that 
we have been discussing here for four or five years affecting 
farm relief and the legislation necessary to carry farm relief 
into effect. It provides for the creation of a board, one man 
to be selected from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. 
It provides that certain commodities shall come under its super- 
vision, I am one of those who is thoroughly convinced that 
if you can put machinery of this kind into operation and 
operate it as to one or two or three or four commodities it 
will be only a little while until the other commodities, where 
they have a surplus either seasonal or domestic, whatever it 
may be, will come in and ask for the benefit of the same 
machinery and that they be included within the scope of the 
legislation. We also recognize in this bill the cooperative 
producers’ organization as an agency through which we are to 
operate, I say to the Members of the House that that agency 
is never going to be able to fulfill its functions to the satis- 
faction of the producer unless it has more than a Government 
loan fund under which it can operate. In other words, I say 
now that either a revival of the old Fess bill or the Tincher 
bill is not going to be enough; and if the administration or 
the minority comes in here with such a suggestion, in my judg- 
ment the only purpose it will serve will be to sand-bag the 
program that the farm people of this country want; and if it 
is presented with that purpose. I want the people who are 
responsible for its being presented here properly indicted and 
branded accordingly, because I think that will be the purpose 
of such legislation. [Applause.] 

I have listened to a great many people criticizing the farms 
and the farm people. I have talked in a great many different 
localities on this question, and I have heard a great many 
people say that there is only one trouble with the agricultural 
section out in Iowa, and that is that we are not good business 
people and that we do not have good judgment, and that if 
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we would run our banks on sound banking principles we would 
never have had any trouble. We have just as sound bankers out 
there as other States of the Union; but if you will take any 
locality, I care not where the locality is, and automatically 
between the Ist of July and the Ist of the following January 
take out from under the bankers from 40 to 60 per cent of 
the value of their securities they will be going through just 
the same experience that we have been going through in Iowa, 
and I come from the center of that great depression. In my 
home county and in the adjoining county we had 19 banks 
closed in one day. They have been reorganized by going out 
and saying to the depositors, “If you will give us a waiver 
of so much of your deposit, or if you do not do that if you 
will give us four years in which to pay, we will try to work 
this problem out.” It is not poor banking, and it is the same 
banker handling exactly the same individual with the same 
securities that we have had out there for 30 and 40 years. 
Yet this crisis exists, and it is not only in one locality, It is all 
over the country. If you take the statistics of the farm-land 
bank system on foreclosures and real estate charged off, you 
will find that the per cent of foreclosures according to the 
total amount of their loans is greater in California, in Spokane, 
Wash., in Springfield, Mass., in Columbia, S. C., than it is in 
the Omaha district, in which this territory to which I refer 
is located. That being the case, the question of farm relief is 
not a question of the upper Mississippi Valley; it is a question 
of every part of the United States; and now you are having 
it down in the cotton States, and you are soon going to have it 
in other sections of the country. You will find that this is 
gradually just sinking down and down and down to where the 
economic status of the farmer is becoming more imperilled 
all of the while; and yet there are men that have been saying 
for the past five years that if the farmer will just go home and 
attend to his own business and work his family a little harder 
a produce a little more economically all his troubles would 
over. 

Gentlemen of the House, there are too many things on the 
outside of his front gate, over which he and his family have 
absolutely no control, that absolutely fixes the return on every 
acre of land he has in crops, and for that reason efficiency of 
production will never solve this problem. You must come to 
this conclusion now, or come to it in the future. There are 
other men who say that if you diversify you will be able to 
solve this problem. Well, they quit raising livestock in Texas 
and went to raising cotton. What did you solve? You have the 
eattlemen on the upgrade, and what about cotton? Up in the 
wheat section two or three years ago you said that if you quit 
raising wheat and raised corn to diversify, you would work out 
this problem, and over in Nebraska and South Dakota, southern 
Minnesota and Kansas you will find there was a tremendous 
increase in the acreage of corn. Now, what effect has it had 
upon the corn farmer? So you see you shift the depression 
from one State to another or from one locality to another. A 
man said to me, “I think I know how to solve the problem. If 
you will get a dairy herd of cows and put them in every section 
of this country you will solve the problem, because dairy prod- 
ucts are high. Put 10 milch cows upon every farm in Iowa and 
it will put the dairy products coming from Wisconsin and New 
York absolutely off the market. Why, because we can produce 
dairy products out there a little cheaper than New York and 
other Eastern States.” So you are not going to solve this prob- 
lem by shifting from one commodity to another, All you do is 
to heal up the sore on your heel and put it on your nose or your 
elbow. As a matter of fact, the only way we are going to solve 
the farm problem is to stabilize the return for the producer, 
regardless of what commodity he produces. I believe this can 
be done. Such a system this Geyernment ought to promote, and 
I believe the time is coming when we will have to admit it. I 
find that the President in his message has at least come to the 
conclusion that we ought to address ourselves to this problem. 
He said: 

The important place which agriculture holds in the economic and 
social life of the Nation can not be overestimated. The National 
Government is justified in putting forth every effort to make the 
open country a desirable place to live. No condition meets this re- 
quirement which fails to supply a fair return on labor expended and 
capital invested. 

In my opinion cooperative marketing associations will be important 
aids to the ultimate solution of the problem. It may well be, how- 
ever, that additional measures will be needed to supplement their 
efforts. I believe all will agree that such measures should not con- 


flict with the best interests of the cooperatives, but rather assist and 
strengthen them. 

Out of the discussion of various proposals which can be had before 
the Committees on Agriculture some measure ought to be perfected 
which would be generally satisfactory. 
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I want to say now to the House leaders here that the bill 
J am here supporting absolutely complies with the requirement 
of the President, and I believe if we ever get this bill before the 
House we will have votes enough to pass it. And that is the 
reason I am here to-day. Now, there is another theory, and 
it is talked among Democrats more than among Republicans, 
that if you will completely do away with the tariff you will 
solve the situation. I am doubtful as to that. I do not be- 
lieve you will, because you are going to destroy your domestic 
market that is a 90 per cent market at the present time, and 
therefore you will be making the remedy worse than the 
disease. But on top of that I am going to stand by the reso- 
lution adopted in St. Louis, where men from the cotton States 
and corn States and wheat States said that a tariff adjust- 
ment on certain-named commodities might be beneficial, and 
named steel and aluminum, going back to what we used to 
call down in Iowa the old Iowa ideas on the tariff, I do not 
believe those of us from the Central West are going to stand 
for a high tariff and say there can be no reduction in the tariff 
on commodities where they make an excessive profit or assist 
in monopolizing the control of a commodity. The St. Louis 
meeting out there was a far-reaching meeting. 

Note the tariff paragraph in the copy of the resolution at- 
tached hereto. 

Barron's Weekly makes the following comment on the tariff: 


Farmer critics of the tariff are clearly mistaken as to what the tariff 
is likely to mean to industry and agriculture, respectively, in the future. 
They assume that whatever superior advantage industry now draws 
from the tariff is destined to continue, All indications point to the 
contrary. Agriculture is moving away from and industry toward de- 
pendence on foreign markets. Farmers can look forward to a time 
when their production in most lines will be absorbed by the home mar- 
ket, whereas industry is rapidly acquiring experience as to the effect 
of export surpluses on domestic prices. There is every likelihood that 
agriculture will be better placed than industry to profit from the tariff 
in the near future. 


The St. Louis conference was a meeting of minds from the 
South and the West in an effor: to react and formulate a pro- 
gram for a common cause. 

This meeting has a significance in the economic history of 
this country and as time goes on I believe we will appreciate 
more and more just what that meeting meant to us, and as time 
goes on I believe we will see that meeting was sowing the seed 
for uniting interests that have been divided on issues which 
have long ceased to be material but were very dear to the 
hearts of the different sections of the country. There is now a 
real effort to sit down and work out something helpful to both 
sections. 

A little later I want to go into this legislation very fully. I 
do not believe that I should discuss it in detail now. Why? 
Because it is not to date reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I believe I have a very good idea of what ought to 
be reported from the committee. I believe we ought to avoid 
the pitfalls that we found in the last agricultural relief bill 
that we had on the floor of this House. I believe we ought to 
frame this bill so that it can not be attacked with reference to 
its economic soundness. I know that there are people who 
are still going to shy away from the equalization fee, which to 
me is a very essential part of the bill. I know that others are 
going to say that if you give the farmers a fair price it is going 
to increase production. 

Right here in my remarks I am going to insert two para- 
graphs of a speech by Gov. Frank Lowden, delivered at the 
meeting at Chicago, with reference to the matter of overpro- 
duction. Added to that, I am going to put in a paragraph out of 
the findings of the industrial conference board that for two or 
three years, with its headquarters in New York, made a search- 
ing investigation with reference to agriculture. They both say— 
Governor Lowden and the report of this board—that there can 
be no immediate danger of overproduction in any of these 
commodities. 

On overproduction Governor Lowden declared as follows: 


It is urged, however, that if a program of stabilization such as I 
have suggested were carried out, there would be greatly increased 
production, with a surplus so large as to become altogether unmanage- 
able. Is there any basis for this fear? The argument of those who 
think so runs something like this: “ The farmer is now producing at a 
loss, and still he produces more than the world presently needs, Hence 
low prices. If he were now receiving profitable prices, he would pro- 
duce vastly more, with further demoralization of prices.” 

There are, it seems to me, two vital defects in this line of reasoning. 
In the first place, the argument assumes that in agriculture, as in 
industry, unsatisfactory prices always result in reduced production, 
Tais is not so, In industry only a small percentage of the cost of 
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production is in overhead charges. By far the larger factor consists of 
wages and raw materials. When, therefore, the manufacturer finds 
himself accumulating a larger surplus than he thinks prudent, he can 
reduce his production as greatly as he may desire, with something like 
a corresponding reduction in the cost of operation of his plant. Not so 
the farmer. The overhead charges of the farmer do not materially 
change from year to year, whatever his acreage in crops. He furnishes 
for the most part his own labor. His taxes remain the same. His 
interest charges are the same. His equipment does not greatly vary. 
Therefore when prices are low he must increase his acreage of cash 
crops in order to meet his cash outlay, even though he knows he is not 
receiving cost of production for a single unit of his product. To illus- 
trate, if the farmer's taxes and interest are the bare necessaries of life 
for himself and his family require a cash outlay of $2,000, and prices 
are low, he must push his acreage in cash crops to the limit, with the 
hope of securing the $2,000 which stand between him and bankruptcy. 
Acting as an individual he can not do otherwise. The more desperate, 
therefore, the financial situation of the farmer is, the more he is in- 
clined to maximum production until he reaches the very end of his 
resources, 

In the next place, any abnormal increase in production would mean 
the employment of new capital in agriculture. As Sir Josiah Stamp 
points out, new capital will be tempted into agriculture only if the 
rewards there are larger than the rewards in other industries. It is 
not proposed by anyone, so far as I know, to so change the situation 
as to make the rewards in agriculture larger than they are in other 
fields. Indeed, if the farmers should receive no more than the mere 
cost of production they would be much better off than they are to-day. 
They certainly would be satisfied with a modest return upon their capi- 
tal employed—a much smaller return than industry generally enjoys. 
Capital therefore would not be diverted from other activities to agri- 
culture in that situation, 

And then the argument proves too much. If it be true that the 
farmer will overproduce simply because he is getting for his product 
cost of production with some profit, it follows that the farmer must 
always sell his product at less than the cost of production, This can 
not be so unless we are to revise completely our economics. 


On increasing the cost of living Governor Lowden said: 


It is also objected to, the program I have been discussing, that it will 
increase the cost of living to the consumer. This may be so tempo- 
rarily, though in a much less degree than is supposed. However, 
taking a long-time view, it should have just the opposite. effect, as I 
think I shall be able to show. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, in its admirable Report 
Upon the Agricultural Problem recently issued, finds that agriculture 
has been able to go on in recent years “ largely through sacrifice of its 
capital assets and through sacrifice of the soll resources of the Nation.” 

It is clear that the great agricultural plant of America bas been run- 
ning down at a dangerous pace, Of course, this affects, and affects 
deeply, the farmer. However, it involves the very life of the Nation as 
well. The people who live in the cities naturally are inclined to 
interest themselves only in the immediate price they have to pay for 
food. They do not concern themselves as to whether or not the farmer 
receives enough to enable him to go on producing. And yet they are 
vitally interested. For if the farmer does not receive an adequate 
price he will finally cease to produce. No one, whether manufacturer 
or farmer, can go on indefinitely producing unless he receives at least 
the cost of production for the thing he sells. The result will be fewer 
farmers. This result is already in evidence. A report recently issued 
by the Department of Agriculture states that the farm population of the 
United States was reduced by almost a half million during the last year, 
This trend can not go on very long until there is a shortage of food. 
with abnormal and unnecessarily high prices to the consumers of food. 
And that is what the economists predict if nothing be done to avert the 
calamity ; relatively low prices to the farmer for a number of years, and 
then, because of a shortage of supply, abnormally high prices. The city 
dweller, therefore, is vitally interested in haying the farmer receive such 
price for his product as to enable him to go on producing. 

Experience in other industries has shown that the producer and the 
consumer are both best served as prices tend to become stabilized. 
Progress In an Industry is measured by its approach to stabilization of 
price. Wide fluctuations in the price of any commodity always result 
in a loss to the producer and consumer alike. As one able writer 
puts it: ‘ 

“Fluctuations only benefit the speculative middleman, When prices 
soar, the producer rarely receives the full value of the increase, but the 
consumer invariably has to pay it. A severe fall in wholesale prices is 
very rarely fully reflected in the retail price to the consumer but is 
always completely feit by the producer. It would, therefore, seem that 
stable prices would benefit both the producer and the consumer.” 

The tendency in America for the last quarter of a century has been 
toward stabilized prices save in agriculture alone. In agricultural 
products, however, the swing of prices in recent years has been more 
violent than ever before. To illustrate, during the years 1923, 1924, 
and 1925 the price of hogs fluctuated about 100 per cent. The 
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fluctuation in the price of pork products to the consumer was about a 
third of this. During the same period the price of wheat fluctuated 
100 per cent, The fluctuation in the price of bread to the consumer was 
Jess than 5 per cent. It is clear that the consumer derives no benefit 
from the low prices at which agricultural products at times have sold. 
It is evident that in the interest of the consumer as well as of the 
producer we should find some means for stabilizing prices of farm prod- 
ucts. The price of a commodity can be stabilized only at a point near 
the cost of production. For if the price continues below cost of pro- 
duction, a sufficient number of producers will fail, production will fall 
below the needed requirements, and prices will rise. And if an attempt 
be made to stabilize the price above the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit, capital less profitably employed elsewhere will flow 
into the production of that particular article, the supply will exceed 
the needed requirements, and prices will fall, Therefore it follows 
that if we shall succeed in stabilizing farm prices it will have to be 
at a point covering cost of production with sufficient profit to induce 
the farmers to go on producing. 
(Report of the National Industrial Conference Board on Agricultural 
Problems in the United States, page 80) 


In general, therefore, as to the outlook in respect to production in 
the United States, there appears to be progressively less likelihood 
of overexpansion in the future than there has been in the past. Prac- 
tically all the readily available land for crop production and pasture 
is now in use. Extensions of acreage are likely to be largely at the 
expense of pasture, and otherwise only at increasing cost. As has been 
seen, in comparison with other lines of activity, agriculture by and 
large is not so profitable under normal conditions that there is any 
great incentive to extend the margin of cultivation, extensively or in- 
tensively, much beyond requirements determined by demand. The av- 
erage farmer and his family, under present conditions, are working so 
hard, and the overhead charges for interest and taxes are so high, 
that stabilization, or even moderate increases, in price would hardly 
be likely to stimulate any considerable general overexpansion of acreage 
or production. 


The Chicago Tribune, a paper that heretofore has been against 
us for a good many years, said “that this is the farmers’ 
remedy.” 

We believe that we ought to find a solution, and as nobody 
has any other solution to offer, we believe that the farmers 
ought to be permitted to try their own. The Chicago Tribune 
declared in à recent issue, as follows: 


The Farm Bureau Federation, which speaks for farmers throughout 
the country, but particularly for the farmers of the Middle West, is 
continuing the fight for agricultural relief along the old lines. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill has been defeated in successive Congresses, but 
the farmers are not abandoning its ideas. They may modify the bill 
in detail, but they will not modify it in principle. They are not im- 
pressed by the President's opposition to price fixing. They have the 
support of Sir Josiah Stamp, the distinguished British economist, in 
saying that by whatever name the thing is talled, the principles which 
they advocate are not economically unsound and can be made to work. 

The farmers are underpaid. Everyone agrees upon that. They have 
proposed a solution of their problem which they are confident will 
work, but which eastern financiers are opposing. The farmers say 
their own contributions will pay the cost of administering their plan 
and that the increase in domestic prices which will result is only 
fair in view of the protection given by the tariff to industry and the 
industrial worker but not the farmer, The farmers are confident that 
their proposal will place no new burden upon the Treasury. 

We believe thé farmers are justified in asking for a raise. As we 
see it, the most serious criticism of their plan by its opponents is 
that it will not accomplish the purpose for which it is intended. No 
one can say with certainty whether it will or will not, and the ex- 
perts, as usual, are divided. We believe the farmers should be given 
the opportunity to test their proposal. If it doesn’t work, they will be 
the chief sufferers. 


I believe that either the administration or the political leader- 
ship of either party that now faces this crisis that we see all 
over the country who will not come in and vote for the passage 
of one relief program, and yet offers no substitute therefor, 
ought not to be continued in political power, for the reason that 
they are not meeting the questions of the day and the demands 
of the interests of our country, and that is the fundamental 
principle upon which our democracy is founded. Whenever a 
government or a party finds that they can not find a solution 
for the problems that face our people, then that party or that 
leadership sooner or later has got to be discredited and new 
leadership has got to be assumed. [Applause.] 

Next, I know that all over this country there is this feeling, 
that if you say you do not believe another man has the right 
theory, you ought to be able to offer a substitute for his 
theory, and just recently we found all over the United States 
an organization known as the United States Chamber of Com- 
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merce that again wants to start in on a searching study of the 
fundamental principles that have to do with the economic 
welfare of the farmer. What is the purpose of that? Why, 
we remember that only a few years ago this same organization 
with the same president, Mr. O'Leary, said this program was 
a visionary idea of some politicians who wanted prestige, and 
said that the men advocating it have an ambition somewhere, 
and these people tried to discredit them by saying they were not 
sincere and are simply endeavoring to increase their own 
political prestige, i 

That was the idea that was put out a little while ago, when 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial 
Conference Board made ready to proceed with another economic 
study of agriculture. I and others resented it. Why? Be- 
cause it is simply the case of another filibuster to try to accom- 
plish a delay. As to the Industrial Conference Board, I believe 
that it did wrong when it joined the National Chamber of 
Commerce to start in with another economic study to try to 
tell the farmer how to produce. 

I here want to express my appreciation for the splendid 
work done by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

The farmers fully appreciate the research work done by this 
board and their findings with reference to agriculture, and, on 
the other hand, they resent the active opposition of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to the farm-relief program, because 
said organization is now confessing that it made its decision to 
oppose farm relief for agriculture without haying practical 
knowledge of the condition of agriculture. Many business 
organizations have been for five years diagnosing the complaint 
of the farmer, and unless they make more progress than they 
have heretofore the patient will be dead before the disease is 
known or the remedy prescribed. 

When Mr. O'Leary, president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, says we have to start back where we began five 
years ago and make this study entirely over again, he is abso- 
lutely wrong. I believe that this problem ought to be solved at 
this short session of Congress. [Applause.] You may think 
that you can dillydally with it and send it back again, and 
men may be returned again, but I want to say to you that this 
is digging deeper and deeper every year, not only in the West 
but in the far West and in the East and the Southeast and 
the Northeast, and as it goes on the situation will become more 
acute, and then we will wake up to find somebody has lost con- 
fidence in us because we have not been meeting this question. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman 
to say that he would insert an extract from the speech of 
Governor Lowden on overproduction? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; on overproduction. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And Governor Lowden took 
the position that there is no danger of overproduction? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman agrees with Governor Lowden? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How does the gentleman 
reconcile that with the fact that this problem presents different 
features in different years and different localities? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We had an overproduction of 
wheat one year, and the next year it was an overproduction of 
cattle, and the next year it was an overproduction of hogs, and 
the next year an overproduction of corn. The overproduction 
seems never to continue in the same commodities for a series of 
years together. If you will examine the statistics you will find 
that throughout a cycle of years we have never had what would 
be known as a general overproduction, but only an overproduc- 
tion of certain commodities. To-day there is an overproduction 
of apples, for example, and it would be a good idea if we could 
mb some way to carry over our surplus of apples to another 

e. 

Next, you have fixed in this bill a basis for the control of 
production, the same as they have it in big business to-day. 
How does big business limit its production? It does it by 
limiting the control of its marketing machinery and thereby 
controlling the production of the commodity. If you had ma- 
chinery here controlled by a board wherein, if you please, you 
were going to be able to advise this country as to the situation 
with reference to the production of any commodity, you could 
have a very strong influence on the man who was thinking 
about plowing up his pasture and putting it into corn or plow- 
ing up his cotton and putting it into tobacco. In other words, 
it is simply a matter of instruction and it can come from this 
board. Then there is another thing, and that is, you can not 
change from one production to another in a single year. 
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Iowa can not increase its corn crop by any material acreage 
and North Dakota can not increase its wheat acreage very 
materially in any one year. It is a matter of the accumulation 
of seed; it is an accumulation of livestock; it is an accumula- 
tion of labor, and all of these different things. If you will 
take the three-year cycle you will find that the danger of over- 
production is practically a minimum in all of these various 
commodities. Therefore overproduction is largely a bugaboo 
that is held up by the fellows who say that they will go in 
and break down that machinery, and for that reason I believe 


that these men who have worked out a careful analysis of it 


are right when they say that the danger of overproduction 
is nil. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman under- 
stands I am not making these inquiries in a spirit of con- 
troyersy? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Not at all. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman 
has made a very careful and serious study of this problem. 
I would like to ask the gentleman this, if he will permit: Is 
there any commodity, other than cotton, mentioned in the 
McNary bill that really can be carried oyer for a period of 
more than two years? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, finished pork products can 
be carried over for a long while; wheat can be carried for 
five years in bins with proper storage. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It can be carried over satis- 
factorily? 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. Corn can be carried for 
three years and is carried for three years. I do not know 
about rice, because I am not a rice man; but I understand rice 
can be carried in storage, and those are the principal com- 
modities that are mentioned in this bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am wondering whether 
wheat, for instance, can be economically carried, however, for 
a period of three or five years? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It can be carried for five years. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And maintain its integrity? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Not only that, but you can 
carry it for 15 years and it will grow and can be used for 
seed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There are, perhaps rare in- 
stances where that has been done, but I am speaking about 
carrying a great quantity. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The only question would be the 
cost of your storage, whether or not the cost of the storage 
would eat up the benefit. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman expressed his agreement 
with the resolutions adopted by the recent farm conference at 
St. Louis? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. z 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Would it be possible for the gentleman to 
insert in his remarks a copy of the resolutions? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will be glad to do that: 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. I do not desire to inject anything of a 
political nature into the gentleman’s discussion, but in view of 
the fact that he has repeatedly mentioned the name of a very 
prominent person in our country and is going to quote from 
him, I desire to call his attention to a statement recently made 
by one standing very near to that element of which the gen- 
tleman has also spoken, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, that statement being, in effect, that the words of that 
person, whom the gentleman from Iowa is to quote, were not 
worthy of consideration because he was too old to under- 
stand the problem of agriculture, much less to be a candidate 
for President of the United States. What personal opinion has 
the gentleman from Iowa on that subject? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I want to say to my good friend 
from Nebraska—and he is one of the best friends of agriculture 
that I know of. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That, in my judgment, age, with 
good health, is not nearly so serious a handicap in a candidacy 
for President as trying to exceed the standard eight years’ 
limit that bas been so unanimously fixed by precedent in pre- 
vious years on presidential candidacies. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Since the gentleman's name 
has been brought in from whom the gentleman intends to 
quote 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If I have the opportunity. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In the account of the St. 
Louis meeting which I read, or one account of it which I read, 


Governor Lowden was quoted as haying congratulated the 
meeting upon the fact that it did not indorse any bill or any 
plan. I do not know whether the word “bill” or the word 
“plan” was used, but one or the other, I am quite sure, was 
used. Is that a fact, that Governor Lowden did not indorse 
any bill and that he congratulated the meeting upon not 
doing so? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have not the data on that 
and I can not advise you as to that, but I will say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that, in my judgment, you will find that 
Gov. Frank O. Lowden will be on record indorsing the plan 
embodied in the McNary bill in all its details. [Applause.] 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


With the introduction of the new farm bill it is conceded by 
all that the same will embody at least four principles: 

First. The creation of a board to be nominated by the farm 
organizations and the appointment to be made by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

Second. That such board shall have the right to declare an 
operating period on several major raw products, including 
wheat, corn, rice, and swine. 

Third. That said board shall also have the right to designate 
an agency to handle such commodity under supervision of the 
board, That price for the product shall be determined by the 
agency and not by the board. 

Fourth. That the board shall have the right, if requested by 
a majority of the producers of such commodity, to levy an 
equalization charge against the unit of such commodity as it 
enters transportation or as it enters the processing plant. 

The purpose of this legislation is twofold. First, to give the 
producers an opportunity and the legislative machinery neces- 
sary to channelize the marketing of the commodities into a defi- 
nite control agency. 

Second. Such agency to make the tariff effective on surplus 
commodities by controlling such surplus in export. 

This is not price fixing unless the protective tariff is price 
fixing. It is not the Government in business unless the Gov- 
ernment is in the banking business under the Federal board 
or in the manufacturing business under the protective-tariff 
schedules. 

The necessity for this legislation is becoming more apparent 
with each crop season. One year it is depression in wheat, the 
next in cattle, the next in hogs, the next in corn, and this year 
in oats and cotton. 

Along with the major commodities we might suggest that a 
similar situation exists with reference to potatoes, apples, and 
many other commodities. The farmer has no bargaining power 
under existing conditions. The whole marketing machinery 
having been organized to take over his commodity at his local 
station and pay him whatever they wish therefor and then 
profiteer on the commodity from that point on. The agricul- 
tural decline has not been improved in the last three years. 
In fact there is every indication that the same is growing 
worse all the time. This being the case, those who ask delay 
in legislative assistance are contributing to the ruination of 
our major industry. Farm investments are being depleted, 
farming localities are disorganized, profits on the farm are at 
the lowest ebb, and there is no sign in the present economic 
condition that indicates an improvement in the morrow. Our 
Government has helped out other interests, why not extend a 
helping hand to this interest under present conditions? 

The essential differences between this bill and the Haugen 
bill under consideration by the House during the last session 
are as follows: 

First. A change in the method of making nominations by 
the farm organizations for membership on the board and also 
an arrangement whereby a representative council can be called 
for discussion of the marketing problems of any particular 
commodity rather than the organization of one body to discuss 
the market problems of all commodities. 

Second. Under the provisions of the Haugen bill the ageney 
named by the board was required to maintain a standard of 
the world price plus the tariff on all commodities, which fixed 
a definite yardstick under which the agency was compelled 
to operate. Under the new bill the agency will fix the price 
according to the economic conditions surrounding the com- 
modity, taking into account the production, the consumption, 
the world production, the world consumption, and general eco- 
nomie condition everywhere. 

Third. Under the provisions of the new bill the equalization 
fee will not be delayed on any commodity, but will not be 
invoked until the board is convinced that the majority of the 
producers of such commodity are desirous of having the same 
put into operation. The former bill provided for a revolving 
fund and also for a subsidy covering which there was no pro- 
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vision for repayment. The new bill provides only for a revolv- 
ing fund, to be loaned under regulations and paid back upon 
maturity of the loan, 

Fourth. The embargo provision as provided in the Haugen 
bill is entirely eliminated. 

Fifth, In order to control the centralized market and give the 
agency additional authority, the equalization fee may be imposed 
when the unit of the commodity enters into state commerce or 
when the said commodity is processed, such as at the gin for 
cotton or at the mill for wheat. 

Many believe that if agriculture was brushed aside and per- 
mitted to drift along for a given number of years that it would 
revive without legislatiye assistance or direction. This has 
only emphasized the crisis through which agriculture is passing, 
and as the condition in agriculture becomes worse its effect on 
industry and commerce will become more noticeable and far- 
reaching It is admitted by practically all that our country can 
not be prosperous without prosperous agriculture. Further 
delay means further economic depression in all lines. The best 
minds of the day are admitting that prosperity can not continue 
with agricultural interests on the wane. There is no time like 
the present to pass this legislation. We have the time at this 
short session. The suggestion of further study for agriculture 
is being made by those who have heretofore been opposed to any 
effort to give legislative relief to the farmer. The studies here- 
tofore made by the committees in Congress and the yery thor- 
ough research by the industrial conference board of New York 
prove our case. In my judgment, the party leadership that 
either admits the lack of a program or shows a disposition to 
further delay an effort to pass this legislation with no substitute 
to offer, should be repudiated and dethroned. It is my purpose 
to leave no stone unturned to bring this question to a final 
decision at the present session of Congress. 
tice following letters reflect the farm depression in other 

ates: 


A great many people have referred to Iowa as the hotbed of radi- 
calism. Now, let me suggest that it is not only in Iowa that the 
farmers of this country are depressed. If there is any criterion as 
to the depression of farm interests in this country, it ought to be 
found in the reports of the Federal land bank organizations, with its 
12 districts in the United States. When they foreclose a mortgage 
and take over a debtor's real estate, under the law they are compelled 
to charge off the entire item within five years after it is acquired by 
foreclosure, or charge off 10 per cent a year. On September 30, 1926, 
this Government organization made its usual report. The percentage 
of land values charged off in relation to the total amount of loans 
ought to be a fair criterion as to the economic status of agriculture 
in those particular districts. I find that the highest percentage is fur 
Spokane, Wash. The next highest is Berkeley, Calif.; next is Columbia, 
S. C.; next is Wichita, Kans.; and then comes Springfield, Mass. The 
percentage in the Springfield, Mass., district, which includes the State 
of New York, is double the amount in the Omaha district, which 
includes the State of Iowa, where most of the howling is coming from, 
according to the popular belief of the press. 

The following personal letter from Ohio reflects the feeling and con- 
dition in that State: 

Senator Fxss has gone so far as to say there is no farm problem 
in Ohio and to indicate that the farmers here are prosperous. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, as you well know without my telling 
you. I wish to inform you that the grain farmers of Ohio are all in 
the same boat with the farmers of Iowa.” 

The condition in north central New York is reflected by the following 
quotation from a letter recently received: 

We are living in a once prosperous and progressive farming section, 
and now not more than one-fourth of the farms are actually being 
farmed. About one-half are abandoned; of the remainder, some are 
still inhabited, but the people depending upon outside employment 
for a livelihood, while others are just living upon the land, which will 
soon be added to the abandoned farms. Very few young men remain 
on the farms, and a few more years will see most of the men now 
operating farms in this vicinity in their graves or past working 
days.” 

In other words, every claim of the people of Iowa with reference to 
discrimination against agriculture is also true of agriculture in New 
England, the Southern States, the Western States, the Pacific States, 
and the Mississippi Valley. The only difference is that in Iowa agri- 
culture is probably 90 per cent of our economic turnover, while in 
New England it probably is not 3 per cent of the turnover, and there- 
fore receives little attention. 

Loss of farm population, by States named, 1920-1925, United States Census 
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FARM REPRESENTATIVES at Sr. LOUIS ISSUE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The following declaration of principles was adopted by the representa- 
tives of farm organizations of the South and West at the St. Louis 
meeting on November 16 and 17. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN MIDWEST, SOUTH, AND WEST 


The States of the Middle West, West, and South are predominantly 
agricultural, and they have common economic interests which justify 
and should bring about unity of thought and action. We are gratified 
over the progress that was made during the last winter in bringing to- 
gether the cotton growers of the South, the wheat growers of the 
West, and the corn and meat producers of the North-Central States 
in support of a joint legislative program in Congress. We express the 
earnest hope that this conference will cement the relationships already 
established and promote continued unity of thought and action in be- 
half of a national program for American agriculture. We extend cordial 
greetings to the farmers of the East and express confidence in their 
hearty cooperation in carrying out the purposes herein suggested. 


CITIES DEPEND UPON AGRICULTURE 


Great cities have developed throughout the agricultural regions of the 
United States for no other reason than to serve a great agricultural 
population, whose combined life and prosperity are essential, if these 
cities are to live. A semblance of urban prosperity may result from 
the period of farm depression, accompanied by high city wages, which 
drains wealth from the country to the city; but its continuance is only 
temporary, and eventually these cities will rise or fall with the country 
upon which they depend. We appeal for recognition of this harmony 
of interests in a conscious program which will unite city and country 
back of projects to secure the common economic interests of the agri- 
cultural sections of the country. 


EXODUS FROM FARMS THREATENS LABOR 


In this connection we desire to warn the leaders of American labor 
that the ever-increasing drift of hundreds of thousands of farm workers 
to the cities may sooner or later produce a demoralizing oversupply 
of labor, and, therefore, if our workingmen would make secure their 
present generous standard of living they should do everything in their 
power to bring about a return of a condition of wholesome content- 
ment on the farm. Not only does the collapse of agriculture menace 
the security of labor but it should be apparent to all thinking men that 
we can not hope to maintain our industries in full-time operation unless 
the purchasing power of the 35,000,000 people who live upon the farms 
is restored at an early date. 


SUPPORT OF OTHER INTERESTS ASKED 


We solicit the support of organized commerce, finance, industry, and 
labor in securing a fair national policy for agriculture; however, we 
look with disfavor upon any movement of business organizations to 
initiate an agricultural program independently of farmers’ organizations. 


CONTROL OF SURPLUS 


As a practical and immediate move to secure for agriculture a just 
and proper share of the national income and a position of equality 
with other industries in our national economy, we favor legislation that 
will enable farmers to control and manage excess supplies of crops at 
their own expense, so as to secure cost of production with a reasonable 
profit. We assert our conviction that such legislation must function 
through and foster cooperative marketing. ; 


VARIABLE YIELDS AND PRICES 


While acreage cost of production of farm products is fairly con- 
stant from year to year, the prices received by farmers frequently 
vary as much as 50 per cent from one year to the next. No business 
can be stable and prosperous in which basic costs are fixed and prices 
vary as prices of agricultural products vary. The same acreage may 
produce widely different ylelds in different years; hence certainty of 
yield can not be attained, even by control of acreage. Weather, plant 
diseases, and insect pests will continue to Influence volume of pro- 
duction in spite of all that man can do. 

Any production program that would avert surplus production In nor- 
mal years would bring scarcity to the point of famine in bad-crop 
years, The alternation of extremely low and unduly high prices re- 
sulting from unayoidable variations In yields is harmful alike to 
producers and consumers. It upsets orderly production programs of 
farmers, interferes with normal consumption, increases risks and costs 
of marketing, and subjects producers and consumers to the hazards 
of speculation. Wise management of surpluses will tend to stabilize 
prices for producers and insure adequate and dependable supplies for 
consumers. 


— — 


APPROVE GOVERNOR LOWDEN’S PROPOSALS 


We believe that the principles and methods advocated by Governor 
Lowden in his address to this conference for the stabilization of basic 
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products of agriculture if enacted into law would go far toward the 
solution of the problem of agricultural surpluses; they strike at the 
problem that is present in the chief farm products of the Midwest, 
South, and West; they would provide means for the producers to adjust 
supply to demand in their markets at fair and stable prices; they 
would broaden the basis of our national prosperity by restoring the 
purchasing power of agriculture; and we urge that their enactment 
should be the united aim of men from all sections who are conscious of 
the gravity of the agricultural situation and seek a way in which to 
meet it. 
WELCOME CONSTRUCTIVE AID 


” 

We welcome the constructive nid of all thoughtful men in perfecting 
these principles and making them effective through legislation, but we 
deprecate the spirit of criticism and fault finding which is barren of 
workable proposals, 

THE COTTON CRISIS 


We deplore the disastrous decline in the price of cotton to a point far 
below the cost of production. We attribute this disaster not to reck- 
less overproduction, but to lack of adequate means of handling the 
temporarily unneeded part of the crop in ways that would make it a 
blessing to the world and not a curse to cotton farmers. The world 
needs and will use profitably every bale of cotton produced this year, 
the excess above immediate needs being only a reasonable insurance 
against a short crop in future years. We place responsibility for pres- 
ent conditions upon those who defeated the bill in the last session of 
Congress which would have provided a Federal farm board with ample 
powers and funds to anticipate and provide fur the removal of the 
excess supply from the market and carry it until there is need for it at 
profitable prices. 


PERMANENT PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


We believe that the present collapse of the cotton market emphasizes 
a need for the further development of cooperative marketing by cotton 
farmers and for legislation which will strengthen their ability to carry 
on orderly marketing and make possible the carrying over of the sur- 
plus from years of large production to years of small production and 
assessing the cost ratably against all the products, 

The plan of the President's cotton commission can not equitably 
distribute the cost and hazard of removing 4,000,000 bales of cotton to 
all the growers of cotton, but imposes the entire cost on a limited 
number of growers who may participate in the holding movement. 

Under no circumstances can the plan amount to more than a tem- 
porary expedient to meet the crisis occasioned by the present large 
crop. It will not work out a sound and permanent national policy 
respecting cotton, resulting in price stabilization to both the producer, 
the manufacturer, and the consumer of cotton which sound public policy 
and the public welfare imperatively demands. 


POLITICAL PLATFORMS 


We direct attention to the fact that the two major political parties, 
through their platforms and candidates of 1924, specifically pledged 
themselves to take every step necessary to secure for agriculture eco- 
nomic equality with other groups in our national life. The leadership 
of both parties during the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
repudiated these platform pledges and pursued a legislative course that 
proved they did not regard them seriously. If our political parties are 
not trustworthy agents of government through which to record the 
public mind on legislative policies, then the people will find other means 
inside and outside such parties to accomplish necessary reforms. 


CONGRESSIONAL BLOCS 


The Congress of the United States has been influenced and controlled 
since the formation of our Government through bipartisan combina- 
tions within Congress, whose Members have beld loyalty to an eco- 
nomic interest above party ties. This Nation has accepted and grown 
accustomed to financial blocs, commercial blocs, industrial blocs, and 
other groups formed to control legislative action. Therefore we resent 
the implication that agriculture introduced a new element in legisla- 
tion when Senators and Representatives from farm districts in both 
parties began to work together to protect the interests of their States. 
Furthermore, we believe that such organization among Senators and 
Representatives from agricultural States and districts has never been 
as effective or as thoroughgoing as the situation demanded. The farm- 
ers of the United States have a right to expect them now to organize 
themselves into an aggressive and effective unit, regardless of party, 
to express and work for the economic interests of agriculture in the 
coming session of Congress. 


FARM AND FOREIGN DEBTS 


Since the close of the World War many of the leading statesmen of 
Europe have insisted in all seriousness that unless the United States 
consents to the cancellation of the debts of our erstwhile allies the 
economic security of Europe will be seriously menaced, if not rendered 
Impossible. If they are correct in this view that the required repay- 
ment of honorable debts of some $11,000,000,000 in a half century or 
more of time will seriously menace the future economic security of 
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Europe, then what of the future economic security of the American 
farmer, who is at this hour staggering under a farm debt of more than 
$12,000,000,000 7? 

INTEREST OF CONSUMERS 


We believe that stability in the agricultural price levels and ade 
quate farm production, such as in the long run will only be assured 
by fair prices, are important in the interest of consumers as well as 
producers. Development of nation-wide cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations will follow the adoption of an effective plan to stabilize agri- 
culture, provided such a plan does not impose upon members alone of 
such cooperative association the entire expense of managing crop 
surpluses. These agencies will lower marketing costs between the 
farmer and consumer, The consumer will receive much of the saving 
in all cases and most of it in some, 


THE TARIFF 


We favor the removal or modification of unfair and excessive tariff 
duties that now afford shelter for price-fixing monopolies. It is idle 
to refer to manufactured articles on the free list as benefiting the 
farmer when materials entering into their manufacture are highly and 
excessively protected. Therefore we urge immediate reduction on such 
basic materials as aluminum, steel, and chemicals, 

We recommend to farmers’ organizations that they make a special 
study of the effects on agriculture of industria! tariffs and also of 
the effects of our change from debtor to creditor Nation, and especially 
of its effects on the accumulation of our agricultural surpluses. 

Our “tariff primers” have taught us that the farmer would get 
his reward through the demand created by the high purchasing power 
of prosperous industrial classes. We demand that the farmer be 
given the opportunity to promote the national prosperity by his own 
increased purchasing power through increased prices. 


APPRECIATION OF SUPPORT 


We commend -those farm-minded Members of Congress, regardless of 
party, who worked and voted for effective agricultural legislation, 
and pledge them our active support. The welfare of agriculture is 
more important than the welfare of individuals or of any political 
party. 

FARM LEADERSHIP 

We appeal to the farmers of the United States to ascertain the atti- 
tude and performance of their farm-organization leaders in respect to 
this national farm policy and to hold such leaders strictly accountable 
to their responsibility of interpreting fairly the interest and opinions 
of their members. 


MEETING OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


In order that such farm legislation as is to be considered in the 
short session of the Sixty-ninth Congress may be in the hands of 
Congress and the public at the opening of the session, we respectfully 
recommend that the Agricultural Committees of the Senate and House 
meet at once for its study and preparation. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


We distrust those interrelations which appear to give to industrial 
advisors, who are not without self-interest as dealers or speculators in 
farm products, the deciding voice not only in influencing the enactment 
of agricultural legislation but in determining the manner of administra- 
tion of such laws after enactment. 

We believe that a public understanding of such relations would be 
valuable, and that a thorough investigation would be unfair to no 
interest or individual; therefore we commend the purpose of Senate 
Resolution 269, by Senator WHEELER, and urge that it be broadened 
to include an investigation of the various forces which have been 
moving toward the subordination of agriculture. We suggest the fol- 
lowing as additional lines for such investigation : 

(a) The activities of the Department of Commerce to dominate and 
encroach upon the functions of the Department of Agriculture, includ- 
ing interferences in the personnel of such department. 

(b) The source of the opposition toward effective agricultural legis- 
lation described by Senator Gronda W. Norris, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, In his speech to the Senate, June 14, 1926. 

(c) The speculative manipulation of the grain markets, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the restoration of gambling in “puts and 
calls" by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

CONFIDENCE IN FARM RELIEF LEADERS 

We express our appreciation of the men who initiated and have for 
three years carried forward the movement for farm relief legislation 
and have labored so zealously and effectively.to arouse Congress and 


the country to a realization of the true condition of American agri- 
culture and of the imperative need for remedial legislation, 


NO SECTIONALISM NOR PARTISANSHIP 


In conclusion, we express our gratification over the spirit of unity 
and harmony which has been dominant in this conference. It is not 
only gratifying but highly significant that representative farmers and 
farm organization leaders from the great agricultural regions of the 
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Midwest, West, and South have come to know through the discussions 
and associations of this conference that agriculture in all these sections 
is faced by the same problems, and that the only hope for relief lies in 
united efforts. It is worthy of formal recognition and record in this 
statement that no differences of opinion or interest respecting agricul- 
tural conditions, problems, or remedies have appeared among the farm- 
ers or farm organizations participating in this conference. This should 
be heartening to farmers everywhere and inspire renewed hope that the 
days of division and weakness are to be succeeded by unity and 
strength, which will regain for agriculture its just share in our national 
prosperity and its rightful place of equality with other great industries 
in our national economy, 

The proceedings of this conference farnish eloquent proof that the 
farmers of the United States recognize no sectional lines, no political 
differences, no commodity rivalry in planning for future cooperation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I reserved this time on yesterday to discuss a 
bill which I have introduced relating to the agricultural situa- 
tion. It provides for research and investigation by the 
Department of Commerce looking to the discovery of new 
uses for one of our staple agricultural products, and that is 
cotton. I introduced a bill to direct the Department of Com- 
merce to conduct a scientific and technical research with a 
view to discovering new and additional uses for cotton. Its 
object is to increase the consumption of and consequent 
demand for cotton by finding new uses in the textiles, such as 
artificial silk, and in various other industries. 

l am impelled, however, at this time to notice the remarks 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON], because, as 
I view the agricultural problem, we have either got to produce 
less or else find new uses and néw demands for agricultural 
products if we are to receive satisfactory prices. Without one 
or the other the problem will not be solved by any temporary 
or artificial arrangement or machinery. If we are going on 
from year to year producing the maximum yields of wheat and 
of cotton and of corn, more than the world will consume at 
profitable prices, I do not see how we are going to raise arti- 
ficially that price when we have got to depend upon the worid 
market alone for the marketing of our surplus. 

If we could control the world market as we control the 
domestic market by an economic wall built around the United 
States, and if we could regulate the foreign market and regulate 
our production to conform to the world’s demand, there would 
be no reason on earth why the cotton farmer and the corn 
farmer and the wheat farmer and every other farmer might 
not obtain a profitable price for his product; but when the 
gentleman from Iowa says that there is no overproduction of 
any agricultural product, he refutes his own position, because 
the whole structure of this artificial arrangement which he 
advocates is based upon the fact that we are producing more 
agricultural products than the world will buy, and because of 
that fact the world will not pay us a profitable price for that 
product, and therefore he proposes to set up an artificial ar- 
rangement which will in some way, out in the land of hope 
and in the land of expectation, bring us profits which the 
product itself intrinsically will not bring upon the world 
market. 

The gentleman from Iowa has always been one of those 
who advocated that we had to maintain here in America a 
standard of profit in the manufacturing industries that would 
permit the American manufacturer to reap rich rewards on 
the pretense that the American laborer employed in the manu- 
facturing industries is entitled to a scale of living better than 
that enjoyed by similar persons in other countries. He is 
perfectly content, or has always been, to artificially create 
that sort of a condition by saying that foreign manufacturers 
could not ship their goods into America unless they paid an 
exorbitant tariff tax. Of course, the profits go to the manu- 
facturer and not to the laboring man. 

Where is the gentleman from Iowa? I should like for a 
page to go out and page the gentleman from Iowa and bring 
him back in here. [Laughter and applause.) Here we have 
a great agricultural question before the House, a great bill 
affecting agriculture, and the gentleman from Iowa fires his 
volley and then retreats to the cloakroom to receive the con- 
gratulations of the newspaper correspondents [laughter] in- 
stead of remaining here and listening to others discuss this 
proposition. 

I am not taking issue with the gentleman on the necessity 
of some kind of action for the relief of agriculture; but what 
does the gentleman do about it? I am very much flattered to 
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no have the attention and the prasence of the gentleman from 
owa. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I knew the gentleman would be, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman had known it so 
strongly, he ought to have stayed in the Chamber instead of 
absenting himself as soon as some one else took the floor. 

The gentleman from Iowa believes in that sort of artificial 
stimulation of industry in the United States; but at the same 
time, when he took that sort of action and while he wanted 
the manufacturer to have an artificial profit, on the plea that 
the laborer in the factories would receive an artifitial profit, 
he condemns every farmer in his district that raises wheat to 
compete with the peasant yonder on the steppes of Russia that 
produces wheat and markets it in the markets of the world, 
because every bushel of American wheat that goes abroad must 
meet in the markets of the world the products of Russia and 
the products from the plains of Rumania and the products of 
every foreign country on this earth that produces wheat. 

When he took that action and voted for the Fordney-Me- 
Cumber tariff, my friends, and set up that artificial stimulation 
for the manufacturing interests of America, he condemned every 
farmer in the land from which I come that raises cotton, he 
condemned him to compete with every peasant that walks along 
the banks of the Nile, and he condemned every farmer in the 
South that gives of his toil and of his industry and of his labor 
and of his land to the production of a fabric that the world 
must wear, he condemned him to compete with every East 
Indian who raises cotton in the jungles of India. 

My friends, no system like that which compels one branch 
of our country to compete in the world markets with its indus- 
try and with its toil and artificially sets up a preference, a 
bounty, a gift, to one particular industry and obtains that gift 
from taxing the other portions of our citizenship, whether they 
will or whether they will not, no system like that can ever 
result except in producing the very condition of which the 
gentleman from Iowa now complains. Why, the whole theory 
of the gentleman's bill is that the Government has artificially 
created benefits for industry and that the Government has artifi- 
cially created special privileges for the railroads, and having 
created these reserved seats, as it were, at the prosperity table, 
then the law has got to come along and create a similar benefit 
for the agricultural interests and put them up on a reserved 
seat. 

If the gentleman could do that by law and could equalize all 
of the industries of our country and put them on the same 
plane, he would be just where he was before he started that 
system of preferences and particular benefits to one particular 
industry. The trouble with the gentleman's proposition is he 
can not do it by law. He can do it only by undoing what he 
has already done. He might do it as to the domestic consump- 
tion of the article, but whatever gain he created here at home 
he would lose that gain when he sold the surplus, as he calls 
it, in the foreign market where it would have to compete with 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for just 
one interruption? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And also the plan of the gentleman 
from Iowa is to continue this special privilege to the manu- 
facturers without their paying anything for it, but if the 
farmer is to be let in on the same equality, he must pay an 
equalization fee in order to get it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank my colleague from 
Texas for making the suggestion. The theory of the gentleman 
from Iowa is that while the manufacturer will continue to 
get his bounty by reason of the law, he will now set up a 
scheme whereby the farmer must carry on and finance his 
own operation—eyery farmer whether he belongs to some par- 
ticular organization or not will have to pay a compulsory tax 
in order to create a fund to transact the business which this 
special scheme sets up. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I understand the gentleman says 
that our farmers are now in competition with the peasants of 
Europe in the production of cotton. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If we tear down the tariff walls 
as the gentleman claims we should, we bring down the labor- 
ing men to the standard of the wages of the laborer in Europe 
and all along the line. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, I knew that, although the 
gentleman when he began his remarks showed some evidence 
of having seen some little bit of light when he said that he 
wanted to lower the tariff on aluminum, he was willing to 
lower the tariff a little bit on steel, I thought he had begun 


to see the light and say that he would no longer be a party 
to the tariff scheme that impoverishes agriculture and enriches 
industry; but the same old virus is at work under the surface. 
He is still tied to the tariff. By his question he indicates 
now that whatever his words might have been in the speech 
he made 30 minutes ago when the time comes to tear down 
the top rail—and gentlemen, we shall be satisfied to tear off 
some of the rails at a time, We shall not insist on tearing 
off all the rails at once, because we know you will not let us. 
[Laughter.] 

But in tearing off even the top rail of the tariff and lowering 
it a little bit we know the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKIN- 
son], when the roll is called, will vote “no” quietly and then 
slip out into the cloakroom again, and he will be found standing 
just where he stood when the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was 
enacted into law. When the manufacturers call the roll the 
gentieman from Iowa [Mr. Dickryson] will be found voting the 
way they want him to vote, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I yield. f 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. How does the gentleman from Texas 
account for the fact that in 1920 and 1921 under the Underwood 
tariff law farm products were at the lowest point from the 
standpoint of purchasing power they have ever been in the 
history of our country? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Texas does 
not account for the fact, because it is not a fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, If the gentleman will consult the price 
index he will find that it is so. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is undertaking to 
find an excuse. He comes from that section of the country 
where his constituents are seeing a little bit of light, and my 
remarks have directed his attention to the sore spot and he 
could not keep his seat. He had to get up and say something to 
put in the Record along that line to justify his conduct, I am 
not talking about the Underwood bill. I am talking about the 
Forduey-McCumber bill. I am not talking about history. I am 
talking about a condition—a present condition, Now, let us 
2 not the gentleman willing to take off a little bit of the 
tariff? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We are willing to take off some of the 
tariff on some things that do not need so much protection, but 
we are not willing to take off enough to destroy American labor 
or the American manufacturers, so as to destroy the home 
market for the American farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I understand the gentleman ex- 
actly. He is willing to say that he might take it off for the 
purpose of satisfying his people, but he is not willing to take 
off enough to do any good. [Langhter.] Now, on what articles 
is the gentleman willing to take off the tariff? I yield in my 
own time for the gentleman to get up and now name the com- 
modities from which he is willing to take off the tariff. He 
sits there and says nothing. [Laughter.] Now, I yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I want simply to make a statement 
that during the life of the Underwood tariff law the purchasing 
power of the farmer as compared with the purchasing power 
of industry was the largest in the history of the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank my colleague for that 
statement. The records prove it, Under that law our exports 
were the largest on record. I do not want gentlemen to get 
the idea that I have any particular objection to gentlemen 
interrupting me. It is helpful. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I have in my office, and placed it in a 
tariff speech I made at the last session of Congress, a letter 
from Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine which shows that during the eight years 
of the Wilson administration the -average purchasing power 
of the farmer was $1.04, and last November it was 60.3 cents. 
We have that on the authority of two Republican Secretaries 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And that is the only reason to 
doubt it. [Laughter.] Let me say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, however, that those statistics haye appeared in the 
Recorp from time to time, and everybody knows that they are 
official. Everybody knows that they are true, unless it be 
some gentlemen who want to escape the logic of those sta- 
tistics and close their eyes to figures and their minds to 
conviction. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Does the gentleman contend that the war 
period was a normal period in which to compare purchasing 
power? The gentleman knows that during the war you could 
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not ship agricultural products from Russia, Australia, or South 
America because of the lack of shipping? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman has explained the 
subject entirely and thoroughly to his own satisfaction. Of 
course, the war was not a normal period, but the gentleman did 
not confine his statement to any particular period when he 
propounded his inquiry as to the purchasing power of the 
dollar under the Underwood bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I propounded the question with refer- 
ence to the years 1920 and 1921. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, anyone can pick out some 
little isolated instance away out yonder and undertake to 
generalize from that particular situation. The years 1920 and 
1921 were not normal years while war deflation was upon us, 
I ask the gentleman what about the purchasing power of the 
farmer's dollar now, at this time? He refers to something that 
is history. It is our duty not to be worrying about what hap- 
pened 20 years ago. 

While you are here debating about what happened under 
somebody's else administration or during the war, the farmers 
are in distress and they need relief now, not 10 years ago. 
I believe we ought to address our attentions and labors to 
solving the problem now. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did not the farmers’ distress commence 
when the prohibition law, called the Volstead Act, was enacted? 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
wants to know if the farmers’ distress did not begin with the 
enactment of the prohibition law. Of course, everybody knows 
that that is not propounded seriously. I know a good many 
farmers who were in much greater distress before the prohibi- 
tion law than they have been since. If all of them were in the 
condition that the gentleman from Wisconsin evidently wants 
to make it easier for them to get in, it would not make any 
difference to them whether they had any money or not. They 
would think they had anyway. [Laughter.] 

Probably the gentleman believes that if they had more liquor, 
that even if they had less money, they would not care. 
Evidently the gentleman from Wisconsin wants a return of that 
condition that is illustrated by a story which Senator HEFLIN 
tells about one of his constituents down in Alabama. A 
gentleman was preparing to move from Alabama to Texas. 
He was telling his friends good-by one night at the bar. He 
looked around as he was ordering the drinks and saw a fellow 
in rather ragged clothes and woe-begone expression, with 
whiskers four or five days’ old, who looked as though he was 
in great despair, so he asked him to join them, and while they 
were indulging themselves in the good old-fashioned way, which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin wants to see return, this ragged 
individual spoke to his entertainer and said, “ Well, they say 
you are going out to Texas.” “Yes, I'm going out to Texas.” 
“Well, you know I have a brother out in Texas, who lives out 
somewhere near Dallas. If you see my brother I want you 
to tell him that I have had an awful bad year. Under this 
tariff law we got nothing for our produce, nothing for our 
cotton, and have to pay high prices for everything we buy. 
My wife has been sick and the doctor's bill piled up, and one 
of my children died and I have the undertaker's bill facing 
me, and I just want you to tell my brother, if you see him, 
that if he ever expects to do anything for me, to do it now.” 

Senator Heriin’s constituent said that he certainly would 
convey the message to his brother if he should ever see him. 
After they had had another drink or so the ragged man again 
approached his entertainer and said, “ Well, you say you are 
going out to Texas?” “Yes; I am going out to Texas.” 
“Well, I've got a brother out there in Texas who lives some- 
where near Dallas, and if you see him I just want you to 
tell him that I am doing pretty well; that I made a fairly good 
crop and got a pretty fair price for it, and that I am getting 
along all right.” They had two or three more drinks, and 
finally the man who was going to Texas said, “ Well, I have 
just got to go now, boys, good-by,” and one of them said, “ Oh, 
now, we have had some drinks on you, let us have one more on 
me.” This beraggled fellow took another drink with them, and 
just as the man who was going to Texas was leaving, he said, 
“Well, my friend, you say you are going out to Texas?” “Yes; 
I am going out to Texas; good-by.” “I just want to say that 
I have a brother out in Texas who lives somewhere near 
Dallas, and if you happen to see him you just tell him that if 
he wants any money or anything to let me know.” [Laughter.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I was undertak- 
ing to discuss this matter seriously when the presence and the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
were so reminiscent of that old period that it had the effect 
of diverting me, for a time, from the course of my remarks. 

This whole question is a question of relative values. If a 
dollar to-day in the markets of the country would buy twice 
us much stuff as it does buy, the man who had the dollar would 
be practically twice as well off as he is now. So when you 
by law create an artificial price for one particular commodity, 
for the protection of one particular industry, and levy a tribute 
on other industries to supply that artificial bounty, in so doing 
you automatically, inexorably, without any equivocation or 
secret evasion of mind thereby subtract from the other indus- 
tries that which you give to the favored industry. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is big and strong when you stand him up 
by some fellow who is little and weak. One man is rich when 
you measure him by another man who is poor. One man is 
handsome when you measure him by some other man who is 
not. And so it runs all through economic life. When you give 
to one man you must take away from another man. I want 
to do something for agriculture. 

I wonder if these gentlemen over here who believe so much 
in the tariff would be in favor of establishing a great govern- 
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mental export corporation whereby the Government, in order to | 
stimulate agricultural exports, cotton, wheat, corn, rice, would | 


be willing to take enough out of the five or six hundred millions 
of dollars that are put into the Treasury through the tariff law 
on imports to pay an export bounty on agricultural exports in 
order to stimulate the foreign market in the purchase of the 
surplus that these gentlemen are always talking about. You 
could put a very small export bounty on agricultural products, 
and what would it do? It would not only increase the price the 
farmer would get for his exports, but it would stimulate the 


domestic price, because the domestic market would respond to | 


the foreign market, and if that product was started to Europe, 
the domestic purchaser, in order to keep it at home, would have 
to meet the foreign price plus the export bounty. It works 
perfectly the other way with imports coming in, 

The gentleman favors the import bounty. They believe that 
is sound. But I will wager there is not a man, not even the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson], not a high-tariff Re- 
publican, who will get up on this floor and say that he believes 
in and advocates it. I think, my friends, it is worth consid- 
ering and worth studying whether or not the United States 
Government through some means might not stimulate the export 
of agricultural products. You advocate artificial stimulants to 
favorite industries. It may not be sound basically, but it is as 
sound as the old protective principle is sound. Wherever you 
are able to tax all the people in order to give benefit to one 
particular industry, is it not fair to take whatever you get out 
of that economic condition and give it back to the people who 
have created that fund? Of course, if we could control produc- 
tion in this country, as the industries are able to control their 
products, the question of an agricultural surplus would abso- 
lutely disappear. The trouble with the farmer and with agri- 
culture is that they are not able, so large are the numbers 
engaged, so diversified, so far flung are the interests of agri- 
culture, that through their own efforts they are not able to 
control production. 

One of the helps is to reduce the acreage in certain products 
and try to secure a more balanced agriculture, and if possible, 
to stimulate consumption by every effort both abroad, at home, 
and elsewhere, stimulate consumption in agricultural products. 
Now in closing, my time is about gone—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield me | 


two minutes? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let me say in closing to the 
gentleman from Iowa, I hope that he and others who are so 
anxious to give some economic relief can through the com- 
mittee of this House work out a plan that will be beneficial 
to agriculture and yet be basically sound. They were not able 
to do it last session, but I trust that they will be able to do 
it at this session of Congress. And let me say to the gentleman 
from Iowa that he gets up here and says that on some sweet 
day, at some other session of Congress, at some other year, 
some other time he might be willing to take the tariff off of 
aluminum or off steel a little bit. Now, let me say to the 
gentleman if he wants relief in that regard and those who sit 
on that side want such relief, I want the gentleman from 
Iowa to lead his followers in reducing the tariff now. 


I yield the gentleman two additional 
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Let me say to the gentleman from Iowa if he can resurrect 
the old Iowa idea he talks about and let that idea evidence 
itself in action and not in words, and those similarly disposed 
on his side of the House will do what he says he wants to do, 
reduce the tariff on some of the articles the farmer has got to 
buy from the great industries which have been enriched by the 
law, why wait until next year, next Congress—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why wait until the next Con- 
gress or next year? The gentleman may not be here years to 
come. I hope he may be, but he might not. The outraged 
farmers of Iowa might call him to the governorship of the State 
of Iowa, or something of that kind, and he might not be here. 
Why does not the gentleman come over here now? I do not ask 
him to come over here; I will come over there. If the gentleman 
has the courage, he will at this session bring in a joint resolu- 
tion or bill or legislative device whereby we can scale down this 
iniquitous tariff and give immediate relief tu the farmers now 
instead of some other time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is no tax on cotton. and I 
can not see where a reduction of tariff would scarcely help 
out. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is simple. The answer to 
that problem is really too simple. There is no tariff on cotton, 
and a tariff on cotton would be of no aid, but if un old fellow 
got a dollar for his cotton and goes out to buy the things and 
the necessities which he has to buy, and which cost him now 
$1.50 and with a reduction of the tariff he can buy them for a 
dollar, does not the gentleman understand it will benefit him in 


I yield the gentleman two additional 


some way? [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, let me say in closing that 
if the gentleman will act now, he will not need to bring in a 


| general bill, but simply do as the President suggested with 


reference to taxes—the percentage reduction of taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can the gentleman give me an- 
other minute? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Dickryson] when we talk about a general reduc- 
tion of taxes at this session of Congress the President says, 
“Oh, no; the short session, of course, is no time to make a 
general reduction; simply adopt a joint resolution providing 
that the present rates will be continued, but when you come 
to pay them scale them down 15 per cent or 20 per cent or 
25 per cent. It is perfectly simple and easy and requires no 
amendment and no general debate. Bring it in and shoot it 
through in 20 minutes.” 

If the gentleman will bring in a resolution or bill of that kind 
reducing the tariff rates, I shall be glad to join him; if he will 
get the Committee on Ways and Means, in behalf of struggling, 
stricken, and wounded agriculture, tu bring in a joint resolution 
providing a flat tariff reduction, we will not need a general 


| revision of the tariff, because we know what will happen in the 


ease of a general revision, when all the diverse interests will be 
there knocking for favors at the doors of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

But bring in a resolution reducing every tariff rate on tle 
statute books 20 per cent or 30 per cent or 40 per cent or 50 per 
cent, and we can put it through the House readily if the gentle- 
man from Iowa means what he says and if those who go with 


| him mean what they say when they try to make the people of 
Iowa think that is what they mean. If they vote as they talk, 


we can reduce the tariff under the rates of the Fordney bill 50 
per cent, and you will find that the dollars your farmers get 
from your wheat and your corn and your hogs out in Iowa will 


buy more aluminum goods and more steel that goes into the 


farmer's equipment, and even more clothes that the people out 
in Iowa in their stricken condition must wear, and all the other 
necessities of life, than do the dollars that the farmer has now 
in his pocket. — 

If the gentleman did not mean it when he said he believed the 
tariff ought to be reduced, why did he get up on the floor and 
say it ought to be reduced? If he believed that the tariff ought 
to be reduced, why did he postpone it to some indefinite time off 
in the future? If it ought to be reduced, it ought to be reduced 
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now. [Applause] Not next year, but now; not after Mr. 
Lowden is nominated for President, but now. 

It was very unkind for the gentleman from Iowa in his clos- 
ing remarks to make some undue—and I am sure unwise—re- 
marks about a presidential third term and that the incumbent 
of the presidential chair has served two terms In the Presi- 
dency. Why do some of the leaders on the Republican side 
want to snipe behind the lines? [Laughter.] 

Why do you want to go back on the record of the Executive 
now in office? You know it is claimed that he has had only 
one term in fact. He was in the White House for an unexpired 
term to which he sueceeded as Vice President, but the political 
experts now will tell you that that was not a term at all; that 
he was not President at all in that term but was simply Vice 
President acting as President, and they aver that under the 
Constitution he did not become President, but was really still 
Vice President, performing the duties of President, and when 
he was elected in 1924 that was the first term for which he 
was elected; and therefore in 1928 when the gentleman from 
Iowa will go up to the Republican National Convention with 
the delegates’ credentials in bis pocket, with a rubber stamp 
on them marked Calvin Coolidge,” he will be nominated then 
only for his second term aud not for a third term. 

Why does not the gentleman want the President renominated? 
Does he not believe In continuance in office for efficient publie 
servants? The gentleman from Towa himself is here in his 
fourth term, or perhaps fifth term, because his record has 
pleased the people of his State. The President tells you that 
there is prosperity in every corner of the land. Does not the 
gentleman from lowa understand that there is prosperity out in 
Iowa among the whent farmers? 

I observe the Speaker sitting here on the left. I am glad to 
see him interested in this debate. I have spoken here now for 
20 minutes in behalf of the American farmer. I have not 
liitherto, up to this moment, had the pleasure of haying the 
Speaker of the House sit in my audience, but since I got to the 
third-term discussion the Speaker of the House has emerged 
from his study, which is congested with work on great govern- 
mental problems, and does me the honor not to sit on the back 


seat, not in the cloak room, peering out of a door, but does me 


the honor to sit on the front row in the “Amen” 
[Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, unless the Republican Party Is prepared to 
repudiate the record of the present Executive; unless the Re- 
publican Party is willing to admit to the country that the 
present administration under the Republicans is not a success; 
unless the Republicans are ready to admit that this boasted 
prosperity of which the President so often prates is not real, 
that It is only artificial, only a pleture painted on the canvas 
und not the substance, simply a moving picture on a screen and 
does not represent reality, how in the name of common sense 
are you going to refuse to nominate Mr, Coolidge for a third 
term? I believe be will be nominated for a third term. I do 
not want to see you utilize the President to serve every great 
interest in this country—I do not want you to make ham the 
executive servant of the great corporations and the great 
trusts—I do not want you to be ungrateful for the willing serv- 
ice of the President as he stands at the outer door of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with his ear attuned to every sound that 
emanates from behind the glass doors, while he says, “ Gentle- 
men, what do you want me to do?” J do not think it is fair 
and right to utilize the President's service to every important 
manufacturing industry for eight long years and then when he 
says, “I would like to serve you four more years,” have you 
say, “Mr. President, we are willing to accept your services 
and the benefits you have conferred, but we have other adher- 
ents of the Republican Party who haye served us faithfully, 
although in minor positions, and we think it is now their time 
to sit in the White Honse.” 

We think it is now their time to put on the red livery of the 
corporations; we think it is now their time to have the nomi- 
nation as a reward for faithful services in the past and as a 
reward for the obsequiousness that has characterized their 
conduct as they served us. Were they not faithful to us as 
they stood around just before election time with bulging pock- 
ets over in Pennsylvania and m Illinois—with bulging pockets 
just before election? Mr. President, we bave other faithful 
friends. 

I think, my friends, they are entitled to something for their 
servitude and for the willingness that they have always evi- 
fenced to do all that these great interests wanted them to do 
the interests that are on the top of these farmers and which 
will stay on top of the farmers as long as the gentleman from 
Iowa votes like he does with the ruling spirits of the Repub- 
lican Party. He goes over and eats flapjacks in the White 
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corner, 
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House every time he gets a chance, and I suppose his only 
justification with the farmers back in Iowa is that by eating 
corn cakes and sausage he is increasing the consumption of 
farm products. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, during the World War the officials of this Government 
appealed to the citizens throughout the country for aid and said 
it was time that every man in this Nation should do his bit 
toward the winning of the war. There were many appeals, and 
more effort put forth for increasing the manufacture of our raw 
materials into manufactured products, and for the cultivation 
of our lands for the production of foodstuffs to be consumed, 
not alone by the soldiers and citizens in this country but to 
be used as supplies and foodstuffs for the armies of our allies, 
than in any other like period in the history of this Government. 
Our young men, in many instances, left the farms and went to 
the factories, Our old men and our women were left upon the 
farms; smaller children who were not large enough to go into 
the Army or to leave the farms were all called into service, 
und for the few years during the war and those immediately 
following it, perhaps, we produced as much foodstuffs in this 
country as wus ever produced in America under like circum- 
stances. I mention this to show you that the farmer did his 
bit, but the time has now come, gentlemen, when, in my opinion, 
someone else and some agency, other than the agricultural! 
classes of this country, should do their bit. It is a very poor 
citizen indeed who is unwilling to support his Government, and 
it is not a very creditable thing for any government or govern- 
ment official to fall, either in time of peace or in war, to back 
up and encourage its citizens in every way possible, [Applause.] 

The farmers of the South, of the West, and of the great 
Northwest are to-day confronted with one of the greatest farm 
problems in the history of this country, and I want to ask you 
gentlemen as serious, reflecting American citizens: Is this Gov- 
ernment doing what it can and what it should to protect the 
interests of those classes? It is only a question of time when 
not only will the farmers be affected but every manufacturing 
industry and every mercantile enterprise from one end of this 
great Government to the other will be affected Just as seriously 
as the farmer is affected at this time. [Applause.] These con- 
ditions are national and may become international, Therefore 
It is the duty of every man to see that the Government does all 
that it can at this time to ameliorate the conditions which 
threaten ruin to the interests of this Nation, 

I bate to place myself in the position of saying that any offi- 
cial of this Government has failed or is failing to do his bit in 
this hour of distress; but, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Honse, if I may rely upon a paper published in my own State, 
which has the respect and confidence of all who know it, the 
evidence is very convincing that right here in Washington 
among the officials of this Government there are those em- 
ployed to represent the Government at this time who have it 
in their power to help agricultural conditions aud yet, instead 
of helping, are doing their bit toward making conditions worse, 
As a basis for this assertion I ask that the Clerk may read at 
this time an extract taken from the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Macon Telegraph, December 9, 1926] 
GOVERNMENT PROHIBITS. Use or AMERICAN GROWN Corron ix CON- 


TRACTS ron SHIRTING—LEGAL Document Prerans ProDUCT or 
Foix COUNTRY to THAT OF Uxrrep STATES 


Tue TELBORAPH BUREAU, 
105 Kimball House, 

ATLANTA, December 8.—Not only has the United States Government 
completely ignored the request of the governor of one of the cotton 
States " to withhold the award of contracts for jute twine long enough 
to merely examine Into the feasibility of using American-grown cotton 
Instead of imported jute but It now develops that United States 
Government contracts which have been let for shirting specifically pro- 
hibits the use of American cotton In these goods and bases the contruct 
on the use of Egyptian cotton. 

In other words, the Government, which ts supported largely by the 
tax it exacts from the agricultural peoples of the South, is placed in 
the position of prohibiting the expenditure of money which really 
belongs to those people for the produce grown by them aud writes 
into a legal document not only that prohibition but a demand that the 
raw material, Egyptian cotton, a direct competitor to America cot- 
ton, be used in the manufacture of goods which the United States 
Government buys with Amerienn tax money. 

These facts came out of the office of Gov. Clifford Walker to-day, 
with the comment by him that this procedure not only is unfair and 
unseemly, but is “ downright criminal.” 
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Recently Governor Walker, being advised of an award about to be 
made by the Post Office Department for 1,500,000 pounds of jute twine, 
wrote the postal and other Federal authorities in Washington, asking 
that the award of this contract be held up long enough to look into the 
practicability and advisability of using twine made from American 
cotton instead, The purpose was to bring about some form of coopera- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government with the cotton farmers of 
the South. Not only was the request not complied with, according to 
information here, but it was actually ignored. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Then came information to the governor of large contracts recently 
awarded by the United States Government to New England spinners for 
shirting—a cloth commonly made from American cotton and sold all 
over the Nation us an American cotton product—with the provision 
written In the contracts carrying a mandatory requirement that the 
goods be made from Egyptian cotton. Against this Governor Walker 
las u ln entered a solemn protest in the name of the State. Letters 
have been written to the President, to both Georgia Senators, and to 
Members of Congress. Following is a copy of his letter to Congressman 
W. W. LARSEN, wlilch is similar to letters written other Georgia Repre- 
sentatives in Washington: 

“Dear Me. Larsen: I acknowledge receipt of your letter, and, in 
behalf of the farmers of the South, I desire to express my appreciation 
of the valuable assistance you are rendering in the movement to increase 
the uses of cotton and cotton products. 

“You are reminded that, prosecuting the campaign to secure addi- 
tional uses for cotton and cotton products, we discovered that the 
Government at Washington was advertising for 1,500,000 pounds of 
twine. the specifications requiring that twine to be made from imported 
jute instead of cotton. We requested that the award of bids be delayed, 
giving us a chance to demonstrate that cotton twine could be used 
just us satisfactorily and just as economically, 

“Tam advised that the Post Office Department haus taken the posi- 
tion that they are bound by the strict letter of the law, which requires 
them to award the bids to the cheapest product, No attention has been 
paid, so far as ] baye been able to ascertain, to our suggestion that the 
Post Office Department hold up awarding the bids until the matter 
could be adjusted on such a basis as to justify the economical use of 
cotton in preferenve to imported jute. I regret that no such effort 
srems to have been made by the President, Mr. Hoover, or Mr. Meyer, 
who was appointed by the President to cooperate with the cotton 
farmers of the South. 

“ You will be interested to know that I am to-day in receipt of official 
notice that the Government recently entered into a contract for shirt- 
ing for use of the Government, the specifications requiring the use of 
Egyptian cotton. This is not only perfectly ridiculous but, in my judg- 
ment, criminal in view of the straits of cotton farmers of the South. 

“I trust you will investigate this matter and continue the fight. We 
shall certainly demonstrate whether the Government officials are sin- 
cerely interested in the farmers of the South. 

“With an expression of my high personal esteem and good wishes, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“CLirronD WALKER, Governor.” 

Subsequent to the release by Governor Walker of his letter to Con- 
gressman Larsen, the matter was taken up with some officials of agri- 
cultural organizations, and it is understood some formal action will be 
taken by them drawing attention of Congressmen, not only from 
Georgia but from the other cotton-producing States, to the facts brought 
out by Georgia's governor, and some congressional action in all prob- 
ability will be asked which will require the Government to give at least 
first consideration to domestic raw materials before buying the same 
or similar finished products made of imported materials which are in 
competition with American farms, 

Jous W. HAMMOND. 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, in justice to the Post Office 
Department, I wrote the purchasing agent, or called him over 
the phone, and asked for his explanation as to why this contract 
had been or was sought to be awarded for jute twine instead 
of cotton twine. He wrote me a letter in which he said that 
the lowest quotations on jute were 1214 cents a pound, and 
that the lowest quotations received on cotton came from 
North Carolina, and were 20.75 cents per pound. He contends 
that under the law he is forced to award the contract to the 
party who makes the lowest and best bid, but I contend, as 
does the Governor of Georgia, and others, that the lowest and 
best bid did not mean the yardage, but the quality of the 
product purchased. The cotton farmers, and manufacturers 
of cotton products desired and requested an opportunity to be 
heard on the matter, Yet, the Government, without granting the 
courtesy of a hearing, proceeded to award the contract. Why? 
Did the circumstances or conditions justify such hasty action? 
I do not think so. 

And it is that question to which I call your attention. I 
contend, and I do so upon the statement and authority of others 
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who are in a good position to know, that the difference between 
jute and cotton twine as set forth in the letter from the depart- 
ment do not mean that jute represents the lowest bid and is the 
cheapest twine to be used. The twine purchased is used for 
wrapping packages, and on the basis of yardage it requires 
more jute twine than it would cotton twine for wrapping these 
packages, _ 

For instance, in order to wrap a package substantially with 
jute twine it should be wrapped two, three, or four times, 
while with cotton twine once or twice. Therefore, in the 
actual consumption of the product purchased, the Government 
would get just as much service, if not a cheaper commodity, 
in buying the cotton twine. 

This is the question the cotton farmers and manufacturers 
wanted to be heard upon. It is a question they have u right 
to be heard upon, and it is a question, gentlemen of the comi- 
mittee, which in my opinion, if they were heard upon, they 
would win out in the contest. [Applause] But whether 
or not they win, they nre certainly entitled to the privilege 
of being heard. The farmers of this country during the war 
heard every ery and every appeal that was made from the War 
Department, that was made frem the Post Office Department, or 
that was made from any other department of this Government, 
and yet, when they are in dire need and distress and make an 
appeal to their Government that should rise to their assistance, 
just as they responded when it needed assistance, they can not 
be heard. Their requests are ignored. 

The Government, through the Post Office Department, uses 
two and a half million pounds of jute twine per year. Thus 
you see it is a matter that concerns not alone the cotton farmers 
of the South, but also the manufacturers of cotton in New 
England and Southern States. 

It was Ludlow & Co., one of the largest manufacturers of 
jute in New England, whose bid for the contract was accepted. 
The cotton producers of the South preferred that some other 
company have the contract rather than an importer of jute 
twine. It was to their interest and they desired to be heard, 
yet they were not given the opportunity, Some man who im- 
ports jute into this country from India, and from far across the 
sea, was given the preference by contract, Why, I do not know. 

Not only that, but the Governor of Georgia says in this 
article, if he is quoted correctly, that he has official information 
that a department of this Government has awarded a contract 
for shirting and that there is written into the contract, words 
which specifically require that this shirting must be made from 
Egyptian cotton. Why all this preference to importers of 
Egyptian cotton? Why is such cotton preferred to American 
cotton? It is not so good as American. Why such discrimina- 
tion against America? 2 

My friends, I have been hearing, since I was a boy, that 
America had a complete monopoly in the production of cotton, 
but if you will investigate, I think you will find the statement 
is an error, For the year 1925 the cotton acreage of Indiz, 
alone, was more than 26,000,000 acres—about 26,461,000 acres, 
In recent years Egypt has increased its acreage. Seventeen 
different countries throughout the British Empire are to-day 
growing cotton in competition with the American farmer. 
Their average production is more per acre and it is produced at 
less cost. What are we doing to meet the competition? Did you 
know, my friends, that a tax of twopence, or about 12 cents, is 
levied upon every bale of cotton that is imported into Great 
Britain from America? The sum amounts to about 480,000 
upon the 4,000,000 bales they import from America every year; 
and what do they do with it? It is given over to the British 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation to be used in fostering the 
production of cotton in India, in Australia, in Africa, in Egypt, 
Sudan, and other Provinces, 

The American farmer is helping to pay the bill, and accord- 
ing to this press statement officials of the Government are 
discriminating against American farmers and American in- 
terests and in favor of importers of jutes from India and 
cotton from Egypt. The Goyernment, which is supposed to 
protect the Americun cotton grower and the American manu- 
facturer of cotton goods, does not even give them a chance to be 
heard before the officials of the Post Office Department. Has 
this splendid army, which we are maintaining as a division 
of the Government, awarded a contract for shirting specifically 
specifying that the goods must be made from Egyptian cotton? 
If so, I wonder whether in case of war, they would be willing, 
when it came to drafting soldiers to fight their battles in 
defense of the Republic, to rely upon a draft of Egyptiin boys. 
[Applause.] If they are not willing to depend in their hour 
of need on men across the sen to increase the ranks of the 
Army, they have no right at this or other time to depend upon 
the American farmer, and the Government should not tax him 
to pay the Army's bill. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LARSEN, I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not a fact that long staple, sea island 
American cotton grades higher and is considered better than 
the Egyptian long-staple cotton? 

Mr. LARSEN. Generally speaking, that is correct. 

Mr. LOZIER. And is it not also true that it is the policy 
of the British Empire now being put into effect to encourage 
the production of cotton in all the Provinces and in all the 
dominions in order to take from America the preeminence in 
cotton which she has enjoyed for 100 years? 

Mr. LARSEN. In answer to that question I will say that 
as far back as 1902, almost a quarter of a century ago, the 
British spinners, realizing the conditions the gentleman men- 
tions, realizing that the American farmers held the key to the 
situation, set about to increase the production of cotton through- 
out the British Empire. They expended large sums of money 
to increase production of cotton in the Empire. In 1915 while 
the war was on they appointed a committee whose business it 


should be to ascertain the best methods of growing and pro- 


ducing cotton in the British Empire so that they could be 
independent of the American grower. That committee did 
not report until 1919, after the war. When the committee 
made its report the British Government appropriated one 
million pounds sterling, or about $5,000,000, to enable the cotton 
corporation to go out into the different provinces of the empire 
and increase the growth of cotton. 

To-day the British Empire is doing everything possible to 
produce within its dominions all the cotton it needs and to 
become absolutely independent of the American farmer. They 
only use annually at this time about 4,000,000 bales of American 
cotton, and when they increase production by that amount 
they will probably be independent of the American cotton 
grower. We had a carry over last year of about 4,000,000 bales. 

We haye a production this year of about 18,000,000 bales. 
This means bankrupt prices to the American grower. If the 
men in authority in this Government do not aid the cotton 
farmer, if they do not find some method whereby the producer 
of cotton can market it, at least at cost of production, then 
the Government itself must, in a measure, suffer. When the 
industries of this country fail, when they can no longer pay a 
tax to support the Government, every branch of the Government 
and every industry in the Nation must be injuriously affected. 
It is an insane policy and an unjust one which discriminates 
against the American farmer. [Applause.] f 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a sectional question, and it is not 
a question that concerns the cotton producer alone, but is a 
matter than concerns this Government. Every interest is vitally 
affected. The man in New England, the consumer in the West, 
the manufacturers everywhere—all are vitally affected. We 
must take hold of the situation and remedy it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Last year there was imported into this country, free of 
duty, from India and elsewhere 62,470 tons of jute and manu- 
facturers of jute, worth $11,996,582; jute butts, free of duty, 
to the amount of 2,081 tons, worth $312,496; jute waste bagging 
and sack cloth to the amount of 16,130,212 pounds, valued at 
$520,678; jute burlaps to the amount of 625,815,937 pounds, 
worth $85,027,954; jute bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and so 
forth (duty paid), $3,473,699; woven jute fabrics (duty paid), 
2,012,413 pounds, valued at $739,873; jute bags or sacks (duty 
paid), 48,070,063 pounds, valued at $5,946,374; jute yarns to 
the amount of 776,838 pounds valued at $113,018 and other man- 
ufacturers of jute to the amount of $360,385. This immense 
umount of jute was worth in the aggregate $108,491,009 and 
every ounce of it came into direct competition with cotton and 
other products produced by the American farmer. It is time 
that the American farmer and the American business man, as 
well as the consumers of American products, were waking up 
to the seriousness of this situation. If we are to preserve 
American agriculture and American institutions we must, so far 
as possible, prefer and use American products instead of foreign 
commodities. Our first allegiance is to the American farmer. 
When he is unable to supply our needs, it will be time enough 
to import goods from foreign markets which come into direct 
competition with our own agricultural products. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Tes. 

Mr. DENISON. Do all of those commodities the gentleman 
speaks of come in direct competition with our cotton? 

Mr. LARSEN. Generally speaking; yes. They come into 
direct competition with both cotton and hemp produced in 
this country. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there a tariff on these articles? 

Mr. LARSEN. On some there is and on some there is not. 
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Mr. DENISON. Would it not help the farmer if we put a 
tariff on it? 

Mr. LARSEN. I realize that I have not the same idea on 
this question as the gentleman from Illinois has. I think the 
interests of the farmer would be best served by taking the 
tariff off of articles that he consumes, 

Mr, DENISON. Would it not help the farmer if we put a 
tariff on these articles that the gentleman mentions? 

Mr. LARSEN. Jute bagging has a duty on it to-day and 
quite a number of other jute products have a duty. What- 
ever protection the Republican Party proposes to give the 
American farmer by levying that duty on jute has inured to 
the benefit of the farmer, but, notwithstanding this assistance, 
they are going into bankruptcy everywhere. 

Mr. DENISON. Personally I would be in favor of increas- 
ing the tariff on jute. 

Mr. LARSEN, I desire to emphasize the point that any 
red-blooded American citizen selected by the American people 
to serve in the War Department the great Post Office or other 
departments, should have enough American manhood, enough 
American spirit, to stand by and exercise the functions in 
favor of the American citizen. [Applause.] A man who is 
supported by the taxpayers’ money should be patriotic enough 
ana ay enough to stand by the American farmer. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I trust that you will bear with me for the 15 
minutes allotted me by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. I am not going to make any nomina- 
tion for either the Democratic or the Republican Party. I 
dare say that important function will be discharged by selected 
delegates in conyention in each instance assembled for that 
purpose, I am not going to discuss the tariff, because, after 
all, the controversy that has raged in and around that subject 
since the beginning of the Government apparently has not 
gotten us very far in the way of bringing intellectual conviction 
to the masses of the people in any generation since the argu- 
ments, pro and con, began. The discussions appear to be more 
humorous in some instances and rancorous in others than 
logical. At any rate, I am satisfied that the tariff is institu- 
tional with our people and Government, and I do not think 
there will be any great modification of that viewpoint for many 
years to come. In so far as my observations have permitted 
me to view the matter, I never really could see any great differ- 
ence between the Democratic and the Republican attitude with 
respect to the tariff. There is a statue down on Seventh Street 
and Pennsylyania Avenue erected to commemorate the military 
glory and renown of Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock. I heard a 
facetious fellow, wittily inclined, one day remark that General 
Hancock's military exploits would be forgotten, but that he will 
be immortalized in American history because he said “The 
tariff is a local issue,” and that is what millions of Americans 
think it is. That viewpoint has been in evidence to-day.. The 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNaLLy], who is 
always forceful, eloquent, and pleasing in his address, came 
dangerously near, if I may use that word, to making a free- 
trade speech. He was followed by an equally learned and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from another Southern State, the State 
of Georgia, who in effect, if not in essence, made a protective- 
tariff speech. I know that he will disclaim it, but his ery was 
for protection for American cotton and binding as against 
Egyptian cotton and Egyptian binding. I repeat, I do not 
know that I can add much to the subject, because it has been 
discussed almost interminably. 

I understand that in years gone by the discussion led to 
such rancorous encounters that both the Democrats and Re- 
publicans were greatly disappointed when fisticuffs as an 
eventuality were not engaged in, very much like the celebrated 
Donnybrook Fairs fights in Ireland, where men seriously re- 
gretted, as a result of heated discussion, that some engagement 
had not taken place before 12 o'clock. In other words, political 
and oratorical opponents do not carry their belligerence as far 
now as they did some years ago, either here or across the seas. 
As I said, I do not intend to engage in controversy now or here- 
after about the tariff question, but for the life of me I can not 
see how anyone could or can expect the American farmer to 
prosper permanently by practically annihilating American in- 
dustry, by laying low our manufacturing enterprises, and pull- 
ing to the ground our great commercial organizations. I do 


not want to see such a day of ruin ever confront the American 
I do not want to see what I saw six or seven years 


people. 
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ago during the great depression, when I rede from here to 
Boston. I then saw great factory chimneys without a wreath 
of smoke coming from them, and men standing about with their 
hands in their pockets presenting such an aspect of gloom and 
disaster that apparently a cemetery would be a cheerful and 
inspiring place in comparison. That tragedy in our national 
life was caused, it is fair to say, by overproduction in our mills 
and industries and the deflation that necessarily follows every 
inflation, for it is axiomatic that the pendulum will swing back 
as violently as it moved forward. In other words, no sort of a 
tariff could have made or prevented, with all of the other causes 
operating to produce it. I can not see how anyone can expect 
America to prosper as a result of the tariff being razed to the 
ground or done away with entirely, although that is insuppos- 
able, because we are not going to commit such a folly as that 
merely in order to give the farmer a temporary advantage, be- 
cause it would be a temporary advantage which would permit 
him to buy his needs entirely free of a tariff. I am for a 
reasonable protective tariff, I suppose, like the majority of my 
countrymen; and I can not help but make the observation—and 
I am not doing it for the purpose of embarrassing any of my 
colleagues from the South, where I was born and reared—that 
I remember some years ago when some Republican, I think 
facetiously, proposed a tariff on cotton of more than an inch 
and one-sixteenth in staple length that a great pandemonium 
and scampering was caused on the Democratic side because 
almost every fellow interested in cotton wanted to vote for 
that particular rate although he was most anxious that the 
balance of the tariff rates should be as low as possible. 

In my judgment it would be inconceivable stupidity and 
fearful folly for us to destroy American industry, American 
commerce, merely for the purpose of gratifying temporarily 
the farmer by reducing the tariff to such a point where our 
commerce would go tottering to its destruction and fall. Of 
course, I feel a sympathetic interest in the farmer. As a 
matter of fact, all of my forebears, I suppose, for thousands of 
years, both male and female, came from the country. Mr. 
Bryan very felicitiously said that you may burn down the 
cities and that the country will build them up, but that if you 
destroy the country the grass will grow in the streets of 
your cities. I have always thought there was considerable 
wisdom and fact in that attitude, and that the cities were to 
a large extent dependent upon the success of the country; but 
I am not in accord with the views expressed by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CoNnNALLY], because in my judgment his 
proposal would destroy the American market and close it to the 
sale of farm products and by prostrating the millions who are 
not farmers involve the agriculturist in the general ruin, It 
would lead to economic disaster. You might apparently for 
a moment benefit the farmer, but you would have millions and 
millions of men interested in industrial and commercial life 
all go idle and penniless. The foundation, the mudsills of this 
country industrially, financially, commercially, is the protective 
system—protective in the largest and fullest significance of the 
word. One can not disturb that foundation fundamentally 
without shaking the whole superstructure to such an extent 
as to bring about a crash. 

The Democratic platform, as I understand it, is a tariff for 
revenue, or, as that has been interpreted in recent years, a 
tariff that will cover the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad, Clearly the revenue depends upon the rates— 
and the question of what rate will produce the most revenue 
is a matter of opinion. The policy of protection is based upon 
the idea that if the products of the steppes of Russia and the 
Nile are permitted to come in equal competition with American 
products the producers of these products will be necessarily 
forced into the same economic and social position. This con- 
clusion, in my judgment, is inescapable. And if the big majority 
of Americans are reduced to the status of peons, fellaheens, and 
coolies, with a purchasing capacity reduced to nil, how can the 
farmer remain prosperous under such conditions and surrounded 
by such an economic and social environment? But, enough of 
the tariff for to-day! 

Mr. Chairman, I rose largely for the purpose of saying 
a few words in regard to what I consider a necessity for this 
country, if not immediately, then certainly in the near future. 
Senator pu Pont endeavored to anticipate a coming necessity, 
in my judgment, in this country by introducing a bill providing 
for a great national highway running east and west. It is a 
very ambitious and comprehensive plan. It provides for a 
road, I believe, 500 feet in width 

Mr. ARENTZ. For a right of way of 500 feet. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. For a right of way of 500 feet, 
which in all probability will make for one of the greatest 
assets of this Nation, because it is unnecessary for me to point 
out that the great roads of this sort, perhaps, haye been more 
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instrumental in bringing the various parts of the country into 
closer relationship and promoting companionship of the people 
and a larger interest than any other instrumentality brought 
into our national life. So I am absolutely in favor of that prop- 
osition. It seems to me that the suggestion of the Senator might 
have gone further and provided for a road over the old Spanish 
Trail, leading along the Gulf of Mexico largely and the southern- 
most parts of our country, but connecting the two oceans in 
just the way contemplated by the du Pont bill. I think, also, 
that a great national road might be run from north to south. 
I had the pleasure to make a trip recently on what is known as 
the “Palm to Pine“ trip from New Orleans to Winnipeg. We 
left New Orleans in 40 automobiles, three and four persons 
to the car. There was a trip made three years ago by our 
Canadian cousins from Winnipeg to New Orleans, styled the 
“Pine to Palm,“ and we responded, and returned the visit, 
calling ours the “ Palm to Pine” trip. 

Mr. Chairman, in the beginning, I viewed that trip with a 
great deal of apprehension. I thought I was going to suffer 
a good deal of hardship, and I was not very enthusiastic at 
all; but I was assured by the mayor of the city of New Or- 
leans and a great many other of my friends who exercise con-“ 
siderable influence in the city, that they felt I ought to go 
and speak in our many stops about the highways, waterways, 
and railroads and endeavor to communicate the attitude of 
Congress on these important matters as pleasantly as I could 
to our countrymen, and that in the trip was a great oppor- 
tunity for public service. I undertook the trip most reluctantly, 
and I want to say it was not a hardship, but a great pleasure. 
Such is life, many of our forebodings vanish and the realiza- 
tions are more agreeable than the anticipations. Leaving the 
city of New Orleans we rolled over gravel roads in Louisiana, 
which, in my judgment, are not excelled by any roads in the 
world, a great highway which led by Baton Rouge, Alexandria, 
and Shreveport in Louisiana to Dallas in Texas. Then com- 
ing back to the Jefferson Highway we skirted the Ozark Moun- 
tains, all through Oklahoma, on through inviting Kansas, 
lordly Missouri, wonderful Iowa, and imperial Minnesota, and 
then over the line through the Province of Manitoba to Win- 
nipeg. Coming back through the State of 10,000 lakes, we 
crossed the river at Duluth and got into Wisconsin. Before 
leaving Minnesota let me say, that if there is anything more 
inspiring in the industrial life of America than the Mesaba 
iron mines I have never seen it. It was in the fall of the year: 
the latter part of October. All nature seemed in tune. The 
splendor seemed to fall on everything, as well as “castle walls.” 

I do not believe that I will ever again behold such a per- 
fectly wonderful riot of color, such an amazing number of 
shades in the seven primary colors as I noticed on the trees, 
the leaves of which were then beginning to turn, and turning 
rapidly, at that season of the year. I thought I had seen some- 
thing that appealed to me as a glorious vision in the Shenandoah 
Valley some years ago, and that I would never behold the like 
again. From the foot of the Shenandoah Valley, looking up the 
mountain side, the trees looked like a million rose bouquets up 
in the air. But I must confess that the winter coloring that I 
saw in the scenery of Wisconsin will never be forgotten because 
of the impression it made on my mind. Vivid asa sunset, as sad 
as the death of day. I can understand why so many tourists 
go into that beautiful State and into the magnificent State of 
Minnesota. 

The Mississippi River is one of the widest and greatest 
rivers of the world when it reaches New Orleans, where I was 
born and reared. It was a great pleasure to me to go into 
Lake Itasca where the headwaters of the Mississippi find their 
rise. It seemed so narrow at its source, at that point, that I 
could almost jump across it. The Jefferson Highway, over 
which we made the great trip, is a wonderful highway, and, I 
understand, in its progressive links furnishes as great a com- 
merce as could be carried across the country from north to south 
by two great trunk lines. There is in the different sectors so 
much commerce as totals an amount equivalent to what would 
be carried by two great trunk lines equal to the Southern Pacific. 
That may be slight exaggeration, but it tends to show the value 
of this road. That road could be nationalized—that is, taken 
over by the Government under its interstate powers—and made 
as great an asset as the Spanish Trail when nationalized and 
the road in the contemplation of Senator pu PONT. 

I think, my friends, that this country’s supremacy in years 
to come will rest upon its transportation facilities. I believe in 
the unification of waterways and highways and railways, so 
that we will have one great system, a splendid unit, that will 
make for economy in transportation, and which will, of course, 
beneficially affect commerce to a very appreciable extent. I 
believe also in the highways for the mobilization of our troops 
in the event the bugle blast ever calls our boys again to arms, 


God grant that such a contingency may never come, but patriots 
know that kingdoms by blood gained must be by blood main- 
tained, and that the great riches of this country are a challenge 
to the predatory instincts of other countries, I am for national 
roads. I am for see America first. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there is no further general debate the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, namely: 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
15008) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

DECEMBER SALARIES TO CAPITOL EMPLOYEES 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution which I present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 305) authorizing payment of salaries 


of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 1926, on the- 


20th day of that month ~ 3 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives are authorized and directed to pay to 
the officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
including the Capitol police, the Office of Legislative Counsel, and 
employees paid on the vouchers under authority of resolutions, their 
respective salaries for the month of December, 1926, on the 20th day 
of that month, ; 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Nr. MADDEN, This is the usual resolution. 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The resolution was ordered.to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, i 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT GALLIPOLIS, OHIO 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a bill, which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13804) to amend the act entitled “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and 
its successors and assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926 
Be it enacted, ctc., That the act entitled “An act granting the 

consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and 
its successors and assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926, is amended by 
striking ont the word “Kentucky” wherever it occurs in such act 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the words West Virginia.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, as I understand it, this is to correct a typo- 
graphical error? 

Mr. DENISON. This is to correct a typographical error, 
which was not discovered until after the bill had become a law. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The committee was not able to 
distinguish between Kentucky and Virginia at the time? 

Mr. DENISON. Well, some of us were not. 7 

The SPEAKER. Is there pbjection? 

There was no objection, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Denison, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PERMISSION TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr, BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the Committee 
on the Judiciary reported a bill of some importance and filed 
the report of the committee. I would like to ask to have until 
the 4th of January next to file minority views on that bill, 
H. R. 8902. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that members of the minority of the Judiciary 
Committee may have until the 4th of January to file minority 
views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The bill H. R. 6238 having passed the 
House, haying been amended by the other body, and having 
oane back to the House, may I ask what the status of the 
bill is? 

The SPEAKER. On the request of the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on Immigration, the 
House not having taken any action or suggested any action, the 
Chair referred the bill to the Committee on Immigration. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Pratt, for several days, on account of sickness. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House de now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, December 16, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, December 16, 1926, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
' (10 a. m.) 

Relating to certain cotton reports of the Secretary of Agri- 

culture (H. R. 14245). 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 98 

Independent offices; War Department; State, Justice, Com- 

merce, and Labor Departments appropriation bills. ; 
~ COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

Expressing the approval of the United States Congress of 
the proposed international project to erect a memorial at Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic, to Christopher Columbus (H. 
Con, Res. 41). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
3 (10.80 a. m.) 
Report on promotion and retirement by the Chief of Staff. 
‘ COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
5 (10 a. m.) 

To provide for the admission to the mails as second-class 
matter bulletins and periodical publications issued by State 
boards and departments haying jurisdiction over or engaged 
in promoting the conservation and development of natural re- 
sources (H. R. 8717). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the sale of part of United States veterans’ hos- 

pital property at Broadview, III. (H. R. 7745) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

787. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting re- 
port with the facts in the claim of Mr. Ira B. King, postmaster 
at Stillwater, Minn., for credit on account of loss sustained in 
the burglary of the post office on December 5, 1925; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

788. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting re- 
port with the facts in the claims of Mr. Frank E. Shults, post- 
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master at Baraboo, Wis., for credit on account of loss sustained 
in the burglary of the post office on June 30, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

789. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting re- 
port with the facts in the claim of Mr. Roswell H. Bancroft, 
postmaster at Palisades, Colo., for credit on account of loss 
sustained in the burglary.of the post office on August 2, 1924; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

790. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting re- 
port with the facts in the claim of Mr. Matthias R. Munson, 
postmaster at Prairie du Chien, Wis., for credit on account of 
loss sustained in the burglary of the post office on September 
12, 1925; to the Committee on Claims. 

791. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
report with the facts in the claim of Mr, Fred A. Knauf, post- 
master at Sheboygan, Wis., for credit on account of loss sus- 
tained in the burglary of the post office on October 17, 1925; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

792. A letter from the adjutant general of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, transmitting a report of the Sixtieth Na- 
tional Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on September 19 to 25, 1926 (H. Doc. 
No. 591); to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

793. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of the outer harbor of Fairport Harbor, Ohio, 
with a view to extending the breakwater and making other 
improvements (H. Doc. No. 592); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


— 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BOIES: Committee on the Judiciary.. S. 475. An act 
to authorize the President of the United States to appoint an 
additional judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of the State of Iowa; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1624). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3444. An 
act to amend the act of February 11, 1925, entitled “ An act 
to provide fees to be charged by clerks of the district courts of 
the United States”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1625). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 13500. 
A bill to amend section 176 of the Judicial Code; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1626), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13417) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie 
Rankin; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. “ 

A bill (H. R. 13418) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Ridgway ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13419) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth May; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. f 

A bill (H. R. 14202) granting a pension to Eliza Gibbs; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15044) for the relief of Fernando Montilla; 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 15077) for the relief of James Henry Payne; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 15205) to regulate the 
fees of clerks of United States district courts or deputies and 
assistants who may be appointed United States commission- 
ers; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15206) pro- 
viding for research and investigation by the Department of 
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Commerce of cotton and its by-products with a view to dis- 
covering additional commercial and scientific uses for cotton 
and its by-products; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 15207) 
to create a Federal agricultural corporation to provide eco- 
nomie guidance of the production and the marketing of the 
basic commodities of agriculture, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 15208) to provide for the 
detention of fugitives apprehended in the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 15209) to amend section 
93, chapter 5, of the act of Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled 
“The Judicial Code”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 15210) to provide 
further aid to disabled veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 15211) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bin (H. R. 15212) to amend section 
24 of the act approved February 28, 1925, entitled “An act 
to provide for the creation, organization, administration, and 
maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve“; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 15213) to amend section 
260 of the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 338) to 
investigate the United States Navy; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 15214) granting a pension 
40 Thresa Coleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 15215) for the relief of 
Paymaster Charles Robert O Leary, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 15216) granting a pension 
to Cornelia A. Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 15217) granting a 
pension to Isadora Maurer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 15218) granting an increase of 
pension to Eva F. Pinkney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15219) granting an increase of pension to 
Fanny L. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15220) granting an increase of pension to 
Lida B. Elkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 15221) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 15222) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth C. Cleveland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 15223) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine Baton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 15224) granting a pension 
to Malinda C. Opdylke ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15225) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ann Eliza Haley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 15226) to amend the military 
8 of James M. Kelly; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15227) granting a 
pension to Lucinda A. Pitzer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15228) for the relief of Estle David; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15229) granting a pension 
to Cornelius P. Cronin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15230) to correct 
the military record of John T, Baudy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15231) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Kundinger; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 15232) for the relief of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15233) for“ the relief of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 15234) for the relief of 
Emerson P. Cole; to the Committee on Claims. y 

Also, a bill (H. R: 15235) for the relief of Mary A. Cole; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 15236) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15287). granting an increase of pension 
to Gertrude Cissell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 15238) granting a pen- 
sion to Augustus St. Valentine Patten; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 15239) granting an increase 
of pension to Grace E. Prior; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15240) granting an increase of pension 
to Nancy R. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15241) granting a pension to Anna God- 
frey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 15242) granting an increase of 
pension to Rowena R. Coombs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 15243) granting 
a pension to Leverett Chappell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15244) granting 
an increase of pension to Willie Brown; to the Committee on 
Pensions. t 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R, 15245) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna McCaffrey; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15246) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Tullis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 15247) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lydia A. Ayres; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 15248) granting 
an increase of pension to William Blades; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15249) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia C. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15250) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha V. Weaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 15251) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna D. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 15252) to provide 
relief for certain natives of Borongan, Samar, P. I., for rental 
of houses occupied by the United States Army during the years 
1900 to 1903; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15253) for the relief of certain officers and 
former officers of the Army of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15254) granting an increase of pension to 
Gertrude Staub; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15255) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15256) 
granting an increase of pension to Jennie E. Truitt; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 15257) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edmonia V. Ballard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 15258) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15259) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie E. Lauth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15260) for the relief of Alice McCrea; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15261) 
granting a pension to Virginia Canterbury; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15262) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Asbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15263) granting a pension to Emily J. 
Hendricks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 15264) granting a pension 
to Commodore Perry Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 15265) granting a pension to 
Lillian I. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15266) granting a pension to Catherine M. 
Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pension. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 15267) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 15268) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie Holzworth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15269) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Thornbrough ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15270) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie Edlen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15271) granting a 
pension to Elam Cason; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15272) for the relief of J. J. Creslein; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, WOOD: A bill (H. R. 15273) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah F. Dilden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 15274) for the relief of 
William Morin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 15275) for the relief of the 
Central of Georgia Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15276) for the relief of Mary F. Crim; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 339) providing a 
clerk to the official reporters of debates and abolishing the office 
of assistant reporter of debates; to the Committee on Accounts. 


—ͤ—-— 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

4353. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of various citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., for legislation for Indian war veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4354. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Mr. Fred B. Lehan 
and 47 other citizens of Table Grove, III., stating their reasons 
for opposing the White radio bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

4355. Also, petition by the city council of Quincy, III., urging 
the passage of the rivers and harbors bill; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, 

4356. By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Petition adopted by 
the Pennsylvania executive of the American Legion, urging im- 
mediate consideration of legislation which will appropriate 
sufficient funds to erect and maintain a thousand-bed neuro- 
psychiatrie hospital near Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. ; - 

4357. By Mr: O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Alexis 
Witte, of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring amendment to the trading 
with the enemy act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4358. By Mr: SWING: Petition by certain residents of 
Santa Ana, Calif. for an acknowledgment of God in the 
Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, December 16, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 15, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 13504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River 
Bridge Co, and its successors and assigns to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved 
May 13, 1926; 

H. R. 14827. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution authorizing payment of salaries 
of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 1926, 
on the 20th day of that month. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 2855) for the relief of 
Cyrus S. Andrews, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. ; 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for 
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the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the flscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the Sena- 
tor in charge of the appropriation bill if he will yield to me 
for the purpose of asking unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business 746, the bill (S, 3657) to 
incorporate the Federal reserve pension fund, to define its 
functions, and for other purposes? I.think there will be no 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. Will it occasion any discussion? 

Mr. McLEAN, None, whatever, If it does, I will withdraw 
the request. 

Mr. WARREN. When we closed our session last night we 
took a recess until this morning. So the appropriation bill is 
properly before the Senate at this time, but I shall be very glad 
to yield to my friend from Connecticut if the matter which he 
presents does not lead to debate. 

Mr. MOSES. Before that is done, may I clear the situation 
a bit? The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] asked 
unanimous consent to return to an item in the bill to which 
he took exception, and I offered an objection to that course. 
He thereupon moyed that we return to the item, and the debate 
was taking place under that motion. I wish to withdraw my 
objection, so that the item may be before the Senate properly, 
and he can speak upon it. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order to keep the record straight, I 
ask unanimous consent that we return to the item stricken out 
on page 59 of the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. And the Senator withdraws his motion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


FEDERAL RESERVE PENSION FUND 


Mr. McLEAN. I now ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate bill 3657. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3657) to incorporate 
the Federal reserve pension fund, to define its functions, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was, on page 5, line 24, after the word “employer,” to 
insert the following additional proviso: 


And provided further, That no pension shall be paid out of the 
amounts contributed or to be contributed by the Federal reserve banks, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal reserve agents at a rate 
in excess of 30 per cent of the maximum annual salary received by 
such officer or employee, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, is this measure before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr, KING. I did not know application had been made for 
its consideration. I hope the Senator will not insist on the 
consideration of the bill at this time. I want to have some- 
thing to say about the matter. 

Mr. McLEAN. Of course, if the Senator objects, that ends it. 

Mr. KING. If I had been in the Chamber I would have 
objected to its immediate consideration. I can assure the 
Senator that at an early date I shall join with him in having 
it considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
goes back to the calendar. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WARREN. For what purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. ASHURST. I want to secure recognition in my own 
right and will wait until I can do so. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 


CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri, which was 
read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 


THE STATE or MISSOURI, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
To the PEESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, HARRY B. 
Hawes was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of 
Missouri a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on 
the 4th day of March, 1927. 
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In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the great seal of the State of Missouri. Done at the city of 
Jefferson this 20th day of December, A. D. 1926. 

Sau A. BAKER, 

By the governor: 

[SEAL.] CHARLES U. BECKER, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. FESS presented the certificate of election of FRANK B. 
Waris, of Ohio, which was read and ordered to be place on 
file, as follows: 

THe STATE or OHIO. 
Certificate of election of Frank B. Willis to the office of United 
States Senator 


This is to certify that at the general election held in the State of 
Ohio on the 2d day of November, A. D. 1926, Frank B. WILLIS was 
duly elected United States Senator from Ohio and that he is entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of such office. 

Given under my hand and seal at Columbus, Ohio, this 9th day of 
December, A. D. 1926, 

Vic Doxanxx, Governor. 

Countersigned : 

[SEAL] THAD. BROWN, 

Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I send to the desk to be 
spread upon the Rrconb a letter, together with a resolution 
unanimously passed by the Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
at its annual meeting in Miami on December 7 petitioning 
Congress for the repeal of the inheritance tax law. I ask that 
the letter and accompanying resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying reso- 
lution were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Ryconb, as follows: 


FLORIDA State CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Jacksonville, December Il, 1926. 
Hon. PARK TRAMMELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We beg leave to call to your attention a resolution 
passed by the Florida State Chamber of Commerce at its annual meet- 
ing in Miami, Fla., December 7. 

In this resolution the State chamber not only reaffirms its position 
with regard to the unconstitutionality of the’ Federal inheritance tax 
law but respectfully petitions the Congress to repeal this law at the 
present session, 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
A. A. Coptr, Secretary. 


Copy of resolution unanimously passed by the Florida State Chamber 
of Commerce at its annual meeting in Miami, Fla., December 7, 
1926 7 


Whereas at the all-Florida conference, held under the auspices of 
the Florida State Chamber of Commerce, at Palm Beach, Fla., on the 
16th of April, 1926, at which were present more than eleven hundred 
delegates, the following resolutions were adopted, to wit: 

“Whereas the people of Florida, by a vote of 4 to 1, adopted a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the State from levying in the 
future any inheritance or income tax; and 

“Whereas the State is having unparalleled prosperity, growth, and 
development, largely as a result of this wise, conservative, and far- 
sighted action upon the part of its citizens; and 

“Whereas the State's finances are in such an admirable condition 
that, although it has no severance tax, no corporation tax, no corpora- 
tion-stock transfer tax, no franchise tax, no income tax, and no in- 
heritance tax, it has no bonded indebtedness of any kind or character, 
does not owe a dollar, and has, as of the Ist of April, In its treasury, 
in excess of $11,000,000 In cash, thus demonstrating beyond question 
that the levying of an inheritance or an income tax is absolutely un- 
necessary in this State; and 

“ Whereas the Congress of the United States, in enacting the present 
revenue law, provided therein for a Federal inheritance tax, but 
allowing those States that have inheritance taxes a credit to the extent 
of 80 per cent of the taxes so paid, the avowed purpose of which was 
to force the States of Florida, Alabama, and others similarly situated 
to levy an inheritance tax; and 

“Whereas taxing the dead, either by Federal legislation or State 
legislation, is a capital levy and should not be resorted to except in 
time of war or other grave emergency; and 

“Whereas an inheritance tax, if it is to be written into law at all, 
is a prerogative of the State, a political question exclusively within 
the province of the State; and 

“Whereas Congress, by giving to the respective States that have 
inheritance taxes credit for 80 per cent of the taxes so paid, admits: 
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and concedes that the Federal Government does not need the revenue; 
and 

“Whereas the action of Congress, in endeayoring by Federal legis- 
lation to coerce a sovereign State into enacting legislation contrary 
to the wishes of the people of that State in a question of purely 
local concern, is unprecedented, arbitrary, despotic, indefensible, and 
contrary to the very fundamentals of our American form of govern- 
ment; and = 

“ Whereas the Federal Constitution guarantees every State a repub- 
ican form of government, free from Federal interference in its domes- 
tic affairs, and guarantees that all Federal taxation shall be imposed 
with uniformity, and for the Federal Government to lay with one 
hand the tax on all States, and then with the other to bestow upon 
those States who tax the dead man 80 per cent of the tax imposed 
by the Federal Government and deny the same gift to Florida, Ala- 
bama, and others similarly situated, which do not tax the dead man, 
is unjust, discriminatory, in conflict with the genius and spirit of the 
organic law of the Union, and palpably unconstitutional; and 

“ Whereas under the Constitution of the United States, the Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction in all controversies between the Federal 
Government and one of the sovereign States (see Minnesota v. Hitch- 
cock, 185 U. S. 373): Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we protest against the passage of a Federal in- 
heritance tax, and especially one in the form of that which has been 
passed, and we regard such action upon the part of Congress as un- 
necessary, uncalled for, vicious, arbitrary, indefensible, without justifi- 
cation, and contrary to the fundamental principles upon which this 
Republic is founded; that we reaffirm our confidence in the wisdom of 
the people of Florida in adopting the constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the Legislature of Florida in the future from ever levying 
any State income or inheritance taxes; that we call upon the Governor 
of the State of Florida to have the attorney general of the State 
immediately institute proceedings in the Supreme Court of the United 
States to test the constitutionality of the inheritanee-tax provision 
of the present revenue law; and that the State administration take all 
and every action that may be necessary in the premises; be it further 

“Resolved, That the State of Florida declines to be coerced into 
repealing the constitutional provision forbidding the levying of taxes 
upon the estates of dead men, but avows its Intention of forever 
maintaining and continuing the constitutional amendment in question; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to demand the repeal of the Federal inheritance tax and that 
they continue to take such vigorous action as may in their judgment 
be deemed best to bring this about;" and 

Whereas in pursuance of said resolation so passed, the Governor of 
the State of Florida promptly requested the attorney general of this 
State to institute proceedings in the Supreme Court of the United 
States to test the constitutionality of the. inheritance-tax provision 
of the present revenue law; and, 

Whereas immediately after such request the attorney general of 
Florida did institute proceedings in the Supreme Court of the United 
States as requested, which proceedings are now pending and unde- 
termined; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Florida State Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting held in Miami, Fla., on the 7th day of December, 1926: 

1. That we do most heartily thank the Governor and the attorney 
general of the State of Florida for their prompt and splendid action 
had and taken in response to the resolutions before mentioned. 

2. That we do reaffirm and adopt the resolutions as passed at the 
all-Florida conference held as above stated. 

3. That nevertheless the pendency of the suit in the United States 
Supreme Court, we call upon our delegation in Congress to. use every 
effort possible to have the Federal inheritance tax, repealed at the 
present session of Congress. 

4. That this State refuses and declines to be coerced into repealing 
its constitutional provision forbidding the levying of taxes upon the 
estates of dead men, but declares its intention of forever maintaining 
and continuing the constitutional amendment in question, whether the 
Federal inheritance tax is declared unconstitutional or not, or whether 
it is repealed or not; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Goyernor 
and attorney general of the State of Florida, the president of the 
State senate, and the speaker of the State house of representatives, and 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress, the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, the President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, the chairman of the United States Senate 
Finance Committee, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives of the United States, and the press 
of this State and of the Nation. 

Passed by the Florida State Chamber of Commerce, December 7, 1926. 
Chairman. 


Attest: 


— — S ccretary. 
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Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at the eighth 
annual convention of the American Legion, Department of 
Wyoming, at Rawlins, Wyo., August 2 to 4, 1926, protesting 
against the enactment of any legislation looking to the aban- 
donment of military training in educational institutions, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Commercial 
Club of Sheridan and the Chamber of Commerce of Cheyenne, 
both in the State of Wyoming, protesting against the enactment 
of legislation to provide for the control and regulation of graz- 
ing on the public domain, which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented resolutions adopted by the tri- 
ennial session of the Order of Vasa of America, held at Omaha, 
June 10, 1926, and of the Swedish Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant of America in annual convention assembled in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., June 22 to 27, 1926, favoring the repeal of para- 
graph B, section 11, immigration act of 1924, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by District 
Lodge, No. 2, Sons of Norway, at Tacoma, Wash., commending 
the attitude of the United States Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion relative to immigration matters and protesting against 
any attempt to populate the country with one particular branch 
of the Caucasian race to the exclusion of others equally worthy, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on December 16, 1926, that committee presented to 
the President the enrolled bill (S. 2855) for the relief of Cyrus 
S. Andrews. 

GUNBOAT U, 8. 8. “ WOLVERINE” 


Mr. PEPPER. I desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of a measure which I now report back 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill (H. R. 12853) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to turn over the gunboat 
U. S. S. Wolwerine to the municipality of Erie, Pa. I report 
the bill favorably without amendment, and I submit a report 
(No, 1196) thereon. With the permission of the Senator from 
Wyoming I will make a very brief statement about it. 

Mr. WARREN. I yield if it does not lead to debate. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senate on the 10th instant passed a bill 
identical in terms with the bill passed by the House. I now 
report out the House bill with the recommendation that it be 
substituted for the Senate bill, and that it do pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if this is a measure 
in which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] was 
interested? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is that measure. It was held over until 
the Senate should have an opportunity to act. The Senate has 
now passed the bill and the House has passed a bill in identical 
terms, and I am asking to substitute the House bill for the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. KING, Has the Senator from Michigan withdrawn his 
objection ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Michigan 
withdrew his objection when the Senate bill was called on the 
calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 4841) for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart CLN 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims.. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4842) to amend the interstate commerce act, being 
“An act to regulate commerce,” as amended July 29, 1906; 
April 13, 1908; June 13, 1910; February 17, 1917; March 2, 
1917; May 29, 1917; August 10, 1917; and February 28, 1920, by 
providing a more adequate system of regulation for the rail- 
roads of the United States through an extension of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the creation of seyen regional 
commissions to cooperate with and assist the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the performance of its duties, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4843) to amend section 284 of the revenue act of 
1926; to the Committee on Finance, 
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By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4844) granting the consent of Congress to the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Wa- 
bash River; to the Committee on Commerce. - 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4845) to protect the public against fraud by pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transportation in interstate 
commerce of misbranded, misrepresented, or falsely described 
articles, to regulate the traffic therein, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4846) granting the consent of Congress to Tacony- 
Palmyra Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Delaware River at Palmyra, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4847) granting an increase of pension to Nancy E. 
Buckman; and 4 

A bill (S. 4848) granting an increase of pension to Althea C. 
Schnitzer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4849) granting an increase of pension to Philomena 
M. Dial (with accompanying papers); to the Commiitee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4850) for the relief of the Weiser State Bank, of 
Weiser, Idaho (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 4851) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within 
the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4852) for the relief of Roland M, Baker; and 

A bill (S. 4853) for the relief and reimbursement of The 
Central New England Sanatorium (Inc.) in Massachusetts; to 
the Committe on Claims. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4854) granting a pension to John Mosley; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4855) granting a pension to Charles Steele, alias 
Charles Stehele; and 

A bill (S. 4856) granting an increase of pension to John 
McDonald; to the Committee on Pensio; 

By Mr. CAPPER: r 

A bill (S. 4857) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E, 
Bomgardner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 4858) for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4859) granting a pension to Sarah C. Prentice; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4860) for the relief of Thomas F. Nicholas; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4861) granting an increase of pension to Emma A, 
La Point (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4862) granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Fayette and Washington Counties, Pa., to 
reconstruct the bridge across the Monongahela River, at Belle 
Vernon, Fayette County, Pa.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 4863) authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4864) to provide for allocation of timber in the 
Klamath Indian Reservation; and 

A bill (S. 4865) to promote the development, protection, and 
utilization of grazing facilities on national forests, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 4866) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof, approved July 3, 1926; and 

A bill (S. 4867) placing service postmasters in the classified 
service; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 4868) granting a pension to Belle Golladay; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
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AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, and Mr. COPELAND 
each submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them 
to the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, which were severally ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. : 

AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PITTMAN submitted the following amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 14827, the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 


On page 66, line 9, insert the following: 

“One hundred thousand dollars for the survey and examination of 
water storage reservoir sites on the headwaters of the Truckee River, 
investigation of dam sites at such storage reservoirs, examination and 
survey of lands susceptible of irrigation from waters that may be 
practicably so impounded, and estimates of costs, reports, and recom- 
mendations with regard thereto.” 


SPECIAL CLERK, AGRICULTURAL COMMITTER 
Mr. McNARY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
298), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry hereby is 
authorized to employ a special assistant clerk until June 30, 1927, 
inclusive, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate at the 
rate of $2.500 per annum. 


USES FOR COTTON AND COTTON PRODUCTS 


Mr. HARRIS. On last Thursday I offered the resolution 
(S. Res. 286) directing the Secretary of Commerce to investi- 
gate and report upon the development of new uses to which 
cotton and its products can be put, and asked that it lie on 
the table. I now ask that the resolution be taken from the table 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

HOUSE RILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 13504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio 
River Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to construct a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” ap- 
proved May 13, 1926; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 14827. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution authorizing payment of sal- 
aries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1926, on the 20th day of that month; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetrar] is entitled to the floor on his motion made 
yesterday, or has he withdrawn that and presented another? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] withdrew his objection, and by unanimous consent the 
amendment of the committee to strike out the provision is now 
before the Senate. I was last night addressing the Senate on 
that subject, and I desire to continue for a few minutes this 
morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator from Wyoming has 
the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. I only have the floor so that I may answer 
the various questions which may be presented. I am only too 
ready to yield the floor for the present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I bave the floor and I yield now to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Arizona had made a re- 
quest which he withdrew, and I think he should now be 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona is 
recognized. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion and I ask that the same be read. I have perused tele- 
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graphic dispatches announcing that the Governor of the State 
of Illinois has designated Mr. Frank L. Smith to be a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Illinois for the unex- 
pired portion of the late Senator McKinley's term. I ask that 
the resolution be read and lie on the table. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. This is a very important matter. 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


I suggest the 


Ashurst Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Bayard George McMaster Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett McNary Simmons 
Blease Glass Mayfield Smith 
Borah Goff Means Smoot 
Bratton Goodin Metcalf Steck 
Broussard Gould Moses Stephens 
Bruce Greene Neely Stewart 
Cameron Hale Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Overman Tyson 
Couzens Hawes Pepper Underwood 
Curtis Heflin Phipps Wadsworth 
Dale Howell Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Deneen Johnson Pittman Walsh. Mont. 
pil Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Warren 

du Pont Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Watson 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris King Sackett 

Fess Lenroot Schall 

Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. TYSON. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is absent on 


account of illness in his family. I ask that this announcement | 


may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as I stated when I sent the 
resolution to the desk, telegraphic dispatches announce that 
the Governor of IIlinois has appointed Mr. Frank L. Smith to 
be a Senator of the United States from the State of Illinois 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of former Senator 
William B. McKinley. It is difficult to believe that Mr. Smith, 
under the circumstances and in view of the testimony and 
record in the case, will accept this appointment. I certainly 
hope that he may not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 297), as follows: 


Resolved, That the qualifying oath be not administered to Hon. Frank 
L. Smith, the Member designate, and that the special committee ap- 
pointed under and by authority of Senate Resolution 195, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, be, and it hereby is, directed to report to the 
Senate at the earliest convenlent date such recommendations in the 
premises as may to said special committee seem warranted. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have reduced to a compact 
form my objections to the qualifying oath being administered 
to My. Smith, and I ask the Secretary to read the same. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the intention of the 
Senator from Arizona with reference to his resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST.. I ask that the resolution lie on the table, 
because I do not believe I could obtain unanimous consent for 
its consideration to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. I simply wished to know what the Senator 
desires to have done with the resolution. : 

Mr. ASHURST. 
ered to-morrow unless I be able to secure unanimous consent 
for its consideration to-day. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Arizona think that 
his resolution is in order before Mr. Smith shall have signi- 
fied his intention of accepting the appointment? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is a matter of personal opinion. It 
seems to me that it would be fairer to the Senate, that it 
would be fairer to Mr. Smith, the Senator designate, to make 
the objection now. 

Mr. President, I ask that my objections to the administra- 
tion of the qualifying oath to Mr. Smith be read now. 

Mr, BORAH. Does the Senator refer to a statement pre- 
pared by himself? 

Mr. ASHURST. The statement to which T refer was written 
by myself. 
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Mr. BORAH. I should prefer that the Senator read it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall do so. The reason why I asked 
that it be read by the Secretary was that I am to-day suffer- 
ing from tonsillitis, and my voice, therefore, will not be as 
pleasant to my fellow Members as it usually is. [Laughter.] 

I object to the qualifying oath being administered to Frank 
L. Smith for the following reason: 

That the said Frank L. Smith who now seeks to take the 
oath of office as a United States Senator from the State of 
Illinois to fill the unexpired term of Senator William B. Me- 
Kinley, deceased, is the same and identical Frank L. Smith 
who was a candidate at a primary election held in Illinois on 
April 13, 1926, for the office of United States Senator for the 
term of six years commencing March 4, 1927, and who during 
the course of and in the said primary campaign and primary 
election, did, for the purpose of promoting and advancing the 
candidacy of himself, the said Frank L. Smith, willfully and 
knowingly permit and allow to be received by one Allen F. 
Moore who during the said primary campaign and primary 
election was the chairman of the campaign committee and the 
campaign manager of him, the said Frank L. Smith, the sum 
of $125,000, contributed by one Samuel Insull, which said sum 
of $125,000, was with the knowledge and consent of said 
Frank L. Smith expended during said primary campaign and 
primary election by the said Allen F. Moore, as campaign 
manager of the said Frank L. Smith, to promote and advance 
the candidacy of the said Frank L. Smith, and that in addition 
to the said sum of $125,000, cash contributed by said Samuel 
Insull as aforesaid, the said Samuel Insull also expended with 
the knowledge and consent of said Frank L. Smith the further 


Sum of $32,925, in support of and to promote the candidacy of 


I shall ask that the resolution be consid- | 


L. 


the said Frank L. Smith, in said primary campaign and 
primary election. 

That in the month of April, 1921, the said Frank L. Smith 
became and during the primary campaign and primary election 
hereinbefore mentioned was a member of and chairman of a 
certain regulatory body in the State of Illinois now known 
as the Illinois Commerce Commission, which said commission 
had and has general jurisdiction of the rates and service of 
the public utilities in the State of Illinois, and jurisdiction 
of their financial structures and of certificates of convenience 
and necessity. r 

That during the times hereinabove mentioned the said Samuel 
Insull was, according to the testimony of himself, responsible 
for and was the manager of an investment in public utilities 
in the State of Illinois approximating the sum of $650,000,000, 
a partial list of said public utilities being as follows: 

Commonwealth Edison Co., People’s Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago Rapid Transit Co., Central Illinois Public Service Co., 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, and Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, which said utilities were and are 
generally known as the Insull properties. 

That at all times since the said Frank L. Smith became a 
member of and chairman of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion and during the aforesaid primary campaign and primary 
election the said Illinois Commerce Commission, of which the 
said Frank L. Smith was a member and was the chairman, 
had general jurisdiction of the rates and service of the said 
Insull public utilities and Insull properties and of their finan- 
cial structures and certificates of convenience and necessity. 

That in addition to the said sum of $125,000, contributed by 
the said Samuel Insull to the primary campaign and primary 
election of the said Frank L. Smith, as above described, other 
and further sums of money, aggregating the sum of $128,000, 
were contributed by divers persons to the said Allen F. Moore, 
campaign manager of the said Frank L. Smith, and whieh 
sums of money were, with the knowledge and consent of the 
said Frank L. Smith, also expended to advance and promote 
said primary campaign and primary election of said Frank L. 
Smith; that, therefore, as far as is now disclosed, the suin of 
$253,000 was, with the knowledge and consent of the said 
Frank L. Smith, expended during said primary campaign and 
primary election to promote and advance the candidacy of the 
said Frank L. Smith for the United States Senate. 

That at the time said sums of money were contributed, re- 


| ceived, and expended in said primary campaign and primary 


election to aid and advance the candidacy of the said Frank 
Smith for the United States Senate from the State of 
Illinois the said Frank L. Smith, the said Allen F. Moore, and 
the said Samuel Insull were each and all charged with the 
knowledge of and actually knew that the Senate of the United 
States on January 12, 1922, in the investigation of the primary 
election. expenses of Truman II. Newberry, had adopted and 


| agreed to a resolution which was as follows: 
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That whether the amount expended in this primary was $195,000, 
as was fully reported or openty acknowledged, or whether there was 
some few thousand dollars in excess, the amount expended was in 
eitlier case too large—much larger than ought to have been expended. 

The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, 
and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government, such excessive 
expenditures are hereby severely condemned and disapproved. 


That prior to the general election held on the 2d day of 
November, 1926, the Senate of the United States, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 195, Sixty-ninth Congress, duly appointed a 
special committee of five Senators, to wit, James A. REED of 
Missouri, chairman; CHARLES L. McNary, of Oregon; Guy D. 
Gorr, of West Virginia; Ropert M. La FoLLETTE, of Wisconsin; 
and Wittram H. Kine, of Utah, and authorized its said special 
committee to sit and to act at such time and place as to the 
committee might seem necessary; to send for books and papers 
and to administer oaths; and to ascertain what, if any, sums of 
money had been contributed or expended to promote the election 
of any person to the United States Senate; what emoluments, 
rewards, and sums of money, if any, had been expended, offered, 
or contributed to promote or to influence the nomination of any 
person as a candidate for the United States Senate. 

That pursuant to said resolution the said special committee 
held hearings at Chicago, III., and at other places and that 
at said hearings in Chicago the said Frank L. Smith, Allen 
F. Moore, and Samuel Insull were duly called as witnesses 
and were interrogated as to what contributions and expendi- 
tures of money had been made on behalf of or to promote the 
senatorial candidacy of the said Frank L. Smith; and that the 
testimony, answers, and statements of said Frank L. Smith, 
Allen F. Moore, and Samuel Insull before the said special 
committee of the Senate in some instances were evasive and 
disingenuous; and as evidence of the matters and things herein 
stated I hereby offer part 2 of the hearings, known as the 
Chicago hearings of said special committee investigating 
expenditures in senatorial primary and general elections, 
United States Senate, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and 
I hereby make the said Chicago hearings, which were held 
July 26, 1926, to August 5, 1926, a part of this objection, 

That whether the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Newberry v. United States (256 U. S. 232 et seq.) 
decided or did not decide that a penal statute when sought to 
be applied to a primary election in the State of Michigan was 
beyond the power or authority of Congress is not pertinent to 
the present effort of said Frank L. Smith to be inducted into 
the Senate as a Member thereof, inasmuch as the Senate is not 
attempting to enforce a penal statute but is attempting to em- 
ploy its constitutional and inherent power and right to keep 
itself clean. The United States Senate has plenary power to 
protect the purity of the elections whereat its Members are to 
be chosen by refusing membership in the Senate to whomsoever 
willfully and knowingly countenances and permits bribery, cor- 
ruption, or fraud, or who knowingly and willfully permits and 
countenances the expenditure of excessive sums of money to pro- 
mote the candidacy of the person claiming membership in the 
Senate. The Senate is the sole judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own Members, and the Senate has the 
power to exclude from its membership any person whose elec- 
tion or processes of whose election or appointment may be 
vitiated by fraud, corruption, or by the expenditures of ex- 
cessive sums of money. 

I now ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution; but I should like to have it read once more 
before it is considered as some Senators have come into the 
Chamber since it was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will reread the 
resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the qualifying oath be not administered to Hon. 
Frank L. Smith, the Member designate, and that the special committee 
appointed under and by authority of Senate Resolution 195, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, first session, be, and it hereby is, directed to report 
to the Senate at the earliest convenient date such recommendations 
in the premises as may to said special committee seem warranted. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arizona whether it is his desire to have the hearings to which 
he refers incorporated in the Recorp? If so, I suggest that a 
request for that action should be submitted; otherwise, the 
hearings will not be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ASHURST. In reply to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, I will state that the hearings, as indicated by this 
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volume, are voluminous. True, this volume, although it is 
the Chicago hearings, contains some testimony’ relating to 
another case. I do not think it is necessary to include the tes- 
timony in extenso in the Recorp, and I do not make that 
request. The testimony has been printed and is available. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if it is in order, I desire to 
ask that a bill be called up from the calendar. 

I should like to move that Senate bill 62, a bill for the allow- 
ance of certain claims for indemnity for spoliations by the 
French prior to July 31, 1861, as reported by the Court of 
Claims, be now taken up. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. 
entirely out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of a bill is in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are considering an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will displace the 
appropriation bill. The motion is in order, 

Mr. BRUCE. If there is any serious objection, I with- 
draw it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we are proceeding under a 
suspension of the rules, as I may say. The river and harbor 
bill is the unfinished business, and the Senator in charge of it 
has yielded for the consideration of the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill by unanimous consent; 
and we can neither consent to the taking up of another bill, 
nor could it properly be taken up. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was not quite familiar with the status of 
the matter. That is the reason why I asked the Vice Presi- 
dent whether or not my motion was in order. I understood 
the Chair to say it was. However, as there seems to be objec- 
tion to the request that the bill be taken up at this time, I 
withdraw it. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have just a word or two 
more to say about the question of the subsidy granted by the 
Postmaster General to certain ships, which matter I discussed 
yesterday. 

The Postmaster General has given $1,032,000 to six steamship 
companies as a subsidy for carrying the mails. The language 
adopted in the House struck out this subsidy by the following 
provision: 3 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended for payments on any contracts made under the authority of 
section 24 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


There were hearings about this matter before the House 
committee, and the House refused to grant the subsidy, amount- 
ing in the aggregate, to the six steamship companies, to 
$1,032,000. I do not believe it was ever intended by the 
merchant marine act of 1920 that the Postmaster General 
should haye any such authority; and, because there are many 
Senators present to-day who were not here yesterday, I read 
the provision of the act of 1920: 


The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to enter into con- 
tracts within the limits of appropriations made therefor by Congress 
to pay for the carrying of such mails In such vessels at such rate. 


The appropriation has not been made by Congress, but it is 
proposed that this appropriation be made for the year 1928. 

Mr. President, I do not think a ship subsidy should be 
granted in this way. If the Congress feels that a ship subsidy 
should be granted to our shipowners, I do not think these six 
concerns should be singled out to the exclusion of the others. 
It is partial legislation; it is giving only partial benefits to cer- 
tain companies; and for that reason this amendment ought 
not to be adopted. The amendment of the Senate committee 
proposes to strike the provision out of the bill, and it ought not 
to be adopted. 

There is still another reason why it ought not to be adopted. 
These six companies entered into contracts with the Shipping 
Board to conduct these six lines for a period of five years, and 
the consideration in the price was that they should conduct 
them. Immediately after they got these ships, virtually for 
nothing—the consideration was only nominal—they went be- 
fore the Postmaster General and got this additional subsidy 
for carrying the mails. That subsidy amounts to the tremen- 
dous sum of $2 for every pound of mail carried on these lines 
that they are forced under the law und under their contracts 
to carry. 


President, the Senator's motion is 


ship subsidy of the worst possible kind. Whatever may be 
our views, even on a general ship subsidy bill, surely the Sen- 
ate of the United States will not uphold this partial ship 
subsidy bill, especially when it is given to six companies under 
the circumstances here existing. 

So, Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the adoption of this 
amendment; and I hope that the amendment of the committee, 
striking out the provision, will not be agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to ask him what provision is made for carry- 
ing the mails by the steamship companies if his amendment 
prevails. What would be the status of the Post Office Depart- 
ment then in reference to the carrying of mails by steamships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They would carry them under their pres- 
ent contracts. There would be no trouble about carrying the 
mails—not a particle. Other companies have offered to carry 
these mails at 26 cents a pound. The steamship companies 
now get 80 cents a pound. If this contract made by the Post- 
master General is upheld, they will get about $2 a pound for 
carrying the mails; and the Postmaster General, as I pointed 
out yesterday, quoting his testimony, frankly admits—and we 
all know that the present Postmaster General, Mr. New, is 
a perfectly frank and truthful man—that it is a subsidy, pure 
and simple. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; Mr. President! 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Yes, he does; he admits it. All you haye 
to do is to read his testimony, . 

Mr. MOSES. He said: “Call it what you Want to.“ He 
was giving the Senator permission to use any term he chose. 
I will admit, however, that the Assistant Postmaster General, 
in the statement he made before the House committee, termed it 
a subsidy. Personally, I am not afraid of that term; but 
I want to say to the Senator from Tennessee that if these 
contracts are abrogated there is absolutely,no assurance as to 
how the mails will be carried into those quarters of the globe; 
and, at any rate, they can not be carried under the Ameri- 
can flag. 5 

Mr. McKELLAR. They certainly are carried under the Amer- 
ican flag, and have been carried under the American fiag all 
the time. t f 

Mr. MOSES. Under contracts which have disappeared. 
Those contracts are gone. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe the Senator from New York first 
addressed the Chair. I yield to him; then I will yield to the 
Senator from Florida. = i 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator and I had 
friendly colloquy yesterday on the law. , 

Mr, FLETCHER. Yes. 5 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask the Senator if he is familiar 
with section 24 of the merchant marine act? 

Mr. MekELLAR. I may not know it by that designation, 
but if the Senator will quote it I will tell him. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. It is as follows: 


Sec. 24. That all mails of the United States shipped or carried on 
vessels shall, if practicable, be shipped or carried on American-built 
vessels documented under the laws of the United States. No con- 
tract hereafter made with the Postmaster General for carrying mails 
on vessels so built and documented shall be assigned or sublet, and 
no mails coyered by such contract shall be carried on any vessel not 
g0 built and documented. No money shall be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States on or in relation to any such contract for carrying 
mails on vessels so built and documented when such contract has 
been assigned or sublet or when mails covered by such contract are 
in violation of the terms thereof carried on any vessel not so built 
and documented. The board and the Postmaster General, in aid of 
the development of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the 
maintenance and expansion of the foreign or coastwise trade of the 
United States and of a satisfactory postal service in connection there- 
with, shall from time to time determine the just and reasonable rate 
of compensation to be paid for such service, and the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized to enter into contracts within the limits 
of. appropriations made therefor by Congress to pay for the carrying 
of such mails in such vessels at such rate. Nothing herein shall be 
affected by the act entitled An act to provide for ocean mail service 
between the United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce,” 
approved March 3, 1891. ` 


The Senator yesterday expressed himself as in favor of an 
American merchant marine. 


Mr, McKELLAR. I am. 
Mr. COPELAND. We can not have an American merchant 
marine without some sort of Government help. I do not care 
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whether you call it a subsidy, a direct appropriation, a naval 
subyention, or a contract for carrying the mails; unless our 
ee are given support of this sort the flag will be driven off 

e sea. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, let us assume that the 
Senator is right about that—and he may be right. I am not 
here to controvert his statement. He may be right; but that is 
not the question here. The Postmaster General, out of all of 
our ocean-going vessels, has singled out six lines and has given 
them a subsidy, not in compensation, not what is fair and 
reasonable compensation for carrying the mails as the law 
directs, but as a subsidy for carrying the mails, after the 
Government sold those companies the ships at a price which 
included this very service, j 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator desires these ships to sail 
under ka American flag, some provision must be made for their 
suppo 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that is an interesting 
assertion, but I should like to know on what evidence the 
Senator bases it. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I shall be very glad, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will permit me, to reply to the Senator 
from Missouri. There is going on at this time before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Commerce an investigation of 
this very subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I have finished what I 
have to say, and the question is not now addressed to me, I 
yield the floor, and will let the Senator from New York proceed 
in his own time. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to ask a questio 
of the Senator from Tennessee. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to answer it whenever the 
Senator from New York gets through. : 

Mr. COPELAND. It was made very clear only this morning 
from the testimony of the Shipping Board—and in this they 
are agreed; I do not know anything else under the sun that 
they agree upon except this—and the testimony of merchant- 
marine operators that without some support from the Govern- 
ment they can not operate these ships. The Government itself 
5 ae 2 them without this aid. Private operators can 
z 5 

I have no controversy with the Senator from Missouri so 
far as this question of the operation of our ships is concerned. 
I will go just as far as he will, and I should like to see the 
Government go on with the operation of these ships; but we 
might just as well be honest with ourselves. Unless we have 
this support we can not operate them. 

The great, powerful Cunard Line receives a large naval sub- 
vention in addition to the money which it receives for the 
carriage of the mails, and our ships must have it. We operate 
our ships under very much better conditions for the seamen 
than foreign bottoms are operated, i i 

We have the La Follette Act, which demands that American 
seamen shall live in sanitary quarters, that they shall be given 
good food, that they shall have air and ventilation; and we 
would not have it otherwise. We do not want any American 
employee, whether he is a seaman or a workman on land, to 
live under any other conditions. But if we are to have, under 
the conditions which we demand for American labor, a success- 
ful merchant marine, there must be some sort of subvention or 
subsidy to make it possible, in my judgment. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator, assuming that 
what he says is trne—and, of course, he believes it is true— 
does the Senator believe that Congress ought to authorize the 
Postmaster General to single out six lines and give only those 
six lines a subvention or subsidy; or does the Senator believe 
that the Congress ought to turn over to the Postmaster General 
the right to give subsidies out of the Treasury of the United 
States? 

Mr. COPRBLAND. I will answer that question. I think Con- 
gress should determine a policy. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
permit me a moment? 

Mr, COPELAND. . Certainly. 

Mr. MOSES. These lines are singled out, to be sure, and 
why? Because if the mails were not carried on these lines, 
they would haye to be carried in such wise that they would 
have to be transshipped, the routes would be more devious, 
the cost would be much more, and they would not be carried 
at all under the American flag. 


> 
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Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing in the record about that. 

Mr. MOSES. It is a matter of common knowledge to every- 
body who sails the seas. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Postmaster General and his assistant 
came before the committees both of the House and the Senate, 
and no such suggestion as that was made. 

Mr. MOSES. Whether they made it or not, it is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be, but they did not know it. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed the 
Chair, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. Does the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. MOSES. I thought the Senator from Washington had 
the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Have I the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. I just wanted to interrupt—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. To ask if it is exactly fair or accurate to say 
that the Postmaster General singled out these six lines. That 
was not the testimony before the committee, 

Mr. MOSES. I have just said that it was not, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. I left the committee before this matter was de- 
termined, being called away upon another important matter. 
While I was there, the testimony was to the effect that these six 
lines made application to the Postmaster General under the 
law for this additional compensation, because of peculiar com- 
petitive conditions against which they could not stand. I do 
not understand that the Postmaster General singled out these 
lines for any degree of favoritism, and it seems to me that it 
would have been perfect folly in the Postmaster General to have 
volunteered increased compensation to other lines that did not 
make application for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At all events, these are the only six lines 
to which it is proposed to give a subsidy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before I go on with my remarks, Mr. 
President, let me ask the Senator what other American lines 
there are besides these six lines which might carry the mails? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not carry them in my mind, but there 
are others. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator will find that these 
are practically all the American lines. 

Mr. MOSES. There are none others. If this service is to be 
rendered under the American flag, it must be rendered by these 
lines. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is the line known as the United 
States Lines. I will give the Senator a very well-known ex- 
ample. There is a United States line from New York to 
Europe—to London and to Bremen, and I believe to France—— 

Mr. MOSES. But that is not the service here taken into 
consideration. r 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Yes; you are not giving that any con- 
sideration. 

Mr, MOSES. Oh, yes; we are. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; there is no appropriation for that 
line, because it is still in the hands of the Government, and 
they are carrying the mails at the old rate. 

Mr. MOSES. What difference does it make how they get 
the money? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are carrying the mails, too. 

Mr. MOSES. At Government expense for any deficit in 
operation. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will go on with the discussion. 

The merchant marine act provides for the sale of these ships. 
One has but to read section 5 of the act to know that the Ship- 
ping Board is authorized and directed to sell the ships. They 
could not sell a ship to any operator anywhere for trans- 
Atlantic operation unless there was the hope of carrying the 
mails. There might be profit in coastwise traffic, but there can 
be no trans-Atlantic profit without the assistance of the mails. 

We have to face the fact—and we might just as well think 
about it for a moment now—that if Congress is interested in 
an American merchant marine, it must find some means to 
assist the American merchant marine, just exactly as the mer- 
chant marine of England is assisted. 

We may find fault with the idea of a subsidy, we may dis- 
like to face it; but I do not care what name is given, there must 
be found some means of assisting these ships, whether they are 
operated by the Shipping Board or are operated by American 
citizens. There must be found some way of assisting them, 
or the American flag will be driven off the ocean. 

I believe I am stating the exact facts, and, as far as I am 
concerned, as a Member of the Senate, I am ready to face 
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them, and ready to vote to appropriate money to make possible 
the operation of a successful merchant marine. 


SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES IN ILLINOIS (REPT, No. 1197) 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, on behalf of the spe- 
cial committee authorized to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures, involving primary and general elections, I am directed 
by the committee to make a partial report. This partial re- 
port is confined to the Illinois situation. It is presented at 
this time because a number of Senators have requested imme- 
diate information touching the Illinois elections. The rest of 
the report—that is, the report which concerns conditions in 
other States—is being written. It will probably be ready in 
the next three or four days. 

The committee in this report makes no recommendation, 
simply reporting the facts. It reserves to itself the right here- 
after to make such comments as may be appropriate regarding 
all phases of its investigation. One reason for this action is 
the absence of the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fo.terre], who was active in the work of the committee and 
who has been detained from the Senate by illness; but I am 
glad to say our information is that he will very soon be with 
us. The four members of the committee who were present are 
unanimous in this partial report now sent to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received and 
printed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. With this report is submitted all 
the evidence touching the investigation, which is also reported 
to the Senate for its consideration. I ask that this partial 
report be printed. I think in view of the interest in the mat- 
ter we ought to have some additional copies, I understand 
that the Committee on Printing will present the proper order. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Coretanp] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I would like to give the 
Senator from New York the facts as stated by the Postmaster 
General, on which this appropriation is asked. Will the Senator 
yield to me for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly, 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the kindness of the Senator, I want 
to read into the Recorp the exact words of the Postmaster 
General: : 

STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY 8. NEW, POSTMASTER GENERAL 

Postmaster General New. There is just one point, Mr. Chairman, 
about which I desire to make a statement. It concerns the item in 
the appropriation bill which relates to the payment of subventions to 
foreign ships. . 


Not reasonable compensation, Mr. President, but “ subven- 
tions to foreign ships.” 


Senator MCKELLAR. Where is the place in the bill? 

The CHalnMAx. Page 59, line 5. The estimate was $8,700,000. 

Postmaster General New, The House committee struck from the bill 
an item of 81.032.960 provided for the payment of certain steamship 
lines for the transportation of the United States mails on the mileage 
basis instead of on the poundage basis. 


You all recall that the merchant marine act of 1920, sections 
20-24, lodged in the Postmaster General authority to make 
contracts on the mileage basis under certain conditions. Those 
conditions arose in 1922 in the case of the Oceanic Steamship 
Co. between San Francisco and Australia, where the competi- 
tion that was provided by the British line put our own line 
under a very distinct disadvantage. 

At that time a contract was made allowing the Oceanic 
Steamship Co. $3 a mile for the outward voyage, San Fran- 
cisco to Sydney, for the transportation of those mails. That 
action was taken under the authority of the act referred to. 
It was set forth in the annual report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. It was also set forth in the annual report of the Shipping 
Board. So that there was no thought of concealment about it. 
It was all known to this committee and everywhere else. 

Last spring, I think—I do not undertake to fix dates with absolute 
accuracy, some months sgo—the Shipping Board came to the Post 
Office Department, through its officers, and made written repre 


sentations to the effect that additional compensation for the transpor- 
tation of the mails was necessary in the case of certain American- 
owned and operated lines to South America, and the Dollar Line, 
which is now maintaining around-tbhe-world service, failing which those 
lines would probably go out of business, the Postmaster General was 
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asked to exercise his authority under the merchant marine act and 
grant these mileage rates. 

I took up the matter at a meeting of the Cabinet. The whole matter 
was explained to the President and the Cabinet. It was discussed 
very fully. The President suggested that the Postmaster General con- 
sult the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce and 
get the facts from the Shipping Board as to just what the effect of 
withholding these contracts would be, just as nearly as possible, the 
minimum that would be required. He asked us to discuss with them the 
question of whether there was any lack of authority in the Postmaster 
General to make those contracts and then, after a full conference with 
the Shipping Board, to report again to the Cabinet. 


I digress here long enough to say that yesterday I stated 
he was also asked to consult with the Attorney General. In 
that I was in error. It seems that he did not consult with 
the Attorney General of the United States as to the legality of 
the contract, but he consulted with Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mellon, 
neither one of whom, I understand, is a lawyer. The Post- 
master General went on to say: 


That conference was held. The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and I did have a conference. The matter was 
gone into quite thoroughly between us, I conferred with the officers 
of the Budget. I went to the officers of the Shipping Board, and they 
formulated a written representation, which came to the Postmaster 
General, setting forth the necessity for this additional compensation 
to these steamship lines. The Munson Line was one. The Dollar Line 
was another. I will not undertake to name them, because the record 
shows them. 

Then I went to the Comptroller General of the United States. The 
matter was placed before him, and his construction of the Postmaster 
General's authority under this act was asked and received. 

I came down here to the Senate, and I went and talked with 
Senator Joxxs of the Committee on Commerce, and the author, or at 
Teast the sponsor, for the merchant marine act, under authority of 
which all this was done. I did not go before thé House Committee on 
Appropriations; first, because it never occurred to me that I should 
have gone there; and next, because that committee was not in -ses- 
sion; no specific appropriations were being considered. It was a ques- 
tion of whether the Postmaster General had the right under this act 
to spend money that was already appropriated. 


“Already appropriated.” That is not the question here. The 
question is whether we are going to permit the Postmaster 
General to spend the money in ‘he future. That which has 
already taken place is on a differeut basis. 

That is the statement of the Postmaster General. I want 
to say that while the Postmaster General did not go in person 
to the House, the other officers of the Post Office Department 
did go to the House, made their proposals, and the House 
put in the provision that this money, purely a subvention, 
only for subvention purposes, as testified by the Postmaster 
General, as testified by the other officers of the Post Office 
Department, should not be appropriated, As I said a while 
ago, it was purely a line for subvention, not as a reasonable 
compensation fixed under the law. It was inserted by the 
House, and it ought to be kept in by the Senate, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr, President — 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, 

Mr. MOSES. I do not think that was the line of reason- 
ing pursued by the House. I think the line of reasoning 
pursued by the House, as nearly as I can follow it, was with 
reference to the date of expiration of the contracts which the 
Postmaster General made. I fully from a reading 
of the record and the hearings before the House commitee 
that those six contracts fall into two classes. ‘Three of the con- 
tracts expire on the 30th of June, 1927. Concerning those 
contracts there can be no question whatever. They were made 
within the law and made within the appropriation. Three 
contracts expire, however, on June 80, 1928, and concerning 
those there may be some question. 

As to the desirability of having the mails carried on those 
lines under the American flag and by direct route—in certain 
circumstances that being the only service that can be rendered 
by the American ships—I do not think the Senate will hesitate 
a moment in making its decision. Some action may be neces- 
sary to cure the technical defect in the contracts expiring in 
June, 1928, upon the theory that that money had not been 
appropriated. That can be taken care of as an administrative 
measure by the Postmaster General in abrogating the con- 
tracts with those three lines and in making new contracts on 
the same terms. 

As the Senator from New York [Mr. CoPELAND] has pointed 
out and as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has 
pointed out, the question before us is whether these contracts 
were entered into legally, whether the contracts do not repre- 
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sent a desirable method of transportation of ocean mails, and 
whether the Postmaster General was not justified, in view of 
all the circumstances, in taking the action which he did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brxewam in the chair). 
The Chair understands the situation to be that unanimous con- 
sent has been asked by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCcKELLAR] to return to the amendment on page 59 and that 
there is no objection to that course. 

Mr. MOSES. That is correct. 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that 
amendment is now before the Senate. HEA 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the action of the Senate 
heretofore taken is nullified and the amendment is now before 
the Senate for action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not speak by the 
card, but this morning a witness before the Commerce Com- 
mittee stated that the Post Office Department received $17,- 
000,000 in the way of postage for trans-Atlantic transporta- 
tion of the mails and that we pay out about $9,000,000 for 
carrying those mails. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has overstated the figures con- 
siderably, I think. As I understood, the testimony was that 
the Government paid about $7,000,000 and received about 
$11,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. At any rate, the Senator from Michigan 
will agree with me that the amount . is in excess of 
the amount paid out? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; very largely. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that shown by the cost-ascertainment 
report? If it is not, how does the Senator get it? The only 
figures that we have are shown by what is known as the cost- 
ascertainment report which is on file, and I have just sent to 
the document room for a copy of it. I do not know what it 
shows about our foreign mail. I do not remember the figures, 
“498 he will have it here in a few minutes and will call attention 

Mr. COUZENS. This has nothing to do with the cost- 
ascertainment report. We are not dealing with costs. We are 
dealing with gross receipts and gross disbursements. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That does not figure with the Post Office 
Department. We will have to see about the cost report. 

Mr. COPELAND. In closing I want to say that I sincerely 
hope the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
will not prevail. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has got even that disar- 
ranged. The amendment at present is a committee amendment, 
striking out the language of the House bill. It is not my 
amendment at all. Those of us who believe we ought not to 
give subsidies in this way are going to vote “nay,” and the 
Senator will vote “yea” to adopt the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is apologizing for his position. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope that the committee amendment will 
prevail. Perhaps that is putting it so it suits the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has now put it according to 
the facts. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the committee amendment, will 
prevail, because I believe in an American merchant marine 
and there can not be an American merchant marine in my 
judgment unless some form of aid is given by the Government 
of the United States. Here is a perfectly legitimate and 
proper way to give that aid. It is in accordance with section 
24 of the merchant marine act. It is in accordance with the 
law. It is in accordance with good sense. It is, in my judg- 
ment, a patriotic thing for Congress to do, because we can not 
prosper as a Nation unless we have a successful merchant 
marine. and this will aid very materially in maintaining the 
flag upon the seas. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there have been 
modest differences of opinion between the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coperanp] and myself, but I am glad that on this 
very important matter we seem to be in very hearty accord 
and agreement. 

If we are going to furnish aid to the American merchant 
marine that will build it up, if we are going to have an 
American merchant marine in this country, we will have to 
consider it in a nonpartisan way. In my judgment the question 
of building up a merchant marine is far aboye any partisan 
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consideration. As I have said before, in my judgment it is a 
genuinely American question that ought to be solved entirely 
free from partisan politics. 

The merchant marine act of 1920 was considered in that way. 
In the consideration of it in the Senate there was no partisan- 
ship whatever. The bill was practically framed by a subcom- 
mittee, my recollection is, composed of nine Democrats and 
Republicans, and we were unanimous in our recommendation to 
the full committee. There was not any partisanship displayed 
over the question or the legislation in the committee, and the 
legislation was considered in the Senate entirely free from 
politics. As I said a moment ago, in my judgment if we are 
ever going to do anything to build up and give us a real, genuine 
American merchant marine, we have to deal with the problem 
in that way. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to proceed, but I 
yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish merely to correct something that 
has been said. The Senator himself has not made the statement 
and I do not know that he is going to make the statement, but 
I want to give the facts. 

I have the cost ascertainment report of the officials of the 
Post Office Department before me and under the head of for- 
eign mails it shows that the revenues heretofore for the year 
1926 were $16,000,000 and the expenditures were $20,000,000, 
and that the loss thereon was $4,019,000; so the statement made 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CorELanp] could not be cor- 
rect in the light of those figures. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course that refers not alone to the sums 
we pay to American ships but the sums we pay to other ships, 
I was talking about the sum of money paid to American ships 
and the receipts from mail sent by American ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is limited to American ships the loss 
would be that much greater, because we now pay all American 
ships, or did pay before this subvention was arranged, a little 
more than three times what we paid foreign ships, so if it was 
limited alone to American ships the loss would be a great deal 
more. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I had the im- 
pression from some statement which has been made that it is 
the idea of some that the Postmaster General, in making the 
arrangement for additional compensation for these shipping 
lines, has acted without authority of law. I think the action 
which was taken has been directly pursuant to and under 
authority of law. The law is found in section 24 of the 
shipping act of 1920. 

Let me say further, with reference to the report of the bill, 
which eventually became the law, that my recollection is that 
when the bill carrying section 24 was under consideration in 
the Senate the committee had given to the Postmaster General 
and the Shipping Board practically unlimited authority to 
make agreements for special compensation where it might 
become necessary in order to build up the merchant marine. 
But on the floor of the Senate an amendment was proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] under which 
that authority was limited to appropriations made therefor. I 
do not think I am wrong in that recollection. I merely state 
that, however, to show the broad spirit which actuated the 
Committee on Commerce in bringing out the merchant marine 
act. What was brought out was the result, as I said a moment 
ago, of entirely nonpartisan consideration, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not only is section 24 applicable here, 
but if the Senator will refer to section 7 of the merchant marine 
act of 1920, page 5, he will find this provision: 


The Postmaster General is authorized, notwithstanding the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for ocean mail service between the United 
States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce," approved March 
8, 1891, to contract for the carrying of the mails over such lines at 
such price as may be agreed upon by the board and the Postmaster 
General. 


Then follow certain provisos which do not interfere with 
that general authority. That applies to ships which may be 
sold by the board to lines established by the board and sub- 
sequently sold. Therefore, it would appear that under both 
section 7 and section 24 of the merchant marine act of 1920 
the Postmaster General, together with the Shipping Board, was 
authorized to make those contracts, and if they were author- 
ized to make the contracts and did make the contracts, why 
should Congress refuse to appropriate the money to carry out 
the contracts? I can not see that the position is at all tenable 
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that we ought to authorize the Postmaster General and the 
board to make such contracts and then refuse to meet the 
obligations incurred thereunder. 

I disagree to some extent with the remarks of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Corxraxp] in reference to section 5 of 
the act authorizing and directing the Shipping Board to sell 
the ships. That is not all of section 5 by any means. The 
board has not unlimited power; they are not directed in all 
eases to make such sales. I objected to the sale to the Dollar 
Line. Those are magnificent ships, being a combination of 
passenger and cargo-carrying ships, the President ships, the 
finest that float on the ocean and the cream of our fleet, for 
that matter, in my judgment. The board sold those ships for 
something like $500,000 apiece, as I recall; seven ships were 
sold for $3,500,000, while they cost over $5,000,000 apiece. I 
was utterly opposed to that sale, and have been all the way 
through. I did not approve of it at all. 

So far as the contract for carrying the mail is concerned, 
that contract was made in pursuance of the authorization in 
the act of 1920. I agree fully with what the Senator has said 
with regard to that act. I approve of the act and have always 
approved of it. It is a splendid piece of legislation. It was 
intended to help the American merchant marine. The primary 
purpose of the act was to accomplish the establishment and 
maintenance of an adequate American merchant marine in 
the foreign trade. Having that all in view, we gave these 
powers with reference to mail contracts. Those contracts have 
been made, We ought to carry them out, and we ought to strike 
out this provision of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, In view of what the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Fretcner] has stated, I wish to ask the Senator from, 
Washington whether the contracts which have been made by 
the Postmaster General were any other than annual contracts 
under the current appropriations? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that they are 
annual contracts, but I may be mistaken as to that. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, let me state to the Senator 
that three of the contracts run to 1928, beyond the current year. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask what right is it asserted the 
board had to make contracts extending beyond the time of 
the appropriation? 

Mr. BAYARD. The board had no right under section 24 of 
the shipping act to do that—absolutely none, as I see the 
matter. 

Mr. MOSES. I tried to point that ont a few minutes ago 
by differentiating between these contracts. There are three 
expiring in 1927 which are clearly within the law. There are 
three the date of the expiration of which is 1928. I supposed 
that situation would be remedied. 

Mr. LENROOT. How did those contracts come to be made? 

Mr. MOSES. The reason for extending the life of the con- 
tracts into 1928 I can not see. 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me it is particularly important. 
If the law has been deliberately violated with reference to the 
making of the contracts, if the department is not observing the 
law, it certainly would have a very great influence upon my 
attitude with reference to this amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to any one of the three 
Senators who are asking to interrupt me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, as to section 24 of the 
merchant marine act, I desire to say that I am inclined to 
think that it gives ample power to the officers named to enter 
into a contract, even though the term of the contract extends 
beyond one year. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does not do so unless an appropriation 
shall have been mide extending beyond one year. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The law does not contemplate that the 
appropriation shall have been made before entering into the 
contract. 

Mr. BAYARD. That was the very intent of section 24. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not agree with the learned Sen- 
ator’s construction of the act. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator from California will read the 
language, he will find out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have read it, and In interpreting it 
it seems to me it would be inconsistent with the logical devel- 
opment of the problem to give it such a construction. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then, if the Senator from California is right 
in his construction of the law, the Postmaster General could 
make a contract for five years and insist upon appropriations 
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for carrying it out. That certainly is contrary to the spirit of 
the law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It would be subject to the approval of 
Congress. 

Mr. BAYARD. Why are not these contracts subject to the 
approyal of the Congress? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Where is the law, which, when prop- 
erly interpreted, limits the contract to one year? It would be 
a very foolish law, if that were so. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will read it to the Senator, if he will 
allow me. It is found in section 24 of the act, as follows: 


The board and the Postmaster General, in aid of the development 
of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the maintenance and 
expansion of the foreign or coastwise trade of the United States and 
of a satisfactory postal service in connection therewith, shall from 
time to time determine the just and reasonable rate of compensation 
to be paid for such service, and the Postmaster General is hereby 
authorized to enter into contracts within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor by Congress to pay for the carrying of such mails in 
such vessels at such rate. 


A contract must be based upon an appropriation made by 
Congress. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Upon an appropriation theretofore 
made? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. Then, does the Senator 
from Delaware contend that under this law no contract may 
be made for a term beyond one year? 

Mr. BAYARD. Such a contract may not be made beyond 
the term of the appropriation, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That would be one year? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In other words, in case of a service— 
and I have immediately in mind the one running from San 
Francisco to Australia—there must be an annual contract en- 
tered into? I do not so interpret the law. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not see how the Senator can avoid 
interpreting it in that way. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield further to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I may say that the provision just read by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] was, as stated by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], offered by me as 
an amendment on the floor. The committee brought in a pro- 
vision giving the Postmaster General unrestricted power with 
reference to the making of these contracts. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Postmaster General and 
the Shipping Board. 

Mr. LENROOT. And the Shipping Board. The whole pur- 
pose of the amendment was to do just what has now been 
stated—prohibit the Postmaster General from making any con- 
tract in the nature of a subsidy or subvention beyond the ap- 
propriations actually made by Congress therefor. I do not see 
how there can be any possible room for a division of opinion 
upon that subject. The language reads: z 


And the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to enter into con- 
tracts within the limits of appropriations made therefor— 


And so forth. 

How could the English language be any plainer? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 0 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator's view, then, is that the 
appropriation shall have been made before any contract can be 
entered into under that section? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely. Congress each year must say 
by appropriations whether it is willing to have such expendi- 
tures made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Such has not been the interpretation 
or construction given to that section from the time it was 
enacted. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
think, is not exactly accurate in his statement. We do not 
have to say that this mone, may be used under this act, but we 
simply limit the Postmaster General to making contracts within 
the limits of the appropriation which we make during the fiscal 
year for which the appropriation is made. 

Mr. LENROOT. There has been no appropriation, for in- 
stance, for the year 1929 which the Postmaster General can use 
for any purpose. That being so, he certainly can not make a 
contract for that year. 

Mr. MOSES. There are some appropriations for the Post 
Office Department which run for three years. 
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Mr. LENROOT. But none that can be used for this purpose. 

Mr. MOSES. There are no such appropriations for the trans- 
portation of the foreign mails, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the term of any contract that 
the Postmaster General may enter into under the law, as the 
Senator reads it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the law the contract must expire 
when the appropriation expires, whenever that may be. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And he can not enter into a contract 
until the appropriation has been made? 

Mr. LENROOT. He can not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not so construe the act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am considering 
this question and intended to discuss it simply on the basis 
that when this appropriation shall become effective the Post- 
master General may use for 1928 such parts of the money as 
he sees fit, or deems advisable, in conference with the Shipping 
Board, to make contracts with vessels for carrying the mail. 
The limitation put on by the House would not permit the ex- 
penditure of a single dollar of this money even under the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin, with which I am rather 
inclined to be in accord—and I have not studied particularly 
the other provision of the bill—because this limitation reads: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
for payments on any contracts made under the authority of section 24 
of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


In other words, that proviso would prohibit the Postmaster 
General from making a contract or paying out any money on a 
contract for the fiscal year 1928. I think clearly, without any 
question, he has authority to do that under section 24, in con- 
junction, of course, with the Shipping Board. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
the general authority still remains under section 7, to which 
the Senator from Florida referred a few moments ago to make 
contracts with the limitations in section 7? s 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am inclined to think so, but I 
do not believe it is necessary to pass on that in connection with 
the particular proposition that is now before the Senate. Under 
the proposition that is before the Senate not a dollar of the ap- 
propriation for carrying foreign mails can be used by the Post- 
master General in conjunction with the Shipping Board to do 
what section 24 of the shipping act authorizes; in other words, 
no help, no aid, no encouragement can be given to any American 
line in the carrying of the mails no matter how desirable it 
may be, if this limitation is left in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator, it seems to me, is clearly 
right. Here is a general appropriation for the transportation 
of foreign mails, Now it is sought to put a proviso in the bill 
that none of it shall be used for carrying the mails under such 
contracts as are provided for in section 24 of the merchant 
marine act. That eliminates all possibility of compensation 
for carrying the mails under the merchant marine act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOSES. Every documented ship would have to go out 
of the mail service. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not merely would it prevent the three- 
year contracts but any contracts made under section 24. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Regardless of whether there was 
authority to make them. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. GLASS. As I understand, there is no proposition to 
reduce the total amount appropriated for carrying the mails. 
The proposition is to prohibit under the merchant marine act 
the Postmaster General from ayailing himself of the authority 
there granted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is right. 

Mr. GLASS. I wish to say in behalf of those members of 
the Appropriations Committee—and I think all except, perhaps, 
the Senator from Tennessee assented to the provision of the act, 
although I may be mistaken as to that 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I had the good company of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD]. 

Mr. GLASS. I said I might be mistaken, because I was 
called from the Appropriations Committee room when this mat- 
ter came up; but before leaving I got the impression that 
there was no question of a permanent policy of subventions 
or subsidies involved in the proposed action of the Appropria- 
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tions Committee. Under the merchant marine act it was pro- 
posed to give the Shipping Board, in conjunction with the 
Postmaster General, in this experimental period of ship opera- 
tions this particular authority of granting additional com- 
pensation for carrying the mails, and I understood before 
leaving the Appropriations Committee room that the Postmaster 
General, after very careful inquiry as to his authority and 
after even more careful inquiry into the question of the de- 
sirability of granting this additional compensation, had entered 


into these contracts, and we were simply asked to confirm what - 


he, in perfect good faith and in his interpretation of the law, 
had done. There was no question of any permanent policy of 
subventions or of subsidies involved in the matter whatsoever. 

I am not for subsidies; I have been against them ever since 
I was a boy when I read a speech of Ben Butterworth, of 
Ohio, in the House of Representatives against subsidies; and 
it never once occurred to me that the question of a permanent 
policy of subventions or subsidies was involved in this matter. 
I might add, however, that Senators who have stood here and 
voted and spoken for subsidies seem to have become particularly 
sensitive upon a matter such as this. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word. 

I desire to see this provision stricken from the bill. I do not 
think we should try to ascertain and pass upon the various 
needs of particular lines for aid. We can not do that. In our 
legislation we left that problem to be studied and passed upon 
by the Postmaster General in connection with the Shipping 
Board, and that is what we ought to do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I might be able to suggest a way that will 
meet the view the Senator has just expressed by asking unani- 
mous consent also to reconsider the item on line 6, page 59, 
where the appropriation is increased by the committee; and 
that ought to be done anyway. If the Senator will permit me, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I think it would be better not 
to do that at this time. 

Mr. MOSES. Let us first dispose of the question the Senator 
has before the Senate, 

Mr. McKELUAR. I can move to do it. The Senator objected 
yesterday to doing the thing—— 

Mr. MOSES. Of course, the Senator can take all the time 
he pleases on this matter; but let us dispose of one proposal 
the Senator makes before taking up another one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, these two proposals are in- 
separably connected 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, not necessarily. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And we can not dispose of one without 
disposing of the other. I make this suggestion to the Senator 
from Washington. The House appropriates $7,667,040. The 
Senate increased that by the amount of $1,032,000, the subsidy 
that the Postmaster General asked should be granted. If we 
were to strike out the amendment of the Senate of $8,700,000 
and restore the House figures, even with the proviso out, the 
matter would be corrected in a satisfactory way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It might be uatintactoty to the 
Senator from Tennessee, but it might not be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MOSES. And it would not be satisfactory to the Postal 
Service, because it would hamstring the ocean marine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the ocean marine depends upon subven- 
tions, it may as well be hamstrung. 

Mr. MOSES. It certainly depends upon subventions as long 
as it is carried under present shipping conditions and under 
the American flag. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the committee came to the 
conclusion that in order that the Postmaster General might 
carry out what he and the Shipping Board determined ought 
to be done it was necessary to raise this appropriation by what- 
ever increase there is, I think that increase should be made. 
I am not in favor of taking away the authority that the Post- 
master General and the Shipping Board have, or that the Post- 
master General has in conjunction with the Shipping Board, 
to make these contracts, and then practically prohibiting him 
from doing it by cutting down the appropriation that would 
be available for the purpose. I want the appropriation carried 
as it is there. I am willing to leave the matter to the good 
judgment of the Postmaster General and the Shipping Board 
as to the necessity of additional allowance to any particular 
line in order to aid the American merchant marine. 

My recollection is that there are six lines that have the 
benefit of this provision. One of them is the Munson Line to 
South America. That is the only American line that we have 
running to South America. 
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Peet McKELLAR. Mr. President, what about the two Gulf 
es? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I mean, on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. McKELLAR, There are two other lines running to 
South America. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not know 
that we had to speak by the book here in order to have our 
meaning understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said we had only one line, 
and I know we have two others. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is the only line running from 
our Atlantic coast touching points on the Atlantic coast of 
South America. There is a line running down through the 
Panama Canal touching the western points of South America. 
That is the Grace Line, and that is one of the lines taken 
care of here; but that is the only American line we have 
running down and touching these points on the west coast 
from Atlantic points, 

If these ships are done away with, if they are gone, then the 
only way we will get our mails to South America, either the 
western part or the eastern part, will be through foreign ship- 
ping. I think we can well afford to favor American lines in 
order to have our mails carried in American ships and maintain 
American shipping. 

Mr. President, one of the other lines that is taken care of 
under this provision is what is commonly known as the Dollar 
Line, the line that maintains a service around the world, and 
possibly another line operated by them. I frankly say that 
there was an honest difference of opinion among Senators as to 
the wisdom of making a sale of some of our Shipping Board 
ships some time ago; but the sales have been made, and I 
want to see these lines a success. If they need help and aid to 
maintain them and to enable them, as their ships wear out, to 
replace them with American-built ships, I want to give it, and 
it ought to be given. In my judgment, Congress is doing a wise 
and patriotic thing to aid in this way. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does not the Senator think it was the duty 
of the Shipping Board, when the recent sale of these ships was 
made to the Dollar Line, to make an examination of the ability 
of the Dollar Line to run them, the sources of income, the 
amount of income, as to whether or no they could carry on 
with the then present ship-mail contract, or whether or no 
they were coming back here in future days to ask us for an 
increase under this form suggested by the Postmaster General? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With all due respect to the 
Senator, I am not going back as to why or why not, as to 
whether the sale ought or ought not to haye been made. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is only a few months. It will not hurt the 
Senator to do that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The sale has been made, and it 
can not be unmade. 

Mr. BAYARD. Was it made with the idea in view that 
thereafter they would come in and ask for this subyention? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not pre- 
pared to say anything about that. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think it is very evident that it was. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But, Mr. President, I do want to 
do whatever is necessary to make that line a success because 
of my interest in the merchant marine; and in order to make 
it a success it is not only necessary to maintain the ships that 
are running now but it is necessary that they shall be able to 
make money in such a way that as these ships wear out they 
can build new ships to take their place. I should like to see 
them build even better ships, faster ships, and more efficient 
ships than they have now, because we will not have a merchant 
marine if we simply depend on wearing out the ships we have 
without taking steps to give some encouragement toward their 
replacement. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I intended to say. 
Briefly, the proposition is 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I simply want it understood that I do not 
concur in what the Senator from Washington is saying. He 
is advocating a permanent subsidy for the merchant marine, 
and I am not. I am seeking to confirm contracts made in 
perfect good faith by the Postmaster General under what he 
conceived to be the law. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Tes, Mr. President; I appreciate 
the Senator's position. I was stating my general idea with 
reference to a permanent policy, and then I was coming back 
to this particular proposition, just briefly. 

This appropriation is for the transportation of foreign mail 
by steamships, aircraft, or otherwise. Under section 24 of the 
merchant marine act the Postmaster General and the Shipping 
Board may recommend that a contract be made under that 
appropriation for that fiscal year, if they think it is well 
and desirable to aid American ships, Mr. President, I want 
them to have the right to do that. That is the purpose at 
least of section 24 of the merchant marine act of 1920. The 
House has put on a limitation, under which they can not do 
that for the one-year period, for the period of this appropria- 
tion. I think it would be very unwise, very detrimental to 
the carrying of our mails and the building up and sustaining 
of our merchant marine, to have that provision in the bill, so 
I hope the provision will be stricken out. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I listened yesterday and 
to-day to the debate on this proposition. I sincerely hope that 
the amendment offered by the Appropriations Committee will 
be agreed to. I think it will be very unfortunate if Congress 
does not do everything in its power to promote an American 
merchant marine. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has just alluded 
to one of the lines in question—the Munson Line. The Munson 
Co. bought the Pan-America Line, as I understand, composed 
of four American ships—ships which are the pride of this 
country and of South America. Those ships cost a good deal 
of money; just how much, I do not know; but the four of them 
were sold by the Shipping Board to the Munson Co. for about 
$1,026,000 each—a total of $4,104,000. Before these four ships 
were sold my understanding is that they were operated by 
the Government for all of the people at an annual loss of 
between $500,000 and $700,000. 

That was the amount it cost us to operate these four great 
ships from the city of New York to South America; and I 
think the Senator from Washington was correct when he 
said that it is the only line from our coast to South America 
which carries both freight and passengers. That is what the 
Senator meant to say, if I mistake not. From my city of 
New Orleans there is a great line, the Mississippi Shipping 
Co., which carries freight to South America, and it may have 
accommodations for a few passengers on each vessel; but the 
Munson Line, the Pan-America Line, is the only all-American 
line from the Atlantic coast to the coast of South America 
operating magnificent ships, each with a capacity for 300 to 
400 passengers, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. To the Atlantic coast of South 
America. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I said “ Atlantic,” did I not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not in the last sentence. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I meant to say from the Atlantic coast 
of North America to the Atlantic coast of South America. I 
know that on the Pacific coast there are other lines. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is correct in his 
understanding that I referred to these combination freight 
and passenger ships that carry mail. 

Mr. RANSDELL. As a business proposition, suppose we do 
not make this contract. Suppose we do not aid the Munson 
Line. Suppose the Munson Co, fails—I hope there is no 
danger of it—but it paid only a million dollars cash, as I 
understand, when it bought these four ships for something 
over $4,000,000; and, as before stated, the Government opera- 
tion was losing between $500,000 and $700,000 a year. 

You may call the additional amount carried in this postal 
contract a subvention, if you please; you may call it a sub- 
sidy. The word has no terrors for me. I have seen all sorts 
of subsidies in the way of tariff and special aid given in the 
history of our Government, and also during recent years. 
It may be called by a different name, but it amounts to the 
same thing. It aids some kind of American industry; and I 
say to you, Senators, that we must assist in the upbuilding 
of the American merchant marine if we wish our great sur- 
plus of American commerce carried to countries like South 
America, where our commercial rivals in Europe and in Asia 
are making such wonderfully vigorous and effective efforts to 
get the trade of those countries. 

Mr. President and Senators, my information is that since 
we began to build up and develop an American merchant 
marine following the great ery for ships during the World 
War we have developed a large foreign commerce in Latin 
America. It has gone forward by leaps and bounds, and very 
largely because we have sent the commerce to those lands 
under our own flag. 
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Our own ships, flying the Stars and Stripes, have taken our 
commerce there and have brought the commerce of those 
nations back to us. 

It is hard to hold on to that commerce. Our commercial 
riyals in the Old World are moving wonderfully. When the 
war closed, the commercial fleet of Germany, as well as its 
battle fleet, was destroyed; but their new commercial fleet has 
grown marvelously, and Germany is competing forcefully in 
the markets of all the world with the products of her factories. 

Sirs, coming back to this particular proposition, in my 
judgment we should affirm what I consider the wise action of 
the Postmaster General. He was paying to these lines a sum 
somewhat less than this provision gives. To the Munson Line, 
about which I have made special inquiry, he was paying in the 
neighborhood of $300,000, This provision would add about 
$200,000, making a total of $500,000 for carrying the mails. 
But that would not balance the loss which these ships were 
suffering when they were operated by our Government. Would 
it not be better for us, as a eold-blooded proposition, to main- 
tain that line and the other lines under the American flag than 
to run the risk of haying the companies default, and to go 
back to the old system when a letter sent to Buenos Aires or 
Rio de Janeiro would go from New York via Liverpool, on an 
English ship, and then on another English ship from Liverpool 
to the great cities of South America? 

Does it not stand to reason that with a direct line from New 
York to these foreign countries on the Atlantic coast, and on 
the Pacific coast direct, we will get much better business re- 
turns than if our commercial rivals take the mails and handle 
the goods? 

Let us not be bothered by this bugaboo of subsidy. I have 
no fear along that line. The Senator from Virginia is willing 
to put this provision through, and I thank him for it. The 
Senator from Washington states that as a permanent policy it 
will suit him, and I thank him for that. I am willing to go 
down the line with the Senator from Washington and take any 
kind of permanent policy for aiding the American merchant 
marine which will not only keep the present ships under the 
flag on the seas but will add very materially to our fleet, for 
we have not anything like as many ships now as we should have, 

Mr. BAYARD obtained the floor, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One of the contracts involved in this 
proposed legislation was the one entered into with the Oceanic 
Steamship Co., a service between San Francisco, Australia, 
and intermediate points. I thank the Senator for giving me 
just a moment, and I will ask that the clerk read a dispatch 
which I received this morning from that company. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sax Francisco, CALIF., December 16, 1926. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We understand House committee has eliminated from post-office 
appropriation for next fiscal year an item which includes funds to 
cover payment to Oceanic Steamship Co. for carriage of United States 
mails to Australia and to other American steamship companies over 
other routes. The Oceanic Co. has a contract with the Post Office 
Department for the carriage of this mail until June 30, 1928, and it 
is for the purpose of meeting payments falling due under this con- 
tract that Post Office Department is asking that funds be appropriated 
for the period of one year from July 1 next. I know that you are 
familiar with the very earnest effort which has been made for the 
past 20 years to maintain this American line from San Francisco to 
Australia, which could not and can not now meet its expenses unless 
compensated by the Government for carriage of United States mails, 
as has been the case over a long period of time. Competing British 
lines from San Francisco and Vancouver enjoy very substantial aid 
from New Zealand and Canadian Governments and some financial 
assistance from Fiji, together with elimination of certain port charges. 
Matson interests purchased Oceanic fleet and business last year and 
very earnestly desire to maintain and build up this American flag 
service. Such, however, is not possible unless Government will con- 
tinue to pay for United States mail transportation as in the past as 
per existing contract with Post Office Department. Understand the 
item covering this has been reinstated in appropriations bill by Senate 
committee and your assistance in having it included as finally passed 
will be greatly appreciated. 

W. P. ROTH, 
Vice President the Oceanic Steamship Co. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I am opposed to the proposal 
on behalf of the committee to strike out the provision on page 
59 put in by the House, shown on lines 15 to 18, and I would 
like for a moment or two to state my reasons therefor. 

I am opposed to it on two grounds. In the first place, I 
think the proposed action of the Senate is contrary to the spirit 
and the letter of the Jones Act of 1920, knows as the ship- 
ping act. I think the action of the Postmaster General in 
effecting these contracts is contrary to the spirit and the 
letter of that law, and for a moment or two I would like to 
give my reasons at large. 

In the first place, I shall read section 24 of this act, the 
Jones Act, so-called, the shipping act approved June 5, 1920: 


Sec. 24. That all mails of the United States shipped or carried on 
vessels shall, if practicable, be shipped or carried on American-built 
yessels documented under the laws of the United States. No con- 
tract hereafter made with the Postmaster General for carrying mails 
on vessels- so built and documented shall be assigned or sublet, and 
no mails covered by such contract shall be carried on any vessel not 
so built and documented. No money shall be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States on or in relation to any such contract for carrying 
mails on vessels so built and documented when such contract has 
been assigned or sublet or when mails covered by such contract are 
Invlolation of the terms thereof carried on any yessel not so built 
and documented. The board— 


That means the Shipping Board, under the terms of this 
act— 


and the Postmaster General, in aid of the development of a merchant 
marine adequate to provide for the maintenance and expansion of 
the foreign or coastwise trade of the United States and of a satis- 
factory postal service in connection therewith, shall from time to 
time determine the just and reasonable rate of compensation to be 
paid for such service, and the Postmaster General is hereby au- 
thorized to enter into contracts within the limits of appropriations 
made therefor by Congress to pay for the carrying of such mails 
in such vessels at such rate. Nothing herein shall be affected by 
the act entitled “An act to provide for ocean mail service between 
the United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce,” 
approved March 8, 1891. 7 


So in that section, Mr. President, there is found a specific 
power conferred upon a joint operation; that is, the cooperation 
of the Postmaster General and the Shipping Board, and it is 
interesting to note that the power is conferred by section 24, 
because, turning back to section 7 of the act to which the Sena- 
tor from Florida referred a few moments ago, we read on 
page 5 of the act, as follows: 

The Postmaster General is authorized, notwithstanding the act 
entitled “ An act to provide for ocean mail service between the United 
States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce,” approved March 
8, 1891, to contract for the carrying of the mails over such lines at 
such price as may be agreed upon by the board and the Postmaster 
General, 


But there the Senator from Florida stopped. He should have 
continued immediately after the words Postmaster General,” 
where there is a colon, and then come the words of the act: 

Provided, That preference in the sale or assignment of vessels for 
operation on such steamship lines shall be given to persons who are 
citizens of the United States who have the support, financial and 
otherwise, of the domestic communities primarily interested in such 
lines if the board is satisfied of the ability of such persons who main- 
tain the service desired and proposed to be maintained. 


So that I say, in regard to the statement made by the Senator 
from Florida, that that operation could only take place if and 
when boats were sold by the Shipping Board to a person or 
persons to conduct a line on the distinct assumption that the 
Shipping Board had made an ascertainment of the financial 
ability of the purchaser of those lines to carry on; and in that 
event section 7 would obtain. But this is not an operation 
under section 7, as I shall show in a moment, when I quote 
from the evidence given by the Postmaster General before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 

On the other hand, going back to section 24, the Postmaster 
General has only power, as shown by the distinct terms of 
section 24, to make his contracts in accordance with appropria- 
tions to be made. In other words, he has a general power, 
limited to the appropriation acts of Congress, of vitalizing the 
power which is otherwise dormant in the Postmaster General 
and the board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
right there? 

Mr. BAYARD. I yield. = 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Not only is that the r construction 
of the language itself, but the Senator will recall that a few 
minutes ago the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], who 
offered the amendment, stated that it was the avowed and 
specific purpose of the author of the amendment that it should 
have that effect. 

Mr. BAYARD. I thank the Senator for calling my attention 
to that fact. It seems to me that the very circumstances now 
arising before the Senate in this piece of legislation demon- 
strate the wisdom of the Senator from Wisconsin when he 
insisted upon that amendment, and obtained its passage. 

Now I ask to have inserted in the Recorp from pages 193, 
194, and 195 of the House hearings upon this bill now under 
discussion the several contracts made by the shipping companies 
in question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Contract’ OCEAN MAIL Service 
THE OCHANIC STEAMSHIP co. 


Effective date: May 23, 1926. 

Countries or territory served: From San Francisco, Calif., to Sydney, 
Australia, including service to Honolulu, Hawaii, Pago Pago, Samoa, 
and Sura, Fiji Islands. 

Contract rate; $3 per statute mile. 

Amount due under pound rates: $243,208 (based on weights. of 
mails conveyed on contract trips made during the fiscal year 1926). 

Amount due under contract rate: $326,172 for 14 outward trips 
from San Francisco, 

Date of expiration; June 30, 1928. 

This is the only American steamship line maintaining service to 
Australia with this class of ships, which provide a regular opportunity 
about every three weeks for the dispatch of United States mails for 
Australia and New Zealand. There is strong competition in this 
service by steamship lines of other nations, some of which, at least in 
so far as is known, are aided by Government subsidies. This con- 
tract was therefore made in pursuance of the policy of the Government 
to aid in the establishment and maintenance of an adequate American 
merchant marine, as provided for in the merchant marine act of 1920. 

Note.—This contract supersedes that which was in force with the 
Oceanic Steamship Co., which company was succeeded by The Oceanie 
Steamship Co., May 23, 1926, During the fiscal year 1926 amount 
earned under contract rate by Oceanic Steamship Co., $279,576, by The 
Oceanic Steamship Co., $23,298. 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 


Effective date: April 1, 1926. 

Countries or territory served: From New York, N. T., to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, including service to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 

Contract rate: $3 per statute mile. 

Amount paid under pound rates: $190,074. 

Amount paid under contract rate: $494,748. 

Date of expiration: June 30, 1928. 

This is the only American steamship line maintainisg service to east 
coast points of South America with this class of ships, which provide 
a regular opportunity twice a month for the dispateh of the mails to 
these countries. The competing service is that operated by steamships 
flying foreign flags. This is an important field for American commerce, 
and the maintenance of adequate steamship service and the continuance 
in such service of the present American registry steamships is therc- 
fore important. A contract was accordingly made with the Munson 
Steamship Line pursuant to the policy of the Government to aid in the 
establishment and maintenance of an adequate American merchant 
marine, as provided for in the merchant marine act of 1920. 


EXPORT STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


Effective date; April 1, 1926. 

“Countries or territory served: From New York, N. Y., to Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea ports of Casablanca, Tangiers, Ceuta, Melilla, 
Oran, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Valetta, Alexandria, Jaffra, 
Beirut, Piraeus, Salonica, Constantinople, and Constanza, 

Contract rate: $100,000 per annum. 

Amount paid under pound rates: $9,966. 

Amount paid under contract rate: $100,000. 

Date of expiration: June 30, 1928. 

This service to Mediterranean and Black Sea ports represents a new 
field for American ships and there is encountered strong competition 
by steamship lines of other nations, some of which at least in so far 
as is known are aided by government subsidies. This contract was 
therefore made in further pursuance of the policy of the Government 
to aid in the establishment and maintenance of an adequate American 
merchant marine as provided for in the merchant marine act of 1920. 
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AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE 

Effective date: July 1, 1926. 

Countries or territory served: From New York, N. Y., to Cape Town, 
South Africa, and ports on the East Coast of Africa at which the 
steamers may call. 

Contract rate: $5,000 per voyage. 

Amount paid under pound rates: $16,100. 

Amount paid under contract rate: $60,000. 

Date of expiration: June 30, 1927. 

This is the only American steamship line maintaining service to coun- 
tries of the south and east coasts of Africa with this class of ships, 
which provide a regular opportunity once a month for the dispatch of 
the mails to these countries. The competing service is that operated 
by steamships flying foreign flags. This is an important field for Amer- 
ican commerce, and the maintenance of adequate steamship service 
and the continuance in such service of the present American registry 
steamships is therefore important. A contract was accordingly made 
with the American South African Line pursuant to the policy of the 
Government to aid in the establishment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate American merchant marine, as provided for in the merchant 
marine act of 1920. J 

DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


Effective date: July 1, 1926. 

Countries or territory served: From San Francisco or any port on 
the west coast of North America at which the vessels may call, includ- 
ing the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, to Singapore, Straits Settie- 
ments, and any ports at which the vessels may call. 

Contract rate: $2 per statute mile, based on the shortest practicable 
route between San Francisco and Singapore, 

Amount paid under pound rates: $64,025. 

Amount paid under contract rate: $406,416. 

Date of expiration: June 30, 1927. 

This is the only American steamship line which has undertaken a 
round-the-world service via oriental ports, thence through the Mediter- 
ranean, returning to New York, the itinerary being continued thence 
via the Canal Zone to San Francisco, the port of original departure. 
This line carries United States mails from San Francisco to the Orient 
and from New York for Cuba, the Canal Zone, and Central and South 
American countries, It likewise has succeeded in making arrangements 
with certain foreign countries on its route through the Mediterranean 
for the conveyance of mails from said countries for the United States. 

This is a new undertaking and is the only American steamship line 
sailing as far as Singapore in the Orient, and pursuant to the policy of 
the Government to aid in the establishment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate American merchant marine, as provided for in the merchant 
marine act of 1920, a contract has been made with this line for service 
from San Francisco to Singapore via oriental ports. 

GRACE STEAMSHIP co. 


Effective date: October 14, 1926. 

Countries or territories served: From New York, N. T., or other ports 
of the United States, including the Panama Canal, at which the vessels 
may stop, to any port or ports on the west coast of South America. 

Contract rate: $2.25 per statute mile (not exceeding 26 trips per 
year). 

Amount paid under pound rates: $154,584. 

Amount paid under contract rate (estimate): $323,681. 

Date of expiration: June 30, 1927. 

This is the only American steamship line maintaining service to the 
west coast countries of South America with this class of ships, which 
provide a regular opportunity twice a month for the dispatch of the 
mails to these countries. The competing service is that operated by 
steamships flying foreign flags. This is an important field for American 
commerce, and the maintenance of adequate steamship service and the 
continuance in such service of the present American registry steamships 
is therefore important. A contract was accordingly made with the 
Grace Steamship Co., pursuant to the policy of the Government to aid 
in the establishment and maintenance of an adequate American mer- 
chant marine, as provided for in the merchant marine act of 1920. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to 
inguire of the Senator from Delaware how, if at all, the pro- 
vision of the bill which the committee proposes to strike out 
differs in principle from the shipping bill we had under con- 
sideration in 1923. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have not made an examination of that, and 
I can not properly answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was what was generally 
known as the “ship subsidy bill.” - 

Mr. BAYARD. I will say that it is a ship subsidy bill in 
miniature. I did not recognize the bill to which the Senator 


referred from his first reference to it. I will answer the ques- 
tion in this way, that this is a deliberate attempt, in my 
view, on behalf of the present administration, to worm in a 
distinct ship-subsidy operation, as such, under the merchant 
marine measure, and get away with it, and then say to the Con- 
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gress from time to time hereafter, “Oh, you admitted it in 
principle when you made this appropriation.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The answer, then, to the question 
is that there is no difference whatever in principle 

Mr. BAYARD. Not a bit. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Between the proposed bill of 1923, 
generally known as the ship subsidy bill, and the question that 
is now before us. f ; 

Mr. BAYARD. The ship subsidy bill of 1922 was a deliber- 
ate, open, and clear ship-subsidy appropriation. This is a sub- 
terfuge, but it amounts in substance and principle to the same 
thing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
a further remark? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have before me the record of 
the last yote taken on that measure. It apparently did not 
come to a final vote on the question whether the bill should or 
should not pass, but the final vote was a vote to recommit, 
found at page 4840 of the Recorp of February 28, 1923. With 
the permission of the Senator, I should like to put the record 
of that vote into the Recor» at this place. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the .Senator if he will not 
state the names of those who voted to recommit? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. They were as follows: 

Messrs. Ashurst, Bayard, Borah, Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Cul- 
berson, Dial, Fletcher, France, George, Gerry, Glass, Harris, Harrison, 
Heflin, Hitchcock, Jones of New Mexico, Kendrick, King, La Follette, 
McKellar, McNary, Myers, Norris, Overman, Pittman, Robinson, Shep- 
pard, Shields, Smith, Stanley, Swanson, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Walsh of Montana, and Williams, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the record 
vote asked to be printed in the Recorp by the Senator from 
Montana is ordered printed in the RECORD. 

_ The matter referred to is as follows: 

The Vion PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rogtxsox] to recommit the shipping bill, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The reading elerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. At this time I am 
unable te secure a transfer. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Lopes (when his name was called). I announce my general pair 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop]. I am unable 
to obtain a transfer, so I refrain from voting. If allowed to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. SimMons’s name was called), I desire to 
announce that my colleague [Mr. Stuxuoxs! is absent on account of 
illness. He has a general pair with the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ELKINS}. If my colleague were present and permitted to 
vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when Mr, TraAMMeELL’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. TRAMMELL] is unavoidably absent. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. Corr (after having voted in the negative), I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I am unable 
to obtain a transfer, so I withdraw my vote, 

Mr. Curtis. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] is paired with the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Resp] and that the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELxIXS] is paired with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SIMMONS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 48, as follows: 

Yeas—36: Ashurst, Bayard, Borah, Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Cul- 
berson, Dial, Fletcher, France, George, Gerry, Glass, Harris, Harrison, 
Heflin, Hitcheock, Jones of New Mexico, Kendrick, King, La Follette, 
McKellar, McNary, Myers, Norris, Overman, Pittman, Robinson, Shep- 
pard, Shields, Smith, Stanley, Swanson, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh 
of Montana, and Williams. 

Nays—48: Ball, Brandegee, Broussard, Bursum, Calder, Cameron, 
Couzens, Cummins, Curtis, Dillingham, Ernst, Fernald, Frelinghuysen, 
Gooding, Hale, Harreld, Johnson, Jones of Washington, Kellogg, Keyes, 
Ladd, Lenroot, McCormick, McCumber, McKinley, McLean, Moses, New, 
Norbeck, Oddie, Page, Pepper, Phipps, Poindexter, Pomerene, Ransdell, 
Reed of Pennsylvania, Shortridge, Smoot, Spencer, Sterling, Suther- 
land, Townsend, Wadsworth, Warren, Watson, Weller, and Willis. 

Not voting—12: Colt, Edge, Elkins, Lodge, Nelson, Nicholson, Owen, 
Reed of Missouri, Simmons, Stanficid, Trammell, and Underwood. 

So the Senate refused to recommit the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend 
and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


Will the Senator pardon me for 
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Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, again referring to the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Florida [Mr, FLETCHER] I would 
call attention to the testimony taken before the Subcommittee 
of the Senate on Appropriations a day or two ago. Postmaster 
General New was present, and he was giving his reasons why 
he wanted the provision in the bill as it came from the House 
stricken out. I would like to refer for a moment to a short 
part of his testimony: 


Senator BAyarp. Do you not think the record ought to show this: 
Here are companies which buy, from the United States Shipping Board, 
boats for the purpose of operating them, When the Shipping Board 
sell them, they sell them after an examination and ascertainment 
that the companies are able to operate them financially. In that demon- 
stration of ability to operate, were not the running costs and the 
accruing revenue estimated at that time to prove the competency of the 
companies buying them; and was not the question of the mail con- 
tracts taken into account as an element in that proposition? And if 
it was taken into account, the thing that is in my mind is that proper 
account was not given to the possible loss to the line buying from 
the Shipping Board on acount of the smallness of the mail contracts, 

Do I make my point clear? 

Senator MCKELLAR, Yes; I understand, I think that ought to go In. 

Senator Bayan. Apparently, there was some sort of an omission in 
the estimate of the cost of operation which was passed upon by the 
Shipping Board when it sold the boats, Is the Government responsible 
for making up that deficiency when it has already been taken into 
account? 

Postmaster General New. Senator, all that, of course, was & matter 
between the Shipping Board and the purchasers of these lines. 


Let me again stop to refer to section 7 of the act, where 
it distinctly provides that the Postmaster General is authorized, 
potwithstanding the act of March 3, 1891, to contract for the 
carrying of all mails provided that these boats shall have been 
sold to companies which are sitisfactory to the Shipping Board 
in their ability to carry on. Manifestly those lines had not 
been satisfactory to the Shipping Board, so that that phase 
of the situation or what I call the intent of the act is violated 
by this action of the Postmaster General. 

The Postmaster General went on to say: 


The post office had nothing whatever to do with that. 


But section 7 of the Shipping Board act says he has very 
much to do with it. 


It was largely a matter of experiment on the part of the people 
who bought these lines. They did not know, the Shipping Board did 
not know, at just what figure they could be operated by private 
capital. + 


But section 7 of the act distinctly provides that the Shipping 
Board shall know that and that the Postmaster General shall 
know it when he makes his contract under section 7. Further 
he said: 


It was assumed that they could be operated by privately-conducted 
companies for less money than they could be operated by the Sh{pping 
Board. How much less nobody in the world knew. It was a matter 
of guess, and the Shipping Board was very anxious to sell those lines, 
Congress was very anxious that the Shipping Board should sell them, 
that the risk of conducting the business should be taken off the shoul- 
ders of the Government and put upon those of private operators. These 
companies did buy the lines. As they have operated them from time 
to time they have found that there was not as much revenue as they 
had anticipated. 

Senator Bayarp. From all sources? 

Postmaster General New. From all sources, including mail. Then 
they asked the United States Government to do for them just exactly 
what the governments under which their competing lines are operated 
have done for those competitors, and we have done it to a less extent 
than Great Britain, for instance, pays her lines. 

Senator BAYARD. May I ask a question there, sir? 

Postmaster General New. Certainly. 

Senator Bayarp. Did the Government, at any time during the period 
when these boats were run by the Shipping Board, increase their con- 
tracts with the Shipping Board for the transportation of mails because 
the Shipping Board could not, from all sources, make the cost of 
operation? 

Postmaster General New. Mr. White can answer that. 

Mr. Warre. We did not; no, sir, 


The point I am trying to make is that from all the evidence 
and the facts in relation to these several contracts, and taking 
into consideration the terms and meaning of section 7 and the 
terms and meaning of section 24, Postmaster General New was 
not authorized by the spirit or by the intent of that law to 
enter into these contracts as they haye been entered into. 

An interesting thing is, and I refer again to these contracts, 
that some of them—and this shows, with all due respect to the 
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Postmaster General, his carelessness in accepting the advice of 
his advisers—were entered into running to 1928. In other 
words, he has undertaken to commit the Government to the pay- 
ment of sums of money upon those contracts for which appro- 
priations have not been made. Manifestly section 24 forbids 
any such operation as that. A few moments ago in a colloquy I 
suggested to the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] 
that if his contention was true and the full power lay with the 
Postmaster General to make these contracts, he could make 
them for a term of years which would carry for any term of 
years beyond the then appropriation; and Congress would be 
bound to follow up with appropriations to make good the Post- 
master General's contracts. In the first place, it is a most 
dangerous doctrine, The very wording of section 24, as finally 
brought about by the amendment introduced and accepted at the 
hands of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] forefended 
and prevented the very action which is now sought to be 
consummated. 

For instance, one of the contracts, which I have already 
placed in the Recorp, with the Oceanic Steamship Co. is effective 
May 23, 1926. It is very interesting to note that all six of the 
contracts affected by the particular provision which we are 
now discussing run all the way from May 23, 1926, to October 
14, 1926. They are all effective as of those dates in 1926 and 
continue thereafter. It shows that the whole thing, with all 
due respect to the officials concerned, was a deliberate con- 
spiracy to bring about an opportunity, as they saw it, to set 
up a precedent, under the terms of the Shipping Board act, to 
get Congress committed to a subsidy proposition for ships, and 
then turn around thereafter, if they got away with it, and say, 
“You have committed yourselves and from now on this country 
stands for subsidies,” 

Referring now to the Oceanic Steamship Co. contract effective 
May 23, 1926, its date of expiration is June 30, 1928. The 
present power of the present Postmaster General over moneys 
in hand only runs to June 30, 1927, and he has no power to 
make contracts beyond that date. He has some power to make 
contracts for certain specific purposes allowed him by law up 
to June, 1927, within the appropriations heretofore made by 
Congress, but he has no power to bind the Government in con- 
tractual relations beyond June 30, 1927. Yet it appears upon 
the record—and these contracts were put in the record before 
the House committee by one of the subordinates of the Post- 
master General—that he has gone far beyond the law, that he 
has gone even a whole year beyond the law, for whatever that 
sum of money may be under the several contracts. The amount 
is immaterial. He has done that in several cases, The con- 
tracts speak for themselves. 

Certainly in the Oceanic Steamship case and certainly in the 
Munson Steamship ease and the Export Steamship case that is 
true; but in the American-South African Line it ends June 30, 
1927; in the Dollar Line case it ends June 30, 1927; and in the 
Gray Steamship case it ends June 30, 1927, I shall not read at 
large, but I do hope that those who care to read the record, in 
reading these contracts, will notice the tremendous increase 
given to the several steamboat companies, which was never con- 
templated when the act of 1920 was passed; not that they should 
not be paid a reasonable amount or a fair amount for their 
services, but they should not be paid any such sum with an 
intent to make this thing a direct subsidy for their carrying on 
the line as a line, an item of the upkeep of which was their 
returns from carrying the mails. 

An interesting statement was made by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral before the Senate subcommittee, which I think ought to be 
further commented upon. It was put in the Recorp yesterday 
by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. The 
Postmaster General said: 

I came down here to the Senate, and I went and talked with Sen- 
ator Joxxs, of the Committee on Commerce, and the author, or at least 
the sponsor, for the merchant marine act, under authority of which all 
this was done. 


Referring to his yarious consultations with the Shipping 
Board, with the Navy, and with various officials of the Govern- 
ment. 

I did not go before the House Committee on Appropriations; first, 
becanse it never occurred to me that I should have gone there; and 
next, because that committee was not in session; no specific appropria- 
tions were being considered. 


Mr? President, I am not very much impressed with that 
statement. Personally, I like the Postmaster General very 
much indeed. I had the pleasure of knowing him when he 
was a Member of this body. He is the last person in the 
world who should plead ignorance in regard to the procedure 
here on Capitol Hill with reference to appropriation bills. 
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He was a Member of this body for a number of years and he 
knows all about the way in which appropriation bills are first 
taken up in the House for preliminary examination, reported 
to the House itself and passed, and brought over here and 
referred to committees. Why did he have this tenderness about 
going before the House? If there was the slightest thought in 
his mind that anything of this kind was going to occur why 
did he not forefend that opposition by making the explana- 
tion there? Why does the record of the House hearing show 
that his own subordinates put these contracts in evidence? 
Was it without his knowledge or consent? As their superior 
officer he was charged with knowledge of the acts of his subordi- 
nates, yet he undertakes to make us believe here that he did 
not go before the House, he was not called before the House, 
and he did not have knowledge of the hearings. Why, Mr. 
President, if he was really so in earnest about this thing and 
thought he could get it through the House, you, sir, and I, 
know very well the Postmaster General would have gone post 
haste to the House and have gone before the committee and 
insisted upon it. 
Then he goes on to say: 


It was a question of whether the Postmaster General had the right 
under this act to spend money that was already appropriated. 


He does not appear to have taken the matter up with the 
House committee, and he never took it up with the Senate 
committee. He did, however, take it up with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. That is true: but, with great respect 
for the Senator from Washington—and I think the Senator 
gave him an honest and sound opinion as he reads the 
law—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He simply asked me as to my 
opinion as to what his rights were; not as to whether or not 
we would have an appropriation or anything of that kind. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator state whether he was con- 
sulted as to the legality of the move? 2 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He asked me my views with 
reference to it from a legal standpoint. 

Mr. BAYARD. But to only one member of this body did 
he go. He says: 

This was a question of whether the Postmaster General had the 
right under this act to spend money that was already appropriated; 
and the Postmaster General, after consulting all those authorities, and 
on the written representation of the Shipping Board, made these 
contracts, 


I submit, Mr. President, there is nothing shown upon. the 
record or by the facts, in view of section 7 and section 24 of 
the shipping act of 1920, which warranted the Postmaster Gen- 
eral entering into these contracts; but that there is every- 
thing under the two sections to which I have just referred 
compelling much less impelling the Senate to stand for the 
bill as drawn by the House of Representatives and refusing 
the recommendation of the Senate committee proposing to 
strike out the words from line 15 to line 18 on page 59. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware to the fact—and it was a fact which greatly 
impressed me during the little while I was in the committee 
room—that the Postmaster General stated that he had asked 
the Comptroller General for his opinion as to the legality of 
the proceedings and had received his sanction. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator from Virginia mean to 
intimate that the. Members of this body or the members of 
the Cabinet must first go to the Comptroller General and get 
his opinion before we can enact legislation? I do not think so. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no; I did not mean to intimate that; but 
I do mean to say that I have a very high regard for the 
capabilities of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. BAYARD. So bave I. : 

Mr. GLASS. And when the Postmaster General stated in 
committee that the Comptroller General had sanctioned the 
legality or the validity of those contracts I was very much 
impressed by his statement. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will say to the Senator from Virginia that 
I have the greatest admiration for the Comptroller General; 
I think he is a splendid officer, a high-class, honest man; but 
I do not think he is always wisely informed as to contracts. 
This is a contractual operation sought to be brought under 
the terms of the shipping act of 1920, and, with all due respect 
to the Comptroller General, I think he is wrong. 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to ask the Senator from Delaware 
about the statement which has been made here on the floor, 
I think by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss], 
that the contracts for the current year are legal with respect 
to three of these lines, if not to the other three. 
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Mr. BAYARD. I will answer the Senator very frankly that, 
in my own opinion, those contracts are not legal. They may be 
technically legal, but I think they are absolutely contrary to 
the spirit of the act. I do not believe that section 7 was con- 
formed to in making those contracts. I believe that either 
section 7 or section 24 should control, and I do not believe that 
either section 7 or section 24 authorized the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to make those contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a number of Senators who desire 
to be present when a vote is taken on this amendment are 
absent from the Chamber in committees or at luncheon. Under 
those circumstances, I haye been asked to call for a quorum, 
which I now do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst George MeNar: Shortridge 
Bayard Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Bingham Gof Metcalf Smith 
Blease Hale Moses Stanfield 
Borah Harris Neely Steck 
Broussard Harrison Norris Stephens 
Bruce Hawes Oddie Stewart 
Cameron Heflin Overman Swanson 
Capper Howell Pepper Trammell 
Copeland Johnson Phipps Tyson 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Line Underwood 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wadsworth 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Mo, Walsh, Mass. 
Dill ceyes Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont, 
Edge King Robinson, Ind, Warren 
Ferris Lenroot Sackett Watson 

Fess McKellar Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher McLean Sheppard Willis 
Frazier McMaster Shipstead 


Mr. MCMASTER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. NoggecK] is unavoidably absent. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. On page 59, line 17, after the word 
“contracts,” I move to insert the word “ heretofore,” so that 
it will read: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for payments on any contracts heretofore made under the 
authority of section 24 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am inclined to accept that 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not care to debate it if it is to be 
accepted, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. The question now is upon the 
adoption of the amendment as amended. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. MOSES called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and 
yote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Beatron]. Not knowing how he would vote if he were 
present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], who 
is absent. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). Has the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. He is absent, and therefore I withhold 
my vote. If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I desire to announce that my 
colleague [Mr. BRATTON] is necessarily detained on official 
business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I understand that if 
he were present, he would vote as I shall vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER. The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwakps] is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will transfer my general pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GixErr] to the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps], and vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. TONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, pays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Bingham Fletcher Metcalf Shortridge 
Broussard Frazier Moses Stanfield 
capper Hale Peppe Stewart 
per ale e ewar 
Copeland Johnson Phipps Underwood 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Pine Wadsworth 
Curtis Kendrick Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Pa. Warren 
Edge Me Sackett Watson 
Fess McNary hall Willis 
NAYS—31 
Ashurst Harris McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Harrison McMaster Simmons 
Blease liwes Mayfield Smith 
Borah Heflin Neely ‘Trammell 
Bruce Howell Norris Tyson 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Ferris King eed, Mo. Wheeler 
Glass Lenroot Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—24 

Bratton George Harreld Robinson, Ark. 
Caraway Gerry La Follette Robinson, Ind, 

le Gillett Means Smoot 
du Pont Goodin, Norbeck Stephens 
Edwards Gould Nya Swanson 
Ernst Greene Pittman Weller 


So the amendment of the committee as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, I desire to give notice that 
J shall ask for a separate vote on this amendment in the 
Senate; and I wish to take this opportunity to say that when 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] said that he ac- 
cepted the amendment I was misled, not intentionally by him, 
because I do not make any such charge, but I had supposed 
that that amendment meant that the provision would remain in 
the bill as amended. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, my understanding of the effect 
of accepting the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin was exactly as he has stated it; and with this new 
language added by the Senate the whole subject now goes to 
conference. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; now the language goes out. If my 
amendment had been accepted, the only matter that would have 
gone to conference would have been the word “heretofore,” 
which is a very different thing. But, Mr. President, in view of 
this, I do feel that I ought to make a statement as to the effect 
of this amendment and the effect of the Senate action, if the 
Senate action should be finally ratified in conference. 

No man in the Senate has a higher regard than myself for 
the Postmaster General. I am certain that he would not 
knowingly do anything that, in his judgment, violated the law; 
but I am just as clear that in making the contracts here in 
question he has violated the law as I am that I am standing 
on this floor—doing so, no doubt, because of legal advice which 
he secured, he not being a lawyer. But I think the Senate 
should understand that if the action that it has now taken shall 
be finally carried into the law, thereby giving its consent to 
the construction given to the merchant marine act, unlimited 
subsidies to American vessels can be created hereafter as a 
permanent policy of the Congress of the United States: that 
contracts can be made, and all Congress can do is to appropriate 
the money to pay for them. 

I wonder if the Senators who voted “ yea upon the amend- 
ment which has just been adopted realized the fact that in 
voting “yea” they were voting, in effect, for the right of an 
administrative officer of this Government to grant permanent 
subsidies, unlimited in amount practically, to American ship- 
ping engaged in foreign trade. 

I want to call attention to the language of the merchant 
marine act, It reads, with regard to this right of the Post- 
master General to make contracts; 

The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to enter into contracts 


within the limits of appropriations made therefor by Congress to pay 
for the carrying of such mails in such vessels at such rate. 


Is there any Senator on this floor who does not construe 
that as giving the right only to make a contract after the 
appropriation is made, and within the limits of the appro- 
priation thus made? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 
from Wisconsin did not pay continuous attention to what I 
said with reference to this item as we have been discussing 
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it. I very carefully segregated the six contracts into two 
classes, one of which I deemed to have been wholly within the 
rights and powers of the Postmaster General, because that 
contract was made within the limits of the appropriation, and 
was made during the life of the appropriation, 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. I have been seeking vainly from various 
Senators who have been discussing this item and leading the 
opposition to it to find what remedy there could be with 
reference to the other three contracts, which expire on the 
30th of June, 1928. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
took the broad ground of the good faith of the contracting 
agency of the Government. I have felt, though I have not 
expressed it here, that the remedy might be in abrogating 
those contracts and making new ones for the fiscal term during 
which this contract would be operative. There is no difference 
of opinion whatever between the Senator from Wisconsin and 
me as to the two types of contract which have been laid before 
us. Three of them I hold to be absolutely correct, and regard- 
ing three of them I have great skepticism. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad, indeed, to have the state- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. With reference to my view, I tried to make 
it clear, but I seem to have failed; and some of my colleagues 
think that I spoke one way and yoted another. 

As a matter of fact, my whole purpose has been to vote an 
appropriation which would confirm and conform to a contract 
made by the Postmaster General under authorization of the 
merchant-marine statute. 

I have understood since the debate has progressed, just as the 
Senator from New Hampshire says, that a part of these con- 
tracts were technically legal, and a part of them were tech- 
nically illegal. That being so, I wanted to vote to confirm 
those that were legal, and against the confirmation of those that 
were not legal; and I supposed I was doing that when I voted 
= the amendment as amended by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. MOSES. That is exactly what I thought in accepting 
the amendment—that we had cured the difficulty, and that 
the whole matter would go to conference, and that we could 
thrash it out with the House as to their view with reference 
to all of these contracts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senate had then re- 
jected the committee amendment, the amendment I made hav- 
ing been accepted, it would have cured the entire matter; but 
the Senate now has voted to strike out all of the House lan- 
guage, which leaves no restriction whatever upon the depart- 
ment in making these contracts in the future. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, sitting between two members of the committee, one 
the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and the other a member of the general committee, understood 
the proposition was made to insert the word “heretofore” 
between the words “contracts” and “made”; that that was 
unanimously accepted, and that we were voting upon the four 
lines including the amendment which was offered. If the Sena- 
tor is taking a different ground, and had a different purpose, 
I would be glad to haye him explain, because that is the way 
I understood the situation, and that is why I did not resist 
when he asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the accepting of my amend- 
ment inserting the word “heretofore” meant nothing if the 
whole language was to be stricken out, including the amend- 
ment I offered. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say further that I believe that a 
great portion of those in this body who voted in the affirmative 
voted to retain this language as the Senate had passed upon 
it when we were considering it the first time. It seems to me 
that if the situation is different, it is time for us to have an 
explanation by the Senator that he intended to kill the whole 
matter by putting one word in, rather than to help it, if that 
was his intention. I do not say that it was, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desired to have the House 
language remain with the word “heretofore” inserted, which 
would haye made the provision granting authority of the Post- 
master General comply with the merchant marine act, leaving 
him full authority to make contracts. 

Mr. MOSES. And the provision as to the time would be the 
only thing which would go to conference. 

Mr. LENROOT, The word “heretofore.” That being done, 
the committee amendment should not have prevailed. The com- 
mittee amendment should have been rejected. 
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Mr. MOSES. My understanding was that we were accom- 
plishing exactly what the Senator says. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have not accomplished it, because now 
the entire matter is out, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
which leaves the Postmaster General the right to make con- 
tracts without any kind of restriction in the future. In effect, 
it ratifies the illegal contracts that have heretofore been made. 
That could very easily have been remedied if, after the accept- 
ance of my amendment, the Senate had permitted the House 
language to stand, with the amendments made. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin would not have gone to conference. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would have been the only thing to go 
to conference. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator, if so much damage has 
been done, whether he can not offer the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have given notice, but I thought it only 
fair that I should say further what the situation was, and 
if there had been misunderstanding, I would be glad if there 
could be a reconsideration of the vote and another vote had 
upon the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to suggest to the 
Senator that as I understand the position of the chairman of 
the committee, it was mine, and that he is perfectly willing 
to move for a reconsideration and have it adopted as the 
Senator understood, and as I think it was generally under- 
stood. I move to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, I have no objection to that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment to strike out the proviso on page 59, as 
amended. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Secret Serv- 
ice,” on page 28, line 12, after the word “court,” to strike out 
“of” and insert “or,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That no part of this amount be used in defraying the 
expenses of any person subpeenaed by the United States courts to 
attend any trial before a United States court or preliminary examina- 
tion before any United States commissioner, which expenses shall be 
paid from the appropriation for “Fees of witnesses, United States 
courts.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
PROTEST AGAINST THE ACQUITTAL OF DOHENY AND FALL 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I had hoped that the pending 
measure would have been passed and out of the way before 
this time. I do not want this day to pass without saying a 
word about a farcical trial and miscarriage of justice that 
has taken place in the city of Washington. I feel that the 
people of the Nation, the law-abiding citizens, the honest men 
and women, the country-loving and God-fearing people of the 
Nation, are entitled to have some one here say that justice has 
been thrown to the four winds and two big criminals set free— 
in the face of the law and the evidence right here in the 
Capital of the Nation. 

The newspapers give us the astounding and shocking news 
this morning that the arch conspirators, Doheny and Fall, 
haye been acquitted and that the jurors sang merrily in the 
jury, room early last evening. Mr. President, I have read the 
gruesome story of Nero of despised memory fiddling while 
Rome burned. This is the first time I ever heard of jurors, 
solemnly charged with a grave and responsible duty, going 
merrily and light-heartedly about the consideration of a case 
the outcome of which meant so much to the present and future 
well-being of their country. 

Mr. President, the testimony before the Senate committee 
and the testimony in this court show conclusively that Doheny 
conspired with Fall to obtain the Nation's oil reserves. They 
had been set aside by a Republican President, Mr. Roosevelt, 
to be used some day in the national defense, maybe in an hour 
of the Nation's peril. And then these oil reserves were kept in- 
tact and faithfully preserved by President Wilson and turned 
over to the Republican administration, Mr. Harding then being 
President, and this man Doheny, oil king of the West, con- 
spired with a member of the Republican Cabinet, one Alfred 
B. Fall, and bought outright his consent and connivance to 
barter these oil reserves of the Nation. The story of the black 
satchel in which Fall lugged to Three Rivers, N. Mex., $100,000 
in cash, is known to every law-abiding citizen in the Nation, 
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and he and the story of his infamy have become a stench in 
the nostrils of decency. 

Mr. President, I do not know the judge before whom this 
case was tried. He may be a very clever gentleman, but he 
Was appointed by President Harding, and President Harding's 
administration has been assailed on this floor and in every 
nook and corner of the Nation in connection with this oil 
scandal, In this very case it was brought out in the evidence, 
that President Harding had approved the awful deal in which 
the Nation lost its oil reserves, and strange to say, I repeat, 
the judge who tried the case of Doheny and Fall was himself 
appointed by President Harding. 

Mr. President, this case should not have been tried by him 
under the circumstances. He should have declined to try it. 
Fall was a Member of the Harding Cabinet; and Doheny, the 
close friend and financial benefactor of this member of the 
Harding Cabinet, was also tried before this judge here in the 
District of Columbia, with a jury selected through the machin- 
ery established by the Harding administration in that court. 
God grant that the Government may not be subjected to another 
such brazen and farcical performance, The United States 
attorney—a very clever gentleman—personally helped to prose- 
cute. He, too, was appointed by Harding. The United States 
marshal, the whole machinery, is the offspring and handiwork 
of the Harding and Coolidge administration. This crime was 
committed in and comes up for trial out of the Harding 
administration. 

Mr. President, I speak thus plainly of this matter now and 
here because I burn with indignation when I think of what 
has just occurred in this case right here in the Capital of the 
Nation. The poor, unfortunate man and woman anywhere in 
the country, the uninfluential citizen in the common walks of 
life—when they violate the law they suffer its pains and pen- 
alties. There are no long delays in bringing them to the bar 
of justice. ! 

But I regret to say that it seems that a rich man can not 
be convicted in courts established by the Harding-Coolidge 
administration. If a man has money, he has the passport to 
his freedom. 

If he has money, he can defy these courts. If he has 
money, he can stay court proceedings and postpone the trial of 
his case, as Doheny and Fall did, until he is ready for trial. 

Mr. President, I am going to make a confession here 

about a conviction that came to me, and I have not given ex- 
pression to it before. As soon as the defendants Doheney 
and Fall announced that they were ready for trial, I could 
not escape the conviction that they knew that a trial would 
result in an acquittal or a mistrial. That is a strong state- 
ment to make, but as God is my judge, and in my place and 
on my responsibility as a Senator, I dare to make it in this 
place. 
I thank God that there is a place in the Republic where the 
representatives of the people can express their opinion and 
make known their convictions without being awed or intimi- 
dated by the fear that the court could punish them for what it 
might call contempt of court, and this place is one of them. 

Mr. President, all law-abiding citizens will hang their heads 
in shame and humiliation as they read about this farcical court 
proceeding in the Capital of the Nation. God help us as the 
trusted representatives of the people to wake up to the dangers 
that threaten our country. Think of it; one of these men, Fall, 
occupied a place in a President's Cabinet. He held a high and 
responsible position in the controlling force of the greatest gov- 
ernment of the globe; and now, after the testimony shows him 
to be guilty of betraying his trust and betraying his country, 
his criminal conduct is condoned and sanctioned by a rollick- 
ing, singing jury in the District of Columbia, here in the Capi- 
tal of the Nation. 

Then, Mr. President, during the months and years that 
Doheny and Fall have had in which to “get ready for trial” 
they decided to say that the reason they stole the oil reserves 
of the Nation was that little Japan was about to attack the 
United States. That was a miserable lie, concocted for a 
thieving and treasonable purpose. Every one of them who 
testified that they thought we were about to be attacked by 
Japan told something that was not true, and they knew that 
it was not true, They did that in an effort to make patriotic 
citizens believe and say, Oh, well, they may have rendered the 
country a timely and patriotic service.” The testimony shows 
that Doheny’s patriotism had reached the boiling point. 

He stated on cross-examination that he thought he could 
make $100,000,000 on the deal. That was the measure and 
price of his patriotism, and what Fall got out of it was the 
measure and price of his patriotism—a matter of barter sold 
like a hog in the market place. It was despicable, mean, low, 
thieving, and yet these thieves and criminals are laughing in 
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their sleeves to-day about how they made the instrumentalities 
of a court in the Capital condone their crime. 

The papers have been full of this trial, and the jury got the 
case on yesterday, and the judge did a strange thing when he 
charged them, a very strange thing. I will read what the 
Times, one of the Washington papers, said about the judge's 
charge to the jury in the Doheny-Fall case: 


Justice Hoehling in his charge warned the 12 men not to ask the 
court for any, particular piece of evidence. He said the case had been 
presented in its entirety and that they should make up their minds on 
the: face of evidence as they had already heard it. 


That is the first time, so far as I know, in the history of 
American jurisprudence that a judge ever forestalled a jury 
in the outset and told them not to come back and ask for light 
or instructions on any particular phase of the testimony. In 
the humblest courts of the Nation, from the justice of the 
peace to the highest court in the country, the jury has the 
right, which no judge should deny, to come out of the jury 
room and walk up to the judge on the bench and say, “If your 
honor please, we are not clear on this particular hase of the 
case. The jurors do not agree as to what you said on this 
point. We would like for you to tell us just. what you did 
say touching this particular phase of the case.” But here the 
judge closed the door on that. He tells the jury, according 
to the newspaper, before the case is finally submitted to the 
jury that he is through with it, that they are to take it, with 
all the confusional complications that the shrewdest and ablest 
lawyers in the Nation can throw into it, and says, in effect, to 
them, Tou stay in there and handle it the best you can. I 
am through with it. Do not come back to me for instructions.” 

Oh, Mr. President, so many related cases of national crime 
and scandal come back to me at this time it is hard to confine 
myself strictly to a discussion of this particular case. I want 
to refer for a moment to what happened over in New York 
when Harry Daugherty, another one of the arch criminals and 
Cabinet members of a former Republican administration, who 
had Jess Smith as his man Friday, the go-between for himself 
and the blind-tigers, the bootleggers of the Nation, and who 
was murdered in Daugherty’s apartment, was placed on trial, 
I said on this floor before and I repeat that Jess Smith never 
killed himself. He was shot back of the ear and there was no 
powder burn on his hair. I was told this year by a very 
reliable person in Washington that Jess Smith was at a dinner 
a night or two before he was killed, and some one asked him 
at the party why he seemed despondent. He said, sadly, “It 
is all up with me. They are going to get me.” In two days 
thereafter he was dead, and dead in Daugherty's apartment. 
The man who had the key to the whole situation, the man who 
threatened to make a clean breast of it all, as Jess Smith 
had done, was dead in Daugherty’s apartment. Nobody else 
knew what he knew and with him dead there was nobody to 
tell the story—so Jess Smith was murdered. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to ask my good friend if he will 
not let the further making of his speech go over a little while 
and give us about five minutes to finish the appropriation bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will finish inside of 10 minutes, I will say 
to my good friend from Wyoming. I just wanted to say some- 
thing on this yery important subject before the day went by. 
1 have waited until this time, hoping the bill would be out of 
the way. I will help the distinguished Senator to get his bill 
through in a little while. 

When Daugherty went over to New York to be tried he was 
tried by a district attorney appointed out of this same Republi- 
can régime, and he was tried before a judge who was appointed 
by Chief Justice Taft while he was President. Chief Justice 
Taft, a clever and able jurist, was appointed to his office by 
President Harding. So that all through this case we can con- 
nect up the political influences that might have had their 
weight. I do not charge that these influences were invoked 
or used; I am just giving the inside facts about the situation 
as I know it. I know in my State if a juror is related by blood 
or marriage to any of the parties to a suit, or if he has a fixed 
opinion, or if there is any circumstance that would influence 
h”; judgment, he is excused and told to stand aside. 

Strange to say, Mr. President, nobody connected with this 
case seemed to ask a question about the connection of this 
judge and the other court officials who were to try this man 
Fall for a crime committed in the administration out of which 
they came and to which they owed their official existence. 

When Daugherty announced that he was ready for trial over 
in New York I said, “They will make a mistrial or acquit him.” 
He never would have gone to trial unless and until he knew 
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that somebody on the jury would stay there until doomsday and 
make a mistrial or acquit him, and that is what happened over 
there. My God, have we reached the point where criminals in 
high places can not be convicted in the courts of our country? 
Have we reached the point where men with millions can spit 
upon our statutes and laugh at our courts? I do not believe 
that we have in a general way, and God forbid that we shall 
ever reach it. I have heard people here in Washington while 
this Doheny and Fall trial was going on say, They will be 
acquitted.” I said, “Do you think the evidence warrants an 
acquital?” “Oh, no,” they said; “I think they onght to be 
convicted. I think they are both guilty, but they are not going 
to be conyicted, because Doheny is a millionaire and he is back 
of Fall with his money.” 

Doheny contributed large sums to the campaign fund of 
the Republican Party in both presidential campaigns. He 
quit the Democratic Party and went over and associated himself 
with the leaders—the present-day leaders—of the Republican 
party where he could carry on and get what he wanted from 
the Government. He has gone over to the Republicans, and 
he and Albert Fall have committed one of the most heinous and 
diabolical crimes ever committed against the country. And, 
Mr. President, I say, with a great deal of humiliation, that I 
do not know of a single arm of the administration that was 
exerted to bring about the conviction and punishment of these 
two criminals. I say regretfully and with a sad heart that 
not a single governmental instrumentality that I have been 
able to discern has been wielded to bring about the conviction 
and punishment of these two criminals. They have gone free. 
There has been a little indication in the press every now and 
then to the effect that Fall seemed to know what was going 
to happen. They have told how he sat back and did not seem 
to be disturbed or worried in the least. The paper this morning 
said that after the judge’s charge had been made he expressed 
gratification that a clear and fearless statement of the case 
had been made to his, Fall's, countrymen. And he made that 
statement “before” the jury had formally decided in his favor. 
His countrymen! Mr. President, there are millions of his 
countrymen who would not object to seeing him adorned with 
a yellow necktie in the form of a grass rope. If an American 
soldier in charge of the oil reserves of the Nation had done 
what he has done he would have been court-martialed and shot. 

Mr. President and Senators, we must erect and stubbornly 
uphold one standard of law and order. We can not have one 
code of conduct for the rich and another code of conduct for 
the poor, We can not bring the offending poor man and poor 
woman in and punish them and turn right around and 
suspend or set aside the law and let these big, rich criminals 
go free. Such a course would be cowardly, and it would be 
detrimental to the country. It would make Bolsheviks and 
anarchists. The winking at and the shielding of big, rich 
criminals here in Washington has started the greatest crime 
wave that ever swept the country. I challenge any Senator, 
or anyone outside of the Senate, to tell me of a time in the 
history of the Government when we could pick up a daily 
paper every day in the year and read of so many crimes. Has 
anyone ever before read of so many law violations—snatching 
women’s purses, holding up somebody and taking money from 
them on the highway, going into stores and robbing the clerks, 
going into banks and robbing the bankers, holding up people on 
the highways and robbing them—not only robbing them, but 
murdering them? Never in the history of our country has it 
been so bad. The greatest crime wave in the history of our 
country is on us now, and all criminals will be emboldened and 
encouraged when they read that the biggest criminals of the 
Nation here at the Capital have gone ont of the courthouse 
with a verdict of approval on their backs and with the court 
smiling his approval. 

I judge so from the expressions that Mr. Fall is quoted as 
having made. He was highly pleased with the charge of the 
judge. I wish I could have charged that jury! [Laughter.] 
He would not have been pleased with my charge, because I 
know that he is a criminal and that he is guilty and he onght 
to have been convicted. I read the testimony before the Senate 
committee. I repeat, he is a criminal and he is guilty. He is 
guilty from his own statements, He is guilty on the testimony 
of Denby. He is guilty from all the testimony. When he 
comes up and says that he is satisfied with the judge's charge to 
the jury, God help the judge and God help the country over 
which the judge presides. We can not have respect for law 
and order if we sit silent and indorse such doings as that. 
The little fellow inclined to commit crime says, “I see where 
they stole two or three hundred million dollars’ worth of oil 
from the Government. They didn’t no anything to them. Why 
shouldn’t I hold this fellow up and take fifty or a hundred 
dollars from him? They are doing it in Washington, the 
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Capital of the Nation, and nobody is saying anything about it. 
They are letting them get away with it and go free up there.” 

Mr. President, the patriotic people of this country must be 
aroused. They must be informed as to the real dangers that 
threaten our free institutions. If the Nation is to be saved 
from the dangers that threaten it there must be a political 
revolution in this country, and all those who countenance 
graft and thievery and murder must be whipped and driven 
from power. A new order of things must come in our country. 
The enemies of our country have now gone polluting and 
poisoning the ballot and debauching the yoter who wields the 
power that must save the life of the Nation and keep it in a 
healthful condition. And now, Mr. President, they have invaded 
the jury box. When they tamper with the ballot box, this ark 
of the covenant in our civic affairs, and then when they tamper 
with the jury box, the citizens hope and refuge for simple 
justice—when they pollute and corrupt those two sacred agencies 
of our Government, then the downfall of the Republic is near. 

That is what we have in the Nation now. The very morn- 
ing following the announcement of the verdict of acquittal of 
those two crooks and criminals, the Republican governor of 
Illinois, who is himself still under some suspicion and investi- 
gation, has appointed a man as a Senator of the United States 
who the testimony has already branded and convicted as a 
political corruptionist. 

So with Fall and Doheny going free by the verdict of a 
rollicking and singing jury in the District of Columbia, and 
Frank Smith, of Illinois, coming down to the Capitol, God 
help the Senators in this body to wake up, and may they do 
their part in waking up the people of the Nation. 

I want to read just here a line from some author whose 
name I do not now recall. This quotation was given to me 
by my brother, Judge John T. Heflin, of Roanoke, Ala, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, before the Senator 
concludes, I would like to have him give us his view regarding 
the officers of the Navy who testified to their conniving at the 
making of these secret contracts and who clearly violated their 
duty in so doing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri called my attention to that. I do not intend to dis- 

„ cuss this matter at length, as I promised the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. The Senator from Missouri, who 
has rendered the country such signal service in exposing the 
corruptionists who are seeking to buy seats in this body as 
they buy seats on the stock exchange, has asked me a serious 
question, and I am glad he did so. 

As far as Admiral Robison is concerned I put him in the 
same class with Doheny and Fall. I think he is just as guilty 
as they are. I think he betrayed his trust and if there is 
any way to take him off the payroll of the Government—he is 
retired, as I understand it—I will vote to take him off, because 
I believe that he was a party to the conspiracy. I believe that 
he helped to frame the whole thing. He has testified here to 
help acquit these men. They are all three in the same boat. 
It is all a very nauseating, disgraceful, and damnable crime, 
and the Admiral belongs with the other two. 

I am going to discuss this matter from time to time during 
this session and the next session of the Senate because I hope 
by constantly calling the attention of the people of the country 
to it we will wake them up to a full realization of the dangers 
that threaten us. I believe that back in the States there are 
good men and women enough to overthrow this situation and 
not rest until those responsible for it are driven out from every 
nook and corner of the country, and especially from the capital 
of the Nation. God help the American people in this hour of 
their shame and humiliation to wake up to their full duty and 
responsibility in this dreadful hour, 

Entertaining talk was indulged in and fascinating fairy tales 
were told by the able attorneys who represented those who 
have walked away with their freedom; nice little legends and 
stories were woven in of the childhood acts of Fall. They even 
compared him to Lincoln. 

If Lincoln shall ever hear of that, if he can curse, from the 
parapets of the sky he will put a curse on the man who ever 
even associated Fall’s name with his name. Let me read the 
quotation that I spoke about awhile ago, the one my brother 
gave me: 


It is the policy of the law to recognize and deal with facts, not 
fiction. For fiction entices and deceives, and scattered o'er its fragrant 
leaves lie poisoned dews. 


Mr. President, the poison dew was spread here. I do not 
know but the singing was a signal. I remember when Hyde 
and Holmes betrayed the farmers of the country and betrayed 
their trust in the Agricultural Department, Twenty-two years 
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ago a cotton gambler in New York hired them to add 250,000 
bales of cotton to the estimate of the cotton crop. He said: 
“How will we know that you are going to do it?“ Hyde and 
Holmes said, “One of us will come to a big window in the 
building at 9 o’clock in the morning and we will raise a hand 
like that [illustrating] and rest it against a certain window 
glass. If that hand goes up, you may know we are going to 
add the 250,000 bales to the estimate; if it does not, you may 
know we are not going to add it.” So they watched. The 
Government report was to be given to the public at 10.30 o'clock 
in the morning. So at 9 o'clock in the morning up went the 
hand at the window in the Agricultural Department. The wires 
to New York immediately got busy telling what was going to 
happen and they commenced to sell their contracts and beat 
down the price of cotton. When the announcement was made 
the price of cotton broke from $5 to $7.50 a bale, as I remember, 
and they cleaned up hundreds and thousands of dollars. They 
pels ee Government. officials, Hyde and Holmes, $40,000 apiece, 
eve. 

Now I have been wondering since this singing commenced 
so early in the Fall and Doheny jury box if somebody had an 
understanding with somebody and said, “ Let us know how it 
looks; you can not say anything from the window, but you can 
sing “ Way Down on the Swanee River,” or “ Bye-bye, Black- 
bird,” which meant We are going to acquit Fall and Doheny.” 

Oh, Mr. President, when the singing started I imagine that 
somebody outside rejoiced with ghoulish glee and said, “ They 
are going to acquit you; it is all right; they are singing the 
song that they agreed to sing“; and it was not the Lord's song, 
ether in a strange land. 

That song was a peculiar song and one perhaps agreed upon 
by somebody who was to sit as a juror in that solemn sanctum 
of justice and undertake to whitewash and set free two of 
the vilest criminals that ever disgraced with their presence the 
Capital of the Nation. 

Mr. President, this country is face to face with the issue as 
to whether or not right principles, right and justice, and good 
morals are to control this country and its destiny, or whether 
corruption and thieves and criminals are to shape its destiny. 
We are face to face with the question whether the appeal to the 
judgment and consciences of patriotic men and women is to 
decide the destiny of this Government at the polls or whether 
the lavish and corrupt use of money at the polls is to be the 
controlling force. ` 

I promised my good friend, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr.. 
Warren], a Republican, who is one of the most industrious 
Senators in this body, to speak but briefly, and I do not want 
to burden him or weary him by delaying the passage of the 
appropriation bills which he must handle in the Senate as 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and I am going to 
close now with this appropriate quotation from Shakespeare's 
King Lear: 

Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear: 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pygmy’s straw does pierce it. 


Shame on those who brought this Fall and Doheny case to 
a miserable close; shame on those who forgot their oaths of 
allegiance to their country; and shame on those who have for- 
gotten and who have betrayed their country. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, it is very natural for people 
to follow precedents, Very likely this jury read in the news- 
papers that a man by the name of English resigned and that 
a great jury, a great deliberative body, accepted his resigna- 
tion as sufficient; and if they did, probably they then remem- 
bered that Mr. Fall, too, had resigned. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14557) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, If 
there be no further amendments to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Pennsylyania desires to offer an amendment to the bill. 
However, he is not present, so we may proceed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I was called from the Chamber at the appropriate time for 
offering amendments when the bill was in the Senate. I ask 


unanimous consent to offer at this time an amendment on line 
10, page 29, inserting after the word “officers” the words 
“ scientific personnel.” 

The purpose of the amendment is to meet a ruling of the 
Comptroller General which bars the personnel of the Public 
Health Service from receiving travel allowances for the cost of 
moving their baggage when ordered to different stations, 
although that is allowed, under the wording of the act, to 
every other expert or engineer in the other bureaus of the 


y. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will not take 
any longer in discussing the matter, I shall be glad to accept 
the amendment. It will go to conference, of course. The 
amendment should prevail, because, on account of findings—and 
I think justly under the law—of Comptroller General McCarl, 
the employees in certain lines are entirely deprived of the 
privilege accorded to others unless they are specified in ap- 
propriation bills; so I wish to accept the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I supposed that perhaps the 
other Members of the Senate might be interested, and that was 
why I explained the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if there is any limitation upon the amount 
of freight or baggage or personal belongings or furniture that 
may be carried from place to place by such persons? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is all strictly limited in 
the same manner that it is in the Army Regulations. The num- 
ber of pounds they may take is limited. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? His amendment would apply only 
to this one fiscal year; would it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct; but if the word- 
ing is put in this year’s appropriation bill, I presume it will 
be carried along. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only for 
a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I inquire if the bill has 


passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has not been passed. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I should like to ask the Senator from 
58 z he will permit the bill to pass before he addresses the 

enate i 

Mr, KING. I was just going to make a motion with reference 
to. the bill. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe that the motion which I 
am about to make will receive, I am sure, but little considera- 
tion. I will make it, however, for the purpose of challenging 

attention to the enormous appropriations that are being made 
during this session of Congress. 

This bill as it came from the House carried $890,854,248; 
the Senate has added $3,169,130; so that the bill as it is now 
before us calls for the expenditure of the stupendous sum of 
$894,023,378. 

It is pertinent to remark that the Budget Bureau—and that 
includes, of course, the President of the United States—not- 
withstanding the loud claims of economy upon the part of the 
President, recommended $897,292,528 to be appropriated for the 
services covered by this bill. I digress here to remark, Mr. 
President, that the Budget Bureau, including the President of 
the United States, during the past three or four years have 
consistently recommended appropriations in excess of those 


which finally were provided by the Congress of the United 


States. The President of the United States, therefore, is not 
entitled to any credit for economy, if there has been any econ- 
omy, because if his recommendations had been followed by the 
Congress the appropriations during the past three or four years 
would haye exceeded those actually made by between $300,- 
000,000 and $400,000,000. 

Our Republican friends, or rather the administration and the 
organs of the administration, have in a very adroit and in- 
triguing way represented to the American people that Mr. 
Coolidge was the apostle of economy. I deny that; I deny that 
Mr. Coolidge or his associates in the Budget Bureau or the ad- 
ministration itself have practiced economy or have recom- 
mended economical measures; but, upon the contrary, I charge 
that the administration has been guilty of gross extravagance 
in nearly every department of the Government. So we find the 
President and the Budget recommending an appropriation for 
the two services covered by this bill of more than $3,000,000 
in excess of the amount which is carried in the bill as it is 
about to pass the Senate, 
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Moreover, Mr. President, we find that this bill exceeds the 
appropriation for the same services for 1927; that is, for the 
present fiscal year, by $5,363,024.37; and we ean be reason- 
ably sure that before the next Session of Congress shall adjourn 
we will be asked to meet a deficit of perhaps millions or tens of 
millions of dollars. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that we are not economical in the 
administration of the affairs of the Government. The fever is 
beginning to rise; the expenses of the Government, if the Re- 
publicans shall be continued in power, will gradually increase; 
the personnel of the Government will be multiplied, and the 
people of this country, instead of being freed from the heavy 
burdens of taxation, will be subjected to greater burdens in the 
future than they are forced to bear at the present time. 

Now, Mr. President, in order that I may challenge attention 
to this stupendous appropriation, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions that the 
committee shall reduce the bill from the aggregate herein 
carried by $100,000,000, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can speak only of the section 
of the bill which deals with the Post Office Department. It is 
true, as the Senator from Utah has pointed out, that the esti- 
mates are larger than the estimates for the last year, and that 
the amount of money carried by this bill is larger than that 
appropriated for last year, but I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator and of the Senate and of the country to two facts: 

First. The normal increase in business in the Post Office De- 
partment is between 6 and 7 per cent each year, which would 
mean an increase of nearly $50,000,000 in appropriations this 
year if the same ratio were maintained, whereas the increase 
in appropriations this year is only about 2% per cent. 

Second. With reference to the deficiency appropriation which 
may be asked for in connection with the Postal Service, may 
I say that the operations of the Post Office Department in the 
last year, while showing an operating deficit—to wit, a deficit 
as shown by the books of $39,000,000—showed an actual cash 
deficit of only $19,000,000, due to the fact that from practically 
every item of appropriation made for the Post Office Depart- 
ment there was an unexpended balance turned back into the 
Treasury. : 

I differ from the Senator from Utah in one regard in con- 
nection with this practice of the Post Office Department, be- 
cause I believe that every time an appropriation is not expended 
the Postal Service suffers in proportion to the lack of expendi- 
ture. There are branches of the Postal Service for which we 
make appropriations providing for a number of thousands of 
employees, but because of the practice of the department those 
employees are not to be found, and the Postal Service just to 
that extent deteriorates. I do not defend that practice, but 
I ean defend the action of the committee of which I am a 
member and of the Congress also for the manner in which 
they make the appropriations for the Post Office Department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. KN] to recommit the bill. 

Mr. MOSES. With instructions. The motion was “with 
instructions,” was it not? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. With instructions. 

Mr. MOSES. To reduce the appropriations by $10,000,000 ? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The motion was rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


' RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works. on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The pending amendment is on page 2, 
after line 13, to insert certain words relative to the Hackensack 
River, N. J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when we last had this bill 
before us, and this amendment was pending, I was delighted 
to discover that those Senators favoring the bill had reached 
a conclusion that seemed to be unanimous, by which it was 
generally conceded that all improvements contemplated by the 
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bill, regardless of geographical location, should be treated in 
the same way, and that if there were any limitations in one 
part of the country, those same limitations should apply to 
every other part of the country and every other improvement. 

The discussion came about by referring to another amendment 
a couple of pages further on in the bill, in regard to the im- 
provement of the Missouri River, in which it was provided 
by the committee that the House language should be stricken 
out and other language inserted, ending up with a proviso 
which reads as follows: 


Provided, That no expenditures under this item which shall be of 
special benefit to any property owner shall be made save on such 
cooperative basis of contribution toward the cost of the improvement 
as the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem 
equitable. 


As was pointed out in the debate the other day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment, if adopted, nullifies in effect the con- 
templated improvement of the Missouri River. If it should 
occur that some man owning a piece of land along the river 
should refuse to contribute, if asked to do so, his 50-50 for 
the improvement of the river before his land, it would nullify 
the entire thing, and it could not be improved. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] very patriotically 
admitted that these various projects should be treated in the 
Same way, and that he was not asking, and the committee 
were not asking, for anything in reference to Hackensack that 
they would not ask to have applied to anything else. 

Mr. President, I think everybody interested in the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River is delighted to know that those who 
favor other improvements wanted to put them all on the same 
basis; and, not thinking for a moment that anybody was simply 
talking in order to talk, but assuming that they meant all they 
said, it struck me that if we must have that kind of an ap- 
pendage applied to the Missouri River project we ought to 
apply it to Hackensack, in New Jersey, as well; and I antici- 
pate, of course, that when an amendment is offered to tie up 
Hackensack in the same way the Senator from New Jersey 
will acquiesce, and all the other members of the committee 
will immediately acquiesce, and we will continue the love feast 
that was started the other day. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk to the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bixama{ in the chair). 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, after line 17, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Provided That no expenditures under this item which shall be of 
special benefit to any property owner shall be made save on such 
cooperative basis of contribution toward the cost of the improvement 
as the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem equitable. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is the identical language 
that applies to the Missouri River project. 

I am informed by the chairman of the committee that the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], who is 
interested in an amendment that is coming on soon after this, 
is present, and that on account of the condition of his health 
he is not able to remain here. If the chairman of the commit- 
tee desires to ask unanimous consent to lay aside this amend- 
ment and take up the one in which the Senator from North 
Carolina is interested, I shall be glad to yield to him for that 

urpose. 
£ Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator. I desired 
to make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska is aimed at 
this one item of the Hackensack River, may I suggest that 
while I know he does not wish in any way to misquote me, 
he has not presented my viewpoint entirely as I presented it, 
as I think I can make clear. 

I am only too glad to join in unanimous consent to give the 
Senator from North Carolina his opportunity; but I should 
like the unanimous-consent agreement to include a provision 
that following the statement of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina I may be permitted to reply to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I anticipate that the regular order would be, 
when that is disposed of, that I probably would have the 
floor, or, at least, that the Chair probably would recognize me 
if I should be asking for the floor, because I haye not finished 
what I have to say; but certainly I should be willing to yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska will be temporarily 


laid aside, and the Secretary will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, after line 14, it is proposed 
to insert the following words: 


Intracoastal waterway from Beaufort, N. C., to Cape Fear River. 
N. C., in accordance with the report submitted in House Document 
No. 450, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth in said document: Provided, however, That the dimen- 
sions of the channel shall be a depth of 12 feet at mean low water 
and a bottom width of 90 feet, at a total estimated cost of $5,800,000, 
with $150,000 annually for maintenance. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I certainly am greatly dis- 
tressed at feeling it my duty to oppose this amendment, in 
view of the condition of the health of the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Siamons]. If I did not feel it my duty to 
eall attention to these facts, I should gladly join in the effort 
to have the amendment passed upon even without discussion; 
but I do think a principle is involved in this amendment that 
ought not to be acted upon by the Senate without full in- 
formation. 

We have heard much and shall hear much in the discussion 
of this bill about reliance upon the report of the Army engi- 
neers, in whose efficiency and skill and integrity and learning 
we all have confidence. It is proper to say that the action 
contemplated in the committee amendment is not recommended 
by the Board of Engineers, Indeed, their report is quite dif- 
ferent from that which is embodied in the amendment. 

It will be noted that the amendment which the committee 
proposes, and which I opposed in the committee—so I violate 
no propriety in taking this position—says— 


That the dimensions of the channel shall be a depth of 12 feet at 
mean low water and a bottom width of 90 feet, at a total estimated 
cost of $5,800,000, with $150,000 annually for maintenance, 


If we are to adopt in the committee and in the Senate the 
policy of taking up improvements and writing them into bills 
contrary to the judgment of the men who have investigated 
these things, then there is no use having reports from the Board 
of Army Engineers. What do they say in regard to this? I 
hold the report in my hand, and at the close of my remarks I 
will ask that it be inserted in the Recorp. I read just one 
paragraph. On page 4 of the report the board say, speaking 
through General Taylor: 


There is, however, no sufficient evidence that a 12-foot depth Is neces- 
sary at the present time to realize these benefits. While large barges 
requiring this depth operate on the waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort, 
their operations are principally confined to the northern section of that 
waterway. The traffic which continues south as far as Beaufort is 
much more limited and is handled in general by smaller craft. The 
intracoastal waterways to the south of Winyah Bay carry an important 
and paying commerce on project depths of from 4 to 7 feet. The major 
waterways of the Mississippi system haye a project depth of not greater 
than 9 feet, and the same depth has been approved by Congress for the 
proposed intracoastal waterway from the Mississippi River along the 
Louisiana and Texas coasts, where there is a much larger potential 
commerce than on the channel now under consideration. I see no reason 
to doubt that the provision of a channel 8 feet deep would be adequate 
for all present needs of this section. The saving made by adopting 
this channel instead of one 12 feet deep is $2,600,000, a large sum of 
money, which could more profitably be expended on urgent waterway 
improvements in other sections of the country. The provision of an 8- 
foot channel will permit of commercial development which will demon- 
strate clearly whether additional depth is later desirable. If it be 
shown to be desirable, it can at any time be authorized by Congress, 
and there is no reason to believe in this case that subsequent deepening 
would involve a materially greater expense than if the 12-foot depth 
were provided initially. 

I therefore report that it is deemed advisable to provide a waterway 
8 feet deep and 60 feet wide extending along the coast from Beaufort, 
N. C., to the Cape Fear River, cited in general as proposed by the dis- 
trict engineer, 


What is the situation? The engineers have been making sur- 
veys and investigating and studying the probable needs of com- 
merce, and they give as their deliberate opinion the statement 
that an 8-foot waterway is all that is needed, an 8-foot water- 
way 60 feet in width would be sufficient. If and when the com- 
merce develops so as to make a larger channel desirable, it can 
be excavated to a greater depth and a larger width without 
additional expense over that which would be covered by adopt- 
ing the present system. In other words, we are making this 
canal in the hope that commerce will develop, but instead of 
waiting to find out whether there is need for it, the committee 
is proposing to adopt a larger expenditure, considerably larger, 
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because the amount proposed to be appropriated is $5,800,000. 
The amount which the engineers say ought to be appropriated 
is $3,200,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator did not read all of the report. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not want to take the time. I am going 
to have it all inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The division and local engineers did rec- 
ommend a 12-foot channel, 

Mr. WILLIS. What is the fact? The local engineer recom- 
mends it, but the board 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the division engineer recommends it. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is one and the same. But when it comes 
to the board, clear outside of local influences, the Board of 
Army Engineers, which has the means of studying commerce, 
do not recommend it, and General Taylor does not recommend 
it. The people who are in position best to know say that the 
sensible thing to do is to find out whether there is to be any 
commerce here, or whether it is to be at all extensive, and 
they say in the report that this improvement, which they rec- 
ommend, will cost $3,200,000, a saving of $2,600,000. 

What reason can be given, in the face of the report by these 
men who have studied the situation, as to why we should ap- 
propriate $2,600,000 more? There never was any reason given 
in the committee, and I can not conceive of any reason that can 
be given. So it is simply a question as to what policy shall be 
adopted. Are we going to write a river and harbor bill simply 
because somebody wants certain rivers and harbors improved, 
or are we going to proceed in an orderly fashion, and follow the 
recommendations of expert officers who have studied the mat- 
ters? Those are two different systems. l 

As I have said, it is with the greatest regret I refer to this 
matter, because I should like to acccommodate the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina at all times, but particu- 
larly at a time when he is indisposed; but I felt it my duty to 
call attention to this, aud I am offering an amendment to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the engineers. 

I move to amend the committee amendment by striking out in 
line 20 the word “twelve” and inserting the word “eight,” and 
if that amendment shall be favorably acted upon I shall move 
to strike out in line 21 the word “ninety” and insert the word 
“ sixty,” and in line 22 to strike out “$5,800,000” and insert 
“ $3,200,000.” 

I neglected to state, by the way, that the improvement recom- 
mended by the committee would cost $150,000 annually for main- 
tenance, The engineers report that the plan which they favor, 
and which I am suggesting in the amendment, would cost only 
$100,000 annually to maintain. 

So, in brief, if we will follow the report of the men who know 
most about this, we shall save $50,000 per annum indefinitely, 
and shall save in the initial expenditure $2,600,000. 

I ask that the report shall be printed in full, so far as it 
relates to this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM BEAUFORT, N. c., TO CAPE YEAR RIVER, N. c. 


The city of Beaufort, on the east coast of North Carolina, is the 
southern terminus of the intracoastal waterway leading south from 
Norfolk, with a project depth of 12 feet, A shallow-draft waterway 
extends from Beaufort to Jacksonville, N. C., or about one-half the dis- 
tance to the Cape Fear River. The next series of intracoastal water- 
ways to the South begins at Winyah Bay, S. C., and continues south to 
Jacksonville. Request Is now made for an extension of a deeper-draft 
waterway from Beaufort to the Cape Fear. 

There is an available route for such a waterway through the tidal 
marshes behind the sea islands which fringe this section of the coast; 
and several inland routes, utilizing as far as possible the small streams 
of the coastal section which in general drain into the Neuse and 
Cape Fear Rivers. The inland routes present difficulties on account of 
their tortuous character, the necessity of several locks, the probability 
of strong currents at some season in the fresh-water streams which 
would be followed, and, in certain cases, the difficulty of obtaining an 
adequate water supply. Based on his own and previous investigations, 
the district engineer favors the coastal route as more direct and 
economical and more likely to furnish a stable channel, The division 
engineer and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors concur 
with him In considering this route preferable. 

The existing waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort handled in 1925 a 
commerce of 522,000 tons, exclusive of log rafts, which was moved at 
a large saving. Part of this is local and short haul, but a great deal 
pertains to Norfolk and other distributing points. Before the World 
War there was a considerable movement from Norfolk to Beaufort by 
the inland route and thence, without transshipment, to more southern 
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points by the open sea. In 1917 the company engaged in this move- 
ment handled 92,000 tons of freight. The traffic was interrupted by 
the war, when the Government commandeered the company's fleet. 
The district engineer, after a careful economic study, is of the opinion 
that the extension of an adequate waterway to the Cape Fear River 
would result in the development of a large traffic, part of it entirely 
on the waterway, and part, consisting of a joint waterway and ocean 
movement similar to that described above entering the ocean at the 
mouth of the Cape Fear. He estimates in his report of preliminary 


examination an annual commerce, of the latter class, of 300,000 tons, 
with savings of $600,000, and an annual commerce pertaining exclu- 
sively to the inland route of 618,000 tons additional, with annual 
savings of $1,342,000. In his report of survey he submits even larger 
estimates of savings. 

Cost estimates for the work are as follows: 


12 by 90 feet 
10 by 80 feet 
8 by 60 feet 5 


These include in each case the cost of beacons, of a bridge where the 
waterway intersects an important highway at the Cape Fear end, and 
of a tidal lock in the connections between Myrtle Sound and the 
Cape Fear River. The latter is made necessary by the difference in 
the water levels at the two ends of n 2-mile cut, which amounts at 
certain stages of normal tide to between 2 and 3 feet and during 
storms to as much as 7 feet. Without a lock such conditions would 
produce destructive velocities through the stretch in question. The 
district engineer considers that even if the 10-foot or the 8-foot channel 
should be selected the lock should be built initially to provide for a 
depth of 12 feet, thus avoiding possible future reconstruction. 

The district engineer favors the project and recommends a 12-foot 
depth throughout. He believes that the waterway should be considered 
as an extension of, and commercially integral with, the existing section 
from Norfolk to Beaufort. We points out that the most important 
part of the commerce on that waterway is carried by large barges, 
of which a typical one draws 914 feet loaded; and that a large pro- 
portion of the potential traffic and savings which, be estimates, would 
involve for their development a channel adequate for this type of barge. 
Allowing for the necessary clearance under the keels, this means a 
depth of 12 feet. He recommends such a channel, at the cost given 
above, subject to the provision by local interests of an adequate right 
of way. ‘The division engineer concurs as to the worthiness of the 
project, but believes that dimensions of 10 by 80 feet would be adequate 
for the present. 

This report has been referred, as required by law, to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited to its 
report herewith. The board concurs with the district and division 
engineers that the provision of the waterway is justified, but gives its 
reasons for feeling that an 8-foot depth is ample. 

After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur in 
the views of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. A 
waterway from Beaufort to the Cape Fear River would give a safe 
passage along a dangerous section of the coast and behind Frying Pan 
Shoals to the large and increasing number of yachts, fishing vessels, 
motor boats, and other small craft which now make use of the existing 
intracoastal waterways to the north and the south. It would reduce 
by about 50 per cent the gap on the southeast coast between the north 
and south ends of the intracoastal system, thus greatly facflitating 
the through movement of small craft, which would have both a shorter 
and a safer run in the open ocean, The avoidance of danger and 
delay to such vessels, the operation of which in the aggregate involves 
thousands of Hyves and an investment of millions of dollars, represents 
an important national benefit. In addition to this there is a likelihood 
of the development of a large freight traffic, partly in lumber from 
the stands and mills between Beaufort and the Cape Fear, and partly 
in ofl, fertilizer, and general merchandise distributed to, from, and 
between such points as Wilmington, Newbern, Beaufort, and Morehead 
City. The probable savings in freight and the benefits involved in 
facilitating and rendering.more safe the movement of small craft of 
all sorts are sufficient to outweigh the cost of providing an adequate 
channel. The project would, moreover, be a step toward the linking 
up of the northern and southern sections of the intraconstal system, 
should this later be found desirable and justifiable. 

There is, however, no sufficient evidence that a 12-foot depth is 
necessary at the present time to realize these benefits. While large 
barges requiring this depth operate on the waterway from Norfolk to 
Beaufort, their operations are principally confined to the northern 
section of that waterway. The traffic which continues south as far 
as Beaufort is much more limited and is handled in general by smaller 
craft. The intracoastal waterways to the south of Winyah Bay carry 
an important and paying commerce on project depths of from 4 to 7 
feet. The major waterways of the Mississippi system have a project 
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depth of not greater than 9 feet, and the same depth-has been approved 
by Congress for the proposed intracoastal waterway from the Missis- 
sippi River along the Louisiana and Texas coasts, where there is a 
much larger potential commerce than on the channel now under con- 
sideration, I see no reason to doubt that the provision of a channel 
8 feet deep would be adequate for all present needs of this section. 
The saving made by adopting this channel instead of one 12 feet deep 
is $2,600,000, a large sum of money, which could more profitably be 
expended on urgent waterway improvements in other sections of the 
country. The provision of an 8-foot channel will permit of commercial 
development which will demonstrate clearly whether additional depth 
is later desirable. If it be shown to be desirable, it can at any time 
be authorized by Congress, and there is no reason to believe in this 
casé that subsequent deepening would involve a materially greater 
expense than if the 12-foot depth were provided initially. 

I therefore report that it is deemed advisable to provide a waterway 
8 fect deep and 60 feet wide extending along the coast from Beaufort, 
N. C., to the Cape Fear River, cited in general as proposed by the 
district engineer, with such modifications in routing as the Chief of 
Engineers may find desirable and economical, and including the pro- 
vision of a tidal lock near the Cape Fear end and a highway bridge in 
its vicinity, at an estimated cost of $3,200,000, with $100,000 annually 
for maintenance, provided that local interests furnish, without cost 
to the United States, a right of way 1,000 feet wide, and give assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
that they will take over the highway bridge on its completion, and 
maintain and operate it in perpetuity. Funds should be made available 
as follows: $950,000 the first year, $900,000 the second year, $500,000 
the third year, $500,000 the fourth year, and $350,000 the fifth year. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to state 
just a word. It is a rule of the committee not to insert in 
these bills the projects that are not recommended by the 
Board of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers. That does 
not mean that we always put in the bill what is recommended 
by the Board of Engineers. There are many projects which 
have been recommended that we have not put in the bill. But 
it has been and is the general rule of the committee not to put 
any projects in the bill that have not the approval of the 
Board of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers. 

I think that is a good rule. I think it is a wise rule, under 
all the circumstances. It has been followed almost uniformly. 
It was not followed, however, in this case. The matter was 
considered carefully by the committee, and with these different 

alternatives that were presented in the report, the majority 
of the committee came to the conclusion that it would be more 
economical in the end to start this project with the idea of 
carrying it to the limit mentioned in the report. They felt 
that eventually Congress would be called upon to construct 
this canal to the maximum depth and width referred to in 
the legislation, and the majority of the committee thought it 
would be better and more economical in the end to haye that 
end in view from the beginning. 

It seems to be conceded in the report that in the construction 
of the lock that would be necessary in connection with this 
canal, the lock should be constructed to such size as to serve 
the highest or the maximum width and depth recommended. 

Taking that into consideration, as I have said, the majority 
of the committee came to the conclusion that in this case it 
was wise to adopt the project with the maximum width. So 
it was recommended by the committee, and while 1 differed in 
personal judgment from the majority of the committee, I take 
the judgment of the majority as reported to the Senate. I 
think there is considerable merit in it. I thought on the whole 
it was wisest for us not to violate that rule, but that is a 
matter for the majority of the committee, and the majority 
of the committee have spoken with regard to this project. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 1 yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The chairman of the committee does not feel 
that in the event commerce should develop so as to warrant a 
deepening and widening of the canal later on, any additional 
expenditure would be required because of the plans that would 
be followed if we follow that which is recommended by the 
board of Army engineers? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I am not an 
engineer; but my observation has been that generally where 
you do a work by piecemeal it costs more than if you take 
it up as a whole. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will recall that General Taylor 
said that he did not think it would cost any more. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With all due respect to General 
Taylor, I think the general observation is that in connection 
with the river and harbor works, as well as in the construc- 
tion of other work, the cheapest way is to handle a project 
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as a whole rather than piecemeal. Of course, it may be true 
that there are some classes of work where it could be done 
just as cheaply, and possibly even more cheaply. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator remember whether any 
estimate was given before the committee as to the time within 
which the waterway would develop so as to require a 12-foot 
depth and a 60-foot width? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There was not anything definite 
with reference to that. 
ane COUZENS. I would like to have some information on 
that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from North 
Carolina, who is especially familiar with the locality, can give 
the Senator information in that respect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Michigan that General Taylor, then Chief of Engineers, 
who was present at the time this matter was acted upon, stated 
that it was probable that within three or four years the canal 
would have to be deepened from 8 to 12 feet. 

We are speaking about this as a canal. It is not a canal; 
it is a part of what we know as the great intracoastal system, 
which was surveyed ky the Government quite a number of 
years ago, a large part of which has already been opened to 
navigation. 

The section of which this project is a link extends from 
Norfolk, Va., to Wilmington, N. C. Already two links of that 
stretch have been practically finished. Those two links ex- 
tend from Norfolk to Beaufort, N. C., a distance of 200 miles. 
They consist of two canals, one at the northern end and the 
other at the southern end, these canals connecting with the 
sound system of northeastern North Carolina. 

The first of these links to be constructed was one from the 
Neuse River to Beaufort, N. C., The canal in that link was 
about 20 miles in length. The balance of it was river and 
sound. There was probably about a third of that that was 
dry cut, the balance of it connecting creeks: That was the 
first link built. 

The depth of this whole section was fixed at that time at 10 
feet, and that first canal was built 10 feet deep, and only 10 
feet deep, according to the general project. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us what 
the width was? 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. The width was 80 feet. When the second 
link was to be cut, the one connecting the waters near Norfolk 
with the waters of Albemarle Sound, N. C., it was decided to 
change the depth from 10 to 12 feet. The Government bought 
the old Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal and paid $500,000 for 
it, in a dilapidated condition. It had a depth of about 9 feet. 
It was decided that that canal should be dug to a depth of 12 
feet, which was done. After that was done Congress decided 
that it was in the interest of navigation and in the interest of 
the intracoastal route that those two canals, which had already 
been authorized, one finished and the other under construc- 
tion, should be of the same depth and width. Congress de- 
cided to increase the depth of the first canal, which was 20 
miles long, from 10 feet to 12 feet, so as to conform it to the 
last canal dug and conform it to the final depth prescribed for 
this intracoastal section from Norfolk to Beaufort, N. C. That 
was done, That work was finished. The original cpst of that 
canal, 10 feet in depth, was $500,000. I was instrumental in 
obtaining the appropriation. I know all about it. That was 
the original cost. That canal had to be deepened 2 feet, 
and the cost of deepening it 2 feet was $397,000, or 80 per 
cent of the total original cost of construction of a depth of 10 
feet. That is the first section. That has been practically 
completed. 

At the time the first appropriation was made there was prac- 
tically no commerce upon this route between Norfolk and 
Beaufort, N. C., and New Bern, N. C. For one or two years 
after the canals were completed there was a very limited com- 
merce, but two or three or four years ago the commerce began 
to develop. General Taylor told the committee that in 1924 
the commerce had grown from 75,000 tons to 600,000 tons. 
He said it was increasing by leaps and bounds. I live at the 
terminus of the route, and I know that there are now three 
separate boat lines preparing to navigate those waters and to 
supply eastern North Carolina in its traffic with the eastern 
cities, such as Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. 

Great warehouses are being constructed there for the dis- 
tribution of the immense commerce that is expected to de- 
velop. It is contemplated that that will be the- distributing 
point for all of northeastern North Carolina, just as Wilming- 
ton will be the distributing point when the waterway is ex- 
tended to that city for all of southeastern North Carolina. 
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With my knowledge of the commerce that is now carried on 
that route I have no doubt in my own mind at all that the 
commerce this year will be at least a million tons. 

From Beaufort, N. C., to Wilmington there is practically no 
commerce. Why? Because they have a water depth of less 
than 5 feet. Five feet is about the greatest depth they have 
‘at any point in the sound. There are shallow sounds from 
Beaufort to Wilmington. There will be dry cuts to be made 
there, and those shallow sounds will be connected with the 
Cape Fear River. The distance from Wilmington to Beaufort 
is 100 miles. That is the section that is to be constructed at 
a cost of $5,800,000, 

Mr. President, I know that it has been a rule of the com- 
mittee to follow the recommendations of the engineers, not 
altogether, but in the main; but it has not been an unbroken 
rule. It has not been a rule that would not yield to reason 
and to fairness. It is something like the Budget. We follow 
the Budget as a rule in Congress, but when the judgment of 
Congress does not agree with the Budget we discard it; and 
g0 the committee did with the engineer’s report in this case; 
and did it in the presence of General Taylor without a word 
of dissent from him when the facts were developed. The 
district engineer, one who lived and had his office at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., was thoroughly familiar with this route in all of its 
details. He lived in that section of the country. His recom- 
mendation was a 12-foot canal. He knew all about.the situa- 
tion. I appeared before the Board of Engineers: Outside of 
the division engineer, who was a member of that board and 
who had recommended a 10-foot depth, I undertake to say 
that the other gentlemen knew nothing about the situation 
except what they learned from the report of those ‘two 
engineers. 

When this matter came before the Commerce Committee 
General Taylor was present and was examined. I examined 
him myself for the purpose of finding out why they had recom- 
mended 8 feet instead of either 10 or 12 feet. He stated to 
the committee that there was a feeling that the bill was rather 
large, that the appropriations being recommended were rather 
heavy, and that it was largely a matter of economy upon which 
they- based their recommendations. He stated that he had 
little doubt that in a few years, as the business developed 
after the canal was finished, it would be found. necessary to 
enlarge the canal so as to conform it to the depth of the 
other canals and waters constituting that section of the inter- 
coastal waterway. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Assuming the recommendation of General 
Taylor and the board was accepted, just what would the local 
district suffer for the time being as a result of that situation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will come to that and tell the Senator 
about it in a few minutes. I asked General Taylor then why 
they did not accept the suggestion of the division engineer and 
make it a 10-foot depth. He said, and I wish to lay stress upon 
this, that they recognized that it would have to be increased in 
depth if the commerce developed in that section as it had on the 
section between Norfolk and Beaufort in a very short time, 
and he gave as a reason for fixing the depth at 8 feet that it 
was because it would be cheaper for the engineering department 
to increase it from a depth of 8 feet to a depth of 12 feet than 
it would be to increase it from a depth of 10 feet to a depth of 
12 feet, the machinery in use by the Government being better 
adapted to a 4-foot cut than it is to a 2-foot cut. That was the 
reason why they rejected the 10-foot depth. He said it was 
because of economy that they rejected the 12-foot depth. They 
adopted the 8-foot depth because it would be more economical 
to increase the depth from 8 to 12 feet than from 10 to 12 feet. 

But, Mr. President, great as is the commerce that is develop- 
ing between Norfolk and Beaufort as the result of the expendi- 
ture of the Government of $6,000,000 upon that section, a com- 
merce which I imagine in a few years will amount to several 
millon tons, the commerce which would be developed from 
Morehead City and Beaufort to Wilmington will be very much 
larger, in my judgment. At Wilmington we strike the great 
Cape Fear River not far from the ocean, a river that extends 
right into the heart of North Carolina. That river was from 
115 miles above Wilmington the water-distributing point for the 
commerce of practically all of North Carolina and a part of 
Tennessee in the olden times. Commerce will come down that 
great river and find its way to the east and to the north 
through this intracoastal route and to the south as soon as it is 
finished southward as it is about to be finished northward. 

When it was ascertained that the board had suggested a 
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feet later, the people of Wilmington—and Wilmington is one of 
the largest cities in my State, having over 40,000 inhabitants 
and being a great trading point for North Carolina and South 
Carolina—they said that would be a great wrong to them. The 
great commerce that has developed down to Beaufort on this 
intracoastal route is carried by barges constructed so as to 
accommodate themselves te a 12-foot depth. These barges can 
not come to Wilmington by the new waterway if the depth 
shall be only 10 feet or 8 feet, because there will not be suffi- 
cient depth of water. Barges would have to be built especially 
adapted to this hundred-mile section if we are to use the small 
barge, which will draw only 8 feet. There will be a waste, be- 
cause after we get out of this section there is a depth of 12 feet 
of water in the waterway, and we would better use a barge 
that would cost very little more and that would carry a third 
more freight. 

The answer made to that by General Taylor was that 12-foot 
barges might go from Beaufort to Wilmington partly loaded; 
that probably by loading them from one half to one third of 
their capacity they could be accommodated in the Wilmington 
section; but, Mr. President, think of the loss involved in such 
an arrangement. Being forced to use a barge adapted to a 
depth of 12 feet, which, coming out in 12 feet of water could 
carry its full capacity, and loading it only to half of its capacity 
means, of course, an enormous increase in freight rates, to 
which we ought not to be subjected. This proposition simply 
is to conform the different sections of the canal from Norfolk 
to the Cape Fear River to the same general depth of water. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall yield in just a moment. 

If this canal is to be 12 feet for that section, then 10 feet 
for the next section, then 8 feet for the next section, and then 
6 feet for the next section, it will not serve the great purpose 
that the Government had in authorizing the construction of an 
intracoastal waterway. 

Mr. SMITH. What percentage of this intracoastal water- 
way that is already being used is deeper than 8 feet? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is not a mile of it which will be less 
than 12 feet in depth when it shall be finished. There is a 
little link not yet finished between Beaufort and Morehead 
City where they are using the sound as a detour; but, I repeat, 
there will not be a mile of it when it shall have been finished 
that will be less than 12 feet deep. It is proposed to begin 
right in the heart of North Carolina a section that leads to 
one of the chief cities of North Carolina, a city that now 
has an ocean commerce but not an inland commerce, and to 


-| build that section with an 8-foot depth until the commerce de- 


yelops there, and when the commerce develops there then to 
build it to 12 feet. 

Such a proposition is grossly unjust, unsound, and uneco- 
nomical. 

I want to say to the Senator now that judging from the 
experience we had when we began the 20-mile section of canal 
which I spoke a little while ago, if we build this section with 
un 8-foot depth, we shall find that it will cost nearly as much 
to add the additional 4 feet, to provide the additional depth, 
as it would cost to construct it in the first instance to the full 
depth of 12 feet. 

Mr. SMITH. How many miles are there already con- 
structed that are being used for the purpose of navigation on 
this intercoastal waterway? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean the entire dis- 
tance? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It begins at Boston and goes down to Beau- 
fort, N. C. 

Mr. SMITH. And all of that is 12 feet or deeper? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; none of it will be less than 12 feet. 

Mr. SMITH. That was the point that I wanted to bring 
out. If we are to extend this canal—and I think there is not 
a Senator here who understands the entire project, but is in 
favor of our haying this intercoastal waterway from Maine 
to the Mexican border—it seems to me that, as we proceed with 
it, it ought to have such a uniform depth that the commerce 
on it may be equally available for all points on the waterway. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the view of the committee, as I 
understand. Those members of the committee who voted for 
this proposition—and I think most of them did so—thought 
there was no necessity of “taking two bites at a cherry,” and, 
in view of the development of the commerce on the link that 
has been built from Norfolk southward, there can be no doubt 
that equally as large a commerce will be developed on the 
other links. It is a mere matter of affording the facilities. In 


depth of 8 feet for the present with a practical promise of 12! my State, at Wilmington as well as at Morehead City and 
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Beuufort, the people have learned of the great saving resulting 
from cheap barge water transportation, and they are deter- 
mined that they will have that sort of trausportation if the 
Government will give them the water upon which to float thelr 
boats. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina if the local communities have con- 
tributed anything to this barge canal? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. The waterway is about 800 or 1,000 
miles long, and I have never beard any suggestion that the 
local communities ought to contribute to it. It is one of the 
greatest of the Government projects; it is a national project; 
it is not a river running up into a territory where a town or a 
community will be especially benefited, but it is a great water- 
way, and every link is necessary in order to make it of value 
to the people. I have never before heard the suggestion that 
contributions should be made by the local communities. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I may say it was suggested in 
the report that they should furnish a right of way a thousand 

feet wide and also take over a highway bridge on its comple- 
tion and maintain and operate it in perpetuity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered to the committee amendment by the Senator from 

Ohio [Mr. Wits]. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, I am very 
sympathetic with the views expressed by the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] in this matter, although 
I realize that, to some extent, we are departing from the rule 
which has been pretty generally followed with regard to river 
and harbor appropriations, as stated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce. 

I take it that the exception proves the rule in nearly all 
eases, and it seems to me, sir, that this is one of those excep- 
tional cases where we are justified in departing from the rule 
to some extent. The local engineer who made the survey in this 
instance, Maj. Oscar O. Kuentz, gives a very intelligent de- 
scription of this project. He goes into it more fully than 
anyone else has done, and assigns what, to my mind, are 
very good reasons why we should adopt the 12-foot project. 

As the Senator from North Carolina has very clearly stated, 
we have an intercoastal canal, in substance at any rate, from 
Boston to Beaufort and in the main it is a 12-foot waterway. 
Major Kuentz, in speaking of the type of carriers using the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal, the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal, and other coastal waterways south of New York City, 
states that a type of barge was developed— 
having a length of from 175 to 210 feet, depth 12 to 14 feet, and a 
width of from 20 feet to 28 feet 10 inches, the size being limited by 
the 24 by 220 foot locks in these canals, 


I will not read all of that, his statement in that regard, but 
I respectfully refer Senators to it. He goes on then to say 
that this type of barge— 
has 10 feet depth of bold amidship, increasing fore and aft with the 
sheer. Such barges are easily towed and maneuvered in tandem fieets 
of three to five, and are seaworthy enough to navigate Chesapeake 
Bay, Pamlico Sound, and other exposed portions of the route. 


Then he goes on to say— 
The former board had in mind a barge that would carry 1,000 tons 
on an 8-foot draft. 


And he continues— 
As the total weight of water in a prism 8 feet deep in the existing 
locks would be only 1,320 tons, it will be evident, after making due 
allowance for the weight, clearance, and shape of the barge, that a 
greater draft will be required for this capacity. It is believed that 
the waterway should be designed for barges of the type now used and 
having a loaded draft of 9 to 934 feet. 


Everybody knows who has studied navigation at all that a 
barge loaded to 9 or 9½ feet must have a depth of water of at 
least 12 feet if it is going to be safely navigated. Major 
Kuentz goes on: 

It is certain that fishing boats employed in the menhaden industry 


I understand that is a very important industry in that sec- 
tion. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina if that is 
not the case? z 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is one of the largest industries in 
that section. Let me say to the Senator further that the 
barges used on that section of the waterway which is finished 
seldom draw less than 9 feet. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator. Major Kuentz 
proceeds: - 
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li is certain that üshlug boats employed in the menhaden industry 
will. use the canal, especially the section south from Beaufort, as the 
boats are now sent in considerable numbers outside to Southport and 
surrounding waters during the fishing seasons. These boats frequently 
draw 9 feet and over when loaded, and it is stated that a lesser depth 
is uneconomical, because it prevents capacity loading. Those fish 
which are not hauled in at the time they are first located are gen- 
erally not sighted again. n 

27. Depth—Basing their recommendation primarily on the type of 
carrier recommended, the former, board recommended a depth of 10 
feet. At the time this report was made, the section between Pamlico 
Sound and Beaufort Inlet had been dredged to this depth. Since then 
this section has been deepened to 12 feet and the project for the 
section from Norfolk to Beaufort has been adopted for this increased 
depth, 


1 8 is the project now, from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, 
also the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal has been purchased and is 
being enlarged to a depth of 12 feet, so this depth will soon be avail- 
able from Trenton, N. J., to Beaufort, a distance of about 460 miles. 


I understand that recently that great canal between the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware has been put into commission. 
It is 12 feet deep. Boats load to 12 feet away up at Trenton, 
N. J., and go all the way down to Beanfort, N. C., drawing 12 
feet. Mr. President and Senators, if we are going to extend 
this canal down as we should extend it, what will be the sense 
of making it less than the controlling depth above there? 


It is understood that projects are under consideration that would 
extend this depth to New York Harbor, thus making connection with 
many important waterways farther north. 


There has been a great deal of talk about that crossing the 
State of New Jersey. I assume that it will be done, and I 
certainly hope so. It ought to be done. 


The report of the former board was made considering the entire 
length from Beaufort to Key West, Fla., as a single entity, and 
they were influenced in their recommendation as to depth by the 
fact that in many sections where 10 feet could be excavated in 
favorable material at reasonable cost, 12-foot excavation would en- 
counter rock. This condition does not exist between Beaufort and 
Wilmington, though it may become a determining factor on sections 
farther south. 


And it does not exist, Senators, north of Beaufort. It may 
exist south of there, and I am going to say something about 
a smaller waterway in a moment; for down in my own section 
we have one of 9 feet. 


Any point where the depth of channel is materially decreased be- 
comes in effect a terminus, so for the reasons given In paragraph 16, 
Wilmington would be a much more suitable place for such change than 
Beaufort. 


Then it goes on: 
It is believed that the work now proposed— 


And I invite the very careful attention of Senators to this 
paragraph 

It is believed that the work now proposed should be considered as 
an extension of the 12-foot waterway now ending at Beaufort, for 
every factor in the determination of that depth for the northern part 
of the waterway would apply with equal force in the determination 
of the depth of the link now proposed. Any lesser depth would pre- 
vent the realization of its full value, would be an unfair handicap 
for the commerce of the territory south of Beaufort, and would in a 
way depreciate the value of the work done on the northern part of the 
system. 


Listen to this, Senators—those of us who talk about economy 
in an administration which is making a great reputation for 
economy—listen to this: 

It is quite evident that it would be more economical to dredge to 
a 12-foot depth at once than to dredge to a lesser depth at first, and 
later increase to 12 feet. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator that I think, 
thongh I am not sure, that Major Kuentz, who drafted that 
report, was the engineer who had the superintendenee of the 
increase in the depth of the 20-mile canal, where, as I showed, 
it cost within 80 per cent as much to increase the depth 2 feet 
as it did to construct the original 10-feot canal. 

Mr. RANSDELL. To make the subsequent enlargement. I 
am quite sure of that. I think every practical man will say, 
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if you are going to make a canal ultimately 12 feet deep, in 
heaven’s name, from the viewpoint of economy, do not make it 
8 feet deep, and then, perhaps a dozen years from then, go 
ahead and add 4 feet more to it. It will be pretty nearly 
twice as expensive, Senators. When you get your machinery 
in place, when you get your big barges there, and get your 
dump arranged for, you can excavate the additional 4 feet at 
relatively very much less cost than to move all your plant 
back into position and make the subsequent enlargement of 4 
feet in depth. We do not need any argument for that, The 
mere statement of it carries its own confirmation, 
In conclusion, the major says: 


Much evidence was offered tending to show the commercial impor- 
tance to the Nation of the proposed improvement, and as to the large 
amount of commerce that would use it. It was stated that the depth 
of the waterway should not be less than 12 feet, and that it should 
be designed to accommodate— 


What—to accommodate 8-foot barges? To accommodate 
8-foot barges on the 460 miles north of there? To accommodate 
8-foot barges in the menhaden fleet? No; because there are no 
8-foot barges. There are barges running on 12 feet of water, 
and yet this report says we must make it 8 feet below there. 
I can not understand any such proposition, as much as I admire 
the Engineer Corps; and they have not a more extravagant 
admirer in the Senate than myself, 

I promised to say something about another waterway. 

In the States of Louisiana and Texas a project has been 
adopted for what is known as the intracoastal canal through 
those States which has a minimum depth of 9 feet, and I be- 
lieve the width at the bottom is 100 feet. I am not absolutely 
certain about that. I will put the correct figure in the 
Recorp; but a minimum depth of 9 feet from the Mississippi 
River practically to the Rio Grandé has been adopted, and a 
good deal of work has been done on it. 

It is the hope of the people there that barges may be loaded 
on the coast of Texas and the coast of Louisiana and carried 
eastward through an extension of that great canal across the 
coasts of Mississippi and Alabama and Florida and Georgia 
and South Carolina and North Carolina on to the great 
northern and eastern sections of our country. We expect a 
wonderful commerce to develop up and down the Mississippi 
River in connection with that great intracoastal canal in Louisi- 
ana and Texas, with its 9-foot barges; and 9 feet was adopted 
there, because the controlling depth down the Mississippi 
River south of Cairo is 9 feet; the controlling depth on the 
Ohio from Cairo to Pittsburgh is 9 feet; and the controlling 
depth now under construction and now probably to be carried 
on up the Mississippi and up the Illinois to Chicago is 9 feet. 
But, my friends, we expect a very large commerce to go along 
the coast. We expect the intracoastal canal to be carried on 
across Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, and so on; 
and I wish to ask, how could a 9-foot barge navigate on an 
8-foot waterway? It could navigate all right on a 12-foot water- 
way, but not on one having a depth of 8 feet. 

So it seems to me that we ought to carry on down to the 
Cape Fear River in this bill the 12-foot project, and then we 
ought, in the next bill, to extend that 12-foot project on to 
Florida and on across the Gulf to the Mississippi River. 
Certainly a great portion of it, as far down as we can carry 
the 12 feet, should go, and then perhaps we will have to make 
links which have a depth of only 10 feet, and then we will 
get down to the 9-foot section on the Gulf coast; but certainly 
we should not under any circumstances place an 8-foot project 
in the center of that great proposed waterway. 

I think all the circumstances of this case warrant us in 
affirming the action taken by the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate more than for a very brief period; but I think we ought 
not to vote upon this proposition without a restatement of that 
which is involved. 

Here is the report of the Army engineers, who have given 
this whole subject the most careful study, They give it as 
their deliberate opinion that this improvement should be made 
to a depth of 8 feet; and they point out that by so doing 
there will be a saving in the initial cost of $2,600,000 without 
any impairment of the advantages to accrue to commerce. 
They further point out that by that plan the annual mainte- 
nance charge will be $100,000, whereas under the plan pro- 
posed by the committee it will be $150,000—an additional 
expense of $50,000 per annum, 

Figuring the interest on the initial cost, $2,600,000, at 5 
per cent, the annual interest charge would be $130,000, 

The difference in the maintenance cost, $50,000, added to 
that, makes $180,000. In other words, then, it is proposed, 
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upon a mere hypothesis, to add to the tax burdens of the peo- 
ple of the United States, in perpetuo, $15,000 per month. 

I do not believe that is justified. I regret to have to say it. 
If I consulted my feelings in the matter, I should do just 
exactly what the committee did, and that was to be governed 
by our respect and esteem and affection for the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stuuoxsl. Since he re- 
ferred to what took place in the committee, it is not improper 
for me to supplement it, and say that practically without pres- 
entation of facts and without a report particularly from the 
Army Engineers, upon the mere request of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina one day, the committee adopted 
a provision providing for an appropiration, as I now recall it, 
of $3,500,000, The next day the Senator advised the committee 
that he had communicated with his people, as he stated, and 
that they were dissatisfied with the amount which he had ob- 
tained upon his mere ipse dixit the day before, and they 
wanted more. Inquiry was made as to how much more he 
wanted, and he thought the amount provided here would be 
satisfactory; so that was added, without argument, and in the 
face of the recommendation of the Board of Army Engineers. 
I speak of that by way of compliment, because the committee 
had such great affection for and confidence in the senior 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I not ask the Senator 
if this action was not taken immediately after we had ex- 
amined General Taylor, Chief of Engineers, in which examina- 
tion he gave the evidence I have detailed to the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, my recollection is—the Sena- 
tor's recollection of that would be much better than mine 
that General Taylor was interrogated when the first appro- 
priation was agreed upon. I did not recall that he was in- 
terrogated when the additional appropriation was made upon 
the request of the Senator, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr, WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator that before 
making the motion I discussed the matter with General Taylor, 
and us a result of that discussion I called him to the stand 
and examined him, and upon the conclusion of his testimony 
I made the motion, and the committee adopted it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I recall it very well; and I think it is highly 
complimentary to the Senator that the committee felt as it 
did and yielded to his suggestions in the matter. I simply 
want the Senate to know what it is proposing to do—to add to 
the tax burdens of the people forever $15,000 per month, with 
an additional expenditure of $2,600,000, which the Board of 
Army Engineers says is not necessary, 

I may say, incidentally, before I close, that there was not 
anything said in the discussion that was had in the committee 
about the interest that had developed on the part of the 
menhaden fishers. I did not know until the Senator from 
Louisiana spoke that the Virginia & North Carolina Fertilizer 
Co. was interested in this appropriation. They are the ones 
who are interested in the menhaden industry, and I do not 
complain because they are. The question is, Shall we appro- 
priate $2,600,000 and put an additional burden of $180,000 a 
year on the people for this purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio to the 
committee amendment on page 3, line 20. The Senator from 
Ohio has moved to strike out the word “twelve” and insert 
the word “ eight.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bingham Glass Mea Sheppard 
Blease Goff Maytield Shipstead 
Broussard Gould Metcalf Simmons 
Bruce Hale Moses Smith 
Cameron Harris Neely Steck 
Capper Harrison Norris Stephens 
Copeland Hawes Oddie Stewart 
Couzens Heflin Overman Swanson 
Curtis Howell Pepper Trammell 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Wadsworth 
Edge Jones, $ Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Mo. Warren 
Ferris Keyes ` Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Frazier MeKellar Sackett 

George Me Master Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Spa from Ohio to the committee amendment on page 3, 

e 20. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Let the amendment be stated, please. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 3, line 20, the Senator from Ohio proposes to strike out 
the word “twelve” and insert the word “ eight.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, WILLIS. Now, I offer a similar amendment in line 21, 
to strike ont “ninety ” and to insert the word “ sixty.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. In line 22, I move to strike out “ $5,800,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof $3,200,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have one more amendment to carry out the 
plan. I move to strike out, in line 22, “ $150,000” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ $100,000." 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ACQUITTAL OF DOHENY AND FALL 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to direct 
attention for a few moments to the remarks made by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxrrux] this afternoon on the 
verdict of the jury in the so-called Fall-Doheny case. I am 
not to be understood as in any wise critical of the attitude 
taken by the Senator in relation to the matter. He spoke, of 
course, under the stress of disappointment, shared by many of 
the Senators at the result, 

I feel impelled, however, Mr. President, to say that in my 
judgment the strictures upon the presiding judge in that trial, 
Judge Hoehling, are not warranted by his conduct of the trial, 
which I think was characterized by dignity, discernment, and 
impartiality. 

J think, perhaps, the Senator from Alabama would not have 
been as severe upon the learned judge as he has been if he had 
read more carefully that portion of the instructions of the judge 
which became the subject of his critical comment. He evidently 
labored under the impression that Judge Hoehling had directed 
the jury that they were not to return into court for the purpose 
of receiving any further instructions, or at least requested that 
they should not return into court for the purpose of receiving 
further instructions. I am sure that the Senator must have 
referred to the admonition given to the jury, not with reference 
to returning for further instructions concerning the law in the 
case, but for the purpose of requesting that specific exhibits be 
sent to the jury. I am sure that the Senator's strictures upon 
the judge must have arisen by reason of the following from the 
judge’s charge. He said: 

One other matter I feel 1 should mention to you, and that concerns 
the exhibits in the case. Under the practice in this jurisdiction the 
physical exhibits in the case are not permitted by the court to be taken 
or to be sent to the jury room, save only upon consent of counsel on 
both sides. But, even then, it is preferable that individual exhibits be 
not thus singled out for inspection in the jury room, if that course 
reasonably can be avoided, and I say that for the reason that, by de- 
taching one exhibit from its associates, its seeming importance, or lack 
of importance, may appear out of proportion to the whole picture from 
which it was taken, As far as it may be reasonably possible for you 
to do so, the court suggests that you try to reproduce, in your memory, 
the whole picture and its several component parts. 

As I stated at the outset, we both have our duties to perform in our 
several places; I fill one place, you fill another; but we are both 
ministers of the law; and now you enter upon the discharge of your 
final duty. 


The practice in the various courts of the country with 
respect to the jury taking exhibits with them to the jury room 
differs; and, indeed, it differs in the State courts and in the 
Federal courts. Under a rule established by statute in the 
State of Montana all exhibits must go to the jury room with 
the jury. On the contrary, in the Federal court a rule is 
observed—how well established by authority I am not prepared 
to say—under which no exhibits go to the jury, but the jury 
are obliged to rely upon their recollection for information con- 
cerning the contents of the exhibits. 

Judge Hoehling apparently was following the practice of the 
District of Columbia not to send exhibits to the jury, but it 
will be observed that he did not refuse to do so; nor did he 
say that he would not send even individual exhibits to the 
jury if they requested them, but he suggested to them that 


it perhaps would not be wise for them to ask for single | 


exhibits, because that might lead to an erroneous conclusion. 
I feel that in simple justice to Judge Hoehling, whose con- 
duct of the case, it has seemed to me from the rather limited 
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information I have about the matter, was past all criticism, 
these few words should be said. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Montana I want to say that in my speech I read from the 
Washington Times this statement: 


Justice Hoehling, in his charge, warned the 12 men not to ask the 
court for any particular piece of evidence. He said the case had been 
presented in its entirety, and that they should make up their minds 
on the face of evidence as they had already heard it. 


I construe that to mean that he did not want the jury to 
come back and ask him to charge with reference to the law 
again concerning any particular phase of the testimony, That 
is what this article means which I read. I had not read his 
charge. I have heard judges charge juries in quite a number 
of criminal cases. I have heard the judges in my State tell the 
jury that if there was any part of the case that they did not 
understand, or if they did not remember clearly his charge 
concerning any point in the case, they should come ‘back and 
ask him and he would be glad to throw any light he could 
upon it from the standpoint of the law to be given by the judge 
on the bench, and to help them in any way he could. 

In this case, as the Washington Times reported it, the judge 
was telling them to take the case and go with it and determine 
it in the jury room without coming back and consulting with 
him at all. I thought it very reprehensible if that thing oc- 
curred. According to the statement read by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wars] that was not exactly what the judge said. 

I did not especially criticize the judge, but I commented on 
what happened in his court. One of the things stated was that 
Mr. Fall was pleased with his charge to the jury, and this, 
strange to say, was before the jury had rendered its verdict— 
strange, indeed. If Fall was pleased with his charge to the 
jury, it is certain that the charge would not be pleasing to the 
American people. I stated in the outset that I did not know 
this judge, that he might be a very clever gentleman, but that 
having been appointed by President Harding I was afraid he 
maybe was influenced by it. 

Having been appointed by Mr. Harding—Mr. Harding being 
involved in this very trial—the testimony before him showing 
that Mr. Harding had approved of this oil deal, as I understand 
it, he being a part and parcel of the Harding administration 
with one of the Harding Cabinet members being tried before 
him, he might unconsciously be influenced by that situation. 
He ought, under these circumstances, and also under the cir- 
cumstances that existed with regard to Doheny and his peculiar 
influences, have asked to be excused and declined to try the 
ease, 

I want to say again that I do not know this judge, but he 
ought not to have tried this case. Under the circumstances, 
he ought to haye stated, “I am an appointee of Mr. Harding 
and I would rather some other judge here in the District who 
was not appointed by him would try the case.” He could at 
least have done that. 

I do not care to say anything more on the subject now. I 
stand on what I said in my speech a little while ago. 


REMOVAL OF GATES AND PIERS IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 54) authorizing the removal 
of the gates and piers in West Executive Avenue between the 
grounds of the White House and State, War, and Navy Build- 
ing, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate in- 
sist upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked by 
the House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Lenroor, Mr. Fess, and Mr. ASHORST conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


UTILIZATION OF BITUMINOUS COAL 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very able and instructive address 
by Hon. John Hays Hammond, delivered at the recent Inter- 
national Conference on the Utilization of Bituminous Coal. Mr. 
Hammond is one of the ablest and best known mining engineers 
in the world, as well as a great economist. He has had a 
notable career of distinguished public service. 

In his address he has attached great importance to the need 
for adequate governmental funds for economic studies on min- 
erals, and in the course of his remarks also showed the need 
for something for which I have been contending for some time— 
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more research into the economics of the entire mining industry, 
the funds for which have never been sufficiently provided by 
Federal appropriations. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The address referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL SUPPLIES OF POWER 


By mutual confidence and mutual aid 
Great deeds are done and great discoveries made. 
—(Pope's IIiad.) 

This international conference is, we believe, to be regarded as one 
of transcendent importance not only in its economie aspect but pre- 
saging, as it does, the spirit of cooperation among the great scientists 
of the world to carry on researenes of inestimable value to industry 
and to mankind. 

Science recognizes no political boundaries. No tariff walls nor em- 
bargo can prevent the interchange of results of scientific investiga- 
tions. 

We feel sure that in this the great scientists of the world will emu- 
late the spirit which has characterized the medical profession, for 
example, in its aim by interchange of results of experience to cradicate 
disease. 
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The outstanding characteristie of modern life is its enormous use of 
power. The economic rank of a nation may be gauged by its use of 
horsepower per inhabitant. In a high!y industrialized country the per 
capita consumption of energy—coal, oil, natural gas, and water power 
may be 90 times as great as it is in British India. In the manu- 
facturing industries of the United States each worker is backed by an 
average of 3 horsepower, of which two-thirds is electrified. Chiefly 
because of increasing use of power, the output per worker is growing 
larger and larger. It is not merely by comparison with the age before 
machinery that an increase ig shown. In the classic example of pin 
making the output per worker to-day is indeed 3,000 times what it 
was when Adam Smith wrote the Wealth of Nations; but some of the 
most remarkable progress is going on under our noses. The census 
returns show that from 1919 to 1923 the volume of manufactured goods 
increased 19 per cent, while the number of employees actually decreased. 
In the manufacture of pig iron the product per worker has increased 
sevenfold since 1900; in the automobile i-dustry it has trebled in a 
dozen years. The widely quoted statement of two American engineers 
that each man, woman, and child has the equivalent of 30 servants was 
true when it appeared, but at the rate we have been buying autos 
since, the figure to-day would be nearer 50 servants, 

Two pounds of coal will develop as much energy as a man at heavy 
labor for a day. At the rate the American miner produces coal, 10,000 
men in the bituminous mines produce as much energy as could be 
developed by 41,000,000 wage earners in the United States. So com- 
mon is the use of power that we have ceased to remark on it; in the 
cities the electric light is all but universal; and the farmer in his 
flivver drives eight times the power of the Roman gentleman in his 
chariot. In fact, the power of our automobiles, now at least 500,- 
000,000 horsepower, is seven times as great as the horsepower of all 
the steam railroads of the country. 

Not only are we utterly dependent on power, but we require it 
in ever-increasing amounts. In the hundred years from Waterloo to 
the Marne the white population of the world increased three-fold while 
the use of coal and oil increased seventy-five fold. Year by year, and 
with astonishing regularity, the consumption of the fuels went on 
increasing like a sum at interest, compounded at 6 per cent a year. 
The growth was retarded by the war, but it is now increasing again, 
and although in recent years there has been a tendency to over- 
production in bituminous coal, it is clear that in general our energy 
industries—coal and oil, gas and electricity—must prepare for con- 
tinuing increase in demand. It is not enough to maintain the present 
rate of supply. Our material civilization is an Oliver Twist, asking 
for more and still more energy, and the possibility of raising the 
standard of life turns, perhaps, more than on any one thing on 
making power more cheap and more abundant. 
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This insatiable growth of demand has caused many thoughtful men 
to ask what will happen when the oil and coal are gone. Some day 
mankind must learn to balance its energy budget and extract each 
year from the renewable sources of energy—the sunlight, wind, and 
waters—an income of power equal to its expenditure. It is a blind 
optimism that assumes this can be done by some magic formula of 
“wringing power from the air,” for the correct attitude is neither 
heedlessness nor despair, but resolute determination to find the way 
out. Especially common is the notion that all we have to do is to 
harness the water. powers of the country. The great Steinmetz, who 
had done so much to make the long-distance transmission of hydro- 
power possible, remarked before his death that if every drop of rain 
falling on America could be harnessed it would still not carry the load 
already borne by coal. The potential water power that can be devel- 
oped without extremely expensive storage is placed at 55,000,000 horse- 
power available 50 per cent of the time, 
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already been developed and that much of the undeveloped power is in 
sections of the country remote from industrial requirements. As a 


matter of fact, water power furnishes only 4 or 5 per cent of the total 
supply of energy used by the people of the United States. 
The rest of the supply was derived as follows: 


The mineral fuels are overwhelmingly our dominant source of power, 
and, in spite of the rapid growth of petroleum, two-thirds of our energy 
is derived from coal. While improved methods of efficiency in the 
utilization of oil and its products of distillation and more efficient 
methods of extraction of oil from the ground, together with the cer- 
tainty of future discoveries of new supplies of oll in regions not yet 
tested, will prolong the life of the known reserves, the supply of oil 
is nevertheless exceedingly limited compared with that of available 
coal. Vegetable matter can not take over the load because we need 
the plants for raw materials and food. Barring some revolutionary 
discovery of science like the release of atomic energy, concerning which 
Prof. Ernest Rutherford has uttered a note of caution, the future of 
America is tied to bituminous coal. 
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But to the man on the street, even this absolute dependence on coal 
is not alarming, when he is told that at the present rate of consumption 
reserves would last 4,000 years, the day of exhaustion seems to him as 
distant as the dream of atomic energy. What the man on the street 
does not realize is that however remote the day of absolute exhaustion 
may be, we have an immediate problem in the increasing natural diffi- 
culties of mining and the tendency toward increasing cost. He does 
not know the never-ending battle which goes on underground between 
the increasing handicaps of nature on the one hand and the engineer 
and scientist on the other. In industries that do not rest upon ex- 
haustible resources the natural conditions are constant; but in mining, 
as the richer mineral is removed and the workings grow deeper, the 
natural conditions grow harder. There is thus a constant tendency 
toward higher cost which only better technique can absorb. It is only 
the scientist and engineer who can prevent the Inereasing difficulties of 
nature from being passed on to the consumer in the form of a higher 
price. 

Fortunately, as we shall see in a moment, the technical men have 
been very resourceful. 

That the tendency toward increasing natural difficulties is very real 
is easily shown by examples. If the world still had to get its tin 
from the old mines of Cornwall, rich aa they once were, the price 
would have to be many times what it is to-day—would be prohibi- 
tive indeed! Here the situation has been saved by the discovery of new 
deposits in other parts of the world. In our anthracite mines, for ex- 
ample, the average depth has increased 77 per cent in the last genera- 
tion and the average thickness of the beds is barely half what it once 
was. In England the annual output per worker in the coal mines has 
been declining since the eighties in spite of many technical improve- 
ments, primarily because of the increasing natural difficuities. Ameri- 
can oil companies are having to search harder and drill deeper and 
deeper to maintain production and already are beginning secondary re- 
coveries, which are inherently more costly than flowing wells. Our own 
bituminous coal mines are still easy to work, but eminent authoritics 
warn here, too, of a day of increasing cost, as when Doctor Ashley 
shows that a generation will see the end of the Pittsburgh bed around 
this, its native city. Between us and this constant pressure of rising 
natural difficulties, stand only the scientists and engineers, as the legions 
stood between Rome and the rising tide of the barbarians, Except 
as they can find ways to outwit nature by better methods either in 
mining or refining or in converting the fuel into power the world 
faces rising prices of energy. 
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Fortunately for us consumers, science and technology have so far 
been winning over the difficulties of nature, and in this place it is 
fitting to recall some of their achievements. They have increased 
the output per worker in American bituminous mines 67 per cent 
since 1890. They have reduced the fatal accident rate in the British 
coal mines to one-fourth of what it was in 1850. By secondary re- 
coveries they are promising to double and treble the reeovery of oil 
from the sands. In 10 years they have doubled the percentage of 
gasoline recovered from the crude. In the gold mines of the Rand 
in South America, mining operations are being conducted to-day at 
depths of several thousand feet at à cost considerably less than 
prevailed In working the upper areas 30 years “ago. 

Perhaps the best single measure of what science and engineering 
have done for us in the field of power is the improvement in the thermal 
efficiency of the steam enginc—best because the record runs back long 
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enough to show the accumulated contributions of many inventors, 
Without going back to the days before James Watt, when Newcomen’s 
engine consumed 30 pounds of coal per borsepower-hour, we may pick 
up the tale with the steamship Savannah, the first steam vessel 
to cross the Atlantic. The Savannah burned 10 pounds per horsepower- 
hour. That was in 1820. By 1907 the unit consumption had been cut 
to 1.4 pounds on the Lusitania, an increase in fuel efficiency of 700 per 
cent. Remarkable as this showing is, it is eclipsed by what the electric 
utilities have been doing since the war. $ 

The consumption of coal per kilowatt-ħour has been reduced from 
3.2 pounds in 1919 to 2.1 pounds in 1925, an increase in efficiency of 
54 per cent. Remembering that the improvements from the Savannah 
to the Lusitania were spread out over a period of 86 years, and that 
those cited for the electric utilities were concentrated into the space 
of 6 years, it will be seen that general progress in fuel efficiency has 
probably never been faster than it is at the present day; and what has 
been cited for the utilities could be cited in somewhat lesser degree for 
the railroads, the metallurgical industries, and other consumers, What 
these economies mean to the consumer is illustrated by the fact that in 
spite of the rise in commodity prices and wages the retail price of 
electricity for household use is less to-day than it was in 1913. 

Even rates for large-scale users of power, though greater than in 
1913, have increased by a smaller ratio than the general price level. 
This achievement of the electric central station industry may be taken 
as a type—a specially successful type, of the service that the legion 
of science and engineering render in fighting the increasing difficulties 
of mining. Because of our utter dependence on cheap energy, you and 
I, as consumers, ought to give them every facility for pursuing thelr 
research. For except as the technical men find new methods and 
further improvements in mining, in refining, in business organization, 
in utilization, the pressure of mounting natural difficulties will cause 
rising costs of energy and chill our material well-being. 
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Now, right here the point must be hammered home that these problems 
of research are of vital importance, not simply to the coal industry or 
the oil industry, but to the whole group of energy industries—to nat- 
ural gas, to manufactured gas, to by-product coking, to electric power— 
and we might add to the railroads, whieh with their coal cars and tank 
cars are still incomparably the greatest transporters of energy, and to 
the automotive industries whose future is tied to liquid fuel. All of 
these industries, if you sfop to think of it, are parts of a common 
service, the service of heat and power. Step by step the developments 
of business and technology are throwing them more closely together, 
and the particular technical advances which we are here to discuss 
promise new and startling crossties between them. We must get away 
from the natural but somewhat provincial habit of thinking of the coal 
industry as if it had no relation to the oil industry, or the gas indus- 
try, or the electric industry. We must begin to think of the power 
supply as a whole, matching up the total supply of energy on the one 
hand against the total requirements on the other. 
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For an example of how the energy industries react on each other we 
have only to turn to the world relations of oil, coal, and water power 
since 1913, The condition of excess capacity, idle mines and idle 
miners, overproduction, and cut-throat competition which has char- 
acterized the bituminous market in the United States in the last few 
years, exists to a greater or less degree all around the world. The 
Canadian mines are overdeveloped, and the recent events in Europe have 
revealed competitive forces the effect of which has not yet been fully 
sensed. For in the world as a whole the growth of coal demand which 
was so characteristic before the war has seemingly stopped. If we 
take the total tonnage of lignite, bituminous, and anthracite coal, we 
find only one or two years since the war in which it equaled the ton- 
nage of 1913, and this comparison ignores the fact that the output of 
lignite has largely increased, while the output of bituminous and 
anthracite coals is actually less. Taking account of the fact that lig- 
nite is inferior in heating value, and reducing the tonnage figures to 
equivalent thermal units, we find that the world's output of coal in 
1925 was slightly less than in 1913. But in the meantime the total 
supply of energy in the world has increased. 

Including water power, oll, and gas, it was 17 per cent greater in 
1925 than in 1913. The increase has come entirely from coal’s com- 
petitors, and higher efficiency in the use of the fuel. The production of 
water power has doubled since 1913 and the production of oll and 
gas much more than doubled, The world increase in water power 
developed over the pre-war figures is now equivalent to 80,000,000 tons 
of coal. The increase in oil and gas, together, is equivalent to 
170,000,000 tons of coal, 

It means very little to say that the world output of coal is no less 
than it was before the war. This statement overlooks the fact that 
the coal industry all around the world was adjusted to a steadily in- 
creasing demand, The world demand grew before 1913 at the rate of 
about 38,000,000 tons a year. In England it was increasing slowly, 
but nevertheless increasing. It increased at a faster rate in France, 
much faster in Germany, faster still in the bituminons mines of Canada 
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and the United States, and very much faster in those outlying countries 
of Australia, South Africa, India, and Japan, which were relatively 
new entrants in the field of coal production. This means that every 
year new miners had to be recruited and new mines opened, not merely 
to replace abandoned ones, but to take care of the expected increase. 
Miners’ sons could look forward to finding employment in the mines. 
Business might be slack for a while, but the growth trend of demand 
always helped to take up the slack, The point is that the whole 
industry, from miner to operator, to exporter and distributer, was 
geared up to expect, and to expect confidently, a steady growth in 
demand. To such an industry the fact of stoppage of growth may 
be quite as serious as is an actual decline of output to stationary 
industries, 

These broad facts of supply and demand are the underlying canse 
of the world-wide depression which has been apparent in the coal 
industry. Increasing fuel efficiency, successful competition of water 
power and petroleum, coupled with an absolute decline in the use of 
energy in some of the war-stricken countries, have brought about a 
nearly universal tendency of overproduction in coal. The tendency 
is not the only factor, of course, but it is the dominant one. The 
direct competition of oil and coal as boiler fuel has been unfortunate. 

Granted an overproduction of crude oil, it was inevitable that the 
oil industry should sell it in competition with coal at whatever price 
Was necessary to move it. But this meant the sacrifice at low prices 
of a substance potentially worth much more and a consequent loss of 
potential income to the oll industry. To the coal industry it caused 
great difficulties, and from the national viewpoint it should be the 
effort of industry to conserve oil supply as far as possible and to dis- 
courage its use where coal is available in order that its inherent value 
should not be sacrificed to market considerations, the by-products of oll 
being too valuable to justify its use as boiler fuel. 

This competition of oil and coal is mentioned as an example of the 
way the energy industries react upon each other. The future of one is 
dependent on developments in the others, and no one responsible for 
directing investment in one can afford to overlook the others. 
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But the competition of of] and coal, distressing as it may have been, 
is not nearly as significant to the fuel industries in the long run as the 
widening and diversifying of the energy market that is golng on. The 
economic and technical changes now in progress are making the different 
forms of energy more flexible and more easily interchangeable, and the 
energy industries are growing more and more dependent on cach other. 

Consider the effects of electricity as a means of transmitting power. 
In the first place, it is making it possible to utilize remote sources of 
power not otherwise accessible. More important, it is making it possible 
to transform crude stuff of energy fuel of any kind, or water, into 
energy of exactly the kind the consumer wants, whether mechanical 
motion, light, or heat (within limits as to amount). Once upon a 
time a good light could be made only from certain rare long-flame fuels, 
such as sperm oil or kerosene. Now a much better light can be made 
out of any fuel, even out of anthracite culm, which burns with almost 
no flame, and which our ancestors considered would not burn at all. 
Or the same light can be made from falling water, without any flame 
at all. It is not too much to say that with the general introduction of 
electricity all the raw sources of energy—the several fuels and hydro- 
power—have come into a competitive equilibrium which any change in 
relative cost tends to disturb and in which each one is at least a poten- 
tial bidder for any part of the energy market. If this is so, it becomes 
a matter of the greatest consequence in planning investment in any one 
of these industries to forecast what is likely to go on in the others. 

In the second place, consider the changes in the relations of the 
energy industries to the ultimate consumer. A generation ago the 
method was to quarry out chunks of coal and deliver them to the 
consumer, leaving him to make his own heat or generate his own 
power on the spot. But the consumer is not interested in chunks as 
such, What he really wants is the energy in the coal, and we are 
beginning to sell him not raw fuel, but heat or light or motive power. 
It may seem a far ery to the day when the consumer will never 
see the raw fuel, and yet in retrospect it is astonishing how far we 
have already traveled in this direction. Forty million tons of coal 
now reach the consumer as electricity and 85,000,000 tons as gas or 
coke, and the percentage rapidly increases every year. The tendency 
will be greatly stimulated by the revolution in house heating which 
has begun. The invasion of the oil heater has taught the housekeepers 
of America that it is possible to dispense with smoke and shovels and 
ashes, and they are not going back to raw coal simply because of a 
rise in the price of oil. The next step will be the development of 
means to burn the cheaper fuel, coal, in ways that will yield the ' 
superior service of oil at less expense. Whether it will be powdered 
coal or semicoke or anthracite fines or simply fine bituminous coal is 
for the engineers to work out, but there seems no reasonable doubt that 
means will be developed to burn coal in household furnaces with auto- 
matie stoker and draft controlled by thermostat and with automatic 
removal of ash to a pit outside the celler that will give the advan- 
tages of oil and at lower cost, Whatever the means, our descendants 
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will look back with tolerant amusement at our present systems of 
burning raw bituminous coal in household furnaces, much as we look 
back to the whale-oil lamp and the tallow dip. 

And in the third place, the different sources of energy are becoming 
more and more interchangeable. The ingenuity of the technical men 
in converting fuel into any form of energy desired makes the power 
of the raw fuel count for less and less. There was a day when only 
sizable lumps of coal could be used. The miner loaded the lumps out 
with a fork, not with a shovel, and the fines were left underground as 
worthless. Gradually the fine coal came into its own, The automatic 
stoker gave it a positive superiority over lump coal for the production 
of power. The automatic stoker on the locomotive has opened the 
railroad fuel market to small coal, and history would fail to repeat itself 
if the automatic stoker did not in time supplant the hand firing of 
lumps in the boiler rooms of ships as well, The time may come when 
the beautiful lumps of Welsh admiralty coal will be a museum relic, 
less venerated, perhaps, but no less obsolete than Nelson's flagship, 
the Victory. 

The use of the fines enters still another phase in pulverized coal, 
which, aside from the ash it contains, may be used as if it were a 
liquid or a gas. 

And while one set of fuel engineers have thus been transforming the 
shape of coal another set have been transforming its chemical com- 
position, They have shown us how to make artificial anthracite out 
of bituminous coal and steam coal out of lignite, They have shown us 
how to make gas out of coal, or out of oil, or even out of any com- 
hustible. And now to make the change complete our guests at this con- 
ference are showing us how to make coal into oil, 
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As to this last great step, tbe conversion of coal into something like 
gasoline, it is dangerous for mere laymen to pass on these brilliant ad- 
vances in applied chemistry, The authors of this paper have made no study 
of the new processes and have no verdict to pass on their commercial 
value. But if only part of the work presented at this conference bears 
practical fruit it does not seem too much to hope that the problem 
of providing a substitute for petroleum when higher prices call it forth 
is in a fair way to be solved. At least it may be said that the new 
developments are sufficiently promising that all the energy industries 
ought ot stop and inquire what changes in plan they make necessary. 

Coking at either high or low temperatures, as we know from ample 
experience, gives a very good gasoline substitute as one of the by- 
products; but this method of coal treatment has never promised to 
take over the burdens now carried by petroleum, because the yields 
of gasoline substitute per ton of coal treated are small, say 2 to 5 
gallons a ton. If the entire production of bituminous coal were coked 
and the benzol recovered it would supply barely a seventh of the coun- 
try's present consumption of gasoline. But the new methods discussed 
at this conference, which turn on the hydrogenation or complete gasifi- 
eation of the coal, promise yields per ton equivalent to from 40 gallons 
of gasoline up to as high as 200 gallons of gasoline. 

As to the question of cost and price, the first one that rises in the 
mind of the practical investor, there is yet no evidence that these new 
methods can compete with gasoline at 21 cents a gallon, but there seems 
reason to hope that after the necessary period of expenditure and devel- 
opment they can compete at the price levels which prevail to-day in 
Europe, and that if and when a shortage of gasoline in this country 
forces any enormous increase in price we may look to coal for a measure 
of relief, 

The new methods do not, therefore, appear to threaten dangerous 
competition to the petroleum industry, but rather to offer it supple- 
mentary sources of crude whenever high prices indicate that supplies 
of well oil are no longer adequate to the world’s needs. 

Much remains to be done. In this moment of enthusiasm over new 
achievements of science, it is ungracious to utter a word of caution, 
What the new processes seem to offer is another secondary reserve 
beyond the primary reserve in the oil sands, and resembling in many 
ways the secondary reserve of oll shale. Whether the coal processes 
will be more or less expensive than the shale-oil processes we can not 
yet be certain. In the meantime there is danger that we may relax 
our efforts to increase the efficiency of utilization of petroleum from 
our oil sands. It must be remembered that well oil is for many pur- 
poses incomparably the cheapest and most convenient source of energy 
known. To be forced to utilize the secondary reserves, inherently 
higher in cost, would undeniably handicap our economic life. Let us 
continue to push every line of research that promises to prolong the 
life of our present sources of oil. Encouraging as are the new coal 
processes, they should stimulate us not to less but more effort to hus- 
band our national resources in oll. 

To the layman, therefore, the new developments seem an unmixed 
boon. 

And now just consider for a moment how this latest technical 
change, wherever higher prices call it into use, will tend to draw the 
energy industries still nearer together, and how each one of them must 
plan its future in the light of new possibilities, 
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To the coal industry it opens a new market, which may ultimately 
prove very large. 

To the ofl industry it assures supplementary amounts of crude 
materials to utilize its enormous investment in refineries and distribu- 
tion systems. It is at least conceivable that the future will regard 
it just as important to a refinery to be located near supplies of coal 
as to be near supplies of crude oll. 

To the manufactured-gas industry it suggests a most promising new 
field. All the new processes make large use of hydrogen and derive 
their hydrogen from water gas. The gas industry already has the 
knowledge and the equipment to make water gas on a large scale. 
One of the obstacles to the use of gas for heating houses has been 
that the winter load would require an enormous plant capacity, which 
would be idle in summer, 

Can the gas industry, as Doctor Fieldner has suggested, get into 
the housebeating field in winter and in summer use its surplus water 
gas capacity to make oils? 

To the electric power industry it suggests a great new line of 
products. 

Central stations are already experimenting with the recovery of by- 
products from their coal. They seem destined to handle a greatly 
increasing proportion of the output of coal. It is conceivable that 
great amounts of oil may be derived as an incident to the production 
of power, 

Thus it seems not at all unlikely that future supplies of oll products 
will be a joint contribution from all of the great energy industries, 
The relationships will be sometimes competitive, sometimes cooperative, 
but in either event they will become ever closer, It would be sur- 
prising if they did not lead to financial interrelation, just as the 
electric and gas industries are already financially affiliated. To fore- 
cast just what these relations will be is far beyond the writers of 
this paper, but enough perhaps has been said to show that the study 
of these developments both in their technical and their economic as- 
pects is a task not simply for the coal industry acting alone, nor for the 
oil industry acting alone, but that it is important to coal, and oil, and 
natural gas, and manufactured gas, and electric power—all together. 
The problems of power now concern all those engaged in any part of 
the process of producing and distributing power. The power gen- 
erators are economically interdependent. 

IX 


Every encouragement should be given to the necessary research, 
and here it is necessary to stress that fundamental research in the 
underlying sciences upon which applied science and engineering rest. 
We are, perhaps, less likely to forget the necessity of pushing invention 
and practical work than the indispensable research which is the the- 
oretical basis for that work. We must see that the fires of science 
in our universities are kept burning brightly. We must build up the 
research institutions of which our host to-night is a happy example. 
We must give ungrudging support to our public institutions, such as 
the United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, on whose 
work the whole structure largely depends. America ought to double 
and treble its investment in research. 

Here is an item in the Budget where to be penny-wise is pound-foolish. 

One word more. The research problems are not all technical. Eco- 
nomic problems also demand investigation. The growing interrelation- 
ships of the power industries require intensive study of these inter- 
industry fringes of competition and cooperation. We need studies of 
the demand for energy in all its ramifications, an itemizing of supply 
and requirements, an examination of marketing and distribution, ‘These 
things are basic, The scientist needs them in determining which points 
to attack first. Above all, the executive and investor need them. 
Imagine yourself an investor in public utilities considering the erection 
of a pile of steel and concrete with a life of 50 years. 

Aside from the question of condensing water, will you place it near 
coal or near the anticipated load? 

The correct answer will turn largely on whether you expect to re- 
cover by-products and what outlets you require to absorb them. On all 
these economic problems we need continuing study, some of it under 
public auspices, so that all the branches of the energy industries may 
have access to the basic facts. 

Thus far nothing of the man on the street—the ultimate consumer. 
We assume you will agree he ought to be the residuary legatee of the 
technical advances, the recipient of what net saving can be made in 
cost and service. Can he see the legions of science and engineering 
which stand between him and the gradual exhaustion of the resources, 
the rising tide of natural difficulties? If he does, he will leave nothing 
undone to foster the work of science. 

Becanse, if we keep power abundant and cheap, we may hope to 
abolish poverty and win the “ good life” for all. 

Scientific research to extend the use of soft coal is of incalculable 
value to the bituminous industry, and it is but reasonable to expect 
that the mine owners and power industries will show thelr apprecia- 
tion by creating a fund to assist not only American but also European 
experts in carrying on their investigations, 

It would be money wisely expended. 


President Baker and his associates are entitled to the highest praise 
for their remarkable achievement in bringing about this conference, and 
the distinguished visitors have earned the gratitude of the American 
people for their contribution to the success of the conference. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, December 17, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate December 16 
(legislative day of December 15), 1926 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

George R. Farnum, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Attorney 

General, vice Ira Lloyd Letts, resigned. 
Foreign SERVICE 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER 

Charles H, Derry, of Georgia, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, to be also a vice consul of career of the United 
States of America. 

Selden Chapin, of Pennsylvania, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a consular officer with the rank of 
vice consul. of career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 

MEMBER or CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION 

Capt. Thomas H. Jackson, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as a member of the California Débris 
Commission provided for by the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris 
Commission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of Cali- 
fornia,” vice Maj. John W. N. Schulz, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 

COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 

George M. Foland, of Crown Point, Ind., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 40, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., in place of John A. Royse, resigned. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 

The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the 

United States, to rank as such from July 1, 1926: 
To be commanders 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) Benjamin L. 
Brockway. 

Lieut. Commander Cecil M. Gabbett. 

Lieut. Commander Charles F. Howell. 

Lieut. Commander Roger C. Weightman. 

Lieut. Commander Wales A. Benham. 

To be a captain (engineering) 

Commander (Engineering) Hermann Kotzschmar. 

To be a commander (engineering) 

Lieut. Commander (temporarily a commander) (engineering) 
Charles A. Wheeler. 

The above-named officers have passed the examinations re- 
quired for the promotions for which they are recommended. 
This is in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “A 
bill to readjust the commissioned personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1926. 

CoMMISSIONERS OF IMMIGRATION 

John P. Johnson, of Massachusetts, commissioner of immi- 
gration at the port of Boston, Mass. 

Luther Weedin, of Washington, to be commissioner of immi- 
gration at the port of Seattle, Wash. 

CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Thomas W. Swan, of Connecticut, to be circuit judge, second 

circuit, vice Henry Wade Rogers, deceased. 
Untrep States ATTORNEY 

Frederick H. Tarr, of Massachusetts, to be United States 
attorney for the district of Massachusetts, vice Harold P. Wil- 
liams, resigned. 

UNITED States Mans HALS 

Samuel Purvis, of Georgia, to be United States marshal, 
middle district of Georgia, a position created by the act approved 
May 28, 1926. (Mr. Purvis is now serving under appointment 
by the court.) 
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Alf O. Meloy, of Indiana, to be United States marshal, dis- 
trict of Indiana, vice Linus P. Meredith, whose term has 
expired. 

William M. Palmer, of Louisiana, to be United States mar- 
shal, western district of Louisiana, vice J. M. S. Whittington, 
deceased. (Mr. Palmer is now serving under appointment by 
court.) 

Andrew J. Russell, of Arkansas, to be United States marshal, 
western district of Arkansas. A reappointment, his term hav- 
ing expired. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Murdock Donald Nicholson, of Montana, to be register of the 
land office at Great Falls, Mont., vice Walter E. Bennett, 
resigned. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS oF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, Reserve 


gee Gen. Henry Joseph Reilly, Reserve, from December 23, 
1 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

First Lieut. Clyde Harrison Lamb, Infantry- (detailed in 

Finance Department), with rank from November 21, 1924. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Second Lieut. Lemuel Mathewson, Infantry, effective January 
23, 1927, with rank from June 13, 1922. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 
ae George Arthur Lynch, Infantry, from December 11, 1926. 
To be major 
‘Cag: William Ewen Shipp, Cavalry, from December 11, 1926. 
To be captains 

First Lieut. Rudolph Daniel Delehanty, Field Artillery, from 
December 1, 1926. 

First Lieut. William Henry Whiting Reinburg, Cavalry, from 
December 5, 1926. 

First Lieut. Elmer Hugo Almquist, Field Artillery, from 
December 11, 1926. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Charles Nicholas Senn Ballou, Infantry, from 
December 4, 1926. 

Second Lient. John Cyril Delaney, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 5, 1926. 

Second Lieut, Samuel Rubin, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
December 6, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Donald Wallace Norwood, Air Corps, from 
December 11, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Walden Sharp Lewis, Infantry, from December 
12, 1926. 

VETERINARY CORPS 
To be captain 

First Lieut. Ralph Henry Lewis, Veterinary Corps, from De- 
cember 13, 1926. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 
To be first lieutenant 

Second Lieut. Pacifico Castor Sevilla, Philippine Scouts, from 
December 1, 1926. 

POSTMASTERS 
l ALABAMA 

Frank F. Crowe to be postmaster at Montevallo, Ala., in place 
of F. F. Crowe. Incumbent's commission expires December 20, 
1926. 

ARIZONA 

Burl A. Willmoth to be postmaster at Wickenburg, Ariz., in 
place of Katherine Upton, resigned. 

Rufus M. Hoffman to be postmaster at Seligman, Ariz., in 
place of G. E. Rowen, resigned. 

Grace A. Fox to be postmaster at Oatman, Ariz., in place of 
H. B. Magill. Incumbent's commission expired October 11, 
1925. L 

Charles J. Alden to be postmaster at Globe, Ariz., in place of 
C. J. Alden. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 13, 
1926. 

ARKANSAS 


Robert H. Willis to be postmaster at Watson, Ark., in pines 
of E. F. Beauchamp, resigned. 
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Seth Boles to be postmaster at Dardanelle, Ark., in place of 
Seth Boles. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

William B. Owen to be postmaster at Alma, Ark., in place of 
W. B. Owen. Incumbent’s commission expired August 12, 1926, 

CALIFORNIA 


Donald L. Burbeck to be postmaster at Mill Valley, Calif., in 
place of W. N. Falley, resigned. 

Sam Brewster to be postmaster at Burney, Calif. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Elmer B. Whitson to be postmaster at Balboa, Calif., in 
piace of F. W. Busey, resigned. 

Bernice C. Downing to be postmaster at Santa Clara, Calif., 
in place of B. C. Downing. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 21, 1926. 

George W. Fraser to be postmaster at Pinole, Calif., in place 
of G. W. Fraser. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1926. 

Ida P. Naylor to be postmaster at Newport Beach, Calif., in 
place of I. P. Naylor. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem. 
ber 21, 1926. 

Kathleen M. Fleming to be postmaster at Lincoln, Calif., in 
place of K. M. Fleming. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1926. 

Donald I. Castle to be postmaster at Le Grand, Calif., in 
place of A. O. Horton. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 9, 1925. 

Phyllis V. Henry to be postmaster at King City, Calif., in 
place of P. V. Henry. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1926. > 

George M. Heath to be postmaster at Ione, Calif., in place 
es G. M. Heath. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 

926. 

Frederick Weik to be postmaster at Glendora, Calif., in place 
of Frederick Weik. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1926. 

Hazel M. McFarland to be postmaster at Folsom City, Calif., 
in place of H. M. McFarland. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 21, 1926. 

James A, Lewis to be postmaster at Carpinteria, Calif., in 
place of J. A. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 21. 1926. 

Edward F. Hopkins to be postmaster at Arroyo Grande, 
Calif., in place of E. F. Hopkins. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 21, 1926. 

John W. Drane to be postmaster at Alturas, Calif., in place 
5 W. Drane. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 
1926. 

COLORADO 


John C. Callaghan to be postmaster at Westcliffe, Colo., in 
place of J. C. Callaghan. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

John H. O'Connell to be postmaster at Sugar City, Colo., in 
place of J. H. O'Connell. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

James R. Lysaght to be postmaster at San Acacio, Colo., in 
place of J. R. Lysaght. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 

John W. Moore to be postmaster at Las Animas, Colo., in 
place of J. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
7, 1926. 

Joseph A. Measures to be postmaster at Grand Junction, 
Colo., in place of J. A. Measures. Incumbent’s commission 
expires December 23, 1926. 

John M. Deitrich to be postmaster at Center, Colo., in place 
of J. M. Deitrich, Incumbent's commission expired September 
22. 1926. 

Robert L. Newton to be postmaster at Arvada, Colo.. in place 
of R, L. Newton. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
23, 1926. 

Henry R. Pilati to be postmaster at Aguilar, Colo., in place 
of II. R. Pilati. Incumbent's commission expired August 23, 
1926. 

CONNECTICUT 


George L. Benedict to be postmaster at Winsted, Conn., in 
place of H. E. Starks, removed. 

Charles E. Gray to be postmaster at North Stonington, Conn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Joseph H. Derenthal to be postmaster at Madison, Conn., in 
place of J. H. Derenthal. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
August 5, 1926. 

Harry N. Prann to be postmaster at Centerbrook, Conn., in 
place of H. N. Prann. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
12, 1026. 
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William J. Reel to be postmaster at Canaan, Conn., in place 
— J. Reel. Incumbent's commission expires December 30, 
1 

DELAWARE 


Stanley S. Stevens to be postmaster at Delaware City, Del. 
in place of S. S. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Ebe H. Chandler to be postmaster at Dagsboro, Del., in place 
of E. H. Chandler. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1926. 

FLORIDA 


Ida V. Dalton to be postmaster at Vernon, Fla. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1928. 

Harold J. Engel to be postmaster at Valparaiso, Fla., in place 
cone J. Engel. Incumbent’s commission expires December 30, 
19 

Thomas W. Lundy to be postmaster at Perry, Fla., in place 
a W. Lundy. Incumbent's commission expires December 19, 
1 

Charles R. Lee to be postmaster at Clearwater, Fla., in place 
9 5 R. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expires December 19, 

Albert L. Lucas to be postmaster at Ocala, Fla., in place of 
77 95 Lucas. Incumbent's commission expires December 19, 
1 

GEORGIA 


Eugene H. Wood to be postmaster at Roswell, Ga., in place of 
G. C. Foster. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 1926. 


ILLINOIS 


Chester H. Pulver to be postmaster at Williamsfield, III., in 
place of H. R. Tucker, resigned. 

Walter C. Howe to be postmaster at Latham, III. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lyman S. Graves to be postmaster at Wyoming, III., in place 
ae S. Graves. Incumbent's commission expires December 28, 
1926. 

Edwin G. Meyer to be postmaster at Valmeyer, III., in place 
of E. G. Meyer. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Abraham L. Houk to be postmaster at Tuscola, III., in place 
of A. L. Houk, Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926, 

Daniel B. Comegys to be postmaster at Seneca, III., in place 
of D. B. Comegys. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. . 

Viola M. Rowland to be postmaster at Rutland, III., in place 
of R. R. Rowland. Incumbent's commission expired May 3, 1926. 

Albert Weiland to be postmaster at Peru, Ill, in place of 
Albert Weiland. Incumbent's commission expired August 20, 
1926. 

Benjamin A. Kent to be postmaster at Morrisonville, III., in 
place of B. A. Kent. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 19, 1925. 

Sara R. Warder to be postmaster at Hurst, III., in place of 
C. W. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expired July 31, 1926. 

Pearl W. Norman to be postmaster at Galatia, III., in place of 
P. W. Norman. Incumbent's commission expires December 28, 
1926. 

Ewell V. Rigg to be postmaster at Edinburg, III., in place of 
E. V. Rigg. Incumbent's commission expired November 23, 1925. 

Hanson A. Garner to be postmaster at Chandlerville, III., in 
place of H. A. Garner. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1926. 

Herman Semmelroth to be postmaster at Belleville, III. in 
17 — of Louis Opp. Incumbent’s commission expired May 8. 
1926. 

INDIANA 


Rex Hannum to be postmaster at Worthington, Ind., in place 
of Rex Hannum. Incumbent’s commission expires December 28, 
1926. 

Lguis T. Heerman to be postmaster at Syracuse, Ind., in 
place of L. T. Heerman. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 20, 1926. 

Fred R. Ewing to be postmaster at Princeton, Ind., in place 
of F. R. Ewing. Incumbent's commission expired September 18, 
1926. 

Phineas O. Small to be postmaster at Lu Porte, Ind., in place 
of P. O. Small. Incumbent's commission expires December 30, 
1926. 

Reuben Hess to be postmaster at Kentland, Ind., in place of 
Reuben Hess. Incumbent's commission expires December 28, 
1926. 


1926 


Harry W. Baals to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
piace a H. W. Baals. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Willard G. Minard to be postmaster at Bourbon, Ind., in 
place of W. G. Minard. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 30, 1926. 

Milo E. Garrett to be postmaster at Auburn, Ind., in place of 
M. E. Garrett. Incumbent's commission expires March 1, 1927. 
IOWA 

Charles P. Ell to be postmaster at Rudd, Iowa, in place of 
©. P. Ell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 13, 1926. 

Oscar J. Houstman to be postmaster at Olin, Iowa, in place 
of O. J. Houstman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
31, 1926. 

Ben W. Stearns to be postmaster at. Logan, 15 in place of 
B. W. Stearns. Incumbent's commission expires December 28, 
1926. 

Harry Carver to be postmaster at Fontanelle, Iowa, in place 
of Harry Carver. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

William W. Andrew to be postmaster at Dexter, Iowa, in 
place of W. W. Andrew. Incumbents commission expires 
December 28, 1926. 

Bertha Zadow to be postmaster at Blencoe, Iowa, in place 
of aoe Zadow. Incumbent's commission expires December 
28, 1926. 

William G. Wood to be postmaster at Albia, Iowa, in place 
of W. G. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
30, 1926. 

KANSAS 

Henry N. Jessen to be postmaster at White Water, Kaus, in 
pluce of H. N. Jessen. Incumbent's commission expired August 
29, 1926. 

Caroline Boman to be postmaster at Virgil, Kans., in place 
of Caroline Boman. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
19, 1926. 

Edmond Houdyshell to be postmaster at Pawnee Rock, 
Kans., in place of Edmond Houdyshell. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired August 19, 1925. 

Roy C. Mortimer to be postmaster at McCracken, Kans, in 
place of R. C. Mortimer. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Thomas G. Armour to be postmaster at Hutchinson, Kans., 
in place of T. G. Armour. Incumbents commission expired 
August 8, 1926. 

Charles I. Zirkle to be postmaster at Garden City, Kans., in 
place of C. I. Zirkle. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
5, 1926. 

Joseph B. Dick to be postmaster at Ellinwood, Kans., in 
place of J. B. Dick. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
5, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 


James L. Howard to be postmaster at Wallins Creek, Ky., in 
place of J. L. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 14, 1926. 

William E. Jones to be postmaster at Princeton, Ky., in place 
of W. E. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires December 
30, 1926. 

Andy M. Smith to be postmaster at McHenry, Ky., in place 
of A. M. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired August 4, 
1926. 

Lenard W. Thrasher to be postmaster at Burkesville, Ky., in 
place of L. W. Thrasher. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 12, 1926, 

LOUISIANA 

Frank M. Caldwell to be postmaster at Robeline, La., in place 
of F. M. Caldwell. Incumbent's commission expires December 
22, 1926. 

Jesse R. Ramsey to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, La., in 
place of D. H. Dey. Incumbent's commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Ethel I. Montgomery to be postmaster at Delhi, La., in place 
of E. I. Montgomery. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 22, 1926, 

MARYLAND 


Leslie W. Gaver to be postmaster at Middletown, Md., in 
place of L. W. Gayer. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Lyman Pearson to be postmaster at Byfield, Mass. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Edgar S. Woodman to be postmaster at West Medway, Mass., 
in place of C. P. Harding. Incumbent's commission expired 
Muy 3, 1926. 
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George A. Wilder to be postmaster at Townsend, Mass., in 
place of G. A. Wilder. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

Douglas H. Knowlton to be postmaster at South Hamilton, 
Mass., in place of D. H. Knowlton. Incumbent's commission 
expires December 20, 1926. 

Horace W. Collamore to be postmaster at East Bridgewater, 
Muss., in place of H. W. Collamore. Incumbents commission 
expires December 20, 1926. 

Charles J. Dacey to be postmaster at Conway, Mass., in 
place of C. J. Dacey. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

Lucius E. Estey to be postmaster at Brookfield, Mass., in 
place of L. E. Estey. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

Henry L. Pierce to be postmaster at Barre, Mass., in place 
3 L. Pierce. Incumbent's commission expires December 20, 

James N. Young to be postmaster at Adams, Mass., in place 
17 805 N. Young. Incumbent's commission expires December 21, 

MICHIGAN 


Rush S. Knepp to be postmaster at Schoolcraft, Mich., in 
place of W. H. Nesbitt, resigned. 

Ada E. Gibbs to be postmaster at Mancelona, Mich., in place 
of C. T. Bechstein, resigned. 

Glenn H. Perkins to be postmaster at Freeport, Mich., in 
place of V. H. Sisson, resigned. 

Hiram L. Dawson to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Mich. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926, 

Frank P. Church to be postmaster at Stanton, Mich., in place 
1 P. Church. Incumbent's commission expires December 23, 

Osear W. Greenland to be postmaster at Stambaugh, Mich., 
in place of O. W. Greenland. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 23, 1926. 

Alberta Montpas to be postmaster at Powers, Mich., in place 
oe spe Montpas. Incumbent’s commission expired August 

Etta R. DeMotte to be postmaster at Memphis, Mich., in place 
3 mak DeMotte. Incumbent’s commission expires December 

Neil W. Roe to be postmaster at Lake Odessa, Mich., in place 
8 W. Roe. Incumbent's commission expires December 23, 
1926. 

Helen B. Martin to be postmaster at Indian River, Mich., in 
eo H. B. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired August 
5. 1 

Christine Anderson to be postmaster at Holton, Mich., in 
place of Christine Anderson. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 23, 1926, 

Henry I. Walker to be postmaster at Greenville, Mich., in 
place of O. W. Fowler. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 

Marie L. Mottes to be postmaster at Alpha, Mich., in place of 
M. L. Mottes. Incumbent’s commission expires December 23, 
1926. 

MINNESOTA 


Herman E. Kent to be postmaster at Sanborn, Minn., in place 
of H. E. Kent. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1926. > 

John O, Gullander to be postmaster at Belgrade, Minn., in 
place of J. O. Gullander. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1926. 

Edward R. Bell to be postmaster at Akely, Minn., in place 
of E. R. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1926, 

MISSISSIPPI 

Albert P. Wilson to be postmaster at Monticello, Miss., in 
place of A. P. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

Neppie R. Lockwood to be postmaster at Crystal Springs, 
Miss., in place of N. R. Lockwood. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires December 20, 1926. 

MISSOURI 

Rolla Hayes to be postmaster at Clever, Mo. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1926. 

Albert C. Yoder to be postmaster at Rosendale, Mo., in place 
of A. C. Yoder. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
22, 1926. 


MONTANA 
Malcolm K. Kedzie to be postmaster at Libby, Mont., in 
place of M. K. Kedzie. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 
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Laura P. Johnson to be postmaster at Darby, Mont., in place 
of L. P. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
23, 1926. d 

NEBRASKA 

Elmer G. Watkins to be postmaster at Orleans, Nebr., in 
place of H. G. Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 27, 1926. 

Edward E. Ely to be postmaster at Milford, Nebr., in place of 
E. E. Ely. Incumbent's commission expires December 27, 1926. 

Paul R. Lorance to be postmaster at Auburn, Nebr., in place 
of P. R. Lorance. Incumbent's commission expires December 
22, 1926. 

NEVADA 


Owen H. Bott, to be postmaster at Mason, Nev., in place of 
O. H. Bott. Incumbent's commission expires December 23, 1926. 
Daniel E. Morton to be postmaster at Carson City, Nev., in 
place of D. E. Morton. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


William E. Jones to be postmaster at Winchester, N. H., in 
place of W. E. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 19, 1926. 

George L. Crockett to be postmaster at Whitefield, N. H., in 
place of G. L. Crockett. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 28, 1926. 

Amos J. Dinsmoor to be postmaster at Laconia, N. H., in place 
of A. J. Dinsmoor. Incumbent's commission expires December 
21, 1926. 

Fred H. Ackerman to be postmaster at Bristol, N. H., in place 
of F. H. Ackerman. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
19, 1926. 

NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Updike to be postmaster at Trenton, N. J., in place 
of C. H. Updike. Incumbent's commission expired August 12, 
1926. 

John F. Bills to be postmaster at Toms River, N. J., in place 
of W. B. Havens. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1926. 

Henry C. Allen to be postmaster at Paterson, N. J., in place 
of H. J, Corwin. Incumbent’s commission expired July 31, 
1926. 

Forman R. Thompson to be postmaster at Matawan, N. J., 
in place of F. R. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 22, 1926. 


NEW YORK 


George H. Rix to be postmaster at Hemlock, N. Y. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Edna M. Weaver to be postmaster at Cherry Creek, N. Y., 
in place of H. R. James, resigned, 

Dexter S. Slack to be postmaster at Speculator, N. X., in 
place of D. S. Slack. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1926. 

Helena Swackhamer to be postmaster at Schenevus, N. X., 
in place of Helena Swackhamer. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires December 18, 1926. 

Edmund E. Westerman to be postmaster at Pittsford, N. X., 
in place of E. E. Westerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 30, 1926. 

Samuel K. Seybolt to be postmaster at Pine Bush, N. Y., in 
place of S. K. Seybolt. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 12, 1926. 

Charles W. Fletcher to be postmaster at Montour Falls, 
N. Y., in place of C. W. Fletcher. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 4, 1926. 

Ralph J, Borden to be postmaster at McGraw, N. Y., in place 
s R. 3 Borden. Incumbent's commission expires December 
18, 1 

Charles H. Betts to be postmaster at Lyons, N. Y., in place 
of C. H. Betts. Incumbent's commission expired July 20, 1926. 

Gottlieb H. Morris to be postmaster at Lynbrook, N. V., in 
place of G. H. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Thomas W. Hamer to be postmaster at Lacona, N. Y., in 
place of T. W. Hamer. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 28, 1926, 

Howard F. Fleming to be postmaster at Gardiner, N. Y., in 
place of H. F. Fleming. Incumbents commission expires 
December 18, 1926. 

Donald A. Scott to be postmaster at Caledonia, N. V., in 
place of D. A. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 18, 1926. 

Jennie E. Carroll to be postmaster at Cuylerville, N. Y., in 
place of J. E. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 28, 1926, 
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Henry C. Almy to be postmaster at Friendship, N. X., in place 
of H. C. Almy. Incumbent's commission expires December 
28, 1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Joseph W. Mahon to be postmaster at Langdon, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Mahon. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1926. 

May K. Retzlaff to be postmaster at Kenmare, N. Dak., in 
place of M. K. Retzlaff. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

Charles C. Bohrer to be postmaster at Cathay, N. Dak., in 
place of C. C. Bohrer. Incumbeut's commission expires Decem- 
ber 21, 1926. 

OHIO 

Alice C. Griffith to be postmaster at Worthington, Ohio, in 
. A. C. Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
5, 1925. 

Duane G. Keener to be postmaster. at West Salem, Ohio, in 
place of D. G. Keener. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 30, 1926. 

Joseph M. Collins to be postmaster at Springfield, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Elsie M. Smith to be postmaster at Sharonville, Ohio, in 
place of E. M. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 80, 1926. 

Gurth W. Repp to be postmaster at Pioneer, Ohio, in place 
of G. W. Repp. Incumbent's commission expires December 30, 
1926. 

Joseph C. Gill to be postmaster at McArthur, Ohio, in place 
of J. C. Gill. Incumbent's commission expired March 4, 1926. 

Frank G. Winterringer to be postmaster at Hilliards, Ohio, 
in place of F. G. Winterringer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 20, 1925. 

Albert W. Griswold to be postmaster at Georgetown, Ohio, in 
place of A. W. Griswold. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 30, 1926. 

Ralph I. Wolf to be postmaster at Coolville, Ohio in place 
of R. I. Wolf. Incumbent's commission expired November 9, 
1925. 

OKLAHOMA 


Luella Sloan to be postmaster at Ketchum, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

William H. McKinley to be postmaster at Pondcreek, Okla., 
in place of W. H. McKinley. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 12, 1926. 

Milton M. Bay to be postmaster at Morris, Okla., in place of 
M. M. Bay. Incumbent’s commission expires December 22, 
1926. 

Harry Andrews to be postmaster at Marland, Okla., in place 
of Harry Andrews. Incumbent's commission expires December 
22, 1926. 

James L. Lane to be postmaster at Kiowa, Okla., in place of 
J. L. Lane. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 
1926. 

Clarence S. Brigham to be postmaster at Cushing, Okla., in 
place of ©. S. Brigham. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 20, 1926. 

John W. Rackley to be postmaster at Cherokee, Okla., in 
place of J. W. Rackley. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

OREGON 

Mart Griffin to be postmaster at Umatilla, Oreg., in place of 
Mart Griffin. Incumbent's commission expires December 27, 
1926. 

Lawrence S. McConnell to be postmaster at Sherwood, Oreg., 
in place of L. S. McConnell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 27, 1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

August G. Bummer to be postmaster at New Ringgold, Pa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Alexander Hamilton to be postmaster at Export, Pa., in place 
of Lucy Hawkins, resigned. 

John W. Munnell to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Munnell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Joseph C. Scowden to be postmaster at Tionesta, Pa., in place 
of J. C. Scowden. Incumbent's commission expires December 
28, 1926. 

John W. Biddle to be postmaster at Millville, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Biddle. Incumbent's commission expired December 12, 
1926. 


Lena E. Gould to be postmaster at McClellandtown, Pa., in 
place of L. E. Gould. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 20, 1926. 
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William H. Lowry to be postmaster at Ligonier, Pa., in place 
of W. II. Lowry. Incumbent's commission expires December 
20, 1926. 

Clarence F. Ellis to be postmaster at Jamestown, Pa., in place 
of C. F. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expires December 28, 
1926. 

Samuel B. Daniels to be postmaster at Emlenton, Pa., in place 
of W. Z. Clay. Incumbent's commission expired December 20, 
1925. 

Henry Bourns to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Pa., in place of 
Henry Bourns. Incumbent's commission expired December 13, 
1926. 

Joseph G. Hart to be postmaster at Doylestown, Pa., in place 
of J. G. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired December 12, 
1926. 

John T. Ritter to be postmaster at Carnegie, Pa., in place of 
J. T. Ritter. Incumbent's commission expires December 28, 
1926. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Mabel J. W. Carton to be postmaster at Little Compton, R. I., 
in place of B. M. Kelly, resigned. 

May B. Lamb to be postmaster at Greenville, R. I., in place of 
M. B. Lamb. Incumbent’s commission expires December 20, 
1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Edward H. Jennings to be postmaster at Charleston, S. C., 
in place of E. H. Jennings. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 24, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Frank H. Holdhusen to be postmaster at Houghton, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. N 

Jacob L. Bergstreser to be postmaster at Willow Lake, 
S. Dak., in place of J. L. Bergstreser. Incumbent’s commission 
expires December 27, 1926. 

Benny P. Humphreys to be postmaster at Reliance, S. Dak., 
in place of B. P. Humphreys. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 27, 1926. 

TENNESSEE 

Kester L. Pearson to be postmaster at White Pine, Tenn, in 
place of K. L. Pearson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

Oscar M. Millard to be postmaster at Soddy, Tenn., in place 
of T. J. Welch. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 
1926. 

Joseph R. Mitchell to be postmaster at Mascot, Tenn., in place 
of J. R. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expires December 
20, 1926. 

Mattie S, Luther to be postmaster at Madisonville, Tenn., in 
place of J. E. Sloan. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 1, 1926. 

Alfred F. Agee to be postmaster at Lafollette, Tenn., in 
place of A. F. Agee. Incumbent's commission expires December 
20, 1926. 

John T. E. Williams to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Tenn., 
in place of J. T. E. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 6, 1926. 

Charles H. Bewley to be postmaster at Greeneville, Tenn., in 
place of C. H. Bewley, Incumbents commission expires Decem- 
ber 20, 1926. 

Thomas E. Tipler to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Tenn., 
in place of T. E. Tipler., Incumbent's commission expired June 
22, 1926. 

TEXAS 

Mary J. Lovely to be postmaster at Weslaco, Tex., in place 
of M. J. Lovely. Incumbent's commission expired July 21, 1926. 

Joseph Wren to be postmaster at Normangee, Tex., in place 
of Joseph Wren. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
23, 1926. 

William Tays to be postmaster at New Braunfels, Tex., in 
place of William Tays. Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 

John B. Reneau to be postmaster at Munday, Tex., in place 
of J. B. Reneau. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
22, 1926. 

Arthur A. MeNiel to be postmaster at Moody, Tex., in place 
of A. A. MeNiel. Incumbent's commission expires December 23, 
1926. 

John L. Dillon to be postmaster at Leonard, Tex., in place 
of J. L. Dillon. Incumbent's commission expires December 23, 
1926. 

William F. Moore to be postmaster at Kemp, Tex., in place 
of Taa Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
23, 1926. 
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John H. Wilson to be postmaster at Jacksboro, Tex., in place 
of J. H. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
22, 1920. 

Charles A. Duck to be postmaster at Greenville, Tex., in 
place of C. A. Duck. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

Curtis D. Crossman to be postmaster at Garland, Tex., in 
place of C. D. Crossman. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 22, 1926. K 

Jesse D. Starks to be postmaster at Floydada, Tex., in place 
of J. D. Starks. Incumbent's commission expires December 
22, 1926. 

Lou Gammill to be postmaster at Calvert, Tex., in place of 
Lou Gammill. Incumbent’s commission expires December 23, 
1926. 

James S. Mewhinney to be postmaster Àt Buckholts, Tex., in 
place of J. S. Mewhinney. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 23, 1926. 

UTAH 


Frank Beesley to be postmaster at Eureka, Utah, in place 
of Frank Beesley. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 7, 1926. 

William H. Fitzwater to be postmaster at Duchesne. Utah, in 
place of W. H. Fitzwater. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 22, 1926. 

VERMONT 


Orrin H. Jones to be postmaster at Wilmington, Vt., in place 
of O. H. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires December 
22, 1926. 

John H. Dimond to be postmaster at Manchester Center, Vt., 
in place of J. H. Dimond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 28, 1926. 

VIRGINIA 


Charlie R. Fisher to be postmaster at Wytheville, Va., in 
place of C. R. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 19, 1926. 

Edward S. Barnitz to be postmaster at Salem, Va., in place 
Ay E. — Barnitz. Incumbent's commission expires December 

„ 1926. 

Joseph W. Stewart to be postmaster at Richmond, Va., in 
place of J. W. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 19, 1926. 

Patrick J, Riley to be postmaster at Portsmouth, Va., in place 
of P. J. Riley. Incumbent’s commission expires December 19, 
1926. 

Charles V. Tucker to be postmaster at Phenix, Va., in place 
of C. V. Tucker. Incumbent's commission expires December 19, 
1926. 

Walter C. Franklin to be postmaster at Pamplin, Va., in place 
of W. C. Franklin. Incumbent's commission expires December 
19, 1926. 

Georgie H. Osborne to be postmaster at Keysville, Va., in 
place of G. H. Osborne. Incumbent's commission expires De- 
cember 19, 1926. 

Augustus R. Morris to be postmaster at Jetersville, Va., in 
place of A. R. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 19, 1926. 

Phillip L. Harrington to be postmaster at Independence, Va., 
in place of P. L. Harrington. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 19, 1926. 

Holdway E. Lane to be postmaster at Gate City, Va., in 
place of H. E. Lane. Incumbent's commission expires December 
19, 1926. 

John N. Coffman to be postmaster at Edinburg, Va., in place 
of J. N. Coffman. Incumbent's commission expires December 
30, 1926. 

Ferdinand C. Knight to be postmaster at Alexandria, Va., in 
place of F. C. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 19, 1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Edward Van Dyke to be postmaster at Lake Stevens, Wash., 
in place of Edward Van Dyke. Iucumbent's commissibn expires 
December 21, 1926. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


John Lindley to be postmaster at Monaville, W. Va., in place 
of A. S. Benton, resigned. 

Flavius E. Strickling to be postmaster at West Union, W. Va., 
in place of F. E. Strickling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 20, 1926. 

Nora V. Roberts to be postmaster at Glenville, W. Va., in 
place of N. V. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires De- 
cember 21, 1926. 
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Harold T. Duffy to be postmaster at Wheatland, Wyo., in 


WYOMING 


place of H. T. Duffy. 
ber 18, 1926. 

Percy G. Matthews to be postmaster at Evanston, Wyo., in 
place of P. G. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expires 
December 30, 1926. 


Incumbent's commission expires Decem- 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 16 
(legislative day of December 15), 1926 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 
1 Henry A. Morgan to be register of the land office at Phoenix, 
TIE. 1 
POSTMASTERS 
IOWA 


Anna Reardon, Auburn, 

Hazel N. Chapman, Bagley. 

Arden W. Keeney, Carlisle. 

Frank K. Hahn, Cedar Rapids. 

George C. Lloyd, Dallas Center. 

Otto W. Bierkamp, Durant. 

Albert Lille, Lake View. 

Laura H. Martin, Marathon. 

Milton G. Irwin Merrill. 

Harry J. Perrin, Monroe. 

George W. Kennedy, Montrose, 

Leona S. Bush, Moville. 

Charles S. Walling, Oskaloosa, 

Leslie H. Bell, Paullina. 

Frank J. Shearer, Prairie City. 

Anna N. Dixon, Rock Valley. 

Anna M. Beck, Solon. 

Harry McCall, Washington. 

Cecil E. Wherry, Wyoming. 
MARYLAND 


Minnie E. Keefauver, Berwyn. 
Le Roy T. Mankin, Camp Meade. 
Walter W. Flanigan, Deer Park. 
Kenneth E. Smith, Keymar. 
Arthur S. Calhoun, Parkton. 
Lawrence M. Taylor, Perryman. 
Mary ©. Worley, Riverdale. 
Joseph H. Lamon, Severna Park. 
William H. Condiff, Solomons, 
Harry M. Kimmey, Westminster. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Melzar J. Nye, Carrollton. 
Frances H. Cooke, Coffeeville, _ 
Neppie R. Lockwood, Crystal Springs. 
Sibyl Q. Stratton, Liberty. 
Lollie B. Summers, Logtown. 
Albert P. Wilson, Monticello, 
Marvin S. MeNair, Mount Olive. 
Harry D. Hale, Natchez. 
Buelah J. Smith, Piave. 
Nellie E. Hardy, Piney Woods. 
Alfred L. King, Vance. 

NEBRASKA 
Louis R. Eby, Hartington. 

NEW JERSEY 


Alfred O. Kossow, Cedargrove. 
Samuel Munyan, Gibbstown. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warren H. Oreutt, Deming. 
Ernest U. Scott, Grenville. 
H. Emory Davis, Los Lunas. 
Lorna Johnson, Springer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Anfin Qualey, Aneta. 

Clifford L. Colwell, Berlin. 
Carrie Isaacs, Buchanan. 
Fred A. Scott, Devils Lake. 
August M. Bruschwein, Driscoll. 
Ivah M. Shuley, Edinburg. 
Mabel Dickinson, Fullerton. 
Frank ©. Rypka, Heaton. 
David J. Holt, La Moure. 
Carl C. Harr, Martin. 
Benjamin J. Schnedar, Pisek. 
Elvin J. Elstad, Rugby. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Everette L. Richison, Bokoshe. 
Vernon A. Farmer, Broken Bow. 
Lewis G. Rinnert, Checotah. 
James W. Blair, Clayton. 

Ernest H. Rownsaville, Coleman. 
Pleas C. Merrell, Commerce. 
Harold W. Amis, Covington. 
Frederick W. Hunn, Crowder. 
Mable C. Heidenreich, Duke. 
Governor Everidge, Fort Towson. 
Richard Wynn, Ochelata. 
Vernon Whiting, Pawhuska. 
Nita B. Figart, Red Fork. 

L. Manuel Merritt, Roff. 

Harold F. Facker, Shamrock. 
Floyd O. Hibbard, Snyder. 
Floyd A. Rice, Strong City. 
David W. Robinson, Talihina. 
Emil G. Etzold, Temple. 

Sol A. Glotfelter, Verden. 
Porter Z. Newman, Welch. 
Thomas B. Fessenger, Wynne Wood. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Asa F. Hockman, Chalfont. 

Robert M. Barton, Duncannon. 

James S. Crawford, Freeland. 

Mark M. Merritt, Granville Summit. 

George W. Murphy, Hawley. 

Richard C. Jockers, Jenkintown. 

Thomas V. Diffendafer, Millerstown. 

J. Bertram Nesper, Narberth. 

Charles J. Hanley, Newtown Square. 

Mary G. Campbell, Nottingham. 

Irvin Y. Baringer, Perkasie. 

Ralph P. Holloway, Pottstown. 

Horace H. Hammer, Reading. ` 

Henry Daugherty, Red Hill. 

Issac L. Shilling, Reedsville, 

Charles F. DeLabar, Riegelsville. 

George F. Carling, Sayre. 

Jessie M. Burns, Selinsgrove, 

Frank Shupp, Shillington. 

Roy L. Kalbfus, Shohola, 

Howard C. Shenton, Slatington. 

Arthur E. Foster, Thompson. 

Jane R. Lohmann, Trucksviile. 
WYOMING 

Ora Sonners, Cody. 

Albert J. Schils, Cokeville. 

Mayme A. Jackson, Osage, 

Thomas B. Wright, Riverton. 

Hedwig C. Hurtt, Sundance. 

William O. Braley, Upton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, December 16, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth; He is clothed with 
majesty and naught can shake His sure repose. Thy works are 
manifold and in wisdom Thou hast made them all. Do Thou 
be known as very near and not far away. Enable us to give 
open proof of an intelligent and conscientious study of all 
problems. More and more show us the most acceptable way of 
life. Reveal unto us, O Lord, the divine plan, and out of the 
cloud that so often hides Thy face be not silent unto us. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The proceedings of the Journal of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 


previous order of the House, I move that the House now resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 15009, commonty 
known as the alien property bill; and, pending that motion, I 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLIER] who, I see, 
is the ranking Member on the other side, whether we can agree 
with reference to the time of general debate. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, I have been a little surprised at the number of 
requests for time from different Members. I will say, however, 
several of these requests are merely tentative. I have requests 
now for 260 minutes of time, part of which I promised to 
one of the members of the committee on the gentleman’s side. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thought possibly we could get 
through in four hours, two hours on the side, but from the 
statement of the gentleman, possibly we had better make it 
five hours. How would that suit the gentleman for general 
debate? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am of the opinion that perhaps five hours 
would be enough, but if it is not enough, I will be in the atti- 
tude of having promised several Members time which I can 
not deliver, and it is too close to Christmas for them to be rid- 
ing me around here. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If it will be acceptable to the gen- 
tleman, I will state to him now that I will be reasonable and 
liberal in the debate under the five-minute rule so as to insure 
that the gentlemen to whom he refers are properly taken 
care of, and with that assurance, I think we might agree upon 
five hours. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if there is any danger of the 
gentleman from Mississippi getting into a jam, could not the 
time be extended? If when we reach adjournment this after- 
noon we find it is necessary, the time could then be extended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I will agree to that. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut, with the permission of the gentleman from Iowa, that this 
being a nonpartisan matter, two of the requests are from 
Members on the gentleman’s side of the aisle and the request 
is along this line: They have certain time from the gentleman 
from Iowa, but they did not get what they considered sufficient 
time to develop their views, and they want some additional 
time. One of them is a very prominent member of the com- 
mittee, and I gladly acceded to his request. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that will not cause any 
trouble. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the time 
for general debate on this bill be fixed at five hours, the 
debate to be confined to the bill, and the time to be controlled 
equally, one-half by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cottier] and one-half by myself. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 15009, and pending that the gentleman 
asks unanimous consent that debate on the bill be confined to 
the bill and be limited to five hours, one half to be controlled 
by himself and the other half by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Corurer]. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it the intention to have a vote on this bill as soon as gen- 
eral debate is concluded, or will we proceed under the five- 
minute rule? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We will proceed under the five-minute 
rule at the expiration of the general debate, and I assure the 
gentleman I wi be reasonable and liberal in that debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 15009. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement 
of certain claims of American nationals against Germany and 
of German nationals against the United States, for the ulti- 
mate return of all property of German nationals held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and for the equitable apportionment 
among all claimants of certain available funds, with Mr. Marrs 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object, but 
would not the gentleman be willing to couple with his request 
that the bill be printed in the Record for our information in 
the future? It should be put in the RECORD. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It will be, of course, as it a read 
under the five-minute rule, 
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Mr. BLANTON. It would save reading it if the gentleman 
would simply request that it be printed without reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? - 

Mr. BLANTON. In order to get the bill in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I will object. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will ask the gentleman to withhold 
his objection. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it for the moment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And I will include in my request a 
request that the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed in the Recorp and that 
ae 5 reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement of certain claims of 
American nationals against Germany and of German nationals against 
the United States, for the ultimate return of all property of German 
nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the equitable 
apportionment among all claimants of certain available funds 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “ Settlement of 
war claims act of 1927,” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. In pursuance of established American doctrine, it is hereby 
declared that the claims of nationals of the United States against Ger- 
many, as determined by the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, shall be settled by the ultimate payment in full by Ger- 
many; that all property of German nationals held by the Alien Property 
Custodian as seeurity for the payment of such claims of nationals of the 
United States against Germany shall ultimately be returned, together 
with the accrued interest and other earnings thereon; that the claims 
of German nationals against the United States for reasonable com- 
pensation for certain of their ships, radio stations, and patents taken 
or used by the United States shall be adjudicated and the amounts 
determined to be due shall ultimately be paid in full. 


CLAIMS OF NATIONALS OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST GERMANY 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary of State shall, from time to time, certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, established in pursuance 
of the agreement of August 10, 1922, between the United States and 
Germany (referred to in this act as the Mixed Claims Commission"). 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay an amount equal to the principal of each award so certified, plus 
the interest thereon, at the rate fiixed in the award, accruing before 
January 1, 1927. 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay annually (as nearly as may be) simple interest, at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, upon the amounts payable under subdivision 
(b) and remaining unpaid, beginning January 1, 1927, until paid. 

(d) The payments authorized by subdivision (b) or (c) shall be 
made in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, but only out of the special deposit account 
created by section 5, within the limitations hereinafter prescribed, and 
in the order of priority provided in subdivision (c) of section 5. 

(e) There shall be deducted from the amount of each payment, as 
reimbursement for the expenses incurred by the United States in 
respect thereof, an amount equal to one-half of 1 per cent thereof. 
In computing the amounts payable under subdivision (c) of section 
5 the fact that such deduction is required to be made from the pay- 
ment when computed or that such deduction has been made from 
prior payments, shall be disregarded. 

(t) The amounts awarded to the United States in respect of claims 
of the United States shall not be payable under this section. 

(g) No payment shall be made under this section unless applica- 
tion therefor is made, within two years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. Payment shall be made only to the 
person on bebalf of whom the award was made, except that— 

(1) If such person is deceased or is under a legal disability, pay- 
ment shall be made to his legal representative, except that if the 
payment is not over $500 it may be made to the persons found by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be entitled thereto, without the necessity 
of compliance with the requirements of law in respect of the admin- 
istration of estates; 

(2) In the case of a partnership, association, or corporation, the 
existence of which has been terminated, payment shall be made, except 
as provided in paragraphs (3) and (4), to the person found by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be entitled thereto; 

(3) If a receiver or trustee for any such person has been duly 
appointed by a court in the United States and has not been discharged 
prior to the date of payment, payment shall be made to the receiver 


or trustee or in accordance with the order of the court; and 
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(4) In the case of an assignment of an award, or an assignment 
(prior to the making of the award) of the claim in respect of which 
the award was made, by a receiver or trustee for any such person, 
duly appointed by a court in the United States, such payment shall 
be made to the assignee. 

(h) Nothing in this section shall be construed as the assumption 
of a liability by the United States for the payment of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, nor shall any payment under this section 
be construed as the satisfaction, in whole or in part, of any of such 
awards, or as extinguishing or diminishing the liability of Germany 
for the satisfaction in full of such awards, but shall be considered 
only as an advance by the United States until all the payments from 
Germany in satisfaction of the awards have been received. Upon any 
payment under this section of an amount in respect of an award, the 
rights in respect of the award and of the claim in respect of which 
the award was made shall be held to have been assigned pro tanto 
to the United States, to be enforced by and on behalf of the United 
States against Germany in the same manner and to the same extent 
as such rights would be enforced on behalf of the American national. 

(i) Any person who makes application for payment under this sec- 
tion shall be held to have consented to all the provisions of this act. 


CLAIMS OF GERMAN NATIONALS AGAINST UNITED STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) There shall be a German claims arbiter (hereinafter 
referred to as the “arbiter “), who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, at a salary to be fixed by the President not in excess of $15,000 
a year; or any officer or agent of the United States may be designated 
by the President as arbiter. Any officer or agent so designated shall 
receive as arbiter, notwithstanding any other provision of law, a salary 
to be fixed by the President in an amount, if any, which, when added 
to any other salary, will make his total salary from the United 
States not in excess of $15,000 a year. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the arbiter, within the limitations here- 
inafter prescribed, to hear the claims of any German national (as here- 
inafter defined), and to determine the fair compensation to be paid 
by the United States, in respect of— 

(1) Any merchant vessel (including any equipment, appurtenances, 
and property contained therein), title to which was taken by or on 
behalf of the United States under the authority of the joint resolu- 
tion of May 12, 1917 (40 Stat. p. 75). Such compensation shall be 
the fair value, as nearly as may be determined, of such vessel to the 
owner immediately prior to the time exclusive possession was taken 
under the authority of such joint resolution, and in its condition at 
such time, taking into consideration the fact that such owner could 
not use or permit the use of such vessel, or charter or sell or other- 
wise dispose of such vessel for use or delivery, prior to the termina- 
tion of the war, and that the war was not terminated until July 2, 
1921, except that there shall be deducted from such value any con- 
sideration paid for such vessel by the United States. 

(2) Any radio station (including any equipment, appurtenances, and 
property contained therein) which was sold to the United States by or 
under the direction of the Alien Property Custodian under authority 
of the trading with the enemy act, or any amendment thereto. Such 
compensation shall be the fair value, as nearly as may be determined, 
which such radio station would have had on July 2, 1921, if returned 
to the owner on such date in the same condition as on the date on 
which it was seized by or on behalf of the United States, or on which 
it was conveyed or delivered to, or seized by, the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, whichever date is earlier, except that there shall be deducted 
from such value any consideration paid for such radio station by the 
United States. 

(3) Any patent (or any right therein or claim thereto, and including 
an application therefor and any patent issued pursuant to any such 
application) which was licensed, assigned, or sold by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to the United States. Such compensation shall be the 
amount, as nearly as may be determined, which would bave been paid 
if such patent, right, claim, or application had been licensed, assigned, 
or sold to the United States by a citizen of the United States, except 
that there shall be deducted from such amount any consideration paid 
therefor by the United States (other than consideration which is re- 
turned to the United States under section 28 of the trading with the 
enemy act, as amended), 

(4) The use by or for the United States of any invention described 
in and covered by any patent (including an application therefor and 
any patent issued pursuant to any such application) which was con- 
veyed, transferred, or assigned to, or seized by, the Allen Property 
Custodian, but not including any use during any period between April 
6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, both dates inclusive, or on or after 
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hearings at such places within or without the United States as the 
arbiter deems necessary, and to contract for the reporting of such 
hearings. Any witness appearing for the United States before the 
arbiter or any such referee at any place within or without the United 
States may be paid the same fees and mileage as witnesses in courts 
of the United States. Such payments shall be made ont of any funds 
in the special deposit account hereinafter provided for, and may be 
made in advance. 

(d) The arbiter may, from time to time, and shall, upon the deter- 
mination by him of the fair compensation in respect of all such vessels, 
radio stations, and patents, make a tentative award to each claimant 
of the fair compensation to be paid in respect of his claim, including 
simple interest, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, on the amoupt 
of such compensation from July 2, 1921, to January 1, 1927. 

(e) The total amount to be awarded under this section shall not 
exceed $100,000,000, minus the sum of (1) the expenditures in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section (including a reasonable estimate 
for such expenditures to be incurred prior to the expiration of the term 
of office of the arbiter), and (2) the aggregate consideration paid by 
the United States in respect of the acquisition of such vessels and 
radio stations, and the use, license, assignment, and sale of such pat- 
ents (other than consideration which is returned to the United States 
under section 28 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended). 

(f) If the aggregate amount of the tentative awards exceeds the 
amount which may be awarded under subdivision (e), the arbiter shall 
reduce pro rata the amount of each tentative award. The arbiter shall 
enter an award of the amount to be paid such claimant, and thereupon 
shall certify such awards to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
the amount of the awards certified under subdivision (f). 

(h) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
annually (as nearly as may be) simple interest, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, upon the amount of any such award remaining unpaid, 
beginning January 1, 1927, until paid. 

(i) The payments authorized by subdivision (h), (i), or (s) shall 
be made in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, but only out of the special-deposit account 
created by section 5, within the limitations hereinafter prescribed, and 
in the order of priority provided in subdivisions (e) and (d) of 
section 5. 

(j) The Secretary of the Treasury shall not pay any amount in 
respect of any award made in respect of any claim by or on behalf 
of the German Government or any member of the former ruling 
family, but the amount of any such award shall be credited upon the 
final payment due the United States from the German Government 
for the purpose of satisfying the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. 

ík) No payment shall be made under this section unless applica- 
tion therefor is made, within two years after the date the award 
is certified, in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. Payment of any amount in respect of 
any award may be made, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in money of the United States or in lawful German money, 
and shall be made only to the person on bebalf of whom the award 
was made, except that— 

(1) If such person is deceased or is under a legal disability, pay- 
ment shall be made to his legal representative, exgept that if the 
payment is not over $500 it may be made to the persons found by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be entitled thereto, without the necessity 
of compliance with the requirements of law in respect of the admin- 
istration of estates; 

(2) In the case of a partnership, association, or corporation, the 
existence of which has been terminated, payment shall be made, except 
as provided in paragraphs (3) and (4), to the person who, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, is entitled thereto; 

(3) If a receiver or trustee for any such person has been duly 
appointed by a court of competent jurisdiction and has not been 
discharged prior to the date of payment, payment shall be made to the 
receiver or trustee or in accordance with the order of the court; and 

(4) In the case of an assignment of an award, or of an assignment 
(prior to the making of the award) of the claim in respect of which 
such award was made, by a receiver or trustee for any such person, 
duly appointed by a court of competent jurisdiction, payment shall be 
made to the assignee. 

(1) The head of any executive department, independent establish- 
ment or agency in the executive branch of the Government, including 
the Alien Property Custodian and the Comptroller General, shall, upon 
request of the arbiter, furnish such records, documents, papers, cor- 


the date on which such patent was licensed, assigned, or sold by the | respondence, and information in the possession of such department 


Alien Property Custodian. In determining such compensation, any 
defense, general or special, available to a defendant in an action for 
infringement or in any suit in equity for relief against an alleged 
infringement, shall be available to the United States. 

(e) The proceedings of the arbiter shall be conducted in accordance 
with such rules of procedure as he may prescribe. The arbiter, or any 


referee designated by him, is authorized to administer oaths, to hold 


or independent establishment as may assist the arbiter, furnish him 
statements and assistance of the same character as is described in 
section 188 of the Revised Statutes, and may temporarily detail any 
officers or employees of such department or independent establish- 
ment to assist the arbiter, or to act as referee, in carrying out 
the provisions of this section. The Attorney General shall assign 
such officers and employees of the Department of Justice as may be 


necessary to represent the United States in the proceedings under this 
section. 

m) Ine arbiter, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is authorized to (1) appoint and fix the salaries of such 
officers, referees, and employees, without regard to the civil service 
laws and regulations or to the classification act of 1923, and (2) make 
such expenditures (including expenditures for rent and personal 
services at the seat of Government and elsewhere, law books, periodi- 
eals, books of reference, and printing and binding), as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out the provisions of this section and within the 
funds available therefor. Any officer or employee detailed or assigned 
under subdivision (1) shall be entitled to receive (notwithstanding 
any provision of law to the contrary) such additional compensation 
as the arbiter, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may prescribe. The arbiter and officers and employees appointed, 
detailed, or assigned shal] be entitled to receive their necessary travel- 
ing expenses and actual expenses incurred for subsistence (without 
regard to any limitations imposed by law) while away from the 
District of Columbia on business required by this section. 

(n) On the date on which the awards are certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury under subdivision (f), or the date on which the tenta- 
tive awards are certified to the Secretary of State under subdivision 
(t), whichever date is later, the terms of office of the arbiter, and 
of the officers and employees appointed by the arbiter, shall expire, and 
the books, papers, records, correspondence, property, and equipment of 
the office shall be transferred to the Department of the Treasury. 

(o) No award or tentative award shall be made by the arbiter in 
respect of any claim if (1) such claim is filed after the expiration of 
four months from the date on which the arbiter takes office, or (2) 
any judgment or decree awarding compensation or damages in respect 
thereof has been rendered against the United States, and if such judg- 
ment or decree has become final (whether before or after the enact- 
ment of this act), or (3) any suit or proceeding against the United 
States, or any agency thereof, is commenced or is pending in respect 
thereof and is not dismissed upon motion of the person by or on behalf 
of whom it was commenced, made before the expiration of six months 
from the date on which the arbiter takes office and before any judg- 
ment or decree awarding compensation or damages becomes final. 

(p) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until expended, the sum of 
$50,000,000, and after the date on which the awards of the arbiter are 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury such additional amounts as, 
when added to the amounts previously appropriated, will be equivalent 
to the aggregate amount of such awards plus the amounts necessary 
for the expenditures authorized by subdivisions (c) and (m) of this 
section, except that the aggregate of such appropriations shall not 
exceed $100,000,000. i 

(q) The provisions of this section shall constitute the exclusive method 
for the presentation and payment of claims arising out of any of the 
acts by or on behalf of the United States for which this section pro- 
vides a remedy. Any person who files any claim or makes application 
for any payment under this section shall be held to have consented to 
all the provisions of this act. 

(r) If the aggregate amount to be rewarded in respect of any ves- 
sel, radio station, or patent is awarded in respect of two or more 
claims, such amounts shall be apportioned among such claims by the 
arbiter as he determines to be just and equitable and as the interests 
of the claimants may appear. 

(s) The Secrefary of the Treasury, upon the certification of any of 
the tentative awards made under subdivision (d) and the recommenda- 
tion of the arbiter, may make such pro rata payments in respect of 
such tentative awards as he deems advisable, but the aggregate of such 
payments shall not exceed $25,000,000. 

(t) It shall be the duty of the arbiter to hear and determine the 
claims of any Austrian or Hungarian national (as hereinafter de 
fined) for fair compensation in respect of the same classes of property, 
and of the same acts by or on behalf of the United States, and under 
the same conditions and subject to the same rules, as in the case of 
claims of a German national, except that the provisions of subdivisions 
(e) and (q) shall not be applicable, and except that the duties of the 
arbiter under this subdivision shall terminate when he has made and 
transmitted to the Secretary of State a tentative award to each claim- 
ant of the fair compensation in respect of his claim, including simple 
interest, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, on the amount of such 
compensation, from July 2, 1921, to January 1, 1927. Such tentative 
awards shall be filed in the records of the State Department and pre- 
served to await such further action as the Congress may take in respect 
thereof. Nothing in this act shall be construed as the recognition of 


any lability on the part of the United States for the payment of 
such tentative awards, nor as authorizing any appropriation or the use 
of any appropriation or of any funds in the special deposit account 
created by section 5, or of any other funds, for the payment of any 
such tentative award or of a claim in respect of which such an award 
is made, : 
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FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby created in the Treasury a special deposit 
account, into which shall be deposited all funds hereinafter specified 
and from which shall be disbursed all payments authorized by section 
3 or 4, including the expenditures authorized under subdivisions (c) and 
(m) of section 4 and subdivision (e) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
deposit in the special deposit account— 

(1) All sums invested or transferred by the Alien Property Custodian, 
under the provisions of section 25 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended ; 

(2) The amounts appropriated under the authority of section 4; 

(3) All money (including the proceeds of any property, rights, or 
benefits which may be sold or otherwise disposed of, upon such terms 
as he may prescribe) received, whether before or after the ena®tment 
of this act, by the United States in respect of claims of the United 
States against Germany on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed, out 
of the funds in the special deposit account, subject to the provisions 
of subdivision (d), and in the following order of priority— 

(1) To make the payments of expenses of administration authorized 
by subdivisions (c) and (m) of section 4 or subdivision (e) of this 
section ; 

(2) To make so much of each payment (in respect of an award of 
the Mixed Claims Commission) authorized by subdivision (b) of 
section 3, as is attributable to an award on account of death or 
personal injury ; 

(3) To make each payment (in respect of an award of the Mixed 
Claims Commission) authorized by subdivision (b) of section 3, if the 
amount thereof is not payable under paragraph (2) of this subdivision 
and does not exceed $109,000; 

(4) To pay the amount of $100,000 in respect of each payment 
authorized by subdivision (b) of section 3, if the amount of such 
authorized payment is in excess of $100,000 and is not payable in 
full under paragraph (2) of this subdivision ; 

(5) To make additional payments (in respect of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission) authorized by subdivision (b) of section 3, in 
such amounts as will make the aggregate payments under this para- 
graph and paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of this subdivision equa! to 
80 per cent of the aggregate amount of all payments authorized by 
subdivision (b) of section 3. Payments under this paragraph shall 
be prorated on the basis of the amount of the respective payments 
authorized by subdivision (b) of section 3 and remaining unpaid; 

(6) To pay (whether or not the payments under paragraphs (1) 
to (5), inclusive, have been completed) to German nationals, out of 
the funds available under the provisions of subdivision (d) of this 
section, amounts determined by the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
payable in respect of the tentative awards of the arbiter, in aceord- 
ance with the provisions of subdivision (s) of section 4; 

(7) To pay to German nationals such amounts as will make the 
aggregate payments equal to 50 per cent of the amounts awarded under 
section 4; 

(8) To pay acerued interest upon the participating certificates evi- 
deneing the amounts invested by the Alien Property Custodian under 
subsection (a) of section 25 of the trading with the enemy act, as 
amended ; 

(9) To pay the accrued interest payable under subdivision (e) of 
section 3 and subdivision (h) of section 4; 

(10) To make such payments as are necessary (A) to repay the 
amounts invested by the Alien Property Custodian under subsection (a) 
of section 25 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, (B) to 
pay amounts equal to the difference between the aggregate payments 
(in respect of claims of German nationals) authorized by subdivisions - 
(g) and (h) of section 4, and the amounts previously paid in respect 
thereof, and (C) to pay amounts equal to the difference between the 
aggregate payments (in respect of awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission) authorized by subdivisions (b) and (c) of section 3, and the 
amounts previously paid in respect thereof. If funds available are not 
sufficient to make the total payments authorized by this paragraph, the 
amount of payments made from time to time shall be apportioned 
among the payments authorized under classes (A), (B), and (C) aceord- 
ing to the aggregate amount remaining unpaid under each clause; 

(11) To make such payments as are necessary to repay the amount 
invested by the Alien Property Custodian under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 25 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended; but the 
amount payable under this paragraph shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount allocated to the trusts described in subsection (c) of section 
26 of such act; ` 

(12) To pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts the amount 
ef the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission to the United States, on 
its own behalf, on account of claims of the United States against 
Germany; and 
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(13) To pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts any funds 
remaining in the special deposit account after the payments authorized 
by paragraphs (1) to (12) have been completed. 

(d) Fifty per cent of the amounts appropriated under the authority 
of section 4 shall, notwithstanding the provisions of subdivision (e) of 
this section, be available at all times for the payment of the awards to 
German nationals under section 4, including payments in respect of 
tentative awards, and shall be available only for such payments until 
such time as 50 per cent of the amounts awarded under section 4 
have been paid, 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay, from funds 
in the special deposit account, such amounts, not in excess of $25,000 
per annum, as may be necessary for the payment of the expenses in 
carrying out the provisions of this section, and sections 25 and 26 of the 
trading with the enemy act, as amended, including personal services at 
the seat of government. 

(f) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to invest and rein- 
vest, from time to time, in bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness 
of the United States any of the funds in the special deposit account, 
and to deposit to the credit of such account the interest or other earn- 
ings thereon. 

FINALITY OF DECISIONS 

Sec. 6. (a) Nothwithstanding the provisions of section 236 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, the decisions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in respect of the funds to be paid into the special deposit 
account and of the payments therefrom, shall be final and conclusive, 
and shall not be subject to review by any other officer of the United 
States, except that payments made under authority of subdivision (c) 
or (m) of section 4 or subdivision (e) of section 5 shall be accounted 
for and settled without regard to the provisions of this subdivision. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report to the Con- 
gress, shall include a detailed statement of all expenditures made in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 


EXCESSIVE ATTORNEYS’ FEES PROHIBITED 


Src. 7. (a) The arbiter and the Commissioner of the Mixed Claims 
Commission appointed by the United States, respectively, are authorized 
to fix reasonable fees for services in connection with the proceedings 
before the arbiter and the Mixed Claims Commission and the applica- 
tion for payment and the payment of any amount under section 3 or 4. 

(b) Any person accepting any consideration (whether or not under 
a contract or agreement entered into prior to the enactment of this 
act) the aggregate value of which is in excess of the amount so fixed, 
for services in connection with the proceedings before the arbiter or 
Mixed Claims Commission, or with the application for payment or the 
payment of any amount under section 3 or 4, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine equal to four times the aggregate value 
of the consideration accepted by such person therefor. 

z (c) Section 20 of the trading with the enemy act as amended, is 
amended by inserting after the word “attorney” wherever it appears 
in such section the words at law or in fact.” 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS BY ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Sec. 8. The trading with the enemy act, as amended, is amended 
by adding thereto the following new section: 

“Sec. 25. (a) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and 
directed to invest, from time to time, in one or more participating 
certificates issued by the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance 
with the provisions of this section, the amounts the return of which 
is temporarily postponed, in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
section (m) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as 
amended. 

“(b) The Aljen Property Custodian is authorized and directed to 
invest, in one or more participating certificates issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, out of the unallocated interest fund, as defined in 
section 29— 

“(1) The sum of $25,000,000. If, after the allocation under sec- 
tion 26 has been made, the amount of the unallocated interest 
fund allocated to the trusts described in subsection (e) of such 
section is found to be in excess of $25,000,000, such excess shall be 
invested by the Alien Property Custodian in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this subsection. If the amount so allocated is found to be 
less than $25,000,000 any participating certificate or certificates that 
have been issued shall be corrected accordingly ; and 

“(2) The balance of such unallocated interest fund remaining after 
the investment provided for in paragraph (1), the payment of allocated 
earnings in accordance with the provisions of subsection (b) of section 
26, and the deposits in the Treasury under subsection (d) of section 
26, have been made. 

„e) If the amount of such unallocated interest fund, remaining 
after the investment required by paragraph (1) of subsection (b) 
of this section has been made, is insufficient to pay the allocated 
earnings and make the deposits referred to in paragraph (2) of 
subsection (b) of this section, then the amount necessary to make 
up the deficiency shall be paid out of the funds in the special deposit 
account created by section 5 of the settlement of war claims act of 
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1927, prior to any other payment therefrom other than the payments 
under paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of such section. 

“(d) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the Secretary of the Treasury, for deposit in such special 
deposit aceount, all money and the proceeds of all property, including 
all income, dividends, interest, annuities, and earnings accumulated 
in respect thereof (1) owned by the German Government or any mem- 
ber of the former ruling family, or (2) no claim to which is filed 
with the Alien Property Custodian prior to the expfration of two 
years from the date of the enactment of the settlement of war claims 
act of 1927, or (3) if any such claim is filed within such period, then 
if the ownership thereof under any such claim is not established. 
The amounts so transferred under this subdivision shall be credited 
upon the final payment due the United States from the German Gov- 
ernment on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
issue to the Alien Property Custodian, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, one or more participating certificates, bearing interest 
payable annually (as nearly as may be) at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, as evidence of the investment by the Alien Property 
Custodian under subsection (a) and one or more noninterest bearing 
participating certificates as evidence of the investment by the Alien 
Property Custodian under subsection (b). All such certificates shall 
evidence a participating interest, in accordance with, and subject to 
the priorities of, the provisions of section 5 of the settlement of war 
claims act of 1927, in the funds in the special deposit account created 
by such section, except that 

“(1) The United States shall assume no liability, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the payment of any such certificates, or of the interest 
thereon, except out of funds in such special deposit account avall- 
able therefor, and all such certificates shall so state on their face; and 

“(2) Such certificates shall not be transferable, except that the Alien 
Property Custodian may transfer any such participating certificate evi- 
dencing the interest of a substantial number of the owners of the money 
invested, to a trustee duly appointed by such owners.” 


RETURN TO GERMAN NATIONALS OF PROPERTY HELD BY ALIEN PROPERTY 
CUSTODIAN 


Suc. 9. Subsection (b) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy 
act, as amended, is amended by striking out the punctuation at the 
end of paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word “or” and inserting after paragraph (11) the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(12) A partnership, association, or other unincorporated body of 
indtviduals, or a corporation, and was entirely owned at such time by 
subjects or citizens of nations, States, or free cities other than Austria 
or Hungary or Austria-Hungary and is so owned at the time of the 
return of its money or other property hereunder, and has filed the 
written consent provided for in subsection (m); or 

“(13) A partnership, association, or other unincorporated body of 
individuals, having its principal place of business within any country 
other than Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, or a corporation 
organized or incorporated within any country other than Austria, 
Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that more than 50 per cent of the 
interest or voting power in any such partnership, association, other un- 
incorporated body of individuals, or corporation, was at such time, 
and is at the time of the return of any money or other property, vested 
in citizens or subjects of nations, States, or free cities other than 
Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the written consent 
provided for in subsection (m) has been filed; or 

“(14) An individual who at such time was a citizen or subject of 
Germany or who, at the time of the return of any money or other 
property, is a citizen or subject of Germany or is not a citizen or sub- 
ject of any nation, State, or free city, and that the written consent 
provided for in subsection (m) has been filed; or 

“(15) The Austro-Hungarian Bank, except that the money or other 
property thereof shall be returned only to the liquidators thereof, and 
only if such liquidators give a bond, in a penal sum and with sureties 
satisfactory to the President or to the court, as the case may be, con- 
ditioned that they will redeliver to the Alien Property Custodian all 
such money or other property distributable to the Government of 
Austria or Hungary ;—" 

Sec. 10. (a) Subsection (d) of section 9 of the trading with the 
enemy act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Whenever a person, deceased, would have been entitled, if 
living, to the return of bis money or other property hereunder, then 
his legal representative may proceed for the return of such money or 
other property as provided in subsection (a) hereof, and such money 
or other property may be returned to such legal representative without 
requiring the appointment of an administrator, or an ancillary admin- 
istrator by a court in the United States, or to any such ancillary admin- 
istrator for distribution directly to the persons entitled thereto: Pro- 
vided, however, That the President or the court, as the case may be, 
before granting such relief shall impose such conditions by way of 
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security or otherwise, as the President or the court, respectively, shall 
deem sufficient to insure that such legal representative, administrator, 
or ancillary administrator will redeliver to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian such portion of the money or other property so received by him 
as shall be distributable to any person not eligible as a claimant under 
subsection (a), (b), or (n) hereof.” f 

(b) Subsection (e) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting a semicolon and the following: “nor shall a debt be 
allowed under this section unless notice of the claim has been filed, 
or application therefor has been made, prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of the settlement of war claims act of 1927.“ 

(e) Subsection (g) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) The legal representative of a person, deceased, whose money 
or other property has been conyeyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, 
or paid to the Alien Property Custodian or seized by him hereunder 
and held by him or by the Treasurer of the United States, may (if not 
entitled to proceed under subsection (d) of this section) proceed under 
subsection (a) for the recovery of any interest, right, or title in any 
such money or other property which has, by reason of the death of such 
person, become the interest, right, or title of a citizen of the United 
States, unless such citizenship was acquired through naturalization 
proceedings in which the declaration of intention was filed after 
Noyember 11, 1918, or has become, prior to the enactment of the 
settlement of war claims act of 1927, the interest, right, or title of a 
person eligible as a claimant under subsection (a), (b), or (n) of this 
section. Such legal representative shall give a bond, in a penal sum and 
with sureties satisfactory to the President or the court, as the case 
may be, conditioned that he will redeliver to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian all such money or other property not distributed to such citi- 
zen or person so eligible, or, if deceased, to his heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives.” 

Sec. 11. Subsections (j) and (k) of section 9 of the trading with 
the enemy act, as amended, are amended so as to comprise three sub- 
sections, to read as follows: 

“ (j) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and directed to 
return to the person entitled thereto, whether or not an enemy or ally 
of enemy and regardless of the yalue, any patent, trade-mark, print, 
label, copyright, or right therein or claim thereto, which was conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, or delivered to the Alien Property Custodian, or 
selzed by him, and which has not been sold, licensed, or otherwise 
disposed of under the provisions of this act, and to return any such 
patent, trade-mark, print, label, copyright, or right therein or claim 
thereto, which has been licensed, except that any patent, trade-mark, 
print, label, copyright, or right therein or claim thereto, which is re- 
turned by the Alien Property Custodian and which has been licensed, 
or in respect of which any contract has been entered into, or which 
is subject to any lien or incumbrance, shall be returned subject to 
the license, contract, lien, or encumbrance, 

“ (k) Except as provided in section 28, paragraphs (12), (13), and 
(14) of subsection (b) of this section shall apply to the proceeds re- 
ceived from the sale, license, or other disposition of any patent, trade- 
mark, print, label, copyright, or right therein or claim thereto, conveyed, 

transferred, assigned, or delivered to the Alien Property Custodian, or 
seized by him. 

“ (1) This section shall apply to royalties paid to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, in accordance with a judgment or decree in a suit 
brought under subsection (f) of section 10; but shall not apply to any 
other money paid to the Alien Property Custodian under section 10." 

Sec. 12. Section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(m) No money or other property shall be returned under para- 
graph (12), (13), or (14) of subsection (b) or under subsection (n) 
unless the person entitled thereto files a written consent to a postpone- 
ment of the return of an amount equal to 20 per cent of the aggre- 
gate value of such money or other property, as determined by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and the investment of such amount in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 25. Such amount shall be 
deducted from the money to be returned to such person, so far as pos- 
sible, and the balance shall be deducted from the proceeds of the sale 
(in accordance with the provisions of section 12) of so much of the 
property as may be necessary, unless such person pays the balance to 
the Alien Property Custodian, except that no property shall be so sold 
prior to the expiration of six years from the date of the enactment of 
the settlement of war claims act of 1927 without the consent of the 
person entitled thereto, 

„n) In the case of property consisting of stock or other interest 
in any corporation, association, company, or trust, or of bonded or 
other indebtedness thereof, evidenced by certificates of stock or by 
bonds or by other certificates of interest therein or indebtedness 
thereof, or consisting of dividends or interest or other accruals thereon, 
where the right, title, and interest in the property (but not the actual 
certificate or bond or other certificate of interest or indebtedness) 
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was conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered. or paid to the Alien 
Property Custodian, or seized by him, if the President determines 
that the owner thereof or of any interest therein has acquired such 
ownership by assignment, transfer, or sale of such certificate or bond 
or other certificate of interest or indebtedness (it being the intent of 
this subsection that such assignment, transfer, or sale shall not be 
deemed invalid hereunder by reason of such conveyance, transfer, 
assignment, delivery, or payment to the Alien Property Custodian or 
seizure by him), and that the written consent provided in subsection 
(m) has been filed, then the President may make in respect of such 
property an order of the same character, upon the same conditions, 
and with the same effect as in cases provided for in subsection (b), 
including the benefits of subsection (c). 

o) The provisions of paragraph (12), (13), or (14) of subsee- 
tion (b), or of subsection (m) or (n) of this section, shall not be 
construed as diminishing or extinguishing any right under any other 
provision of this act in force immediately prior to the enactment of 
the settlement of war claims act of 1927.“ 

Sec. 13. The trading with the enemy act, as amended, is amended 
by adding thereto the following new sections: 

“Sec, 26. (a) In the case of money (including the proceeds of 
property converted into money) deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States under section 12, the Alien Property Custodian shall allocate 
among the various trusts (1) the earnings accruing on such money 
(including the proceeds of any bonds or certificates of indebtedness 
in which such earnings are invested, and the earnings thereon) prior 
to March 4, 1923, and (2) the earnings accruing, on or after March 4, 
1923, or the date on which the money was so deposited (whichever 
date is earlier) and prior to the date on which such allocation is 
made, on the earnings computed under clause (1). Such allocation 
shall be made under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and shall be based upon the average rate of earnings (de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury) on the total amounts 
deposited under section 12, 

“(b) In the case of any person entitled, under subsection (a) of 
section 9 or paragraphs (1) to (8), both inclusive, or paragraph (11) 
or (15), of subsection (b) of section 9, to the return of money or 
other property conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to 
the Alien Property Custodian, or seized by him, the Alien Property 
Custodian, when the allocation has been made, is authorized and 
directed to pay to such person, notwithstanding any receipt or release 
given by him, the amount allocated to his trust. 

“(c) In the case of persons entitled, under paragraph (12), (13), 
or (14) of subsection (b) of section 9, to such return, and in the 
case of persons who would be entitled to such return thereunder if 
all such money or property had not been returned under paragraph 
(9) or (10) of such subsection, and in the case of persons entitled 
to such return under subsection (n) of section 9, an amount equal to 
the aggregate amount allocated to their trusts shall be credited against 
the sum of $25,000,000 invested in participating certificates under 
paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of section 25, If the aggregate 
amount so allocated is in excess of $25,000,000, an amount equal to 
the excess shall be inyested in the same manner, Upon the repay- 
ment of any of the amounts so invested, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of the settlement of war claims act of 1927, the amount so 
repaid shall be distributed pro rata among such persons, notwith- 
standing any receipts or releases given by them. 

“(d) In the case of any other enemy or ally of enemy entitled to 
such return, the Alien Property Custodian shall deposit the amount 
allocated to his trust in the Treasury in the name of such person until 
otherwise directed by Congress, 

“(e) The payment provided for in subsection (a), the investment 
provided for in subsection (e), and the deposit provided for in sub- 
section (d) shall be made out of the unallocated interest fund. 

“Sec. 27. On and after the passage of the settlement of war claims 
act of 1927 no money or other property shall be conveyed, transferred, 
assigned, delivered, or paid over to the Allen Property Custodian, or 
seized by him, under this act, without the written consent of the per- 
son entitled thereto; and all requirements or demands under this act 
in respect of the conveyance, transfer, assignment, delivery, or pay- 
ment, or seizure of any money or other property, shall be unenforce- 
able after such date without such written consent. ‘This section shall 
not be applicable in the case of money or property owned by a person 
who is a fugitive from justice from the United States or any State or 
Territory thereof or the District. of Columbia. 

“Sec. 28. The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and directed 
to return to the United States any consideration paid to him by the 
United States under any license, assignment, or sale by the Alien 
Property Custodian to the United States of any patent (or any right 
therein or claim thereto, and including an application therefor and any 
patent issued pursuant to any such application). 

“Sec, 29. As used in this act the term unallocated interest fund, 
means the sum of (1) the earnings accruing prior to March 4, 1923, 
on money (including the proceeds of property converted into money) 
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deposited in the Treasury of the United States under section 12 (in- 
cluding the proceeds of any bonds or certificates of indebtedness in 
which such earnings are invested, and the earnings thereon), plus 
(2) the earnings accruing on or after March 4, 1923, or the date on 
which the money was so deposited (whichever date is earlier) and 
prior to the date on which the allocation provided for in section 26 
is made, on the earnings computed under clause (1) of this section,” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 15. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “ person” means an individual, partnerships, associa- 
tion, or corporation. 

(b) The term “German national” means 

(1) An individual who, on April 6, 1917, was a citizen or subject 
of Germany, or who, on the date of the enactment of this act, is a 
citizen or subject of Germany. 

(2) A partnership, association, or corporation which, on April 6, 
1917, was organized or created under the law of Germany but exclud- 
ing any such partnership, association, or corporation, more than 50 
per cent of the interest or voting power in which was on April 6, 
1917, or on the date of the enactment of this act, vested (directly or 
indirectly) in citizens or subjects of Austria, Hungary, or Austria- 
Hungary. 

(8) An individual (other than a citizen or subject of Austria, Hun- 
gary, or Austria-Hungary) whose claim is based upon an interest on 
April 6, 1917, in a partnership, association, or corporation excluded 
under paragraph (2). f 

(4) The Government of Germany. 

(e) The term “Austrian or Hungarian national“ means 

(1) An individual (other than a German national) who, on April 6, 
1917, was a citizen or subject of Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hun- 
gary, or who, on the date of the enactment of this act, is a citizen or 
subject of Austria or Hungary. 

(2) A partnership, association, or corporation (other than a Ger- 
man national) which, on April 6, 1917, was organized or created under 
the law of Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, if more than 50 
per cent of the interest or voting power therein was, on April 6, 1917, 
or on the date of the enactment of this act, vested (directly or indi- 
rectly) in citizens or subjects of Austria, Hungary, or Austria- 
Hungary. 

(3) The Government of Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary. 

(d) The term United States when used in a geographical sense 
includes the Territories and posséssions of the United States and the 
District of Columbia. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, on account of the 
numerous requests for time, I shall be obliged to speak briefiy 
and to ask that I be permitted to proceed with my statement 
until concluded without interruption. Up to that time I do 
not desire to yield to anyone. In the statement I shall make I 
shall confine myself to the general features of the bill and only 
mike a bare outline of it The matter will be gone into more 
particularly by others who will speak on the subject. 

A great war always brings its problems. With this Govern- 
ment none have been so perplexing as those which have arisen 
out of the seizure of German property and the claims of 
American citizens against the German Government. Whenever 
a solution is sought it is found that the discussion involves 
not only international law but also the international policies of 
this Government from the time we came into existence. It must 
take into consideration the provisions of the treaties of Ver- 
sailles and Berlin, which fixed the terms upon which peace 
was restored. It must examine the negotiations and agreements 
had and made between our diplomatic representatives and those 
of other countries. In short, it includes a study of policies, 
treaties, and agreements in order to determine the proper basis 
of settlement. But even when all this is done there remains one 
fact which, after the basis of settlement is determined, adds 
more to the difficulties of solution than anything else. It is 
that the German Government is not able to make an immediate 
settlement of the claims against it. Otherwise the solution 
would be comparatively easy. 

Out of the tangled web of international policies, of treaties, 
and diplomatic negotiations, of claims against our Government 
on the one hand and against the German Government on the 
other, threads can be picked out here and there on which fine- 
spun and plausible arguments ‘can be and have been con- 
structed in support of various theories, none of which when 
considered by itself alone leads to a solution of the problem. 
So difficult was its nature that four years elapsed after the 
war status had officially ended before anyone even ventured 
to propose a plan for its settlement. I do not think that any 
committee ever worked harder than did the Ways and Means 
Committee on this problem at the last session. For more than 
two months it struggled to no avail, except to make its dif- 
ficulties and perplexities more apparent. Various plans were 
proposed, and several submitted in the form of bills. I shall 
not discuss the merits of these propositions. The House is 
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more or less familiar with them. I shall only say that so 
much opposition developed to all of them that none gave rise 
to any reasonable expectation of passage by Congress, and 
upon none of them was the committee itself in complete accord. 
Nothing was done, and the whole matter went over to the 
special session of the committee held last fall, in advance’ of 
the session of Congress. In the meantime, the demands of the 
claimants became more and more pressing and urging. Many 
of the claimants were experiencing severe financial distress by 
3 of this long and, as it appeared to them, unwarranted 
elay. 

At the fall session of the committee further hearings were 
had for about 10 days. At the close of the hearings, when it 
seemed as if our labors might again have no result, I made 
a suggestion to the claimants, In substance, I stated that the 
hearings so far seemed to have resolved into a contest between 
the German claimants on one side and the American claimants 
on the other, each insisting, in effect, that their claims should 
be paid in full and the other side should wait indefinitely ; that 
it appeared to me that as long as this attitude was continued 
there was little hope of a settlement; but that if the claimants 
were disposed to make mutual concessions and agree that the 
payment of an equitable proportion of the claims on each side 
should be deferred, that I thought that by making an appropri- 
ation only for the payment of those items for which it was 
generally conceded our Government was liable, the committee 
could work out a bill. I confess that at the time I made this 
suggestion I had little hope that it would be accepted. It re- 
quired a mutual spirit of compromise, and as there were a 
large number of American claimants for small amounts with 
whom no communication could be had, it was necessary that 
an arrangement should be made for the immediate payment 
of their claims. I was, however, agreeably surprised over the 
manner in which the suggestion was received. The claimants, 
through their representatives, immediately conferred with each 
other and in a short time came to a complete agreement. The 
American claimants for large amounts agreed on their part 
that the small claims should first be paid in full, although 
this required their own claims in part to be further deferred. 
All the claimants, so far as I know, now unite in support of 
the bill and are earnestly urging its adoption. Perhaps I ought 
to say that when I speak of the claimants I do not include 
Americans who bought German bonds or marks and whose 
claims were denied by the Mixed Commission. I refer only to 
claims which it allowed. Originally, I stated that I thought 
that if such an agreement was made, about 60 or 70 per cent 
would be paid at once on all established claims. As the plan 
was finally worked ont this percentage has been somewhat 
changed by agreement-of the parties. . 

Let us now consider some undisputed facts with reference to 
the condition upon which the committee was required to act. 

Under and by virtue of the trading with the enemy act 
the Alien Property Custodian seized an immense amount of Ger- 
man property, together with some that has since been ascer- 
tained to belong either to Americans, allies, or neutrals. The 
value of German property now held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian is estimated at $250,000,000. This includes $25,000,000 of 
what is called the unallocated interest, which is interest which 
accrued on investments made by the custodian prior to March, 
1923, and also undistributed earnings accruing since that time 
amounting to $17,000,000. It will thus be seen that the cus- 
todian holds approximately $208,000,000 of German property, 
excluding interest. 

The United States Government also took over and has since 
used a large number of German ships, a radio station, and a 
number of patents. The value of this property, with interest, 
has been variously estimated at from about $50,000,000 up to 
$230,000,000. The bill, however, contains a provision that 
the maximum amount paid for all of it shall not exceed 
$100,000,000, 

Under the treaty of Berlin and pursuant to its provisions, 
negotiations were had which resulted in the establishment of 
what is known as the Mixed Claims Commission, whose duty 
was to pass upon the validity and amount of the American 
claims against the German Government. This body has pro- 
ceeded with its work, and the claims which have been allowed 
by it and may be expected to be further allowed are estimated, 
with interest, to amount to $179,000,000. 

The treaty of Berlin provided that the property which was 
under the contro! of the American Goyernment might be re- 
tained until such time as Germany should make suitable pro- 
visions for the payment of the American claims, But there 
was no money to pay the American claims except as came in by 
virtue of the Dawes agreement. Everyone understands, I sup- 
pose, that by virtue of an agreement between the Allies and 
Germany, commonly known as the Dawes agreement, an arrange- 
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ment was made for the payment by Germany of certain sums 
as reparations to the allied nations. Two and one-fourth per 
cent of this fund was to be paid to the United States, to be 
applied on the awards of the Mixed Commission to American 
citizens against the German Government, About $10,700,000 
has already been received from this source, and by next Sep- 
tember a total of about $14,000,000 will have been paid. This 
comparatively small sum was all that was directly available 
for the payment of the American claims. 

At the last session of Congress there were in general two | 
propositions for the disposition and settlement of these claims. 
The first involved a virtual confiscation of the property which 
was in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian and its ap- 
plication to the payment of the American claims. This plan, I 
think, met with so little support in Congress that it hardly 
needs to be discussed at this time. I am quite sure that a | 
great majority of the House are against the confiscation of | 
private property seized in time of war, and believe that such 
property should ultimately be returned. 

The other plan required a large appropriation, not only to 
pay what the Government might owe for the ships, radio 
stations, and patents to which I have referred, but also to 
pay the American claimants. There was one other plan 1 
believe which contemplated taking that portion of the repara- 
tion funds which was to be paid on account of our army of 
occupation, and applying it on the American claims. These | 
plans were carefully -considered by the committee. So much | 
objection was made to making an appropriation on behalf of 
the Government to pay claims of individuals, or even to the | 
use of the reparation funds that were to be paid on account | 
of our army of ocefpation, that no action was taken on the | 
bills which carried these plans, and the whole matter as I have 
said went over until this session. - 

The lack of funds to pay the American claims required | 
some new plan to be devised. The committee also considered 
that any plan which would be acceptible to the House and to 
the Congress must provide for four matters which are stated | 
in the report. 

First, the settlement of the claims of the United States and 
its nationals against Germany and its nationals; 

Second, the settlement of the claims of Germany and its 
nationals against the United States and its nationals; 

Third, the return of the property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian which was seized during the war as the private | 
property of citizens of the countries with which we were at 
war; 

Fourth (and this, I think, is a very important and a very 
essential feature of the bill), the temporary retention of suffi- 
cient of the German property to reasonably insure the payment 
of the American claims, and the return of the property which 
is temporarily withheld as the American claims are paid. 

The committee also considered it essential that any plan 
considered should make no discrimination either for or against 
the German claimants on the one hand and the American 
claimants on the other. 

The plan which was finally adopted by the committee is so 
simple that I believe I can state its essential features in a few 
words so that everyone will understand it. Under this plan 
the German and American claimants were each and all to 
receive payment of the greater part of their claims when the 
proposed law went into full effect and operation and the 
remainder was to be deferred, to be paid out of the 2½ per 
cent of the Dawes reparations funds provided for the purpose 
of paying American claims. 

It will be observed that there were three existing items 
requiring funds for payment. First, the German claims for 
property seized by the Alien Property Custodian. The funds 
for the payment of the undeferred part of these claims were 
available in the hands of the custodian himself, and under the 
control of this Government. Second, the payment of the part 
not deferred of the German claims for-ships or radio stations, 
and so forth, taken over by the American Government. For 
the payment of these claims an appropriation must be made, 
it being generally conceded that our Government was liable 
therefor and ought to settle these claims, I am aware that 
that is a matter as to which there may be some discussion. 
I am speaking now only in general terms, but I will say this 
in this connection, that in negotiations had between the diplo- 
matie representatives of our Government and those of Eng- 
land it was conceded that if we finally appropriate any of 
these ships or confiscate the radio stations or the patents, the 
value thereof should be taken out of our share of the repara- 
tion payments. In other words, we must pay for them one 
way or the other, and I am quite clear that it is better that 
we pay under a plan whereby we determine the measure of 
their value. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What diplomatic agreement pro- 
vided that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It was a series of notes that passed 
between Secretary Kellogg, I think, and foreign representatives. 
Perhaps the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mus] can advise 
me on that. 

Mr. MILLS. Primarily provided for in Article II of the 
treaty of Berlin, which provides that the United States in exer- 
cising any of the rights which it preserved to itself under the 
treaty of Berlin shall also only do so by observing the rights 
given the German Government under the treaty of Versailles, 
and the treaty of Versailles provides that if any property is re- 
tained without compensation by any of the allied or associated 
governments, the German Government shall receive credit for 
the value of the property so retained on reparation payments. 
Does that make it clear to the gentleman? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No, it does not; because I think 
the gentleman's statement about what was contained in the 
Berlin treaty is not exactly accurate. I took occasion in debat- 
ing that question on the floor at the time of the peace resolu- 


| tion, which was copied into the Berlin treaty and was before 


this House, to expressly. point out that the Berlin treaty 
claimed for the United States all rights under the treaty of 
Versailles, but accepted none of its obligations whatever. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will pardon me, this 
matter will be discussed fully later, and I can not yield for a 
discussion between the gentlemen, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
I thought the gentleman had the information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
one of the House to the request of the gentleman from 

owa— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Iowa had yielded to me. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Texas please be 


in order. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Texas is in 
order. The gentleman from Iowa has yielded to me. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was making a statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I beg the Chair's pardon. If the 
Chair would speak loud enough for the rest of us to hear him, 
we might observe a little more deference to the Chair. I was 
unaware that the Chair had interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not interrupting. The 
Chair was making a statement when the gentleman from Texas 
started to speak. The Chair was calling the attention of the 
Members of the House to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa that he be not interrupted. It is perfectly all right with 
the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the Chair for his obser- 
yation, but I did not hear the gentleman’s request not to be 
interrupted, and I assumed the gentleman had the right to 
retrench and yield if he desired. He did yield to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is perfectly all right with the Chair if 
the gentleman from Iowa desires to yield, but he addressed the 
Chair at the opening of his statement and said that he would 
like not to be interrupted until he completed his statement. 
The Chair is trying to observe the rights of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 1 supposed that the gentleman 
from Iowa, after he started his speech, was in possession of all 
of his mental ability and able to take care of himself, and did 
not require the guardianship of the chairman of the committee 
to prevent other gentlemen from interrupting him. I took it 
that he was a free, moral, and intellectual agent, able to take 
care of himself. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have answered the question suffi- 
ciently for the present. I expect this matter will be gone into 
further and I will proceed, not wanting to take up further time 
on it now. I will repeat for a moment that there were three 
distinct items requiring funds for payment: 

First. The German claim for property seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian. The funds for the payment of the unde- 
ferred part of these claims are available in the hands of the 
custodian. 

Second. The payment of the part not deferred of German 
claims for ships, radio stations, and so forth, taken over by the 
American Government. For the payment of these claims an 
appropriation must be made, it being generally conceded that 
the Government was liable therefor and ought to pay. 

Third. The payment of American claims, which has been 
provided through a fund created by the temporary retention of 
the amount of the deferred German claims, together with the 
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unallocated interest and the amount already paid in under the 
Dawes plan. The sums so retained are eventually to be re- 
turned at a time fixed by the bill. 

These are the main features of the bill, what I might call 


the formation upon which it is built. I shall not go into the 
arrangement in reference to the time when the deferred pay- 
ments shall be made. I understand the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawer] will discuss those matters fully. 

I am perfectly aware that Members may here and there find 
some details of the bill which they will prefer to have changed. 
Such is the case with some members of the committee. The 
bill has been worked out as a compromise on the part of the 
committee, as well as on the part of the claimants. I do not 
assert that it will result in exact justice being done. The 
complicated nature of the situation makes this practically 
impossible. I do insist that it offers a practical solution of 
the difficult problem, and in general it is fair and equitable. 
There may be some who do not favor the bill because they 
consider that some claimants have not received everything 
to which they are entitled. Before they speak and before 
they vote on this bill let me say to them that the very persons 
on whose behalf they are acting, hope they will refrain from 
any opposition to the bill. I have yet to find a claimant who 
did not earnestly hope, and I know that some of them are 
even praying, that the bill may pass. The present situation is 
intolerable. The failure to act is a confession of the ineffi- 
ciency, an admission that our lofty professions of international 
policy are but empty words, 

It will constitute a reproach to our honor and a confession 
that even with funds in our Treasury set aside for the purpose 
we are either unwilling or unable to make the payments already 
too long deferred. It is true that a part of the payments under 
this bill are deferred for a period extending beyond 20 years, 
but this bill, in my opinion, only marks the first part of the 
settlement of these claims. In my judgment, not over five years 
will elapse before the situation in Germany will be such that 
all of these claims can be taken up and the whole subject finally 
concluded. Whether. or not this is correct, it is clear that 
action would be no longer delayed, and I trust that this bill 
will pass by so large a majority as to make it clear that the 
American Government intends to maintain the highest standard 
in its international dealings and at the same time protect the 
rights of its citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia, May I ask a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am in favor of the bill the gentle- 
man is discussing. The gentleman has said there was a 
divergence of opinion in the committee. I hope there is no 
difference of opinion with respect to the second section, which 
contains a statement of a great principle of international law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think there is no substantial dif- 
ference, The section was very carefully considered and some- 
what changed from its original form as presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That principle has been the policy 
of this Government since the time of the Revolution, and is 
stated nowhere with greater emphasis than the case involving 
the payment of a claim of a British subject contracted prior 
to the Revolution by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
as given in the case of Ware against Hylton, decided in 1796. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is quite correct. Our 
attention was called to that decision, and I think there is no 
difference of opinion upon it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is there any provision in the bill which 
will protect those claimants from whom I am getting letters 
constantly who lost money through the deposits in German 
banks or the purchase of German securities, funds, and so 
forth? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I fear my friend is among those who 
have been somewhat deceiyed by the nature of that letter, 
which is part of a propaganda being carried on. I shall refer 
to it when we come to the subject of American claims and 
fully explain the true situation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Can the gentleman state now the 
total amount held by the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not just now have the figures 
for the total. I have given those for the German property 
held by him. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
$274,130,904.38? 


Is it the amount given on page 72, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think it correct, but the gentleman, 
of course, will bear in mind that part of the property seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian has since been found to 
be property of American citizens or of allies or of neutrals 
who are consequently entitled to its return in full with such 
interest or other income as may have been received from it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Looking through the list of awards made 
by the Mixed Claims Commission I found several for the 
Veterans’ Bureau. What is that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Veterans’ Bureau had charge 
of the Government war insurance operations and these are, 
in fact, insurance claims, They resulted from the destruction 
of American vessels by the war vessels of the German Gov- 
ernment prior to the time when we entered into the war. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. There is a long list there of life in- 
surance companies. Is that on the theory that they paid out 
7 7 on policies caused by the death of the insured in the 
war 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There may be some awards on that 
basis; I could not say. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. There is a long list of those. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Some of these Germans whose property is 
now held by the Alien Property Custodian have creditors re- 
siding in this country whose claims against them have not 
been paid. Now did they come before the committee and make 
known their claims or desires? 4 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It was not necessary for them to 
do that. Under the trading with the enemy act as amended 
all of these parties have only to file their claims with the 
Alien Property Custodian and maintain their action in court 
to have their claims made a lien upon the property in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. DENISON. They have the right, as I understand the 
chairman to contend, under the existing law to present their 
claims to the Alien Property Custodian to estop the claims? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The German property will be withheld 
when they are adjudicated. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to ask the gentleman about a mat- 
ter that is the crux of this measure, as I see it, I want to ask 
the gentleman if any provision is made in this bill as to the 
measure of damages to be awarded the German Government 
upon the ships and two radio stations that were seized. Is 
there any measure of damages for that property? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will find, when we 
come to that part of the bill, that the provision is very care- 
fully guarded, There is not only a limitation of the maximum 
amount to $100,000,000, but the rules to be observed by the 
arbiter in determining the value of the ships are so rigid that 
At least, 
they will require the very lowest estimate upon the value. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Of course, as the gentleman properly said, 
there is a divergence of opinion as to the legal rights to protect 
the property. Of course, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has practically said it could confiscate the property if the 
United States wanted to do so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes. We could confiscate all of 
it legally but not morally, as I think. 

Mr. McKEOWN. But I take it that the gentleman's com- 
mittee is endeavoring to take a more liberal attitude than con- 
fiscation, even if they had the constitutional power to do so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We adhere to the American policy, I 
will say to the gentleman, which is not to confiscate private 
property taken over by the Government in time of war. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What I want to know is whether an award 
was to be passed upon what was the actual value of the ship. 
There were ships damaged by the Germans. The question is 
whether the policy would be to give them the price at the 
market value at the time when received, or the value of the 
ships such as they would have been had we not entered into the 
contest. I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrs! 
laid down in one of his statements the proper measure of dam- 
ages. I wondered whether the committee had safeguarded that 
in this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That has been very carefully safe- 
guarded in every particular. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman 
from aey, York, and then I will be compelled to close my 
remar 3 
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„ Mr. WELLER. Has the gentleman made it clear as to what 
part of the fund is to be devoted to the expenses of the cus- 
todianship? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; there is a provision in the bill 
that one-half of 1 per cent shall be devoted to that purpose. 

Mr, Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has consumed 
37 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope the gentleman on the other 
side will use some of his time. If the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLLIER] is ready, I will yield to him. 

Mr. COLLIER rose. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Before the gentleman from Mississippi 
begins, if it would not disarrange his argument, I want to refer 
to a matter or two in connection with this bill. A great many 
of us realize that we are in an ugly situation on account of 
some derelictions here and there. There are two things that 
are desirable. We want to vote for a bill to get out of this 
whole business if we can. But there are two things we would 
like to be certain about. One is whether this bill reverses in 
any way our historic position with reference to confiscation, 
and the other is whether or not the settlement is to cost the 
American taxpayers anything. 

Mr. COLLIER. I hope I can answer the gentleman to his 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, before I proceed 
to the discussion of this bill I want to make a statement in 
justice to a member of the Ways and Means Committee and to 
state what actually occurred, The House will probably recall 
that when this matter came up at the last session of Congress 
there was some discussion as to whether or not the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mirs], by reason of the fact that he was 
a director of a corporation interested in a claim awarded by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, should participate in the con- 
sideration of the bill. You will also recall, gentlemen, that the 
gentleman from New York took the floor and stated that as 
soon as he discovered that fact, he wished to withdraw from 
att cp Cag of the bill, and my understanding is that 

e did, ; . 

The present bill does not contemplate an appropriation out 
of the Publie Treasury to pay the claims awarded by the Mixed 
Claims Commission; and therefore, it was unanimously the 
opinion of the committee that the gentleman from New York 
should sit with us during the hearings on this bill, and the 
committee did not think that there was any kind of impro- 
priety in his so doing. I feel it justice to the gentleman from 
New York, in view of the past history, that I make this state- 
ment, [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thoroughly agree with the gentle- 
man, and am very glad to have the gentleman make his 
statement. 

i pg COLLIER. Yes; and I think it comes better from this 
side. 

The consideration of this bill to-day means the culmination 
of many hours of work by the Committee on Ways and Means. 


I am glad that the committee has seen fit to deal with this. 


matter in a nonpartisan manner, Everything connected with 
the subject matter of this bill grew directly out of the war, 
During the continuance of the war seldom, if ever, was par- 
tisanship injected in the consideration of any bill the object 
of which was to further the interests of the United States in 
the conduct of the war in which we were engaged. 

An observer attending the sessions of the committee at that 
time and not being familiar with the party affiliations of the 
different members could not from observation of their acts 
determine which member was a Democrat and which was a 
Republican. Our deliberations, in fact, were synonymous with 
similar conditions throughout the United States when a united 
America, all marching one way in a common cause against a 
common foe, hastened the conclusion of the greatest war in 
all the ages, 

As all matters connected with the restoration of alien prop- 
erty and the settlement of claims against Germany are directly 
attributable to the war, the committee has approached the 
settlement of these matters in the same spirit which actuated 
them when passing upon important legislation during the period 
of that great struggle. 

The amount of German property now in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian, the great number of claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against Germany, the definite positions on the same 
subject already taken by our allies and partners during the war 
with appealing suggestions from many that we act to the con- 
trary, all together impressed me with the fact that a grave 
responsibility rests upon the committee and upon this House. 
Our action on this bill not only will determine the rights of 
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thousands of American claimants and German property owners, 
but also may set a precedent to be used as guides in the future 
in the disposal of property so taken and in the payment of the 
claims of one nation against another. 

In our deliberations on this bill we were continually reminded 
of the delicate situation in Europe. Our partners, a dozen or 
more allies in the great struggle from which we so successfully 
emerged, had already settled these matters for themselyes by 
the terms of the treaty of Versailles. By the terms of that 
treaty the property they seized belonging to German citizens 
was used by them to pay the claims of their citizens against 
Germany. 

While we did not want to confiscate the property of German 
citizens to pay Germany's debt, yet we did not want to bring in 
a bill the passage of which even by implication might reflect 
upon the conduct of our allies because we had pursued a course 
different from them. 

Sentiment alone was not all with which we had to contend. 
Our allies had material grounds for desiring us to act as they 
did. Though not a party to the treaty of Versailles, yet in the 
treaty of Berlin the United States reserved to itself all benefits 
accruing to allied nations in the treaty of Versailles, even as 
though we had been parties to that treaty. In that treaty 
Germany was assessed damages in the amount of 132,000,000,000 
gold marks, or about $35,000,000,000 in our money, with interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. In addition to this, 5,000,000,000 
marks were assigned to the Belgian debt. 

This amount was beyond Germany's capacity to pay, and as 
Mr. Winston very plainly stated, that like a corporation unable 
to meet its obligations Germany went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. A reorganization plan became necessary. Germany's 
debts had to be scaled according to her capacity to pay, and the 
Dawes plan was the result. 

Under this plan each allied country creditor received, after 
Germany's utmost capacity to pay had been determined, its pro 
rata part of these reparations. Had the United States followed 
the precedents set by our allies in confiscating the German prop- 
erty in our hands and applying it to the claims of American 
nationals against Germany, the pro rata part of the share under 
the Dawes plan of the United States would have been mate- 
rially decreased, and the pro rata share of the allied countries 
would have been correspondingly increased. 

In fact had we pursued the policy outlined in the treaty of 
Versailles, all Germany would have owed us would have been 
the cost of the army of occupation. So you can readily see 
that there were material as well as seutimental reasons which 
actuated the allied countries in desiring us to pursue the same 
course pursued by them in relation to the disposal of the seized 
German property. 

It has been said that as a country we are not popular in 
Europe. If this be true it is a source of much regret to us, for 
nations as well as individuals have a desire to be liked by 
their neighbors. No cry of distress across the water has ever 
fallen upon deaf ears in America. We manfully played well 
our part in the great war. Not only did we furnish our allies 
with provisions and munitions of war, not only did we cut our 
purse strings loose and loan them billions of dollars but what is 
far more, in the hour of their greatest need we armed, equipped, 
and sent across the seas over 2,000,000 as brave and as efficient 
soldiers as ever faced an enemy's gun. 

Not only this, but recognizing the capacity of our allies’ 
ability to pay, we scaled in some instances as much as 75 per 
cent the debts they owed to us, 

International law, as well as the decisions of our own 
Supreme Court, sanctifies the right to confiscate property taken 
from alien enemies in times of war. Far be it from me, even 
remotely or indirectly, to criticize the action of our allied 
countries in asserting a right granted to them not only by 
the law of nations but in the treaty of Versailles. We are 
not the conscience keepers of Europe, nor are they the con- 
science keepers of America. 

Therefore, without intending to reflect even in the remotest 
degree upon those so lately associated with us in a common 
cause for a great objective, we have brought in a bill meas- 
ured as best we could by the American standard of justice 
and equity. [Applause.] 

This matter has been pending a long time, Many bills have 
been introduced providing for a settlement, Extensive hear- 
ings have been held. There are many claims of different indi- 
viduals against Germany. We are holding the property of 
many German citizens. We have seized radio stations, and 
we have taken over over 2,000 German patents. Germany 
owes us about $255,000,000 for the expenses of our Army 
quartered in Germany after the war. Under the Dawes plan 


we receive annually 244 per cent of the amount available for 
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reparations, or about $11,000,000 each year to be applied to 
the settlement of claims of American nationals against 
Germany. é 

The Dawes plan also provides that we should be paid our 
Army costs at the rate of about $13,000,000 per year. But 
this bill has nothing to do with the cost of the army of 
occupation, 

Germany owes American citizens $180,000.000, in round 
numbers, and owes the United Stutes about $60,000,000, in 
round numbers. We hold the property of German citizens 
estimated at a value of from $350,000,000 to $400,000,000. We 
hold two radio stations estimated to be worth considerably less 
than $1,000,000, and we have over 2,000 patents whose value 
has been placed around $7,500,000, We have also seized certain 
vessels the value of which has not yet been determined. 

The problem confronting us was how to restore to individual 
owners of German property the property now in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian and how to protect the rights 
of the American claimants and those of the United States 
without cost to the taxpayers of the country. This, I believe, 
we can do, 

It might be well at this time to recite a brief history of how 
this property came into our hands, and just what kind of claims 
American citizens have against Germany. 

The claims we have against Germany and which awards 
have been made can be divided into two distinct classes. First, 
claims which arose when the United States was a neutral 
nation and before war was declared. American citizens owned 
manufacturing plants in Germany and in Belgium. When Ger- 
many declared war it was found by the German Government 
that these plants could be used advantageously, so they were 
taken over by the German Government by requisition. These 
plants were taken over without paying any compensation to 
the American owners. Such claims as these fall in the first 
distinct class of American claims against Germany. J 

The second class of American claims arose from the sinking 
of vessels by unlawful submarine warfare. Among these claims 
may be mentioned the claims for the Lusitania victims and 
others who perished in that unlawful warfare, as well as the 
ships and property destroyed. Included in this class of clhims 
will also be found the insurance claims upon which there has 
been much controversy. 

Awards in these claims have already been made by the Mixed 
Claims Commission and the amount of damages has been fixed. 
This commission is composed of one representative from the 
German Government and one representative from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and a third member, the umpire, 
who is a citizen of the United States—Judge Parker, of Texas. 

These awards are also divided into two separate and dis- 
tinct classes. First, the claims of American citizens, and second, 
the claims of the United States Government. 

When the United States declared war against Germany all 
the property of individual Germans located in the United States 
was seized by our Government and placed into the hands of 
an Alien Property Custodian. The value of this property 


has been roughly estimated to be between $350,000,000 and: 


$400,000,000. Some of this property has been sold and the pro- 
ceeds invested in Liberty bonds. It is estimated that at least 
$180,000,000 has been so invested. Upon these bonds there has 
accrued an unallocated interest amounting to about $33,000,000. 
At the same time two radio stations were seized by the United 
States and also about 2,200 German patents registered in the 
Patent Office were taken over by our Government, and some 
of them were used. The value of the radio stations and the 
patents is yet to be determined, but the former is estimated 
to be worth less than $1,000,000 and the latter around $7,500,000. 

But this is not all of the German property in our hands. 
At the outbreak of the war a number of German vessels trying 
to escape capture entered the ports of the United States, seek- 
ing refuge in the hayen of a neutral nation. When we declared 
war on Germany these vessels were seized by the United 
States, 

There has been more controversy about how we are going to 
determine the value of those ships which the Government of 
the United States seized than anything else in the bill. Very 
few of them, of course, belong to the German Government. In 
case there were any war vessels belonging to the Government 
we kept them. We did not turn those back and they are not 
involved in this matter at all. We had much discussion over 
what the value of these ships should be. It is, perhaps, neces- 
sary, in order to have a full understanding of this bill, to go 
into that question now, because around the value of these 
ships circles the only appropriation that we make in this bill; 
and the guestion has been asked me repeatedly, How much 
are the American people, how much are the American tax- 
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payers, going to have to pay to get out of this muddle? If we 
adopt the principle that we do not want to confiscate the 
property of an individual citizen to pay the debt of a nation, 
I say unhesitatingly that according to the provisions of this 
bill, after allowing for what the American Government owes 
for the property it took, the American taxpayers will be 
charged nothing under this bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, COLLIER. With pleasure. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman says the only cost to the 
American taxpayer will be payment for these ships. How 
about the millions of dollars worth of patents that were sold? 

Mr. COLLIER. I should have included them with the ships. 

Mr, SCHAFER. And how about real estate, for instance, 
like the real estate in Milwaukee that was looted by Govern- 
ment officials and the property raided and exploited? Who 
is going to pay the owners of that property the reasonable 
value of it, because the amount that was received at such sales 
was sometimes 25 per cent of the assessed valuation or the 
market value? 5 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say to the gentleman I should have 
included with the ships, becanse it should all be taken to- 
gether, about 2.200 patents that we seized and two radio sta- 
tions. The value of the patents is very hard to determine. 
The best estimate we can get is about seven and a half million 
dollars. In the value of the two radio stations, the best esti- 
mate we can get, is a trifle under $500,000, and we might say 
that $1,000,000 will be the advance payment as to, that feature. 

The American Government took these vessels. We disman- 
tled a great many of them. We sold some of them. We turned 
some of them into other kinds of vessels; and if we adopt the 
theory that we are going to pay for or return to private citizens 
property which we took, instead of using such property to pay 
* nation’s debts, then we owe for whatever we took along that 
ne. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLIER, With pleasure. 

Mr. BOX. Is the gentleman able to give the House any 
indication of the amount tliat the Government of the United 
States will probably have to pay for the vessels to which he is 
now referring? 

Mr. COLLIER. I can give it to yon, I think, just about as 
well as can be determined without actual figures, and I am 
coming to that point. 

There is a great difference of opinion in the valuation set 
up by American authorities upon these vessels and the valua- 
tion set up by the owners, which is not strange. It is never 
strange that a man who has something to sell and another man 
something to buy that they do not each put a very high value 
upon their particular interest in the transaction. We estimate 
these yessels to be worth somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$33,000,000 or $34,000,000, whereas the German authorities 
estimate them to be worth in the neighborhood of 10 times 
that amount. 

Now, here is the test, here is the yardstick, here is the way 
the value is going to be determined: By an agreement between 
the interested parties, between the Government of Germany 
and the Government of the United States, it has been deter- 
mined that the value of these ships will be what their value 
was at the time they were seized, taking into consideration the 
fact that delivery of these vessels could not be made until 
after the close of the war, which was some time in 1921, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. In just one second and then I will yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

In other words, we determine the value of these vessels to 
be what they were worth at the time we took them, allowing 
for the fact that delivery could not be made at any fixed period, 
It might have been 2 months or 2 years or 10 years. That is 
a definition that we had nothing to do with, because it was 
made by the powers. 

This is the measure and the yardstick by which this amount 
is te be determined; and 1 will say to the gentleman from 
Texas that under no circumstances can this amount exceed, 
together with the 2,200 patents and the radio station, 
$100,000,000. This bill provides for an authorization of only 
$50,000,000, and it is the hope ef the members of the committee 
that when the proper officer passes upon these matters it will 
fall within the $50,000,000. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In estimating the value, of course, 
there will be taken into account the fact that these vessels to 
a large extent had been wrecked by the owners of them them- 
selves and their machinery destroyed, so that they could not 
be of any great use to us. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Of course, it will be the value of them when 
we got them. If they destroyed an engine, for instance, worth 
so many thousand dollars before we got hold of the vessel, 
then, of course, that has to be subtracted from what it was 
worth when we got hold of it. The gentleman from New York 
is quite correct. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. One further question, so that there 
may be no misapprehension about it, In seizing these ships we 
violated no principle of international law or of warfare. We 
proceeded entirely within the customary procedure. 

Mr. COLLIER. Certainly; the United States proceeded just 
as it should have done. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Furthermore, the Supreme Court has 
determined that to-day under international law not only the 
possession but the title of these ships passed to the United 
States. 

Mr. COLLIER. Absolutely. I suppose that is understood by 
all. If we wanted to, we could take the $400,000,000 of German 
property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, take 
the radio stations, and take these patents and these ships, 
convert them to our own use, and put the proceeds into the 
Treasury of the United States. If we had done that, there 
would have been no need for this bill. The gentleman is quite 
correct. But you must bear this in mind: These ships were 
of no use to Germany until after the war was over. They were 
interned, and if they had gone out on the seas they would have 
been captured, and that is a material factor which lessens the 
value of the vessels. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. One further question. Did the com- 
mittee consider the fact that if the vessels had been on the 
high seas they would have been seizable, and that possibly 
there was a question as to whether the same rule doeg not 
apply to vessels that were already in port? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say to the gentleman that the ques- 
tion of the valuation of the vessels was already determined, 
We had to take the yardstick as we found it. The determina- 
tion of the value was not given to us, but there is no doubt 
that when the interested parties came to the agreement they 
took into consideration these things which the gentleman 
mentions. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Perhaps the gentleman misunderstood 
my question. My question was whether the vessels might not 
be regarded as prizes of war when lying in the ports of the 
United States as if they had been captured on the high seas? 

Mr. COLLIER. I think there is a distinction in that. Those 
vessels in our ports came here as a haven of refuge, and all 
we had to do was to send sailors aboard to take care of them. 
I think there is a marked distinction between the two cases. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN., I think we all agree that the seizure of the 
German vessels was lawful and we had a right to retain them. 
But does not this matter resolve itself into this: That this is a 
mere gift of property legally awarded to the United States by 
international law, and would it not be better for Congress to 
say that we will give them $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, and fix 
that amount than it would be to have arbitrators who may run 
it up to $100,000,000? Why not give them that amount? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is a matter for the House to pass upon 
and decide. The committee decided otherwise. 

Mr. WELLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WELLER. Somewhere in the reports I recollect a deci- 
sion in which the Supreme Court held that the possession or 
the title of this property under the trading with the enemy act 
was in the hands of the United States as a common-law trust. 
In other words, there was a seizure but the title was no better 
than that of a common-law trust. Does the gentleman recall 
that decision? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have an indistinct recollection of such a 
decision but I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Mississippi has stated 
that there is a limitation to the amount the Government shall 
be obligated to pay to the German nationals for vessels and radio 
stations and other claims of $100,000,000. In view of the decla- 
rations that are contained in the second section of this bill, to 
the effect that the claims of German nationals against the 
United States for compensation for certain of their ships, radio 
stations, patents, and so forth, seized by the Government of the 
United States shall be adjudicated and the amount determined 
to be due shall ultimately be paid in full, does the gentleman 
believe that the limit of $100,000,000 is worth very much to the 
Government of the United States if the claims commission 
should determine that the aggregate was $160,000,000 or $200,- 
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000,000? I say, in view of the declarations we have made that 
they shall ultimately be paid in full, does not the gentleman 
think that when we have paid the $100,000,000 authorized by 
this bill and it is found that the claims allowed exceed that 
that they will not come back here and, under the terms set forth 
in section 2, claim payment for the remainder? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Mississippi 
permit me to answer the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have an answer to that, but I will yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, There is a provision in the bill that 
anyone receiving any sum under the provisions of the bill 
shall be deemed to have consented to all of the provisions of 
the bill, and would thereby be estopped from making any fur- 
ther claims. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman has told you that claims 
are forever barred after a man has once accepted settlement. 
There is another reason why what the gentleman apprehends is 
not true. We have just as good experts on valuation as the 
other side, and they have determined at the outset that this 
valuation is not over $33,000,000. We hope it will be less than 
$50,000,000. If I believed as the gentleman does, I would have 
insisted on an amendment, but we have the bill so drawn 
that he will find that the gentleman from Iowa | Mr. Green] 
is correct, and that wherever anyone accepts a dollar under 
this bill he consents to all of the provisions of the bill, and 
is forever barred from afterwards making any more claims. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me invite the gentleman's attention 
to the particular clause that I read from section 2, where we 
are determining the policy, and this is a congressional act of the 
United States. Lines 11 and 12 on page 2 provide that these 
claims shall be adjudicated and the amount determined to be 
used shall ultimately be paid in full. It seems to me that 
that commits our Government to the ultimate payment of what- 
ever amount may be found by the commission. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are we not somewhat inconsistent if in 
section 2 of the bill we broadcast to the whole world that we 
adhere to the great American principle of not confiscating pri- 
vate property taken by the Government, and then later on say, 
“You will take what we give you and keep quiet”? 

Mr. COLLIER, No; we do not say that. We say, “ We will 
give you what it is worth, measured by the American standard.” 
It is not the custom to give a man who has something to sell 
all that he asks. I do not want to appear in the rôle of a 
prophet or anything like that, because my prophecies in the 
last several years, especially upon political matters, have been 
a little bit out of joint; but I feel the spirit of prophecy grow- 
ing within me, and I will say now to the gentleman that he 
will find that these claims will be within the $100,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let us hope so. 

Mr. COLLIER. It is the hope of the committee that they 
will be within $50,000,000. = 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER., Will the gentleman explain why this one 
man appointed by the President at a salary of $15,000 a year, 
turning aside the civil-service requirements in respect to his 
employees, should haye such great authority in determining 
the amount and spending so much of the people’s money? 

Mr, COLLIER. I shall come to that a little later. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is not that permitting the executive branch 
to encroach still further upon the rights of the legislative 
branch? 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall discuss that a little later. I want 
now to see how we are going to pay for this matter without its 
costing the American people anything. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Section 2 provides that Germany shall 
pay off her nationals according to the findings of the Mixed 
Claims Commission in full. Does that mean that Germany 
may pay them off in depreciated German currency, or must it 
be paid off on the yalue of the mark at the time that these 
claims originated. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not understand what the gentleman's 
question is, Germany does not pay off anything. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. When you come to make a settlement 
of American nationals against Germany for any property Ger- 
many has taken of American nationals over there, what will be 
the basis of the settlement? 
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Mr. COLLIER. The bill provides for an arbiter to be ap- 
pointed. He will sell the property. If they say it is worth 
$1,000,000 and it brings in only $800,000, then the $800,000 will 
be turned over. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And that is all that they will get? 

Mr. COLLIER. That will be turned oyer to the property 
owners and that is all that the property will have brought on 
the market. We are going to sell all of this property. It is 
contemplated that all of it shall be sold, and we are going to 
withhold 20 per cent, which I shall explain later. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I notice the claim of Grover C. Bergdoll for 
seven hundred and odd thousand dollars. Is that claim to be 
paid now before Germany pays any of the American nationals? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is a special provision that that 
claim shall not ba paid. 

Mr. MURPHY. Do I understand that we are going to pay 
the German nationals what we owe them, and that the German 
Government is not settling at the same time on the same identi- 
cal basis with American nationals? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is what I have been wanting to talk 
about. 

Mr. MURPHY. 
information. 

Mr. COLLIER. I shall do the best I can. Here is the way 
we have worked out this plan. There is $180,000,000, money 
and Liberty bonds, in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian belonging to German nationals. There is also about 
$33,000,000 of unallocated interest in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian. This bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $50,000,000 to pay for the ships. We are going to provide, 
if I may use a plain, ordinary term, a general pot. We shall 
first put into that pot one-half of the money, $50,000,000, that 
we appropriate, which will be $25,000,000. The other $25,000,000 
will be placed aside to pay for ships. The bill provides 50 
per cent of German-owned vessels, radio, and patents shall be 
paid as soon as determined, which Will take a long time; so 
we are going to take—arbitrarily take, if you please—$25,000,- 
000 of the money, of $50,000,000 this bill authorizes, and put 
it in the pot. We are then going to take $40,000,000, about 
20 per cent of German money in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and put it in the pot. That gives $65,000,000— 
$40,000,000 and $25,000,000—and then there are $14,000,000 
of reparations, 2½ per cent that Germany paid us to take care 
of these claims. We are going to put that in there. That will 
give $79,000,000; and then we take $25,000,000 of this unallo- 
cated-interest fund and put it in the pot. That will give us 
a fund of $104,000,000. Well, now, with $104,000,000 we are 
going to pay off the claims of American nationals in a certain 
priority, We will pay first the expenses of the commission, the 
expenses of the salaried officers, and everything connected 
with the settlement. 

The second priority will be the claims of personal injuries, 
those people who lost-their lives on the Lusitania and other 
vessels, amounting to about $3,600,000. Next we pay every 
American claimant whose claim js not over $100,000 all we 
owe him. In other words, every American claimant whose 
claim does not exceed $100,000 will be paid in full from the 
fund in the pot we have created. The next priority will be 
in allowing $100,000 to every American claim that did not 
secure any relief by the priority just before that. That will 
amount to some $17,000,000. The personal injuries are $3,600,- 
000; claims of $100,000 or less amount to $30,000,000. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars additional on all American claims amount 
to about $17,000,000, leaving in round numbers something like 
$51,000,000. We will then take the entire amount of claims— 
one hundred and seventy-nine and some odd millions—and take 
80 per cent of that amount, which will be in round numbers 
about $144,000,000. Upon a pro rata basis all American claim- 
ants, based upon 80 per cent of all the claims, will share in 
what is left in the fund or pot. The balance will be amortized 
and paid off in installments as the reparations come in. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I intended to state what the gentle- 
man is yery familiar with, that this arrangement in reference 
to priority was made between the claimants themselves by a 
matter of mutual agreement. They have all agreed to it. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not believe 1 stated that, and I thank 
the gentleman for drawing my attention to it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I intended to state that when I was 
making my statement, but overlooked it for the moment. The 
big claimants on the American side agreed that the small 
claimants should be paid ahead of them and the reason of the 
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difference in percentage as between payments to Germans for 
property in the hands of the Alien Custodian and payment for 
ships, radio, and so forth, is because the German claimants 
among themselyes agreed that those claims on the Alien 
Property Custodian were in greater need and ought to have a 
little advantage, so one is 80 per cent and the other is 50 
per cent. 

Mr. COLLIER. Now, we have five priorities, What is the 
next thing to do? We agree in this bill to pay the German 
shipowners 50 per cent. We have set aside $25,000,000, ap- 
propriated to pay for ships, and put it in the pot and put 
$40,000,000 of German money in the pot—that is, money we took 
from the German alien property custodian. How do we settle 
these amounts? We settle the claim with the interest at 5 per 
cent. We pay these amounts back by amortizing this debt over 
a period of 18 years. 

Well, we are not through yet. There still remains $25,- 
000,000 of interest which we took from the Alien Property 
Custodian. It will take two years and two months to amortize 
that, and at the end of 26 years, from December 1, 1927, 
every American claim will be paid in full and the German 
nationals will receive back all the property that we took from 
them. All this is based upon the assumption, of course, that 
the payments under the Dawes plan of $10,700,000 annually 
shall be paid. 

But we are not yet through. There is about $60,000,000 
that Germany owes the United States. We also were in the 
insurance business and lost some ships. We lost money on 
some of our ships. Germany owes the United States about 
$60,000,000. Here is where the committee may be criticized, 
because we preferred all other creditors over the Government 
of the United States. We made the Government of the United 
States the most deferred creditor; and it will take about six 
or seven years after the 26-year period elapses before all the 
Government's claims will be liquidated, because the Govern- 
ment will not receive its payment until the other claims are 
satisfied, which will be 26 years after September 1, 1927. 

There were three reasons for making the Government the 
deferred creditor. One was that in the treaty of Berlin the 
Government of the United States preferred itself above its 
own nationals. 

I do not'criticize that, but if the Government of the United 
States in the first instance preferred itself before its own 
nationals and in the second instance preferred itself before its 
own nationals, it did not look consistent. The second reason 
was that unless we had pursued that plan and made the 
Government the deferred creditor we did not see how we 
could bring in this bill, because the relations and considera- 
tions were so interwoven that if we were to change any part 
of the plan bere agreed upon we would put the whole thing 
out of joint. 

There is a third reason, my friends. If the Dawes-plan pay- 
ments are kept up, the United States will be a gainer instead 
of a loser by the transaction. Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, has repeatedly stated before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that the United States can now borrow 
money at 3% per cent, or even less, and during all this period 
the United States will be receiving interest at the rate of 
5 per cent on these bonds. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, The United States Government becomes 
a deferred creditor, so far as insurance claims are concerned, 
does it not? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; so far as insurance claims are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Do private insurance companies also 
become deferred creditors? 

Mr. COLLIER. They are like all others under the Mixed 
Claims Commission. 

Mr, JACOBSTEIN. Why should not private insurance com- 
panies be placed on the same basis as the United States 
Government with respect to their claims? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is quite a question. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It is a fair question, is it not? 

Mr. COLLIER. Reason number two was a compelling reason, 
The only way we could secure the settlement we sought—and I 
would like either the gentleman from New York or the gentle- 
man from Iowa or the gentleman from Illinois to correct me if 
I am wrong—was to make the United States the deferred 
creditor in order to secure the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Are we not turning back a policy estab- 
lished by this Government in the settlement of claims arising 
out of other wars? Private insurance companies never were 
paid, as they are being paid im this bill. Why do we give them 
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this pre erred status over the United States Government, when 
under the Alabama claims they were not paid a cent? The 
policy of the Government in the Alabama claims was not to 
allow those claims of the private insurance companies, except 
where actual losses were suffered. 

Mr. COLLIER. Let us look at these insurance claims. 
Here is an insurance of $10,000 on a piece of property un- 
questionably worth $20,000. The property is destroyed; is a 
total loss. The Government of Germany pays the insurance 
company $10,000, which they paid out to the insured, but the 
insured is $10,000 a loser. The Government of Germany pays 
the insured $10,000, but the insured does not get his premium. 
He only gets back his loss, 

There has been much contention, perhaps, over those mat- 
ters, but I will say personally that I was about as much dis- 
satisfied with a great many of the insurance provisions as any 
other Member of the House could be, but the committee de- 
cided that if we wanted to bring in a@bill we could not go 
behind the findings of the Claims Commission. This com- 
mission, it should be understood, was not an ex parte commis- 
sion. It was not a commission created by the United States. 
It was a commission of one German citizen appointed by its 
Government and one American citizen appointed by its Gov- 
ernment, and with all deference to Germany itself, I think she 
could have insisted with propriety on a neutral in the compo- 
sition of that commission, But Germany agreed to an Ameri- 
can citizen, Judge Parker, of Texas, as the umpire, and from 
all the testimony I have been able to gather Germany's confi- 
dence was in no wise misplaced by her agreement in that 
regard. If we had departed from the Mixed Claims Commis- 
` sion’s findings, we would have been at sea. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Has not the United States the right to 
lay down a policy by which those sums will be allocated, just 
as we did in 1874, and again in 1882? Are we not reversing 
an American policy, right or wrong, regardless of the equity 
of the matter? Are we not reversing the American policy in 
recognizing and paying claims of insurance companies? 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman is in favor of adhering to 
the precedent set in the case of the Alabama claims? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. This Congress is proposing to reverse 
the American policy. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I think if the gentleman will 
examine into that, he will find that a special court of claims 
was set up and paid those claims. We also reversed the 
American policy when the Government went into the insur- 
ance business, appeared before the Mixed Claims Commission 
and received awards the same as private companies on the 
identic ships for which private companies were given awards; 
so I do not believe there is much American policy in the state- 
ment the gentleman made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish the gentleman would give 
the House some information as to the amount of the insurance 
claims. 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not know exactly. I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] as to that. However, I believe 
they are in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 or $20,000,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. About $40,000,000 with the interest. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are 12 companies that have re- 
ceived awards of over $1,000,000? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. Now, there is one class of claimants 
that will not receive any relief, and I will miss my guess if we 
do not hear from them on the floor. They are the owners of 
erman securities. I want to say I have profound sympathy 
for some of them because of the cases which have been related 
to me. The Mixed Claims Commission took the position that 
any German bond that matured during the period of the war 
should be considered, and that the American owner of that 
bond had a just claim, but if the bond matured after the war 
was over, the bond being only a mere promise to pay, the 
commission could not say what that bond would be worth at 
the date of payment, say, in 1925, 1926, 1930, or whatever date 
it might be, and therefore that they had no jurisdiction; that 
this citizen had, as one of them expressed it, made an unfortu- 
nate transaction. Now, I can conceive of instances, and I have 
been told of instances, that are very repugnant to my sense of 
gaam I have been told that in several of our cities there 

ave been German manufacturers who were doing a good 
business, and American citizens, upon their solicitation, pur- 
chased bonds which were payable in marks. At the time they 
purchased those bonds the mark was worth real money. But 
we have seized the property and we turn back to the Germans 
the yalue of the property, and then when the bond becomes due, 


so I have been told by these claimants, all the owner will get 
will be some paper which is practically worthless. I do not 
see how the committee could remedy that situation. I myself 
brought it up several times in trying to get a bill that would 
be just and equitable to everyone. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I want to ask the gentleman 
what the situation is with reference to the citizens of Ger- 
many who hold the same character of securities as those held 
by nationals of America, to which the gentleman has just been 
referring. Have they gotten just the same character of marks 
that our people will get? 

Mr. COLLIER. As I understand it, these marks were valued 
at 16 cents. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mitts] whether I am correct in stating that the agree- 
ment fixed the value of the marks at 16 cents. That is where 
the bankers come in on certain funds that were on deposit 
over in Germany, 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I think, perhaps, I did not 
make my question clear and I do not know, of course, what 
the situation is. What I am driving at is, if any of these con- 
cerns have been liquidated and the holders of the securities 
have been settled with whether or not the nationals of Ger- 
many who hold the securities do not get the depreciated mark 
just as our nationals. 

Mr. COLLIER. I failed to understand the gentleman's 
question, I am not informed as to that. However, these bonds 
are going to be paid according to the tenor of the bond. I 
understand it has never been the practice in Germany to insert 
the words “payable in gold” like we do in so much of our 
paper over here. That has never been the practice and they 
will be paid in paper. I mention that to the committee be- 
cause I am sure it will be brought up on the floor and will 
. be discussed at greater length under the flve-minute 
rule. 

Now, one other thing and then I am through. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin asked me about the arbiter, and whether 
it was not a dangerous proposition to place all of this power in 
the hands of one man who did not have a ciyil-service stand- 
ing. Well, it goes without saying that this arbiter, whoever 
he may be, will haye, of course, a tremendous responsibility. 
He will be charged with the duty of passing upon the value of 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth of property; but, gen- 
tlemen, we have got to put the responsibility somewhere; we 
have got to trust something to human nature; and we have 
done the best we could in the bill, hoping we will get the right 
kind of an arbiter, and we certainly have no right to say in 
advance that we will not get a fair and honest one under those 
conditions. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Would it not be well to include an amend- 
ment requiring the appointment to be confirmed by the Senate, 
because we do not always get the highest class of people ap- 
pointed to office by the Executive? 

Mr. COLLIER. Well, I do not know whether this remark is 
exactly parliamentary, but I want to say that I think the Sen- 
ate will perhaps attend to that part of it when the bill gets 
over there, [Laughter.] That question was brought up in the 
committee, and I want to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that, whether we were right or wrong, we were all the way 
through animated by.one purpose, and that was nonpartisan- 
ship and to keep it out of politics. I think that in a way 
answers the question of the gentleman. 

I apologize to the House for taking up so much of its time. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to speak 
on one subject only, and that is the payment of the amounts 
of claims due the several claimants provided for in the bill; 
the amounts of the claims, the sources from which the moneys 
will be obtained to pay them, and how the moneys will be dis- 
tributed among them. The amounts I have taken as the basis 
of these remarks are the amounts furnished the committee 
by the representative of the Treasury and appended to the 
report which I append to my remarks. The amounts are not 
certainly ascertained. Some of the American claims haye not 
yet been decided and may not be for some time. There are 
certain suits pending in the courts affecting the amount of 
money to be returned under the bill to the German property 
owners, and the amounts to be allowed to the owners of ships, 
radio stations, and patents have never yet been acted upon by 
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any tribunal, There may be some difference in the final adjust- 
ment from the amounts I am discussing, but it will not disturb 
the principle of the distribution, nor will it affect the time of 
the payment of the accounts to any material extent. 


FOUR KINDS OF CLAIMS 


Claims of four kinds requiring payment in money exist 
between the United States and her citizens and Germany and 
German citizens. 

First is the cost of the American army of occupation, amount- 
ing to about $255,000,000, and the settlement of this account 
is not included in the bill. Payment of this is provided by 
treaty as a preferred charged upon the reparation payments 
made by Germany in the amount of $13,090,000 yearly; that is, 
55,000,000 gold marks. On this account about $28,600,000 have 
already accrued or will have accrued by the first of September 
of the coming year, and the balance will be paid in a little 
over 17 years. The United: States, therefore, in its major 
claim against Germany, will have been paid its full army cost 
of occupation before the other claims are paid in full. 

Under the treaty this army of occupation account bears no 
interest, 

There remain then three accounts to be settled under the 
provisions of the bill. The first is the claims of the American 
citizens under awards made by the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion amounting to approximately $180,000,000. I stated there 
were a number of claims yet undetermined, and I am taking 
the Treasury figures for this amount. Claims amounting to 
$99,320,000 have already been allowed, which, with interest to 
January 1, 1927, of $39,544,000, amount to $139,264,000. It is 
estimated that claims in the principal sum of $28,500,000 will 
yet be awarded, which with interest to January, 1927, of 
$11,500,000, will total $40,000,000 more. Adding the claims 
already awarded, with interest to January 1, 1927, of $139,264,- 
000, to those yet to be allowed, with interest to January 1, 
1927, the total is $179,264,000. This total under the provisions 
of the bill is regarded as the principal sum, a new principal 
sum, and bears simple interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum until paid. This interest is a part of the award made 
by the Mixed Claims Commission. i 

The Mixed Claims Commission also made awards to the 
United States of $42,000,000, which with interest to January 
1, 1927, of $18,000,000, amounts to $60,000,000 on that date, and 
this will continue to bear interest at 5 per cent until paid. 

The third item of unsettled accounts is the money and prop- 
erty in the custody of the Alien Property Custodian. Part of 
this is held in the Treasury in the form of money or securities, 
bonds, stocks, and other evidences of indebtedness; and part 
of it is held by the custodian in the form of property. 
It is estimated at $250,000,000 after subtracting therefrom the 
amount given in the report as the unallocated interest belong- 
ing to Austria, Hungary, and various allies on the German side, 
and the amounts involved in the suits against the fund in the 
United States courts, based upon a probable estimate of the 
amount that will be allowed upon such suits. Twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars of this sum of $250,000,000 is the interest or earnings 
accruing prior to the passage of the Winslow Act of March 4, 
1923, and is referred to as the unallocated interest, and 
$17,000,000 is the interest or earnings on the property accruing 
since the passage of the Winslow Act, which have not been 
distributed—but are to be returned as part of the property— 
since the Winslow Act provided that not more than $10,000 
could be paid to any one person in any one year, and a great 
many of the accounts earned more than that. So that the 
accumulations to be distributed amount to practically $17,- 
000,000. Subtracting these two amounts, the first of which is 
a deferred payment and the second of which will be paid out 
of the account itself without special legislation, will leave 
in this account to be paid to the Germans a principal sum of 
$208,000,000. The amount of $25,000,000 will be returned to its 
German owners as the last item of payment in the settlement 
of the claims of citizens, as I will explain later. 

And, fourth, there are the ships, radio stations, and patents 
taken from the German owners by the United States, which 
are to be paid for by the United States in a sum not exceed- 
ing $100,000,000 for all of them, the $100,000,000 including 
interest up to the date of the award. 

The bill proposes the appointment of an arbiter, who will 
have summary powers to hear and determine the cases. If the 
awards are less than $100,000,000, the Government will pay 
only that amount. If the awards with interest are in excess of 
$100,000,000 the arbiter will scale them down pro rata, so that 
the amount to be paid, including principal and interest, as 
finally allowed will be not to exceed $100,000,000. 
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The three classes of claims last mentioned comprise a total 
of $590,000,000, and all bear simple interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum until they are completely paid. 

In making these settlements the only appropriation of money 
to be made out of the Treasury of the United States will be the 
amount necessary to pay the awards as finally determined by 
the arbiter for ships, radio stations, and patents taken by the 
United States. Fifty per cent of such awards will be paid the 
owners within a short period, and 50 per cent will be deferred 
for uses hereinafter explained. 

HOW EXPENSES OF ADMINISTRATION WILL BE PAID 


All the costs of the administration for the settlement is to 
be a first charge on all payments made, at the rate of one-half 
of 1 per cent, That is, when the Treasury makes a payment of, 
say, $10,000 to any person, it will deduct one-half of 1 per 
cent, or $50, and the payee will receipt for the full $10,000. 

LAN OF SETTLEMENT 

In general, the sass el to pay, as soon as possible (a) 
to the American claimants approximately 80 per cent of the 
total value of the awards, including interest to January 1, 
1927; (b) return 80 per cent in value of the property of German 
citizens held by the Alien Property Custodian, including in- 
terest accruing after the approval of this act; and (c) 50 per 
cent of the value of the awards made by the arbiter, including 
interest. 

The remaining 20 per cent due American claimants, with 
interest, the 20 per cent due German claimants, with interest, 
and the 50 per cent due owners of ships, radio stations, and 
patents will be put in a deferred class and all owners will share 
pro rata in the 24% per cent Dawes payments of $10,710,000 
annually until such claims are paid in full, with simple in- 
terest at 5 per cent per annum. 

There will also be deferred claims as follows, given in the 
order of their precedence: 

(a) Payment of the $25,000,000 of unallocated interest attrib- 
utable to German funds and property held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian out of the 244 per cent Dawes annuities, accru- 
ing after the American claimants, the owners of German funds 
and property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, and 
the German owners of the ships, radio stations, and patents 
have been paid in full or their claims extinguished. This 
account bears no interest. 

(b) Payment of the awards made by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission to the United States—$60,000,000, with simple interest 
at 5 per cent. This will also be paid out of the 2½ per cent 
Dawes annuities. 

Further comment on these will be given later, following the 
order of precedence. 

FUND ron THE PAYMENT oF 80 Per CENT OF THE AWARDS OF MIXED 
CLAIMS COMMISSION TO AMERICAN CLAIMANTS 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 

There is created in the Treasury a fund to be known as the 
special deposit account from the following sources and to be 
used in paying 80 per cent in value of the awards made to 
American claimants : 


(1) 20 per cent of the German funds and d in the 
hands of the Allen Property Custodlan; this being 


8 f detained for deferred payment: $40, 000, 000 
(2) Unallocated interest on funds deposited in the Treas- 
ury by the Alien Property Custodian, German 

UE iia a a SSS SSI 25, 000, 000 

{3} 2% 8 cent Dawes annuities to Sept. 1, 1927 14, 000, 000 
4 If of the first appropriation of $50,000,000 to 
y German owners of ships, radio stations, and 

ente... eens deen ents 25, 000, 000 

ne | Mery AR nat Get Sheer LI pee ee STIG Maple dps 104, 000, 000 


PAYMENTS TO AMERICAN CLAIMANTS FROM SPECIAL DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 


These claims will be paid as follows, as of January 1, 1927: 


391 death and personal-injury claims, paid in full, with 
e eee 


$3, 630, 220. 14 
tr awards, not included in above, where the amount 


$100,000 or less in each euse -n-m 30, 210, 073. 75 

178 awards exceeding $100,000 each; $100,000 will be 
DOLD O ORO AE EEN S TRA 17, 800, 000. 00 
ype | ONET SEES SEAL E EN EEEN 51, 640, 290. 89 

If such awards can not eer until Sept. 1, 1927, add 
interest from Jan. 1, 1927, to Sept. 1, 1927. 1, 731, 000. 00 
JN) Re EN PENE Ae) bee er ee (vie — 58, 371, 290. 89 


This is the first step in the settlement with the American 
claimants, paying all claims of $100,000 or less in full, and 
$100,000 on the remaining 178 claims exceeding $100,000 each. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BALANCE REMAINING IN SPECIAL DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 

We will now ascertain how much remains in the special de- 
posit account available for distribution pro rata among the 178 
claimants not paid in full: 


1926 
Special deposit account-__--_-----___----_--..---. $104, 000, 000. 00 
Deduct amount distributed as of 
838 o $53, 361, 293. 80 
on 1 balance of 
mg $91,759, 706. D om Jan. 1, 1927, 
o Sept. TEs S STA 3, 059, 000. 00 
56, 420, 293. 89 
Balance to be apportioned to 178 claims 47, 579, 706. 11 


The distribution of $47,579,706.11, plus the 2½ per cent 
Dawes annuities accruing during the period, will effect further 
but net complete the payment of the 80 per cent of the value, 
with interest, of the 178 American claims. I have worked this 
out in some detail as the best explanation of the financial opera- 
tions under the bill, so far as it concerns the payment of 80 
per cent of the American claims from the special discount 
account. This account is now exhausted, and the payment of 
the balance of the 80 per cent to the 178 claimants so far un- 
paid will be made from the 2½ per cent Dawes annuities. 


PAYMENT OF THE BALANCE DUE THE 178 CLAIMANTS SO THAT THEY MAY 
RECEIVE 80 PER CENT OF AMOUNTS DUE THEM 


This balance, principal and interest, amounts on September 
1, 1927, to $44,180,000. 
cent per annum and will be paid out of the 24% per cent Dawes 
annuities, or $10,710,000 per year by September 1, 1933, with a 
balance over of $1,670,000 to be applied on deferred American 
and German claims. 

By September 1, 1933, there will have been paid the 80 
per cent of the awards to American claimants, 80 per cent of 
the German property in the custody of the Alien Property 
Custodian will have been returned, and the owners of ships, 
radio stations, and patents will have received 50 per cent of 
the awards made to them, and leave a balance of $1,670,000 
to apply on the payment of deferred claims, 


PAYMENT OF THE DEFERRED AMOUNTS DUE CITIZENS OF THE 
STATES AND GERMANY 


These amounts are as follows: 


UNITED 


20 per cent of American awards of 3 $36, 000, 000 
20 per cent of German property in cus Ë Alien Prop- 

Hy 5 ela Ties 5 8 5 40, 000, 000 
r cent of claims of owners o ps, radio ons, 

aba ong G77... 8 50, 000, 000 

FF A AAA FRO Os GO 

Less ce ee eens — 1.670, 000 


Balance still to be provided for 124. 330, 000 


The claimants of the awards and the owners of the property 
listed above will share pro rata in the 2½ per cent Dawes 
annuities, $10,710,000 yearly, and be paid in full principal and 
interest at 5 per cent in 18 years. 

PAYMENT OF UNALLOCATED INTEREST DUE GERMAN CITIZENS 


The $26,000,000 in the unallocated interest fund, attributed to 
German property, and used as part of the special-deposit ac- 
count, will be paid from the 2½ per cent Dawes annuities 
after the above claims are paid in full and will be liquidated 
in a little over two years. It bears no interest. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS OF UNITED STATES AWARDED THE UNITED STATES BY 
THE MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Lastly, there will be paid the claims of the United States, 
awarded by the Mixed Claims Commission, of $42,000,000, 
which with interest to September 1, 1927, amounts to $60,000,- 
000. This sum bears interest at 5 per cent until paid. This 
will be paid out of the 24% per cent Dawes annuities. The 
total amount to be paid the United States will be approxi- 
mately $195,000,000 and will be paid in approximately 18 years 
after 1953, the first payment of $10,710,000 being made in 1954. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that include the war-risk insurance 
Claim? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman | 


yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Did it occur to the committee that the 
American claimants, including the United States, might be paid 
in full out of the pool, leaving the German claimants, on ac- 
count of the ships and property in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, to be paid out of the Dawes plan? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is this to be said about that: We have 
had these ships for a long time. We have used them and we 
have made considerable profit out of them. Also, the United 
States is to be the beneficiary for any unpaid claims—that is, 
any claims that are provided for, for which the claimant does 
not appear, Claims belonging to fugitives from justice, claims 
belonging to the former German Government or the German 
Emperor, and claims of other kinds. If all these are to come 
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to the United States, as if by escheat, then, if we forgot all 
about the $60,000,000 award the United States would not be . 
very much out of pocket. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the claims which have been hereto- 
fore granted to marine insurance companies were excluded from 
this general plan of advance payments, would not the payments 
to other claimants be increased? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Of course, if you defer some claims now 
within the 80 per cent, and put other claims in another class 
within the 80 per cent, you would speed up the payment of the 
latter certainly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Is the gentleman in a position to state to 
the House if by deferring payments to marine insurance com- 
panies until the amount is actually paid by the German Govern- 
ment, to what extent that would increase or expedite the final 
payment of the other claims? 

Mr. HAWLEY. What other claims? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Ali other claims on account of loss of life. 

Mr, HAWLEY. All loss of life and property, personal in- 
jury and death claims, are paid at once, and all claims up to 
$100,000 are paid at once. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Exactly; and you have remaining the 
other classification, 

Mr. HAWLEY. One hundred and seyenty-eight claims ex- 
ceeding $100,000, and on those there will be paid $100,000 each. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But we are withholding the payment of 
property now in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr, HAWLEY. Yes; 20 per cent of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And we have no title to that property. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let the gentleman take this into considera- 
tion. Here was a proposition to solve the whole financial em- 
broglio between the United States and German claimants for 
the funds in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, and 
for the ships and radio and patents, and all have agreed to 
it. If it is satisfactory to the parties in interest, why should 
we attempt to do a gratuitous thing and disturb an agreed 
settlement? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I can undersand clearly the state of 
mind of some of those claimants who agreed to that, They 
have been waiting for eight years, and they would rather take 
something now than to wait indefinitely. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But we did not force this upon them. The 
chairman of our committee saw them and said to them directly: 


We will not force this upon you if you do not want it; but if this 
is what you want done, we will do it. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is exactly correct. That is 
what I told them. I said that I did not want any of them 
to agree to it unless they thought for themselves independently 
that it was for their best interests. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAINEY. Does not this bill contain a provision that 
if these claimants do not accept what they are given under 
this bill they do not get anything? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The bill contains a provision that if they 
accept payment under the bill they are bound by the terms of 
the bill, but not in the statement that the gentleman makes, 
as I remember it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In returning this alien property suppose 
real estate has been sold and the amount received from the 
sale is returned. If the alien accepts that amount of money 
which was received by the custodian for the sale of his prop- 
erty, then he is absolutely disbarred for further claims, even 
if a future Congress should conduct an investigation of the 
alien-property situation and see that the property has been 
looted by Government officials. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Under the bill if he accepts anything he 
accepts the final settlement in full satisfaction, but the gentle- 
man knows that one Congress can not bind the action of another, 
and if, at some future time it should develop that a great in- 
justice has been done, it would still then be within the power 
of Congress by amendment or by new legislation to see that 
justice is done, but we are hoping that we can settle this whole 
matter and in a short time forget all about a World War. 
[Applause.] 


Estimated amount of mired claims awards to be paid 
1. 391 death and personal injury 
claims 


83, 134, 003. 00 


Jan. 1, 1927 496, 217. 14 


Total allowed to Nov. 8. 
1926, with interest to 


CT ed AS Ey Aa Sn Se a eed So se a 


$3, 630, 220. 14 
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2. 2,142 awards of $100,000 and less_ $12, 725, 110. 03 
Interest at 5 per cent thereon to 
Jan. 1, 1927.----.----..-.-... 5, 484, 963. 72 


Total allowed to Nov. 8, 
1926, with interest to 
N 

Estimated, yet to be 
allowed ; 


18, 210, 073. 75 


8, 500, 000 


3. 153 awards over 8100,000 83, 460, 504. 69 
33, 962, 752. 82 


-Interest at 5 per cent to Jan. 1, 


24 — ä ͤ ——ñ— -- 


Total allowed to Nov. 8, 
N with interest to Jan. 


1 „„ 


a. 117, 423, 257. 51 
25 estimated, yet to be 


allowed: 
Principal $20, 000,000 
Interest to Jan. 1, 
sa POET 8, 000, 000 


28, 000, 000. 00 
— 145, 423, 257. 51 
Total estimated awards with interest 179, 263, 551. 40 
Estimated credits to special deposit account 
1. 20 per cent of German property (Alien Property Cus- 


todian) to be temporarily retained $40, 000, 000 
2. German share of unallocated interest fund 25, 000, 000 
3. Mixed claims en oe per cent to Sept. 1, 1927... 14, 000, 000 
4. One-half appropriations for ships, radio stations 25, 000, 000 


Total available for expenditures.. -=-= — 104, 000, 000 
Estimated expenditures from special deposit account 


1. Death and personal injury claims in ful. 10. 630, 220. 14 
2. All awards up to and including 8100000 30, 210, 073. 75 
3. $100,000 each on all other awards (178 17, 800, 000. 00 


51, 640, 293. 89 

Assuming payments are to be made Sept. 1, 1927, add 
interest at 5 per cent from Jan. 1, 19277. 1, 721, 000. 00 
53, 361, 293. 89 


Interest at 5 per cent from Jan. 1, 1927, to Sept: 1, 
1927, on balance of 80 per cent ($143,400,000- 
9 ene ß eee 3, 059, 000, 00 

Balance to be apportioned on claims over $100,000... 47, 579. 706.11 


104, 000, 000. 00 


4, 780, 000. 00 
148, 180, 000. 00 
AE LR ARE AE 104, 000, 000. 00 
Balance of 9 awards (80 per cent) subject to 
wes annuities received after Sept. 1, 


7 PREECE EPR ESE E SSRI GAP BSE SA EE eat Sot 44, 180, 000. 00 
nterest on this balance at 5 per cent from Sept. 1, 

1927, to Sept. 1, 1928. 2, 210, 000. 00 
Total 5 due end of fourth Dawes year 

PS iS ee i SERS AER a ee 46, 390, 000. 00 
Dawes gnoma for 2928s. —T—T—»L'ſt — $7, 000, 000. 00 

One-half additional appropriation for 

ships, radio stations, te 5, 000, 000. 00 

32, 000, 000. 00 

Balanee of priority unpaid Sept. 1, 1928... 14. 390, 000. 00 
Interest at 5 per cent on this balance from Sept. 1, 

2020, 10 a] oe OES 9! e =e 720, 000. 00 
Total priority due end of fifth Dawes year 

S 15, 110, 000. 00 


Dawes annuity for 1929 10, 700, 000. 00 


Balance of priority unpaid Sept. 1, 1929, to 


id ont of wes annuity for 1930 4, 410, 000. 00 
Interest at per cent on this balance from Sept. 1, 
. . A 220, 000. 00 
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$30, 210, 073. 75 | Interest at 5 
1932, on 


DECEMBER 16 


Dawes annuity for 1930. $10, 700, 000. 00 
Balance accrued interest to Sept. 1, 1930, under 
(a), (b), and (¢) above 11. 530, 000. 00 
Interest at 5 pet cent from Sept. i, 1930, to Sept. 1, 
1931, on principal set out under (a), (b), and (e) 
above OES RATUA 6, 300, 000. 00 
Total interest due on Sept. 1, 1931 17, „000. 
Dawes annuity for CC 10, 700. 000, 83 


Balance of accrued interest to Sept. 1, 1930, 


under (a), (b), and (e) C 7, 130, 000. 00 
r cent from Sept. 1, 1931, to igs E 
cipal set out under (a), (b), and (e) 
„FFF... W A a 6, 300, 000. 00 
Total interest due on Sept. 1, 193222 13, 430, 000. 00 
Dawes annuity for 1932_-....2--_ =... — 10, 700, 000. 00 
Balance accrued interest to Sept. 1, 1930, under 
(a), (b), and (e) above 2. 730, 000. 00 
Interest at 3 per cent from Sept. 1, 1932, to Sept. 1, 
1933, on principal set out under (a), (b), and (e) 
o TTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——T—— ln G, S00, 00000: 
Total interest due Sept. 1, 19383_..........-__ 9, 030, 000. 00 
Denner ee 10, 700, 000. 00 


Balance of 1933 Dawes annuity remaining to be 
applied Sept. 1, 1933, to princi of deferred 
amounts under (a), (b), and (e) above 


at 5 per cent out of an 1 of $10,700,000 will require approxi- 
mately 18 years after Sept. 1, 1933. 
uired (approximate) : Yea 


To pay Pe l of $124,330,000 with interest 1 


To pay 25,000,000 unallocated interest fund, without 
Ey | | ETS int PONE PSPS PE a res IL TE Say, 3 
r a EE A 26% 

Deferred payments 
Mixed claims, 2% r cent: 
20 per cent of $179 263,551.40. 5 ~----~ $36, 000, 000 
German property, Alien Property Custodian : 

Estimated value of money and prop- 
erty now d $250, 000, 000 
duet 

Unallocated interest 
funda — $25, 000, 000 
Earnings undistrib- 
uted . 17, 000, 000 
— 42, 000, 000 
20 per cent oz 208, 000,000 40, 000, 000 
One-half appropriations made available to pay ships, radio 
stations, etc. ($100,000,000)_--._.---- ee 50, 000, 000 
: 126, 000, 000 
Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder 


of my time. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the Reparation 
Commission was organized in 1919 by the delegates to the Ver- 
sailles peace conference. The relation of the United States to 
reparations has always been unofficial. This is strange and 
unusual, but true. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Albert 
Rathbone was instructed to attend the meetings from December, 
1919, to the spring of 1920, when R. W. Boyden succeeded him 
until February 19, 1921, when as a courtesy to the incoming 
Republican administration he was withdrawn. In May, 1921, 
Boyden was instructed by Secretary Hughes to sit again un- 
officially on the Reparation Commission. He was succeeded by 
James A. Logan, August 1, 1923. On October 15, 1923, Secre- 
tary Hughes notified the allied governments that the United 
States could only take part in the conference on German repa- 
rations provided the conference should be merely advisory, and 
that the United States could not appoint a member of the 
Reparation Commission, since such appointment could not be 


N 4, 630, 000, 00 made without the consent of Congress. In other words, the 


(a) Interest at 5 per cent from Jan. 1, 
1927, to Sept. 1, 1930, on 
$36,000,000 (20 r cent) 2 
per cent Mixed Claims awa: 

preyed Lib es eos es 

(b) Interest at 5 per cent from Sept. 
1, 1927, to Sept. 1, 1930, on 
$40,000,000 participating certifi- 
cates delivered to Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian for 20 cent 
of German property retained... 

(c) Interest at 5 per cent from Sept. 
1, 1928, to Sept. 1, 1930, on 
$50,000,000 due ship, radio sta- 
tion, etc., claimants for one-half 
appropriation used to pay mixed 
claims (2% per cent) (assumed 
all awards to be allowed as of 
Sept. 1. 1928)__-_----____.._. 5, 000, 000. 00 

— 17. 800, 000. 00 


$6, 600, 000. 00 


6, 000, 000. 00 


United States could not officially participate in the proceedings 
of the Reparation Commission, although this was the only 
agency for collecting debts from Germany. Again, on December 
12; the United States turned down another invitation to partici- 
pate officially in the proposed work of the Reparation Commis- 
sion. The separate Berlin treaty contained a Senate reserva- 
tion prohibiting the United States from being represented on 
the Reparation Commission without consent of Congress. Presi- 
dent Harding in a letter to Senator Lodge on December 27, 
1922, urged the removal of this prohibition, but no action was 
taken. Secretary Hughes on October 15, 1923, suggested that 
competent American citizens would be willing to participate in 
an economic inquiry relating to the balancing of the German 
budget, measures to be taken to stabilize her currency, and the 
further deyelopment of the reparations problem. 

The French suggestion on this general subject culminated in 


22,230, 000.00 an agreement for the appointment of the so-called. Dawes com- 


1926 


mittee of experts on November 30, 1923. This committee met 
at Paris January 14, 1924. The Dawes committee made its 
report to the Reparation Commission April 9, 1924. This report 
was accepted by the Reparation Commission as a suitable basis 
for a new solution of the reparations problem. The London 
reparation conference convened July 16, 1924, to consider the 
Dawes report, and out of it to develop a modified reparations 
plan. This meeting was successful and adjourned on August 
30 following. The United States sent delegates to the London 
conference, but “ with strictly limited powers.” Frank B. Kel- 
logg, ambassador to London, on July 16 stated that— 


we do not come in the same capacity, with the same powers, as the 
other delegates, because we are not parties to the Versailles treaty or 
the sanctions now in force, etc. 


The American delegates therefore refrained from signing the 
final act of the London conference on August 16, 1924, again 
afraid of “involyements.” 

The Paris conference was held January 7 to 14, 1925, to 
agree upon and allocate to the allied governments their re- 
spective shares of German reparations under the Dawes plan. 
American delegates participated in the Paris conference. They 
were torn between a desire to collect something, at least, and 
their mortal dread of “involvements.” Secretary Kellogg, in 
a letter dated August 5, 1924, announced that— 


in view of the fact that the purpose of this conference will include 
the question of the allocation of German payments since January 1, 
1928, etc., the United States should be represented. 


The Paris conference resulted in an agreement between all 
the allied governments and the United States relative to the 
distribution of the German reparations to each government in 
the future. The Dawes plan as adopted by the London con- 
ference provided, among other things, that— 


the payments made by Germany are to comprise all amounts for 
which Germany may be liable to the allied and associated powers 
for the costs arising out of the war, including reparation, restitution, 
clearing-house operations, ete. 


In other words, all charges payable by Germany to the allied 
and associated powers for these war costs. This included the 
United States. It was due to this agreement that the United 
States was in theory cut off from receiving any payments 
direct from Germany for any purpose under the separate 
Berlin treaty between our Government and Germany, but all 
payments that might be received could only come out of repara- 
tions provided for by the Dawes Commission. We had really 
been thus cut off since the Versailles treaty. It was in these 
circumstances that the United States, speaking through Am- 
bassador Kellogg, hastened to request permission to sit for the 
first time as a full-fledged delegate in the Paris conference 
convened to allocate reparations to the allied governments 
under the Dawes plan. The final outcome was that the United 
States was allowed, out of the Dawes annuities, 55,000,000 gold 
marks per annum, beginning September 21, 1926, in payment 
of the costs of our army occupation in Germany after the 
war, or from November 11, 1918, to the date of withdrawal 
of our army of occupation on January 24, 1923. The American 
delegates to the Paris conference were so afraid of becoming 
“involved,” even in the single problem of associating with the 
allied governments in collecting reparations, that they strenu- 
ously protested against signing the full Paris agreement. When 
they discovered that America would get nothing under the 
Dawes plan, or any other plan, unless they did sign the entire 
agreement, they proceeded to do so. This agreement was 
dated January 14, 1925. At this time the American debt 
against Germany for army occupation was around $250,000,000 
und the estimated debts due American nationals was 8350, 
000,000. The pittance allowed for these estimated amounts 
under the Dawes plan would not pay interest, much less any 
part of the principal. The figures as to claims of American 
nationals, however, have been reduced so that the allowance 
of 2½ per cent would pay off these claims within 80 years. 
This is the miserable kind and character of settlement that 
our Government made with respect to the payment of these 
two debts against Germany in January, 1925, more than six 
years after the armistice. To this date not one dollar had ac- 
crued to our Government either in payment of army-oecupation 
debt or American claims, save certain small amounts in the 
nature of requisitions made by our Army in Germany under 
the Rhineland agreement, which the allied governments alone 
had placed in operation. 

It is important to contrast with our Government the steps 
of the allied governments taken during all the years prior to 
1925 to collect from Germany their army occupation costs and 
claims of their respective nationals, while the American Gov- 
ernment was pursuing its chosen policy of utter inaction, aloof- 
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ness, and isolation, even with respect to the operations of the 
Allied Reparation Commission, which dealt alone with the 
question of collecting money due from Germany for war costs. 
In the first place, the Allies collected for themselves from Ger- 
many during the period prior to June 30, 1923, in cash and in 
kind, the sum of $1,280,000,000 through the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

The United States, on the other hand, having failed to ratify 
the treaty of peace with Germany of June 28, 1919, proceeded 
on August 25, 1921, to negotiate a separate treaty of peace with 
Germany. This treaty proposed to give the United States all 
rights, privileges, indemnities, or advantages stipulated for the 
benefit of the United States in the treaty of Versailles. Article 
2 of that treaty specified among other rights accruing to the 
United States should be those under parts 8, 9, and 10 of the 
treaty of Versailles, relating, respectively, to reparation, 
financial, and economic matters, These included claims of our 
nationals. The treaty of Versailles provided that the costs of 
the armies of occupation should be the first charge upon repara- 
tions. The United States, however, having made a separate 
treaty with Germany which was designed to enable the United 
States, acting separately from the allied Governments, and in- 
dividually, to collect from Germany direct, her army costs, and 
the claims of her nationals, the allied Governments proceeded 
to demand and receive the chief portion of their army costs, 
which were accordingly paid through the Reparation Commis- 
sion, but America, failing either to request or to accept payment 
through this agency, received nothing, not even direct from Ger- 
many, as the Berlin treaty contemplated. During the years 
1919 to 1925, the allied Governments acting under articles 296 
and 297 of the treaty of Versailles, which provided for the liqui- 
dation of debts of the nationals of either side due to the na- 
tionals of the other, proceeded to set up clearing offices for 
handling these mutual claims, and arbitral tribunals for matters 
involving questions of law. These clearing offices functioned 
for more than five years and settled the majority of the claims. 
When the value of Germany’s claims did not offset that of the 
creditor States, Germany made special monthly payments to 
balance the clearing office accounts. The United States refus- 
ing to avail itself of the clearing-office system, either under the 
Versailles or the Berlin treaty, did not, of course, have any 
claims of this character disposed of and has not to this day col- 
lected and paid to our nationals a penny of their claims against 
Germany. It, of course, is true that 2½ per cent of the Dawes 
annuities commenced in the first year of the Dawes plan, Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, to August 31, 1925. It is also true that in an 
effort to pursue relations direct with Germany under our sepa- 
rate Berlin treaty, and hence not to look to the Reparation Com- 
mission or to avail ourselves of the clearing-office system, our 
Government did on August 10, 1922, effect an agreement with 
Germany for a mixed claims commission to determine the 
amount to be paid by Germany on account of our nationals and 
our Government from the German Government and German na- 
tionals. That commission has not even yet concluded its work. 
The allied Governments, on the other hand, proceeded with dis- 
patch to collect from Germany vast amounts, both on account 
of army occupation and debts due their nationals, while Ger- 
many was able and in a humor to pay. 

It is remarkably strange and amazing that, although the allied 
Governments during the years’ following our separate Berlin 
treaty, were constantly inviting the American Government to 
participate in the work of the Reparation Commission, thereby 
utilizing both the Berlin treaty, if permitted, and the Repara- 
tion Commission as agencies through which to secure payments 
for army expenses and on claims of our nationals, our Govern- 
ment remained aloof. The inevitable result was that until 1925 
our Government failed to realize a penny on any obligation by 
Germany either under the Berlin treaty or through the allied 
Reparation Commission, It was impossible under the former, 
and we declined it under the latter. These facts strikingly 
reveal how and why American rights and claims are to-day 
unpaid in whole or in part. Was there ever such an instance 
of stupidity and negligence? 

The general result of our course left our Government in the 
position finally of an agreement with Germany that the prop- 
erty of her nationals seized by our Government should be re- 
tained as security for debts due our Government and nationals 
or until such debts were discharged, while at the same time we 
were later forced to become parties to the Paris agreement 
under the Dawes plan, which would require the German Gov- 
ernment 80 years to pay obligations to our nationals. This 
conflicting situation imperatively required our Government 
either to confiscate German property held by the Alien Cus- 
todian or provide for its release within a far shorter period than 
80 years, the time necessary for payment of the American 
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claimants. It has not been our purpose to confiscate. It was 
this course and these conditions resulting which have rendered 
it impossible for our Government now to make a really satis- 
factory adjustment, pro and con, of indebtedness between our 
Government and Germany and our nationals and German 
nationals. In point of fact, the Dawes plan requires our Gov- 
ernment to turn back as a credit on our annuities under the 
Dawes plan any excess or final balance, or in fact any German 
property finally retained by our Goyernment without eompen- 
sation must be credited on the annuities of the Dawes com- 
mission otherwise due us. 

It seems that our Government in the spring of 1923 for the 
first time awakened to the fact that neither the debts for army 
occupation nor those due our nationals could or would ever be 
paid separately and directly under the Berlin treaty. It was 
decided, therefore, to send Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Wadsworth to Europe to secure, if possible, an agreement with 
the allied governments for payment of army costs as specially 
provided by the armistice agreement. This attempted army- 
cost agreement was negotiated on May 25, 1923, but was never 
ratified by France, although Belgium in the meantime had 
deposited 62,500,000 gold marks in New York to be turned over 
to the American Government on our army cost whenever France 
ratified the agreement, which she never did. Our Government 
declined to accept payment in kind at any time. The fact that 
the Allies did accept payments in kind to a measurable extent 
greatly aided in balancing off and settling indebtedness between 
them and their nationals and Germany under articles 296 and 
297 of the treaty of Versailles. 

It seems that Ambassador Kellogg, in his letter of Angust 5, 
1924, not only sought to have America represented in the Paris 
conference later to be held, but also sought an understanding 
to the effect that the right of the United States to share in 
reparation distributions for debts due our nationals as well as 
army costs, and that this gave rise to an extended debate in 
the plenary meeting of August 12. This controversy appears 
also to have been renewed at the outset of as well as prior to 
the Paris, conference. It was charged by the British repre- 
sentative that the United States had Several times been re- 
quested to present a detailed schedule of the claims of our 
uationals in order that the allied experts could examine them, 
“but this request has not been acceded to.” 

The Anierican expert contended that he had formerly raised 
the question of the participation of the United States in the 
Plan annuities, although it was admittedly at a belated stage. 
The facts seem to warrant the conclusion that the unratified 
Wadsworth army-cost agreement of May 25. 1923, was recast 
at the earnest instance of the United States Government as a 
condition precedent to the allowance by the allied govern- 
ments of the 244 per cent annuity for the payment of Amer- 
ican nationals under the Dawes plan. Under the Wadsworth 
plan our army debt was payable in 12 annual installments, or 
$21,000,000 per year. In order, therefore, to secure any share 
of the Dawes annuities with which to pay any part of the 
claims of our nationals, it was agreed that the payment of 
our army cost should be 55,000,000 gold marks per annum, or 
about $13,000,000, and extending over a period of near 20 years. 
In other words, we split our army-cost payments and the 
Allies added $2,000,000 per annum. It was only then that the 
2% per cent was squeezed through the Paris conference as a 
last-minute and very grudging concession. By its long delay, 
our Government came this near getting nothing for our na- 
tionals. The United States, therefore, secured near $23,000,000 
of the total annual amount of German reparations when they 
become payable in full of $625,000,000. ‘To the stage of the 
Paris conference, or from November 11, 1918, to February 28, 
1925, the total amount of German reparation payments of every 
kind to the allied governments aggregated $2.250,000,000, not 
including income from the Ruhr occupation amounting to near 
$300,000,000. We got nothing. 

The question has been asked whether the Paris agreement 
surrendered or modified any treaty right of the United States 
or in any way limited the amount of the claims of the United 
States. It is true that no treaty right nor the amount of the 
claims of the United States was limited or modified by the 
Paris agreement, but the opportunity or chance for securing 
payment of American claims was, while for the first time se- 
cured, tremendously limited, because of our long neglect and 
delay. It is true that in the event the Dawes plan of repara- 
tions should break down all unpaid American claims and debts 
would stand intact against Germany. It is equally true that 


they would no more be collectible direct from Germany under 
our separate Berlin treaty than they were collectible under this 
treaty from 1921 to 1925. It is greatly surprising that our 
Government negotiated and entered into the separate treaty 
of Berlin upon the assumption and belief that we could secure 
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payment for debts due our Government and our nationals direct 
from Germany under the Berlin treaty. It is even more sur- 
prising that our Government did not awake from this patent 
delusion until 1924 when, in the language of Secretary Kellogg 


it was believed that participation in payment under the Dawes plan 
would be advantageous to the United States. 


This fatal lapse on the part of our Government during these 
years accounts for our present predicament in attempting to 
deal with the American and German debt situation. We lose 
as a result all interest on our army cost bill of $240,000,000 
principal. Assuming that the principal will be ultimately paid, 
the interest loss to our Government will aggregate over 
$200,000,000. Long delay and substantial losses have also been 
suffered by American claimants. Let me make more clear the 
conclusions just stated. 

Ameriea embraced and ratified the Berlin treaty upon the 
plea and representation, among others, that according to article 
1 the United States should enjoy— 


all the rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, etc., 
stipulated for the benefit of the United States in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which the United States shall fully enjoy notwithstanding the 
fact that such treaty has not been ratified by the United States. 


This was all fallacy. The allied governments, when the 
United States sought to participate in the London and Paris 
conferences in 1924-25 for the purpose of securing payment of 
amounts due from Germany, called attention to article 248 of 
the Versailles treaty by which Germany “constituted the 
reparation obligations the first charge upon all her assets,” 
and that she could not, therefore, legally acknowledge any new 
obligations to a separate government which had not ratified the 
Versailles treaty. Attention was further called to the terms 
of the treaty Of Versailles to the effect that the amount of 
damage for which compensation was to be made by Germany 
should be left to the Reparation Commission. The Allies simply 
ignored proposed American reparations under the Berlin 
treaty. The fact should be kept in mind that the original 
Reparation Commission of 1919 is still alive and functioning. 
and that it has had under control all German assets since 
1919. The allied governments also insisted in this connec- 
tion that at no time prior to the London conference in 1924 
did the American Government offer the slightest hint or sug- 
gestion to the Reparation Commission of any claim against 
Germany which it was desired to have paid through the Repa- 
ration Commission. To the further contention of the United 
States that nothing in the Versailles treaty prohibited or in- 
capacitated Germany from making separate and direct settle- 
ments with and payments to the United States, the allied 
governments again emphasized article 248 of the treaty of 
Versailles, and insisted that according to the terms of this 
treaty the assessment of the reparation claims of the Allies 
he pgi exclusive business of the Reparation Commission, and 

t it is a— 


general controlling agency set up by the treaty with jurisdiction over 
all the reparation claims of the powers contracting with Germany— 


and so forth. That the Reparation Commission, both before and 
after the Dawes plan, has sought to collect off Germany to the 
limit of her ability to pay. The allied governments made the 
final reply that “one or more of the allied and associated 
powers could, if they saw fit, make a separate agreement” 
relative to the payment of its own Claim, but that it would not 
be operative, because when a joint treaty in behalf of 25 asso- 
ciated powers and creditors has been negotiated and entered 
into, it would not be justifiable for a single associated power 
to undertake to enter into a separate treaty with provisions 
that would deprive the other 25 creditor nations of German 
payments contemplated by the joint treaty previously entered 
into with the knowledge of all nations. At least some notice 
and some understanding with the 25 joint creditor countries 
was necessary at the time the separate treaty was made. In 
other words, when 25 creditors adopt a plan of dealing with 
the assets of a debtor and take charge of the assets, it is 
doubtful whether a twenty-sixth creditor may later proceed to 
deal with the assets as though the 25 creditors and their 
previous arrangement were not in existence. Some sort of con- 
cert is naturally necessary and logical, 

I have sought briefly to detail the substance of the conflicting 
views of our Government and those of the allied governments 
as they have related to the course of the American Government 
in dealing with our claims against Germany for army costs and 
for our nationals. Without expressing harsh opinions relative 
to the merits of these international discussions, it does seem 
that our Government at least was driven to the resort of in- 
voking all defenses.” At any rate, our Government was over- 
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whelmingly overruled and somewhat sheepishly abided the de- 
cision. While it is true that our indebtedness against Germany 
will stand intact in the event the Dawes plan should fail, it 
has been demonstrated also to be true that any payments there- 
after made to us by Germany would come through the Repara- 
tion Commission and not direct under the Berlin treaty. In 
addition to the losses I have already pojnted out due to the 
criminal failure of this Government to keep in touch with the 
Reparation Commission prior to 1925, our Government must now 
take the position of a deferred creditor with possible payments 
far in the future, even if the provisions of the pending bill are 
carried out. I may, as the only possible way out of an ex- 
tremely bad situation, vote for the pending bill, because the 
claimants have not been at fault, but I shall never be able to 
excuse the stupidity and outrageous negligence of our Govern- 
ment in handling its claims and the claims of its nationals, 
For this puerile and careless conduct entailing losses of 
hundreds of millions to our Government and serious delays and 
losses to our nationals, the country has both the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations to thank. The Government was dead- 
locked by vicious partisanship during 1919 and 1920. Pnsillani- 
mous fear and gross incompetency were never exhibited in 
quite so striking a manner. Our Goyernment did not get 
“involved,” but it got separated from a few hundred million 
dollars. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. $ 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill coming into this House with the unanimous indorse- 
ment and report of the committee having it in charge entitles 
it to a standing of respectability. However, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I rise to oppose this bill. I oppose it because it 
is a miserable compromise of principle, I oppose it because it 
is dishonest. I oppose the bill because it is a breach of good 
faith with the world. I oppose it because it is a repudiation of 
our own immortals who have heretofore assumed to speak for 
the country upon questions of international practices, This bill, 
gentlemen of the committee, is a challenge to the intelligence 
of this Honse. It is an invitation to this committee to do a 
practical thing which will constitute, as I conceive it, a stain 
upon the honor of the country. 

The chairman of this committee in reporting the bill very 
frankly stated to the committee that it was a compromise 
reached between gentlemen holding extreme and contrary views 
upon the subject matter treated. A further observation was 
made by the chairman, as well as by another member who cham- 
pions the passage of the bill, that the committee in the prepara- 
tion of the bill had sought to reconcile the question of national 
policy with agreements entered into between claimants of our 
own nationals and the German nationals. I submit, gentlemen, 
that we can not afford to establish the precedent of permit- 
ting private agreements to control questions of national policy. 
I said this bill was a challenge to the intelligence of this 
House. I make that statement advisedly, and I challenge the 
membership of this House to take this bill under serious con- 
sideration, read it, and see if it is not a contradiction from 
beginning to end. In the declaration of policy the bill declares 
against confiscation, and yet it proceeds to confiscate. The 
bill declares that there is no assumption of the German obliga- 
tion to pay the debt of American nationals, and yet there is 
in the very opening of the bill a guaranty given by this 
country to its own nationals to the effect that their claims 
against the German Government will be paid. What difference 
does it make to our national holding claims against Germany 
if payment is to be deferred in part, whether they be assumed 
by our Government, or be guaranteed? He has faith in the 
integrity and responsibility of his Goyernment, and knows 
that by reason of the guaranty written into the bill that his 
Government will, in case of the failure of Germany to pay, 
make good its engagement. Look to the bill itself—to its 
declaration of policy—and then read on and observe how incon- 
sistent and insincere it is. I say, gentlemen, the bill is not an 
honest measure. It is an effort to bring together those who 
are opposed to any assumption of our national claims against 
the German Government on the part of this country, and those 
who are in favor of honest dealing with the German nationals; 
that is, the return of the property seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian during and after the war. You say there is no con- 
fiscation, and yet the bill proceeds to confiscate. It takes 
$40,000,000 of German capital and $25,000,000 or $26,000,000 of 
unallocated but earned interest on the alien enemy claims, 
making a total of $65,000,000 which the Government appropri- 
ates to the payment of its own nationals. I say, gentlemen, 
that the two principles can not be reconciled; they are not 
reconciled to the satisfaction, at least, of myself in the measure 
that is proposed here. 
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The Mills bill introduced in the last session sought to deceive 
no one. It was at least honest. It stated what it meant, and 
the passage of that bill would not dishonor the country, 
whereas the passage of this bill commits this country to the 
doctrine of confiscation, which the gentleman from Mississippi 
said had been sanctified by the Berlin treaty. We seek to 
hold this property as security for the payment of claims of 
American nationals adjudicated by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, and yet it is insisted that it is subjected to no risk 
at all. The holding of this fund does constitute secondary lia- 
bility and subjects it to the risk of confiscation. 

Gentlemen, is it the right of this Congress, representing this 
great country we love so well, to repudiate the principles laid 
down by the great Pierce, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Wilson, all one time Presidents of the country, and others, who 
did so much to refine and humanize international law, and who 
committed the country to the doctrine of noneonfiscation of 
the property of enemy nationals in time of war? This bill on 
this proposition blows hot and cold. In one instance it runs 
with the hare and in the next it holds with the hounds. I say, 
Mr. Chairman, it is not an honest and fair and righteous solu- 
tion of the problem that the committee had in hand. 

They talk about compromise, The compromise of principles. 
I would remind this committee that as between right and wrong 
there can be no honest compromise. As between truth and 
falsehood there is and can be no righteous or rightful compro- 
mise, and this bill undertakes to reconcile two irreconcilable 
theories or principles, It is a dishonest measure and seeks to 
hoodwink and deceive the House and to wring from it an ap- 
proval of something of which the country in future times will be 
ashamed. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if there 
were no occasion for accountability for our acts, if there were 
no to-morrow, and there were no hereafter, it might be that 
the House could find excuse for the passage of this bill. But I 
would remind the membership of this House that there is a 
to-morrow, there is a hereafter, that this country has its honor 
to preserve and a soul to save, and that the enactment of this 
measure will constitute a danger of its losing both. You talk 
about the accumulated hatred of the nations of the world 
against America. Pass this vicious measure and you add to that 
the just and righteous contempt of every civilized country on 
the face of the globe. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
back the remainder of his time? i 


Mr. COX. Yes. 
The gentleman from Georgia yields back 


The CHAIRMAN. 
two minutes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York, and I will ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr, Cottier] if he will also yield to him 15 
minutes? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman [Mr. Mitts] is recognized 
for 45 minutes, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
we are attempting to settle to-day an extraordinarily complex 
problem by means of a compromise measure which, as hap- 
pens in the case of most compromises, will probably not satisfy 
those gentlemen who look for an entirely ideal solution. 

The bill undertakes to deal with three classes of property 
the disposition of which remains to be settled. They are not 
directly related, and yet the equities of the situation as well 
as practical considerations demand that they should be settled 
on substantially the same basis and, if possible, simultaneously. 

We have, first, the property of German nationals held by 
the Alien Property Custodian; second, the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against the German Government, arising from 
acts of the German Government during the war period; and 
third, the claims of German nationals against the United States 
Government for acts of our Government during the war period. 

The property held by the Alien Property Custodian is held 
under the terms of the trading with the enemy act, which 
authorized its seizure during the war, its retention during the 
war period, and the settlement of the claims arising there- 
from, to be settled “as Congress shall direct.” That is the 
language of the law. Congress has amended that act from 
time to time, and under those amendments a vast amount of 
property originally seized has been returned to the people 
originally classified as “ enemy aliens.” We seized, all told, 
I think some $500,000,000 worth of property, and hold to-day 
approximately $270,000,000, 

The most important of these amendments is known as the 
Winslow Act, in which we returned to each enemy alien 
$10,000 of the principal of his property held, and authorized 
the payment annually up to $10,000 of the earnings on his 
property in the future. 
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There are two opposing views as to what should be done with 
this property, Some gentlemen would hold the property, liqui- 
date it, and apply the proceeds to the payments of the claims 
of the American nationals, leaving the German owners to be 
reimbursed by their own Government. Others hold that we 
have no right to confiscate; that the property should be re- 
turned to the German nationals, or that if it is retained at all, 
it should only be retained as security until the claims of Ameri- 
ean nationals have been satisfied. 

Inu order to reach a decision as to the proper course to pur- 
sue, a number of factors have to be considered. It is unques- 
tionably true, and I think the Members of this House who 
were Members of Congress when the act was originally passed 
will agree, that the trading with the enemy act did not con- 
template confiscation, but rather sequestration of the property. 

On the other hand, the so-called Chemical Foundation decision 
recently handed down by the Supreme Court says in effect that 
the original seizure constitutes a confiseation; and while the 
facts in that case did not compel the Supreme Court to go as 
far as it did, the language is broad enough to include such a 
construction. But whether the original act of seizure consti- 


tuted a confiscation or not, this certainly is clear, that the | 


Congress retained control of the property. Whether we con- 
fiscated it or not, it still lay and still lies within our power to 
return it to the original owner; and it seems to me when we 
passed the Winslow Act we very clearly said we never intended 
to confiscate, for we returned part of the property and provided 
that in the future the owner could enjoy the earnings on his 
property, thus showing the beneficial and proprietory interest 
remained in him. 

I am conyinced that when we passed the Winslow Act we 
would haye returned all of the property then if we had not 
thought it wise to hold some of it as security for the payment 
of American claims. My conclusion from my study of the legis- 
lative record is, then, that we have never intended to confiscate 
this property, that it has not been confiscated, and that it is 
the intention of the Congress in holding it simply to hold it as 
security for the payment of the claims of our own nationals. 

Now, the advocates of confiscation find justification for their 
policy in article 297 of section 4 of Part X of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the rights under which are specifically reserved to the 
United States in article 2 of the treaty of Berlin. Under the 
terms of article 297 the associated and allied powers were given 
authority to retain the property of private German citizens 
seized during the war aud apply it to their own uses or to liqui- 
date it if they saw fit and to apply the proceeds to the payment 
of the claims of their own nationals. There is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind but what article 2 of the treaty which we 
signed and which incorporated by reference the provisions of 
Article X of the treaty of Versailles, gives us the legal right to 
confiscate, and the Supreme Court has said that we have that 
right. I call your attention, however, to the fact that in the 
preamble of the treaty of Berlin we incorporated in whole the 
terms of the joint resolution of July 2, 1921, declaring peace, 
and in that preamble we said: 


The property shall be retained by the United States of America and 
no disposition thereof made except and as shall have been heretofore 
or specifically hereafter shal] be provided by law until such time as the 
Imperial German Government shall have made suitable provision for 
the satisfaction of all claims against the sald Government. 


Now, there is an inconsistency in the treaty of Berlin. The 
preamble declares that we shall only hold the property as 
security and article 2 gives us the right to confiscate. How 
are we going to reconcile that apparent inconsistency? There 
seems to me to be only one way in which it can be reconciled, 
and that is that the United States Government reserved the 
right to confiscate, but specifically stated that it did not intend 
to exercise that right if Germany would provide for the pay- 
ment of its just claims. 

Now, I want to answer the question asked by the gentleman 
from Texas IMr. Connatty]. Article X of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles provides that if the German property is retained or 
liquidated and the proceeds applied to the payment of the 
claims of the nationals of the country retaining it, any amount 
remaining after the satisfaction of those claims shall be ap- 
plied to reparation payments. It also provides that if any 
country retains the property and does not compensate the Ger- 
man nationals, that the yalue shall be applied to German 
reparations. In paragraph 2 of article 2 of the Berlin treaty 
you will find the following words: 


The United States in availing itself of the rights and advantages 
stipulated in the provisions of that treaty mentioned in this paragraph 
will do so in a manner consistent with the rights accorded to Germany 
under such provisions. 
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In other words, we can not retain the ships, the radio sta- 
tions and patents, and not compensate the owners therefor 


“without applying the full amount of their value to German 


reparation payments. That is not important in so far as alien 
property is concerned, but it is vitally important when you come 
to the provision regarding ships, patents, and radio. 

This, then, is the situation, as I see it, in so far as alien prop- 
erty is concerned, nder the decision of the Supreme Court 
and under existing treaties we apparently have the right to 
confiscate this property, but at the same time all of the laws 
which we have passed in relation thereto, and the very preamble 
of the treaty which gives us the right to confiscate, indicate 
that it is not our policy to exercise that right Moreover, there 
are, to my mind, some very cogent and convincing reasons why 
that right should not be exercised. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Supreme Court did not predi- 
cate the right to apply those payments on the treaties, either 
on the treaty of Versailles or Berlin, did it? 

Mr. MILLS. No; it based it entirely on the provisions of 
the original act as amended by the act of 1918. 

I think that such a program is repugnant to good morals, 
to American traditions, and to international law. Ever since 
we have been a nation we have recognized the inviolability of 
the property of private citizens in time of war. As early as 
1802, when we were a comparatively poor nation, we paid 
$3,000,000 to Great Britain to reimburse her citizens for prop- 
erty damaged during the Revolutionary War. As Alexander 
Hamilton said: 

No powers of language at my command can express the abhorrence 
I feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals which in an 
authorized intercourse in time of peace has been confided to the faith 
of our Government and laws, on account of controversy between nation 
and nation. In my view every moral and political sense unite to 
consign it te execration. 


And what he said then was everlastingly right. In the wars 
in which we have been engaged with foreign powers I know of 
no instance in which we have confiscated the property of the 
citizens of the nation with which we were at war. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. COX. But is not that in violation of the provisions of 
the act? 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will wait I will come to that. 
This was in accordance with international law and the practices 
recognized by all nations up to the signing of the treaty of 
Versailles. The principle was recognized as early as the 
Magna Charta and as late as 1918, just prior to the signing of 
the treaty of Versailles, the English House of Lords said this: 


It is not the law of this country that the property of enemy subjects 
is confiscated until the restoration of peace. The enemy can, of course, 
make no claim to have it delivered to him, but when peace is restored 
he is considered as entitled to his property with any fruits it may have 
borne in the meantime. 


When Engiand signed the treaty of Versailles and availed 
itself of the provisions of article 10 it overturned a sound 
practice followed by the British Nation for 600 years. But 
that is no reason why the United States should do likewise. 

Moreover, on February 8, 1917, two months before we entered 
the war, and while there was still ample time for German 
citizens to remove much of their. property from this country, 
they received the following assurance from the Secretary of 
State, with presidential sanction: 

The Government of the United States will in no circumstances take 
advantage of a state of war to take possession of property to which 
international understandings and the recognized law of the land give 
it no just name or title. It will scrupulously respect all private rights 
alike of its own citizens and of the subjects of foreign nations. 


This is what the President of the United States said to 
these people a few months before we entered the war, and 
relying on that promise, many of them unquestionably left 
their property in this country which they would otherwise have 
removed. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Was that made to Germany? 

Mr. MILLS. That was a statement issued by the Secretary 
of State to Germans having their property in the United States 
and assuring them that their fears were ungrounded. 

To confiscate the property of German citizens would there- 
fore constitute a violation of our own traditions, of sound 
public morality. of international law, and of a solemn pledge 
of the President of the United States. 

But if we are not going to confiscate the property, what 
then? ‘The desirable thing, of course, to do is to return it 


to our own nationals. 
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at once in full to its rightful owners. But while the United 
States Owes a very real obligation to German citizens, it owes 
an even greater obligation to protect its own nationals and see 
that the just claims which they hold against Germany are 
satisfied. The property which we hold constitutes the only real 
security that they have. We, as a Nation, have no right to do 
justice to the nationals of another nation by doing an injustice 
I am willing to treat foreigners as 
fairly as we treat our own people. I recognize no obligation 
to treat them more fairly. [Applause.] 

This brings me to the subject of American claims and their 
status. They arise by reason of property seized by the German 
Government during the wur, by reason of regulations which 
preyented Americans from withdrawing their property during 
the war, from acts of violence, such as the sinking of ships, 
the destruction of lives, and the infliction of personal injuries. 

By agreement dated August 10, 1922, the United States Gov- 
ernment and Germany set up a mixed claims tribunal to pass 
on all claims of American citizens against the German Gov- 
ernment. The commission was organized on October 9, 1922. 
It has made to date awards aggregating $139,000,000, and it 
estimates the total awards to private citizens at $179,000,000. 

The awards of the Mixed Claims Commission constitute a 
direct obligation on the Government of Germany; and if Ger- 
many were a solyent country, there would be no problem at 
all, The trouble is that, in addition to satisfying the claims 
of our citizens, Germany is obligated to satisfy all manner of 
claims to other nations arising from the war. 

Under the terms of the treaty of Versailles the amount of 
those claims was to be decided by the Reparations Commission. 
The Reparations Commission fixed the amount at 132,000,000,000 
gold marks. It did not take long for the creditor nations to 
find that that amount was largely in excess of the capacity of 
the German Nation to pay. Accordingly, in 1924, those nations 
which had claims against Germany met in London and on 
August 30 of that year signed what is known as the London 
protocol, and under the terms of the London protocol, the so- 
called Dawes plan was formally adopted. 

The Dawes plan provides that Germany shall make certain 
payments, annual payments, for the meeting of all treaty obli- 
gations or obligations arising from the war, starting with a 
small amount and rising to a maximum of 2,500,000,000 gold 
marks in the fifth year, or in 1928; and this is all they are to 
pay on their treaty obligations for some years to come. 

The United States was not a party to the London protocol, 
but when these nations met a few months later, in January, 
1925, in order to allocate the Dawes annuities to the different 
countries having claims, the United States requested to be repre- 
sented, and as a resuit of the then adopted agreement, known 
as the Paris agreement, we agreed to accept a certain amount 
annually fronr the Reparations Commission—not from Germany 
but from the Reparations Commission—in repayment of the 
costs of our army of occupation, and two and one-quarter per 
cent a year of the Dawes annuities for the payment of American 
claims as agreed to by the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Under this agreement when the Dawes annuities reach their 
maximum, we will receive $10,700,000 a year for the satisfaction 
of the claims of our nationals. 

This, then, is the situation. Germany is unable to meet her 
claims in full. The powers have agreed to scale down the 
payments due them, and have further agréed that all the pay- 
ments shall be made from a common fund to be controlled by 
the Reparations Commission. So the American claimants can 
not look to the German Government directly for payment but 
must look to the Reparations Commission, and our Government 
has agreed in their behalf to accept $10,700,000 a year for the 
payment of those claims. 

What does this mean? It means that the United States Gov- 
ernment has made an agreement for the settlement of the 
ciaims of American nationals under the terms of which it will 
take from 75 to 80 years for them to be paid. If, then, the 
property of the German nationals is to be returned in full at 
onee, the German citizen will be reimbursed in full, the Ameri- 
can claimant will be deprived of the security afforded by the 
German property, and the best he can hope for is to have his 
claim paid in the course of three-quarters of a century. 

I come now to the third class of claims, which can be dealt 
with very briefly. During the war our Government seized ships, 
patents, and radio stations, belonging to German nationals, and 
made good use of them. Just what the value of this prop- 
erty is I do not know. 

The Germans say it is worth over $250,000,000, and the only 
estimates we have indicate it is worth somewhere around 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000. But, whatever the value may be, I 
do not see how you can keep this property without compensation 
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unless you are willing to be guilty of the confiscation which 
we condemn in the case of alien property, for I can see no 
difference in principle between seizing a ship or seizing a bond 
or a bank account. 

Moreover, if we retain this property and do not pay for it 
under article 2 of the Berlin treaty, we have got to credit the 
reparations fund with the value of the ships, patents, and 
radio stations: What does this mean? Not only that we are 
confiscating the property of the original owners but by credit- 
ing the value to the reparation payments we are actually 
diminishing the funds available for the payment of our own 
people. If the ships and radios shall be yalued at $75,000,000, 
it means that the American claimants are deprived of $75,000,- 
000 which would be paid to them in satisfaction of their claims. 

There is no question that the United States should either 
return the property or pay for it. Here, again, if there were 
no other factor I would say let us pay at once. As in the case 
of the alien property, however, you are confronted with this 
question: Why should German shipowners be paid the full 
value of their property to-day and Americans who had their 
ships torpedoed wait for three-quarters of a century to get 
satisfaction? 

There is the situation that confronted the Ways and Means 
Committee. Many plans looking for a solution have been sug- * 
gested, but nearly all are modifications of two basic proposi- 
tions. One is to confiscate the property and use it for the pay- 
ment of American claimants, which, for the reasons I have 
given, seems to me wholly undesirable. The other proposition 
is contained in the terms of the bill which I introduced last 
spring. It provided for the return of the alien property at 
once. It provided for the payment for the ships, radios, and 
patents in an amount not exceeding $100,000,000. It provided 
that the United States should advance the amount necessary to 
pay American claimants and reimburse itself from the 214 per 
cent Dawes payments and the amount received for army occu- 
pation. It was estimated that the United States Government 
would be only making advances for eight years and have the 
money back in the Treasury at or near the end of that time. 
As you all know, opposition arose and we made no progress, 

Mr. MeREOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will wait until I complete 
my statement I will gladly yield. 

Now, my own feeling is that the objections to the bill I intro- 
duced are not well grounded. It always seemed to me that if 
the United States should determine as a national policy to 
return at once the property of the Germans, and satisfy legiti- 
mate German claims, it might with perfect propriety advance 
the money necessary to liquidate the American claims, particu- 
larly as the loan would be for a brief period and the chances 
of repayment really good. In other words, I felt, and I feel 
now, that in carrying out a truly national policy, all of the 
people—and not just a very limited group—should assume 
whatever risks and liabilities such a policy might entail. In 
this particular instance, the risks happen to be very small and 
the national policy very big. I wanted our country to do a 
big thing in a big way and adopt a plan which would do exact 
and immediate justice, not only to foreign citizens but to its 
own. [Applause.} 

But since that proves impracticable I am here to urge with 
all sincerity and earnestness the adoption of a compromise 
measure which, if it is not ideal, is at least fair; which if it 
does not dispose of the entire problem at once, at least disposes 
of the major part of it; which, if it does not give each mun all 
that he is entitled to immediately, at least imposes an equal 
measure of sacrifice upon all, and does not satisfy the just 
claim of one group at the expense of the equally meritorious 
claim of another. 

What is the fundamental basis of this compromise plan? It 
is that the three groups of claimants which I have described 
shall each be asked to make a sacrifice, a sacrifice not of any 
part of their claims but a sacrifice which entails a delay in the 
payment of part of their claims. Ultimately, I repeat, all of 
them will be paid in full, but all claimants are asked in the 
interest of a common and early settlement to agree to extend 
the payment of a part of the portion that is due them over a 
period of years. : 

When we come to the reading of the bill we can discuss its 
complicated details. There is no doubt that the machinery for 
bringing this about is very complicated as every member who 
has attempted to read and understand the bill knows by this 
time, but the principles and the results are comparatively easy ` 
to grasp. Just what do we propose to do? We propose to 
return to the alien property owners 80 per cent of their property 
right now, and we retain 20 per cent. We retain in addition 
what is known as the unallocated interest fund, which may 
be roughly defined as the earnings of that property prior to 
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March 4, 1923, the date of the passage of the Winslow law. 
Thus, in so far as the alien property owners are concerned, 
they get back 80 per cent of their property at once, and we 
retain 20 per cent plus the unallocated interest, which they 
will get at a later date. 

In so far as the ships, radios, and patents are concerned, 
what do we provide? We provide for an arbiter who will de- 
cide what they are really worth upon the basis provided for 
in the bill. We then authorize the appropriation of $100,- 
000,000, or as much thereof as may be needed, and we provide 
that those patents, ships, and radio owners shall get 50 per 
cent of the final award at once, and that they will be asked 
to wait a few years for the payment of the balance of their 
claim. 

This disposes of two of our groups, the alien-property owners 
and the ship, patent, and radio owners. We have still the 
third group to consider, namely, the American claimants. For 
the purpose of meeting their claims, and for the purpose of 
paying the balance due on the claims of the other two groups, 
we create a special fund in the Treasury Department. That 
fund is made up, first of all, of the 20 per cent of the alien 
property retained and of the unallocated interest fund. We 
authorize the Alien Property Custodian to turn these two 
amounts into the Treasury and to receive in return so-called 
participating certificates. The participating certificates issued 
against the 20 per cent of the alien property bear interest at 5 
per cent. The participation certificates representing the pro- 
prietary interest is the unallocated interest funds do not bear 
any interest. In the second place, we deposit 50 per cent of 
the appropriation for the payment of ship, patent, and radio 
owners in this fund with a special proviso that the first 
$25,000,000 shall be earmarked and paid only to the claimants. 
In the third place, we put into that fund the money that we 
have received to date on the Dawes annuities, exclusive of the 
army of occupation costs, and all future Dawes annuities, ex- 
clusive of the army of occupation costs. 

All of these three groups have direct interest in this special 
fund, and all three of them are going to be paid from this 
fund, but in order to do justice between these groups it has 
been necessary to establish certain priorities. Thus alien- 
property owners get 80 per cent of their prpperty right away, 
while the American claimants get not more, certainly, than 60 
per cent of their claims paid right away. Therefore we provide 
that the American owners shall have priority payment out of 
this fund until 80 per cent of their claims have been liquidated, 
and when they have received 80 per cent of their claims and find 
themselves on an equal basis with alien-property owners, then 
for every dollar paid to American claimants a dollar will be 
paid to the German property owners. 

As between the American claimants we establish certain pri- 
ority. Thus, all death and personal injury claims are to be 
paid at once. Then all claims of $100,000 or less are to be paid, 
and finally $100,000 on all other claims. 

Leaving aside for the moment the unallocated interest, it 
appears that as between American claimants and owners of 
alien property the purpose of the bill is to put them on an 
equal basis as soon as possible. We are retaining 20 per cent 
of the German property as security, and as soon as the Ameri- 
can claimants have received all but 20 per cent of their claims, 
then when an American receives a dollar we release a dollar's 
worth of security. At the same time we declare it to be our 
policy not to retain any of the German property for all time, 
but only until the American claims have been liquidated in full. 

But it is going to be urged, if it has not already been urged, 
that certain inequalities are apparent on the face of the bill, 
and it is perfectly fair to ask why those inequalities are there. 
It will be argued, of course, why do you retain the earnings 
prior to March 4, 1923, in addition to the 20 per cent of the 
alien property? And why do you give American claimants 
priority over the unallocated interest fund when it comes to 
paying from thé special fund? The answer, I think, is found 
in the terms of the Winslow Act. Under the Winslow Act 
the Germans haye already received $42,000,000 of their property. 
In addition to that, they have $17,000,000 more coming to them 
wholly untouched by the 20 per cent provision, so that the 
Germans have received and will receive almost immediately 
$57,000,000 of their property, while to date not a single Ameri- 
can claimant has received one penny. Under those eireum- 
stances it certainly seems fair that the Germans should be 
asked to extend priority to the Americans to the extent of 
$25,000,000. 

Again, it may be urged that we are retaining only 20 per cent 
of the property held by the Alien Property Custodian and are 
retaining 50 per cent of the claims made for the ships, patents, 
and radios, and why the discrimination? There is a good 
answer to that, certainly in so far as the ships are concerned, 
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because the German Government, in the form of subsidies, has 
already largely compensated the German shipowners for their 
loss, and the German shipowners to-day are probably better 
off than any single class of claimants. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And also because the Germans them- 
selves agreed to that priority for certain reasons that were 
satisfactory. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes. I rather assumed that the chairman 
had stated that this morning, that the representatives of all 
parties at interest have agreed to this settlement as the fairest 
one that can be worked ont, 

Finally, it is going to be urged, and urged with a great deal 
of force and conviction, that the retention of the 20 per cent 
of the alien property constitutes a violation of the principle of 
nonconfiscation and is so serious a breach of the international 
policy which we enunciate as a matter of principle as to justify 
the defeat of this bill. 

My answer is that section 2 specifically provides that all 
property of German nationals held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian shall ultimately be returned, together with the accrued 
interest and other earnings thereon; that every line of the bill 
indicates that we do not propose to appropriate it finally to 
our own uses, but to retain it as security until the American 
claimants are satisfied; and that, as I have pointed out, when 
American claimants have been put on a parity with the Ger- 
man owners by the payment of 80 per cent of their claims, 
after that for every dollar paid an American claimant a dollar 
will be returned to the German claimant. But it is going to 
be said that in turning 20 per cent of the property into the 
special fund, relieving the United States of legal responsibility 
therefor, and in placing reliance for its repayment on the sums 
received from the Dawes annuities, we are, if not actually 
confiscating, at least so imperiling the ultimate return of the 
property as to constitute confiscation. My answer to that is 
twofold: In the first place, I believe that we are going to re- 
ceive the Dawes annuities over a sufficient period of time to 
discharge all of these claims; and, in the second place, if these 
payments should for any reason cease, it will be for the Con- 
gress then sitting to decide whether they will keep the pledge 
which we give in this bill and appropriate the necessary funds, 
or whether they will repudiate the pledge and, by failure to 
appropriate, effect confiscation of the rights of German owners. 
Should I be a Member of that Congress, I have not the least 
doubt how I should vote. I should vote to make good the pledge 
and uphold the sound policy which we proclaim in this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question right there? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is not a reasonable postponement 
of payment in such case according to the precedents? The gen- 
tleman will remember very distinctly in 1802 we pledged this 
country to pay in settlement of British claims against our citi- 
zens something like $3,000,000. That payment was not to be 
made at once but in installments. The point I want to get to 
the gentleman is, it has always been assumed that a reasonable 
time would be given for a final settlement. 

Mr. MILLS. I think that is entirely correct. 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me complete this statement, and then I 
will yield for a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Of one thing I am perfectly sure: If confisca- 
tion does take place, it will take place then and not now, for 
in this bill we are providing what we believe will be ample 
security for repayment. We are providing the very security 
which we thought good enough to accept for the payment of 
the claims of our own citizens. If this be confiscation, then 
the Paris agreement constituted a confiscation of the claims of 
American citizens against Germany. So this bill can not be 
interpreted as an act of confiscation, And I will say, further, 
if at any time the Dawes payments should be inadequate to 
reimburse the owners of alien property, it will be the duty 
of the Congress then sitting to make good the pledge we give 
in this act that all shall be ultimately reimbursed in full. 

Now, there is just one more matter that I have to speak of. 
That is the claims of the United States Government itself, 
claims which have been recognized by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission and on which awards have been made aggregating 
$59,000,000. All the claims I have described are given priority 
over those of the United States Government when it comes to 
payment from this special fund. The payment of these awards 
is postponed until all other claims have been satisfied. 

I can see no conceivable objection to this. If it should be 
asked, Why does the United States Government give these 
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priority rights, this is the answer: When the Paris agreement 
was negotiated the United States Government provided that 
it should have priority in all Dawes payments for the purposes 
of reimbursing itself for the cost of the army of occupation. 
In other words, in negotiating that agreement the representa- 
tives of our Government gave the Government priority over the 
claims of its own citizens. Turn about is fair play. The Gov- 
ernment should now give the citizens priority. Im the second 
place, the earnings of the war-risk insurance bureau, after 
paying all losses, showed a profit large enough to take care of 
all other compensable claims of the United States Government 
and leave a surplus of $1,000,000 in the T 

Now, this should be known: The United States is not out of 
pocket to the extent of one cent by reason of these claims. 
They arise mostly from ships sunk; and, in so far as the ships 
that were insured by the war-risk insurance bureau are con- 
cerned, the war-risk insurance bureau shows a profit of $17,000,- 
000 after all payments. So far as other ships lost are con- 
cerned, their value is $16,000,000; so that if we apply to them 
the profits, the $17,000,000 made by the war-risk insurance 
bureau, the United States Government has a net profit, as I 
said, of $1,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that applicable to private insurance 
companies? 

Mr. MILLS. I think the argument might be applied to some 
of those companies possibly, not all. It would be difficult to 
say that it applied to reinsurance. 

Now, the United States Government has priority to the extent 
of $250,000,000 because of the army of occupation costs, and I 
think it was an act of gross injustice, when the Paris agree 
ment was made, for representatives of our Government, repre- 
senting American national as well as the Government itself, to 
give priority to the Government, while American citizens had 
to take a back seat. 

Let me conclude as I began. There is no pretense anywhere 
that this is an ideal selution, but I defy anyone, given all the 
circumstances, political and otherwise, to offer a better one; 
and certainly I have very little patience with a man who comes 
in and criticizes this bill without showing any better way, not 
just of disposing of one group, but of all. [Applause.] 
Pass this bill, gentlemen, and what happens? The German 
property owners get over $200,000,000 worth of property back at 
once, The German ship, radio, and patent owners receive at 
least 50 per cent of the value of their property, and in my 
judgment that 50 per cent will certainly aggregate $40,000,000. 
The American claimants in the course of two years will receive 
no less than $104,000,000, and all death and personal-injury 
claims and all claims under $100,000 will be paid at once. 

Defeat this bill, and what happens? These vast sums, which 
should be put to fruitful use, will continue idle and unproduc- 
tive. Thousands of individuals will be deprived of property 
which is rightfully theirs for years to come, perhaps for genera- 
tions to come, and a great principle will theoretically have 
been maintained in its entire integrity only by inflicting in 
practice the most cruel and grossest injustice. I am just as 
ready as the next man to be an idealist, but I do not believe 
in practicing my idealism at the expense of some one else. 
That brand of idealism should be sent C. O. D. to the idealist 
and not charged to his neighbor. [Applause.] Just let me 
add, that idealism in politics—and I am using the term in its 
best sense—unless supported by realism capable of dealing with 
facts and conditions as they exist, may on occasions do infinitely 
more harm than any of these compromises which tlie idealist 
scorns as beneath him. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Les. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman please tell us what the 
passage of this bill will cost the taxpayers ultimately? 

Mr. MILLS. Nothing: 

Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have one minute more. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Can the gentleman tell me why there was 
only one arbiter fixed for the hearing to determine the value of 
the German ships? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not think there was any precise reason. 
The matter of valuing the ships is not very difficult. One man 
or three men can decide the value of the ships in a compara- 
tively reasonable time. But the value of some 4,000 patents, 
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some of which are good and some of which are bad, has to be 
determined, and the final award for ships, radios, and patents 
can not be made until the value of all those patents is deter- 
mined. Time, therefore, is of the essence. We thought that 
by giving one man full authority, authorizing him to cut 
through legal intricacies and reach a result, was the most 
practical way to handle this question. For this purpose one 
man is better than three. Member after member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means expressed himself in the discus- 
sions of the committee as only too glad to go to the President 
and recommend Judge Parker's appointment as arbiter, He is 
the umpire of the Mixed Claims Commission. With such a 
man as arbiter, no reasonable fears can be entertained. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman. from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred and two Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I expect to vote for this bill. It comes from the com- 
mittee with a unanimous report. I may offer, as the reading 
of the bill proceeds, one or two amendments, but, whether they 
are adopted or not, I shall vote for this bill. It is the best 
we can do at the present time. It corresponds more nearly 
with present American ideals and present American sentiment 
than any other measure that can now be drawn. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] criticized the bill 
as being inconsistent in its wording, and I agree with him. 
It is inconsistent when we say in the opening statement of 
this bill that we are doing this in “pursuance of established 
American doctrine.” When we say that we are making a state- 
ment that is strained and far-fetched indeed. There is no such 
established American doctrine. There has been no such doctrine 
ever established before in the history of any nation in all the 
centuries. We are establishing it now. We are not following 
precedents. We are refusing to follow precedents in drafting 
this bill. We are refusing to follow the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Chemical Foundation case. We are refusing to 
follow the provisions of the treaty of Versailles, which gives 
to us absolutely this confiscated property. We are refusing to 
follow the provisions of our own treaty with Germany, the 
treaty of Berlin, because that treaty gives us absolutely this 
property. We are refusing to follow our allies in the World 
War—they all confiscated German property and kept it, and 
never propose to return it. We are, therefore, taking a long 
step in advance, and a step which, I am sure, this Nation will 
never regret in the centuries to come. We are furnishing in 
this settlement with Germany a precedent for all the nations 
to follow through all the centuries. 

In the hearings it was contended that the established Ameri- 
can doctrine was to return confiscated property, and the officials 
of this Government appearing before the committee, and the 
other witnesses, always referred to our treaty with Prussia of 
1799 as establishing this doctrine. Our treaty with Prussia of 
1799 simply declared that in the future, in the event of wars 
between that country and the United States, the confiscated 
property during the war of the citizens of either nation resid- 
ing in the other nation and outside of fortified cities should be 
returned. That is all there was to that treaty. That treaty 
expired by its own terms in 1810. In 1828 we made another 
treaty with Prussia reincorporating in that treaty this pro- 
vision, and that treaty with Prussia remained in force until 
the World War. The treaty of Versailles ended all of these 
treatiés, of course, including the treaty with Prussia of 1828, but 
it contains a provision which authorizes any nation a party 
to any of these bilateral treaties—including, of course, this 
treaty—to renew the treaty within a time limited for that 
purpose. I took the matter up with the Secretary of State a 
few days ago, and in the hearings I have published a letter 
from him in which he says that the State Department consid- 
ered renewing the bilateral treaty with Prussia of 1828, but 
elected not to do so, and the treaty of 1828 is not now in force 
and effect. However, we followed absolutely its terms by re- 
turning to German nationais living in the United States their 
property. They have all got it back long ago, and this bill con- 
templates only the return of the property and the moneys of 
ex-enemy German nationals living in Germany. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I yield. 
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Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman kindly enlighten me as 
to this? How could the treaty of Versailles abrogate our treaty 
with Prussia when we were not a party to the treaty of 
Versailles and never ratified it? 

Mr. RAINEY. Because Prussia, now a part of Germany, was 
a party to the treaty of Versailles, and without entering into 
a technical discussion of the matter, which would take some 
time, I will simply call the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois to the letter from the Secretary of State addressed to 
me, which I haye printed in the hearings, in which the Sec- 
retary of State admits that the treaty of Versailles abrogates 
the treaty of 1828; that this Government has not renewed it, 
and that treaty is not now in force and effect and, of course, 
that completely answers the gentleman and settles the question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAINEY. Les. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Prior to the treaty of Versailles, 
had not Prussia violated all of the terms of the treaty of 1828? 

Mr. RAINEY. The point I want to make is that the treaty 
is not in force and effect and not binding. However, notwith- 
standing that fact, we have in our generosity, in effect, observed 
that treaty and have already returned the property of enemy 
nationals living in the United States during the war. 

I am contending for the most advanced ethical grounds in 
these matters, and I am attempting in this address to show the 
credit to which the United States is entitled in the world for 
the position, the generous, humane position she takes now in 
this bill, and I am showing she is not compelled to do it by any 
treaty in force to which she is a party anywhere with any 
nation in all the world, 

We are establishing a precedent here, a serious precedent, 
and we ought to discuss it in that light and claim credit for 
what we do in the world and not insist we are doing it because 
we are following an established doctrine, because we are not. 
No nation has ever returned the property of enemy nationals 
seized by it when the enemy nationals lived in the enemy coun- 
try during the war; but we are doing it in this bill, and I am 
in favor of doing it and am going to vote for that provision 
in this bill and for the bill. 

May I now call attention, just in order to get it in the REC- 
orp and to refresh the minds of the members of the commit- 
tee, to this situation: The war with Germany ended in Novem- 
ber, 1918, with the armistice. The treaty of Versailles fol- 
lowed the next year. Twenty-five nations participated in the 
preparation and the drafting of the treaty of Versailles, of 
which number the United States was one. Every nation par- 
ticipating in the drafting of the treaty of Versailles signed it 
except China. We signed it. Then there followed the repudia- 
tion of the treaty of Versailles by the Senate of the United 
States, and it was never ratified. Under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles the Reparation Commission was established, and the 
Reperations Commission derives its entire authority from the 
treaty of Versailles, a treaty to which we were not a party. 
Matters dragged along after the convention of Versailles until 
in 1921, three years later, we entered into the treaty of Berlin 
with Germany, and by this treaty of Berlin we undertook to 
secure for ourselves all the advantages of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles without assuming any of its obligations. N 

The Dawes Commission was not appointed by the various 
governments participating in its deliberations. The so-called 
Dawes Commission of experts was selected by the Reparations 
Commission at the suggestion of our own Secretary of State. 
Therefore the Dawes Commission derives all its authority from 
the Reparations Commission, and the Reparations Commission 
derives all its authority from the treaty of Versailles, to which 
we were not a party. 

We have sacrificed by our policies enormous American inter- 
ests; by our policies of avoiding entangling alliances—and I 
want to discuss now in this connection our foreign policies 
and show, if I can, how much we have already lost y our 
refusal to participate in the councils of the nations, 

We have a policy, or rather the party now in power has a 
policy, against entangling alliances, and our Secretary of the 
Treasury and our Treasury Department and our State Depart- 
ment are encouraging a policy of foreign inyestments which 
make entangling alliances inevitable. At the same time we 
have a policy to which we adhere, that the balances due us 
must be paid in services or in gold or by an exchange of goods. 
Then we have a fiscal and a financial and a tariff policy which 
is just commencing to make the payment of these balances 
impossible. At the present time there is to our credit in 
Germany $2,000,000, I do not know how long it has been there, 
but we have had that credit there for a month at least, and 
we can not bring that money here. It belongs to us on account 
of these Dawes payments, but we are perfectly helpless. We 
can not get that money into our Treasury because we have a 
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fiscal and a tariff policy which makes it impossible to pay it in 
goods, and they have not got the gold. So this is just the 
beginning of the difficulties inte which we are being driven 
irresistibly by the present policies of this administration. 

We have had no definite reparations policy. We have 
plunged along without one. May I read now from a speech 
made in New Haven, Conn., on the 29th day of December, 1922, 
by the American Secretary of State? Mr. Hughes at that 
time was Secretary of State, and this is what he said. I am 
quoting from a communication which has been a secret docu- 
ment until now. I think the Senate has now sent for these 
documents and they will probably be made public, but for fear 
I am wrong about that, I will not read too much of it and 
this can be verified by referring to the speech to which I have 
called attention. I will read an extract from Mr. Chamberiain's 
letter to our Secretary of State. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Austen Chamberlain? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes, sir. 


In that belief [referring to our position that we did not want 
reparations] His Majesty's Government was strongly confirmed when 
in a speech at New Haven on 29th of December, 1922, of which the 
American Secretary of State caused the text most courteously though 
informally to be communicated to His Majesty's ambassador at Wash- 
ington, the American Secretary of State used the following words: 

“The crux on the European situation lies in the settlement of 
reparations. There will be no adjustment of other needs, however 
pressing, until a definite and accepted basis for the discharge of 
reparation claims has been fixed, It is futile to attempt to erect any 
economic structure in Europe until the foundation is laid. How can 
the United States help in this matter? We are not seeking repara- 
tions, We are, indeed, asking for the reimbursement of the costs 
of our army of occupation and with good reason, for we have main- 
tained our army in Europe at the request of the Allies and of Ger- 
many, and consider an agreement that its cost with like army costs 
should be a first charge upon the amount paid by Germany. Others 
have been paid and we have not been paid, but we are not seeking 
general reparations. We are bearing our own burden and through 
our loans a large part of Europe's burden in addition. No demands 
of ours stand in the way of a proper settlement of the reparations 
question,” 


That is the position taken by Secretary Hughes three years 
after the Versailles treaty expressly disclaiming in his New 
Haven speech that we propose to make any claim whatever for 
reparations. In order to make that speech effective and to give 
the Government of Great Britain that information as to the 
attitude of this Government, he handed to the British Govern- 
ment a copy of this speech. 

Now we are claiming reparations—and of course we ought to 
claim reparations—but what a reversal that is, and in what 
a humiliating position it places this great Government of ours. 

The Secretary of State until the spring of 1924 refused to 
attempt to collect anything under the treaty of Versailles. The 
treaty of Berlin is not worth the paper it is written on, and it 
neyer was. Twenty-four nations in this world, including Ger- 
many, have agreed to the treaty of Versailles. Under it repara- 
tions are being paid by Germany to those who through the 
Reparations Commission claimed it. We, having refused to 
sign up, have as a matter of law and abstract right no right 
to any reparation under the treaty of Versailles. Secretary 
Hughes in his speech realized that fact and did not ask for it. 

Asking for it now is only an afterthought. It is an attempt 
to get back the horse after somebody has got him out of the 
barn. We are always entitled, of course, to the expenses of our 
army of occupation, which have been scaled down to $255,- 
000,000. Between the London conference in 1925, under which 
we are now receiving this payment, and the Versailles treaty 
in 1919, in a period of six years the German Government has 
paid to the Reparations Commission $1,280,000,000, and thought 
as a part of this that she was paying the $255,000,000 that she 
owed us on account of the expenses of our army of occupation. 

A decent attention to our own business, the business of 
110,000,000 people of the United States, would have secured for 
us this $255,000,000 years ago. Now we are compelled, after 
defiantly saying that we would have nothing to do with the other 
nations—we are compelled after it is shown that under the 
treaty of Berlin we can get nothing from Germany because 
other nations have a prior claim on Germany—Germany mort- 
gaged all her resources to them in the treaty of Versailles, three 
years before she gave us a second mortgage in the treaty of 
Berlin; and under the treaty of Berlin we, of course, can get 
nothing. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 
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Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman explain if there is any- 
thing in the bill that takes care of American nationals who 
loaned money to Germany before the war? 

Mr. RAINEY. No; absolutely nothing. This bill only takes 
care of the claims against Germany allowed by the Mixed 
Claims Commission, and the Mixed Claims Commission refused 
to allow the claims mentioned by the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNERY. Are we going to give back property seized 
during the war which will benefit Germans and Americans of 
German origin and refuse to reimburse Americans who loaned 
money to Germans prior to the war? 

Mr. RAINEY. That is exactly what we are doing. I regret 
it as much as the gentleman does, but that is the best we can 
do in the unfortunate position in which the Harding administra- 
tion and the present administration has placed us. I am sorry, 
because I think they ought to be taken care of, but they are not 
going to be. ` 

Notwithstanding our aloofness at the treaty at Versailles, at 
the London conference, in the winter of 1924-25, we were com- 
pelled to humbly petition the nations whose comradeship and 
friendship we had scorned to permit us to come in; and we 
asked them to give us some of the money they were collecting 
through the. reparations commission from the German Gevern- 
ment. Finally, after an interchange of blistering letters in this 
little pamphlet, which I understand may be confidential, Eng- 
land consented to permit us to come in. The result was these 
pittances we are now receiving. 

We lost the money paid prior to the London conference and 
supposedly paid on account of the army of occupation. We 
have postponed for a period ef 25 years-at least, and perhaps 
much longer than that, the collection of this amount of money 
from Germany. At the expiration of a period of nearly a 
quarter of a century we will haye collected only from Germany 
the principal of the $255,000,000, which repays the cost of our 
own army of occupation, which we furnished at the request of 
Germany and at the request of other powers. 

On account of our neglect and the gross neglect of our State 
Department, in that settlement alone we lose in interest $175,- 
000,000. This is the result of negotiations that have been 
going on, or which rather have not been going on, between this 
country and the nations of Europe. It is in harmony, in 
absolute harmony, with the lack of policy or with the unfor- 
tunate policy displayed by us at the present time in the con- 
duct of matters in South American republics, It is typical of 
this administration and of the preceding administration. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves 
the floor, will he yield to me? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Apropos of the gentleman's suggestion that 


the Government of the United States wanted to avoid en- | 


tangling alliances with other nations, the gentleman spoke 
about the policy of lending enormous sums of money abroad. 
The gentleman, of course, is familiar with diplomatic notes 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of El 
Salvador, by which the State Department undertook to secure 
the appointment of the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court to act as arbitrator in the event of any con- 
troversy between the Republic of El Salvador and the holders 
of these bonds represented by this loan? 

Mr. RAINEY. Tes; I know of that. 

Mr, LOZIER. It is one instance of the Federal Government's 
using the agency of the State Department to assist in the 
collection of loans made in foreign nations, to the extent of 
asking the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to act as arbitrator to determine a controversy with 
reference to loans made in Latin America. 

Mr. RAINEY. And the policy of this administration, in 
addition to that, has been to encourage these enormous loans 
that we are making in foreign countries. We are engaged now, 
under the policies of this administration, in building up the 
industries of foreign nations, in furnishing them with equip- 
ment with which to compete with us. The building of a 
$10,000,000 automobile factory in northern Italy illustrates this 
situation perhaps more clearly than any other enterprise in 
which the New York bankers have recently engaged, with the 
approval of the State Department and the Treasury Department. 

As I recall this automobile-factory investment, the proposition 
is to build in northern Italy, with American capital, an auto- 
mobile factory to manufacture a closed automobile of the 
European model, to sell for $635. The bonds are priced to 
yield 8 per cent. Attached to each bond is a coupon authoriz- 
ing the holder of the bond to purchase a share of stock for $55 
at any time before the maturity of the bond. This factory is 
to be operated with Italian workmen. These workmen, under 
Italian laws, can not strike—they must work for a small wage 
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and they must work for 10 hours a day. This investment offers 
inducements which especially appeal to our American captains 
of industry. The operation of this factory means nothing to 
American labor; no American raw materials will be used, and 
the only returns we will get from it are the dividends the 
American investors will receive, and this investment is typical 
of the other investments we are making in European countries. 
Our automobile industry is our greatest industry and automo- 
biles are our greatest item of export except cotton. This 
Italian industry strikes directly at the greatest and the most 
important industry we have. Already the investments we have 
been making yield in returns an amount every year greater 
than our balance of trade. We are, in other words, getting 
more for the money we sell abroad than for the goods. How 
long will it be until this condition is felt throughout the United 
States, and the prosperity, which is apparent now only in spots, 
certainly not in the agricultural sections of the country, may 
be displaced by a period of depression? 

We haye blundered along in the matter of reparations until 
we have lost nearly $200,000,000. We maintained our absurd 
policy of isolation until, in order to obtain the pittances which 
are now going to be paid to us, we were compelled to abandon 
our policy of isolation long enough to crawl into the London 
conference and beg for part of the reparations which are being 
collected by the Reparations Commission. We are now return- 
ing this property and paying these claims, including the claims 
of our nationals against Germany on account of the sinking of 
the Lusitania, with the hope that the payments provided for 
in the London conference by the Reparations Commission may 
not fail, and with the hope that for the next 25 years there 
will be no war in Europe, and that we may be reimbursed in 
the next quarter of a century for the large expenditures we are 
now making. I am going to vote for this bill. It is the best 
we can hope from this administration. It upholds present 
American ideals in spite of the bungling which has character- 
ized our State Department under the Harding administration 
and under the present administration. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOxMI. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I was one of the die- 
hards” in the Committee on Ways and Means on this legisla- 
tion. I would prefer the Mills bill as introduced in this House, 
but I am in exactly the same position as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mitts}, who introduced that bill. I have con- 


| cluded that it is my duty under the conditions existing to 


support the present measure. I am satisfied that this bill repre- 


| sents the best compromise agreement for legislation which can 


be passed through the House and the Congress at this session, 
and perhaps for many years to come. I am also convinced that 
it substantially complies with our historie standards and ideals 
in like circumstances. I wish, however, to state my own views 
on this entire subject. 

I believe that all property belonging to alien enemies, and 
taken into custody by the Government on account of war, should 
be returned to the owners as speedily and completely as possi- 
ble. I further believe that our Government should provide 
for reimbursement to American nationals of losses sustained by 
them on account of the war through the act of an enemy and 
its nationals, and that this payment should also be made as 
speedily and completely as possible. To accomplish these pur- 
poses I would prefer to return at once to the German owners 
all money and other property in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and to provide by an appropriation or a bond 
issue for the immediate advancement to American claimants of 
the amounts of their claims against Germany and its nationals. 
These Americans have sustained specific and unusual losses 
because of the participation of our country in the war, different 
from and in addition to the losses sustained by all the people 
on account of the great conflict. In these statements of policy 
I have included only the property of private individuals and 
corporations of Germany and the claims of private individuals 
and corporations of our country. - 

Our Government should and, I believe, would be reimbursed 
to the full extent of its advancement through reparation pay- 
ments by Germany under the Dawes plan or such future ar- 
rangement as might possibly be made. I believe that the 
nationals of a nation should not suffer personal or individual 
losses by reason of the state of war in which their country 
is engaged. Such losses are, and should be, the burden of 
the people, and the Government in treating with such losses 
represents the entire people. These policies sustain the great 
American doctrine and ideal that private property shall be 
sacred in the event of war. ; 
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However, as was said on another occasion, “it is a condi- 


tion and not a theory that confronts us.” If the legislation 
now proposed should fail, there is great danger that the en- 
tire subject matter will languish for many years as have 
other questions of similar character. Many Members of Con- 
gress, representing doubtless a considerable public sentiment 
as well, are unwilling, as they put it, to use the money of the 
taxpayers to pay claims against Germany, and, on the other 
hand, they insist that German property shall not be returned 
until American claims have been paid. The present bill rep- 
resents a compromise, not of principles or of policies essen- 
tially, but of plans proposed not only by legislators but by 
the parties interested themselves. I believe the bill in theory 
recognizes and embodies the principles which I have stated, 
although the consummation will be postponed longer than I 
would desire, if the matter were within my control. There 
will be no confiscation of private property, and the least pos- 
sible hardship will result to owners of German property as 
well as American claimants who can least afford to be deprived 
of their means; and such preferences as there are in the 
matter of payment are based on consideration of necessity and 
humanity. 

The bill also provides for the reimbursement of German 
owners of property seized and used by our Government during 
the war, including ships, patents, and a radio station. The 
value of these properties will be determined by an arbiter, and 
the awards made by him will be paid. Care has been taken 
that the procedure which has been established will not inter- 
fere with the arrangements already made by our Government, 
not only with Germany but with our late associates in the war. 
Compensation is given in interest and earnings for the post- 
ponement of settlements and payments. In this way there will 
be ultimate, complete satisfaction of all reasonable demands. 

Enemy alien property. will not be retained by our Govern- 
ment for any purpose, but will ultimately be returned to their 
owners, and these owners will not be relegated to their own 
Government for satisfaction of their claims; and American 
claimants against Germany and its nationals will be paid their 
claims in full, within a reasonable time and much earlier— 
approximately two-thirds less time—than they could be paid 
under the Dawes plan, that plan representing, as is well known, 
the maximum payments to which Germany is deemed to be 
able to pay and can be required to pay on account of repara- 
tions. The Dawes plan is the only method now existing by 
which repayments may be made to us from the Government of 
Germany. I believe it perfectly fair for the Government of the 
United States to postpone the payment of its own claims 
against Germany until like claims of American citizens have 
been fully paid. The war was the act of the Government of 
the United States, representing the whole body of the people, 
and the whole body of the people should not impose special 
burdens upon some of its citizens on account of the common 
cause of the war. 

We may express our regrets in as sincere and deep terms as 
we desire that our Government has not been able to go into 
Germany and collect reparations, The time was when we all 
believed it impossible for Germany to pay the reparations 
demanded of her, but she has made wonderful progress and 
improvement in her economic condition. 

We have every reason to believe to-day that the payments 
coming to the United States under the Dawes plan will be made 
in full, and when they are made in full our Government will 
be reimbursed completely for every dollar it has advanced 
under the present plan. The Dawes plan, we have been told, 
and were told at the time of its adoption, represented a maxi- 
mum of payments possible to be made by the German Goyern- 
ment and the German people. It is idle, as did my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. Rainey] a moment ago say, now to decry 
the settlement under the Dawes plan. That, too, is a condition 
and not a theory. We have no other means of securing reim- 
bursement from Germany at the present time. 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] also spoke of the 
treaty with Prussia. I shall not take the time to read that 
treaty, but he said that treaty has expired at the present time. 
That is true. It expired on the 25th of August, 1921, and at 
that time we had seized the property which we are now hold- 
ing. Whether it has expired by this time is, of course, imma- 
terial. The treaty to which he referred was in full force and 
effect at the time when the property was seized, and by its 
very terms it was not to be abrogated in the event of war. I 
might say for the information of those who do not happen to 
have the treaty in mind that it provided that the property of 
the nationals of the two countries, the United States and Prus- 
sia, should not be seized even in a state of war, and it provided 
specifically that war itself should not abrogate the treaty, but 
that those provisions were made in view of possible war and to 
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peaton for the very condition which would arise in the case 
of war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They had vision in those days. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. Secretary Hughes made a speech 
about reparations in 1922, says my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Rainey]. That was prior to the Paris agreement of 1925. It 
was before we had made any arrangement to participate in the 
reparations payments. Let us not argue against ourselves. 
Europeans entirely agree that we have not sought any repara- 
tions from Germany for any other cause except actual property 
loss sustained by our country and by our nationals. Those 
reparations are merely in the nature of compensation, payment 
to America and its nationals for actual loss and damage sus- 
tained. They represent no reprisals or indemnities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I was rather surprised to 
hear a Member of the House state that this bill was reported 
out of the committee with one objective purpose, to deceive the 
Members of the House. Since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, to my knowledge there has never been a bill reported 
as unanimously as the one now under consideration. And I 
also haye observed that when any bill has been brought to this 
House for consideration where the honor of the Government 
is at stake it has received the unanimous support of both sides 
of the House. 

On the 6th of April, 1917, between 2 and 3 o'clock in the 
rani the Members of the House voted upon the resolu- 

on— 


That a state of war between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government which has been thrust upon the United States is 
hereby formally declared. 


No one knew or cared to prophesy what that resolution 
would carry to the American people and the peoples of the 
world. We know now only in part, perhaps. We do know 
that 125,000 American boys gave their lives for the world’s 
cause; that thousands received permanent injuries, by which 
they are barred from the many luxuries and privileges which 
man by nature inherits; and the indebtedness of our Nation 
increased to $25,000,000,000. 

Germany for years had been expanding her industries, reach- 
ing beyond her borders for commercial growth and national 
wealth. Germans inyested millions of capital in this country; 
thus many concerns were owned and managed by them. In 
the harbors throughout the world were anchored German ships, 
and when the declaration of war was proclaimed they sought 
safety in American ports, Germans owned American patents, 
controlled the dye industry and secrets for many of our essen- 
tial medicines. Americans to a lesser degree made investments 
in Germany, which created a vast trade between the two coun- 
tries. Our banks carried large balances in favor of German 
depositors. The declaration of war ended the international 
commerce, which was not resumed until after the armistice, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I have only 10 minutes, but I will yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman explain 
whether this German property in the United States paid any 
sort of taxes to the German Government to maintain the war, 
or whether it paid any taxes here in the way of income from the 
property or not? The gentleman is on the Ways and Means 
Committee, 

Mr. WATSON. Taxes on all property in America were paid. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Then this German property in 
the United States was much better off than if it had been in 
Germany and had to pay to carry on the war? 

Mr. WATSON. It might have been. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I beg the gentleman's pardon; I 
thought he knew. 

Mr. WATSON. Ido not understand the gentleman’s premise, 
but I do know that properties in America belonging to 
American or German nationals were subject to taxation, and 
taxes were paid. 

We soon realized that every intellectual force, the maximum 
power of machines, and financial resources were needed, in 
order to win. It was imperative to obtain all ocean transpor- 
tation that could be acquired. Traditions of America forbade 
confiscation. This policy founded upon various treaties, inter- 
national law, and humanitarian reasons. Alien property was 
therefore held in trust during the period of the war. It would 
be contrary to economical policies to allow aliens to amass for 
themselves vast profits as the result of war. We could not 
depend on their willingness in all instances to supply us, nat- 
turally many of them would feel that a destruction of essential 
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properties in America would be an act of patriotism. Finally 
all these elements formulated in the passage of “ trading with 
the enemy act,” October 6, 1917, thereby creating the Alien 
Property Custodian. This statute was based on the power of 
Congress to legislate as might be needed for national defense, 
as provided for by Section VIII, paragraph 131 of the Con- 
stitution, which extended power to Congress— 


To declare war, grant letters of marque. and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning capture on land and water. 


If doubt then wavered in any one’s mind as to the interpreta- 
tion of that section, the decision of the Supreme Court, October 
14, 1926, presented clearly the power of Congress as rendered 
by Judge Butler: 

Congress was untrammeled and free to authorize the seizure, use 
of appropriation of such properties without any compensation to the 
owners there is no constitutional prohibition against con- 
fiscation of enemy properties. 

Since trading with the enemy act, October 6, 1917, was passed 
under the constitutional war powers, which subordinate the 
rights of individuals to the national need, Congress therefore 
could have passed laws for absolute confiscation, instead of a 
lesser degree, as the original statute provided, for a mere 
conseryation of the property: 

Spc. 6. That the President is authorized to appoint, prescribe the 
auties of, and fix the salary (not to exceed $5,000 per annum) of an 
official to be known as the Alien Property Custodian, who shall be em- 
powered to receive all money and property in the United States due 
or belonging to an enemy, or ally of enemy, which may be paid, con- 
yeyed, transferred, assigned, or delivered to said custodian under the 
provisions of this act; and to hold, administer, and account for the 
game under the general direction of the President and as provided 
in this act. 


Sec. 12. That all moneys (including checks and drafts payable on 
demand) paid to or received by the Alien Property Custodian pursuant 
to this act shall be deposited forthwith in the Treasury of the United 
States, and may be invested and reinvested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in United States bonds or United States certificates of in- 
debtedness, under such rules and regulations as the President shall 
prescribe for such deposit, investment, and sale of securities; and as 
soon after the end of the war as the President shall deem practicable, 
such securities shall be sold and the proceeds deposited in the 
Treasury. 

All other property of an enemy, or ally of enemy, conyeyed, trans- 
ferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the Alien Property Custodian 
hereunder shall be safely held and administered by him except as 
hereinafter provided. 

s * . . . . * 

The Alien Property Custodian shall be vested with all of the powers 
of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, other than money, 
which shall come into his possession in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act, and, acting under the supervision and direction of the 
President, and under such rules and regulations as the President 
shall prescribe, may manage such property and do any act or things 
in respect thereof or make any disposition thereof or of any part 
thereof, by sale or otherwise, and exercise any rights which may be 
or become appurtenant thereto or to the ownership thereof, if and 
when necessary to prevent waste and protect such property and to the 
end that the interests of the United States in such property and rights 
or of such person as may ultimately become entitled thereto, or to the 
proceeds thereof, may be preserved and safeguarded. 


This interpretation is in accord with the statement issued 
by President Wilson February, 1917: 


The Government of the United States will under no circumstances 
take advantage of a citizen and take possession of property to which, 
under international understanding and the recognized laws of the 
land, it has no just claim or title. It will scrupulously respect all 
private rights of its own citizens and subjects of foreign states. 


However, it was not long until additional facts became ap- 
parent, as set forth by A. Mitchell Palmer, the Alien Property 
Custodian. It was then that Congress enacted legislation on 
March 28, 1918, which amended section 12 of the trading with 
the enemy act, as follows: 

The Alien Property Custodian shall be vested with all of the powers 
of a common-law trustee in respect of all property, other than money, 
which hag been or shall be, or which has been or shall be required 
to be, conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid over to him 
in pursuance of the provisions of this act, and, in addition thereto, acting 
under the supervision and direction of the President, and under such 
rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe, shall have 
power to Manage such property and do any act or things in respect 
thereof or make any disposition thereof or of any part thereof, by 
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sale or otherwise, and exercise any rights or powers which may he 
or become appurtenant thereto or to the ownership thereof in like 
manner as though he were the absolute owner thereof. (40 Stat., 
pt. 1, ch. 28, p. 460.) 


In this connection Mr. Palmer, in his report for the year 
1918 said, in part: 

The legislative intent was plainly that all enemy property, con- 
cealed as well as disclosed, should be placed entirely beyond the con- 
trol or influence of its former owners, where it can not eventually 
yield aid or comfort to the enemy directly or indirectly. Until the 
peace terms are finally signed and the ultimate disposition of enemy 
property determined by the act of Congress, it shall be the firm pur- 
pose of the Alien Property Custodian to carry out the will of Congress 
in respect thereto. * * * 

The enemy investments in America divide themselyes into two 
classes. In the first class are the private investments of individual 
German subjects, who, attracted by the possibilities in America, in- 
vested their funds in a small way in this country in real estate, in 
mortgages, and in securities, chiefly of industrial and transportation 
companies. In the second class are the investments which have been 
made by combined capital in Germany haying close affiliations with the 
great political and financial powers of the Empire. 


It should be noted that the amendment gave to the Alien 
Property Custodian the right to deal with the alien property 
absolutely as though he were the owner, and it was in his 
power to pass title in a sale under this provision to the Chem- 
ical Foundation, although questioned, it was recently sustained 


by the Supreme Court of the United States, which held 


It is conceded that when seized the patents belonged to enemy Ger- 
mans and that they were lawfully taken over by the custodian. The 
purpose of the trading with the enemy act was not only to weaken 
enemy countries by depriving their supporters of their properties 
(Miller v. Robertson, U. S. 248, 248), but also to promote production 
in the United States of things useful for the effective prosecution of 
the war. 

As originally enacted, section 12 gave the custodian in respect of 
properties in his possession “all of the powers of a common-law 
trustee.” He was authorized, acting under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the President and under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President, to manage the property and do any act or things in respect 
thereof or make any disposition of it by sale or otherwise and to exer- 
cise any rights appurtenant to its ownership “if and when necessary 
to prevent waste and protect such property, and to the end that the 
interests of the United States in such property and rights, or of such 
person as may ultimately become entitled thereto, or to the proceeds 
thereof, may be preserved and safeguarded.” The custodian was a 
mere conservator and was authorized to sell only to prevent waste. 
But brief experience made it clear that this restriction on the power to 
dispose of enemy property sometimes operated to defeat the purpose of 
the act and brought profit and advantage to the enemy. The amend- 
ment of March 28, 1918, eliminated the restriction upon the power of 
sale. It stated that the other powers given were “in addition” to 
those of a common-law trustee. And it authorized the custodian under 
the President to dispose of such properties by sale or otherwise “in 
like manner as though he were the absolute owner thereof." * * > 

And the act makes no provision for compensation. The former 
enemy owners have no claim against the patents or the proceeds derived 
from the sales. It makes no difference to them whether the considera- 
tion paid by the Foundation was adequate or inadequate. The provision 
that after the war enemy claims shall be settled as Congress shall 
direct conferred no rights upon such owners, Moreover, the treaty of 
Berlin prevents the enforcement of any claims by Germany or its 
nationals against the United States or its nationals on account of the 
seizures and sales in question. (Part X, Section IV, article 297, and 
Annex paragraphs 1 and 8, treaty of Versailles, adopted by article 11 
(1), treaty of Berlin, 42 Stat. 1939, 1943.) 


Section 12 of the trading with the enemy act guided the com- 
mittee in formulating this bill. The section alluded to is, in 
part, as follows: 


After the end of the war any claim of any enemy or of an ally of 
enemy to any money or other property received and held by the alien 
property custodian or deposited in the United States Treasury shall be 
settled as Congress shall direct. 


This has been construed that Congress intended to return 
all enemy property seized or sequestered, and this bill is pre- 
sented for your consideration in an attempt to fulfill the 
Nation's pledge. 

What really was the purpose of Congress must be gathered 
from the act with amendments, the statements and arguments 
on the floor, the treaty provisions then in force, and any tradi- 
tional policy of the United States relative to the same. In the 
past we have held steadfast to the ideal of the sanctity of 
private property in opposition to confiscation. Our treaties 
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with Prussia, and through Prussia with Germany, were enacted 
in furtherance of that ideal. 

Those treaties in so far as they relate to the point now under 
discussion were clearly set forth in the hearings by my col- 
league, Mr. RAINEY: 

Mr. Ralxxr. During these hearings a great deal has been said about 
the traditional policy of the United States with reference to enemy 
property, and attention has been called to the Treaty of Prussia of 
1799, and to Article XXIII of that treaty which, with the permission 
of the committee, I will introduce at this point in my remarks without 
reading. A 

Article XXIII as referred to is as follows: 

“If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect thelr debts and settle their affairs, and 
may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
hindrance ; and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, culti- 
vators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all 
others whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit 
of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employments 
and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses or 
goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the 
armed force of the enemy into whose power by the events of war 
they may happen to fall; but if anything is necessary to be taken from 
them for the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid for at 
a reasonable price.” 

Of course that section had to do only with enemy nationals resid- 
ing within the United States or residing in Prussia, outside of 45 
cities and places during the life of this treaty. ‘This treaty expired 
by its own limitations on June 22, 1810. 

In 1828, however, we entered into another treaty with Prussia, in 
which we preserved Article XXIII and other articles, and the treaty 
with Prussia of 1828, which contained Article XXIII of the treaty 
of 1799, remained in full force and effect until August 25, 1921. 
At that time we entered into a treaty to restore relations with 
Germany, and in that treaty we abrogated the treaty of 1828 and all 
bilateral treaties, with a provision, however, that the United States 
and other associated powers might revive any of those treaties within 
a time specified by article 289 of the treaty with Germany of August 
25, 1921, 

That time has expired and our Government has not given the 
notice required by the treaty, and therefore the Secretary of State 
holds that the treaty of 1828 is hot in force at the present time. 

In this connection I will print without reading a letter written 
to me by the Secretary of State on October 23, 1926, which I have 
just received. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

My Dear Mx. Ratner: I take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 
of your letter of November 15, 1926, requesting to be advised whether 
the treaty of commerce and navigation entered into by the United 
States of America and Prussia in 1828 is still considered in force 
and effect. 

By the treaty concluded between the United States and Germany 
on August 25, 1921, to restore friendly relationg between the two 
nations, Germany accords to the United States rights and advantages 
stipulated for its benefit under the treaty of Versailles, which has 
not been ratified by this Government. Under article 289 of that 
treaty, bilateral treaties which Germany concluded with each of the 
allied and associated powers are in effect, abrogated, and the right 
is accorded to each allied and associated power to revive, by giving 
notice to Germany within a specified period, any treaty or convention 
which it may be desired to continue in effect. This Government con- 
sidered the matter, and it was not deemed advisable to give notice 
within the period referred to in article 289, as extended by paragraph 
5 of article 2 of the treaty between the United States and Germany 
of August 25, 1921, of its intention to revive the treaty of 1828 
between the United States and Prussia, and the department, therefore, 
does not consider this treaty to be in force at the present time. 

I am, my dear Mr. Rainey, very sincerely yours, 


Frank B. KELLOGG, 


This in no way affected our power to pass legislation that 
we deemed wise and take action thereon. 

We find that all the warring nations provided “ custodians,” 
including Germany, and also, with the exception of Germany, 
they retained the property thus acquired. 

As a result much of the deliberation on the Versailles 
treaty was on the property aspect, as appears from the follow- 
ing excerpts: 

Articles 297 and 298, with annexes to section 4 of part 10 of the 
treaty of Versailles, providing among other things for the disposition 
of the enemy property in the possession of the allied and associated 
powers (and which was made a part of the treaty of Berlin), 
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I will not encumber the Recorp with these articles, as they 
are so easily obtained. 


The Versailles treaty was not ratified by the United States, 
but on July 2, 1921, the Knox-Porter resolution was adopted by 
Congress, as follows: 


* © © ‘There are expressly reserved in the United States of 
America and its nationals any and all rights, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages, together with the right to enforce the 
same, to which it or they have become entitled under the terms of 
the armistice signed November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifi- 
cations thereof, or which were acquired by or are in the possession 
of the United States of America by reason of its Participation in the 
war or to which its nationals have thereby become rightfully entitled, 
or which, under the treaty of Versailles, have been stipulated for its 
or their benefit; or to which it is entitled as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers; or to which it is entitled by virtue of any act 
or acts of Congress; or otherwise. 


A treaty of peace was negotiated between United States 
and Germany, known as the Berlin treaty, signed August 25, 
1921, and ratified by the Senate October 18, 1921, which in 
part is as follows: 


Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, or its suc- 
cessor or successors, and of all German nationals, which was, on 
April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or under 
control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United States 
of America or of any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any 
source or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its successor or successors, 
and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was on December 7, 1917, 
in or has since that date come into the possession or under control 
of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United States of Amer- 
ica or any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source or by 
any agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of 
America and no disposition thereof made, except as shall haye been 
heretofore or specifically hereafter shall be provided by law until such 
time as the Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, or their successor or successors, shall 
have respectively made suitable provisions for the satisfaction of all 
claims against said Governments, respectively, of all persons, where- 
soever domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the United States 
of America and who have suffered, through the acts of the Imperial 
German Government, or its agents, or the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or its agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, damage, 
or Injury to their persons or property, directly or indirectly, whether 
through the ownership of shares of stock in German, Austro-Hungarian, 
American, or other corporations, or in consequence of hostilities or of 
any operations of war, or otherwise, and also shall have granted to 
persons owing permanent allegiance to the United States of America 
most-favored-nation treatment, whether the same be national or other- 
wise, In all matters affecting residence, business, profession, trade, 
navigation, commerce, and industrial property rights, and until the 
Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or their successor or successors, shall have 
respectively confirmed to the United States of America all fines, forfel- 
tures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made by the United States 
of America during the war, whether in respect to the property of the 
Imperial German Government or German nationals or the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or Austro-Hungarian na- 
tionals, and shall have waived any and all pecuniary claims against the 
United States of America. 


This treaty gave United States alternative rights. One, to 
avail ourselves of the provisions of the Versailles treaty which 
authorized liquidation of enemy alien assets; the other, to hold 
that property as a guaranty of reparation payments. 

The United States and Germany availed themselves of the 
Mixed Claims Commission method of ascertaining the amounts 
due nationals of the United States and the United States, for 
certain specified classes of injuries for which Germany assumed 
liability, but it was found there was a complete breakdown in 
the German payments, so that in July, 1924, a conference was 
held in London for the purpose of devising a method for a 
resumption of payments. It was attended by representatives 
of the allied powers to consider the recommendations of the 
Dawes committee. In view of the nature of payments contem- 
plated by the Dawes plan, the American Ambassador at London 
was directed to attend the conference in order that the inter- 
ests of the United States be safeguarded. While the London 
conference resulted in agreements between the allied powers, 
as well as those powers and Germany, for putting the Dawes 
plan into effect, that conference, however, did not attempt to 
distribute the payments which it was expected would be 
received under the plan. 


1926 


It was arranged that a meeting of finance ministers of the 
allied powers should be convened for the purpose of allocating 
these payments. That meeting was held in Paris on January 
7, 1925. It was important that the payments expected under 
the Dawes plan should not be distributed without appropriate 
recognition of the claims of the United States, and its par- 
ticipation in these payments, The American ambassador at 
London, the American ambassador at Paris, and James A. 
Logan, jr., who had been acting as observer in relation to the 
transactions of the Reparation Commission, were instructed to 
attend and represent the United States at this meeting, which 
resulted in the Paris protocol of January 14, 1925, The salient 
parts of that protocol relating to this subject are 


(A) Out of the amount received from Germany on account of the 
Dawes annuities there shall be paid to the United States of America 
the following sums in reimbursement of the costs of the United States 
Army of Occupation and for the purpose of satisfying the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission established in pursuance of the agreement 
between the United States and Germany of August 10, 1922, 

1. Fifty-five million gold marks per annum, beginning September 1, 
1926, and continuing until the principal sums outstanding on account 
of the costs of the United States Army of Occupation, as already re- 
ported to the Reparation Commission, shall be extinguished. These 
annual payments constitute a first charge on cash made available for 
transfer by the transfer committee out of the Dawes aunuities, after 
the provision of the sums necessary for the service of the 800,000,000 
gold marks, German external loan, 1924, and for the costs of the 
Reparation Commission, the organizations established pursuant to the 
Dawes plan, the Interallied Rhineland High Commission, the Military 
Control Commissions, and the payment to the Danube Commission pro- 
vided for in article 9 below, and for any other prior charges which 
may hereafter with the assent of the United States of America be 
admitted. If in any year the total sum of 55,000,000 gold marks be 
not transferred to the-United States of America the arrears shall be 
carried forward to the next succeeding annual installment payable 
to the United States of America, which shall be, pro tanto, increased. 
Arrears shall be cumulative and shall bear simple interest at 4% per 
cent from the end of the year in which the said arrears accumulated 
until they are satisfied, 

2. Two and one-quarter per cent of all receipts from Germany on 
account of the Dawes annuities available for distribution as repara- 
tions, provided that the annuity resulting from this percentage shall 
not in any year exceed the sum of 45,000,000 gold marks. 

(B) Subject to the provisions of Paragraph A above, the United 
States of America agree: 

1. To waive any claim under the army cost agreement of May 25, 
1923, on cash receipts obtained since January 1, 1923, beyond the sum 
of $14,725,154.40 now deposited by Belgium to the account of the 
Treasury of the United States in a blocked account, in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, which sum shall forthwith be released to 
the United States Treasury. 

2. That the agreement of May 25, 1923, does not apply to payments 
on account of reparations by any ex-enemy powers other than Germany. 

3. That the agreement of May 25, 1923, is deemed to be superseded 
by the present agreement, 

(C) The provisions of this agreement relating to the admission 
against the Dawes annuities of charges other than reparations and the 
allotments provided for such charges shall not be modified by the allied 
governments so as to reduce the sums to be distributed as reparations, 
save in agreement with the United States of America. 

(D) The United States of America is recognized as having an in- 
terest, proportionate to its 214 per cent interest in the part of the 
annuities available for reparation, in any distribution of railway bonds, 
industrial debentures, or other bonds issued under the Dawes plan, or 
in the proceeds of any sale of undistributed bonds or debentures and 
as haying the right also to share in any distribution or in the proceeds 
of any sale of such bonds or debentures for any arrears that may be 
due to it in respect of the repayment of its army costs as provided 
in the present agreement. The United States of America is also recog- 
nived as having an interest in any other disposition that may be made 
of the bonds if not sold or distributed. 


This protocol was signed on behalf of the United States by 
Myron T. Herrick, Frank B. Kellogg, and James A. Logan, jr. 

The question is presented whether our acceptance of the 214 
per cent, amounting to about $11,000,000 yearly, was a suitable 
arrangement by Germany, as would amount to an acceptance 
by the United States not to liqnidate the German assets held 
by the United States, but to regard them as a guaranty, and 
further to assume the satisfaction of the matter thus guaran- 
teed. so as to oblige the United States to return such property 
at once. 

It should be understood that the acceptance of 214 per cent 
was the result of an agreement between the Allies and the 
United States, that Germany was not a party to it, that even 
the 100 per cent total was arrived at by the Allies, not as a 
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result of any treaty with Germany, and that the Versailles 
treaty is still in effeet. ; 

Germany, however, agreed by the Versailles treaty to com- 
pensate her nationals for any priyate property liquidated by 
her enemies. While she has done nothing for those whose 
property we have in our possession, she has made the following 
arrangement for her other nationals, as shown in a reply of the 
German embassy to Hon, William R. Castle, chief of western 
European affairs of the State Department: On the question, 
“Does the German budget for 1924-25 contain this provision: 
Settlement charges, compensation for losses due to sequestra- 
tion and liquidation of German property in foreign countries, 
289,000,000 marks? Does the 1925-26 budget contain a similar 
provision”? The German Embassy replied as follows: 


The German budgets for 1924, 1925, and 1926 contain certain items 
for the allowance of compensation to German nationals whose prop- 
erty bas been confiscated by victorious powers during or in conse- 
quence of the war. The table annexed hereto (Exhibit 1) specifies 
these items and shows the amounts actually granted and paid under 
them to German nationals. This table shows in particular that the item 
of 289,000,000 marks contained in the budget for 1924 and mentioned 
in Mr. Parker Gilbert’s report of May 30, 1925, referred principally to 
losses caused to German nationals through compulsory measures (ex- 
patriation and expulsion from territories ceded to allied powers under 
the Versailles treaty) and to damage to German private property caused 
by hostilities within the former German colonies. Only 17,400,000 
marks out of this item of 289,000,000 marks were granted and paid for 
damages caused by confiscation of private property abroad. The cor- 
responding items in the budgets for 1925 and 1926 are 89,700,000 and 
4,141,200 marks, respectively. 

The German legislation dealing with the compensation of German 
nationals for losses sustained by confiscation of private property abroad 
fs set out in detail in Exhibit 2. It appears from this exhibit that 
the compensation granted by Germany in such cases averages 4.10 per 
cent of the pre-war value, that In case of confiscation of cash or 
securities the percentage allowable is only 2 per cent, and that in all 
eases where the loss sustained exceeds 200,000 marks the percentage 
allowable for damages beyond this figure is only two-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 7 

German nationals whose property in the United States was taken 
over by the Alien Property Custodian under the trading with the enemy 
act have not received any compensation under the laws quoted in the 
annex and are not entitled thereto for the reason that their property 
has not been confiscated but is merely being retained by the United 
States. If such property were to be confiscated by the United States 
they would thereby become entitled to the same rates as allowed to 
Germans whose property was confiscated by the allied powers. As, 
however, the assets held by the United States consist almost exclusively 
of cash and securities, the percentage to be applied would—with a few 
exceptions—be 2 per cent of the pre-war value for assets not exceeding 
200,000 marks in each particular case and two-tenths of 1 per cent for 
all amounts exceeding this figure. 

It must be noted that the laws set out in the annex do not apply to 
ships taken by the United States during the war, for the reason that 
the losses sustained by the German shipowners were settled on a 
different basis. The shipbuilding industry in Germany was a very im- 
portant one, employing many thousands of mechanics and laborers, and 
the general welfare was especially involved in this question, for the 
double reason that these workmen were not well adapted to other trades 
and that the acquisition of ocean-going vessels to enable Germany to 
undertake once more an export trad: (which also involved the import 
of raw materials for her factories) was necessary if economic life was 
to be revived and the country enabled to live and to look forward to the 
payment of reparation obligations. 

It was therefore considered advisable, instead of including the ship- 
owners in the general compensation scheme, to meet their requirements 
for once and all by the payment of a fixed amount under the condition 
that the sums so granted were to be used for immediate reconstruction 
of at least a small part of the German merchant marine. The amounts 
allowed under this settlement were at first calculated in such a way 
as to equal about one-third of the pre-war value of the vessels in 
question. Due to the depreciation of the German currency, however, 
the sums paid ont to the shipping companies decreased in value before 
they could be translated into the form of ships actually built to such 
an extent that they did not cover more than approximately 10 per 
cent of the peace value of the lost fleet. In view of this obvious in- 
adequacy it was expressly provided that the shipowners could retain 
for themselves any sums which they might afterwards receive from 
foreign governments on account of lost tonnage. As far as the ships 
taken in American ports are concerned, the situation to-day is that the 
former owners have not been compensated for them from any source 
whatsoever, and that in the event the United States makes compensa- 
tion for these losses the amounts awarded would go to the former 
owners exclusively, the German Government having no charge on or 
share in the amounts thus paid. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. April 20, 1926, 
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Table showing appropriations for compensating German nationals for 
losses caused by confiscation of private property abroad and payments 
actually made under such appropriations 


1320, 710, 000 
000 | 17,374, 000 


76, 328, 980 


1 The appropriations do not distinguish between the different classes of 
war damages, 

Up to 1924 there had been paid for confiscation damages altogether 
202,760,000 marks ($48,242,600). 

The total sum up to now paid for this purpose, including the amounts 
paid up to 1924 and the amounts set out above, is 314,200,000 marks 
($74,779,600). 

EXHIBIT 2 

Article 297 (i) of the Versailles treaty provides as follows: 

“Germany undertakes to compensate her nationals in respect of the 
sale or retention of their property, rights, or interests in allied or 
associated States.” 

The aggregate value of the private property to which this article 
applies has been estimated at 11,000,000,000 gold marks or $2,618,- 
000,000, exclusive, however, of private property retained by the United 
States, 

In order to execute this provision, the German Constitutive National 
enacted a law on August 31, 1919, providing that “appropriate com- 
pensation" should be paid to German nationals for seizure, retention, 
or confiscation of their property, rights, or interests under the treaty 
of Versailles, 

In consequence of the financial difficulties confronting Germany after 
the war and in particular in view of the reparation problem it was 
not feasible for a long time to establish definite principles as to the 
amounts payable under this law. It was merely possible to make certain 
provisioned payments in order to meet the most urgent needs. Up to 
the time when the German finances collapsed in 1923 these payments 
had reached the aggregate amount of approximately $48,000,000. 

The paramount purpose of balancing the budget in order to lay the 
foundation for the stabilization of the German currency at the end 
of 1923 made it necessary for Germany to cut down her expenditures to 
the utmost minimum. Under the pressure of that emergency the 
Reichstag on November 20, 1923, enacted a law fixing the compensation 
payable for private property rights and interests lost on account of 
seigure and confiscation to two-tenths of 1 per cent of the peace value 
in general, and to five-tenths of 1 per cent in certain exceptional cases 
of hardship. 

After the budget had been successfully balanced and the currency 
stabilized the German Government found it possible to yield to the 
urgent demands of her nationals and to raise the rates of compensation 
from what was practicaily nothing to at least some tangible percentage 
for losses not exceeding the amount of 200,000 marks (or $47,400), 
and to take better care of cases where the confiscatory measures applied 
by the victorious powers had practically ruined the existence of the 
persons affected thereby, As far as the damage done exceeded the 
amount of 200,000 marks the above-mentioned rate of two-thirds of 1 
per cent remained intact. 

Under these new regulations issued by the German Government with 
the consent of the Reichstag on April 4, 1925, the former owners of 
confiscated property are entitled to the following rates: 

I, INDEMNITY RATES APPLICABLE ro CASH ASSETS AND SECURITIES 


The general rate of compensation allowable for loss of cash assets 
or securities is 2 per cent of the peace value, the absolute maximum 
payable to any one person for such losses being limited to 16,000 
marks. : 

In the exceptional case that securities formed part of an industrial 
or commercial enterprise which was confiseated as such the rates 
described below under II are applicable. 

Il, INDEMNITY RATES APPLICABLE TO TANGIBLE PROPERTY 

The rates allowable for loss of tangible property (real estate, plants, 

factories) are as follows: 


(a) In the event that the peace value of the property confiscated 
does not exceed 50,000 marks (or $11,900)— 


For the first 2,000 marks 
For the next 28,000 marks 


For the further 20,000 mark 
(b) In the event that the peace value of the property confiscated 
exceeds 50,000 marks but does not exceed 200,000 marks (or $47,400)— 
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Per cent 
Wor the; firat 50.000 t ³ è § 4 12 
For the next der «?j) A a a 8 
For the further 100,000 MAL- nen aa E 6 


(e) In the event that the peace value of the property confiscated 
exceeds 200,000 marks—for the first 200,000 marks, 8 per cent. 


IJE INDEMNITY RATES APPLICABLE TO DEBTS 


As to debts owing to German nationals that have been liquidated 
under the Versailles treaty the compensation rates, described above 
under II apply only in so far as such debts formed part of an indus- 
trial or commercial enterprise which was confiscated as such. Other- 
wise the rate of two-tenths of 1 per cent applies. 

The present regulations are to be considered as final. The German 
nationals affected by the confiscatory measures applied to their property 
by the allied powers have no hope for a further increase of the 
indemnification rates beyond the above limits, since any improvement 
of Germany's capacity to pay will have to yield primarily to an increase 
of the payments to be made by her under the Dawes plan for her 
obligations arising out of the war. 


While Germany has thus compensated to some extent all 
her nationals, except those whose property was in the control 
of the United States, I would call attention that few so com- 
pensated (with the exception of certain groups above men- 
tioned, who were compensated nearly in full) have fared as 
well as those same Germans whose property we took over. 
This assertion is explained when we consider the Winslow 
Act, passed by Congress March 4, 1923. Under the terms of 
this act the United States satisfied all claims not exceeding 
$10,000, and to those having larger claims $10,000 was paid 
on account. Under this act, 28,144 trusts were disposed of at 
100 cents on the dollar, totaling in amount $48,650,000, more 
than 70 per cent of all the claims awarded, while the German 
competition was only 1 mark on 1,000. 

The United States is in possession of most of the German 
property acquired in 1917, and with claims against Germany, 
exclusive of army of occupation costs, totaling some $250,000,- 
000. The United States holds this property intact, or the 
proceeds derived from sales thereof, so that Congress could 
make full returns. Germany has released all American prop- 
erty taken in Germany by her alien property custodian and has 
restored it to the former owners in so far as she was able. 
Germany was unable to make 100 per cent return, caused by 
the depreciation of the mark, and also in many cases destruc- 
tion of property, which prevented her from making returns 
in kind. 

Americans to whom small amounts were due have received 
their awards from the Mixed Claims Commission, but under 
the Dawes plan the yearly payment of approximately $11,- 
000,000 by Germany would require 80 years for complete 
restoration. 

The Alien Property Custodian seized property valued at $592,- 
644,827.06 and to date has returned $330,615,590.45, leaving in 
his hands $271,537,866.89. The amount returned includes prop- 
erty satisfied under section 9 of the trading with the enemy 
act and the Winslow Act, and the total amount seized as well 
as the amount remaining in the possession of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is an appraised value as of October 31, 1926. 

The awards and pending awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission may be tabulated as follows: 


173, 354, 412. 13 


70, 108, 135.04 | 243, 462, 547. 17 


These claims are composed of losses and damages incurred 
in the sinking of the Lusitania, through acts of sabotage, the 
subrogation rights of insurance companies, property damages, 
and losses to United States citizens, covering property taken 
oyer by the enemy property custodian in Germany. In addi- 
tion, the United States is liable for ships, patents, and radio 
stations which it acquired and used. The radio station at 
Sayville, Long Island, has been appraised at $45,000, the patents 
variously estimated from $7,500,000 to $60,000,000, and the 
ships were valued at $33,000,000. 

The United States has on hand in the Treasury, $26,000,000 
unallocated interest earned on property in the hands of the 
custodian prior to the Winslow Act, also $14,000,000 received 
under the 2% per cent of the Paris agreement, and $28,000,000 
on account of the army occupation. 

The committee formulated this bill, in accordance with the 
established American policy, to return private and alien prop- 
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erty when taken in possession during a period of war. The 
plan thus adopted was unanimously approved by the com- 
mittee, and I trust it will become law. If this measure fails 
to pass, I fear it will be many years before the settlement of 
war claims will be made, It was the promise of Congress 
to protect alien property; it now becomes the duty of Congress 
to fulfill that promise. [Applause]. 
Estimated amount of mized claims awards to be paid 

1. 391 death and personal injury 


claims. 3, 134, 003. 00 
Interest at 5 per cent 
to! Jan, 1, 197 496, 217.14 


Total allowed to Noy. 8 
Plage with interest to 


„ i eee 
2. 2,142 awards of $100,000 and 
e K 12 25110508 
Interest at 5 per cent thereon 
to Jan. 1, 1927. 5, 484, 963. 72 
Total allowed to Noy. 8, 
1926, with interest 
Jan. 1, 1927. 18, 210, 073. 75 
Estimated yet to be 
allowed: 
Principal $8,500, 000 
Interest to Jan. 1, 
1927 __-.-____ 3, 500, 000 
12, 000, 000. 00 
——_—_—_—_—— 30, 210, 073. 75 
3. 153 awards over $100,000_..._-_- 883, 460, 504. 69 
Interest at 5 per cent to Jan, 1, 
D K nnn 
Total allowed to Nov. 8, 
1926, with interest to 1 
Jan. 1, 192 — 117, 428, 257. 51 
25 estimated yet to 
be allo $ 
Principal . 820, 000, 000 
Interest to Jan. 1, 
927 _.....__ 8, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000. 00 
145, 423, 257. 51 


Total estimated awards with interest 179, 263, 551. 40 
Estimated credits to special deposit account 


20 per cent of German property (Allen Property i 
Custodian) to be temporarily retalned 849. 000, 000. 00 
. Seman — 3 r 25, 000, 000. 00 
— 2 en 
1927 5 3 14. 000, 000. 00 
25, 000, 000. 00 


. One-half appropriation for ships, radio stations. 


Total available for expenditures 104, 000, 000. 00 
Estimated expenditures from special deposit account 


1. Death and personal injury claims in full $3 630, 220.14 
2. All awards up to and including $100,000_-_--___- „210, 073. 75 
3. $100,000 each on all other awards (178) — 17, 800, 000, 00 


51, 640, 293. 89 
Assuming payments are to be made Sept. 1, 1927, add 
interest at 5 per cent from Jan. 1, 1927 — 1, 721, 000. 00 


53, 361, 293. 89 

Interest at 5 per cent from Jan. 1, 1927, to Sept. 1, 
927, on balance of 80 per cent ($143,400,000— 
$51,640:208.80} awa  s — 3. 059, 000. 00 

Balance to be apportioned on claims over 5100,00 47, 579, 706, 11 


$ 104, 000, 000. 00 
80 A phy a of total mixed claims awards ($179,263,- 
Interest at 5 per cent “thereon from Jan. 1, 1927, to 

Sept. 1, 192 


* o — 


143, 400, 000. 00 
4, 780, 000. 00 


148, 180, 000. 00 
Total availiable receipts to be applied on acconnt as of 
Sept. 1, 1927 104, 000, 000. 90 


—— — — aa a aa a a 


Sept. 1, 1927-----.----------_----___--.- 44, 180, 000. 00 
Interest on this balance at 5 per cent from Sept. 1, 
1927, to Sept. 1, 1928 — 2. 210, 000. 00 
Total priority due end of fourth Dawes year 
QDR) rap Lee ee ee eee 
Dawes annuity for 1928 $7, 000, 000. 00 
One-half additional appropriation for 
ships, radio stations, et. 25, 000, 000. 00 
— — 32, 000, 000. 00 
Balance of priority unpaid Sept. 1, 1928. 14, 390, 000. 00 
Interest at 5 per cent on this bulance from Sept, 1, : 
1928, to Seßt. 1 1929 ͤL— — 720, 000. 00 


Ah PERO Atk SEMEN GS LL Sa 15, 110, 000. 00 
Dawes annuity for 199 — 10, 700, 000. 00 


Balance of priority unpaid Sept. 1, 1929, to be 


paid out of Dawes annuity for 1930 — 4,410,000. 00 
Interest at 5 per cent on this balance from Sept, 1, 
1020, do Sept. 1, 080 VULfͤ ET 220, 000, 00 


4, 650, 000, 00 
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(a) Interest at 5 per cent from Jan. 
1, 1927, to t. 1, 1930, on 
$36,000,000 (20 per cent) 2% 
ber cent mixed claims awards 
. ae ee 

(b) Interest at 5 per cent from Sept. 
1, 1927, to Sept. 1, 1930, on 

$40,000,000 participating cer- 

tificates delivered to Alien Prop- 


$6, 600, 000, 00 


6, 000, 000. 00 


etc, claimants for one 
half ap ation used to pay 
mixed claims (244 per cent) (as. 
sumed all awards to be allowed 
as of Sept. 1, 19287 


Dawes annuity for 1930— 222 eee; 
Balance acerued interest to Sept. 1, 1930, under 


(a), (b), and (e) above 11, 530, 000. 00 
Interest at 8 per cent from Sept. 1, 1930, to hg 5 
1931, on principal set out under (a), (b), and (e) 
CCC a ee A EN 6, 200, 000. 00 
Total interest due on Sept. 1, 1931. 17. 830, 000. 00 


Dawes annuity for 1931 —..—— 10, 700; 000. 00 
Balance of accrued interest to Sept. 1, 1930, 


under (a), (b), and (e) above 7, 130, 000. 00 
Interest at s po cent from Sept. 1, 1931, to Sept. 1, 
1932, on principal set out under (a), (b), and (e) 
Ebra e E ER A RLS E GOO OAN ON 
Total interest due on Sept. 1, 1932 — 13,430, 000. 00 
Dawes annuity for 1932_-___--___-_-____________-- 10, 700, 000. 00 
Balance accrued interest to Sept. 1, 1930, under 
(a), (b), and (e) above 2, 730, 000. 00 
Interest at 8 pes. cent from Sept 1, 1982, to Sept, i 
on set ou er (a), „ an c 
above AES AES A e e 6, 300, 000. 00 
Total interest due Sept. 1, 1933_----- 9, 020, 000. 00 
Dawes annuity for 1933_.---_._-..------.----------. 10, 700, 000, 00 
Balance of 1938 Dawes annuity remaining to be 
applied Sept. 1, 1933, te principal of deferred 
amounts under (a), (b), and (e) above. 1. 670, 000. 00 


$126,000,000 —$1,670,000—$124,330,000. To amortize 
at 5 per cent out of an annuity of $10,700,000 will req 
mately 18 years after Sept. 1, 1933. 
Total time required (approximate): Years 
To pay off 234 per cent priority mixed claims, together with 
interest thereon and interest on deferred amounts_ 


124,330,000 
approxi- 


To pay off cipal of $124,330,000 with interest 18 
To y off $25,000,000 unallocated interest fund without 
interests le c ——— 
From and after Sept. 1, 1927 — 26% 


Deferred payments 
Mixed claims. 21 cent: i 
20 per cent of $179,263,551.40____-.-----------—- $36, 000, 000 
German property, Alien Property Custodian : 
Estimated value of money and prop- 


erty now held =--> $250, 000, 000 
Deduet— 5 y 
Unallocated interest 
fund $25, 000, 000 
- Earnings undistrib- 
uted __ — 17,000, 000 
42, 000, 000 
20 per cent of 208, 000,000 40, 000, 000 
One-half appropriations made available to pay ships, radio 
stations, ete, (5100, 000,00) 50. 000, 000 
126, 000, 000 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield right there? He has more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall very gladly support this bill. I would not have 
supported the Mills bill. I would not have supported it 
because it proposed to take money out of the Federal Treasury 
with which to pay the American claimants. 

The first proposition which several of us in the committee laid 
down when the committee first met—the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Còr- 
LIER] and most of the Democrats, probably every one of them, 
and some of the Republicans—was that if there was going to be 
any money taken out of the pockets of the taxpayers of this 
country with which to meet these obligations we might just as 
well adjourn. à 
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Now, what did the Mills bill do? It meant that we should 
return to the Germans every dollar of property and cash belong- 
ing to German nationals, and then turn to the Dawes payments 
for funds to pay the American claims. That would have taken 
from 70 to 80 years. Therefore we could not look favorably 
upon the bringing in of the Mills bill. 

Then we began to figure out some reasonable piece of legisla- 
tion that would meet the approval of the committee. We have 
presented this bill with a unanimous report, and I trust it will 
pass both Houses and become a law at this session of Congress, 
because if it does not, there is no telling when the German 
property will be returned to its owners or when the American 
claimants would be paid the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman need not take up the time discuss- 
ing the Mills bill. I understood it took money out of the 
Treasury to pay the claimants? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. We could not agree upon that. The 
majority of the committee could not agree upon that, and I may 
say a majority of this House could not agree upon that sort 
of a settlement. d 


Now, while the language of this bill is the most complicated 
I have ever seen, I want to congratulate our splendid legisla- 
tive draftsman and the clerk of the committee and the chair- 
man on the perfection of the language in this bill. Yet the 
principles of the bill are very simple indeed, because we first 
agreed that no money should be taken out of the Treasury 
with which to pay the claimants under the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. Then we decided that we could not go behind the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, and why? Because 
we were not the only government responsible for the setting 
up of the Mixed Claims Commission. The German Government 
was a party thereto, and therefore if we went behind their 
awards we would not only undo what we had done, but also 
what the German Government had done, and therefore we had 
to stand upon the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Under this bill many claimants have claims reaching only a 
few thousand dollars, and they will all be paid up to the amount, 
of $100,000. It is important that those claims should be paid. 
It is also important that the others should be paid, but not out 
of the Treasury of the United States, 

Some gentlemen haye asked me about the insurance claims 
of the large insurance companies. They seemed to be inclined 
to criticize the provisions of this bill that will pay those claims. 
As I said a moment ago, we did not investigate those claims, 
The Mixed Claims Commission investigated them and passed 
upon them. But I will say that no insurance claim or any 
other claim of any American claimant is paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States—out of the tax money of the 
people of the United States. There is only one provision in 
this bill for the payment of the claims out of the Treasury, 
and that is for the ships and radio stations and patents. That 
property is now ours, and it belongs to us. It is up to us either 
to pay for it or confiscate it. We could do either. I think we 
could do either and be within the law. In fact, I believe we 
could do either and still be within the international law. But 
I do not think it is the sentiment of the country. It was not 
the sentiment of the committee. We had to set up a commis- 
sion or arbiter to tell us what this property is worth under the 
conditions laid down in the bill. Colonel McMullen, of the War 
Department, made an estimate as to the value of the ships, 
saying they are worth only $33,000,000, with interest, and the 
radio stations are worth only about „000, and the patents, 
$7,500,000, with interest. That would make about $50,000,000. 

I would like personally to see Colonel McMullen made the 
arbiter in this matter, because I belieye he knows more about 
the value of it than anybody else, and I know he is represent- 
ing as best he can the people of America in making those 
estimates. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] made a 
motion, and we were all ready to vote for it and did vote 
for it, that Judge Parker, a former citizen of Texas and now 
a member of the Mixed Claims Commission, should be the 
arbiter. It was suggested, however, that that would be an 
infringement on the right of the President to appoint, and it 
was decided not to press that proposition. Let us hope that the 
arbiter chosen will not pay one dime more for the ships and 
radio stations and patents than is warranted by the language 
of this bill, But that is the only money, as I say, which comes 
out of the Treasury.of the United States, and that property is 
ours and is supposed to be worth every dollar that we pay for it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman make any dis- 
tinction in his mind between ships and ofher property in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian, in view of the fact 
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that the ships of the German mercantile marine are in a cer- 
tain sense the subsidiary navy of Germany? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes; I do, indeed; and I also agree with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALiy] on the question 
he asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Warson] a 
moment ago. Why, gentlemen, these ships would have been 
blown up if they had not come into our harbors, or they 
would have been seized as prizes of war by the various allies 
if they had not come into our harbors. The property which 
the Alien Property Custodian took over was worth a great 
deal more to the German nationals after it was taken over 
than it would have been had it not been taken over or had it 
been in Germany. There is no question about that. They 
were lucky, these Germans who had property in America, 
because their property will be protected under this legisla- 
tion, and I believe it is the sentiment of the American people 
that it should be protected. I believe it is the sentiment of 
the people of America to do more than even-handed justice to 
the German nationals, I believe that is the way the American 
people feel about it, and the German shipowners were lucky 
indeed, the radio station people were lucky, the patent people 
were lucky, and ever person who has money in the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s office or in the Treasury Department drawing 
interest, invested in Government securities, is lucky indeed. 

They are all lucky that they have had their property not 
only conserved but had their property earning money, earning 
interest, which will be paid to them when this thing is all over. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD, Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What assurance has the gentle- 
man that the fact that these vessels would have been destroyed 
had they not sought asylum in our ports is going to be con- 
sidered in valuing those ships, because the bill provides that 
they shall be valued as of the time immediately before we took 
them over? Some of them were in our ports for months and, 
perhaps, for years before we took them over, and certainly a 
ship that is about to be destroyed by the British Navy and 
which can not ever hope to be used until after the war is over 
is not worth as much as a ship that can be employed in 
commerce, 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What assurance has the gentle- 
man as to the valuation which this arbiter will place upon 
those ships, because the arbiter is absolutely supreme, from 
whose edict there is no appeal and whose appointment is at the 
caprice of the President, and the President is at the caprice, 
probably, of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will say to the gentleman that if there 
is to be any caprice in this matter it will mean that probably 
the entire $100,000,000 will be taken up. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman believe 
that these awards, in their finality, will amount to the maxi- 
mum of $100,000,000? y 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes, exactly; and I expressed that fear to 
the committee. I agree with the gentleman, although I hope 
I am wrong about it. I trust they will get an arbiter who 
will not take up the entire $100,000,000; but we can not help it 
as it is. We have got to leave it to somebody; it must be 
settled; we can not keep this property always, because if we 
should, then we would do ourselyes an injustice and also do 
an injustice to the German nationals. I would like to read into 
the Recorp this paragraph from the bill: 


Any merchant vessel (including any equipment, appurtenances, and 
property contained therein), title to which was taken by or on behalf 
of the United States under the authority of the joint resolution of 
May 12, 1917. Such compensation shall be the fair value, as nearly 
as may be determined, of such vessel to the owner immediately prior 
to the time exclusive possession was taken under the authority of such 
Joint resolution. 


Now, to my mind those ships were almost valueless to the 
people who owned them just immediately before they were 
taken over. I think that because, as I say, England, France, 
or some other hostile nation would have gotten them or blown 
them up; and if I were looking at them I would certainly put 
a small valuation on them under that condition. Quoting 
further: 

And in its condition at such time, taking into consideration the fact 
that such owner could not use or permit the use of such vessel, or 
charter or sell or otherwise dispose of such vessel for use or delivery 
prior to the termination of the war, and that the war was not termi- 
nated until July 2, 1921, 
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In other words, we put language in that section which would 
bring down the valuation just as much as possible and still 
give a reasonable payment for these ships. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I just wanted to suggest to the 
gentleman that I have a recollection that immediately prior 
to the taking over of these vessels, after it became pretty evi- 
dent we were going into the war, there was an epidemic of 


sabotage on the part of the crews of these vessels that were in 


the various ports. I should fancy that in some way that ought 
to be taken into consideration by the arbiter in fixing this 
valuation. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I think the gentleman is right about that; 
and yet, although we had many witnesses before our commit- 
tee on that point, do you know it was almost impossible to 
establish that sort of condition? Really, it was impossible to 
do it. The newspapers were full of it; everybody thought they 
had destroyed the engines in these ships and made them worth- 
less and all that, but when it came to the matter of proof we 
were unable in our committee to get such proof. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If that was done before we 
took them over, of course, the condition of the ships at the 
time we did take them over will be taken into consideration 
by the arbiter. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, yes; I think that is true. I am sure 
that is true. As 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That provision was inserted, I will 
say to the gentleman from Tennessee, for that express reason. 
Whatever damage the Germans inflicted on these ships, just so 
much less will they get for the ships; and now let me call the 
attention of the gentleman to the manner in which the value 
of these ships is to be ascertained. We first tell Germany that 
they are not going to have anything to say at all about the 
person who passes on this matter. We are going to pick him 
out ourselves. We next tell them that the ships are going to 
be valued according to a special kind of valuation which will 
put the limit down as low as possible, and then, finally, after 
all these things are provided for, we say that we will put a 


stop limit on of $100,000,000. Now, if we make any pretense’ 


of really valuing the ships, I think we have simmered it down 
just about as low as we possibly can. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has again expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
two more minutes, inasmuch as I have taken some of his time. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. In addition to that, under the advice of 
the Secretary of State, and we must take the advice of high 
officers of the Government on these matters, the Secretary of 
State says that undoubtedly if we confiscate these ships, radio 
stations, and patents it will just be taken out of the repara- 
tions, the 2½ per cent which we get under the Dawes plan. 
Therefore we can not get out of paying if we really wanted to 
do so, because they would take it out of the Dawes reparations, 
and we might just as well pay it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not in the evidence somewhere 
that the German ambassador assumed to give instructions 
to the captains of all these ships to commit this sabotage that 
the gentleman from Tennessee speaks of? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. There is such a statement on page 628 of 
the hearings. : 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think that is somewhere in this 
record; and if that is so, would not that rather be evidence of 
the fact that the German Government had some jurisdiction 
over these ships? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Undoubtedly; and if that proof is avail- 
able, it ought to be placed before the arbiter. 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is the appraisal arrived at by the 
arbiter absolutely final? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Absolutely final; but it can not go over 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does the gentleman think it would be 
practicable to make the President responsible as long as we 
are giving him the power; in other words, make the appraisal 
final only in the event the President himself so directs the 
payment to be made? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Well, I do not know, 
to that personally. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 


I would not object 
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Mr. BOX. The gentleman is familiar with the protracted 
troublesome history of the French spoliation claims? 

Mr. OLDFIELD, Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BOX. And how they have dragged through the history 
of the country for more than 100 years. I wish to inquire 
whether the committee has arranged this settlement so that 
it will conclusively end the question in connection with these 


Mr. OLDFIELD. These claims are absolutely and finally 
settled under this bill. There can not ever be any comeback. 

Mr. BOX. Suppose Germany should fail to continue to pay 
these reparation claims, so that the amount provided for here 
is not realized, will the settlement nevertheless be conclusive? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The settlement, nevertheless, would be 
closed. There is no doubt about that in the world. I think 
the reparations will be paid because Germany is improving all 
the time, and they have paid them every year so far. There 
was a very intelligent German before us from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, who stated they were improving and continuing to 
improve, and that these reparations would be paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has again expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If there is a hang over like 
there has been in connection with the spoliation claims, I hope 
a gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] will be here to deal with 

em. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisx.] 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
I want to congratulate the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the members of that committee for present- 
ing a constructive measure to the House for the return of a 
substantial amount of the alien property and for the settlement 
of both the German and American claims. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the committee did not 
go a step further and instead of returning 80 per cent of the 
alien private property return it all; because in withholding 
the 20 per cent, call it any name you want to, it means con- 
fiscation and a violation of the traditional policy of this country 
and of international law. 

What does the 20 per cent retained amount to? Why, only 
$50,000,000, which was the cost of a day and a half of warfare, 
or the amount of a little over the cost of one battleship, and yet 
we are willing, for selfish reasons, to sacrifice a great inter- 
national principle and the traditional American policy, not to 
confiscate private property seized in time of war. 

I am appealing to the Members of the House to uphold our 
glorious traditions, and in behalf of American interests and 
American investors the world over, to take a further step 
and return. all the alien property. We have $10,000,000,000 
of American private capital invested throughout the world. We 
are investing abroad at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year, and by 
the time these claims are satisfied, at the rate that we are 
loaning at the present time, we will have $30,000,000,000 in- 
vested abroad. When we deliberately take $50,000,000 of the 
private property of enemy nationals invested in the United 
States in time of peace under the protection of our laws and 
then use it to pay the debts of the German Government we 
violate our traditions, defy international law, and do more in- 
jury to our country than we have done in this House for a great 
many years. 

What is the reason we have failed so far to recognize Soviet 
Russia? I am in accord with the policy affirmed by the Secre- 
tary of State and the President. It is well known that because 
Soviet Russia confiscated the private property of American 
citizens, and up to this time has made no restitution, we have 
refused recognition. Can we be consistent and say that we 
will not recognize Soviet Russia because they confiscated prop- 
erty of American citizens, and at the same time legislate de- 
liberately in this bill to take the private property of German 
citizens and practically confiscate 20 per cent of that property? 
If we are to commit a crime against the sacred laws of nations 
let us at least have the excuse that it was done in defense of 
our country or of its interests. If we insist on passing this 
iniquitous and hypocritical provision we are only injuring our 
true interests and endangering our credit, commerce, and tre- 
mendous investments, not only in Mexico and Russia but in 
every foreign nation. 

The German Government restored all the property of our citi- 
zens immediately after the war. We seized the property of 
German citizens in this country so that it could not be used 
against us, with the understanding that it would be restored 
immediately after the war. We did not fight to plunder private 
individuals who had invested their money under the protection 
of our laws nor did we fight to pick the pocket of peaceful 
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aliens who were not responsible for the acts of the German 
Government. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding I challenge 
any Member of the House to show a single precedent since the 
foundation of this Republic where we have taken and held the 
private property of enemy nationals in any of our foreign wars. 
There is not a single precedent for it. But, on the other hand, 
there are scores of precedents from the earliest days of the 
Republic, indorsed by Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and by Alexander Hamilton, and all the Secretaries 
of State from Jefferson to Lansing, upholding this traditional 
American policy, regarding the immunity and inviolability of 
private property seized in time of war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There are no precedents, as suggested 
by the gentleman, but there are ts where the pay- 
ments were deferred and paid by installments, as in this case. 

Mr. FISH. That is true, because the United States in the 
early days did not have the money to pay back immediately 
the whole sum. England has maintained exactly the same 
position we have—but for a longer period—from the days of 
Magna Charta down to the treaty of Versailles. 

Then Lloyd-George and the other British delegates made 
that fatal mistake by standing for confiscation of private 
property in the Versailles treaty. It was a tragic departure 
from their traditions, and is bound to come home to plague 
Great Britain for generations, because, next to the United 
States, she is the greatest investing nation in the world. 
Under an iniquitous provision of the Versailles treaty the 
Allies took the private property and said to Germany, You 
reimburse your private citizens”; and Germany, with a pistol 
at her head, had to sign on the dotted line. As a result the 
private property of German citizens, amounting to about a bil- 
lion dollars, was taken and distributed among the Allies. And 
at the present time these same countries would like nothing 
better than to have the Congress of the United States confis- 
cate the German private property we are still holding and 
put us in the same category. They want us to be a party 
to the wiping out of the rights of private property. They 
want us to commit this crime against international law and 
to our own traditions, as they appreciate full well that our 
loss is their gain, and any harm we yoluntarily do to our 
credit to our commerce and to our foreign investments weakens 
our financial and commercial standing as a competitor. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there any difference of principle between 
the right to confiscate the property of an alien enemy and the 
right to confiscate the property of our own citizens? 

Mr. FISH. I will be glad to answer that question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman speaks of the treaty of 
Versailles. It is also true that Bismarck made the French sign 
on the dotted line at Paris when they took the private property 
of Frenchmen to meet the indemnity, 

Mr. FISH. I do not understand the reason for the wasted 
motion to-day by different speakers to try to prove that we 
have the right of confiscation. Of course, the Congress has the 
right to confiscate, and it always has had that right. We do 
not have to appeal to the Versailles treaty or to our peace 
treaty with Germany. We have that right, and always have 
had the naked right to confiscate property, but we always have 
maintained as a traditional policy that private property should 
be inviolable and that it should be immune and if seized 
should be returned. 

Mr. CONNERY. What does the gentleman think about in- 
vestors who loaned money to Germany before the war? How 
should they be taken care of, or should they be taken care of? 

Mr. FISH. That is a question that interests some of us 
from New York. I am told that there are 24,000 people in 
New York State who bought German bonds before our entrance 
into the war. The American Alien Property Custodian seized 
the proceeds from those bonds and put them into the jack pot 
to pay other American claimants, yet the American citizens 
who bought the bonds will not receive a single cent of the 
money they put up unless this bill is amended. 

Mr. CONNERY. We are going to give the Germans back 
good American money for the property we confiscated, and the 
American people who loaned their money we are going to let 
stand outside and whistle for it. 

Mr. FISH. I quite agree with the gentleman that that 
ought to be taken care of, and if the gentleman offers such an 
amendment I shall be glad to support it. I was talking about 
the $50,000,000 of private property that is to be retained by 
this bill. Let us understand the distinction regarding alien 
private property. If, for example, Germany had owned Cuba 
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as a colony, and we had gone down to Cuba and conquered it, 
and taken the private property of German citizens there, then 
it would have been all right to keep that private property and 
use it as an offset for the private claims against the German 
Government, but the private property that we have seized here 
is the private property that was welcomed into the United 
States of America, which came here in good faith to build 
up our industries under the protection of our laws in time of 
peace, brought by people who had confidence in the integrity 
and in the honor and in the good faith of America. Toward 
such private property we owe a debt of gratitude and are 
under strong obligations to restore it. We now propose to 
take that property and hold it to offset claims against the 
German Government, a thing this country has never done, and 
I am sorry to see this Congress a party to it, and thus destroy 
in part at least a traditional American policy, for the sum 
of $50,000,000, which is a bagatelle considering the enormous 
wealth of our country. 

There are 153 awards in excess of $100,000. This bill pays 
all awards up to $100,000. There are only 153 Americans 
whose claims will not be paid in full immediately by this bill. 
There are 20 awards in excess of $1,000,000. Of those 20 
awards 12 of them are insurance companies. Many of those 
insurance companies made profits during the war, but under 
the principle of subrogation, which is well established in marine 
insurance, they are entitled to the awards made by the Mixed 
Claims Commission. Of the other com such as the 
Standard O of New Jersey, with an award of $10,000,000, the 
International Harvester Co., with an award of $4,000,000, and 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co., with an award of $3,000,000, 
they can well afford to wait for five or six or seven years— 
longer than they would have to wait under the provisions of 
this bill if we returned all the private property held by the 
alien enemy custodian to their rightful owners. The Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and the International Harvester Co. both 
made big profits during the war and can afford to wait, partic- 
ularly as one is contending for the rights of private property in 
Mexico, and the other, together with the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., seeking restoration of their properties in Russia. 

The contention I am making here is that it is no hardship 
on anyone if we do the right thing. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I do. 

Mr, MILLS. Is my friend entirely accurate with his figures? 
If we return forty millions of alien property which constitutes 
20 per cent, plus $25,000,000 unallocated interest, making 
$65,000,000 plus 

Mr. FISH. I only contend we should return the $50,000,000. 
I am not contending that we should return money for the ships 
or unallocated interest. 

Mr. MILLS. I will ask my friend if he wants to maintain 
the principle of integrity how he justifies the return of property 
including earnings since March 4, 1923, and as a matter of prin- 
ciple justify the retaining of $25,000,000 of earnings prior to 
March 4. If the gentleman wants to uphold the principle in 
its entirety all ought to go back. 

Mr. FISH. For one reason you will find great difficulty in 
unscrambling the unallocated interest, amounting to $35,000,000 
and in knowing to whom it belongs. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. 

Mr, FISH. That is the information I get from the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, that will arise whenever 

Mr. FISH. Of course, if we go on and say we will return 
$50.000,000 for the ships, that, of course, means we would not 
have enough money to pay for this bill. I am only contending 
now that we have it in our power to return all the private prop- 
erty belonging to Germans legally invested in the United States 
prior to the war, instead of 80 per cent, which would mean 
$50,000,000 more, and by so doing we can uphold an established 
principle of international law, our own international policy, and 
above all, protect the future interests of American investors 
around the world, and that is the big issue, because we are 
here to legislate for Americans and not to legislate for 
Germans. 

Since when have Germans determined the policies of the 
Congress of the United States? And let me tell you it comes 
mighty close to it, because right now in this bill the German 
citizens must sign and give their consent before they get the 
80 per cent back or consent to leave the 20 per cent with the 
United States. The German owners will naturally want to get 
the benefit now; they do not know or care how it affects the 
policy of our country. What do they care about the traditional 
policies of the United States? What do they care about the 
decisions of Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, and of every Secretary 
of State down to Lansing? Why, all they care about it natur- 
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ally is to get their money back. If instead of giving them 80 
per cent you had said to them, We will give you 60 per 
cent now and you will have to wait for the other 40 per cent,” 
they would probably sign a waiver just as well. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I will. 

Mr. MILLS. As I understand, the gentleman's position is 
the committee has retained 20 per cent, and the gentleman 
would only retain 10 per cent? 

Mr. FISH. No; I would give it all back. I disagree with 
the gentleman, and I think he will find a great deal of diffi- 
eulty in dividing up the unallocated money in the Treasury, 
because it was put in a lump fund and it is very difficult to 
find out to whom it belongs. 

Mr. MILLS. I will say to my friend from New York, under 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court, whether difficult or 
not, it is already being done. 

Mr. FISH. They may try to do it, but it is not being done. 

Let me point out to you that not only have we got a tradi- 
tional American policy in regard to property seized on land, 
but we have gone very much further than that and led the 
way in trying to prevent the seizure of private property on 
the high seas. We have entered into treaties to this effect 
with Italy and other nations. We have directed our negotia- 
tors and ‘delegates to The Hague conferences to try to insert 
a provision for the freedom of the sea, a provision to the 
effect that private property on the high 2 0 would be exempt 
from seizure. So far as I am concerned I think it is unten- 
able; I do not think it would work out in modern warfare. 
But it only goes to show what American policy has been for 
generations. I will read the instructions from our State De- 
partment to our delegates to The Hague conference in 1907: 


As the United States bas for many years advocated the exemption 
of all private property not contraband of war from hostile treat- 
ment, you are authorized to propose to the conference the principle 
of extending to strictly private property at sea the immunity from 
destruction or capture by belligerent powers, when such_ property 
already enjoys on land, as worthy of being incorporated in the per- 
manent law of civilized nations. 


President Roosevelt and President McKinley both sent mes- 
sages to Congress to this effect. 

Now I am going to read an extract from John Bassett Moore, 
from his book entitled “Americar Diplomacy”: 


„There is one radical limitation to belligerent activities, 
which, although often urged, has not yet been adopted. This is the 
inhibition of the capture of private property at sea. Strongly advocated 
by Franklin, it was introduced into the first treaty between the 
United States and Prussia, in the signature of which he was asso- 
ciated with Adams and Jefferson. John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
William L. Marcy, and Hamilton Fish are among the great Secre- 
taries of State who have given the principle their support. President 
McKinley, in his annual message of December 5, 1898, suggested to 
Congress that the Executive be authorized to correspond with the 
governments of the principal maritime powers of the world with a 
view to incorporating it into the permanent law of civilized nations. 
This recommendation is cordially renewed by President Roosevelt 
in his annual message of December 7, 1903, in which the exemption, 
except as to contraband of war, is advocated not only as a matter of 
“humanity and morals,” but also as a measure altogether compatible 
with the practical conduct of war at sea. 


[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr, FISH. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include therein further prece- 
dents on the immunity of private property. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


(Extracts from International Law, by Charles Cheney Hyde, p. 621) 


United States v. Percheman (7. Pet. 51). In the course of his 
opinion, Chief Justice Marshall declared (p. 87) that “that sense of 
justice and of right which is acknowledged and felt by the whole 
civilized world would be outraged if private property should be generally 
confiscated and private rights annulled,” 

In an explanatory statement by Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, respecting the trading with the enemy act, and published 
in the Official Bulletin November 14, 1917, page 1, it was said: “ The 
broad purpose of Congress as expressed in the trading with the enemy 
act is, first, to preserve enemy owned property situated in the United 
States from loss, and, secondly, to prevent every use of it which may 
be hostile or detrimental to the United States. + The property 
of every person under legal disability is in every civilized country pro- 
tected by the appointment of trustees or conservators, whose duty it is 
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to administer and care for the property while the disability exists. 
This is the duty of the Alien Property Custodian. He is charged by 
law with the duty of protecting the property of all owners who are 
under legal disability to act for themselves while a state of war con- 
tinues, * * Thus the probable waste and loss of a great deal of 
valuable property and property rights which could not, while the war 
continues, be conserved by the enemy owner is avoided and a trustee 
appointed and paid by the United States is charged with the duty of 
protecting and caring for such property until the end of the war. 
This is his function. There is, of course, no thought of the confisca- 
tion or dissipation of the property thus held in trust.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 
15009) to proyide for the settlement of certain claims of Ameri- 
can nationals against Germany and of German nationals against 
the United States, for the ultimate return of all property of 
German nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, and 
for the equitable apportionment among all claimants of certain 
available funds, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO COMMITTEE VACANCIES $ 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I submit a resolution and ask 
its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut presents 
a resolution and asks for its immediate consideration. The 
Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 341 


Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected chairman and members to fill vacancies on the standing com- 
mittees of the House. as follows, to wit: 

Elections No. 3: RICHARD J. WELCH, of Californin; Public Lands: 
HARRY L. ENGLesRicut, of California; Insular Affairs: FREDERICK W. 
DALLINGER, of Massachusetts; Labor: RICHARD J. WELCH, of Cali- 
fornia; Invalid Pensions: WILLIAM I. Swoorr, chairman, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Revision of the Laws: FREDERICK W. DALLINGRR, of Massa- 
chusetts; Expenditures on Public Buildings: Ricuarp J. WELCH, of 
California; Public Buildings and Grounds: FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
of Massachusetts. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
pane SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
HOLIDAY RECESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send up another resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut submits 
another resolution and asks for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 44 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses adjourn on the legislative day of December 
22, 1926, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian, Monday, 
January 3, 1927. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2855. An act for the relief of Cyrus S. Andrews. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 4663. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
acquire certain lands within the District of Columbia, to be 
used as sites for public buildings. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds: 

S. 4663. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
acquire certain lands within the District of Columbia, to be 
used as sites for public buildings. 
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THE MANIA FOR MULTIPLYING LAWS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, last June, at commencement, 
I spoke before the alumni of the Yale Law School. The address 
was published later in the publication known as Case and 
Comment, and I have had a number of requests for copies of 
this address. I have no copies of it except my original draft 
manuscript. As it refers to the subject of legislation and is 
quite brief, I think it would not be out of place to have it 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
this little address of mine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert the following: 


In my judgment the one tendency now visible in our American 
governmental life that is most dangerous to the stability and per- 
petuity of our institutions is the mania for laws and more laws. If 
ever what we call “liberty” fails and any form of despotism either of 
the many or the few comes to the people of this country it will be 
more on account of this tendency than any other. 

The time-honored idea of a lawyer was one “learned in the law.” 
I presume that most of us here to-day at some time in our lives, 
probably soon after graduation, would have laid some claim to this 
distinction. Having spent a large part of my life in an atmosphere 
of lawmaking, and witnessed a great mass of legislative enactments 
added to the body of American law under my immediate observation, 
and being cognizant of the countless statutes, ordinances, and regula- 
tions made by State legislatures and by town, city, and county law- 
making agencies in the same period, I marvel at the superhuman 
intellect of any one who can honestly claim to be learned in the 
law” under conditions as they exist to-day, Judge-made law is neces- 
sarily increasing as the number and complexity of human relations 
increase, but the worst offenders in this direction are legislative bodies. 
Taking the two together it would seem sometimes that the world 
itself can scarcely contain the volumes that must be written in order 
to embody them all. 

I recall the story of a young man in Tennessee many years ago 
who was ambitious to be admitted to the bar, and confided his ambi- 
tions to an old practitioner. “ What do you know about the law?” 
inquired the old lawyer. “I know pretty nearly all of it,” said the 
boy. “I have read the Revised Statutes through three times.“ The 
old lawyer laughed. “ Yes; and when the legislature meets in Janu- 
ary it will probably repeal most of what you know.” 

The tendency toward a multiplicity of statute laws is universal, and 
no legislative body is free from it. So far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, it is largely due to the extension of Federal activities into 
new fields, such as income taxes, estate taxes, prohibition, and the 
regulation of business in a number of different ways. Government 
bureaus are given power to make regulations which are often more 
voluminous and complex than the law itself, and in general the demand 
is the cure of all human ills by legislative enactment. A halt in this 
direction should be called, at any rate long enough to give lawyers time 
to catch up with at least reading, if not digesting, the legislative 
output. 

I have referred to the fact that the bumper crops of new laws during 
nearly a score of years have come under my immediate observation, 
but do not understand that this orgy of legislation has proceeded with 
my unqualified approval. The Recorp will bear me out in saying that 
I have done my bit to limit the congressional output. The present 
House of Representatives, of which I have the honor to be the ma- 
jority leader, has to a considerable degree dammed the flood of pro- 
posed new laws, but meanwhile Congress, and especially “ the leaders,” 
have been damned daily for failure to continue the process of trying 
to reform everything and everybody by law. 

I like to think of the old farmer who was elected to his State legis- 
lature and on the first day of the session arose in his place and moved 
that We do now adjourn for good.“ His friends rushed over to reason 
with him. What do you mean,” they remonstrated, by moving to 
adjourn now? Why, we've only just met.” “I know we've just met, 
and that's why I want to adjourn,” said the old fellow. “I think we 
have too dern many laws already.” 

The old farmer states a lamentable fact and at the same time ex- 
presses my own legislative views. This has been a part of the philoso- 
phy that has guided me as majority leader of the present House, and 
when the work of this Congress is done it will probably be said with 
much truth that the most important work I have done has been in 
the direction of preventing the passage of bad or unnecessary laws. 

Bad or unnecessary laws are not only unwise and hurtful in their 
effect upon the people, but they cost money and cause burdensome in- 
creases in taxation. The Budget,” a publication issued some years 
ago by what was known as the National Budget Commission, stated 
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that at that time there were approximately 100,000 legislators in the 
United States, national, State, and municipal, and that each year they 
enacted more laws than were enacted annually before the war in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy added 
together. This same publication stated that there were at that time 
more than 2,000,000 laws and ordinances in force in the United States. 

The purpose of most of these laws is to remedy public and private 
ills by the establishment of boards, commissions, and bureaus with 
regulatory powers, adding at the same time to the great mass of regu- 
lations, to the number of persons on the public pay roll, and to public 
expense, According to recent statistics every ten persons engaged in 
private enterprise in the United States are supporting on the average 
one person depending for his or her living on public funds. The 
number of laws is constantly increasing and the number of public 
employees increases in equal if not greater ratio. 

It is estimated that in 1925 the annual pay roll of public employees 
in the United States, Federal, State, and for all political subdivisions, 
totaled $4,300,000,000. Adding to this the cost of pensions, annuities, 
ete., to veterans and superannuated employees, who total about 900,000 
persons, and the cost of supporting about 500,000 indigents and crimi- 
nals in almshouses, charitable institutions, and prisons, the total is 
swelled to around $5,140,000,000, or somewhat more than 50 per cent 
of the total expense of all government in the United States. 

The rapidity with which governmental activities are increasing is 
well evidenced by the increase in the cost of all government, Federal, 
State, and municipal, in the period from 1890 to 1922, a period of 32 
years, during which time government costs outstripped the growth in 
population by more than 5 to 1. In the same period the purchas- 
ing value of the dollar decreased approximately 50 per cent, but even 
allowing for this decrease the increase of cost has been more than two 
and one-half times as fast as the increase in population. In 1890 the 
cost of all government in the United States was approximately $900,- 
000,000, and in 1922 it was approximately $9,500,000,000, an increase 
of 10 to 1, and during that period the population increase was on a 
ratio of approximately 2 to 1. 

In the Federal Government alone during the last six years—that is, 
since the war—considerable progress has been made in deflating the 
business of government, but unfortunately the curve of governmental 
expenditures has again become an ascending one. The State, county, 
and other governmental agencies have constantly shown a tendency to 
proceed rapidly in the same direction in which they have been traveling 
since 1890. 

The mania for new laws, which is costing the people enormous sums 
and accomplishing so little good, to a considerable extent grows out of 
the desire of active minority groups of our people to regulate every- 
thing and everybody. They wish to hasten the millenium and reform 
the world by law. They are our best people and do not deny it. 
Many of the most insistent for laws and more laws are the loudest in 
their profession of Christianity, but they seem to have given up hope 
of bringing peace on carth, good will to men,” by moral suasion and 
look to the policeman to make people good by force and the jail to 
keep them so. If I understand human nature aright, such a plan will 
never work. Law and force have no place in the domain of conscience 
and religion. To those who believe that it can be done in this way I 
can do no better in answering and in closing my remarks than to quote 
these sound and memorable words of St. Paul: “ If righteousness shall 
come by law, then Christ is dead in vain.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have five legislative days in which to extend 
their own remarks on the bill now under consideration, H. R. 
15009. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their own remarks on the bill under considera- 
tion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 17, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Friday, December 17, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 


Relating. to certain cotton reports of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture (H. R. 14245). 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Independent offices; War Department; State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor Departments appropriation bills. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS j 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the payment of indemnity to the Government of 
Great Britain on account of losses sustained by the owners of 
the British steamship Marisbrook as a result of collision be- 
tween it and the U. S. transport Carolinian (S. 1730). 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(7.30 p. m.) 


The subcommittee making a survey of the District govern- 
ment will investigate the office of the recorder of deeds, 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
For the relief of Leo Dueber (H. R. 4216). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

794. A letter from the Comptroller General, transmitting the 
report of the investigation of the administration of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital since July 1, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 605); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

795. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill, To amend section 24 of the act ap- 
proved February 28, 1925, ‘An act to provide for the creation, 
organization, administration, and maintenance of a Naval 
Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

796. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting the 
facts in the claim of Mr. Fred S. Thompson, postmaster at 
Superior, Wis., for credit on account of loss sustained in the 
burglary of the post office on November 21, 1925, in the amount 
of $71,225.74; to the Committee on Claims. 

797. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting facts 
in the claim of Mr. Addison N. Worstell, postmaster at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., for credit on account of loss sustained in the bur- 
glary of the post office on March 24, 1925, to the amount of 
$68,248.12; to the Committee on Claims. 

798. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting the 
facts in the claim of Mr. Olof Nelson, postmaster at Yankton, 
S. Dak., for credit on account of loss sustained in the burglary 
of the post office on October 12, 1926, to the amount of 
$20,489.14; to the Committee on Claims. 

799. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a report of revocable leases of land under the control of the 
Navy during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

800. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report covering publications issued by the War Department dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on 
Printing. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
~ RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 13481. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept title for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa,, with mineral 
reservations; without amendment (Rept. No. 1627). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs, S. 2301. 
An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; with amendment (Rept. No. 1628). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 8902. A 
hill to regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of 


Federal funds expended for the creation, construction, exten- |. 


sion, repair, or ornamentation of any publie building, highway, 
dam, excavation, dredging, drainage, or other construction 
project, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1620). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTION 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXL, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BOWLES: A bill (H. R. 15277) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to convey to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain 
parcels of land within the Springfield Armory Military Reserva- 
tion, Mass., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 15278) to amend 

section 4 of an act entitled The Federal reserve act”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15279) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the consolidation of national banking associa- 
tions,” approved November 7, 1918, and to amend section 5155 
and section 5190 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15280) to further amend the national 
banking laws and the Federal reserve act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the committee on banking and currency. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 15281) to increase 
the efficiency of the Military Establishment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the committee on Military affairs. 


By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 15282) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the commissioners of Fayette and Wash- 
ington Counties, Pa., to reconstruct the bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River at Belle Vernon, Fayette County, Pa.; to the 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15283) to 
amend section 563 of the act approved September 21, 1922, and 
known as the “ tariff act of 1922”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15284) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to hegotiate with irrigation districts, drain- 
age districts, and water users’ associations for release from obli- 
gation to construct drainage works and for corresponding re- 
duction in contract obligations of such districts and associa- 
tions; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15285) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to employ engineers, economists, and other experts’ 
for consultation purposes on important engineering and farm 
development work on reclamation projects; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Resolution (H. Res. 340) providing for 
the printing of the report of investigation of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital by a special board of medical advisers to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 15286) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Elmira Pecor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: A bill (H. R. 15287) for the 
relief of Matthew D. Madigan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 15288) for the relief of John 
Leo Bruckner; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15289) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth H. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 15290) granting an increase 
of pension to Gertrude B. Noyes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15291) authorizing the President to 
appoint Capt. Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, 
retired, a rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15292) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Fannie H. Buchanan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15293) granting an increase of pension to 
Malissa McNulty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 15294) granting an increase 
of pension to Patrick Boland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 15295) granting an increase 
of pension to Modena W. Hawkins; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. ö 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A Dill (H. R. 15296) for the relief 
of J. A. Perry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 15297) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maria Roth; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15298) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie S. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 15299) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza Brotherton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 15300) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Susan A. Fuller; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15301) granting a pension to Katherine 
Wert; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 15302) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy E. Meeks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13303) granting a pension to Sadie Wait- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15304) granting a 
pension to Mary Shanks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 15305) for the relief of 
Ben Wagner; to the Commiitee on Claims, 

By Mr. KUNZ: A bill (H. R. 15306) granting an increase of 
pension to James McDonough; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 15307) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie I. Latherow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15308) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie S. Gibboney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15309) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie P. Boyles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15310) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Gifford ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 15311) granting an 
increase of pension to George Sokoloff; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15312) granting a 
pension to Emma E. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 15313) for the relief 
of Charles L. Chaffee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: 4 bill (H. R. 15314) granting an increase 
of pension to Gustav F. Breiter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15315) 
granting an increase of pension to Fannie B. Melvin; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 15316) granting a pension to 
Carrie E. Block; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 15317) granting a pen- 
sion to Stella B. McDonald; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 15318) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis H. P. Showalter; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 15319) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza F. Withee; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15320) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie E. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 15321) for the relief of 
Charles H. Niehaus, sculptor, for losses in connection with 
Francis Scott Key memorial at Baltimore, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15322) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Litia Mills; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15323) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha E. Brittain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 15824) granting an increase 
of pension to Arriadne Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 15325) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mathew Baker; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 15326) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Ankrom; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15327) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Steadman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15328) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Whitney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 15329) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas Pruett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15330) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Alstrum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensiens. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 15331) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles S. Gatewood ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 15332) for the relief of 
John W. Reardon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15333) granting 
a pension to Amanda Refitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15334) granting a pension to Jesse P. 
Gaither ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

4359. Petition of Florida State Chamber of Commerce, re- 
questing Congress to repeal the Federal inheritance tax law; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4360. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of Joint Committee of 
Truckee Meadow Water Users and Water Users of the New- 
lands Project, Nevada, calling for passage of legislation direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to make examination and re- 
port of available storage sites upon upper Truckee River basin; 


to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 


4361. By Mr. GARTER of California: Petition by the Cali- 
fornia Pharmaceutical Association, indorsing House bill 11, 
the Kelly price standardization bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

4362. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of metal trades depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor, A. J. Berres, secretary- 
treasurer, 400-403 American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C., recommending a thorough investigation of 
the shipbuilding industry, in which public moneys are expénded, 
with a view to eliminating discrimination against American 
Se unionists and other citizens, etc.; to the Committee on 

ze 

4303. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of the residents and voters 
of Waterloo, III., praying for the enactment of legislation at 
this session to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
their widows and to remoye the limitation on the date of mar- 
riage of Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

4364. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of Scandinavian Grand Lodge 
of I. O. G. T., in session assembled in Braddock, Pa., opposing 
the reduction of immigration from Scandinavian countries be- 
low those at present in force; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

4365. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 44 residents of 
Humboldt County, Calif., protesting against compulsory Sunday 
observance legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4366. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of the Montana State Press 
Association, urging the United States Government to not com- 
pete with strictly private business organizations in the printing 
business; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4367. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association, affecting the improvement of 
the Ohio River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4368. Also, petition of George Borgfeldt & Co., New York City, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 5025; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

4369. Also, petition of the American Fruit and Vegetable 
Shippers Association of Chicago, III., favoring the reduction of 
the Federal corporation tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE 


Fray, December 17, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, Lord of us all, we desire to come into 
Thy presence this morning confident of Thy graciousness. 
Grant unto us at this time such a sense of nearness to the 
things that make for peace and happiness so that our lives 
may be influenced only by those high motives which mean 
success in moral achievement. Hear us, we beseech Thee, 
Father. Be yery precious to each life, and may the words 
of our mouth and the meditations of our hearts be acceptable 
in Thy sight, O Lord, our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, December 15, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

HOLIDAY RECESS 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 


1926 


adopted the following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
44), in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses adjourn on the legislative day of December 
22, 1926, they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, Monday, 
January 3, 1927. 


On motion of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the con- 
current resolution was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

CREDENTIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of Cartes W. Waterman, of Colorado, 
which was read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


Strate or COLORADO, 
OFFICE or SECRETARY or STATE. 

I, Carl S. Milliken, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, 
do hereby certify that at a meeting held at this office in the city of 
Denver on the 27th day of November, A, D. 1926, Clarence J. 
Morley, governor; Carl S. Milliken, secretary of state; Charles Davis, 
auditor; W. D. MacGinnis, treasurer; William L. Boatright, attorney 
general; the State board of canvassers of the State of Colorado, 
proceeded to examine and make statements of the whole number of 
votes given at an election held on the 2d day of November, A. D. 
1926, for officers mentioned in section 53 of an act of the general 
assembly of said State, entitled“ Elections,“ and approved March 8, 
A. D. 1877, that were voted for at said election; which statements, 
certified to be correct and subscribed by the members of said State 
board of canvassers, with a certificate of their determination as to 
what persons were duly elected to such offices, or any of them, 
indorsed and subscribed thereon, were filed in my office. 

I further certify that, by said statements and certificates of deter- 
mination, it appears that CHartes W. Warrnuax having received 
the highest number of votes cast at said election for any one person 
for the office of United States Senator, said number being 149,585 
votes, was by said State board of canvassers declared duly elected 
to said office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of this State at the city of Denver this ist day of 
December, A, D. 1926. 

[SBAL.] Cart S. MILLIKEN, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. DILL presented the certificate of election of WESLEY L. 
Jones, of Washington, which was read and ordered to be 
filed, as follows: 


Brath or WASHINGTON; 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATA OF run UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Westay L. 
Joxxs was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State of Wash- 
ington a Senator from said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on 
the 4th day of March, 1927. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my band and caused the 
seal of the State to be affixed at Olympia this 8d day of December, 
1926, and of our State the thirty-eighth year. 

RONALD H. HARTLEY, 
Governor of Washington, 
By the governor: 
Lens. J. Grant HINKLE, 
Secretary of State, 


PETITIONS 


Mr. WILLIS. I present a brief resolution, which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: i 

Buden Crry, OHIO, December 16, 1928. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Ste: The following resolution was passed unanimously by 
the Laymen’s Association of the Canton District, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in session at Beach City, Ohio, December 12, 1926. Eighty- 
four churches represented: 

Be it resolved, That the Laymen’s Association of the Canton Dis- 
trict, Northeast Ohio Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
session at Beach City, Ohio, December 12, 1926, express our sym- 
pathy for the Government of Mexico in its struggle to establish and 
maintain free government and religious liberty in that country and 
to so legislate that the masses of her people may benefit by the great 
natural basouroes of the land. 
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That our Government at Washington be urged to abstain from inter- 
ference in the Mexican internal affairs under any pretext whatever. 
That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Senators WILLIs and 
Fess and Congressman McSweeney. . 
This resolution was introduced by Attorney Reed, of Uhrichsvill 
Ohio. 
W. C. Mymrs, 
Dover, Ohio, President. 
A. B. WINGATE, 
Beach City, Ohio, Secretary. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Moundridge, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation 
5 radio broadcasting, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Indiana County, Pa., praying an amendment to 
the Constitution recognizing therein the authority of Christ 
and the law of God, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS AND BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a 
bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and I submit a report (No, 1198). 
thereon. I ask that the bill may go to the calendar. 

2 775 KING. That is the bill dealing with the Prohibition 
nit? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the reorganization bill. 

Mr. KING. The bill which was before the Finance Com- 
mittee yesterday? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I reserve the right to file a minority report 
in regard to the bill just presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar, 
and the junior Senator from Utah is given permission to file 
a minority report. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13504) 
to amend the act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its 
succesors and assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved May 13, 1926. 
It is a bill correcting a clerical error in a former act author- 
izing a bridge, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 305) authorizing the payment of salaries of the 
officers and employees of Congress for December, 1926, on the 
R day of that month, and I ask for its immediate considera- 

on, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are authorized and directed to pay to the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
including the Capitol police, the Office of Legislative Counsel, and 
employees paid on vouchers under authority of resolutions, their re- 
spective salaries for the month of December, 1926, on the 20th day of 
that month. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMANDER RICHARD E. BYRD 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs I report back favorably and unanimously the 
bill (S. 4741) providing for the promotion of Lieut. Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and awarding 
to him the congressional medal of honor, for which I ask im- 
mediate consideration. The bill provides for the promotion of 
Lieut, Commander Richard E. Byrd, who so bravely and eft- 
ciently used airplanes to reach the North Pole, from the posi- 
tion of lieutenant commander to that of commander with the 
congressional medal of honor. It is similar to what was done 
in the case of Admiral Peary, who was promoted one grade, 
from captain to admiral. I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to advance Lieut, Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, United States Navy, retired, to the grade of commander on 
the retired list of the Navy, to date from May 9, 1926, with the 
highest retired pay of that grade under existing law. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
present, In the name of Congress, a medal of honor to the said Richard 
E. Byrd for distinguishing himself conspicuously by courage and in- 
trepidity at the risk of his life in demonstrating that it is possible 
for aircraft to travel in continuous fight from a now inhabited portion 
of the earth over the North Pole and return. 


Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say that the Navy Department 
approved the measure and recommended its passage at the 
last session of Congress, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MACHINIST FLOYD BENNETT 

Mr. SWANSON, From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably a similar bill, the bill (S. 4742) proyid- 
ing for the promotion of Floyd Bennett, aviation pilot, United 
States Navy, and awarding him a congressional medal of honor. 
It promotes him one grade, to the grade of machinist, and also 
duthorizes the congressional medal of honor to be presented 
to him. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to appoint Floyd Bennett, aviation pilot, United States Navy, 
to the grade of machinist In the Navy from May 9, 1926. 

SEC, 2. The President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
present, in the name of Congress, a medal of honor to the said Floyd 
Bennett for his gallant service to the Nation as a member of the 
Byrd Arctic expedition, which medal, when presented, shall entitle 
him to the benefits provided by the act approved February 4, 1919. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 4869) authorizing the President to order Richard 
B. Barnitz before a retiring board for a hearing of his case, 
etc.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 4870) to refund excess taxes to the Charleston 
Dry Dock Machine Co., the Valk & Murdock Co., and share- 
holders of the last-mentioned corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4871) granting a pension to Willard S. Linville; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4872) for the relief of J. W. Vandervelden; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4873) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Grove; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4874) to legalize a bridge across the Fox River 
in Algonquin Township, McHenry County, III., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4875) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the examination and registration of architects and 
to regulate the practice of architecture in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4877) granting a pension to Ella G. Humes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4878) for the relief of Maurice S. Hill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4879) granting a pension to Eldoris T. Green; 
to the Committee on Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4880) granting an increase of pension to Lily J. 
Campbell (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4881) granting an increase of pension to Malinda 
A. Thompson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, : 
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By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4882) relative to the pay of certain retired war- 
rant officers and enlisted men and warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and the Coast Guard, fixed under the terms of the Panama 
88 act, as amended; to the Committee on Interoceanic 

anals. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4883) for the relief of Charles W. Townsend (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4884) for the relief of Thomas B. Wikoff (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 4885) granting a pension to Mary Page (with ac- 
companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4886) granting a pension to Thomas Lloyd (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4887) granting an increase of pension to Lydia 
Louisa L. Darmer (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4888) for the relief of William Dietle; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 4889) for the appointment of certain additional 
judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4890) for the relief of Lieut. Walter E. Morton, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: ‘ : 

A bill (S. 4891) granting the consent of Congress to the police 
jury of Rapides Parish, La., to construct a bridge across Red 
River at 6r near Boyce, La.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 4892) to promote the unification of carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. SWANSON. I submit an amendment to the rivers and 
harbors bill, and ask the reference of the amendment to the 
committee in charge of the rivers and harbors bill, so that it 
may be considered at the meeting of the Commerce Committee 
to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the rivers and harbors bill 
was reported by the Commerce Committee at the last session. 
I have offered a number of amendments to it which I have 
asked to lie on the table, understanding that the committee had 
already reported the bill and acted upon it. It seems that the 
committee is to meet again and consider amendments. I ask, 
therefore, to have the amendments which I have offered to the 
bill referred to the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MEMORIAL TO CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Mr. WILLIS submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 26), which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it is the sense of the Congress that the United States approves 
the international project advocated at the Pan-American Conference, 
held at Santiago de Chile April, 1924, to erect a memorial lighthouse 
at Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, to Christopher Columbus, and 
that the several States participating in that conference be notified 
through the usual diplomatic channels of the desire of the people of 
the United States to participate in this movement to honor the 
memory of the great navigator and discoverer. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR M'KINLEY 

Mr. DENEEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
300), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 
the actual and necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed 
by the Vice President in arranging for and attending the funeral of 
the Hon. WILIA B. MCKINLEY, late a Senator from the State of 
Illinois, upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

CHIEF ENGINEER'S REPORT ON UPPER MISSOURI RIVER 

Mr. JONES of Washington. .Mr. President, in 1922 Congress 
provided for a survey of the upper Missouri River from Kan- 
sas City to Sioux City. The report of that survey is on the 
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way to the Congress. I have, however, a copy of the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers submitted to the See- 
retary of War, and in order that the report. may be in the 
hands of Senators I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp, 
so that it will be available in the morning. I desire to say 
also that I have called a meeting of the Committee on Com- 
merce for to-morrow morning to consider this particular propo- 
sition, as well as some others. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether 
the report relates to the item in the appropriation bill which 
has been newly inserted by the Senate committee, dealing with 
the Missouri River above Kansas City? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It relates to that which is cov- 
ered by that item in the bill. It is a report of the survey of 
the Missouri River from Kansas City to Sioux City. I want to 
have it printed in the Recorp, and I ask that the fourteenth 
paragraph may be read, because it gives the conclusions of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. KING. Does it include the proposition which I under- 
stand is suggested by some of an expenditure or an authoriza- 
tion of an expenditure of $50,000,000 for a small section of 
the river? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The report covers that proposi- 
tion, and paragraph 14 gives the conclusions of the Chief of 
Engineers. I thought I would have that paragraph read at this 
time for the information of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


14. My present views and recommendations may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: The economic situation will become much clearer 
and more definite in a few years, especially when the section below 
Kansas City shall haye been improved sufficiently to permit economical 
navigation and shall have had an opportunity to demonstrate that 
commerce on that section will develop to an amount adequate to jus- 
tify its large cost of improvement. The Government will, in my 
opinion, be embarking on a doubtful business venture if it adopts a 
comprehensive project now for the river from Kansas City to Omaha, 
Under these circumstances I do not feel justified in recommending 
the adoption at the present time of the project from the standpoint 
of navigation, although my belief is that it can, in the course of time, 
be shown to be an investment of public funds which will be sound 
beyond a reasonable doubt, On the other hand, it appears that the 
protection of banks and the stabilization of channels will be of great 
value to the owners of riparian property and that the work thus done 
will later reduce correspondingly the cost to the United States of a 
comprehensive project for navigation, if such a project be adopted. 
It would appear from available information that the benefits that will 
accrue to riparian owners will be such as to warrant local cooperation 
to the extent of over $4,000,000 on the section of the river between 
Kansas City and Omaha, If the Federal Government matches this 
amount and supervises this bank-protection work, so as to insure that 
it is sufficient in extent and character to warrant the belief that it 
will be of a fairly permanent nature, such work would be beneficial to 
a comprehensive navigation project, if later adopted. This might re- 
quire $6,000,000 of Federal funds. I feel, therefore, that the probable 
benefits to the United States from the standpoint of navigation may 
be sufficient to warrant authorizing the expenditure at this time of 
not to exceed $6,000,000 for this purpose. If Congress feels that the 
amount of local cooperation that might be secured by authorizing this 
expenditure now would be of sufficient benefit from the viewpoint of 
eventual saving on a possible future navigation project or from the 
viewpoint of land preservation, any authorization should, in my opinion, 
be subject to the following conditions: That the works constructed 
shall conform to a plan for the general improvement of the river in 
the interests of navigation; that each section shall be of such charac- 
ter and extent as to warrant the belief that it will be of a perma- 
nent nature; and that no expenditure shall be made save on the basis 
that local interest shall contribute at least 40 per cent to the cost of 
any works installed, such maintenance work as may be necessary to 
be undertaken by the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the 
entire report will be printed in the Record as requested by the 
Senator from Washington. 

The report is as follows: 


17245 (Missouri River-Kansas City-Sioux City)—14, December 16, 1926] 

Subject: Preliminary examination of Missouri River, between Kansas 
City, Kans., and Pierre, S. Dak. 

To; The Secretary of War: 

1. I submit for transmission to Congress my report, with accompany- 
ing papers, on preliminary examination of Missouri River between 
Kansas City, Kans., from the upper end of Quindaro Bend and Pierre, 
S. Dak., authorized by the river and harbor act approved September 
22, 1922, 
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2. The Missouri River is under improvement by the United States 
for the provision of a channel between Kansas City and the mouth, 
898 miles, with a minimum low-water depth of 6 feet and a minimum 
width of 200 feet. Between Kansas City and Sioux City, 412 miles, 
there is a Federal project which provides for snagging and certain 
bank revetment, and between Sioux City and Fort Benton, 1,475 miles, 
there is a project for snagging and isolated bank protection. The 
project below Kansas City is being vigorously prosecuted. Above 
Kansas City there has been little improvement for navigation, but 
the works have resulted in stabilizing the banks and reducing the 
erosion of riparian lands in certain localities. A more comprehensive 
improvement for navigation is now desired between Kansas City and 
Pierre. 

3. The nature of the valley is such that the river does not follow 
a stable channel. Its improvement for navigation necessitates bank 
protection and direction and concentration of the energy of the water 
by the construction of dikes. i 

4. The district engineer estimates that the necessary work for 80 
stabilizing the river as to provide a dependable navigable channel will 
cost an average of $125,000 per mile, except at sections where there is 
bluff contact or where bends are already held by effective revetment. 
At sections of the latter class the work is estimated to cost $25,000 
per mile, For the several sections of river between Kansas City and 
Stoux City, the estimated cost is as follows: 


Kansas City to St. Joseph, Mo., 81 miles 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Omaha, Nebr., 181 miles 


Omaha, Nebr., to Sioux City, Iowa, 150 miles. , 000, 000 
mer pA NON OED EA c Serta aoe ee 46, 000, 000 


Thie estimated cost of maintenance of this 412-mile stretch of river 
is $1,225,000 annually after the improvement has been completed, Dur- 
ing the first few years the yearly maintenance may be as much as 6 per 
cent of the value of the work in place. 

5. The district engineer estimates that improvement of the river with 
the resulting protection to riparian property would increase land 
values to the extent of $6,400,000 along the river between Kansas City 
and Yankton, In addition, some 40,000 acres, valued at $1,200,000 
would be reclaimed. He invites attention to certain other benefits, such 
as reduction in the cost of maintenance of railroad lines and highways; 
reduction in the amount of eroded material carried downstream; ren- 
dering secure the levees constructed by local interests; reduction or 
elimination of seasonal congestion on the railroads; and increase in 
the unit value of the total production of any commodity on account 
of lower transportation costs. In connection with the improvement of 
the lower Missouri, many local interests have contributed part of the cost 
where the work serves to protect their property. More than $2,000,000 
has thus been contributed, mostly in the past three years. The district 
engineer recommends the extension of this policy to the upper river. 
He estimates that a total of $8,650,000 in cooperative funds might be 
expected for the Kansas City to Yankton section. 

6. A traffic analysis was made by the district engineer, assisted by 
local interests, from which he estimates the possible movement of 
2,724,500 tons between Kansas City and Sioux City per year, at a 
Saving of $4,978,000, and 2,041,000 tons between Kansas City and 
Omaha, at a saving of $3,702,000. The sayings are based upon a 
comparison of rail and water rates, the latter being assumed to be 80 
per cent of the all-rail rate between the same points, or upon actual 
cost of barge transportation, as deemed most suitable for each com- 
modity. An increase in tonnage by the time the improvement is com- 
pleted he considers probable due to the steady growth of the territory 
affected, 

7. The district engineer concludes that the river from Yankton to 
Sioux City is not worthy of improvement, but recommends that the sec- 
tion between Sioux City and Kansas City be systematically improved, 
with a view to securing a channel 6 feet deep and not less than 200 
feet wide. Y 

8. The division engineer concurs in general with the district engineer, 
but recommends that the present improvement be limited to the section 
between Kansas City and Omaha. He states that the project might 
include the Omaha-Sioux City section, contingent upon the provision 
that the portion between Kansas City and Omaha be completed first. 

9. These reports have beer referred, as required by law, to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited to 
its report herewith. On the basis of an independent economic study 
made by the personnel of the board, it concludes that the improvement 
between Kansas City and Omaha is justified. 

10, After consideration of the above-mentioned reports, my present 
views on the principal features are as outlined below. The Missouri 
Valley, one of our most important food-producing sections, is evidently 
handicapped by high transportation costs. While this condition has 
existed for many years, it is understood to have been aggravated rela- 
tively to the coastal areas by the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Basically, therefore, it may be said that this important section of the 
country will profit by any transportation facilities which can be made 
available on the river. 

11, On the other hand, Federal projects exist at present for channels 
from 6 to 9 feet deep on the Mississippi River up to St. Paul, on the 
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Ohio River and its major tributaries, on the Illinois River, on an intra- 
coastal waterway along the Gulf coast, on the Missouri River up to 
Kansas City, and on other important tributaries of the Mississippi River 
system. Work on these is being pushed to the limit permitted by avail- 
able funds. As a result, project depths obtain over an extensive river 
mileage on the system of streams referred to, and within a few years, 
given adequate appropriations, this great system of trunk-line water- 
ways will be completed. The effect on the entire valley is already 
profound and beneficial and will soon be much more so, E 

12. The improvement of the Mississippi River to St. Louis bas made 
that point available for transshipment from rail to water, and there is 
a large and increasing volume of freight utilizing the Mississippi as a 
result. The transportation costs to the people of the Missouri Valley 
have thereby already been much reduced, with further reductions likely 
to follow. Congress has also taken another step toward relieving the 
traffic difficulties not only of Kansas City but of the upper Missouri 
Valley by providing a 6-foot project in the Missouri to Kansas City. 
The result of any improvement above Kansas City will be the locating 
of the terminal transshipment point still farther up the river. The 
Government will be taking this risk before it has been demonstrated 
that the first step of the systematic improvement of the Missouri, 
namely, to Kansas City, will pay, and in the face of the uncertainty 
as to just what can be accomplished in this territory on a 6-foot 
channel. No channel in the United States of G-foot depth and fairly 
comparable to the lower Missouri carries anything closely approaching 
the amount of density of traffic which the lower Missouri must carry 
it the savings based thereon are to balance the cost. The technique of 
large-scale light-draft navigation must be developed, extensive invest- 
ments made in floating plant and terminals, and satisfactory transfer 
arrangements worked out with the railroads before the traffic can grow 
to the point hoped for. The sooner this navigation is undertaken the 
‘sooner the benefits can be more definitely evaluated. 

13. The studies of both the engineering and the enonomic features 
now seem to make it probable, but not certain, that the Improvement of 
the Missouri River between Kansas City and Omaha will be justified. 
In making the economic studies, however, the percentage of commerce 
that was estimated would actually move by water was much larger, 
as compared with the total tonnage available, than has proven to be 
the case on other rivers comparable to the Missouri. 5 

14. My present views and recommendations may be briefly summarized 
as follows: The economic situation will become much clearer and more 
definite in a few years, especially when the section below Kansas City 
shall have been improved sufficiently to permit economical navigation 
and shall bave had an opportunity to demonstrate that commerce on 
that section will develop to an amount adequate to justify its large 
cost of improvement. The Government will, in my opinion, be embark- 
ing on a doubtful business venture if it adopts a comprehensive project 
now for the river from Kansas City to Omaha, Under these cireum- 
stances I do not feel justificd in recommending the adoption at the 
present time of the project from the standpoint of navigation, although 
my belief is that it can, in the course of time, be shown to be an in- 
restment of public funds which will be sound beyond a reasonable 
doubt. On the other hand, it appears that the protection of banks and 
the stabilization of channels will be of great value to the owners of 
riparian property and that the work thus done will later reduce corre- 
spondingly the cost to the United States of a comprehensive project for 
navigation, if such a project be adopted. It would appear from avail- 
able information that the benefits that will accrue to riparian owners 
will be such as to warrant local cooperation to the extent of over 
$4,000,000 on the section of the river between Kansas City and Omaha. 
If the Federal Government matches this amount and supervises this 
bank-protection work, so as to insure that it is sufficient in extent and 
character to warrant the belief that it will be of a fairly permanent 
nature, such work would be beneficial to a comprehensive navigation 
project, if later adopted. This might require $6,000,000 of Federal 
funds. I feel, therefore, that the probable benefits to the United States 
from the standpoint of navigation may be sufficient to warrant authoriz- 
ing the expenditure at this time of not to exceed $6,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. If Congress feels that the amount of local cooperation that 
might be secured by authorizing this expenditure now would be of suffi- 
cient benefit from the viewpoint of eventual saving on a possible future 
navigation project or from the viewpoint of land preservation, any 
authorization should, in my opinion, be subject to the following con- 
ditions; That the works constructed shall conform to a plan for the 
general improvement of the river in the interests of navigation; that 
each section shall be of such character and extent as to warrant the 
belief that it will be of a permanent nature; and that no expenditure 
shall be made save on the basis that local interest shall contribute 
at least 40 per cent to the cost of any works installed, such main- 
tenance work as may be necessary to be undertaken by the United 
States, ; 

Eocar JADWIN, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


COMMEMORATION OF FIRST AIRPLANE FLIGHT 


Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, it seems to me yery appro- 
~ priate that to-day the Senate should have passed by unani- 
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mous consent two bills giving the medal of honor to the two 
heroes in our Navy who made that wonderful flight to the 
North Pole. This, Mr. President, is an anniversary day in 
American aviation. Twenty-three years ago to-day down in 
North Carolina the people who lived in the Kill Devil district 
were inyited to go to Kill Devil Hill to see whether man had 
at last been able to achieve the conquest of the air. 

For thousands of years ambitious men had watched the 
birds use the air as a medium of transportation and had tried 
various ways of imitating them. Their efforts had only 
aroused the laughter of their fellows. Poets had described 
the woes of men who attempted to acquire wings. Tens of 
thousands had laughed at Darius Green and His Flying Ma- 
chine. Wiseacres the world over told ambitious young men 
that man was never intended to leave the ground and assume 
wings until he was ready to leave the ground permanently 
and take his place in heaven. Poets were willing to accord 
to angels and even to devils swift powers of flight, but not 
one man in a million thought that man could fly. 

So on that cold, windy day, the 17th of December, 1903, 23 
years ago, when Wilbur and Orville Wright took their con- 
traption from its tent shelter, there were only five spectators— 
Mr. A. D. Etheridge, Mr. W. S. Dough, Mr. W. C. Brinkley, 
Mr. John Ward, and Mr. John T. Daniels. There had been 
so many unsuccessful attempts that between skepticism and 
the superior attractions of sheltered houses only these five 
risked a waste of their time. 2 

And yet, Mr. President, these five were spectators of the 
greatest victory which man had made over nature since those 
heroic days when Columbus discovered America and Magellan 
circumnavigated the globe. As a matter of fact, both Colum- 
bus and Magellan were using instruments in their conquest 
which had been developed slowly over a period of hundreds 
of years since man first yentured to leave dry land and over- 
come the uncertainties of navigation. As all the world knows, 
Orville Wright took his place in this strange, new device 
which was the result of thousands of experiments in gliding 
and in the principles of aeronautics which had been made by 
him and his brother. And then for 12 seconds the first Might 
in the history of the world in which a machine carrying a man 
had raised itself into the air by its own power In free flight, 
sailed forward on a level course without reduction of speed, 
and landed without being wrecked, 

Four flights in all were made. The fourth and last of the 
day was the world’s record for flight; it lasted 59 seconds. 

The distance traveled was 852 feet, or a little more than 
one-sixth of a mile. That was only 23 years ago to-day. 
And, then, as though in anger that it had at last been con- 
quered by pygmy man, a gust of wind, or rather, in the words 
of the classics, let us say a breath from the lips of one of the 
sons of Borcas caught up the machine, while the excited 
spectators were discussing what they had seen, overturned it, 
and rendered it useless for further experiment at that time. 
But the triumph of the wind was short lived, for the next year 
a new machine, stronger and heavier, was constructed by the 
b brothers, and from that time to this progress has been 

ady. 

The past year in American aviation has been especially 
notable for a steady increase in the amount of flying, both 
military and commercial, and for a growing publie understand- 
ing of the problems and potentialities of aircraft and a growing 
public willingness to accept them as normal instruments of 
conveyance of persons and property, for purposes of commerce 
and those of war. 

In the airplanes themselves there has been continued improve- 
ment, especially along the line of heightened efficiency and 
lowered weight of power plant and of increased use of metal in 
wing structures. At one time airplane engines were the most 
expensive engines in the world, but to-day we are making air- 
plane engines of the highest capacity and quality for only $20 
per horsepower, when many of the engines of our best auto- 
mobiles cost at least $25 or $30 per horsepower. There has been 
produced in the United States and put into regular service in 
naval airplanes an air-cooled engine developing 400 horsepower 
on a weight of well under 2 pounds per horsepower. New ob- 
servation machines have come into regular use in the services, 
and the Navy has begun use of a new type of amphibian air- 
plane able to land and take off at will on land, sea, or the 
deck of a carrier, Such is the progress that has been made 
during the last 23 years. 

There have been no special attempts to break records or to 
prepare machines especially for record breaking in this country, 
except for some high-altitude experimentation, but increase in 
efficiency or reduction in weight of structure or power plant 


earry record-breaking potentialities. Specially built machines 
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in France have made a number of cross-country flights of 
sensational length, the latest being but little short of 3,500 miles. 

Compare that, Mr. President, with what happened 23 years 
ago to-day, when the record flight was 852 feet. The world’s 
record for distance flown without stop over the sea made by 
the late Commander John Rodgers has continued unbroken. 

The tactics of the use of the military airplane have con- 
tinued their steady development under intensive study in 
the Army and Navy. The amount of flying done by the 
services tends upward; the Navy, for example, having flown 
83,000 hours during the past year, a figure more than 30 per 
cent in excess of that for any previous year since the World 
War, and with a record of freedom from accident considerably 
better than in any previous period, there haying been only one 
fatality for every 4,200 hours in the air. This flying has 
included a considerable amount which served both as train- 
ing for service personnel and to accomplish nonmilitary ends 
as well, Notable in that connection has been the work of the 
Alaskan Aerial Survey, a naval unit which mapped 11,000 
square miles of territory during the summer of 1926, during a 
total of some 300 hours of flight. Much of the ground flown 
over and photographed was not only new to the airplane but 
practically unexplored, and would have continued unexplored 
for many years to come had it not been possible to make the 
exploration from the air. Geographie knowledge was greatly 
increased as a result of the summer’s work. In this one sum- 
mer, the mapping covered 75 per cent of the ground that had 
been expected to take three years to complete. 

The year has been especially notable in commercial avia- 
tion for the inanguration of the work of the Department of 
Commerce in laying out and lighting and marking airways, 
and in the regulation of aircraft for the safety of their users. 

To-day, Mr, President, by happy coincidence, the new Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics has published through 
the new aeronautic branch of the Department of Commerce the 
first issue of Domestic Air News dated Friday, December 17. 
I ask unanimous consent that the publication may be printed 
in the Recorp, as it is an interesting document, recording the 
progress which has been made in America during the past 
23 years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
AERONAUTICS BRANCH (INFORMATION DIVISION), 
Washington, Friday, December , 1926. 
Domastic Arr News 
FIRST LIGHTED CIVIL AIRWAYS 


No. 3. Chicago-Dallas, 1,000 miles: The first Federal Government alr- 
way light beacon, under the air commerce act of 1926, No. 71, was lit on 
December 7, 1926. It is located 15 miles northeast of Moline, III., on 
` the Chicago-Dallas route. 

By Christmas 10 standard revolving lights will be Ht for 136 miles 
at the north end of this route. Next follow these between Dallas and 
Wichita. Eleven intermediate fields wil! have been leased and equipped. 

By the end of January the program of 501 miles of lighting will have 
been completed. All these lights are being installed for the Govern- 
ment by the Limestone Products Co. 

No. 1. Boston-New York (Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. J.), 220 
miles: The lighting contractor (Limestone Products Co,) promises the 
complete lighting of this airway, with lighted emergency fields, by the 
end of 1926. The first light, at Belleville, N. J., will be installed this 
week, 

No. 2. St. Louis-Chicago, 277 miles: Early in the year this route will 
have its complete equipment of 24 revolving beacons, with nine lighted 
intermediate fields. The work is being done by the Robertson Aircraft 
Corporation, the air-mail contractor. 

No. 5. Pasco-Elko, 424 miles: Lights are in progress of Installation 
for 110 miles at the northern end of this route by the lighting con- 
tractor, Mitchell & Peterson, of Cheyenne. The contract calls for 
one revolving beacon and 20 acetylene blinkers at approximately 5-mile 
intervals between Coyote Hill and Pasco. No fields are being equipped 
on this route at this time. 

No. 4. Sait Lake City-Los Angeles, 589 miles: Within a few days con- 
tracts will be advertised for the lighting of this route for 278 miles 
between Las Vegas and Los Angeles. 


OTHER AIRWAYS 


Surveys are completed or are in progress on the following: 

No. 9. Chicago-Twin Cities, 384 miles, 120 miles of lights and lighted 
fields. 

No, 12. Cheyenne-Pueblo, 200 miles, 160 miles of lights and lighted 
fields. 

No, 16, Detroit-Grand Rapids, 140 miles, 140 miles of lights and 
lighted fields. 
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LIGHTING PROGRAM, 1927 


Following is the lighting program under the appropriation for the 
fiseal year 1927: 


eee 5 revolving beacons and 30 gas blinkers installed by the alr- mail con- 

3 Includes 1 revolving beacon and 20 gas blinkers. 

3 Under survey, 

The budget proposed for the fiscal year 1928 will probably admit 
ef an additional 3,200 miles of revolving beacons and lighted inter- 
mediate fields. Here is the balance sheet: 


Miles 

Prenent. ait-ma lt svete. oe i ee eS 8, 656 
Now r eset by Post Office_ SA RE 

Lighted by Commerce, 1927 ; 

Lighted by Commerce, 1927 deficiency 2.400 
Lighted by Commerce, 1028. 3; 200 

: 7. 737 

Unlighted balance of present system 919 


Of course, it is probable that the total mileage of airways by 1928 
will have been greatly increased over the present figure. 

The present lighting system of Commerce is based, in the main, on 
24-inch revolving electric beacons of 2,000,000 candle-power at average 
approximate intervals of 10 miles, with intermediate fields at 25 to 30 
miles intervals. Each of these fields has either one of the revolving 
beacons located at the site or it is close to one such directly on the 
airway. In addition, they have approximately 20 white boundary 
lights, evenly arranged about the field, a green light indicating the 
best approach and red lights at obstructions in or about the field. 

The airports in the cities where stops are made are within the 
province of the municipality. Many of these are already improving 
their ports and installing lighting. 

NEW EMERGENCY FIELDS 


Twenty-five new intermediate landing fields have been added to 
the list by the Department of Commerce in its survey for lighting. 
These new fields are boundary lighted with white weatherproof electric 
lamps. At one end of the best approach is a green light. Red 
lights mark all obstructions. Many fields have revolving beacons in 
the northeast corner while the others are located as near the air- 
way revolving beacon as is possible. Of course these field lights burn 
all night as to the balance of the airway lights. 

At many fields caretakers are in charge. Telephones are available 
at the homes of the caretakers as a rule. 

Following is a list of the new fields, by route: 


No. 1, Boston-New York: Light No. 


Teterboro, Hasbrouck Heights, N. 2 - 


Iowa 
No. 4. Los Angeles Sait Lake City: 
Verdemont, 
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The Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, has begun 
its work on airway strip maps similar to those heretofore published by 
the cooperative effort of the Alr Corps and the Engineer Corps. 

The first of the new strip maps will cover the following civil nir- 
ways. They will be on sale at the department: Chicago-Dallas, Salt 
Lake City-Los Angeles, Pasco-Elko, Pasco-Salt Lake City, Chicago-Twin 
Cities, Atlanta-Miami, Cheyenne-Pueblo, Cleveland-Louisyille (section 
between Cleveland and Columbus), Detroit-Grand Rapids. 


ARMY Srnir Maps BY ROUTES 


The Air Corps and Engineers are completing their series of 51 strip 
maps, of which 40 are already on sale. This series covers 12 present 
and proposed airways, as follows: 

EXISTING ROUTES 

Transcontinental, 85, 34, 33, 14, 13, 12, 11, 10, 9, 21, 20, 19. 

Boston-New York, 6. > 

€hicago-St. Louis, 22. 

Detroit-Cleveland, 47, 21. 

Detroit-Chicago, 47, 21. 

Seattle-Los Angeles, 43, 42, 41, 40. 

Cleveland-Pittsburgh, 45. 

Cleyeland-Louisville, 1, 36 (covers from Columbus to Louisville only). 


PROPOSED ROUTES 


Louisyille-Atlanta, 48, 49, 50, 15 (covers all but Atlanta end), 
Los Angeles-New Orleans, 39, 32, 38, 31, 30, 28, 29, 27, 7. 
New Orleans-Atlanta, 8, 15. 
Dallas-San Antonio, 26. ‘ 
New Orleans-Birmingham, 8, 50 (via Montgomery. No map for alr- 
line route). 
THR RADIO BEACON 


The Bureau of Standards is making a model installation of three 
types of radio aids at College Park, a suburb of Washington—radio 
telephony from ground to aircraft, the directive radio beacon, and a 
system of marker beacons, Several types of receiving sets are being 
studied in order to prepare specifications for a sample set for use on 
the airplane to receive both radio-telephone messages and the beacon 
signal. 

The beacon towers have been erected and generators and equipment 
are being assembled. Improvement in the beacon system has been 
carried out on the laboratory scale; one of the improvements is ex- 
pected to reduce the use of these beacon signals to the mere watching 
of a light on the airplane-instrument board, 

The marker beacons are small radio transmitters to be placed every 
25 miles to act as milestones to tell the aviator how far he has flown. 

Specifications are being prepared for radio telephone and beacon In- 
stallations at two points on certain air routes to supplement the ex- 
perimental work being done at College Park. 


CANADIAN AIR EXPORTATION 


The first official inspection of American aircraft by the new aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce occurred on December 
7, just 24 hours after the registration division bad received a tele- 
gram requesting examination and rating of a Stinson-Detroiter air- 
plane to be delivered to Canadian Air Express at Toronto for use in 
the Red Lake gold country in northern Ontario and Manitoba. 

Supervising Inspector Lockwood, of the aeronautics branch, gave 
the plane a complete test at Detroit, using the Canadian inspection 
schedule, as the plane was not to be flown in this country, On com- 
pletion of the tests, word was dispatched to Washington, where a 
certificate of airworthiness was immediately made out and forwarded 
to Detroit, so that there would be no delay in delivery of the plane 
to the Canadian organization. 

Dr, Louis Hopewell Bauer, formerly major, Medical Corps, United 
States Air Service, was appointed medical director of the aeronautics 
branch, Department of Commerce, on November 16, 1926. Doctor 
Bauer joins the staff of Assistant Secretary MacCracken after 13 
years’ service In the Army, of which seven and one-half years were in the 
Air Service. Doctor Bauer organized the School of Alr Medicine at 
Mitchell Field and was commandant of that organization for six and 
one-half years. In addition to being the author of many articles in 
regard to flight surgeons’ duties, he is well known as the writer of 
Air Medicine, an outstanding work of this era. i 

On December 6, 1926, Mr. R. G. Lockwood, recently civilian test 
pilot at McCook Field, was appointed supervising inspector in the 
registration division of aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Lockwood enlisted in the Royal Fiying Corps in 1915, serving in 
that organization and with the Royal Air Force until 1919, when he 
joined the Service Aviation Co. In 1920 he became a test pilot at 


McCook Field, where he served until his present appointment. During 
this period he added 2,486 hours and 30 minutes’ official flying time 
to his record. He has tested all types of aircraft used in the United 
States Army, in addition to which be was organizer of the liaison 
section and chief of the planning bureau of the flying section at 
McCook Field. 
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Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, 1926 has been’ a red-letter 
year also for the opening of contract air-mail service on some 
13 routes, carrying the benefits of aerial mail almost to the 
four corners of the country, from Boston to San Diego and 
from Seattle to Miami. The total mileage flown daily on 
regular schedule by Government and commercial lines com- 
bined has been more than doubled during the year, and con- 
siderable further extensions are in early prospect, On the 
Government owned and operated air-mail lines, flying more 
than 2,000,000 miles during the past year, there has been the 
loss of only a single life. A number of lines which started 
only for the handling of mails have met with such success 
and have run month after month with such freedom from mis- 
hap of any sort that they have begun the carriage of passen- 
gers as well as of mail, and next spring will see great further 
developments in that direction, according to all present indi- 
cations, 

In Europe, aside from the French flights already referred 
to, the most remarkable of cross-country forays has been the 
flight of Sir Alan Cobham from London to Australia and 
return. It is interesting to note, Mr. President, in connection 
with this anniversary of the day when the Wright brothers suc- 
ceeded in staying up for only 59 seconds, that the same engine 
which took Alan Cobham from London to South Africa and 
return, across Africa, was used in the flight from London to 
Australia and return, a performance which a few years ago 
or even a few months ago, one might say, would have been 
considered impossible. The same engine was used for both 
extraordinary record-breaking journeys. 

Aside from the flight in Europe of Sir Alan Cobham, we have 
that of a German commercial airplane carrying several pas- 
sengers from Berlin to Peking, paving the way for an air route 
planned for regular operation carrying passengers and mail 
in the near future. The British haye continued at work on 
two large airships, now reported to be well advanced toward 
completion, to be used in service between Great Britain and 
the eastern Dominions, while the release of restrictions on 
the activities of German aviation has brought the Zeppelin Co. 
into the field with plans for building ships likely to be em- 
ployed for service to South America. The extension of the 
regular commercial air lines on the European Continent has 
continued as in previous years, and in many countries at least 
they are now accepted us an ordinary means of travel for 
business men. ‘The efficiency attainable by commercial lines 
is evidenced both by the experiences of the past summer in 
the United States on the contract air-mail routes and the Gov- 
ernment-operated mail service and also by the experience of an 
American, the editor of the magazine called Aviation, who flew 
21,000 miles in Europe, Asia, and Africa, practically all of it 
during the past year, as a regular passenger on regularly 
operated air routes, without forced landing or trouble of any 
sort. This is not indicative of any special merit in European 
routes, as neither machines nor personnel are, in any respect, 
superior to those available in America, but is evidence of the 
point that commercial aviation has reached and of the sort 
of service that it can be expected to render anywhere in the 
world that it is put to work with sufficient vigor. 

Recently the Department of Commerce has reported the crea- 
tion of an air line between France and South America by a 
French company, which will go by way of Dakar, Africa, from 
Dakar to the Cape Verde Islands by seaplane, from the Cape 
Verde Islands to Noronha by fast boat, and from Noronha down 
to Buenos Aires by seaplane and land plane. 

The Department of Commerce has also reported the extension 
of airplane service between Munich and Milan to fly over the 
highest part of the Swiss Alps. It has reported plans for an 
air mail service in Canada, which were discussed at the im- 
perial conference recently. It has reported the achievement of 
two French airmen who flew from Paris, France, to Calcutta, 
India, in 32 hours, at an average speed of 100 miles an hour. 
It has reported the establishment of an air line in Africa 
between Khartoum and Kisumu, Uganda, Africa. It has re- 
ported an extraordinary traffic in airplane transportation in 
Poland, and that Germany for the first time has proposed to 
continue her aviation schedules through the winter. Hereto- 
fore Germany has kept her lines open during the summer only, 
but during the coming winter it is proposed to continue about 
45 per cent of her summer network and 16,000 kilometers are 
to be flown daily. 

I might go on, Mr. President, and call attention to other 
features of the extraordinary progress in aviation which has 
taken place during the present year, but I merely wished to 
direct the attention of the Senate to some of the achievements 
which have occurred since this great event took place in North 
Carolina 23 years ago to-day. I desire at this time to intro- 
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duce a bill, which I ask to have read at the desk. Then I shall 
ask to have it referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The bill (S. 4876) providing for the erection of a monument 
on Kill Devil Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., commemorative of the 
first successful attempt in history at power-driven airplane 
flight, was read the first time by its title, the second time at 
length, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be erected on Kill Devil Hill, at 
Kitty Hawk, in the State of North Carolina, a monument in commemo- 
ration of the first successfal attempt in all history at power-driven air- 
plane flight, achieved by Orville Wright on December 17, 1903; and a 
commission to be composed of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce is hereby created to carry out 
the purposes of this act, 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the said commission to select a 
suitable location for sald monument, which shall be as near as possible 
to the actual site of said flight; to acquire the necessary land therefor; 
to superintend the erection of the said monument; and to make all 
necessary and appropriate arrangements for the unveiling and dedica- 
tion of the same when it shall have been completed. 

Sec. 3. That such sum or sums as Congress may hereafter appropriate 
for the purposes of this act are hereby authorized to be appropriated. 


SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are still in order. If there be no concurrent or other resolu- 
tions, resolutions coming over from a preceding day are in 
order, z 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, adverting to Senate Resolu- 
tion 297, which relates to the Senator from Illinois, I give 
notice that I shall not call up this resolution for action by 
the Senate unless and until Mr. Smith presents his credentials. 
I ask that the resolution lie on the table without prejudice, 
to be called up by me if and when Mr. Smith does present his 
credentials. 

Have I permission to have that order entered? 

900 VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is already on the 
table. 

Mr. ASHURST. To be called up if and when Mr. Smith 
Presents his credentials? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be so called up. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish that order entered, then, if there 
be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Rule VI resolutions of that 
sort, relating to questions of the highest privilege, can be 
called up at any time. 


OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I did not hear the Chair call 
for Senate resolutions. Have we reached that order of busi- 
ness? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have passed the order of 
business of Senate resolutions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have a Senate resolution that I desire to 
offer and have read, and then I shall ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 299) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interests, to send to the Senate a copy 
of the report made by the Comptroller General to the President on 
his investigation of the administration of the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian, 


Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator desire action on that 
resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to it. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS IN GEORGIA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask for the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 285. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 285, submitted by 
Mr. Harris on the 9th instant, as follows: 

Whereas it is reported that the national committeeman of the Repub- 
lican Party in the State of Georgia has engaged in the barter of 


Federal offices or of his influence in respect of appointments to such 
offices: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the President of the Senate is authorized to appoint 
a special committee of three Members of the Senate to investigate and 
report to the Senate as soon as practicable the facts in respect of the 
barter of Federal offices, or of influence in respect of appointments to 
such offices, in the State of Georgia. For the purposes of such resolu- 
tion, such committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, to employ such clerical and stenographie assist- 
ants, to require, by subpena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister oaths and to take testimony, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words, The 
expenses of such committee shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. The committee shall make a final report to the Senate 
as to its findings at the beginning of the first regular session of the 
Seventieth Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, under the law the resolution 
can not be immediately considered. It must go to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It must go to that committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that order is entered, may 
I inquire of the Senator from Georgia why he limits the in- 
vestigation to the State of Georgia? 

The Senator knows that similar charges have been made re- 
specting two or three other States; and some instances have 
been brought to the attention of the Senate, as I recall, which 
would justify an investigation in those States. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say that I am not 
familiar with the conditions in other States; but I am told 
by the most reliable people in my State that offices are sold, 
and, from information I get, I think it is the exception when 
an appointment is made on the recommendation of the Georgia 
Republican national committeeman that does not have a finan- 
cial consideration. This resolution has been on the table for 
some time, and under the rules, as I understand, it has to go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the law. 

Mr, HARRIS. Under the law. I will let it go to the com- 
mittee. I hope the committee will report it one way or the 
other very soon. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it seems to me that if this 
matter is going to be investigated in Georgia the resolution 
should not be confined to Georgia, but should apply to other 
States where rumors are current or charges have been pre- 
ferred. If the resolution should be reported out fayorably, I 
hope it can be amended by striking out the State of Georgia 
and letting it apply to the whole United States; or, if not to 
the whole United States, I think at least it ought to apply to 
the Southern States. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
why this resolution should not go to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, which has jurisdiction over the subject 
matter. Then the question raised by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi could very well be considered and the resolution amended. 
Then, after the action of that committee, if it recommends 
favorable action—and I think myself that favorable action 
should be taken—it could go to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That Commit- 
tee, as I understand, really has no jurisdiction to go into the 
merits of a proposition at all. The only thing it does is to pass 
on the money proposition, and I do not think it has very much 
discretion on that. My judgment is that the first action taken 
should be to refer this resolution to the committee that has 
jurisdiction over the subject matter to determine whether or 
not the investigation should be made. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The matter was up for discussion at the last 
session, and the Senate agreed that that should be the pro- 
cedure hereafter—that a resolution of this kind should go to 
the committee which could deal with the merits of the matter, 
and then later it could come to our committee, as we have not 
any leeway except either to report it out or to reject it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator that 
we have this resolution referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, and then the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] can be considered. I think it is 
very well to have it in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Privileges and Hlections, I should like to inquire why the 
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Senator believes that the resolution should go to that com- 
mittee. As I understand the duty of the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, it is to investigate the election of Senators, 
to determine whether they have the necessary qualifications, 
and so forth. My understanding is that this resolution relates 
to a subject quite different, to determine whether or not na- 
tional committeemen—and I presume the reference is to Re- 
publican national committeemen—are bartering and selling 
Offices, probably marshalships and judgeships and posmaster- 
ships in various States, or in the State of Georgia. I have not 
any objection to the resolution going to that committee, but 
I do not think that automatically or necessarily it should go 
to that committee. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is right. I 
did not consider that phase of the matter. I do not know 
whether it should be referred to the Judiciary Committee or 
to some other committee, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest that while I have 
not any objection to the reference of the resolution to any 
particular committee, it seems to me that it would be more 
appropriate for it to go to the Committee on Civil Service. I 
understand that they have had at least one of these States 
of the South under investigation, although I do not know 
that they did it by virtue of a resolution. I understand that 
they have made a sort of preliminary investigation of this 
very subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion, if I may venture 
to offer it, the resolution should go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

Mr. NORRIS, I have not any objection to that course, 
either. , 

Mr. KING. It strikes at the foundation of the law, and 
relates to officers other than those who are under the civil 
service, 

Mr. NORRIS. If the subject is going to be investigated, it 
is much broader than post offices. I do not like the form of 
the resolution of the Senator from Georgia. It seems to me 
it ought to be in general terms, and not apply to any one State. 
If we are going to investigate it at all, that is what ought to 
be done. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Washington, in view of the form in which the resolution is, 
if it would not be very well to have it first go before the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate to determine just what may be done so far as 
money is concerned, and then, after they have passed upon it, 
let the Senate make such disposition as to the merits of it as 
they see fit? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator will real- 
ize, if he will think of it for a moment, that the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
before passing on the financial side of the matter, will want to 
know what the scope of the resolution is to be, whether it 
is to affect only one State, or is to cover a dozen States, mak- 
ing the appropriation of a vast amount of money necessary for 
the investigation. 

Mr. SMITH. Would not the Senator from Georgia be will- 
ing to enlarge the scope of his resolution so as to take in the 
country generally? 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to that amendment. 
This is a serious charge to make, and I would not have made 
it if I had not known through reliable people in my State 
that there was foundation for the charges contained in this 
resolution. I did not want to include other States without hay- 
ing similar knowledge as to them. 

Mr. SMITH. Any Senator who has been here any length of 
time knows the condition that has been alleged to exist in my 
State. I think it was one of the first that came here asking 
for any consideration, and I would like to have my State 
included if we are to make a thorough and honest investigation 
of the conditions, 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, Mr. President, if I can get unanimous 
consent, I will amend the resolution so as to make it general, 
and apply to all the States, 

Mr. BORAH. I was about to ask that the resolution be read 
again. I was not observing when it was read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk reread the resolution, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the reso- 
Iution ought to go to a general committee before it goes to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. I think any committee which will study the situation 


will realize that the resolution will have to be not only en- 
larged but redrafted to some extent, if we are to get any real 
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results. It seems to me it ought to go to a committee and be 
framed in such a fashion as to accomplish just what we want 
before we go into the matter at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator have any objection to 
its going to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to its going to any com- 
mittee which will have power to deal with it. 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to claim jurisdiction of it if it is 
confined solely to post offices. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not confined solely to post offices. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
say that I have no objection to any committee to which it may 
be referred that has jurisdiction over any phase of the subject 
matter. I think it ought to go to a committee that can con- 
sider the terms of the resolution and make it broad enough to 
cover the whole situation. Then it should be reported to the 
Senate and sent to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, if this matter is to be investi- 
gated, it ought to be investigated in a very comprehensive way. 
It should not apply to post offices alone; it should not apply to 
any State alone. If an investigation is to take place, the juris- 
diction of the investigating committee ought to cover the entire 
country, I do not mean that the committee should go every- 
where in the country and investigate, but it ought to have 
power to do that. It should not be confined by any geographical 
limitations, it seems to me. It should not even be confined to 
the so-called Southern States, from which I suppose most of 
the charges come. If the matter shall be investigated in the 
way in which it should be investigated, it will be no small task. 
It will be a very large job, and the committee ought to have 
authority to sit anywhere in the United States. They ought to 
be given as broad a scope as can be given in any investigation 
of this kind. I have no choice as to where the particular reso- 
lution should be referred, if it is to be referred to a committee, 
but it ought to be referred to some committee, if the resolution 
is to be finally changed and passed, that will have authority, 
or would be given authority, to make the investigation, 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, I think, in view 
of all the conditions that will be involved in such an investiga- 
tion, without a doubt the resolution should go to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, because the very nature of the case would 
indicate that that would be the proper committee. Has the 
amendment. making it general been accepted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been accepted. 

Mr. MOSES. If it is to go to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I will waive my rights as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads to take jurisdiction of 
the subject and let it go to the committee headed by the Senator 
from Nebraska, 

Mr. SMITH. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. MOSES. But I hope that committee will report back 
the resolution in an amended form, very simple, something 
like this, that an investigation should be made to discover 
whether each State of the Union is enjoying that form of 
republican government which is guaranteed to it under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. SMITH. That is very appropriate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no objection to the resolution being 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think it is very proper 
to have the resolution referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
but there is one feature which I think should be investigated 
that does not seem to be embraced within the resolution; that 
is, the question of assessments being made against Federal 
employees, office holders, for the maintenance of their State and 
national organizations. I have no direct proof upon that sub- 
ject, but it is a matter that is pretty commonly rumored that 
postmasters, for instance, after they once get into office, have 
to make contributions to maintain the State Republican organ- 
izations and to maintain their national committeemen here 
in Washington, I think it is very important that that should 
also be investigated, because after a person has once been 
appointed, if he is not very servile in making those contri- 
butions, regardless of his efficiency, he is naturally cut off from 
the possibility—in a great many instances, at least—of a 
reappointment; and even if he does respond to this kind of 
a demand, reprehensible proposition as it is, he then curries 
favor with the national committeeman who controls the ap- 
pointments, and that perhaps deprives somebody who is not in 
favor with the national committeeman of an appointment, when 
perhaps he should haye the appointment. 

I think that should be embraced within this investigation, 
and I suggest that the committee which deliberates upon this 
resolution consider also that feature. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
If there is no further morning business, the calendar, under 
Rule VIII, is in order. 
THE CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meeting 
the obligations ef the existing migratory bird treaty with Great 
Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges to fur- 
nish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision of 
funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate protection of migratory birds, for the establishment of 
public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of free 
shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as first in 
order on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to take this occasion to 
state that immediately after the holidays I shall use every 
effort to get this bill up. The conditions in the country are 
such that I think the amendments. proposed are absolutely essen- 
tial for the proper control of our transportation-systems. The 
bill may go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrneHam in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool and 
in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manufac- 
tured in any Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Let that go over. 

Mr. TYSON. I desire to give notice that at the first oppor- 
tunity after the holidays I shall move to take up this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of Soc and grain 
in futures markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2854) to promote the development, protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize 
the range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate relative to 
nominations, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of car- 
riers by railroad and the unification of railway properties 
within the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. | The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act 
the personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 
= 5 the national prohibition act, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2938) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain eyi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,“ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 62) for the allowance of certain claims for 
indemnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 
1801, as reported by the Court of Claims, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, unless some good reason is 
given why it would be inopportune to call this bill up at the 
present time, I should like to have it called up. I move that it 
be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. That motion can not be made until 1 o'clock. 

Mr. BRUCE. Until 1? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the morning business concluded? 

Mr. KING. Yes; we are on the calendar now. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; we are on the calendar. I have no dis- 
position to take this bill up—— 

Mr. CURTIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think this bill has been placed third in 
order by the steering committee for consideration. It would 
be impossible to pass the bill by 2 o'clock, when the unfin- 
ished business will come up, and I understand the Senator 
from Connecticut has a measure which possibly can be passed 
before 2 o’clock, and I hope the Senator from Maryland will 
let this bill go over and let the other matter come up. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say in that connec- 
tion that I am just a little afraid that the steering gear of 
that steering committee may not be in good working order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the Senator make his motion. I have 
no objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no; I am much obliged to the Senator 
for making his suggestion. I know that it was an entirely 
friendly one, but still this bill was placed by the steering 
committee on its calendar at the last session of Congress, 
and nothing came of that. 

I want to make this statement to the Senate: For no less 
than three years—indeed, ever since I have been a Member of 
this body—I have sought in vain to have the Senate take this 
matter up for consideration and dispose of it. As strongly 
as the bill appeals to my support, it is almost becoming a 
thing of secondary importance to me how the Senate disposes 
of it, provided only that it is actually disposed of. I do 
think that in common fairness the claimants who are inter- 
ested in this measure—and they constitute a very numerous 
class—should have an opportunity to have the Senate pass 
upon its merits. It has been favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on Claims twice since I have been here, after 
strenuous opposition in committee. Once the Senate, on mo- 
tion, took it up for consideration, and its passage, as I appre- 
hend it, was defeated only by insistence on the part of one 
Member of this body that it, with all its voluminous provi- 
sions, should be read from one end to the other. 

In fact, every possible form of obstruction has been resorted 
to for the purpose of preventing a hearing upon the bill. 

When I remember how successful those efforts have been 
and how trivial in some respects have been the agencies by 
which the Senate has been deprived of the opportunity to 
vote upon the bill, I can not but recall an observation of the 
famous John Bright of the English Parliament that he had 
known an express train, flying at the rate of 60 miles an hour 
between Liverpool and London, to be derailed by a small 
donkey on the track. All I ask of the Senate is that it con- 
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sider the bill, give it a hearing, and then, in whatever it 
pleases to do with respect to it, I am prepared to acquiesce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to make one brief statement with 
reference to the matter. Twenty-three years ago this bill was 
referred to me as a member of the Finance Committee. I 
think it has been before the Senate for 23 years that I am 
fully aware of—not 3, but 23. I suppose it has passed the 
Senate a number of times, and I believe it also on one occasion 
passed the House; but it never has passed the House and 
the Senate in the same session. I am quite sure the Senator 
can not get the bill through by 2 o'clock. 

Mr. MOSES. He can at least try. 

Mr. BRUCE. Some of the circumstances connected with this 
mutter have evidently faded out of his memory. The French 
spoliation claims were before the Congress in one form or an- 
other, not for 20 years but for a much longer time. Finally, 
after having knocked for years at the doors of Congress in vain, 
they were considered by Congress and were referred by it to 
the Court of Claims. That court gave most sedulous and ex- 
haustive attention to them, and held no less than two hearings 
in relation to them; and the result was that the court decided 
adversely in the case of some 70 per cent of them, but held 
that the remainder of them were just and fully proven claims. 
And to those remaining claims, by different appropriations, 
nearly $4,000,000 has been actually applied, pursuant to acts 
of Congress, leaving unpaid only the claims set forth in the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired 
under Rule VIII, the fiveminute rule. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. The Chair heard no objection to its present 
consideration. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Maryland moved to take the 
bill up. Objection was made to its consideration, though I do 
not recall by whom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
that the Senate proceed to the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, as I understand it 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2770) to confer United States citizenship upon 
certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the 
naturalization laws thereto was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. The committee is considering some amendment 
of this measure and I suggest for that reason that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3473) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
acquiring and diffusing useful information regarding agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3889) to amend the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, in respect of tolls over certain interstate bridges, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 3858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a 
foreign commerce service of the United States, and for other 

ses, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over for the present. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to make a very brief 
statement about the bill. I understand the position of the 
Senator from Utah. He has desired an opportunity to examine 
certain features of the bill, and as soon as he has an oppor- 
tunity I understand he will not object to having the bill 
taken up. 

Mr. KING. My understanding with the Senator was that 
after the river and harbor bill was out of the way I would 
not object to the consideration of this measure. 

Mr, WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. I suppose early in January we shall be able to 
take up the bill. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Yes; and as soon as that time arrives I want 
to move to take the bill up. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co, 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other 
purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers 
in the first grade, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING and Mr. McLEAN asked that the bill go over, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr, President, I do not urge Senators 
to withdraw their objection, but I very earnestly request that 
Senators, if the opportunity offers, may look into the merits 
of this particular bill. I think it is meritorions.. At the 
next call of the calendar, I shall urge its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending 
June 80, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promo- 
tion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and 
for other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

FEDERAL RESERVE PENSION FUND 

The bill (S. 3657) to incorporate the Federal reserve pen- 
sion fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
bill, but I wish we could have a little more time than the five- 
minute rule permits. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] has been very considerate, and I shall not object 
to its consideration. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was, on page 5, line 24, after the word “ employer,” to 
insert the following additional proviso: 

And provided further, That no pension shall be paid ont of the 
amounts contributed or to be contributed by the Federal reserve banks, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal reserve agents at a rate 
in excess of 30 per cent of the maximum annual salary received by such 
officer or. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Connecticut to the provision on page 2 and the 
provision on page 3, which extend the operations of the bill 
to State banks or trust companies or State institutions if 
they shall ever become members of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. I would like to know the theory upon which the Federal 
Government, if my interpretation of the bill is right, intrudes 
itself into the State and says to the State institutions, “ We 
have provided a Federal board that shall determine the pen- 
sionable status of employees in your various banks and trust 
companies,” 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; they are private institutions the same as 
national banks. This is merely a voluntary proposition. They 
can come in if they so desire or remain out, 

Mr. KING. It is yoluntary in so far as joining the Federal 
reserve system is concerned, but it is involuntary so far as forc- 
ing State banks and State institutions, which may be members 
of the Federal reserve system, under the provisions and opera- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. If they become members of the Federal 
reserye system, then they give it jurisdiction. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut if this is anything more than an enabling act for 
banks which wish to establish a pension system? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is all. 

Mr. MOSES. I am glad to see the junior Senator from Utah 
so vigorous in defending State rights, because that question is 
coming up here presently in a much higher form. 

Mr. KING. I hope I shall always be a defender of local 
self-government against the new federalism which tries to 
destroy the same. But I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
again if he thinks it is wise or proper to establish a Federal 
corporation which will project itself into the States and say 
to State institutions, which may have voluntarily come into the 
Federal reserve system, We are going to impose upon you a 
pension system with respect to your employees, willy-nilly.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
kindly call our attention to those provisions of the bill which in 
his judgment so operate? As I read the bill, it provides pen- 
sions or other funds of support for the officers and employees 
of Federal reserve banks, of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
Federal reserve agents. 

Mr. KING. I was asking the Senator from Connecticut be- 
cause I have not had time to read the bill. Paragraph (e), on 
page 2, and paragraph (d), on page 3, indicated to me or at 
least, as I hastily examined them, led me to the view that the 
position which I just suggested was right. I will read them: 


(e) To provide pensions or other forms of support for officers and 
employees (and for persons who may be or who may have been de- 
pendent upon such officers or employees) of any bank or trust company 
that is or shall be a member bank of any Federal reserve bank, and 
who shall be deemed entitled to the assistance and ald of the corpora- 
tion, on such terms and conditions, however, as the corporation may 
from time to time approve and adopt. 


In paragraph (d) it is provided: 

(d) In general, to do and perform all things necessary or appropriate 
toa corporation created for the purpose of providing pensions or other 
forms of support for officers and employees of Federal reserve banks, 
Federal Reserve Board, Federal reserve agents, and member banks of 
Federal reserve banks and for persons who have been or may be depend- 
ent upon such officers or employees— 


And so forth. 
Further on it provides that the— 


corporation may establish and maintain appropriate activities, agencies, 
and institutions and may aid or make use of such activities, agencies, 
or institutions as may be now or hereafter established for like or similar 
purposes— 


And so forth. 

It is very clear to me that this is for the purpose of reaching 
State institutions which may be members of the Federal reserve 
system. I think the Senator ought to agree to strike out those 
provisions, 

Mr. McLHAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. The important provision of the bill, I will 
say to the Senator, is to authorize the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserye banks to establish pension Systems. 
I think something like 100 systems or more were exam- 
ined by the experts who were interested in the matter. 
They recommended this provision, which permits a member 
bank to come into the incorporation, if it is formed, for the 
purposes of economy, thinking possibly that it might be an 
invitation to the State banks to come into the system. 

The Senator will realize that the Federal reserve banks now 
are laboring under a great disadvantage because of the ab- 
sence of any pension system. Their good men are leaving, 
and leaving constantly, because of increased salaries offered 
them by the outside banks. It was felt that this provision 
would make the Federai reserve system more popular and tend 
to invite State banks into the system, because a good many 
of the State banks are not large enough to establish a pension 
system; that is, it was thought wise that if it could all be 
managed under one head it would be very much better and 
very much more satisfactory and inexpensive. 

If the provision referred to is going to defeat the bill and 
earry it over to-day, I would rather have those provisions 
taken out; but the bill has not passed the House, and I hope 
the Senator will let it go through as it is, because I think the 
provision is a proper one. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator that it is purely voluntary? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is just what I have suggested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are simply authorized to consider 
it and go into the system if they want to do so. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is all. There is no compulsion. It 
does not interfere in any way with the rights of the State 
banks or State supervision over State banks, but if such a 
bank comes into the system and desires to join this corporation 
and come under the provisions of this pension system, it 
can do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I understand to be the point 
which has been made by the Senator from Utah; that if these 
banks came into the system they would be obliged to become 
a part of this corporation in a way, and to accept the provisions 
that might be laid down with reference to the corporation 
under its rules and regulations. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is merely permissive. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. KING. It has been used by others, far better, perhaps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLeTcHER] has the floor. f 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of De Senator from Utah to the provision on page 6, which 
rea 


and such banks or trust companies as may be now or hereafter be 
member banks of a Federal reserve bank are hereby authorized to 
contribute to the cost of the organization and operation of the cor- ` 
poration and the establishment and maintenance of the said funds. 


Such banks are simply authorized to do it; they are not 
obliged to do it. So I think the point made by the Senator 
from Utah is answered by that provision of the bill. The 
particular banks are not compelled to become a part of this 
system. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I had noticed the 
provision of the bill referred to by the Senator from Florida 
to the effect that the member banks are authorized to con- 
tribute to the organization of the corporation. It might be in- 
ferred from that provision that any bank will be at liberty to 
join this corporation or not to join the corporation; but sub- 
division (c), in section 1, to which our attention has been 
called by the Senator from Utah, seems to be inconsistent with 
that. It is perfectly plain from the language that the board 
is authorized— 


To provide pensions or other forms of support for officers and em- 
ployees * * * of any bank or trust company that is or shall be a 
member bank of any Federal reserve bank, and who shall be deemed 
entitled to the assistance and aid of the corporation on such terms 
and conditions, however, as the corporation may from time to time 
approve and adopt. ' 


Mr. McLEAN. That is, provided always that the State 
bank desires to come in. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the bill does not say so. 
The board is authorized to provide pensions for the employees: 
of those banks. It is true that that seems rather inconsistent 
with the provisions which are found in section 4 on page 6; 
it is equivocal, to say the least. If this be entirely voluntary, 
I should have no objection to it at all, but I should certainly 
want to take the advice of the State banks which are members 
of the Federal reserve system of my State before I could give 
the measure my approval, provided it was compulsory; and 
it certainly looks that way from the provisions of subdivision c. 

The initial paragraph, paragraph (a), states that the purpose 
of the corporation is— 


(a) To provide pensions or other forms of support for officers and 
employees of the Federal reserve banks, Federal Reserve Board, and 
Federal reserve agents, who by reason of long and meritorious service 


And so forth. 

It will be observed that in the purpose of the corporation 
as indicated in paragraph (a) the employees of the member 
banks do not come in at all; and yet when we come down to 
subdivision (e) it is found that the board, in addition to pro- 
viding a system of retirement pay for employees in the Federal 
reserve banks and the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve agents, is also empowered to provide pensions for the 
employees of the other banks. These two sections are incon- 
sistent with each other, 

Mr. McLEAN. I would not say they were inconsistent, 
though the first section referred to may be a little incomplete. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 


Virginia. 
Mr. GLASS. If occurs to me that that is a pertinent in- 
quiry. What “other banks” are referred to? Such “other 


banks” as may voluntarily come into the system. 

ur WALSH of Montana. To what does the Senator now 
refer 

Mr. GLASS. I think the provision of the bill on page 6, 
where it states that these banks are authorized to do this, 
means they are authorized to do it for just such banks as 
voluntarily come into the system. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but observe that under see- 
tion subdivision (e) the power is given to provide the system, 
and under section 4 a bank is authorized to take money out of 
its assets and make contribution to the system provided by 
the corporation as set forth in subdivision (c) of section 1, 
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Mr. GLASS. I read subdivision (e) in conjunction with the 
other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So do I. 

Mr, GLASS. And not separated from the other provisions. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. It is in a measure inconsistent. 
The proposed corporation is empowered to provide the system, 
but otherwise the bank would say, We have no power to use 
our money in this way.” Section 4, which is found on page 6, 
authorizes them to use the money for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Montana has expired. The Senator from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. The provision would not compel the banks to 
use their money for that purpose; so that if they do not wish 
to be the beneficiaries of the system they need not come in. 

Mr. KING. The language does not so provide. 

Mr. GLASS. The whole purpose of the provision was to 
create a purely voluntary arrangement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to have 
this bill go over until we may have an opportunity to study it. 
I have never seen it and never heard of it. It is called up here 
in the morning hour under the five-minute rule, when there is 
no time to discuss it. I am very certain that it needs some 
study. I therefore ask the Senator from Connecticut to let the 
bill go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that I brought the bill up at the last session and I 
have tried to do my duty by it at this session. This is the 
third time I have endeavored to have it considered; but the 
Senator from Missouri has not happened to be present on the 
previous occasions. I am very desirous that action shall be 
had upon it. 

As the Senator knows, the Federal reserve system is laboring 
under a great disadvantage. The board is urging me to press 
the bill. It is approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
I think is very carefully drawn and ought to be disposed of. 
The Senator understands the condition we are in. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
„souri yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will yield, but I do not care to 
have all my time consumed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was going to suggest that 
if the State banks were eliminated, perhaps, there would be 
no objection to the measure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have another ob- 
jection to the bill, and I can not present it and get light on it 
in five minutes’ time, I presume, Here is a provision empower- 
ing the proposed corporation to provide for pensions or means 
of support not only for the employees but for persons who may 
be or have been dependent upon such officers or employees. 
This applies to the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve agents and the Federal reserve branch banks. The 
Government has an interest in the Federal reserve branch banks, 
the district banks, It has an interest in the profits which 
may be made, and I can easily see how this could be employed 
so that the moneys that are set aside for the benefit of this 
corporation by the Federal reserye banks—I do not mean the 
mere member banks, but I mean the district banks—would all 
come out of that part of the fund in which the Government 
of the United States is entitled to participate. I wish to know 
something about this bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the amendment which the 
committee offers limits the pensions to 30 per cent of the salary. 
There are about 10,000 employees, and it is estimated it will 
cost not to exceed $600,000 a year under the limitations pro- 
yided. That may give the Senator information which he de- 
sires. Such an expenditure would not seriously affect the in- 
come of these institutions, and it is believed that it would be 
an excellent investment, a paying investment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That may be, but I want time to 
consider it, 

Mr. McLEAN. It will invite willing and efficient service, 
something greatly to be desired. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield for that purpose? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Capper Edwards Gillett 
Bingham Copeland Ernst Glass 
Blease Couzens Ferris Gof 
Borah Curtis Fess Gould 
Bratton Dale Fletcher Hale 
Broussard Deneen Frazier Harris 
Bruce Dill George Harrison 
Cameron Edge Gerry Heflin 
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Howell Metcalf Sackett n 
Johnson Moses Schall adsworth 
Jones, Wash. Neel Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Kendrick Norris Shipstead Walsh, Mont. 
Keyes Oddie Simmons Warren 
King Overman Smith Watson 
Lenr ine Smoot Weller 
McKellar Pittman Steck Wheeler 
MeLean Ransdell Stephens Willis 
McMaster Reed, Mo, Stewart 

McNary Reed, Pa. Swanson 

Mayfield Robinson, Ind. Trammell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, in order to meet 
some objections which have been made, I offer an amendment, 
to add an additional section, as follows: 


No member bank shall be required to contribute to any fund, the 
ereation of which is hercin provided for, unless it shall elect to 
participate in the operation and maintenance of the said Federal 
reserve pension fund. 


Mr. McLEAN. I shall be glad to accept that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Another matter, Mr. President: 
I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator having the bill in 
charge. Certain persons designated in section 1 of the bill are 
declared to be, with their successors, a body corporate by 
the name of the Federal reserve pension fund. I am tronbled to 
know who the successors of these gentlemen shall be and how 
they shall be selected, I see in the bill no provision whatever 
looking to the filling of yacancies that may occur. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will turn 
to page 4, line 16, he will see that it provides how the trustees 
are to be elected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I find on that page the following: 


The constitution shall prescribe the qualifications of members who 
may or may not be restricted to the same persons who are trustees of 
the corporation, the number of members who shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at meetings of the corporation, the 
number of trustees by whom the business and affairs of the corporation 
shall be managed, and the qualifications, powers, tenure of office, and 
manner of selection and of fixing the compensation of the trustees, 
managers, officers, and employees of the corporation. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Beginning in line 16. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana (reading)— 


Provided, however, That the trustees of the corporation shall consist 
of not more than 26 persons, of whom 12 shall be elected, 1 each 
by the respective boards of directors of the several Federal reserve 
banks, and of whom 12 shall be elected, 1 each by the respective 
employees of the several Federal reserve banks, and of whom 1 shall 
be elected by the Federal Reserve Board, and of whom 1 shall be 
elected by the employees of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Mr. BRUCE. It does not say anything about the duration of 
their services. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. It says that the constitution shall prescribe 
the manner of selecting and of fixing the compensation of the 
‘trustees, managers, officers, and employees of the corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose probably the werds 
“tenure of office” might cover that. I ask the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce] if he agrees with that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What is the tenure of office? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Line 11, page 4: 


The constitution shall prescribe * „„ the number of trustees 
by whom the business and affairs of the corporation shall be managed, 
and the qualifications, powers, tenure of office, and manner of selection 
and of fixing the compensation of the trustees, managers, officers, and 
employees of the corporation, 7 


I think that is taken care of, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator send the 
amendment to the desk in order that it may be stated for the 
information of the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new 
paragraph: 

No member bank shall be required to contribute to any fund the 
creation of which is herein provided for unless it shall elect to par- 
ticipate in the operation and maintenance of the said Federal reserve 
pension fund, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on page 3, beginning with the 
word “except,” in line 14, I move to strike out lines 14 to-19, 


both inclusive, in the following words: 


1926 


Except that the corporation may provide pensions or other forms 
of support for its officers and employees and their dependents, under 
the same terms and conditions as are provided for officers and employees 
of Federal reserve banks and their dependents. 


This bill creates a corporation, and names, as Senators will 
perceive, in the first section, Mr. Crissinger, who is the chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board; Mr. Harding, the former 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board; and various other 
persons who are, I presume, connected with some of the Federal 
reserye banks throughout the United States. It constitutes 
them a corporation. Not satisfied, apparently, with providing 
for pensions for employees of the banks now in existence or 
those that hereafter shall be organized nnder the Federal re- 
serye system, we now go further, and provide that the members 
of this corporation shall be taken care of, and their families and 
their dependents. 

If we are so solicitous for the officials of this corporation, 
which is created for some quasi-public duty, there is no reason 
why we should not take care of the members of the Shipping 
Board and their dependents and their families, and every other 
Government organization or corporation that may now exist 
or may hereafter be created for the purpose of aiding in carry- 
ing ont some alleged or supposed purpose of the Government, 
or, perhaps, for some legitimate purpose of the Federal Govern- 
ment. While we are taking care of the employees of the banks, 
I see no reason why Mr. Crissinger and Mr. W. P. G. Harding 
and others should be taken care of. Most of these men are 
within or outside of banking circles, and they are all receiving 
very large salaries. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the members of the Federal 
ReServe Board and the governors of the banks are excluded 
from the bill. None of them, I think, come under the pro- 
visions of this bill, and it is limited to salaries of $18,000 a 
year; so it would apply only to the subordinates. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure about that. The language is— 


except that the corporation may provide pensions or other forms of 
support for its officers and employees, 


That would include Mr. Crissinger, certainly. That would 
include Mr. W. P. G. Harding, certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. If he is a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, he is excluded. Under the terms of the bill the mem- 
bers of the board do not come under it. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure about that. Then, it is incon- 
sistent, because this has no limitation— 


except that the corporation may provide pensions or other forms of 
support for its officers— 


It does not say “unless they shall be members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—” 


and employees and their dependents, under the same terms and con- 
ditions as are provided for officere and employees of Federal reserve 
banks and their dependents: 


It seems to me that too much solicitude has been exhibited 
for this board; and if we take care of them, and give them and 
their employees and their families and their dependents all of 
the benefits that are extended to employees of the Federal 
reserye banks who are to be pensioned, obviously other boards 
Federal in character or supposed to be, discharging some Fed- 
eral or governmental function, will demand that there shall be 
no discrimination, and that we give them a pension system. 

I move to strike out those lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to strike out, on page 8, lines 14 
to 19, both inclusive, beginning with the word “except.” [Put- 
ting the question.] By the sound the “noes” appear to 
have it. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum, and shall 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
Suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Din Hale McNa 
Bayard Edge Harris yield 
Bingham Edwards Harrison eans 
Blease Ernst Heftin Metcalf 
Borah Ferris Howell Moses 
Bratton ess Johnson Neely 
Broussard Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Norris 
Bruce Frazier Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Cameron George Kendrick Overman 
Caper Gerry Keyes Pine 
Copéland Gillett King Pittman 
Couzens Glass Lenroot R 

Curtis Goff McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Dale Gooding / McLean Reed, Pa. 
Deneen Gould McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
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Sackett Smoot Tyson Weller > 
Schall teck Wadsworth Wheeler 
Sheppard Stephens Walsh. Mass. Willis 

Shipstead Stewart Walsh, Mont. 

Shortridge n Warren 

Smith Trammell Watson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
85 agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 

tah. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I think the proviso on page 3 
takes care of the objection offered by the Senator from Utah, 
but I am very anxious to have this bill acted upon to-day, and 
I accept his amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and: the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3342) to remove clouds from the title of the 
Verde River irrigation and power district to its approved rights 
of way for reservoirs and canals and extend the time for con- 
struction of its project, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4177) to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in coal and to promote the general welfare dependent 
on the use of coal, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over: 

The bill (H. K 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of. settlers and 
others against the United States and between each other aris- 
ing from incomplete or faulty survey in T. 19 S., R. 26 E., Talla- 
hassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of Florida, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I expect to get some fur- 
ther information on this subject before I ask for the passage 
of the bill, but I think the bill as amended is a good bill. 
However, I am willing to have it go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3533) to provide for the better definition and 
extension of the purpose and duties of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 3255) for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington, within whose boundaries 
the revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4224) to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 23, 1925 (43 Stat. 1053), regulating postal rates, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial on 
the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vest- 
ing the right in each State to sue in its own name, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over, X 

The bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen the national 
prohibition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 
thereto, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 455) to amend the practice and procedure in 
Federal courts, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 477) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
actions was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY IN ALASKA 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 100) to authorize the Seere- 
tary of War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protec- 
tion of Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska, 
was considered as in Committee of Whole und as hereto- 
fore amended was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War is authorized to expend 
not to exceed $125,000 out of any moneys hereafter appropriated for 
such purpose for the regulation of Lowell Creek, Alaska, for the pro- 
tection of the buildings, terminal grounds, etc., of the Alaska Engi- 
neering Commission and the Alaska Road Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the United States Signal Corps, and other Federal 
property within or adjacent to the town of Seward, Alaska, from 
damage due to floods and overflows of said Lowell Creek: Provided, 
That $25,000 of the above amount shall be contributed and paid in by 
the town of Seward or other local interests to be benefited by the pro- 
posed improvement before said work is commenced. 


Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation of the 
joint resolution. It may be all right. I ask the Senator from 
Washington if he is familiar with that measure? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the joint resolution 
relates to the protection of property at Seward. I visited 
that place a couple of years ago, and I think this measure is 
very desirable. I was impressed with the possibility and like- 
lihood of Government buildings being washed away there at 
any time, and I was impressed very. strongly with the im- 
portance of some protecting work at that place, which I as- 
sume the joint resolution covers. I think its passage is really 
very desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state for the 
information of the Senate that the joint resolution at one 
time was considered by the Senate. The amendments have 
been agreed to, but the joint resolution as amended was placed 
back on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. I notice that the amendment recommended by 
the Secretary of War has been accepted, so I have no ob- 
jection to it. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


HOSPITAL AT SOLDIERS’ HOME, MARION, IND. 


The bill (S. 4027) to authorize the construction of three 
cottages and an annex to the hospital at the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. That measure was objected to at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] was interested in the matter. I have received from 
persons living in the city where this sanitarium, or home, is 
located, letters objecting to the appropriation, and several let- 
ters approving it. In view of the fact that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is absent, and in view of the dissimilar information, 
I am disposed to ask that it go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PURCHASE OF APPARATUS FOR THE SIGNAL CORPS AND OTHER 
SERVICES 


The bill (S. 1487) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
class as secret certain apparatus pertaining to the Signal 
Corps, Air Service, and Chemical Warfare Service, and em- 
power him to authorize purchases thereof and award con- 
tracts therefor without notice or advertisement, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in addition to authority heretofore granted, 
the Secretary of War be, and hereby Is, empowered in his discretion 
to class as secret any apparatus and equipment pertaining either to 
the Signal Corps, the Air Service, or the Chemical Warfare Service 
of the Army of the United States, of such nature that the interests 
of the public service would be injured by publicly divulging them, and 
may authorize purchases and award contracts for the development, 
manufacture, and procurement thereof without public advertisement 
for bids or due notice to the trade: Provided, That such purchases 
and contracts shall not be made or awarded except under circum- 
stances where it shall be impracticable to procure such articles in 
Government establishments, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be e for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF FARM LOAN ACT 


The bill (H. R. 9269) to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of 
the farm loan act was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
NINETY-THIRD DIVISION MONUMENT 


The bill (H. R. 9694) authorizing the erection of a monument 
in France to commemorate the valiant services of the ninety- 
third division of the American Expeditionary Forces was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope that at some time 
the Senate will give some consideration to this bill. It proposes 
to commemorate the brave deeds of a splendid division. It has 
been passed by the House, and deserves the attention and con- 
sideration of the Senate. I trust it may be given consideration 
and approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The bill will be passed over. 


CESSION OF LANDS TO OREGON 


The bill (S. 3099) to cede certain lands in the State of 
Oregon, including Diamond Lake, to the State of Oregon for 
fish-cultural purposes, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


BALE OF GRAZING LANDS 


The bill (S. 4043) to permit the sale of small or inaccessible 
tracts of public grazing lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EAST POTOMAC PARK TOURIST CAMP 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 108) providing that no per- 
manent building shall be erected in East Potomac Park solely 
for tourist-camp purposes pending the selection of a more suit- 
able site was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That should go over. 

Mr. CAPPER. Let me explain it. The tourist camp build- 
ing referred to in the joint resolution has been erected. There- 
fore nothing would be accomplished by the passage of the joint 
resolution, and I moye that it be indefinitely postponed, 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF PORTO RICAN ACT—BSILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4247) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 33, 
and 88 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide 
a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
as amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the 
insertion of two new sections in said act between sections 5 
and 6 and sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as 
“Sa” and “41a” of said act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9268) to amend the agricultural credits act 
of 1923 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation of the 
bill. It seems to be a very important measure. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1148) amending section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3574) to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for a purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that 40 over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LANSING, TOWA 


The bill (H. R. 10857) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Lansing was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I understand an amendment 
has been proposed to that bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
an amendment has been proposed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES A. MAYO AND OTHERS 
The bill (S. 70) for the relief of Charles A. Mayo was con- 


‘| sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 


That there be paid, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Charles A. Mayo the sum of $1,120, to T. 8. Taylor 
the sum of $90, and to Frank Hickey the sum of $90, on account 
of property lost by fire at the United States reclamation camp at 
Rimrock, Wash., May 11, 1920, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurréd in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Charles A. Mayo, T. S. Taylor, and Frank Hickey.” 


CABAZON WATER CO, 


The bill (H. R. 11488) authorizing and directing the See- 
retary of the Interior to sell certain publie lands to the 
Cabazon Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other pur- 
poses, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF FIREARMS 


The bill (H. R. 4502) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable 
and providing penalty, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope that the Senator 
who made the objection will withhold his objection for a mo- 
ment, This bill in one form or another has been pending here 
a long time. We are making an effort in New York State to 
do away with crime and have a very rigid law prohibiting the 
possession or carrying of pistols. It is very easy now to go 
across the river, however, into an adjoining State and buy 
firearms, and it is possible to buy such arms in distant cities. 
I saw a journal the other day published in a western city con- 
taining 21 advertisements of pistols. 

We ought to give consideration to this matter, as it is a 
matter which has to do with the lives and well being of our 
citizens. We can hardly consider it now, of course, but I do 
hope that before long we will give serious consideration to 
this particular measure, because of its importance to our 
people, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. ` 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, the river and harbor bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham George McLean Shortridge 
Blease Gerry McMaster Smith 
Borah Gillett McNary moot 
Bratton Glass Mayfield Steck 
Broussard Goff Means Stephens 
Bruce Gooding Metcalf Stewart 
Cameron Gould Moses Swanson 
Capper Hale Neely Trammell 
Copeland Harris Norris son 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell yarren 
bie f ones, A Mex. 1554 — N 
ones, W. ‘a. er 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Ferris Keyes ckett Willis 
Fess King Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that we may take up the 
committee amendment on page 2. I think we can dispose of 
that in a very little while. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the amendment to which I have 
offered an amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question will be 
stated. 

The Cawr CLERK. The pending amendment is that of the 
committee, page 2, after line 13, to which the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] proposes to add a proviso as follows: 

Procided, That no expenditures under this item which shall be of 
special benefit to any property owner shall be made save on such co- 
operative basis of contribution toward the cost of the improvement 
as the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem equitable. 


Mr. NORRIS. The principle object I had in offering the 
amendment was to show what I believed to be and what I 
think is conceded to be rather a discrimination against the 
Missouri River project as the bill passed the House. I think 
the amendment calls the attention of the Senate to a discrimi- 
nation which is quite apparent. If we are to depend for this 
improvement upon practically the unanimous consent of every- 
body who has property abutting the river, it means nothing, 
because one person could prevent the work being done. More- 
over, it is contrary to the general principle any way, and I 
think is conceded to be so. 

The chairman of the Committee on Commerce has called a 
meeting of the committee for to-morrow morning, at which 
this matter will be taken up. I feel, therefore, that the par- 
ticular amendment applied to the Hackensack River would be 
just as objectionable to that proposition as it would be to those 
who believe the Missouri River ought to be improved. Having 
accomplished the object which I had in view of calling atten- 
tion to this discrimination, I am willing to and do now with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am in hearty 
accord with the statement made by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] a few days ago with reference to the policy 
which seems to be followed in one section of the country and 
not in another. I think we ought to follow the same policy 
in every section of the country with reference to these various 
projects. Therefore I have called a meeting of the committee 
for to-morrow morning for the purpose of considering, among 
other things, this proposition with the idea and with the view 
that we will be able to bring in a provision repealing the pro- 
visions requiring contributions. We will thus put everybody 
on the same basis. I am inclined to think, from conversations 
I have had with different members of the committee, that the 
committee will approve such a proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gitterr in the chair). 
eer question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I un- 
derstand now the question is on the committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is, The amendment will 
be stated. 

The Cuir CLERK. On page 2, after line 13, the committee 
proposes to insert the following: 


Hackensack River, N. J., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 429, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am going to vote 
for the Hackensack River proposal just as it came from the 
committee. I shall do it with the feeling that the only way 
to carry on these public improvements is to find in the first 
place whether they ought to be made and, if so, to make them 
at the public expense. I shall so vote also because I believe 
the consensus of opinion in the Senate now is that when we 
get to the Missouri River project it will be put on the same 
basis as the Hackensack River project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed at this time to the consideration of the committee 
amendment on page 8, otherwise known as the Illinois River 
project. I will state the reason for the request. 

The matter has been discussed pretty fully for a good many 
months, extensive hearings have been had, and recently an 
effort has been made to reach an agreement upon the subject. 
There were those who were of opinion that the provision in 
the bill, the committee amendment, gave color to the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan. There are some who contend 
that it did not. After considerable discussion, which has in- 
cluded a number of Members of the House as well as Members 
of the Senate, those who are opposed to the project as well 
as those in favor of it, a sort of compromise has been reached 
in the form of an amendment which, if we are permitted at 
this time to take up that section of the bill, I shall offer, It 
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seems to me that the consideration of the bill would be pro- 
moted if we could get this matter out of the way. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of that 
item. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why will the consideration of the 
bill be promoted by proceeding out of order to consider that 
particular amendment? How does that affect the other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. WILLIS. As a matter of fact, it would not be out of 
order except for the fact that we made an agreement at an 
earlier time, in order to facilitate the very negotiation of 
which I haye spoken, that this item should be taken up last. 
I want to be perfectly frank with the Senator. The Senator 
knows that there are some of us, myself included in the num- 
ber, who were very strongly opposed to the Illinois River item 
as it was reported from the committee, and in order that there 
might be ample time for discussion this unanimous-consent 
agreement under which we are now proceeding was entered 
into. Now, it seems to me that, having reached this agreement, 
in fairness it ought to be carried through. Suppose we do not 
take up the item now, and suppose that at the last moment 
something occurs with reference to the amendment which nulli- 
fies the agreement which has been entered into. - Then those of 
us who sought to haye opportunity to discuss the matter would 
be entirely precluded because the time will haye expired. I 
have conferred with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] 
and others, and it seemed to all of us that if we could get 
this item out of the way now it would facilitate consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
one further suggestion? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Unless the understanding which has been 
reached shall be carried out by action, inasmuch as debate will 
be limited beginning on Monday, and unless it is disposed of 
before that time, some of us would feel called upon, in order 
to protect our rights, to debate the matter at length to-day and 
to-morrow, which would necessarily delay action on some of the 
other items. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There are other provisions which 
are quite as important to some of us as this one. I do not 
think they will take much time, either, and they are in order 
now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think we can get- througli with this in 
20 minutes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right; if we can get through 
with it in 20 minutes, I am willing that it shall be taken 
up now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that, so far as I am concerned, if the agreement reached shall 
be curried out, I shall merely desire to make a statement for 
the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will consume but very little time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that I haye no doubt he has in mind 
the Missouri River project. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The report from the War 
Department of the survey made in 1922, to which I referred 
this morning, probably has reached the House. I had a copy 
of the report of the Chief of Engineers put into the Recorp 
this morning so that Senators would all have it before them. 
I do not feel like taking the responsibility as chairman of 
the committee of deciding what should or should not be done 
with reference to the matter; so I have called a meeting of 
the committee for to-morrow morning. I anticipate there will 
be no trouble in disposing of that matter to-morrow, one way 
or the other. I thought, however, that would be the wise course 
to take. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. That depends entirely on how the 
matter shall be disposed of. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will be disposed of by the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We do not propose to be shut off 
from the opportunity to discuss this important item on the 
Missouri River, which affects several States, any more than 
the gentlemen who are interested in lake transportation and 
lake diversion desire to be cut off. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not intend to cut 
the Senator off. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And I do not want the Missouri 
River item to go over until to-morrow; I want it taken up. 
I do not care anything about the report of one engineer. I 
wish to dispose of it, so far as I am concerned; but if the 
pending matter can be disposed of in a few minutes’ time, I 
am not going to object. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that the Illinois River provision on 
page 8 be now taken up. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, I have not had an opportunity to under- 
stand what the proposition of the Senator from Ohio is. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, it has not been possible to confer 
with every Member of the Senate in reference to this subject. 
The Senator from Illinois has had charge of this matter. There 
has been full conference with him and with the chairman of the 
committee and with numerous other Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives, including those who are opposed 
to the Illinois project and those who are in favor of it. It is 
understood that the amendment which I am about to offer is 
agreeable to all of them, and that, if adopted here, it will be 
agreed to by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I do not know the nature of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the unanimous-consent request which I 
have made shall be granted, I shall immediately offer the 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk the amend- 
ment and ask that it may now be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. The committee proposes on page 8, after 
line 3, to strike out from line 4 to line 14, inclusive, as follows: 


Illinois River, III., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 4, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in the said docu- 
ment: Provided, Nothing in this act shall operate to change the existing 
status of diversion from Lake Michigan, or change in any way the 
terms of the permit issued to the sanitary district of Chicago March 
3. 1925, by the Secretary of War, but the Whole question of diversion 
from Lake Michigan, for sanitation, navigation, or any other purpose 
whatsoever, shall remain and be unaffected hereby as if this act had 
not been passed, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


IIlinols River, I.: Modification of existing project so as to provide 
a channel with least dimensions of 9 feet in depth and 200 feet in 
width from the mouth to Utica: Provided, That the State of Illinois 
transfers to the United States without cost all rights and titles in the 
two State-owned dams on the Illinois River; and that local interests 
furnish the United States withont cost all necessary areas for the 
economical disposal of material dredged in creating and maintaining 
the channel herein and hereby authorized: Provided further, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this project a sum not to 
exceed $3,500,000, 


The Senator from Ohio proposes to insert after the numerals 
$3,500,000 the following: 


Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing 
any diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have said all that I care 
to say. The amendment, I think, speaks for itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that 
the proviso should read “ Provided further.” 

Mr. WILLIS. My amendment should come at the end of 
line 23, though it does not make any difference which proviso 
is first. If it is to be put at the end of line 25 my amend- 
ment should read “ Provided further.” 

The substance of the amendment can be placed at either 
point. It is just as clear as it can be. It reads: 

Provided further, That nothing In this act shall be construed as 
authorizing any diversion of water from Lake Michigan, 


I think that needs no further comment, and I hope the 
amendment will be adopted, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, is it the under- 
standing of the Senator from Ohio that if this amendment 
shall be adopted it will not change the status quo; that 
whatever right there is of diversion as it now exists will con- 
tinue to exist after the amendment shall have been adopted? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, of course, I am one of those 
who believe that there is no right of diversion, but if there 
be any—that is the Senator's question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Les. 

Mr. WILLIS, If there be any right of diversion it will not 
be interfered with by the adoption of the amendment, nor is 
there any authority to divert granted by the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In other wouds, the situation with 


the amendment in the bill will remain exactly as it now is? 
Mr. WILLIS. Precisely. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. So that when we shall have passed 
this bill with the amendment proposed by the committee as 
amended by the proposal of the Senator from Ohio, whatever 
right there is of diversion now existing, if any, shall con- 
tinue unaffected by the language which the Senator proposes? 

Mr, WILLIS. It is my contention, Mr. President, that if 
this amendment shall be adopted to the committee amendment 
the situation will remain exactly as if this bill had never 
passed; that there is no right to divert authorized by this 
bill. The matter is left absolutely intact. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And no right of diversion now 
existing will be taken away by this bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is my understanding, if there be any 
such right, which I do not admit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIS. But that is not important. I understand the 
Senator’s question and have answered it. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a letter 
from the attorney general of my State calling attention to the 
fact that the State of New York has filed a complaint with 
the Supreme Court of the United States asking that the 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan be stopped. I desire 
that the letter be inserted at this point in the Recorp and with it 
a telegram which I have just received from the attorney 
general, in which he mentions the fact that the newspapers 
contain references to the proposed suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio. The telegram says that if this amendment is 
agreed to there is no objection on the part of the attorney 
general of New York State to the enactment of the legislation. 
I desire this matter to be inserted in the Recorp at this 

int. 
ohe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter and telegram are as follows: 


STATE OF New YORK, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
i Albany, December 11, 1926. 
Hon. Royat S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator: Let me call your attention to the provision for 
the improvement of the lower Illinois River contained in the pending 
‘rivers and harbors bill H. R. 11616. 

The States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York have filed complaints with the Supreme Court of the 
United States asking that the diversion of water from Lake Michigan 
by the State of INinois and the Chicago Sanitary District be stopped. 
This action is now pending before Hon. Charles E. Hughes, special 
master, appointed by the Supreme Court, and the complainants’ case 
has practically been completed. The hearing was adjourned on De- 
cember 4 until January 10. This provision in the rivers and harbors 
bill involves not merely the improvement of the Illinois River, but Chi- 
cago hopes by having this provision included to urge in the Supreme 
Court that Congress has recognized a right to divert water from 
Lake Michigan into the Ilinois River. 

There is absolutely no necessity for making provision for this im- 
provement by this Congress. It is absolutely certain that the next 
Congress, and more probably several successive Congresses, will have 
ample time to provide for any necessary improvement of the lower 
Illinois to permit of any traffic to or from Chicago through the 64-mile 
State lock section from Lockport to Utica. 

The Illinois section from Lockport to Utica requires the rebuilding 
of the lock at Lockport and the building of four additional locks. The 
report of the Chief of Engineers on March 29, 1926, Document No, 4, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, shows that the rebuilding of the 
Lockport lock is only about half complete; that the lock at Marseilles 
has been completed, with the exception of gates and operating machin- 
ery, and that no work whateyer has been done on the three other locks. 

The Board of Engineers on page 5 refers to the 125,000,000 freight 
tonnage on the Great Lakes and states the savings as at least 
$125,000,000 per year. It further states: 

Diversion at Chicago lowers the level of the Lakes and thereby 
reduces the depths in harbors and channels and the amount of freight 
that can be carried on large freighters. It has been estimated that the 
loss on this amount fs about $325,000 per year for each 1,000 cubic 
feet per second diverted.” 

Based on the present diversion this would mean an annual loss of 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 

The present old Ilinois and Michigan shallow barge canal from 
Utica to Lockport carried less than 10,000 tons in 1925, and the entire 
lower Illinois River section carried only 98,000 tons in the same year, 
Traffic on the lower Illinois River was thus far less than one-thousandth 
part of the traffic on the Great Lakes, and that between Utica and 
Lockport (in the State of Illinois) is now less than one ten-thousandth 
part of the Great Lakes traffic. 
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The State of New York, as well as the other complaining States, 
insists that the highest court in the land should be permitted to decide 
whether or no the abstraction of water from Lake Michigan by the 
State of Illinois and the Chicago Sanitary District, and the diversion 
of such water from the Great Lakes system to the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, shall be permitted to continue, and that this question 
should be decided before Congress takes any action in the matter. It 
seems to me that our position is justified, because, as I have pointed 
out, action by the present Congress is not necessary, nor is it proper, 
beeause the proposed deepening to 9 feet of the 230-mile lower section 
of the Illinois River from a present depth of 7 feet is wholly useless 
with a depth of only 6 feet up the Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Illinois and a like depth of only 6 feet down the Mississippi to St. 
Louis. 

Unless the State of Illinois completes the building of the four new 
locks and rebuilds the 41-foot lock at Lockport, hereinbefore referred 
to, and unleas the Mississippi is deepened from 6 feet to 9 feet, the 
expenditure of any money by the Government, as proposed in the pend- 
ing rivers and harbors bill, would be the grossest kind of extravagance 
and waste. a 

The passage of the rivers and harbors bill with this provision rela- 
tive to the Illinois waterway, hereinabove referred to, would seriously 
interfere with the navigation, property, and power rights of the State 
of New York. 

I therefore urgently ask you to oppose the present provision in the 
pending rivers and harbors bill for the improvement of the Ilinois 
River from its mouth to Utica, and respectfully ask that you use your 
very best efforts to have such provision stricken from the bill. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, ALBERT OTTINGER, 
Attorney Generat. 
Avgany, N. Y., December 17, 1926, 
Hon. Royat S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate. 

Newspapers state is planned to amend rivers and harbors bill by 
adding “that nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing 
any diversion whatsoever of water from Lake Michigan.” With this 
amendment, bill would not endanger New York's action against 
Chicago, 

ALBERT OTTINGER, 
Attorney General. 

Mr. DENEEN, Mr. President, as has been stated by the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris], conferences were held. 
among those who are interested in the Illinois project in the 
House and this amendment was agreed to. I submitted the 
matter to General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, and he sent 
me a letter which I desire to have read and incorporated in 
the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES S. DENEEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran SENATOR: 

1. In response to your oral request I beg to advise you as follows: 

2. The present diversion of water from Lake Michigan by the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago was authorized by the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers by a permit issued March 3, 1925, in pur- 
suance of authority conferred on them by section 10 of the river and 
harbor act of March 3, 1899. 

8. I understand that in connection with the pending river and 
harbor bill you have under consideration a proposed provision reading 
substantially as follows: 

Illinois River, III.: Modification of existing project so as to pro- 
vide a channel with least dimensions of 9 feet in depth ond 200 feet 
in width from the mouth to Utica: Provided, That the State of Ilinois 
transfers to the United States, without cost, all rights and titles in the 
two State-owned dams on the Illinois River; and that local interests 
furnish the United States, without cost, all necessary areas for the 
economical disposal of material dredged in creating and maintaining 
the channel herein and hereby authorized: Provided further, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for this project a sum not to 
exceed $3,500,000: And provided further, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed as authorizing any diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan.” 

4. In the opinion of this office the foregoing provision, if enacted, 
will in no wise affect or change the status or terms of the aforesaid 
permit to the Sanitary District of Chicago. Nor, in our judgment, 
will it be held by the courts to abridge or nullify the authority now 
vested in the Chief of Engineers and Secretary of War by section 10 
of the act of March 3, 1899. 

Very truly yours, 


DECEMBER 17, 1926. 


EDGAR JADWIN, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
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Mr. DPNEEN. Mr. President, I agree to the amendment | was desired by those of us representing the Lake States was 


which has been proposed, with the understanding set forth in 
the letter from General Jadwin which has just been read, and 
the statements made by the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] and the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs] that 
this proviso does not affect in any way the right of diversion 
from the Great Lakes to the IIlinois River. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in view of the understand- 
ing which has been reached, I desire to make for the RECORD a 
brief statement of the admitted facts. I shall speak in no 
controversial spirit whatever, but because I think a statement 
may be helpful possibly in the future if any question should 
arise as to the intent of Congress in the action it now proposes 
to take. 

Mr. President, in 1900 the Chicago Sanitary Canal was 
opened by diverting water from Lake Michigan under a per- 
mit granted by the Secretary of War. The amount of the 
water thus diverted was finally fixed at 4,167 cubic second-feet. 
Applications for a larger amount of diversion were made to 
the War Department, but were denied. The Sanitary District 
of Illinois, however, did divert a larger amount. An action 
was thereupon brought by the United States Government 
against the sanitary district to enjoin the larger diversion. 
That action was pending in the District Court for Illinois for 
many years, and was finally decided; and in January, 1925, 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided in favor of the 
Government and against the sanitary district, Thereupon, on 
application, the Secretary of War gave to the sanitary district 
a temporary permit for the abstraction of 8,500 cubic second- 
feet, which should be gradually diminished, giving Chicago, or 
the sanitary district, an opportunity to provide a different 
method of sewage disposal. So far as the Government is con- 
cerned there the matter now rests. 

The State of Wisconsin, all the Lake States joining, brought 
an action in the Supreme Court of the United States to enjoin 
the State of Illinois from any diversion. That action is now 
pending, Ex-Secretary of State Hughes has been named by the 
Supreme Court as a referee to take testimony, and he is now 
engaged in that duty. 

The State of New York, as stated by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coperanp], has brought a separate action seeking to 
accomplish the same object, In these actions there are in- 
volved very many and very important questions. Perhaps the 
primary one is the right of one State to divert water from a 
lake or river the water of which in its natural state is common 
to other States. Another question involved is that of the 
legality of the permit granted by the Secretary of War in the 
first instance, allowing a diversion of 4,167 cubic second-feet, 
and the like permit issued after the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Then the still larger question is involved as to the 
right even of Congress to permit the diversion of navigable 
waters from one watershed to another watershed, 

So far as the last question is concerned, no action by Con- 
gress upon the matter of diversion could have any bearing; 
but upon the two other questions—namely, the relative rights 
of the States and the legality of the permit issued by the Sec- 
retary of War—any action taken by Congress respecting the 
matter of diversion would have a direct bearing upon that 
question. In other words, if Congress has the right to pro- 
vide for the diversion of navigable waters from one watershed 
to another, a very different question then is presented, because 
the right of Congress with reference to navigation is superior to 
that of the States, and any rights that the States may have 
would be subordinate to the superior rights of Congress with 
regard to navigation. So those who are opposed to the Chicago 
diversion—and I may say that the reason for the opposition is 
that it is admitted that that diversion has lowered the level 
of the Great Lakes from 5 to 6 inches, causing an estimated 
annual loss of some $3,000,000 to commerce upon the Great 
Lakes—have been greatly concerned that no language should 
be incorporated in this bill in reference to the Illinois River 
project that would affect, one way or the other, that question 
of diversion. 

We have no objection to the improvement of the Minois 
River; but we have objected and we have strenuously fought 
before the Committee on Commerce against any language that 
might be incorporated in the bill that might be used by the 
friends of the diversion—in other words, the State of Illinois 
for the purpose of defeating this lawsuit. 

The Senator from Illinois and those who are joining with 
him in his efforts repeatedly stated before the committee that 
they had no desire to bring that question into this bill; that 
this was a simple question of improvement of the Illinois 
River, which might be improved without any diversion, and it 
would be competent for Congress so to provide; and all that 


that there be incorporated in this bill nothing that would 
prejudice in any way these actions in the Supreme Court. 

The Committee on Commerce, fully in sympathy with that 
view, reported the amendment which is found in the bill. May 
I say that we felt that there was very great danger that with 
the language of the House amendment in the bill there was 
an authorization of diversion. The Committee on Commerce 
reported the amendment which Senators will find in the bill; 
but on careful reading of the amendment we felt that there 
was still a very serious question as to whether diversion would 
not be authorized. So, finally, after many negotiations, we 
agreed upon the further amendment which the Senator from 
Ohio has now presented, providing that nothing in the act con- 
tained shall be deemed to authorize any diversion of the 
waters from Lake Michigan. If that amendment is agreed to, 
and the Senate amendment as thus amended shall be adopted 
and become a part of the law, it will leave the question of 
diversion of the waters of Lake Michigan exactly as it is now. 
As stated by the Senator from Missouri, neither those who are 
opposed to diversion can get any advantage out of this bill, 
nor those who are in favor of diversion can secure any adyan- 
tage. It leaves the matter, in all its legal aspects, just as if 
the bill never had passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I feel as though I should like 
to say just a few words on this proposition. 

In the first place, I confess that I have not given to this 
particular part of the bill the attention that I know it deserves, 
especially if one wanted to participate in the debate that it 
naturally would bring about, That, however, has been from 
no lack of desire on my part to become familiar with the propo- 
sition involved, but entirely on account of a lack of time to 
take it up. 

Since an agreement has been reached and the matter will 
not be discussed as fully as I anticipated, and, therefore, infor- 
mation that I supposed I would get during the discussion will 
not come to me, I feel as though I should like to say just a few 
words to explain my position on this important amendment. 

I deem it a very important amendment, a very important 
provision of the bill, I shall not, of course, interfere with the 
agreement which has been reached by those who have given 
it much more attention than I have. The effect of the agree- 
ment, as outlined both by the Senator from Ohio and by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I want to say that if it 
could be legally and rightly done, nobody would fayor more 
than I would any legislation that would bring about navigation 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. I think it would be a very 
material benefit to the entire country, and particularly to the 
great Middle West, if we could have a waterway connecting 
the Lakes and the Gulf. But, Mr. President, if that can not be 
done without doing an injustice to some one, to some State, or 
to some country—an injustice that can not be remedied or that 
we have no legal right to perpetrate—then, even though the 
country in which I am particularly interested would get vast 
benefits out of it, I would not vote to bring about such navi- 
gation. I think there is a question involved in taking the water 
out of Lake Michigan and diverting it to a different watershed 
which under the common law, which is much older than our 
country, makes the proposition very difficult, unless all the 
parties interested are agreeable to such diversion. 

However much it might benefit the country in the way of 
navigation and transportation if that could be done, if it would 
do an injustice to some of the States by taking away from 
them a legal right that they possess in their commerce and in 
their business maintainable on account of a certain level of 
the Great Lakes, then we ought not to do it, however great 
might be the benefit to somebody else. 

I think another question is involved here that is international 
in its scope. As important as are these States having harbors 
on the Great Lakes, and which are objecting because they do 
not want the water lowered in their harbors, about which great 
cities have been built up and millions of dollars’ worth of 
commerce has been brought about, Canada, with cities on the 
other side of these same Lakes, with a diversion at the Niagara 
River where quantities of water are taken out for power pur- 
poses, has rights that I think are directly connected with the 
diversion of water at Chicago; and it has always seemed to 
me that if we did that without the consent of Canada, without 
first entering into a treaty by which we will get her consent 
to do this, we have no right to do it as a matter of international 
law, however great might be the benefits to our own country. 

Every gallon of water that comes out of Lake Michigan 
means that there will be 1 gallon less going over Niagara 
Falls; and it seems to me that before we take any steps that 
might infringe upon the rights of our neighboring country 
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on the north we ought to be sure we are going to do it in 
a way that will be satisfactory to her, or that will compen- 
gate her by giving her, perhaps, a larger right to divert water 
than she has now. In other words, it seems to me that we 
ought not to divert any water from the Great Lakes to a differ- 
ent watershed without the consent not only of the States but 
of neighboring nations as well. 

These are only ideas that I have had without an examination 
of the bill itself. They are general in their scope; and I did 
not know, when we commenced the consideration of this bill, 
whether my ideas would be sufficiently explained in the course 
of the debate so as to permit me even to vote for the bill on 
its final passage. If the amendment has the effect which it 
is claimed by both sides to have, then the passage of this 
bill will in no way affect the legal rights either of the Canadian 
Government or of the States. I should like to have confirma- 
tion of that, as far as the Canadian Government is concerned, 
because so far in the discussion the rights of these several 
States only have been considered. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin if he thinks I am justified in my 
conclusion. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do; because, of course, the Canadian com- 
plaint—and I may say that they do complain that the treaty 
now existing is being violated by reason of the diversion at 
Chicago—must be against our Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 1 understand so. 

Mr. LENROOT. And when we say in this bill that we do 
not authorize any diversion by reason of it, it covers the 
matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that it does. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not want to pro- 
long this discussion, but I do not want the matter to rest just in 
this situation. 

There is a contention by the Canadian Government that water 
is being improperly diverted, There is a contention, upon the 
other hand, that under treaties already agreed upon the 
diversion is authorized. I am not going to say which is right; 
but I want it understood that that question is raised and 
urged, and there are many other considerations which we can 
not take up to-day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was necessarily called from the 
Chamber for a few moments, and I rise for information. 

One of the controverted questions presented to the Senate, 
growing out of the measure before us, related to the alleged 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes through the Illinois 
River into the Mississippi River. I understood that that was to 
be the subject of a royal battle between the able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wus] and his associates, including the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drnren], and others. I have heard that some agreement has 
been entered into that would avoid that controversy; but I 
have been informed that the agreement as entered into does 
not prevent the diversion of water from the Great Lakes, pos- 
sibly lowering the level of the water in the Great Lakes, and 
that it will merely postpone a controversy which will become 
more acute as the years go by, and which, if it is ever settled 
at all, ought to be settled now. 

I ask the Senator from Ohio just what the terms of this 
proposed agreement are, how it affects our treaty with Canada, 
and what the general effect or the particular effect will be upon 
the Great Lakes? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator was unavoidably 
absent from the Chamber when this matter was brought up or 
he would not now be asking the question, because he always 
pays the best of attention to the reading of amendments, 

The amendment which is before the Senate is in the following 
language: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing 
any diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 


That is as clear as it can be made. As I stated while the 
Senator was out, there were those who felt that the House pro- 
vision already authorized diyersion. Some claimed that it did 
not. There were those of us who felt that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senate Committee on Commerce, and to which this 
is offered as an amendment, did not authorize diversion. There 
were some who felt that it did authorize diversion. I was one 
of that number. But there has been -discussion amongst the 
friends of this provision and those opposed to it, not only here 
but in the body at the other end of the Capitol, both the friends 
and the opponents of the project, and this was agreed upon as 
stating clearly the effect of this legislation, that, so far as this 
bill is concerned, if it shall be passed in the form we now 
recommend, it shall not be construed as authorizing any diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan. Have I answered the 
Senator’s question? 
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Mr. KING, I would like to ask the Senator regarding the 
amendment which he has just offered, and which I suppose has 
the concurrence of all who are acutely interested in the con- 
troversy—— 

Mr. WILLIS. It has, 

Mr. KING. Does it not legalize any former diversions from 
Lake Michigan? 

Mr. WILLIS. It does not. It leaves that just as if the pend- 
ing river and harbor bill had never been drawn. It has no effect 
whatever. 

Mr. KING. It certainly could present the question of es- 
toppel. If Congress, legislating for the United States, is advised 
of the fact that diversions have been made in the past, and are 
now being made, which may lead to controversy with Canada, 
which may lower the lake, may result in injury to the riparian 
owners upon all of the Great Lakes, and says nothing about it, 
but passes legislation, including the amendment offered by the 
Senator, which has just been read, it seems to me that somebody 
could claim in the future that there was ground or justification 
for asserting that Congress ratified, approved, condoned, what- 
ever preyious trespasses—and I do not mean to use that in a 
harsh sense—may have been committed with reference to the 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator, upon giving the matter 
further consideration, would not hold to that yiew. From a 
study that has been rather careful for six or eight months, and 
extensive hearings, I am sure, as nearly as I can be sure of 
anything, that this amendment simply saves the situation so 
far as this legislation is concerned, and does not ratify any 
diversion that may now be taking place or that may have 
heretofore taken place. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that there can be no question of estoppel, because the Govern- 
ment has asserted its rights. The Supreme Court passed upon 
that as late as January, 1925. The later action of the War 
Department was an assertion of those rights. There is no 
possibility of any question of estoppel, and what those of us 
who are opposed to diversion desire is, first, a decision of 
the Supreme Court in the action now pending. If the Su- 
preme Court shall hold that the Federal Government itself has 
no right to divert the waters, that would be an end of it. If 
they shall hold that the States have a right to the waters, 
but that the Congress, in its right to control navigation, may 
authorize a diversion, then will come the time for Congress 
to assert itself and prevent diversion, if a majority think 
that was a proper action. 

Mr. KING. Without assenting to all the legal propositions 
stated by the Senator, it is clear that the States themselves 
which are interested, which have riparian rights upon the 
Great Lakes, could bring suit. 

Mr. LENROOT. They have brought suit. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is now pending, 

Mr. KING. To vindicate their rights and protect their 
property. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is exactly what is pending now. 

Mr. KING. I understand; but that indieates that there has 
been a diversion which is injurious to those States. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is admitted. 

Mr. KING. Why, in this legislation, should not Congress 
express itself and legislate? 

Mr. WILLIS. That brings up another very interesting 
question, The Senator understands my position. I am op- 
posed to diversion. But it did not seem that this measure 
should be delayed for the consideration of that academic ques- 
tion. When the time comes, if it shall come, when there is a 
proposal for diversion, if I chance still to be a Member of this 
body, the Senator will find me battling, as valiantly as I may 
be able to, against the idea of diversion. But I can assure 
the Senator that this amendment, in its present form, does 
not authorize any diversion at all from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I accept the view of the Senator. 
I am not particularly interested in the controversy between 
those States other than that I would not desire to have a posi- 
tion taken which might affect our relation with Canada, or 
which might be injurious to Michigan or Wisconsin, or any 
others of those States bordering on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. WILLIS. This can not possibly affect our relations with 
Canada. 

Mr. KING. My misgivings still exist, notwithstanding the 
very full statement of the Senator. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, Pennsylvania is 
very much interested in this matter of diversion. Five and 


a half inches taken from Lake Erie and the Lakes which form 
the channel to Lake Superior is of the utmost importance to the 
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State of Pennsylvania. I think the gentlemen who have been 
most active in the consideration of this amendment have worked 
out an excellent solution. But there is one question about which 
I am not quite satisfied, and I would like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio to clear it up for me if he can. 

We say in his amendment, which I hope will be adopted, 
that this does not authorize any diversion from Lake Michigan. 
Then we go ahead and make an appropriation of three and 
a half million dollars for the construction of a channel in 
the lower Illinois River, according to the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers. 

Just briefly I call attention to the last paragraph of the 
report of Chief of Engineers, appearing on page 8 of the 
committee report on this matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will not find in the committee 
report any reference to the report of the Chief of Engineers. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But it illustrates my point. 

Mr. LENROOT. We had a reason for avoiding that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Perhaps the Senator will be 
able in one sentence to clear up the doubt under which I am 
laboring, but I want it to appear in the Recorp. 

General Jadwin says in his report as it appears on page 8: 


It is understood that Congress, if it approves this recommendation, 
will thereby have authorized the department to undertake any works 
covered by the estimates in the table on page 3 of House Document No. 
4, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, which may be necessary in the 
future to provide a channel of the dimensions specified, and will have 
authorized the necessary expenditures therefor, up to a limiting total 
for new work of about $3,500,000. 


That is where the amount in this authorization comes from. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If we turn to the table on page 
8 in Document No. 4, we find that the engineers have sched- 
uled a large number of alternative designs for that channel. 
That includes everything from complete canalization, which 
means a canal operated by locks and dams, to an open channel, 
which means clear river bed, with its natural flow; and they 
have calculated that on a number of volumes of water, begin- 
ning with 1,000 cubic feet per second and running up to as 
high as 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

It is perfectly futile for Congress to say that it does not 
hereby authorize any diversion, if at the same time it author- 
izes the construction of an open channel which will require 
10,000 cubic feet per second for its operation for the purposes 
of navigation. 

I do not want to take too much time on this, but if I may 
explain parenthetically, four years ago the Senate created a 
select committee to study the question of a waterway from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. The late Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
McCormick, was the chairman of that committee. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Broussard], I believe the Senator from Indiana Mr. 
Warson], although I am not sure, and I myself were the mem- 
bers. When Senator McCormick died I succeeded him as chair- 
man. We made as careful a study as we could of the neces- 
sities, from the standpoint of navigation only, of that water- 
way down the Illinois River, but we found that it was the 
opinion of the then Chief of Engineers, and it still is of the 
present Chief of Engineers, that about 1,200 feet per second at 
Chicago was all it was necessary to divert from the standpoint 
of navigation. $ 

We are all agreed here in the Senate, or practically so, that 
there is no justification for a diversion for sewage purposes 
only. Most of us feel, I hope, that it would be a great inter- 
nal improvement to have a good waterway connecting the 
Lakes and the Gulf. It would be a great thing for the South- 
ern States and a great thing for the northern Central States. 
But we do not need more than 1,200 feet per second to do that, 
and if we take much more we make an open channel, and we 
will have such a swift current that the upstream navigation 
will be very seriously handicapped. 

I have talked longer than I meant to, but what I want to ask 
the Senator is whether it does not seem to him that with the 
language of the Senate amendment authorizing this construc- 
tion and not defining the kind of construction to be made, 
whether locks or open channel, especially when it is based on 
a statement like that from the Chief of Engineers, that any 
of these works are to be understood to be authorized, are we 
not leaving it open for the Corps of Engineers at least to put 
in an open channel requiring 10,000 cubic feet per second, and 
if we do that, how can we consistently say to Chicago that we 
have not, by our action in constructing that open channel, au- 
thorized the diversion? 

I do not want to have the action of the Senate open to that 
misunderstanding, if it can be avoided. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am very anxious that there 
be no misunderstanding on that point. It is my judgment that 
there should not be any. 

First. We have very carefully refrained from referring to 
the documents to which the Senator has referred. If by refer- 
ence we had incorporated document No. 130, or No. 4, from 
both of which the Senator has quoted, then there would be 
foundation for the opinion which he advances. 

But it will be noted in the Senate amendment as amended, 
if the amendment shall be adopted, that there is no reference 
to those documents. I do not want to get into a discussion of 
it, but I want to say in conclusion that there is very exten- 
sive testimony to the effect that the project here contemplated 
can be operated by the water which is now in the Illinois 
River system without the diversion of a quart from Lake 
Michigan. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Conceding that no reference has been made 
in the bill to the two documents referred to by the Senator, 
or to the document referred to by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, my recollection of the provision as it is found in the 
bill—and it is not in that respect qualified by the amendment 
offered by the Senator—is that it requires the improvement 
of the Illinois River and seems to contemplate that the im- 
provement shall be of such a character as to call for an open 
stream. If those who are to execute the provisions of the 
bill or are charged with the responsibility of carrying out 
those provisions, if it shall be enacted into law, are required 
to make the improvements called for in the bill upon the 
Illinois River, will not the bill then be subject to the inter- 
pretation placed upon it by the Senator from Pennsylvania; 
and may not there be that diversion of a larger amount of 
water than the Senator has in mind, notwithstanding the 
provision found in the amendment which he has offered? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the language had been adopted referring 
to Document 130, which, in turn, referred to Document No. 4, 
as I said to the Senator from Pennslyvania, I think there 
would be some basis for the Senator's fears. But that lan- 
guage is not here and those documents are not incorporated 
by reference or otherwise. It is noted that it is a modifica- 
tion of the existing project. That really is the project of 
1880, which was established long before there was any ques- 
tion of any diversion whatever. I think that the Senator 
may feel perfectly secure upon the point he has raised, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let me add a word to what 
the Senator has said. The considerations urged by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] were very carefully con- 
sidered by those of us who have been devoting a great deal 
of time to the matter. When we learned that the existing proj- 
ect, adopted in 1880, long before there was any thought of diver- 
sion of waters from Lake Michigan, provided for a 7-foot 
project, we became of the opinion that, if there was no refer- 
ence to any report of the engineer, it was perfectly competent 
for Congress to deepen or modify the project. That is what 
the Senate amendment does, merely making it 2 feet deeper, 
and that is the only effect of the Senate amendment. 

In considering this matter reference can not be had, it seems 
to me, to the report, because if Document No, 130, from which 
the Senator read, had been adopted, no money could be ex- 
pended unless the conditions named in the report had been car- 
ried out; and one of them, I am frank to say, which was very 
dangerous, was that no work on the Illinois River should be 
carried out according to the project outlined with the exist- 
ing or any subsequent diversion until the Secretary of War 
and Chief of Engineers should have received satisfactory assur- 
ances that local interests would at the same time provide an 
equal depth for through navigation of the Illinois waterway. 
As the committee amendment now stands, it merely provides 
for the deepening of the channel from the mouth to Utica. 
We can utilize it if there is never a drop of diversion from 
Lake Michigan. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am agreed 
with all that; but is there anything in the amendment which 
would restrain the Chief of Engineers, if he felt so disposed, 
from going ahead and making an open channel 9 feet in depth 
which would require for successful operation 10,000 cubie feet 
a second at Chicago? I am of one mind with the Senator in 
what he is trying to do. I am only trying to make sure that 


he has safeguarded his own case, 

Mr. LENROOT. May I say here that the Senator will 
probably find in the table giving the estimate of cost that it 
was based, first, upon 10,000 feet, and then upon 20,000 feet 
of water, and also the cost of higher diversion. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. As a matter of abundant precaution, I in- 
sisted on that which I usually do not do, that the largest 
appropriation be authorized here for $3,500,000, which at most 
would mean that the least possible diversion, if any, of water 
from Lake Michigan should be utilized. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I see by looking at the table 
that an open channel can be secured for about $3,500,000, with 
the use of 4,167 feet of water. 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the cost for 2,000 feet? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At 2,000 we could get partial 
canilization for $2,600,000, partial canalization for $5,100,000, 
and open channel for $6,050,000. The figures do not match. 
The figures of the authorization do not exactly match any 
estimate in the table. 

May I suggest this? It may be an impracticable suggestion, 
but it seems to me it would take care of the apprehension that 
some of us feel. In the Senate committee amendment, in line 
16, immediately after the word “ channel,” insert the words 
“with locks and dams.” We would thus negative any of the 
open-channel propositions which would require so much more 
water, Everybody expects to use these locks and dams, it 
is said. Why not put the words in? There are propositions, 
I understand, for taking them out so as to make an open 
channel that will need more water. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope that suggestion will not be pressed, 
because I do not believe it is necessary. I very much fear 
that the compromise we have entered into might not go 
through, and perhaps the whole matter would be thrown 
into a discussion which might very seriously delay considera- 
tion of the bill. I really do not think there is a substantial 
basis for the fears which the Senator entertains. We have 
gone over that matter pretty thoroughly. I perfectly feel 
secure upon that point. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret, of course, to interpose 
in a matter which is apparently so foreign to any interest of 
the section of the country in which I reside; but I ask the 
Senator again what restrictive language is there in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator or in the amendment offered by 
the Senate committee that would prohibit the withdrawal of 
so large an amount from the lake as indicated by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania or from making a channel of such a char- 
acter, within the appropriation of $3,500,000, as to carry a 
current which would take from the lakes a much larger 
amount of water than the Senator thinks will be withdrawn? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have tried to answer that question hereto- 
fore and I again say to the Senator that I think there is lan- 
guage in the bill which absolutely prohibits any diversion 
whatever. If, as a result of a decision by the court, that ques- 
tion shall come here, I shall be advocating the proposition. But 
it did not seem fair to bring that question into the discussion 
of the bill, We thought we had sufficiently, indeed, fully pro- 
tected the interests of those who desire to maintain lake levels 
by providing that as a result of this measure there should be 
no diversion whatever from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I make an in- 
quiry? We agreed to take up this amendment out of order 
with the understanding that it was going to take 20 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have been ready for the last 20 minutes to 
vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We are apparently about to take up 
the Canadian treaty. If we get into a discussion of that I can 
talk on it a week myself. I have some idea the American 
people have some rights to that water as well as the Canadian 
people. I am prepared to discuss it when we get to it. But 
we are asking here merely for authority to widen the channel of 
a river. The sole question of how it shall be done will be 
passed on when we come to appropriate the money. This bill 
carries no appropriation. It merely authorizes the carrying 
of an item in the next bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will do me the credit to remem- 
ber that I have not prolonged the discussion. 

Mr. KING. If we authorize the appropriation, obviously we 
expect that we will subsequently make it. If we authorize an 
appropriation for the purpose of widening a river, obviously 
the intention is that the river shall be widened to the extent 
authorized, regardless of whether it will require more water 
than is normally carried in the river. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But whether it will be widened and 
have locks and dams in it which would provide for a certain 
amount of water, or whether it will be an open channel, is a 
question still open which can be decided when the appropria- 
tion bill is before us. This is a very grave problem and in- 
yolves many questions. This is a matter which I thonght had 
been agreed upon. I know there is a good deal to be said if we 
should get into a debate on Canadian rights. I think the best 
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thing we can do is to let the court settle first what the law is 
in the case there now, and then we can settle the question of 
what we shall do. This bill does nothing but authorize the 
deepening of a channel, and then we can hereafter take care of 
the question of how we are to use that channel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio to the committee 
amendment. 4 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before we take 
up the amendments in the regular order, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment dealing with the Missouri River may 
go over until to-morrow, with the understanding that we will 
take up these other amendments to the bill, except that relat- 
ing to Cape Cod, and with the understanding that when we 
resume consideration of the river and harbor bill to-morrow we 
will begin with the Missouri River item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The next amendment is on 


page 4. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Curer CLERK. On page 4, after line 24, insert: 


Little Caillon Bayou, La., in accordance with the report submitted in 
Rivers and Harbors Committee Document No. 5, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said report. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this channel 
is now 2 feet deep, and with that depth there is some 79,000 
tons of freight that goes through a very prosperous and very 
attractive section of the country, The project here provides 
for a depth of 5 feet and 40 feet wide. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should like to hear some 
explanation by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL ]. 
The unusual character of the improvement will elicit some 
attention in the country, being the yery matter to which the 
chairman of the committee just called attention, the fact that 
this is a stream but 2 feet deep. I remember upon one occa- 
sion here a good deal of rather ridiculous discussion was had 
because of an improvement that was referred to in the engi- 
neers’ report in 1924 providing for an improvement in the 
stream which was 1.3 feet deep, and providing it for pole boats. 
This is not such an improvement, but I think it ought te be 
explained by the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I shall be glad to make a 
brief explanation. This matter has been so ably worked out by 
the engineers in charge of the work that I shall answer the 
inquiry of the Senator from Ohio by reading from their report, 
at page 5, as follows: 

Little Caillou Bayou is a tidal stream in southeastern Louisiana, 
having its source in Bayou Terrebonne, about 444 miles below Houma, 
La., and emptying in Terrebonne Bay. It is not under improvement by 
the United States, but a project was recommended in 1922 for a channel 
5 feet deep and 40 feet wide from the head of the bayou to Robinson 
Canal, a distance of about 20 miles, at an estimated cost of $85,000, 
subject to certain conditions of local cooperation, including a cash 
contribution of one-half the first cost of the work. Congress has taken 
no action on this recommendation, which was printed in the House 
document referred to in the above resolution. Local interests desire 
that the conditions of local cooperation be modified. 

The district engineer reports that this bayou is the main transpor- 
tation facility for one of the richest and most thickly populated farm- 
ing regions of the State. The present governing depth of about 2 feet, 
which has been obtained by private dredging, is not adequate for the 
needs of navigation, particularly since the mean range of tide in the 
section under consideration is but 3 to 6 inches. Even with this limited 
depth, however, a commerce of 79,000 tons was moved over the water- 
way in 1925, the principal items being sugar cane, sugar, Oysters, 
shrimp, and miscellaneous merchandise. 

Mr. President and Senators, those of us who are accustomed 
to considering deep waterways can hardly conceive how a little 
stream with only 2 feet of dependable depth and a tide of from 
8 to 6 inches can handle a great commerce like this. I was 
down at the city of Houma, La., some years ago. It is located 
on the banks of Bayou Terrebonne. I was then told by a most 
reliable man that at that time there were 1,000 boats plying 
on the Bayou Terrebonne—and a very large commerce, I 
thought to myself, “This is very remarkable; if I were a 
first-class athlete, I could take a running jump and pretty 
nearly leap across the Terrebonne by the aid of a pole.” It is 
a yery short distance from the Gulf. There is a big commerce 
there in oysters, shrimp, sugar cane, sugar, and other articles 
of that kind. The boats are not large; they are gasoline boats 
and run readily in shallow water. None of them carries very 
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much, but, Mr. President, in the aggregate they carry a large 
quantity of commerce and it is very valuable. One of the most 
important shrimp-packing establishments in America is located 
at the city of Houma. Many of the finest oysters of America 
are brought into that city on Little Caillou Bayou and Bayou 
Terrebonne, It is a most valuable commerce, and the locality 
is close to the Gulf. 

How could there be any local contribution? The people who 
ply that bayou do not live on its banks, but go up and down the 
stream from the interior points. They do not live on the 
bayou; it is near the Gulf, in the marsh region, and the people 
who use it do not live on it. 

This project is unquestionably a worthy one. It is approved 
by all of the engineers—district, division, Board of Engineers, 
and Chief. It will cost to complete it the sum of only $85,000. 
Senators, it is ridiculous, it seems to me, to question this 
appropriation for this stream, which is such an important one, 
when the amount is so very small, and the end to be gained is 
so thoroughly worthy in every way. I am sure the Senator 
from the State of Ohio, with its hundred million dollar stream 
along its southern borders and its many millions of improve- 
ments on its lake shores, with the great harbors for which I 
have been glad to vote large appropriations and have aided 
as much as I possibly could during the 28 years of my service 
in Congress—the Senator from Ohio, I say, will not have the 
heart seriously to oppose this little item for the State of 
Louisiana, when it is proven by the reports of the engineers to 
be so thoroughly worthy as it is, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, nobody in the world could 
resist such an appeal as that which has just been made by the 
Senator from Louisiana. I am perfectly willing to have a 
vote now. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Ohio very much 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not want to interfere with 
the Senator, but in my own turn I shall take the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to hear the Senator 
from Utah. I am through for the present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Utah desire to be heard upon this item? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. President, I understand that House Document No. 5, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, contained a provision that 
a part of the expense contemplated by the item now under 
consideration was to be borne by the abutting property owners 
or by local interests, 

Mr. RANSDELL. That provision was subsequently amended. 
The engineer recommended that it be withdrawn and that the 
Government pay the expense. 

Mr. KING. I know that it is recommended in the report 
from which the Senator just read; but the document, as I 
understand, calls for a contribution by local interests of 50 per 
cent of the entire cost of the project. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall have to get the report to which the 
Senator from Utah refers. My understanding is that it did 
originally call for that, but that in a subsequent document that 
was changed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had supposed that by this time 
all of the bayous, inlets, creeks, rivulets, swamps, and micro- 
scopic streams, particularly in the South, and in the Atlantic and 
New England States, had been adequately cared for. For many 
years Congress made liberal appropriations for hundreds of 
so-called waterways which would come under the classification 
of microscopic streams. But we are now advised by the bill 
which is before us that literally hundreds of other rivulets 
and springs and insignificant streams haye been discovered 
and they are to be cared for and appropriations are to be made 
in order that they may carry upon their majestic and turbulent 
bosoms a few sticks and logs and, perhaps, a few tons of sand 
and gravel. And all this is done under the guise of promoting 
commerce and developing the rivers and harbors of our country. 

The item now before the Senate relates to a little bayou in 
Louisiana, used by a few persons who have riparian rights 
upon the same. It will be claimed, of course, by the advocates 
of this bill—and they are numerous—because many States 
of the Union are linked together in the effort to secure the 
passage of this measure, that the appropriation for this bayou 
is highly important, that it is so indispensable to commerce that 
even if it is not an interstate stream—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is not an interstate stream; it is an 
intrastate stream. 

Mr. KING. Congress is not only justified but it is its im- 
perative duty to spend thousands of dollars to develop it and 
to spend annually large sums of money for all time to come. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This bayou is wholly within the State 
of Louisiana. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are many who have been 
advocating rivers and harbors bills for years who appear to 
have been wholly indifferent whether the streams were inter- 
state or intrastate or carried commerce or would ever be of 
importance to the industrial and commercial life of the peo- 
ple. I submit that an examination of the hundreds of projects 
that have been developed and are being maintained by the 
Federal Government will demonstrate that a considerable por- 
tion were useless, so far as commerce is concerned, and were 
only beneficial to the communities in which they are found 
because of the employment which it gaye either to local or 
other contractors, resulting in the expenditure of Federal 
moneys in such localities. 

The bayou which it is\ proposed shall be deepened is shown 
by the report which is before us, to carry 79,000 tons of 
freight per annum. This freight consists of the cane and 
other products of those who live upon or near the bayou. I 
repeat, the project is purely local. It is not related to inter- 
state commerce, and the work which is to be done is to serve 
a limited number of people and aid them in transporting their 
crops. The amount carried is insignificant, There are farms 
in some of the States that produce as much tonnage as is car- 
ried by this bayou. I know of mines in some of the Mountain 
States which yield forty to fifty thousand tons of ore per day, 
which are carried by railroads built by the owners of the 
mines from the place of extraction to smelters and mills some 
distance away. The Government does not aid in transporting 
the ore. The mine owners built the railroads or secured other 
means of transportation in order to treat the products of their 
mines and extract the precious metals therefrom. 

Congress has no greater obligation to aid those living upon 
these little creeks, streams, and bayous in carrying their logs 
and gravel and sand and cane than it has to aid the miners 
in hauling ores from their properties to the mills and smelters 
for treatment. 

Mr. President, in my opinion Congress has acted improvi- 
dently in dealing with so-called rivers and harbors projects. 
It is no wonder that measures which have appropriated tens 
of millions of dollars for rivers and harbors have often been 
denounced as “pork-barrel” bills. Many writers of repute 
have examined, from time to time, appropriation bills carrying 
large sums for our waterways, and haye pointed out the waste 
and improvidence of Congress in enacting such measures. 
Many newspapers of standing have denounced the “ logrolling” 
which has brought about the passage of rivers and harbors 
bills, and from time to time in the Senate and also in the other 
branch of Congress valid criticisms have been made of many 
items, and the method of dealing by Congress with rivers and 
harbors has been justly condemned. I have before me House 
documents and many reports showing appropriations made for 
rivers and harbors aggregating considerably over $1,000,000,000, 
and literally hundreds of projects upon which expenditures 
have been made—projects which were unworthy of the atten- 
tion of Congress. These reports show that little streams, in- 
conspicuous and inconsequential, and little creeks and bayous 
and hidden waterways, have received large appropriations 
aggregating tens of millions of dollars. 

Upon many of these so-called streams there have been no 
boats, nor rafts, no barges, nor agencies for conveying freight, 
and only occasionally were a few small sticks or timbers or logs 
floated thereon. Upon many others, narrow and of but 2 or 3 
feet in depth, a few little boats, owned by persons living upon 
the streams, have been used to conyey limited quantities of sand 
or gravel for short distances. And yet there are scores of 
projects of this character which have been foisted upon the 
Federal Government. 

I repeat, I had supposed that the end had come, that the list 
had been exhausted, that no further appropriations would be 
asked for these microscopic streams, and that practically all 
had been discovered and cared for in the appropriation bills 
during the past 100 years. But in the bill before us we find 
page after page of new projects, demands made for the develop- 
ment of additional rivulets and creeks and swamps and bayous, 
wholly unimportant—many of them unknown except by a few 
persons living in the immediate vicinity of the same. 

This bill, if enacted into law, will commit the Government to 
the development of scores of these new projects, at a cost of 
tens of millions of dollars for their construction and an annual 
charge for an indefinite period of millions of dollars more. I 
submit that this bill is unjust, unfair, and unworthy in its 
present form of this legislative body. It is unfair to the tax- 
payers of the United States. It is filled with benefactions and 
gifts, if not bounties and subsidies, to those persons living upon 
or near these cant streams and creeks and channels, and 
which this bill so tenderly and lovingly caresses and embraces, 
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As a matter of fact, no one knows what these projects will cost 
and no one knows what the maintenance of the same will be. 
But any person who examines many of them, I feel sure will 
reach the conclusion that they are wholly unnecessary, that 
they are not required by the country, and that their develop- 
ment and construction will result in waste and injury to the 
country. 

Let me call attention very briefly to a few of the items in 
the bill: Hackensack River, N. J.; a channel to Newport News; 
waterway from Beaufort, N. C., to Cape Fear, at a cost of 
nearly $6,000,000 and a charge of $150,000 annually for main- 
tenance; Charleston Harbor, which a committee of the Senate 
several years ago recommended should be abandoned as a navy 
yard; Ship Island Pass, Miss.; little Caillou Bayou, which we 
are now considering; Bayou Bonfouca, La, which, as I now 
recall, is a sort of a sister in littleness and unimportance to the 
bayou which we are now discussing. 

Hundreds of millions have been expended for harbors, but 
we are now to have a canal from Maine to Mexico inside the 
harbors and along the coasts. It is not sufficient to have 
harbors and for States to have an outlook upon the ocean and 
the Gulf, but hundreds of millions are to be expended in inter- 
coastal canals. 

And so in the bill before us a large sum is to be devoted to 
the intercoastal waterway in Louisiana and Texas. Galveston 
Channel is to be provided for, and millions are to be devoted 
to the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, though more than 
$100,000,000 have been expended thereon and the commerce 
borne upon these rivers is less now than it was before the 
Civil War. 

We come to the projects Mill Creek and South Slough in 
Ininois. They are highly important and will carry probably 
a stupendous tonnage of three or four thousand annually. 

The San Joaquin River and Stockton Channel of California 
are to be cared for, and the Susin Bay is to have a channel 
800 feet wide for a long distance, The Sacremento River, 
which has receiyed enormous appropriations, like a voracious 
animal, is to receive further large appropriations under the 
terms of this bill. 

The Cape Cod Canal, which was a private enterprise and of 
no utility, is to be taken over and more than $11,000,000 
devoted to the acquisition of the same. 

The State of Maine demands further appropriations, though 
it has received millions from the Federal Government, There 
is to be a channel at Parker Head and a channel at the Moosa- 
bec Reach. n 

Massachusetts, as usual, like an incorrigible boy demands 
more and still more. Some rocks are to be removed and break- 
waters are to be built, and in New York, Newtown Creek and 
Maspeth Oreek cry aloud for the golden stream from the 
Federal Treasury to increase the flow of water in these creeks. 

The huge (7) Manasquan River, an inlet in New Jersey, as 
well as the Shrewsbury River, and the Cold Spring Inlet, and 
Dennis Creek, and the waterway connecting Newtown Creek 
with the so-called Cooper River and Mantua Creek—all in New 
Jersey—streams known throughout the world because of their 
vastness (?)—they, too, must be cared for and are to receive 
their share of Federal benefactions. 

Then I observe that the great Delaware rivers, such as the 
Broadkiln River, Mispillion River, and Indian River. 

And Maryland has creeks, among them Smith Creek, Ocean 
City Harbor, Kent Island Narrows, Sinepuxent Bay, and Oak 
Creek. It is needless to say that they are so indispensably 
necessary to the country and the commerce of the world that 
they must be made Federal waterways and have expended 
for their development no insignificant sums from the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Virginia has been called the Mother of Presidents.” It may 
be said that she is the mother of creeks and rivulets and little 
streams, which need the tender nursing of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and so in this bill we have many appropriations for 
Virginia. A project for enlarging the channel in the Eastern 
Branch of the so-called Elizabeth River; then Mathews Creek 
must be provided for, also Nomini Bay and Creek, Tangier 
Sound, and Mill Creek; the entrance to Willoughby Channel 
must be constructed, and Carters Creek must be developed, as 
well as Starlings Creek. Then a channel leading from Oyster 
to the ocean is highly important and must be developed, as well 
as a channel from the mouth of the Linkhor River through the 
narrows. Then Long Creek and Lynn Haven Inlet are selected 
as worthy to be brought under the paternal control of the 
United States. Nor is Beach Creek forgotten. 

North Carolina has for many years occupied a favored posi- 
tion in rivers and harbors bills. Provision is made in this bill 
for various channels and for an intercoastal waterway, for 
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Douglas Bay, for Farr Creek and Devils Gut, and Gardner 
Creck. If it were not deemed improper, I might observe that 
perhaps there are other channels and rivulets and microscopic 
creeks that are so small as to be denominated intestinal. North 
Carolina has Runyon Creek, which is cared for as well as 
Smiths Creek and Deep Creek. 

Georgia does not lag behind other States. It must have 
channels, and Jekyl and St, Simons Islands are to be investi- 
gated in order to determine the cause of erosions from the 
islands with a view to providing a plan to prevent such erosion. 
I suppose it is not known that the islands are surrounded by 
water, and that the movement of the tides causes erosion. But 
the Federal Government must care for islands owned, doubt- 
less, by private persons, from erosion. That is highly impor- 
tant for commerce—that is the duty of Congress in the lati- 
tudinarian interpretation of the Constitution now adopted; 
indeed, it is an important function and an inescapable duty of 
the Federal Government. 

Then I observe that Tybee Island suffers from erosions, and 
the Federal Government is to adopt means to prevent the move- 
ment of the tides, or at least if it can not stop the water from 
flowing it must prevent the land from being washed away. 

Florida, the land of sunshine and citrus fruits, has been one 
of the darlings of Congress. An examination of the various 
appropriations carried in rivers and harbors bills during the 
past 25 or 30 years would seem to indicate that Florida con- 
sisted of nothing but rivers and harbors and bayous and chan- 
nels and creeks. One could scarcely believe from the reports 
submitted and the provisions in rivers and harbors bills that 
there were sufficient land in Florida to furnish embankments 
for the creeks. 

In this bill Florida again basks in the sunshine of con- 
gressional smiles. Provisions are made in the measure before 
us for new projects in Florida. More harbors are to be de- 
veloped and additional channels are to be constructed. 

Alabama is not forgotten and Texas and Arkansas are not 
deprived of the opportunity of receiving contributions from the 
generous pockets of the Federal Government. Illinois and 
Missouri and West Virginia and Michigan and New York and 
Oregon and Washington—these States and a few others need 
not be impatient. As Christmas approaches, Santa Claus will 
bring to them, through the medium of the bill before us, large 
sums of money, and they can rejoice with other States because 
of the generous treatment accorded them by this Congress, 
the Members of which are not called upon to pay the money 
which they appropriate. 

Mr. President, I recall when I was a Member of the House 
that in the discussion of a project in the rivers and harbor bill 
one of the Congressmen, when his State was named, arose and 
inguired as to the name of the creek which was to be adopted 
as a Federal project. Upon the Clerk again reading the name 
of the creek, the Congressman declared that he did not know 
that such a creek existed in his State. However, the innocence 
of the Congressman as to the waterways of his State did not 
for a moment shake the confidence of Congress in the absolute 
necessity of caring for the creek because of its importance in 
the great inland waterway system of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator referred a few moments ago 
to Newton Creek and Maspeth Creek, N. Y. Did the Senator 
happen to know that the navigation of that particular section 
of the East River is probably as great as that in almost any 
port in America? 

Mr. KING. I knew, of course, that the East River was nayi- 
gated and carried a large tonnage. I am not aware of the 
great importance of the creeks referred to by the Senator. I 
know that the claim is usually made, with respect to all streams 
for which appropriations are made, that if they have not been 
employed in commerce and are not used to carry freight, if the 
Government will care for them and adopt them and expend 
large sums of money upon them— 


It is believed that they will become important carriers of commodi- 
ties and various kinds of freight. 


Mr. President, the American people can not be charged with 
lack of imagination. One is astonished in reading the many 
reports of projects which have been adopted to learn of the 
optimism and vivid imagination of some of the good people of 
our country. - 

I have read scores of reports made by engineers, and in many 
of them the statement is made that it is anticipated” that “if 
this project is developed by the Government, it will ultimately 
be used in carrying considerable freight.” And in some of the 
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reports to which I have referred statements are made to the 
effect that the local interests promise that if the projects are 
developed they will make use of them in their business activi- 
ties. Many industrial plants have been promised and great 
enterprises envisioned in the meetings which have been held 
between persons representing contemplated projects and engi- 
neers of the Army, when local communities were attempting to 
secure Federal appropriations to develop streams and springs 
and bayous and rivulets. 

I also recall that in many of the reports, subsequently made, 
statements appeared that upon some of these streams which had 
been developed a few logs were floated, or a few tons of sand 
and gravel were carried, or that hyacinths and lilies had been 
removed, or snag boats had cut away snags and branches that 
projected into the water. 

However, the appropriations have been made, Congress annu- 
ally or semiannually appropriating millions until the stupendous 
sum of more than 51.300,000, 000 has been taken from the Treas- 
ury of the United States and expended upon our harbors and 
streams within the United States. The view seems to prevail 
that it is the duty of Congress to take over every spring and 
rivulet and creek and river and waterway, big and little, in 
every part of the United States; that the States haye no rights 
in the streams or the beds of streams and no authority to con- 
trol the streams, whether navigable or not navigable. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sackett in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIS. I wonder whether, in that conneetion, the at- 
tention of the Senator has been drawn to a famous historical 
project which, while not in this bill at all, illustrates the very 
thing the Senator is talking about, namely, that under local 
pressure projects sometimes are recommended and adopted 
which are perfectly ridiculous. 

For example, at page 618 of the Report of the Engineers for 
1924 is the following interesting description of a project: 


Existing project: This provides for the establishment of a down- 
stream channel 12 to 25 feet in width, navigable during ordinary 
summer low water for pole boats— 


9 boat which is pushed along by a man standing in the 
t— 


drawing 2 feet— 
Think of the navigation there! 


and of an upstream channel navigable for pole boats drawing 1.3 feet 
of water. 


And the money of the United States of America was appro- 
priated to carry into effect a project to develop a channel for 
pole boats in a stream 1.3 feet in depth. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I ask what stream 
the Senator is reading about? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is not in this bill at all. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is reading from the Report 
of the Engineers for 1924, as I understand. 

Mr. WILLIS. I so stated. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It certainly tells the Senator what river 
or stream he is talking about. 

Mr. WILLIS. Perhaps I did not understand the Senator's 
question. 

Mr, RANSDELL. I say, the Senator is reading from the 
Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1924? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What project was he talking about? 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not care to lug that in, but I have 
no objection. It is not in the Senator’s State. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Oh, well, I care. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will give it to the Senator. I am not 
afraid to give it to the Senator as a matter of public infor- 
mation. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right; give it. 

Mr. WILLIS. It was the Savannah River. I said it was 
not in the Senator's State; but it illustrates what the Senator 
from Utah has been talking about. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator mean the Savannah 
River in Georgia? 

Mr. WILLIS. I suppose it is in Georgia. It was at last 
accounts. It is not in the Senator’s State; it has nothing to 
do with his State; but it illustrates what the Senator from 
Utah is talking about. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Is there anything in that report to show 
whether or not there was much valuable timber to be floated 
on that river? : 
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Mr. WILLIS. Naturally, there would be a great deal of 
valuable timber floated in pole boats on a stream 1.3 feet deep. 
I imagine it would be heavy ship timber, probably. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Possibly not, my dear friend; but those 
rafts might be gathered in the wintertime and floated on the 
freshets in the spring, and it might be a very valuable com- 
merce. It might be comparable to the case of the Fox River, 
Wis., which was decided by the Supreme Court of this country 
to be a navigable stream, subject to the rules governing inter- 
state streams, when nothing but logs could be floated on it in 
the upper stretches; and I will say to the Senator that those 
logs were very valuable commerce. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit me to finish the 
reading? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Louisiana has made some 
comments upon this, so I will read it all: 


and of an upstream channel nayigable for pole boats drawing 1.3 
feet of water— 


Which, as suggested by my friend from Louisiana, may have 
carried a tremendous commerce in lumber. That is quite 
possible. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 

Mr. WILLIS. I can well imagine the spectacle of pole- 
men pushing great cargoes of lumber down a stream 1.3 feet 
deep, for which the Government of the United States appro- 
priated $33,000! It says: 


This is to be obtained by removing logs and overhanging trees, 
excavating rocks, sand, or gravel, and with excayated materials rais- 
ing the crests of ledges, constructing training walls to increase the flow 
of water through sluices. 


Can the Senator picture that? I am speaking of that merely 
because it illustrates perfectly what the Senator from Utah is 
talking about—that we have spent millions upon projects that 
are worth nothing. 

When the time comes I shall put into the Recorp a list of 
projects that have been abandoned. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to see the Senator do it. I 
have heard that story here for the last 28 years. We talk in 
generalities but we do not put them in the Recorp. I insist, 
if the Senator from Utah will pardon me one moment, that the 
rivers and harbors of this country, and the great Engineer 
Corps, and those Senators and Representatives who stand for 
this legislation, are entitled to just as much tonsideration as an 
ordinary criminal, who, when charged with a crime, is enti- 
tled to be served with a copy of the indictment, and that 
indictment states the time, place, and circumstances when the 
crime was committed. Now the Senator says that we have 
spent hundreds of millions on unworthy projects, and that he 
will put a list of them in the Recorp, I say he can not do it, 
because the statement is not correct. Let the Senator put them 
in the Recorp, and I will show that the statement is not correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I will put them in the Recorp. 
Here is the list now. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right; put them in the Recorp. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will, in my own time; not in the Senator's 
time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not want the Senator’s time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Lou- 
isiana will moderate a little the heat which he has exhibited in 
his remarks. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There was no heat on my part, sir—not 
a bit. 

Mr. KING. We are discussing a very cool subject—water. 

I want to say that Providence was very kind to the engineer 
referred to by the Senator from Ohio, otherwise he would have 
been drowned in that great and tumultous stream which flowed 
at a depth of 1 foot and 6 inches. 

Mr. WILLIS. One and three-tenths feet. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Lonisiana has 
diverted me from the list which I was reading—but I shall 
return to it in a moment—by his statements, which he says 
are absolutely devoid of heat; and, of course, I accept his 
statement. I would not, in a parliamentary or an unparlia- 
mentary way, challenge the accuracy of the statement of a 
Senator; but he affirms with a good deal of zeal and earnest- 
ness and, of course, without heat, that there is no proof and 
that there can be no proof that any of the expenditures made 
by the Government for rivers and harbors and rivulets and 
bayous and swamps have been wasted. 

I do not agree with the able Senator and share the views 
expressed by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirus]. I recall 


that soon after I came to the Senate one of the then Senators 
from Iowa, Mr. Kenyon, repeatedly called attention to the 
waste and extravagance of the Government in its rivers and 
harbors projects; and he put into the Recorp, not once but 
many times, the reports and records of scores of streams and 
rivulets and creeks and little springs and bayous, which demon- 
strated beyond peradventure of a doubt that the money appro- 
priated for their development by the Government had been 
wasted. 

I recall that the then Senator from Illinois, Mr. Sherman, 
stated that the Illinois Canal, upon which $8,000,000 had been 
expended, was carrying no freight and that it was of no 
utility whatever. I remember putting into the Rwcorp, after a 
search of the reports made by engineers, a list of projects 
upon which there was no freight carried and the list of 
streams upon which millions of dollars in the aggregate had 
been expended upon which freight was so insignificant as to be 
unworthy of mention. 

I recall that upon some streams the only boats that were 
employed were devoted to removing the weeds and lilies and 
hyacinths and bushes that grew up in the water. The streams, 
of course, were so small that vegetation soon overran them, and 
if they were not annually cleaned out their banks would have 
been imperceptible. 

Mr. President, it is not the province of Congress to deal with 
streams of this character. It is not the province of Congress to 
aid local communities and to develop the rivulets and streams 
that flow by their doors or to provide waterways to aid them 
in carrying their products to market. Of course, I do not 
mean in this statement to include great navigable rivers such as 
the Mississippi. That river is unique and stands in a class by 
itself, but I have no hesitancy in saying that Congress has been 
profligate in its expenditures upon the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers. 

Mr. President, the Federal Treasury is not a treasure house 
to which resort may be had for every project, good, bad, or 
indifferent, which may be promoted by patriotic or unwise, 
hysterical, and unpatriotic persons. Congress has no right to 
appropriate a single dollar for any purpose unless authorized 
by the Constitution of the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not have plenary powers to deal with every subject 
and with all questions. Its power is eireumseribed; it may tax 
only for legitimate governmental needs. If it taxes for any 
other purpose, its acts are illegal and consequently oppressive, 

States may, if there are no constitutional inhibitions in their 
organic acts, make appropriations for internal improvements 
and to develop streams within their borders. The power of 
the States is entirely different from the authority of Congress. 
I protest against the usurpations upon the part of the Federal 
Goyernment—usurpations which lead to paternalism and which 
if continued will result in dangerous socialistic experiments. 
It were well if Congress devoted more scrupulous attention 
to appropriation bills. It is popular and fashionable to de- 
clare that Congress may appropriate Federal moneys for any 
purpose. This, heresy is receiving support from some Demo- 
erats and, of course, has become orthodox among many Re- 
publicans, 

If Congress is not limited in making appropriations, then 
it is obvious that it is not limited in its power to tax to meet 
such appropriations, Accepting these premises, then, Congress 
may take over the functions of the States and make appropria- 
tions to meet all of the expenses of the States and of other 
political subdivisions. Congress may, in this view, embark 
upon all sorts of paternalistic schemes. It may construct dams, 
erect hydroelectric plants and sell electrical energy. It may 
erect factories and mills and plants for the purpose of con- 
suming the electric energy developed in order to produce 
shoes, clothing, and other articles needed by the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, it is time that men in publie life as well as 
the people should become better acquainted with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with its history, its origin, and the 
limitations found within it. Legislators, if they are not his- 
torians, should be familiar with history and with the philosophy 
of historical development. They should remember the causes 
which led to the destruction of nations, including democracies 
and republics, and avoid in legislation the mistakes which have 
proved so disastrous to States and nations whose melancholy 
fate is told by historians, 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wris] a moment ago referred 
to the local pressure brought to bear in behalf of rivers and 
harbors projects developed by the United States. Mr. President, 
an examination of the numerous reports submitted by Govern- 
ment engineers fully supports the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio. A few years ago I made an exhaustive examination 
of reports which had been filed in behalf of every project 
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adopted by the Government. I went back to the days of Wash- 
ington in order to ascertain what appropriations had been made 
for rivers and harbors and what projects had been adopted by 
the Federal Government and the various items for which 
appropriations had been made. I examined literally thousands 
of pages, consisting of reports by engineers of the War Depart- 
ment and Congress and hearings in the House and in the 
Senate, and became acquainted with every project upon which 
the Federal Government had expended money and the amount 
expended for the construction and development of the same, and 
also the amount expended for its maintenance. I discovered in 
many of the reports and in the hearings that local pressure had 
been powerfully exerted to compel the approval of projects. 

These reports and hearings convinced me that in some in- 
stances local pressure and political pressure had brought about 
favorable reports by engineers after adyerse reports had been 
made by them. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr, WILLIS. I wonder whether the Senator knows that 
in the very bill he is discussing there are several projects 
that haye been recommended for abandonment by the Board 
of Army Engineers, and which, under resolutions, have al- 
ready been abandoned, and which are now proposed to be 
revived and appropriated for? 

Mr. KING. I understood that they had recommended the 
abandonment of some; but what good does it do to recommend 
abandonment when Congress pays but little or any attention 
to such recommendations? 

What are these appropriations for? Some, of course, are 
for the benefit of commerce; but many of them are for the 
benefit of local points, and will not inure to the advantage 
of the country. ; 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. . 

Mr, RANSDELL, I should like tọ have the Senator kindly 
name those projects whose abandonment was recommended and 
for which we are now appropriating. I do not deny that they 
may be in this bill, but I do not happen to recall any of them, 
and I usually watch those things pretty closely. I know our 
general rule is, when the engineers recommend the abandon- 
ment of a stream that we abandon it. It is possible that we 
have overruled them in some cases. We have no such law 
governing the actions of Congress as that said to exist among 
the Medes and the Persians. We are independent and we do 
not always follow the engineers, but we usually do; and I will 
ask the Senator from Ohio if he will not kindly name the 
projects whose abandonment was recommended. 

Mr. WILLIS. When I come to discuss the matter I will do 
so. I do not like to inject that into the body of the speech of 
the Senator from Utah. ` 

Mr. RANSDELL, All right. I hope the Senator will place a 
list of them in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will name three or four, and the Senator 
will agree with me when I point them out. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not deny it. I can not keep up with 
all of them. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am quite familiar with them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, an examination of the literature 
bearing upon rivers and harbors, and by that I mean the re- 
ports and the hearings and the debates in Congress, will reveal 
the fact that many projects which had been constructed are of 
no utility and that the engineers have upon various occasions 
recommended the abandonment of the same. I feel sure that 
such recommendations have rarely been followed by Congress. 
The recommendation to abandon a project is usually followed 
by local pressure exerted upon the War Department and upon 
Congress. It is almost impossible for the United States to 
shake off a barnacle or an incubus fastened upon it, whether 
it be a bureau or an executive agency, or a ship or navy yard, 
or a munitions plant or a rivers and harbors project. 

It is difficult to effectuate any reform in a government, par- 
ticularly in a democracy. Eminent writers have contended 
that a strong and vigorous central authority can prove more 
efficient than any other form of government and can execute 
reforms impossible to secure even in a democracy, Senators 
know that naval authorities have recommended the closing of 
navy yards and naval plants and naval stations and bases. 
These recommendations haye been prompted by patriotic mo- 
tives and in the interest of economy and to obtain a more 
effective Navy. But these recommendations have been ignored, 
and we are continuing many of the activities which should be 
abandoned at the cost of millions of dollars and to the injury 
of the Navy itself. 
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Some of the reports which I have read reveal the fact that 
Army engineers, when they would visit a stream or project, 
suggested for adoption by the Government, would be met by 
boards of trade and leading citizens and Congressional Repre- 
sentatives. They would be banqueted and wined and dined, 
and every possible pressure brought to secure a favorable 
report. In some instances, where reports were adverse, appeals 
were made again and again by local interests and by public 
representatives until finally the adverse reports were set aside 
and unworthy and improper projects were then fastened upon 
the Government. 

Mr. President, I want to refer briefly to a number of the 
projects denoted “channels.” For instance, the bill before‘ us 
declares for Beach Creek and a channel from Maple, N. C., to 
the inland waterway. This is to be adopted as a govern- 
mental project. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I yield, 

Mr. WILLIS. I wonder if the Senator's attention has been 
called to the fact, particularly in the case he mentions, that 
there are three of those channels on a peninsula that is prob- 
ably about 10 miles in width. If we are to go on, we will 
either have to enlarge the peninsula or narrow the channel. 
There will not be room for it. 

Mr. KING. We will enlarge the peninsula; the Senator need 
not worry. 

Mr. WILLIS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. KING. We are going to keep up the development on 
the rivers and harbors, even if we have to make land for that 
purpose; if water is needed, Congress can provide artesian 
wells and thus develop commerce. It was said at one time 
in Congress that in one of the States water was to be provided 
for a “dry ” stream by sinking artesian wells. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if that was 
actually done, or recommended in a jocular way by an engi- 
neer in regard to the Trinity River? Was it actually ever 
undertaken? 

Mr. KING. My information is that such recommendation 
was made and was regarded as feasible. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not so understand it. The Senator 
from Texas probably knows. It was in the State of Texas, on 
the Trinity River. I will ask the Senator from Texas whether 
they actually sunk artesian wells to add to the flow of the 
Trinity River. 

Mr. KING. I think it would have been a wise thing to have 
sunk artesian wells in order to get water in some of the streams 
about which the Senator has been so solicitous, and upon which 
thousands of dollars have been expended. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, Mr. President; that recommendation 
was never followed; it was never seriously considered. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 

yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question, 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to add another illustration to 
those the Senator is so happily bringing forward. I recollect 
that during my boyhood there was a proposal to make some 
stream down South navigable, and Sunset Cox, who was in the 
House at that time, said that so far as he could see the best 
way to render it navigable was to macadamize it. 

Mr. KING. I think the same recommendation would have 
been proper with respect to many projects that were adopted. 

I recall, Mr. President, that in one appropriation bill which 
has been brought up since I have been here a considerable 
sum was appropriated to remove the hyacinths from some of 
these great (7) streams that were perhaps 9 inches to 2 feet 
in depth, and the lilies of the water rather than the lilies 
of the valley, and some of the little shrubs that grew in them, 
as well as the water cress. 

Mr. President, when I rose I intended merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a very large number of new projects were 
authorized by this bill, and I intended at a later time to discuss 
some of them. I have been led into a longer discussion than 
I had anticipated, and will now yield the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not know that I wish 
to add anything about the little stream—Little Bayou Caillou— 
of which my distinguished friend from Utah has attempted to 
make so much fun. Down in Louisiana we believe it is a very 
worthy water course, and the engineers have recommended it 
strongly, I had their report here a moment ago. 

The Senator from Utah asked about the report. I have it 
before me now. It is a modification of the original report. It 
is document No. 5, of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
modifying the original document. In the original report local 
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contribution was asked for. In this document no local contribu- 
tion is asked. It was not feasible to get it. 

I think there should be no question about approving this item. 
It is unanimously recommended by the district engineer, the 
division engineer, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, and the Chief of Engineers. 

I would like to make a river and harbor speech in reply to the 
Senator from Utah, but as he says he is going to take the 
subject up again and go into it in detail, I am going to ask 
him to give me the same details that I requested a while ago. 
If I were an ordinary criminal, I would be entitled to be told 
how much money I had stolen, from what banks I had stolen 
it, when I had stolen it, and all about it. In substance, he says, 
in regard to these appropriations for rivers and harbors, that 
we have expended hundreds of millions on absolutely unworthy 
water courses, I do not pretend to say that all of our appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors, in the hundred and forty-odd 
years since we began to function as a Republic, have been wise. 

I was told by one of the associates of that great business 
genius, Andrew Carnegie, that Mr. Carnegie on one occasion 
had some machinery which cost $6,000,000 to $8,000,000, con- 
structed for carrying on his marvelously successful manu- 
facturing operations, and before those plants began to operate 
it was found out that there was something better. A letter from 
Mr. Charles Schwab to me on that subject, written several years 
ago, said in substance: 


I built those plants in strict accordance with the instructions of 
Mr. Carnegie, and when he came to inspect them I was looking rather 
doleful, because [ had found out that a mistake had been made, that 
better work could be done with other machines, and I looked my feel- 
ings, After inspecting them carefully Mr. Carnegie said: “ Charlie, 
you carried out my instructions absolutely, What's the matter with 
you, my boy? Why are you looking so sorrowful about it?" 

I replied: “ Mr. Carnegie, we have made a mistake. We have spent 
all this money. Something has developed, sir, since this was begun, 
very recently, that would enable us to do the work intended for this 
plant a great deal cheaper and a great deal better,” 

“Why,” he said, is that so, Charlie? Tell me about it.” 

I explained it to him, went into detail, and he gave immediate in- 
structions to scrap every bit of that great new work, which had cost 
millions and had never been used, 


We may have made mistakes in improving some of our rivers 
and some of our harbors, though I notice the Senator is very 
kindly to harbors. I notice much friendliness toward harbors 
on the floor of the Senate and also among Members of the 
House. All of us know that harbors are railroad terminals 
and that rivers and canals are railroad competitors. Probably 
that explains the friendship of some Senators to harbors and 
their opposition to rivers and canals. But I will not go into 
detail as to that. 

In the past, during our one hundred and forty-odd years of 
national life, there were many little rivers and some big ones 
which performed wonderfully beneficial service as transporters 
of freight before railroads were built parallel to’ them. 

On the Red River, which runs through Lonisiana, Texas, 
and Oklahoma, a very large commerce was carried. That river 
was not navigable the year around. In the low-water season 
boats could not run on portions of it; but for a few months 
of each year they could operate, just as on the Ohio, the upper 
Mississippi, and the Missouri as far west as Fort Benton. A 
great commerce was carried on those streams in the early 
days. Modest appropriations for the improvement of their nayi- 
gation were very wise. All the moneys expended on them in 
new work of improvement and for maintenance was repaid 
a hundredfold, aye, a thousandfold, by the excellent and cheap 
transportation carried on them, which, indeed, was the only 
method of conveying freight for many years, except by wagon. 

After a while the railroads were constructed, magnificent 
highways, the most marvelous means of carrying commerce and 
passengers ever devised by the genius of man. As a result 
the rivers went into disuse, and many of the so-called rivulets 
and creeks—and I think the Senator spoke of springs also 
went into disuse; but most of the expenditures thereon were 
wisely made. If I recall, vast appropriations have been made 
for the Navy, and some of the mistakes of the Navy Depart- 
ment have been sunk in many fathoms of water. I have always 
understood there was a great difference between the legal pro- 
fession, of which I was once a humble follower, and that of 
medicine. One very important difference is that lawyers nearly 
always have their mistakes unearthed by somebody coming 
after them, whereas the doctor often buries his mistakes under 
6 feet of ground. Nobody discovers them. All the mistakes of 
the waterway engineers in the 102 years of our Republic since 
we began to improve canals, rivers, and harbors—because we 
did not begin, I will say to the Senator from Utah, until 


1824—-still stare us in the face, and, of course, there have 
been some errors. 

Mr. President and Senators, do you know what else stares 
us in the face? The Senator from Utah has been reading the 
reports of the engineers. He probably saw on page 4 of the 
last report of the Chief of Engineers for 1926 that the “grand 
total” of river and harbor appropriations since this Republic 
began was $1,378,000,000. Does anyone know how the engi- 
neers got at that sum? That “grand total” is arrived at, 
Mr. President, by taking every dollar expended on the original 
cost of waterway improvement and every dollar in maintenance 
of the various projects and adding all of those items together 
year after year, a perfect piling of Pelion on Ossa to get this 
amount, If there be need of a little proof, I will call on Gen- 
eral Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, to verify it. 

On page 5 of the report to which I refer it is shown that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, new work for rivers 
and harbors in general cost $29,250,000 and maintenance, 
$18,508,000, a total of $47,858,000. In making up the grand 
total of $1,378,000,000 not only did the statistician take into 
consideration the $29,250,000 but also the $18,598,000. I ask 
you, Mr. President and Senators, if that same kind of book- 
keeping were applied to the railroads, where would they be? 
Would we have a total railroad capital in this country at 
the present time of around $21,680,000,000 (not including 
switching and terminal companies), or would we have $100,- 
000,000,000, aye, more, probably $200,000,000,000? In making 
up the estimate of rivers and harbors there is added every 
year every dollar expended for maintenance, every dollar for 
new improvement, and not the credit of one cent is allowed for 
the marvelously beneficial results of these waterways. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has just covered the 
point I rose to make. There is no credit shown for the im- 
mense Saving in freight rates for the development of the coun- 
try, or for any of the benefits that have resulted from those 
works, without which many parts of the country which are 
now prosperous would be almost desolate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator. Let me give one 
concrete instance. Take the wonderful improvement of the 
Sault Ste. Marie River, connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. 
That great work cost about $31,300,000, of which the Dominion 
of Canada expended $5,000,000 and our country the balance. 
Those marvelous locks and dams at the Sault Ste. Marie and 
the gigantic controlling works leading up to them cost $31,300,- 
000, as I recall the figures. What was the commerce that 
passed through the Soo in 1925? Why, sir, 81,000,000 tons of 
commerce passed through those locks in 1925, not counting 
passengers. The freight on that commerce was $71,000,000. 
It was carried 800.9 miles at an actual freight charge of 87 
cents per ton and a freight rate of 1.08 mills per ton per mile. 
Let me repeat that: 81,000,000 tons of commerce; total freight 
paid, $71,000,000 ; 87 cents per ton for 800 miles, at the rate of 
1.08 mills per ton per mile. 

How does that water rate on the Great Lakes compare with 
the average of the railroad rates of the entire United States? 
It was about one-ninth as high, about one-ninth as much as it 
cost to move freight in 1925 over the railroads of the Republic. 
But, it is said, it is unfair to state that the rates on the rail- 
roads adjacent to the Lakes are the same as the general average, 
because rail rates in the intermountain region are very high, 
and so forth. In order to meet that objection let us assume 
that this water-borne freight was carried not at one-ninth of 
the average railroad rate but at just one-half of that rate. 
Say that it could have been carried on the railroads adjacent 
to the Lakes at only four and one-half times the boat rate 
instead of nine times and let us see the result. If we multiply 
$71,000,000 by 9 we have something like $640,000,000 total 
freight charge for that great commerce of 81,000,000 tons, 
instead of the $71,000,000 actually paid. 

Now, let us divide this sum by two, because it is a fact that 
the railroads adjacent to the Lakes, on account of the very great 
influence of cheap water transportation, charge much less than 
the average railroad. This gives $320,000,000 instead of $640,- 
000,000. But the people actually paid $71,000,000, so we must 
deduct that $71,000,000, which leaves us around $240,000,000 
saved in one year by that one waterway, which cost the people 
of the United States and Canada a total of $31,300,000. Yet, 
in spite of this very remarkable showing in making up the 
“ grand total” for the cost of waterways since 1824, the mainte- 
nance of the Sault Ste. Marie was added in along with the 
other items, although the American people in 1925 were saved 
ia times the total cost of all the expenditures on that great 
work, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr, RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was just going to suggest that 
while this saying was being made and this profit was accumu- 
lating there were a lot of legislative crows sitting around on 
dead limbs cawing about the expense of the improvement and 
thinking nothing about the benefits accruing from the im- 
provement. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is a very wise comment on my re- 
marks, and I thank the Senator for making it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield to the Senator from Utah in 
just a moment. I wish that all Senators might consider the 
marvelous benefits which have come from these waterway im- 
provements before criticizing them. They would find in nearly 
every instance that the improvements have paid many times 
their cost. A number of these projects repay all the expendi- 
tures on them every year in reduced freight charges. We do 
not make improvements ordinarily until they have run the 
gantlet of the Engineer Corps of the Army, as fine a body of 
men as exists in this or any other country. There are no im- 
provements made by Congress so hedged about, so carefully 
safeguarded, as those for rivers and harbors. We make large 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture—I am a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and an agriculturist 
myself—but we have means of guarding them very carefully. 

We appropriate big sums for the Commerce Department 
and take what the Secretary of Commerce says about them. 
We appropriate a great many millions for the Post Office 
Department, the Army, and the Navy, and to a great extent 
are governed by what the heads of these departments say. 
But when it comes to rivers and harbors, how do we find out 
about proposed expenditures? Not one scintilla of evidence 
can come to us until first an act of Congress is passed authoriz- 
ing the Engineer Corps to make a survey of some specified 
project. Then a preliminary examination is made, followed by 
a report. If that examination is favorable, the Chief of Engi- 
neers orders a field survey, and then it goes to the local or 
district engineer. If this officer finds it all right after a thor- 
ough examination and actual survey, he reports it to his divi- 
sion engineer. The division engineer sends it, with his com- 
ments, to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
composed of seven men, each with the rank of major or higher. 
This board, after a thorough reexamination of the evidence and 
frequently the taking of new evidence, sends it finally to the 
Chief of Engineers; and if he thinks it is all right, he sends 
it to Congress with his approval. If the chief disapproves the 
project, he usually pigeonholes the papers, though sometimes 
they are transmitted, accompanied by a strong expression of 
his views. Could anyone conceive of a better method of careful 
investigation and preparation before making an appropriation? 
Our general rule is not to make an appropriation unless it 
has the approval of at least some of these engineers, and there 
are very few exceptions to this wise practice. I yield now to 
the Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. I will wait until the Senator has concluded. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well; I am through. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course the Senator from Mis- 
souri did not want to be unparliamentary, and I am not sure 
whether I am entitled to be classed with the black crows 
who have sat upon the branches making direful predictions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was not even thinking of the 
Senator.. My observation was a mere generalization. 

Mr. KING. I presume so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And might be applied anywhere 
and to a great number of people. 

Mr. KING. Even if the Senator had directed his remarks 
exclusively to me, it would not have changed what I am about 
to observe. I might add, however, that warnings against 
unwise legislation are necessary—it would be better for our 
country if we had more warnings and counsels and adntoni- 
tions from men of vision and statesmanship. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Missouri as well as 
other Senators overestimate the advantages which have been 
derived from the stupendous appropriations which have been 
made for rivers and harbors. I concede that the Federal Goy- 
ernment has the power to make appropriations for certain 
harbors and certain inland waterways, I do deny, however, 
that the obligation rests upon the Government. Indeed, I think 
it is beyond its legal authority under the Constitution to take 
over these little streams and rivulets which are purely local in 
character and upon which no commerce of any consequence can 
ever be carried. I think we haye prostituted the power of the 
Federal Government in appropriations for rivers and harbors, 
as we have for many other activities. I am afraid that many 
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of our citizens have become so enervated by reason of the 
Federal Government assuming responsibilities which belong to 
them and to local communities and to the States that they 
are now willing and desirous of having the United States under- 
take the performance of duties which belong to them and to 
the States. Instead of local governments, we are developing a 
powerful paternalistic Goyernment. 

Under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution as 
it is being interpreted by Congress, and even by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment is exercising powers not delegated to it and is arrogating 
to itself authority which the founders of this Republic never 
dreamed that it would exercise. 

It is claimed by some that under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution we can take over all of the streams 
in the United States; and in this bill I perceive a clause, to 
which I shall refer later in the debate, which authorizes the 
officers charged with the carrying out of this measure to make 
surveys of and recommendations as to all of the streams of the 
United States, not to determine whether if any commerce may 
be borne upon those streams that commerce is being interfered 
with, but they are to examine all these streams in order to 
determine where dams may be erected, where hydroelectric 
power may be generated, and to make recommendations with 
respect to the development of electric power and its utilization. 

What does that mean? It means that the paternalistic and 
socialistic policies that are so favorably received by some who 
do not understand our form of government, or who wish to 
change it by illegal means, have permeated branches of the 
Government, and the plan now is to have the Federal Govern- 
ment construct power plants, and, of course, if necessary for 
the utilization of the power it would follow as a proper 
corollary to build the necessary plants, industrial and other- 
wise, for the utilization of the power thus developed. 

It is believed by students of our Goyernment and of the 
legislation of recent years that the Constitution of the United 
States is undergoing vital changes, not alone by amendment, 
but by interpretation and by misinterpretation of important 
provisions therein, Certain it is that the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government are being expanded, and it is entering into 
fields never contemplated by the fathers of the Republic. The 
people as well as Congress too often forget that the National 
Government possesses only enumerated powers, that its func- 
tions are limited, that it may assume to do only those things 
which the people have authorized it to do by express provisions 
of the written Constitution. 

But, I repeat, we are changing our form of government and 
are attributing to the Federal Government plenary power to 
deal with subjects and matters, too many of which are urged 
by crack-brained enthusiasts or hysterical men and women. 
Faddists and propagandists, devoted to the most visionary 
schemes, infest the Capitol and seek to drive through measures 
reyolutionary and destructive. Clubs and associations are 
organized in all parts of the country to urge legislation unwise, 
socialistic, and bureaucratic. The States are being shorn of 
their power, their sovereignty is being denied, and efforts are 
made to centralize all governmental power, local and national, 
in the Federal Government. 

The interstate commerce clause of the Constitution is used 
to expand the powers of Congress far beyond legitimate bound- 
aries and to weaken the power of the States, and in many in- 
stances to deprive them of their undoubted prerogatives, An 
extensive propaganda is being carried on, having for its object 
the assertion by Congress of absolute power and jurisdiction 
over all streams, navigable and unnavigable, in every part of 
the United States, 

Let me add in passing that if it is within the power of the 
Federal Government to provide means for every person who 
lives upon little streams to carry his products to market and 
to enable him to bring to his own home commodities which he 
requires, then Congress would have power to construct rail- 
roads, small or large, for the same purpose. And so, under the 
same reasoning, Congress would have the authority to tax the 
people and build railroads to convey ores from the mines to the 
mills, and to convey the logs and timbers by the mountain 
streams for use in the valleys below. Congress would have the 
authority in Colorado and in the intermountain States to carry 
the beets from the farms to the sugar factories and to convey 
the crops from the farms to the elevators. 

The Senator from Louisiana states when reference is made 
to the enormous expenditures made for rivers and harbors 
that proper weight has not been attached to the reductions 
alleged to have resulted in freight rates. Mr. President, I do 
not recall any extended debate over appropriations for rivers 
and harbors in which that question has not been thoroughly 
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and exhaustively discussed and every possible claim made in 
its behalf. 

I venture the assertion, however, that the earnest and able 
arguments in behalf of such appropriations, including the 
efforts to demonstrate the great benefits resulting from such 
expenditures, failed to bring conviction to many, or to estab- 
lish satisfactorily their soundness. Many of these arguments 
assume the continuity of freight rates unchanged and un- 
changeable. They do not take into account that in every indus- 
try and line of business changes have been made, improve- 
ments have been wrought, and methods have been inaugurated, 
all calculated to make for efficiency, for increased production, and 
for decreased prices. During the past 50 or 60 years, changes 
in mechanical appliances in mills and factories and plants 
have been little short. of marvelous, and these changes have 
resulted in enormously increased production and greatly re- 
duced costs of production. 

The railroads of the United States have undergone remark- 
able development in the past 30 or 40 years. As the country 
has increased in population, industry has developed, railroads 
that were once but mere streaks of rust, are now carrying 
millions and tens of millions of tons of freight annually, and 
are supplying the needs of great cities and industrial sec- 
tions of our country. Railroad rates were constantly being 
reduced prior to the war, until it was claimed—and I think 
the claim was yalid—that America had the best railroads in 
the world, the best service, and the cheapest freight and pas- 
senger rates. 

I think that impartial investigations have demonstrated that, 
speaking generally, the railroads can carry freight cheaper than 
waterways. Of course, there are some articles, articles of 
bulk and great weight, which can be cheaply carried upon our 
inland streams, But the efficiency of our railroads, the speed 
with which they cross the continent, and the very excellent 
service which they render, together with the fairly reasonable 
rates which they charge, conspire to limit the importance of 
water transportation. 

I make these statements, Mr. President, not because of any 
interest which I haye in railroads. I realize that they have 
made many mistakes, and have in past years, in many instances, 
oppressed sections of the country and dealt unfairly and un- 
justly with the people. Several years ago, as I recall, Senator 
Burton, of Ohio, made a study of the relative cost of water 
transportation and railroad transportation. My recollection is 
that his conclusion was that railroads could, generally speaking, 
carry freight cheaper than it would be carried by our rivers 
and canals. 

It is a well-known fact that some of the waterways which 
before the Civil War carried many thousands of tons of freight 
per annum now carry but a few fons. The decline in the 
amount of freight carried by many of our waterways has been 
proportionate to the increase in the appropriations for their 
development. 

It appears that the larger the appropriation the less freight 
has been hauled. The Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, as I 
have stated, were important carriers of passengers and 
freight many years ago, and their importance has diminished 
as our railroad system has been developed and its efficiency 
brought to the present high standard. 

In my opinion the prognostications which have been made 
so often in Congress during the past 25 years as to the im- 
portance of our waterways have not been fulfilled. And when 
opponents of the extravagant appropriations carried in the 
river and harbor bills have called attention to the diminish- 
ing importance of our inland waterways as carriers of freight 
and passengers, the invariable reply has been made that not- 
withstanding such failure they effected material reductions 
in railroad rates. 

Mr. President, I have referred to these statements and have 
expressed serious doubts as to the validity and merit of the 
same. It is true, as I have stated, that railroads many years 
ago were not always scrupulous in their dealings with the 
people; indeed railroad managers were too often arrogant 
and oppressive and did not recognize that they owed a duty to 
the public. But a remarkable change has occurred, not only 
upon the part of the publie but upon the part of the railroad 
owners and the railroad executives and managers. 

It is now universally recognized that railroads aré public 
carriers and are servants of the public. The interstate com- 
merce act was passed in obedience to the demands of the public. 
The wisdom of this measure has been vindicated, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has attempted to discharge 
its important duties with fidelity and with due regard to the 
rights of the public, the investors, and the owners of the 
railroads. That all of its decisions have been sound can not 
be claimed, but that its general course has been just and fair, 
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I think, must be conceded. Railroad rates if they are too 
high can be reduced, and will be reduced by this independent 
commission charged with quasi-judicial powers. 

I know that much emphasis will be laid upon a few isolated 
cases where waterways have carried freight, and parallel rail- 
roads have for one reason or another reduced their rates. These 
isolated cases do not establish any general rule; and I repeat, 
it may not be stated with absolute certainty that the water- 
ways have produced any important results, any important 
changes in the freight rates imposed by the railroads of our 
country. 

Mr. President, a word in regard to the Louisiana bayou 
project which is now before us. The Senator from Louisiana 
speaks highly of the engineers who have charge of the various 
rivers and harbors projects. Mr. President, I do not disagree 
with the Senator. I do think, however, that many of our 
Army and naval officers do not quite appreciate the value of 
the dollar and are not always practical in their utilitarian 
activities. As boys they enter West Point and Annapolis 
and their activities do not bring them into contact with the 
stern and concrete questions of life which are to be met and 
determined by those who meet the struggles in the fierce con- 
flicts in our industrial and business world. 

I do not think that any of the departments of the Government 
are efficient or economical. Congress appropriated for the 
present fiscal year over $750,000,000 for the Army and Navy. 
The personnel of the Army and Navy is not large. I think 
there are only 112,000 men in the Army and about 87,000 in the 
Navy, and yet we are asked to appropriate for the next fiscal 
year 8800, 000, 000 for the Army and the Navy. In my opinion we 
are spending entirely too much for these branches of the Gov- 
ernment. The same is true with respect to other departments 
of the Government, There is waste and extravagance in every 
branch of the public service. 

Congress will appropriate for the next fiscal year approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000, an amount so stupendous as to be incom- 
prehensible to most individuals. And the bill before us will 
require an additional appropriation, the amount of which it is 
almost impossible to determine. The item we are now con- 
sidering does not call for a large sum—$89,000, with an annual 
expenditure for maintenance of several thousand dollars. 
There is a small channel which local interests heretofore 
haye developed. They now want the Federal Government to 
take it over and to improve it. The engineers in 1922, when 
recommendations were made for improvement of this project, 
recommended that the local interests would derive great benefit 
and should therefore contribute 50 per cent of the cost of the 
development. But now the engineers come, doubtless yielding 
to the pressure which has been brought, and recommend that the 
local interests be relieved from any contribution whatever, 
though the local community signified its willingness to con- 
tribute 10 per cent “by way of cooperation.” 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator will look at the report, 
he will find that 2 feet have been dredged before this by private 
local contributions. Not only that, but the engineers report 
here that that community has contributed 10 lineal miles to 
the intracoastal canal; and they also undertake here to keep 
these streams free of water hyacinths. It is for that reason 
that the engineers have recommended that no local contribu- 
tion be asked in this case—because they have made possible 
the 2 feet now to be utilized by the Government in deepening 
the channel and have contributed this 10 miles of waterway 300 
feet wide. 

Mr, KING. I was familiar with the point the Senator has 
made, and he has anticipated what I intended to say. Mr. 
President, it is apparent that this is a local project. I know 
of valleys in the West where streams flow down from the moun- 
tains. These streams could be dredged and there could be 
maintained streams of considerable width with a constant 
depth of 2 feet or more. These streams flow through valleys 
in which there are farming interests of value and importance. 
The Government could with as much propricty adopt these 
streams as governmental projects as it can adopt this bayou as 
a river and harbor project. 

If the farmers in the valleys to which I referred should 
come here and ask Congress to take care of these mountain and 
valley streams there would be great objection made by some 
who so loudly clamor for millions for bayous and so-called 
inland streams of the United States. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that there is no authority under the 
Constitution to expend money from the Treasury of the United 
States for the improvement of scores of the rivulets and streams 
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and ereeks which have been taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment. When Congress is given the power, under the Constitu- 
tion, to regulate commerce, it does not mean that the Federal 
Government shall take over the hundreds of projects which 
have been fastened upon the Federal Government. 

It was contemplated by those who drew the Constitution that 
the power of Congress with respect to inland waterways and 
streams related only to navigable streams, and was to be 
directed rather, if not wholly, to the prevention of or interfer- 
ence with navigation upon interstate streams. But under this 
new federalism Congress is asserting the power to control the 
springs that rise in the Rocky Mountains and in the Sierra 
Nevadas and the streams flowing down from the mountains, 
There is no stream, no matter how insignificant, whether intra- 
state or interstate, that under this new-fangled doctrine the 
Federal Government does not have the power to control; and 
officials in the executive departments are proceeding to carry 
out this policy and are attacking the States, as well as indi- 
viduals, and questioning their ownership of springs and the 
waters of streams which were appropriated many years ago 
for agricultural or other beneficial purposes. 

I protest against these usurpations of the Federal Govern- 
ment and this constant infringement upon the rights of the 
States and upon the rights of individuals. 

Mr. President, I realize that opposition to this bill will prove 
futile. The scores of projects provided in the bill are locked 
together into a solid phalanx. The Senator from Ohio and 
other Senators may speak here until the session ends, but they 
can not impede the progress of the bill. They can not dislodge 
one brick from the gigantic structure which is provided in the 
bill under consideration. Though built by human hands, it is 
impregnable. The bill will soon pass and, of course, will be 
approved by the President, and the Federal Government will 
be committed to the construction of scores of new projects, 
many of which are useless, and very few of which come within 
the cognizance of the Federal Government, 

But, Mr. President, there are $400,000,000 of surplus in the 
Treasury. This is an inviting fund. Unless it is soon placed 
beyond the reach of Congress and the executive officials, it will 
be dissipated. This bill will aid in the dissipation of the fund 
and will commit the United States to millions and tens of 
millions of dollars of expenditures, a large portion of which will 
have to be met not during the next fiscal year but during a 
series of years. 

But this Congress is not to advocate economy nor to practice 
it. It is yoked to the executive department. It will not reduce 
expenses, Upon the contrary, it will appropriate $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 more than was appropriated for the present fiscal 
year. We are committed to an extravagant and hysterical 
policy. We are so obsessed with the idea of the material 
powers of this Nation, of the wealth of our country, with the 
belief in the fictitious prosperity of the people, that money 
ceases to be of value and millions are less important than thou- 
sands were a short time ago. 

So, in the language of the street, let us “on with the dance, 
let joy be unconfined”; let us eat, drink, and be merry,” and 
drain the Treasury of its surplus and tax the people to pay 
billions into the Treasury vaults to meet the improvident if not 
profligate measures which this Congress will enact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I wonder if the 
Senator from Utah or any other Senator will allow us to vote 
on the Galveston Channel item to-night? 

Mr. KING. No; not to-night. It will take some discussion. 


OBLIGATIONS OF POWERS ASSOCIATED IN WAR 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in the current number 
of the Review of Reviews for December, 1926, there appears an 
article by Mr. Maurice Léon, entitled “ Obligations of powers 
associated in war.” It is only three pages long. It is very 
interesting. Without committing myself to the conclusions 
which he reaches, I ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sackett in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[The author of the following article has been a resident of the 
United States for more than 80 years. He is a member of one of 
the leading law firms in New York City. His purpose in this article 
is to show that the United States has definite obligations to France 
fn the matter of securing payments from Germany, from which the 
French debt to us may be discharged.—The Eprror.] 

One wonders sometimes whether facts cease to be facts when 
they are largely ignored or misunderstood, Here are some—perhaps 
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the principal—essential, vital facts concerning France's war debt, 
all of which are largely ignored or misunderstood; 

(1) On April 6, 1917, when the United States entered the war 
against Germany, President Wilson cabled President Poincaré a 
message in which he used the words, “ We stand as partners.” In 
due course President Wilson defined the relationship of the United 
States to the Allies as that of an “ associate,” and this became the 
official definition of the relationship. Some people regarded it as 
almost disloyal to our cobelligerents that he had used that word 
rather than “ally.” But how many of them took the trouble to 
understand either word? Webster's prewar “Collegiate Dictionary“ 
(Merriam, 1912) defines “ally as “one united to another by treaty 
or lengue,” and “associate” as “closely joined with some other, as 
in interest, purpose, employment, or office.” Manifestly, ally“ em- 
phasizes the form of the bond, and “associate” its substance, and 
therefore, of the two, the latter expressed the stronger relationship 
so far as the whole-heartedness of our participation in the struggle was 
concerned. Indeed, we were closely joined with the Allies in interest 
and purpose. 

(2) Our Army first became a real factor on the western front in 
mid July, 1918. 

(3) Between April 6, 1917, and mid July, 1918, the whole fate 
of the war was involved in the struggle on the western front, i. e., 
on French soil. After the capture of Vimy Ridge by Allenby, in an 
attack begun April 9, 1917, the French Army was launched in an 
offensive of unprecedented magnitude, lasting nearly six weeks, in 
which, at the price of fearful losses, the Chemin des Dames Ridge 
was won along its eastern portion, the Germans losing 62,000 prisoners, 
446 guns, and 1,000 machine guns, The new front thus established 
saved the allied cause from certain defeat in March, 1018, for, had 
they started their great offensive from the positions they held in 
February, 1917, the Germans, upon launching their attack of March 
21, 1918, would have reached Amiens in two days, severing communi- 
cation between the French and British Armies, and vitally impairing 
the defense of the Channel and of Paris—winning the war then and 
there. 

On December 15, 1917, the German-Soviet armistice took place, 
and this gave the Germans preponderating power on the western 
front, where they gathered all their forces for a winning blow. 

At that time the American Army was like the unassembled parts 
of an automobile—ineffective for any practical purpose—and it was 
a certainty that it could not function as a fighting force for six 
months, while it was equally certain that the German blow would 
be delivered in about half that time, as soon as the weather rendered 
the movement possible. Allied defeat involved the alternative of 
American humiliation and the payment of a large sum to Germany 
or ‘continuance of the struggle single-handed at a far greater material 
cost. 

THE PROMISE MADE BY PRESIDENT WILSON 


(4) On January 8, 1918, President Wilson addressed the Congress 
in joint session. His address consisted of two parts: The first, a 
plea to Russia not to join hands with Germany against the western 
powers; the second, an outline of America's war aims as conceived by 
him and set forth in his 14 points. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that date bears witness to the fact that the only one of the 14 points 
which elicited from the Congress in joint session a notable expression 
of approval, indicated by the words “prolonged applause," was the 
eighth point, in which it is stated that “all of French territory should 
be freed, the invaded portions restored,” and Alsace-Lorraine re- 
turned to France. (As the President had first specified that all of 
French territory should be freed, his next statement that the in- 
vaded portions should be restored could only mean restoration in 
the generally accepted sense of reconstruction. It was so understood 
everywhere. The text, as published at the time in the French press, 
was, “les regions envahies restaurées.” (The latter word in French 
eliminates any other meaning.) 

This threefold promise was made to France by the war President 
solemnly, officially, in a message which he read personally to the 
Congress, which demonstrated its approval by “ prolonged applause” 
of that eighth point and no other of the 14 points, according to its 
own official record of proceedings, Thereupon the Government of the 
United States, at its own expense, cabled and furnished a complete 
account of these proceedings to the French press, which published 
it on January 10, 1918, with the eighth point and the demonstration 
it evoked in Congress emphasized in bold type and accompanied by 
American comments indicative of a virtual unanimity of American 
sentiment in support of the threefold promise thus made. This 
memorable publication reached virtually the entire French people, 
soldiers and civilians, men and women. Its purport was understood: 
Let France fight not only her own but. America’s battle now—America 
would fight her own and France's battle later. But first France must 
saye the day. If save the day she did, America would impose on 
Germany the terms vital to France's recovery, which were that all 
French territory should be freed, the invaded portions restored, and 
Alsace-Lorraine returned, 
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sons shed their blood without stint. They answered with their lives 
America’s appeal to save the common cause without the ald of an 
American Army a year after America had entered the war. Thanks 
above all to what France did; the great German offensive failed 
almost in sight of victory. 

Thus as to the facts; now as to their consequences, 

In view of the facts, can there be any question as to the United 
States, the “associate” of France, haying solemnly promised the 
French people to impose on Germany the payment of sums sufficient 
to effect the restoration of the invaded portions of France? 

What can be argued against the validity of the promise? Its terms 
were explicit, They were not merely uttered officially by the war 
President; they were greeted with “prolonged applause” by the 
war Congress, as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows. 


WAS THE PROMISE BINDING? 


On what theory could it be asserted that the promise, though 
undoubtedly made, was “not binding”? At that time, not only was 
the war President in full possession of his war powers, which neces- 
sarily included the formulation of any policies in furtherance of the 
war, but in this special instance, in relation to only this one of the 
14 points, Congress signified its emphatic approval of the statement 
by a demonstration noted in its own proceedings. Not until 10 
months later did the American people withhold the blanket indorse- 
ment of the entire 14 points which President Wilson asked to be 
vouchsafed to him through the return of a Democratic majority in 
both Houses of Congress—an unfortunate attempt while hostilities 
were still on fo use patriotism In the furtherance of party politics, 
in the Republican view, or vice versa in the Wilsonian view. 

But meanwhile rivers of blood—mostly French blood—had flowed 
for the common cause and had saved it from what seemed like cer- 
tain defeat. Let who will go to the French military cemeteries along 
the Somme and the Chemin des Dames, where so many thousands 
died while we prepared, and also to the tomb of the unknown 
soldier under the Are de Triomphe, the silent, eternal witness of 
all that took place, and proclaim the following: 

“The promise made to France by the President of the United States 
in an official message on January 8, 1918, which the Congress of 
the United States approved with prolonged applause, is to be under- 
stood as made in a Pickwickian sense so far as concerns the enforce- 
ment of payment by Germany of the sums necessary for the restora- 
tion of the French invaded regions.” i 

Can it be argued that the promise is “not binding“ because made 
orally and not in a written contract? Is France to be penalized for 
having taken at face value the word of America given by its President 
at the most critical hour of the war and backed by the noteworthy 
demonstration of assent it evoked from Congress the moment it was 
uttered? Was not the very form of the promise entirely suitable for 
an assurance at that time by one war associate to another? The 
situation was unprecedented since the foundation of the Republic. 
Would it have furthered the common cause if France at the time had 
not taken our word for it unless and until signed and sealed? That 
was not the way the war was being conducted, thank God! Momentous 
decisions were being made spontaneously, orally—under the inexorable 
pressure of necessity. Witness the acceptance by General Pershing of 
subordination to General Foch as commander in chief, which placed 
the supreme direction of American Armies under French leadership. 


A PROMISE THAT WAS NEVER REPUDIATED 


The promise was thus undoubtedly made, backed by overwhelming 
congressional and popular assent, whence it necessarily follows that in 
its honest fulfillment the honor of the United States has been at stake 
ever since. It was never repudiated—refusal to indorse the 14 points 
as a whole did not constitute such repudiation, nor did the reservations 
with which a majority of the United States Senate showed itself rendy 
to ratify the Versailles treaty. Indeed, how could the United States 
repudiate its own promise and expect France to fulfill hers never- 
theless ? 

FRANCE’S OBLIGATION IN THE DEBT SETTLEMENT 


It was in the conviction that the American promise could be relied 
on that the French people advanced over $7,000,000,000 in real value 
needed to restore the invaded regions, pending the receipt from Ger- 
many of the sums necessary for that purpose. The consequence of the 
delay which has attended German payments has been the present 
French financial situation, with the franc down to 3 cents and French 
national income taxed to the uttermost in the ratio of 28 per cent to 
our 11 per cent without any money being available with which to pay 
war debts, except a share of prospective German payments. 

American participation in the Dawes plan was more than simple 
altruism—it was a step in the fulfillment of a promise binding in 
honor upon the United States and which will be fulfilled if a decent 
respect for the opinion of mankind is still thought requisite. 

Repudiation of that promise would only come if Congress were to 
reject as inadequate French ratification of the war-debt settlement 
because of notice by the French Parliament that payment is expressly 
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subordinated to the receipt by France of the sums to which she is 
entitled under the Dawes plan for the restoration of the invaded 
regions, 

Should Congress thus initiate repudiation of a promise made before 
the whole world by one war associate to another under the circum- 
stances recalled above, it is not difficult to perceive what might happen 
to the promise, fulfillment of which Congress demands. 

The French promise, like our own, was made to be performed accord- 
ing to the principles of equity and good faith. A view has been 
expressed often that under the settlement only half of the debt is to 
be paid and that thereby all advances prior to the armistice are for- 
given, the inference being that all that France received for the purposes 
of the war is waiyed. The facts do not bear out any such inference, 
besides which the very law governing the advances prevented their 
being made except for war purposes; and to show a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion it is necessary to apply an arbitrarily high rate of interest without 
taking into account the real cost of the money advanced, nor what 
the Treasury received in war taxes on French purchases, nor the fact 
that France received inflated, cheap dollars and must pay in deflated, 
dear dollars. Nor is any allowance made for the fact that when the 
debt was contracfed France was able to rely on wine shipments as 
her chief single means of payment in America—a means which was 
taken away from her after the armistice. 

Surely, as between her and the United States, France would in any 
event be paying more than her just share in real weaith of the price 
of the common victory—if it be only realized that man power is 
wealth—even if forgiven the entire $3,000,000,000. France does not 
ask that, but only recognition that she is entitled to rely on repara- 
tion payments as a means necessary to enable her to pay war debts. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PANAMA CANAL ACT 
Mr. EDGE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12316) to amend the Panama Canal act and other laws appli- 
cable to the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, and agree to the same. 

WALTER E. Ener, 

T. J. WALSH, 

FRANK L. GREENE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ACQUITTAL OF DOHENY AND FALL 


Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to take 
about three minutes of the Senate’s time to read an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record of December 17, 1926, which I 
think is as fine a piece of irony as I have read in a long time, 
It is entitled: 

INNOCENCE YVINDICATED 

This is a censorious world. It has been so for a long time. “Be 
thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” 
Public opinion cruelly puts the worst possible construction on every 
action of a public man, or of a private man who is doing business with 
the Government, but there are juries to vindicate innocence, and if a 
man can not defend himself in any other way he can get himself 
indicted and 12 men who know a self-sacrificing citizen when they 
see one will acquit him. 

If the practice of lending money to dear old friends who are in a 
position to promote one’s business were to be condemned as corruption 
the results would be deplorable. Philanthropy would become danger- 
ous, Selfishness would be sanctified. The effort to help a friend, who 
has the disposal of public lands, out of a financial hole would be 
penalized, and the noblest impulses of the human heart would have 
to be repressed as a matter of self-protection. 

It is refreshing to know that we have patriots who will strain every 
nerve to save their own, their native land, from the fell purposes 
of a foreign power which participates in a peace conference and 
accepts a limitation on its naval ambitions, merely to appear pacific 
and hoodwink the unsuspecting American people. But there are naval 
officers who recognize the hand of treachery surreptitiously seeking 
the pocket of lethal weapons, and there are business men patriotic 
enough to respond to the appeals of these sagacious officers and willing 
to undertake the creation of vast oil reserves at naval stations, so that 
the United States may be in a position to defend itself. Incidentally, 
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of course, and to facilitate their patriotic services, extensive oil reserya- 
tions would be leased to them, and that seems a very small return 
to make for the courage that is willing to put up millions for the sake 
of providing the Pacific Fleet with abundant fuel. If men were 
punished for such acts of self-sacrifice, which an oppressive Govern- 
ment demanded, what would be our position when the next war scare 
came along? We should be at the mercy of Persia, or Irak, or the 
Hedjaz. We could not expect men to be patriotic if they went to 
prison for it, but if a jury expresses its appreciation of their public 
spirit we may expect high-minded and far-seeing men in the future 
to serve their country, incidentally receiving contracts or leases or 
other substantial acknowledgments. 

It is curious how this suspicion of the motives of good men like 
Fall and Doheny has swept over party lines and been shared in by 
both Republicans and Democrats, It is curious, too, that in civil 
suits very closely connected with recently tried criminal prosecutions 
there was so much evidence accepted by judges that cast suspicion 
upon persons whose only fault was their simple-minded love of their 
country and desire to save the oil underlying its naval reservations, 
which was in danger of being stolen by people who bored wells just 
outside of the reservations. : 

We can not but deplore the aspersion of the motives of officials 
and the action of sagacious business men who sought only to prevent 
the leakage of naval oll and the supply of the Pacific Fleet with 
motive power in the event of war, but we may at least give thanks 
that in the District of Columbia we can so easily pick up 12 good 
men and true who recognize patriotic services when they see them 
and who will set patriots on pedestais Instead of loading them with 
chains. It is safe for a public official to take care of his friends, and 
it is safe for a private citizen to make loans to his needy friends in 
office. 

The action of a man about to retire from a Cabinet office in ship- 
ping all the furnishings of his office to his home has, we belleve, 
formed no part of any legal proceedings, but the practice of thus pro- 
viding himself with souvenirs of his useful public life can hardly be 
open to question now that 12 worthy citizens have expressed their 
opinions on more important actions of his. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, speaking of the jury to which 
the Senator from Missouri has just referred, I want the Recorp 
to show a statement appearing in the Washington Post this 
morning. I want to preserve this in the records of this Govern- 
ment. 

Describing the jury, and what it did the night it was out on 
the Fall and Doheny case, the paper says: 


Dice and card games, argument and song—this was the program of 
the Fall-Doheny jury during its last night. There also was some pro- 
fanity, and this came from among the 10 men who were in favor of an 
acquittal. * One of the jurors swore that he would give the 
others no peace until a verdict had been reached, and he remained 
awake all night playing the phonograph and employing other tactics 
to keep his colleagues from sleeping, 


I just wanted the Senate and the country to know what sort 
of jury sat in this case, and what they did, shooting dice and 
playing cards, cursing and swearing, when they were trying a 
ease of such magnitude affecting the welfare of all the people of 
the United States. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
December 18, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 17, 1926 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

Carl T. Schuneman, of St. Paul, Minn., to be Assistant See- 

retary of the Treasury, to fill an existing vacancy. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Lieut. Commander Harold T. Smith to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 27th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Mark L. Hersey, jr., to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 2d day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. William M. Fechteler to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of July, 1926. 
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Lieut. Charles A. Baker to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 28th day of August, 1926. 

Lieut. Byron S. Dague to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Kenneth C. Caldwell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1926. 

Ensign Peter W. Haas, jr., to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926. 

The following-named passed assistant dental surgeons to be 
dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
‘mander, from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Eugene LeR. Walter. 

Andrew L. Burleigh. 

Eric G. Hoylman. 

Joseph A. Kelly. 

The following named passed assistant dental surgeons to be 
dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the Ist day of July, 1926: 

Walter Rehrauer. 

Harry L. Kalen. 

Philip H. MacInnis. : 

Pay Inspector William L. F. Simonpietri to be a pay director 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 5th day of 
June, 1924. 


Archibald N. Offley, January 8, 1925. 

Richard L. Conolly, January 22, 1925. 

William A. Corn, January 30, 1925. | 

Thomas L. Nash, February 1, 1925. | 

Edwin T. Short, February 16, 1925. 

John B. W. Waller, February 19, 1925. 

Thomas J. Doyle, jr., February 23, 1925. 

Alexander R Early, March 13, 1925. 

Vincent A. Clarke, jr., March 21, 1925. 

Kemp C. Christian, March 26, 1925. 

Benjamin F. Perry, June 7, 1925. 

Richard W. Bates, June 24, 1925. 

James M. Shoemaker, June 27, 1925. 

Gerard H. Wood, July 4, 1925. 

Melville C. Partello, July 17, 1925. 

Robert O. Glover, July 18, 1925. 

Archie E. Glann, August 26, 1925. 

Edward E. Hazlett, jr., September 16, 1925. 

John C. Lusk, September 29, 1925. 

George P. Lamont, October 4, 1925. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenants in the 
Navy, from the dates stated opposite their names, to correct the 
dates from which they take rank as previously nominated and’ 
confirmed : 


Assistant Paymaster William S. Cooper to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 31st day of December, 1924. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed as- 
sistant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Christian P. Schwarz. 

John N. Silke. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 23d day of September, 1926: 

Russell S. Hitchcock. Arthur C. Miles. 

Sidney E. Dudley. Grover C. Klein. 

Frederick E. Haeberle. Edmund E. Brady, jr. 

Andrew I. McKee. Henry R. Oster. 

Theodore L. Schumacher. Douglas W. Coe. 

Norborne L. Rawlings. Homer N. Wallin. 

Joseph W. Fowler. William J. Malone. 

Lawrence B. Richardson. Ralph S. McDowell. 

John D. Crecea. William C. Wade. 

The following- named assistant civil engineers to be civil en- 
gineers in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the ist day of July, 1926: 

Fritz C. Nyland. 

Lewis N. Moeller. 

Andrew G. Bisset. 

Ira P. Griffen. 

Gunner Michael J. Jones to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the Tth day of July, 1926. 

Gunner William M. Coles to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of August, 1926. 

Machinist John R. Rayhart to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the th day of 
August, 1926. 

Pay Clerk Joseph L. Formans to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the Sth day of 
August, 1926. 

Pay Clerk Charles A. Young to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 26th day of 
September, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be lieutenant 
commanders in the Navy, from the dates stated opposite their 
names, to correct the dates from which they take rank as 
previously nominated and confirmed: 

Alfred P. H. Tawresey, June 5, 1924. 

John H. Buchanan, July 1, 1924. 

Herman A. Spanagel, July 9, 1924. 

Joseph R. Redman, July 21, 1924. 

Theodore D. Westfall, August 30, 1924. 

Theodore D. Ruddock, jr., September 12, 1924. 

William K. Harrill, October 17, 1924. 

Alfred H. Balsley, November 4, 1924. 

William E. Malloy, November 16, 1924. 

Greene W. Dugger, jr., November 27, 1924. 

John M. Creighton, December 2, 1924. 

Charles D. Swain, December 16, 1924. 

Edmund W. Burrough, December 17, 1924. 

Albert H. Rooks, December 18, 1924. 

Byron B. Ralston, December 23, 1924, 

Thomas N. Vinson, January 1, 1925. 

Herbert J. Ray, January 4, 1925. 

John G. Moyer, January 5, 1925. 


Carl H. Cotter. 
Theron A. Hartung. 
Herbert S. Bear. 


Marshall A. Anderson, June 7, 1925. 
Elmer S. Stoker, June 7, 1925. 

John B. Lyon, June 10, 1925. 

Campbell Cleave, June 11, 1925. 
William E. Miller, June 16, 1925. 
Charles M. Abson, June 16. 1925, 
James H. Doyle, June 17, 1925. 

Harry E. Padley, June 24, 1925. 

Neill D. Brantly, June 24. 1925. 
Charles D. Murphey, June 27, 1925. 
Elmer F. Helmkamp, July 1, 1925. 
William P. Hepburn, July 4, 1925. 

Jim T. Acree, July 17, 1925. 

Charles L. Surram, July 18, 1925. 
George B. Cunningham, August 1, 1925. 
Solomon S. Isquith, August 8, 1925. 
Edwin C. Bain, August 11, 1925. 
Norman S. Ives, August 16, 1925. 
Bailey Connelly, August 25, 1925. 
Edward H. Doolin, August 25, 1925, 
William Hibbs, August 26, 1925. 
Marvin H. Grove, September 4, 1925. 
Gyle D. Conrad, September 4, 1925. 
Clayton S. Isgrig, September 16, 1925. 
Philip R. Kinney, September 16, 1925, 
John A. McDonnell, September 17, 1925. 
James A. Crocker, September 20, 1925. 
Harold Coldwell, September 24, 1925. 
Paul R. Sterling, September 26, 1925. 
Benjamin N. Ward, September 29, 1925. 
Ferguson B. Bryan, October 1, 1925. 
William G. Livingstone, October 4, 1925. 
Frederick R. Buse, October 9, 1925. 
Charles L. Hutton, November 1, 1925. 
Allan D. Blackledge, November 16, 1925. 
Thomas H. Binford, November 21, 1925. 
Thomas T. Craven, November 23, 1925. 
Perley E. Pendleton, November 27, 1925. 
Walton W. Smith, December 1, 1925. 
Richard P. Glass, December 6, 1925. 
Hance C. Hamilton, December 17, 1925. 
John V. McElduff, December 22, 1925. 
Khem W. Palmer, January 13, 1926. 
David A. Hughes, January 21, 1926. 
Hilyer F. Gearing, January 27, 1926. 
William Butler, jr., February 1, 1926. 
Jesse G. Johnson, February 2, 1926. 
Joseph J. Rochefort, February 6, 1926, 
Andrew T. Lamore, February 16, 1926. 
Arthur S. Billings, February 21, 1926. 
Frank A, Davis, March 2, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations inary by the Senate December 17, 
1926 


MEMBER oF UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD 
Roland K. Smith, 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Warren G. Price to be collector of internal revenue. 
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COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS 
Arthur P. Fenton. 
Edward M. Croisan. 
Fred A. Bradley, 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
To be- secretaries 

Franklin B. Frost. 
North Winship. 
To be consuls 

Richard Ford. 

Charles W. Lewis, jr. 


Curtis C. Jordan. 
Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Curtis T. Everett, 


To be vice consuls of career 

William T. Turner. Joseph C. Satterthwalte. 
George H. Butler. Paul W. Meyer. 
John M. Cabot. W. Allen Rhode. 
Noel H. Field, Nathan Scarritt. 
George F. Kennan. H. Eric Trammell. 
Hugh F. Ramsay. 

To be Foreign Service officer, class 2 
G. Howland Shaw. 

To be Foreign Service officer, class 3 
J. Theodore Marriner. 

To be Foreign Service officer, class 4 
Edward L. Reed. 

To be Foreign Service officer, class 5 
Benjamin Muse. 

To be Foreign Service officers, class 6 
James Orr Denby. William E. Chapman. 
Hugh Millard. Leonard G. Dawson. 
Robert R. Bradford. Robert W. Heingartner. 

To be Foreign Service officers, class 7 
Carl A. Fisher. Maxwell M. Hamilton. 
Gustave Pabst, jr. Howard K. Travers. 
Howard Bucknell, jr. James R. Wilkinson. 
Harold D. Finley. 

To be Foreign Service officers, class 8 


Fred C. Eastin, jr. Richard Ford. 
Curtis T. Everett. Charles W. Lewis, jr. 
Unclassified 


Joseph C. Satterthwaite. 
W. Allen Rhode. 

Nathan Scarritt. 

H. Erie Trammell. 


George H. Butler. 
John M. Cabot. 
Noel H. Field. 
George F. Kennan. 
Hugh F. Ramsay. 
Coast AND GropeTio Survey 
To be junior hydrographic and geodetic engineers 
Philip Randall Hathorne. Joe Charles Partington. 
Ralph Leslie Pfau. William Murel Gibson. 
Alvin Cecil Thorson, 
To be aids 
John Holman Brittain. Frederic Gerald Bryan, 
Willard Jay Turnbull. George Alvin Nelson. 
Walter Joseph Chovan. Wilbur Ryel Porter. 
To be junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
Newmann Breeden Smith. 
Coast GUARD 
To be district commander 
Christopher J. Sullivan. 
To be lieutenants 
Walfred G. Bloom. 
Roderick S. Patch. 
William J. Kossler. 
Herman H. Curry. 
To be ensigns 
Thomas Y. Awalt. 
Gaines A. Tyler. 
Stanley J. Woyciehowsky. 
Kenneth K. Cowart. 


Louis B. Olson. 
Roger C. Heimer. 
Lester E. Wells. 
Charles W. Dean. 


Charles W. Harwood. 
Frederick R. Baily, 
John P. Murray, jr. 
Severt A. Olsen, 


Robert C. Sarratt. Morris C. Jones. 
To be temporary lieutenants 

John W. Kelliher. Ben C. Wilcox. 

Emmette B. Smith, Ozro H. Hunt. 


To be temporary lieutenants (junior grade) 
Eugene S. Endom. 
Edward S. Moale. 
Jarvis B. Wellman. 


To be ensigns, temporary 

William C. Dryden. 
Frank Tomkiel. Michael B. Singer. 
Walter S. Anderson, Philip E. Shaw, 


To be chief warrant boatswains 


John H. Martin. 


Lorenz A. Lonsdale. Nelson F. King. 
Angust Anderson, Oscar Vinje. 
Christian Jensen. Albert Hays. 


John B. Jones. Thomas A. Ross. 
Sigvard B. Johnsen. Charles Lucas 

To be chief warrant gunners 
Olaf Egeland. 
Charles T. Thrun. 
John DeCosta. 

To be chief warrant machinists : 
Horace B. Deets. David M. Moore. 
Barnett Rashin. Knute P. Floe. 
Torleif Hansen. Charles Anderson, 
Edward G. Davis. 

To be chief warrant carpenter 
Robert Grassow. 

To be chief warrant pay clerk 
Howard D. Brownley. 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Seth E. Barron. 
Harold G. Belford. 

To be temporary ensigns 
Frank K. Johnson. Hugh V. Hopkins. 
Edward W. Holtz. Leslie D. Edwards. 
Martin J. Bergen. Leonard M. Melka, 
Chester W. Thompson. Louis J. Armstrong. 
Gordon P. McGowan, Ellis P. Skolfield. 
Edwin C. Whitfield. Chester A, A. Anderson. 
Earle G. Brooks. DeEarle M. Logsdon, 
Archibald J. Maclean. Edward E. Hahn. 
John H. Reeder. James R. Hanna. 
Albert J. Smalley. Dorian E. Todd. 
Alton E. Borden. Dwight H. Dexter. 
Ernest A. Ninness. 


To be captains 
Bernard H. Camden. 


Henry G. Fisher. 
Claude S. Cochran. 


John G. Berry. 
Benjamin M. Chiswell. 
Aaron L. Gamble. 
Harry G. Hamlet. Herman H. Wolf. 
Randolph Ridgely, jr. William J. Wheeler. 
To be captains, engineering 
Robert E. Wright. 
Albert C. Norman. 
To be commanders 
Stanley V. Parker. 
Russell R. Waesche. 
Thomas A. Shanley. 
Leon C. Covell. 
James A. Alger. 
Howard E. Rideout. 
Thaddeus G. Crapster. 


Carl M. Green. 
Horatio N. Wood. 


James F. Hottel. 
Harold D. Hinckley. 
John Boedeker. 
William H. Munter. 
Philip W. Lauriat. 
Thomas M. Molloy. 
Edward S. Addison. 


Muller S. Hay. Hiram R. Searles. 
Ralph W. Dempwolf. George E. Wilcox. 
LeRoy Reinburg. Philip F. Roach. 


Lloyd T. Chalker. 
Edward D. Jones. 
James L. Ahern. 
To be commanders (engineering) 
Theodore G. Lewton. Michael N. Usina. 
John B. Turner. Lorenzo C. Farwell. 
John I. Bryan. California C. McMillan. 
Charles S. Root. Christopher G. Porcher. 
Robert B. Adams. Edwin W. Davis. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
To be passed assistant surgeons 
Guy H. Faget. Henry A. Rasmussen, 
William Y. Hollingsworth. Octavius M. Spencer. 
To be assistant surgeons 
Frank S. Fellows. 
Ralph B. Snavely. 
William H. Gordon. 
To be senior surgeon 


Raymond L. Jack. 
John J. Hutson. 


John McMullen. 
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PROMOTED IN THE NAVY 
To be rear admiral 


Yates Sterling. 


To be captains 


Earl P. Finney. 
Ralph A. Koch. 
Charles S. Kerrick. 
Lamar R. Leahy. 
Milton S. Davis. 
Sam C. Loomis. 
Charles A. Blakely. - 
Macgillivray Milne. 
Wilbur R. Van Auken. 
Harold R. Stark, 
James D. Willson. 
Ernest Friedrick. 
Martin K. Metcalf. 
William Ancrum. 
Thomas H. Taylor. 
Frank H. Sadler. 


Charles E. Smith. 
Robert A. Dawes. 
Daniel T. Ghent. 
David M. Le Breton. 
Andrew C. Pickens. 
Nathaniel H. Wright. 
Husband E. Kimmel. 
Paul E. Dampman. 
Clyde S. McDowell, 
Paul P. Blackburn. 
Lawrence P. Treadwell. 
Arthur H. Rice. 
Halsey Powell. 

Forde A. Todd. 
Abram Claude. 


To be commanders 


Francis T. Chew. 
John C. Hilliard. 
Archibald H. Douglas, 
Rufus King. 

Willis A. Lee. 
Maurice R. Pierce. 
Charles L. Best. 
William W. Wilson. 
Victor D. Herbster. 
Cary W. Magruder. 
William H. Pashley. 
William R. Purnell. 
Frederic T. Van Auken. 
Kinchen L. Hill. 
Charles M. James. 
Eddie J. Estess. 
William H. Stiles, jr. 
David F. Ducey. 
Edmund W. Strother. 
Fred T. Berry. 
James D. Smith. 
Marshall Collins. 
Thomas C. Kinkaid. 
Selah M. La Bounty. 


Harry G. Donald. 
Abner M. Steckel. 
Leland Jordan, jr. 
John H. Everson. 
James G. Stevens. 
Robert R. M. Emmet. 
Henry B. LeBourgeois. 
Laurance S. Stewart. 
Guy C. Barnes. 
Cleveland McCauley. 
Samuel S. Payne. 
Leslie C. Davis. 
Franklin P. Conger. 
Raymond G. Thomas. 
Aquilla G. Dibrell. 
Henry D. McGuire. 
Edward H. Connor. 
Theodore S. Wilkinson. 
William W. Smith. 
David I. Hedrick. 
Olaf M. Hustvedt. 
Alva D. Bernhard. 
Benjamin V. McCandlish. 


To be lieutenant commanders 


Robert H. Maury. 
Nelson J. Leonard. 
William De Wayne Austin, 
Homer W. Graf. 

John B. Kneip. 

James P. Brown. 
Francis M. Maile, jr. 
Delorimier M. Steece. 
John L. McCrea. 
Frederick G, Richards, 
Tully Shelley. 

John S. Farnsworth. 
James E. Maher. 
Allan E. Smith. 
Leighton Wood. 
Chester E. Lewis. 
Harvey E. Overesch. 
Stuart A. Maher. 
Allen G. Quynn. 
Clifford G. Richardson. 
James M. Lewis. 
Jonathan H. Sprague. 
Isaac Schlossbach. 
John J. Mahoney. 


Ralph W. Christie. 
Preston Marshall. 
William S. Hactor. 
Joseph H. Chadwick. 
William D. Sullivan. 
Albert Osenger. 
DeWitt C. Watson. 
Eugene G. Herzinger. 
Henry M. Mullinnix. 
Ralph E. Davison. 
Don P. Moon. 
Russell S. Berkey. 
George F. Hussey, jr. 
Thomas J. Keliher, jr. 
Osborne B. Hardison. 
Hugo Schmidt. 
Clinton E. Braine, jr. 
Laurance F. Safford. 
Robert A. Awtrey. 
Donald M. Carpenter, 
Paul R. Glutting. 
Willard A. Kitts, 3d. 
Bertram J. Rodgers. 


To be lieutenants 


James S. Haughey. 
Van Fitch Rathbun, 
Harold H. Kendrick. 
Frederick W. Roberts. 
Chester A. Swafford. 
Orville G. Cope, jr. 
Charles Wilkes. 
Charles A. Collins. 
Elmer Kiehl. 
Francis W. Beard. 
Roland E. Krause. 
George E. Ernest. 
Joseph H. Gowan. 


Homer N. Wilkinson. 
Julius A. Burgess. 
Joseph E. Shaw. 
John L. Murphy. 
Campbell Keene. 
Lester G. Bock. 
Nolan M. Kindell. 
Caleb J. Coatsworth, 
William J. Walker. 
Delbert L. Conley. 
Alford J. Williams, jr. 
Rhea S. Taylor. 
Rintoul T. Whitney, 


Stanley A. Jones. 
Harold J. McNulty. 
Charles S. Boarman. 
Emil Pohli. 

George C. Hern. 
Joseph W. Long. 
John E. Beck. 

Earl B. Wilkins. 
Trevor Lewis. 
Gordon M. Boyes. 
Thomas O. McCarthy. 
Stanley F. Patten. 
Arley S. Johnson. 
Dorris D. Gurley. 
Wallace B. Hollingsworth, jr. 
John G. Winn. 
Robert E. Mason. 
Francis A. Packer. 
Cyril A. Rumble. 
Daniel N. Logan. 
William A. Hardy. 
John A, Pennington. 
Kenneth H. Noble. 
Marion R. Kelley. 
Walter E. Moore. 
Duncan Curry, jr. 
Alfred M. Granum. 
John G. Jones. 
Ransom K. Davis. 
Paul R. Coloney. 
James E. Hamilton. 
Clarence E. Olsen. 
Nealy A. Chapin. 
Daniel V. Gallery, jr. 
Edward E. Roth. 
William B. Fletcher, jr. 
Henry G. Williams, 
Burton B. Biggs. 
Elmer D. Snare. 
Norman O. Schwien. 
George H. De Baun. 
Claiborne J. Walker. 
William L. Rees. 
Burton G. Lake. 
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Talbot Smith. 
Clarence V. Conlan, 
George Van Deurs. 
Charles F. Erck. 
Edwin G. Fullinwider. 
Edwin D. Graves, jr. 
Thomas O. Cullins, jr. 
Joseph O. Saurette. 
Lucien A. Moebus. 
William L. Maxson. 
James R. Dudley, 
Joseph F. Bolger. 
William E. Sullivan. 
Roy C. Hudson. 
Oswald S. Colelough. 
William C. Allison. 
Virgil K. Bayless. 
Lyman A. Thackrey. 
John A. Snackenberg. 
Carlton R. Todd. 
Thomas L. Wattles. 
Gerard F. Galpin. 
James Kirkpatrick, jr. 
Atherton Macondray, jr. 
Max Welborn, 
Alexander J. Gray, jr. 
George H. Bahm. 
Joseph A. McGinley. 
Francis J. McKenna, 
Gordon B. Parks. 
Charles R. Pratt. 
Rutledge B. Tompkins. 
Heber B. Brumbaugh, 
Willis N. Rogers. 

Guy Chadwick. 
Campbell H. Minckler. 
Edwin W. Schell. 
Christopher Noble. 
Timothy J. O’Brien. 
Wesley C. Bobbitt. 
Timothy F. Wellings. 
Joseph C. Van Cleve. 
Ralph E. Butterfield. 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Edward W. Foster. 
Ferdinand C. Dugan, jr. 
David W. Hardin. 
Thomas D. Wilson. 
Kenneth M. McLaren, 
Robert W. Haase, 
Harry Sanders. 
Warren S. Parr. 
Frederic S. Withington. 
Joseph N. Wenger. 
Richard G. McCool. 
Marshall M. Dana. 
Merrall K. Kirk Patrick. 
Roy E. Carr. 

Henry D. Wolleson. 
Paul C. Wirtz. 

Charles W. Humphreys. 
Charles H. Momm. 
John R. Johannesen. 
McFarland W. Wood. 
William H. von Dreele. 
Frank V. Rigler. 
Stewart Lindsay. 
William A, Riley. 
Elliott B. Strauss, 
James H. Thach, jr. 
Carl G. Gesen. 

John M. Ocker. 

Arleigh A. Burke. 
Howard M. Kelly. 

Le Merton E. Crist, jr. 
Elbert L. Fryberger, 
John E, Whitehead, 
Kenneth P. Hartman. 
Charles F. Coe. 

Allen V. Bres. 

John L, Welch, 

Robert P. Robert. 
Frederick M. Trapnell. 
Richard M. Scruggs. 


William E. Hennigar. 
Thomas R. Molloy. 
Edward P. Montgomery. 
Joseph L. Kane. 
Donald S. Mac Mahan. 
John A. Traylor. 

John D. Kelsey. 

Jean P. Bernard. 
Philip S. Reynolds. 
Ralph J. Arnold. 
Henry C. Johnson, jr. 
John S. Keating. 

Carl K. Zimmerman. 
Leon N. Blair. 
Percival E. MeDowell. 
John M. Will. 

Karl G. Hensel. 
Arthur F. Dineen. 
Robert H. Rodgers, 
Henry G. Moran, 
Charles D. Beaumont, jr. 
Willis C. Parker, jr. 
Frank E. Shoup, jr. 
Alfred H. Richards. 
Steele B. Smith. 
Murvale T. Farrar. 
Alan C. Davis. 

Joseph E. Chapman. 
Howard L. Young, 
Marvin M. Stephens. 
Olin Scoggins. 

Harold Doe, 

Francis W. Laurent. 
Robert P. Wadell. 
Thomas E. Boyce. 
Francis D. Hamblin, 
Pleasant D. Gold, 3d. 
Arthur L. Maher. 
Robert A. MacKerracher ` 
Boltwood E. Dodson, 
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Henry M. Cooper. 
Burton Davis. 

John E. Shomier, jr. 
John J, Jecklin. 
Walter C. Holt, 
Shirley M. Barnes. 
Raymond E. Woodside. 
Joseph E. M. Wood. 
Daniel N. Cone, jr. 
Donald E. Wilcox. 
Paul B. Koonce. 

Louis A. Drexler, jr. 
Frank H. Newton, jr. 
Thomas J. Casey. 
Francis S. Drake. 
Walter A. Goldsmith. 
Charles H. Walker. 
William P. McCarty. 
William J. McCafferty. 
Henry D. Batterton. 
Augustus S. Mulvanity. 
Francis L. Robbins. 
Joseph B. Renn. 
Robert M. Morris. 
Julian J. Levasseur. 
Joyce A. Ralph. 
George A. T. Washburn. 
Homer Ambrose. 
James C. Guillot. 
Wendell S. Taylor. 
William J. McCord. 
Guy M. Neely. 

Wells L. Field. 

Homer B. Hudson, 
James H. Pierson, 
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David E. Roth. 
Horace C. Robison. 
John B. Moss. 
Valentine L. Pottle. 
William G. Pogue. 
Philip D. Lohman. 
Wallace E. Guitar, 
Philip H. Jenkins. 
William A. Fly. 
William A. Bowers. 
Paul ©. Treadwell. 
Edward R. Sperry. 
David L. Nutter, 
John A. Morrow. 
Michael E. Flaherty. 
Harry A. Dunn, jr. 
John H. Brady. 
Everett H. Browne. 
John P. Larimore, 
Horatio Ridout. 
Francis L. McCollum. 
Howard F. Green. 
Victor B. Tate. 
William J. Mullins. 
John K. B. Ginder. 
Philip A, Rodes. 
James R. Andrews. 
Robert E. Cofer, jr. 
Graham N. Fitch. 
John M. Cooper. 
John W. Harper. 
Harry E. Morgan. 
George Castera. 
Winston P. Folk. 


To be ensigns 


Edward S. Hutchinson. 
Malcolm A, Hufty. 


To be medical directors 


Charles H. T. Lowndes. 
Charles St. John Butler, 
John M. Brister. 
Charles G. Smith. 

Ulys R. Webb. 

Charles M. Oman. 
Joseph P. Traynor. 
John F. Murphy. 

John L. Neilson. 
Clarence F. Ely. 

Albert J. Geiger. 
Charles C. Grieve. 
John D. Manchester. 
James A. Randall. 
Allen D. MeLean. 


Benjamin H. Dorsey. 
Lewis H. Wheeler. 
Owen J. Mink. 
Harold W. Smith. 
James E. Gill. 
Robert E. Stoops. 
Henry A. May. 
William A. Angwin. 
Frederick E. Porter. 
Norman T. McLean. 
David C. Cather. 
Isaac S. K. Reeves. 
Richard A. Warner. 
William J. Zalesky. 
William N. McDonnell. 


To be medical inspectors 


James P. Haynes. 
Ausey H. Robnett. 
Thomas W. Raison. 
James M. Minter. 
Spencer L. Higgins. 
Renier J. Strueten. 
Reynolds Hayden. 
Montgomery A. Stuart. 
Frank X. Koltes. 
Herbert L. Kelley. 
Julian T. Miller. 
Harry A. Garrison. 
Henry L. Dollard. 
Myron C. Baker. 
Elmer E. Curtis. 
Charles W. O. Bunker. 
Charles J. Holeman. 
Montgomery E. Higgins. 
George W. Shepard. 
Ernest W. Brown. 
Dallas G. Sutton. 
William Chambers. 
Kent C. Melhorn. 


Joseph A. Biello. 
Alfred J. Toulon. 
Harr H. Lane. 
Ralph W. McDowell. 
George C. Thomas. 
Micajah Boland. 
Joseph R. Phelps. 
Alfred L. Clifton. 
Lucius W. Johnson. 
George F. Cottle. 
William L. Mann, jr. 
Roy Cuthbertson. 
Donald H. Noble. 
Glenmore F. Clark. 
William M. Kerr. 
Andrew B. Davidson, 
William L. Irvine. 
Duncan C. Walton. 
Griffith E. Thomas. 
Clyde B. Camerer. 
Gardner E. Robertson. 
William H. Connor. 
Joseph J. A. MeMullin. 


To be surgeons 


Ashton E. Neely. 
Edwards M. Riley. 
Maurice A. Berge, 
Frank L. Kelly. 
Toson O. Summers. 


Mathison J. Montgomery. 
Hugo F. A. Baske. 
Elmer F. Lowry. 

Elwood A. Sharp. 
Arthur S. Judy. 


Hillard L. Weer. 
Fred W. Granger. 
William P. Mull. 
Marvin M. Gould. 
Cary D. Allen. 
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“William D. Small. 


Francis W. Carll 
Edgar F. McCall. 
Roger A. Nolan. 
Leo L. Davis. 


To be passed assistant surgeons 


Nathaniel C. Rubinsky. 
Earl B. Erskine. 
Gilbert E. Gayler. 
Willard S. Sargent. 
Harry J. Scholtes. 
James E. Root, jr, 


William R. Manlove, jr. 
Frederick C. Greaves. 
Asa G. Churchill. 

Rob R. Doss. 

James F. Hays. 

John M. Brewster. 


To be dental surgeons 


Clemens B. Rault. 
Leon C. Frost. 


To be assistant dental surgeons 


Herman P. Riebe. 
Eric B. Hoag. 
Rae D. Pitton. 
Clifford T. Logan. 


Alvin F. Miller. 
James L. Purcell. 
Ralph W. Malone. 


To be pay directors 


Herbert E. Stevens. 
John F. Hatch. 
Edward E. Goodhue. 
William R. Bowne. 
Edward T. Hoopes. 
Cecil S. Baker. 
Donald W. Nesbit. 
Emmet C. Gudger. 
Stewart E. Barber. 
Howard D. Lamar. 
William C. Fite. 
David C. Crowell. 


Frank T. Watrous. 
John R. Hornberger. 
Philip J. Willett. 
Neal B. Farwell. 
Elijah H. Cope. 
Brainerd M. Dodson. 
William W. Lamar. 
Fred W. Holt. 
Graham M. Adee. 
George R. Crapo. 
William N. Hughes. 
W. Browning. 


To be pay inspectors 


Edward R. Wilson. 
William J. Hine. 
Kenneth C. McIntosh, 
Roland W. Shumann. 
Leon N. Wertenbaker. 
John J. Luchsinger, jr. 
Wiiliam S. Zane. 
Ellsworth H. Van Patten. 
Joseph E. McDonald. 
Everett G. Morsell. 
Thomas P. Ballenger. 
Frank T. Foxwell. 


Richard H. Johnston. 
Dallas B. Wainwright, jr. 
William H. Wilterdink. 
Frank Baldwin. 
Manning H. Philbrick. 
George P. Shamer. 
John F. O'Mara, 

John H. Knapp. 

Fred E. McMillen. 
William R. VanBuren. 
Elwood A. Cobey. 
Duette W. Rose. 


To be paymasters 


Stephen J. Brune. 
Edward R. Eberle. 
Robert B. Huff, 
Malcolm G. Slarrow. 
Benjamin S. Gantz. 


Homer C. Sowell. 
Morton L. Ring. 
Raymond M. Bright. 
Louie C. English. 
Howard N. Hartley. 


To be passed assistant paymasters 


John Enos Wood, 
Matthias A. Roggenkamp. 
Francis M. Waldron, 
Harold A. Rigby. 
Russell H. Sullivan, 
Lawrence J. Webb. 
Henry H. Karp. 
George H. Williams. 
Richard A. Vollbrecht. 
Samuel E. McCarty. 
Robert F. Batchelder. 


William F. Jones. 

Arthur L. Walters. 

Leslie A. Williams. 

Francis D. Humphrey. 
James Chapman, 

Joseph E. Bolt. 

Errett R. Feeney. 

Richard L. Whittington. 
Philip A. Haas, fi 
Edmund T. Stewart. 


To be assistant paymaster 


William J. Nowinski. 


To be naval constructors 


George H. Rock. 
Charles W. Fisher, jr. 
Holden C. Richardson. 


Edwin G. Kintner. 
Alexander H. Van Keuren. 


To be assistant naval constructors 


Harold W. Northeutt. 
John B. Pearson, Ir. 
Henry A. Schade. 
George A. Holderness, Ir. 


Robert C. Bell, jr. 
William S. Kurtz. 
John J. Herlihy. 
Emmett E. Sprung. 


To be civil engineers 


Ernest H. Brownell. 
Ernest R. Gayler. 
Paul L. Reed. 
Archibald L. Parsons. 
DeWitt C. Webb. 


Carl A. Carlson. 
Walter H. Allen. 
Frederick H. Cooke. 
Henry G. Taylor. 
Gaylord Church, 
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To de assistant civil engineer 
Harry A. Bolles. 
To be chief boatsicain 
Anthony Feher. 
To be chief gunners 


Francis Quotidomine. 
Ralph T. Bundy. 


Warren C. Carr. 
Joseph J. Cox. 
Charles B. Day. 

To be chief electricians 
John ©. Gallagher. 
Thomas Q. Costello. 

To be chief radio electricians 

Alexander M. McMahon. 
Everett T. Proctor. A 

To be chief machinists 


Charles Pilarski. 


Edward J. Tyrrell. 


David L. Jones. 
Vincent H. Starkweather. 


John W. Cunningham. 
William J, Lowe. 
William T. Crone. 

To be chief pay clerks 
Charles C. Jordan. 
Clarence Jackson. 


To be commander = 
Preston B. Haines. 
To be lieutenant commander 
Leon S. Fiske. 
To be medical inspector 
John B. Pollard. 
MARINE CORPS 
To be adjutant and inspector 
Rufus H. Lane. 
To be assistant quartermaster 
Hugh Matthews. 
To be colonel 
Douglas C. McDougal. 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Lauren S. Willis. ; 
To be majors 
Theodore A. Secor. 
Wiliam H. Rupertus. 
To be captains 


George T. Hall. 
Hal N. Potter. 


Harold C. Major. 
Jesse A. Nelson, 


Herman R. Anderson. 
Clarence M. Ruffner. 
Richard Livingston. 
Blythe G. Jones. 

Hu H. Phipps. 


Oliver T. Francis. 
Robert C. Kilmartin, jr. 
Edward A. Craig. 
Julian P. Brown. 
Bernard Dubel. 


To be first lieutenants 


Augustus W. Cockrell. 
Joseph DaC. Humphrey. 
Horace C. Busbey. 
Lewis A. Hohn. 
William O. Brice. 
Francis M. Wulbern. 
Edwin A. Pollock. 
Randolph McC. Pate. 
Cornelius J. Eldridge. 
Lucian C. Whitaker. 


a 


John R. Streett. 
Franklin C. Hall. 
Beverley S. Roberts. 
Dudley W. Davis. 

John C. Donehoo, jr. 
Raymond P. Coffman. 
Ralph B. DeWitt. 

John B. Weaver. 
Rupert R. Deese. 
Harry E. Dunkelberger. 


To be second lieutenants 


Raymond E. Hopper. 
John R. Lanigan. 

Elvin B. Ryan. 

William D. Saunders, jr. 
Marshall C. Levie. 
Robert H. McDowell. 
Francis B. Loomis. 
Thomas G. McFarland. 
Peter P. Schrider. 

Cyril H. Arnold. 


Charles E. Chapel. 
Thomas D. Marks. 
Wallace Thompson. 
John H. Coffman. 
Walter H. Troxell, 
David M. Shoup. 
Edward T. Peters. 
James F. Shaw. jr. 
William E. Griffith. 


To be chief marine gunners 


Robert F. Slingluff. 
Thomas Quigley. 
John J. Mahoney. 
William O. Corbin. 
Henry Baptist. 


Silas M. Bankert. 
Fred Lueders. 
William R. Perry. 
John F. Evans. 
William S. Robinson, 
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William L. Erdman. Emory T. Ozabal. 


James Diskin. Jacob Roeller. 
William T. Crawford. Frank F. Wallace. 
Elmo Reagan. Harold Ogden. 
Alvin Anderson. Daniel Loomis. 

Otto Wiggs. John J. Faragher. 
Calvin A. Lloyd. Augustus O. Halter. 
Eli J. Lloyd. William Liske. 


Reginald C. Vardy. 
Jesse E. Stamper. 


Ludolph F. Jensen. 
William J. Halloway. 


James Y. Astin. William A. Buckley. 
John S. McNulty. Charles B. Loring. 
Martin Micken. James J. Harrington. 


Charles A. Johnson. 
Edward Kellison. 


John J. Andrews. 

Frank F. Puttcammer. 

Arthur D. Ryan. s 
To be chief quartermaster clerks 

John W. Mueller, Charles Sefick, 
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Harold H. Rethman. 
David L. Forde. 
Alton P. Hastings, 
Eugene B. Mimms. 
Edward C. Smith, 

John D. Brady. 
William W. Fentress. 
Harry H. Couvrette. 
Ray W. Jeter. 
Charles C. Carroll. 
Norman Johnston. 
Charles Wald. 
William R. Affleck. 
Patrick H. Kelly. 
Warren C. Walker. 
Beane Eagan. 


Joseph H. Swan. 
James E. Reamy. 
Charles C. Hall. 
James Lippert. 
Norman Rainier. 
Charles F. Burrall. 
William J. Gray. 
August F. Schonefeld. 
Rufus L. Willis. 
Samuel E. Conley. 
David C. Buscall. 
Charles A. Burton. 
Frank E. Davis. 
Patrick J. Grealy. 
James F. Dickey. 


To be chief pay clerks 


Frank J. Maloney. 
Fred S. Parsons. 
Alfred L. Robinson. 
William D. Huston, 
Dennis Keating. 

Oscar E. Gutmann. 
James W. Norris. 
William H. May. 
George H. Mulligan. 
Cleveland A. Voss. 
Malcolm E. Richardson. 
Wilbur W. Raybolt. 
Edward L, Claire. 
William J. Miller. 
Lawrence A, Frankland. 


Walter J. Sherry. 
Delmar J. Dee. 

John S. McGuigan. 
Charles W. Eaton. 
David H. McKee. 
Clarence J. Conroy. 
George W. Stahl. 

Guy B. Smith, jr. 
Leonard J. Straight. 
Harry H. Thompson. 
Benjimin H, Wolever. 
Fred J. Klingenhagen. 
Bernard E. Neel. 
William B. Dennison, 
John J. Darlington. 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Walter S. Sullivan, Agnew. 

Lewis E. Patterson, Arvin. 
Charles A. Osborn, Atwater. 

Bélle D. Higgins, Baypoint. 
Charles A. French, Brentwood. 
Martha Holway, Byron. 

Fred W. Stein, Camarillo. 

Harry C. Smith, Campbell. 
Gilbert M. Aylesworth, Cupertino. 
Bertha B. Dye, Cutler. 

Marius G. Salmina, Harmony. 
Frederick W. Ammann, Larkspur. 
Norman F. Densmore, Laton. 
Frank S. Farquhar, Livingston. 
Don C. Saunders, Lompoc, 
Florence E. Cornelius, Piru. 

Ella B. Ackerman, Rodeo. 
James B. Rickard, Santa Barbara. 
Thomas D. Walker, Walnut Creek. 


CONNECTICUT 


Alfred A. Barrett, Berlin. 

W. Kenneth Avery, Granby, 

Irving S. Cook, Higganum. 

W. Frank Smith, Wallingford. 
GEORGIA 


Amber Kidy, Allenhurst. 

William F. Boone, Baxley. 

Will E. Davis, Boston. 

Charles E. Walton, Columbus. 
Afley M. Cherry, Donalsonville, 
Lewis L. Clegg, Emory University. 
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John C. Massey, Hartwell. 
Frederick Bonner, Perry. 

Dana M. Lovvorn, Richland. 
Watson K. Bargeron, Sardis. 
Thomas H. Anthony, Shellman. 
Sam Tate, Tate. 

Frank H. Moxley, Wadley. 
Minnie E. Giddens, Willacoochee. 


{NDIANA 


John B. Fornwald, Gaston, 

William G. Beal, Goodland. 

Albert Neuenschwander, Grabill, 

Nell Manley, Laurel. 

William S. Milner, Ligonier. 

Chalmer L. Bragdon, Pendleton. 

MARYLAND 

Edwin L. Shaw, Cumberland. 

MINNESOTA 


Otto W. Peterson, Audubon. 
John Grutsch, Avon. 

Gilbert J. Brenden, Badger. 
Nan B. L. Welker, Beaver Creek. 
Olney A. Solberg, Brooten. 
Nettie Layng, Bruno. 

Marie D. Anderson, Carlos. 
Jennie L. Phillips, Clearwater. 
Emanuel Nyman, Foley. 
Claude W. Tucker, Fort Ripley. 
Clyde H. Hiatt, Granada. 

Carl J. Johnson, Hendricks. 
Gustav E. Hensel, Howard Lake, 
Edwin W. Bergman, McGrath. 
Charles A. Allen, Milaca, 

Louis A, Muckelberg, Millville. 
Arch Coleman, Minneapolis. 
Otis T. Wentzell, Moorhead. 
John T. Orvik, Nielsville. 

Erick G. Berglund, Pennock. 
William H. Bergman, Plato. 
Claire M. Peterson, Stanchfield. 
Charles Olson, Sturgeon Lake. 
Thorvald H. Froslee, Vining. 


MISSOURI 


John T, Garner, Carrollton. 
Paul L. Horner, Caruthersyille. 
Emmet L. Gaffney, Craig. 
Jesse W. Brown, Crane. 
William F. Clardy, Ethel. 
William T. Thompson, Eugene. 
Clarence Wehrle, Bureka. 
Charles E. Bedell, Hale. 
William L. Moorhead, Hopkins. 
Samuel A. Chapell, Monett. 
Charles E. Colinot, Monticello. 
Joseph W. Steinmeier, Puxico. 
Virgil Smee, Sugar Creek. 
Addie Erwin, Thayer. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Ollie M. Burgum, Arthur. 
George T. Ellioft, Leonard. 
Francis R. Cruden, McHenry. 
Nels D. Nelson, Milnor. 

OHIO 
Annie Turvey, Amsterdam. 
Berman K. Smith, Arcanum. 
Gertrude Stormont, Cedarville. 
George R. Warren, Groveport. 
Fred G. Bates, Madison. 
William F. Lyons, Mentor. 
Frank P. Johnson, Pataskala. 
Dwight D. Fierbaugh, South Euclid. 
Josiah T. Gibson, Waverly. 
OKLAHOMA 

Grace S. Prentiss, Fairfax. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Daniel Jongs, Coaldale. 
Jennie C. Sample, Crum Lynne. 
Everett E. McBride, Dravosburg. 
Wilson R. Kulp, Hatfield. 
Paul M. Seaber, Lititz. 
Eva Leedom, Primos, 


Guy D. Baer, Rohrerstown. 
Samuel B. Simonton, Swineford. 
Charles B. Illig, Womelsdorf. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


George E. Baker, Aurora. 
Louis E. Castle, Britton. 
Knute T. Kallander, Burke. 
Floyd V. Stephens, Canova. 
Dennis J. Delaney, Custer. 
Carl H. Kubler, Deadwood. 
Marcia Ford, Hill City. 

Hoyt S. Gartley, Nisland. 
Percy R. Miklebost, Peever. 
Reynold H. Peterson, Pollock. 


TEN NESSEE 


Byrd S. Bussell, Greenbrier. 
Burgess W. Witt, Jefferson City. 


VERMONT 


Flora S. Williams, Charlotte. 

Perley U. Mudgett, Johnson. 

Charles A. Bourn, Manchester Depot. 
Alvi T. Davis, Marslifield. 

William J. Wright, Montgomery Center. 
Cecil K. Hughes, Saxtons River. 
William T. Mead, Underhill, 


WASHINGTON 


Frank Morris, Bordeaux. 

Richard B. Caywood, Charleston. 
Jesse R. Imus, Chehalis. 

Edith M. Lindgren, Cosmopolis. 
Mark L. Durrell, Deer Park. 

Grover C. Schoonover, Odessa. 

Frank S. Clem, Olympia. 

Marion J. Rood, Richmond Highlands. 
Selina Laughlin, Vader. 

Raymond M. Badger, Winthrop. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnwax, December 17, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Lord God of hosts, amid the confusions and the contradic- 
tions of life we know that Thou art good. Thou dost bring 
music out of discord, contentment out of failure, and morning 
out of evening. Darkness is the wing of Thy mercy and sileuce 
is the breath of Thy kindness. In our words, temper, and con- 
duct may there be thought, calmness, and authority. We would 
have our energies, our efforts, our desire for achievement 
declare loudly for the principles of right and justice. Do Thou 
naye incline our hearts to keep Thy law. Througl Christ. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 15009, the alien property bill, and pending that motion 
may I have the attention of the gentleman from Mississippi. 
I am advised that the gentleman from Mississippi wants more 
time in general debate. 

Mr. COLLIER. I would like to inquire how much time I 
have left. 

The SPEAKER. There is 20 minutes more of general debate. 

Mr. COLLIER. I have requests for 75 minutes of time, 
which would mean 55 minutes including the 20 minutes. I do 
not know whether all that time will be used or not. 

The SPEAKER. There is a total of 20 minutes remaining, 
of which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] has 13 minutes 
and the gentleman from Mississippi 7 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the two gentlemen whether with 
this extension the bill can still be brought to a vote before the 
day is over? 

Mr. COLLIER. I hope so, although I do not know. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask this on behalf of a number of Members 
who haye made other engagements which they would like to 
fulfill if the bill could be brought to a vote to-day, 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have some doubt about it, although 
I anticipate we will proceed right rapidly under the five-minute 
rule. I was just going to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
if it would be satisfactory to have the general debate extended 
1 hour and let me have 15 minutes of it. 

Mr. COLLIER. That will be perfectly satisfactory and I 
think we can get through to-day. I will say to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, Mr. Speaker, this is a rather technical bill 
and there are perhaps two matters connected with the bill that 
are going to take up some time under the five-minute rule, one 
in reference to failure of the bill to provide for the owners of 
German securities and the other with respect to the valuation 
of the ships and the insurance claims, I anticipate that with 
those out of the way we can proceed very rapidly. I think it 
might be well when one or two of these matters come up for us 
to fix the time for debate on them, I am very hopeful we 
may conclude the consideration of the bill to-day, and I think 
we can, 

Mr. TILSON. I would like yery much to have that done 
for the convenience of a number of Members of the House, 
and I hope the gentlemen will do what they can toward bring- 
ing about that result. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for general debate be extended 1 hour, 45 minutes 
of which shall be under the control of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi and 15 minutes under my control. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate upon this bill be ex- 
tended 1 hour, 45 minutes of which is to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corr] and 15 minutes by 
himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair puts the 
motion, may I propound a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Speaker yery properly, in referring 
the-annual report of the Comptroller General to Congress, had 
it printed, which was in accord with the rules of the House. 
May I ask the Speaker whether or not in referring the McCarl 
report on St. Elizabeths yesterday, which was made in response 
to the action of Congress, he ordered that report printed, which 
he could have done under the rules? It is a voluminous report 
and we can not get copies of it, although we need them very 
much, 

The SPEAKER. The matter was referred yesterday, but it 
appeared that the report is very voluminous and is filled with 
a large mass of statistics and the Chair did not think it was 
necessary to print it unless there was a very large demand 
for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a demand for it, and even the 
members of the Gibson committee can not get copies of it. We 
are very much concerned in it and the report is valueless unless 
we can get copies. General McCarl, in response to a joint 
resolution passed by both Houses, has spent three months this 
summer in making the investigation, and unless we can get 
copies of the report, it is practically valueless. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed the report is very 
long and consists of a large number of typewritten pages. The 
cost of printing it would be very large, particularly with refer- 
ence to publishing the tables of statistics. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it could come within our limitation of 
cost and the regular provisions of the general rules. 

The SPEAKER. It could be printed and the Chair would 
order it printed if there were a general demand for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is great demand for it, and even the 
members of the committee can not get copies of it, They have 
not access to the report. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will take the matter under 
consideration. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I renew my motion, Mr. Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement of certain 
claims of American nationals against Germany and of German 
nationals against the United States, for the ultimate return of 
all property of German nationals held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and for the equitable apportionment among all 
claimants of certain available funds, with Mr. Mares in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, all members of the com- 
mittee who presented the provisions of this bill explained the 
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extreme difficulty they had with the many technicalities in- 
volved. That Members of the House could thoroughly analyze 
this bill in the time which we have had, study the report and 
the hearings, of course is impossible. I did devote some time 
and thought to the general provisions of the bill. I find that 
claims are divided into certain classes with priority of pay- 
ments in order to meet available funds. In so doing we neces- 
sarily retard the complete return of property belonging to Ger- 
man nationals now in the custody pf the Custodian of Alien 
Property. The bill provides for the return of 80 per cent. 

A great measure of this delay in the return of alien property 
and the necessity of creating priority of American claims is due 
to the admission in this bill of the so-called insurance Claims. 
It is my firm conviction that these insurance company claims 
have no place in this bill, and I, for one, believe that no one can 
justify their inclusion. I do not belieye there is a Member on 
the floor of the House who .can justify the inclusion of insur- 
ance company claims in this bill. You listened yesterday to a 
masterful and able presentation of the bill by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mis]. But he failed to make a case on 
behalf of the insurance companies. He pointed out or sought to 
explain why the claims of the United States presented by the 
Veterans’ Bureau were placed down in class 12 and the very 
last in the order of payment. He stated in clear and unmistak- 
able language that it was quite proper that the Veterans’ 
Bureau should wait, because the claims were for war-risk 
insurance, and that the Veterans’ Bureau, as a matter of fact, 
had conducted its business at a profit. The gentleman from 
New York stated that the claim of the Veterans’ Bureau, which 
amounts to $24,319,095.41, properly belonged at the foot of the 
list. Let me make it clear that these claims awarded to the 
Veterans’ Bureau are exactly the same, the very same character 
a for like losses, of claims awarded to the insurance com- 
panies. - 

On exactly the same footing you have claims of private 
insurance companies amounting to seyeral million dollars; and 
I have here 12 claims, each over $1,000,000, allowed by the 
Mixed Claims Commission to various insurance companies. 

The only justification for the claims of the insurance com- 
panies before the Mixed Claims Commission is what? That 
the insurance company is subrogated to the right of the insured. 
Only on that principle were the claims considered by the com- 
mission. But we are not the Mixed Claims Commission. We 
are here considering the return of the property taken into 
custody by the United States Government belonging to German 
nationals at the time of the declaration of war against the 
Imperial German Government and “advancing —to use the 
word of the bill itself—payment to American claimants. 

The gentleman who argues that the companies are subrogated 
to the rights of the insured can not escape the real situation 
that here we are not dealing with a legal right but simply a 
concession, if you please, a favor in the way of advancing pay- 
ment which the United States Government is according United 
States citizens, the United States, of course, to be reim- 
bursed from payments made by the German Government. 

I will read the definition of subrogation by Frederick Tem- 
pleman, of the British bar, and an authority on marine in- 
surance: 


Subrogation is the right by which an underwriter, on his settling 
a loss, is enabled to place himself in the position of the assured to 
the extent of acquiring all rights and remedies in respect to the said 
loss which the assured may have possessed, either in the nature of pro- 
ceedings for compensation or recovery in the name. of the assured 
against third parties or in obtaining general average contribution 
thereto. (Marine Insurance: Its Principles and Practice.—Templeman,) 


Here we have an American authority, and I read from 
William T. Winter, special lecturer on marine insurance of 
New York University, who explains in detail the rights of in- 
surance companies under the principle of subrogation. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Winter is vice president of the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co., whose claim for 52,000,000 would be advanced 
under this bill. He surely will smile when his companies get 
the United States check in payment, if the gentlemen of this 
House vote for such payment under the impression that insur- 
ance companies have any right in this bill under the doctrine 
of subrogation, I mention this because several Members have 
justified the provision in the bill on that theory. This is what 
Mr. Winter says: 

The right of subrogation: No consideration of the subject of marine 
losses would be complete without making some reference to the right of 
subrogation. While the underwriter may be liable under the policy of 
insurance for the loss incurred, it does not necessarily follow that he 
alone is responsible for the Injury suffered. In many cases there arises, 


because of the accident causing the loss, a liability on the part of some 
third party to respond for the injury suffered by the assured through 
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the damag® or destruction of his property. Thus in a collision case it 
often happens that one of the colliding vessels alone is at fault and 
consequently is liable for the damage caused, except in so far as such 
liability may be limited by law. This liability on the part of the 
colliding vessel does not, however, exonerate the underwriters of the 
innocent vessel from their obligation to the owner under their policies 
of insurance. It would be manifestly unfair, however, for the under- 
writers to respond for the loss and for the owner to retain his right 
of action against the owners of the offending vessel. Accordingly, in 
order that the equities may be preserved, upon the payment of loss by 
the underwriters they are by law vested with the benefits accruing from 
the right of action which has arisen in favor of the assured. This is 
known as the right of subrogation. Through this right the under- 
writer is clothed with all the benefits arising from claims against third 
parties which have arisen since the date of the casualty, and the 
assured is obligated to lend his name and good offices in the collection 
of such claims, The expense of collection, legal and otherwise, will, of 
course, be assumed by the untlerwriters in proportion to the interest 
which they have in the claim. If the settlement under a policy cover- 
ing the entire interest has been for a total loss, the underwriter is 
entitled to the benefit of the right of action in full; if, on the other 
hand, the loss is but partial or the property is not fully insured, the 
underwriter will be subrogated only to the extent that the assured has 
been indemnified. The right of subrogation arises at the moment of 
payment. (Marine Insurance—Winter.) 


But there are no such rights here. We have a different 
state of facts entirely, The insurance companies have already 
received the full measure of benefit under the principle of 
subrogation. They took the losses of their insured, they sub- 
rogated themselves in the place of the owner of the ships 
or the owner of the cargo, they prepared their claims, and 
appeared with them before the Mixed Claims Commission. 
The Mixed Claims Commission it is obvious recognized the 
principle of subrogation and awarded the various insurance 
companies the several awards amounting to several million 
dollars, which you gentlemen will find in the hearings, com- 
mencing on page 411. I will not at this time enter into a 
discussion as to whether the Mixed Claims Commission was 
right or wrong. They have made the award, their decision 
is final, and there is no appeal. Germany is paying for it, or 
rather will pay in due time. I will say, however, in passing, 
that a previous Congress before the so-called Alabama case 
was settled, took the necessary precaution that insurance com- 
panies which had suffered no actual loss could not possibly 
obtain an award. ‘To the gentlemen who feel that no award 
should be made to insurance companies who suffered no actual 
loss, I will say that it is too late. That should have been 
attended to at the time the Mixed Claims Commission was 
created, or authorized, and the formula made so that in making 
awards these insurance companies could not have received the 
generous treatment that was actually accorded to them. But 
because one mistake was made, at least a mistake in my way of 
thinking and I believe there are many of my colleagues who 
share that belief, why should we make another mistake now 
and provide advance payment for these insurance companies 
at the expense, I mean expense, in time an amount of first 
payments, of American claimants as well as German nationals 
awaiting the return of their property? The insurance com- 
panies suffered no loss, In referring to insurance companies, 
of course, I mean the marine insurance companies listed 
among the claimants receiving award from the Mixed Claims 
Commission, Just look at their position! They received the 
premiums covering ail their war-risk insurance. 

They have paid all the losses; and the reports of the com- 
panies themselves, which can be found in Best’s Insurance Re- 
ports, Fire and Marine, 1918, will show that every one of 
them receiving awards here of over a million dollars paid 
these risks and at the end of the war were way ahead of the 
game. Every one of them paid dividends or divided earnings 
all the way from 10 to 48 per cent, Now they find them- 
selves in the position of haying received awards of millions 
of dollars, and when it comes in it will be all velvet, all 
clear, clean profit beyond the wildest expectation of their most 
greedy stockholder. Now, in considering this bill is it unfair 
to eliminate these marine insurance companies from advance 
payments and let them wait until the German Government 
sends the money specifically paying their award? In other 
words, just as we treat in this bill the award made to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau for similar claims that it must wait until all the 
other claims are paid, we should classify insurance company 
claims and put them down in No. 12 along with the Veterans’ 
Bureau award. 

Oh, I have heard it said, and I am sure it will be repeated, 
that these poor companies“ deserve consideration; that they 
really sustained losses; and there are briefs and statements, 
figures and statistics filed with the committee—and you will 
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find them in the hearings—sustaining the insurance companies’ 
contention that they sustained great losses, are deserving, and 
should be included in this bill along with the other American 
claimants. Here are some of the figures taken from Best's 
Reports, and no one will deny the accuracy of these figures. 
I will give you the awards made by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission in each case. 

Listen to this: The Insurance Co. of North America was 
awarded $5,134,814.76. On December 31, 1918, its net surplus 
was $6,000,000. The dividends in 1917 amounted to 17.2 per 


cent and in 1918 amounted to 16 per cent. 


The Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. was awarded by 
the Mixed Claims Commission $6,591,422.92. Their net surplus 
on December 31, 1918, was $8,824,000. Their dividend in 1917 
was 36 per cent and in 1918 48 per cent. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. awarded $2,315,247.41. 
Net surplus, 1918, $4,304,535.95. Net surplus, 1917, $3,997.- 
135.49. Marine losses, 1918, $2,819,268. Marine, 91.1 per cent 
of policies written and premiums were 810,488,009. 14. 

Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. awarded $1,267,377.07. Net 
surplus, December 31, 1918, $4,017,108.05. Total income, 1918, 
$14,309,891.34. Total disbursements, 1918, $13,458,463.09. Divi- 
dends paid, 1917, 16 per cent; 1918, 20 per cent. 

Federal Insurance Co. awarded $2,379,381.78. Net surplus, 
1918, $1,321,964.39. Total income, 1918, $4,930,711.25. Total 
disbursements, 1918 (including dividends), $4,612,842.538. Divi- 
dends paid, 1916, 14 per cent; 1917 and 1918, 19 per cent. 

Aetna Insurance Co. awarded $1,848,129.77. Net surplus, De- 
cember 31, 1918, $8,904,032.69. Total income, 1918, $19,514,- 
524.24. Total disbursements, 1918, $16,854,046.36. Dividends 
paid, 1916 to 1918, inclusive, 20 per cent. 

American Merchant Marine Insurance Co. awarded $1,221,- 
708.14. Net surplus, 1918, $1,271,441.68. Net surplus, 1917, 
$612,868. Dividends, 1919, stock $100,000. ; 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. awarded $1,401,568. 
Net surplus, 1918, $2,142,188. Dividends paid, 1916, 10 per cent; 
1917-18, 12 per cent. 

Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. allowed $2,153,854.97. Net 
surplus, December 31, 1918, $3,825,921.23. Total net income, 
1918, $6,636,257. (This is less reinsurance premiums.) Total 
losses paid, 1918, $1,919,054.05. Total income, 1917, $9,883,020. 
Total expenses, 1917, $3,530,495. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Did the gentleman read the testimony: 


as to the actual profits made by these marine insurance com- 
panies during the war? 

Mr: LAGUARDIA. Yes; I will come to that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not see what the gentleman is 
reading now has to do with this matter, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It has everything to do with it. I am 
reading actual facts and actual profits. Here are the com- 
panies that were awarded millions of dollars paying these 
dividends. The committee, I know, were told of a few little 
cockroach companies, little cootie companies, formed during 
the war, with no financial backing, and after they suffered one 
or two losses went fluey; they were expected to go fluey when 
they were organized. Some of these companies the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green] refers to, although they went broke 
later on, actually made money during the war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman wants to indulge in 
imagination, well and good. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right; let us see if I am indulging. 
I shall take one company for the gentleman, namely, the North 
Atlantic Insurance Co. The American agents came before the 
commission and said that this poor company went into the 
hands of the State superintendent of insurance. A great deal 
of sympathy was expressed for this company. In 1918 they 
had a net surplus of $161,000. This was one of these mush- 
room companies organized during the war. It was authorized 
to do business on August 24, 1917. In 1918 their total income 
was $1,057,000 and their total disbursements $272,370. If that 
company went broke, if that company went bankrupt, there 
was something wrong with its management. It was not due 
to its war business, because the war was over at the end of 
1918. The gentleman can not escape that. If they had poor 
management or if it purposely went on the rocks subsequent to 
the ending of the war, that is not the fault of its war busi- 
ness, because it actually made money during the war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is no claim that there was a 
loss on this war business, but we have had that matter care- 
fully calculated on the total war business, and it showed a 
small profit. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state under what 
principle he includes these war-insurance claims in his bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall when I come to them. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. My proposed amendment will not mean 
that the insurance companies will receive no payment. They 
would in due time receive payment from the proper sources; 
but if we exclude them from this bill you will be able to in- 
crease your percentage of property payments that you are to 
return to German nationals and you will be able to pay almost 
in full all of the American claims; and at the proper time I am 
going to introduce an amendment to that effect. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN}. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, in the few minutes at my disposal it is, of course, im- 
possible, even if it were necessary, to discuss the technical 
provisions of the measure before us. This bill—H. R. 15009— 
provides for the settlement of American claims against Ger- 
many and of German nationals against the United States, as 
well as the return to German nationals of all property in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 

First. Let me say that having studied this subject for several 
years I feel that the membership of the House is under a debt 
of gratitude to the Ways and Means Committee for having 
brought into the House a bill which has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the membership of that committee. The unanimous 
agreement is all the more remarkable because of the many 
conflicting interests involved in the settlement. Over $500,- 
000,000 of assets will be turned back or paid out to American 
and alien claimants. 

I am going to vote for the bill. It is not perfect by any 
means. There are some American claimants who will not re- 
ceive the protection they are looking for and expect from us at 
this time. I know from the letters that I have received that 
some American citizens who had claims against Germany are 
going to be disappointed. On the other hand, German claim- 
ants are going to be disappointed, too, in not receiving full and 
immediate restitution of their seized property. ; 

I am going to vote for the bill, first, because it reaffirms and 
proceeds on the sound American policy of refusing to confiscate 
private property seized in time of war. This policy goes back 
to the treaty with Prussia of 1785 and reaffirmed by treaty with 
Prussia in 1799 and 1828. This broad and just principle was 
laid down by us in the famous Jay treaty with Great Britain 
in 1794. Great American statesmen, from Benjamin Franklin 
and Thomas Jefferson down to the present time, have enun- 
ciated this American doctrine. 

All claimants are going to be repaid in full eventually. Some, 
especially those Americans having claims for personal injury, 
will receive immediate and full payment aggregating $3,630,- 
220.14. There are 391 claims of this kind for death and per- 
sonal injury, 

All claims, both American and alien, not exceeding $100,000 
will be paid in full immediately. There are 2,142 claims of this 
character. 

Then there are 178 claims, American and alien, whose awards 
exceed $100,000, but who will receive in each case an immediate 
payment of $100,000 each, 

The balances due all of these claimants will be paid in full 
running over a period of about 26 years. 

The United States Government obligates itself to pay for the 
ships, radio stations, and patents seized by us during the war 
and belonging to German citizens. This amount is not to exceed 
$100,000,000, the exact sum to be determined by an arbiter 
appointed by the President of the United States. A special 
appropriation will have to be made out of the public Treasury 
for this specific purpose. But the first appropriation is not to 
exceed $50,000,000. 

My only regret is that immediate and full payment can not be 
made to both American and German claimants. But as there 
was not on hand, or immediately available, sufficient funds for 
this purpose, the next best solution has been provided for. Im- 
mediate and full payment would have required a special appro- 
priation out of the taxpayers’ pockets, and this the committee 
refused to recommend. 

I think it can be fairly stated that the German claimants 
have received as much, if not more, consideration in the settle- 
ment of their claims than the American claimants. 

The attitude of many American claimants is well reflected in 
a telegram which I received from an American claimant resid- 
ing in my district, which reads as follows: 

Hon. MEYER JACOBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives: 

Thank you for telegram and bill. Treatment accorded us is unfavor- 
able compared with German nationals, but half loaf is better than none. 
Would rather have this bill passed than another postponement. 

: E. Gd. MINER 
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If it had been possible to disregard the awards made by the 
Mixed Claims Commissions, I would have preferred that this 
Congress set aside some of the claims of the private insurance 
companies, and would have placed upon all of them the burden 
of proving that they had suffered actual losses over and above 
the premiums they collected and the expense of operating busi- 
ness, including the normal return on their investment. In any 
event, I shall vote for an amendment to defer their payments, 
giving other claimants priority. 

If it were possible, I would modify the awards of the claims 
commission in respect to loss of American life. 

As I stated at the outset, I am going to vote for the bill, and 
I hope it passes, To reject it would unfortunately protract a 
settlement which has been hanging fire too long. This Con- 
gress should settle this question now. i 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 0 J. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. a emen and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am very heartily in favor of this bill. I took 
the liberty some time last spring of presenting a plan to the 
Committee on Ways and Means to solve this situation, and that 
brought me into contact with the difficulties involved. 

In October, 1917, we created the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office by law. At that time we had claims against Germany, 
claims since July 31, 1914, the outbreak of the European war. 
The Lusitania had been sunk, American citizens in Germany 
had their plants taken over in various places by the German 
war régime. 

When we passed that act we knew we would haye more 
claims as our own participation in the war progressed. Every 
utterance on the floor of the House, nevertheless, and every 
intimation from the President of the United States and all 
the departments of the Government showed that the money 
and property sequestered by that act was to be a trust fund 
for the benefit of those who owned it at the date of seizure. 
There was not any question about it at all. Our claims had 
already arisen. We were in the midst of a war, with more 
claims arising every day. It was the most self-controlled, 
dispassionate piece of legislation that America enacted at that 
period. There was no anger, there was no hatred, there was 
no vengeance, there was no vindictiveness in it. It contained 
our highest ideal of justice. Time went on. The war ended, 
and after that we decided we would enter into negotiations to 
get back our army of occupation claims. We delayed and 
delayed and sidestepped negotiations until in 1925 we finally 
secured an agreement under the Dawes award by which pay- 
ments would be made on our army of occupation claims begin- 
ning September 1, 1926. We also secured a reimbursement of 
244 per cent of the total reparations in settlement of our 
American citizens’ claims against Germany. The calculation is 
that would pay our American claims in 80 years. We agreed 
upon the Berlin treaty in 1921, which made the German trust 
fund in possession of our Alien Property Custodian a security 
for the payment of the American claims. Under the terms of 
that treaty that property was to be held as security until 
suitable provision was made by the German Government for the 
payment of American private claims. My contention is that 
we switched the trust fund into a security. We made it more 
or less a reprisal proposition, not confiscation, but decided to 
hold it until we could get the Germans to pay our American 
claims. They made the effort to pay, and they will pay in 80 
years under the Dawes plan, and it is up to this Congress to 
determine under the terms of the Berlin treaty whether that 
is a suitable provision for the payment of the American claims. 
I claim in common sense it is not. But in common sense I 
would return the trust fund to-day. But we are here in Con- 
gress dealing with a conglomerate quantity, called the legis- 
lative mind, the eccentricities of which can not be explained. 

I am going to compromise my point of view with the point of 
view of the other man. I am going to look for a solution, not 
for difficulties» He can not impose his point of view upon me 
and I can not impose my point of view upon him. The Ways 
and Means Committee fortunately steps in between the con- 
tending factions. It says to all claimants involved, “Step up 
and make a compromise with each other.” The German aliens 
met the situation in the proper spirit. They surrendered a 
portion of their property, 20 per cent, for a period. The Fed- 
eral Government would have a preferred payment of $60,000,000 
due to the activities of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. The 
Government has agreed to give up the preferred status of that 
claim as its part of the bargain. The American claims re- 
ceive a part payment of their money now, and a part payment 
subsequently. All three have entered into a combination and 


have their agreement to compromise their difficulties. They 
come in here and offer a bill to the committee. The committee 
did well to accept the proposition, 
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I want to hold the ideal as the thing to be considered, but 
between the ideal and the real there is a great chasm. This 
bill seems to be the bridge that crossed the chasm between the 
ideal and the real. There may be many defects in the propo- 
sition. In giving back 80 per cent of the German property 
immediately you are giving a substantial proof of your belief 
in the ideal that that fund is a trust fund. When you with- 
hold 20 per cent, you are withholding something to meet and 
square with that practical fact contained in the Berlin treaty 
that Germany must make suitable provision for payment of 
American claims or else leave the German alien property as 
security for those claims. The gentleman from New York 
wanted to know if the war-risk insurance fund was set back. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield. No; I quite 
approve of that. I wanted to know why similar claims were 
not put on an equality with the war-risk claims? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. The German alien property is 
security for the payment of American claims, not American 
Government claims. The American Government, in attempting 
to solve this situation has got to enter into the bargain to 
secure a workable agreement, and the Government claim is to 
be deferred. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will understand, of 
course, that this is not a Government claim in the real sense 
of the word. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I understand it is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no. It is for claims for losses in- 
curred by reason of the fact that the Government went into the 
war-risk insurance, 

Mr. OLIVER of New York, Yes. But it goes right into the 
Public Treasury, and not to a private individual. It comes 
under that section of the Berlin treaty where the German se- 
curity here is not security for that claim; and as for any com- 
pany involved in this bill—insurance, Standard oil, bank, or 
anything else—what comes from the Dawes reparations pay- 
ments is held in trust in the Treasury Department for the 
payment of those claims. 

There is no question about that. Whether those companies 
made a profit on the war or not was not the calculation. The 
calculation was whether they were damaged in contravention 
of the doctrines of law by which America safeguarded her 
citizens since we became a Nation. Every State holds the 
doctrine that an insurance company is subrogated to the rights 
of the insured. We can not go far wrong in international 
or domestic policy as long as we follow the practice of every 
State in the Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are not disturbing the doctrine of sub- 
rogation at all. Those institutions have already received sub- 
rogation. They have not suffered an actual loss. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. As to the insurance companies, 
you would put them in if they suffered a loss and out if they 
made a gain. We have got to put them down here in accord- 
ance with the established rule of justice—not of profit and 
losses, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But you are doing that to the detriment 
of the people who actually lost their lives and their property. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Not at all. Those people are 
paid immediately. Those people, the minute this bill is signed 
by the President, will get their claims. If a personal-injury 
damage is sustained, the claimant gets his money immediately 
out of the fund made up under the terms of this bill, I think 
there is no question about that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. All the rest will get $100,000, and the 
American claimants agree to this. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes. The small claims are 
paid first; the large claims last. Every one of the large claims 
is owned by some big company which has helped to maintain 
our international trade. We ought not to go back on them 
because they are big traders. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. 
yield there? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. You accept, then, the validity of the 
award made by the Mixed Claims Commission? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes; I think that is final. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is it necessary that this Congress be 
bound by that Mixed Claims Commission award? x 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No; it is not necessary that 
the Congress be bound by the mixed-claims award in making 
adjustments under this bill of priorities. In that we are 
final. We have power here to make any compromise we want 
to with reference to the American claims; but whether the Con- 
gress is bound by the Mixed Claims Commission award or not, 
the Dawes reparations payments must, under the law of 1896, 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the beneficiaries, 
and he holds the money for the benefit of the beneficiary. We 
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can not disturb the final payment of our claims through the 
Dawes reparations. What we are trying to do is to release 
$300,000,000 worth of German-alien property which is held as 
security for the payment of $179,000,000 worth of the claims of 
American citizens against Germany. 

The German alien fund is stagnant. It is worse than wasted. 
The American claims represent the collectible losses of our 
citizens under the rules of international law. They can not 
be paid under present arrangements for 80 years. We can 
do substantial justice to both. We need not compromise with 
principle. We ask for time to fulfill the.terms of two princi- 
ples hard to reconcile—one the theory that the German prop- 
erty is security for the payment of American claims; the other 
that the German alien property is a trust fund. Under the 
terms of this bill each principle is substantially recognized 
without destroying the other. Substantial justice will be done 
immediately. Those who must wait for their money have con- 
sented to do so in a fine spirit of cooperation for the achieve- 
ment of substantial justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Keown] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this bill shows evidence of a very great study and a 
great effort on the part of the committee to arrange a fair set- 
tlement of the claims arising under the war-time legislation. 

I want to say this, however, that there is one principle in 
the bill to which I can not subscribe from the standpoint of the 
American taxpayer. President Wilson at the time this property 
was seized appointed a board to fix the value of the ships at 
that time. It was done for no other reason than that he 
looked forward to the time when the Congress of the United 
States would carry out the traditional policy of this country 
to pay for that property. Why value the property if it was 
not for the purpose of fixing the amount which the Congress 
of the United States would vote to pay when the time came to 
settle after the war? 

Now, what is the difference in this bill? As a matter of 
grace this $33,000,000 is fixed as the value. We all know that 
a great number of those German ships were here as auxiliaries _ 
to the German Navy. I think they destroyed a great many of 
them. Will any gentleman appear on the floor of this House 
and say that the committee did not have any evidence of the 
damages done to those vessels? I say, why did you not call 
before you the gentleman who seized those vessels? If you did 
that you would find out how they were damaged. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Germans will have to pay for 
that destruction. There will not be any difficulty in ascertain- 
ing what it was. The people who examined those ships made 
a record of their condition. We did not make any record of it 
because it was not material to our discussion. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The thing to do in this bill is to appropri- 
ate $33,000,000, the value of those ships; appropriate it now. 
The next thing to do is to appropriate $434,000 for the value of 
one radio station. I hear talk about two radio stations, talk to 
the effect that we seized two radio stations, but we find that one 
was French. Gentlemen have argued in this committee all the 
time about two radio stations belonging to the Germans. That 
is the impression that has been made here. 

Mr. MURPHY. What is the value of that station? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Four hundred and thirty-four thousand dol- 
lars. Instead of following the valuation fixed by Woodrow 
Wilson when he was President, which was $33,000,000, you pro- 
pose to give somebody the right to increase that up to $100,- 
000,000. Why have an arbiter appointed? They were valued by 
the men who at that time were acquainted with the true value. 

I am in favor of appropriating outright $33,000,000 to pay for 
those ships, and $434,000 to pay for the radio station, and 
$10,000,000 to pay for the patents, and have them adjudicated 
and awarded by men trained in patent values. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? > 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What was the exact value placed on 
those ships by the board? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Thirty-there million dollars. We are sim- 
ply doing it to carry out the policy of this country. In law we 
do not have to pay a penny, and everybody knows it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Two valuations were made. One 
valuation fixed the value at $250,000,000. 

We ought to deal with this matter with some pretense, at 
least, of fairness. Both of these valuations were ex parte 
matters. No testimony was heard that could be received in 
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court. It was just the American side that was heard at that 
time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, let me say this to the gentleman: 
Where ds there any other side? We are doing this as a matter 
of grace; we are paying this money out of the Treasury of the 
United States as a mere gift, as a mere matter of grace, to 
carry out the traditional policy of this country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; we are paying it as a matter of 
justice, and we ought to pay the fair value. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Why did President Wilson have that valua- 
tion made if it was not for the purpose of fixing the value at 
that time so that Congresses in the future could carry it out? 
Gentlemen know that as time goes along these claims increase 
in value. Certainly the gentleman has not forgotten the cita- 
tion that was made to his committee of the Seminole award, 
where some fellow had some corn broken down; he received a 
Settlement of $157; then he came to Congress and got $10,000 
more, and in a few years more he got another sum from Con- 
gress. I believe that is what President Wilson had in mind 
when he had this valuation put on these ships. At that time 
the valuation was put at $33,000,000, and that is all the tax- 
payers of this country ought to be required to pay. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I merely want to suggest that 
the difference in valuation between the $33,000,000, which the 
gentleman has mentioned, and the $250,000,000, which was set 
by the Shipping Board, was probably due to the fact that one of 
them took the value as of the time when the ships were seized 
and interned and the other took the valuation when they were 
on the high seas and being used. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say to the gentleman that if they had 
stayed on the high seas they would not have been worth a 
dime, because they would have been seized by an enemy and 
confiscated, as the English have confiscated other ships. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does not the gentleman 
think that the board composed of naval officers of the United 
States to determine this value is about the best judgment we 
couid receive? P 

Mr. McKEOWN. I believe that is absolutely right. This 
board was the most competent board that could have been 
appointed in this Government to determine the value of those 
ships, because I believe they took every pertinent fact into 
consideration. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is the gentleman aware that we sold 
a few of the poorest of these ships for $18,000,000, more than 
half the amount which the gentleman says all of them are 
worth? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will just say this to the gentleman, 
that as far as I am concerned if the gentleman believes this 
$33,000,000 is too little for them I am willing to give them 
some of the boats we now have, boat for boat, boats which we 
now have in this country and which we can not sell for any- 
thing. [Applause.] Oh, they say, fix this value at $100,000,000. 
That is just like my going out to buy a farm from one of my 
colleagues. He says he is willing to take $5,000 for it, but he 
hears me tell my agent I am willing to give him $10,000 and, 
of course, he is going to get the $10,000. That is the same 
principle contained in this bill. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mrs] has had the ingenuity to bring in a bill that 
is practically the same as the bill about which we heard so 
much talk. I want to tell you it does the same thing, and for 
this reason: There will be $100,000,000 allotted for the value 
of these ships, and they will mulct the taxpayers of this country 
out of $70,000,000 in this settlement. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. As I understand the gentleman’s point 
it is that the taxpayers of the United States should not be 
mulcted of $1 more than the value placed upon these ships by 
the Naval Board. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is right exactly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think the gentleman is right about 
that. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman has spoken of a valuation of 
$33,000,000, and I have understood from the gentleman's re- 
marks that it was an Official valuation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; an official valuation made by a board, 

Mr. RAGON. By what board? 
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Mr. McKEOWN. A board appointed by President Wilson to 
determine the value of those ships at that time. 

Mr. RAGON. At what time? 

Mr. McKEOWN. At the time they were seized. He no 
doubt had in mind this traditional principle that we were to 
pay for them, and he appointed a board to fix the value as of 
that time, For what other purpose would he have appointed 
a board to fix the value except to have something to go on 
when the war was over? 

Mr. RAGON. Who composed that board? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Naval officers; and could there have been 
a more competent board? . 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Recognizing that this country is under obligation 
to pay, do you not concede that we ought to pay the real value 
of the ships? 

Mr. McKEOWN, I do not concede that we should pay more 
than what the boats are worth, and I am not willing for the 
taxpayers of this country, on the mere pretense of being just 
to the German owners of these ships, to be mulcted out of money 
with which to settle the claims. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against this 
bill for numerous reasons which are satisfactory to myself. 
I have no desire to take the time of the House to state those 
reasons and will not attempt to do so. 

I rise merely to express a point of view, a reaction, to this 
bill which no one seems to have except myself. It is for that 
reason alone that I rise. 

I have always favored the return of the German property. 
I favor returning it 100 per cent, entirely disconnected with the 
payment of American Claims or any other matters of any kind. 
I favor that because the faith of our country was pledged 
explicitly by the Prussian treaty. I favor it for the further 
reason that I regard it as sound international policy; but 
my fundamental reason for advocating that course is that I 
want to restrict the horrors of war and the field of its activities 
as much as possible. 

I would like to have private property regarded as inviolable 
under all conditions and all circumstances. I would like to 
confine war to the armed forces of the opposing governments. 
I would like to take the civilian and his property out of the 
war and out of its hazards. 

I am rather surprised to hear this note sounded by others as 
being applicable to property alone. It seems to give them a 
distinct shock that property is not sacrosanct and that in its 
very nature there is not something horrible abont taking it. 
That is not my reaction, I may say to those gentlemen. I am 
not so shocked with the idea of taking properly for public pur- 
poses if it should be necessary. But the thought I want to 
present that seems to be unique in this assemblage is that, 
whereas the rights of property are important, the rights of 
persons are still more important; and while I would regard 
private property as sacred and inviolable, I would regard the 
liberties of peoples and the personal rights of civilians as 
immensely more important and to be regarded with greatly 
increased veneration. 

I suppose you may consider me a pacifist. I will evade the 
charge by admitting it. So far as I know, I am the only unre- 
pentant, unapologetic pacifist yet in captivity—a pacifist of my 
kind—a fighting pacifist. I hate war. I question its pro- 
priety in any event. I feel that no aggressive war was ever 
justified; that few wars are worth what they cost, and that 
national controversies may always be settled in some more 
sensible way. But I am plenty willing to fight in defense of my 
person or my country. I hold that if we can not do away with 
war altogether, we should at least mitigate its horrors as far 
as possible. We should restrict the field of its activities. We 
should limit it in every conceivable way. In line with that 
philosophy I would like to have private property made in- 
violate and I would like to have civil rights protected to the 
utmost extent. [Applause.] 

I would have civilians both in their persons and their prop- 
erty held inviolable not only as against their countries’ enemies 
but against their country itself. Too often it is that the first 
step in fighting a war is to deprive the citizen of his civil 
rights. 

Ar, DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I, too, shall vote against this 
bill. The shrewdest, smartest financial genius of the United 
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States [Mr. Mis] has not yet demonstrated his power to con- 
trol the State of New York and its electorate, but I am fearful 
that he does exert a powerful and terrible influence over the 
membership of our great Ways and Means Committee, 

I do not believe in confiscating property. And I also do not 
believe in taxing the American people $150,000,000 to execute 
the provisions of this bill and pay the waste and leakages 
already existing in this office. 

This measure, in effect, is merely the rewriting of the Mills 
bill. It is the Mills bill camoufiaged with changed provisions. 

I can not agree with the sentiment expressed by one of the 
great leaders in my party on my side of the aisle [Mr. HUDDLE- 
ston], who has just taken his seat. I am one of those who 
believe that if it be conceded, and it is so conceded, that in 
war time the Government of the United States has the right, 
by conscription and draft, to take every man it needs between 
the ages of 18 and 45 and put them in the trenches and make 
them daily face death from cannon mouths, that the Govern- 
ment also has the right to take property when it needs it in 
war time, and to draft needed men to work as well as to fight, 
our Government has the right to take the services of the men 
who are left at home when it needs them. I am one of those 
who do not believe that it is right for the specially favored able- 
bodied men who are left at home surrounded by their friends, 
families, conveniences, and pleasures to pull off 6,000 strikes 
during war time when we had 4,000,000 men in uniforms de- 
pending on them for supplies and munitions. Therefore I am 
one of those who are of the opinion that when our Government 
is in war it has the right to take everything it needs to over- 
come the enemy, let it be man power, property, or labor, it 
matters not. But I am afraid that I could not convince my 
friend from Alabama or my friend from Wisconsin of the wis- 
dom of that policy. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I always yield to my good friend from 
Alabama because he is one of the leaders of this House. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I inform the gentleman that I 
was the first to ever express on the floor of this House the idea 
that when men are conscripted property should be conscripted 
also. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
as well as property? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am opposed to any kind of conscrip- 
tion, but if you conscript men I do think it is entirely proper 
to conscript horses or dollars or whatever else you may need. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to know that the gentleman 
feels that way, because his power is already felt throughout 
the United States, and he may bring about a reaction. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Let me say, further, that I would be 
willing even to agree to conscription if the emergency were 
great enough—not for the actual defense of the country—I 
would not agree to it merely to suit the convenience of general 
staffs. The emergency must be so great as to require the con- 
scription of every citizen, great as well as small, and the actual 
taking of property, not the mere borrowing of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is my intention to vote for this bill for the good pro- 
visions contained therein, but I feel that the rights of Ameri- 
can investors in German securities—that is, those who made 
their investments before the World War—have been entirely 
neglected in this bill. 

American citizens before the outbreak of the war invested 
millions of dollars in German securities, payable in mark cur- 
rency at a time when the mark, on a gold basis, was equal, 
in American money, to 23.8 cents. Many of these loans were 
used by Germans to increase their property holdings in the 
United States as well as in Germany. Proceeds of some of 
these loans were used to acquire ships, radio stations, and pat- 
ents. Many American owners of these bonds left them on de- 
posit in Germany, in the banks, so that coupons could be pre- 
sented to the main office of the debtor for prompt payment. 

On August 9, 1917, the German Government enacted a war 
order entitled “Measures of economic retaliation against the 
United States,” and this war order resulted in the sequestra- 
tion of American securities, 

On November 10, 1917, the German Government enacted an- 
other war order providing for the reporting of American-owned 
securities to the German alien property custodian. 

These measures absolutely forbade an American citizen from 
disposing of his securities, and they were not repealed until 
January, 1920. 


Is the gentleman in favor of taking labor 
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The gold value of marks in the meantime had depreciated to 
2 cents, The German debtors obtained loans when marks were 
desig about 24 cents and had the benefit of loans upon. that 

sis, 

International bankers had deposits of marks in German 
banks and the effect of these war orders was the same as those 
applied to American-owned securities. However, these inter- 
national bankers get 16 cents a mark, with interest at 5 per 
cent, commencing January, 1920, but bondholders are frozen 
out, because their debts are considered “ owing,” compared to 
bank deposits as being “debts due.” 

Secretary of State Hughes gives as his opinion that according 
to the provisions of his own treaty at Berlin, taken together 
with certain provisions of the trading with the enemy act, that 
an American creditor merely has to prove that a debt was 
“owing” in order to recover at the pre-war rate of exchange 
out of his German debtor’s property in possession of our Alien 
Property Custodian. Congress has already provided a right, 
but not a complete remedy, in favor of American creditors by 
reason of subdivision E, section 9, of the trading with the 
enemy act. This section provides, in effect, that American 
creditors are entitled to the repayment of their loans out of the 
German debtor's property. However, the section is silent on the 
beri of exchange in which debts payable in marks should be 
paid. 

The present Alien Property Custodian, realizing the inequity 
of German property being returned. without preserving the 
rights of American creditors, recommends remedial legislation, 
defining the rate of exchange at the time the contract was 
made. Very few bond claims were filed with the Mixed Claims 
Commission, most of them being filed with the Alien Property 
Custodian against the German debtor’s property. 

Certain European countries have taken action to protect their 
nationals in the matter of similar obligations contracted before 
the war by German debtors, and they are requiring such debtors 
to pay back the loans on the basis of the pre-war rate of ex- 
change. If the property of German debtors is restored and 
they escape the payment of their debts, they profit at the 
expense of American nationals. 

American creditors are entitled to reciprocal treatment in 
the matter of recovering their property which was sequestered 
by the Government of Germany. If the German Government is 
allowed to sequestrate American-owned securities when marks 
are of value, and continue such sequestration until the mark 
has become worthless, and does not have to account for such 
action, then there is no reason why the American Government 
should hand over the value of German ships, radio stations, and 
patents as of the date we seized them. The equities of Ameri- 
can creditors in their German debtor's property, existing at 
the time the German property was taken over, should be strictly 
enforced. American debtors of German creditors were com- 
pelled by our Alien Property Custodian to pay mark debts on 
the basis of 18 cents a mark by order of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

While I think it is advisable to return the alien property 
seized in time of war, and while I believe that it is a big, fine 
spirit to show on the part of the American Government, still I 
insist that the equities of all American taxpayers should be 
protected, and rights of the American taxpayer, to my mind, 
have been flagrantly overlooked in this bill. It is my hope that 
in the near future remedial legislation will be passed which 
will properly care for and protect the rights of American 
investors in German securities. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Upsuaw]. 

THE FATHER OF TWENTY-EIGHT CHILDREN 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I had expected to speak on 
the question under discussion, but my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery] has so forcefully covered the very 
points I expected to make about protecting American property, 
that I leave that subject and dedicate my two minutes to a 
very pleasant privilege. I feel a natural pride in being the 
representative of an honored constituent in the gallery, Mr. 
Leander C. Gentle, of Atlanta, Ga., who is the father of 
28 children. [Applause.] Every one of you who wants to in- 
dorse the Roosevelt doctrine please stand up as Mr. Gentle is 
doing and give him a greeting. [Laughter and applause.] 
He has a sample with him in his handsome son, L. P. Gentle, 
from Baltimore. Plenty of such stalwart, prolific American 
stock would make foreign immigration unnecessary. I pre- 
sented Mr. Gentle at the White House. President Coolidge 
actually smiled, patted my patriarchal friend on the back, and 
said: “Good luck to you and all your children.” It goes 
without saying, gentlemen, that this worthy patriotice citizen 
of Georgia is “bone dry.” So if any of you want to be the 
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father of 28 children you must be “bone dry.” [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SOSNOWSKI]. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, enough has been said of 
the merits of this bill. I merely want to urge upon the Mem- 
bers that by far the most important part of this legislation is 
not so much the protection of American claims as it is the pro- 
tection of American national character—its protection by guar- 
anteeing the international rights of personal property. 

This country, probably more than any other, can not afford 
to set the dangerous precedent of the violation of personal 
property. The holdings of these German nationals must be held 
inviolate as far as possible, and this Congress should take steps 
to see that that is done—should take steps to see that those 
who are said to have violated the rights of German nationals 
in the handling of this alien property should be properly pun- 
ished. 

The wealth of the United States and its wide holdings in 
foreign countries form a condition which would be seriously 
endangered if the country were on record as the violator of 
personal property. 

There is no question but there have been serious charges as 
to how the property held by the Alien Property Custodian was 
managed. There haye been serious charges against the misuse 
of that property, regarding its manipulation for personal gain, 
and there have been serious charges that the officers in whose 
care it was placed violated their oaths of office. 

I think this Congress owes a debt to the international repu- 
tation of this country, if to no other, to investigate the truth or 
falsity of these charges and to cleanse itself of any stigma that 
it has permitted the misuse of the property rights of other 
people. The courts in some instances have passed upon some 
alien property cases, but the courts are not responsible for our 
foreign relations. Congress must be responsible to the Amer- 
ican people and to the world in the final analysis. The work- 
ings of the Alien Property Custodian's office should be brought 
to public view. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. B. vron]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think the thanks of the House are due to the Ways 
and Means Committee for the untiring attention they have 
given to this very perplexing problem. There is reason for 
congratulation because this question has been settled between 
the United States and Germany. One of the most notable 
features is that the German Government agreed that instead 
of going to a neutral country for an arbiter, an arbiter might 
be selected who was a citizen of the United States; first, Mr. 
Justice Day, and then Mr. Parker, That really marks a new 
phase of international relations as regards arbitration. 

In the very brief time I have I shall speak of certain 
propositions relating to this bill. I think the recommendation 
of the committee should be adopted in its entirety without 
any discrimination between large and small claims. Prefer- 
ence has been given to claims of $100,000 or less, which is 
sufficient along that line. In regard to insurance claims, no 
business is more fundamental to the industrial and social life 
of this country than that of insurance. There is no reason 
why we should discriminate against this very important 
branch of business. It is a universal principle of the common 
law that the insurance company is subrogated to the rights 
of the assured. No other principle is safe. If my property 
is stolen by a thief, and I collect from an insurance company, 
that company acquires my rights against the thief. If my 
automobile is run into by a reckless driver and the insurance 
company pays, the insurance company has the rights which 
otherwise I would have possessed. If a foreign country ruth- 
lessly destroys ships or property on the sea and the insurance 
company pays, then the insurance company should be subro- 
gated to all the rights of the shipowner or the owner of the 
cargo. To adopt any other principle, to reject claims of in- 
surance companies or discriminate against them, would afford 
encouragement in case of war to the country that wished to 
indulge in submarine warfare or any other form of attack 
on ship property. Attacks would be made without restraint 
if it were known that in case the losses were paid by an 
insurance company, the country guilty of wrongdoing would 
be relieved of liability. No doubt we should have manifesta- 
tions of ruthlessness and barbarity on the sea. 

Again, the proposed measure as a whole has had the care- 
ful consideration of the committee and every feature of it 
has been the subject of study. To disrupt it now would mean 
the setting aside of the agreements and concessions made by 
all parties in interest in fayor of this structure as it now 
stands and would necessitate a new effort at agreement which 
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would satisfy all. This is practically impossible. The awards 
to the insurance companies are an integral part of this struc- 
ture and this agreement. To single them out for exclusion 
is not only to strike a blow at the marine insurance business, 
which, as I have said, is not the course of safety, but it is to 
strike a blow at their rights after those rights have been 
adjudicated by an international tribunal and reduced to judg- 
ment, for which judgment, along with all the other judgments 
of the Mixed Claims Commission, specific security has been 
set aside without distinction and specific sums of reparation 
are to be paid by Germany, 

Not only this, but if such a distinction is made in this bill 
we will have the absurd spectacle of recognizing the claims of 
German insurance companies, giying them all their rights with- 
out distinction, and striking down our own American companies 
merely because they happen to do the business of insurance. 

I strongly approve of this bill. I know of no measure which 
has been presented here for a considerable time that has been 
tke result of more faithful labor, and I repeat that it gives an 
indication of the restoration of friendly relations with the coun- 
tries with which we were at war, for it was our expressed 
intention not to wage war against the German people but 
against a government which, as we believe and declared, mis- 
represented the ideals of the great mass of the people in a 
country with which we should in the future maintain the most 
friendly relations. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BACHARACH]. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want first to correct a statement that was made in 
reference to the radio stations that were taken over. We did 
take over two during the war, but we found that the one in 
New Jersey was privately owned by citizens of the French 
Republic. Of course, that was turned back. 

There are two ways in which we could accomplish the purpose 
of this legislation. One is by paying 100 per cent of all claims 
at once. That would involve a bond issue, which the majority 
of the members of the Committee on Ways and Means were 
opposed to. The other method is to do what the present bill 
provides, In this bill we are satisfying every American claim- 
ant and every German claimant; we are satisfying the ship- 
owners, we are satisfying the German Goyernment, and we are 
satisfying the Treasury Department of the United States. All 
parties at interest are in accord, and I think the very fact that 
it has the united support of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means Committee it should 
become a law. 

It is absolutely a nonpolitical proposition, and I am sorry that 
there has been any effort to inject partisan politics in the debate 
on the floor. 

It is only natural in a proposition of this kind that it is not 
completely satisfactory to everyone. There are many in this 
membership who contend that we should return all of the Ger- 
man property now in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. 
There are others who contend that we should return none of 
this property until all American claimants are paid in full. 
There is much merit in both contentions. And so our committee 
has been actuated with the desire to bring about some workable 
proposition in the nature of the compromise plan embodied in 
this bill. It is the best we can do, and I think I am safe in say- 
ing that it is about the only sort of a plan that can be passed by 
this Congress. So far as the debate has progressed, I have not 
heard anyone offer a substitute proposition that would have any 
support. 

The adoption of the bill means that the American claimants 
will ultimately get all they are entitled to under the award of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, that the German claimants will 
ultimately get back all of their property, and in the end it will 
not have cost the taxpayers one cent. 

Pass this legislation and let us bring to a close a most per- 
plexing proposition which has been troubling the conscience of 
Congress and the Government ever since the close of the war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that 
I shall use the five minutes at my disposal. I think three 
will be sufficient to state all that I wish to say at this time. 
The remarks that I shall make will be more at length when 
we read the bill and when there is a larger attendance in the 
House. 

Mention has been made of the insurance claims. I under- 
stand that there will be some motion to defer to the last the 
American claims for insurance that were allowed by the Mixed 
Claims Commission. I do not care to discuss at this time that 
phase of the matter except to call attention to the fact that so 
far as the priorities are concerned as between American claims, 
including insurance claims, it is all fixed by agreement. There 
are only 178 large claimants left after paying the $100,000 
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on each, provided for in the bill, and they are all agreed as to 
their priority, so that unless some gentleman gives some serious 
reason for disturbing the present order I see no reason why it 
should be changed. 

Another matter was mentioned with reference to the rate of 
exchange under which certain claims against Germans had been 
settled. I do not know whether any amendment will be offered 
upon that subject or not, but I will say this, that the House 
has been the subject of propaganda started by a lawyer here 
in Washington who is trying to work up claims and who has 
sent out letters to these people, who have, in turn, written 
letters to Members of Congress. In his letter this lawyer 
practically told the people who were to write letters to Mem- 
bers of Congress that they should not state the truth in them. 
That will appear if the matter is further discussed. 

One other matter has been mentioned especially by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] which relates to 
the values placed upon the ships, I ask the gentleman in this 
connection to consider that if we virtually confiscate those 
ships—-and that is what it seems to me the gentleman was 
in effect proposing—this whole performance will be an idle 
ceremony. The gentleman said that it was an act of grace to 
pay for these ships. 

Perhaps it might have been done in the first instance, but by 
reason of the diplomatic correspondence that has been had be- 
tween this Government and England we have now got to pay 
for these ships and pay something like a fair value. If we con- 
fiseate them, their value will be taken out of the reparation 
fund that is to go tô the American claims. If we proceed with 
some kind of method by which it becomes evident that we are 
after all merely arbitrarily fixing the value of the ships at 
some point that is agreeable only to ourselves, the whole bill 
will have no effect, because we will have to have the real value 
of the ships taken out of the arbitration fund and the whole 
scheme will be ruined. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I would like to say at 
this point, and I ask for a reading of the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no further debate, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. In pursuance of established American doctrine, tt fs hereby 
declared that the claims of nationals of the United States against Ger- 
many, as determined by the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, shall be settled by the ultimate payment in full by 
Germany; that all property of German nationals held by the Alien 
Property Custodian as security for the payment of such claims of 
nationals of the United States against Germany shall ultimately be 
returned, together with the accrued interest and other earnings thereon ; 
that the claims of German nationals against the United States for 
reasonable compensation for certain of their ships, radio stations, and 
patents taken or used by the United States shall be adjudicated and 
the amounts determined to be due shall ultimately be paid in full. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 2, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in the first place, my criticism 
is against the method of the consideration of this bill. The 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee has repeatedly 
in his very able speech referred to this as being a very com- 
plicated situation, The ranking minority Member, Mr. COLLIER, 
of Mississippi, has emphasized that fact. Practically every 
member of the Ways and Means Committee who has taken the 
floor has invited the attention of the members of the committee 
to the many complications which are attempted to be solved 
by this bill, Now, let us see the situation that arises. This 
report was filed at midnight, December 14. It was taken up 
for consideration on the 16th. The Members of Congress could 
not get this report until noon on the day before it was taken 
up for consideration. 

The report in fine print covers 16 pages. The bill covers 
88 pages. It involves more than half a billion dollars, yet this 
bill is brought up here and thrust upon the consideration of 
members of the committee without any opportunity to study it. 
Now, I have made a motion in good faith to strike out section 2. 
That would not interfere with the rest of the bill. I am not 
willing to say what is the American policy within the limited 
time I have had to investigate this question. It is admitted 
we are permitted under the treaty of Versailles to take over 
this property. It is admitted we are permitted to take it over 
under the treaty of Berlin, It has been brought out in the 
discussion here that many of these claims have been presented 
to the courts. One, among others, has gone to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and a decision has been rendered. 
I do not know how many more final decisions have been 
rendered in various cases. We are called upon here with the 
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limited time we have to study this question to say what is 
the fixed, determined policy of the United States. For myself 
I have not had sufficient time to study that question, and I 
am not now prepared to say under all the circumstances that 
this is the correct policy of the United States, although it may 
be that I shall so conclude after a more mature consideration 
when I have had time to study the question. Mr. Chairman, 
this section commits us to the payment in full of these claims, 
whereas under other sections of the bill we attempt to limit 
the amount to $100,000,000. Of course, if this bill is passed 
with section 2 in it, it commits Congress and the Government 
to the payment in full; and therefore if these claims shall 
be found to be more than $100,000,000, section 2 will be con- 
sidered as an authorization, and we are going to find appeals 
made to Congress for additional appropriations for the payment 
of claims in excess of $100,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended one minute in order to ask him 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I suppose the gentleman wants to ask and 
answer the question in that time, but I am glad to have the 
time extended. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I want to ask-the gentleman the 
question, if he has observed the very last words of that para- 
graph he has moved to strike out says the amount determined 
5 5 that amounts determined to be due shall be paid 
n 

Mr. HASTINGS, Did not the gentleman put the other limi- 
tation in this bill, namely, $100,000,000; and if the amount 
determined to be due is $105,000,000 or $110,000,000 or 5200, 
000,000, we are obligated to pay it? Are we not obligated to pay 
the full amount? 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have the right to extend our 
remarks in the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. With the first 
part of the remarks of the gentleman from Oklahoma I am in 
entire accord. 

I do not think in my service in the House, extending over 
several years, that there has ever before been a bill reported 
to the House involving the great amounts of money and in- 
volving large questions of policy where the report upon it has 
been filed and in less than 48 hours the bill is grabbed up 
in an effort to force it through Congress. As stated by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings], a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, who has given to this subject 
hard study, says this was a very complicated question, a very 
complicated bill; and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mitts], in his most able presentation of this question yester- 
day, said that he very much doubted if the membership of the 
House, even after as much study as they were able to give it, 
yet understood this bill. I have been laboring with this ques- 
tion off and on since 1917. I was a member of the committee 
at that time and reported the alien enemy act. Since that time 
we have been considering this measure, both during the war 
and since. There never has been a time when any committee 
in this House that has brought in a measure of the tremendous 
importance of this measure has not given more time to it than 
this committee has given to this. And why the hurry? Why 
file a report at midnight on the 14th and have it available 
in the afternoon of the 15th and take up this bill on the 16th, 
and start in to its consideration when no sane man who has 
not sat through the hearings, who has not sat through the 
consideration of the bill, can prepare himself to make an intel- 
ligent argument upon the proposition? 

We bring in bills here on general appropriation that every- 
body knows is going to pass, that involve no fundamental ques- 
tions of national or international law or obligation, and we 
spend two or three weeks on such a bill, striking out the last 
word and getting names and speeches in the Recorp. And yet 
when we come to a great question like this, where men with a 
belief on a general proposition would like to have time to pre- 
sent a reasonable argument upon it, we are shut off with five 
hours’ debate. Discussion in this House, real debate and real 
discussion, is about at an end. The action of this committee— 
and I admire them for their ability and all—is stifling what 
little discussion we have in the House at times. 

Instead of being in favor of striking out the second section 
of this bill, as indicated in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines], the declaration of policy announced 
in section 2 is one of the main reasons why I intend to support 
this bill. In 1923, when the Winslow Act was up, I had an 
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amendment pending for the return of all this property. That 
amendment was yoted down, The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Hoch] at that time presented an amendment to the bill, 
declaring that even though we were returning the property only 
up to $10,000 it was the declared policy of the United States 
that this property should never be confiscated but should ulti- 
mately be returned to its owner. That amendment was also 
voted down at that time. Hence I am proud of the fact that 
this committee under some leadership from somewhere is will- 
ing to reaffirm a great fundamental proposition of international 
morals, a tradition that the United States Government through 
every Secretary of State from Thomas Jefferson down to now 
has declared as the only policy that any self-respecting nation 
on the face of the earth could afford to pursue. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mares). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask for five additional minutes. I hope 
I shall not use all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not only has every Secretary of State of 
America who has ever spoken on this question announced the 
doctrine that the taking of private property for the satisfaction 
of a public obligation was immoral until the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case. of the Chemical Foundation 
each Secretary of State declaring that it was an immoral pol- 
icy—but John Marshall, in one of his great decisions, said that 
a government, of course, had the war power to take and con- 
fiscate the property of an alien found within its boundaries, but 
that every civilized nation on the face of the earth looked upon 
that doctrine with misapprobation. Therefore I am very sorry 
that the Supreme Court, in its recent decision in the Chemical 
Foundation case, found it necessary to go further than there 
was any necessity in that decision to declare the doctrine that 
some have declared to be in the teeth of and in contravention 
to the doctrine enunciated by John Marshall. I do not, how- 
ever, interpret the decision of the Supreme Court in that deci- 
sion as impugning that doctrine. I simply say that it amounts 
to a declaration that the Government has the power -to confis- 
cate this property; but whatever may be the policy of the Goy- 
ernment, I am confident that it will follow the early, the fun- 
damental, the patriotic, and the sound decisions of such jurists 
as John Marshall in the early days of this Republic when this 
was a fresh country, when our Constitution and institutions 
were being interpreted by that great lawgiver, and every Sec- 
retary of State from now on will follow the great traditions 
that have always been ours. 

Now, there are things in this bill that I would like to see 
eliminated. I presume that there are provisions in this bill 
that practically every individual Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives would like to see eliminated. But, by and large, 
first and last, I think that this is a sane, a just, and an equi- 
table settlement of a tremendous problem which gets us out 
of a very ugly situation and cleans up the remaining dregs of 
war time; and therefore I have asked for this time to make 
these remarks and to say that this bill shall haye my sup- 
port. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. . 

Mr. MILLS. I do not think any man in this House is 
better qualified to testify as to the merits of the bill than 
the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. RAYBURN]. 
He is a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. He is very familiar with the difficulties surround- 
ing these claims and is equally familiar with the even more 
complicated provisions of the trading with the enemy act. 

Mr. Chairman, I quite agree with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raysurn] that section 2 should certainly not be elimi- 
nated from this bill, and I want to reassure the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] as to his fears in respect of 
the last two lines of section 2. He is afraid that those two lines 
commit us to a payment in excess of $100,000,000 on the ground 
that we say that: 


The amounts determined to be due shall ultimately be paid in full. 


I call his attention to the fact that the words “determined 
to be due” constitute a limitation, and if he turns to page 9, 
paragraph (e), he will find “that the total amount to be 
awarded under this section shall not exceed $100,000,000." If 
he will then turn to page 15, paragraph (q), he will find that 
that paragraph provides that this section shall constitute: 


The exclusive method for the presentation and payment of claims 
arising out of any of the acts by or on behalf of the United States 
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for which this section provides a remedy: Any person who files any 
claim or makes application for any payment under this section shall be 
held to have consented to all the provisions of this act. 


The act provides that no more than $100,000,000 shall be 
awarded, and any claimant who files under this act agrees to 
all its provisions. So that he agrees in advance that no more 
than $100,000,000 shall be awarded. That is all they can be 
awarded; that is all we ever intended to award; and I think 
it is fair to say to the House that the $100,000,000 limitation 
was agreed to by these very claimants as a fair limitation. 
In the light of that explanation I think the gentleman from 
Oklahoma will readily agree that his fears as to the last two 
lines of section 2 are unfounded. 

As to the balance of the section, all I would like to say is 
to ask the gentleman of the committee to read each one of 
the policies which we declare to be the policy of the United 
States and then ask themselves whether they are unwilling to 
mike such a declaration. Section 2, as I read it, is a straight- 
forward, clean-cut declaration of American principles, and I 
know of no reason why any one of us can not wholeheartedly in- 
dorse the principles expressed in that section. [Applause.} 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Texas 
has made an exceedingly humorous and entertaining and mis- 
informing speech. [Laughter.] As considerable of it is 
directed to myself, I want to say a few words in reply. I am 
responsible for the introduction of this bill at this time, and I 
have no apology to make for it. The subject matter before the 
House has been more or less under discusgion for five years, 
Members ought to be fairly familiar with it. 

The general plan of this bill is so simple that no one can 
fail to understand it, and I do not believe that anyone has 
failed to comprehend its essential features. The details, per- 
haps, as to its provisions are complicated, but otherwise it is 
not. I will admit that the bill was brought in here only a few 
days after it was introduced and only one day after the report 
was filed, but this is the time when we ought to act. Unless 
we pass it before the Christmas holidays probably there will 
be nothing done at this session, and once more the claimants 
will be deprived of their rights. There is no limit on the dis- 
cussion and every provision of the bill will be explained. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman desires to pass 
the bill to make some one a Christmas present? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope the gentleman is imbued with 
the Christmas spirit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I can not yield further. There is 
one other matter to which I want to refer. The gentleman 
from Texas said that this was the old Mills bill, I want to say 
that the general plan of this bill is my own, as every member of 
the Ways and Means Committee will tell you. It was pro- 
posed when Mr, Mitts was not in town and had not been at 
the sessions of the committee up to that time. I would not 
discredit the intelligence of the gentleman from Texas by 
thinking that he was serious when he said he could not tell the 
difference between this and the old Mills bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, I said there were a number 
of changes, but not in substance. So far as the paternity of 
the bill is concerned, I do not think either gentleman who wrote 
it has a right to be proud of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Perhaps not; I will leave that for 
other people to determine. This bill only appropriates an 
amount not in excess of $100,000,000, The Mills appropriated 
$240,000,000. That is the fundamental difference between the 
two bills. The great objection to the Mills bill was the amount 
of Government money appropriated to pay private claims. 
This bill makes appropriation only to pay claims against the 
Government itself. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I expect to vote for this mo- 
tion to strike out this paragraph, and I expect to vote for the 
bill. I expect to vote for this motion to strike out the para- 
graph, because this paragraph adds absolutely nothing to the 
bill. This paragraph contains recitals that are not in ae- 
cordance with the facts. This paragraph represents the Gov- 
ernment to have a policy which it does not now have, and this 
paragraph claims that we do have this policy and always have 
had it. The textbooks, writers on international law, and oc- 
casionally the Supreme Court in its obiter dicta expressions 
refer to the inhumanity of retaining confiscated enemy property. 
In spite of that fact we have always done it; in spite of that 
fact every nation in the world has always done it. We never 
have returned the property of alien enemies residing in an 
enemy country, but that is what we are doing in this bill. 
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Striking out this paragraph does not change the bill, it does 
not add anything to it, and if we are going to do this, let us 
do it without all this gush and nonsense about “American 
policy.” 

When did we ever return any cotton that we seized from the 
Southern States, that are now so loyal in every particular to 
this Union and that are represented so ably here on this floor? 
When did we ever return any property that we seized during 
the Civil War? Never until the claimants had established in 
the Court of Claims that, although they lived in the States 
which seceded, they were loyal. We propose now in this bill, 
in direct contradiction to the policy that we have established 
during the last 50 years of our history as a Nation, to return 
intact the property of enemy aliens residing in Germany during 
the war. If we are going to do it, let us do it with our eyes 
open. I do not want any Member of this House to vote 
simply for the purpose of sustaining the Committee on Ways 
and Means. This paragraph ought to be out of the bill. 

When we read the next section I expect to offer some amend- 
ments to the bill, which will make the charge on the Treasury 
much less than it is under this bill. We are making a charge 
on the Treasury, and the taxpayers are contributing to this 
fund. They make up this entire amount, which possibly may 
reach $180,000,000; we depend on whether or not the present 
German Government remains intact until the middle of the 
next generation. Within the last two years we haye seen the 
example set by Russia of repudiating her debts, and she owes 
us $676,000,000, which she says she never is going to pay. 
That is repudiation on account of a change of government. 
I want every one to vote with his eyes open. In Germany in 
their legislative body the day before yesterday it was openly 
charged on the part of members of that body that arms were 
being manufactured now and are being secreted throughout 
Germany. Of course, the object of that, first, is to overthrow 
the present German Government. If that succeeds, and they 
have the most intense kind of politics over there, there is a 
prospect of a return sometime of a German emperor, and then 
there always is a prospect of other overthrows of that Govern- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I shall not object at this time, but I shall be compelled 
to object at the close of the gentleman’s remarks to anything 
further. We have had six hours of general debate; and I 
suggest to the gentleman that he is arguing in large part at 
least the same thing that he argued in general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, our prospects of recovering 
the amount we pledge ourselves now to pay—and we agree to 
pay all these claims, including the claims for the sinking of 
the Lusitania—depends upon the stability of the German Gov- 
ernment through this generation and through part of the next 
generation. It depends upon whether or not we are going to 
get $10,700,000 a year until 1952 from the Reparations Com- 
mission. If the German Government changes, the chances that 
the payments the present German Government is making to 
the Reparations Commission will be continued by the new 
Government are exceedingly slim. That is all I want to say in 
this connection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this paragraph be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa that all debate upon the paragraph do 
now close. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Evidently there is a quorum 
present. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa that debate upon this paragraph do now close, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma to strike out section 2. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SCHAFER and Mr. Hastrnes) there were—ayes 35, noes 75. 
- So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CLAIMS OF NATIONALS OF THE UNITED STATES AGAINST GERMANY 


Src. 3. (a) The Secretary of State shall, from time to time, certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Germany, established in pursuance of the 
agreement of August 10, 1922, between the United States and Germany 
(referred to in this act as the Mixed Claims Commission"). 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
an amount equal to the principal of each award so certified, plus the 
interest thereon, at the rate fixed in award, accruing before January 
1, 1927, 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
annually (as nearly as may be) simple interest, at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, upon the amounts payable under subdivision (b) and 
remaining unpaid, beginning January 1, 1927, until paid. 

(d) The payments authorized by subdivision (b) or (c) shall be 
made in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe, but only out of the special deposit account created 
by section 5, within the limitations hereinafter prescribed, and in the 
order of priority provided in subdivision (c) of section 5. 

(e) There shall be deducted from the amount of each payment, as 
reimbursement for the expenses incurred by the United States in 
respect thereof, an amount equal to one-half of 1 per cent thereof. In 
computing the amounts payable under subdivision (e) of section 5 
the fact that such deduction is required to be made from the payment 
when computed or that such deduction has been made from prior pay- 
ments, shall be disregarded. 

(f) The amounts awarded to the United States in respect of claims of 

the United States shall not be payable under this section. 
. (g) No payment shall be made under this section unless application 
therefor is made, within two years after the date of the enactment of 
this act, in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. Payment shall be made only to the person on 
behalf of whom the award was made, except that— 

(1) If such person is deceased or is under a legal disability, pay- 
ment shall be made to his legal representative, except that tf the pay- 
ment is not over $500 it may be made to the persons found by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be entitled thereto, without the necessity 
of ‘compliance with the requirements of law in respect of the adminis- 
tration of estates; 

(2) In the case of a partnership, association, or corporation, the 
existence of which has been terminated, payment shall be made, except 
as provided in paragraphs (3) and (4), to the person found by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be entitled thereto; 

(3) If a receiver or trustee for any such person has been duly 
appointed by a court in the United States and has not been discharged 
prior to the date of payment, payment shall be made to the receiver or 
trustee or in accordance with the order of the court; and 

(4) In the case of an assignment of an award, or an assignment 
(prior to the making of the award) of the claim in respect of which 
the award was made, by a receiver or trustee for any such person, duly 
appointed by a court in the United States, such payment shall be made 
to the assignee. 

(h) Nothing in this section shall be construed as the assumption 
of a liability by the United States for the payment of the awards of 
the Mixed Claims Commission, nor shall any payment under this section 
be construed as the satisfaction, in whole or in part, of any such 
awards, or as extinguishing or diminishing the liability of Germany for 
the satisfaction in full of such awards, but shall be considered only 
as an advance by the United States until all the payments from Ger- 
many in satisfaction of the awards have been received. Upon any 
payment under this section of an amount in respect of an award, the 
rights in respect of the award and of the claim in respect of which the 
award was made shall be held to have been assigned pro tanto to the 
United States, to be enforced by and on behalf of the United States 
against Germany, in the same manner and to the same extent as such 
rights would be enforced on behalf of the American national. 

(i) Any person who makes application for payment under this 
section shall be held to have consented to all the provisions of this act. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. ' 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ratner: At the end of line 20 on page 
2 strike out the period, insert a comma, and the following: except 
that no award shall be certified if the rights of the person or corpora- 
tion on bebalf of whom such award was made were acquired by subro- 
gation of the rights of a beneficiary under a policy or a contract of 
insurance.” 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, when we entered the war 
there were 25 companies engaged in the business of writing 
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marine insurance. During the war and along toward its close 
there were 100 companies at least writing marine insurance, 
the business had grown so profitable. At the expiration of the 
war the number began rapidly to decrease until at the present 
time there are not over 40 companies engaged in writing 
marine insurance. The evidence shows that before the war 
the business of writing marine insurance was exceedingly 
profitable. The evidence shows that the business yielded a 
,return of 20 per cent. During the war it was much more 
profitable. These companies lost on account of the war abso- 
lutely nothing. The Government engaged in marine insurance 
and collected premiums amounting to over $40,000,000, and the 
losses were only a little over $17,000,000. The profits made by 
these companies were something enormous during the war. 
The claims of these companies for ship and cargo losses have 
been allowed by the Mixed Claims Commission against Ger- 
many under the technical doctrine we have here of subroga- 
tion. Germany, of course, consented to it. Germany con- 
sented to that and many other things. Germany agreed we 
should retain all of this property which we are now returning 
in the treaty of Berlin and also in the treaty of Versailles, 
and Germany agreed to this. The Mixed Claims Commission 
allowed these amounts as a claim against Germany, and now 
we are paying them out of the Treasury of the United States 
upon the theory that eventually we will get it back. We have 
rejected claims against Germany which have merit. We have 
rejected the claims of American nationals who paid war-risk 
insurance and who were the only losers on account of the 
sinking of these ships and the destruction of these cargoes. 
We have refused to allow any of those claims, and they are 
real losses, We are allowing these claims and these are not 
losses, 1 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman mean that 
Congress has taken that action, or that the Mixed Claims 
Commission did not allow those claims? 

Mr. RAINEY. The Mixed Claims Commission did not allow 
these claims paid for war-risk insurance. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Of course, we are bound by the 
action of the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. RAINEY. Not at all. We can go outside if we want to 
do so. We have not given the Mixed Claims Commission the 
right to legislate money out of the Treasury of the United 
States. ; 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But being the treaty-making 
power, we certainly are bound by the action of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. 

Mr. RAINEY. Whether we are or not, I am not arguing that 
question. That is not part of the motion I now present. Let 
me read you some of these claims. Here is the Boston In- 
surance Co, that claims $3,170,000. Here is the Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co. claim of $2,500,000. Here is the Providence & 
Washington Insurance Co, with a claim of over $2,000,000. 
Here is the United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
with a claim of nearly $2,400,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I have five minutes additional? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended for five minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAINEY. Here is the Federal Insurance Co. with a 
claim of nearly $7,000,000, and so on. These claims cover 
nearly three pages of this list of awards certified down to the 
Ways and Means Committee April 1, last. How many claims 


have been allowed since then I do not know, but it is safe to’ 


say yon could pick out from these allowed here at least 
$50,000,000 of claims. That does not include interest. You 
have to add interest, according to the statement made before 
us, and the interest is still accruing at the rate of 5 per cent. 

It is safe to say these insurance companies made more during 
the war than they ever made before or will ever make again. 
Their claims will amount to between fifty and sixty million 
dollars, and we will pay them out of the Treasury of the United 
States. Some of these companies are companies which are 
connected with insurance-company scandals of not many years 
ago in the matter of the large contributions they have made to 
campaign funds; none, however, to the party to which I belong, 

Now, may I attempt to show you how much some of these 
companies have made? The ordinary war risk was consider- 
ably under 2 per cent; the ordinary marine risk is usually 
under 1 per cent. During the war the rate ran sometimes 
as high as 18 per cent, and sometimes higher than 30 per 
cent. This is what some of these companies got out of this 


business. Here is what 46 of these companies did from August 
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4 to December 31, 1914. This is found on page 157 of volume 1 
of these hearings. Their premiums amounted to $5,300,000, 
and they only paid net losses of a little over $2,000,000. In 
1915 the premiums collected were nearly fourteen and a half 
million dollars; losses paid a little over $7,000,000. In 1916 
these 46 companies collected premiums amounting to $25,163,000, 
and only paid losses of $11,646,000. In 1917, while the war 
was on 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. I ask unanimous consent for three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, RAINEY. They collected $49,000,000 and only paid out 
$21,000,000. In 1918 they collected $53,000,000 and only paid out 
$31,000,000. In 1919 they collected $42,000,000 and only paid 
out $30,000,000. Of course, during that latter year some war 
losses were paid. Now, my amendment is this: It will reduce 
by one-fourth the amount we call upon the taxpayers now to 
contribute in this bill. 

It will enable those gentlemen who want to do it to return 
all German property, including the 20 per cent we are now 
retaining, without making any additional charge on the Treas- 
ury, and it will remove from the bill the stigma that we have 
voted to reimburse in the first instance out of the Treasury 
of the United States companies that made an unconscionable 
profit during the progress of the World War, and which sus- 
tained absolutely no losses, in order that we might sustain a 
technical principle of subrogation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to be opposed to the payment of these claims, or merely 
opposed to their payment at this time? 

Mr. RAINEY. I am opposed to their payment at all if we 
have got to pay them. 

I do not see any reason why we should hold up Germany, 
even though she has agreed to it, to pay $60,000,000 of alleged 
losses that nobody in this country ever sustained. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the losses of those ships 
were caused by the acts of the German Government. 

Mr. RAINEY. Absolutely all our losses in the war were 
caused by the acts of the German Government, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
that the German Government then ought to be compelled to pay? 

Mr, RAINEY. I do not think so. They were all technical 
losses. These companies made from 30 to 40 per cent profit 
during this war. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
them. 

Mr. RAINEY. No; in my judgment nobody ought to pay 
them. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If this money is to be returned to 
anybody, ought it not to be returned to those insurers who paid 
the excessive premiums? 

Mr. RAINEY. Absolutely. We ought to reverse the find- 
ings of the Mixed Claims Commission in that respect, because 
those are losses. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I was one of those 
who resisted to the last the payment of these insurance claims. 
I would not under any circumstances be in favor of paying 
the insurance companies if I knew of any other way in which 
the matter could be firfally settled. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] states that Ger- 
many ought not to pay them at all. I hardly think there is an- 
other Member of the House who concurs in that proposition. 
Germany unlawfully and wrongfully destroyed this property. 
Germany ought to pay for it. [Applause] 

Now the question is, Whom shall she pay, and how shall it 
be paid? To that I am reluctantly compelled to admit that 
there was but one answer, By treaty and agreement we set 
up the Mixed Claims Commission to determine these matters. 
Pursuant to this treaty and these agreements the Mixed Claims 
Commission passed upon these insurance claims, passed upon 
the claims of the underwriters, passed upon the United States 
insurance claims, and there we are, with the award deter- 
mined by the Mixed Claims Commission pursuant to a treaty 
which we solemnly entered into. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


Somebody ought to pay for 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. This, however, would be the result 
of that policy, that notwithstanding these insurance com- 
panies collected large premiums to cover the extra losses, you 
will be reimbursing them for losses that they did not sustain. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. That is not correct. We are not 
paying them. Germany makes the payments, and ought to pay 
some one. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understand that the Mixed 
Claims Commission, in passing judgment upon these claims, 
and the committee in following the action of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, have followed the well-established precedent set 
in the case of the Alabama claims? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know as to that; but they 
followed the well-known rule of law, and they have settled this 
matter in accordance with that rule. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratvey] talked about the 
excess premiums received by these insurance companies. Let 
me read to you a little from the testimony that was actually 
given in by an unquestioned authority, as to the amount of 
these premiums. I read: 

Now, these 45 companies actually collected premiums, after deducting 
for reinsurance, from August 1, 1914, to July 2, 1921, amounting to 
$248,439,207. They disbursed for loss, less reinsurance and salvage, 
$169,124,263, or 68.07 per cent of the premiums, 

They estimate that they still owe for claims incurred during this 
period $2,600,652, making the losses incurred $171,724,915, which is 
69.12 per cent of the premiums, = 

They disbursed for expenses in connection with this business only 
$76,744,021, which is 30.89 per cent of the premiums, 

Mr. Haw Ley. What did you include in that list of expenses? 

Mr. Best. Commissions, salaries, taxes, printed matter, all expenses 
-which are chargeable directly to this business, which, I might explain, 
represents thelr ocean business exclusively ; and they have also excluded 
the losses paid during the period beginning August 1, 1914, which 
were incurred prior to that time. 

So that these premiums, losses, and expenses represent the result of 
the war-risk and marine insurance operations of these 45 companies 
during that war period. 


It will be observed that the losses and expenses equaled 100.01 
per cent of the premiums. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How do the rates charged by those insur- 
ance companies compare with the rates charged by the war risk 
insurance? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I could not tell that. There were many 
different rates, so far as that is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. May I proceed for five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is all in the hearings. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This comparison is in the hearings? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but it will be a little difficult to 
pick it out. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is it the gentleman’s understanding that 
the Mixed Claims Commission actually investigated and passed 
upon these claims on the basis of the actual losses suffered by 
these companies over and above the premiums collected, or did 
they just take the technical return which they submitted? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There was an elaborate contest over 
these claims. The Government was fully represented and con- 
tested them. In the end the commission decided them accord- 
ing to what was understood to be the correct rule under the 
law and the evidence. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The insurance companies paid out losses? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and expenses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman realize that they 
made an enormous profit of 48 per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. The ocean business did not re- 
turn them 48 per cent. The gentleman is taking all the 
business, The gentleman does not intend to be unfair, nor 
did the gentleman from Illinois so intend, but they conveyed 
a wrong impression in both cases to the House. 
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Now, there is another matter that I want to speak of before 
I conclude. Under the agreement with reference to reparations, 
the reparations received from Germany must be applied upon 
the awards of the commission. There is no getting away from 
that. And this brings me inevitably to this conclusion: The 
2% per cent that is received on the reparations must in the 
end go on these insurance claims to the extent of the awards 
made them. There is no escape from it; and if we do not pay 
it in one way we shall have to settle it in another way. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Why not let these claimants, then, de- 
pend on that for their reimbursement and not on the taxpayers 
of the country? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is wrongly informed. 
The taxpayers of this country do not pay one cent of this, nor 
does the Goyernment of the United States pay one cent of this. 
If there is anybody who is entitled to complain about it, it is 
Germany, because we are taking German money to pay these 
awards, and the German claimants have agreed to it. 

Mr. BROWNING. Do not these claimants get a part of their 
reimbursement out of this $100,000,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; temporarily; but that belongs 
to the Germans, and in the end must be repaid to them. 

Mr. BROWNING. Do you not have to get it out of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; to pay for the ships, radio sta- 
tions, and patents, which is a Government debt; but it is all 
to be repaid out of this reparation fund, and there is provi- 
sion made for it. r: 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will yield, but I doubt whether the 
gentleman has any informing question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That may be true, and the 
gentleman’s answer will probably be in the same category. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not understand the gentleman’s 
remark, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is hardly worth the gentle- 
man’s notice. Does the gentleman mean tọ say that the money 
that the Treasury pays out for the ships, for the radio sta- 
tions, and patents is to be gotten back from Germany? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Certainly; so far as it is used to pay 
American claimants, but it finally goes to the German claimants, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Where? ° 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Out, of the reparations fund. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. s the gentleman mean to say 
that we could get Germany to pay us for taking the property 
of Germans? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; we create a fund out of which 
we pay these American awards. This fund is created by tem- 
porarily using German funds, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is perfectly cor- 
rect as to American awards, but I am talking about money 
which the United States Government takes out of the Treasury 
and pays to German claimants for the ships, radio stations, 
and patents. The gentleman does not contend we get that back 
from Germany? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; and I have not said so. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman said that to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; he was asking me whether this 
money 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will leave it to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What the gentleman asked me was 
with reference to these American claims and awards with ref- 
erence to the insurance claims, and I said that the payment of 
these awards would not cost our Government one cent. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. MILLS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, frankly, I do not know whether 
these insurance companies made a profit or not on their war- 
risk and marine insurance business; but I do know that if 
the table from which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
read is studied in full it indicates that on their war-risk and 
marine insurance, from August 1, 1914, to July 2, 1921, if you 
include their expenses, they showed a net loss and not a profit. 
I will insert that particular table in the Recorn at this point, 
since the gentleman from Illinois has assumed to quote from it: 
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Results of marine and war-risk insurance operations of 45 American 
insurance companies during war period, August 1, 1914, to July 2, 
1921 


Net 
premiums 
written 


— $1, 708, 90 33.51 
1915 4,544,479 | 31.45 
1916. 7, 091, 998 28.18 
1917 13, 289, C21 26. 70 
DM RES Se eS See ene 15, 751, 482 20. 57 
id Ree —— 12, 913,990 | 30. 68 
S 13, 579, 437 34.57 
Jan. 1-July 2, 1921 6,573,756 | 38 92 
Sabsequent to July 2, 1921. 2, 205, 988 46, 26 


Net losses pad 
Reserves for war period claims 
not yet paid 


69.12 | 76, 744, 021 


248, 439, 207 |171, 724, 915 


Personally, I think the insurance companies are entitled to 
have the right of subrogation recognized. I can not see any 
distinction between an insurance company that writes burglary 
insurance and fixes its rate on the basis that if the property is 
going to be recovered their interest in the property is going to 
be recognized, and an insurance company that assumes a war 
risk, recognizing that an attempt is going to be made to sink 
the vessel and takes into consideration the fact that it is going 
to be subrogated to the right of the owner of the vessel at the 
end of the war. I can not see any distinction there. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The right of subrogation is not involved 
in this bill. If the gentleman will read his own bill on page 
5, he will find that it provides— 


But shall be considered only as an advance by the United States 
until all the payments from Germany in satisfaction of the awards 
have been received. 


Mr. MILLS, I am not talking about any claim against the 
United States. There is no claim against the United States. 
I am talking about the right of an insurance company to an 
award specifically made to that insurance company by a tribunal 
set up by agreement under a treaty and which the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from dllinois will wipe out. That 
is what I am talking about. Nor can I distinguish the claim 
of insurance companies from the claim of the Standard Oil 
Co., for instance, which happens to be the largest claim involved, 
The Standard Oil Co. insured some of its vessels. If those 
vessels were sunk, the Standard Oil Co. recovered from the 
insurance companies, and the gentleman from Illinois would 
not have the insurance companies compensated for the loss. 
On the other hand, as to some of its vessels, during a part of 
the war, at least, the Standard Oil Co. set up a reserve and 
carried its own insurance. The gentleman from Illinois would 
allow the Standard Oil Co. to recover in spite of the fact that 
the reserve was sufficiently great to recover all losses and 
still permit them to make a profit. He would like the Standard 
Oil Co. to recover its claim when it carried its own insurance, 
but if an insurance company should have assumed the loss of 
the Standard Oil Co., the gentleman from Illinois would say 
that the insurance company can not recover, If there is any 
justice in that, I can not see it. If there is any reasonable 
distinction between those two classes of claims, I can not 
see it; and if the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois is 
followed to its fundamentals, and if he really embodied in his 
amendment what he has in mind, he would provide that every 
large American claimant, irrespective of the merit of his claim, 
shouid not collect simply because it happens to be a large claim. 
With such a proposition, of course, I am not and can not be 
in accord, I go further, I deny the legal right of the Congress 
to adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

I contend that when the United States Government has by 
agreement set up a tribunal to adjudicate the rights of its own 
nationals, which they possess by virtue of a treaty, and a for- 
eign nation has agreed to pay the awards of that mixed tri- 
bunal to specific claimants, I claim that when the awards have 
been made and the payments have been received from Germany 
to pay specific awards made to a named individual or corpora- 
tion there is a trust fund which the Congress of the United 
States can not tamper with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. : 
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Mr. MILLS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
eeed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. I say that we have no right to appropriate 
money paid by Germany for the purpose of satisfying the award 
of A, an individual, or B, a corporation. I say it is held by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in trust for that particular indi- 
vidual and for that specific purpose and that if you attempt to 
withhold I believe the corporation or the individual can bring 
a mandamus and compel the payment. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I know that my distinguished friend from New 
York is going to say, “ What about the Alabama claims?” 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No; I will try to forget the Alabama 
claims if the gentleman will allow me to ask a question. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will not the gentleman tell us about 
the Alabama claims? Some of us are interested in that. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am asking this for information, in 
view of what the chairman of the committee has said. Is it the 
gentleman’s understanding that the Mixed Claims Commission 
actually decided on the merits of each specific claim in the 
case of an insurance company or carrier? I mean, did they 
actually take the figures of the company and ascertain whether 
they actually made a loss or profit on their marine business 
during the war? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no; I do not believe so. I think what the 
mixed claims tribunal did was to ascertain whether there was 
a loss and whether Germany was responsible for the loss, and 
how much of the loss was reimbursed to the owner, and what 
the exact claim of the insurance company was in a particular 
instance, without studying whether the company made a loss 
or a profit for that particular year. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Exactly. 

Mr. MILLS. I assume that Judge Parker simply considered 
3 that were relevant in the determination of a legal ques-- 

on. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As I understand it, Germany has not yet 
paid in the money to pay these claims of the insurance com- 
panies as determined by the Mixed Claims Commission. 

Mr. MILLS. I would say to the gentleman from Maryland 
that Germany to date has paid in all she obligated herself 
to pay up to the present time, and by September 1, 1927, there 
will be $14,000,000 available for the payment of these awards. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But there seems to be a sentiment that 
while we ought to perhaps pay these claims, they ought not to 
be paid until Germany has contributed the money as provided 
under the Mixed Claims Commission. Has the gentleman any 
thought or opinion to express along that line? 

Mr. MILLS. That they should not be paid until 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Until the money is actually paid in with 
which to discharge these claims. 

Mr. MILLS. I see no reason why, as fast as it is paid in, it 
should not be distributed pro rata among the claimants, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It will, however, be paid much faster 
than that under this bill, because, as I understand it, all claim- 
ants will be entitled to be paid $100,000 immediately, which 
may represent the entire claim. 

Mr. MILLS. That is so. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It would be very much faster than 
it would be under the payments under the Dawes plan. 

Mr. MILLS. Much faster than if we did nothing. If we do 
nothing, then all the payments are distributed pro rata, whereas 
if we adopt this bill, certainly in so far as the small claim- 
ants are concerned and the personal-injury claims, they are 
infinitely better off because they collect in full at once under 
the terms of this bill. 

I know even if my friend from New York does not cite the 
Alabama case, some one is going to cite the Alabama case, and 
they are going to point out that after Great Britain had paid 
a fixed amount to the United States Government for awards to 
American nationals, the Congress of the United States decided 
that it would not recognize any insurance claims, and the 
insurance companies were out. 

There is a very sharp distinction between the situation in 

of the Alabama claims and this one. In that case 
the arbitration tribunal granted to the United States Govern- 
ment a lump sum, and left it to the United States Government 
to determine the particular claimants who should receiye 
awards. That is not what has been done here. You have got 


to refer back to the treaty of Versailles to find out what the 
rights of these claimants are. The treaty of Versailles pro- 
vided that in the event the Allies did not take the property of 
German nationals to satisfy the claims of their nationals, that 
then a mixed arbitration tribunal should be set up for the 
determination of the claims of those nationals, and Germany 
would pay them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. I again ask that my time be extended five 
minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MILLS. Article 2 of the treaty of Berlin, by specifically 
incorporating by reference all of chapter 10 of the treaty 
of Versailles, included article 304 for the setting up of a 
mixed arbitral tribunal, and while the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion does not conform in every respect to the mixed arbitral 
tribunal provided for in article 304, it is unquestionably true 
that the preamble to the agreement setting up the Mixed Claims 
Commission recites that the authority for that agreement is 
drawn from the Berlin treaty, which, of course, includes those 
parts of the treaty of Versailles which are included by 
reference. 

So the American nationals are receiving fixed awards deter- 
mined by the judicial decision of a tribunal set up by an inter- 
national agreement based on a treaty, set up by the very 
treaty which grants recognition of their claims, Therefore the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission are given by virtue of 
a treaty signed by the United States. The rights of the claim- 
ants are rights based on a treaty. That treaty is the supreme 
law of the land, I think they haye a legal right to those 
claims of which you can not divest them without violating the 
provisions of the fifth amendment of the Constitution. I do not 
think you can divest them of their rights without reversing the 
policy which was adopted in 1896. 

You know we have a statute on our books, the act of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1896, which provides that whenever the United States 
Government receives money from a foreign government in 
behalf of the claim of one of its citizens, it constitutes a trust, 
and the Supreme Court has held that under that statute the 
American claimant can mandamus the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and compel the payment of that money. Unless you repeal 
this statute, this is a trust fund and you can not touch it; 
and if you do repeal it, I claim it is still a trust fund under the 
terms of the treaty, and you can not touch it. 

Judge Parker, who is the umpire of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, and who has given the legal aspects of this problem 
much greater consideration than any one else, stated the law 
in the case as he understands it. 

With the committee’s permission I would like to read a 
brief extract from that opinion. He was distinguishing the 
eases of where a lump sum has been allotted instead of an 
individual award to a specific claimant. 


But where a demand is made on behalf of a designated national, 
and an award and payment is made on that specific demand, the fund 
so paid is not a national fund in the sense that the title vests in the 
nation receiving it entirely free from any obligation to account to the 
private claimant, on whose behalf the claim was asserted and paid and 
who is the real owner thereof. Broad and misleading statements sus- 
ceptible of this construction are found in cases where lump-sum awards 
and payments have been made to the demanding nation covering nu- 
merous claims put forward by it and where the tribunal making the 
award did not undertake to adjudicate each claim or to allocate any 
specified amount to any designated claim. It is not believed that any 
case can be cited in which an award has been made by an international 
tribunal in favor of the demanding nation on bebalf of its designated 
national in which the nation recelving payment of such award has, in 
the absence of fraud, or mistake, hesitated to account to the national 
designated, or those claiming under him, for the full amount of the 
award received. So far as the United States is concerned, it would 
seem that the Congress has treated funds paid the nation in satisfac- 
tion of specific claims as held “in trust for citizens of the United 
States or others.” 


That is the law as Judge Parker states it. That I think 
is a correct statement of the law as it is and as it should be. 
I say that the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois would 
1 8 that law and the definite established practice. [Ap- 
plause, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think there are some 
things connected with this bill which are not in the least in dis- 
pute, One is that we must recognize the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. In making that statement I do not mean 
to say that the United States is under any obligations to pay 
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them, but they are awards against the German Government and 
must be recognized as such. Another is that all claims allowed 
by that commission would be entitled to be paid pro rata out of 
the funds received from the German Goyernment. There is no 
dispute about that. 

But we have here a bill that sets up different methods of pay- 
ment than that agreed upon in the treaty of Berlin. We estab- 
lish a separate fund in the Treasury of the United States. 
Now, what goes into that fund? There will go into it the 
$14,000,000 that has been received from the German Govern- 
ment, as stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Murs]. 
There will be put into it, as I understand, 20 per cent of the 
property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian. There 
will be put into it, or there may be put into it, $100,000,000 out 
of the Treasury of the United States. That will be paid by the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Fifty per cent of that award. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is to be paid in cash. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Only 50 per cent of that goes into the 
general fund. If the award was $100,000,000 there would only 
be 50 per cent of it used in the general fund. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. The gentleman is correct about 
that. I will readily grant that under the policy of the United 
States—not always, as has been stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RaINRT] and others in the discussion—but it has 
at times been the policy of the United States to compensate 
for property seized from alien enemies. I am not quarreling 
with that. There is a maxim of equity, however, which we 
should always bear in mind, and that is: “We should be just 
before we are generous,” 

I do not see how any man who has read the testimony of 
impartial witnesses can maintain that we will be just to the 
taxpayers of the United States if we permit a possible award 
to claimants for German ships, radio stations, and patents 
seized during the war which will aggregate $100,000,000. I 
would not support any bill that would fix that possible award 
at a higher figure than $50,000,000, because if you will read the 
testimony of impartial witnesses I do not see how any man can 
come to the conclusion that it would even be in the neighbor- 
hood of justice to the taxpayers of the United States to saddle 
upon their shoulders a burden of $100,000,000 for this property, 
If we make any payment for this property at all, it will be an 
act of grace and not in discharge of any legal liability, and I 
submit it would be an act of “amazing grace” to pay 
$100,000,000 for it. 

Now, what are we asked to do? We are asked to include in 
priority of payment the claims of insurance companies who 
carried their risks at war-time premiums, and, according to the 
figures read to us by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY], 
paid out a great deal less losses than they collected in premiums 
from the insured, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does it not seem unfair that the 
insurance companies should be paid and that other citizens who 
suffered losses receive no compensation? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; It does not. I realize perfectly 
well that the Mixed Claims Commission has found these in- 
surance claims legal against the German Government, and 
claimants will be entitled to be paid out of the fund that is to 
be collected from Germany under the Dawes plan. 

We are to get, I believe, under that plan, 2½ per cent 
of the amount paid in each year. It looks to me like it is 
inequitable ; it looks to me like it is unfair; it looks to me like 
it is unjust to ask the taxpayers of the United States to get 
under the burden of paying these insurance companies that 
have already collected their losses out of the premiums paid 
by the insured. 

Anything these insurance companies collect under their right 
of subrogation will be pure velvet to them. If they ever get it 
out of the German Government, then all well and good. But it 
is a most astounding proposition to include claims of that kind 
in this bill. They are entitled to no more than their pro rata 
part of what Germany pays in from year to year, and up to 
now that has totaled about $14,000,000. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, In a moment. If anybody has a 
right to be reimbursed from the standpoint of equity, if any- 
body has a right to be repaid out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers, it ought not to be the insurance companies, it ought to 
be the American citizens who had to put up the large premiums 
to carry the war risks, and I am not going to commit myself 
to the support of a bill that I think violates every principle of 
justice and fair dealing, as I think this one would do. {Ap- 
plause.] I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROWNING. Is not the effect of this amendment now 
pending simply to remove them from the preferred class and 
not defeat their claims at all? 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Certainly. No one will contend, not- 
withstanding the Mixed Claims Commission may have made 
some erroneous awards, that we can go behind them so far as 
the liability of the German Government is concerned. We all 
concede that; but as to this particular class of claimants, let 
them wait until they get the reparations under the Dawes plan. 
They certainly have no right to be paid a single dollar out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As I understand it, the premium in peace 
times is one-eighth of 1 per cent, and during the war they 
charged 234 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not advised as to rates, but I am 
quite sure that they made the premium high enough to cover 
the losses and still leave a profit on the business. Anything 
they get now under their right of subrogation will simply swell 
their profits and increase their dividends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman does not wish to 
speak further on his amendment, does he? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; I want to close debate on my amend- 
ment. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware that that is 
a very unusual proceeding, 

Mr. RAINEY. I am not aware of it. I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Illinois, having discussed his amendment, can not 
discuss it further without unanimous consent. 

Mr, RAINEY. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the legal 
presentation made by my friend from New York [Mr. MILs], 
for whose opinion I have much respect, the position taken by 
him is this: That Germany has agreed under her treaty with 
us—the treaty of Berlin—to pay us certain sums of money for 
a period of years; and that when those sums of money are paid 
by her under that treaty they therefore become trust funds in 
the hands of the United States; and, inasmuch as she has 
agreed to reimburse these insurance companies for their ship 
and cargo losses, therefore we have no right to legislate this 
amount away from them. The position of the gentleman would 
perhaps be correct if we were receiving the $10,700,000 a year 
under our treaty with Germany. We are not getting 1 cent of 
it under the treaty of Berlin. We tried to do it and found that 
we could not, because Germany had agreed with all of the 
other nations to contribute to a reparations fund, to be divided 
by such nations as had agreed to the treaty of Versailles; and 
we never did that. 

The $10,700,000 does not come to us from Germany at all. 
It comes to us by virtue of the conference we had, the London 
conference, with the allied nations, and that conference was 
for the purpose of directing payments to be made by the 
Reparations Commission, and that commission gets its au- 
thority to act from the treaty of Versailles, and we are not a 
party to that treaty. Therefore the technical, legal argument 
of the gentleman does not apply to this situation at all, and 
we are not estopped. We get this money, not from Germany 
but from the Reparations Commission, 

I am advised—and I think somewhere in the hearings this 
appeared—that we have paid a large part of the French spoli- 
ation claims, but that the part that we have not paid con- 
sists entirely of insurance claims like these claims here. They 
have been allowed by the proper tribunal just as these claims 
have been allowed by the Mixed Claims Commission, but for 
over 100 years we have refused to pay them, and we never 
will pay them. The effect of my amendment is simply to take 
this amount, nearly $60,000,000, out of consideration at the 
present time. My amendment prevents the certifying of these 
claims for the purpose of payment at the present time and 
under this bill. Hereafter if these payments of $10,700,000 
per year are made, and if these conscionable claims are paid 
out of it as the years progress, many years from now, 15 or 20 
years from now, there may be a fund left if this scheme works 
out, out of which these insurance companies can come in and 
get their allowances through this claims commission. We will 
reverse the precedents of a hundred years with reference to 
the French spoliation claims if we now permit these claims 
to be certified and paid. There is no evidence in this record 
to show how much these insurance companies made out of their 
war-risk insurance, That was carefully concealed, and the 
representatives who came before the committee said they did 
not know and could not distinguish it. I read to you the total 
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in premiums collected during the war. For example, in 1917, 
by just 46 of these hundred companies, and they amounted to 
$49,755,000. And out of that amount they paid in losses 
$21,000,000 and a little over. 

They have some way of increasing their expenses as their 
incomes increase, but as a matter of fact the income of these 
46 companies during the year 1917 was eight times as much as 
it was during the pre-war period, and, of course, that differ- 
ence represents the insurance they received on account of the 
war-risk business which they did. These companies are closed 
corporations. You can not buy their stock; it is so profitable. 
Find some of it listed on the New York Stock Exchange if you 
can. You can not do it, and particularly during the war period. 
The business was so profitable during the war period that 100 
companies engaged in the business of writing marine insurance, 
when we had only 25 companies doing that kind of business 
before the war. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, of course, is 
familiar with the devices by which insurance companies and 
public-service corporations inflate their expenses when they 
want to have their rates increased? 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, yes. They increase the salaries of their 
officials to an unconscionable degree, and their officials usually 
own the majority of stock of the company. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Ratney) there were—ayes 45, noes 83. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RAINEY: At the end of line 6, on page 2, 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and the following: 


The CHAIRMAN. We have passed that section. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will be obliged to make the point of 
order. 

Mr. RAINEY. It should be page 2, line 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of line 20, on page 2, strike out the period, insert a comma 
and the following: “except that no award shall be certified while the 
person on behalf of whom such award was made is charged with viola- 
tion of the selective draft act, approved May 18, 1917, or the Army 
appropriation act of July 9, 1918, or the act approved August 31, 1918, 
amending the selective draft act.” 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, during the war there was one 
pro-German citizen of the United States who violated flagrantly 
and openly the laws of the United States and refused to submit 
to the selective draft act or any of its amendments and defied 
the Congress of the United States and the courts. He escaped 
from arrest by methods that are questionable and found a safe 
refuge in the enemy’s country, where he lives now; and if we 
va to belieye newspaper reports, he has become now a German 

tizen. S 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman will yield, I noticed in the 
debates of yesterday while the subject was under discussion Mr. 
MorrHY asked a question of Mr. Green of Iowa, whether the 
claim of Grover C. Bergdoll was paid, and he replied that there 
was special provision that that claim should not be paid. 

Mr. RAINEY. It is not in this bill. There is in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian belonging to him and listed 
here as cash, $50,979.53, which is known as claim No, 46862. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that a claim against Germany? 

Mr. RAINEY. It is for property seized by the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am asking because I believe the gentle- 
man’s amendment would cover only claims against Germany. I 
do not believe that language presents a claim against Germany. 

Mr. RAINEY. His property has been seized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman’s amendment at 
this place cover that? 

Mr, RAINEY. He has two years yet in which to make a 
claim for it and submit the claim to the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission under this bill. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman repeat the amount of 
the claim? 

Mr. RAINEY. A little over $50,000 in cash, and investments 
with the Alien Property Custodian, as he states, amount to 
$419,908.34. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. On page 123, Grover C. Bergdoll, 
$748,000. 

Mr. RAINEY. In connection with these items is the state- 
ment that the Alien Property Custodian holds a balance in 
trust belonging to Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, $748,591.26. I do 


not know what the items are, but the Alien Property Custodian 
says he has got that much in all belonging to him. Now, the 
amendment I offer will keep him from receiving from the Alien 
‘Property Custodian any of this large fund so long as this 
charge stands against him, no matter whether he files a claim 
for it within the time limited for that purpose or not. I do 
‘not think we can afford, representing the people of the United 
States here, to agree directly or indirectly to leave open any 
loophole under which, during the period in which these claims 
may be filed, this amount may be allowed by the Mixed Claims 
Commission and certified. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, to 
avoid further debate, and then yield to my friend from, New 
York [Mr. Mus], that the gentleman from Illinois has been 
very confused about this matter. This section of the bill refers 
to claims of American nationals in Germany. What he is talk- 
ing about is the claim for money in the funds of the Alien 
Property Custodian, which is not yet dealt with until we get 
considerable further in the bill, and the matter has been fully 
taken care of, as will be explained by the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, of course, I concur with the 
remarks of the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
as to the lack of wisdom of talking on a bill which evidently 
has not been read. If the gentleman from Illinois has read the 
bill he would have found that not until page 23 do we deal 
with the alien property held by the Alien Property Custodian, 
and that the amendment which he suggests is utterly irrele- 
vant to anything that can be found in section 3. 

Now, for the purpose of avoiding future discussion of the 
Bergdoll case, I desire to call the committee’s attention to sec- 
tion 22 of the trading with the enemy act, which provides 
that— 


no person shall be entitled to the return of any property or money 
under the provisions of this act who is a fugitive from justice in the 
United States, or any State or Territory thereof, or the District of 
Columbia. 


That was written into the law in 1923 by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and that provision is 
untouched by this bill. 

Mr. RAINEY. He may be a fugitive now; but suppose he 
quits being a fugitive and comes back within two years? 

Mr. MILLS. Even then under no conceivable circumstances 
could he come under any of the provisions of section 3, because 
section 8 has nothing to do with alien property whatsoever, as 
anybody who has read the bill would know. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would he not come under this later sec- 
tion if he surrenders? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman means that if Mr. Bergdoll came 
home and surrendered and went to jail, would section 22 of 
the trading with the enemy act apply to him? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I say, if he surrendered himself and was 
not a fugitive from justice, he could within two years make a 
claim under section 8, on page 23? 

Mr. MILLS. I think he could. I think he might under the 
terms of the trading with the enemy act. But if he is an 
American citizen, how can we. under those circumstances 
divest him of his property by act of Congress? 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAIN®HY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 8, line 22, after the 
word “section,” add the following: The amounts awarded to insur- 
ance companies in respect to claims for losses sustained by reason of 
marine or war-risk insurance shall not be payable under this section.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, there was some doubt in 
the minds of some of the Members that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ratney] would prevent 
the payment of insurance claims heretofore awarded by the 
Mixed Claims Commission at any time. There can be no doubt 
from the wording of my amendment. First, I place it right 
after paragraph (f), which specifically provides that no award 
made by the United States Government on its insurance claims 
shall be payable under this section. This simply means that 
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the award shall not be payable under this section. If this 

amendment is adopted, then when we reach page 20, para- 

graph 12, we can place insurance companies in their proper 

Place of priority, just as we provide for payments to the 

United States for similar insurance claims. 

aa BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eid ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The claims of the United States will 
have to await payment from the General Government, and all 
your amendment would do would be to require the insurance 
companies to wait the same length of time. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Exactly. Let me point out this: From 
the discussion of these insurance claims there has been a 
great deal of confusion on the so-called principle of subroga- 
tion. We are not disturbing the principle of subrogation in 
my amendment. That has nothing to do with this bill. The 
bill provides that these payments are simply advances, and no 
insured has any right to an advance, hence there is no right of 
subrogation. 

So long as you are not dealing with a legal right the principle 
of subrogation does not hold. So in this bill, where we are 
making “advances” as specifically stated in the bill, there is 
no right that the insurance companies can demand under the 
principle of subrogation. By retarding the advance payment of 
these insurance companies’ claims we will be able to release 
a greater percentage of property belonging to the German 
nationals now in the custody of the Alien Property Custodian 
than contemplated in the bill. We could also advance and 
anticipate payment of other American claims to a greater de- 
gree than contemplated in the bill. Regardless of what figures 
may have been produced on the floor of the House this after- 
noon, the facts nevertheless are, the figures of the insurance 
companies themselves show, that these companies have made 
enormous profits out of marine and war-risk insurance on these 
very “losses” that they now claim. The real fact is that these 
insurance companies sustained no losses. There has been no 
real loss suffered by these same insurance companies, but 
that has nothing to do with the consideration of this line of 
claims under the bill, Their claims have already been awarded 
by the Mixed Claims Commission. We have nothing to do with 
that. But we have the right to decide as to the priority of 
payments as long as these advance payments are purely yolun- 
tary. We surely can and should place the advance payments 
in order of their respective merits. My amendment would put 
the insurance’ companies’ claims at the bottom of the list, 
where they belong. This in turn will permit quicker full Te- 
turn to German nationals of this property in the hands of the 
custodian of alien property and quicker and larger advances 
to American claimants of their awards against the German 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 54. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. SCHAFER. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifteen Members 
are present—a quorum. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I am going to vote for this bill. I 
recognize that it is probably the best that the Ways and Means 
Committee could report out. Without the assurance of the 
members of that committee, that it is a complicated matter, I 
think the Members of the House would perceive that fact. 
There is no question that there were many difficulties that pre- 
Sented themselves in its solution. I imagine it has been no 
easy matter for the Members of the House, only having the 
benefit of general debate and the discussions under the fiye- 
minute rule, to determine whether it was an entirely merito- 
rious measure or not. For that reason it appears to me the 
American people, who are greatly concerned in this bill, are 
entitled to all the available information that we can impart. 

There are one or two features of this bill which would 
puzzle the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer without some elucida- 
tion and some explanation. The American people who have no 
financial interest in this bill will find it difficult to under- 
stand why German investors in American securities and Ameri- 
ean bonds are made whole while American investors in Ger- 
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man securities and German bonds, made before the war and at 
a time unsuspicions, find themselves sandbagged, wrecked, and 
ruined by the manipulation of the German mark. 

I concede that the treaty of Berlin and the findings of the 
Mixed Claims Commission are binding, to a large extent, upon 
this Congress, But, at least, the American people are entitled 
to know by what process of reasoning the representatives of 
the American Government at Berlin distinguished between 
obligations that matured during the war and obligations that 
matured after the war. I confess I never could understand 
the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. But ap- 
parently our representatives saw that difference and gave 
vindication to it in a treaty that is binding upon this Con- 
gress. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for the average Ameri- 
can mind, not acquainted with mental acrobatics, not ac- 
quainted with the refinements of logistics and legalisties, to 
understand why his countrymen are left in the slough of de- 
spond and wrecked and ruined by the depreciation of the mark 
while the German investors in our securities receive back ex- 
actly the amount of their investment. I say, Mr. Chairman, 
the American people are entitled to enlightenment upon this im- 
portant phase of the discussion, and we should be given the 
line of reasoning adopted by our representatives at Berlin in 
agreeing that there was a difference between obligations that 
matured during the war and those obligations that matured 
after the war. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think this is as 
good a point as any to take up the matter of the propaganda 
with which Congress has been assailed. It has not, I think, 
deceived my friend from Louisiana but which may have de- 
ceived many Members of the House into thinking there was 
something wrong in there not being a special provision in 
reference to a standard rate for the mark which would 
enable people who had invested in German securities to 
secure some relief through this bill. 

Let me begin at the beginning of what started this agita- 
tion. There is a lawyer in town by the name of McGowan, 
who is identified with the firm of Zimmerman & Foreshee. I 
think he was formerly clerk to a Congressman. This propa- 
ganda is probably the most complete that was ever brought to 
bear upon any Congress. I am quite certain that more than 
1,000 letters have been thrown in upon Members of Congress 
as a result of this propaganda. Some of them might have 
contained absolutely true statements, but some of them I know 
contained statements which were not correct; they contained 
these statements for the reason that this man McGowan ex- 
pressly in his letter told them what statements to make to 
the Members of Congress to whom they might write. He 
went further than that and prepared a series of letters for 
them to sign, I say a series of letters; I think there were only 
two or three different forms, otherwise they were all exactly 
the same; and all with reference to the same matter; appar- 
ently, but in reality pertaining to people in quite different 
situations, These form letters had been run off on the multi- 
graph; that is quite plain, because I have a number of them 
Mere, and all the correspondent had to do was to sign these 
letters and send them in to Congressmen, 

Now, most of the people to whom Mr. McGowan addressed 
his letters were purchasers of German marks or bonds of the 
German Government. Some of them, however—and there 
were only a few—were not. They had purchased these bonds 
and these marks for one of two purposes, either for the pur- 
pose of assisting the German Government or for the purpose 
of speculation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am not concerned with the 
propaganda to which the gentleman is referring. I asked the 
gentleman to give me the line of reasoning adopted by the 
treaty makers in differentiating between bonds that matured 
during the war and bonds that matured after the war, invest- 
ments made by American investors 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to make my statement in an orderly way. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Investments made by Ameri- 
can investors before the war and at a time unsuspicious. I 
do not care to have an answer with reference to speculators 
who made investments in marks. I am talking about innocent 
American investors. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman has not concluded 
his address I will let him go on, but I would like to make my 
statement in my own way. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am perfectly willing to let 
the gentleman do that. I would not think of interfering with 
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him, but in so far as taking up his time I know he is in a 
position to secure all the time he wants to discuss this bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I know that is quite true, but I would 
like to make my statement in an orderly way. As I say, most 
of these parties are of that character and they are entitled 
to no sympathy from Congress and would get no sympathy 
from my friend from Louisiana. However, there were probably 
a few other parties who had invested in bonds or securities 
issued either by individuals or by corporations. 

In one solitary instance, I think, the corporation was one 
that existed in this country; but the bonds or securities which 
they got were payable in marks, and by a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States it has been held 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for five addi- 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It has been held in the case of a 
claim on a bank for deposited money, as follows: 


We may assume that when the bank failed to pay on demand its 
liability was fixed at a certain number of marks both by the terms 
of the contract and by the German law; but we also assume that it 
was fixed in marks only, not at the intrinsic value that those marks 
then had in commodities or in the currency of another country. On 
the contrary, we repeat, it was and continued to be a liability in marks 
alone and was open to satisfaction by the payment of that number 
of marks at any time, with whatever interest might have accrued, 
however much the mark might have fallen in value as compared with 
other things. 


The committee did not feel it ought to try to change this 
decision of the Supreme Court, and it was the more of that 
opinion because this decision is in accord, as the majority of 
the committee thought, with the established law and custom. 
The German Government has done nothing different from what 
we did by the trading with the enemy act. It has done noth- 
ing different from what this country did in the time of the Civil 
War. A British investor that had a claim in dollars before 
the Civil War which did not come due until after the Civil 
War, found himself often confronted with the fact that pay- 
ment would only be made with 50-cent dollars compared with 
the currency in use at the time the debt was originally con- 
tracted. This is an old-time rule handed down from long ago. 

Now, the Mixed Claims Commission differentiated—and I 
suppose this is the point the gentleman would like to have me 
come to—in such a way as to permit a recovery on certain 
of these claims, and I think the Mixed Claims Commission 
made a very liberal ruling with respect to them. They held 
where a contract was entered into prior to the war and fell due 
during the war between this country and Germany, and by 
reason of the acts of the German Government and the stat- 
utes which it had passed, the claimant was prevented from 
presenting his claim and bringing it to judgment, then and 
under such circumstances he could recover the damages which 
he had sustained by the subsequent fall in the value of the 
mark. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Recover from whom in that ease from 
the German Government? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. From the German Government. I 
think there are quite a number of these claims that were 
allowed by the Mixed Claims Commission as awards against 
the German Government. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. The position being that the American 
citizen lost on that contract with some German firm or indi- 
yidual because of the acts of the German Government, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. It seems to me that was a 
very liberal rule and about all that can be done. If their 
debt did not fall due until after the war, then they were 
exactly in the same position as if no war had occurred and 
other circumstances had caused the depreciation of the mark. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In any event, so far as Con- 
gress is concerned, in claims against the German Government, 
we are absolutely bound by the treaty and the Mixed Claims 
Commission; and if we wanted to we could not open up that 
subject matter and allow claims against Germany that became 
due after we had arrived at peaceful relations. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is quite true, but the gentle- 
man from Louisiana wants me to go a little further 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. If the gentleman will permit 
me, this colloquy is largely for the purpose of getting into the 
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Recorp a complete explanation of the transaction. I feel that 
the American people are entitled to all of the available in- 
formation and I gladly consulted the Chairman and he said 
he would make a reply, and this is for the purpose of con- 
veying such information. I wish to say to the gentleman I 
thoroughly understand that the treaty is of binding effect, 
and so are the findings of the Mixed Claims Commission, but 
what I want to bring out is the line of reasoning adopted in 
differentiating between bonds that matured before the war 
and those that matured after the war. I know the facts, but 
I want to know the line of reasoning that caused that con- 
clusion, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may have two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object, The gentleman wanted to hasten 
along a while ago and close off other speakers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I wish to thank the Chairman 
for his explanation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be 
sure that I understand the facts in regard to these securities 
that are under discussion just now, and I will state my under- 
standing and will ask to be corrected if I am in error. 

As I understand it, a large number of American citizens from 
time to time in years past inyested in securities, most of them 
being obligations of the German Government itself. Many of 
these securities were left in Germany, being deposited in banks 
and other places for safekeeping or for investment or for 
Whatever purpose was desired by the owners, and the physical 
properties were there when we became involved in the war. 
The German Government, following our alien property acts, 
passed what they called a retaliatory measure, under which 
these properties were seized by whatever official it was that 
corresponded to-the Alien Property Custodian in the United 
States, and these properties were held, and I suppose are still 
being held. Am I correct as to that—that they are still being 
held? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman means American prop- 
erty held in Germany? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I think none of it is being held 
there now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. At any rate, by reason of the 
debasement of the German currency, these particular properties 
have become almost valueless. This I understand to be the 
claim of the holders of these securities. With these facts as a 
basis, it seems to me it is wise for us to inquire—and these 
security owners ought to be given an understanding of the 
situation—what is the duty of our Government under such 
circumstances. 

Without conceding that we can not go behind the Mixed 
Claims Commission, as is contended by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, but rather proceeding upon the assumption that we 
could go behind the Mixed Claims Commission's finding, have 
we a governmental duty to perform in connection with the 
securities; and as a factor in that it seems to me it might be 
well enough to inquire, have our nationals with respect to these 
particular securities which they own been treated any worse by 
Germany than were the citizens of Germany themselves who 
held similar securities? If I have been correctly informed, by 
the debasement of their currency Germany wiped out the values 
of unnumbered millions and millions of marks and dollars held 
by their own citizens. But aside from that question, it seems 
to me it goes farther, and it is a question of what this Govern- 
ment can do under circumstances of that sort. 3 

Is it thé duty of this Government to undertake to prevent 
another government debasing its currency? That, it seems to 
me, might raise a very interesting question of international 
law. These matters haye been called to my attention by some 
friends that are interested, and it seems to me that the prac- 
tical situation that confronts us now is that it is a matter that 
can not very well be dealt with in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What could we do in this bill? 
All that I know that we could do would be to set aside a 
larger amount than it is proposed to withhold for secnrity on 
these debts that we do deal with in the bill. Would we be 
justified in doing that in view of the declaration of policy 
which we are making? 
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I really do not see that the legal or moral phases of this 
question are affected by the fact that they were seized during 
the war. So far as that moral element is concerned, it would 
seem to me to be the same had there been no war and had 
ee Sones Government debased its currency and thus affected 
the value. 

Entertaining that view, I can not conceive that the failure of 
this bill to take care of these particular interests would of 
themselves justify a vote against the bill. It seems to me it 
is a matter which if the Government has to deal with, it can 
be dealt with at some other time and in some other way. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. In regard to segregating a greater per- 
centage in order to cover these claims, would it not be necessary 
to establish a new tribunal or else instruct the Mixed Claims 
Commission to take the claims up and consider them, because 
they have not up to the present time even considered them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I presume that would follow. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Yes. f 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that this could only be deter- 
mined after a new conversation between this Government and 
Germany? I understand the State Department is permitting 
lodgments in the State Department of claims of this character, 
assuring the claimants that no provision has been made for 
liquidation of the claims and holding them on the theory that 
at some future time there may be new conversations between 
this Government and Germany under which the claims might 
possibly be taken care of. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not informed as to the 
facts in that regard. I am not here undertaking to pass on the 
equities involyed in the matter. I am merely saying that 
from the facts as they exist I do not see that the failure to 
include these particular matters would justify me in voting 
against the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman, 
but I wondered if the gentleman was of the opinion that we 
could take action and bind Germany notwithstanding the fact 
that there are the provisions in the treaty and the action of 
the Mixed Claims Commission which seem to me to be con- 
elusive on us. I do not see how these parties can create a 
claim against Germany. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course I have made no 
contention that it could do so; I stated expressly all I could 
see that could be done would be to exercise the power of with- 
holding a larger per cent of funds which we now have than 
that provided for in the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if we want a 
proper understanding of this question we want to realize at 
the outset that you have not disposed of it when you say that 
German securities were held by American citizens. There are 
all kinds of securities. The term is used in a broad enough 
sense, as I understand, to include German marks purchased for 
speculative purposes in 1919 and 1920. Some would like to 
put those in. That is as reasonable as it would be for gentle- 
men who purchased French francs in 1921, which had largely 
depreciated by August last, to go to the Government and ask 
it to do something about it. I take it that every member 
of the committee would agree that that kind of a claim should 
be entitled to no consideration. 

There are also gentlemen who purchased bonds of the Ger- 
man Imperial Government in 1916. These gentlemen find them- 
selves in the position of a gentleman who backed the wrong 
horse. That is all. [Laughter.] They bought government 
bonds during the war period when Germany was engaged in 
a tremendous war. Of course they bought them with the 
knowledge that if Germany lost the war they would not be 
good for much. I do not think that they have any claim. 

There is a class of American citizens that is entitled to con- 
sideration, perhaps, and that is the American citizen who, prior 
to the war, in good faith purchased German bonds, or bonds 
of German corporations, and who, because of the acts of the 
German Government, was unable to get hold of his bonds dur- 
ing the war period and therefore was deprived of the right 
to sell them. He has a case. 

American citizens who had deposits in German banks and 
who could not withdraw those deposits when the war was de- 
clared have a case, because the mark was worth a great deal 
more the day war was declared, when they were entitled to 
their marks, than it is now. 

The American citizen who purchased a German bond payable 
in marks who had it in his possession all of the time, in my 
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judgment, has no claim whatsoever because of the deprecia- 
tion of the mark. He took the ordinary risk that any investor 
takes when he invests in the security of a foreign country. 
Take the people who bought Argentine bonds, for instance, 
recently. Suppose that great Republic should get into diffi- 
culty and her currency depreciate. I am not talking about 
bonds payable in dollars in New York, but bonds payable in 
the currency of the country. Do you think that they could go 
to their Government and say, “I made a bad investment and 
exchange has gone against me—now, help me out.” I do not 
think so. 

So, generally speaking, you have two classes of American 
claimants entitled to consideration, namely, depositors in Ger- 
man banks and the owners of securities who did not actually 
have physical possession of the securities, so that they were 
deprived of the opportunity to sell them when they thought the 
time had come to sell. Both of those classes of American 
claimants have already got legal remedies. Remedies were 
afforded them, If the debtor corporation or the bank hap- 
pened to have property in this country which was seized by the 
Alien Property Custedian, the American citizen who held an 
obligation that fell due against the debtor which was not paid 
could sue in our courts to recover through the property of the 
corporation held by the Alien Property Custodian. That legal 
right has been available to them ever since we seized the 
property. It is unfortunately true that if he elected that par- 
ticular remedy, by reason of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
I think handed down last summer, he is out of luck, because 
the Supreme Court, by a divided court, five to four, held that 
he was entitled to a judgment in dollars at the value of the 
mark on the day suit was brought. The court said that this 
was a claim payable in Germany in marks; that the date it be- 
came due was the date that demand was made, and that bring- 
ing the suit constituted a demand, and under the German law 
he would have been paid so many marks, and that the mere 
fact that the claimant or creditor was able to obtain jurisdic- 
tion over the debtor in the United States did not alter the law 
under which the case should be determined; that he was en- 
titled to no greater payment in dollars than he would have 
received in a German court in marks had he brought suit in 
Germany. As a result of that decision, those American citizens 
who availed themselves of the first legal avenue to recoup 
themselves by means of suing through the Alien Property 
Custodian will not be very successful. 

On the other hand, there is another method which was open 
to them. They could present their claims to the Mixed Claims 
Commission; and if they were able to show that they had a 
security in Germany which fell due, or if they had a security 
in Germany which they were unable to remove because of the 
war regulations of the German Government, then the Mixed 
Claims Commission gives them an award, and the Mixed Claims 
Commission has been very generous in interpreting the value 
of the award which it would give. The Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion has held in the case of bank deposits that they will con- 
sider the declaration of war as constituting a demand, and they 
have been awarding the payments to American claimants on the 
basis of a 16-cent mark—the value of the mark, I think, in 
April, 1917—so that the man who elected to go before the 
Mixed Claims Commission gets his claim, generally speaking, 
in a 16-cent mark; and the man who elected to sue in the 
court and attach alien property is out of luck, because the 
Supreme Court has held against him. 

What we are, in effect, being asked to do in the amendments 
that have been suggested is to reverse the decision of the Su- 
preme Court as to what is the proper measure of damages. 
That is what these amendments amount to. The other class of 
people that we are being asked to help are the people who did 
not avail themselves of the Mixed Claims Commission and 
allowed the statue of limitations to run. In other words, they 
did not present their claims in time. If you study the amend- 
ments that have been suggested in this connection, I think you 
will find that you are being asked to do one of two things— 
either overrule the Supreme Court or else waive the statute 
established by joint agreement between Germany and the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to discuss the 
bill, because, candidly, I do not know enough about the details 
of the bill to do so. I simply arose to notice one statement 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], whose attention I 
Would like to have. Before I notice that statement by the 
gentleman from Iowa I would like to direct the attention of the 
committee to this fact, that as I understand under this bill we 
are dealing with property that was seized during the war 
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and that is a distinct and separate proposition from the ques- 
tion of depreciated marks or a debased currency about which 
the constituents of some gentleman are very anxious. In other 
words, this bill is dealing with the war problems, the seizure 
of war property for damages growing out of acts during the 
war. If gentlemen or citizens of this country—I am not dis- 
cussing the merits of their claims—if they are entitled to any 
relief or any action by the Government, which the gentleman 
from Tennessee has so wisely discussed, that is a different 
proposition from these war claims. The statement I refer to 
by the gentleman from Iowa, as I understood it, was he was 
talking about the German Government debasing its currency 
and saying it was nothing more than we did right after the 
Civil War. I do not believe the gentleman from Iowa intended 
that inference. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That remark was not entirely accu- 
rate. Our Government acted in a different direction and in a 
different degree. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, it is immaterial, but I did not want. that 
statement by inference to go unchallenged. The gentleman 
did not mean that to be the conclusion. We did just the 
opposite of what the German Government did. I presume what 
the gentleman had in mind was the greenback and a depreci- 
ated currency. There was not any fixed policy of this Govern- 
ment to debase its currency. 

The greenback was issued as a war necessity, and just as soon 
as this Government got out of the war we put forth every 
effort by legislative act, by administrative control, to maintain 
the integrity of the promises to pay of the Government of the 
United States, and as quickly as possible provided as the 
present law exists. Yon can take the greenback to the Treasury, 
if you desire to do so, and get gold for it. In other words, 
our Government never adopted a policy of currency debasement. 

Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will yield, the decision in 
the legal-tender case held that debts incurred when our cur- 
rency was on a gold standard could be repaid when there was 
a discount in varying amounts from 25 to 15 per cent, and fur- 
ther we did not resume specie payments until the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1879. 

Mr. WINGO. That is true. I think, if the gentleman will 
follow me, I think the gentleman from Ohio will agree with 
me that whatever might have been a defect of judgment at 
that time there was at no time a policy fixed by those in charge 
of our Government deliberately to profit at the expense of the 
other peoples of the earth by debasing our currency. I think 
the gentleman from Ohio will agree to that. 

Me BURTON. There was no intention to do that, but the 
result 

Mr. WINGO. I am not talking about results, I am talking 
about the deliberate policy of those responsible. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I hardly have time, but I will yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In reference to policy the gentleman 
remembers that immediately after the war the question arose as 
to whether the bonds which were issued during the war and 
sold for greenbacks bringing 52 cents on the dollar should be 
paid in gold or in greenbacks. 

Mr. WINGO. Congress, under the leadership of Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Garfield, adopted a policy to have it paid in gold, and 
that brought on what was known as the greenback war, so that 
the policy of this Government was established, as the gentleman 
says, absolutely to repay its debt in gold at its face value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. The bonds to which the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] refers, the five-twenties, so 
called. were specifically payable in gold. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman is mistaken. The cou- 
pons were made payable in gold, but nothing was said as to 
the payment of the principal in gold, and the result was there 
was a contention about it. 

Mr. WINGO. The fact that I want to present to the House 
whichever gentleman may be correct or not—is to state the 
deliberate policy and intention of the Goyernment. I am not 
talking about the results, not about what was done; but the 
point I make is this, that neither under the administration of 
Mr. Lincoln nor any administration following it did the Con- 
gress of the United States enter upon the deliberate policy of 
debasing the currency of the United States and repudiating the 
obligations of the United States Government for the purpose of 
benefiting the people of the United States at the expense of the 
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What the German Government did can not be justified by 
what we did after the war. Those gentlemen who have kept 
themselves informed in regard to the policies of the German 
Government after the war know that the German Government 
deliberately entered upon the policy of inflating its currency and 
floating that currency abroad, with the deliberate intent to do 
what she subsequently did, namely, to bring about an indirect 
repudiation of that currency; and in my judgment an indirect 
repudiation of currency or bonds is worse than a courageous 
direct repudiation. What did they do? They did not say, 
“We will repudiate all these paper marks,” but they issued a 
gold mark, with gold reserves, and the very moment they did 
that it rendered worthless the marks that were nothing but the 
promise of a bankrupt government. 

That was my purpose in rising, not to let the statement go 
unchallenged that it was the deliberate policy of our Government 
to debase its currency from motives that were not recognized 
by self-respecting civilized governments, and that such a policy 
was adopted by our Government. We try to fulfill our obliga- 
tions. We may have made mistakes as to our currency systems 
and our financial and economic policies, but at the same time 
never have the motives of the contending factions in these 
controversies been bottomed upon a base desire to defraud. 
We always strived to be fair and square and redeem our 
obligations. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota and Mr. COX rose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. I think it is obvious that at the råte we 
are going this afternoon we shall get to the end of this ses- 
sion before we finish this bill. Can not gentlemen get their 
remarks in at some other time? 

Mr. COX. I would like to get recognition if it is possible 
in order that I may invite the committee to diselose the rea- 
sons for providing in this bill that a claimant holding claims 
fixed by the commission is denied the right of assignment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How much time does the gentleman 
require? 

Mr. COX. About three minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of lowa. How much time does the gentleman 
from Minnesota require? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. About three minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then, Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in six minutes, three minutes to be con- 
sumed by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] and three 
minutes by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, if I may have 
the attention of the gentleman from Iowa, I want to finish up 
a colloquy that we had when the gentleman from Wisconsin 
objected to the extension of his time. During the war there 
arose Claims on the part of American nationals against the 
German Government. It then became the duty of the Ameri- 
can Government at the time of the peace negotiations to do 
everything within its power to see that the claims of its citi- 
zens against the German Government were paid. We made 
a treaty with Germany. We made provision in that treaty 
for Germany to pay the American claimants. We specified the 
nature of the claims. We created a tribunal to try and hear 
those claims—the Mixed Claims Commission. A six months’ 
statute of limitation was provided by the treaty or by the com- 
mission in accordance with the treaty. All claims were to be 
filed during this six-month period. If not so filed the claims 
were barred. 

The commission determined the claims, their allowance, and 
the time of allowance, and so forth. The point I am trying to 
make is this: That this was based on the treaty-making powers 
of our Government. Germany, under that, obligated itself to 
pay those claims, and only those claims. 

Now, it does not rest with the legislative power of the 
Government to add to that arrangement in any way, shape, 
or form. We can not extend the time for the filing of the 
claims. We can not create claims that were not contemplated 
and arranged for by the treaty and by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. The only thing we can do by legislative act, plus 
the act of the Executive, is to repudiate the treaty altogether, 
which nobody wants to do. So that it seems to me that the 
claims that can not be considered by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission are something that Congress can not do anything 
about. It is something for the treaty-making power and the 
e branch of the Government, and not for the Congress 
o do. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
is correct. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my sole purpose in asking recognition is to direct attention to 
the wording of paragraph (g) of section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On what page? 

Mr. COX. On page 4. In other words, gentlemen of the 
committee, this bill is so drawn as to deny to any claimant 
whose claim has been adjudicated the right of making an 
assignment, There are exceptions, however, and one of those 
exceptions you will find in subsection 4, where an assignment, 
made as the result of a receivership appointed by any court of 
the country, will be recognized. The effect of the word “only” 
in line 2, on page 4, is to deprive the claimant of the right 
to make an assignment of his claim. When you deprive him 
of the right of the use of his property, as in this instance the 
right of making an assignment, you take from him a substan- 
tial right, that is, the right to use his property and contract 
with reference thereto. The right to contract with reference 
to his property is a right which is inherent in the property. 

This bill, if enacted in the language in which it is written 
and in the language to which I have called attention, will mean 
that one who finds himself in circumstances where it is neces- 
sary to contract with reference to his claim can not avail him- 
self of that right ordinarily claimed and exercised under the 
laws of all the jurisdictions of the land, but in order to make 
an assignment he must be adjudicated insolvent and a receiver 
appointed to represent him. My purpose now is to have dis- 
closures made as to the reason for the writing of the bill in 
that way. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This matter receiyed the careful 
consideration of the committee. 

Mr. COX. But do you not think the committee came to a 
wrong conclusion? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I do not. The committee believed 
that if the assignment of these claims were permitted generally, 
then the person paying them as provided under the bill would 
never know to whom to make payment, and there would be no 
way for him to protect himself against these assignments. 

Mr. COX. May I make this observation? You recognize the 
right of assignment in this bill when you by the bill accept 
the doctrine of subrogation with reference to insurance com- 
panies. That right of subrogation is a right exercised under 
contract. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will permit, that is 
the basis of the award. We did not recognize the right in the 
case of insurance companies to make assignments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. ‘All time has expired. Without objection, the 
pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read section 4, ending with line 24 on page 16. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Green of Iowa: On Page 10, line 17, strike 
out the letters h“ and “i” in parentheses and insert in lieu thereof 
the letters “g” and h“ in parentheses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: On page 9, line 15, and page 
15, line 6, after the word “exceed” strike out “$100,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $50,000,000.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee: As I stated before, I think the committee has worked 
out, so far as claimants are concerned, as fair a bill as prob- 
ably can be worked out, but I say now and here that $50,000,000 
ought to be the limit on the price of the ships, the radio station, 
and the patents. There is no use of taking up any more time 
on the proposition of making this settlement except to do this: 
Provide $50,000,000, which will allow $33,000,000 for the value 
of these ships, as fixed by the board appointed by the President 
at the time they were taken, That will allow $17,000,000 with 
which to pay for the radio station and the patents. The radio 
station is estimated to be worth around $500,000 and the patents 
are estimated to be worth $7,500,000. That leaves $9,000,000 
under my amendment to determine the value of the patents, 
because that has never been determined by any board. 

Now, gentlemen, let us be fair about it. I want to pay it 
off and be through with it. I would rather yote an amount 
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in excess of $50,000,000, if it takes it, because I want to treat 
the American taxpayer fairly and not camouflage with him. 
I would rather have supported the bill that they called the 
Mills bill, because that absolutely provided for turning this 
property back and paying the American claimants. I would 
rather haye supported that bill than to vote for this bill pro- 
viding $100,000,000, which permits us to camouflage this propo- 
sition. These ships, as a matter of legal right, were the prop- 
erty of the United States, and under the law they have no 
right to them. However, in order to carry out the traditional 
policy of this country we are willing to pay for them, but I say 
we should only pay the value which was fixed at the time 
they were taken over, which was the value fixed at that time 
so the Congress of the United States, when it came to settle 
the matter, could pay that value to the German owners of 
the ships. 

I say that whenever you pass a bill here authorizing a limita- 
tion of $100,000,000 you simply invite the owners of these 
vessels to come to the Treasury of the United States and take 
$100,000,000 when they are by right entitled to take not over 
$33,000,000 at the outside. If you want to put my amendment 
in here, I have no other criticism or amendment to offer to the 
bill. I simply stand here and say that you ought to put 
$50,000,000 in this bill and strike out the limitation of $100,- 
000,000 and thereby save the taxpayers of this country $50,000,- 
000 and do the fair thing by the owners of these vessels. 

It is all a matter of grace; and if we are going to carry 
out our traditional policy, let us not do it at the expense of 
the taxpayers and pay more than these things are worth; 
but if we are going to pay more than they are worth in order 
to settle these claims, let us go to work and do it and not 
be camouflaging this deal by saying we are simply going to 
pay for the ships. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that these ships were worth more at the time of their seizure 
than they were at the time of the Berlin treaty or have been 
at any time since; and at no time since have they been worth 
anything like the appraised value at the time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman is quite correct. 

The committee has laid down a rule by which to fix the 
value. Why fix any rule? We have had a board established. 
We have spent the money already to fix the value of these 
ships, and the value has been fixed at $33,000,000, and I submit 
that you should therefore adopt this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, my friend, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, says he would prefer to vote for the Mills 
bill. The gentleman does not seem to understand that the 
Mills bill contained in respect to this matter, of which he com- 
plains, substantially the same provision we have in the bill 
before us. This is one provision of the Mills bill that this bill 
accepts, namely, that the valuation of the ships shall be fixed 
by the arbiter under certain conditions and provisions and that 
the total value shall not exceed $100,000,000. 

My friend from Oklahoma, I think, does not understand the 
full situation with reference to this matter. We can not arbi- 
trarily ourselves fix the value of these ships and say we will 
pay no more, because if we did, it would be conceded by every- 
body that we had practically confiscated the ships. If that was 
done, let me say to my friend from Oklahoma, that instead of 
an arbiter selected by ourselves determining the value of these 
ships under rules fixed by ourselves, we would have somebody 
appointed by the arbitration committee of the Reparations 
Commission to determine the value of these ships and take it 
out of the American money received from reparations, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman mean to say that our 
representatives have gone over there and placed us in such a 
situation as to our traditional policy that they can say how 
much we are to pay for these ships? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; but they can say that we will pay 
their value, from which it follows that we must leave it to some 
kind of a tribunal to fix it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Who got us into that kind of a fix? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. There is no “fix” about it. It was 
the original treaty of Versailles, the treaty of Berlin, and the 
correspondence 

Mr. McKEOWN. The treaty of Versailles gave us the right 
to confiscate the property if we wanted to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It did not. Even the English give the 
Germans credit for the ships they seized, but I am talking about 
the diplomatie correspondence that took place between our rep- 
resentatives and the representatives of England in which it was 
expressly agreed that if we ultimately appropriated or confis- 
cated these ships, radio stations, and patents, the value thereof 
would be credited on the American share of the reparations, 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman that 
that is the reason Germany is willing for some one American 
arbiter to fix it. She is afraid to have any of these other fel- 
lows fix it, because they would fix it at less, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In other words, you say Germany 
would rather we would select the arbiter to fix it as low as we 
can because we have to pay it. Is that what the gentleman 
understands? Surely the Germans would prefer a German. 
commission. 

Let me now call the attention of the committee to the utter 
absurdity of some of these original estimates on these ships 
totaling $33,000,000. We have sold a few of the very poorest 
ships, not including any of the great passenger liners, for 
$18,000,000. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And let me say another thing follow- 
ing out the line of remarks of the gentleman's colleague: The 
value of these ships under the terms of this bill will not be 
fixed at the time they were seized. The value will be fixed on 
the condition in which they were when seized, but the arbiter 
must take into consideration that Germany could not dispose of 
ods until the conclusion of the war, and that date is expressly 
stated. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is what I wanted to ask the gentle- 
man. The value would be the condition when delivered after 
the war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not understand the gentleman. 
The condition is at the time when they were taken over by our 
aS: but the value to be considered is not until after 

e war. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I was going to say the gentleman’s bill 
provides that -they shall be taken in the condition they were 
in after the war. I ask the gentleman if the value was not 
very low for ships all over the world at the close of the war? 
We could not hardly sell ours. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; and we fixed it at the lowest 
time we could select to have the value fixed on the ships. I 
think we have gone to the lowest limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I understand the gentleman objects to fixing 
arbitrarily an outside limit beyond which the final judgment 
shall not exceed $50,000,000, and yet the bill fixes the outside 
arbitrary figures at $100,000,000. What is the difference in 
principle from a legal point of view between an arbitrary 
amount beyond which the judgment can not go as between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is this point of difference, that 
the German Government and the German representatives have 
both consented to that provision that the outside limit should 
be fixed at $100,000,000, and there is always a difference when 
we once start to double the amount. One figure may be reason- 
able and the other may be unreasonable. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The committee must have had some testimony 
before it as to what the aggregate of the final judgment would 
be when they fixed it at $100,000,000, 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. What was it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It varied from $33,000,000 to $230,- 
000,000. The $33,000,000 with interest and the reasonable 
value put on the radio stations and the patents would bring 
the total up to about $50,000,000. So $50,000,000 is about the 
very lowest amount of which any testimony was given in the 
committee. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Suppose the final arbiter should ascertain 
the total value of the debt and radio stations and patents to 
be $135,000,000 in the aggregate. Would the whole thing be - 
scaled down pro rata so that it would not exceed $100,000,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is the provision in the bill. 

Mr. MoSWAIN, The Government interests and the respec- 
tive nationals consented to that, did they? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They did. : 

Mr. McSWAIN. They did that before the committee 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; by verbal communication. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Then they are parties to the bill and are 
bound by it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
accept its benefits. i 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 


I think so. Certainly they are if they 
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Mr. COLLIER. I will say that the committee feels confident 
that the findings of the arbiter will be considerably less than 
a hundred million dollars. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think they will be less than that 
amount, under the limitations of the bill—much less. 

Mr. COLLIER. Some Members are firmly convinced in their 
own minds it will be $100,000,000. I would like the chairman of 
the committee to state whether, in the event that the arbiter 
does fix the amount at the extreme limit of $100,000,000 because 
of the thousands of patents we have taken over—the radio sta- 
tions and ships—remembering that the ships have been sold or 
converted into other vessels, whether or not there would be 
any loss to the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As far as any loss to the United 
States the Government would not lose a thing if it paid more 
than $100,000,000 because these ships were of immense value 
to the Government during the war and it has received great 
benefit from them. 

Mr. COLLIER. Even if we have to pay the maximum 
amount, the Government of the United States will not lose 
anything. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Government will be ahead. Now, 
with reference to the radio stations. It is said that the 
ground on which the radio station is constructed, the ground 
alone, is practically worth a million dollars. As to the patents 
there are several thousands of them, and it is extremely 
difficult to estimate their value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Do I understand the gentleman to state 
that the nationals of Germany have by appearance before the 
committee committed themselves to the provisions. of the bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. By communication with the com- 
mittee. : 

Mr. KINDRED. And does he mean to say by that that the 
nationals of this country, American citizens interested in the 
provisions of the bill, have committed themselves to its 
provisions? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Not the small claimants, because we 
are going to pay them off in full; but all of the larger claim- 
ants have agreed to its provisions. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I understood the gentleman to say that a por- 
tion of these seized ships were afterwards sold for $16,000,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Eighteen million dollars. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman please tell which ships he 
referred to? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can not name them, but they were 
ships of the very poorest class that the Goyernment held. 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to say that I have been trying to keep 
up with these things ever since the war, and that is news to 
me. There were some ships sold to irresponsible parties, one 
might say, that were taken back. I defy the gentleman, or 
anyone else, to point to any bona fide sales of ships at any- 
thing approaching that figure. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is in error, but I can 
not stop now to correct him. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, why is it necessary, in 
view of the fact that Congress will after a while have to 
appropriate the money that is in excess of $50,000,000, to place 
a limitation of $100,000,000 on the amount? Why not appro- 
priate $50,000,000 so that future Congresses can take care of 
the matter? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will read the bill 
he will see that that is all that is intended the first appro- 
priation should carry. 

I wish to say to the committee that if the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Oklahoma is adopted it simply 
wrecks the whole bill. 

Sed n The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
exp. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I do this for the purpose of asking a few questions 
of the chairman of the committee. I want him to tell me how 
that assertion which he made last is true. How will the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma wreck 
the whole bill? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to explain that to the gentleman, although it will be 
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somewhat of a repetition of what I have already stated. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma is proposing to put a limit on the 
value of these ships, radio station, and patents that is purely 
arbitrary, and it is extremely likely and, I think, highly prob- 
able that it would be deemed a practical confiscation of the 
ships. It certainly would be considered that we never intended 
to go into any fair hearing and trial of what the value of 
the ships, the radio station, and the patents was, but, on the 
contrary, that we intended to take this arbitrary figure of the 
very lowest amount that could possibly be put upon them and 
then go into a pretense of a hearing upon it. 

Mr. RAGON. I think I am in the attitude of a majority of 
the Members of the House. We want to follow the committee 
if we can, but we want some light on this particular question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Let me add just a little further: I 
do not know whether the gentleman heard my remarks or not— 
that it has now been agreed between this Government and Eng- 
land that if we finally appropriated or confiscated these ships 
the value of them would have to be paid out of the American 
reparations, 

Mr. RAGON. Let me suggest this to the gentleman, and I 
get it from the statements made here on the floor, At the 
time we took over the ships there was an appraisal or an 
evaluation of the ships. I understand that evaluation to have 
been $33,000,000. I understand at the same time an evaluation 
was placed on the patents that we took over that approximated 
seven and a half million dollars. I do not know about the 
radio station. In any event an approximate valuation of 
$40,000,000 was placed upon these things by the agents of the 
United States Government. Evidently those men were ap- 
pointed for the purpose of rendering a decision that would 
point to this very hour. 

Mr. MILLS. May I interrupt there, and I think the gentle- 
man would want this information? 

Mr. RAGON. Very well. 

Mr. MILLS. The terms of the resolution under which these 
ships were seized did provide for a preliminary survey to be 
made by a naval board, with the specific provision that the 
preliminary estimate made by that board should be competent 
evidence, but not more than competent evidence when a final 
evaluation should be put upon them. 

The very resolution under which they were seized and pro- 
yiding for this survey stated it should not be a final valuation, 
but simply competent evidence to be considered. 

Mr. RAGON. It strikes me that is the most competent evi- 
dence. Now, we are here to-day to arrive at the question of 
whether or not this $100,000,000 ought to be in here, and we are 
seeking competent evidence, and it strikes me the most com- 
petent and best evidence as to the condition of the ships at 
the time taken would be the testimony of these naval officers. 

Mr. MILLS. But not conclusive evidence. 

Mr. RAGON. No; but the best evidence, the most competent 
evidence. We are removed seven or eight years from the time 
these ships were taken. The men in the one department of the 
Government which makes their knowledge technically expert 
knowledge, the best qualified men, come and say the value is 
$33,000,000 for ships and seven and a half for patents. Now, if 
we grant interest as an item, it would not approximate much 
more than $50,000,000. Now, the question with me, and what I 
am trying to arrive at i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAGON. Just a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAGON. It strikes me this way, if you are going to 
take the revaluation which the naval officers placed on it, why 
put the $100,000,000 in if you want to be square with the Gov- 
ernment. It may be worth $150,000,000. Why put $100,000,000 
and do some German citizen out of his claim? 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa, If the German citizens are satisfied, 
why not the gentleman, and if we declare by resolution this 
shall be only evidence to be subsequently considered, why does 
the gentleman want to go back to a former resolution of 
Congress? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. May we have that resolution again 
reported? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I shall delay the House only a minute along the line 
of the question asked the gentleman from Iowa as to whether 
or not the United States would be damaged even if we had to 
expend the full amount of $100,000,000. Several Members have 
asked me what did we do with these ships; did we make any- 
thing out of them? 
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There are two items: One, the item for transportation, in 
regard to which, if we had not had the German ships, we would 
have had to pay British ships for transportation. We would 
have had to have paid the British companies on that one item 
alone $75,000,000. In other words, if we had not had these 
ships we would have had to pay to other countries $75,000,000 
on transportation. And on the transportation of freight we 
would have had to pay $29,000,000. This does not take into 
account ships sold and otherwise disposed of. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We have a right to take those ships. 

Mr. COLLIER. Certainly we have the right to take them 
now and put the money in any fund we want. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out subdivision 3, on page 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. Without 
objection, the pro forma amendment of the gentleman from 
Mississippi will be withdrawn and the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I call for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 18, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. > 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out subdivision 3 on page 7 for the purpose of asking 
a question. This pertains to patents. The patents, ships, and 
radios were not seized under the trading with the enemy act. 
They were taken just before or just following the declaration 
of war. Now it develops that with respect to a great many 
of the patents as issued the patentees were not frank with the 
Government in that they did not disclose the true facts in 
their papers. There was an attempt to cover up. Conse 
quently there was a great deal of difficulty on the part of the 
Government officials in order to ascertain just what were in 
the patents. In that situation, it seems to me, the applicants 
for the patents did not deal frankly with the Government. 
It seems to me that something of that kind ought to be taken 
into consideration in arriving at the value of these patents at 
that particular time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The committee went into that matter 
at considerable length and spent, I think, half a day on that, 
and finally came to the conclusion that we could not properly 
do anything in the bill that would remedy the situation except 
this authority given to the officer, which is very broad. He 
can take that matter into consideration. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It always has seemed to me 
that along with the granting of a patent right to a national 
of a foreign government there ought to be reserved some right 
on the part of our Government to use the right in the event 
of war without confiscating it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do so in order to ask a question. I in- 
vite the attention of the Chairman to lines 18 and 19 on page 
7, which is a part of section 2, with reference to the radio 
stations. It says: 


That there shall be deducted from such value any consideration 
paid for such radio station by the United States, 


The question I want to ask is, Was there some consideration 
paid to the German owners, and was that consideration ac- 
cepted? What are the facts in reference to that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No consideration, as I recollect, was 
paid to the German owners, but there was some consideration 
paid to other parties that had some claim. 

Mr. HASTINGS. My question is with reference to this radio 
station, The last two lines of the paragraph on page 7 pro- 
vide that there shall be deducted from the appraisement any 
consideration paid for such radio station by the United States,” 
which is an intimation that it was paid for once, and some 
consideration accepted by the owner. 

Mr. MILLS. My recoilection is that $40,000 was paid at one 
time either for the land or for some equipment to the Alien 
Property Custodian. I do not give that to the gentleman as 
a definite statement of fact but my recollection is that the 
station was seized by the Alien Property Custodian and the 
property was purchased by the Government. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No consideration was accepted by the 
alien owner in full consideration of the value of the property? 

Mr. MILLS. No. 

The Clerk read section 5, ending with line 20, on page 21. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a com- 
mittee amendment, to which, I am sure, there will be no 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gruen of Iowa for the committee: Page 
18, line 7, after injury and before the semicolon, insert a comma 
and the following: “together with interest thereon as provided in 
subdivision (e) of section 3.“ 

Page 18, line 12, before the semicolon, insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “together with interest thereon as provided in subdivision 
(e) of section 3.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this is merely offered 
in order that the small claimants may receive their interest at 
the same time their payments are made, which would be imme- 
diately upon the bill going into operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 15009) to 
provide for the settlement of certain claims of American na- 
tionals against Germany and of German nationals against the 
United States, for the ultimate return of all property of German 
nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the 
equitable apportionment among all claimants of certain ayail- 
able funds, had come to no resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MiILSs] may proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
desk, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] may be per- 
mitted to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication: 


DECEMBER 17, 1926. 
The SPEAKER HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES. 
My DEAR MR. Speaker: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Mines and Mining. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. M. FREE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

H. R. 12853. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to turn over the gunboat Wolverine to the munici- 
pality of Erie, Pa.; and 

H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution authorizing payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1926, on the 20th day of that month. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 14557. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 54) entitled “An act 
authorizing the removal of the gates and piers in West Execu- 
tive Avenue between the grounds of the White House and the 
State, War and Navy Building,“ disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, and had agreed to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had ordered that Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Fess, and Mr. Asuvurst 
be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL from the Committee on Enrolled Bills re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bill of the following title, wherein the Speaker signed the 
same: 
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H. R. 12853. An act authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to turn over the gunboat Wolverine to the 
municipality of Erie, Pa. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12316) entitled “ An act to amend the Panama Canal act and 
other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut offers a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 842 

Resolved, That Hanny L. ENGLesricHr, a Representative from Cali- 
fornia, be, and he is hereby, elected a member of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
CONFERENCE REPORT—PANAMA CANAL ACT 

Mr. DENISON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12316) to amend the Panama Canal act and other laws appli- 
cable to the Canal Zone and for other purposes, which was 
ordered printed under the rule. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, December 18, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Saturday, December 18, 1926, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
War Department; Independent Offices; State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor Departments appropriation bills. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
Report on ö and retirement by the Assistant ’Secre- 
tary of War. 


* 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

801. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a draft of a bill to authorize alterations and repairs to cer- 
tain vessels, namely, the U. S. S. Oklahoma and Nevada; to 
the Committee on Nayal Affairs, 

802. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of the Missouri River between Kansas City, Kans., from the 
upper end of Quindaro Bend, and Pierre, S. Dak. (H. Doc. 
No. 594) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTION 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. 4153. An act to 
provide for enlarging and relocating the United States Botanic 
Garden, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1630.) Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
15127. A bill for the relief of sufferers from floods in the 
vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1631). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. J. Res. 298. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 700 cots and 700 blankets for the use of the North 
Carolina Department of the American Legion at its annual con- 
vention at Washington, N. C., in August, 1927; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1632), Referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTION 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 15335) to amend sub- 
division A, paragraph 1, of section 6 of the immigration act of 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 15336) to authorize altera- 
tions and repairs to certain naval vessels; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 15337) to establish a Fed- 
eral farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the 
control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodi- 
ties; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 15338) providing for 
the payment of extra compensation to immigrant inspectors and 
other immigration employees for overtime work; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15339) to adjust the salaries of custom 
inspectors ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 15340) to amend 
section 5 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 25, 1926; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 15341) to amend Federal 
corrupt practices act, 1925; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 15342) amending section 
216 of the act of February 26, 1925, entitled “An act to reduce 
and equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for other pur- 
poses,” by increasing the personal exemptions for married per- 
sons from $3,500 to $5,000 and increasing exemptions for their 
dependents to $500; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15343) to amend an act 
entifled “An act to provide for the examination and registra- 
tion of architects and to regulate the practice of architecture 
in the District of Columbia,” approved December 13, 1924, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15344) to amend the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the conservation, production, 
and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining 
to the national defense, and to the development of commercial 
feronautics, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 15345) relating to certain 
cotton reports of the Secretary of Agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15346) to 
create a commission to ascertain the feasibility of constructing 
the Nicaragua canal; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15347) to reorganize the 
office of the recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 15348) authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the erection of a memorial at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., to commemorate the first successful airplane flight 
= by Wilbur and Orville Wright; to the Committee on the 

brary. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 15349) to provide for the 
protection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 307) providing 
for the participation of the United States in the celebration in 
1929 of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the con- 
quest of the Northwest Territory by George Rogers Clark, au- 
thorizing an appropriation for the construction of a permanent 
memorial in the city of Vincennes, State of Indiana, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTION 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 15350) granting an increase 
of pension to Hyram Colwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 15351) granting a pen- 
sion to William E. Norton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15352) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary H. Buchanan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15353) granting a pension to Nellie M. 
Wheeler; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 13354) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Northrup; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15355) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwina B. Vaughan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 15356) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jackson Cornett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 5 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 15357) authorizing the 
President to order Richard B. Barnitz before a retiring board 
for a hearing of his case and upon the findings of such board 
determine whether or not he be placed on the retired list with 
the rank and pay held by him at the time of his resignation; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 15358) granting an increase of 
pension to Kate Sloane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 15359) granting an increase of pension to 
Rose L. La Valley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 15360) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15361) granting an increase of pension to 
Mercy A. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15362) granting an increase of pension to 
Cynthia A. Culver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15363) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Wetherill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15364) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Wessner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15365) granting a pension to Ella Snyder; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15366) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Jane Sherer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15367) granting a pension to Emma 

_ Voelker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15368) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan M. Kyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15369) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora L. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15370) granting an increase of pension to 
Candice Derr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15371) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Teeple; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15372) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Ingerson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15878) granting an increase of pension to 
Myrtle A. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15374) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Warwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15375) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15876) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13377) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Karr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15878) granting an increase of pension to 
Rose Frost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15379) granting a pension to Ralph L. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 15380) granting an increase of 
pension to Annie W. Jarvis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15381) granting an 
increase of pension to Antoinette F. Cushing; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 15382) to amend the 
military record of Clarence H. Cress; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15383) granting a 
pension to John P. Peek; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 15384) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara B. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 15385) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Rees; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 15386) granting a pension 
to Margaret Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15387) granting 
a pension to Ida Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15388) to correct the military record of 
Charles Plumb; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15389) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy A. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15390) 
granting an increase of pension to Mabel F. Coen; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 15391) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Pumpelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15392) granting an increase of pension to 
Almira R. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 15393) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15394) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A Dill (H. R. 15395) granting a pension 
to George C. Ezell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 15396) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Rodgers; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15397) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Pelt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15398) to extend the provisions of the 
United States employees’ compensation act of September 7, 
1916, as amended, to Josephine Doxey; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15399) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah L. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 15400) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia Brant; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Minois: A bill (H. R. 15401) granting an 
increase of pension to Olive Bigelow; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 15402) granting a pension to 
Rosa Knochelman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 15403) granting an 
increase of pension to Arvanah Henning Bass; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 15404) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Saber; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15405) for the 
relief of Raymond D. Smith; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STALKER: A Dill (H. R. 15406) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julia M. Buchanan; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15407) 
granting an increase of pension to Frances E. Harris; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15408) granting an increase of pension 
to John McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 15409) for the relief 
of Ragnor Dahl; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 15410) authorizing the 
enrollment of Carl J. Reid Dussome as a Kiowa Indian, and 
directing issuance of trust patents to him to certain lands of 
the Kiowa Indian Reservation, State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 15411) granting an increase of 
pension to Emily Pettibone; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 15412) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah E. Holton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15413) granting a pension to Margaret A. 
King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 306) 
authorizing a preliminary examination or survey of isthmus 
south of Wedge Cape on Nagai Island, Shumagin group, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4370. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Mr. Charles N. Albin 
and 112 other signers, members and employees of the Indiana 
Masonic Home of Franklin, Ind.; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

4371. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of G. E. Loomis 
and 40 other residents of Colton, S. Dak., and vicinity; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4372. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Broadway Association, New York City, N. V., urging radio 
legislation that will relieve the chaotic condition existing at 
the present time in New York City and elsewhere; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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4373. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Miltonvale, Kans., urging enactment of legislation for 
relief of those who were actively engaged in campaign fron- 
tier service during the Indian wars; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4374, Also, petition of citizens of Clay Center, Kans., urging 
enactment of legislation to increase the pensions of the veterans 
of Indian wars, their widows, and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

4375. By Mr. DOYLE: Resolution of the West Central As- 
sociation of Chicago, relative to the site for the new post office; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Særunbax, December 18, 1926 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 17, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

T. H. CARAWAY, a Senator from the State of Arkansas, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of House bill 11616. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Jones, Wash. Schall 
Bayard ess Kendrick Sheppard 
Bingham Fletcher King Shipstead 
Blease Frazier Lenroot Shortridge 
Borah George McKellar Simmons 
Bratton Gerry McLean Smith 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Bruce Glass McNa Stanfield 
Cameron Gof Mayfield Steck 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Caraway Gould Moses Stewart 
Copeland Greene Neel. Swanson 
Couzens ale Norris Trammell 
Curtis Harreld Oddie Tyson 
Dale Harris Overman adsworth 
Deneen Harrison Pittman - Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Hawes Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Heflin Reed, Mo. Warren 
Edge Howell Reed. Pa. Watson 
Edwards Johnson Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Sackett Willis 

Mr. FRAZIER. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 


junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nyx], is unavoidably 
absent on account of illness in his family. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their namts, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 12853. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Navy to turn over the gunboat Wolverine to the munici- 
pality of Erie, Pa.; 

H. R. 13504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River 
Bridge Co, and its successors and assigns to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved 
May 13, 1926; and 

H. J. Res, 305. Joint resolution authorizing payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for Decem- 
ber, 1926, on the 20th day of this month. 

; PETITIONS 


Mr. CAPPER. I present a resolution adopted by the eighth 
national convention of the American Legion at Philadelphia, 
Pa., October 11 to 15, 1926, relative to the universal draft, 
which I ask may be read and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

_ There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and it was read, as follows: 
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Be it resolved by the American Legion in eighth national convention 
assembled, That we reaffirm our unalterable belief in the principle of 
the universal draft and in its fairness, necessity, and efficacy in times 
of national emergencies, and that we urge upon the Congress of the 
United States immediately to enact suitable legislation to make pos- 
sible a complete mobilization of all resources, both of material and 
man power, in the event of such emergencies that we may not again 
have slackers and war profiteers. 


Mr. CAPPER also presented petitions of sundry citizens of 

Wichita and Opolis, in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
passage of legislation regulating radio broadcasting, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I present a telegram from 
Commissioner G. V. McLaughlin, police commissioner of New 
York City, relative to firearms, which I ask may be printed in 
the Recorp and lie on the table. It refers to a matter of the 
greatest importance and confirms what I said on this subject 
yesterday. This bill should be enacted into law. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Tonk, N. Y., December 18, 1926, 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I should like to request you to use your influence in the Senate to 
assist in the passage of bill H. R. 4502, making firearms capable of 
being concealed on the person nonmailable. Its enactment into law 
would be of material help to us in this city. 

G. V. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Police Commissioner New York City. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills and joint 
resolution, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3624) authorizing the Secretary of War to obtain 
by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with foreign nations, 
in such quantities as are required for exhibition and study, 
articles of military arms, matériel, equipment, and clothing 
(Rept. No. 1199) ; 

A bill (S. 4694) to amend section 47-d, national defense act 
(Rept. No. 1200); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to receive, for instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, two Chinese subjects, to be 
1 hereafter by the Government of China (Rept. No. 

1). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, also, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10728) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to convey to the Association 
Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., certain property in 
the city of San Juan, P. R., reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1202) thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3665) to correct the military 
record of Thomas Spurrier, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1204) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14827) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No, 1203) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
4789) providing for the biennial appointment of a board of 
visitors to inspect and report upon the government and con- 
ditions in the Philippine Islands, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1205) thereon, 


POSTAL RATES (S. DOC. NO, 176) 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent to present the re- 
port of the majority of the special joint subcommittee on 
postal rates. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKkLan! 
wishes to present at the same time the report of the minority. 
I ask that both reports may be printed in the RECORD and as a 
Senate document. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also present the report of the minority 
for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports will be printed and 
also printed in the Recorp as requested. 

The report submitted by Mr. Moses and that submitted by 
Mr. MCKELLAR are as follows: 
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MAJORITY REPORT SUBMITTED BY MR, MOSES OF THE SPECIAL JOINT SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON POSTAL RATES 


This committee, created by the act of February 28, 1925, and 
extended in its tenure through operation of Joint Resolution 2 of 
the present Congress, made a partial report on May 11, 1926, making 
certain recommendations for changes in existing postal rates as 
affecting certain classes of the mails. 

At that time it was hoped that further hearings would enable 
the committee to report a complete schedule of rates for consideration 
in the present Congress; but we are unable to do so. 

Differences of opinion in the committee itself discloses. considerable 
divergence of view with reference to those sections of the postal-rate 
structure which have been most widely discussed; and the recent 
investigations of the Post Office Department do not lead the Post- 
master General to any conclusion which may be taken as a warrant 
for further recommendations on the part of the committee. Ac 
cordingly the committee recurs to the recommendations made in its 
report as above cited, and, since the functions of the committee 
now terminate by operation of law, there remains before the Con- 
gress the bills formulated by the majority and the minority of the 
committee in the concluding days of the last session of the Congress, 
and also the individual bills now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to provide for the carrying out of the various recom- 
mendations which the committee then made. 

Gronan H. Mosxs, 
Lawrence C. Pers, 
W. W. GRIEST, 

C. E. RAMSEYER. 


| MINORITY REPORT OF THE SPECIAL JOINT SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL 
RATES 


As a member of the special joint committee on postal rates I beg 
leave to dissent from the recommendations of the majority this day 
made, Instead of limiting the action of Congress to the changes here- 
tofore suggested by the majority in its report last spring, I believe 
we should report, as I have previously recommended in a minority 
report, that the rates on second-class matter as existing in 1920 be 
restored by the Congress; that a 1-cent rate on third-class matter be 
restored as it was previous to the act passed on February 28, 1925; 
and that the service charge of 2 cents on parcel post as fixed by the 
said act of 1925 be repealed. 

The testimony of the representatives of the department taken on 
December 15, 1926, shows that the department is opposed to any other 
changes except those heretofore recommended by the majority. At the 
game time the representatives of the Post Office Department stated 
that if any changes were made in the rates on second and third class 
matter, such changes should be in accordance with two separate pro- 
posals which were submitted by the department. The testimony 
further shows that the department was opposed to destroying the 
present distinction in rates on second-class matter between news and 
advertising. ‘The representatives sald without this distinction there 
would be no reason for permitting any loss at all on this class of mail. 
It also showed that the department was opposed to a poundage rate 
on third-class matter, as had been suggested by a member of the 
committee, 

It further appearing that inasmuch as I have proposed a return to 
the 1920 rates on second-class matter, the repeal of 144 cents rate 
on circular matter and the repeal of the 2-cent charge on parcel 
post, and inasmuch as Senator Moses, the chairman of the committee, 
has introduced a bill proposing a substantial restoration of the 1920 
rates on second-class matter, however specifically obliterating the dis- 
tinction in rates between news matter and advertising and also pro- 
posing a modification of the present rate on third-class matter; and 
it further appearing that the representatives of the department have 
suggested compromise modifications in the present law, both as to 
second-class and third-class matter, I earnestly hope that the House 
of Representatives, in which this legislation must be initiated, it being 
revenue legislation, will speedily pass the bill as originally proposed 
by the majority of this committee, so that when such bill gets to the 
Senate the Senate may be permitted, by amendments, to consider the 
question of postal rates at the present session and that all of these 
several proposals may be offered and considered by the Senate, to the 
end that what I conceive to be the injustices in the present law may be 
remedied, whatever the plan which may be finally adopted. 

Having these views, I respectfully submit them to the Congress. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4893) to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. GERRY: : 

A bill (S. 4894) to establish a children’s court in and for the 
District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4895) for the relief of the owners of the barge 
consolidation coastwise No. 24; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4896) granting an increase of pension to Milo D. 
Heath; and 

A bill (S. 4897) granting an increase of pension to John 0. 
Nelson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4898) granting an increase of pension to Aurelia M. 
Power (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4899) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Wilson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4900) granting an increase of pension to Wini- 


fred C. Jones (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 3 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4901) granting a pension to Eldoris Y. Green; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4902) authorizing an appropriation for road and 
bridge construction within the Hopi Indian Reservation, Ariz. ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 4903) to amend section 215 of the Criminal Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4904) granting a pension to Michael A. Donaldson; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bin (S. 4905) relating to appropriations made for the con- 
struction of new McKinley High School; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4906) to repeal an act entitled “An act to define, 
regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended; and 

A bill (S. 4907) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, to conform with the eighteenth constitutional 
amendment by limiting the prohibition to intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 4908) for the relief of certain officers and former 
officers of the Army of the United States (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 4909) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
take a census of baled cotton, known as the “carry over“ 
on hand on August 1, 1927, and to make and publish a report 
thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. RANSDELL. I ask unanimous consent to have the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 4540) to establish a national institute 
of health, to authorize increased appropriations for the Hygienic 
Laboratory, and to authorize the Government to accept dona- 
tions for use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure 
of disease affecting human beings, and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. I will state that this change 
of reference is agreeable to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. HOWELL and Mr. SHIPSTEAD each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them to the bill (H. R. 
11616) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FEDERAL APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 301), 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas it has been charged that members of the National Commit- 
tee of the Republican Party, chairmen of State committees, and other 
persons having partisan political authority and influence, particu- 
larly from States which do not have Republican Senators or Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, have been guilty of bartering recommendations, 
indorsements, and influence for the appointment of individuals to Fed- 
eral offices for money and other things of value and advantage; and 

Whereas such practice, if said charges be true, constitutes a corrup- 
tion of political morality, and is otherwise a reprehensible means of 
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controlling Federal patronage, and is a reflection upon the integrity 
of the executive administration of the Government: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That a select committee of five Senators be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, which committee is hereby authorized 
and directed to inyestigate the appointment of individuals to Federal 
offices, particularly in States which do not have Republican Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and ascertain whether or not na- 
tional committeemen, chairmen of State committees, or other persons 
haying partisan political authority or influence have bartered recom- 
mendations, indorsements, or influence for the appointment of indi- 
viduals to Federal offices in any State for money or other things of 
value or advantage, and to report its findings in the premises to the 
Senate at the beginning of the first session of the Seventieth Congress. 

The committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, to sit during the session or any recess of the Senate, 
and at such places as it may be deemed ‘advisable, the expense thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent expenses of the Senate. Any sub- 
committee, duly authorized thereto, shall have the powers as are con- 
ferred upon said committee by this resolution. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to have 
the Senate dispose of the Missouri River proposition which it 
was agreed should be taken up this morning before we go to 
anything else. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into yesterday that amendment is now in 
order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
to dispose of it, in my opinion. 

The committee recommends that the committee amendment 
on page 6, striking out lines 18 to 26, and substituting certain 
language on page 7, lines 1 to 13, inclusive, be disagreed to, 
and then I propose to offer an additional amendment in behalf 
of the committee. It is really all one amendment, The com- 
mittee recommends to the Senate that the amendment proposed 
by the committee be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. The committee reported on page 6, after 
line 17, to strike out the following: 


Missouri River, between Kansas City, from the upper end of Quindaro 
Bend and Sioux City, Iowa, in accordance with the report of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors submitted in House Document No. 
1120, Sixtieth Congress, second session, with a view to securing a 
permanent navigable channel and to conform to the character and 
methods of improvement of said river, now defined and proceeding 
under existing law, on the reach between point first named and the 
mouth thereof. : 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


For improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City to Sioux 
City by regulating and bank protection work, $12,000,000: Provided, 
That expenditures under this item shall be restricted to such works as 
in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers would be economical of con- 
struction and maintenance and would constitute integral parts of a 
comprehensive improvement for a channel of 6 feet in depth for through 
navigation of this section of the Missouri River: Provided, That no ex- 
penditures under this item which shall be of special benefit to any prop- 
erty owner shall be made save on such cooperative basis of contribution 
toward the cost of the improvement as the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War may deem equitable. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I now desire to offer an amend- 
ment on page 6, line 23, after the word “channel,” to insert 
the words “6 feet in depth.” 

Mr. KING. That is an amendment to the House text? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is an amendment to the 
House text, after the word “channel” in line 23, page 6, 
to insert the words “6 feet in depth,” so that it will read: 


With a view to securing a permanent navigable channel 6 feet in 
depth— 


And so forth. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, may I ask how that changes 
the purpose of the House language? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under the House language the 
depth is yery indefinite. It might go up to 10 feet or even to 
12 feet. As a matter of fact, the report of the engineers is 
indefinite as to depth, but the general opinion seems to be that 


It will not take very much time 
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a 6-foot depth is what can be acquired. That is the depth 
which is provided in the project from St. Louis up to Kansas 
City, The amendment would make it conform to that depth. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
whether this proposal conforms to any recommendation by the 
War Department or the engineers of the War Department? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This particular step conforms, 
I am satisfied, with what the opinion of the War Department 
would be. As I said a moment ago, the project from St. Louis 
or from the Mississippi River up to Kansas City is a 6-foot- 
depth project. Under the report mentioned here, House Docu- 
ment 1120, which was made quite a good many years ago, 
the depth was indefinite. They even suggested a depth up 
to 10 or 12 feet. Since that report was made the project from 
St. Louis to Kansas City has been definitely adopted at a 6-foot 
depth. The committee thought it would carry out the plan 
uniformly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] has the floor. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington a question, The amendment apparently adopts an old 
report, but there was a report made on yesterday upon this 
very subject. How does the proposed action now conform to 
the latest report of the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does not conform to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The report is adverse. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That report is adverse. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is hardly that, is it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. That is, the division engi- 
neer recommended a modification of the project up to Omaha, 
while the Chief of Engineers is against the project for naviga- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. LENROOT. He does recommend, however, the appro- 
priation of $6,000,000, does he not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He suggests in a way such an 
appropriation for bank regulation, which would eventually be 
beneficial to any navigation project. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With local contributions of $4,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But the committee has tried to 
meet this situation as well as it felt it possibly could under 
the circumstances. This recommendation is not in conformity 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers. The engineers are 
divided among themselves. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask the Senator further this 
question: With the amendment which has now been adopted, 
if the House language shall be retained, how much of an au- 
thorization will there be in money? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I probably ought to have read the 
other amendment which we propose to offer. We propose to add, 
at the end of line 26, after the word “ thereof,” the words— 
and the sum of $12,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the prosecution of this project. 


We limit the amount so that if anything additional to the 
$12,000,000 is desired it will be necessary to come to Congress 
and ask for a further authorization. “Those interested in it 
would have to make a showing for it, but they would not have 
to go through the survey process and all that sort of thing. 
They would simply have to come to Congress and ask for an 
authorization for a further appropriation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator a further 
question. The substantial difference between the original com- 
mittee amendment and the action now proposed is that no 
cooperation will be required, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. And I want to state to the 
Senator further that this morning the committee is going to 
recommend for adoption the following amendment: 


That hereafter no recommendations shall be made by the engineers 
or the Secretary of War for contributions by local communities to- 
ward the construction of works for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, and in carrying out the projects adopted in this act they 
shall be treated as if no recommendations for contributions have been 
made and appropriations are authorized to the full extent estimated 
to complete the same, 


We considered the whole policy, especially the manner in 
which it has worked out, and we decided to recommend the 
adoption of that provision as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, that action was unanimous on 
the part of the committee, was it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably there was one 
Senator against it; not, perhaps, on the merits of the proposi- 
tion but for the reason of the effect that it might have on some 
particular State. 
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Mr. EDGE. Was the substitute amendment referring to the 
Missouri River unanimously adopted? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that was unanimously 
agreed to; there was no difference about that. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I was going to suggest to the chairman 
of the committee that I had the idea that the committee 
opposed money contributions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The final vote was to leave out 
that qualifying word. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Washington last read, then, was a rebuke or was 
intended as a rebuke, if I correctly interpret it, of the action 
of the engineers in receiving propositions, where the people are 
considerate enough to make them, to join in the expenditures 
incident to the improvement of some of these local projects. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; it is not a rebuke to 
the engineers at all. It is merely a change of policy of Con- 
gress; at least for the time being. 

Mr. KING. It means, then, that hereafter Congress is not 
to receive any contributions from people notwithstanding the 
tremendous benefits resulting to them from the expenditure of 
millions of dollars by the Government? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it does not mean that. 
Where the people desire to contribute there is nothing in this 
amendment to prevent their contributing. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah, however, that the reason 
for the action of the committee is simply this: We provided 
some years ago for contributions; but the way it is worked 
out is that one or two sections of the country contribute and 
other sections of the country apparently do not. If a system 
of contributions could be worked out that would be definite, 
that would operate the same in all sections of the country, I 
think the committee would probably be in favor of that; I 
know that I should be. If we can possibly work out such a 
system, I will heartily and earnestly support it; but we can 
not do that under the present circumstances in connection with 
the pending bill. It is a matter for future consideration. The 
committee, however, does feel that the way in which the con- 
tributory system that we have been trying to adopt is working 
out and has worked out in the past is unfair. So the committee 
is going to recommend the adoption of the amendment which 
I have read to the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from New 
York, 

Mr. COPELAND. In reply to the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Enar] a moment ago the Senator from Washington gave 
an answer which I hope did not mislead the Senator from 
New Jersey. The Senator from New Jersey, I think, asked 
whether or not this action was unanimous. It was unanimous 
merely so far as the Missouri River is concerned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I stated that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want anybody to think that it 
Was unanimous so far as the other proposition is concerned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I tried to convey that impres- 
sion. I do not think the action in that instance was unanimous. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think it is fair at all to the 
States paying the larger part of the taxes that they should be 
saddled with the expense of local improvements. Personally, 
I favor the Missouri River project. I do not regard it to be a 
local improvement. It is certainly a national project and has 
to do with the welfare of the entire country, because if that 
great river can be developed, it means cheaper foodstuffs and 
the essentials of life will be lessened In price. But the other 
proposal to have every local enterprise, every Improvement 
which is purely local in its benefits, paid for by the country 
at large I do not think is fair. I do not think it is just to the 
States paying the taxes. I voted against it in the committee 
and shall continue to vote against it, because I do not think it 
is fair to the country at large to saddle it with the expense of 
improvements which are purely local in their benefits. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to express 
the hope that this discussion, at any rate, may be confined to 
the amendment which is really involved. The question re- 
ferred to by the Senator from New York is not involved now 
in the pending amendment, which is the amendment having to 
do with a 6-foot depth of channel. I had hoped that we could 
first dispose of the pending amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the Senator quite accurate in 
his last statement that the two are not linked together? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so, because the amend- 
ment recommending cooperation in connection with the Mis- 
souri River project has been to, and the only amend- 
ment now pending before the Senate is the amendment to 
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insert in line 23 “6 feet in depth,” determining the depth of 
the Missouri River project. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator knows that the proposed 
amendment to which he has inyited our attention, including the 
one which is offered as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the Senate committee to the House measure dealing with 
the Missouri River, should be considered together? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President. The amend- 
ment as to contributions is not offered as a substitute at all. 
We have now receded from the amendment recommended by 
the committee with reference to the Missouri River project, 
which was contained in the bill as it was reported to the 
Senate, and the only question now is to the amendment 
involving the 6-foot depth. 

Mr. KING. But, as I understand the situation, the amend- 
ments are closely linked together, and the committee has 
recommended them simultaneously. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. KING. The purpose is to relieve the Missouri River 
project, which is recommended now by the chairman of the 
committee, from any contributions whatever because of the 
local benefits which unquestionably will be derived by those 
who have lands abutting upon the river. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As the matter stands now, 
whether the amendment with reference to contributions shall 
be adopted or not, there will be no contributions so far as the 
Missouri River project is concerned. The Senate has re- 
jected that amendment, and the only amendment now pending 
with reference to the Missouri project is the one involving 
the 6-foot depth. The other amendment does not affect that 
at all, in the present status of things, unless the Senator 
wauts to reconsider the vote by which the Senate rejected 
the committee amendment on page 7. The Senate has re- 
jected that amendment at the request of the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly, 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion in respect to the amendment to which he has referred 
relating to contributions. Does it preclude the engineers from 
recommending contributions or local assistance? I wish to 
say that I was not present at the meeting of the committee 
this morning, because I did not know that any such amend- 
ment was going to be proposed. I assumed that the committee 
was only going to deal with the Missouri River project, and 
I understood that amendment and agreed to it; but I hope 
the other amendment will not be presented, or approved if 
presented. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator the 
committee directed me this morning to present it. 

Mr. COUZENS. And the direction was unanimous? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I think the Senator from 
New York was opposed to that amendment, but I was in hope 
that we might dispose of the other amendments and then take 
up the amendment relating to contributions on its merits. That 
will not embarrass the general amendment as to contributions 
either on the part of those who are for it or those who are 
against it; it will not affect it one way or the other; but 
there are some Senators. I think, who are anxious to get away 
if we can dispose of the Missouri River project. I know that 
Senators can discuss what they desire, but I should like, first, 
to get rid of the pending amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I wish to say before I agree 
to the Missouri River proposal that it seems to mé one is 
contingent upon the other. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Missouri River project shall be 
adopted as agreed upon, it will leave the question of contri- 
butions out at this particular time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes; with reference to that 
particular project, it will. 

Mr, COUZENS. And it will be said hereafter that at the 
time that was done we agreed upon a general policy to waive 
all local contributions. I object to going on record at this 
time as agreeing to any policy which waives all local contri- 
butions. I believe that the amendment is proposed at a time 
when it is inopportune, when no proper consideration can be 
given to it, and that it will put the Senate on record merely 
for the purpose of taking care of the Missouri River project. 
I think the two should not be coupled together. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken about that, There are some other projects, I believe, 
already adopted in this bill in connection with which provision 
Is made for contributions. That policy will continue unless 
we shall adopt something of this sort; but if we shall not 
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adopt the amendment relating to contributions and shall adopt 
what we have already done with reference to the Missouri 
River, it will not affect the general question of contributions 
at all; it will simply mean that Congress says “so far as 
the Missouri River is concerned we will require no contribu- 
tions.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me we would have a most 
extraordinary situation if the Senator states that there are 
projects in this bill that have been adopted heretofore on 
the basis of contributions. Perhaps we would not have adopted 
them at all; the basis of contributions may have been one 
of the moving considerations for adoption; and by general 
language to say that that shall all be taken out of the bill 
would be most extraordinary indeed. 

Mr. COUZENS. Being on the committee, I wish to enter 
my objection to that being done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Michigan that those who are interested in the Missouri River 
project had no knowledge of this general amendment. There 
is not any connection between the two, and there is no dis- 
position to shut off debate on that general proposition, and no 
agreement to vote for it, or anything of that kind. I should 
be glad to hear the Senator; I am sympathetic with what 
he has to say; but I hate to have it connected up with a propo- 
sition here to make that improvement 6 feet in depth, for in- 
stance. I do not believe anybody could object to that, and that 
is the only thing pending before the Senate. There is not any 
disposition that I know of to crowd the other thing through. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not a bit. 

Mr. COUZENS. It has been reported out favorably by the 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; and in due time it will come before 
the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. But there is a connection; I insist that 
there is a connection, because this is done, in my judgment, to 
pacify those who were ordinarily in favor of a contribution 
from the abutting property along the Missouri River. 

Mr, NORRIS, Oh, I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not mistaken about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have heard about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I never heard of it until it was read by the 
chairman of the committee. I never knew that such a thing 
was contemplated; and I do not believe it ever occurred to 
those who, for instance, are anxious, if the Missouri is de- 
veloped at all, to have at least a 6-foot channel there, that the 
committee were going to offer this general amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I can see that, in view of the report of the engineers, there 
might be very great criticism of not providing for a contribu- 
tion in the case of the Missouri River; but if the second amend- 
ment is adopted, that no contribution is to be exacted in any 
case, then there could be no criticism whatever of the Missouri 
River. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
that as far as I am concerned the considerations in connection 
with the Missouri River had nothing to do with this general 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COUZENS. That may be the understanding of the chair- 
man of the committee, and may be his opinion; I do not deny 
that; but the other angle of it is perfectly obvious to me, be- 
cause of the particular language that is proposed to be adopted 
in the Missouri River proposition. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee why the committee, without hearings, with- 
out more mature consideration—because this comes here as 
attached to this compromise scheme—recommends a plan so 
revolutionary, so at variance with the plan which has been 
followed here for years, and admonishes engineers not to receive 
any proposition for contribution, and practically says there will 
be no further contribution from local and provincial projects, 
no matter how unimportant they may be to the general com- 
merce of the country or how vitally important they may be to 
local interests whose property might be greatly enhanced in 
value by reason of the adoption of the project by the Federal 
Government? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. The chairman will be glad to 
state that to the Senator when this amendment is up for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KING. Yes; but it is germane. It can not be separated 
from the Missouri River project. It is tied to it as the Siamese 
twins were tied together. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not tied to or connected 
with the Missouri River project at all, except that the Missouri 
River project happened to have in it a condition as recom- 
mended originally to the committee; but what prompted me, so 
far as I am concerned, to propose this amendment and to sup- 
port it, occurred long ago, long prior to the Missouri River 
proposition. It was stated the other day by the Senator from 
Oregon on the floor of the Senate. He described the condition 
on the Pacific coast, and he described it correctly—that there 
are certain States that have been required to contribute with 
reference to their projects, and have contributed, while there 
are other sections of the country where projects have not been 
required to contribute, and have not contributed. 

I am, personally, in favor of the proposition of requiring 
various communities to contribute under certain conditions, but 
I am not in favor of requiring one section to contribute and 
another section not to contribute; and, so far as I am con- 
eerned, that is what led me to propose this amendment. That 
is the basis upon which I support it; not with reference to the 
Missouri River at all. It has nothing to do with it, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say that the remarks 
of the Senator from Oregon the other day, and the discussion 
that came up in connection with them, which was in accord 
with my views often expressed in the committee, led me to 
propose this amendment. So far as I am concerned, and, I 
think, so far as the committee is concerned, this amendment 
would have been offered whether the Missouri River project 
had come up or not. They are not tied together. We want the 
Missouri River to be treated independently of the proposition 
of contribution and let the proposition that the committee has 
now recommended to the Senate be considered upon its merits. 
If the Senate does not agree with that, well and good. The 
committee simply expresses this as its judgment as to what 
ought to be done under the circumstances. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Nobody can be stronger than I am in his 
opposition to the second proposal of the committee, to release 
localities from contributions. I do think, however, that it 
would be unfortunate if these two ideas are linked together. 
They are not one. They are entirely different ideas, although 
the Missouri River project proposes now something which 
harmonizes with the other plan; but the Missouri River project 
ought to be considered, as the chairman says, on its merits. I 
believe it has merit. I belieye we are justified in releasing the 
Missouri Riyer people from paying any contribution, because 
it is essentially a national project. So I hope the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens], who is now upon his feet, will not 
feel that these two ideas should be linked together or these 
two proposals taken together. They should be considered in- 
dependently of each other; and I hope nothing will interfere 
with a free and fair consideration of the merits of the Missourt 
River proposition, because that, in my judgment, has real 
merit, while I think the other proposal is unfair and unjust. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, In just a moment. I am going 
to read the other amendment, which the committee has 
ordered reported, in connection with the Missouri River propo- 
sition, so that the Senate will have the entire proposition which 
we desire to submit to the Senate. 

We offer the amendment, in line 23, after the word “ chan- 
nel,“ to insert the words “6 feet in depth“; and then, after 
the word “thereof,” in line 26, we are going to offer this 
amendment: 


and the sum of $12,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the prosecution of this project. 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator accept as an 
amendment the words “in full,” or the words “and no more 
shall be appropriated for such project”? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. That would not be 
binding upon the Congress, anyway, when the time comes. No 
greater sum than this $12,000,000 can be appropriated without 
further authorization from Congress. That is plain, I think, 
from this language; and this is the amendment proposed by 
the committee. 
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Mr, President, those are the two amendments that the com- 
mittee recommends with reference to the Missouri River proj- 
ect. The Missouri River project is entirely independent of this 
general proposition. That we are prepared to discuss when it 
comes up; and I do not care to take any further time myself 
on these particular amendments. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? Will the Senator accept this as an amendment to his 
tendered amendments ?— 


Provided, That no expenditures under this item which shall be of 
special benefit to any property owner shall be made save on such co- 
operative basis of contribution toward the cost of the improvement as 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem to be 
equitable. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; I would not 
agree to accept that amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator yield right there? I simply 
want to ask a question of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. If I have the floor, I merely want to make one 
brief statement to correct a statement which I think the Sena- 
tor from Washington made inadvertently. 

I understood him to say that this amendment touching con- 
tributions was unanimously reported. I desire to correct that 
statement, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I said that there was one 
exception. I did not remember; I thought the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Corzraxn] objected to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. He did, and so did I. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Perhaps the Senator did, too. 

Mr. WILLIS. I just want to make that correction. The 
Senator from New York and myself voted together once. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator give his view on 
the last suggestion made in the form of an amendment by the 
Senator from Utah? Is it not true that if that amendment 
were adopted to the Missouri River project or any other proj- 
ect it would mean, in effect, if one property owner refused to 
meet the 50-50 contributions provided for in the amendment, 
that the project would be absolutely impossible to carry out? 
Tn other words, it is an absolutely impracticable amendment, as 
I understand it. If one property owner refused to meet the 
assessment made by the Board of Engineers the improyement 
could not be continued along the banks of the river. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Regardless of that, the commit- 
tee recommended the rejection of that amendment and the 
Senate rejected it; and, of course, in the face of the Senate's 
rejection I would not think of accepting it when proposed by 
anybody else. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. President, I do not charge the chair- 
man of the committee with in any way trying to mislead the 
Senate—I do not think he intends to—but I feel that the 
Senate is being misled, because there is a connection between 
this proposed amendment on the Missouri River proposition 
and the general amendment which is afterwards to be pro- 

by the committee, and which was dealt with by the com- 
mittee this morning. 

The Missouri River proposition, as revised by the committee, 
makes no reference to local contributions. It is silent on the 
question. When this proposition comes before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I am informed that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee may attach to any appropriation a requirement that 
local communities contribute, so that for the moment it is in- 
tended to overcome that possible objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
while the Appropriations Committee might have that power, I 
want to say to the Senator that if this bill is passed in this form 
the Appropriations Committee never would attempt to exercise 
any such power; so that if this goes through there never will be 
any contribution. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator, of course, can not answer for 
all Appropriations Committees in the future. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but I should say that an Appropriations 
Committee that would attempt to make such a condition after 
the passage of a bill of this character, while it might technically 
have the power to do so, would be clearly violating the spirit 
of its jurisdiction, because it would then deal with the merits 
of a scheme rather than appropriating money for it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that may be true so far as the 
Senator from Wisconsin has in mind; but if that is correct, 
and if that is the intention of this body—that there shail be 
no contributions from local communities—let us say so, because 
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if this goes through in this way the intent is to obviate any 
reference to those contributions; and then, on top of that, so 
as to seal that understanding, they propose this general amend- 
ment which prohibits the engineers from recommending in the 
future any project requiring local contributions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; the Senator 
made a statement there that I do not think he really intended 
to make. It does not prohibit them from recommending projects 
that involve contributions, but it prohibits them from recom- 
mending contributions in connection with any project. 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘That is in effect the same. But why should 
they be prohibited by an act of Congress, after surveying the 
situation, from putting in their report any sort of recommenda- 
tion they see fit to put in it? It is absurd, it seems to me, to 
attempt to prevent a governmental agency by legislative act 
from making a recommendation to Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest that the chairman 
of the committee offer both the amendments at once. There 
is no reason for splitting them up. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am opposed to this amendment. 
I shall not discuss it at length. 

I invite the attention of the chairman of the committee to 
the provision of the river and harbor act of September 22, 1922, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, section 9, which reads 
as follows: 


That hereafter no project shall be considered by any committee of 
Congress with a view to its adoption, except with a view to a survey, 
if five years have elapsed since a report upon a survey of such project 
has been submitted to Congress pursuant to law. 


Notwithstanding this provision and the further fact that the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors recommended no 
authorization for this portion of the Missouri River which we 
are now considering, an amendment including this project was 
proposed and adopted when the bill was pending, and at a very 
late hour of the night, when full discussion was precluded. 

The amendment offered in the House appears in the bill 
before us on page 6, but the lines running through the words 
indicate that it was rejected by the Senate committee and an 
amendment offered in lieu thereof, which appears on page 7 
of the pending bill. The House amendment reads as follows: 


Missouri River, between Kansas City, from the upper end of Quin- 
daro Bend, and Sioux City, Iowa, in accordance with the report of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors submitted in House Docu- 
ment No. 1120, Sixtieth Congress, second session, with a view to secur- 
ing a permanent navigable channel and to conform to the character 
and methods of improvement of said river, now defined and proceeding 
under existing law, on the reach between point first named and the 
mouth thereof, 


It will be observed that the amendment adopted in the House 
is very indefinite, not only as to the amount to be expended by 
the Government but also as to the character of the project and 
the plan to be followed in its development. Apparently it was 
regarded as highly important to commit the Government to a 
project without giving any information as to the cost or the 
nature of the project. 

The reasons for the indefiniteness in the language of the 
amendment must be manifest to all. Undoubtedly there would 
have been more stubborn resistance to the proposition if it had 
been known that the cost to the Government will be between 
fifty and one hundred millions of dollars, even though a channel 
of but 6 feet in depth is. provided. 

Senators should be advised that in 1922 a survey of this 
portion of the river was ordered, but it has not yet been com- 
pleted, and of course no report has been submitted to Congress 
relative thereto. 

Mr. President, the proposed authorization of the project, be- 
tween Kansas City, from the upper end of Quindaro Bend and 
Sloux City, Iowa, is probably based upon the report of the 
Board of Engineers, submitted in House Document No. 1120, 
which was transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of War on 
December 7, 1908, However, no action was taken upon that 
report, and for 17 years Congress has not deemed it proper 
to adopt this project. Apparently the proponents of this project 
regarded this as the psychological moment to put through Con- 
gress this project, the cost of which is conjectural, but will 
be very much more than the $12,000,000 suggested by Senators 
who are clamorous for the inclusion of this item in the pending 
bill. 

And why should they not seize this opportunity? Everything 
indicates that no successful opposition can be developed to 
the measure before us, notwithstanding that it provides for 
more than 140 new projects. Apparently the more new projects 
embraced in the pending bill—projects with which few are 
familiar, and many of which, I undertake to say, will be of no 
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value whatever to the commerce of the country—the less diffi- 
culty will be encountered in passing the bill. 

An examination of the various new items carried in the 
bill will be astonishing to most Senators, because such an 
examination will reveal the fact that scores of creeks and 


rivers and streams, wholly unknown to them and unknown | 


to the people of the United States, except a very limited 
number, are to be taken over by the Government as rivers 
and harbors projects, and to be developed and maintained here- 
after at the expense of the Federal Government. It seems to 
me, Mr. President, that the adoption of this project is against 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the act of September 22, 1922, 
to which I have just referred. It seems to me that that act 
was designed to prevent Congress from considering projects 
with a view to their adoption, except for the purpose of 
securing a survey of the same in cases where more than five 
years have elapsed after a report upon and survey of the 
project has been submitted to Congress. 

In the item before us the survey was made, as I have stated, 
17 years ago. Now, without any supplemental survey, or any 
recommendation by the engineers of the War Department, it 
is proposed that the Government take over the part of the 
Missouri River, to which I have referred, as a new project and 
expend millions in its development. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator is 
hardly correct, I think, he will concede, when I call his atten- 
tion to the situation. I am familiar with the statute to which 
he refers. I called it to the attention to the committee several 
weeks ago. But the statute simply prohibits the committee 
from considering a project. The House committee did not con- 
sider the project. The Missouri River amendment was presented 
on the floor of the House without consideration by the commit- 
tee. That is not prohibited. Of course, we could not prohibit 
any future Congress or branch of the Congress from considering 
a proposition. 

Mr. KING. Did not the House committee introduce this 
amendment, and was it not considered by the House committee 
before it was offered in the House? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. KING. It appears, then, that it was adopted in the 
House, as I have stated, and when it came to the Senate with- 
out any reference to the law of 1922, the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate rejected the amendment adopted by the House 
and offered in lieu thereof the following: 


For improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City to Sioux 
City by regulating and bank protection work, $12,000,000: Provided, 
That expenditures under this item shall be restricted to such works 
as in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers would be economical of 
construction and maintenance and would constitute integral parts of 
a comprehensive improyement for a channel of 6 feet in depth for 
through navigation of this section of the Missouri River: Provided, 
That no expenditures under this item which shall be of special benefit 
to any property owner shall be made save on such cooperative basis 
of contribution toward the cost of the improvement as the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem equitable. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. When it came over to the Sen- 
ate in a bill passed by the Honse, certainly the Senate com- 
mittee had a right to consider it, as it had a right to consider 
every provision in the bill, You could not prohibit us from 
considering provisions contained in the bill sent over here by 
the House. That is all we did. With reference to the engi- 
neers’ report to which the Senator has called attention, I think 
he has stated the facts in regard to that just about as they are. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course, I appreciate the gen- 
eral rule that Congress can not bind succeeding Congresses. 
The act of 1922, however, prohibits committees of Congress 
from adopting as a Government project one which has been 
surveyed and reported to the Congress and no action has been 
taken thereon upon the report by Congress for five years there- 
after. It would seem that the spirit of the act of 1922 was to 
prevent consideration of any surveyed project which had been 
reported to the Government and upon which no action had been 
taken by Congress looking to its adoption and development to 
within a period of five years from its submission and report. 

The Senator from Washington, as I understand him, con- 
cedes that the question of adopting this project was considered 
by the committee and that it has inserted in the bill the pro- 
vision which I have just called attention to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that provision 
was offered as an amendment on the floor of the House. It 
was not proposed by the House committee at all. It was offered 
on the floor of the House and there adopted. Now I want to 
ask the Senator this: Would he say that when a bill comes over 
containing a provision, and is referred to the Commerce Com- 
mittee, the Commerce Committee has no right to give that pro- 
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vision in the bill any consideration whatever? If that were the 
, case, then the bill would come to the Senate with the provision 
| exactly as it passed the House, 

| I can not think that the Senator would contend that under 
| the law to which he has referred, the Senate Committee on 
Commerce would have no right to consider a provision inserted 
by the House in a bill. 

Mr. KING. It is perhaps true that in such a sitnation the 
Senate committee could consider the action of the House. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the situation which 
confronted us. 

Mr. KING. But the Senate committee rejected the House 
amendment to the bill and then reported a provision quite 
different. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Haye we not the right to report 
any amendment that we see fit to report with reference to a 
provision contained in the House bill, especially so long as it 
is germane to it? 
| Mr. KING. Perhaps the Senator may be right and that not- 
| withstanding the act of 1922 the House and the Senate have 
| the right to legislate upon this matter. However, it must be 

apparent to Senators that where a report has laid dormant for 

17 years and no action taken during that period with respect 

to the matter to which it relates, that before Congress commits 

itself to the expenditure of $50,000,000 or more another survey 
| should be made and further investigation had of the entire 
subject. $ 

Many changes have taken place in 17 years. Some new rail- 
roads have been built, new avenues of trade and commerce 
have been opened up, new markets have been found, and new 
centers of industrial activity have been created. I submit that 
to adopt this amendment which commits the Federal Govern- 
ment to the expenditure of possibly $75,000,000 is most unwise 
and certainly not in the interest of the public. 

But recurring to this proposed project, I invite attention 
of Senators to House Document No. 1120, which contains a 
report dealing with the Missouri River between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Sioux City. The document referred to shows that the 
Board of Engineers of Rivers and Harbors stated that the 
cost of improvement could be given only approximately, that 
experience indicated that it would be about $50,000 per mile, 
and that the annual cost of maintenance would be about $1,250 
per mile. The board recommended that in no event should 
the depth to be secured be more than 6 feet. 

However, the Board of Engineers made no formal recom- 
mendation, as I understand the report, which I haye hurriedly 
examined, declaring that the question of the advisability of 
undertaking again the improvement of the Missouri River was 
one which, in their opinion, depended upon the future policy 
in regard to the extent to which waterways were to be im- 
proved, and that the solution of the problem would therefore 
rest with Congress, 

This reach of the river—Senators will remember their geog- 
raphy—is a little more than 400 miles long, and according to 
the estimate of 1908 the cost would be about $20,000,000. But 
in a recent hearing before the Committee on Commerce of the 
Senate, I am advised, General Taylor, Chief of Engineers, said 
that under present conditions the cost would probably be about 
$125,000 per mile, or $50,000,000 in all, Of course, if we 
adopt this amendment the Government will be committed to 
an expenditure of at least $50,000,000; and, in my opinion, 
it will exceed that by many millions of dollars. 

Indeed, when all the conditions are taken into aceount, it 
is probable that the cost will be nearer $75,000,000 than 
$50,000,000, as the river is a most ungovernable stream, and 
the banks would have to be treated by works of regulation and 
revetments practically all the way. 

The House provision of the bill before us, without specifying 
any amount, merely referred to House Document No. 1120, to 
which I have heretofore referred. The Senate committee made 
a different recommendation, found on page T—and we have dis- 
cussed it here this morning—authorizing an appropriation of 
$12,000,000, and that recommendation now is embodied in the 
amendment tendered by the chairman of the committee, re- 
stricting the expenditures to such work as, in the opinion of 
the Chief of Engineers, would be economical of construction 
and maintenance, and would constitute integral parts of a 
comprehensive improvement for a channel 6 feet in depth. 

Mr. President, it is useless by any sort of camouflage or 
evasion to conceal the fact that this proposition now before 
us involves an expenditure of from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. Does the Senator know how much has 
been spent on the Ohio River? I am informed that about 
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$125,000,000 have been expended on the improvement of the 
Ohio River, I am sure that if the Senator could be convinced 
that by the expenditure even of $50,000,000, enormous as that 
sum is—— 


Mr. KING. Then why do you not say in this bill that 


$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 are required and not have any 
evasion by asking for only $12,000,000? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the practice. We never have 
appropriated, as I understand it, the full amount which 
ultimately is to be spent upon any project. Everybody 
realizes—certainly I do—that this $12,000,000 is for only the 
beginning of the improvement of the Missouri River Valley; 
but if that river is capable of the development which I believe 
it is from listening to the engineers, there is no doubt in my 
mind that this Nation can ‘well afford to spend $50,000,000 
upon this improvement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from New York, 
living in the great metropolis of the country, where they have 
not millionaires and multimillionaires but billionaires, and 
being used to these tremendous figures, is not staggered by a 
suggestion of a mere $100,000,000 to improve a little waterway 
a few hundred miles long upon which there is less traffic now 
than there was 40 years ago. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I challenge that statement. There 
is more traffic on the Mississippi River to-day than eyer in the 
history of the river. 

Mr. KING. The Senator should reserve his challenge until 
he is on sure ground. I submit that he is entirely in error. 
The facts are that there is but little commercial use made of 
the river between Kansas City, Mo., and Sioux City. I shall 
present the figures to the Senate before concluding my remarks. 

I was not speaking of the entire Mississippi River, but only 
of the limited section of the Missouri River between the points 
to which I have just referred. When we come to a discussion 
of the. Mississippi River and the traffic thereon, I shall have 
something to say with respect to the traffic before the Civil 
War, as well as for the period from then down to the present 
time. 

It is a fact that tens of millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended upon the Mississippi River; and until the Government 
barges, operated at Government expense, were placed upon the 
river a few years ago the traffic 30 to 40 years prior thereto 
was quite unimportant and was diminishing. I think the 
figures will show that there was less traffic upon the Missis- 
sippi River in the seyenties and eighties and nineties, and as 
late as 1917, than there was in the forties, fifties and sixties, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to reply to what the Senator has 
said about New York. 

Mr. KING. About its billions? 

Mr. COPELAND. About its billions. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not reject the thought that 
people talk in billions in the State of New York, does he? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; some of my fellow townsmen talk in 
billions. Of course, personally I talk in 30-cent terms. But 
this is what I want to say, that if this project should cost 
$100,000,000 the State of New York will pay thirty or thirty-five 
millions of it. So I think we are going to be particularly 
liberal with the millions which we have in my State. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the State of New York apparently 
is so rich that her junior Senator becomes generous here, and 
is perfectly willing to throw away a hundred million dollars, 
a large per cent of which, according to his statement, is to be 
paid by his State. 3 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, if the Senator will permit 
me, where the State of New York this year is paying $496,- 
000,000 the State of Utah is contributing $3,385,000. 

Mr. KING. I concede that the wealth of the Empire State 
is very great and that the city of New York possesses, as I re- 
member the figures, more wealth than all the rest of the State. 

I am not envious of the wealth of New York City, or of the 
development of the State, or of the primacy which perhaps it 
enjoys in a commercial and business way. New York City is 
the richest city in the world. Its growth has been marvelous 
and its commercial power stands unrivaled. I think the Ameri- 
ean people experience a feeling of pride when they review the 
history of the State of New York since New Amsterdam was 
founded. 

But all of the wealth possessed by those who reside in the 
State of New York and in the city of New York is not pro- 
duced either in the city or in the State. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars are annually drawn from the States in which it is 
produced to New York City, the financial center of the world. 

I do not wish to be critical, but when persons boast of the 
great wealth of the city of New York and the large amount of 
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taxes paid by residents of that city I feel justified in directing 
attention to the fact that much of their wealth results from 
industries and business interests and enterprises in various 
States of the Union. Senators know that railroad stocks and 
bonds of the value of perhaps hundreds of millions of dollars 
are held in New York City, and large sums are annually paid in 
New York by the railroads as dividends and as interest upon 
loans made by New York banks. And there are hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of industrial concerns scattered throughout 
the United States, a portion of the stock and bonds of which 
are likewise held by New York banks or corporations whose 
headquarters are in New York City. The fact is that New 
York City siphons from many States hundreds of millions of 
dollars which are deposited in the banks and trust companies 
and insurance companies and treasuries of corporations with 
headquarters in New York City. 

I know that many of the mines of the West, which yield 
profits and dividends, are largely owned by New York corpora- 
tions and by individuals residing in the city of New York, I 
know that for many years important mining companies in my 
State have sent most of their profits to Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, where their stocks and bonds were largely held. 
The fact is that there are many sections of our country from 
which the profits resulting from the toil and labor of the people 
are drained in a greater or less degree to the big centers of 
business and population, and particularly to New York City. 

Dividends are thus distributed to individuals living in New 
York, and their tax returns, of course, indicate that the taxes 
are paid by residents of New York and in the collector's district 
coyering New York. ; 

In some sections of our country, where the profitable indus- 
tries are largely owned and controlled in the East, and par- 
ticularly by corporations with headquarters in New York and 
by residents of New York, there is a feeling that New York City 
is somewhat of a parasite, or at least that it absorbs too large 
a part of the profits resulting from business operations in 
districts and States remote from the Atlantie coast. ; 

And so, I say, there is a feeling among some that New York 
is parasitic. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I rise to a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Utah is re- 
flecting upon a State contrary to our rules, when he terms 
New York a parasite. 

Mr. KING. I will say that if it is a parasite, it is a de- 
lightful parasite, and, of course, it is a very large one whose 
arms are outstretched to welcome all who visit it. We all 
delight to go to New York City and there spend what limited 
amount of money we have. Of course, Mr. President, I would 
not speak in an offensive manner against any State or city. I 
have been referring rather to New York City than to the State 
of New York.. Like all Americans, I feel considerable pride in 
the bigness of New York City and in the many great things 
which it has accomplished. It is my opinion, however, that it 
would be better for the country as a whole if so much of the 
wealth of the country were not concentrated in so few im- 
portant centers. I believe it would be better if many of the 
manufacturing plants in and about New York and Chicago and 
Cleyeland had been erected in other parts of the country. 

I should like to see more decentralization of population as 
well as of wealth and believe that it would be better for the 
country if more of the earnings of the people and more of the 
profits inuring to industry were used and employed in the 
sections where they were earned and produced instead of 
flowing in such great volume to a few great industrial and 
business centers. 

Mr, COPELAND and Mr. NEELY addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. In no sense whatever do I resent the 
words of my friend from Utah. New York is entirely accus- 
tomed to have this charge made against it. It is the practice 
of people to come to New York and stay until they spend all 
their money and go away, damning the place until they get 
money enough to come back, so we are quite used to it. 

But let me say, seriously, that the next time there is a 
project for the expending of money in the development of some 
resource in Utah, some great plan having to do with the build- 
ing of a manufacturing establishment or the development of 
some natural product of the State, the Senator or some other 
lawyer from Utah will come down to New York to get the 
money to develop that project, and so while the income may 


come back to New York, it naturally comes back to New York 
because the money which developed Utah came from New York. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator will pardon me; 
he is in error. Utah has been developed by the brawn and 
muscle and courage of men and women, thousands of whom 
walked across the plains many years ago and encountered the 
hardships and dangers of pioneer life. If time permitted, and 
it were appropriate, I could say much to the Senate concerning 
the development of the West and the work of the pioneers who 
in 1847 crossed the deserts and the plains and entered Salt 
Lake Valley and there laid the foundations of a great American 
Commonwealth. The settlement of Utah and of the West is 
an epie of which our country is proud. And in no part of our 
country can there be found more aggressive and courageous 


people than in the State of Utah and in the intermountain 


section and the Pacific Coast States. It is true capital has 
been obtained from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia which 
has been employed in the development of some of the resources 
of the intermountain States, but I think it can be demonstrated 
that the West—and I include in that the State of Utah—has 
sent more money, more wealth, and more treasure to the East 
and to the city of New York than it has ever received from 
the East and the city of New York. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
raised a question of order, which was not passed upon by the 
Chair. One can not, without violating the rules, “refer 
offensively to any State of the Union.” But, as I understood 
the Senator from Utah, he spoke of New York City instead of 
New York State. And since the disastrous debacle known as 
the last Democratie National Convention there has been no 
rule or law here or elsewhere against saying anything one 
pleases about New York City. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was diverted entirely by the 
interruption of my good friend from New York. I shall return 
to my text. 

I was discussing what the effect of the amendment under 
consideration would be, and expressed the belief that it sad- 
dles upon the Government an obligation of at least $50,000,000, 
together with an annual charge for maintenance; which would 
amount to at least half a million dollars. 

In considering the proposed amendment and the proposed 
improvement for which the amendment provides, it is essential 
to take into account what has happened in the lower portion 
of the Missouri River from Kansas City to the mouth, a stretch 
398 miles in length. On this portion of the river there has 
already been expended the sum of $20,066,154, and it is stated 
in the report of the engineers that the improvement is only 
50 per cent completed. The cost of maintenance for the year 
ended June 30, 1920, was $477,000, and it was estimated that 
the cost for the year ended June 30, 1926, would be $575,000. 
As a plain business proposition it seems to me rather absurd 
to argue that we should improve the upper section from Kan- 
sas City to Sioux City until a trial has beén made of the 
lower part from Kansas City to the mouth, or virtually from 
Kansas City to St. Louis. The results on this lower reach 
have been exceedingly disappointing, as I am advised. After 
an expenditure of approximately $20,000,000 the statistics of 
the traffic, as given in volume 1 of the Report of the Chief of 
Engineers for 1925, page 1090, and volume 2, page 956, show 
for the year 1924 a c of 347.000 tons of a value of 
$831,000, but of this traffic sand and gravel, hauled but a 
few miles and not dependent upon any improvement of the 
river, aggregated 175,000 tons, a no inconsiderable part of the 
entire tonnage of 347,000 tons. Material for the improvement, 
which forms no part of the commercial traffic, aggregated 
164,000 tons, and rafted logs, 1,110 tons. The commercial 
traffic was less than 1,500 tons. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I inquire from 
what the Senator is reading? 

Mr. KING. I am referring to a report made by the Chief 
of Engineers for the year 1925, appearing in volume 1, page 
1090, and yolume 2, page 596, and I have made certain deduc- 
tions from the report. 

There were also 2,478 tons of wood and lumber which could 
be handled without any elaborate improvement. If I am wrong 
in these figures I should be very glad to be corrected, because 
I do not want to be inaccurate in any statement which I make 
upon this matter or any other matter. 

It thus appears, if the expense of maintenance, $477,000, 
should be counted, and interest at the rate of 414 per cent upon 
the amount expended, some $850,000, that the cost to the Goy- 
ernment for the handling of every ton of strictly commercial 
freight was nearly $900. 

The showing for 1925 is not better; indeed, rather, it is 
worse. While the total traffic increased to 410,900 tons, of 
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this sand and gravel made up 252,492 tons, and material for 
improvement of the river 155,001 tons. The total traffic that 
could be in any way regarded as commercial was 4,206 tons, 
including the following: Grain, 127 tons; fruit, 2 tons; coal, 
1,824 tons; building material, 1 ton; machinery, 32 tons; iron 
and steel, 1 ton. A large share of the balance is made up of 
rafted logs, 

Mr. President, it must be borne in mind that during all the 
years preceding, from 1891 down to date, as shown by a table 
recently prepared, the traffic, aside from sand and gravel, has 
been comparatively small, though showing a very marked de- 
crease. The maximum was reached in the years 1903, 1907, 
and 1910. In those years the total tonnage on the river was 
750,291 tons in 1903, 843,863 tons in 1907, and 875,687 tons in 
1910. But in these years the amount of sand and gravel was 
695,017 tons—807,780 tons and 831,558 tons, respectively, in 
those three years. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah from what source he derives his figures? 

Mr. KING. I derive them from reports which have been 
made and from yolumes which I have in my office showing the 
traffic upon various streams and riyers and harbors throughout 
the United States, and from engineers’ reports and from testi- 
mony before committees. 

Mr. McMASTER. I was just going to suggest that the 
figures which the Senator is giving sound a good deal like 
propaganda being gotten out in the Middle West at the present 
time by the railroads, who are bitterly fighting this proposition. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is apparently familiar with that 
propaganda. I am not. I am glad the railroads look upon him 
as a fit person to whom they may send their propaganda. They 
have not favored me with any information or propaganda, and 
this is the first time I have heard it charged that the railroads 
were interested in the project which we are now considering. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator is far better able to speak 
on that matter than I am, because he is using it in a much 
better way than I possibly could. 

Mr. KING. Apparently they make the Senator a recipient 
of their propaganda. I do not get it. I am glad the Senator 
is so familiar with the propaganda, but 1 hope he will not be 
controlled by it. 

In the first 20 years of this century the tonnage classed as 
farm products reached a maximum of 43,035 tons in 1903 and 
a minimum of 3,480 tons in 1919. It must be borne in mind 
that while in minimum stages there is a draft of only 4 feet 
from Kansas City to St. Louis, yet from the opening of naviga- 
tion in March to the close of August the ruling depth generally 
fluctuates between 4 and 9 feet. This is indicated by the report 
of the engineers for 1925 at page 1088. During these six 
months if there is any likelihood of traffic on the river there 
would be opportunity for boats and barges of a considerable size. 

An interesting fact showing the decadence of traffic on this 
river is shown by the Official Railway Guide of 1858. At that 
time, as shown on page 211 of the guide to which I haye re- 
ferred, a regular passenger service was maintained between 
St. Louis and Leavenworth, supplied by 125 miles of railway 


from St. Louis to Jefferson City and the rest of the distance 


by boat. Again in that year regular packet lines were adver- 
tised from St. Louis to St. Joseph, also to Cairo, Omaha, St. 
Paul, and Peoria. Sixty-eight years ago the river was used 
for traffic, and if there were not other means of transportation 
more convenient and readily available it would be used still 
both for passengers and freight. 

It is the usual argument of those who are advocating such 
improvements that results can not be obtained because the 
project has not been finished. It is true there has been an 
unusual delay in completing this improvement. The present 
project of 6 feet, as I understand, was recommended or con- 
sidered in 1910, and my memory fails me now in just what 
form the recommendation or the form of adoption was 
presented. 

There were two estimates of cost, and the legislation of that 
year leaves us uncertain which was to be adopted. One was 
the report made by Captain Schulz, the local engineer, to the 
effect that $3,500,000 would provide a navigable channel, and 
Senator Warner, of Missouri, stated that was all that would 
be desired. The other was based on an estimate of $20,000,000. 
Since that time about $13,000,000 has been expended, and the 
present estimate for the cost of completion is $14,000,000. For 
the project now under consideration $12,000,000 is asked by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. Of course, this is 
only the beginning. He will not consent to an amendment 
limiting the amount to $12,000,000. The Senator from New 
York, who, as I understand, is a member of the Commerce 
Committee, indicated when he interrupted. me that this was 
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perhaps only the beginning of the expenditure, and he supple- 
mented that statement by saying that it would cost $100,000,000. 
They are not very much concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did I misunderstand the Senator? I 
thought in the quotation he was reading the discussion was 
as to the cost of improving the river from Kansas City to the 
mouth? 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator say that $14,000,000 bas 
been expended on the improvement of the river from Sioux City 
to Kansas City? 

Mr. KING. That is my understanding. 
I shall be glad to be corrected. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that illustrates just 

how well the Senator from Utah understands this proposition, 
There has not been anything spent in improving the section 
from Kansas City to Sioux City except for some local work 
which was done at St. Joseph, Mo., and done largely by the 
local ple. 
Mr. KING. I did not clearly hear the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and misunderstood him. My understanding is that the 
amount of $20,000,000, which I referred to as having been 
expended on the Missouri River was devoted to its development 
below Kansas City, not between it and Sioux City. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all below Kansas City, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. KING. That is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. When the Senator from Utah referred to 
$12,000,000 more being required to complete this improvement 
I desire to suggest that the $12,000,000 have nothing to do with 
any of the river that has heretofore been improved. 

Mr. KING. I mean that the amount stated is to be used in 
beginning this project; but that its ultimate cost will be more 
than $50,000,000. 

It is an established fact in transportation that if any river 
can be profitably improved, there is already a substantial 
amount of traffic upon channels of lighter draft. If the 6-foot 
improvement should be finished, it would then be said that the 
reason for the failure to develop traffic was due to the insnffi- 
ciency of the channel. Indeed, there is in the pending river 
and harbor bill a provision for a survey for 9 feet in depth. 
Such an improvement would require the entire or partial aban- 
donment of much of the work already done, as the most feasi- 
ble plan for larger depth would require a narrowing of the 
channel in many places. 

Mr. President, it would seem that from every standpoint 
there has been much waste of money upon the Missouri River 
and upon the Mississippi River. I have some figures here 
showing the traffic upon the river from Fort Benton southerly 
to St. Louis during various years, and on the Mississippi 
River at various points from the point of navigation farthest 
up the river to New Orleans. Those figures show a consider- 
able traffic many years before these stupendous sums, aggre- 
gating considerably more than $100,000,000, were made upon 
the Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers. 

Mr. President, another objection, it seems to me, which ought 
to be of weight in considering this proposed amendment arises 
from the fact that the surveys, as I recall them, reveal that 
much of the land upon either side of the Missouri River is 
subject to inundation. The soil being alluvial in character 
is easily eroded by the waters, particularly in the springtime. 
The result is that the farmers and those who own lands abut- 
ting upon the river are, of course, subjected to losses. It is 
now proposed to relieve them of the obligation or duty of 
making any contribution whatever; in other words, the Gov- 
ernment is to take over the protection of their farms; it is 
to reyet the banks and to bulwark and protect thelr lands 
from floods and from natural erosion. That will mean, of 
course, millions and tens of millions of dollars in added value 
to the lands contiguous to the river; yet we are not to assess 
them any amount whatever for the benefits which are to be 
derived. If a city paves a street or a sidewalk, the abutting 
owners are required to make a contribution based on the bene- 
fits to be derived. It has been the policy of the Government 
heretofore to require those who receive local benefits to make 
contributions in addition to the fund appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of carrying out accepted and adopted 
improvement projects; but now, without any warning what- 
ever, without any hearings, as I am advised, the Committee 
on Commerce of the Senate last night or this morning met, 
reversed the policy of years standing, and announced, in effect, 
that that policy is to be abandoned, and the engineers are 


If I am in error, 
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admonished not to receive any contribution from any individual 
where local benefits would be derived. 

Mr. President, these propositions are linked together insepa- 
rably. The Missouri River project seems to be the entering 
wedge for the destruction of a policy which has been followed 
for many years. I think that we ought to defeat this project. 
Let the engineers further examine it and determine whether 
or not it should be adopted; and if so, the form of improve- 
ment which should be made and the contribution which should 
be made by the local owners. 

Moreover, we ought to wait and see the results of the im- 
provements below in the Missouri River, where millions have 
been expended, and we ought to see that a comprehensive system 
of improvement and development is adopted rather than take 
the matter up in this piecemeal manner. Speaking for myself, 
Mr. President, I shall vote against the amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask what 
is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrycHam in the chair). 
The Chair understands the pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
to insert in line 23, on page 6, the words which the Clerk 
will read. ; 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 23, after the word 
“channel,” it is proposed to insert the words “6 feet in 
depth,” so as to read: 

a permanent navigable channel 6 feet in depth. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
amendment, and, so far as I am concerned, it may be adopted; 
but I should like to speak upon the next amendment which 
I understand is to be offered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us have a vote then on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Lenroot Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McLean Simmons 
Borah George Me Master Smith 
Bratton Gerry McNary Smoot 
Broussa: Gillett Mayfield Stanfield 
Bruce Glass Mete: teck 
Cameron Gould Moses Stephens 
Capper Hale Neely Stewart 
Caraway Harreld Norris Swanson 
Copeland ris Oddie Trammell 
Couzens Harrison Overman son 
Curtis Hawes Pittman adsworth 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mags. 
Deneen Howell Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Reed, Pa. Warren 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Sackett Ulis 

t Kendrick Schall 
Ferris King Sheppard 


Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Noreeck] is unavoidably absent. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, 
on page 6, line 23, after the words “navigable channel,” to 
insert the words “6 feet in depth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, after the word 
“thereof,” in line 26, I desire to offer this amendment: Strike 
out the period and add: 


and the sum of $12,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the prosecution of this project. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 26, after the word 
“thereof,” it is proposed to insert the words: 
and the sum of $12,000,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the prosecution of this project. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am opposed to the adoption 
of this amendment, and I wish very briefly to give my reasons, 

It seems to me that if Congress is to undertake the improve- 
ment of any waterway, it should do so without any attempt to 
deceive the country as to cost, and in such a way as to accom- 
plish the improyement. Under the pending amendment the 
$12,000,000 will not provide one single ton of additional com- 
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merce on the Missouri River between Sioux City and Kansas 
City. 

Yesterday the Senate received from the Board of Engineers 

the estimates of the cost of this improvement. They find the 

cost of the improvement of the project that is now proposed 
to be adopted to be $46,000,000. The Senate proposes to adopt 
a project which will cost $46,000,000 in order to provide navi- 
gation; and now, by an amendment, it proposes to say no more 
than $12,000,000 shall be expended on the project without fur- 
ther authorization of Congress. 8 

This $12,000,000 will not provide for the improvement of any 
section of the Missouri River between Sioux City and Kansas 
City. The Board of Engineers do make reports on sections 
from Kansas City to St. Joseph, Mo., $8,000,000; from St. 
Joseph to Omaha, Nebr., $20,000,000; from Omaha, Nebr., to 
Sioux City, Iowa, $18,000,000; making a total of $46,000,000. 

Mr. President, I should like to have some explanation made 
of why it is proposed to adopt a project estimated to cost 
$46,000,000, and then provide a limitation of $12,000,000 beyond 
which no appropriations can be made for the project. Is there 
any Senator who will not at once say that if we are going 
into this improvement we should make an authorization for 
its completion, in order that some benefit may be received for 
the money expended on the part of the Government, while if 
this amendment is adopted there can be no benefit to the coun- 
try and there can be no return to the Government from the 
$12,000,000? The only possible return is the benefit to the 
adjoining landowners, wholly irrespective of and apart from 
any navigation project. 

That is why I oppose this amendment. If Congress is going 
to authorize this improvement, it should be without restriction 
as to cost; or at least the restriction should not be greater 
than the estimated cost reported to Congress by the Board 
of Engineers, which, as I have said, does amount to $46,000,000. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the committee why this 
limitation of $12,000,000 was made. What was the moving 
consideration before the committee for placing in the bill the 
limitation now proposed in the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will state 
frankly to the Senator my position with reference to the 
matter. 

I fayored this limitation because I felt that it would aid 
directly in the prosecution of this work and would lead to some 
actual results. This $12,000,000, or whatever we authorize 
and whatever we appropriate, will, no doubt, be spent on the 
Improvement of the river upward, That is the natural way 
to improve that river. That is the way we have been improv- 
ing the Mississippi River, and the way the improvement is 
going on with the Missouri River. My recollection is that the 
engineers estimate the cost of one stretch of this river, from 
Kansas City to St. Joseph, as $8,000,000. This $12,000,000 
would finish that, if that estimate is correct. So it seemed to 
the committee that with the adoption of the project, and with 
substantial appropriations to carry on the improvement of the 
river for navigation purposes in the way that it should be 
earried on, going upward, every dollar of it would be just as 
well spent and just as advantageously spent as if we author- 
ized the appropriation of the entire amount. 

My recollection is that the engineers find that they can spend 
only about $2,000,000 a year, and that that is estimated as the 
amount they can advantageously spend. This $12,000,000 
would carry on the work on that basis for from five to six 
years. It seemed to the committee—at least, it seemed to me, 
and I think the other members of the committee looked at 
it in very much the same way—that with the adoption of 
the project the $12,000,000 would carry on the work as ex- 
peditiously as it could be carried on if we authorized $40,- 
000,000; that the stretch from St. Louis to Kansas City will 
be finished, it is estimated, in two or three years: and that 
this would give them a substantial addition to the mileage 
of commercial transportation on this river above Kansas City 
that would also tend to demonstrate the advantage of it, so 
that when they reached the limit of the $12,000,000 and came 
to Congress there would be additional facts to show why the 
improyement should be carried on. 

That, in general, is, I think, what influenced the committee 
in its action. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, I think the Senator has 
made as good an explanation as can be made of the action 
taken by the committee; but, with due respect to him, it seems 
to me his explanation could not properly justify Congress or 
the Senate in taking the action that he now proposes. If 
they desired to authorize an improvement costing $12,000,000, 
why did not the committee say so? Why did they not bring 
in an adoption between St. Joseph and Kansas City, or between 
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Omaha and Kansas City, and authorize sufficient appropria- 
tions to complete that part of the improvement? But they 
have not done that, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I had nothing to do with adding 
the clause the Senator is discussing, but I think I can give 
him one reason that has not been mentioned if he will just let 
me have one minute to state it. 

The Missouri River carries into the Mississippi River annu- 
ally something like a cubic mile of silt. That silt lodges in 
the Mississippi River and forms bars at different places, and 
is finally carried down the Mississippi, in part, clear to the 
Gulf, and is a serious obstruction to navigation. When the 
channel of the Missouri has been completed from Kansas 
City to St. Louis the silt coming from the upper stream will 
have the same effect upon that stretch of the Missouri River 
as I have already described in the case of the Mississippi 
River. A very large part of that can be prevented by bank 
revetment and by building dikes. Accordingly, the whole of 
the stretch to Sioux City ought to be considered and money 
provided which the engineers would have the opportunity of 
expending on the higher stretches of the river to prevent 
the condition of which I have spoken. 

At the same time, what the chairman has said is true, that 
the actual work of channel production will begin at Kansas 
City and work northward to St. Joseph, a very large and 
prosperous city for our part of the world. It is not com- 
parable with the great cities of the East, but the city of St. 
Joseph is a city with a very large commerce, with 125,000 to 
140,000 people. So that to carry this work forward system- 
atically a plan ought to be adopted now which will enable 
the building of the canal as far as the money will go and also 
the protection of the upper stretches of the river. It is per- 
fectly logical. 

I had nothing to do with the insertion of the item, but that 
reason exists. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, now we have another ex- 
planation—an explanation which in some respects is entirely 
8 to the explanation given by the Senator from Wash- 

on— f 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Because when the Senator from Washing- 
ton got through I am sure every Senator understood that this 
$12,000,000 was going to be expended wholly upon the lower 
part of the river next to Kansas City. Now it is very apparent 
that that is not so. No one knows how much will be expended 
upon bank revetment and dikes for the entire stretch of 415 
miles of the river. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think the Senator has any 
right to say that this is a different explanation. I stated ex- 
pressly that the work of channel production or improvement 
would undoubtedly begin at Kansas City and work toward 
St. Joseph. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; but there might not be any 
channel production begin under this $12,000,000 appopriation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is true that if we had an engi- 
neer who was an idiot, and who used absolutely no sense, he 
might take the money and throw it into the river; but we are 
going to assume that he uses a little common sense, and that he 
proceeds as an engineer should. 

Mr. LENROOT. No, Mr. President; the Senator from Mis- 
souri has just stated the very damaging effect of the carrying 
of silt into the channel below Kansas City. He says this can 
be prevented by bank revetment and dikes, If the statement 
of the Senator from Missouri is true, an engineer would not 
be an idiot if he followed the Senator's suggestion, and spent 
most of this $12,000,000 on bank revetment and dikes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely want to suggest that 
that may be the best way to promote navigation; and, if it is, of 
course they are authorized to use it. The engineers are author- 
ized to use this money in the way they deem best and wisest 
to promote a navigation channel. 

Mr. LHNROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I take it that revetment will 
be a very necessary way to promote navigation on this stream. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, exactly; but the first explanation of 
the Senator from Washington was that we were entirely safe 
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and it was entirely proper to make this limitation of $12,000,- 
000, because with it we would get a completed channel for a 
certain distance up the river from Kansas City. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is true. I do not 
think there is anything inconsistent between that statement 
and what the Senator from Missouri said. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the money is spent on revetments and 
dikes to preserve the channel below Kansas City, there will 
be no completed channel on this part of the project. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, if it is all so spent; but 
who said it would be all so spent? 2 

Mr. LENROOT. I said if it was all so spent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course. 

Mr. LENROOT. And both the Senators have now stated 
that the engineers might so spend it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; they might. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have for years listened to 
the criticisms of the policy of this Government in regard to 
improvements of our rivers, particularly by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep], the complaints being that the reason 
we have not had commerce upon some of our rivers is that the 
Government has done things by piecemeal and has not made 
sufficient authorizations for completed waterways. There is 
no more striking illustration of that than that which is now 
proposed, and I am amazed beyond measure to find my friend 
from Missouri, who has inveighed long and loud against that 
policy, now supporting it. 

It must be clear to every Senator that if we are going to 
‘adopt this project it ought to be done without any limitation 
of authorization, because with the amendment now offered by 
the Senator from Washington nothing can be done hereafter 
on the Missouri River until Congress gives legislative authority 
for doing it. That is the situation. If that legislative authority 
shall not be forthcoming, there will be a repetition in the 
future of what has been complained of in the past, the Govern- 
ment spending large amounts of money and not completing a 
project; and it will be money thrown away. It seems to me 
it is the simplest kind of a business proposition to say that 
if this project is to be adopted at all it should be adopted 
without any limitation, just as the House has it. 

So, Mr. President, in the interest of good business adminis- 
tration, in the interest of real economy, I am opposed to this 
amendment, If the provision is to remain, the legislative action 
of Congress should determine the whole matter, and thereafter 
the Committee on Appropriations alone should have jurisdiction 
to deal with it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have just read the amendment, and I can not 
interpret the amendment to mean what the Senator states, that 
it is a limitation. There is $12,000,000 to be appropriated for 
the prosecution of the work. It does not mean that a subse- 
quent Congress could not appropriate $12,000,000 more. 

Mr. LENROOT. It can not without further legislative au- 
thorization, The proponents of this improvement will have to 
come to Congress in a legislative bill for authority to spend 
a single dollar over $12,000,000, and that is what I am ob- 
jecting to. 

Mr. FESS. They would get the legislation, would they not, 
just as quickly in an appropriation bill—— 

Mr. LENROOT. They can not get it in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. FESS. If it is a matter that is already authorized? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not authorized. Nothing is authorized 
beyond $12,000,000. In other words, this is an authorization on 
condition, and I am opposed to the condition, and I would 
have supposed ordinarily that the friends of the Missouri River 
project would be in favor of the House provision. If they 
really want a completion of the Missouri River improvement 
for navigation purposes, not for the benefit merely of land 
owners, they will vote against this amendment, because if the 
amendment is voted down, then it will be within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Appropriations to appropriate whatever 
amount may be necessary to provide a 6-foot channel from 
Sioux City to Kansas City; but if this amendment shall be 
adopted, it is not improbable that there may be an expenditure 
of $12,000,000 without our ever having a 6-foot channel, with 
the only beneficiaries the landowners whose land is benefited 
by a reclamation but without any improvement. to navigation. 
I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. | Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator, 
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RAID ON DISTILLERY IN NEW YORK 


Mr, COPELAND, Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks an article appearing in 
this morning’s Herald-Tribune of New York, under the heading 
“Raid distillery ; get $1,300,000 rum at Suffern.” ; 

I am interested in this, because this distillery was found 
within a mile of my home. Without reading further, I ask that 
rh yira be inserted in the Recoxp, and my reason for asking 

is: 

The State of New York is very frequently referred to as a 
State desiring to nullify prohibition, and our State is accused 
of doing nothing through its State enforcement officers to sup- 
port the prohibition law. It is very interesting to me to 
observe that in this case, this raid, discovering over a million 
dollars worth of alcohol, was made by the State troopers, It 
was not made by the Federal officials but by State officials. 
The head of the State troopers is Major Warner, a very effi- 
cient officer, and, incidentally, the son-in-law of the governor 
of my State, Gov. Alfred E. Smith. ; 

I desired to let the Senate know that the enforcement officers 
of New York are active in the enforcement of the law. While 
my State is in opposition to the lie in the Volstead Act, there 
is nobody of consequence in the State, so far as I know, who is 
not interested in the enforcement of the law so long as it is 
on the statute books. The State of New York does not believe 
in the nullification of law. It does not believe in the nullifica- 
tion or repeal of the eighteenth amendment, It belieyes in 
enforcement, and this article shows that the State officials are 
enforcing the law. New York will continue always to enforce 
the law, but it has expressed itself as being in opposition to the 
lie in the Volstead Act, and desires the modification of the law 
at that liquor which is not intoxicating may be lawfully 
so 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the in- 
sertion of the article in the RECORD? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(From the New York Herald Tribune, Saturday, December 18, 1926) 
Raw DISTILLERY—GET $1,300,000 Rum ar Surrern—Troorers FIND 
MOoOONSHINERS OPERATING WHOLESALE aT ESTATE CHEMIST RENTED 

TO THEM FOR AN Ice PLANT 


(Special to the Herald Tribune) 


SUFFERN, N. Y., December 17.—A huge distillery for the manufacture 
of pure grain alcohol direct from the cereal, operating on the estate 
of Dr. Charles F. McKenna, a retired chemical engineer, was raided 
near here to-day by State troopers, who seized spirits which would 
retall for $1,300,000. Three men were arrested. 

The tower still, with a capacity of 1,500 gallons, was being operated 
by moonshiners from Spring Valley, N. Y., without the knowledge of 
Doctor McKenna, who is ill at his home at 155 West Ninety-first Street, 
New York. Doctor McKenna, before his retirement because of ill 
health, was an expert on explosives, serving on the Council of National 
Defense during the World War, and before that as a member of the 
State board of probation and the parole board. He is the author of 
the present law governing the sale and transportation of explosives 
in New York State. 


RENTED ESTATE FOR ICH PLANT 


The estate, which contains 105 acres of land in the hills between 
here and Nyack, and which is dotted with 14 bulldings, was rented 
to the moonshiners reeently by Doctor McKenna, who was told that it 
was-wanted for the manufacture of artificial ice. The still had been 
set up in the barn. The troopers raided it at noon, just as steam 
was being let off, and the doors of the building were open. 

The raid was led by Lieuts. Francis S. McGarvey and Joseph B. 
Lynch, and with them were Troopers Jack Sullivan, Jack Quinn, and 
N. V. Williams, all of Troop K, stationed at White Plains. They 
effected their raid at the only time when it would have been possible 
to trap the moonshiners—when the steam was being let off and 
the doors were open—for at all other times the doors to the barn 
were kept securely locked. An emergency exit in the rear had been 
prepared for escape, 

CAPTURE “THE DAY SHIFT” 


The men arrested are John Styles, Anthony Polot, and Garrett 
Devot, all of Paterson, N. J. They constituted the day shift. As soon 
as the men were captured and questioned Lieutenant McGarvey sent 
a call to White Plains for additional troops, and 25 men were sent 
to him to surround the place and walt for the owners and the night 
shift to arrive. Meanwhile the prisoners were kept in the barn, 
because the troopers did not want to bring them to court and thus 
have bondsmen tip off” their accomplices. 

Every building on the estate with the exception of the main living 
quarters had been put to some use by the moonshiners. Barrels of 
grain mash, a yeast plant, and hogsheads of distilled alcohol, which 
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were “aging,” were stored all over the place. The barn was used 
only for the actual operation of distillation. In the various build- 
ings the troopers found 650 hogsheads of alcohol, each containing 100 
allons. 

g; Lieutenant McGarvey said it was the finest distillery he ever had 
seen, and he has served with the troopers since their organization, 
seeing action through the period of the Mullen-Gage act, and assisting 
in hundreds of “ moonshine” raids, 

CATERED TO “ HIGH-CLASS” TRADE 


The alcohol probably was used only for “high-class” trade, and 
the surplus is believed to have been on hand for the holiday call. 
An average of 500 gallons, or 5 hogsheads, was shipped daily in 
1-gallon tins, troopers said, while the capacity of the still was 1,500 
gallons a day. The 65,000 gallons seized would have retailed at $20 
a gallon, for all the alcohol was 190 proof; and the retailers cut this 
down with distilled water to make 2 gallons from each tin, selling it 
at from $10 to $11 a gallon. 

The still was of the so-called “Ilges type,“ by which all the fusel 
oil and “foreshots” are extracted and only the finest spirits are 
drawn off during the heating. One of the buildings was used as a 
mash house, and in this 200 barrels of mash were found upstairs 
und 100 downstairs. Another building was used for a canning plant, 
and here hundreds of empty and as many full tins were found. The 
alcohol is believed to have been used for the manufacture of the finest 
bootleg gin. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the Panama Canal act, and 
other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses, 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL A 

The ‘Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, personally I am favorable, and 
very favorable, to the general idea of improving the Missouri 
River, which I regard as having as great potentialities in trans- 
portation as any stream in the world, and in some respects 
greater. I shall not resist this amendment, which has been 
agreed upon by the friends of the proposition, but I do want 
to express my dissent as to the wisdom of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

While I shall not oppose the adoption of the plan, I think it 
is a mistake, because by the adoption of the plan now proposed 
there will be fastened upon the proposition for the improye- 
ment of the upper Missouri River the same dilatory, unsatis- 
factory, destructive method that has been applied in the im- 
provement of the river between St. Louis and Kansas City. 
What I say about this I say not because I am opposed to the 
improvement of the river—I am in favor of it—but I believe 
we are using an improper method. 

I have taken the pains to go somewhat into the history of 
this improvement, and I ask the attention of the Senate for 
only a few minutes while I call their attention to it. Let us 
see what the history of this improvement is, as it affects the 
section between St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Work on the river was begun in 1838, and up to 1912 the sum 
of $7,663,000 was expended. I think the way to develop a great 
project of this kind is not to starve it to death, as the Missouri 
River project between Kansas City and St. Louis has been 
almost starved to death, but to take hold of a certain section of 
the work and complete it and not undertake to scatter an ap- 
propriation out over the whole length of the river. 

The existing project was adopted by the river and harbor 
act of July 25, 1912, and a modification by the river and harbor 
act of August 8, 1917, fixed the uppermost limit of the improve- 
ment at the upper end of Quindaro Bend, some 398 miles from 
the mouth. The estimated cost of the improvement in 1912 
was $20,000,000—note this—for completion in 10 years, with an 
annual expenditure thereafter of $500,000 for maintenance. 

Up to June 30, 1925, there had been expended on this pres- 
ent project $12,403,000, making a total expenditure on this 
reach of the river through the State of Missouri from Kansas 
City to the mouth of $20,066,000. Of the nearly twelve and 
a half million dollars spent since the adoption of the 1912 
project, about three and a half million was for maintenance, 
leaving $9,000,000 to be expended for new work. 

This seemingly large expenditure for maintenance is due 
to the piecemeal and mistaken policy which we have followed, 
and which, as I view it, we are proposing to follow if we 
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shall adopt the compromise now agreed upon. That is, 45 
per cent of the entire cost of the engineers’ estimate of the 
project for this 6-foot depth is only 30 per cent completed. 
Including maintenance expenses, the expenditures are 62 per 
cent of the total estimated cost, with an accomplishment of 
only 30 per cent of the work. 

I repeat, I am not criticizing the project; but I am criticizing 
the method that has been adopted, and which, it seems to me, 
is about to be adopted with reference to the upper section of 
the Missouri. I believe it is uneconomical and unwise, and 
I shall show in a moment how it has worked out on the 
lower section of this great river. 

While the estimate was for $20,000,000 to do all the work 
in 10 years, the expenditures have been $12,403,000 to do 30 
per cent of the work in 13 years. That is the way this piece- 
meal system works out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, or prolong the debate, because we want a vote, and 
many Senators are anxious to get away—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I join in that. I shall not be very long. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But I want to say to the Senator 
that one reason for this great delay in the improvement of 
the lower Missouri was that while the work was progressing 
about in accordance with the original program, we got into 
the war. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All river and harbor appropriations 
were cut to the bone, and no work was carried on except 
where there was an imperative and immediate necessity, That 
accounts for a lot of the delay. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The work is now proceeding in a 
reasonable way, and all we need is the passage of this bill to 
put the force into action, and I hope the Senator and I can 
collaborate in the future in getting plenty of money to do these 
jobs expeditiously. 

Now, will the Senator let me say, in regard to the upper 
Missouri, with respect to the $12,000,000 proposition, that the 
advantage of it is that it would be carried into the next appro- 
priation bill automatically, although it can be rejected, of 
course, by Congress when it comes to it. 

If it goes in, the work will start and we who live along 
that river or who liye in the States adjoining, who are ac- 
quainted with the situation, are content with this provision 
and to trust to Congress in the future to take care of exigencies 
which may then arise, 

I will join with the Senator in demands for ample appropria- 
tions for proper projects and their completion. I agree with 
him fully in that part of his remarks. But this proposition 
makes for the beginning of the work, and once begun and 
carried on as it ought to be, the public benefits will be so great 
that there will be no question in the future. 

Will the Senator pardon me to say one thing more? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Mississippi River boat-line project 
has this year carried more traffic than ever floated upon the 
bosom of the Mississippi in any period of its history. There 
has been a profit made from the boat-line project on the Mis- 
sissippi River operation of over $500,000, and that is after 
setting aside a depreciation fund which is two or three times 
as high as it ought to be, and which is estimated on the war 
cost of the boats. The tonnage which has been carried, I say, 
is greater than ever was carried before and yet the project is 
just in its infancy. Wheat was carried at a rate which saved 
3 cents a bushel net to the farmer, and would have saved 6 
cents if the Mississippi channel had been a little better im- 
proved, so that the great tows which are there now operating 
could go through without being halted and tied up to banks 
and broken up and continued through piecemeal. The freight 
has been carried at 80 per cent of the railroad rates, and it is 
my judgment, based upon a long study of the proposition, that 
when the Missouri River is completed and the Mississippi 
River is improved as it should be, freight rates will be cut to 
50 per cent of the railroad rates. Give us a chance to get the 
project started and we will try to take care of it in future 
appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am delighted to find myself very much in 
agreement with what the able Senator from Missouri has said. 
It seems to me that a portion of his statement illustrates 
perfectly that for which I am contending. I am quite well 
acquainted with the splendid record which has been made by 
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the Mississippi-Warrior service. We are all proud of it. But 
what I should like to do is to get the work finished somewhere. 
What I should like to do particularly is to get the work 
finished between St. Louis and Kansas City. As it is now 
those who oppose river improvements—and I am not one of 
that number—I fear will be able to point to the expenditure of 
the amount carried in this amendment and say, There has 
not been very much return therefrom.” 

As an illustration of that let me give the figures for the 
section of the Missouri River between Kansas City and St. 
Louis. I am saying this not by way of criticism of the Army 
engineers or of anybody in particular, but rather in criticism 
of the policy, the piecemeal policy, which we have adopted. 
These figures do not at all indicate that the Missouri River is 
not worthy of improvement, but they indicate, I think, that we 
have not followed the right policy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator allow me to set 
him right about that? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The boat-line project was promoted 
and carried through, and boats were put on the river navigat- 
ing under the most adverse conditions, nevertheless navigating 
and carrying considerable freight a few years ago. But when 
the war came on the Government commandeered those boats 
for use on the Mississippi. I say “commandeered.” In form 
it was a purchase, but in fact it was a commandeering. They 
took those boats from the Missouri River and put them on the 
Mississippi River, where they haye since been operated. The 
boat-line people, who were citizens who had raised the money, 
took the money they got from the Government and put in the 
banks, investing it in Government bonds, and are waiting until 
the Government work is a little further carried on on the 
lower Missouri, and then new boats will be built and put back 
in service on the Missouri River. They are waiting only for a 
little more improvement. 

So the Senator can not, by comparing the traffic of to-day 
with the traffic, say, of seven or eight years ago, get a correct 
conclusion for the reason that the Government took the boats 
and is operating them elsewhere. But the money is in the 
bank to build new boats, and that money was raised by public 
subscription, by patriotic people who never expect or care for 
a dollar of return from it. They are waiting to put it back 
into new boats. 

I merely wanted to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact to show that he may be misled by any comparison of 
figures now with the figures of seven or eight years ago, 
because the Government took our boats away from us and 
used them elsewhere. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator for calling my attention 
to that fact. I was aware of it. Yet it does not divert me from 
the point I was seeking to make, namely, that when we follow 
this piecemeal method of appropriation, when we are authoriz- 
ing an improvement hundreds of miles up the river before 
there is completed any economic form of improvement in the 
lower section of the river, I believe we are pursuing a policy 
which no wise business man would follow in his own affairs. 
Yet I say to the Senator that if he and those interested haye 
agreed upon this proposition I shall not resist it. I do ask, 
however, understanding that it is desired to have an early 
vote on the matter, permission to insert at this point in my 
remarks a brief statement which I have prepared relative to the 
existing commerce on the Missouri River between Kansas City 
and St. Louis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio will be inserted in the 
Record at this point. 

The statement is as follows: 


Of the nearly $12,500,000 spent since the adoption of the 1912 proj- 
ect abont $3,500,000 was for maintenance, leaving $9,000,000 expended 
for new work, This is 45 per cent of the entire cost and the engineers 
estimate the project for this 6-foot depth is only 30 per cent com- 
pleted. Including maintenance expenses, the expenditures are 62 per 
cent of the total estimated cost, with an accomplishment of 30 per 
cent of the work. While the estimate was for $20,000,000, to do all 
the work in 10 years, the expenditures have been $12,403,000, to do 80 
per cent of the work in 13 years. This is not cited as a criticism 
of the engineers, either as to the estimate of cost or the actual cost 
of the work done, because the increase in cost of doing the work is 
well known, but rather it is cited to point out the danger of embark- 
ing upon these big projects when their importance is not sufficient 
to insure regular appropriations to carry them through at an economic 
rate. 

Now, let us see what are the returns on this river for freight car- 
ried. The traffic in 1924 consisted of— 
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This total is the largest that has existed for five years. It will be 
noted that more than 50 per cent of the traffic was sand and gravel, 
probably carried not more than 10 to 20 miles, Over 165,000 tons, or 
45 per cent, was lumber, brush, trees, stone, concrete blocks, and coal 
used for river improvement. Only 744 tons consisted of farm products. 
The total value of the entire commerce, including that used for river 
improvements, was $831,025, or about the value of one large shipload 
of wheat. What is the transportation of this freight costing the 
United States, if all expenditures prior to the present project, amount- 
ing to over $7,500,000 be charged off and considered as a contribution to 
the development of the country? The recent expenditure since the 
adoption of the new project in 1912 has been about $9,000,000 for new 
work, The interest on this at 4 per cent is $360,000. The main- 
tenance expenses have averaged $270,000, making a total cost to the 
United States of $630,000 per year. This amounts to $1.80 for every 
ton of freight carried on the waterway in 1924, and a much larger 
sum for preceding years. 

It is quite safe to assert that the United States would have been 
ahead had the Government employed a line of trucks to transport this 
material free. 

For the last five years the maintenance charges alone have amounted 
to $1.18 per ton of freight, while the value of the freight carried 
was only $2.57 per ton. If we omit the lumber, brush, trees, stone, 
concrete blocks, and coal used in the river improvement the cost of the 
remaining freight to the United States was $94 per ton. 

It may be said that this is an unfair comparison, because the im- 
provement to 6 feet depth is not yet completed, and therefore a fair 
trial of the completed project has not been had, but the engineers say 
from March to August, or for six months of the year, the depth gen- 
erally fluctuates between 4 and 9 feet followed by three months when 
the dependable depth does not exceed 344 feet. Passing over the fect 
that on European rivers considerable commerce is carried on 4-foot 
depths the question remains why should we make this a 9-foot project 
before giving an opportunity to try out the effect of the 6-foot project, 
which is now only 30 per cent completed? If we can not supply money 
fast enough or do the work fast enough to get more than 30 per cent 
of a 6-foot project completed in 13 years how shall we able to handle 
a 9-foot project? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington on 
page 6, line 26, which will be stated. 

The CHI T CLERK. On page 6, line 26, after the word 
“thereof,” insert the words “and the sum of $12,000,000 is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the prosecution of this 
project.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Galveston 
Channel item on page 6, lines 4, 5, and 6, is the next amend- 
ment. The junior Senator from Utah (Mr. KINe! spoke to me 
and asked that it might go over, and that we might take up 
the Cape Cod Canal matter. He said there were some other 
Senators very anxious to take up that matter. If there is no 
objection, I am perfectly willing to take up that proposition 
now. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that we may lay 
aside the other committee amendments and proceed to consider 
the amendment on page 11 in section 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the clerk will report the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 11, section 2a, in line 16, after 
the word “condition” insert the following: “that such com- 
pany files with the Secretary of War its consent in writing that 
such contract be modified so as to provide that the United 
States shall assume the payment of interest on the bonds, pay- 
ment of which is assumed by the United States under such 
contract, only from the date upon which the title to the prop- 
erty referred to in paragraph 1 of such contract passes to the 
United States,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Spc. 2. (a) The contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the 
Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 
139, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on con- 
dition that such company files with the Secretary of War its consent 
in writing that such contract be modified so as to provide that the 
United States shall assume the payment of interest on the bonds, 
payment of which is assumed by the United States under such con- 
tract, only from the date upon which the title to the property referred 
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to in paragraph 1 of such contract passes to the United States; that 
such company files with the Secretary of War its consent in writing 
that paragraph 8 of such contract be amended to read as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bayard Fletcher Lenroot Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Simmons 
ease Gerry McMaster Smith 
Borah Gillett MeNar., Smoot 
Bratton Glass M d Steck 
Broussard Gof Metcalf Stewart 
race Gooding Moses Swanson 
Cameron Gould Neely Trammell 
Capper Hale Oddie Tyson 
Caraway Harris Overman adsworth 
Copeland Harrison ne Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hawes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Heflin Ransdell Warren 
Dale Howell Mo. Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Edwards Jones Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ernst Kendrick Sackett 
Ferris Keyes chall 
‘ess King Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The Secretary will state the next amendment, which is on 
page 12, in section 2. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand 
the amendment on page 11 has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment on page 11 
was adopted without objection, The next amendment of the 
Committee on Commerce will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 12, line 21, after the word “ contract,” to insert “as”; in 
the same line, after the word “in,” to strike out “section 1” 
and insert “paragraph (a) of this section”; and on page 13, 
line 2, before the word “until,” to insert “except as herein 
provided,” so as to read: 


(e) When the Secretary of War has certified that the company has 
filed its consent, in writing, to the modification of the contract as pro- 
vided in paragraph (a) of this section, and when the Attorney General 
has certified that title to such property has passed to the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to pay at maturity the 
principal of the bonds referred to in such contract, and to pay the 
interest coupons thereon as they fall due each year after the passage 
of this act except as herein provided until the bonds are retired. The 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, pay before maturity, 
as stipulated in the contract, the principal sum of $6,000,000 or any 
part thereof to the holders of the bonds. Nothing in the contract or in 
this act shall exempt or release the bonds or the income therefrom from 
any taxation, national, State, or municipal, to which otherwise they 
would be subject. The amount necessary to make the several payments 
in this section provided is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference to 
the Cape Cod item, the committee amendments have been 
agreed to, and I presume that technically we could not con- 
sider a substitute for section 2 at this time; but I understand 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt] has a 
substitute which he desires to offer for section 2 of the bill, and 
that he would like to have the matter taken up now. I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska will be received. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] a question before he takes his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield in order that I may 
propound a question to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington if it is the intention to pass the bill to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to have that done, 
but I do not think there is any chance of having the bill 
passed to-night. Indeed, I will say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that we shall not pass the bill to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator from Washington any 
idea of limiting the debate on any of the amendments to the 
bill? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. That can not be done until 

3 On Monday we have a limitation of debate on the 
ill. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is another matter which I desire to 
discuss, If the Senator from Nebraska desires to proceed 
with the discussion of his amendment, I do not want to inter- 
fere with him; and, since the bill is going over until Monday, 
I shall try to get the floor after the Senator from Nebraska 
shall have concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe] is in order by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as the time for debate is 
limited after to-day, I should like now to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The CHIEF Crerk. The Senator from Nebraska proposes on 
page 11 to strike out from line 11 to line 12, on page 13, in- 
clusive, and to insert in lien thereof the following: 


Sec. 2. (a) The contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the 
Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 
139, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on 
condition that such company files with the Secretary of War its con- 
sent in writing that such contract be modified so as to provide that 
the total to be paid by the United States on account of such contract 
shall not exceed a sum such that 744 per cent thereof equals the net 
annual income of the canal owned by said Cape Cod & New York 
Canal Co., said net annual income to be computed as follows: From 
the annual average gross earnings of said canal for the three years 
preceding January 1, 1927, there shall be deducted (1) the average 
annual expense of operation for such period, also (2) a one year’s 
estimated expense for maintenance and depreciation. Such one year’s 
expense on account of maintenance and depreciation shall be estimated 
by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, as the amount that 
would ordinarily be necessary to maintain indefinitely such canal, as 
originally constructed, in first-class condition and provide a necessary 
reserve for depreciation. The remainder after these two deductions 
shall be deemed the net annual income. 

(b) Such sum as may be necessary is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such 
contract, modified as provided In subdivision (a) of this section, of the 
Cape Cod Canal and other property referred to in paragrah 1 of 
such contract. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the proposed Cape Cod Canal 
purchase presents two questions: First, should the Government 
purchase the canal; and, second, if so, what price should it 
pay therefor? 3 

A proposal to purchase has been pending before Congress for 
nearly 10 years. It was first urged when its promoters, the 
canal associates, discovered that it was a losing business 
venture. Realizing that no individual or private corporation 
could be inveigled into buying the property for enough to re- 
lieve them of their losses, these canal associates sought out the 
Government of the United States as the only possible victim upon 
whom to unload their bankrupt concern. They had a precedent. 
When the Alaskan Railway was undertaken the Government 
was induced to pay $1,100,000 for two commercially worthless 
railroads, the Alaska Northern, extending from Seward north 
about 56 miles, over which not a train had been run for five 
years, and the narrow-gauge railway, extending out from Fair- 
banks some 30 miles into worked-out placer diggings, a railroad 
that, at the time of purchase, was losing $240 a day. So, of 
course, if Alaskan railway promoters could prevail upon the 
Government to exchange real money for worthless railway 
properties why should not the canal associates duplicate the 
trick with their bankrupt canal? 

As a consequence the proposal to purchase the Cape Cod 
Canal has become a cause celebre; it has been commented upon 
by newspapers from one end of the United States to the other, 
and they have been conjecturing as to whether Congress really 
would consent to pay an exorbitant price for this bankrupt 
concern in view of the facts. 

Mr. President, it ought to be unnecessary to demonstrate 
that the Government of the United States should never pay 
more for property than an individual would pay therefor. We 
should remember in this case, and never forget, that when, 
as trustees, we carry on public business in accordance with the 
rules and principles governing private business we are approach- 
ing nearest the ideal of government. This purchase proposal 
has been the subject of bills presented to Congress, bills cover- 
ing this proposal only, and in every case the purchase of this 
bankrupt concern has been refused; at least, Congress has 
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refused to act thereon. But finally the proponents of this 
purchase prevailed upon the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to allow the bill to be transferred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House; and 
hence it now comes to the Senate as a part of the rivers and 
harbors bill, approved by the House, with the hope and expecta- 
tion that as one of the hundred or more items in this bill it 
will slip through, the purchase be consummated, and the canal 
associates relieved from their losses. 

It will be recalled that the peninsula of Cape Cod resembles 
a flexed arm. At the shoulder of this arm a canal 8 miles 
long, 100 feet wide on the bottom, and 25 feet deep, has been 
constructed, connecting Cape Cod and Buzzards Bays. It was 
in 1914 that the canal was first opened to commerce. Since 
that time the canal has been in constant service, and it is the 
most commodious canal in all the Western Hemisphere, with 
the exception of the Panama Canal. The only other canal 
that approaches it in depth is the St. Mary's Canal, connecting 
Lake Superior with the lower lakes, and that is something 
less than 21 feet in depth, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pittman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has heard much discussion about 
the intercoastal waterway which, according to the plans of 
those friendly to it, is ultimately to lead from New England 
clear to Miami, Fla. Does the Senator know what the pro- 
jected depth of that canal is? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, beginning on the north with 
the Cape Cod Canal, which is now a part of our coastal sys- 
tem, although not owned by the Government, the next is the 
Raritan Canal, also owned by private individuals, extending 
from New York Harbor to the Delaware River. Its depth is 
8 feet. The next south is the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, 
a canal that is now being deepened by the Government. The 
maximum depth of this canal is to be 12 feet. I doubt if any 
one who has given consideration to military advantages of a 
ship channel between Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay 
has failed to come to the conclusion that there ought to be a 
canal connecting these two stretches of water deep enough to 
allow our battleships to pass through, thereby affording the 
protection of inland waters for several hundred miles south of 
Philadelphia. Notwithstanding the fact. however, that such a 
waterway would be of tremendous military advantage, the 
maximum depth to which that canal is now being excavated is 
not 25 feet, as in the case of the Cape Cod Canal, but 12 feet. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BAYARD. I suppose the Senator understands that the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal has been widened for its entire 
length, as proposed under the plan of the War Department, and 
that the primary depth of the present operation to make it a 
sea-level canal is 12 feet, but that the contemplated depth, as 
soon as further appropriations may be had, will be 25 feet. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have realized that it was 
probable that at some time the Government would appropriate 
the necessary money to deepen that canal, but General Taylor, 
the Chief of Engineers, when before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, acknowledged that present plans were for a depth 
of but 12 feet. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is quite right. 

Mr. HOWELL. And that is all that the Government now 
contemplates. 

Mr. BAYARD. But let me suggest this to the Senator: 
Heretofore there have been three or four locks in that canal. 
The first operation is to make it a sea-level canal of 12 feet, 
and thereafter, while continuing it, of course, as a sea-level 
eanal, to make it of a uniform depth throughout of 25 feet. 
The first operation, however, is a sea-level canal of 12 feet 


depth. 

Mr. HOWELL. I was quoting this depth of 12 feet to show 
that at the present time the Cape Cod Canal is the most com- 
modious canal of all our intercoastal canals; and again, Mr. 
President, the canal extending from Norfolk south is but 12 
feet in depth. In fact, there is no coastal canal except the 
Cape Cod Canal that is more than 12 feet in depth, and several 
are of less depth. 

What of the character and serviceability of this canal? I 
am speaking of it as a utility. 

On May 29, 1918, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors made a report to the Chief of Engineers of the United 
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States Army, signed by Peter C. Hains, major general, United 
States Army, retired, from which I quote the following respect- 
ing the Cape Cod Canal: 

The work is apparently affording reasonable accommodations for 
existing commercial, military, and naval needs, without imposing undue 
charges for services rendered. In view of these conditions, the 
board concludes that it is not advisable for the United States to 
acquire the works and franchises of the Cape Cod Canal at this time. 


Moreover, Mr. President, Mr. Wilson, the president of the 
canal company, stated before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce that more ships passed through this canal than any 
other canal in the world. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
point I wish to inquire whether it was that same report by 
General Hains that estimated that the canal as a commercial 
proposition was worth about $2,500,000? 

Mr. HOWELL. It was. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is proposed to be paid for the canal in 
this bill? 

Mr. HOWELL, Eleven million four 
dollars. 

Mr. WILLIS, But the engineers’ report says that it is 
worth commercially $2,500,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. This report by the engineers of the Rivers 
and Harbors Board advised that it was worth, for commercial 
purposes, but $2,500,000. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the canal shall be purchased under the 
terms of this bill, will any amount necessarily be expended to 
put it in condition? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is proposed to ultimately ask Congress for 
in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 for deepening the canal, in- 
serting a lock, and constructing a breakwater. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then it is proposed ultimately to pay some- 
where between twenty-five and thirty million dollars for a 
property which is said to be worth as a commercial proposition 
$2,500,000. Is that so? 

Mr. HOWELL. It probably will cost $32,000,000, and Mr. 
Joseph Walsh, in 1919, then a Representative from Massachu- 
setts in the House of Representatives, whose district, I believe, 
included this canal, stated that he was opposed to its purchase 
because it would ultimately mean an expenditure by the United 
States of $50,000,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. Perhaps it is but fair that the Senator 
should also state that Congressman Walsh afterwards re- 
tracted and contradicted that statement. 

Mr. HOWELL. I was not aware that Mr. Walsh had re- 
tracted that statement. I am inclined to- think that there must 
have been some pressure brought to bear upon him—the state- 
ment is so near the truth. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, it is the boast of the canal 
officials that more vessels pass through this canal than any 
other in the world; and yet it appears from evidence elicited 
upon the subject that the canal is a financial failure because 
it can secure only 20 per cent of the business that passes up 
and down the coast, although 70 per cent of all the vessels 
passing Cape Cod are of a size that can be accommodated 
by this canal. In short, 29 per cent of the vessels passing 
up and down this coast that can pass through this canal use 
it, while 71 per cent refuse to patronize the canal; and why? 
Because this is a public utility subject to nature’s competition. 
It is necessary to pay toll to traverse this canal; but a ship 
ean pass around outside Cape Cod, an additional distance of 
about 56 miles, free of charge. Because of nature's competi- 
tion—the Atlantic Ocean, just outside of Cape Cod—this canal 
is unable to attract the business that is necessary for financial 
success. As a matter of fact, two-thirds of all the ships that 
pass through the canal belong, or at least the tolls would indi- 
cate that they belong, to the Eastern Lines (Inc.), of Boston, 
Mass., whose vessels ply largely between Boston and New York 
via this canal. 

The president of the Eastern Lines (Inc.) stated that his 
company could not carry passengers outside. Why? Because 
half, probably, would be seasick; and then, too, a 15-hour 
schedule between Boston and New York could not be main- 
tained except by the canal or the use on the outside route of 
22-knot steamers, and the company could not afford to put that 
type of craft in that service. 

In short, the Cape Cod Canal is principally used by the East- 
ern Lines (Inc.), a Massachusetts corporation, a fact which you 
may conclude when I state that of the $419,000 of tolls collected 
last year, $281,000, or about 67 per cent, was paid by the 
Eastern Lines (Inc.). 
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To indicate the forces that are behind this purchase pro- 
vision, that you may realize that they are not those who are 
interested merely in the welfare of the United States Govern- 
ment, I shall develop the financial history of the canal, as it 
will clearly disclose the motives animating the lobbyists who 
have been trying, and are now attempting, to put over this raid 
upon the National Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this is a matter of very great 
importance, which I know Senators want to hear discussed by 
the Senator from Nebraska. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mercatr in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McKellar Sheppard 
rard Gillett McMaster Shipstead 

Bingham Glass McNary Simmons 
Blease Gof Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Gould Means Smoot 

ruce Hale Metcalf Stanfield 
Cameron Harris Moses Steck 
Copeland Hawes Neely Stephens 
Couzens Heflin Norris Stewart 
Curtis Howell Oddie n 
Edge Johnson Pittman n 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Ransdell Wadsworth 

erris Kendrick eed, Pa. Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Keyes Robinson, Ind. Warren 
Frazier King Sackett Wheeler 
George Lenroot Schall Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Cape Cod Canal Construc- 
tion Co. was organized by the late Mr. August Belmont, of 
New York City, who was a member of a syndicate operating 
part, if not all, of the subways of New York City. That canal 
construction company had 20 stockholders, who owned and 
controlled 93 per cent of the stock of that company, and 
every one of these stockholders has a business address in the 
financial district of New York, excepting the Rothschilds of 
London. The same stockholders formed and organized the 
New York & Cape Cod Canal Co., and own at the present time 
90 per cent of the stock of the canal company and 98 per 
cent of the $6,000,000 bonds outstanding. Therefore the virtual 
owners of the Cape Cod Canal—those behind the Cape Cod 
lobbyists—consist of these New York interests, 19 in number, 
and the Rothschilds of London. It is these gentlemen, these 
interests, that are now appealing to us to make good their 
financial losses in the Cape Cod Canal. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have inclnded as a part 
of my remarks a list of the stockholders to whom I have re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BryeHam in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


August Belmont Estate, 45 Cedar Street, New York. 

August Belmont & Co., 45 Cedar Street, New York. 

Estate of Levi P. Morton, 32 Liberty Street, New York. 

Mrs. Mary M. Harriman, 89 Broadway, New York. 

Estate of Morton F. Plant, 45 Wall Street, New Tork. 

Thomas F. Ryan, 140 Broadway, New York. 

M. S. Wallach, 52 William Street, New York. 

Estate of Edwin Harley, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons, London, England. 

William Goadby Loew, 2 Wall Street, New York. 

F. B. Keech, 7 Wall Street, New York. 

William Barclay Parsons, 84 Pine Street, New York. 

Union Trust Co., depository for A. P. Co. trust E. 538, 80 Broad- 
way, New York. 

F. D. Underwood, 50 Broad Street, New York. 

II. P. Wilson, 50 Broad Street, New York. 

I. C. McKeever, 7 Wall Street, New York. 

Estate of Andrew Freedman, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Primus E. Godridge, 16 Wall Street, New York. 

W. P. Wainwright, 7 Wall Street, New York. 

Samuel Untermyer, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. HOWELL. The construction company proceeded to 
build the canal and received therefor $6,000,000 in the stock 
of the canal company and $6,000,000 in bonds. 

The late Mr. August Belmont and his associates entered upon 
this enterprise as a money-making proposition. They expected 
to build that canal for the $6,000,000 in bonds, possibly at a 
profit on that basis, and have the $6,000,000 in stock of the 
canal company left as additional profit. That it may be real- 
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ized beyond question that this was purely a commercial enter- 
prise, I consider the statement made by Mr. Wilson, president 
of the canal company, before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


I want to state just briefly for the information of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, the history of this canal. I want to make it clear to 
the committee that it was built as a commercial enterprise, as busi- 
ness men go into any other business enterprise. It had no other 
object. Our people like to talk about personal pride in these matters, 
of course, but personal pride does not go far when several million 
dollars are involved in a commercial enterprise. 


Mr. President, misfortune followed Mr. Belmont and his 
canal associates from the outset. The canal cost them more 
than they expected, and the rates that could be secured from 
vessels passing through the canal were less than had been 
hoped for, and, moreover, not as large a tonnage used the canal 
as was expected, 

As a consequence, the first 10 months of the canal’s operation, 
beginning in July, 1914, showed a deficit of some $390,000. 
The next 1014 months the deficit approximated $424,000. Dur- 
ing the following 1624 months there was a further deficit of 
about $713,000. Thus if we include $300,000 as the amount 
ultimately necessary to pay on certain damage claims totaling 
about $807,000, the deficit for the first 37 months of the opera- 
tion of the canal was close to $1,827,000, or an average of about 
$591,000 a year. Of course, the canal associates want to get 
rid of the Cape Cod Canal; they are sick, and know of no 
one but the United States Goyernment who might be so easy 
and assinine as to relieve them of their burden and make good 
their losses. 

Following the first 37 months of operation and for the next 
1054 months the deficit was $501,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inguire of the Senator to 
what year that figure applied? 

Mr. HOWELL. The operation of the canal began in July, 
1914. I have called attention to the first 37 months. I have 
been speaking of the next 10% months. Now I will refer to 
the 1914 months, or the period the canal was in the hands of 
the Government under the railway administration. That or- 
ganization was developed by Congress as a war measure to 
take over the railroads. The railway administration, as the 
result of a proclamation by the President, also took over the 
Cape Cod Canal, as it did in the case of other transportation 
agencies. 

When the Government took over the canal they found what 
might have been expected—that the canal company had starved 
the enterprise, had failed to keep it in order, and as a conse- 
quence, during the 194% months of Federal control, the deficit 
was $1,752,000, or at the rate of $1,083,000 a year. Do Sena- 
tors wonder that the canal associates are trying to find some- 
body upon whom to unload this white elephant? They have 
selected the American people for their victim or victims and 
are confidently expecting the Senate to approve. 

For the next period, extending from July 25, 1918, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, data are not at hand that would enable me to 
state the deficits for those years, but for 1924, the tenth year 
of operation, the deficit was approximately $574,000. The 
deficit for last year was practically the same. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bineuam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator fro 
Utah? . 

Mr. HOWELL. ; 

Mr. KING. Is there anything to indicate whether the use 
of the canal is becoming more important; that is to say, 
whether there are more ships passing through it during the 
last two or three years than in the earlier period of its exist- 
ence? 

Mr. HOWELL. There has been a slight increase. There has 
been a gradual increase in the tolls. 

Mr. KING. Resulting from. an increase in tolls or from an 
increase in the number of vessels passing through the canal? 

Mr. HOWELL. An increase in tolls, which of course is due 
to the tonnage passing through the canal. But there is no 
hope for the future as will be evidenced by a statement from 
the president of the Cape Cod Canal, Mr. Wilson. As an indica- 
tion of the state of mind of the canal associates I will quote 
further from the testimony of Mr. Wilson, the president of the 
canal company: 


I will say very frankly, gentlemen, we have become utterly dis- 
couraged in our efforts to own and operate the Cape Cod Canal. 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator has given us some interesting 
data with reference to the losses sustained by the company dur- 
ing different periods beginning in 1914 and ending in 1925. 
Can he give us the aggregate amount of those losses? 

Mr. HOWELL. There was a period from 1918 to 1924 for 
which I have not the data. 

Mr. BRATTON. Excluding that period, can the Senator give 
us the total? 

Mr. HOWELL. I could give the deficit prior to 1918 and 
also the deficit for 1924 and 1925. 

Mr, BRATTON. If the Senator will do that, it will enable 
me to visualize the picture a little better than I am able to do 
now. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not the data in that form at the 
present time, but of course it would be easy to assemble the 
different items. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator has presented the matter in an 
excellent way. I think perhaps that additional data would 
assist us in viewing the situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The deficit for the first 37 months and the 1954 
months for which the canal was operated by the Government, 
amounts to $3,559,000 plus, as I figure it from the losses stated 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. The query might be made as to why this 
company has not gone into the hands of a receiver and why 
it still remains an apparently solvent concern in the hands of 
its officers. The reason is, first, that the canal associates have 
believed firmly that they will finally prevail upon Congress to 
relieve them of their losses. Secondly, certain of the canal 
associates have indorsed certain notes held by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, notes of the canal company amounting 
to about $2,500,000. Some of the associates are on those notes 
for as much as $250,000. Therefore, if the canal company 
should go into the hands of a receiver and the bondholders take 
the canal, which they would, there would be nothing for the 
indorser associates to do but to pay those indorsed notes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr, WHEELER. Does the Senator know how much the 
bonds of this company are selling for at the present time? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no market for the bonds of the 
company. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then, as I understand it, they have prac- 
tically no value unless the Government takes over the property? 

Mr. HOWELL. They have no market value. Moreover, 98 
per cent of the bonds are still in the hands of the 20 canal 
associates. They evidently were unable to sell the bonds. The 
enterprise was a failure from the beginning. They could not 
get the lambs in. They have had to carry the bonds them- 
selves, but now they firmly believe Congress will make their 
bonds worth 100 cents on the dollar, pay those indorsed notes 
in the hands of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, and 
relieve them of their other losses, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. How many times has this proposition or a 
similar proposition been before the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. HOWELL. The proposal to purchase has been before 
Congress for nearly 10 years. 

Mr. WHEELER. And each Congress up to this time has 
refused to approve of it? 

Mr. HOWELL. Congress has refused to act. Never before. 
however, was a purchase provision inserted in a rivers and 
harbors bill. As I stated before, the bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
upon request was taken from that committee and sent to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, that they might insert the 
purchase provision in this measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. , I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that the prop- 
osition has passed the House on numerous occasions and also 
passed the Senate on two certain occasions, but action has 
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never been concerted during one session by both branches of 
Congress? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
permit me to interrupt at this point? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can not the Senator from 
Nebraska answer my question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts state 
when a measure containing this proposition ever passed the 
Senate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It passed the Senate two 
sessions ago. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator, I think, is mistaken. I think if 
he will make an examination he will find that efforts have been 
made to pass a bill through the Senate, but it has never yet 
passed this body, and I trust will not do so. I think the Sen- 
ator is mistaken about that. It has never passed the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not the exact date 
before me, but I have a very distinct recollection of the meas- 
ure passing the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. I trust the Senator will look it up and, if he 
finds the date, will put it in the Recorp. I am very contident 
such a measure has not passed the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It passed without opposi- 
tion, as I remember it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the senior Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the Senator from Ohio is mistaken. 
I think such a measure did pass the Senate as my colleague 
has suggested, 

Mr. WILLIS. When? 

Mr. GILLETT. I can not state the year, but it was about 
1912 in the House. It was put into the river and harbor bill 
in the Senate. I think there again the Senator from Nebraska 
is mistaken. I think it was put in the river and harbor bill 
in the Senate and went to the House, and the conferees sub- 
mitted their report to the House, which was rejected, It was 
not precisely as it is here now, but substantially in the same 
form. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; Mr. President, I think if there had been 
such a situation as the Senator from Massachusetts describes, 
it certainly would have been developed in the hearings which 
we had before the Committee on Commerce in two separate 
years. They were very extensive hearings, but this is the 
first time I have ever heard such a statement made. In my 
opinion, no bill embodying such a proposition as that which 
is now pending here has ever passed the Senate. 

Mr.GILLETT. I think the Senator is quite mistaken. The 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the Senate, how- 
ever, I think, would know as to the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think a bill embodying 
such a proposition as this has ever passed the Senate. 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, we will look it up. I am very confi- 
dent such a measure has passed the Senate and that it was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives. It was a Senate provi- 
sion, as I recall, on a river and harbor measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the junior Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My recollection is that such 
a measure as this passed the Senate, having been incorporated 
in a river and harbor bill, but that the amount named was not 
the same as that which is named in the present measure. The 
umount then proposed was $9,000,000. The proposition was re- 
jected by the other House. That was the occasion when the 
Representative referred to by the Senator from Nebraska made 
the speech which that Senator quoted this afternoon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the junior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if this is not the situation with reference to this item: 
The late Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, espoused the 
proposition with great earnestness upon one occasion, and 
secured the passage of a measure which called upon another 
branch of the Government to make an inquiry, and, if neces- 
sary, to initiate eminent domain proceedings, with a view to 
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the acquisition of this canal; but no appropriation was made. 
I think that is the situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachuetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the junior Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have asked that the infor- 
mation be brought to my desk, but at my right hand is the 
Representative from this district in the House of Representa- 
tives, who has stated to me that I am correct in my assertion 
that such a measure as that now pending was once incorpo- 
rated in a river and harbor bill and passed the Senate, when 
the amount named was $9,000,000, but it was defeated in the 
ee of Representatives, the item there being stricken out of 

1e bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the senior Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. The item was defeated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at that time by the friends of the measure because 
the amount was only $9,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I remember distinctly that 
no bill to purchase the Cape Cod Canal has passed the Senate 
since I have been here. I recall the matter very clearly 
because before I came to Congress I had learned of the pro- 
posed purchase. I am charged with favoring public ownership 
but I am not for public ownership as an end; I am only for 
public ownership as a means to an end—to serve the public, 
not to raid the Public Treasury. Therefore when I observed 
the position in this matter of those who declare against public 
ownership under any circumstances except to relieve some one 
of losses I expressed my sentiments as a citizen in a speech 
roy ge such generosity to individuals at the expense of the 
public. 

Continuing the financial history of this Cape Cod enterprise: 
In 1925, last year, the gross income from tolls of the canal was 
$481,000. In connection with the cost of the operation and 
maintenance of the canal certain evidence was presented to 
the Committee on Commerce of the Senate, which I will now 
read, General Taylor, Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army, was the witness interrogated. 


Senator HOWRLL. Well, General Taylor, inasmuch as the income 
last year was $419,000, and the estimated cost of maintenance is 
$300,000, then the net for the year—not taking into account fixed 
charges—would be $119,000, would it not? 

General TAYLOR. Provided they expended $300,000 for maintenance; 
yes, sir. 

Senator HOWELL, But it would be an average of $300,000, would 
it not? 

General Taytor. I can not say it would. 

Senator Howntt. Is that not what Colonel Burr states? - 

General Taytor. That was our estimate; yes, sir. But I do not 
guarantee, Senator, that every estimate made for maintenance of a 
waterway project is going to be correct to the cent. We try to make 
our estimates as an outside figure which we believe, as I say, will give 
Congress information as to the maximum amounts they can be expected 
to be called upon to appropriate, That is the maximum amount that 
Colonel Burr considered Congress would be called upon to appropriate. 
If we can maintain the channel for less than that, why we consider 
that we 

Senator Howxis (interposing). Well, would you say it might be 
maintained for $275,000? 

General TAYLOR. It might be possible; yes, sir. 

Senator HowELL. Would you say that it might be maintained for 
$250,000 a year in and year out? 

General TAYLOR, Possibly. 

Senator Howl. In other words, then the estimates that the 
engineers have made here is about 18% per cent off? 

General TAYLOR. No, sir, That is an estimate—that is the best 
estimate we can make under the conditions that exist. 

Senator HOWELL. Very well. We will accept your best estimate. 
Now, here is an income of $419,000. Now, that being the case, there 
is a net of $119,000 under such circumstances? 

General Taytor, Provided that $300,000 is spent; yes, sir. 

Senator HowriL. And that is your best estimate? 

General TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Senator HOWELL. Very well. 

Now, General, what return would $119,000 be—suppose you cap- 
italized $119,000 on a 7 per cent basis, what would the capitalized 
sum amount to? f 

General TAYLOR. It would be somewhere about @ million and a half 
dollars, I think—$1,700,000. 

Senator HowELL. $1,700,000. Now, as a business man, and if you 
were buying canals, how would you estimate and determine whether you 
would buy this canal? = 
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General Taxton. As a private investment I do not think I would 
want to buy it on that basis. 


Mr. President, here in the District of Columbia, without 
voicing a protest, Congress allows the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion which presides over the public utilities of the District of 
Columbia to make such rates for the utilities here that the 
people of the District must pay 744 per cent upon the capital 
invested in those enterprises. If Congress approves a charge 
to the people of 7½ per cent upon capital invested in public 
utilities, does not justice dictate that Congress should assume 
that 744 per cent is a fair basis also upon which to value a 
public utility for purchase by the public? Here we have the 
evidence that upon a basis of 7 per cent, not 7½ per cent, 
and I wish to say to the distinguished Senator from Ohio that 
in his State the people are charged 8 per cent; this canal 
property is worth but $1,700,000, and yet there are those in 
this Senate Chamber who propose to pay the owners of this 
property $11,400,000 therefor. I do not care who buys a com- 
mercial property, whether it is a private individual or the 
Government of the United States, neither should pay more 
than the market value therefor—certainly not the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McMaster in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Was this canal constructed in the first in- 
stance simply as a private venture or was it constructed at the 
request of the Federal Government or the State government? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am pleased to have that 
question asked, because it ought to be very clearly understood 
that the gentlemen who are now appealing to Congress to 
pay this exorbitant price for this bankrupt property were not 
philanthropists; they did not pretend to be philanthropists 
when they promoted it and they do not pretend to be philan- 
thropists to-day. On page 142, House hearings of April 21, 
1922, Mr. Wilson, president of the canal company, made the 
following statement: 


I want to state just briefly for the information of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, the history of this canal, * * * I want to make 
it clear to the committee that it was built as a commercial enter- 
prise, as business men go into any other business enterprise. * * * 
It had no other object. Our people like to talk about personal pride 
in these matters, of course, but personal pride does not go far when 
several million dollars are involved in a commercial enterprise. 


They went into this enterprise just as men go into various 
lines of business here in Washington, taking their chances. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, then, has the Senator any in- 
formation that any department of the Federal Government 
say the War Department—is urging the passage of this bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in a message addressed to 
the Congress, President Coolidge recommended the purchase 
of the Cape Cod Canal, as I understand—the ratification of this 
contract. He stated, or would have it inferred, that he con- 
sidered the Government morally bound to take over the plant, 
I believe that President Coolidge is laboring under a mis- 
apprehension of the facts in this case. I can not conceive 
how it is possible for him to have made the statement under 
any other circumstances, and a little later I propose to take 
up this theory of the situation. 

In further answer to the question propounded by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, however, I wish to read a 
statement made by the former Secretary of War, Mr. Baker. 

Ex-Secretary Baker appeared before a House committee on 
April 12, 1920, and in part stated as follows: 


Secretary Baker. * * * These gentlemen— 


the canal associates— 


have urged Congress to take the canal. I think I may as well be 
perfectly outspoken about it. These gentlemen built this 
canal; they thought it was going to be a great commercial success; 
they found it was more expensive to build than they had anticipated. 
They found a very great difficulty in tempting people to use it. 
* „ And so they came to the conclusion that there was not 
enough liveliness to their hope of large commercial success to justify 
their continuing to carry this burden, and so they came to Congress— 
the Government did not come; the War Department did not come; the 
Department of Commerce did not come; nor the Nayy; but these 
gentiemen came. You gentlemen who are on this committee know 
who has been bringing this matter to your attention. They have 
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been bringing it, the men who were interested for the canal company, 
and they have been seeking to get the Government to take this burden 
off their shoulders. 


Now as to the “moral obligation” of the Government of the 
United States to take over this property: 

As I have stated, I am convinced that President Coolidge 
has a complete misapprehension of the situation. In 1917 an 
amendment was offered to a rivers and harbors bill by the 
late Secretary Weeks, who was then a Member of this body. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has anybody connected with the War De- 
partment ever said that it was necessary, as a war measure, 
to take over this canal? 

Mr. HOWELL. As a matter of fact, they have stated that 
it was not. 

Mr. WHEELER. Could a good-sized war vessel go through 
the canal at the present time? 

Mr. HOWELL. Destroyers could go through. As to depth, 
any vessel could go through that has a draft of anywhere, say, 
around 22 or 23 feet. It is not necessary for battleships to go 
through. As a matter of fact, in order that this canal may 
be of military advantage in time of war it must be fortified 
at both ends. That is what the joint Army and Navy board 
reported, and advised that the prospective advantages from a 
military point of view—and that was in 1916, just as we 
were about to enter the Great War—were not sufficient to 
justify the Government purchasing this canal. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Since our colloquy of a few 
minutes ago I have sought for the information referred to; and 
I find that this proposal passed the Senate without a yea-and- 
nay yote on February 28, 1919, as appears on page 4561 of the 
Recorp of that session. It was also incorporated in the river 
and harbor bill which passed the Senate September 11, 1922. 
The same proposal passed the House of Representatives on 
May 13, 1924. That is contained in the Recorp of that session 
on page 8493. Then, of course, the proposal passed the House 
during the present Congress, before the bill came into the 
Senate; so it has twice passed the House, and twice the Senate, 

Mr. HOWELL, I am much obliged to the Senator for the 
information. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I recollect, in 1919 the action of Con- 
gress provided for condemnation proceedings, but without com- 
mitting Congress in any way to the purchase or the payment 
of any award that might be made. 

Mr, HOWELL. That was in 1917. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the subsequent action in 1919 was 
the same. If I am correct, it was 1919, because I was in the 
Senate at that time. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I now will address myself 
to the proposition that there is a “moral obligation” on the 
part of our Government to take over this canal. 

I wish to call the attention of the Members of the Senate 
to a method of procedure that is utilized in all of our munici- 
palities in the acquisition of property for opening streets or 
other purposes. A board of appraisers is appointed, in many 
instances, by the city authorities. The board hears evidence 
and brings in an award. The city has the right to reject the 
award, appoint other appraisers, and proceed again as before, or 
drop the matter altogether. On the other hand, if the city, as a 
result of that award, takes over the property, then the property 
owner has the right to go into court and contest the award. 
In other words, when a public body proceeds to acquire prop- 
erty by condemnation, there is not necessarily a moral obliga- 
tion to take that property. They may take it or not, irrespec- 
tive of whether the price is or is not satisfactory; such is the 
rule. 

In the discussion of this matter I wish Senators might keep 
this reference in mind. 

In 1917, on August 8, the late Senator Weeks offered an 
amendment to the pending rivers and harbors bill. I shall not 
read the entire amendment, because it is not necessary. It 
provided that the three Secretaries of War, Navy, and Com- 
merce should negotiate for this canal, and then the provision 
proceeds as follows: 

If the said Secretaries are all in fayor of the acquisition of said 
canal, the Secretary of War is hereby farther authorized to enter into 
negotiations for its purchase, including all property, franchises, and 
appurtenances used or acquired for use in connection therewith or 
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appertaining thereto; and he is further authorized, if, in the Judgment 
of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of Commerce, the price for such canal is reasonable and satisfactory, to 
make contracts for the purchase of the same at the option of tho 
United States— 


at the option of the United States— 
subject to future ratification and appropriation by Congress 


If I take an option on a piece of property, am I morally 
bound to buy that property? There can be no question that 
I am not. Options are constantly taken by an agent for the 
consideration of a principal. These three Secretaries were 
directed to take an option on this property if they could 
obtain a quotation which they deemed a reasonable price and 
bring it to the attention of Congress for final determination. 
So far as this provision is concerned, the canal associates 
knew exactly what the powers of the Secretaries were. They 
knew the Secretaries could not bind the Government, and 
hence there was no moral obligation as a result of their action. 

This provision of law ran on further in the following man- 
ner: 


or, in the event of the inability of the Secretary of War to make a 
satisfactory contract for the voluntary purchase of sald Cape Cod 
Canal and its appurtenances, he is hereby authorized and directed, 
through the Attorney General, to institute and carry to completion 
proceedings for the condemnation of said canal and its appurtenances, 
the acceptance of the award in said proceedings to be subject to 
future ratification and appropriation by Congress, 


That is the case with every award made for a street opening 
or the condemnation of property by a municipality in this 
country. The award is made by the appraisers, and then it is 
submitted to the municipality. If the municipality sees fit to 
accept, it approves the award. Until that is done, there is no 
moral or legal obligation to take the property; and that is the 
case here. 

Upon what ground could any one rest a claim that there is 
a moral obligation upon the Government of the United States 
to take this canal when in any and every event the transaction 
had to come back to Congress—for what? Just as a matter of 
formality? Not at all. Congress was finally to pass upon the 
fairness and justice of the award or contract made, Congress 
was to be the final arbiter, and the canal associates knew it. 
They were charged with the knowledge. They can not deny 
the knowledge. If there had been moral obligation, there 
would have been legal obligation under these circumstances; 
and there can be no moral obligation where there is no legal 
obligation in this particular case. 

It is urged, Mr. President, that while the condemnation of 
the canal initiated by the Attorney General was proceeding, 
right in the midst of the war, the President issued proclama- 
tions taking over the various arteries of transportation, includ- 
ing this canal. Understand, the canal was taken over just 
as were the railroads, under the same law and by virtue of 
an identical proclamation. It was a distinct exercise of power 
entirely different from that which was being exercised by 
the Secretary of War and the other Secretaries, as a result 
of Senator Weeks's canal-purchase amendment to the rivers 
and harbors bill of 1917, and when the war was over the 
canal was turned back to the canal associates, just as the 
railroads were turned back to their owners, and there is no 
more reason for urging that there was a moral obligation on 
the Government to hold that canal permanently than there was 
in the case of the railroads. There is no ground for charging 
moral obligation. 

Let us revert again to the testimony of Secretary Baker. 
This canal is a bankrupt concern. Several of these canal asso- 
ciates are indorsers of canal company paper to the extent of 
$250,000 each, certain notes held by the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. If they can not sell the canal to the United 
States Government, they will have to pay these notes, and the 
canal will be taken by the bondholders. There is every motive 
in the world for them to seek an easy mark to take over this 
enterprise and relieve them of their financial liability. So I 
shall read again the testimony of Secretary Baker respecting 
the activities of these gentlemen, because it ought to be clearly 
appreciated that these are the men who have been hounding 
Congress for 10 years to take over the canal and save them 
from loss. Secretary Baker testified, as I have already read: 


These gentlemen have urged Congress to take the canal, I think 
I may as well be perfectly outspoken about it. * These 
gentlemen built this canal; thought it was going to be a great 
commercial success; they found it was more expensive to build 
than they had anticipated. They found a very great difficulty in 
tempting people to use lt. And so they came to the con- 
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clusion that there was not enough liveliness to their hope of large 
commercial success to justify their continuing to carry this burden, 
and so they came to Congress. The Government did not come; the 
War Department did not come; the Department of Commerce did not 
come; nor the Navy; but these gentlemen came. You gentlemen who 
are on this committee know who has been bringing this matter to 
your attention, They have been bringing it, the men who were 
interested for the canal company, and they have been seeking to get 
the Government to take this burden off their shoulders. * * * 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not suppose the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would call a battleship a commercial suc- 
cess, nor would any private enterprise desire to have a battle- 
ship at any price. Is it not a somewhat parallel case, at- 
tempting to compare the value of a canal like this, from a 
purely commercial standpoint, when its uses are much more 
than commercial—that is to say, when they are military and 
humanitarian? 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, there is not a railroad in the 
United States that skirts the Atlantic Ocean that is not poten- 
tially a military instrument. There is not a utility in this coun- 
try, as a matter of fact, that might not become potentially a 
military instrument. So it is with this canal. But the fact 
that a public utility may be of value as a military factor is no 
reason why we should not apply, in measuring its value when 
it comes to a purchase, the same measure of value that applies 
in the market places of this country. 

Again from the testimony of Secretary Baker. I quote from 
page 55, House hearings; March 5, 1920. Mr. Baker said in 
part: 

The complaint that my Brother Whipple makes that his company 
bas been dragged into court— 


As I understand it, Mr. Whipple was the attorney for the 
Cape Cod Canal. 


The complaint that my Brother Whipple makes that his company 
has been dragged into court * * it seems to me ought not 
to be addressed to men who know the circumstances and know the 
facts. The insistence has been from them and not from any depart- 
ment of the Government, an executive department of the Government, 
that this canal be acquired. 


That was the Secretary of War who handled this transac- 
tion and knew all the facts in reference thereto. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it must be plain that 
there is no moral obligation upon the Government of the 
United States, upon the Senate of the United States, to extend 
its hand into the Treasury and make a present to these canal 
associates of a sum in the neighborhood of $10,000,000. I realize 
that that amount is not much, relatively, as compared with the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government, but there is in- 
volved in this question a matter of principle of such moment 
that we can not ignore it. We are shortly to settle as to 
whether the Senate will consent to pay, for political reasons, 
sentimental reasons, or for reasons without any force whatever, 
an excessive price for a commercial enterprise whose value is 
not only well known but can be determined independently 
without question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume, from the fact that the Senator 
has presented an amendment which contemplates the purchase 
of the canal, that he has no objection to its acquisition. Am 
I right in that? 5 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as I think I have already 
stated, this question resolves itself into two questions: First, 
should we purchase the canal? Second, if so, what price should 
we pay therefor? I do not believe we ought to purchase this 
canal at all at this time, and I will give my reasons therefor. 
As I have pointed out, it is the most commodious canal in the 
Western Hemisphere, outside of the Panama Canal. The canal 
most nearly approaching it in the United States is the canal 
at Sault Ste. Marie, and that is but 20 feet or 21 feet in depth, 
as compared with 25 feet for the Cape Cod Canal. 

J have further pointed out that the Board of River and Har- 
bor Engineers in 1918 stated that this canal was apparently of 
satisfactory character; that it is the boast of the president of 
the Cape Cod Canal Co. that the canal passes more ships than 
any other in the world. 

In view of these facts and of the further fact that the depth 
of no other canal in the United States comes within 12 feet of 
the depth of Cape Cod, except the Sault Ste. Marie, I feel that 
before we purchase this Cape Cod Canal we should use our 
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available funds for deepening our other canals and the con- 
struction or completion of our other coastal projects. That is 
my view, and I want to call attention to a statement in point 
made in a report by General Black, who was formerly Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army: 


Considering the various parts of the Intracoastal canal project, it is 
my belief that the opening of other portions of the canal route would 
give greater commercial relief than that obtainable by the Cape Cod 
Canal, and therefore that if the annual inyestment by the United 
States in such work is to be limited, other portions of the project should 
be given priority. 


We have here a canal 25 feet in depth, the most commodious 
canal in the United States. Why then not do something now 
for other sections of the country having a coast line? Why not 
ere them canals or deepen the canals that are already now 

use? 

I yield now to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will pardon me for 
seeming to be insistent about this, but I hold in my hand an 
amendment which has been offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska, which contemplates the purchase of the canal on 
different terms from those included in the pending bill. Speak- 
ing in all kindness, is not the Senator somewhat inconsistent in 
arguing against the acquisition of the canal, when he has for- 
merly presented an amendment seeking to purchase it? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not think that my position in the 
premises is inconsistent, I regard the purchase of the canal 
as a matter of judgment upon the part of Congress. Senators 
may have quite different views with respect thereto, and prop- 
erly so. But as to the price, that is another matter—a matter 
of earning power and computation. Therefore if Congress 
sees fit to take over the canal I may say “Amen,” but certainly 
not if the price constitutes a raid on our Treasury. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for his reply; but 
assuming that we are to take it over, is not the price which 
we are considering now considerably less than it would cost 
to reproduce the canal? Is not that the testimony of the 
engineers? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no question that if we add on all 
of the various items urged by the canal company, it appears 
that the canal has cost more than $11,400,000. However, Price 
& Waterhouse, the accountants called in by the Government, 
reported that the direct cost of the canal was $6,100,500.92. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator does not of course contend 
for a moment that it could be reproduced at this moment at 
any such price? 

Mr. HOWELL. Should I go out to buy a piece of real 
estate, a commercial building, I might take into consideration 
what the building cost, but that would not necessarily deter- 
mine the price 1 would pay therefor. The question would be, 
What is it worth as an income producer plus speculative possi- 
bilities? Whenever we act for the Government we ought to 
act with the same discrimination and with the same regard 
for the interests of all the people as we act for ourselves 
personally. I am sure that if the distinguished Senator from 
New York and myself were engaged in the business of buying 
and operating canals, upon our own account, not for one mo- 
ment would he suggest that we consider the value of properties 
in prospect on the basis of what they cost. The question would 
be, What are they worth commercially as earning enterprises? 
That is the way every business man buys. That is the way 
railroads are bought. It is upon such basis that investors buy 
all stocks. 5 

I may construct a great apartment house and find after I 
have finished it tbat one side is settling. I may haye to go 
down under it with a new foundation just as in the case of 
the Washington Monument at one time. That foundation 
may cost me as much as the original building, but when I come 
to sell, ean I expect that anybody will take into consideration 
my losses on account of uneven settlement? Absolutely not. 
Prospective purchasers would say, “ We do not care what your 
property cost you. We know what it will earn. That is the 
basis upon which we will buy.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator just there for a moment? 

Mr. HOWELL, Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not make any difference, for the 
sake of my argument, how much this property cost originally, 
although I see by the figures in the testimony that the cost was 
about $13,000,000. But is it not a fact, may I ask the Senator, 
that this property in its present form is not available for its 
highest purpose of usefulness, and that before it can be made 
useful it must be enlarged? I can not conceive that we would 
buy this property and leave it as it is. 
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The Senator spoke about an apartment house. There may 
be an apartment house which has become obsolete, or the plumb- 
ing may be defective, where modern facilities are not present as 
they are in the new apartment houses. So before that apart- 
ment house can compete successfully with the new buildings 
which are put up it must be brought up to date; it must be 
improved in order to make it a worthy competitor of the other 
buildings. 

I conceive it to be so in the present case. Here is a property 
which in its present form is not as useful as it should be, and 
unless we contemplate going forward and spending more money 
to widen it and deepen it and make it more useful, it would be 
perhaps a bad investment. But we are not proposing to leave it 
in that condition. 

That is the way I look at it. Iam perfectly clear in my own 
mind, may I say to the Senator, that the country needs that 
canal. Anybody who has gone around Cape Cod knows how 
rough it is and how difficult it is in certain seasons of the 
year. Under certain conditions it is almost impassable, I 
recall, if the Senator will bear with me, that after the Battle 
of Saratoga, after Burgoyne’s defeat and surrender, his soldiers 
were taken to Boston on the promise of our authorities that 
transports might be brought up from New York to take them 
from Boston back to England. It was all winter before those 
boats could get around Cape Cod. 

Now we have here, as the Senator from Massachusetts has 
suggested, the question of the military importance of this canal. 
I am in sympathy with very much the Senator has said, but 
it does seem to me that the matter of what the canal cost in 
the first place is not so vital as the question of how much it 
would cost to-day if we would seek to reproduce it, and how 
useful can the property be made in the national defense and 
for the purposes of the merchant marine. As I view these 
questions, I am perfectly clear in my mind and conscience 
that the wise thing to do is to purchase the canal. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska permit me to ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. What military authority has ever said that 
this canal is necessary for the national defense, or is now 
so saying? 

Mr. COPELAND. *I think I heard General Willis, the dis- 
tinguished military expert from Ohio, suggest it, and there 
have been others who have done the same thing—I think even 
the Senator from Ohio. Of course I defer to him, because of 
his training as a military man and because we all recognize 
that he is a great expert, but I think some of the rest of us 
might, with our lack of knowledge, still see the value of the 
canal from a military standpoint. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator is through with that persiflage, 
I will repeat my question. What military authority is now 
claiming or asking for the passage of this matter as a means 
of extending the national defense, and what naval authority is 
doing likewise? 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator go a little further 
and widen his question and ask what military authority ever 
recommended it? I will begin with George Washington. Does 
the Senator from Ohio recognize him as a military authority? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would hardly recognize him as an authority 
since this question has come up. While this is a very ancient 
question which we have been discussing for many years and 
trying to get through the Congress, I did not know that the 
Cape Cod Canal bill now under discussion was pending during 
the lifetime of President Washington. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska permit me to interrupt? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think a former Commander in Chief of 
our military and naval forces, President Wilson, made the sug- 
gestion, not simply for military purposes, but for military and 
commercial purposes. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I suggest that I would hardly recognize 
President Wilson as an expert upon military affairs? 

Mr. WILLIS. What I am trying to bring out is this point. 
So far as I have been able to find out from the state of the 
record, there is no military authority back of it. The War 
Department is not here and the Navy Department is not here 
asking for the passage of this particular item as a matter of 
national defense. The Navy Department has never asked 
for it as a matter of national defense. Who is it that has been 
urging all the time the passage of this item? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will answer shortly the question of the 
Senator. It is the canal associates and the Eastern Steamship 
Lines (Inc.), of Boston, a corporation that would like to ob- 
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viate the payment of $281,000 a year in tolls. These are the 
chief advocates of the purchase of the canal. 

There have been some decided expressions upon the subject 
of the military advantages of the canal. In a letter to the 
Secretary of War, dated July 31, 1919, General Black, of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army, stated: 


The best information available to the board respecting the naval 
value of the canal is contained in a memorandum accompanying a 
letter of August 19, 1916, from the General Board of the Navy, which 
was approved by the Joint Board of the Army and Nayy when con- 
sidering the improvements required for the operations of the fleet 
of defense, i 


Further: 


The expense of rendering the Cape Cod Canal available to all ships 
or naval vessels not only requires a considerable expenditure for en- 
larging it, but also an additional and continuing expense for mainte- 
nance of such increased size, and an even greater expenditure for the 
defenses that should be given an important military waterway at a 
salient of our coast. Such large additional expenses are not warranted 
by the apparent increased military advantages of having the canal 
available for the passage of ships requiring a depth of over 25 feet at 
mean low water. The board has no doubt of the advantage of a 
sufficient depth and width to permit the passage of battleships. It 
adheres, however, to its previous expressions to the effect that the 
military necessity is not sufficiently great to warrant the department 
in urging the expenditure of public funds to that end. 


This is a statement from the Joint Board of the Army and 
Navy. General Black's letter continues as follows (this por- 
tion I have already quoted) : 


Considering the various parts of the intercoastal canal project, it 
is my belief that the opening of other portions of the canal route 
would give greater commercial relief than that obtainable by the 
Cape Cod Canal and, therefore, that if the annual investment of the 
United States in such work is to be limited, other portions of the 
project should be given priority. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 

tor yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Nebraska 
was asked by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wittis] with refer- 
ence to who is asking for the purchase of this canal by the 
Government. The Senator from Nebraska very properly named 
the interested parties who are concerned in the purchase, He 
forgot, however, to state that the present President of the 
United States on two occasions thought the purchase of this 
canal was of such importance that he embodied a recommenda- 
tion to that effect in two separate messages, the first on De- 
cember 3, 1924, wherein he used this language: 


There are pending before the Congress bills for further develop- 
ment of the Mississippi basin, for the taking over of the Cape Cod 
Canal in accordance with a moral obligation which seems to have 
been incurred during the war— 


Again, in his annual message in 1925, on page 17, he uses 
this language: 


The Government made an agreement during the war to take over 
the Cape Cod Canal, under which the owners made valuable conces- 
sions. This pledged faith of the Government ought to be redeemed. 


So on two separate occasions the President referred to this 
as a “moral obligation” and has asked the Congress to pur- 
chase the canal. Previously to that, as has already been stated 
here, President Harding and President Wilson made similar 
requests, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will say for the informa- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts that I 
have already discussed the question of moral obligation.” I 
have already pointed out that the President of the United 
States has recommended this purchase on moral grounds, and 
I have also stated that, in my opinion, he must have a miscon- 
ception of the facts, because if any one will read the record he 
will clearly understand that the canal associates and the East- 
ern Steamship Lines (Inc.) have been constantly working for 
this project for personal and selfish ends. They are responsible 
for nearly every step that has been taken, according to Secre- 
tary Baker, and there is nothing in the act of Congress author- 
izing the three Secretaries to conduct negotiations respecting 
this canal that in any way morally binds the United States. 

The only moral feature in this case seems to be the seeming 
moral certainty of the canal associates and others that their 
proposed raid on the Treasury is at last to be successful. 

Mr. President, I now propose to address myself in more detail 
to the interest in this proposed purchase of the Eastern Steam- 
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ship Lines (Inc.), of Boston, Mass. I have already called the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that between 65 and 70 per 
cent of the tolls collected by the Cape Cod Canal Co. come 
from this one corporation. It is a corporation whose capital 
stock, according to its 1925 statement of assets and liabilities, 
is carried at a little less than $5,000,000. As I have stated, 
this company is paying $281,000 a year as tolls for the use 
of this canal. That amount capitalized on a basis of 6 per 
cent is nearly equal to the total stock of the corporation; 
in other words, if this bill is passed and this canal is made a 
free canal, as proposed, this company can issue a stock divi- 
dend of 100 per cent as its share of the profits of the Cape Cod 
Canal purchase and pay 6 per cent dividends thereon at the 
expense of the American people. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrycHam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wonder if the Senator will yield to me while 
I submit a question to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have conferred with the Senator from Ne- 
braska and he is not desirous of completing his remarks this 
evening. I am wondering if the Senator from Kansas would 
be willing to move to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, if he intends to have an executive session. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wanted to have an executive session, but, 
if the Senator from Nebraska can not complete his remarks 
to-night, I am perfectly willing to move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. WILLIS. I suggest that that be done, and that the 
Senator may proceed on Monday. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is agreeable to me, if it be understood 
that I will then have the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator from Nebraska has 
been on his feet since quite early in the afternoon, but why 
can we not have a night session in order to get through with 


this bill? There are some of us who wish to talk on some. 


other questions before the adjournment for the holidays. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing, if the Senator from 
Nebraska wants to give up the floor and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi desires to address the Senate that he may do so, but 
I am informed that it is impossible to get a vote this after- 
noon. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is too late for me to address the Senate 
to-night, but I do want to speak at some time before the ad- 
journment for the holidays. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thought by taking a recess we would save 
two hours for debate on Monday. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we not vote on this matter to-night? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, there is no chance of doing 
that. I promised Senators who are absent that it would not be 
brought to a vote this afternoon. There are several Senators 
who desire to speak briefly, and it would not be at all fair to 
them to vote on the question to-night. I can not agree to that, 
and I hope the Senator will not press the request. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio has expressed the sentiment of this side of the 
Chamber. Many Senators have gone away for the day with 
the understanding that a vote would not be taken this after- 
noon. 

PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARY ELECTION EXPENDITURES 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to offer a resolution 
which I ask may be read, and I shall then ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 302), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Reed inyestigation committee be, and is hereby, 
requested to file with the Senate a partial report on the Pennsylvania 
primary-election expenditures of Senator PEPPER, the amount spent 
and sources from which it came, how expended, and so forth. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] is not present. I ask that the resolution may go 
over under the rule. S 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over 
under the rule, 
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Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, we have heard a great deal 
of talk about primary elections, and I have been criticized 
considerably about the position which I have taken with ref- 
erence to them. I understand there is a gentleman who is 
going to knock at the door of the Senate for admission—and 
that some persons wish to keep him out—who, possibly, has not 
spent as much money as some persons who are on the inside. 
I do not see the difference in letting a man in who has spent 
a whole lot of money and keeping in a man who is already in 
who probably has spent more money. The resolution which I 
have just offered is one along this line. I haye some matters 
under consideration that may call for the introduction of 
other resolutions. I should like to see the matter debated 
fully and freely, so that if there is to be criticism it may be 
applied in an intelligent manner and in the right manner, 
not only from one side of the Chamber but from both sides of 
the Chamber. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, December 20, 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, December 18, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: : 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid, 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy 
holy spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee and worthily 
magnify Thy holy name. Establish Thou the work of our 
hands, the work of our hands establish Thou it. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
BRANCH BANKING 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes with the intention of asking 
the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
answer some questions with reference to the status of the 
so-called McFadden bill; but I have since learned that the 
chairman of the committee is unayoidably absent from the 
House and, of course, I do not want to proceed in his absence, 
I therefore withdraw my request to be heard. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: : 

H. R. 13504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River 
Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to construct a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” 
approved May 13, 1926. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments House joint resolution of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

H. J. Res. 100. House joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the Secretary of War to expend not to exceed 
$125,000 for the protection of Government property adjacent to 
Lowell Greek, Alaska.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. S. Taylor, 
and Frank Hickey; 

S. 1487. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to class 
as secret certain apparatus pertaining to the Signal Corps, Air 
Service, and Chemical Warfare Service, and empower him to 
authorize purchases thereof and award contracts therefor 
without notice or advertisement; 

S. 3657. An act to incorporate the Federal reserve pension 
fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes; 

S. 4741. An act providing for the promotion of Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor; and 
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8. 4742. An act providing for the promotion of Floyd Bennett, 
aviation pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him a con- 
gressional medal of honor. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION APPROVED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill and joint resolution of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 13504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River 
Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to construct a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” 
approved May 13, 1926; and 

H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution authorizing payment of sala- 
ries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1926, on the 2 day of this month. 


PANAMA CANAL AOT 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the Panama Canal act and 
other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a 
conference report on the bill H. R. 12316, and asks unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 
12316, a bill to amend the Panama Canal act and other laws 
applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
18, 14, 15, 16, and 17, and agree to the same. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


WALTER E. EDGE, 

T. J. WALSH, 

FRANK L. GREENE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the Panama 
Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for 
other purposes, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The bill H. R. 12316 is an omnibus bill containing 23 sections 
which provide some new laws for the Panama Canal Zone and 
various amendments to the Panama Canal act and other laws 
in force on the Canal Zone. These various provisions of the 
bill have been recommended for enactment by the Governor of 
the Canal Zone and the Secretary of War from time to time 
and were all grouped together in the pending bill for con- 
venience of action and consideration by the Congress. Amend- 
ment No. 1 made by the Senate, which was the only material 
amendment to the bill, struck out section 7 thereof relating to 
retired pay of employees of the Panama Canal, which was as 
follows: 

“Seo. 7. Section 4 of the Panama Canal act, as amended, 
shall not be construed as requiring the deduction of the retired 
pay or allowances of any retired warrant officer or enlisted 
man of the Army, Nayy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or the 
training pay, retainer pay, or allowances of any warrant officer 
or enlisted man of the reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, from the amount of the salary or com- 
pensation provided by or fixed under the terms of the Panama 
Canal act, as amended.” 

Senate amendments Nos. 2 to 17, inclusive, consist merely in 
renumbering all succeeding sections of the bill. 

The following explanation of section 7 of the bill stricken 
out by Senate amendment No. 1 is offered for the information 
of the House: 

Section 2 of the legisdutive, executive, and judicial appropria- 
tion act approved July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. L. 205), contains the 
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following provision: “ No person who holds an office, the salary 
or annual compensation attached to which amounts to the sum 
of $2,500, shall be appointed to or hold any other office to which 
compensation is attached, unless heretofore or hereafter espe- 
cially authorized thereto by law; but this shall not apply to 
retired officers of the Army or Navy whenever they may be 
elected to public office or whenever the President shall appoint 
them to office by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

After the completion of the Panama Canal it was long a prac- 
tice of the canal authorities to employ retired warrant officers 
and enlisted men of the Army and Navy and to pay them the 
compensation of their respective positions under the Panama 
Canal without deduction of their retired pay and without refer- 
ence either to the amount of either the compensation or the 
retired pay. It was understood by the canal authorities that 
the above provision of the act of July 31, 1894, to the effect that 
no person holding an office with annual salary or compensation 
amounting to $2,500 shall be appointed to or hold any other 
office to which compensation is attached, unless specifically 
authorized by law, did not apply to the receipt of retired pay 
by warrant officers or enlisted men concurrently with the 
receipt of the compensation of their civilian positions under 
the canal government. They did not construe the retired pay 
of enlisted men of the Army and Navy as constituting an “ office 
with compensation attached” within the meaning of that act. 
They did not construe the retired pay of enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy as compensation for services but as a gratuity 
authorized by law on account of long service theretofore ren- 
dered before their retirement. 

The organic act for the government of the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone, after its completion, was approved August 24, 
1912. Section 4 thereof provides for the appointment by the 
President or by his authority of various officials and employees 
for the operation of the canal and the government of the 
Canal Zone and also contains the following proyision: “If 
any of the persons appointed or employed as aforesaid shall be 
persons in the military or naval service of the United States, 
the amount of the official salary paid to any such person shall 
be deducted from the amount of salary or compensation pro- 
vided by or which shall be fixed under the terms of this act.” 

The canal authorities, in employing men for civilian positions 
in the Canal Zone, construed that provision of the act of 1912 
as applying only and strictly to persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States, and did not construe it as 
applying to warrant officers and enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy who had retired from active service. They did not under- 
stand that retired warrant officers and enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy should be classed as persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States within the meaning of the 
act of 1912. Therefore, they employed these few enlisted men 
of the Army and Navy and paid them the regular compensation 
for their labors without deducting their compensation pay. 

Later some doubt was raised about the status of these em- 
ployees and particularly as to the application of the Panama 
Canal act of August 24, 1912, and the question as to whether 
retired enlisted men of the Army and Navy employed by the 
Panama Canal should have deducted from their compensation 
the amount of their retired pay, was submitted to the then 
Comptroller of the Treasury for decision. 

The comptroller held that retired pay of such enlisted men 
of the Army and Navy was not official salary of men in the 
military or nayal service of the United States within the 
meaning of the Panama Canal act requiring the deduction of 
such retired pay from the salary or compensation received “by 
them from the Panama Canal. (Vol. 26, Comptroller General 
Opinions, p. 209.) 

Under this decision of the Comptroller General the canal 
authorities assumed that they had good and sufficient authority 
for the employment and payment of retired enlisted men by 
the Panama Canal without deduction of their retired pay from 
the compensation to which they were entitled as employees of 
the canal. 

At a subsequent date the Comptroller General rendered 
another decision and held that retired enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy do hold an “office with compensation at- 
tached” within the meaning of section 2 of the old act of July 
31, 1894, and that such retired enlisted men are prohibited 
from holding any other office under the Government if either 
their retired pay or the salary or compensation of the office 
to which they are appointed amounts to $2,500 per annum. 
(1 Comp. Gen. 571, 700.) This later decision completely un- 
settled the status of those retired enlisted men who were then 
employed by the Panama Canal and raised anew the whole 
question, first, as to whether they may be employed at all and 
paid by the Panama Canal, and second, upon what terms and 
conditions they could be so employed. 
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To remedy this condition Congress passed a special act, 
approved May 31, 1924, to amend the act of August 24, 1894 
(43 U. S. Stat. L. p. 245, Public Act 161, 68th Cong., Ist sess.), 
that provides as follows: 

“That section 2 of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: 
‘Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, retired for any cause, and retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, who have been 
retired for injuries or incapacities incurred in line of duty, 
shall not, within the meaning of this section, be construed to 
hold or to have held an office during such retirement.’ ” 

In order to obtain an authoritative ruling from the Comp- 
troller General, after the enactment of the above statute, to 
settle the status of these retired enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy who were employed on the Canal Zone, the question was 
again submitted to the present Comptroller General and he 
decided that retired enlisted men of the Army and Navy are 
persons in the military or naval service of the Government 
within the meaning of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 
1912, notwithstanding the act of 1924, which, as above stated, 
provided that such persons should not be construed to have or 
to have held an office within the meaning of that act, and that 
their employment at compensation in excess of $2,500 per year, 
while not prohibited by the act of July 31, 1894, yet that their 
compensation from the Panama Canal is subject to a deduc- 
tion of their retired pay as provided by the act of 1912. 
(3 Comp. Gen. 164.) So that under this last decision of 
the Comptroller General the canal authorities are authorized 
to employ and pay retired enlisted men regardless. of the 
amount of either the canal salary or the retired pay received 
by them, but the latter must be deducted from their salaries 
as canal employees in all cases. 

The Panama Canal formerly had in its employ quite a num- 
ber of these retired enlisted men of the Army and Navy. 
Their experience in the Army and Navy made their services 
very desirable on the Isthmus. They had become expert and 
very efficient by reason of their long experience, and were 
men who in private employment would command much larger 
compensation than they could be paid under the schedules ap- 
proved by the Panama Canal government. But they were will- 
ing to remain on the Isthmus and work for the canal at the 
lower compensation paid there because of the retired pay they 
were receiving. It seems that since the ruling of the Comp- 
troller General, as above indicated, many of these valuable and 
efficient employees of the canal have resigned and have come 
back to the States, where their services would command higher 
compensation, either in private employment or in other branches 
of the Government, and where their retired pay would not have 
to be deducted from their compensation. So that there now 
remains in the employment of the Panama Canal but six of 
of these retired men, although it may be desirable to employ 
others in the future. 

As an illustration we might mention one of them, Phillip 
Coffenberg, who is employed as an inspector at $183.83 a month, 
or $2,200 a year. He is drawing retired pay as an enlisted 
man of the United States Army amounting to $94.50 a month. 
At present the amount of his retired pay must be deducted 
from his monthly salary of $183.33, although he is performing 
services for the canal for which any other person, even though 
less efficient, would have to be paid the regular compensation 
of $183.33 a month. The other five employees are similarly 
situated. 

The canal authorities have found that they can profitably 
employ efficient and experienced retired warrant officers and 
enlisted men of the Army and Navy and officers of the Reserve 
Corps at a great advantage if they are not required to deduct 
from their compensation the amount of their retired pay or 
their training pay. But by reason of the construction placed 
upon section 4 of the Panama Canal act of 1912, they. are not 
permitted to do so, and it seems the canal government is the 
only department of the Government, therefore, under existing 
law which is not permitted to employ such persons without de- 
ducting their retired pay or their training pay. The Governor 
of the Canal Zone and the Secretary of War have requested 
and earnestly recommended that this legislation be passed, so 
as to remove the discrimination against the canal government 
and permit them to employ such persons as other departments 
of the Government can do without deducting their retired pay. 

The managers on the part of the House and the Senate seem 
to be in agreement that legislation ought to be enacted which 
will remove the discrimination now existing against the Panama 
Canal in reference to the employment of retired enlisted men 
from the Army and Navy, so that such men may be employed 
on the Canal Zone as elsewhere in the Government seryice 
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without having their retired pay deducted from the compensa- 
tion they would otherwise receive. But in view of the fact 
that there is some difference of opinion over the wisdom of the 
policy involved, it was believed the wisest policy to enact such 
legislation by a separate bill for that purpose. Therefore the 
managers on the part of the House have receded from its dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment striking that provision 
from the bill and have agreed to the same. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKEOWN. 
a question? 

Mr. DENISON. Les. 

Mr. McKEOWN. One of the matters in disagreement, or one 
of the proposed amendments, was a matter touching the pay 
of retired Army and Navy officers. Will the gentleman tell the 
House what was finally agreed to about that? 

Mr. DENISON. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, the Senate made one amendment to the bill. 
It struck out section 7. That is the first amendment. All the 
other amendments consist merely in changing the numbering 
of the sections of the bill, so there was only one material 
amendment. This provision permitted the canal government to 
employ retired enlisted men of the Army and the Navy without 
deducting their retired pay from their compensation. The 
Senate struck that out, and the conferees on the part of the 
House, in conference, agreed for it to go out in order to expe- 
dite the passage of the bill in the Senate. There is some oppo- 
sition to that policy in the Senate, and it was thought best to 
bring up that question by a separate act rather than to delay 
the passage of this bill, which contains a number of other very 
important legislative provisions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does that refer to the electricians down 
at Panama? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. They are retired Navy or Army men? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And they were receiving compensation 
and also a pension? 

. Mr. DENISON. Compensation and also their retired pay. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now they can not receive both, can they? 
Mr. DENISON. Under a ruling of the Comptroller Gen- 

eral, no. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I could not hear all the conference report 
when it was read. Is this the bill pertaining to the judicial 
code of Panama, which the gentleman introduced and got 
through one evening last June without debate? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I remember that bill, and, as I under- 
stand it, this is the same bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Sige RAMSEYER. Were there any changes made in the other 

y? 

Mr. DENISON. The Senate amended it by striking out one 
provision, section 7. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Just in a general way, what is that? 

Mr. DENISON. This is an omnibus bill, and contains a 
number of legislative enactments that are not in themselves 
related. Section 7 is a provision which has been recommended 
by the governor and the Secretary of War for some time. It 
authorized the canal government to employ retired enlisted 
men of the Army and the Navy in civilian positions on the 
Canal Zone without deducting their retired pay from their 
official salaries. I may say in this connection that the canal 
government is the only department of the Government in 
which that can not now be done under the law; but under a 
ruling of the Comptroller General they can not do it down 
there. This provision was intended to remove that discrimina- 
tion, but we found some opposition to it in the other body, and 
it was thought, in conference, we had better let that remain 
out of the bill rather than to delay its final passage. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The rest of the bill then, if I understand 
oo eens correctly, is just as it was when it passed the 

ouse 

Mr. DENISON. Exactly as it passed the House, with this 
section eliminated. On behalf of the few worthy retired en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy who are now employed 
by the canal government and are rendering splendid service, 


Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
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we regret that section 7 has to go out of the bill. But it is 
my purpose to introduce soon a new bill dealing with that 
question alone that will authorize the employment of such 
men at the canal without deducting their retired pay; and I 
am sure when the reasons for it are fully understood Congress 
will approve the measure. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills were taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to their committees as indicated below: 

S. 3657. An act to incorporate the Federal reserve pension 
fund. to define its functions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1487. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to class 
as secret certain apparatus pertaining to the Signal Corps, 
Air Service, and Chemical Warfare Service, and empower him 
to authorize purchases thereof and award contracts therefor 
without notice or advertisement; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 70. An act for the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. S. Taylor, 
and Frank Hickey; to the Committee on Claims. 

U. S. S. WOLVERINE” 

The SPEAKER. Senate bill S. 4470, authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to turn over the gunboat 
U. S. S. Wolverine to the municipality of Erie, Pa., is on the 
Speaker's table. A similar bill has passed both the House and 
the Senate. Without objection, the bill S. 4470 will be indef- 
initely postponed. 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolution: 

H. R. 12853. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Navy to turn over the gunboat Wolverine to the munici- 
pality of Erie, Pa.; 

H. R. 13504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River 
Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,“ approved 
May 13. 1926; and 

H. J. Res. 305. A joint resolution authorizing payment of sal- 
aries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1926, on the 20th day of that month. 

ALIEN PROPERTY 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
15009, the alien property bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into Committee of the 
bat House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mares in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement of certain claims 
of American nationals against Germany and of German nationals 
against the United States, for the ultimate return of all property of 
German nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the 
equitable apportionment among all claimants of certain available 
funds. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
EXCESSIVE ATTORNEYS’ FEES PROHIBITED 


Sec. 7. (a) The arbiter and the commissioner of the Mixed Claims 
Commission appointed by the United States, respectively, are author- 
ized to fix reasonable fees for services in connection with the proceed- 
ings before the arbiter and the Mixed Claims Commission and the 
application for payment, and the payment, of any amount under section 
3 or 4. 

(b) Any person accepting any consideration (whether or not under 
a contract or agreement entered into prior to the enactment of this 
net) the aggregate value of which is in excess of the amount so fixed, 
for services in connection with the proceedings before the arbiter or 
Mixed Claims Commission, or with the application for payment or the 
payment of any amount under section 3 or 4, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine equal to four times the aggregate value 
of the consideration accepted by such person therefor. 

(e) Section 20 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after the word“ attorney ” wherever it appears 
in such section the words “at law or In fact.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There has been some discussion in connection with 
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this bill in the matter of the treatment of debts, bank deposits, 
and bonds by the Mixed Claims Commission, I have the rules 
applicable to these matters, which were adopted by the Mixed 
Claims Commission as stated in the excerpt from the minutes 
of a meeting of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, held May 7, 1925. These rules will help Members 
in answering correspondents and will furnish information 
which I think will be for the benefit of the Members. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting those rules, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RAMSETER. Let me ask the gentleman, does the 
matter which he is going to insert in the Recorp include the 
law applicable to persons in this country who have claims 
against the German nationals, who, in turn, have property in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This matter does not include any law; 
it contains the rules laid down by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission in the treatment of claims coming before it of the 
character I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to by Mr. CHINDBLOM. is as follows: 


[Excerpt from the minutes of a meeting of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Germany, held May 7, 1925] 


RULES APPLICABLE TO DEBTS, BANK DEPOSITS, BONDS, ETC, 


The umpire joined with the two national commissioners in announc- 
ing the following order of the commission: 

By the commission: 

Whereas the commission is now called upon to deal with claims 
involving debts, bank deposits, and/or bonds falling under Part X 
of the treaty of Versailles as carried into the treaty of Berlin; and 

Whereas the commission did, on March 25, 1925, enter an order in 
relation to certain of such claims; 

Now, therefore, after fully hearing the American and the German 
agents, it is— 

Ordered, That in determining the financial obligations of Germany 
arising under the treaty of Berlin with respect to all such claims the 
following rules shall govern : 

1. In order to establish liability on a claim based on a debt or 
bank balance, owing in marks from a German national or from the 
German Government, at the rate of 16 cents to the mark the claim 
must haye been impressed with American nationality continuously from 
April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921. If, however, the claim became im- 
pressed with American nationality by the naturalization of the claim- 
ant or otherwise through operation of law after April 6, 1917, 
but before July 2, 1921, and remained to that date impressed with 
American nationality, the American national will be entitled to recover 
his mark debt or mark bank balance at the rate of exchange existing 
at the time the claim became thus impressed with American nation- 
ality, not exceeding, however, 16 cents to the mark. 

2. In all cases covered by paragraph 1 above, the residence of the 
American creditor as claimant must be established in the territory 
of the United States, and the residence of the German debtor in Ger- 
man territory as it existed on July 2, 1921, at some time between 
April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, beth inclusive, and also in so far 
as concerns debts at some time after the debt became due. 

3. No pecuniary obligation of the German Government for debts or 
bank balances as such attachea to debts or bank balances that by 
direct action of the parties have been actually satisfied. In all cases, 
however, in which Germany is not obligated for the debt or bank 
balance as such, the claimant will be entitled to an award for such 
damages as he may establish he sustained as the direct result of the 
application of an exceptional war measure to a debt or bank balance, 

4, In all cases of obligations satisfied by payment to the Treubaender, 
the claim must have been impressed with American nationality at the 
time of such payment, but it will not be necessary to establish that the 
claimant had a residence in the United States. If, however, the claim 
became impressed with American nationality by the naturalization of 
the claimant, or otherwise through operation of law, after the date 
of payment to the Treuhaender, but before July 2, 1921, and was 
continuously to that date impressed with American nationality, the 
American national will be entitled to recover the amount involved at 
the rate of exchange as provided for in the last sentence of para- 
graph 1. 

5. In all cases of payment directly to the Treuhaender in satisfac- 
tion of obligations for money due by way of dividends, interest, or 
other periodical payments, interest thereon shall be allowed from 
December 11, 1921, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum until paid. 

6. German public bonds, including treasury notes, wbich became pay- 
able on or before July 2, 1921, to American nationals wheresoever 
residing, and which bonds or notes were impressed with American 
nationality as provided in paragraph 1 hereof, will be treated in the 
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same way as debts are treated which are covered by the order of the | a question. What protection is given to German nationals from 


commission of March 25, 1925, provided that the bonds or notes are 
produced and filed with the commission. Appropriate provision may, 
however, be made for cases in which it is established by competent 
evidence that the bond or note is lost or destroyed. 

7. Interest on German public bonds, including treasury notes, which 
became due and payable, on or before July 2, 1921, to American 
nationals wheresoever residing, and which bonds or notes were im- 
pressed with American nationality, as provided in paragraph 1 hereof, 
will be treated in the same way as debts are treated which are cov- 
ered by the order of the commission of March 25, 1925, provided that 
the coupons, if any, are produced and filed with the commission. Ap- 
propriate provision may, however, be made for cases in which it is 
established by competent evidence that such coupons have been lost or 
destroyed. The fact that coupons have not been presented to the 
debtor will not constitute a defense. 

8. In all claims for debts or bank balances payable in other than 
Germany currency, the rules with respect to the nationality of the 
claims and the residence of the parties as set forth in paragraphs 1 
and 2 hereof shall apply. In all claims based on German public 
bonds, including treasury notes, and/or on interest on such bonds or 
notes the rules with respect to the nationality of such claims as set 
forth in paragraph 1 hereof shall apply. 

9. In all debt or bank balance cases involving other than German or 
United States currency the rate of exchange shall be the average 
cable-transfer rate prevailing in the United States during the month 
immediately preceding April 6, 1917. If, however, the claim became 
impressed with American nationality by the naturalization of the 
claimant or otherwise through operation of law after April 6, 1917, 
but before July 2, 1921, and remained to that date impressed with 
American nationality, the American national will be entitled to recover 
such debt or bank balance at the rate of exchange existing at the 
time the claim became thus impressed with American nationality. 

10. Bonds as such are not to be regarded as cash assets within the 
meaning of the treaty, as the terms of the treaty do not warrant a 
claim for valorization of bonds as such, 

11. The American owners of bonds of any kind are entitled to com- 
pensation in respect of damage inflicted upon such bonds in German 
territory as it existed on August 1, 1914, by the application either of 
the exceptional war measures or measures of transfer mentioned in 
paragraphs 1 and 3 of the annex to Section IV of Part X of the 
Versailles treaty as incorporated in the treaty of Berlin. 

12. All American-owned bonds located in German territory on No- 
vember 10, 1917, will be considered as subjected to an exceptional war 
measure by the issuance of the decree of that date. 

18. Although all exceptional war measures of Germany then in 
force were repealed by law on January 11, 1920, a claimant neverthe- 
less will be entitled to establish by evidence that his property, rights, 
and interests were subject to measures in the nature of exceptional 
war measures in German territory, as defined in paragraph 11 hereof, 
before November 10, 1917, or after January 11, 1920, and in the event 
that he established such fact Germany will be responsible for any 
damage that the evidence shows he sustained by the application of 
such measures, 

14, The fact that an exceptional war measure was applied to Ameri- 
can-owned bonds is in itself not sufficient to justify a claim for com- 
pensation on account of depreciation in value, but the claimant will be 
required to establish by evidence that the. damage sustained was the 
proximate result thereof. 

15. Whether an exceptional war measure was the proximate cause of 
the damage will depend on the facts in each particular case. In con- 
sidering these facts the following principles will be observed: 

(a) If the claimant took appropriate steps either to sell or exchange 
the bonds in Germany and was prevented from accomplishing this by 
an exceptional war measure, then the exceptional war measure will be 
regarded as the proximate cause of the damage sustained, on account 
of the depreciation in the value of such bonds, 

(b) The exceptional war measure will be established as the proxi- 
mate cause of the damage sustained on account of the depreciation in 
the value of such bonds that may be proven by the evidence in any 
particular case, If it appears that from all the facts and circumstances 
in such case the reasonable inference to be drawn therefrom is that the 
claimant would have withdrawn his bonds from Germany for the pur- 
Pose of sale or exchange, had he not been prevented from doing so by 
such exceptional war measures, 

(c) It the owner of the bonds was bound by contract or by the terms 
of the bond obligation to leave the bonds in Germany during the period 
of the war, the claimant must himself bear the consequence of the 
depreciation accruing during the period he was thus bound. 

(d) If it appears from the circumstances and the evidence that the 
person having possession of the bonds in Germany was obligated to 
transmit them to the claimant without demand and did not fulfill this 
obligation on account of the war legislation, the principles laid down 
in Administrative Decison No. IV, relating to estates, will be followed. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 


assignment of their claims made to persons in this country 
under a misapprehension of the law, or a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of the facts? I understand that there have been peo- 
ple collecting these claims by assignment and that German 
nationals have parted with their rights by assignment for 
paltry sums. What protection is given to the people under 
those circumstances? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That situation was not called to the 
attention of the committee, and I have grave doubts whether 
there would be any way of protecting these people. However, 
assignments in general are not recognized. If the gentleman 
will look on page 11, line 12, he will find a provision that as- 
signments are not recognized except in special cases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That they “shall be made only to the 
person on behalf of whom the award was made.” I am not 
talking about that, I am referring to the owners of property 
Seized by the Alien Property Custodian and held by him. 
Under the bill they are entitled to a return of that property. 
I understand there are peddlers or persons going around obtain- 
ing assignments from these people under misrepresentation of 
a facts as to their rights. Are we doing anything to protect 

em? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The present law covers that matter. 
The trading with the enemy act has been expressly construed 
not to permit any assignments of property. Property can only 
be turned over to the original owners. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We are passing this bill with the un- 
derstanding that the trading with the enemy act will apply in 
liquidation of this property. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Except where amended by this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We do not disturb the provisions of the 
trading with the enemy act except as this bill amends it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We do not. I ought to say that there 
is a special provision in here that covers the particular ques- 
tion. On page 32 that provision will be found and will be 
explained when we reach it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS BY ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Sec. 8. The trading with the enemy act, as amended, is amended by 
adding thereto the following new section: 

“Sec. 25. (a) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and di- 
rected to invest, from time to time, in one or more participating cer- 
tificates issued by the Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, the amounts the return of which is 
temporarily postponed, in accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(m) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended. 

“(b) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and directed to 
invest, in one or more participating certificates issued by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, out of the unallocated interest fund, as defined in see- 
tion 29— 

“(1) The sum of $25,000,000. If, after the allocation under section 
26 has been made, the amount of the unallocated interest fund allo- 
cated to the trusts described in subsection (e) of such section is found 
to be in excess of $25,000,000, such excess shall be invested by the Alien 
Property Custodian in accordance with the provisions of this subsec- 
tion. If the amount so allocated is found to be less than $25,000,000, 
any participating certificate or certificates that have been issued shall 
be corrected accordingly ; and 

“(2) The balance of such unallocated interest fund remaining after 
the investment provided for in paragraph (1), the payment of allo- 
cated earnings in accordance with the provisions of subsection (b) of 
section 26, and the deposits in the Treasury under subsection (d) of 
section 26, have been made. 

“(c) If the amount of such unallocated interest fund remaining 
after the investment required by paragraph (1) of subsection (b) of 
this section has been made is insufficient to pay the allocated earnings 
and make the deposits referred to in paragraph (2) of subsection (d) 
of this section, then the amount necessary to make up the deficiency 
shall be paid out of the funds in the special deposit account created by 
section 5 of the settlement of war claims act of 1927, prior to any 
other payment therefrom other than the payments under paragraph 
(1) of subsection (e) of such section. 

“(d) The Alien Property Custodian Is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the Secretary of the Treasury, for deposit in such special 
deposit account, all money and the proceeds of all property, including 
all income, dividends, interest, annuities, and earnings accumulated in 
respect thereof (1) owned by the German Government or any member 
of the former ruling family, or (2) no claim to which is filed with the 
Alien Property Custodian prior to the expiration of two years from 
the date of the enactment of the settlement of war claims act of 
1927, or (3) if any such claim is filed within such period, then if the 
ownership thereof under any such claim is not established the 
amounts so transferred under this subdivision shall be credited upon 
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the final payment due the United States from the German Government 
on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission. 

„de) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
issue to the Alien Property Custodian, upon such terms and conditions 
and under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe, one or more participating certificates, bearing interest payable 
annually (as nearly as may be) at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
as evidence of the investment by the Alien Property Custodian under 
subsection (a) and one or more noninterest bearing participating cer- 
tificates as evidence of the investment by the Alien Property Custodian 
under subsection (b). All such certificates shall evidence a partici- 
pating interest, in accordance with, and subject to the priorities of, the 
provisions of section 5 of the settlement of war claims act of 1927, in 
the funds in the special deposit account created by such section, except 
that— 

“(1) The United States shall assume no liability, directly or in- 
directly, for the payment of any such certificates, or of the interest 
thereon; except out of funds in such special deposit account available 
therefor, and all such certificates shall so state on thelr face; and 

“(2) Such certificates shall not be transferable, except that the 
Alien Property Custodian may transfer any such participating certifi- 
cate evidencing the interest of a substantial number of the owners 
of the money invested to a trustee duly appointed by such owners.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Perhaps this provision needs a little explana- 
tion because read by itself it might not be easily understood. 
The substance of this section, however, is that the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is authorized to invest the amount which is 
temporarily withheld from the German claimants of the prop- 
erty within his hands or from German owners of the ships, 
radio stations, and patents taken over by the Government. 
Gentlemen will remember that the Alien Property Custodian is 
authorized under the terms of the bill to retain 20 per cent of 
the property which is in his hands by reason of the seizure. 
Also, that 50 per cent of the amount which is appropriated 
for the ships, the radio station, and patents is to be withheld. 
Out of that is created a fund which is to be used for the 
payment of the American awards in part. Alien Property 
Custodian is authorized to invest the amount so retained in 
“participating certificates,” so called because they participate 
in the fund created by reparation payments. The inyestment 
in these certificates merely changes the form of the property 
in his hands. He still retains it, but in a different form of 
investment. I offer this simply by way of explanation of the 
provisions of this section. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. When the Alien Property Custodian retains 
only 20 per cent of the amount he now holds, will it enable 
us to reduce in any way the force of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office, or will that expense go on just the same with 
a smaller amount, as when the entire amount is in his pos- 
session? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The bill provides for turning back 
all of the property that is in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian, but until the provisions of the bill are worked out, 
I suppose there will have to be a certain amount of force 
down there at his office. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That will gradually be decreased. 

Mr. TILSON. It is believed by the committee that this 
force will gradually decrease until it finally disappears at the 
end of the 6-year period? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. We can attend to that by gradually de- 
creasing the appropriations each year. 

Mr. TILSON. We can not do that unless the work can be 
done by a smaller appropriation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And until we do, they will never reduce. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. A constituent of mine has a relative who has 
become an alien as a result of marriage. The Alien Property 
Custodian holds a contingent interest, not yet vested, in one 
sense of the word, in certain grandchildren. Is it going to be 
possible to split that into 80 and 20 per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman means will 20 per 
cent of the money that is coming to them be withheld? Is that 
the question? 

Mr. LUCE. There are certain securities which are held in 
trust for an alien and which are in the custody of the Alien 
Property Custodian. In the event of the death of the cestui 
que trust the children inherit. That is, in a way, a contingent 
interest. Must that be tied up until determination of this 
whole affair? 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think not, although that kind of a 
situation has not been suggested to me. I do not know whether 
it zas been considered by any other member of the committee 
or not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. May I suggest that it would 
take the same course as any other property, and if the law is 
passed and there happens to be this death, the interest would 
vest in the heirs, and they would get 80 per cent and the 20 
per cent would be withheld, if the amount were large enough. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is, however, no provision with 
reference to the payment of small German claims, such as we 
have with reference to American claims. We did not do that, 
for the reason that $10,000 has already been paid upon the 
German claims, as far as they can be ascertained. 

Mr, LUCE. This is not one of the smaller claims; it is a 
large amount. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I do not see much use of retaining the 20 per cent in view 
of our declaration as to policy contained in section 2. The 
20 per cent, as I recall, of the amount after certain other de- 
ductions will amount to about $40,000,000. If we are going 
to pay all of these claims or return all of the property in kind 
that we have in our possession, as we declare we are going to 
do in section 2, it seems to me that it would be better for our 
Government to return all of this property and pay it back at 
once, and relieve ourselves of any further expense with refer- 
ence to the supervision of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, that will necessitate a bond issue; it will be far easier 
to collect the money due on these claims from Germany if we do 
not issue bonds to pay the American claimants than it would 
be under such circumstances, 5 

Mr. HASTINGS, Yes; and if the gentleman will permit, 
it would have been far easier for us to keep the whole of it 
and not return 80 per cent of it; but inasmuch as we are 
returning 80 per cent—and we have but approximately $40,- 
000,000, an insufficient amount to pay more than 25 per cent 
of these claims—we might get rid of any further expense of 
this Alien Property Custodian by turning all of the property 
back at once. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman puts himself in the 
situation of those who object to some particular individual 
feature of the bill, which is an essential part of it, but he 
does not offer anything constructive in the place of it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman justify himself when 
he knows that 20 per cent is not going to be enough to pay all 
of the claims that are allowed to our nationals? How can the 
gentleman justify himself in retaining 20 per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Twenty per cent is something like 
$40,000,000. If the gentleman considers that an insignificant 
sum, his argument has some basis. It helps to make up the 
fund that goes to our nationals, and without it they would have 
to wait more than 30 years to get some of their money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. My recollection is that these claims allowed 
and pending on behalf of our Government and our nationals 
will amount in round number to about $179,000,000. The 20 
per cent, as the gentleman admits, amounts to about $40,000,000, 
That is less than 25 per cent of an amount sufficient to pay 
them. 

It seems to me if we are retaining it for that purpose we 
should not return 80 per cent, but retain at least a sufficient 
amount of money as would likely coyer all claims that our 
Government or our nationals have against the German Goyern- 
ment. That is the protest I am making. Inasmuch as we 
return 80 per cent and only keep one-fifth, that is only one- 
fourth of the amount sufficient to pay these claims, and inas- 
much as it takes quite a large s of money to administer 


this fund, I believe it will be better, inasmuch as we guarantee 
payment of all these claims in section 2 of this bill—it would be 
better for us to get rid of the Alien Property Custodian and 
all the expense at the present time or at an early date. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman would not get rid of 
the Alien Property Custodian by that process any more than 
under the bill. 

We now retain $40,000,000 and $25,000,000 unallocated inter- 
est; about $17,000,000 accrued interest; we retain at least 
$25,000,000 of money to be paid for the ships, and the principle 
upon which that was retained was that that would afford rea- 
sonable security for the final payment of the claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. One more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have not all the figures in my mind, but 
will the gentleman tell the committee and others that from 
these several funds that he mentioned just now after all ara 
added together it will probably be sufficient to meet the pay- 
ment of all of our claims, assuming that they would aggregate 
approximately $179,000,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the judgment of the committee 
they were sufficient to secure payment of the American awards, 
which will be a little less than 60 per cent of the total, to be 
first paid up to 80 per cent out of money received from 
Germany. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No one for himself individually would 
relinquish this additional security, and this Congress repre- 
senting the taxpayers should act for them with the same 
scrupulous care as for an individual. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RETURN TO GERMAN NATIONALS OF PROPERTY HELD BY ALIEN PROPERTY 
CUSTODIAN 


Src. 9. Subsection (b) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy 
act, as amended, is amended by striking out the punctuation at the end 
of paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the 
word “or” and inserting after paragraph (11) the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(12) A partnership, association, or other unincorported body of in- 
dividuals, or a corporation, and was entirely owned at such time by 
subjects or citizens of nations, States, or free cities other than Austria 
or Hungary or Austria-Hungary and is so owned at the time of the 
return of its money or other property hereunder, and has filed the 
written consent provided for in subsection (m); or 

(13) A partnership, association, or other unincorporated body of 
individuals, having its principal place of business within any country 
other than Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, or a corporation 
organized or incorporated within any country other than Austria, 
Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that more than 50 per cent of the 
interest or voting power in any such partnership, association, other 
unincorporated body of individuals, or corporation, was at such time, 
and is at the time of the return of any money or other property, vested 
in citizens or subjects of nations, States, or free cities other than 
Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the written consent 
provided for in subsection (m) has been filed; or 

(14) An individual who at such time was a citizen or subject of 
Germany or who, at the time of the return of any money or other 
property, is a citizen or subject of Germany or is not a citizen or 
subject of any nation, State, or free city, and that the written consent 
provided for in subsection (m) has been filed; or 

“(15) The Austro-Hungarian Bank, except that the money or other 
property thereof shall be returned only to the liquidators thereof, and 
only if such liquidators give a bond, in a penal sum and with sureties 
satisfactory to the President or to the court, as the case may be, con- 
ditioned that they will redeliver to the Alien Property Custodian all 
such money or other property distributable to the Government of 
Austria or Hungary ;—” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Page 28, line 2, strike out the dash and the quotation marks and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “or,” and after line 2 insert a new 
paragraph inclosed in quotation marks to read as follows: 

“(16) An individual who at the time of the return of such money 
or other property is not a citizen or subject of Austria or Hungary, 
and that the written consent provided for in subsection (m) has been 
filed, and tbat no suit or proceeding against the United States or any 
agency thereof is pending in respect of such return, and that such 
individual has filed a written waiver renouncing on behalf of himself, 
his heirs, successors, and assigns any claim based upon the fact that 
at the time of such return he was in fact entitled to such return under 
any other provision of this act.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think that when this 
amendment is explained there will be no objection to it, The 
I 
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provisions of the bill, as now written, apply to the citizens 
of any country except those of Austria-Hungary or Austria or 
Hungary. In other words, the property in the hands of the 
Alien Property Custodian will be turned back except to citizens 
of those countries. Now. there are some claims in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian presented by persons who say 
they are American citizens, or say they are citizens of the 
allied countries or neutrals. Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, if that is the fact, they are entitled to have all of their 
money paid back with interest, but the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in some of these cases says he believes they are Ger- 
mans and will not pay them any of their money unless they 
file an affidavit they are in fact German citizens. Conse- 
quently the cases will have to be taken through the courts and 
some lengthy trials had and considerable expense incurred 
both on the part of the Government and the claimants and 
the matter thus determined. Now, it seems to me as though 
these parties, whom nobody claims are citizens of either Austria 
or Hungary, ought to be entitled to as much as they would 
be if they were German citizens whatever the fact may be. 
The essential feature of the amendment is that those persons 
who can show the Alien Property Custodian that they are not 
citizens or subjects of Austria or Hungary will be entitled 
under the provisions of the bill, if they choose to accept them. 
They will not, however, be compelled to make use of the pro- 
visions of the amendment, but can carry their case to the 
courts if they desire. 

The remaining provisions of the amendment are simply in- 
serted in order to make sure that if they once come in before 
the Alien Property Custodian and ask for their property under 
this amendment they will not be permitted to avail them- 
selves of any other provisions of law* In short, they will be 
precluded from going to the courts, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Suppose a man is a citizen of Turkey, 
Will he get his property back? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; but there are no Turkish claim- 
ants, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Then why discriminate against Austro- 
Hungarian citizens? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The only reason why there is dis- 
crimination against the Austro-Hungarian Nation is that that 
matter is entirely unsettled. There is no arrangement for the 
determination of awards of American citizens against that 
country, nor for definitely fixing the status of those countries 
as to what security they shall give us if this award is made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
opposition to the amendment. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means how many individ- 
uals would come under the provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment? : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We have no means of knowing, except 
that there are quite a number. It is entirely optional with 
them. They can proceed in court to determine their national- 
ity if they desire. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not understand the purpose of the 
amendment. Surely there is something about it which perhaps 
the chairman does not know but which surely we do not know. 
If property has been seized, and the owner of that property is 
not a German citizen or a citizen of any country with which 
the United States was at war, surely he can obtain the return 
of his property. He can replevin it. So I can not understand 
the amendment. If it is to facilitate the return of prop- 
érty to a Turkish subject, then the problem presents itself that 
if you are going to return property to a Turkish subject, a sub- 
ject of Turkey, which country was likewise at war and allied 
with our former enemies, why not likewise the property of 
Hungarians? You can not come to a complete understanding 
on the claims of the Austro-Hungarian, because that government 
no longer exists and there is no direct successor. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No. There is now the Austrian Re- 
public and the Regency of Hungary and the Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Republic of Poland, all previously forming 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. We ought not to hold 
up the property of Austro-Hungarian subjects at this time. I 
do not believe the gentleman can tell just why this amendment 
is offered or where this amendment came from. I would like 
to get some light on the question of how many people this is 
going to benefit, and who; and if you are going to load this 
bill up in order to help particular individuals, as I believe may 
be done under section 27, you will destroy the whole purpose of 
the bill. 
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There is no justification for the amendment. If it does only 
what the gentleman says it intends to do it means nothing, 
because, if the owner of the property is not a subject of Ger- 
many or of any country which the United States was at 
war, the Alien Property Custodian can not retain the property. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They could obtain the return of their 
property under a suit. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Alien Property Custodian has no 
right to withhold property that does not belong to an alien 
enemy. If the custodian has doubt as to the nationality of 
a claimant, let the man establish his nationality in court, and 
let us not attempt to whitewash his nationality by this amend- 
ment. I would like to know about this amendment when we 
are asked to agree to it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What does the gentleman want to do? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, I want to know what it means. It can 
not mean the return of the property of citizens of a country 
with which this country was not at war. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But if the gentleman persists in 
giving to an amendment an interpretation that nobody can 
possibly put on it, I can not assent to that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will say that the gentleman from New 
York knows as much about what is in this bill as does the 
average member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to the 
amendment really, but“ I would like to ascertain from the 
chairman of the committee, just what class of claimants this 
amendment would affect. The gentleman from Iowa has made 
an explanation of the proposed amendment, but he has not 
indicated yet what class of nationals is going to be affected 
by it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; I would like the gentleman to answer 
in my time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It affects that class who claim they 
are not Germans but whom the Alien Property Custodian 
claims are in fact Germans; and to say that they are Ameri- 
can citizens or citizens of an allied nation, that would be 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuardia] said. 
That much of his remark is correct. They would be able to 
obtain their rights in court. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That does not seem to be a satisfactory 
answer as yet, because the mere statement of a man himself 
that he is not a German or an Austrian should not govern. 
The question is a matter of his nativity wholly—that is, unless 
he has expatriated himself. If he has done that, his citizen- 
ship becomes a matter of fact. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. He would have to prove that he was 
not either a subject of Austria or of Hungary, in which event 
he would be entitled to the benefit of the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If he were born in Austria or in Germany, 
he would necessarily be a subject of either nation, unless he 
became naturalized either in the United States or elsewhere. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I presume my colleague 
from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] has had the same experience 
that I have had. Once in a while a man comes in who wants 
to get a passport, and he can not prove that he is an American 
citizen. We had a great fire in our city where the records of 
the county were destroyed, and all over the country we have 
only the local courts administering the naturalization law, and 
a man can not prove that he is a citizen. He comes to the 
Alien Property Custodian and says, “I am an American citi- 
zen.” The Alien Property Custodian says, “Prove it.” If a 
man can not prove it, the Alien Property Custodian holds him 
to be a German. There are people whose citizenship is in sus- 
pension. They have been away from their native land too long 
to retain citizenship in that country, and they have not yet lived 
in this country long enough to become citizens of this country. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the gentleman take the responsibility 
of saying for the committee that that is the reason for this 
amendment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The only purpose of the amendment, so 
far as the committee knows, I will say to the gentleman, is to 
meet emergencies of that kind. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is for the benefit of a man without a 
country. S 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is for the benefit of men who can not 
prove rates nationality to the satisfaction of the Alien Property 
Custodian, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
on behalf of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp], that 
we return to page 5 and permit him to offer an amendment. 
Owing to the technical details of this bill it was hard to deter- 
mine just where this amendment should be offered, I am 
assured by the gentleman from Nebraska that it will require 
5 of less than five minutes, and I hope no one will 

ect. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, let us 
have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLtter] asks unanimous consent to return to page 5 for the 
purpose of allowing the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. How- 
ARD] to offer an amendment. Request has been made that 
the gentleman submit his amendment for information. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Howard: Page 5, line 23, insert the 
following new section: 

“Sec. (j). Nor in any event shall a debt be allowed under this 
section unless it was owing to and not due, or due and not paid 
in full and owned by the claimant prior to October 6, 1917. That 
such debt is to be paid according to the exchange with Germany 
existing at the time it was contracted by a person not an enemy 
or an ally of an enemy. That the computing of exchange is to be 
determined by the figures of the Treasury Department in fixing the 
conversion of the rate of marks into dollars for revenue purposes.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, I suggest that the gentleman 
add to his request that the time of debate thereon be limited 
to three minutes, to be used by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowArp]. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will include that in the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to the 
place indicated for the purpose of allowing the gentleman 
from Nebraska to offer the amendment which has been read 
by the Clerk, with the understanding that debate shall not 
exceed three minutes, that time to be occupied by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, at some time I might be 
able to say a good deal in three minutes, but just now I shall 
not attempt to say any more than that I have offered this 
amendment for the sole purpose of trying to work what I con- 
sider substantial justice in behalf of many of our American 
citizens who in good faith purchased German securities before 
the war. I feel that my amendment will give them some op- 
portunity to be protected and finally to procure their money, 
and that is my sole purpose in offering the amendment. In 
view of the fact that I have only three minutes in which to 
present the matter, I beg gentlemen to take the merits of this 
amendment into consideration rather than my feeble plea in 
behalf of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 10. (a) Subsection (d) of section 9 of the trading with the 
enemy act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Whenever a person, deceased, would have been entitled, if 
living, to the return of his money or other property hereunder, then 
his legal representative may proceed for the return of such money 
or other property as provided in subsection (a) hereof, and such 
money or other property may be returned to such legal representative 
without requiring the appointment of an administrator, or an ancillary 
administrator, by a court in the United States, or to any such ancil- 
lary administrator for distribution directly to the persons entitled 
thereto: Provided, however, That the President or the court, as the 
case may be, before granting such relief shall impose such conditions 
by way of security or otherwise, as the President or the court, respec- 
tively, shall deem sufficient to insure that such legal representative, 
administrator, or ancillary administrator will redeliver to the Alien 
Property Custodian such portion of the money or other property so 
received by him as shall be distributable to any person not eligible as 
a claimant under subsection (a), (b), or (n) hereof.” 

(b) Subsection (e) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting a semicolon and the following: nor shall a debt be 
allowed under this section unless notice of the claim has been filed, or 
application therefor has been made, prior to the date of the enactment 
of the settlement of war claims act of 1927.” 
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(e) Subsection (g) of section 9 of the trading with the enemy act 
is amended to read as follows: 

„(g) The legal representative of a person, deceased, whose money 
or other property has been conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, 
or paid to the Allen Property Custodian or seized by him hereunder 
and held by him or by the Treasurer of the United States, may (if 
not entitled to proceed under subsection (d) of this section) proceed 
under subsection (a) for the recovery of any interest, right, or title 
in any such money or other property which has, by reason of the 
death of such person, become the interest, right, or title of a citizen 
of the United States, unless such citizenship was acquired through 
naturalization proceedings in which the declaration of intention was 
filed after November 11, 1918, or has become, prior to the enactment 
of the settlement of war claims act of 1927, the interest, right, or 
title of a person eligible as a claimant under subsection (a), (b), or 
(n) of this section. Such legal representative shall give a bond, in 
a penal sum and with sureties satisfactory to the President or the 
court, as the ease may be, conditioned that he will redeliver to the 
Alien Property Custodian all such money or other property not dis- 
tributed to such citizen or person so eligible, or, if deceased, to his 
heirs or legal representatives.” í 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee just what changes there are in existing law under 
section 10 which has just been read. Are there any changes 
in existing law? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York to answer inasmuch as I have not that place before me. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman realizes that the act is so com- 
plicated one has to be sure of just what one is saying. If the 
gentleman will give me a moment I think I can answer him. 
There are some changes. My understanding of section (d) is 
that, as the gentleman well knows, if property was originally 
owned by an alien and his property was seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and the alien subsequently died, leaving 
an American heir, under the law as it now stands the American 
heir is entitled to recover the property. In this bill we are 
extending a like privilege to allied and neutral nations. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, The same privilege as the 
American heirs. 

Mr. MILLS. As the American claimant now has. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I would like to say in this 
connection, Mr. Chairman, that while it is not the practice, it 
does seem to me that when we have a highly technical subject 
like the trading with the enemy act and amendments are pro- 
posed to it, some place in the report the practice should be 
followed of putting in the new text in italics. It would be 
helpful to the Members in their examination of the bill to 
figure out just what changes are proposed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I agree very heartily with the sugges- 
tion just made by the gentleman from Minnesota. I have at 
various times during a number of years made a similar sug- 
gestion. 

Bills are brought in here for the amendment of existing 
statutes, and we are called upon to vote without any possibility 
of knowing what the existing statute is except by hunting up 
a copy and comparing it with the proposed amendment or with 
the statement that the statute will appear as follows after the 
amendment is made, 

There are States which have a strict requirement that any 
bill reported in the State legislature to change an existing law 
shall contain a perfect copy of the law which it is proposed to 
amend, so that the legislator can take the bill and at once see 
precisely what it is upon which he must vote. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am inclined to think the gentleman 
is right, but I will say that we thought we had explained these 
matters in the report. The gentleman will find a reference to 
them on page 12 of the report. It is possibly not as full as it 
ought to be. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is neither as full nor as 
clear as it ought to be. I had noticed that and I have seen 
the same thing repeatedly in respect of other bills. The only 
way by which a Member of the House can know what he is 
asked to help change is to have before him a copy of the 
existing statute with the proposed changes clearly indicated. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman, as I understand it, has 
not in mind an explanation such as the ordinary report carries. 
What the gentleman has in mind is that the existing law should 
be printed in one form of text and the amendment should be 
printed with that text in italics so that it will stand out 
conspicuously. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Precisely. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wish to state to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, as I have stated here before, I think the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, of which I am a 
member, is the only committee of the House that carries out 
that practice. We have followed that practice now for four 
or five years. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It ought to be the universal 
practice of the House committees. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think it ought to be made mandatory 
by the rules of the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. So do I. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And the report should show the very 
things which the gentleman from Wisconsin is contending for. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And show it in the manner of 
printing, too, just as the gentleman from Iowa suggests. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wish to say to the gentleman 
that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce does 
that now. Last spring in respect of about nine amendments 
to the interstate commerce act that practice was followed 
throughout. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman’s committee started in last 
spring, and I am glad they are following a practice set by the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

à Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We had a good example be- 
ore us. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in order to make a little more 
complete my answer to the gentleman from Minnesota, I call 
attention to the language beginning at line 2, on page 29, which 
adds a further limitation in that it provides that no claim 
shall be allowed or suit against the alien property brought by 
claimants unless that claim bas been filed prior to the date of 
the enactment of this particular act. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. The other day, just before the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mims] addressed the House, 
I had a conversation with him in which I suggested that Alex- 
ander Hamilton made a yery strong statement against the con- 
fiscation of private property seized during a war, and the gen- 
tleman from New York said. “I am going to mention that 
in the speech which I am about to make.” 

Mr. MILLS. And I did. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And he did. With the permis- 
sion of the House I will read Hamilton’s statement. He wrote 
it in a letter relative to the Jay treaty with Great Britain: 


No powers of language at my command can express the abhorrence 
I feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals which in an 
authorized intercourse in time of peace has been confided to the faith 
of our Government and laws, on account of controversy between nation 
and nation. In my view every moral and political sense unite to 
consign it to execration. 


That was the judgment of one of the very greatest of Ameri- 
cans, written while he was Secretary of the Treasury in Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet. 

Here, also, is the statement made by the House of Lords in 
England in 1918 declaring what Great Britain well knew to 
be and what the whole civilized world, including the United 
States, well knew, and still knows, to be international law. 


It is not the law of this country that the property of enemy sub- 
jects is confiscated until the restoration of peace. The enemy can, of 
course, make no claim to have it delivered to him, but when peace is 
restored he is considered as entitled to his property with any fruits 
It may have borne in the meantime. 

When peace is restored— 


Mark that language—- 
When peace is restored he is considered as entitled to his property— 


and its earnings. 

That was an accurate statement of a great principle of in- 
ternational law—a principle thoroughly understood by people 
of Germany when they invested in this country the money and 
other property which was seized and is still retained by the 
Alien Property Custodian. 


When peace is restored he is considered as entitled to his property. 


Does any gentleman say that in honor the United States 
Government, after seizing this money and other property, had 
the right—not the power but the moral right—to enter into a 
treaty violative of the plain understanding, the plainly implied 
contract, under which these private investments were made? 
Do gentlemen say that the United States Government has now 
the moral right to make a law which will continue the violation 
of that solemn understanding? 

The owners said, We, private citizens of Germany, have 
intrusted our property to the honor of the great Republic, con- 


fident that should war arise between the two countries and the 
property be seized it will be returned to us when happily that 
war shall be over.“ And yet eight years and more after the 
armistice, eight years after the fighting ceased, years after 
peace was restored and these private citizens—some of them 
women and children—became entitled to receive back their re- 
spective properties, we still hold many million dollars worth, 
and now declare our purpose to continue to hold 20 per cent 
for another six years, and then to have the custodian sell it. 
Who does not remember how a former Alien Property Custodian 
sold certain patents that he had seized, patents worth many 
millions of dollars, for a small fraction of their value, and 
how, in a very short time after that astonishing sale was made, 
one of the officials who conducted it was at the head of the 
corporation to which he had sold the patents? 

Now, What kind of sales are to be made if this bill becomes 
law? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Les. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This bill will pay those patent 
holders, will it not? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It will not pay them. If a 
claim is for more than a certain amount, we are to retain 20 
per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 11, Subsections (j) and (k) of section 9 of the trading with the 
enemy act, as amended, are amended so as to comprise three subsec- 
tions, to read as follows: 

“(j) The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and directed to 
return to the person entitled thereto, whether or not an enemy or ally 
of enemy and regardless of the value, any patent, trade-mark, print, 
label, copyright, or right therein or claim thereto, which was conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, or delivered to the Alien Property Custodian, or 
seized by him, and which has not been sold, licensed, or otherwise 
disposed of under the provisions of this act, and to return any such 
patent, trade-mark, print, label, copyright, or right therein or claim 
thereto, which has been licensed, except that any patent, trade-mark, 
print, label, copyright, or right therein or claim thereto, which is 
returned by the Alien Property Custodian and which has been licensed, 
or in respect of which any contract has been entered into, or which is 
subject to any lien or encumbrance, shall be returned subject to the 
license, contract, lien, or encumbrance. 

“(k) Except as provided in section 28, paragraphs (12), (13), and 
(14) of subsection (b) of this section shall apply to the proceeds 
received from the sale, license, or other disposition of any patent, 
trade-mark, print, label, copyright, or right therein or claim thereto, 
conveyed, transferred, assigned, or delivered to the Alien Property 
Custodian or seized by him. 

“(1) This section shall apply to royalties paid to the Allen Property 
Custodian, in accordance with a judgment or decree in a suit brought 
under subsection (f) of section 10; but shall not apply to any other 
money paid to the Alien Property Custodian under section 10.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 2, strike out “and (14)“ and insert in lien thereof 
“(14) and (16).“ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this is merely a clerical 
change by reason of the amendment last adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. Section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new subsections: 

„m) No money or other property shall be returned under para- 
graph (12), (13), or (14) of subsection (b) or under subsection (n) 
unless the person entitled thereto files a written consent to a post- 
ponement of the return of an amount equal to 20 per cent of the 
aggregate value of such money or other property, as determined by 
the Alien Property Custodian, and the investment of such amount in 
accordance with the provisions of section 25. Such amount shall be 
deducted from the money to be returned to such person, so far as pos- 
sible, and the balance shall be deducted from the proceeds of the sale 
(in accordance with the provisions of section 12) of so much of the 
property as may be necessary, unless such person pays the balance to 
the Alien Property Custodian, except that no property shall be so sold 
prior to the expiration of six years from the date of the enactment of 
the settlement of war claims act of 1927 without the consent of the 
person entitled thereto. 

“(n) In the case of property consisting of stock or other interest in 
any corporation, association, company, or trust, or of bonded or other 
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indebtedness thereof, evidenced by certificates of stock or by bonds or by 
other certificates of interest therein or indebtedness thereof, or consist- 
ing of dividends or interest or other accruals thereon, where the right, 
title, and interest in the property (but not the actual certificate or 
bond or other certificate of interest or indebtedness) was conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to the Alien Property Custodian, 
or seized by him, if the President determines that the owner thereof 
or of any interest therein has acquired such ownership by assignment, 
transfer, or sale of such certificate or bond or other certificate of 
interest or indebtedness (it being the intent of this subsection that 
such assignment, transfer, or sale shall not be deemed invalid hereunder 
by reason of such conveyance, transfer, assignment, delivery, or pay- 
ment to the Alien Property Custodian or seizure by him) and that the 
written consent provided in subsection (m) has been filed, then the 
President may make in respect of such property an order of the same 
character, upon the same conditions, and with the same effect as in 
cases provided for in subsection (b), including the benefits of sub- 
section (c). 

“(o) The provisions of paragraph (12), (13), or (14) of subsection 
(b), or of subsection (m) or (n) of this section, shall not be con- 
strued as diminishing or extinguishing any right under any other pro- 
vision of this act in force immediately prior to the enactment of the 
settlement of war claims act of 1927.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendments made necessary by the adoption of the other 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 31, line 17, strike out “or (14)“ and insert in lieu thereof 
(14), or (16).“ 

Page 33, line 8, after the comma, insert “and (except to the extent 
therein provided) the provisions of paragraph (16) of subsection (b).“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 3 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. FisH: Beginning on page 31, with line 13, strike 
out all of section 12, 


Mr. FISH. My amendment striking ont all of section 12 is 
offered for the purpose of getting a record vote upon the return 
of all the German property. I intend to vote for the bill 
whether the amendment goes through or not, but it is utterly 
abhorent to me that the House of Representatives should take 
this action confiscating—as was so well pointed out by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr]—the property of pri- 
vate citizens, of German nationals, who came over here or sent 
their money over here and invested it under the protection 
of our laws and the guarantees of our Constitution, believing 
in the good faith of our country. Now, for the first time in 
150 years, we are about to write into law an entirely different 
philosophy regarding the immunity of private property, which 
will seriously endanger the rights of American investors 
throughout the world. I protest this contemptible and dis- 
honorable action on the part of the House in seizing the prop- 
erty of private citizens, of German, Austrian, or Hungarian 
citizens, or any other citizens who invested in securities or 
other private property under the protection of our laws and 
holding it any longer as security or reprisal against the German 
Government, Mr. Chairman, this disgraceful act of ours will 
come home to plague us for generations. We are the greatest 
investors in all the world, haying $10,000,000,000 of private 
capital invested in foreign nations and a billion more going 
into private securities in foreign bonds every year. 

Why, Mexico and Russia are laughing up their sleeves to-day 
thinking we are about to confiscate 20 per cent of the priyate 
property of German citizens. Some people will say this is not 
confiscation, this is simply holding the property as security. 
I deny that we have the slightest right under the Berlin treaty 
to hold this property as security. What right has Germany 
to waive the property of their nationals in America? They 
have no sovereignty in the United States. Do we admit any 
sovereignty of any foreign power over property in America? 
If we did, Mussolini could come over here and take some big 
anti-Fascisti newspaper away from them. Germany far ex- 
ceeded its power when it said in the Berlin treaty you can 
hold this property as security until we have made suitable 
provisions for payment of American claimants. In the first 
place, I deny the right of Germany, haying no sovereignty, to 
make any such waiver of the rights of their nationals. In 
the second place, it is dishonorable and illegal for the United 
States even to be a party to such a concession, if it were legal. 
And in the third place, gentlemen, I am opposed purely from 
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American reasons to the retention of this property, whether you 
call it security, as they do in this bill, or reprisal or confisca- 
tion. It all means the same thing. It is utterly and entirely 
opposed to the traditional policy of the United States for 150 
years, and of the established principles of international law. 
Furthermore, Germany has made suitable provisions for the 
settlement of all these claims through payment of 214 per cent 
of the reparations, amounting to $11,000,000 annually, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. I ask for three more minutes to explain the 
amendment itself. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for three additional minutes, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FISH. Our policy should be predicated on what is right 
and what is to the best interest of America. That is the big 
thing. As far as my amendment is concerned, gentlemen will 
rise and say that if you give back $50,000,000, or 20 per cent, 
it will ruin the bill. That is not so. All this amendment will 
do is: It will give back all the property, amounting to $50,- 
000,000, which may possibly defer the payment of some of the 
big claims in the bill, such as the Standard Oil, International 
Harvesters, and others, which will have to wait for five or six 
more years for their payment. It does not ruin the bill. My 
amendment does not call for one cent out of the United States 
Treasury. It simply means that the big claims will have to be 
deferred for five or six years more before being paid in full. 
In the meanwhile all of these claimants will receive every cent 
of interest they are entitled to. We have an opportunity to 
speak out in ringing tones for the rights of private property. 
The whole civilized world will listen to the voice of America 
and this principle of immunity of private property will be again 
restored into international law for the guidance of civilization, 
and thereby humanize and alleviate some of the miseries and 
horrors of war affecting the ownership of private property 
seized in time of war. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York is merely repeating remarks made heretofore in 
general debate. As I had no opportunity to answer before, I 
wish to say a few words at this time. The gentleman talks 
about its being dishonorable to take this property and hold it 
in accordance with the treaty solemnly entered into with Ger- 
many. If there is anything dishonorable, it is repudiating the 
right of our citizens which we acquired by virtue of a solemn 
treaty. It is dishonorable in fact if the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York should be carried here. The gentle- 
man from New York says: 


What right had Germany to dispose of claims of her citizens here in 
this country? 


She had the right under international law universally recog- 
nized, recognized repeatedly by our Government, recognized by 
all foreign governments. Time and time again has this Nation 
and other nations without objection agreed they would take 
care of the claims of their own citizens against a foreign gov- 
ernment if that government, on its side, would take care of 
the claims of its own citizens against the other government. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman will yield, there is nothing in 
the treaty where Germany says they will reimburse the nation- 
als holding the security. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman permit me to 
make my own argument? He has been talking on this subject 
repeatedly and creating a lot of misapprehension by his state- 
ments, 

Mr. FISH. Let us see. I claim the gentleman made a 
misstatement right there. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the United States or Germany 
can assume the payment of claims of its own citizens against 
another nation, it can surely agree to a much less thing, which 
would be the claims of proceeds of property of its own citi- 
zens which might be held and await the claim of that other 
nation. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the gentleman takes the po- 
sition that it is not confiscation for nations mutually to agree 
with each other that each nation shall take care of its own 
nationals? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Exactly. That is briefly the point 
I was making. There is no confiscation in this bill. Let me 
put to the gentleman a homely illustration which I think 
ought to dispose of this matter. If some gentleman should 


come to me and demand the payment of a certain claim which 
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I owed him, and I said to him, “I will pay you 60 per cent 
or 80 per cent right away, and I will pay you some more when 
I collect a note two months from now, and I will pay it all 
ultimately "—that is what we declare in substance in the 
first section—“ and interest in addition.“ Under those cir- 
cumstances is there anybody who would say that I had re- 
pudiated or confiscated the claim that that party had against 
me? Nothing could be more absurd. Yet this is what we are 
doing with the claims of the German citizens. We say we 
will pay 80 per cent immediately, the remainder when Ger- 
many pays the claims of our citizens, and in any event will 
pay it all ultimately. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recog- 
nized, I can not understand why the committee has adopted 
the attitude that if any man in this House ventures to criticize 
any of the provisions of the bill or to offer an amendment, he 
should immediately be charged with lack of information, with 
not reading the bill, with misunderstanding its provisions, or 
with making a misstatement. 

I am not ready to concede that all the wisdom of the House 
is lodged in the Committee on Ways and Means, powerful as 
that committee may be, and I am not ready to say that any 
bill that comes from the Committee on Ways and Means is 
absolutely perfect. I still have vivid and fond recollections of 
the tax bill of 1924, when just a handful of us radicals and 
insurgents were able to cause amendments to that bill which 
met with the general approyal of the American people. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Is the gentleman regular now, instead of 
being radical? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman still has a soul and con- 
science, and is not going to give up either. 

Mr. CONNOR of New York. The gentleman has changed 
his label. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman enjoys the confidence of 
the voters of his district. He beat the candidate of the gen- 
tleman’s party in that district in spite of the bunk which was 
put out. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frs n] has introduced an 
amendment which should receive the serious attention of this 
House and the courteous attention of the committee. At the 
opening of this debate the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
pointed out the inconsistency of the bill, first, in declaring to 
the world a generous idealistic policy, and then a few pages 
later in the bill renouncing every bit of idealism that is in the 
declaration. Whether you confiscate property or hold it back 
or retard restitution, the fact remains that you hold 20 per 
cent of the payment in order to meet the awards of American 
claimants. 

Since when does the American Nation go to a treaty with 
Germany for guidance in a matier of ethics? Assuming that 
the treaty of Berlin followed the general principles which char- 
acterized the treaty of Versailles, what has that to do with 
our established principle of not confiscating private property? 
Regardless of what the Supreme Court may say, and regardless 
of what the treaty of Berlin may provide, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green] knows, and every Member here who was a 
Member of the Sixty-fifth Congress knows, that when we passed 
the trading with the enemy bill it was the intention of Congress 
that we were only seizing the property temporarily, to hold 
during hostilities. 

Me GREEN of Iowa. We were following international law 
in that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are not bound by international law 
on a national policy of which we take proper pride. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We are when we enter into a treaty. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When we ourselves surrender the right 
which that treaty gives us, in keeping with the long-established 
American policy, surely we are not conflicting with inter- 
national law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It has been repeatedly said on the floor 
in this debate that this provision of the bill was entirely agree- 
able to these German claimants, Does the gentleman take issue 
with that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is not the point, Put yourselves, 
gentlemen, in the position of these claimants, Their property 
was seized in 1917. The armistice was declared in November, 
1918. This is December, 1926. Those people have been waiting 
for the return of their property for eight years. They are 
with their backs to the wall. Of course, when a sop is thrown 
to them of 80 per cent now—take this or nothing—of course, 
they will say,“ Les.“ But I do not want to take advantage of 
such a situation. [Applause,] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MILLS and Mr. WEFALD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WEFALD). 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I just rose to state my position and state how I shall 
vote when the bill is put on its final passage. I shall vote for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Frisu] for this reason, that there seems to be some dissension 
even in the New York delegation. That is my only reason 
for doing so. This is a New York bill, primarily. This bill 
is a bill that will be of benefit only, as I see it, to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and, to some extent, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That is a big part of the 
country. 

Mr. WEFALD. Not such a big part as the gentleman 
thinks. I can not see by an examination of the record that 
it will benefit my State very much. I know this bill will pass, 
even in spite of the fact that I shall vote against it, because 
it comes to the floor of the House from the great and powerful 
Committee on Ways and Means. Anything that is brought on 
to the floor of this House from that committee will pass; 
it does not make any difference whether radicals, like myself, 
or reformed radicals, like my friend from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA], vote against it or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank you. 

Mr. WEFALD. I would like to vote for this bill if I could. 
I would like to see all people, who had their property confis- 
cated, have justice meted out to them, whether Germans, 
Americans, or other nationals. But I think we should consider 
first the claims of a class of people who have had their prop- 
erty confiscated by indirect methods following the war, namely, 
the farmers of this country. I think the Committee on Ways 
and Means should find means—and I think they can find 
means—to bring out some measure on the floor of the House 
that will do some slight justice to millions and millions of 
these people who have had the greatest loss inflicted on them 
by the war. I shall vote against this bill and all others 
like it. 

A cursory reading of the committee hearings discloses the 
fact that the Standard Oil Co. has claims before the Mixed 
Claims Commission totaling $22,874,137; the Singer Manufac- 
turing Co.’s claims amount to $12,699,755; those of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., $3,456,627. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. has claims amounting to $1,916,519; Vacuum Oil Co., 
$4,939,878; Swift & Co., $1,132,556; United Shoe Machinery 
Co., $3,389,895, and so on. These are just a few of the big 
claims that strike your eye when you open the volume of the 
hearings. 

Besides, there are claims of insurance companies without 
number that will be paid. These claims will be shaded some, 
of course, but it will take a staggering sum of money to pay 
them. Many small claims have been materially cut down in 
the award. The International Harvester Co.’s claim has been 
allowed almost in full, and I find in the list a claim by the 
Aluminum Co. of America for $7,172.10 where not even the 
10 cents were deducted. 

The list of awards by the Mixed Claims Commission and the 
list showing the depositaries of the Alien Property Custodian 
shows what sections of the country are most interested in the 
passage of this bill. Proponents of this bill say that the enact- 
ment of it into law will cost the taxpayers nothing, while 
opponents say that the cost can not now be estimated, but 
that it will run into the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I fail to see why I should sit here and vote for a bill that 
will compensate the International Harvester Co. in an amount 
of $3,500,000, when I think of the fact that the farmers out 
West, who wore out farm machinery made by the International 
Harvester Co. during the war in order to produce food by 
which the war was won, will in no manner be compensated 
for their staggering losses. 

I would like to go on and set out my reasons a little more 
in detail, but I rose only to make these few remarks in order 
that I may go back home to my people and clearly and effec- 
tively tell them the reasons why I could not vote for this 


measure. 
I sincerely hope that before this session is over the great 
and powerful Ways and Means Committee—the only committee 
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that can find the ways and means—will give a little serious 
consideration to the farmers of this country, and that the 
farm measures in this session may not be sent to the same debat- 
ing society that has been giving consideration to farm measures 
in the three sessions I have served here. I thank you. 
‘Applause. ] 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I just want to point out the 
inconsistency of my two colleagues from New York who want 
to return 100 per cent of the principal of the alien property 
held by the Alien Property Custodian, but are apparently 
quite willing to retain $25,000,000 of the earnings on that prop- 
erty prior te March 4, 1923. When a question of principle is 
involved, then they ought to go the whole distance and return 
all of the property. There is no distinction between retaining 
$25,000,000 of unallocated interest or earnings on the property 
and 20 per cent of the principal. 

* * La $ s Ld $ 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last three words and would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman having discussed the mat- 
ter once, the Chair will ask unanimous consent that tle gentle- 
man from Wisconsin be allowed to proceed for five additional 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I make this request, Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mils! 
a question. What is the aggregate amount that will be retained 
by the Alien Property Custodian? I mean the value of the 
property. How many millions of dollars will that 20 per cent 
represent? 

Mr. MILLS. It is estimated at $40,000,000, plus $25,000,000 
of unallocated interest or a total of $65,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understand this bill to pro- 
pose that every American claim of less than $100,000 shall be 
paid in full when the bill becomes a law? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. American claims. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; American claims, That is 
the proposal, is it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, If the gentleman will permit, that is 
entirely correct. This results in somewhat deferring the pay- 
ment of these large claims all the way along the line, but that 
is agreed to by the larger claimants. They admitted it was 
fair and just that the small claims should be paid first although 
that resulted in a further deferring of the payment of their 
own claims, There are only 178 of them and they have all 
agreed to it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is, 178 claims, each one of 
which exceeds $100,000 in value? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 3 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman indicate the 
general character of these 153 ciaims. I believe there are 153 
claims. 

Mr. MILLS. There are 153 to date but there may be 178 
when they are all allowed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Of what do these claims consist, 
each one of which is of value of more than $100,000? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They consist of a large number of 
different claims. For instance, one concern, the International 
Harvester Co., had an immense factory destroyed in Belgium, 
The Standard Oil Co. had some very large and expensive ships 
destroyed on the ocean. There was one concern that had a 
factory in Germany which the German Government appropri- 
ated and took over to its own use, changing its purpose to the 
manufacturing of war munitions. In addition to that there are 
of course the insurance claims, of which the gentleman has 
heard the discussion here. Of course, I haye enumerated but 
few of them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Are any of these 153 the claims 
by German citizens for property seized in this country? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I am speaking now of the Amer- 
ican claims upon which awards have been made by the Mixed 
Commission. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Are there any claims of German 
citizens out of which this 20 per cent is to be retained? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is out of those claims that the 20 
per cent is to be retained. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
$100,000 in value. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


And each one is of more than 
The hundred thousand dollar value 


applies to the claims of American citizens. The German claims 
would each exceed $10,000 in value, because we have already 
paid $10,000 on those claims, 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is to be retained by the 
United States Gorernment 20 per cent in value of the claims 
of German citizens for property seized in the United States by 
the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is a provision in the bill, 
I believe, that any property so retained can be liquidated; that 
is, sold and converted into cash? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is such a provision. The prop- 
erty can be converted within a certain period if the party does 
not consent to its sale. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
consin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
minutes more. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The property can be sold within six 
years with the consent of the German owner, and after that 
whether he consents or not. I might say that in all prob- 
ability the German owner will take his 80 per cent and leave 
the 20 per cent to be subsequently paid back to him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That being the provision of the 
bill, it would appear to me to be in plain violation of well- 
established principles of international law, and also of the 
whole spirit of the treaties existent at the time these invest- 
ments were made. The treaty of 1828 provided, among other 
things, that in the event of war private property should not 
be confiseated by the military forces, and international law 
and the practice of our Government at the outbreak of the 
World War went much further than that treaty in providing for 
the protection of private property. 

Despite all attempts to disguise it, the proposal that we con- 
tinue to hold these private investments, some of which now 
belong to women and children, for another six years or more 
in time of peace and then to sell them without the consent 
of the owners is merely, in effect, an assertion of a right to 
confiscate private property. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not care at this time to argue 
the terms of the treaty. There has been a long argument over 
it already. Whatever the provisions may have been, and the 
subsequent declarations, they are superseded by the treaty of 
Berlin, which provided that we might retain this property until 
a suitable provision was made for the payment of the German 
claims. That is all we have done. 

Mr. MILLS. There is nothing in the treaty of 1828 which 
is in conflict with the original trading with the enemy act as 
to the retention of this property. The treaty with Prussia in 
1828 referred only to enemy nationals residing in the United 
States, and we have not seized the property of any nationals 
residing in the United States. Therefore we have not violated 
any provisions of that treaty. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How about the treaty of 1799? 

Mr. MILLS. The treaties of 1828 and of 1799—and I have 
examined both—referred to foreigners in the United States. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And, furthermore, it was re- 
stricted to merchants residing in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask for two additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, only one under- 
standing is possible from a study of those treaties and of the 
many other treaties to which the United States was and is a 
party, and from what was said and repeatedly said by gentle- 
men in debate in the Senate and the House when the bill 
authorizing the creation of the Alien Property Custodian was 
being considered in Congress, and that is that the property 
when seized must be considered a trust fund not to be liqui- 
dated or disposed of, except where it was perishable or for any 
other reason could not well be retained, and that both property 
and proceeds were to be returned at the end of the war to the 
respective cestuis-que trust. German citizens living in Ger- 
many invested their property here upon the distinct under- 
standing—there is no question about this—that it should not be 
confiscated and, of course, not held as “security” for the pay- 
ment of claims against any government. And, therefore, in my 
opinion, neither the United States Government nor the Ger- 
man Government, nor both Governments combined, had any 
moral right to enter into a treaty which by any possible inter- 
pretation could violate the distinct understanding under which 
these investments of private citizens “were confided to the 
faith of our Government and laws.” 


The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
Mr, Chairman, I ask for five 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have two minutes more in order 
that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and is familiar with all of these transactions from prior 
to the war to the present time, Did not the House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, and the Senate, repudiate the doctrine 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin is now asserting, and I 
have the highest respect for the gentleman's opinion, in what 
is called the Knox-Porter peace resolution, and did not the 
gentleman who is now addressing the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin vigorously protest against the passage of that measure upon 
the ground that it was a legislative usurpation of the treaty- 
making power and amounts to a repudiation of our former 
treaties with Germany; and did not the House of Representa- 
tives, in the face of those protests, go ahead and vote to in- 
corporate in that resolution the claims against which the gen- 
tleman now complains, which was tantamount to saying that 
we will confiscate this German property invested here in the 
absence of the treaty of Berlin, before it was even executed? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is, I think, a substantially 
correct statement of the facts, 

I denounced as strongly as possible, at meetings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, certain provisions of the peace reso- 
lution as originally introduced in the House. Some of its 
objectionable features were stricken out, but others were re- 
tained. I voted for it only because, although nearly three years 
had then elapsed since the armistice, we were technically still 
at war with Germany, and because, of all things then possible, 
I deemed it most important to the United States that it should 
be at peace with all the world. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Under the leave granted, I desire more fully to state the 
reasons why I can not give this bill my support. Caustic ref- 
erences to “ idealists” and “idealism” by intensely “ practical” 
men with their eyes on the main chance should not deter op- 
ponents of the measure from presenting their views respecting it. 
These I preface with the words, previously quoted, of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, written, I again remind the House, while he 
was Secretary of the United States Treasury, in a communica- 
tion concerning the Jay treaty with Great Britain: 


No powers of language at my,command can express the abhorrence 
I feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals which in an 
authorized intercourse in time of peace has been confided to the faith of 
our Government and laws, on account of controversy between nation 
and nation. In my view every moral and political sense unite to con- 
sign it to execration. 


These powerful words acquire a still deeper significance at 
this time when we remind ourselves that Hamilton was the life- 
long friend and confidential adviser of George Washington, and 
that his language applies perfectly to the bill and the facts now 
under consideration. 

The Government of the United States during more than a 
century before the World War saw hundreds of millions of 
money and other property steadily pouring into this country and 
its possessions from the people of Germany. All of it came 
“in an authorized intercourse in time of peace and was con- 
fided to the faith of our Government and laws.” 

It not only came in accordance with our laws, national and 
State, but it also paid taxes as did property belonging to 
American citizens. Thus we recognized its right to be here. 
We were glad that it came. It hired American labor. It 
greatly contributed to the development of our national re- 
sources. It was invested in mercantile, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and a great number and variety of other American 
industries, and also in scientific and educational institutions. 
It seryed a purpose wholly beneficent. Its owners were our 
benefactors. And yet we continue to make war upon them. 
For as it was by force that in time of war we seized their 
property, so now it is by force that in time of peace we hold 
and are to continue to hold it. This is, in effect, making war 
on private citizens—noncombatants. 


CONSENT OF THE OWNERS 


But it is said we are holding these millions of private prop- 
erty, and we are to continue to hold 20 per cent of it for six 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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years more, “ with the consent of its owners.” Now, what sort 
of “consent” is it? Their property was seized in 1917. It 
was not seized by us on hostile soil in time of war. It had 
been sent here by private persons who were our friends, and 
it was seized by us on our own soil. And seized, we should 
remember, after the Secretary of State, with the approval of 
the President, had on February 8, 1917, weeks before we entered 
the war, issued the following assurance to its owners: 


The Government of the United States will in no circumstances take 
advantage of a state of war to take possession of property to which 
international understandings and the recognized law of the land give 
it no just name or title, and will scrupulously respect all private rights 
alike of its own citizens and of the subjects of foreign nations. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that much of this property 
was allowed to remain here because its owners relied upon this 
promise of our Government. 
| The armistice was declared in November, 1918. For more 
than eight years they have been hoping that, in accordance 
with international law and with the plainest principles of jus- 
tice, it would with its earnings be returned to them, less only 
what might be necessary to pay for its care and upkeep. To 
some of its owners it had been their chief and to others, per- 
haps, their only source of income. Restored to them it could do 
no harm to anybody anywhere. Nevertheless, we said to them, 
| “We will return you only 80 per cent of your property and shall 
continue to hold the remainder for another six years, and then 
14 years after its seizure we shall, if we wish, sell it; and 
unless you accept this offer you shall now get nothing.” These 
are the circumstances in which the owners “consented.” Who 
does not see that it was a “consent” extorted by the hard 
| necessities of their situation? And who does not see that it is 
this forced, extorted “consent” which is being used in a 
' labored attempt to justify our dealing with this private property 
in the very way which Hamilton looked upon with abhorrence 
and declared to be deserving of universal execration. 


We are at the beginning of an age— 
Said President Wilson— 


‘in which it will be insisted that the same standards of conduct and of 
| responsibility for wrong done shall be observed among nations and 
their governments that are observed among the individual citizens of 
civilized states, 


No honorable “ individual citizen” of the United States would 
think of taking advantage of circumstances which he himself 
had created to force such a “consent” from a fellow citizen 
within his power, helpless to resist. And it is utterly wrong 
for the Government of the United States in the matter of this 
‘private property to take such advantage of a situation for 
which it alone is responsible and over which it has always been 
in absolute control. ; 

THE STANDARD OIL co., THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER co., ET AL. 

Such claims of the Standard Oil Co. and of the International 
Harvester Co. against the German Government as are just 
should be paid in full. So also should be paid such claims 
of other American claimants against the German Goyernment 
as are just; but I can not consent that the private property in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian shall be held as 
“security” for their payment. The claims of the Standard Oil 
Co. and of the International Harvester Co. are claims against 
the German Government. In no sense are they claims against 
the private owners of the property now held by the Alien 
Property Custodian. Nor are they claims against the people 
of Germany. For, said President Wilson in his war message to 
Congress: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon 
their impulse that their Government acted in entering the war. It 
was not with their previous knowledge and consent. 


The Standard Oil Co., the International Harvester Co., and 
the other American claimants can be and should be paid with- 
out violating the rights of the owners of the private property 
which the custodian is holding. 

In defense of the bill it has been said: “If a man owing 
me a certain amount should come to me and say, ‘I will pay 
you 80 per cent of it and some more in a few months from now 
and will pay it all ultimately, would anybody say that I had 
repudiated the claim or confiscated it?” But that question 


with its assumed facts is not at all in point. The Government 
does not “owe a certain amount,” as these words are used in 
the question or are generally understood. The money it holds 
was not borrowed on a promissory note. The other property 
Was not purchased for a contract price. It was not purchased 
at all. On the contrary, all the money and other property was 
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seized—seized by force—and has always, during the many years 

since the war ended, been in the Government's exclusive pos- 

session and control; and always the Government has had the 

ability, power, and authority at any time to give the property 

oats T orgs back to the owners as was, and now is, its 
uty. 8 

The bill provides that this property shall “ultimately” be 
returned. But the use of the word “ultimately” does not 
obscure the issue nor furnish an excuse for further holding the 
property now after long years of peace. The owners say they 
are entitled to it now. When is “ultimately”? It may be 6 
years from now and 14 years after its seizure, or it may be 20 
years or 50 years or 100 years, or any other time in the future, 
in the discretion of this Government; and meanwhile the 
owners will be as much deprived of its use as if it were de- 
stroyed or confiscated. Instead of returning it now in accord- 
ance with international law and the dictates of justice, it is to 
be returned “ultimately,” and not only without regard to in- 
ternational law, which demanded its return on the restoration 
of peace, but also in complete disregard of the understanding 
of the owners when they invested it here. 

Another purpose of the bill, as expressed in its title, is “the 
equitable apportionment among all claimants of certain avail- 
able funds.” This seized property is “certain available funds,” 
but I deny that we have even the slightest moral right to 
apportion it to pay the debts or other obligations of a govern- 
ment. 

This bill is plainly a futile attempt to reconcile two principles 
or theories, one that the private property held by the custodian 
is a trust fund; the other that it is “ security” for the payment 
of claims against the German Goyernment—two theories abso- 
lutely impossible to reconcile, 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 

It is important in this connection to remember that, during 
the six months of elaborate discussion touching the proposed 
appointment of an Alien Property Custodian, the only under- 
standing in either the House or the Senate was that the 
custodian should take care of the property as a common-law 
trustee; that he should not sell any of it except when a sale 
might be necessary to prevent waste; and that the proceeds 
should be turned into the United States Treasury. 

On this point interesting testimony was given on July 15, 
1919, at a hearing before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, by Francis P. Garvan, former assistant of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, and his successor as custodian. Said Mr. Garvan, 
during his examination: i 


I think the first intent was only to sell to prevent waste and to 
protect the property. 


But the custodian soon secured greater power. 
this hearing as follows: 


Mr. Moonn of Pennsylvania. The present Allen Property Custodian 
has just stated that Mr. Palmer did not feel that he had sufficient 
power to sell. 

Mr. Krrenix. But he did get it afterwards? 

Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania. He did get that power by coming in at 
a time when all was excitement and secured what he wanted by the 
passage of riders to appropriation bills. 


Yes; he and his successors “got” it in different ways. One 
of these was by securing, on an urgent deficiency bill, a “ rider” 
which gave him authority to sell this property without adver- 
tisement of any kind, at public or private sale, as if it were 
his own. Thus, by a “rider” (a proverbially bad way to 
legislate), a law was changed, the principles of which had been 
under discussion for six months, during all of which time the 
understanding was, as I have said, that the custodian must act 
only as a common-law trustee responsible for an honest, open, 
above-board dealing with the property of absentee owners. 

Later, A. Mitchell Palmer was nominated for appointment as 
Attorney General. This nomination was considered by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary June 4, 
1919, seven months after the armistice. Mr. Palmer and his 
assistants had sold millions of dollars’ worth of this property, 
and its owners had had nothing whatever to do with the sales. 
I make no charges, but here had, of course, been great oppor- 
tunities for fraud, and Mr. Palmer, as Attorney General, would 
have charge of all Government prosecutions, At that hearing 
Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: 

Several of my constituents, all Americans, and many others in various 
States, had complained to me continually of the injustice of the ad- 
ministration of the Alien Property Custodian’s office and Mr. Palmer's 
interpretation of the law and its administration. There had come under 
my observation the sale of several properties which, I believe, had been 
sold at extreme sacrifice. 


I quote from 


> 


1926 


Suits were brought by the Government, at the request of 
President Harding, to set aside some of these sales, the com- 
plaints charging in effect conspiracy to defraud and alleging 
the acceptance of such small amounts of money for extremely 
valuable property as, in the language of the law, constituted a 
badge of fraud. But the Supreme Court decided for the de- 
fendants. The “rider” and the various Executive orders which 
gave to the custodian absolute authority, without advertisement 
of any kind, to sell this valuable property as if it were his own, 
had become the law of the land and were too much for the 
Government. 

EXECUTIVE ORDERS 

We should not fail to bear in mind the facts surrounding 
the making of the various Executive orders. Some of the most 
important of these were issued after the armistice. The armis- 
tice was signed on November 11, 1918. The most terrible of 
wats was over. President Wilson was the foremost man in the 
world. Crowding upon him for consideration were problems that 
would not permit delay. There must be a treaty of peace. 
What should it be? He was to be a vitally important figure 
in directing the negotiations, and was engrossed in prepara- 
tions for an early departure for Paris. At such a time it was 
(as always, throughout the war, it had been) impossible for 
President Wilson to give personal attention to the conditions 
in the office of the Alien Property Custodian. Concerning these 
he was of necessity compelled to rely upon the custodian and 
other officials. Under such circumstances, on December 3, 1918 
(three weeks after the armistice), when all of his attention 
was concentrated on preparations to attend the great meeting 
at Paris which resulted in the treaty of Versailles, the Presi- 
dent issued an Executive order which vested in “Frank L. 
Polk all power and authority conferred upon the President by 
section 12 of the trading with the enemy act, as amended” 
except certain provisions pertaining to the designation of depos- 
itaries, etc. 

The country would like to know all that was said, all of the 
representations that were made, to induce the President to 
issue these orders giving such power to subordinate officials. 

SALES OF PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, ETC, 

Frank L. Polk, on February 26, 1919, three months and more 
after the armistice, and on April 5, 1919, five months after the 
armistice, issued orders which gave authority to the 


“Alien Property Custodian to sell at private sale, without public or 
other advertisement, to the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), at such place 
and upon such terms and conditions as to the custodian or his author- 
ized agent might seem proper, all the letters patent, trade-marks, and 
rights under letters patent and trade-marks, all copyrights, certificates 
of registration thereof, and the publications upon which such registra- 
tions were granted, all applications for the registration of trade-marks 
and copyrights, and all applications for letters patent and all rights 
thereunder which the Alien Property Custodian might seize or have 
seized, and which he at any time should determine relate to the objects 
and purposes of said Chemical Foundation (Inc.).” 


Now, patents, trade-marks, copyrights, and so forth, were not 
“perishable” property. They were not sold to prevent “ waste.” 
There was no reason whatever for selling them so long a time 
after the armistice, except such reasons as might be found in 
unrestrained, rapacious, human greed. Nevertheless, they were 
sold and sold in private, without the general publie or the 
owners of the property knowing anything about the coming 
sale—sold to the Chemical Foundation (Inc.), the only possible 
purchaser, Polk's orders would not permit them to be sold at 
any price to anybody else, 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

Extraordinary confirmation of the truth of the long-prevalent 
rumors about the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and its purchases 
of this property are contained in the report of Hon. J. R. Me- 
Carl, Comptroller General of the United States, of his exami- 
nation and investigation—not completed—of the transactions of 
the Alien Property Custodian. It is dated November 15, 1926. 

THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC,) 

The Comptroller General reports that the Chemical Founda- 
tion (Inc.) was organized and incorporated in the State of 
Delaware on March 8, 1919 (four months, it is important to 
remember, after the armistice), for the express purpose of tak- 
ing over the patents, trade-marks, copyrights, and other articles 
mentioned in the order (which I have quoted) of Frank L. 
Polk; that a former Alien Property Custodian was elected 
president of the foundation; and that a number of those who 
became officials in this corporation had been connected, directly 
or indirectly, with the office of the Alien Property Custodian. 

In other words, a few Government employees organized a pri- 
vate at nek arn to enable them to get hold of the title to trust 
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property then in their possession and control, and which they 
were in honor bound to protect. 

From the report it also appears that approximately 6,000 pat- 
ents, trade-marks, and copyrights, and about 50 agreements 
made before the war were sold to the Chemical Foundation 
(Inc.) for approximately $270,000. One hundred and five pat- 
ents were sold and approximately 5,800 licensed to the United 
States Government for $100,000. 

I stop here to say that a business man of independent means, 
whose long experience made him entirely familiar with the 
value of these patents and of the other property thus sold for 
$370,000, assured me (soon after the sale) that he knew of his 
own knowledge that these were worth many millions of dollars 
and would have brought millions had the sales been thoroughly 
advertised and fairly conducted. 

From the Comptroller General's report it further appears 
that a number of the patents licensed to the United States 
Government were among those which had been sold to the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.), so that, of course, the royalties 
on these were paid by the Government to that corporation. 
That is, the Government paid royalties to its former employees 
who had grabbed this property. 

It further appears that the patents, trade-marks, copyrights, 
and so forth, mentioned in Frank L. Polk’s order, and sold to 
the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and those sold to the United 
States Government, were still carried on the books of the Alien 
Property Custodian at a nominal yalue of $1 each. 

TRADE-MARK “ PEBECO ” 


Very interesting is the statement of the Comptroller General 
that the trade-mark “ Pebeco” (tooth paste) was sold to Lehn 
& Fifid for $1,000,000. This was an extraordinary sale because 
of the fact (as he reports) that during the two years next 
preceding it, the royalties received on this trade-mark by the 
Alien Property Custodian amounted to about $350,000. This 
was at the rate of $175,000 a year, or 1744 per cent a year on 
the purchase price. Thus, within only six years, the royalties 
would return to the purchasers more than all they paid for this 
very valuable trade-mark. 

I will cite only two more of the many similar cases reported 
by the Comptroller General showing the manner in which the 
custodian’s office has handled the private property under its 
control. One of these is of comparatively minor importance in 
dollars and cents, but nevertheless of extreme significance. 

SPECIAL COMMISSION TO GERMANY 


The Comptroller General reports that five officials and em- 
ployees of the custodian’s office were sent in 1923 as a special 
commission to Germany. One of the officials returned to Wash- 
ington in three and a half months. The first two officials filed 
expense statements showing that of the sum of $27,216.95 ad- 
vnnced to the commission, $615 was still held by one of the 
officials, $2,086 by another, and $130 by the third, a total of 
$3,031. The amounts held by the first two were kept by them 
and covered by the obliging Alien Property Custodian by sim- 
ply increasing their respective salaries to $1,000 a month. 
Payment of such additional amounts while on this commission 
was made direct from trusts, although these men were also re- 
ceiving fixed salaries from appropriated funds. The amount 
retained by the third man, the report says, was never covered 
in any way and still, after more than three years, remains a 
charge against him 

Only the most general statement of expenses of this com- 
mission was made. Items for total expenses of the trip, and so 
forth, appear in lump sums of $3,064, $2,500, $450, $803, $1,025, 
and other large amounts. Bills and other papers in the posses- 
sion of one of the members of this commission were submitted 
for examination, but the Comptroller General reports that it 
was impossible to arrange them so as to support the claim as 
made; and that, therefore, payments of more than $28,000 on 
account of this commission to Germany still remain after more 
than three years, with nothing adequate to support them. 

BOSCH MAGNETO CO. 

The handling and sale of the property of the famous Bosch 
Magneto Co. is one of many striking examples of the methods . 
pursued by the office of the Alien Property Custodian. Upon 
the seizure of the stock of this company by the Alien Property 
Custodian, he appointed as his representatives as officers and 
directors two men who at the time of their election as directors 
and officers and for some time thereafter were employees in 
the office of the Alien Property Custodian and continued to 
receive compensation as such employees, although they were 
at the same time receiving compensation from the company 
mentioned aboye. On April 30, 1918, according to a statement 
prepared by Harris, Allan & Co., chartered accountants, the 
net assets of this company amounted to $8,587,457.61. But in 
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September of the same year, after the property was taken over 
by the Alien Property Custodian, another accountant, John A. 
MacMartin, was employed, and he reported the net assets at 
$5,820,938.67, a reduction of nearly three millions. And it is 
a most suggestive thing that, as the Comptroller General re- 
ports, MacMartin’s only explanation of this difference is that 
it was ordered by Mr. Arthur Murray. who had been appointed 
general manager. In other words, this so-called accountant 
in fixing values simply obeyed the orders of another man. 

The stock and assets of the Bosch Magneto Co., with the 
exception of the stock which it owned of the Boonton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. and the Eisemann Magneto Co., were sold on 
December 7, 1918, a month after the armistice, for $4,150,000 
to Martin E. Kern, an alien, in violation of the law which pro- 
hibited the sale of the property to other than an American 
citizen. The 1,501 shares of the Boonton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co. stock, which had been appraised at $117,000, were later 
sold to a former general manager of the Boonton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co. for $1,501. This manager had previously pur- 
chased for only $82,000 notes for $214,500 which that company 
owed the Bosch Magneto Co. 

The United States, through the Department of Justice, has 
lately entered suit against the former Alien Property Cus- 
todian officials and the purchasers of the Bosch Magneto Co. 
to recover the difference between the actual value of the com- 
pany at the time of the sale and the sales price. 

The Comptroller General reports as a result of his investiga- 
tion of the Alien Property Custodian’s office that— 


The individual trust accounts were incomplete and two accounts for 
income were regularly maintained. They did not conform to the re- 
quirements of the Winslow Act of March 4, 1923. They did not fully 
set forth the accountability of the custodian, and statements of cash 
prepared therefrom and published in the annual reports were inac- 
curate by several millions of dollars. 


Inaccurate by several millions of dollars! 


The securities taken over by the custodian were so scattered through 
banks and trust companies all over the United States and its territories 
that administration thereof was not only difficult but exceedingly 
expensive. 

Interest income on trust funds deposited in the United States Treas- 
ury was withdrawn therefrom and deposited in 24 banks, apparently 
in violation of law. The interest paid on these deposits averaged less 
than 3 per cent, while the funds invested by the United States Treasury 
returned over 4 per cent. 

One-half million dollars of alleged undistributable income trans- 
ferred from a prior custodian was withdrawn from the United States 
Treasury in violation of the intention of the trading with the enemy 
act, if not of its specific provisions, and deposited in several banks 
selected In a way that would be difficult to justify. 

Remittances received from the depositaries, etc., were sent from 
the mail room to the accounting section, and, where applicable, to 
the real estate or corporation management sections and were held 
sometimes for weeks or months before being deposited in the United 
States Treasury. 

Eight or ten checks exceeding $500, covering interest for approxi- 
mately one year on one of the special accounts, were allowed to 
accumulate in a safe over which the custodian personally, apparently, 
had supervision. 

Funds and securities were left for years in possession of certain 
individuals without any serious attempt to effect collection. 

„ + © A detailed examination of the records demonstrated that 
for several years no systematic attempt had been made to keep the 
records complete and that unsettled questions existed in many cases 
that were listed as closed; that large accounts were outstanding, 
to the collection of which little, if any, attention was being paid; 
that the existence of corporations was permitted to continue, with 
the result that attorneys and officers were the only beneficiaries. 

Excessive amounts were paid for attorneys’ fees, for commissions 
to depositaries, and for other expenses. 


There are cases, says the Comptroller General, in which 
individual attorneys or firms were paid $100,000 for services 
_ to the Alien Property Custodian. 


Payments from trust funds of large amounts for expenses of all 
kinds were made without the use of formal vouchers, and in most 
cases little detail to support such payments has been found of record. 

In several cases additional amounts were paid from trust funds 
to employees who were being paid their authorized salaries from the 
regular salary appropriation. 

The limitation placed by acts of Congress upon the reimbursement 
of expenses of employees was completely ignored. 


The Comptroller General also reports that “any extensive 
misuse of trust funds or very serious mismanagement of trust 
property has been connected with a comparatively limited num- 
ber of cases or classes of cases.“ This general statement must 
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be read, however, in connection with what might be called the 

bill of particulars in his report, i. e., the details of a large 

3 of cases Which on analysis show gross carelessness and 
aud. 

I have said that by our action we have, in effect, been “ mak- 
ing war” upon the owners of the private property held by the 
Alien Property Custodian. Perhaps, in the light of this report 
of the Comptroller General, our action less resembles war than 
it does brigandage. 

I make no charge against the present Alien Property Custo- 
dian, but it is perfectly apparent that the record of the office 
under some of his predecessors exhibits much of brazen dis- 
honesty. 

CONFISCATION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 

It has been said in defense of the bill that “international 
law as well as the decisions of our own Supreme Court sancti- 
fies the right to confiscate property taken from alien enemies 
in time of war.” And yet the fact is that this Government, 
throughout its entire existence, has always been foremost in 
repudiating the old doctrine which would sanction the confis- 
cation of enemy property found within our territory at the 
outbreak of war. Evidently, in the days of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, confiscation was not thought to be “ sanctified; for, 
in his opinion, in Brown v. United States (1814, 8 Cranch), 
he refers to what he calls the then 


universal practice of forbearing to seize and confiscate debts and 
credits— 


And, in the same opinion, speaks of— 


the principle universally received that the right to them (debts and 
credits) revives on the restoration of peace. 


It thus appears that, even when Marshall's decision was 
rendered in 1814, 112 years ago, it had already become the 
established practice of the United States to forbear confiscat- 
ing debts and credits and to return such of these as had been 
seized to their owners on the restoration of peace. Said the 
Chief Justice in this opinion: 


The universal practice of forbearing to seize and confiscate debts 
and credits, the principle universally received that the right to them 
revives on the restoration of peace would seem to prove that war is 
not an absolute confiscation of this property, but simply confers the 
right of confiscation. Between debts contracted under the faith of 
laws and property acquired in the course of trade on the faith of 
the same laws reason draws no distinction; and, although in practice 
vessels with their cargoes found in port at the declaration of war 
may have been seized, it is not believed that modern usage would 
sanction the seizure of the goods of an enemy on land which were 
acquired in peace in the course of trade. 


Mark that language: 


it Is not believed that modern usage would sanction the seizure of the 
goods of an enemy on land, which were acquired in peace, in the course 
of trade. 


Later in the same opinion the Chief Justice says that there is 
no reason— 


for maintaining that the public faith is more entirely pledged for the 
security of property trusted in the territory of a nation in time of 
peace, if it be accompanied by its owner, than if it be confided to the 
care of others. Hi 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE 


The purpose of the bill is, in my view, in violation of the 
noble principle of international Iaw stated by the House of 
Lords in 1918, and which has, as I haye said, been long ap- 
proved by all civilized governments, including our own—that 
private property of enemy subjects is not confiscated, and that, 
during war— 


the enemy can, of course, make no claim to have it delivered to it; 
but when peace is restored he is considered as entitled to his property 
with any fruits it may have borne in the meantime. 


The assertion in the opening paragraph of section 2 of the 
bill, that its provisions are “in pursuance of established Amer- 
ican doctrine,” does not—and this I say with entire respect 
for those who try to defend the measure—correctly state the 
fact. The plain purpose of the bill is, in my judgment, very 
far from being in pursuance of what either was, or is, or ought 
to be “established American doctrine.” 

The language to which I have referred, being at the be- 
ginning of the bill, is not only calculated to mislead as to the 
real meaning and effect of its subsequent provisions, but it also, 
in my view, misstates what has been our unvarying policy as 
that is evidenced in treaties and conventions to which the 
United States has, at various times, during more than a hundred 
years been a party. f 
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From the standard work (International Law, Wilson & 
Tucker, 6th edition, p. 249) I quote as follows: 


The most recent practice has been to exempt personal property 
of the subject of one belligerent State from all molestation, even 
though it was within the territory of the other at the outbreak 
of war. Of course, such property is liable to the taxes, ete., imposed 
upon others not enemy subjects. (P. 249.) 


It has taken generations to establish some of the humane, 
beneficent principles of international law which are now by 
civilized nations considered as axiomatic. These principles 
were bitterly denounced by those who believed in the ruthless 
destruction or confiscation of private property in war. The 
United States has been in the vanguard of the movement to 
humanize the old hard rules, as is demonstrated by the treaties 
to which this Government is a party. 

TREATIES ` * 


For example, the famous treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation with Great Britain, 1794 (the Jay treaty) provides in 
Article X that: 


Neither the debts due from individuals of the one nation to indi- 
viduals of the other, nor shares, nor monies, which they may have 
in the public funds, or in the public or private banks, shall ever in 
any event of war or national differences be sequestered or confiscated, 
it being unjust and impolitic that debts and engagements contracted 
and made by individuals, having confidence in each other and in their 
respective Governments, should ever be, destroyed or impaired by 
national authority on account of national differences and discontents. 


I invite especial attention to the fact that the last clause of 
said Article X is in spirit directly opposed to the purpose of 
the bill before us. It declares that it is— 


unjust and impolitie that debts and engagements contracted and made 
by individuals, having confidence in each other and in their respective 
Governments, should ever be destroyed or impaired by national au- 
thority on account of national differences and discontents. 


This reasoning in the Jay treaty is as just and true to-day 
as it was in 1794, and would, if applied to the bill before us, 
result in its instant rejection. 

Further to show the “established American doctrine” con- 
cerning the rights of resident aliens at the outbreak of war, I 
quote from “Treaties, Conventions, ete., 1776-1909,” Senate 
Document 357, Sixty-first Congress, second session, the follow- 
ing treaty provisions: 

Article XXX of the treaty between the United States and 
Peru (1870): 

In the event of a war, or of any interruption of friendly intercourse 
between the high contracting parties, the money, private debts, shares 
in the public funds, or in the public or private banks, or any other 
property whatever, belonging to the citizens of the one party in the 
territories of the other, shall in no case be sequestrated or confiscated, 


Article XXVI of the treaty between the United States and 
Brazil (1828): 


Neither the debts due from the individuals of the one nation to the 
individuals of the other, nor shares nor money which they may have 
in public funds or in public or private banks, shall ever in any event 
of war or national difference be sequestrated or confiscated. 


Article XI of the treaty between the United States and Costa 
Rica (1851): 

For the better security of commerce between the citizens of the 
United States and the citizens of the Republic of Costa Rica, it is 
agreed that if at any time any interruption of friendly intercourse, 
or any rupture should unfortunately take place between the two high 
contracting parties, the citizens of either of the two high contracting 
parties who may be within any of the territories of the other, shall, if 
residing upon the coast, be allowed six months, and if in the interior, 
a whole year to wind up their accounts and dispose of their property; 
and a safe conduct shall be given them to embark at the port which 
they themselves shall select; and even in the event of a rupture, all 
such citizens of either of the two high contracting parties who are 
established in any of the territories of the other, in the exercise of 
any trade or special employment, shall have the privilege of remaining 
and of continuing such trade and employment therein without any 
manner of interruption, in the full enjoyment of their liberty and 
property, as long as they behave peaceably, and commit no offense 
against the laws; and their goods and effects, of whatever description 
they may be, whether in their own custody or intrusted to individuals 
or to the State, shall not be liable to seizure or sequestration, nor to 
any other charges or demands than those which may be made upon the 
like effects or property belonging to the native citizens of the country 
in which such citizens may reside. In the same case, debts between 
individuals, property in public funds, and shares of companies, shall 
neyer be confiscated, sequestered, nor detained. 
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Article XXI of the treaty between the United States and 
Italy (1871): 


If by any fatality, which can not be expected and which may God 
avert, the two contracting parties should be engaged in a war with 
each other, they have agreed and do agree, now for then, that there 
shall be allowed the term of six months to the merchants residing on 
the coasts and in the ports of each other, and the term of one year to 
those who dwell in the interior, to arrange their business and transport 
their effects wherever they please, wii the safe conduct necessary to 
protect them and their property until they arrive at the ports desig- 
nated for their embarkation. And all women and children, scholars of 
every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, mechanics, manufac- 
turers, and fishermen, unarmed and inhabiting the unfortified towns, 
villages, or places, and, in general, all others whose occupations are for 
the common subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to 
continue their respective employments, and shall not be molested in 
their persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise 
destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the belligerent 
in whose power, by the events of war, they may happen to fall; but, 
if it be necessary that anything should be taken from them for the use 
of such belligerent, the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price. 

And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves trea- 
ties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or sus- 
pending this article; but, on the contrary, that the state of war is 
precisely that for which it is provided, and during which its provisions 
are to be sacredly observed as the most acknowledged obligations in the 
law of nations. 


Article XXVII of the treaty between the United States and 
Venezuela (1836): 


Neither the debts due from individuals of the one nation to the 
individuals of the other, nor shares nor moneys which they may have 
in public funds, nor in publie or private banks, shall ever, in any 
event of war or of national difference, be sequestered or confiscated, 


Article XXIII of the treaty between the United States and 
Peru-Bolivia (1836) : 


Neither the debts due from individuals of the one nation to the 
individuals of the other, nor shares nor money which they may have 
in public funds, nor in public or private banks, shall ever, in any 
event of war or national difference, be sequestered or confiscated. 


Article XXVII of the treaty between the United States and 
Ecuador (1839): t 

Neither the debts due from individuals of the one nation to the 
individuals of the other, nor sbares nor moneys which they may 
have in public funds, nor in public nor private banks, shall ever, in 
any event of war or of national difference, be sequestered or con- 
fiscated. 


Article XII of the treaty between the United States and the 
Argentine Republic (1853) : 

For the better security of commerce between the United States 
and the Argentine Confederation, it is agreed that if, at any time, 
any interruption of friendly conrmercial intereourse, or any rupture, 
should unfortunately take place between the two contracting parties, 
the citizens of either of them, residing in the territories of the other, 
shall have the privilege of remaining and continuing their trade or 
occupation therein, without any manner of interruption, so long as 
they behave peaceably and commit no offense against the laws; and 
their effects and property, whether intrusted to individuals or to 
the State, shall not be liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any 
other demands than those which may be made upon the like effects 
or property belonging to the native inhabitants of the State in which 
such citizens may reside. 


Article XXVIII of the treaty between the United States and 
Peru (1887): 

In the event of a war, or of any interruption of friendly intercourse 
between the high contracting parties, the money, private debts, shares 
in the public funds, or in the public or private banks, or any other 
property whatever, belonging to the citizens of the one party in the 
territories of the other, shall in no case, for that cause alone, be 
sequestrated or confiscated. 


Article XXVI of the treaty between the United States and 
Guatemala (1840): 


Neither the debts due from individuals of the one nation to individuals 
of the other, nor shares nor moneys which they may have in public 
funds or in public or private banks, shall ever, in any event or war 
or of national difference, be sequestered or confiscated. 


The principle that resident alien enemies should not be 
molested in their persons or in their property at the outbreak 
of war had become so firmly established that neither the first 
Hague conference in 1899 nor the second in 1907, to both of 
which the United States was a party, gave it serious discussion. 
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‘ntly, it was not thought necessary to make a provision 
cnet this subject. The Hague conference of 1907 did, how- 
eyer, adopt the following: 

ARTICLE 46. Family honor and rights, individual lives, and private 
property, as well as religious convictions and practice, must be respected. 
Private property can not be confiscated. (Wilson and Tucker, p. 418.) 


TREATY WITH PRUSSIA ` 


Our distinct understandin®™and agreement when we entered 
the war against Germany, as evidenced by the treaty between 
the United States and Prussia, of 1828, which was then in force, 
was that— 
the merchants of either country then residing in the other shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their 
affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without 
molestation or hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of 
every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and 
fisherman, unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, 
and In general all others whose occupations are for the common sub- 
sistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their 
respective employments, and shall not be molested in their persons, 
nor shall their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed, nor 
their fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy, into whose power 
by the events of war they may happen to fall; but if anything is 
necessary to be taken from them for the use of such armed force, the 
same shail be paid for at a reasonable price. 


In order that the meaning of this provision should be clear, 
an additional and exceedingly important clause was thereto 
added— 
and it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves treaties, 
nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or suspending 
this article; but, on the contrary, that the state of war is precisely 
that for which it is provided, and during which its provisions are to 
be sacredly observed as the most acknowledged obligations in the law 
of nations. 


This treaty, it is true, prohibits confiscation by our military 
forces of private property on German soil. But the Govern- 
ment of the United States, having thus solemnly declared that 
it would not tolerate confiscation of private property in time 
of war in Germany, how in reason can it be said that it is 
“established American doctrine” to hold private property for 
14 years and then sell it in time of peace in the United States? 

The history of the United States throughout its entire exist- 
ence shows the Nation's steadfast purpose, by treaties and con- 
ventions and example, to mitigate the rigors of the old, cruel, 
laws of war, and makes plain the truth that the provisions of 
the bill before us are in utter repudiation of what was the 
“established American doctrine” when the World War began. 
And it just as clearly reveals that our holding of this money 
and other private property for years after the restoration of 
peace and our apparent determination to hold it for years to 
come is a step backward from the advanced, noble, position so 
long oecupied by this Republic—a deplorable step backward 
toward the barbaric times when the conqueror enslaved or killed 
noncombatants and destroyed or confiscated their property. 

I have presented some of the reasons why I can not support 
this measure and why the United States ought at once to return 
this property to those from whom we have already held it far 
too long. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fish! to 
strike out the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 7, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 13, The trading with the enemy act, as amended, is amended 
by adding thereto the following new sections: 

- "Sec. 26. (a) In the case of money (including the proceeds of 
property converted into money) deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States under section 12, the Alien Property Custodian shall 
allocate among the various trusts (1) the earnings accruing on such 
money (including the proceeds of any bonds or certificates of indebt- 
edness in which such earnings are invested, and the earnings thereon) 
prior to March 4, 1923, and (2) the earnings accruing on or after 
March 4, 1923, or the date on which the money was so deposited 
(whichever date is earlier) and prior to the date on which such alloca- 
tion is made, on the earnings computed under clause (1). Such 


allocation shall be made under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and shall be based upon the average rate of earnings 
(determined by the Secretary of the Treasury) on the total amounts 
deposited under section 12. 
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“(b) In the case of any person entitled, under subsection (a) of 
section 9 or paragraphs (1) to (8), both inclusive, or paragraph (11) 
or (15), of subsection (b) of section 9, to the return of money or 
other property conveyed, transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid to 
the Alien Property Custodian, or seized by him, the Alien Property 
Custodian, when the allocation has been made, is authorized and 
directed to pay to such person, notwithstanding any receipt or release 
given by him, the amount allocated to his trust. 

“(c) In the case of persons entitled, under paragraph (12), (13), 
or (14) of subsection (b) of section 9, to such return, and in the case 
of persons who would be entitled to such return thereunder if all 
such money or property had not been returned under paragraph (9) 
or (10) of such subsection, and in the case of persons entitled to such 
return under subsection (n) of section 9, an amount equal to the 
aggregate amount allocated to their trusts shall be credited against 
the sum of $25,000,000 invested in participating certificates under para- 
graph (1) of subseetion (b) of section 25. If the aggregate amount 
so allocated is in excess of $25,000,000, an amount equal to the excess 
shall be invested in the same manner. Upon the repayment of any of 
the amounts so invested, under the provisions of section 5 of the 
settlement of war claims act of 1927, the amount so repaid shall be 
distributed pro rata among such persons, notwithstanding any receipts 
or releases given by them. 

“(d) In the case of any other enemy or ally of enemy entitled to 
such return, the Alien Property Custodian shall deposit the amount 
allocated to his trust in the Treasury in the name of such person until 
otherwise directed by Congress, 

“(e) The payment provided for In subsection (a), the investment 
provided for in subsection (c), and the deposit provided for in sub- 
section (d), shall be made out of the unallocated interest fund. 

“Spc. 27. On and after the passage of the settlement of war claims 
act of 1927, no money or other property shail be conyeyed, transferred, 
assigned, delivered, or paid over to the Alien Property Custodian, or 
seized by him, under this act, without the written consent of the 
person entitled thereto; and all requirements or demands under this 
act in respect of the conveyance, transfer, assignment, delivery, or 
payment, or seizure of any money or other property, shall be unen- 
forceable after such date without such written consent. This section 
shall not be applicable in the case of money or property owned by a 
person who is a fugitive from justice from the United States or any 
State or Territory thereof or the District of Columbia. 

“Src. 28. The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and directed 
to return to the United States any consideration paid to him by the 
United States under any license, assignment, or sale by the Alien 
Property Custodian to the United States of any patent (or any right 
therein or claim thereto, and including an application therefor and 
any patent issued pursuant to any such application). 

“Sec, 29. As used in this act the term ‘unallocated interest fund’ 
means the sum of (1) the earnings accruing prior to March 4, 1923, 
on money (including the proceeds of property converted into money) 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States under section 12 
(including the proceeds of any bonds or certificates of indebtedness 
in which such earnings are invested, and the earnings thereon), plus 
(2) the earnings accruing on or after March 4, 1923, or the date on 
which the money was so deposited (whichever date is earlier) and 
prior to the date on which the allocation provided for in section 26 
is made, on the earnings computed under clause (1) of this section.” 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa: Mr. Chairman, I offer another formal 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gresy of Iowa: Page 34, line 17, strike 
out “or (14)“ and insert in lieu thereof “(14), or (16).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on 
page 35, lines 18 to 25, inclusive, and on page 36, ines 1 to 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAG rann: On page 35, beginning with 
line 18, strike out the remainder of the page and all of lines 1 to 5 on 


page 36. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the state- 
ment which the gentleman from New York made a short time 
ago that the Committee on Ways and Means is not infallible, 
and the insertion of the paragraph which the gentleman moves 
to strike out is evidence of that fact. I think the committee 
has now agreed that that paragraph is entirely unnecessary, 
and there is no reason why the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York should not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, lest it be overlooked, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk may be permitted to 
make all necessary changes in section numbers and references 
thereto, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the sec- 
tion numbers and references thereto. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 15. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation. 

(ù) The term German national“ means 

(1) An individual who, on April 6, 1917, was a citizen or subject 
of Germany, or who, on the date of the enactment of this act, is a 
citizen or subject of Germany. 

(2) A partnership, association, or corporation, which on April 6, 
1917, was organized or created under the law of Germany but exclud- 
ing any such partnership, association, or corporation, more than 50 
per cent of the interest or voting power in which was on April 6, 1917, 
or on the date of the enactment of this act, vested (directly or in- 
directly) in citizens or subjects of Austria, Hungary, or Austria- 
Hungary. 

(3) An individual (other than a citizen or subject of Austria, Hun- 
gary, or Austria-Hungary) whose claim is based upon an interest on 
April 6, 1917, in a partnership, association, or corporation excluded 
under paragraph (2). 

(4) The Government of Germany. 

(c) The term “Austria or Hungarian national” means— 

(1) An individual (other than a German national) who, on April 
6, 1917, was a citizen or subject of Austria, Hungary, or Austria- 
Hungary, or who, on the date of the enactment of this act, is a citizen 
or subject of Austria or Hungary. 

(2) A partnership, association, or corporation (other than a Ger- 
man national) which, on April 6, 1917, was organized or created under 
the law of Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, if more than 50 
per cent of the interest or voting power therein was, on April 6, 
1917, or on the date of the enactment of this act, vested (directly or 
indirectly) in citizens or subjects of Austria, Hungary, or Austria- 
Hungary. 

(8) The Government of Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary. 

(d) The term “United States“ when used in a geographical sense 
includes the Territories and possessions of the United States and the 
District of Columbia, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, before this debate is 
closed there are a few matters that ought to be mentioned. 
This bill will soon, as I believe, be passed by this House, If 
it eventually becomes a law, as I trust it will, it will mark a 
distinct period in the history of this country. This will be not 
so much because of the general provisions of the bill, but 
rather because of the provisions of section 2 with which it 
begins and which declares the policy of this Government. If 
the bill becomes a law hereafter, there will be no question as 
to what that policy is with reference to the subject to which 
the bill pertains. 

No restrictions have been placed upon the debate. I have 
myself been so much occupied with the general management of 
the bill, which covered such complex and intricate subjects, 
that I have done little more than to set out its plan in general 
and to explain some of its details when certain sections were 
read under the five-minute rule. There have, however, been 
many excellent speeches made by others in the course of the 
debate, and the discussion has been, I am sure, yery informing 
and useful to the House not only with reference to the bill 
itself, but with reference to the policy of this Government, its 
treaties, its diplomatic course, and other matters of great im- 
portance. The debate has been generally conducted fairly and 
in good humor. Members have freely exercised their right to 
question certain provisions of the bill or to criticize them if 
they saw fit. I am glad that they have done so, because it 
has led to a fuller explanation of the provisions of the Dill, 
as there would otherwise be no real debate or discussion. 

I have said that the debate was generally conducted along 
proper lines. I regret that I am unable to say this with refer- 
ence to the argument of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I shall have to decline to yield. 
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Those who have known me through my somewhat extended 
service in the House know that it has not been my habit to 
criticize the manner of gentlemen in debate and that I never 
impugn the motives of any Member in the House. Yet I feel 
constrained to say in this case that there was much that was 
said which would have been better left unsaid. 

I do not think that any oratory will make any impression 
upon the House in talking about the wrongs inflicted upon the 
Germans by this bill while the very people alleged to have been 
wronged are clamoring for its enactment. It seems to assume, 
however, that the House has lost all power of clear thinking 
and the country all common sense. If either is retained, no 
attention will be paid to statements about these alleged wrongs 
inflicted upon people who are welcoming them with open 
arms. Nor do I think much attention need to be paid to the 
assertions that there was an inconsistency between section 2 
and some other paragraphs of the bill, because in the latter we 
have provided for postponement of a part of the German claims 
and have stated that this Government does not assume liability 
for the payment of certain certificates; while in section 2 it is 
stated in effect that the German claims will ultimately be paid 
in full. Under the theory of some gentlemen, I suppose that 
during the years we were withholding these funds no wrong 
was being committed upon Germany, but now, when we are 
proposing to hand over to Germany millions upon millions upon 
millions and tell that country that we will pay the remainder 
as soon as she keeps her engagements she has made expressly 
with reference to these matters, then our country is being 
dishonored. If not directly there is an inference, that we will 
be discredited in the eyes of other nations. Mr. Chairman, 
alone among the victors in the Great War which has recently 
closed, we have proposed and are now seeking to carry into 
effect the doctrine that private property’ seized during the war 
shall not be confiscated, and in pursuance of that declaration 
nearly $200,000,000 will shortly be turned over to Germany. 
What other nation has paid or returned a single copper cent 
out of property thus taken? Not one. We have set an example 
to the whole world in this respect, and the gentleman, instead 
of taking pride in our position, as well he might, now joins 
the gang of America’s baiters. who unite in calling us Shylocks, 
although we have given nearly half a billion dollars for relief 
purposes in Europe. 

Ah, but they say the bill is not drawn in accordance with 
American declarations and policies. Let me ask them if 
they really believe that we are in honor bound to pursue 
that policy regardless of the express agreements of Germany 
with reference to the particular situation in this case. It 
requires no lawyer to see that an original contract may be 
modified by another contract and even a school boy ought to 
know that a declaration of policy might and would be modified 
by a contract in relation to it between the parties affected 
thereby. Do they really think tha we are bound by our 
declarations, but that Germany has no obligations resulting 
from the solemn treaty which her representatives signed, 
which permitted us to retain the property of her nationals 
as security for the debts owing by the German Government 
to our citizens? I wonder if they really believe that a 
debt owing from this country to a German citizen is in 
some way placed on a higher plane than a debt owing by the 
German Government to one of our citizens? Mr. Chairman, I 
have no desire to revive the passions and prejudices of the war. 
I hope all its horrors will be forgotten and its sins forgiven, 
but I can not but remember an ocean tragedy when unfortunate 
citizens of this country went to their death in consequence of 
violation of international law and of the higher law against 
murder. Does any gentleman think that the German claims 
outrank these claims, or indeed any of the claims allowed by 
the tribunal set up pursuant to the treaty between our coun- 
try and that nation? - 

Mr. Chairman, the basis of this bill is equality and equity, 
neither favoring nor discriminating in respect to either Ger- 
mans or Americans at the expense of the other. The com- 
mittee has sought to treat both classes of claimants alike, with- 
out either favor or discrimination. A fundamental principle 
of the biil is that our own citizens should be accorded the 
same rights as those of a foreign country, especially when 
those rights had been expressly granted by treaty. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to no man in upholding the honor of my country, 
I hope I shall also be able to say that I have yielded to none 
in maintaining the rights of our own citizens and that I am at 
all times ready to grant to them every privilege which I would 
extend to a citizen of a foreign nation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. SNELL haying taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bili H. R. 15009, the alien property bill, and had directed him 
to report the same back with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment; if not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the gentleman from Okla- 
homa opposed to the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am. 

The Clerk read the motion to recommit, as follows: 


Mr. Mekrowx, of Oklahoma, moves to recommit this bill to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with amendments as follows: On page 
9, line 17, and on page 15, line 6, after the word “ exceed,” strike out 
100,000,000“ and insert “ $50,000,000" in lieu thereof. At the 
end of line 20, on page 2, strike out the period, insert a comma, and 
the following: “except that no award shall be certified if the rights 
of the person or corporation on behalf of whom such award was made 
were acquired by subrogation of the rights of a beneficiary under a 
policy or under a contract of insurance.” 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKrown) there were 51 ayes and 181 noes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Oklahoma 
demands the yeas and nays, 

The question was taken; and 35 Members having arisen, not 
a sufficient number, the yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
passage of the bill. 4 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 281, nays 
66, answered “ present” 1, not voting 85, as follows: 


[Roll No. 3] 


ess Michaelson Robinson, Iowa 
Kincheloe Michener Robsion, Ky. 
Kindred Miller Rogers 
King Mills Rowbottom 
Kirk Montague Rubey 
Knutson Mooney Rutherford 
Kopp Moore, ai. Sabath 
Ku Moore, O Sanders, N. Y. 
LaGuardia Moore, Va. Sears, Nebr. 
Lampert Morgan Seger 
Morrow Shallenberger 
Lea, Calif. Murph Shreve 
Leatherwood Nelson, Me. Simmons 
Leavitt Nelson, Mo. Sinclair 
2 Nelson, Wis. . 
‘ewton, M m 
Lindsay Newton: M. = Smithwick 
Lineberger Norton Snell 
Lozier O'Connell, N. Y, Somers, N. T. 
Luce Connor, La. Sosnow: 
Lyon O'Connor, N. Y. Speaks 
McDuffie Oldfield Sproul, III. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Oliver, N. X. Stedman 
McReynolds rker Stobbs 
McSweeney cery Strong, Kans. 
MacGregor Perkins Strong, Pa. 
Magee, N. Y. Phillips Strother 
Magee, Porter Summers, Wash, 
Magrady Purnell Swing 
Manlove Rainey Taber 
Mansfield Ramseyer Taylor, Tenn. 
Mapes Rausley Taylor, W. Va. 
Martin, La. Rathbone Thatcher 
Martin, Mass, Rayburn ‘Thompson 
Menges Reece Thurston 
Merritt Reed, N. Y. Tilson 
NAYS—66 
Allgood Driver Lankford 
Almon Eslick Larsen 
Ayres Garber MeClintie 
Black, Tex. Garrett, Tex. {eKeown 
Blanton Green, MeMillan 
Bowling Hammer Major 
Box Hare Milligan 
Brand, Ga, Hastings Morehead 
Browning Till, Ala. Oliver, Ala. 
Busby Hill, Wash, Parks 
Collins Howard Peavey 
Connally, Tex. Huddleston Quin ` 
Cooper, Wis. Jeffers Ragon 
Cox Johnson, Tex, Rankin 
Davis Jones Romjue 
Deal Kvale nders, Tex. 
Drane Lanham Sandlin 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1 
McSwain 
NOT VOTING—85 
Ackerman Fisher McFadden 
Anthony Fort McLaughlin, Mich, 
Beedy Fredericks McLeod 
Beers Fulmer Madden 
Bell Funk Mead 
Bixler Garner, Tex. Montgomery 
Brand, Ohio Gasque Morin 
Brumm Gilbert O'Connell, R. I. 
Carter, Calif. Golder tterson 
Carter, Okla. Goldsborough Perlman 
Celler Gorman Pou 
Cleary Graham Prall 
Callens Hudspeth Qnayi 
en udspe unyle 
Cur ames Reed, Ark. 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Ky. Reid, III. 
Dickstein Keller Rouse 
Doyle Kunz Scott 
Edwards Lee, Ga Sears, Fla. 
Esterly Linthicum Sbran i 
Evans Little Sproul, 8. 
Fai Lowrey Stalker 
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Timberlake 
nkh 


Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky, 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Walters 


Williams, III. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wolverton 


Wright 
Wurzbach 


Schafer 
Schneider 
Stevenson 


Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Upshaw 
Wefald 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, Miss. 
Wingo 
Woodrum 


Steagall 
Stephens 
oo van 


Welsh, Pa. 
9 Kans, 


ood 
Woodyard 
Wyant 


ates 
Zihlman 


YEAS—281 
Abernethy Burtness Dominick Hadley 
Adkins Burton Doughton Hale 
Aldrich Butler ug Hall, Ind. 
Alen Byrns Dowell Hall, N. Dak, 
Andresen Campbell Drewry Har 
Andrew Canfield Dyer Ha n 
Appleby Cannon Eato Hawley 
Aren Carew Elliott Hayden 
Arnold Carpenter iis Hersey 
Aswell Carss Englebright Hickey - 
Aut der Heide Chalmers Fa Hill, Md. 
Bacharach Chapman Fenn Hoch 
Bachmann Chindblom sh Hogg 
Bacon Christopherson Fitzgerald, Roy G. Holaday 
Rail Clague Fitzgerald, W. T. ooper 
Bankhead C n Fletcher Houston 
Barbour Cole Foss Hudson 
Barkley Collier Frear Hull, Tenn. 
Beck Colton Free Hull, Morton D. 
Begg Conn Freeman oll, W. 
Rerger Connolly, Pa. French 
Black, N. T. Cooper, Ohio Frothingham Jacobstein 
Bland Cagle | Furlow Jenkins 
Bloom Cramton Gallivan Jobnson, III. 
Boies Crisp Gambrill Johnson, Ind 
Bowles Crosser Gardner, Ind. Johnson, S. Dak, 
Bowman Crowther Garrett, Tenn. Johnson, Wash, 
Boylan Črumpacker Gibson ahn 
Briggs linger Gifford Kearns 
Brigham Darrow Glynn Kelly 
Britten Davenport Goodwin Kem 
Browne vey Green, lowa K n 
Buchanan Dempsey Greenwood Kerr 
Bulwinkle Denison Griest Ketcham 
Burdick Dickinson, Mo. G ner 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 

Mr. Linthicum (for) with Mr. McSwain (against), 
Mr. Fisher (for) with Mr, Steagall (against). 
Until further notice: 

Madden with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

. McFadden with Mr. Mead. 


„Reid of Illinois with Mr. Rouse. 
Carter of California with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 


Beers with Mr. 3 
Sweet with Mr. Hudspeth. 


Cl $ 
with Mr, Sears of Florida. 
Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Zihlman with Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. McLeod with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Evans. 


Mr. Yates with Mr. 
Mr. Temple with Mr. 
Mr. W with Mr. 


Weller. 
Fulmer, 
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. Gasgue. 
Mr. r with, Mr. Dickstein: 
Mr. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. erly with Mr. Little. 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, if I were not paired with the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. LI xTHIOUx, against the bill, I 
would vote “no.” As it is I yote “ present.” 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I rise to an- 
nounce the necessary absence of my colleagues, Mr. CORNING, 
Mr. PRALL, Mr. CULLEN, and Mr. Quays, and to say that if they 
were present, they would vote “yea” on this bill. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce that my 
colleagues, Mr. DICKSTEIN and Mr. CELLER, are necessarily ab- 
sent, but that if they were present they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OLIVER of New York: Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
announcement with respect to my colleagues, Mr. WELLER and 
Mr. SULLIVAN. 

On motion of Mr. Green of Iowa, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON POSTAL RATES 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the House 
is about to adjourn. This is the last day on which the joint 
subcommittee on postal rates may file its final report. That 
report has been agreed upon, but it is not quite ready to be 
signed. I ask unanimous consent that I may have until mid- 
night to-night to file the final report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that he have until midnight to-night to file 
the final report of the joint subcommittee on postal rates. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Members of 
the House, I think, are very tired, haying just finished the 
consideration of the Alien Property Custodian bill. I under- 
stand that Monday next will be suspension day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Monday next 
it adjourn to meet on Tuesday following at 11 o'clock a. m. 
I think we can finish the agricultural bill that day and give 
Members an opportunity to arrange their departure for the 
Christmas holidays, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns on 
Monday next it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. on Tues- 
day. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know 
whether the resolution providing for the adjournment for the 
Christmas holidays has been passed? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am unable to answer that 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the resolution has not yet been passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we finish the agricultural bill on Tues- 
day, will the meeting on the Wednesday following be a perfunc- 
tory matter? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I could not answer that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
TAYR of West Virginia, for the week beginning December 19, 
on account of official business, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I have been invited to address 
a law and order rally in New York to-morrow. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 
therein my own address, which I expect to make at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp an address he 
is to make to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish the gentleman would make that request 
after somebody has had a chance to see the remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object for the time being. 

DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTATIVE DENNY OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose 
of announcing the death of a former Member of this House, 
Walter McKennon Denny, of Pascagoula, Miss, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, it is with deep regret that I announce the death a 
few weeks ago of a former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the late Congressman Walter 
McKennon Denny, of Pascagoula, Miss. 

Mr. Denny was born in Moss Point, Jackson County, Miss., 
October 28, 1853. He attended the common schools in his 
county and then went to Roanoke (Va.) College. His law 
course was taken at the University of Mississippi, and he 
graduated from this institution with high honors in 1874. 

His public service began in 1883, when he was elected clerk 
of the circuit and chancery courts of Jackson County. He was 
reelected twice, resigning in 1895 to accept the nomination as 
Representative of the sixth Mississippi district in Congress. 

In 1890 he rendered a great and conspicuous public service 
to his State when he labored with the now famous Mississippi 
State constitutional convention held that year. 

Mr. Denny seryed with distinction in the fifty-fourth Con- 
gress from 1895 to 1897. In this body to-day there are five 
Members who were with Mr. Denny in that Congress. They 
are: Hon. Henry ALLEN Cooper, of Wisconsin; Hon. THEODORE 
E. Burton, of Ohio; Hon. CHARLES R. Crisp, of Georgia; Hon. 
Henry St. GEORGE Tucker, of Virginia; and Hon. BENJAMIN 
L. Finch, of New York, all of them distinguished in the 
public service of their country. 

He was a great lawyer, a faithful public servant, a progres- 
sive, high-minded citizen, and was possessed of all of the virtues 
of a Christian gentleman. Mississippians, together with all 
who knew him, mourn his passing. 

REFERENDUM IN NEW YORK STATE 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. New York State recently voted upon 
a referendum. The result of that referendum was to have 
been certified to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Does the Chair know whether or not the certificate has been 
received, and, if it has been received, what disposition shall 
be made of it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the certificate has not yet been received. * 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 2 o'clock 
and 56 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, 
December 20, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, December 20, 1926, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To hear the governor of the Virgin Islands. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To provide for the advancement on the retired list of the 
Army of Maj. Andrew Summers Rowan (H. R. 12435). 
To waive the age of Paul R. Sutherland, United States 
Army (H. J. Res. 295). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

803. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill “Providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the naval service”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

804. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of Crescent City Harbor, Calif. (H. Doc. No. 595) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed, with 
illustration. 

805. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a draft of legislation authorizing custodians and acting cus- 
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todians of Federal buildings to administer oaths of office to 
employees in the custodian service and to recommend that such 
legislation be enacted; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15137) granting a pension to Mary E. Schapley, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 15414) to authorize the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to accept a title to lands re- 
quired for a hospital site in Rapides Parish, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 15415) to authorize the con- 
struction of additional vessels; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 15416) to provide further aid 
to disabled veterans of the World War; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15417) to authorize, legalize, and make 
negotiable and transferable by written assignment the ad- 
justed certificates issued to the World War veterans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15418) to amend the act of July 3, 1926, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexican Wars, and to 
certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and marines, and the 
widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 15419) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of War to transfer to 
the State of Louisiana the property known as Jackson Bar- 
racks, in the city of New Orleans; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (II. R. 15420) to increase 
the Board of Commissioners for the District of Columbia to 
five, and to grant additional powers to the Commissioners for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 5 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 15421) to provide facili- 
ties in different localities in the United States for determining 
the commercial merits of the most promising seedling potatoes 
developed by the United States Department of Agriculture; to 
provide for the improvement of commercial seed potatoes, par- 
ticularly with respect to varietal purity and trueness to name; 
to make possible the development and testing of improved 
strains of the same variety, both as to production and im- 
munity to disease; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 15422) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 15423) to establish a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station in the State of New Mexico; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15424) to legalize a 
bridge across the Fox River in Algonquin Township, McHenry 
County, III., and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 15425) granting pensions 
and increases of pensions to certain widows of soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15426) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to create a Federal Power 
Commission; to provide for the improvement of navigation; 
the development of water power; the use of the public lands 
in relation thereto; and to repeal section 18 of the river and 
harbor appropriation act approved June 10, 1920, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 15427) to provide for the 
construction of works for the protection and development of 
the lower Colorado River Basin, for the approval of the Colo- 
rado River compact, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
308) for the appointment of Bruce J. Newlon, of Nebraska, as 
member of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
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33 Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military 
8. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Resolution (H. Res. 343) to instruct 
the Committee on Agriculture to substitute an excise tax on 
protected manufacturing for an equalization fee in agricultural 
bill; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. SABATH: Resolution (H. Res. 344) to appoint a 
committee of five to investigate the charges against the De- 
partment of Justice in the case of Sacco & Vanzetti; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution (H. Res. 345) that the Com- 
mittee on Education be authorized to investigate inaccuracies 
in textbooks in schools of the United States; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 346) 
providing for the discharge of the committee from further con- 
sideration of H. R. 14570, entitled: A bill to reduce the income 
tax on corporations and to repeal certain nuisance taxes”; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY; A bill (H. R. 15428) granting a pen- 
sion to Jacob Lemuel Hartsfield; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 15429) granting a pension to 
Samuel Fissel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 15430) for the relief 
of Edith M. Powell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 15431) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. McBride; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15432) to correct the military record of 
Curtis P. Wise; to the Committee on Military. Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 15433) granting an increase 
z pension to Sarah Henry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 15434) granting an increase 
of pension to William M. Bainbridge; to the Committee on 
Pensions, ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15435) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha Farley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 15436) granting an increase of 
ponai to Sarah J. Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 15437) granting an increase 
of pension to Thirza E. Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 15438) 
granting an increase of pension to Maggie De Long; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15439) pro- 
viding for sundry matters affecting the naval service; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 15440) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15441) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Free; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 15442) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia A. Rosenberger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15443) granting a pension 
to Margaret C. Morrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15444) granting a pension to William Hol- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 15445) granting an increase 
25 pension to Marcella Tetro; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 15446) granting a pension to 
Isaac Trent; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15447) granting an increase of pension to 
George Milams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 15448) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances C. Miles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 15449) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas McCormick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15450) granting a pension to Archibald 
Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 15451) granting 
an increase of pension to Hattie Cain; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15452) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara Swanson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 15453) granting a pension to 
Julia Ward; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15454) granting a pension to Ella M. 
Spooner; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15455) granting an increase of pension 
to Jennie L. Storms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15456) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie J. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15457) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrict L. Mero; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 15458) granting a pension 
to Arthur E. Madison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15459) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James K. White; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 15460) granting an 
increase of pension to Ida M. Bull; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 15461) for the relief of 
William Volkert; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 15462) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Nessler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15463) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary P. Botts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15464) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie A. Lyons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 15465) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Penland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15466) granting an increase of pension to 
Elbert C. Carver; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4376. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of Board of Trustees, 
405 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. X., presented by Dr. John J. 
A. O'Reilly, urging defeat of Sheppard-Towner bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

4377. By Mr. EATON: Petition of the Rev. Robert L. Clark, 
jr, and members of the congregation of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, of Trenton, N. J., urging passage of 
House bill 10311; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4378. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Indiana County, Pa., for an acknowledgment of God in the 
Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. í 

4379. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of 32 citizens of Garden 
Grove, Decatur County, Iowa, urging the passage of House 
bill 10311; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Moxpar, December 20, 1926 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 17, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of House bill 11616. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President A 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill Hale McMaster 
Bayard du Pont Harreld McNa 
Bingham Edge Harris Mayfield 
Blease Edwards Harrison eans 
Borah Ernst Hawes Metcalf 
Bratton Ferris Heflin Moses 
Broussard Fess Howell Neely 
ruce Fletcher Johnson Norris 
Cameron Frazier Jones, N. Mex. Oddie 
Capper George Jones, Wash. Overman 
Caraway Gerry Kendrick Pine 
Copeland Gillett Keyes Pittman 
Couzens Gof King Ransdell 
Curtis Gooding Lenroot Reed, Mo. 
Dale Gould McKellar Reed, Pa. 
Deneen Greene McLean Robinson, Ind. 
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Sackett Smith Swanson Warren 
1 Smoot Trammell Wheeler 

Sheppard Stanfield Tyson illis 

Shipstead Steck Wadsworth 

Shortridge Stephens- Walsh, Mass, 

Simmons Stewart Walsh, Mont. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eigbty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] has an amendment which is to be presented and I 
believe agreed to. I have no objection to the Senator submitting 
it at this time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, by the courtesy of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] and the courtesy of 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], I ask unanimous consent out of order 
to submit an amendment which involves the expenditure of no 
money, which has been recommended by the Chief of Engineers, 
and which I understand will be acceptable to the chairman of 
the committee. I ask unanimous consent to offer the amend- 
ment at this time. I am obliged to leave the floor for several 
hours, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be received and it will be read by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Insert at the proper place the fol- 
lowing : 

Mississippi River from the northern boundary of the city of St. Louis 
to the mouth of the Ohio: The existing project is hereby modified in 
accordance with the recommendations submitted by the Chief of Engi- 
neers in letter to the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives, dated December 17, 1926, contained in 
House Document No. 9, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment simply modifies 
the project so as to provide for a 9-foot depth from Cairo up to 
St. Louis, instead of an 8-foot depth, which the Chief of Engi- 
neers says can be done without any additional expenditure of 
money. It seems to me it is very desirable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Missouri, Without 
objection the amendment is agreed to. 

FEDERAL REDUCTION OF TAXES 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, 1,926 years ago an event 
happened that has rung down the ages, It was a great event. 
It happened in a lowly place, in the stall of a stable. It changed 
the philosophy of peoples and was so important that when the 
star of Bethlehem shown forth, its brightness and grandeur 
led the wise men from the east to the manger. It was of such 
a moment that angels sang Glory to God in the Highest,” and 
there flashed across the heavens the sentiment of “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” That event, year by year and 
generation after generation has been celebrated. We are again 
approaching that anniversary—entering the Christmas Yuletide, 
a time when, above all others, selfishness should be torn from 
the souls of men and joy fill their hearts, 

There was passed last week by the House of Representatives 
and this body will either pass to-day or to-morrow a joint reso- 
lution adjourning Congress in celebration of the Christmas holi- 
days. In that celebration no lines of color or race or creed or 
section will be drawn. It will be unanimous and nation-wide. 
Around the hearthstones throughout the land every night from 
now until Christmas Eve little tots will climb into the laps of 
their mothers or upon the knees of their fathers and pat them 
upon the cheeks and lisp into their ears what they desire for 
Christmas. Millions of little souls are planning and praying 
and with pencils of red and blue and black and of every color 
scratching their little notes, sending their messages to Santa 
Claus, with high hopes in their hearts of having their messages 
fulfilled Christmas morn. In a short while they will be hang- 
ing up their little stockings, awaiting their fulfillment at the 
hands of Santa Claus. 

With this yuletide spirit prevading the country it would seem 
just on the eve of adjournment of Congress that we should take 
inventory and make an accounting. And with all this joy 
upon the part of the little ones, and these messages ringing in 
the ears of the fathers and mothers of the land, we see drawn 
faces, drooped countenances, heavy hearts, and downcast spirits. 
From one end of this country to the other taxpayers have felt 
their Government exacting from them heavy taxes. They see 
no relief in sight, but read in the papers where the door is 
closed and Congress adamant. They see in this city their 


Uncle Sam with a look different from any they have ever 
seen worn upon his face before, with a selfishness in his heart 
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million of their dollars, wrung from them under the pretense 
of orderly and necessary administration of the Government. 
These fathers have been told that it is wrong for a government 
to exact more taxes than those necessarily required for the 
ndministration of the Government, These fathers have read of 
the four or five billions of dollars that their Government has 
given to foreign countries at their expense and the other tax- 
payers of America. To this action upon the part of their Goy- 
ernment they have submitted, but now their despair. And why 
are they not discouraged? They see their Uncle Sam piling 
up $500,000,000 of their money unnecessarily and threatening to 
continue the process by refusing to change his conduct. 

And so not only does the present look dark, but the future 
to them locks gloomy. It is up to this Congress to send a word 
of cheer to his ear and a ray of hope to his heart. 

Mr. President, there are many ways to destroy and to kill. 
And I have often thought that about the worst process that 
could be employed was through suffocation or strangulation. 
Over in the House of Representatives there is in the committee 
room à bill which seeks to give relief. Under the law that is 
the only road through which tax relief can come. It is the 
only method by which it can be obtained. There is an element 
over there and an element over here, of which I am proud to 
be a part, whith has appealed and still appeals to other ele- 
ments there and other elements here and elements elsewhere to 
permit some kind of constructive tax legislation to be consid- 
ered during this Congress—not only that joy might fill the 
hearts of America during this yuletide but that relief be given 
to the taxpayers permanently as the years come and go. 

But, sirs, the group of men who hold the key and guard the 
gates are employing the strangulation or suffocation process to 
destroy and kill that relief. It matters not how strong the 
Democratic Party may be in the House of Representatives, or 
in this body, we do not control committees and under the Con- 
stitution and the rules of the Congress, for relief to be obtained, 
it must first receive the permission for its consideration from 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. Here are their names: 


William R. Green, of Iowa. 

Willis C. Hawley, of Oregon. 

Allen T. Treadway, of Massachusetts. 
Isaac Bacharach, of New Jersey. 
Lindley II. Hadley, of Washington. 
Charles B. Timberlake, of Colorado. 
Henry W. Watson, of Pennsylvania. 
Ogden L. Mills, of New York. 
James C. McLaughlin, of Michigan, 
Charles C. Kearns, of Ohio. 

Carl R. Chindblom, of Ilinois. 
Frank Crowther, of New York. 
Harris J. Bixler, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles L. Faust, of Missouri. 
Richard S. Aldrich, of Rhode Island. 


And while the responsibility would apparently rest upon 
them, and it is largely resting upon them, the failure for this 
Congress to consider tax relief must not be wholly placed upon 
them. They are but one of the tools, one of the agencies of 
this administration. They are acting following a conference or 
through either the suggestions of those higher up or in obedi- 
ence to their demands. Those gentlemen would not for a day 
withhold in the committee tax relief if it met the disapproval 
of those of you in this body who believe in immediate tax relief, 
They would not for a day hold up this tax-relief program if 
the President of the United States sincerely wanted it and made 
a demand for it. And so the American people must know that 
the blame is not to be placed wholly upon these gentlemen who 
control the Ways and Means Committee of the House, but 
upon every person belonging to this administration who plays 
a part in it. 

I heard once of a modest Quaker, of mild manners and sweet 
temperament, but who had a neighbor who owned a dog that 
this peaceful Quaker hated and wished to be dead. The 
Quaker himself did not possess sufficient heart to shoot or 
kill the dog. He conceived another plan. So on one occasion 
as the dog sought the sunshine and exercise, and walking down 
the street he was spied by this well-mannered Quaker and 
immediately put to flight. The Quaker ran after the dog, 
shouting and hollering at the top of his voice, Mad dog, mad 
dog!” Others hearing him and seeing the sight, joined in the 


cry. It incited others, and one whose heart was not of such a 
tender disposition shot and killed the dog. 

Mr. President, the country will know that while these gen- 
tlemen on the Ways and Means Committee who control its 
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program may suffocate and strangle tax-relief legislation and 
prevent its coming out of the committee, it will know that you 
leaders here in the Senate and your leaders at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue are hollering “Mad dog, mad dog!” It 
is your inciting words that is causing the strangulation and 
suffocation of tax relief for this session. 

Irwin Russell, one of the greatest of southern poets, in his 
Christmas Night in the Colored Quarters, said: 


De sinfulness ob sin is 'pendin’ ‘pon de sperrit what we goes an' 
does it in. 


And so when the American people realize that this action on 
the part of the majority party in the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in withholding this tax-relief legislation from the considera- 
tion of Congress is but the execution of a political conspiracy 
that reflects the spirit of your kind over there, here, and 
throughout the administration. 

So I appeal to you Senators over there, at this Yuletide 
when all of us should be in high spirits and filled with joy 
to overflowing, that you bring your influence, that you exert 
the power of your station upon the other branch of the Con- 
gress and upon the White House so that we can frame legisla- 
tion that will send “glad tidings of good news” throughout the 
land and make this Christmas time one of happiness to all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HowELL] has the floor. Does the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 


ACQUITTAL OF FALL AND DOHENY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on Saturday last one of the 
officials in the Department of Justice, Mr. Toleman, asked me 
if I had received a letter from the district attorney's office 
in New York. I told him that I had not. He said that I 
would receive a letter either Saturday or Sunday, or probably 
this morning. I asked him what he wanted to write about, 
and he said it was in reference to Jess Smith and what I 
knew with regard to his taking off and any suggestion I had 
to make as to what reason there should be for desiring to 
dispose of him. 

I recall the testimony taken before the Judiciary Committee 
in April last regarding the reappointment of District Attorney 
Boyles, of Mobile, Ala. 

TESS SMITH TO COLLECT $2,009,000 PROM BOOTLEGGERS 


Mr. Harry Smith, a very able lawyer of Mobile, was under- 
taking to get Mr. Boyles to tell about his ‘connection with 
Jess Smith, and Mr, Boyles was declining to do so. Mr. Smith 
asked: 


Won't you please state the rest of the conversation that you started 
to state yesterday? 

Mr. Bories, Not unless the committee insists that I do go. 
to the committee that it is not relevant to this issue. 

Mr. Surru. I think it is. 

Mr. Bortxs. And as a Government official it is protecting the in- 
terest of the Government not to discuss it. 

Mr. Sarre. Yesterday, Senator 


Speaking to Senator Ernsr— 


he testified as to a part of a conversation with a Mr. Boykin, who, 
he says, is one of the liquor men that he led into this conspiracy, 
He said there was a part of that conversation which he would not 
state. As a matter of fact, he did testify to the whole conversation 
in the court proceedings. 


That was down at Mobile. 


I will now ask him to give the remainder of that conversation— 
it is very short—which he omitted yesterday and which he now refuses 
to state, 

Senator Ernst. Do you know the remainder of it yourself? 

Mr. Suir. I know what it is exactly. 

Senator Caraway. Is it in the court records? 

Mr. Sutrn. It is a matter of court record, and I have it here. 

Senator ERNST. Well, then, just state it. 

Mr. SITH. Can I state it now? 

Senator Exnst. Yes; you can state it. 

Mr. Surrn. Mr. Boyles stated Mr. Frank Boykin came to him. 

Senator Enxsr. Have you the record here? 

Mr. Sutrn. Yes. Shall I read the record or state it? 

Senator Enxsr. You can state it if your statement agrees with the 
record. If you do not state it correctly-—— 

Mr. Smrrn. I will be glad to refer to the record, That Mr. Frank 
W. Boykin, who previously was an intimate friend of his, came to 
him and told him that he bad just been to Washington and had a 
long talk with Mr. Jess Smith, a personal friend 


I said 


1926 


Mr. Boytes. I will correct you right there. 
Mr, Surra. May I read the record, then? 
Senator ERNST. I have no objection. 

Mr. Surra. The testimony of Boyles in transcript No. 2, [Reading :] 
“Q. Go ahead.—A. He—" 


This is Mr. Boyles speaking— 
„A. le- 
Speaking of Frank Boykin— 


“He said he had a three-quarters of an hour long-distance telephone 
message from Jess Smith. ‘He asked me to wire you to wait there 
in Washington until you could come up —that is, until Frank Boykin 
could come to Washington—‘ and all three of us could have a con- 
ference. He said, ‘You know Secretary Mellon loaned the Republi- 
can National Committee $5,000,000. Only $3,000,000 has been repaid. 
There is a deficit of $2,000,000. Jess Smith is charged with getting 
up that money. The plan is to have the liquor men—the men in the 
liquor business and the breweries—contribute to this fund. United 
States attorneys in some places have been arranged with. They will 
be expected to collect from the bootleggers money and contribute a cer- 
tain portion of it to that fund.“ I said, What is the plan, Frank?’ 
He says, ‘I have no definite plan now. I am going to Washington 
to-night. I will find out all about it, and I will let you know when I 
come back.“ “ 

Mr. Sutrn. And did you not 


He was addressing Mr. Boyles 


And did you not get a letter from him to Jess Smith and ask Mr. 
Smith to help your candidate for United States marshal to be 
appointed? 

Mr. BOYLES. Yes. 


Mr. President, that is one of the reasons they wanted to get 
rid of Jess Smith. I stated here the other day that Jess 
Smith knew more than anybody else connected with the De- 
partment of Justice of the high-handed work of Mr. Daugherty, 
and that they had a very good reason for getting rid of 
him. He knew enough to down the whole. miserable bunch 
if he should ever decide to tell it. It will be recalled that 
Jess Smith, who was not an attorney, had a desk in the office 
of Attorney General Daugherty; and nobody except Daugh- 
erty and his intimate friends ever knew exactly what he was 
doing there. However, it has been openly asserted from time 
to time that he was the crooked agent of Mr. Daugherty; 
that he went out and collected money from the bootleggers and 
breweries, and that through that money paid in to Daugherty 
they obtained immunity from prosecutidu and unwritten license 
to carry on their traffic. 

It was stated here about the Capitol just after they murdered 
Jess Smith that his part of the loot amounted to more than 
$300,000, That that money was in cash somewhere, and they 
knew where it was. Jess Smith knew so much that it was de- 
cided to get rid of him. We were planning here for a general 
investigation of the whole thing. It was rumored also about 
the Capitol that Jess Smith grew exceedingly nervous over 
certain disclosures in connection with the Attorney General’s 
office, and that he made up his mind to make a clean breast of 
it all; but Jess never lived to tell his tale; he was murdered. 

This statement, Mr. President, about Jess Smith being desig- 
nated to collect from bootleggers and breweries $2,000,000 for 
the Republican National Committee constitutes another great 
scandal in the history of the Republican administration. If 
the New York district attorney wants to know why I suggested 
that they wished to murder Jess Smith, I will give him the 
testimony in concrete form: Five million dollars loaned by 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee; $3,000,000 have been gathered in and paid 
back; $2,000,000 more must be collected. A friend of Boyle, 
the then Republican district attorney in my State, at Mobile, 
is approached and invited to Washington to confer with Jess 
Smith about the plan to collect $2,000,000 more. Boyle himself 
stated, down there in the court—he refused to state it here— 
that Boykin said to him: Some of the district attorneys have 
already been arranged with.” That is what Jess Smith had 
told Boykin. 

Mr. President, this is a gruesome story. It is enough to make 
any patriot hang his head in shame that our country has fallen 
upon such evil days, when there is crookedness and corruption 
in every nook and corner of the Capital; when the Secretary 
of.the Treasury is loaning money—I do not know where it 
came from, whether it was Mr. Mellon’s money or the Govern- 
ment's money—but that money was to be collected from out- 
laws and criminals. Three million dollars of it has already 
been collected. There are two millions more to collect. Gov- 
ernment officials who will be instrumental in gathering it in are 
sought out, and Boyle is asking for a letter to Jess Smith— 


I didn’t say that. 
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Daugherty’s graft man and thieving agent—appealing to him 
because of his power and influence with the Department of 
Justice, to have his man appointed United States marshal to 
help gather in the loot needed by the Republican National 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I intend to see to it that the truth of the Fall- 
Doheny scandal shall be laid bare to the American people. I 
do not intend that it shall be cloaked or covered up. 

One newspaper tried to give the impression to the country 
that the Senate in the main did not share with me disappoint- 
ment and disgust at the verdict of acquittal in the Fall-Doheny 
case. That paper said: 


Senate amazed at Hxrilx's attack on Fall's acquittal. 


Mr. President, there is not an honest, intelligent, patriotic 
Senator here but who indorses my denunciation of that verdict. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I wish to 
be excepted from any such statement. In my opinion the 
judge who sat in that case was a just and upright judge, 
and I have yet to believe that the jury did not do its duty as 
it honestly saw it. In my opinion, it is the duty of the people 
of the land to accept the situation. I say that notwithstanding 
the fact, as the Senator will remember, that I have taken occa- 
sion more than once in this body to express in no uncertain 
terms my opinion of Albert Fall. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I stated the other day that 
I did not know the judge; that he may be a very clever gen- 
tleman; but that, being appointed by Harding, and Fall being 
appointed by Harding, and Harding’s name being drawn into 
this case, Mr. Hoehling ought not to have sat in it. He de- 
serves to be criticized for sitting in the case. He had no 
business presiding over that case. That is my opinion, in 
spite of the views expressed by the Senator from Maryland. 

There is not an intelligent, patriotic, honest man in the 
country, outside of the Senate, who agrees to the verdict that 
that jury rendered in acquitting Fall and Doheny. There is 
not an honest, intelligent, patriotic citizen in the country but 
who has grave suspicions and fearful forebodings about the 
conduct of the jury in that case. It is the most disgraceful 
performance that has ever been pulled off in the Capital of 
our country. 

Here is a case where a great civil court, the circuit court 
of appeals, has already declared these Fall-Doheny leases 
null and void. That court, with all the facts before it, has 
already held that they were obtained through fraud and cor- 
ruption. The judge who rendered that decision is a Repub- 
lican—an honest man, thank God! He wants to clean house, 
and he is a clean and upright judge. He has the courage of 
his convictions, and he can neither be bulldozed nor bribed. 
I refer to Judge Kenyon, of Iowa. 

I called the attention of the Senate and of the country the 
other day to a statement in the Washington Post, Ned Me- 
Lean’s paper—and I shall have something to say about him in 
a minute. He certainly is friendly to the criminal defendants, 
Fall and Doheny, who ought both to be in the penitentiary 
for life. His paper stated that this jury spent the night curs- 
ing, swearing, shooting dice, playing cards, and that one of 
the jurors insisted on haying a verdict of acquittal right then, 
in the dead hour of the night; and really, Mr. President, if it 
were going to be done at all, God knows it were better that it be 
done in the nighttime and in the darkest hour of the night. 

The paper said that this juror asserted that he would not 
permit the other jurors to sleep—now, listen, Senators—and 
he played the phonograph. O Mr. President, how the juries 
are equipped in this modern time, with dice, with cards, so 
that they can gamble while they are tossing away the rights 
and the liberties of the people! Here was a case involving a 
conspiracy against the Government of the United States. A 
case that involved the obtaining by fraud and corruption 
$200,000,000 worth of oil property belonging to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Doheny had testified that he 
would make a hundred million dollars profit; and here is a 
rollicking, dice-throwing, card-playing boy jury, and one of 
them, we are told, persisted in playing a phonograph and 
otherwise making noise for the purpose of preventing the 
other jurors from sleeping. Just think of it, Senators, this 
is the jury that rendered the verdict acquitting Fall and 
Doheny. Can you visualize that jury room, Senators? I 
want to draw aside the curtain and let you see where the 
jurors in the Fall-Doheny case are shooting dice, playing 
cards, cursing, and swearing, and then finally, when they try 
to go to sleep, one goes around and turns on a phonograph 
and has it sing and play and make noises, and he does not 
permit the others to sleep; and out of that situation, just 
think of it, has come a yerdict which sets free two criminal 
enemies of the country. 
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As I said before, the civil courts have already held, through 
the cirenit court of appeals, that these leases were obtained 
through fraud and corruption. I want to cite the further fact 
that the Senate, with practically all of the Senators voting 
for it, passed a resolution in which it declared that these oil 
leases to Doheny and Sinclair were procured through fraud 
and corruption. Mr. President, I know some things about 
this case that I am not going to discuss now, but I may dis- 
cuss them some day. It would open the eyes of the Nation 
if they knew all the inside work about this case here in the 
city of Washington. There have been strange doings here 
in the Capital of the Nation, 

I stated the other day, and I repeat it, that if Doheny and 
Fall had not had some assurance on the side from somebody 
they never would have permitted that case to go to trial. The 
day they announced that they were ready they knew that they 
had already, somehow, poisoned the channels of justice in this 
city, and that they were either going to be acquitted or a 
mistrial would be had. 

Why can we not talk freely about these things? A number 
of Democrats in this body have already congratulated me on 
my speech, and two or three Republicans over on the other 
side. There are other Republicans over there who feel just 
as I do about it—that is, they do not indorse the verdict—and 
they will not stand up and say that they indorse the verdict; 
that they thought the verdict was the proper verdict, in view 
of the interests of their country, and in view of the facts and 
the justice of the matter. I will tell you what one Senator 
over there said. He said: 


You can not convict a hundred million dollars in this country. 


Mr. President, that is a sad commentary upon conditions 
under Republican rule. I want to take off my hat to Great 
Britain. It makes no difference how high the criminal is, 
how rich he is, how influential he is; if he is guilty, he is 
just as certain to pay the penalty in the British courts as God 
reigns. But recently in many places in our country you hear 
good men and women say, as soon as a heinous crime is com- 
mitted: “ Why, he will never be convicted.“ Why?’ Be- 
cause he has too much money.” 

Mr. President, that is a sad and severe indictment against 
those in authority in our country. It is a dreadful thing, Mr. 
President; and I want to read right here a letter from a gen- 
tleman over in Baltimore, Md., dated December 17, addressed 
to me: 


My Dear Senator Hertry: Thank you profoundly for your speech 
In the Senate called forth by the rotten yerdict of the jury in the Fall- 
Doheny case. 

It would be terrible if nobody voiced the protest of what is left 
of the national conscience, as in the matter of national dishonor it 
witnesses Petion piled on Ossa In broad daylight—dangerously so. 


“ Merciful heaven! 


What, man! n'er pull your hat upon your brows; 
Give sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break.” 


Thus Malcolm to Macduff when the latter seemed dazed by the 
word brought to him by Ross of the destruction by Macbeth of all he 
held most dear, 

To-day America seems dazed as she witnesses her honor laid in the 
dust, over and over and over again. To-day she appears to be not 
just beautiful“ bút beautiful and dumb.“ 

The dumbness, however, is not forever. The moral inhibition of 
the moment will pass. The dumb Nation will again speak in language 
that will not need to be translated to those whose profitable business 
it is to do her dishonor. That is, unless she goes mad. Unless her 
„oer fraught heart“ breaks. 

Your fine outburst of righteous indignation makes a great and 
necessary contribution toward the struggle of the national conscience 
to keep its hold on sanity until it recovers its voice. 

God knows there ought to be a knocking, knocking, knocking not 
only in Washington but throughout this land, And there will be yet! 
America is tragically dumb, but not, as these who rob and rape her 
think, damned. 

Yours sincerely, 4 
Mercer G. JOHNSTON. 


I have quite a number of letters like that. They are coming 
in from every State of the Union, and I am going to read some 
of them into the Recorp from time to time. 

Mr. President, my attention has just been called to an attack 
made upon me by the Wall Street Journal. If I needed any- 
thing to bear testimony to the righteousness of my position, 
I would call for no stronger evidence than to have an attack 
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made upon me by the Wall Street Journal. It is the tool 
and instrument of the predatory interests of the country. 

Mr. President, this journal comes to the rescue of Mr. Doheny 
and Mr. Fall, It says: ‘ 


A Senator from Alabama, in a half hour vituperative indecency on the 
floor of the United States Senate, raves like the common hangman 
cheated of bis fees. 


Oh, how vehemently he screams in defense of these two 
crooked thieves, covered all over with national disgrace and 
dishonor, who have pulled off a conspiracy that stinks to 
high heaven, a deal through which they steal the oil reserves 
of the Nation, which might some day be needed to save the 
life of the Nation. And when a Senator in this place denounces 
their criminal conduct, the Wall Street Journal comes to their 
rescue and assails me. The Wall Street Journal shapes its 
creed for its cravings and holds ont its hand to get some of the 
ill-gotten gain. I recall a little poem that fits the case: 


I love to hear the thunder burst 
O'er woodland, vale, and bill; 

Like the melodious music of hungry swine 
Petitioning for swill. 


Listen to the way in which the Wall Street Journal argues 
the case for Fall and Doheny: 


If either of these men had been crooked, the last thing one of them 
would have asked, or the other would have granted, would bave been 
a loan of $100,000, or any other amount, while negotiations with a 
Government department were pending. 


Mr. President, what are the facts? That is just what did 
happen, but that is not what Fall first said happened. What 
did he say happened? When this thing was discovered the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] was conducting an in- 
yestigation, The first thing the committee did was to send 
somebody down to New Mexico. They saw that Mr. Fall was 
making great improvements on his place. They knew that he 
was financially embarrassed when he came into the Cabinet. 

They knew that he was hard up and had no money. They 
found that he had bonght another ranch costing $90,000 or 
$100,000, and they commenced to inquire as to where he got the 
money, and what happened? Fall sent for Ned McLean, met 
him over in Atlantic City, and after they held a conference, 
a thieving, secret conference, Ned McLean, at the request of 
Fall, came out and said that he loaned Fall the $100,000. 
Keep that point in mind, Senators. Fall wrote the investigat- 
ing committee here in Washington that he borrowed the 
$100,000 from Ned McLean. Then what happened? When they 
got Ned McLean on the witness stand and cross-examined him, 
and frightened and mixed him up dreadfully, he said, “No; 
I will take it all back. I never loaned Fall any money. I 
did not let him have it at all.“ Then they notified Fall what 
McLean had said. Remember, Fall had already written to the 
cgmmittee, over his own signature, solemnly stating that he 
had borrowed that money from Ned McLean, aud Ned McLean 
back-tracked, withdrew his statement, and said he did not loan 
it to him at all. Then what? Mr. Doheny went aud had a con- 
ference with Fall, and then it was that it came out that he got 
the money from Doheny. Did that look like Fall was honest 
and straightforward in the matter? 

Keep in mind this statement of the Wall Street Journal, that 
if there had been anything crooked about it, this loan would 
not have been done as it was, in the open. Fall lied and tried 
to deceive the committee in the first place. 

“What else did you do, Mr. Fall? Did you let Mr. Doheny 
give you a check?” 

That is what an honest man would have done. A hundred 
thousand dollars, put down in a corner, a loan to Albert B. 
Fall. 

But no. “ We do not want any bank to know about this trans- 
action, You get the money out of a bank in New Vork — 
and he did—“and you put it in a suit case —and he did, 
$100,000 in cash, and Fall lugs that across the country to 
New Mexico. There were no checks cashed by Fall. There is 
no written testimony to tell the tale of corruption and fraud. 
But he got the money in cash, and the deal was made in 
secret, the Government property was delivered, and that is the 
truth of the situation. 

A jury with a thimbleful of sense and honesty would have 
given great weight to that fact. It showed that the whole 
thing was crooked and corrupt, When Fall first obtained con- 
sent from Ned McLean to say he loaned it to him he was 
ered of telling a lie then. He was making Ned McLean tell 
a lie, 


Together, they were conspiring to coyer up the facts in 
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the case, and when Ned McLean was frightened off and told the 
truth, then it was that Doheny came in and they said “ Why, 
he just loaned it to an old friend.” Why did they not tell that 
in the outset? 

Fall had been hard up for six or eight years. He needed 
money badly. Why was it that his old friend Doheny did not 
let him have it before the oil lease was up before Fall? 
Mr. President, the trail of the serpent is over it all. It is 
the most diabolical thing that ever was pulled off at the Capi- 
tal. I never believed that the jury would acquit them. I 
thought they would make a mistrial and drag it on for a year 
or two, and then try it again, and make another mistrial, and 
wear it out; but I did not believe that they could pull that off 
and bring out a verdict of acquittal, when these cases, already 
determined by the court of appeals, which held that they ob- 
tained these leases through fraud and corruption, were pending 
in the Supreme Court. 

What happened just after that? Sinclair's lawyers hurry 
into the Capital, and they have moved to quash the indict- 
ment against him. I did not think they would do that so 
soon, but they have come in and asked to have the indictment 
against Sinclair quashed and the case dismissed. Why? 


Why, we have just obtained a verdict of acquittal of Doheny and 
Fall. They have been acquitted. What is the use trying the other 
case? 


That may be a very pertinent inquiry, and I think the Gov- 
ernment ought to move those cases from the District of Colum- 
bia, and I will give the Senate my reason for saying that. 

A good many people who are drawn into the jury box here 
are related by blood or marriage, or in some other way, with 
people who work for the Government. The political line 
reaches down to them. It is hard to get a jury here without 
having somebody on it who is under obligations to the adminis- 
tration now in charge of the Government. Let us remove these 
eases, Let us take them out into some State, where the Gov- 
ernment can have a fair trial. Why not do that? 

I want to call attention to another point in connection with 
this case. Mr. Denby, when he testified before the investigat- 
ing committee, knew nothing. He did not know a thing. He 
just said he approved the papers; he supposed they were all 
right. He was discussed in the Senate, and fun was made of 
his recollection about matters. But since he has had all this 
time, they have trained him and made him see things as they 
see them, and he comes back and seems to have a perfect 
understanding of it all now. 

Mr. President, they have had three or four years in which 
to train up their witnesses and their defendants and get ready 
for this thing they call a trial which was pulled off here the 
other day. 

What did they do with regard to naval officers when they 
wanted to get hold of the oil reserves? Listen, Senators! 
There was but one naval officer in all the naval régime who 
indorsed this lease, and he is the one that Doheny, Denby, and 
Fall had picked out to handle the matter. Does not that look 
suspicious? He is the only one, and he approved it. He was 
the only one they could find who would approve it. The others 
all disapproyed it. The others all denounced it, and this one, 
strange to say, was picked out to handle the matter. 

Then Admiral Robison! His part in it is shameful. It is 
a disgrace to the Navy. He ought to be stricken from the 
retired list of this Nation. He ought to go down with those 
who have betrayed it, and who have been a party to a con- 
spiracy mean, low, and diabolical. 

Why should we not talk about these men just as you would 
talk about a poor criminal on the streets who did not have a 
friend or a dollar to defend him? Do you know what would 
happen to him? They would bring him into court in a jiffy and 
he would go into the mines or to the penitentiary and be for- 
gotten, would eke out his existence there. But what has hap- 
pened to Fall and Doheny? They are receiving congratulations 
from the crooks who applaud such conduct as theirs, from the 
crooks who would like to see law and order overthrown, and 
an orgy of lawlessness and crime become the common rule of 
the country. 

Mr. President, crime is growing fast enongh, God knows. 
Pick up the paper this morning, pick up the daily paper every 
morning, and you read of all manner of crime being com- 
mitted. I said fhe other day, and I want to repeat, you can 
not have law and order in this country when the big criminals 
at the Capital are stealing from the Government and getting 
away with it. You can not have it. 

In order for this Nation to be restored in the confidence and 
affections of the people, it has to have one rule of conduct for 
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the rich and poor. It has to say to those who trample the laws 

under foot, “It makes no difference how big you are, how rich 

you are, you are going to pay the pains and penalties of vio- 

lated law.” : 

seat is what we have to come to, and the sooner we do it the 
tter. 

One of these papers had headlines, and they played it up, 
“Senator HxrIIN claims immunity.” 

Mr. President, I said in my speech that I thank God that 
there is a place in the Government where the trusted repre- 
sentatives of the people can speak their convictions and make 
known their opinions without being intimidated by the fear of 
being called into a court and punished for contempt. That is 
what I said, and I repeat it here. It is fortunate indeed that 
we have such a place. If you could read the scores of letters 
I am receiving from all over the country indorsing my stand 
and denouncing this verdict and expressing grave concern about 
the future of our country, it would give you an idea of what 
the patriotic men and women are thinking about these crimes 
and scandals at the Capital. 

Senators, we can not carry on this way and preserve respect 
for our Government. We make Bolsheviks out of good citizens. 
We destroy their morale. They get disgusted, and then they 
lose respect for and confidence in our Government. 

Mr. President, that is about all I care to say this morning on 
this subject. I have some letters here, which I shall print in 
the Recorp without taking the time to read them. I shall have 
eet else to say from time to time upon this important 
subject. 

Newark, N. J., December , 1926. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Congratulations your. fearless and merciless denunciation Doheny 

decision. Nation applauds, 
L. A. Max. 
FLORENCE BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Florence, Ala., December , 1926. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Herts; Just want to drop you a line of congratulation 
on your speech in reference to the Fall-Doheny case. I would have 
given much to have heard you. A speech of that kind is a great benefit 
to the country at large. 

Yours yery truly, 
W. L. Foy, Sceretary-Treasurer, 


JacKson HMmanrs, N. Y., December , 1926. 

My Dran Sexator: Thank God we have at least one representative 
in the upper House who is not afraid to voice the sentiments of all 
right-thinking people. Your speech of yesterday was needed in these 
days of crookedness and graft in high places. I congratulate you. 

. s * * . > * 
Sincerely yours, 
E. W. KEMBLE, 
PHILADELPHIA, December E, 1926. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I took great pleasure to-day in reading every word of your 
wonderful speech on the acquittal of Doheny and Fall. 

I am a Republican for 40 years, but, believe me, I can honor you 
for your courage in making such a speech, and if it should only open the 
eyes and consciences of the millions who read it and lead to better 
things you will have done a world of good. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry C. LEAHY, 
Care of Harrison & Co., 106 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


INTERDEPENDENCE BUREAU (Ixc.), 
New York City, December E, 1926. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I wish to thank you for voicing the indignation of 
the people toward Fall, Daugherty, et al. The betrayal of the people 
by their trusted servants and the silence of Coolidge and his adminis- 
tration is most depressing to any American who takes a pride in his 
country. 

It is a comfort to know that there is some one in Congress who will 
voice our feelings while we are compelled to be silent and bow our 
beads. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. RIEGEL. 


— 
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Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Sm: May I offer you my hearty thanks for the splendid 
speech you just recently made in the Senate In regard to the outcome 
of the trial of Fall and Doheny. 
I only wish I had the opportunity to show my appreciation of your 
courage by giving you my vote—and I am a Republican at that! 
Cordially yours, 


TRENTON JuNction, N. J., December , 1926. 


“G@ronce W. Brown. 


New York, December , 1926. 


Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senator, Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

HOXORABLE Senator; Having read your speech before the Senate 
with respect to the Fall-Doheny conspiracy case, I take the liberty of 
addressing you and offering my congratulations for your fair and fear- 
less expressions, and hope that more of your colleagues will take the 
example of your courage and realize that they represent the multi- 
tudes, and not the favored few, fortunate enough to have been born 
with a gold spoon in their mouth. 

A crime such as was committed by a former Cabinet officer would 
haye entitled him to face a firing squad during the war, and the least 
he could have expected during present conditions would have been a 
term in jail. 5 

As a citizen, I join my hundreds of thousands of brothers in wishing 
you success, and pray that God will preserve you to carry on your 
justitied and unselfish convictions, 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES J. PAUL, 
No. 20 Pearl Street, New York City. 


Harwarp MANUFACTURING Co. (INc.), 
Brooklyn, N. T., December 17, 1926. 
Hon, J. THOMAS Hxrtix, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Dearg Sin: The writer has read your complete speech of December 16 
in the United States Senate relative to your attitude toward the trial 
and the jury decision in the Fall-Doheny case. 

I feel it is due you to write a letter of approval and commendation 
for every word you have spofen. It is encouraging to the public to 
have at least one man representing them who has the courage to make 
the statements you did and which are all absolutely true. When you 
said “God saye this country,” you did not exaggerate the situation. 
It is disheartening to those of us who labor in civic occupations to so 
often feel that they are being represented“ and sold out by grafters 
and traitors and also to know that they are taxed heavily for their 
~ salaries besides. 

The personal decisions rendered by some judges, such as in the 
Leopold-Loeb case in Chicago and the farcical trials of Ward, Colonel 
Mitchell—found guilty by officials he accused—Daugherty, to which you 
alluded, and now Fall and Doheny will eventually make all honest 
civilians distrust the Government completely. I have never been a 
radical or disturber, but my observation of Government officials in 
recent years has poisoned my mind to the extent that I often feel 
that there are no honest men in the Government employ, and I am by 
no means alone in this conviction. I dislike to form such an opinion 
as I know it must do an injustice to many. The time has arrived, 
however, for Government officials to wake up and realize they can not 
“fool all of the people all of the time.” The Government seems to 
need a thorough housecleaning, and it would be quickly done if it were 
a private enterprise, 

No one with a grain of intelligence would think for a moment that 
juries could render decisions they sometimes do, absolutely contrary to 
the evidence, unless they were bought up in advance. It would be an 
insult to their intelligence not to suspect them of being paid for 
acquittals in such cases. 

— * . . . * * 
Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp S. Levis, 


TOLEDO, OHIO, December , 1926. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Member United States Senate, 
Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I congratulate you in having “guts” enough to attack 
the corruption and those of the Harding administration who partici- 
pated in it, in the Chamber of the United States Senate and the 
miscarriage of justice in the recent trial of Fall and Doheny. 

+ * * $ $ * + 
Yours sincerely, 
JAMES HARRINGTON BOYD. 
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CLARENDON, Va., December 18, 1926. 
J. T. Heriry, 
United States Senator from Alabama, 

Dran Sm: It has seemed strange that so many bigger and abler 
men than I should seem to view the late trial proceedings and verdict 
with apathy—seem to take it as something to be expected, that 
doesn’t matter much. But I am sure that there are many who were 
very glad that there was one official voice raised in protest. Person- 
ally I wish to thank you for the decent feeling and courageous 
expression of it shown in your Senate address of Thursday, 

Yours very truly, 
E. C. MCCLINTOCK, 
ATLANTA, GA., December , 1926. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington. 

My Drar Senator: This will probably not get beyond your secre- 
tary, but will count one in the communications of approval regard- 
ing your remarks following the Fall-Doheny fiasco. I hope letters 
will reach in such numbers that it will be worth giving to the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

It seems as if our courts are being run largely in the interest of 
criminal lawyers. The defeat of justice is too common, 

Yours truly, 
S. R. STONE. 

And I'm a Republican, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Honse had 
passed a bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement of 
certain claims of American nationals against Germany and of 
German nationals against the United States, for the ultimate 
return of all property of German nationals held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, and for the equitable apportionment 
among all claimants of certain available funds, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 12316) to amend the 
Panama Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canal 
Zone, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 

CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certificate 
of election of HAM BINGHAM, of Connecticut, which was read 
and ordered filed, as follows: 

STATE or CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on November 2, 1926, HIRAM BINGHAM 
was duly chosen by the qualified clectors of the State of Connecticut 
a Senator from said State, to represent sald State in the Senate of 
the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th day 
of March, 1927. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, John H. Trumbull, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Hartford this 15th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1926. 

Joux H. TRUMBULL, 
Governor. 

Francis A. PALLOTTI, 
Secretary. 

Mr. HEFLIN presented the certificate of election of Huco 


L. Brack, of Alabama, which was read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 


[sxax.] 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, S. H. Blan, secretary of state, in accorđance with the provisions 
of section 516 of the Code of Alabama, do hereby certify that, as shown 
by the returns of election on file in this office, Hon. Hugo L. Brack 
was elected United States Senator from the State of Alabama at the 
general election held in this State on Tuesday, the 2d day of No- 
vember, 1926. 
Witness my hand this 18th day of November, 1926. 
S. H. BLAN, 
Secretary of State. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION 


Mr. SMOOT. I submit the annual report of the Public Build- 
ings Commission and ask that it be printed as a public 
document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received and 
printed. 
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PETITIONS 


Mr. COPELAND presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
GENEVA, N. Y., December 20, 1926. 
Hon, Roya S. COPELAND, 
United States Senator: 

We strongly urge you to work and vote for two-year extension period 
Sheppard-Towner Act. This is a vital need. - 

CORTLAND STREET Houn AND SCHOOL CLUB, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Park County, Wyo., praying for the granting of increased pen- 
gions to Civil War veterans and widows, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation regulating 
radio broadcasting, which was orđered to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: . 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4910) granting certain lands to New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts for the purpose of con- 
ducting educational, demonstrative, and experimental develop- 
ment with livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 4911) for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, of Danyille, Ky.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4912) granting an increase of pension to Emily E. 
Patterson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4913) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Almira Pecor (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4914) amending the act approved August 30, 1890 
(Stat. L., vol. 26, pp. 412-413), relative to proceedings for con- 
demnation of land for public purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 2 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4915) te amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, to conform with the eighteenth constitutional 
amendment by permitting the use of alcoholic liquors for 
medicinal purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4916) donating Revolutionary cannon to the New 
York State Conservation Commission; and 

A bill (S. 4917) to amend section 5a of the national defense 
act, approved June 4, 1920; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4918) granting an increase of pension to Virginia 
Martin (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4919) granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 
Heller (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4920) granting a pension to Lester L. Karns (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4921) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4922) granting an increase of pension to Lucinda 
S. Chase; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4923) to amend the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, in respect of special contracts to furnish cars for 
loading with livestock; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4924) granting a pension to William Estes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 4926) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4927) providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
persons who served in the military or naval forces of the 
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United States during the World War; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: i 

A bill (S. 4928) for the relief of Carl L. Estes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 4929) for the relief of Frank N. Garner, formerly 
second lieutenant, United States Army; 

A bill (S. 4930) for the relief of James F. Dubberly; 

A bill (S. 4931) for the relief of Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, Ark.; and 

A bill (S. 4932) for the relief of Una May Arnold; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4933) authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the island of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) authorizing the use of a 
portion of that part of the United States National Cemetery 
Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., lying outside the cemetery 
wall, for a city pound, animal shelfer, and hospital; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


HEIRS OF HAT SALOMON (8. DOC, NO. 178) 


Mr. McKELLAR introduced a bill (S. 4925) for the relief 
of the heirs of Haym Salomon, which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In connection with. this bill I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed as a Senate document the report 
of a former committee of the Senate, which it is now impossible 
to get except this one copy, and also a sketch of Mr. Salomon 
for the relief of whose heirs the bill is introduced, and also as 
a part of the Senate document an excerpt from a recent 
speech of President Coolidge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Wapsworrn, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5082) for the relief of David Barker, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 4789) providing for the 
biennial appointment of a board of visitors to inspect and re- 
port upon the Government and conditions in the Philippine 
Islands, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 4 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. Briease, Mr. CAMERON, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
and Mr. RaNspELL each submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by them to the bill (H. B. 11616) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which were 
severally ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH (S. DOO. NO 177) 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the impeachment proceedings in 
the case of Judge English involved some features that had 
never been introduced in an impeachment trial I have a 
corrected copy of the proceedings in my hand, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator from Ohio if it has not 
already been printed? t 

Mr. FESS. No; not in docnment form. This copy was 
handed to me by the Committee on Printing with the request 
that it be printed. 

There being no. objection, the order was agreed to, and it 
was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That the proceedings in the Senate in connection with the 
trial of George W. English, United States district judge for the 
eastern district of Illinois, upon articles of impeachment exhibited 
against him by the House of Representatives, be printed as a Senate 
document, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 15000) to provide for the settlement of 
certain claims of American nationals against Germany and 
of German nationals against the United States for the ulti- 
mate return of all property of German nationals held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and for the equitable apportion- 
ment among all claimants of certain available funds, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance, 
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REPORT OF SHIPPING BOARD 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, at the last ses- 
sion the Senate adopted a resolution requiring the Shipping 
Board to submit a report with reference to shipping, and 
under that resolution the board was required to submit the 
report by the 1st day of January, 1927, The board advise 
me that they would like just a little more time. They have 
been working very hard and very diligently, but they feel 
that they ought to have 10 or 12 days more. So I offer 
a resolution extending the time for the submission of the re- 
port to January 12, and ask for its adoption, 

The resolution (S. Res—303) was read and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the time for filing by the United States Shipping 
Board of its report under Senate resolution No. 262 be, and it is 
hereby, extended to January 12, 1927. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
aud harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in the course of my remarks 
on Saturday I pointed out that the Cape Cod Canal has been 
in operation 12 years; that it is the most commodious canal 
in the Western Hemisphere excepting only the Panama Canal; 
that it has a depth of 25 feet, whereas there is not another of 
our coastal canals that has a depth greater than 12 feet; that 
any funds which Congress may see fit to appropriate for canal 
purposes should be utilized for the deepening or construction 
of other canals rather than for the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal; that the Cape Cod Canal is essentially a commercial 
enterprise and of no particular military value unless fortified 
at each entrance, an expense which the General Board of the 
Army and Navy do not deem justified by the possible resulting 
military advantages; that the Cape Cod Canal passes more 
vessels than any other canal in the world and yet is a financial 
failure because of nature's competition—the Atlantic Ocean; 
that a ship using the canal must pay tolls, whereas it is 
possible to extend the voyage 56 miles via the open sea, thus 
avoiding all tolls; that of all the vessels passing this salient 
of our coast which can be accommodated by the Cape Cod 
Canal, but 29 per cent utilize the canal, 71 per cent refusing 
to do so; that as a consequence the canal company has been 
confronted with an annual deficit each year since the canal 
was opened averaging more than $500,000 per annum; that the 
discovery that there was no hope for the financial success of 
the enterprise was made 10 years ago; that ever since that 
time the promoters of the canal have been endeavoring to 
unload their white elephant upon the Government of the United 
States, and thus relieve themselves not only of their annual 
losses but of their accumulated losses; that the canal’s esti- 
mated net earnings for last year will pay interest at the rate 
of 7½ per cent on less than $2,000,000, and yet it is proposed 
in the pending rivers and harbors bill to authorize the pur- 
chase of the property for $11,400,000; that not only has this 
proposed purchase been persistently lobbied for by the canal 
associates, the promoters of this enterprise, but in addition 
by the Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.), of Boston, which pays 
67 per cent of all the tolls collected by the canal; that the 
interest of this steamship company is to obviate the payment 
of tolls, because it is not only proposed to purchase the canal, 
but to make it a free canal; that if this purchase proposal is 
finally adopted by Congress the Eastern Steamship Lines 
(Inc.) will be enabled through the resultant savings in tolls 
to declare a stock dividend of about 100 per cent to its stock- 
holders. 

I can understand the desire of the Cape Cod Canal asso- 
ciates to stop and recoup their losses by unloading their 
white elephant upon the American people. I can understand 
and appreciate the desire of the Eastern Steamship Lines 
(Inc.) to have the canal taken over and made free so as to 
relieve them from an expense of $281,000 a year, the amount 
of tolls this company is now paying for the use of the canal, 
or two-thirds of all tolls collected. I can also appreciate the 
interest of the people of Massachusetts in having the canal 
purchased, even at an exorbitant price, as it is also proposed 
that the United States Government, besides paying $11,400,000 
for this enterprise, is to widen and deepen the canal and 
make other improvements at the expense of an additional 
$20,000,000. 

But, Mr. President, ought we not to regard the interests of 
the people of the United States in the matter? Ought we to 
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allow the Cape Cod Canal associates to extend their hands 
into our Treasury and recoup their losses to the extent of 
$10,000,000? If we must buy the canal, let us pay therefor 
no more than that for which the canal associates could sell 
their property in the market place. 

Mr. President, we have been talking about getting the Goy- 
ernment out of business. It has been urged that to accomplish 
this end we should sell the great Muscle Shoals power plant, 
an enterprise that has tremendous earning potentialities, as 
witnessed by the persistent efforts of the great power interests 
of this country to secure control thereof. If this is our 
policy, why should we make an exception in the case of the 
Cape Cod Canal? Why should we, to avoid public ownership, 
get rid of Muscle Shoals, and in practically the same breath 
re 1 public ownership in connection with the Cape Cod 

Janal ? 

Mr. President, in my opinion we should not buy the canal. 
Its income is ample to keep it in repair and afford service. It 
is under the control of the Massachusetts Public Service Com- 
mission, and if it is not in repair it is because the commission 
fails to perform its duty. The Cape Cod Canal earns enough 
every year to pay all costs of operation and maintenance and 
a small profit, but it does not earn enough to pay cost of 
operation, maintenance, and then a reasonable return upon 
$11,400,000. 

Mr. President, I have offered an amendment to the bill which 
is in the nature of a substitute for the present second section 
of the rivers and harbors bill so far as the Cape Cod Canal 
is concerned. It provides that we shall pay therefor an amount 
of money equal to the net earnings capitalized at 744 per cent; 
in other words, that we buy it as a 7½ per cent commercial 
proposition. I have utilized 744 per cent because the Congress 
allows the Public Seryice Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia to compel the people of the District to pay 744 per cent 
upon the capital invested in the privately owned electric-light 
plant, gas plant, and street-railway systems. 

In other words, they adopt 7½ per cent as a reasonable 
return for those corporations. Now, if Congress allows 74 
per cent as a reasonable rate of return when the people buy 
service from a privately owned public utility, then Congress, 
where it has the power as in this case, should insist that in 
buying a public utility the people pay not more than a sum equal 
to the net earnings capitalized at 7½ per cent. 

That is the purpose of my amendment. It is a simple amend- 
ment. It is upon the desks of Senators. I now offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. May we have the amendment read? 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suipsreap in the chair). 
The clerk will read the amendment. 

The CHEF CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska proposes, 
on page 11, to strike out line 11 and through line 12, on page 
13, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 2. (a) The contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the 
Boston, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 139, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on condition 
that such company files with the Secretary of War its consent in writ- 
ing that such contract be modified so as to provide that the total 
to be paid by the United States on account of such contract shall 
not exceed a sum such that 7½ per cent thereof equals the net annual 
income of the canal owned by said Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., 
said net annual income to be computed as follows: From the annual 
average gross earnings of said canal for the three years preceding 
January 1, 1927, there shall be deducted a one year’s expense for 
operation, maintenance, and depreciation. Such one year's expense 
on account of operation, maintenance, and depreciation shall be esti- 
mated by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, as the amount 
that ordinarily would be necessary (1) to maintain indefinitely such 
canal in first-class condition, and (2) to provide satisfactory service 
at all times. The remainder, after such deduction, shall be deemed the 
net annual income, 

(b) Such sum as may be necessary is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
for the acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such 
contract, modified as provided in subdivision (a) of this section, of 
the Cape Cod Canal and other property referred to in paragraph 1 
of such contract, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hower]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska probably has made some calculations in reference to this 
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matter, Can he tell us what would be the price in dollars 
and cents under his amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. The earnings of the Cape Cod 
Canal Co. have been decreasing since 1923. They were $478,- 
458.59 in 1923; in 1924 they were $445,757.55, a decrease of 
about $33,000; in 1925 they were $419,463.70, a decrease from 
1923 of about $59,000. This amendment proposes that we shall 
take the average income of this canal for the last three years 
and deduct therefrom the cost of operation and maintenance 
and the amount of depreciation as estimated by the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, the allowance for main- 
tenance and depreciation to be such as indefinitely to keep the 
canal in first-class condition for service. 

The net earnings for 1925 were anywhere from a minimum 
of $119,000 to a maximum of $169,000. On that basis the canal 
would be valued anywhere from $1,586,000 to $2,253,000. The 
owners of the Cape Cod Canal would receive more than this 
property is worth upon a market basis, because no individuals 
would buy the property on a 7½ per cent basis. An indifferent 
public utility can not usually be sold on a basis of less than 8 
per cent. I have adopted 744 per cent, as previously stated, 
because 714 per cent is what Congress allows the Publie Utili- 
ties Commission here in Washington to fix as the rate of return 
that must be paid by the people to the electric light company, 
the gas company, and other utilities. Certainly a rate that is 
fair in such circumstances is also fair when it comes to buying 
such a utility. 

We are not trying to buy this property, Mr. President. What 
I mean by that is that the Government has not been seeking to 
purchase. The canal associates haye been confronted on an 
average with a deficit of more than $500,000 a year from the 
time the canal opened. Now they feel they must “ get out from 
under”; but, of course, there is no one in this country who 
would relieye them of their losses, except possibly the United 
States Government. I say “ possibly” because it seems that 
there is a sentiment here, that has been expressed, that in some 
way we ought to take care of these poor fellows, 

There are 20 canal associates who own 93 per cent of the 
stock of the Cape Cod Canal Construction Co. In addition, 
they own 98 per cent of the bonds of the canal company and 
90 per cent of the stock of the canal company; in fact, they are 
the owners. They are 20 in number. Nineteen of them all have 
business addresses in the financial district of New York City, 
The twentieth is Rothschild & Sons, of London. Of course, 
they want to recoup their losses, and especially are certain of 
these associates interested, because it has developed that in the 
course of the conduct of the enterprise the canal company 
needed to borrow about $2,500,000 from the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York City. Of course, the canal company was bank- 
rupt and could not borrow the money until certain of the asso- 
ciates indorsed the notes. Some of them are on those notes for 
$250,000 each. If this bankrupt concern shall go the usual 
route of all bankrupt concerns, through the hands of a receiver, 
and the property ultimately sold at sheriff's sale, the associates 
on these notes will have to pay. That is why they are here in 
Washington. They are begging Congress to save their pocket- 
books. They are here endeavoring to sell a property which they 
can not sell elsewhere. The canal is hopeless; they have ex- 
pressed themselyes to the effect that they are hopeless, and 
that the canal is too big an enterprise for them to carry on. 
If a merchant here in Washington embarks in business and 
makes a failure, does he think of appealing to Congress for 
relief to make good his losses? No; he knows he would be 
laughed at; but not so with the canal associates. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not a marked difference between 
a merchant engaged in a purely private business and a canal 
company which is doing a public service? I do not-think the 
Senator is quite fair, if he will permit me to say so, in using 
that illustration. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was just going to suggest, in response to the 
inquiry of the Senator from New York, that we might take, 
then, as an illustration a railroad, which is an organization 
rendering a publie service, or take the case of traction lines 
throughout the country. It is a matter of common information 
that there are numerous utilities which are practically defunct, 
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particularly street railway or interurban lines, and many rail- 
roads of a certain class. It seems to me that the argument of 
the Senator from Nebraska is perfectly good as applied in those 
cases, Persons who have invested their money in interurban 
lines and have lost that money do not come to the Government 
and say, “ Take this off our hands”; or if they did make such a 
request, it would meet with an unfavorable response. Further- 
more, take the case of steam railroads. There are scores of 
them not on a paying basis, but their stockholders do not rely 
upon the Government to make their losses good. Why should 
the stockholders of this agency of transportation come to the 
Government? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ne- 
braska will permit me, let me say that I regard the activities 
of a railroad, which is a common carrier and rendering a public 
service in a sense, particularly such a railroad as the Senator 
from Ohio has in mind, as a purely local interest, serving a 
local purpose. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; not at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment. If I regarded the Cape 
Cod Canal as being of no greater proportionate service to the 
public than some street railway line or some small railroad 
somewhere I never would vote for it in the world; but I regard 
the Cape Cod Canal as already rendering a great national 
service and capable of rendering a tremendously increased serv- 
ice to the Nation. With its development I can see how in the 
matter of the national defense it may become of the greatest 
yalue, and, in the transportation of our commerce; to be able 
to take a ship through smooth water up the coast is of greatest 
interest to us and tremendously important to our commercial 
development, 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator from Nebraska will yield fur- 
ther, why is it then that only 30 per cent of the traffic uses 
the canal that is now in operation? 

Mr. COPELAND. Because the canal is not deep enough or 
broad enough. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the deepest canal on the Atlantic coast 
and one of the deepest on the American Continent, having a 
depth of 25 feet. How much deeper should it be? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not competent to answer the ques- 
tion, but I am competent to read the testimony, and I have 
ascertained that it is the testimony of experts that the canal 
must be enlarged to render the greatest service of which it is 
capable. The enlargement can not be made—I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska as to that—by private interests; it is 
too large a transaction. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from New York that 70 per cent of all the vessels that pass 
up and down the Atlantic coast can pass through the Cape 
Cod Canal; but 71 per cent of all those vessels that can pass 
through the Cape Cod Canal refuse to do so. Only 29 per cent 
of the vessels which the Cape Cod Canal can accommodate 
utilize that waterway, and two-thirds of these vessels belong 
to one company—the Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.), of Bos- 
ton, Mass.—at least, that company pays 67 per cent of all the 
tolls earned by the canal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator be good enough to 
tell us why the canal is not used by the other companies? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not used, because we have here a case 
of competition that Congress can not shut out, as it has shut 
out competition in railroad rates in this country; competition 
which no monopoly can wipe out. It is the competition of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Here is the Atlantic Ocean extending 
along the coast, and here is the canal that makes a cut-off of 
56 miles. Seventy-one per cent of all the vessels that could 
use that canal prefer to go outside rather than pay the tolls 
charged; in other words, the canal promoters have not been 
able to collect the rate of tolls they thought they could eol- 
lect, and they have not secured the business they expected. 
As a consequence the enterprise has been a financial failure. 
According to the statement of the president of the company, the 
enterprise has accumulated a floating debt of $10,000,000, and 
they are here asking Congress to relieve them of their losses. 
“Help us out! Help us out because this is a canal!” 

Should we help out the Milwaukee Railroad? Under the re- 
organization plan, as I understand it, the common stockholders 
of the Milwaukee Railroad will be assessed $32 a share. Why 
should not Congress allow the stockholders of the Milwaukee 
Railroad to extend their hands into our Treasury? That is a 
public utility just as this canal. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to say it, but I have not a doubt 
that the canal associates—who are some of the leading finan- 
ciers of New York City—have been liberal contributors to the 
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campaign funds of both the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
I do not mean to intimate that such contributions knowingly 
influence a Senator on this floor, but not so with party organi- 
zations, 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr, COPELAND. I have understood that it is very de- 
sirable to have large contributions if you are running for office; 
but I want to say now to the Senator that I have not had any 
contributions from these associates. They do not contribute 
to my party, and my party is not influenced by such con- 
tributions. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will real- 
ize that I was not casting any reflection of a personal character. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure of that. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the Senator knows that there is just 
one way that these great financial interests have of making 
their influence felt. They adopt a precept from the Bible, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, if we were going to go into that discussion, we might 
think, not meaning the Senator at all, that some persons are 
in opposition to the canal because the associates have not 
contributed, 

Mr. HOWELL. Contributions, if made, were probably made, 
as in Illinois, to both sides. 

Mr. COPELAND. Aside from that, however, let me ask the 
Senator to go back for just a moment in his discussion. He 
was speaking about the matter of tolls. I assume that if this 
canal is purchased by the Goyernment there will be no tolls; 
that it will be freely used by all who desire to make use of it. 
That, as I see it, is the reason why it has not been used more 
extensively in the past. If this canal is made highly effective, 
developed physically as it should be, and the tolls are done 
away with, in the very nature of things practically every ves- 
sel going up the coast will make use of the canal. Then there 
will be a saving in time and in the expense of transportation 
of articles carried in commerce; there will be a saving of life, 
because vessels will avoid the dangers of going around the 
cape; there will be many advantages, plus the military ad- 
yantage that this improved canal may be to the country. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have largely met the eyi- 
dent desires of the distinguished Senator from New York, Al- 
though I do not believe that we ought to purchase the Cape 
Cod Canal, in view of the economy program of the administra- 
tion, because we have the canal—it is being utilized constantly ; 
more ships pass through it than any other canal in the World 
nevertheless, notwithstanding my belief in this respect, I have 
offered an amendment to this bill that does not contemplate 
not buying the canal, but merely contemplates buying it at a 
fair and reasonable price; and I ask the Senator from New 
York to join me in providing that the people of this country 
shall not pay more for the canal than its owners could obtain 
for it in the market places of the world. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understood the Senator from Nebraska 
to say on Saturday that the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors had reported that this canal is worth two and a 
haif million dollars as a commercial investment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is proposed here that we invest eleven 
and a half million dollars as the original cost price of it, to be 
followed by certain improvements which may increase the 
price to the Government to upward of $25,000,000. I do not 
hesitate to say that I am not in favor of buying the canal. I 
am not in fayor of investing money that recklessly and that 
ill-advisedly. I am in favor of any amendment which will 
cut down the cost price, because I want to minimize the evil 
if we can not dispense with it entirely, So I am very much 
interested in the Senator’s amendment. Has the Senator cal- 
culated how much his amendment will decrease the cost and 
what proportion of the improyident surplus will be dispensed 
with? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have, Mr. President. 

Mr, BRATTON, I for one should like to have the figures, and 
I believe some of the others in the Chamber would like to 
know also, because if there is any justification for paying 
$25,000,000 for a project that is reported to be worth two and 
a half millions as a commercial inyestment I should like to 
hear the justification for it. 
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Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, I will answer the Senator 
as to what the cost of this canal would be to the United 
States Government if we bought it on the basis of capitalizing 
its net income at, say, 744 per cent. 

Mr. BRATTON. Under the Senator's substitute. 

Mr. HOWELL. The price we would pay would be some- 
where between $1,600,000 and $2,250,000. 

Mr. BRATTON. Well, that will help the American people 
some. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Shortridge 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Simmons 
Bingham George McLean Smith 
Blease Gerr McMaster Smoot 
Bratton Gillett McNary Stanfield 
Broussard Got Mayfield Steck 
Bruce Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Cameron Gould Moses Stewart 
Capper Hale Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harris Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
r Hawės Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Deneen Howell Ransdell Warren 
Dill Johnson Reed, Pa. Weller 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Edge Jones, Wash. Sackett Willis 
Edwards Kendrick Schall 
Ferris Keyes Sheppard 
Fess King Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment I desire to offer to the pending bill, and I ask that it be 
read. I understand, of course, that it can not be considered 
until al the committee amendments to the bill shall be dis- 

of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The CHIEF Crank. Amendment intended to be proposed by 
a Goopine: On page 22, after line 3, insert a new section, as 
ollows: 


Sec. 6. Section 4 of the Interstate commerce act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding thereto a new paragraph, as follows: 

(3) No common carrier shall be authorized to charge less for a 
longer than for a shorter distance for the transportation of passenger 
or of a like kind of property over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer distance on 
account of water competition through the Panama Canal, either actual 
or potential or direct or indirect: Provided, That such authorizations, 
on account of water competition through the Panama Canal, as may 
be lawfully in effect on December 7, 1925, shall not be required to be 
changed, except upon the further order of the commission: And pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to 
rates on import and export traffic, including traffic coming from or 
destined to a possession or dependency of the United States.” 


Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, I will ask Senators to take 
notice that this amendment to the river and harbor bill amend- 
ing the fourth section of the interstate commerce act by denying 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to permit the 
railroads to charge more for the shorter haul than for the 


longer haul for the same class of freight moving in the same 


direction only applies to the traffic on the transcontinental 
reveals as to coastwise shipping passing through the Panama 
ana 

This amendment does not change any of the existing viola- 
tions of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act that 
were in effect on December 7, 1925, given to the transconti- 
nental railroads to meet coastwise traffic through the Panama 
Canal, and it especially provides it shall not apply to imports 
or exports. 

This amendment does not affect in any way the railroads 
east of Chicago or the railroads south of Chicago; for every 
violation that has been given by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to meet coastwise traffic through the Panama 
Canal has been given to the transcontinental railroads in 
favor of the city of Chicago. This amendment to the fourth 
seetion of the interstate commerce act is radically different 
from any amendment that has ever been considered in Con- 
gress since the interstate commerce act was passed, for all of 
the bills that haye been considered in Congress amending the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act that I know any- 
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thing about have been general in character and denied the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the right to permit the violation 
of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act on every 
railroad in the United States. 

If this amendment shall be agreed to and become a law, it 
will protect the Panama Canal, as far as coastwise shipping 
is concerned, from the selfish interests of the transcontinental 
railroads. All of the transcontinental railroads fought the 
building of the Panama Canal. Jim“ Hill used to boast at 
publie meetings that before the transcontinental railroads got 
through their fight against the Panama Canal pond lilies 
would be growing in its channel; and if the transcontinental 
railroads could have their way, that would be true as far as 
our coastwise transportation is concerned through the Panama 
Canal. 

At a joint meeting of the general freight agents of the 
transcontinental railroads and members of the Western In- 
termediate Rate Association at Salt Lake City, three years 
ago, Mr. Blakely, general freight agent of the Northern Pa- 
cific, made the statement that the building of the Panama 
Canal was a mistake as far as the West was concérned, and 
that it should be filled up. I was present at that meeting 
and branded Mr. Blakely's statement as un-American, for the 
Panama Canal is a mighty factor in the defense of this country, 
and it should be permitted to be a mighty factor in the coast- 
wise business between the East and West and in reaching 
the markets of the world. 

Mr. President, the people of the intermountain country have 
always insisted that those who dominated the policy of the 
transcontinental railroads have never been interested in the 
development of the interior territory of the West, and that is 
shown very conclusively by a statement made by Col. Alfred 
Thom, who represents all of the railroads in the United States 
here in Washington and is known as the greatest railroad 
lobbyist this country has ever produced. I say the greatest 
railroad lobbyist this country has ever produced, for Colonel 
Thom, since I have been in the Senate in the last six years, 

. has a record of practically 100 per cent. No legislation that 
he has opposed has been passed, with the exception of the 
Smith-Hoch resolution, which called upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make an investigation of the increase in 
freight rates the farmers of this country are forced to pay; 
but up to the present time the farmers have not received any 
benefit from that legislation. 

When Colonel Thom appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate in opposition to Senate bill 575, 
which was the long and short haul bill defeated in the first 
session of this Congress, he read a prepared statement of his 
objections to Senate bill 575. So, I dare say, Mr. President, 
that that statement made by Colonel Thom had the approval 
of those who direct the policy of the transcontinental railroads. 

It is a well-known fact that the bankers of Wall Street 
dominate the policy of the transcontinental railroads. If we 
had to deal only with the men who operate the railroads and 
who live in the intermountain country, we would not be suffer- 
ing with any violations of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act in the interest of the great cities on the Pacific 
coast and in the interest of the great city of Chicago. 

I now quote from Colonel Thom’s statement: 


Now, the only complaint, it seems, that can be made of the policy 
of the railroads is that they have not agreed with the intermountain 
country as to the prospects of developing that country for jobbing 
or manufacturing purposes, They have believed that they are not in 
a position to compete with the more favorable situation of the coast in 
that respect. 


Of course, Mr. President, we never shall be in a position 
to compete with the great cities of the Pacific coast as long as 
we are forced to meet a discrimination in freight rates. 

Mr. President, there is no misunderstanding between the 
people of the intermountain country and those who dominate 
the policy of the transcontinental railroads. Colonel Thom’s 
statement made before the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate in opposition to Senate bill 575 only helped to give 
the people of the intermountain country a better understand- 
ing of those who dominate the policy of the transcontinental 
railroads toward the interior territory of the West. 

I sometimes wonder what the people of the interior territory 
of the East would say, and what the people of the interior 
territory of the South would say, if Colonel Thom were to 
say to them that the railroads did not believe they were in 
a position to compete with the more fayorable situation of the 
cities on the Atlantic coast and the cities on the South Atlantic 
coast with respect to jobbing and manufacturing. 
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If such a condition were forced on the people of the interior 
territory of the East and the people of the interior territory of 
the South, it would bring about a revolution in this country, for 
such a policy as that is nothing less than tyranny, and is on 
a par with the policy forced on the Colonies by England for 
a hundred years before the Revolutionary War. For a hundred 
years before the Revolutionary War England denied the Col- 
onies the right to manufacture their raw materials into the 
finished products, or to trade with the world, or to ship their 
raw materials to any country other than England. William 
Pitt, a friend of America, said in the British Parliament 
that the Colonies did not have the right to manufacture a 
horseshoe nail without the permission of the British Govern- 
ment. : 

This Government, Mr. President, might just as well pass 
legislation denying the interior territory of the West the right 
to manufacture their raw materials into the finished products 
as to permit those who dominate the policy of the transcon- 
tinental railroads, through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to force a discrimination in freight rates on the people. 
The West will never accept such a policy, and this fight will 
go on until there is but one policy for all the people in this 
country in transportation. It seems to me that every Senator 
should agree on this matter of transportation, that there 
should be but one policy for the whole country, regardless of 
rich tage it is in the East or the West, the North or the 

uth. 

The river and harbor bill as reported to the Senate was on 
a par with the violations of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act that have been forced on the West by this Gov- 
ernment for nearly balf a century. We have spent $1,300,000,000 
in the improvement of our rivers and harbors, yet in practi- 
cally all of the improvement of rivers and harbors in the West 
the people have been forced to contribute dollar for dollar with 
the Government, while in most of the great projects for river 
and harbor improvements in the East the people have not been 
asked to contribute a single dollar toward the improvements. 

Mr. President, a country whose constitution guarantees to 
every citizen equal rights and equal justice can not afford to 
have one policy in the improvement of our rivers and harbors 
and in the regulation of our railroads in the East and another 
policy in the West. The best interest of this Government de- 
mands that in the future there should be but one policy in 
transportation and in the improvement of our rivers and har- 
bors for all the people, 

All the West is fighting for is a square deal in freight rates; 
against discriminations that have been given in favor of the 
great cities on the Pacific coast and to the great city of Chi- 
cago, Strange as it may seem, Mr. President, Colonel Thom, the 
greatest railroad lobbyist this country has ever produced, draw- 
ing a salary, I am told, of $50,000 a year, and who earns mil- 
lions for the railroads, now has his propaganda at work call- 
ing on commercial bodies in those States that are not inter- 
ested in this legislation to wire their Senators to oppose this 
amendment to the river and harbor bill. 

I doubt very much, Mr. President, if many of these commer- 
cial bodies who are wiring their Senators know anything about 
this amendment, for I am not ready to believe that there are 
many commercial bodies in this country which would wire 
their Senators to vote against legislation which in no way 
affects their interest; but I am sure, Mr. President, that Sena- 
ters who are receiving these telegrams from States that are 
not interested in this legislation will not be influenced by the 
propaganda of this great railroad lobbyist, who maintains a 
great force here in Washington to direct railroad legislation 
for the railroads of this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho will 
suspend for a moment. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived 
the Chair desires to call to the attention of the Senate the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered into on June 30, 1926, 
that after the hour of 2 p. m. on the calendar day of December 
20, 1926, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 
one hour upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 30 
minutes upon any amendment thereto. The Senator from 
Idaho will proceed. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, any part of this country 
whose jobbing interest and manufacturing interest is impaired 
by discrimination in freight rates can never hope to deyelop 
its resources or to have any great wealth or any great popula- 
tion. As long as that policy exists toward the interior terri- 
tory of the West, the Northwest, and the Southwest, which 
Colonel Thom admits does exist, in his statement before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate on Senate bill 
575, the great interior territory of the West, the Northwest, and 
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the Southwest must always remain largely agricultural and 
pastoral, for capital will never invest in any industry in any 
State in the Union where there is a discrimination in freight 
rates, or even à threatened danger of discrimination in freight 
rates. 

Mr. President, out in the West, the Northwest, and the South- 
west is produced 25 per cent of the world’s gold, 40 per cent 
of the world’s silver, 30 per cent of the world’s lead; 42 per cent 
of the world’s copper, 40 per cent of the world's aluminum, and 
60 per cent of the world’s oil; and out in that vast territory 
is to be found most of the standing timber that is left in 
America to-day. Out in the mighty West there are great coal 
deposits, great iron deposits, and great mineral deposits of 
every kind known to this civilization. Yet with all our mighty 
resources in the West there is hardly a manufacturing institu- 
tion in that great territory worthy of that name. 

Mr. President, few if any public questions have been dis- 
cussed so much in Congress as the violation of the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act, for at almost every session 
of Congress since the interstate commerce act was passed on 
February 4, 1887, bills have been introduced in Congress which 
denied the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to per- 
mit the railroads to charge more for the shorter haul than for 
the longer haul. Some amendments have been adopted which 
the friends of those measures believed would in a large meas- 
ure stop the discrimination in freight rates toward the West, 
but when those amendments were passed on by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission they became dead letters. 

On June 18, 1910, the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act was amended, and that amendment denied the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the right to permit any violation 
of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act except 
in special cases after investigations were made. The debates 
in Congress lead to the conclusion that “special cases” meant 
exactly what the words implied; that the commission should 
have the authority to grant relief only in special cases after 
hearings and investigations had been made, The records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission show conclusively, Mr. 
President, that the Interstate Commerce Commission paid 
little, if any, attention to the amendment of 1910, for I find that 
from June 1, 1910, to February 4, 1924, there were 6,604 fourth- 
section violations that had been granted without hearings or 
investigation, and during that same period there were only 
303 applications granted where hearings had been held or 
investigations made. 

On February 28, 1920, section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act was further amended by adding the words: 


But in exercising the authority conferred upon it in this proviso 
the commission shall not permit the establishment of any charge to 
or from the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory 
for the service performed; and if a circuitous rail line or route is, 
because of such circuity, granted authority to meet the charges of a 
more direct line or route to or from intermediate points on its line, 
the authority shall not include intermediate points as to which the 
haul of the petitioning Hne or route is no longer than that of the 
direct line or route between the competitive points; and no such 
authorization shall be granted on account of merely potential water 
competition not actually in existence. 


Mr. President, when the fourth section was amended by the 
act of 1920, providing that no violation should be permitted 
unless the rate was reasonably compensatory and that no 
authorization should be granted merely because of potential 
water competition not actually in existence, it was thought by 
those who had been fighting against the violation of the fourth 
section that they had won a great victory. 

It was believed and argued by friends of the measure on 
the floor of the Senate that a compensatory rate must mean 
a rate that would enable the railroads to pay operating ex- 
penses and give a fair return on the capital invested; but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has never defined the mean- 
ing of a compensatory rate when permitting violations of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act. Some of the 
commissioners have argued that a reasonably compensatory 
rate may mean any rate that is not an out-of-pocket rate, and 
an out-of-pocket rate may mean any rate that earns just a 
little above the cost of operating a train; and in view of the 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Commission has permitted 
violations of the fourth section where only potential water 
competition exists, the West believes that unless this amend- 
ment can be adopted, which will stop the violation of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act as far as the 
Panama Canal is concerned, there is very little, if any, hope 
for the future development of the interior States of the West 
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or for the protection of our coastwise shipping through the 
Panama Canal. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to discuss 
to any extent violations of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act which have been permitted. I have a few here 
that I want to call to the attention of the Senate to show 
how little attention the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
paid in the past to a compensatory rate. 

I have, for instance, the rate on canned goods from San 
Francisco to Dunnigan, Calif., a distance of 102 miles. The 
rate is 3144 cents per hundred. The earnings on a car on the 
car-mile basis are $1.85 per car-mile; total earnings of a car 
from San Francisco to Dunnigan, $189. Next is a violation 
permitted over what is called the Shasta route from San 
Francisco to Portland, Oreg. The distance from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland is 745 miles. The rate is 28½ cents per 
hundred pounds, 3 cents less for a haul of 745 miles than for 
a haul of 102 miles. The car from San Francisco to Portland 
earns 22.9 cents per car-mile as against $1.85 per car-mile 
from San Francisco to Dunnigan, Calif, The charge is $170.60 
for the haul from San Francisco to Portland. The town of 
Raygold, Oreg., 425 miles from San Francisco, pays a rate of 
$1.03 per hundred, and the car earns $1.45 per car-mile. The 
people of Raygold, Oreg., pay $619 for their car of canned 
goods, while, if they lived in Portland, they could have it 
hauled almost twice the distance for $189 per car. 

Surely, Mr. President, if the rate of 2814 cents per hundred 
to Porltand, Oreg., is a compensatory rate, then the rate from 
San Francisco to Dunnigan, Calif., is an unreasonable rate 
and an unjust rate. So I maintain that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission pays very little, if any, attention to what is 
a compensatory rate, and the amendment of 1920 is without 
force or effect so far as the people of the West are concerned. 

My amendment does not effect those violations at all, nor 
does my amendment effect any violations of the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act now in existence given to the 
transcontinental railroads to meet transportation through the 
Panama Canal. 

Gold Hill, which is 431 miles from San Francisco, has a rate 
of $1.04 a hundred. The people living there pay $624 freight 
for a car of canned goods as against $170.60 which is paid by 
the people of Portland, Oreg. 

In the case of automobiles from San Francisco to Medford, 
Oreg., which is 415 miles from San Francisco, the freight charge 
on a car is $190.50, and each automobile pays $63.50, 

From San Francisco to Portland, Oreg., a distance of 746 
miles, the freight charge for a car of automobiles is only $72, 
and each automobile at Portland pays only $24, with 300 miles 
longer haul than it is to Medford, Oreg. 

Those are a few illustrations of discriminations, I am 
merely citing them in order to show that the people of the 
West have never had any benefit in compensatory rates from 
the amendment of 1920. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Senate to a few 
violations of the fourth section through the Panama Canal, 
which are given to the Southern Pacific Railroad. Here is 
one on beans, the rate on which is 70 cents a hundred. This is 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles to New York. There are 
no beans grown in the city of San Francisco or in the city of 
Los Angeles, beans are grown out in the interior; but if a 
farmer in the interior wishes to ship his beans over the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad he must pay $1.05 a hundred. Before he 
could use this 70 cents a hundred rate the local freight must 
first be paid to San Francisco. It is these unreasonable duplica- 
tions of service not only in this particular case but running 
all through in the marketing of farm products, which is re- 
sponsible to-day for the high cost of living in America more 
than is anything else. 

I will now take canned goods. I do not understand that 
many commodities are canned in San Francisco. They are pro- 
duced and canned in the interior, but before those who were 
interested in the growing of the products which go into canned 
goods can get the benefit of this cheap rate which is given in 
competition with the Panama Canal they must ship to San 
Francisco, so it is only the jobbers of San Francisco who get 
the benefit of the 70-cent rate on canned goods, while, if the 
factories in the interior and the farmers ship their canned goods 
to New York, they are forced to pay a rate of $1.05 per hundred. 

These violations apply to Arizona and New Mexico and some 
parts of Texas, where the haul is from 600 to 800 miles shorter 
than the haul from San Francisco to New York. On dried fruit 
the rate is 80 cents per hundred from San Francisco to New 
York and $1.25 per hundred from the interior of California and 
$1.25 per hundred to the men who grow the fruit in the interior 
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of California, Arizona, and New Mexico. On rice the rate is 
70 cents per hundred from San Francisco to New York, but 
from the interior of California, Arizona, and New Mexico the 
farmers pay 92 cents per hundred. They grow rice in Arizona 
and New Mexico, for those two States grow almost everything 
that grows on American soil, but the producers in the interior 
of California, Arizona, and New Mexico are forced to pay a 
freight rate of 92 cents per hundred while those who traffic in 
farm products can ship rice from San Francisco to New York 
for 70 cents per hundred. 

These discriminations are an outrage and a crime under any 
civilized government, and I wish to say that this fight against 
them is going on until the condition shall be remedied, regardless 
of what the fate of this amendment may be. 

Mr. President, when this Government undertook to regulate 
our railroads it assumed a mighty responsibility, for freight 
rates are a tax that the people must pay for the use of the 
railroads, and when that tax is controlled and regulated by 
the Government it should be a fair tax, a just tax, for all the 
people and a tax without discrimination to any part of the 
country, 

When this Government permits railroad corporations to dis- 
criminate in the interest of some great city or some great indus- 
try as against smaller communities or smaller industries, then 
the Government no longer represents fairly and justly the inter- 
est of all its people in its regulation of the railroads. 

Mr. President, when the Panama Canal was built the people 
of the interior territory of the West rejoiced; they believed the 
Panama Canal would be a mighty factor in the development 
of the intermountain country; but through discrimination and 
threats of discrimination in freight rates the Panama Canal 
has been of very little benefit in the development of the in- 
terior territory of the West. It has been a potent factor in 
the development of the coast cities of the West; but, so far as 
the interior territory of the West is concerned, the Panama 
Canal hangs as a nightmare over the people, and will remain 
so until Congress passes legislation which will deny the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the right to permit the railroads 
to charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul 
for transportation of freight coming into competition with the 
Panama Canal. 

All the people of the interior territory of the West are fight- 
ing for, Mr. President, is that they may be accorded the same 
rights and the same opportunities to develop their resources 
that have been given to those States in the Union where the 
violations of the fourth section have never been permitted to 
impair their growth and development; just the same rights 
under the Constitution that other States enjoy; that is all we 
are asking for; that is all we are fighting for, and nothing 
more; and this fight will go on until the people of the interior 
territory of the West are relieved from discrimination in freight 
rates or a threatened danger of such discrimination. 

Mr. President, the building of the Panama Canal cost this 
Government $500,000,000, and it stands out as one of the great 
achievements of the world. When the Panama Canal act was 
passed in 1912, which is now section 6 of the transportation 
act of 1920, Congress denied the railroads the right to own or 
operate ships passing through the Panama Canal. 

There is no doubt in my mind that it was the intention of 
Congress to protect the Panama Canal from the selfish interest 
of the transcontinental railroads. The coastwise business 
through the Panama Canal can only be protected by denying 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to permit the 
transcontinental railroads to violate the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act in order to meet coastwise business 
through the Panama Canal, and that is just what this amend- 
ment proposes to do; that is all, and nothing more. 

Mr. President, the West will be satisfied if this amendment 
shall be adopted and become a law. In that event we will 
accept the violations that are now in existence and wait 
patiently for the time to come when the whole country, in my 
judgment, will demand legislation that will deny the railroads 
the right to destroy or impair water transportation in every 
State in the Union. 

I shall yote for this bill, because I believe in development 
of our inland waterways; for we have more great inland 
waterways in America than in any other country on earth. 
We have something over 25,000 miles of inland waterways that 
can be made useful for carrying the low-priced farm products 
and low-priced basic materials to our great markets in the 
East and the West, and to the markets of the world, with a 
freight rate of but little more than half of that which must be 
paid on our railroads to-day. 

I am sure the work must go on for the improvement of our 
inland waterways, but they will not come into any great 
use until Congress removes all of the danger that exists from 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission permitting the railroads 
to charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul 
in order to meet water transportation. So far as the imme- 
diate use of our inland waterways is concerned, the Govern- 
ment might just as well pour its money into a rat hole as 
to spend it in the improvement of our inland waterways, for 
capital will never invest in river craft or in coastwise vessels 
so long as the railroads are permitted to violate the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act or so long as there is 
even a danger of the violation of that section of the act. 

We have developed an enormous traffic on the Great Lakes, 
but there has never been a violation of the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act to impair traffic on those Lakes. 

One of the best examples of which I know of water trans- 
portation on our inland rivers can be found on the Mononga- 
hela River. In 1889 the Government purchased the locks and 
dams—of which there were 15—on the Monongahela River; 
yet the part of this river that is used for transportation is 
only 135 miles. Every year there is transported on the Monon- 
gahela River something like 24,000,000 tons of freight, a greater 
traffic than is hauled by some of our transcontinental railroads, 

Railroads cross the Monongahela at eight different points, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission has never permitted 
a violation of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
to impair transportation on that river, and the great State of 
Pennsylvania very wisely enacted legislation to protect the 
Monongahela River by denying the railroads of that State the 
right to charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer 
haul within the State. 

The Monongahela River has been a mighty factor in the 
development of the great steel industry at Pittsburgh. I am 
in full accord with what the Government has done on the 
Monongahela River and for the great steel industry of Penn- 
Sylvania. What I want, Mr. President, is that the Government 
shall continue that same policy in every part of the country; 
and if we are going to be the greatest factor in the trade of 
the world, it is essential that we carry out that policy in 
every State in the Union so that the low-priced farm products 
and the low-priced basic materials may be carried to market 
at a reasonable freight rate. 

Mr. President, the greatest question that confronts every 
nation on earth is that of finding employment for its people. 
To-day it is said that: England has more than 1,000,000 men 
out of employment; that Germany has more than 1,600,000 
idle men; all of the old countries of Europe are struggling 
with the problem of unemployment. 4 

Germany transports 55 per cent of her freight on her rivers 
and canals and all other countries of Europe have developed 
their inland waterways to a high state of efficiency. If we 
are to find steady employment for our own people in America 
we must develop our inland waterways to a high state of effi- 
ciency so as to give the low-priced farm products and the 
low-priced basic materials of the country cheaper transporta- 
tion, for it is only through cheaper, transportation, water 
transportation, that this country can continue to be the great 
factor that it is to-day in the trade of the world. 

Mr. President, outside of the transportation on the Great 
Lakes, the Monongahela and the Ohio Rivers, we have but 
little water transportation in America to-day—only that which 
is conducted under the supervision of the Government on the 
Mississippi and the Warrior Rivers. To me, it is nothing less 
than a tragedy that this country, with its great inland wafer- 
ways, must call upon the Government to make an experiment 
on the Mississippi and the Warrior Rivers to find out whether 
water transportation is practical and feasible on those two great 
inland waterways; for we demonstrated very clearly that 
transportation on those rivers was feasible and practical in the 
early history of this country, when they were a mighty factor 
in the life of the Nation itself; and until the railroads de- 
stroyed transportation on those rivers through the violation 
of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act they were 
always a mighty factor in the transportation of freight in 
America. All that is necessary, in my judgment, to bring 
back transportation on our inland waterways is to eliminate 
the danger of the violation of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act which has been so successfully used in this 
country by the railroads in destroying water transportation. 
Until we pass such legislation, our inland waterways are not 
going to come into any use that will be of benefit to the 
American people—only where they are protected. 

In the East, Mr. President, fortunately there never have 
been any violations of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act, practically only in the West, and for a time in 
the South. 

Mr. President, I offer for the. Rxconp a report made by Gen. 
T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board and executive of the 
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Inland Waterways Corporation. This report was made to the 
Secretary of War September 20. It is a brief report of his 
operations on the Mississippi and the Warrior Rivers for the last 
three years. I merely want to call the attention of the Senate 
to the losses on this river for 1923, 1924, and 1925, and the 
profit for 1926. 

In 1923 the loss to the Government from the operations of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation was $955,000. 

In 1924 the loss was $532,000. 

In 1925 the loss was $34,000. 

In 1926 General Ashburn has been able to show a profit of 
$347,632.04. 

I ask to have this entire report printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


(Inland Waterways Corporation, owned by the United States (act 
June 3, 1924), governed by the Secretary of War; Brig. Gen. T. Q. 
Ashburn, United States Army, chairman of the board, executive) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 20, 1926, 

Memorandum for the Secretary of War: 

From time to time I have shown you some comparative results of the 
operations of the Mississippi-Warrior service by the system in vogue 
under a Federal manager, located at New Orleans, and the present 
system of the Inland Waterways Corporation, where all functions of 
operation, traffic, and finance are controlled and coordinated for you 
through your executive, located in Washington, witli the aid and sug- 
gestions of a most admirable advisory board, drawn from various locali- 
ties throughout the country. 

I now present to you for the attention of the interested public 
extracts from my report to you of September 7, 1926, showing the 
actual results of 1923, 1924, and 1925, and, at your suggestion, a 
forecast for the entire year of 1926. 

The accompanying tables are in such form that the results of the 
respective years may be readily understood and compared by anyone. 

The results given for 1926 are actual results for eight months and 
estimated results for the remaining four months, based upon the pres- 
ent favorable stage of the Mississippi River, unusual at this time of 
the year; the addition of. 4 towboats and 29 barges to the floating 
equipment upon the Mississippi, and of 24 barges on the Warrior, the 
acquisition of the Ensley Southern Railroad, the continually increas- 
ing offerings of freight, all of which indicate that the operations of 
the Mississippi-Warrior service will net a handsome profit for 1926, 
over and including depreciation expenses, 

During 1923 and the greater part of 1924 the operations were 
under a Federal manager. The reorganization became effective in 


August, 1924, but probably the full effect of the new order of business 
was not felt until some months later. 
The table following is self-explanatory : 


1923 1924 1925 1926 
‘Tonnage ox 979, 772 1, 071, 848 1, 142, 219 1, 353, 146 
Total revenues .... $2, 846, 485. 74 | $3, 503, 75L 59 | $3,939, 931, 28 | $5, 131, 721. 57 
‘otal expenses includ- 

ing depreciation $3, 801, 845. 65 | $4,036, 362.01 | $3, 974,450. 67 | $4, 784, 089, 53 
Mt Los, 1923 $955, 359. 91 
nee 1924 2 .. rae 5325 610. 42 
Loss. 1925. — 34, 519. 39 
ge Ae); Da a See E 847, 632. 04 


Included in this net income is an absorption of $1,492,729.53 deprecia- 
tion charges. 

The increase in average revenue per ton in 1926 was 89 cents over 
1923, 52 cents over 1924, and 34 cents over 1925. This is due to 
larger quantities of packet freight carried, greater public opportuni- 
ties for utilization of the line, and, to some extent, to better division 
of accruing revenue from rail-water hauls, ete. 

The maintenance and operation of vessels and terminal expenses 
on the Mississippi decreased 26 cents per ton in 1926 as compared to 
1923. A similar comparison shows that the same expenses on the 
Warrior were 87 cents per ton less in 1926 than in 1923, 

The decrease in overhead expenses for 1926 as compared with 1923 
was 2 cents per ton on the Mississippi and 2 cents per ton on the 
Warrior. Increasing business always means increased overhead, and 
the fact that there has been an actual overhead saving in spite of 
the vast increase of business is noteworthy. 

The consolidated total expenses per ton is expected to be 35 cents 
less in 1926 than in 1928, 

The total net income on the Mississippi increased $1.15 per ton in 
1926 over 1925 by changing a loss of 49 cents per ton in 1923 to an 
estimated profit of 66 cents per ton in 1926, 

On the Warrior the net deficit was decreased $1.47 per ton in 
1926 as compared to 1923. 

A consolidated per ton comparison shows the total revenues in- 
creasing from $2.90 per ton in 1923 to $3.79 per ton in 1926, the 
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totat expenses decreasing from $3.88 in 1923 to $3.53 in 1926, in- 
cluding depreciation, and a change in the net income from a loss of 
98 cents a ton handled in 1923 to an actual profit of 26 cents per 
ton handled in 1926. 
T. Q. Asnurnx, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Chairman and Executive. 


Mr. GOODING. General Ashburn appeared before the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of the Senate when it had under 
consideration Senate bill 575, known as the long and short haul 
bill. General Ashburn told a graphic story of his struggle 
with the railroads to make a success of transportation on the 
Mississippi and the Warrior Rivers. I want to read General 
Ashburn's statement before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee in those hearings. It is to be found on page 44 of the 
first part of the hearings on Senate bill 575. 

I know of no man in America who has had so great an 
experience in the improvement of our inland waterways and 
in the nayigation of our inland waterways as General Ashburn. 
If all the Senators could have heard General Ashburn's state- 
ment before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
in my judgment, there would not be a vote against this amend- 
ment to the river and harbor bill. In fact, I am satisfied that 
they would all be willing to vote for a general statute that 
would deny to the Interstate Commerce Commission for all time 
the right to permit the railroads to charge more for the shorter 
haul than for the longer haul to meet water transportation. 

I quote General Ashburn, where he says: 


The necessity for the passage of this act to me is so paramount that 
I am glad to have the opportunity of appearing here. I will probably 
be followed by rate experts. I do not claim to be a rate expert, You 
will have a mass of specific data presented to you that will befog 
you so that you will not know where you will stand unless you are a 
Tate expert, and it takes from 30 to 40 years to become a rate expert. 

There is a basic principle involved. Congress has decided that it is 
their intention to protect, foster, and develop waterways, and to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. I believe 
that Congress was in earnest when it gave that expression of its policy. 
I know it was in earnest when it created the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration and placed upon it the necessity and the duty of enforcing 
this thing. 

Now, as long as {t remains in the power of the railroads to reduce 
their rates on account of actual competition to such a point that they 
can kill water transportation, water transportation can not come back. 
It is essential, as far as I can see, from a waterway standpoint, that 
the railroads should have said to them now and effectively: “You 
have used these practices in the past, but the time has come to stop 
them. When we said we meant to encourage the waterways we meant 
what we said. And you can no longer inyoke this clause, the long- 
and-short-haul clause, because we intend to have water transportation 
come back.” If that is done, then what are the railroads going to do? 
They are going to devote their energies to something beside destroying 
water transportation. You will find, if you could analyze it, that a 
large part of the so-called losses that the railroads have are losses 
which are due to rates which haye been put in effect primarily to 
destroy water competition. 

Senator Goopine. General, do you not think that they will turn their 
attention toward developing the interior? 

Brigadier General ASHBURN. I hope so. 

It is my opinion that if this bill is passed the creative genius of our 
railroad executives will soon find a way to build up our interior, not 
stifle it. Coastal cities are not great of themselves, but because of the 
interior behind them. If the concentrated efforts of our transconti- 
nental lines be directed toward the development of our. interior States, 
cities, and towns west of the Mississippi, into something besides agri- 
cultural, mining, or cattle centers, they will soon find in operation the 
pleasing cycle of cheap transportation resulting in the creation and 
development of manufacturing centers that will in turn feed our rail- 
roads and make them prosperous. They will find that by the proper 
use of our waterways (which is in cooperation and coordination with 
the railroads) they will be saved a very large part of the billion 
dollars a year they deem necessary to spend for the next 10 years to 
meet the increasing demands of transportation and increasing com- 
merce, and to annihilate waterway transportation. 


Mr, President, here is the greatest authority in America, who 


says that you might Just as well put the money you are appro- 
priating for rivers and harbors in a rat hole as to spend it on 
our inland waterways as long as the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission is able to permit the railroads to destroy that invest- 
ment. It is not at all strange that river and harbor bills are 
branded as “ pork barrels.” 

Ah, Mr. President, everyone who knows anything about these 
rivers and harbors understands fully that these appropriations 
are made only to force the railroads to give the river points 
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cheaper transportation at the expense of the interior. Not only 
the interior territory of the South, but the interior territory of 
the West—and that is true as to the whole country—are forced 
to pay for those cities and those towns that are fortunate 
enough to have water transportation which largely is never 
‘used. We have rivers in this country where we are appro- 
priating every year for maintenance on which there has not been 
a pound of freight transported for years. A policy of that 
kind is a disgrace to any government. 

If there is any Senator here who thinks for a minute that 
these transcontinental railroads are suffering because of the 
Panama Canal, I want to call to his attention the increased 
transportation not only in the interior States of the West but 
in the whole country. It was said upon the floor of the Senate 
when this bill was first being considered that the railroads in 
this country to a very large extent, or many of them, had 
reached the point of saturation. I think that is true. Many 
of our railroads now have more tonnage than they can handle 
. economically, and they should be relieved from carrying the 
low-priced farm products and the low-priced basic materials. 

I offer for the Recorp a table showing the freight rates on 
commodities that have been handled on our railroads going back 
to 1890, when it shows that the railroads transported 76,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles, I will just give the first figures. I want to 
show the tremendous increase that has been going on. In 
1900 that had increased to 141,000,000,000 ton-miles. In 1910 
it increased to 255,000,000,000 ton-miles. In 1920 transporta- 
tion in this country had increased to 413,000,000,000 ton-miles. 
In 1926 transportation on the American railroads had reached 
the enormous figure of 447,408.700,000 ton-miles. That is fully 
half of all the traffic that is handled in the world. The trans- 
continental railroads have come in for their share, more than 
their share, of this increase in tonnage; so it can not be said 
that the Panama Canal has in any way impaired traffic on the 
transcontinental railroads. 

I ask to have this entire table printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Increased tonnage—Tons originated and ton-miles, Classes I, II, and III 
eam roads by years, 1890 to 1925, inclusire 


Year euded June 30: 
1890. 


5, 139, 
4, 077, 576, 000 
123, 667, 257, 000 


932, 884. 829, 000 


141, 596, 551, 000 
147, 077, 136, 000 


5, 877, 551, 000 
236, 601, 390, 000 
218, 381, 555, 000 

218, 802, 987, 000 


—ͤ——— — 
255, 016, 910, 000 


413, 698, 749, 000 
309, 533, 365, 000 


391, 981; 043; 000 
413, 537, 565, 000 
2, 282, 258, 748, 000 


417, 454, 000, 000 


1926 (9 months) 
1926 (3 months) 


447, 408, 700, 000 
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Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, in 1921 the Northern Pacific 
handled 17,000,000 tons, and in 1926, 23,000,000 tons, an in- 
crease, in round numbers, of 5,000,000 tons. 

In 1921 the Great Northern handled 19,000,000 tons, and in 
1926 it handled 36,000,000 tons, an increase of 15,000,000 tons. 

The Milwaukee & St. Paul in 1921 handled 34,000,000 tons, 
and in 1926 handled 48,000,000 tons, an increase in the six 
years of 14,000,000. 

The Union Pacific handled 28,000,000 tons in 1921 and 29,- 
000,000 tons in 1926, an increase of 1,000,000 tons. 

The Southern Pacific handled 24,000,000 tons in 1921 and 44,- 
000,000 tons in 1926, an increase of 20,000,000 tons. ; 

The Santa Fe handled 23,000,000 tons in 1921 and 40,000,000 
tons in 1926, an increase of 17,000,000 tons, 

The total increase above 1921 is 82,000,000 tons, or 55 per 
cent of an increase in six years. That was no greater on the 
transcontinental railroads than on any other railroads in the 
United States. 

I wonder if there are any Senators who think the transcon- 
tinental railroads have suffered as far as earnings are con- 
cerned. 

I have here the rates of income on the railroads, not the 
dividends they pay, because of section 15-a of the interstate 
commerce act. Very few if any of the Class A railroads are 
paying more than 6 per cent. There are hundreds of millions 
of dollars in the treasuries of the railroads to-day that by 
every right ought to be paid into the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment under the recapture clause of section 15-a of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

For instance, in 1916 the Senta Fe earned 11 per cent. I 
will not read the whole list, because it would take too long and 
my time is limited. In 1924 it earned 11.6 per cent and in 
1925 it earned 12.3 per cent. Nineteen hundred and twenty-six 
was the greatest year in the history of all the railroads, as is 
indicated by the increase in transportation I have shown, 
amounting to something like 34,000,000,000 ton-miles over 1925. 

For maintenance of way and structures the Santa Fe Rail- 
road in 1916 spent, in round figures, $15,000,000. In 1925 it 
spent $27,000,000. For maintenance of equipment in 1916 it 
spent $19,000,000 and in 1925, $38,000,000. 

The number of freight cars owned by the Santa Fe in 1916 
was 57,000 and in 1925 it was 82,000. 

I offer this statement to show that there never has been 
a time in the history of railroads, especially the western 
railroads, when so much money has been spent for mainte- 
nance of right of way and for equipment as has been spent 
in the last few years, Yet they have made their greatest 
earnings at the same time, earnings which to my mind are a 
crime and an outrage, when we consider the condition of the 
American farmer and the freight rates he has been forced to 
pay. Since we commenced raising freight rates on the American 
farmer in America in 1916 he has paid something like $4,000,- 
000,000 in increases in freight rates. Yet the transcontinental 
railroads are going on with an expenditure that is nothing less 
than criminal, and while there is extravagance, yet the money 
in their treasuries is accumulating at the most alarming rate. 

The Great Northern in 1916 earned 10 per cent. I saw a 
statement in the paper that in 1926 it would earn 10 per cent. 
These tables to which 1 am referring were received from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, In 1925 the earnings on the 
stock of the Great Northern were 8.6 per cent. 

The Southern Pacific in 1916 earned 7 per cent, and 8.4 per 
cent in 1925. In 1916 the Southern Pacific spent $12,000,000 
in maintenance of way and structures, and $28,000,000 in 1925. 
In maintenance of equipment in 1916 the Southern Pacific spent 
$17,000,000, and $35,000,000 in 1925. In 1916 the Southern 
Pacific had 32,000 freight cars, and in 1925 they had 51,000 
freight cars. Those freight cars have all been paid for out 
of the earnings of the railroads, and all western railroads have 
been double-tracking their main lines and building sidetracks 
all out of the earnings of the roads. Yet they have accumulated 
yast sums in their treasuries and are refusing to reduce freight 
rates to the American farmer. 

The Northern Pacific in 1916 earned 10 per cent, and 7.2 
per cent in 1925. In 1916 the Northern Pacific spent $9,000,000 
for maintenance of way and structures and $12,000,000 in 1925. 
In 1916 the Northern Pacific spent for maintenance of equip- 
ment $8,000,000, and $17,000,000 in 1925. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have been listening to the 
figures which the Senator has been reading, and he speaks of a 
percentage of earnings. Does he mean that that is a percentage 
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of earnings on the inyested capital or on the common stock or 
on what? 

Mr. GOODING. This is net income on the stock of the 
railroads. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On the stock of the railroads? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; net income on stock. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico, It seems to me that the Sen- 
ator has figures there which are quite low. I understand that 
the net earnings applicable to the common stock of the road 
to which the Senator has been referring are considerably 
ro i than the figures he has given. I may be in error about 
tha 

Mr. GOODING. No; the Senator is not in error, but these 
are the figures which have been furnished me by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as far as the net earnings on 
their stock are concerned. All the railroads have other in- 
vestments they have made out of the earnings of the roads 
and earnings of other roads not figured in this statement I am 
making at the present time. 

If the Senator will permit me, I will put this table in the 
Recorp, because my time will expire shortly. The Union 
Pacific in 1913 earned 12 per cent, and 11 per cent in 1925. 
In 1916 it spent for maintenance of way $8,000,000, and 
$12,000,000 in 1925. For maintenance of equipment in 1916 
it spent $8,000,000, and $21,000,600 in 1925. In 1916 the Union 
Pacific had 16,000 freight cars, and 29,000 in 1925. 

I ask that this statement be inserted in the Rxconb. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Selected operating data, transcontinental roads, 1916—1925, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Southern Pacific Co., Great Northern 
Railway Co., Union Pacific Railroad Co., Northern Pacific Rail- 
tcay Co. 

[Statement No. 26238 (File No. 135-A-3) (5 sheets) ] 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
BUREAU OF Statistics. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY co. 


Tons „be 
28.7 815, 978, 402 819. 325. 201 | 57,108 | 2,074,290 | 1,734 62,743 
15, 997, 976 | 23, 544, 428 | 57,316 2.008, 306 1. 784 62.982 
25.5 | 19,037, 983 | 35, 100,235 | 68,823 | 2,440,345 | 1,825 | 65, 755. 
25.9 | 23, 158,350 | 40,017, 505 67, 948 | 2, 447,113 | 1,919 71,948 
#16, 4 |? 38,272, 780 |? 53,558, 734 | 69,825 2557, 857 1,915 | 74.157 
236.4 |218, O84, 559 |*38/ 802, 812 | 71,850 | 2,655,697 | 1/884 | 74,258 
24.3 | 29, 978,744 | 43, 288,39 | 72, 563 | 2,683,465 | 1,80 77,245 
25.4 | 27, 634, 154 | 48, 967, 937 | 77, 503 2 896,216 1,899 | 82.500 
20, 889, 43, 975, 231 | 81, 844 | 3,080,800 | 1.912 85,12 
83.7 | 27, 134, 289 | 38, 976, 411 | 82, 404 | 3, 129,842 | 1, 840 83,852 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 

Í 

10.3 | 26.6 |$10, 951, 056 |$10, 120, 842 | 56,778 | 2, 144,503 | 1,300| 49,478 
10.8] 20.3 | 11,555,903 | 11,888, 672 | 57,637 | 2,187,349 1. 320 50,130 
13.3 8.5 | 17,391,119 | 20, 754, 685 | 55, 200 | 2, 144,236 | 1,380 | 53,395 
1L3| 11.5 | 18,150,303 | 20, 194, 705 | 52,624 2036, 881 | 1,385 | 54 814 
129} 29 25,718, 361 28, 730, 434 | 54, 539 2,148,888 | 1,428 | 58, 080 
11.4 18.5 | 13,865,917 | 21, 075,308 | 54,618 | 2,120,586 | 1423| 55.675 
44] 22 | 13,153,323 | 19, 585,290 | 55,447 | 2166, 448 | 1,419 | 55, 581 
5.1 27.9 | 15,255, 041 | 21,723,023 | 54,708 | 2, 283,684 | 1,427 58,053 
7.2| 322| 13,888,267 | 17, 102,587 | 53, 445 | 2, 250,017 | 1,417 | 58,074 
86] 38.9 14,297,715 | 17, 200,491 | 51,485 | 2, 233, 584 | 1,377 | 57,757 


1916 | 7.09 25.5 12, 299, 124 $17, 897, 681 | 32,749 | 1,460,225 | 1,368 |- 46,254 
1917 | 11.03 | 28.7 | 12,426,717 | 17, 968,019 | 33,797 | 1,520,420 | 1,382 | 47,737 
1918 | 871 20.4 | 18. 753, 853 | 28, 171, 099 | 35, 406 | 1, 592,445 | 1,403 | 49,009 
19019 8.60) 19.7 | 25,248,202 | 33,062,767 | 35,755 | 1,617,770 | 1,441 | 52, 03 
1920 | 7.77 12.9 | 30,062, 550 | 43, 648, 699 | 34, 974 1. 598, 840 | 1,459 | 52,873 
1921 7.99 | 24.4 | 27,487, 714 | 34, 434, 874 | 35, 937 | 1,648,525 1. 484 54,708 
1922] 7.23 | 28.3 | 24,026,925 | 34, 638, 250 | 34,840 | 1,607,900 | 1,511 | 58,069 
1923 | 7.00 28.6 | 27, 149,922 | 35,761,930 | 39,602 | 1,848,255 1. 492 57,218 
1024 6.80] 25.5 | 26, 265,197 | 33, 436,935 | 48,301 | 2,258,705 | 1,760 | 70,350 
1925 | 8.40 25.1 | 28,132,334 | 35,847,416 | 51,306 | 2,412,655 | 1,745 | 71,288 


1 Based on a 10-hour day, 1916-1918 and 8-hour day, 1919-1925, and on time on duty 
png 30, 1921, and straight time actually worked and overtime paid for, July 1, 
1921- 4 

+ Figures abnormal on account of adjustments in maintenance charges. 
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Selected operating data, transcontinental roads, 1916-1925, etc—Con. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD co. 


Tons 1,000 ibs, 
1918.. $9, 319, 432 | $8, 419, 039 1,782,955 | 1,356 | 45, 40 
1917.. 29.1 10, 782, 178 | 11, 245, 120 1,825,320 | 1,361 46,467 
1918.— 81 23.3 | 14,229,743 | 18,923,314 1,895,330 | 1,399 48,744 
1919. 9.2 15.8 | 16, 232,321 | 19,822, 811 1,891,480 1. 402 49, 168 
1920.7. 7 8.2 | 21, 012,798 25, 593, 923 1,872,735 | 1,446 | 52,137 
1921.. 8.9 15.0 | 14,312,916 | 21,825, 817 1,819,370 | 1,487 | 52,573 
1922.. 61 25.4 | 12,826,641 | 18, 064, 615 1,809,995 | 1,439 | 52,667 
1923.. 5.2 20.9 14.022, 604 | 22, 464, 342 1,859,105 | 1,414 | 53,651 
1924.. 6.4 29.0 | 12,210, 855 | 18, 675, 927 1, 899,725 | 1.405 53, 545 
1925.. rat 32.6 12. 789, 190 | 17, 605, 304 1, 967,355 | 1,300 | 51,039 ` 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 

1916.. 122) 37.8 | $8,575,888 | $8, 232, 368 | 16,917 773, 850 835 | 28,655 
1917_.| 117) 30.7] 8,930,175 | 10,065,284 | 19,159 | 895, 950 885 | 30, 218 
1918__ 9.1 39.0 | 10, 778,439 16. 417, 781 | 22,132 | 1,035, 890 888 | 32, 366 
1919. 10.1 36.9 | 15, 198, 994 | 20, 798,474 | 22,780 | 1,070, 200 902 33,841 
1020. 11.5 30.9 20,229,046 | 25, 892,076 22, 857 1,078, 660 987 | 38, 332 
1921] 10.7] 43.2 13,063,014 | 22,750,820 | 24,412 | 1,157,975 935 37,082 
1922. 114 39.0 | 11,977,805 | 22, 373, 737 | 28,697 | 1,375,745 M41 | 37,853 
1023. 11.7 3865 | 14,503,312 |.24, 041, 486 | 28,776 | 1, 382, 385 O49 | 41,395 
1924] 11.2 413 | 13,789, 521 | 21, 632, 878 | 28,978 | 1, 393, 800 957 | 43,370 
1925. 11.9] 45.8 | 12,792,383 21, 620,223 | 29, 829 | 1, 436, 880 919 | 42,371 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, Mr. Potter, now a receiver 
of the Milwaukee, at one time a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and, I think, one of the greatest men 
in the United States who has ever served in that capacity, in 
the hearings on the Milwaukee Railroad by the commission to 
discover the cause of the wrecking of the Milwaukee, testified 
before Commissioner Cox that in his judgment the Panama 
Canal had been of great benefit to the transcontinental rail- 
roads; and when asked by Mr. Hickey, attorney for the com- 
mission, he gave the following testimony, This was the 
question: 


Do you believe that relief from application of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act is necessary or essential to the prosperity 
of the several Northwest carriers, including the St. Paul Raliroad? 

Mr. POTTER. I do not. 


Mr. Potter said further: 


I do not hesitate to say that if I had been the sole receiver of the 
St. Paul property I should have withdrawn application for fourth- 
section relief. 


The Milwaukee & St. Paul joined all the other transconti- 
nental railroads in asking for the violation of the fourth 
section of the interstate act on 47 different commodities. 

I know of no better authority on that question than Mr. 
Potter, who served on the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
and I am satisfied in my own mind, from the fact that a ma- 
jority of the commission denied the last applications made by 
the transcontinental railroads, that the commission itself is 
not in favor of violations through the Panama Canal in the 
interest of the transcontinental railroads. 

Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce Commission is a 
changing body; the majority of the members of the commis- 
sion who are opposed to the violations of the fonrth section 
of the interstate commerce act through the Panama Canal is 
a narrow one. In a very short time changes will take place 
on that commission, and within a year we may have an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which will give violations of the 
fourth section to the transcontinental railroads to meet com- 
petition through the Panama Canal. The West has suffered 
from these violations so long, and they are so common in the 
West, that the interior territory has never been able to interest 
capital in building manufacturing institutions to manufacture 
our raw materials into the finished products. 

But we are willing to submit to that outrage if we can be 
protected as far as the Panama Canal is concerned, so that 
the people of the interior territory of the West may enjoy some 
benefit from that great waterway. At the present time, as I 
said, it hangs as a nightmare over the people of the interior 
territory of the West. 

I yield the floor now, as my time is up. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to oceupy a portion of 
the time allotted to me under the unanimous-consent agreement 
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to state at this time why I shall feel it my duty to oppose the 
pending measure. 

With reference to the amendment which has just been dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], I think I 
ought to say that when the amendment was before the Senate 
in the form of an independent measure I voted against it for 
reasons which to me then seemed good and which now seem 
good. However, Mr. President, I am perfectly frank to say 
that if the river and harbor bill is to be passed it involves 
such considerations as would seem to me to justify the adop- 
tion of the amendment which will be offered by the Senator 
from Idaho. Therefore I expect to support his amendment 
when the time comes for a vote upon it. 

The question that is immediately before the Senate is the 
question of the Cape Cod Canal. I shall content myself with 
very brief observations upon that branch of the subject be- 
cause the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt] has fully cov- 
ered every department of that general subject. I only want to 
say that it seems to me the United States of America, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that we are undertaking to carry 
through an economic program, is not justified at this time in 
purchasing the Cape Cod Canal. There have been extensive 
hearings upon the question. Hearings were had before the 
committee of the House of Representatives. In 1922 extensive 
hearings were had before the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
and more recently—last summer—further hearings were held 
upon the subject. The following facts, I think, were pretty 
generally established : 

First. The canal was built or its undertaking was adopted 
purely as a commercial enterprise. I speak of that because 
in the discussion before the committee and elsewhere some- 
how the idea has gotten afloat that the Government is respon- 
sible for this matter; that the Government asked somebody to 
do something; that there is a moral responsibility resting upon 
the Congress. The fact is that it was undertaken entirely, and 
properly so, as a commercial enterprise. Gentlemen thought 
it would be a good business proposition, and they are to be 
commended for venturing their capital in the enterprise. But 
it turns out, as it turns out a good many times, that they mis- 
calculated; that the enterprise was not successful; that not 
enough business developed to produce the desired amount of 
income. The fact is that from the yery moment the canal was 
completed it has been a financial failure and that deficits 
have piled upon deficits year after year. 

It has been argued here that this is a public utility. It is. 
It is argued, therefore, that a different situation exists than 
would exist in private business. That argument, I think, so 
far is good. But there is no difference between this utility 
and some other utility. In the discussion here this morning I 
called attention to the fact that there are thousands of miles 
of traction lines in the country which were built in perfect 
good faith. People invested their money believing that the 
enterprise would be successful financially. But changes have 
come. We have entered upon an era of good-roads construc- 
tion. The automobile is here, and as a result, as every Senator 
knows, there are thousands of miles of traction lines in the 
country either entirely abandoned or in the hands of receivers. 
Will it be said, “ Why, these gentlemen made their investments 
in perfect good faith and the Government ought to come to 
their relief?” 

I think, Mr. President, that argument is not good. I think 
it is not good in the present case. It is lamentable that those 
who haye inyested their capital in the Cape Cod Canal find 
themselves in the embarrassing situation in which they do 
find themselves, but I am not able to discover any reason at 
all why the Government of the United States should go to their 
relief, or why it should be said, as it is said by some, that there 
is a moral obligation resting upon us to take that responsibility 
off their shoulders. 

If the canal is to be taken over, it seems to me the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howett] is a proper 
one. If the Government were to buy a railroad somewhere, it 
ought to buy it with reference to the value of the railroad. It 
is admitted upon all hands that the canal as a commercial 
proposition is worth not to exceed $2,500,000. That is shown by 
the testimony and it is shown by the income. The income from 
the canal is sufficiently capitalized to pay interest on about 
$2,500,000. So it may be said that as a commercial venture the 
canal is worth $2,500,000. 

Yet, what is here proposed? It is proposed to pay $11,- 
500,000 at the outset, with the understanding that from 
$14,000,000 to $15,000,000 more is to be expended before the 
canal is in condition for use. In other words, the project is 
to cost the Government of the United States approximately 
$30,000,000. Is the Congress ready to say, in the face of the 
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undenied fact that the property is worth about $2,500,000, that 
we should pay $30,000,000 for it? If it is to be bought at all, 
ought not there be some consideration of the actual commer- 
cial value of the undertaking? 

Is Congress prepared to say, following that line of thought 
just a little bit further, that because we want to accommodate 
somebody we shall place upon the shoulders of the taxpayers 
of the United States a burden which is substantially as fol- 
lows: $30,000,000 at 5 per cent would amount to $1,500,000 
per annum; maintenance is about $300,000 per annum. That 
would make $1,800,000 per annum which in perpetuity it is 
proposed to saddle upon the taxpayers of the United States. 

I do not believe that is wise economy. I do not believe that 
any business concern would transact business after that fash- 
ion, particularly when it is realized that the canal now is 
almost twice as deep as any other part of the intercoastal 
canal, so called. Right in the pending bill we are making 
appropriations for projects for the continuation of the inter- 
coastal canal, which it is hoped may ultimately reach from 
the New England States clear to Florida, and yet that is a 
12-foot project. The Cape Cod Canal is now 25 feet deep, 
deeper than any other canal the United States owns or than 
any other canal found upon this continent, with the single 
exception perhaps of the Panama Canal. 

I do not believe there is good reason, from the viewpoint of 
the Government, for the purchase of this canal, and therefore 
I shall support the amendment which has been offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska. If that amendment shall be adopted, 
then we have a fair proposition whereby the canal may be 
obtained at approximately its commercial value. 

But, Mr. President, I wanted not particularly to address 
myself to the pending amendment so much as to the Dill in 
general. I do not believe we ought to pass a river and harbor 
bill at this session of Congress. I am pretty confident that we 
shall pass one, but that does not deter me from giving some 
reasons why I think we ought not to pass the bill. 

I note first the very sage advice given by the President in his 
message to the Congress. He said: 


If the country will be content to be moderate and patient and permit 
improvements to be made where they will do the greatest general good, 
rather than insisting on expenditures at this time on secondary projects, 
our internal waterways can be made a success. If proposed legislation 
results in a gross manifestation of local jealousies and selfishness, this 
program can not be carried out. Ultimately we can take care of 
extensions, but our first effort should be confined to the main arteries. 


Then in his Budget message he points out very cogently the 
facts with reference to the financial situation, as follows: 


This Budget carries $66,847,600 for the improvement and maintenance 
of existing river and harbor works, flood control, operation and care of 
canals, and other works of navigation. This does not include the 
maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal, for which $7,600,000 
is recommended. For rivers and harbors proper the sum of $50,000,000 
is asked. To complete approved projects, $195,000,000 will be re- 
quired. Of the $50,000,000 contained in the Budget slightly more than 
$30,000,000 will be available for improvement and new construction. 
At this rate we will complete authorized projects in something less 
than seven years. 


In other words, if we shall appropriate at the rate at which 
we have been appropriating and adopt no new projects at all, 
it will be seven years before the work will have been completed, 
and we will have expended in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 
upon these projects. 

I think one reason why it is undesirable in rather haphazard 
fashion to adopt new projects and make new surveys is the fact 
that we already have a demonstration of the profligate manner 
in which the Government of the United States has transacted 
its business, so far as river and harbor improvements are con- 
cerned. I have before me House Document No. 467, which, at 
page 2, gives some interesting information. This House docu- 
ment embodies the letter of the Secretary of War and the 
pep of the Chief of Engineers, from which I read very 
briefly : 


Of the 162 projects whose inyestigation has been completed, 23 are 
clearly worthy of continuance. One hundred and twenty-three have 
served their usefulness and should be abandoned. 


This illustrates, Mr. President, the vice of our present 
system of making appropriations for rivers and harbors. Be- 
cause we like somebody or because he makes an effective plea, 
we adopt some project or we provide for some survey, and then, 
under local pressure, a favorable or partially favorable report 
is brought in and public funds are expended sometimes in 
enormous amounts, as I shall show in a moment, and then we 
wake up to find that the project ought not to have been adopted. 
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Here are 123 projects out of 162 which are recommended for 
abandonment. Mr. President, without reading—for at all times 
I have sought to expedite the vote upon this bill—I ask per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp at this point the list of the 
projects that are recommended for abandonment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission to 
do so is granted. 

The list is as follows: 


Date of adoption 
Boston, Mass., district : of project 

Gars River, Men 22.3. S ACSUG Aug, 11, 1888 
Bellat RIN Fe eee Do. 
Cape Porpoise River, Ne Mar. 2, 1907 
Cathation River, Meno anes June 14, 1880 
Cobscook Bay, Me... Aug. 30, 1852 
Cocheco Rives, N... ise AUG. 18, L890 
Cohasset Harbor, Mass June 13, 1902 
Dushury Harbor, Mase. “᷑:L—•—ẽͤ— aoe Mar. 3, 1899 
Ipswich River, Mass Aug. 5. 1886 
Lake Winnepesaukee. N. II June 14, 1890 
ee eaters 3 Mar = Jaag 

varra s River, Me- ug. s: 

New Harbor ＋＋—ͤ— Mar. 3, 1905 
Owls Head Harbor, Me_ Aug. 30, 1852 
Rockport Harbor, Me June 25, 1910 
Royal River, Me Aug. 12, 1882 
Sasanoa River, Me__--_--_-----__ Mar. 2, 1907 
Scituate Harbor, pO RR TOR BRE — June 14, 1880 
South Bristol Harbor, Me June 25, 1912 
Stockton HRID Meo. e oe eee June 25, 1910 
Sullivan River, or Harbor and Falls, Me Dec. 10, 1870 
Town, River, | t ⁵— ea June 3, 1896 
Unlo Birer, || SS See RES MES eRe 

Wellfleet Harbor, Mass Aug. 8, 1888 
Winthrop Harbor, Mass Aug. 11, 1888 

hah er R. I., district: 

Base (Harbor) River, Mass July 4. 1836 
Canapitsit Channel, Mass — July 13,1892 
eee Aug. 2, 1882 
Entrance to Point pea; 1 Mar. 3. 1905 
8 C OS CS Te SS a Mar. 3, 1881 

Westpocket Rock, Mass — Mar. 3, 1905 
Westport Harbor, TT Aug. 5, 1886 

New York City. second 1 11757 Rahway River, N. Jue Mar. 3, 1879 
Philadelphia, Pa., district: 
Delaware River, N. Y., N. J., and Pa. (at or near 
mouth of ag ory E June 25. 1910 
Wen e N ug. 2, 1882 
I Del., 8 Little Egg Harbor Inlet. 
T ER OPI TINE — July 4, 1836 
Baltimore, Md., district 
Dea! Is — Md. upper Thoroughfare Aug. 2, 1882 
Faitlee Creek, id Aug. 11. 1888 
La Trappe River, Nd July 13. 1892 
Lower . at or near Wenona, Dea! 

F BS Sf Ee aie ee en a BR et — June 25. 1910 
Manokin iver, ) ka ers eet re ret) 06 Sept. 19, 1890 
Northeast River, 1d June 10. 1872 
Queenstown Harbor, Md. Mar 3. 1871 


Rockhall Harbor and Inner Harbor, Rockhall, 
pC SE E Re RE EEE SATIS ae eke CO ES Mar 4,1913 
Susquehanna River, Pa. (North Branch) ~----__ — None. 
Tilghman Island Harbor, xd Mar. 3. 1919 
Tuckahoe Rivet, BiG cae A cei July 25. 1912 
FTT TTT ar. 2. 1907 
Worton (Creek) Harbor, Md June 10; 1872 
Norfolk, Va., district: 
Archers. Hope: River, V.. ils Mar. 3, 1881 
Dan River, Va. ae CCTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—— June 14, 1880 
eie, e ee S O eetne 0. vs 
n River, 5 —: See SA EEG TE Mar. 3, 1879 
Wilmington, strict 
raphael Creek, 8 Snow Hill, N. C Mar. 3. 1881 
Fishing Creek, ip en a wee Sept. 19, 1890 
ah an ar vers, above Ta 
N . AUB. 11. 1888 
Gi 8. C., distriet: 
Clarks (River) Creek, S. C. Do. 
Little Peedee River, 8. 0 Do, 1 
Lynch River and Clark Creek, S. C Mar. 2, 1907 
Salkehatchie River, S. G62 Aug. 2, 1882 
Vadkin Rivers. Csi = we E — Mar. 3, 1879 
Savannah, Ge district: 
Sapelo I r ae June 25,1910 
Savannah River above Angana ei ER June 13, 1892 
Savannah River at Augusta, Ga July 27,1916 
Montgomery, Ala., district : 
haba’ River, Ala Aug. 2, 1882 
Escambia and Conecuh Rivers, Fla, and Ala Mar. 3, 1907 
Ochlockonee River, Ga. and Fla — 2 1833 
Oostennula and Coosawattee Rivers, G June 13. 1902 
Tallapoosa River, Ala. and 6a Aug. 2. 1882 
Upper Chipola River, Fla Mar. 3. 1899 
Bons, 1 8 . 
r en — Sept. 19, 18 
Leaf and Chickasawhay N È Do. > 
Noxubee River, Miss June 14,1880 
Ok Down Creek,” Mise. 22 — a Mar. 3, 1907 
New Orleans, La., district : Tangipahoa River, La June 10, 1872 
Galveston, district: Sulphur River, Tex. and 
Ak : — Mar. 3, 1907 
Vicksburg, Miss., district: 
Bayou Bartholomew, La, and Ark ------ Mar. 3. 1881 
Bear Creek, Mi — — June 25, 1910 
Big Black River, Miss_ e 
Big erg! River, Miss_ wnana- July 28. 1912 
Boeuf River, — — — — Allg, 11. 1888 
Cane River, cc Tuy 5, 
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Date of adoption 

Vicksburg, Miss., district—Continned. of project 
Little Missouri River, Ark Mar. 3. 1871 
PC i AR S EREN E arte — Aug. 11, 1888 


Ju 5. 1884 
Roundaway and Vidal Bayous, La aay 11, 1888 
Saline River, Ark June 25, 1910 


eS S — — Do. 
Yalobasha (Yallabusha) River, Miss Mar. 3. 1881 
Memphis, fenna district : 
ourche Le Fevre River, 1 Sept. 19. 1890 
98 Dap RARE WAD E r — July 18,1892 
CELOR RIVE Ark aa A Aug. 11, 1888 
St. Paul, Minn., district: ye 
Lake Traverse, Minn. and S. Dkk... July 25,1912 
* E Ain River between Brainerd and Grand 
A PC SIO SEEEN IAN PE, June 25,1910 
Red ver ut "the North, Minn. and S. Dak_.._____. June 3, 1896 
Chattanooga, Tenn., district : 
Dock: River: Tonk can ah hts 1 fe June 14, 1889 
Elk River, Ala. and Tenn Mar. 3. 1899 
Hives River, Tenn June 13, 1902 
Holston River, Tenn.——— 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa., distriet: 
Buckhannon River, W. Va July 5. 1884 
Cheat Riri, N Sept. 19, 1890 
Huntington, W. Va.: Gauley River, W. Va Aug. 11, 1888 
e Ohio, district : cking River, Ky- — y 
Duluth, Minn., district ; 
i Harboe, I EN EAN Mar. 2, 1867 
Zip pel . at 42 65 the Woods, Minn Feb. 27. 1911 
Milwaukee, W 
edar River Geer: o Rann ae eee Aug. 2. 1882 
Gladstone Harbor, Mich Mar. 3, 1905 
Pentwater Harbor, Mic—ñ—éẽh’ Mar 2, 1907 
South Milwaukee Harbor, ) (| ERE —— . BS June 3. 1896 
St, Joseph ‘River! Mick, -<—-o pono nie se re Aug. 11, 1888 
Detroit, Mich., district: 
Maumee River (above Toledo}; Ohio a S n ian June 10,1872 
c aa A June 25,1910 
Sebewaing Harbor, Mien June 3. 1896 
Buffalo, N. X., 5 
Black River, N 1 July 4.1836 
Grasse River, Massena, N. Aug. 2. 1882 
Port Ontario Harbor 5 River), N. July 4. 1836 
FBA 5 3 June 10, 1872 
Sandusky River, OhIo. =. 2-228 ee. Mar. 3, 1867 
Portland. Oreg.. first district: 
Clearwater River, Idaho July 23. 1897 
Jester Rivor; dre. — a June 38,1896 
Portland, Oreg., second district: 
Lewis River, Wash. (East T Mar. 4. 1913 
Long Tori: Ritet: Orete = a Mar. 3,1899 
Juneau, Alaska, district : St. Michael Canal, Alaska. — June 25, 1910 


Mr. WILLIS. I will not take the time to read that very 
extensive list, but I do want to read some of the comments 
which haye been made by the engineers upon that subject. The 
report says: 

The total number of projects, the study of which was originally 
directed by the Chief of Engineers, was 295. 


This was done as the result of action by the Committee on 
Commerce, so ably presided over by the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], to find out where we were and 
how many worthy projects there were and how many un- 
worthy projects there were. There are so many of these proj- 
ects that the engineers did not complete the task; but they 
examined 162, and of the 162 examined they found that 123 
were worthless, and they recommended their abandonment; and 
yet in this bill there are projects proposed to be adopted which 
have already been recommended for abandonment, and have 
been abandoned, by act of Congress, which have been again put 
in because we like somebody and that somebody has requested 
that they shall again go in. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I always yield to my friend. 

Mr. COPELAND. Are any of those projects in Ohio? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know, and I do not know whether it 
makes any difference. Would it make any difference to the 
Senator from New York as to whether or not they were in 
New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it would not make any difference. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course it would not. I have too good an 
estimate for the Senator's patriotism to think of such a thing. 

Mr. COPELAND. If they were in New York, on general 
principles they would be wrong and would be barred out. 

Mr. WILLIS. I admit that that is generally conceded. 

Mr. COPELAND. But what the Senator says calls attention 
to the fact that our policy regarding these projects is a wrong 
one. We do not finish them. We start too many without fin- 
ishing them. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. We ought to be more certain about the 
merit of a project, and then, when we have determined upon 
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it, go forward and complete it at once. Is not that the 
trouble with many of these projects? 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree with the Senator in that respect, 
and that is why I am pleading not for the adoption of more 
projects but for a continuation of the work on the good proj- 
ects which we haye until we get caught up with the work. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will ask my friend from New York if 
he did not vote for a $12,000,000 limitation on the Missouri 
River project, which will prevent its completion until further 
action by Congress? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield to me in order that I may reply to the inquiry 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield to the Senator for a brief reply. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that an appropriation of $12,- 
000,000 will make a very good start on the Missouri River 
improvement, and I wish to say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I do not care how much that project may cost; if it shall 
cost $100,000,000, I believe the completion of the Missouri 
River project will benefit the entire Nation; and I hope that 
nothing will interfere with its early completion. 

Mr. LENROOT. The difference between the Senator and 
some others of us is that we took the position the Senator 
just stated a moment ago, that if we were going to adopt the 
project there should be no limitation provided; yet the Sena- 
tor voted for a limitation that will not move a ton of com- 
merce on the Missouri River. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if there is any sincerity 
in the Senate, having started that project at the time the next 
Congress meets if more money is needed, I will say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I shall be very glad to vote for 
it, because I want to see the project finished. 

Mr. WILLIS. While the Senator from New York is on his 
feet, permit me to ask him this question, in view of his very proper 
statement, We were discussing a while ago the Cape Cod 
Canal; it is agreed by the engineers, and has been demon- 
strated by the figures as to income, that as a commercial 
proposition the canal is worth two and one-half million dollars. 
Is the Senator from New York in favor of paying eleven and 
one-half million dollars for it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
has asked me that question, be: use he can not complain now 
if I answer him. The Senator has only to study the hearings 
in order to find out what the great experts have said about it. 

Mr, WILLIS. I am asking one; I am asking the Senator 
from New York what does he say? 

Mr. COPELAND, I say now that I consider the Cape Cod 
Canal worth all we are proposing to pay for it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. That answers my ques- 
tion from his viewpoint. Of course, experts say that the canal 
is worth two and one-half million dollars. I have read all the 
hearings and been present at them and have read the reports, 
and I think, with great respect, I know as much about that as 
does the Senator. As a commercial proposition there is no 
difference of opinion amongst the authorities that the canal is 
worth about two and one-half million dollars. Its income 
shows that as a commercial proposition, figured on the basis of 
5 per cent, it is worth two and one-half million dollars; and 
yet I now hear the Senator say that he is in favor of paying 
eleven and one-half million dollars for it, and then paying four- 
teen and one-half million dollars more for improvements in 
order to put it in a condition so that it will work; in other 
words, he is in favor of paying at least $25,000,000 for that 
which is worth two and one-half million dollars. Having got 
the Senator’s position, I will proceed, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield further? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have but little time. However, I ought to 
yield to the Senator from New York, and I will do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator should yield to me. I 
suppose the Senator is well aware of the fact that the canal 
cost about $13,000,000 to build? 

Mr. WILLIS. I was not talking, I will say to my friend 
from New York, about what it cost. I was talking about what 
it is worth. 

Mr. COPELAND. There was a condemnation proceeding as 
a result of which the value of the property was assessed at 
something over $16,000,000, as I recall. Certainly the Senator 
does not argue for a moment that we are going to use the Cape 
Cod Canal as a means of making money? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; and if I can prevent it we are not going 
to use it as a means of giving away money, either. : 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator realizes very fully, I am sure, 
that when this canal shall be completed and widened, as it 
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should be, so that vessels may pass each other in the canal and 
so that it may be used as a place of refuge in time of storm, 
it is going to be used almost universally by American shipping, 
representing 35,000,000 or 40,000,000 tons passing around the 
cape, and it is going to become a very useful part of our 
waterway system. I am sure the Senator realizes that. To 
my mind it is quite as important in many respects as the im- 
provement of the Ohio River. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course that shows that the Senator does 
not know about the Ohio River. That, however, is not now 
under discussion. I have the Senator’s viewpoint; he thinks 
we ought to pay the amount stated for the Cape Cod Canal. 
Of course we disagree about that; I think we ought not to do so. 

However, Mr. President, I was speaking a moment ago about 
the projects which have been adopted from time to time or as 
to which surveys have been authorized from time to time 
which were found out later to be entirely worthless. As I have 
said, out of the number, 162, that were surveyed carefully by 
the Board of Engineers, 123 were found to be no good. Yet, as 
I said a moment ago, some of those projects are readopted in 
this bill. Some of those projects that were recommended for 
abandonment are here provided for through surveys or other- 

I refer to that because there is a disposition in some quar- 
ters sometimes to critize the engineers. The trouble is the 
engineers are liberal enough in their recommendations and we 
follow the engineers when we like to do so, but when their 
recommendations do not suit us we adopt projects over their 
protest and against their judgment. So the expenditure for 
rivers and harbors goes on apace, and sometimes I think they 
are ill-considered. 

Further—and I will take only a moment to refer tò it 
the Chief of Engineers points out that of the 123 projects 
recommended for abandonment he eliminates one because 
that has practically no tonnage. Taking the rest of them 
they had an average tonnage of less than 1,800 tons for each 
improvement, and he estimates that in order to carry them to 
completion would require an expenditure of $18 per ton of 
annual commerce, and very properly concludes that that would 
be too high a price to pay. So he wisely recommends them 
for abandonment, but they ought not to have been adopted and 
could not have been adopted if we had not followed the policy 
to which I have adverted. 

Mr. President, I have just placed in the Recorp a list of 
projects recommended for abandonment because they are re- 
garded as worthless. Now I wish to make a further point. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will not the Senator put in a 
list of those recommended in that list for abandonment that 
are included in this bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will say to the Senator that I was just 
about to do that, and 1 might as well do it now. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the hearings with which the Senator is perfectly 
familiar, The hearings were held on or about January 28, 
1925, on H. R. 11472. There was some correspondence between 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce and the Presi- 
dent on this subject. I refer particularly to the correspondence 
on page 13. 

At the top of that page there is a letter from the President 
inclosing a memorandum from General Lord, and in order that 
I may be fair to all I place both the letter and the memorandum 
in the Recorp at this point, with the permission of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. - 

The letter and memorandum are as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January N, 1925. 
Hon. Wester L. JONES, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Inclosed is copy of a letter from General Lord 
relative to H. R. 11472. I especially call your attention to section 2 
on page 10 of the House bill, and to the third paragraph of the letter 
from General Lord. You will note that this is an attempt to load on 
to the Budget about $62,000,000 per year for river and harbor work. 
I do not think it ought to run above about $40,000,000. This is a 
method on the part of somebody to take away from the Executive juris- 
diction over the Budget and come in next year and claim that Congress 
has passed the law, and the President has approved it, which demands 
an excessive expenditure, My talk also was that the end of the pream- 
ble on page 1 was to carry $8,000,000, and not $10,000,000. I think 
section 2 should come out and the $10,000,000 be reduced to $8,000,000. 
I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator Smoot. 

Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
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BUREAU or THe BUDGET, 
Washington, January 16, 1925. 
Memorandum for the President: 

Bill H. R. 11472, entitled, “A bill authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” has been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. The cost of the works embraced in this bill is approximately 
$39,000,000. This does not include the annual cost of maintenance. 
I am advised by the Chief of Engineers that at this time there remains 
to be appropriated for the completion of the projects heretofore author- 
ized the sum of $201,000,000. Adding to this the amount of $39,000,- 
000 estimated to be the approximate cost of the works authorized in 
H. R. 11472, gives a total of $240,000,000, 

The Budget for the fiscal year 1926 gives for river and harbor works 
already authorized $40,000,000, of which approximately $22,000,000 
is for improvement and $18,000,000 for maintenance. Deducting from 
the total sum of $240,000,000 the amount of $22,000,000 carried in 
the Budget for improvement of works already authorized leaves a 
balance of $218,000,000 as the approximate amount to be estimated for 
to cover the cost of existing authorized works plus the works author- 
ized in the pending bill. 

Bill H, R. 11472 provides in section 2 (p. 10) that— 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress that all river and 
harbor projects heretofore, herein, and hereafter adopted shall be com- 
pleted within five years from the passage of this act or of subsequent 
acts adopting such projects, if physically practicable: Provided, That 
in any case of such impracticability the Chief of Engineers shall clearly 
set forth the reasons therefor in his annual report.” 

If the policy defined in the above-quoted section is reflected in 
actual appropriations it will require for its fulfillment annual appro- 
priations of $43,600,000 for each of the fiseal years 1927, 1928, 1929, 
1930, and 1931. This annual cost will be for the improvements only, 
and does not take into consideration the cost of annual maintenance. 
A conservative cost for maintenance of river and harbor works will 
average $18,000,000 per year. Adding this amount ($18,000,000) to 
the estimated yearly improvement cost ($43,600,000) gives a total 
yearly cost of $61,600,000 under the five-year program contemplated by 
the aboye-quoted provision in H. R. 11472. 

I make the foregoing observations concerning the provision in ques- 
tion so that you may consider the effect of this provision on your 
financial program commencing with the fiscal year 1927 in the event 
that your estimates to Congress should reflect the policy of Congress 
as defined in the provision, I am fearful that your approval of this 
provision would carry an implied commitment to its terms and impose 
upon you at least a moral obligation to present estimates accordingly. 

The bill further provides, quoting from the first page thereof: 

“That no money shall be expended on the projects herein and hereby 
adopted during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and that not to 
exceed $10,000,000 shall be expended thereon in any fiscal year there- 
after.“ 

This provision is a limitation on the maximum amount which may 
be expended; not on the minimum amount which may be expended. 
I do not view this provision as imposing any moral obligation upon 
you to present estimates which would permit of an annual expenditure 
to a maximum of $10,000,000. My reason for mentioning this pro- 
vision here is that it authorizes a maximum expenditure in excess of 
that which I understood you had agreed to, namely, $8,000,000 per year. 

H. M. Lond, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. WILLIS. What the chairman of the committee was 
undertaking very wisely and very properly to find out for 
the benefit of the committee was a list of the projects that 
at that time were under way. I find on page 16 of the 
hearings a “List of approved projects now under way —the 
“now” refers to January 28, 1925—and so that the coun- 
try may be advised as to the number of these projects I 
ask permission to print in the Recorp the table beginning on 
that page of the hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

TABLE No. 2.—List of approved projects now under ay 
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TABLE NO. 2.—List of approved projects now under way—Continued 


Estima Expended Balance 
Locality _— onnew | requiredto | Remarks 
work complete 
Mystic River, Mass. Daten $197, 000 00 $155, 428. 91 Completed. Future work 
for eine 
Malden River, Nass 148, 700 00 141,866. 60 . do . s aa 
Dorchester Bay snd Nepon- 125, 233. 00 584. 50 00 Do 
set River, Mass. 
reruns Fore Rlver, 623, 000 00 407, 893. 28 840,000 
A Back River, 22. 000. 00 20, 478. 68 Completed. Do. 
Plymouth Harbor, Mass....| 364, 700 00 133, 871. 90 
Pollock Rip Shoals, Mas 09 1, 020, 207. 80 "| 
Provincetown Harbor, Mass. 140, 000. 00 131, 653, 20 Completed. Do. 
Harbor of refuge at Nan 475, 000. 00 426, 595. 70 834,000 .... 
SETAE ana Pln 
ew an 640, 610. 00 580, 823. 67) $60,000. .____ 
Haven Harbors, Mass. 
Fall River Harbor, Mass. 318, 412. 00 300, 204. 16) Com nea > Do. 
oe River, Mass. 125, 000. 00 108, 497. 93)... 0 Do. 
Provide Harbor, R. 1. 483, 900. 00 148 2281 2 do wae Do. 
oe River and Har- 1, 568, 200. 00) 1, 209, 941. 41 $199,000. _.__ 
r (Seekonk) River, 423, 085. 00 278, 149.95) 877.000 
55 r ad at Point 2,537, 500. 00 2, 371, 47. 35 Completed. Do. 
u 
b oe at Block | 598, 174. 00 574, 400. 816,00 
Great Salt Pond, Block | 305, 000 00 189, 038. 65 6116, 000 
Pawcatuck ‘River, R. I. 149. 783. 00 85, 335. 10 864,300 
and Conn. 
Stonington Harbor, Conn.. 347, 500. 00 500.00, Completed Do. 
Mystic River, Conn 8 11, 660. 00 Eror — sa — Do. 
New London ‘Harbor, Conn. 587 000. 00 467, 487. 35 $120,000-_... 
Thames River, Conn. 265, 830. 00 209) 214. 14 Canned.” Do. 
8 River above ® 116, 324. 81 122... 
Hartford, Conn, 
80 River below 388, 000. 00 288, 444. 00 876, 00 ..... 
onn. 
Duck Island Harbor, Conn. 370, 000. 00 367, 297. 91 Luar nese Do. 
Brandford Harbor, Conn. 10, 000. 00 587 6 40 Do. 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. 684, 200. 00 489, 524.94 os 8 Do. 
. New. Haven, | 1, 264, 000. 00 1, 242, 246. 00 OB ss Do. 
Milford Harbor, Conn . 25, 000 00 23.617. 33) $1,400. _.-... 
Housatonie River, Conn. . 275, 500. 00 304. 1.150 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn._.| 785, 000. 00 012, 982. 33) 848,000 
Westport Harbor and Sau- 18, 000. 00 15, 160. 55| New project 
gatuck River, Conn. recom- 
mended. 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn. 000. 00) 38, 440. 17 „000 
Stamford Harbor, Conn 315, 000. 00 158, 342. 60 — 
Greenwich Harbor, Conn 49, 000. 00 33, 599. 45 Completed. Do. 
Port Chester Harbor, N. + 264, 000.00) 154, 808. 56 5000 ... 
Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y. 103, 000. 00 103,000 
Echo Bay Harbor, N. V. 22 110.00 17,218. 1 Completed..| Do. 
East Chester Creek, N. V. 119, 000. 00 101, 348. 93| $17, 
Westchester Creek, N. Y....| 475, 000. 00 -..--- 8475,000 
Bronx River, N. . 000. 00% 523. 565. 70 3108, 300 
New Rochelle Harbor, N. X.. 35,000. 00 e 
PENE Bay Harbor, N, V. 235, 700. 00 60, 496. 07| $116,000... 
Hempstead Harbor, N. X.. 47,000. 00 39,468. 11| Completed. Do. 
ee e Harbor, N. Y.. 32, 000. 00 29, 489. 00 SESE Do. 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y.| 145, 000. 08| 91, 225. 71) $53,600. ..... 
Mattituck Harbor, N. V.. 178. 700. 00 84, 954. 40 881.800 
Great South Bay, N. . 66, 000,00} 80, 820. 82 5.700 
Browns Creek, N. v. 46, 000. 00) 25,000.00} No further 
work pro- 
Jamaica Bay, N. X. 11, 806, 000. 00 422, 276. 53) 810,841,000. 
Sheepshead Bay, N. 13, 600. 00 7. Comple Do. 
New York Harbor, N. 8, 193, 000. 00 6, 993, 018. 54) $614,900. 
Coney Island Channel, N. V. 168, 300. 00 111, 371. 21 A 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook | 3, 459, 000. 00) 3, 098, 379. 47) $326,000. ____ 
Buttermilk Channel N. = 1, 900, 000. 00 90, 000. 00 81,810,000 
Gowanus Creek Channel, | ` 70,000.00) 70. 000.00 Completed.“ Do. 
East River, N. v. 9, 950, 018. 73 $31,000,000. 
Wallabout Channel, N. V 18, 173. Completed. Do. 
Newtown Creek, N. Y 279, 844. 07 8178,00 
Harlem River, N. Y 2, 006, 491. $1, 312, 000 
. River Channel, | 3, 000, 000. 00) 2. 790, 474. 08)__.-.......... 
eer Harbor, N. 29, 311. 03) 88,400 
Peekskill Harbor, N. eS 19, 400. 00 2... 
Wappinger Creek, N. Y 13, 000, 00 Completed Do. 
Saugerties Har 30, 904. 91 do. Do, 
Rondout Harbor, 90, 000, 00 - h Do. 
Hudson River, 6, 512, 278. 12 $710,000 
Narrowsof Lake Champlain, "737, 000. 00 566,811. 14; $163,000. . 
Burlington Harbor, Vt... 923, 442 00 706,414. 11 $173,000- - 
Plattsburg Harbor, SR 5 217, 500. 00 198, 415. 13| Com pi Do. 
Port Henry Harbor, 71, 500.00} 69,406. 40 . 40. Do. 
Newark Bay, 8 2 87. 000 0% 257, 267. 78 $1,445,000... 
and Passaic Rivers, N. J. 
New. bak Aim New Jersey 10, 400, 000. 00 1, 905, 228. 72) 88,900,000 
ann 
Elizabeth River, N. I.. 15, 434. 00 981. 15) 815,000 
Woodbri 35, 000. 00 822, 70 Com Do. 
Raritan 000. 00 248, 795. 28 $175,000... 
South River, RN 5 176,975. 00 137,224. 41 Do. 
1 Ex 


No ap; 


mental ne k d manually f ion ofa dredge. 
peri. w work $250,000 and $200,000 ai y for operati 
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Locality required to | Remarks 

Cheesquake Creek, N 8 — 

Keyport Har bor, N. 1 Future work 
for mainte- 
nance only. 

Matawan Creek, N. J. Do. 

Shoal DRO and Compton 

Creek, N. J 
Shrewsbury River, N. J. 
Delau are River between Do. 
Philadelphia and Trenton. 
Delaware River, Philadel- 
phia to the sea. 
Delaware River at Camden- Do. 
3 River, Pa. 
an arcus Do. 
Tooke Pa. 
Pier in Delaware Bay at Do. 
Lewes, Del. 
8 of Refuge, Delaware Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
5 Do. 
— Do, 
Do. 

Appoquinimink Ri Do; 

St. Jones River, Dell 

Murderkill River, Del 

Mispillion River, Del Do. 

Broadkill River, Del. Do. 

Inland Waterway, Reho- 

5 Bay-Dela ware Bay, 
Chincoteague Bay, Va. Do. 
Delaware Bay near Lewes, 
Del. (waterway). 
er on coast of Vir- Do. 
Baitimore Harbor and chan- 
nels, Md. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
873. Do. 


SSA 


SSS 888888 


5888888 


+ ox 2 
888 


Dela Islaud e 
Crisfield Harbor, Md.. ---- 
Broad Creek, 


prs 888888888238 


ESNS BE 


Tangier C 
ea nie at Washing- 
Potomac River at Alexan- 


dria, Va. 
Potomac ee below Wash- 


aoa Creek, Va. 
Rappahannock River, Va 
Urosa Creek, Va 
Mattaponi River, VA 
Pamunkey River, Va 
Maintenance only. 
‘None. Ample depths obtained. 


LXVIlI——48 
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TABLE No. 2.—List of approved projects now under way—Continued 


Norfolk Harbor, Va 

Thimble Shoal Channel, Va. 

8 to Newport News, 
a. 


James River, Va_.........-- 
Appomattox River, Va 

River, Va 
Nansemond River, Va 


385, 005. 46) $2, 837. 400. 
R 30) mie ieee 


ted. 
13, 088. 02) Comp ted. 
251, 196. 4 C.F aa 


8, 437, 000, 00 4, 614, 528.33) $3,287,000... 


ewbegun ont N. 
Elena River, N. C 
ee (Shallowbag) Bay, 


N. C. 


S S FF S SSS P 5 P PP EF 


8 8 


N. C. 
Beaufort Inlet, N. O 
Cape 8 harbor of ref- 


uge, N 
ce Pear River =e sa be- 
Gun Fer 8 ove Wit 


mington, 

Northeast” Jose Fear) 
River, N. C. 

Black River, . 

Shallotte River, N. CO 

Winyah Bay, S. C 

Waccamaw River, N. C. 


and S. C. 
Great Peedee River, 8. C 183, 712. 41 
Santee River and Esther- 174, 619. 


— — 


gusta, Ga. 
r River at Augusta, 
a. 
er ge R above Au- 


Waterway, Beaufort 
St. Johns River, A 


River, — 
St. Marys River, Ga., and 


Altamaha River, Ga 


Oconee River, da. 
River, 

Brunswick H 

Fernandina Harbor, Fla 


St. Johns River, Jackson- 


754 


Taste No. 


Locality 


p 


Oklawaha River, Fla 
Indian River, Fla 
St. Lacie Inlet, Fla 


Future work 


Miami Harbor (Biscayne 
for mainte- 


Bay), Fla. 


Key West Harbor, Fla 
Kissimmee River, Fla 
Caloosahatchee River, Fla. 
Orange River, Fla 
Chorlotte Harbor, Fla 
Sarasota Bay, — 
Channel . Clearwater 
Ifarbor Boca 
08 Bay to Tampa Bay, 


St. Petersburg 
Water Hyacinth, Fla 


Carrabelle Bar and Harbor, 
Fla. 


Apalachicola Bay, Fla 
A cola River, ee 
Nes Bonk, sod Law 
e pl Ri Ma- 
ver, 
ama to mouth. 1 


Flint River 9 ok 
Chattahoochee River, Ga. 


adong, achicola Riv- 
er-St. A Bay, Fla. 
qu Josephs Bay, 


505, 930. 01 Completed. 
20, 105. 900. do- 


St. Andrews Bay, Fla 
„ River, Fla. 


and 5 
Holmes River, Fla 
Narrows in Santa 


Sound, Fla. 
en E River, Fla 
Escambia Conecuh Riv- 
ers, Fla. aoe Als. 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla 


Coosa 
Mobile 


SF PP SF PFS 


g 
8 


Pascagol 
Biloxi Harbor, Miss 
Wolf and Jordan Rivers, 


BS SP S 


Water hyacinth in Alabama. 
9 Pass, Mississippi |14, 793, 00 0 
South Pass Channel, Mis- 


3 


Lake Pon 


Sey S FF 8 


Bayou 
River, an 


Bayou e 2 
Bayou 


5 5 
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TABLE No. 2.— List of approved projects now under way—Continued 


Locality Remarks 
Waterman Ey Franklin—Mer- | $722,000.00) $249,051.81) 8468, 700 
Waterway, Vermilion Future work 
River Bayou, for paa 
nee . 
Waterway, Mermentau] 260,090.00) 279, 288. 44. do gaa ach 
vie. ‘alcasien River, 
Waterway, Calcasieu | 780,000.00) 642, 478. 25 880,000 Do. 


River—Sabine River, La. 
Tex. 


La. 
Water Hyacinth in Louisi- 


Houston Ship Channel, Tex. 
= a4 Big tor (Hanna 


eef), T. 
Double aye ou, Ten 
Anahuac ayon Te 22 
Turtle Bayou, Tex 
Trinity River (mouthj, Tex. 
3 River, ae mand 1 
edar Bayo rem Lone. 6, 
8 10, 000 0 14. 
inson Bayou, Tex 7, 500. 00 6, 
Chocolate Bayou, Tex. 15, 000, 6, 
Bastrop 9 20, 000. 9, 920. 
Oyster Creek, Tex 5, 000. 00 6, 942. 
Freeport Har Tex 455, 000. 581, 963. 
Brazos River, V er ie Oid| 225 000 83.312 


ton to Waco, Tex. 
West Galveston Bay-Brazos 
River Canal, Tex. 
Brazos River-Matagorda 
mel, Tex. 


Channe 

Pass Cavallo-Port Lavaca, 
Channel, Tex. 

Ste a River to Victoria, 


Onsite and = and Black Rivers, 
Tensas tive and Bayou 
La. 


Corney, La. 
Yazoo River, Mis 
Tallahatchie and Coldwater 
Rivers, Miss. 
Big Sunflower River, Miss 
Steele and Washington 
Fact beg i ash- 


Mendel Y ane River, 
Arkansas River, Ark. and 


Okla. 

White River at Augusta 
‘Narrows. 

White River, AK.. 


Black River, Ark. and Mo 
Current River, Ark. and Mo. 


— 


Miss iis 8 detween 
Ohio and Rivers. 
Removal snags and wrecks 
below Missouri River, etc. 


IM 


aintenance 
s Abandoned (R. K. L Hl. act Sept. 22, 1922). 
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Expended Balance 
on new required to Remarks 
work complete 


* River, Missouri 
e innea polis, Minn. 


Mississippi River, Brainerd Future work 
to Grand Rapids, Minn. for mainte- 
nance only 
gmat (st and Leech Riv- Mied 
ers, Min 8 786, 000. 00 
Mississippi. River, reservoirs Do. Har „Lake Huron, | 1, 658, 550, Do. 
at headwaters. harbor of tenge Mich. 
st. ‘Croix River, Wis. and | 136, 700. 00 131. 409. 50 Do. Black River, Mich. 75, 000. Do. 
Clinton River, Mich — 34, 504. Do. 
. River, Minn 9.282. 42 do...---| Do. Rouge River, Mich 520, 000. Do. 
Missouri River, Kansas 7, 987, 445. 92 810,000. 000 Monroe Harbor, Mi s 68, 485. 00) Do. 
eile mouth. l Toledo Harbor, Ohio. 1, 505, 000. 00 Do. 
375, 416. 48 Do Port Clinton Harbor, Ohio..| 80, 000. Do. 
elch Slows City. dusky Harbor, Ohio. 1,330, 740. 
uri Huron Harbor, O 350, 000. 
Fort Benton. Vermilion Harbor, Ohio 127, 692. Do. 
Kansas River, Kans.......--| 10, 000 00 . Lorain Harbor, Ohio. 1, 068, 129. 
Osage River, Mo Do. Cleveland Harbor, Ono. 7, 026, 456. 
asconade River, Mo Do. Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 1, 252, 577. 00 
Do. Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. . 1,933, 529. 00 
Nashville. Conneaut Harbor, Ohio 1, 084, 400. 00 
Cumberland River above 10, 550, 183. 00 i bor, 452, 625. 00 Do. 
Nashville. Do. 5 
Tennessee River 
Below Riverton . 1,300, 000. 00) 1, 051, 206. 78 
Above Chattanooga.-.--| 4, 875, 614. 
Shattanooga-B ro w ns Do. 
Island. Do. 
Survey, act June 5, 1920. Do. 
printas. Island to River- Do. 
ton. y 
Ohio River: Do. 
and dams : 
x —— vement . None. 7, 120, 725. 22 Do. | Oswego Harbor, N. .. 950, 000. 00 873. 508. 52 841.300 
ono ver, 
Alleghouy:Hiver, / . er i. amo CM find | ann eee ntl car A 
pen channel work ... 91, 425. 00 197, 000. 00 Do. San Diego Harbor, Calit____| 1,540,486. 00| 1, 304. 412. 20. De. 
dh and construc- 
Big Sandy River, W. Va. | 526,250.00) 1,204,804,92)...-- Do. Redwood Creek, . ee 18 12 10 12 Do. 
Grand Marais Harbor, Minn. Do. n om 
8 Bay Harbor, Minn...| 244,208.00, 281. 057. 8 . 00 Do. San Pablo Bay and Mare 
eee Island Strait, Calif. 
Port Wing Harbor, Wis.....| 66,530.00) 48,355.23) Sed iel FC ve 
5 Do. Napa River, C: Sd passes 
. ton ih 1 O68 DEEI $880. 2 » Calif- . Do; 
reser Svs 77, 118.49)... do. Do. 
gg age dante ti | 55,058. TE Bo: eee ee “=| 80 000 00 iNo] Conditions 
Marquette Harbor, Vieh . 1, 228, 066. 00| 1, 045, 123. 51|_....do_-.--. Do. pled oun. 
Se — bor ol] 484,000.00) 355, 885. 20) 8131, 700 Humboldt Harbor and Bay, , 533. 02| 8840, O. 
Warroed Harbor and River, | 88, 700 0% 83, 808. 30% Do. gent Cit y Harbor, Calif. . . 09| $355,000... 
| Noyo River, Call 232, 20)... = 
Zippel i vie! Lake of the | 27, 781.0 , 940. 88. Do. San Joaquin River, Cali. Future work 
Baudette Harber and River, Do. 88 
51 Stockton and Mormon L. Do. 
Manistique Harbor, Mich. Do. 
Menominee ane oot Do. S 
ver, Mich. 8 
Green Hay Harbor, Wis Do. Mokelumne River, 8 Do. 
Fox River, Wiss Feather River, Cal alif... 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake Do. Coquille River 1 
Michigan Ship Canal, Wis. 8 Bay, Ores — 
Algoma Harbor, Wis- Do. 8095 Riser 8 Do 
Kewaunee Harbor, Wis. a Do. Sinslaw Riy Do. 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wis Do. Yaqui. Rives De 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis Do. * squing B 2 5 Poe 
Shebo Harbor, Wis Do. aquian Bay 
yashington Harbor, Do. Till * Bay and for 3 
Mllesukes Harbor, Wiss 
Racine Harbor, Ws — 000. $27,000 1 — Bay, Oreg........ = . Do. 
Kenosha Harbor, Wiss Do. Jmpqua Cenk a Oreg. 3 
St. Joseph Harbor, Mich 3880, 000. 00 303, 083. 38 . Do. ee anal, Columbia 903, 780, 80. 
. Do. The “Dalles Wade Cana, | 4, 845,000.00] 4,067, 882.78] Completed... Do. 
00 River, Mich. Oreg. and 
Holland Harbor, Mich... ... 32 Do. recs age 8 8 ae 400, 000. 387, 510. 90. do Do. 
ma 12 to mouth of Snake River, 
EKA Oreg. and W. 
Do. 3 Oreg., Wash., 236, 690.00) 138, 250.83! 888, 800 
essa Columbia River at mouth, 14, 230, 737. 00/31, 359, 479. 68] Completed.“ Do. 
Do. an 
— a age ha 3, 003, €00. 00 1, 582, 286. 95 $1, 168, 974. 
Do. vers, 
„844.2 Do. Vancouver, W 
544, 678. 70 Do. Portland, Oreg. 
1.5408 07 war? do Do. Willamettp Si Oreg eT i RR (Se Se a, 
Clatskanie River, Oreg 620. 00 4 i Do. 
EEN Do. YE torres t oe above | 3038, 216. 00 240, 301. 43) $53,900. _____ 
E Lewis River, Wash. . . 61,500.00, 36,797. 11| $13,170- ----- 
Do. poris 3 TO 39, 100. 00 33,824.29% Com 82 25 Do. 
833, 140, 0 Do. kamokawa Creek, Wash. 2, 400. 00 400. Do. 
1, 779, 423. W do Do. 1750 River, Wash 5 2. 500. 2. 500. Do 
Willapa River and Harbor, | 819,170.00) 814, 870 24 Do, 
12, 235, 685. 98. . do Do. Wash. 
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Locality 


Grays p a= Bar En- 
Gave x Pde inn port 
arbor, inner 
—— Aberdeen and the 
entrance to said harbor 
ori neg renin) 


238, 188. 


Hoquiam River, Wes a 8 620. 
Puget San ag tributary) e | 

Wi i 
Waterway, Port Townsend 77, 500. 73, 322. 35, Completed. 

Bay and Oak Bay, Wash. 
Port Gambie Harbor, 24, 000 11, OLL. 08 ae: 2 
Olympia Harbor, W: ----| 205,000. 256. 

‘'acoma Hari AA 45 000. 300, 603. 
Seattle Harbor, Was T 
rake Be aba Ship} 3, 726, 000. 2, 842, 675. 

anal, 
Snohomish River, Wash... 280, 000. 221, 818. 
Skagit River, Wash 145, 000. 99. 829. 
omish S h, Wash. 122. 000 183, 029. 

Bellingham Har Wash. 92, 250. 88, 554. 
Nome Harbor, 8 273, 000. 272, 950. 
Honolain H 8 2, 508, 000. 1, 42 oom 

on ar a 2 
Kahului Harbor, Tawall . 44. 300.00) 718. 250.2 C 
Hilo Harbor, Hawai 1, 700, 000. 00 1, 321, 020. 
Nawiliwili Harbor, Hawaii. 2. 350,000.00) "616,811.85 $1,587,000. 
San Juan Harbor, P. R 1, 700, 000, 00} 1, 295, 018. 
Yuba River, restraining bar- | * 800, 000. 723, 

riers. 

Maintenance only. * One-half by local interests. 
Total to complete, 8200, 987, 8. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the country, in my opinion, is 
not aware of the tremendous program that has already been 
adopted. I have tried to make a summary of this table, and I 


find that already, if we shall not pass this bill the number of 
Tax No. 1.—List of river and harbor projects approved and undertaken upon which work was stopped before completion 


Harbor of refuge of Sandy Bay, Cape Ann, Mass 


Powow River, Mass 
Coscob Harbor and Mianus River, G 
oe River st or near mouth of ft Neversink 


emiths Greek, NG e E 


Harbor of refuge at Cape Lookout, N. C aad 
Charleston Harbor, S. CO 


BR Lee Tiles Ha 
Coosa River, Ga. and Ala 


Tombigbee Ng Pg m Demopolis, Als., to 


Walkers Bridge, 


Pearl River below Rockport, Miss 
Bayou Lafourche, La. 


ieee satan sep desagy rcaneduret 
Brazos River, Tex., from Old Washington to 


Waco. 
Bayou Bartholomew, La. and Ak 
Steele and Washington Bayous and Lake Wash- 
ington, Miss. 
Lake Traverse, Minn. and S. Dax 
Red River of the North, Minn. and N. Da 


rn 
French Broad bod 2 Pigeon Rivers, Tenn 


Clinch River, Tenn. and va 


Tue se Levis Forks, Big Sandy River, W. Va. | 1, 044, 830. 00 
an 


749, 103. 00 
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harbors under improvement at the present time is 199; that the 
number of rivers under improvement is 284, and the number of 
canals under improvement 53, making a total of 536 projects. 
now under way, even if this bill shall not be passed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator know how many boats are 
carrying on traffic on all of the rivers that are being improved? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I am unable to give the Senator that in- 
formation, but shall give him some information in a moment, 
if he will bear with me, that will help him to arrive at a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. A little later on I will assist in furnishing 
that information. With the exception of one or two rivers, 
there are no boats engaged in traffic on these rivers. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the Senator is correct in that. But 
the point T want just now to make is that we now have under 
operation 536 different projects, as I have just stated, and yet 
it is proposed in this bill that we shall add to that number 
about 120 surveys—that was the number originally in the bill, 
and some dozen or fifteen more will be added to that, and a 
large number of other projects. If we shall not pass this bill 
there will be more work than the engineers can carry to com- 
pletion for many years to come. 

My friend, the distinguished chairman of the committee, 
asked particularly that I call attention to some of the items 
recommended for abandonment that are in this bill. I do not 
know that I have them all marked, but here is one—and, by the 
way, here, Mr. President, so that the information may be ob- 
tainable, I place in the Recorp, if I have that permission, an- 
other table showing a list of river and harbor projects approved 
and undertaken upon which work was stepped before com- 
pletion. I ask permission to place that in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Remarks 


Recommended for abandonment in House Document 
No, 411, Sixty-fourth „ first session, and River 
= Harbor ( Committee iment No. 3, Sixty-fifth 


session. 
Repealed by river and harbor act of Mar. 3, 1905. 


SN ded for abandonment in House Document 
No. 600, Sixty-fourth first session. 

Recommended for abandonment in House Document No. 
1848, Sixty-fifth oly ne third session. 

Maintenance work has been done in recent years. 

For 40-foot depth. Work beld in abe nel not needed 1m lo- 
tion of naval dry dock. 40-foot 
connection with 8 and is 5 — 

na val dry dock 


only in connection with 
Recommended for abandonment in House Document No. 
370, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session. 
Recommended for abandonment in House Document No. 
1018, -sixth Co: third session. 
Recomm ion in House Document No. 1137, Sixty- 
first session. Provides for snagging only 


at cost of $15,000 annually. 
Abandoned hy river and hector eet of fap. 22, 1922. 


River and harbor act of June 5 the con- 
edlen of this loek b local levee boards. 
Dar Aot O BODE: 22, 1922. 


Abandoned by river and 
Do. 


for abandonment in House Document No. 
, Second session. 
ment in aed Les nin No. 
1694, e 3 
Recommended for abandonment in aii S: Document No. 
439, wit, Sixt ourth Congress, first sessi 
ded for abandonment in Tiouse Document No. 
21525 88 00 Con third session. 
nite eee bor act of Mar. 3, 1905. 
for abandonment in House Documents Nos. 
489 and Wen . — revoke first session. 
eee House Document No. 
532, Sixty-fourth Congress, session. 
Recommended for abandonment in House Document No. 
405, Sixty-fourth Con , first session. 
Recommended for a lonment in House Documents Nos. 
12%, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, and 60, Sixty- 


sixth Co: first session. 
res Fes abandonment —— Document No. 
y- Sty 4 second session. 
8 of Wolf River above Fremont and of io 
a Wolf River to the 
consin River is — Document N 
146, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 


House 
session. 


faa he amonia required to compete wre the latent amounts svallahis and tn A majority: of tps works were made many years ago and would be entirely inadequate at 
present time. 
7 ol outstanding liabilities for submerged land flooded by construction of lock and dam at Mayos Bar 
‘or ope: 
4 Only work done bas been meintenahoe. 


1926 


Portage Lake harbor of refuge, Mich 
Michigan City Harbor, Ind 


$344, 300. 00 
1, 153, 154. 00 


Puyallup Waterway, Tacoma Harbor, Wash-.... 
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Remarks 


Recommended for sbandonment in House Document No. 
588, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

House Document No, Sixty-eventh Congress, first 
session, recommends abandonment of upper end of 
Trail Creek Channel and old east breakwater. 

Work is held in abeyance due to nonfulfillment of condi- 
tions of local cooperation. 


Mr, WILLIS. The projects enumerated have been aban- 
doned, so far as the work by the board of Army Engineers is 
concerned. 

Here is one of them: Smiths Creek, N. C. That is recom- 
mended for abandonment, but it is in this bill. 

Here is another one, the Tombigbee River. That is also 
recommended for abandonment, but it is in this bill, put in 
upon the request of a most delightful and lovable Senator, 
my friend, who gave not the slightest reason on earth why it 
should be again placed in the bill except that he wanted it in 
the bill; and it is there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that that is a very worthy project. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was not now discussing that. I was saying 
that projects which have been recommended for abandonment 
are included in this bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. This one ought never to haye been stricken 
out. 

Mr. WILLIS. That may be. I am not now discussing that 
phase of the matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator mean that 
Smiths Creek and the Tombigbee River are included in the list 
for surveys? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will look that up in a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has consumed 30 
minutes on the amendment, and has an hour upon the bill 
if he desires it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Chair. I will use at least a por- 
tion of that hour. What is the question of the Senator, 
again? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My recollection is that no Sena- 
tor asked for either Smiths Creek or the Tombigbee River to 
be included as an adopted project in the bill, so I suppose 
those must be covered by surveys. 

Mr. WILLIS. We will see about that in a moment. How- 
ever, for my purpose it does not make any difference, because 
that is the way in which projects that are undesirable finally 
work their squirmy way into the Treasury. We will first get 
a survey at the request of somebody; then, under local pressure, 
there will be some sort of report; and then, when the report 
comes in, under pressure in the committee, we do not always 
follow the report; and I do not blame the chairman for that. 
He knows that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, 
I was interested in the statement of the Senator that projects 
that had been abandoned were taken up in this bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. They are taken up, at least, by surveys. I 
will modify my statement to that extent, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I knew that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce had not adopted in this bill any project 
that had been recommended for abandonment; and I wondered 
whether the Senator had found that the House had put in some 
such projects. 

Mr. WILLIS. Unfortunately, I have not had the opportunity 
to go over all the items in the bill. Here are the ones I had 
marked in this list. The Senator is of opinion—and I am 
rather inclined to agree with him—that the Smiths Creek prop- 
osition is for a survey; but, Mr. President, I will take that up 
more fully later on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will yield. I have only an hour, and I hope 
the Senator will be brief. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My question will be very brief. From 
listening to the Senator, I am beginning to think that he is 
opposed to all river and harbor improvements. Is that thought 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is entirely incorrect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator, then, confine his belief in 
river and harbor improvements to the State of Ohio? 


Mr. WILLIS. I confine my belief in river and harbor im- 
provements to those improvements which are likely to be of 
some benefit to commerce, and I am not in favor of the im- 
provement of Duck Creek or some other unimportant stream 
somewhere that never had any commerce and never will 
have any. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think perhaps the Senator will find that 
the State of Ohio has received almost, if not quite, as large 
appropriations from the United States Government for river and 
harbor improvements as any other State in this Union. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no doubt it has heretofore been ably 
represented. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I was just wondering if, after having re- 
ceived the improvements for the State of Ohio, most of which 
are nearly complete, the Senator was now getting cold feet 
toward river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thought likely some one would say that, 
and it does not embarrass me in the slightest degree. I want 
to say to my friend, with the utmost candor, that if he thinks 
my position upon any proposition in this bill or any other one 
is to be controlled by what somebody got for Ohio at some 
time he is entirely mistaken. I propose to stand for those 
things in bills which I think are right and to oppose those 
things which I think are wrong; and I decline to be fright- 
ened because somebody says: “ Well, Ohio got this or that.” 
I think that does not enter into the question at all. 

But, Mr. President, referring to this table which I have just 
placed in the Recorp—this list of river and harbor projects, 


‘| approved and undertaken, upon which work was stopped be- 


fore completion—I find by a hasty computation that here is 
one item upon which we expended $1,608,000, and then it was 
abandoned; another item upon which we expended $1,433,000, 
and then it was abandoned; and another upon which we ex- 
pended $302,000, and then it was abandoned. The total amount 
lost through those particular expenditures that were made 
on projects that were later entirely abandoned, with the idea 
that they would be forgotten while we were adopting some new 
surveys and projects, was $13,382,866; but, then, we are not 
supposed to object to a thing of that kind. 

Mr. President, so far as I can I want to emphasize the point 
that if we did not pass this bill, here is ample work for the 
Board of Army Engineers to carry on for very many years to 
come. 

Now, I want to call attention to just a few items. I haye 
have had time to examine only a few of them. 

For example, on page 2 of the bill there is Great Kills, 
Staten Island, N. X. I am reminded of that because my friend 
from New York has just come into the Chamber. I have 
the report upon that. I read from the report of the engineers, 
page 2. It says: 

The district engineer can find litile definite information bearing on 
the need for a harbor of refuge. 


That is what this project is for. 

Over on page 3 he says: 

It can not be said, from available data, that the need for such a 
harbor is extremely urgent, but it would undoubtedly be desirable and 
convenient, 

We do not have to have it. Of course, it would be a nice 
thing to have around the house, but it is not particularly 
useful; yet, upon that report we adopt the project and provide 
for the expenditure of $62,000 or thereabouts. 

I read now from the report of the senior member of the 
board, General Jadwin. Over at page 5 he says: 


It can not be said, from available data, that the need for such 
a harbor is extremely urgent, but it would undoubtedly be desirable 
and convenient. 


Using exactly the same language that the local engineer 
used; and so it goes through the report. It is said that this 
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is needed as a harbor of refuge. If we will turn to page 16 
of the engineering report we find some interesting information. 
We might be led to suppose, from the title of this, that great 
marine disasters were to be avoided if this appropriation were 
made. What does the engineer say? 


With regard to marine disasters in the past that might have been 
avoided by the existence of a harbor of refuge, only one is cited, 
and that of a small towboat that went aground recently while trying 
to negotiate the harbor in fair weather, and was later destroyed by 
a storm before it could be floated. 


That would not indicate that there is any great necessity 
for a harbor of refuge there, In fact, quite the contrary is 
indicated; and yet upon that meager information, which tends 
to negative the proposition, the project is adopted. 

That is only one. We might turn to some others here. I had 
time to hunt up only a few, just to indicate the general charac- 
ter of the Dill. ; 

For example, turn over to page 15. There is a provision 
for a survey for Fall River Harbor, Mass. I find in that 
case that that harbor is already under improvement by the 
United States under projects authorized in 1899, 1902, and 
1910. This project provides for a channel 300 feet wide and 
25. feet deep, at mean low water, through Monnt Hope Bay 
and Fall River Harbor. I get all this from the document, 
which I haye summarized. Up to June 80, 1925, there had 
been expended on this project $330,000 for new work and 
$50,000 for maintenance—a total expenditure of $410,000—and 
the report of the Chief of Engineers for 1925 is, at page 66: 


No additional funds can be profitably expended during the fiscal 
year 1927, as the improvement is in a condition to meet the demands 
of existing traffic. - 


That is the report of the engineer. He says no money is 
needed; that the improvement is in condition to meet the 
needs of existing traffic; and yet it is proposed here that there 
shall be a survey looking to larger expenditures. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the, Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I rise simply to make a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 

j The unanimous-consent agreement for the special order pro- 
vides that 


After 3 o'clock p. m. on December 21, 1926, no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 minutes on the bill or any amend- 
ment. 


I desire to have the opinion of the Chair as to whether that 
permits a Senator to speak on any amendment that is offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. So the Chair understands. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I will state to the Chair that the reason 
why I ask is that I have some amendments that I propose to 
offer when the committee amendments are disposed of, and I 
desire to know whether I shall have a chance to explain each 
one of them, ù 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no limitation on the 
power of submitting amendments in the unanimous-consent 
agreement, 

Mr. WILLIS. I call attention, second, to another item that 
happened to catch my eye—Taunton River, Mass. Here is 
what the report says. This project was practically completed 
in 1900, and I now quote: 


No work is proposed as the condition of the channel appears to meet 
the demands of present commerce. 


That is what the engineer says. He is not asking for any 
more money. The channel is sufficient; yet we put it in here 
for a new survey, and in due course, two or three years, it will 
be found that large appropriations will be asked for. 

We have had some discussion about the situation in New 
Jersey. Perhaps it is not necessary to go further into that. 
I note, just in passing, that in the provision for the survey of 
projects already adopted for Newark Bay, Hackensack, and 
Passaic Rivers, those projects are only 27 per cent completed, 
and yet it is proposed to have a new survey looking toward 
larger expenditures, 

Over on page 16 is Cold Spring Inlet, N. J. I pass over 
these very hastily. The project already existing for this inlet 
is to provide a channel 25 feet deep at mean low water and 
400 feet wide through the inlet a distance of 1 mile, protected 
by jetties. This inlet connects Cold Spring Harbor with the 
Atlantic Ocean about 3 miles west of Cape May City; and the 
Cape May Real Estate Co. contributed $100,000 toward the cost 
of the improyement, besides building a part of the work and 
furnishing a certain right of way. The cost of the project 
to the United States was $879,000 for new work and $212,000 
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for maintenance. Now, note this: The average cost of mainte- 
nance for the past five years was $26,000, which, added to 5 
per cent of the first cost of the new work, gives $70,000 as the 
annual cost to the United States, while the traffic was but 
40,000 tons, showing a cost to the United States of $1.75 a ton 
for all the trade carried through this inlet. It would have 
been cheaper in that case for the Government of the United 
States to hire trucks and ship the freight by truck, because it 
cost $1.75 for every ton that was sent through. 

I pass over many of these. Some of them I could not find. 
On page 17 there are certain rivers in Virginia—Little Machi- 
pongo, Mathews Creek, Nomini Bay, and Tangier Sound 
which I could not find on the map to which I had access, so 
I am not able to discuss them at all. No doubt they are ex- 
ceedingly important avenues of traffic, but they do not show 
on any map. 

Over on page 18 I find another item. We come down now 
to North Carolina. It was there that I found three channels 
through a peninsula 10 miles across, and concerning which I 
made the remark the other day that if many more channels 
were to be constructed they would have to widen the penin- 
sula; they would be getting in each other's way there. There 
would not be places to dig. But no doubt these channels are 
constructed because of the tremendous population to be served. 

I notice at the bottom of page 17 an interesting item, pro- - 
viding for a channel leading from Oyster, Va., to the Atluntic 
Ocean. Upon inquiry I find that there are 75 people living in 
Oyster, Va., and I can understand why they would want to get 
away from it, and there ought to be a channel for the purpose. 
This is provided. 

Then I come to the item about which the able chairman of 
the committee raised some question. I beg of him that he will 
give attention to this Smiths Creek proposition, because it is 
exceedingly interesting. I find it over on page 18, A survey is 
recommended. That was one of the places that was recom- 
mended for abandonment. Yet we are now taking it up with 
the idea that it shall be further improved. Let us see what 
the engineers say about it. ` 

I have before me Document 184. The district engineer is of 
opinion “that no further improvement is advisable at this 
time.” Then the department goes on to say: 


This report has been referred, as required by law, to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited to its 
report herewith, concurring in the unfavorable views of the district 
and division engineers. In view of the small and declining commerce 
and the fact that the completion and maintenance of the existing 
project would be difficult and unduly expensive, because of the failure 
of local Interests to construct an adequate bulkhead, the board repeats 
the recommendation contained in House Document No. 59, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, that the project for Smiths Creek, N. C., be 
abandoned. 


Yet we are proposing to survey it again, with the idea, no 
doubt, of eventually making further improvements there, not- 
withstanding this recommendation for abandonment, 

The chairman of the committee will remember that this was 
the place where we had the difficulty with lumps. There was 
testimony that there were lumps in the channel, and Mr. F. A. 
Hampton appeared and stated that— 
certain lumps in the channel of approach to the harbor, which did not 
show on the map, seriously inconvenienced navigation, and that the 
improvement desired was the removal of these lumps. At the request 
of the board, and by direction of the Chief of Engineers, a further exam- 
ination, including soundings, was made in the presence of those inter- 
ested, but no lumps were found. 


So the survey was undertaken in order to find lumps, and 
it showed that the lumps are not. 

I read on from this very interesting report: 

The board therefore concurs in the opinion of the district and 


division engineers that it is not advisable for the United States to 
undertake any additional improvement at this locality. 


And so the report goes on clear through. Here is the dis- 
tinct recommendation of the engineer: 

I recommend that no survey be made, 

After it is thoroughly examined by experts, the men who 


ought to know, and they all say that we should not do it, we 
recommend it for a survey, The survey will be had, and in the 


course of two or three years the result will appear, and in 
four or five years more it will be recommended for abandon- 
ment. But no matter; in the meantime somebody will have 
been pleased and will have been reelected to Congress; all of 
which is highly desirable. 

Summarizing this Smiths Creek proposition—— 


1926 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, for the sake of 
the Recorp I find that this provision for Smiths Creek is one 
put in by the House, not by the Senate committee. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct; it is a House provision. 
But I will say to the Senator that I much fear that we will 
place some provisions in the bill in the Senate that will be 
about as indefensible; but we will see about that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I may suggest to the Senator 
that I have no doubt the engineers will make very quick work 
of this provision. Probably they will write a letter immediately 
turning it down. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope they will. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just as they will do with a 
great many of these things. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope they will; but in view of the fact that 
we repeatedly go contrary to their advice in the premises, I 
should think they might become discouraged. 

Summarizing the Smiths Creek proposition, where this tre- 
mendous navigation is to take place, and where the commerce 
of the earth is to center, where there will appear great Levia- 
thans that plow the seas, the existing project for this im- 
portant stream was reported in 1925 to have been 92 per cent 
completed; it had been recommended to Congress for abandon- 
ment, and no work was proposed for the following fiscal year. 
In fuct, no work had been done for several years and no ex- 
penditures made, In June, 1925, a survey report was already 
pending on this river for a 10-foot depth improvement. Yet 
we have it showing up here. 

There is the provision for Darien Harbor and Rifle Cut. As 
to those interesting items, I find they are situated pretty well 
to the south, which is not at all against them. The project 
was completed in 1905 and the controlling depth was 9 feet. 
The engineer says that the commerce is diminishing. So, be- 
cause it is diminishing, we put it back in the bill, and say, 
“Let us survey it some more.” 

Then there is Amite River, in Louisiana. What do the engi- 
neers say about it? 


The district engineer considers that the existing deptbs are ample 
for the present and immediately prospective commerce and that improve- 
ment is no longer required, 


Upon that advice we proceed to put it in the bill as a project 
as well as for a survey. 

Mr. President, I think the engineers would be constrained to 
say, “ What is the use?“ We recommend here an economy and 
business methods in the expenditure of public funds and yet 
we do not follow that advice. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss what took place behind 
the closed doors of the Senate committee or refer to any indi- 
vidual, except to mention an incident, which the chairman will 
remember, with respect to an item in this bill proposing to 
Improve a certain river up to a certain town. Hanging on the 
walls of the Commerce Committee is a map of the State in 
which that river is supposed to be, a map 5 feet square, I 
should say. I could not find the river on that map. I called 
the Senator who introduced the proposition, and he could not 
find it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is the Senator looking at me? 

Mr. WILLIS. I absolye the Senator from California entirely. 
It was not the Senator from California. I look at him because 
of his attractive personality. 

Subsequently, however, we did locate this stream, a very 
small stream; but that stream to which the improvement is to 
be made does not go within 20 miles of the town. There is a 
little bit of a hair line on the map, indicating a rivulet, about 
as big as some of the little streams out in the arid sections of 
Kansas, a little bit of a stream, and that does not go within 
20 miles of the town. Yet it is provided in this bill that we 
shall improve for navigation as far as this town a stream that 
does rot appear on the map. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. It was not in the Senator's State. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wanted te know whether that was the 
stream in the Senator's State 125 miles long across which they 
wanted to build a bridge. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; the Senator is thinking about the canal 
out in his State, where they are going to put down artesian 
wells in order to get the water to run. 

Mr. President, I say that without the passage of this bill at 
all there is more work to be done than can be done in seven or 
eight years. The completion of the projects already authorized 
will require the expenditure of more than $200,000,000, and I 
venture to say that no man can guess with any degree of cer- 
tainty how much is involved in this bill. If one certain project 
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Shall be finally adopted, the expenditure will run into the hun- 
dreds of millions. Such amendments have been made in the 
Senate that, as I have said, no one can guess what expenditure 
is inyolved in this bill. It carried about $35,000,000 as it came 
from the House, or somewhere in that neighborhood, and very 
extensive additions have been made. My judgment is that the 
people of the country would look with very much satisfaction 
upon action by the Senate unfavorable to this bill, but in the 
direction of greater economy in the expenditure of public 
funds and better business methods in river and harbor improve- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. Š 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena“ 
tors answered to their names: 


Bingham Ferris Keyes Shortridge 
Blease Fess King Simmons 
Borah Fletcher Lenroot Smoot 
Bratton razier McKellar Stanfield 
Broussard Geo: McMaster Steck 

Bruce Gillett MeNary Stewart 
Cameron Goft Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Gooding Moses Trammell 
Caraway Hale Norris Tyson 
Copeland Harris Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Harrison Overman Walsb, Mass. 
Curtis Hawes Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Heflin Reed, Pa. Warren 

Dill Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Edge Johnson Sackett Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex, Schall Willis 

Ernst Jones, Wash. Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


g THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, on Saturday evening last, in 
New York City before the Pennsylvania Society, I believe it is 
called, a very notable address was delivered by a very dis- 
tinguished and a very renowned gentleman. Because of the 
character of that address and because it deals with a policy 
that is cherished in the territory from which I come, I take 
the liberty for a very few moments this afternoon of expressing 
the views of that territory—not in answering, for that would 
be impossible for me with the gentleman who would be my 
antagonist in that regard, but in endeavoring to present, how- 
ever inadequately and insufficiently, the views of the West and 
of the State that I.am very proud to represent in part. 

With the very small part of the remarks then made, wherein 
there was an implication that deprecated the corruption which 
has been demonstrated in the last few years, I was in very 
hearty accord. With the larger part of that speech in opposi- 
tion to the direct primary I am in very vigorous dissent. I 
recognize, of course, Mr. President, the era that is ours now iu 
this country and the era of ultramaterialism that exists, per- 
haps, all over the world. I recognize, sir, what has been demon- 
strated in the last few years by senatorial investigations and 
“the like and what in the last few months has come to us in the 
matter of the selection of men who may sit with us. I recog- 
nize these things, deprecating them, of course, bowing my head 
in humiliation at some of the things that have been uncovered 
and of which we have the evidence, resenting others with 
which we are familiar, but ever having, sir, a fair degree of 
optimism concerning not only the body of which I am a Mem- 
ber but of the future of our common country. 

In the matter of the corruption that has been detailed of late 
I have little concern, sir, with individuals. I care not much 
that some men may have made themselves amenable to the 
laws or that upon them, it is asserted, should be put the stamp 
of the penal statutes of the United States. I repeat that I 
care very little, sir, for individuals or what may be disclosed con- 
cerning individuals. They are the symptoms of a system, a sys- 
tem too well known to-day; and while, of course, the symptoms 
must be treated the system itself must be destroyed, if there 
is to be a real cure. I war, therefore, sir, upon the horrid 
and sinister philosophy of government that creates the system— 
a system insisting that this Government of ours may be made 
the instrument of profit for the few and that the many are only 
fit to minister to the profits of the few. 

It is the system behind the individual and behind the acts 
which have been disclosed that it is necessary for us to attack 
if there shall be any results to our country. They, the indl- 
viduals, are the symptoms. Deal with them if you choose, but 
let us deal with the root of the disease. The root of the dis- 
ease is that which ever comes in such an era of ultra muterial- 
ism as that of to-day. The root of the disease is in certain 
men arrogating to themselyes the right to prey upon all the 
rest of our people, to take for themselves that which belongs 
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to all, and to utilize government for their profit and their 
profit alone. j f 
Mr. President, there are some who inveigh against the United 
States Senate, many to-day. I read in the press of the 
Nation and I hear even from some men who are Members of 
this body animadversions of the Senate and contemptuous ref- 
erences to it. I recognize its faults, sir. There are many 
things, doubtless, in this body, in its personnel, if you will, 


and in any other matters, if you choose, that perhaps might | 


be remedied. But, after all, sir, this is the only place in the 
United States of America where officially there was an en- 
deavor to uncover the awful corruption with which we have 
been familiar in the last few years. Be it said to the eyer- 
lasting credit of the United States Senate that when every 
other party had failed the United States Senate did its duty with- 
out fear and without favor and uncovered those who would 
make a mock of popular government and who would take for 
themselves that which belongs to the people themselves. 

I have little patience with gentlemen who are Members of 
this body who would assault it as sometimes I hear them do. 
I recall long years ago, aye, more than two centuries, when 
Bolingbroke received from Queen Anne the reward that she 
saw fit to give him, but which he thought far less than he 
merited. He thought he should be made a duke and was 
made a viscount; and he railed against the place in which he 
was put, and day after day vented his spleen in decrying his 
place, I remember a remark made, I think, by Halifax. I 
repeat it to Members of this body who are eaviling at the 
United States Senate: “He who thinks his place unfit for 
him will be unfit for his place.” 

I notice, sir, that those among us who talk most of the 
shortcomings of this body are those who devote themselves 
most assiduously to remaining or to returning to the body 
which they affect to condemn. 

I say, Mr. President, that my optimism never has been 
shaken by what has transpired in the last few years or the 
last few weeks. The world is getting better and is emerging 
from this era in which we are at the present moment, just as 
in the centuries gone by every people on the face of the earth 
have emerged from recurring periods like this of ours. We 
are in a throwback era to-day. We are in a throwback era 
that had its counterpart almost 300 years ago among English- 
speaking people, Out of it they came. Out of this we will 
emerge, too. Those of us who are familiar with history will 
remember the infamous treaty of Dover, where Charles Stuart 
betrayed the very people he ruled. It will be recalled that 
two centuries ago Harley and St. John, the chiefs of England's 
Government, were sent to France and there were willing 
treacherously to deliver over the very government they repre- 
sented. Senators will recall but a brief period ago, as a 
nation’s life is measured—England finally rid herself of the 
rotten boroughs; and in the inimitable story of Mr. Bower of 
the party battles of Jackson's time we see depicted motives 
of those whom we regard as national heroes, who sat in this 
very body, motives that were very sorry and not at all nice. 

So we are getting better as time goes on; and I see no reason 
either for discouragement or despair in the fact that there 
may have been uncovered corruption in high places in the last 
few years or that there may have been demonstrated an en- 
deayor to purchase seats in the United States Senate; for 
remember always it is this contemned and despised body that 
uncovered the corruption; and it is this contemned and de- 
spised body that brought to light the endeavor to bny seats 
within it; and it is this body, sir, that is preparing to debate— 
if debate be necessary—just what shall be meted out to those 
who utilize the corrupt arts that have been described in the 
press to retain or to obtain seats in the Senate of the United 
States. 

So, sir, I pass to the other part of the address that was 
made by the distinguished gentleman the other night concern- 
ing the direct primary. I believe in the direct primary. I 
believe in the people of the United States. I believe that 
collectively the people of the United States will do the just, 
the fair, and the honest thing, when a political boss managing, 
operating, manipulating, and controlling a convention will 
never do that thing. 

I recognize, of course, with all of you the evils that some- 
times encompass the direct primary. I, of course, am familiar 
with the amounts that are said to have been expended by vari- 
ous candidates under the direct primaries, but, sir, I have a 
vivid recollection of the old convention system. We have for- 
gotten its vices in the nearness of our view of what has tran- 
spired under the primary methods. We have forgotten the 
corruption, the bargaining, and the buying under the conven- 
tion system and the shameful methods of auction and sale 
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under the old and almost forgotten mode of electing United 
States Senators, 

I recall, sir, the last convention which was held in the State 
of California. I remember that it was proven in court by 
sworn testimony that one corporation paid $40,000 to one boss 
in the city of San Francisco, buying thus the delegation of 
that city outright, and the delegation was delivered upon the 
floor of the convention. Out of that resulted four years of 
administration for the State of California, but there resulted, 
too, from that infamy the end of the convention system and 
the beginning of the direct primary. 

Rich, it is said, are the men who can succeed and only suc- 
ceed under a direct primary. Take a census of the men upon 
this floor; take the men who have been elected in the State 
from which I come. Here are many counted poor, and scarcely 
a man holds public office in the State of California to-day who 
has riches in great extent. 

Organization, it is said, is required in order that a man may 
Succeed under the direct primary. Not at all. Organization, 
of course, may aid him and may enable him to make a better 
showing than under some circumstances might be made; but it 
is not true, sir, that either organization or money is necessary 
for a man’s success under the direct primary system, while 
7 — of them are necessary for his success under the convention 
system. 

After all the question resolves itself into who has the right 
of selection of candidates for office. Who should finally de- 
termine who shall be within the respective parties the candi- 
dates of those parties? If you admit that a few have that 
God-given right, and that the many are not entitled to be heard 
at all, then, of course, you are for the conyention system; but 
if you concede that the humblest member of the party has a 
right with the most influential, the most powerful, and the 
richest of that party to have a voice in its councils and a de- 
termination of its candidates, then you must be for the direct 
primary system. 

As to the convention system, how shall the convention be 
selected? It is asserted by those who advocate the conven- 
tion that the delegates are selected to the convention by a 
primary ; that is, the people within the party have sense enough 
to elect delegates who are selected for them, but they have not 
sense enough ultimately to select the candidates for themselves. 
The one or the few in control may select the delegates to any 
convention. It may be possible that sometimes they dictate 
a candidate under the direct primary, but they can not always 
do so, and they can always select the nominee of a convention. 

The cost of a direct primary is used as an argument against 
it. Perhaps! Men will spend money, I presume, as long 
as they have money to spend. Some men will be constrained 
and restrained by their sense of duty and their conscience to 
spend only that which the law permits, but a man who will 
spend a sum that he ought not to expend under the direct 
primary would expend exactly the same sum if necessary under 
a convention system. To say that the cost of the direct primary 
is a reason for its elimination is to deny the experience of the 
past years and to take the few instances which have arisen 
of late, and say that they, and they alone, should be all-con- 
trolling, when the past reeks with the many instances of 
wrong and money control of conventions. 

Bosses exist and I presume always will exist. They may 
control, I repeat, a primary where all the people vote, but 
they may only control at times, not always, and they can always 
control under the convention system. If it be said that the 
people shall be accorded the right to select delegates to a con- 
yention by primary, then opponents of the direct primary sys- 
tem argue themselves out of court on the ability and the 
discrimination of the people themselves. More than that, sir, 
they do a wrong to the people by twice removing from the 
thing to be done that which they ask the people to do. 

It is a regrettable fact, of course, that the attention of the 
people can not be focused when two degrees removed upon 
the ultimate object to be attained. It is for that very reason 
that we would focus the attention of the people in the first 
instance upon the candidate himself and have the people them- 
selyes determine just exactly what that candidate should do 
and who he should be. 

It is urged by those who oppose the direct primary in lan- 
guage such as this, although I do not impute this to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who delivered the address of Saturday 
night. I am reading from a newspaper, and the fallability of 
the press I have learned in a lifetime of experience; but it is 
here stated in the press report: 


Largely because of the primaries, thercfore, we are threatened with a 
régime of the bloc system in Congress— 
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The Senator from Kansas will please take notice— 


from which, if it is not arrested, we are in danger of a breakdown 
in parliamentary efficiency, which to-day is such an outstanding charac- 
teristic in the government of European countries; a situation so acute 
there as to have resulted in the abandonment, at least temporarily, of 
parliamentary government in Poland, Belgium, Italy, and Spain. 


The argument, as I understand it, is that the direct primary 
will lead us to a De Rivera, a Pilsudski, or to a Mussolini, and 
the direct primary, leading us to a Mussolini, ought to be 
curbed at this stage of the game. I can not believe that that 
argument was seriously made or even accurately reported, for, 
sir, the thing that the direct primary will not do is to lead us 
to a dictatorship such as has been adverted to in this news- 
paper article, 

The bloc system is decried. The bloc system! Sir, I care 
little for it, for I am a bloc unto myself, Mr. President, and 
I require no membership in any other bloc to follow that which 
I believe to be right and that which my conscience may dictate. 
The bloe system is a bad thing, says this speech; bad, indeed, 
because it destroys the solidarity of parties and makes impos- 
sible the carrying out in parliamentary fashion of those things 
that those who do not believe in the direct primary would 
wish to have duly carried out. 

Party regularity I do not object to; it is an excellent thing 
unquestionably, but, carry it to the logical conclusion sug- 
gested by this article, and you reach exactly the point, sir, 
that it is asserted you will reach under the direct primary sys- 
tem, for if a man upon this floor, upon this side of the Cham- 
ber, must vote as he is told upon every proposition, he has no 
business here, in the first place, and, in the second place, under 
any rule of that sort that may obtain this body ought to be 
abolished and every individual in it ought instanter to be sent 
home. If the rule is to be, sir, that no man can exercise either 
his judgment or his independence upon this floor, then, why 
have a Senate at all or a House of Representatives at all? 
The argument is one for the abolition of Congress, not against 
the primary, 

I know there are some distinguished gentlemen in this coun- 
try to-day who say to us, What America needs is another 
Mussolini.” What they mean is, of course, that what we ought 
to have is a dictatorship that will enable their philosophy of 
government to which I adverted in the beginning of my dis- 
cursive remarks, to prevail; a philosophy of government that 
will enable them even more readily than they can to-day to 
make profit out of government and to utilize it for themselves 
alone, and their own selfish gain. 

Another Mussolini we should have, they say, in order that 
there should be orderliness in government, discipline in party, 
and in order that farm blocs should not be able to register their 
discontent or press for a remedy of farm conditions. But, after 
all, fundamentally the question between the old convention 
system and the direct primary is between the right of the peo- 
ple to govern on the one hand and the right of a few self-con- 
stituted bosses to govern them on the other hand. Funda- 
mentally, sir, that is the difference; and the contest that is to 


be waged in this Nation apparently, from the propaganda. 


abroad to-day, after all is one of popular rule, to use a trite 
phrase; after all it is the old age-long fight between just people 
on the one hand and a few gifted souls on the other who 
imagine government is theirs and for them alone, and all the 
rest are only fit to be governed by them. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a correct copy of the address of the Vice President, to which 
the Senator from California [Mr. JouNnson] has referred, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The Vice President's address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT DAWES BEFORE THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORE AT THE WALDORF ASTORIA HOTEL, DECEMBER 18, 1926 


As partly relevant to the primary question, which is my subject, I 
call attention to the fact that the short session of Congress now in 
session closes by constitutional provision on March 4 next; that under 
the rules of the Senate permitting unlimited debate and requiring a 
two-thirds vote to close it, the power through a filibuster on revenue 
and appropriation bills exists in a small minority of Senators—even in 
one or two of them during the last days of the session—to humiliate 
our country and its people by compelling the President of the United 
States to call an extra session of Congress; that in possession of this 
power and by the threat of its use they can bargain with the majority 
for the modification of current legislation to suit them; that this threat 
may be made not only to force concessions in appropriation items but 
to force through questionable bills covering other subjects, thus creating 
multiplicity of laws; that to cover the short session a modification of 
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the rules with provision for ample discussion, but establishing majority 
cloture on revenue and appropriation bills—bills which ultimately can 
not be defeated if the Government is to exist—is imperatively necessary 
in the national interest; that such a modification is not subject to the 
usual objections urged by Senators against full majority cloture, for it 
will not prevent defeat by filibuster of bills claimed to affect constitu- 
tional rights, like the so-called force bill of over a quarter of a century 
ago. 

With this modification adopted only thereby will protection be 
afforded from the possibility of an extra session forced by a minority 
or a few individuals of the Senate against which the common sense of 
the whole country cries out. 

That which distinguishes the American Republic from the many 
republics of the past which have failed is the fact that its Constitu- 
tion has made it a representative Government, one whose policies and 
laws are determined by representatives of the people and not directly 
by the people themselves. This principle was long recognized in the 
government of political parties in this country, but in the reaction 
against political corruption and inefficiency we have passed primary 
laws which haye done away with representative government of political 
parties. 

Our people, as is always the case when men are devoted to the 
upbuilding of a new country, concern themselves largely with economic 
problems affecting the development of material resources, to the com- 
parative neglect of questions of governmental administration. This 
fact is responsible for the indifference with which corruption in politics 
and political administration is regarded for such long periods of time. 
However, when once the public attitude of indifference to a widespread 
evil is changed into one of acute apprehension, we generally seize upon 
the most obvious remedy, which may or may not be the correct one. 

The abandonment of the representative form of party government 
because corruption had existed in spite of it, which was effected by the 
adoption of the primary system, is an instance of that proneness to 
error in applying remedies which characterizes a thoroughly indignant 
people. We assumed that representative party government was re- 
sponsible for the existence of political rascals without realizing that 
political rascals will always exist and be active under any form of 
party government. We substituted the primary system for conven- 
tions to nominate public officials and imagined that we had abolished 
political rascality. Enough years have now elapsed for us to recognize 
the great damage thus done to our Government and our people. 

The primary ticket open to all aspirants for nominations in elections, 
where many candidates are to be chosen, results in a ticket containing 
so Many names unknown to the impartial voter that he votes in the 
dark. This results in a division of the impartial vote among many 
candidates and on almost inevitable plurality for the organization 
candidates—that is, candidates supported by an existing administra- 
tion possessing patronage and the power of letting public contracts, 
which can bunch its controlled votes against a scattered field. 

The rapid expansion of State and municipal business and patronage, 
coupled with the indifference of qualified voters, half of whom do not 
go to the polls at a general election, and many less to the primaries, 
often results in the nomination of candidates selected and controlled 
by those having a business interest in the continuance of an existing 
administration, Their election afterwards because of the habit of party 
regularity on the part of the impartial voter means the rule of an 
oligarchy and the loss of free and clean government. 

Under the old convention system such a condition would encourage 
the drafting and nomination of clean candidates by the opposition 
party in order to gain an advantage from a clear issue at the polls 
between clean and unelean government. Under the primary system, 
however, the opposition can not draft its strongest men as candidates 
to emphasize the issue. The opposition party is as likely to choose 
unknown or incompetent men as candidates as if the chance did not 
exist to make good government an issue by proper nominations. 

The primary system is responsible for an enormous and improper 
use of money in contests under it and is steadily tending to debauch 
our electorate. Since it lessens the opportunity of minority parties 
properly to make an issue of corruption before the public, it largely 
insures immunity to vote buyers from political or legal consequences 
with resultant increase in their activity, 

So immense are the sums which must be spent to advertise himself 
to the people under the primary system, even along legitimate lines by a 
comparatively unknown candidate for a State or National office that 
under these circumstances only a very rich man, a man with rich men 
behind him, or a man with an organization behind and generally con- 
trolling him is likely to succeed. 

At present, when candidates offer themselves at the primaries, per- 
sonalities and position upon local issues necessarily tend to overshadow 
the position of the candidate upon the national issues advocated by his 
party. In many instances, in senatorial as well as State, county, and 
city contests, the nominee of the party selected by a plurality vote at a 
primary with a majority vote divided among several candidates will 
represent ideas obnoxious to the majority and to his party. Yet when 
he is nominated the habit of party regularity will still affect enough 
of the majority to result in his election. 
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The primary system, therefor, is responsible for the election by 
parties of some men whose chief effort after election seems to be to 
disorganize their party and fight its policies. It is destroying our two- 
party system, and under it we have witnessed a general breakdown in 
the standard of official personnel throughout the country. 

Among a great business people like our own it is natural that 
economie questions constantly tend to overshadow other national Issues. 
As economic issues come to the front which concern different sections 
in unequal degree, they have a tendency to divide Congress into eco- 
nomic groups. Each minority group concerned more with the economic 
issue affecting their locality than with general national policies tends 
to fuse with other minority groups or the opposition party in a general 
attitude of obstruction and hostility. A majority when composed of a 
fusion of minority groups, each with a separate objective, is generally 
unable to unite in a constructive purpose and confines itself largely 
to obstructive tactics. Congress, therefore, tends to lose the power of 
constructive action. The primary system of nomination lessening the 
dependence of candidates for nomination upon their party record and 
relation to their party organization adds constantly to the number in 
Congress of those wearing the party label who fight their party's poli- 
cies. They are aided by rules in the Senate which extend the power 
of minority obstruction far beyond anything intended by the Constitu- 
tion. Largely because of the primaries, therefore, we are threatened 
with a régime of the bloc system in Congress, from which, if it is not 
arrested, we are in danger of a breakdown in parliamentary efficiency 
which to-day is such an outstanding characteristic in the government of 
European countries, a situation so acute there as to have resulted in the 
abandonment, at least temporarily, of parliamentary government in 
Poland, Belgium, Italy, and Spain. 

Unfortunately, the legislators, both National and State, who must be 
depended upon to pass the necessary legislation modifying and largely 
abolishing the primary system are the beneficiaries of it. Any man 
nominated under the primary system and elected to office, although 
the majority of those who voted at the primary and the following elec- 
tion may have voted simply for the name without knowledge of the 
individual himself, acquires an advantage at any following election from 
the mere fact that his name has once been yoted upon. This naturally 
affects his attitude on the question, first, because it adds to his political 
strength, and, second, because it is difficult for him to believe that any 
system under which he is selected for office is not a wise system. As 
recent political events are impressing upon the public conscience a 
better knowledge of the evils of the primary system, we hear protest 
against its abolition. It is intimated that those who desire to see the 
primary system largely abolished do so because it takes less money to 
buy a convention than to buy off a majority of those voting in the 
primary. It would be just as logical for one to charge those who favor 
the retention of the primary with a desire to see the whole electorate 
corrupted instead of the smaller number which comprises a convention. 
There is, of course, no real merit attached to either contention, but it 
illustrates the low grade of argument to which we may expect to listen 
in connection with primary reform. Superficial arguments such as this 
only emphasize the dangers of the primary system, where the good 
talker and the good mixer often succeeds In nominating himself. Pri- 
maries may well be retained for the selection of convention delegates, 
but until we provide again for the convention system of party nomina- 
tions we may expect little improvement in existing political conditions. 
If we are reasonably to hope for real reform, we should return to the 
representative system of party government patterned upon the govern- 
ment provided for our country by the Constitution of the United States. 


BIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to 
advise Senators that I hope we may dispose of this bill to-mor- 
row; and I shall expect to keep the Senate in session to-morrow 
evening if it is necessary to do so in order to pass the bill. I 
thought I ought to give this notice so that Senators can make 
their arrangements accordingly. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it recess until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, if I may bring the Senate 
back to the subject before us—the river and harbor bill—the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], in charge of the bill, 
tells me that he expects a vote to-night on the Cape Cod Canal 
proposition, I appreciate that the Senate does not wish to be 
wearied at this time by discussion; and yet hours have been 
taken in presenting the arguments against it, and I think it 
but fair that a few moments—and I promise to take but-a few 
moments—shall be given to state, as I see them, the argu- 
ments in favor of it. 
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It seems to me this matter divides itself into two proposi- 
tions: First, is this a project which the Government should 
ob ka Second, if it is, what price should the Government 
pay 

As to being a proper subject of Government action, I think 
that if the present company had never begun the canal the 
tendency of the times and of Congress in favor of these inter- 
coastal canals would impel us to dig this canal. Anybody who 
has been there, or anybody who looks at the map, will recog- 
nize that nature apparently created this 6-mile strip of land 
especially for a canal—as much as it did at Panama or at 
Suez. It is a section of ocean commerce that greatly needed a 
channel of safety, because scientists tell us that the two most 
prominent salients which jut out into the Atlantic from our 
seaboard—Cape Hatteras and Cape Cod—are, for some reason 
which they can not explain, the home of greater storms than 
visit any other part of the coast. Over 25,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping go by this cape every year, and they are not only exposed 
to these storms but to other hazards, for it happens that east of 
the cape there is for miles a great region of shoals between 
the coast and Nantucket through which it is extremely difficult 
for vessels to find their way. 

It is also the home of fogs, so that it is probably the most 
dangerous section on the coast of the United States; and it is 
no wonder that there are more life-saving stations established 
by the United States on this coast than anywhere else in the 
United States for an equal distance, 

There is no question, therefore, that there is the serious 
danger. There is no question, either, that the canal offers a 
means of ayoiding that danger. It shortens the distance over 
70 miles and offers a quiet passage for vessels. The com- 
merce is sufficient; the danger to commerce is obvious; the 
remedy is adequate; and so the question arises, What price 
ought the United States to pay? 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howl] has offered an 
amendment proyiding that we shall pay what he estimates 
would be about two and a half million dollars for this canal. 
Of course, that is perfectly futile. The canal company never 
would accept that proposition. The question is, What is a fair, 
self-respecting price for the United States to pay for the exist- 
ing canal if it decides that it is a project worthy of its under- 
taking? In deciding that question we must exercise unbiased 
judgment, and try to decide what amount is reasonable for the 
taxpayer and reasonable for the owner, 

I would not ask that we should pay what it would cost to 
reproduce the canal. General Goethals testified some years ago, 
in the condemnation proceeding, that it would cost, at present 
rates, about $25,000,000 to reproduce the canal as it stands to- 
day. The agents of Congress and of the canal company have 
agreed upon $11,500,000. 

The main argument that is made against that argument is 
that it is paying the men who have invested—the stockholders 
and bondholders of the corporation—vastly more than their 
property is worth, and that we ought to pay them just what 
it would bring in the market; and in order to estimate what it 
is worth and what it would bring in the market, they say: 
“How much have the dividends been in the last few years? 
What have been the revenues?” 

Mr. President, that is not a fair estimate. I think any Sena- 
tor who will consider what has been the condition of that canal 
in the last 10 years will admit that it is not fair to say that 
the revenues which the canal has produced in that time fairly 
indicate the value of the property. Consider the condition 
of the canal during those years. It was completed in 1916. 
In 1917 there was introduced in Congress and passed a bill 
which provided that the Secretaries of War and Commerce 
and the Navy, if they thought it wise, shonld contract with 
the company to buy the canal; or, if they could not agree with 
the company upon a price, they should bring condemnation 
proceedings and take it over; so that a year from the time the 
canal began operation it was threatened or promised—which- 
ever way you consider it—that the United States would take 
it, and that probability has been hanging over it from that 
time until now. 

The very next year, in 1918, the Government took over this 
canal, as it took over the railroads during the war, and kept 
it for two years. During those two years, as the Secretaries 
and the canal company could not agree upon a price, condemna- 
tion proceedings were begun. The Government instituted a 
suit, and it went to a jury. A verdict of nearly $17,000,000 
was rendered; but it was taken to a higher court, and the 
verdiet was set aside. Meanwhile the Secretary of War, Mr. 
Baker, made an offer for the canal of $8,250,000, which was 
rejected by the company. Then bills were introduced in Con- 


gress providing that the Government should take over the canal 
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at practically the present price, $11,500,000. Such bills have 
passed twice through the House and twice through the Senate, 
but the same bill never passed through both Houses during the 
same Congress, so that they never became law. But that his- 
tory, I am sure, will indicate to Senators the fact that during 
these 10 years while this property has been operated it never 
has been in a condition where those who were running it 
would deyote themselves to it as a permanent business, but 
all the time they expected that the very next year the Goy- 
ernment would take if off their hands. So, of course, during 
all that time it was run as a hand-to-mouth proposition; and 
the income which it received during that time is not a fair 
estimate of what income could be derived from it, Every 
Government agency which considered it, Congress, by repeated 
votes, three Presidents, all the Cabinet officers, all the engi- 
neer officers, expressed themselves in favor of the Government 
buying it. So the company had every reasonable right to 
believe that it would not long continue under their manage- 
ment, and they had no selfish inducement to build up a perma- 
nent business. 

Moreover, there is another argument which I think is even 
more forceful, that these 10 years are not a fair test. 

When the canal was completed, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that it did not prove to be a success. It did not attract 
the traffic; and the reason why it did not attract the traffic 
was clear. It was mainly because the currents in the canal 
were so much greater than was expected—from 3 to 6 miles 
an hour—that it was found extremely unattractive to vessels. 

The mariners who sail those coasts, and who are mostly 
deep-sea sailors, are afraid of canals anyway; their idea of 
safety is the open ocean and plenty of sea room; but when 
a canal has a current of from 3 to 6 miles an hour you can 
not attract these sea captains. The current was so swift 
that coal tows could not be carried through it. A large part 
of the commerce around the cape for New England is these 
coal tows; and yet the currents were so swift that when these 
tows, which generally go three to a tug, came to the canal 
the tugs had to take one through first and then come back 
and take the others one at a time; and that, of course, kept 
that very large factor of commerce from patronizing the 
canal, 

The canal as it is to-day therefore is not, I believe, a com- 
mercial success, and can not be made so in its present condition. 
The only way in which it can be made a commercial success— 
and it probably can be—is by extending it, doubling its width, 
so that the currents shall be diminished, and possibly, some 
of the engineers suggest, by installing a lock, though some 
say that is not necessary. That would cost, the Government 
engineers testify, from eleven to fourteen million dollars, 
increasing at the same time the depth to 35 feet. Any com- 
pany that can raise the capital to accomplish that increase 
of size, according to statistics, would probably make it com- 
mercially successful; there is plenty of commerce, and such 
a canal would probably attract it at remunerative tolls; but, 
of course, after the experience they have had, it is going to 
be hard to raise money to enlarge the canal and revivify the 
company; and I have no doubt it is true, as has been said on 
the floor, that the men who have built the canal would like 
to sell it to the United States even at this low price. 

I do not know any of those gentlemen. I do not know who 
any of them are, except one, whose name has figured so largely 
and with whom I am not acquainted; but much of the argu- 
ment on this floor has been against contributing Government 
funds as a fayor to those persons. I agree that we ought not 
to do it for their benefit. We are not an eleemosynary insti- 
tution for them. We ought to do it only for the benefit of the 
United States; but if it is for the benefit of the United States, 
then we ought to do it, and we ought to pay them a fair and 
self-respecting price. They put into the canal $6,000,000 of 
bonds and $6,000,000 of stock, which in Massachusetts has to 
be paid in at par. That is a total of $12,000,000, and there 
are now outstanding $7,000,000 of other obligations; so that 
they have put into the canal, in cash, $19,000,000. The propo- 
sition, which is before us, suggests that we pay them $11,500,- 
000. They are going to be out of pocket $7,500,000, so that 
we are not presenting them with any bonanza. We are rescu- 
ing them from the necessity of raising more money in order 
to make the canal a commercial success. Whether they can 
do it or not I do not know; but the question for the United 
States is, Do we want the canal and is $11,500,000 a fair 
price for it? It is less than half what it would cost to-day to 
reproduce it. It is $7,500,000 less than the builders put into 
it, and they are so much out of pocket. We are getting a 
bargain, and I do not think it would be decent for us to drive 
a harder one if we could. In the case of the Panama Canal 
we paid $40,000,000 to the canal company. They had practi- 
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cally abandoned the enterprise and were bankrupt. It was a 
sheer gift to them. We did not do it because we wanted to do 
them a favor, but we did it because the canal was worth that 
to us, and we thought it was a fair price to give to them. 
By that analogy and precedent we ought to pay this company 
much more than $11,500,000. 

So it seems to me that $11,500,000 is a modest price for the 
United States to give. We are getting it for less than half of 
vas we could build it for ourselves and for two-thirds what 

cost, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President; will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Did I understand the Senator to say that about 
10 years ago the then Secretary of War offered approximately 
$8,000,000 for the canal? 

Mr. GILLETT. Eight million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. EDGE. Roughly calculating the interest at 4 or 444 per 
cent from that time on, which the Government naturally would 
have lost, it would amount to a sum in the neighborhood of 
$11,500,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. The Treasury will be better off 
if we pass this bill than it would be if we had acted favorably 
on any of the others that were agreed upon before. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts has just stated that the Treasury is better 
off to-day because we did not buy the Cape Cod Canal in 1916. 
The Treasury will be much better off 10 years hence if we do 
not buy it now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, I admit that the Treasury will be 
better off. The question is, Will the country be better off? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it has been suggested that 
the dangers of Cape Code are such that the Government of the 
United States ought to step in and buy a bankrupt canal from 
individuals, who have sustained losses, as estimated, in the 
neighborhood of $10,000,000, because they do not keep the 
canal in repair, safe for the use of yessels. Yet every year 
they have for their treasury at least $200,000 in excess of what 
they now expend upon operation and maintenance. Can it be 
possible that they are aiming to afford such poor service that 
the Government will be forced to take the canal? 

The canal is under the control of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Massachusetts. The commission can compel those who 
operate that canal to keep it in order. Can it be possible that 
the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts is in con- 
spiracy with the canal associates to keep the canal in such a 
condition that the Government will be forced to buy it? 

Is it a fact that the dangers to shipping about Cape Cod are 
so great that this canal is a necessity? As I have stated previ- 
ously, 70 per cent of all the shipping that passes up and down 
the coast can be accommodated by this canal, because it is 25 
feet in depth. Yet only 29 per cent of the craft that can pass 
through the canal will use it, because of the tolls charged, while 
a vessel can utilize the route outside of Cape Cod, on the At- 
lantic Ocean, 56 miles longer, an avoid tolls. The consequence 
is that we have here a case of competition with a public utility, 
nature's competition—the Atlantic Ocean. That is the reason 
this canal has not been a commercial success, That it is a 
commercial failure is not because so few ships use it. 

More ships pass through this canal than through any other 
in the world to-day. It is because they can not charge tolls 
high enough to make the canal pay. If they raise the tolls, 
they lose tonnage; it goes around Cape Cod, as 71 per cent 
does now. 

Yet it might be asked, why do they go around Cape Cod, 
considering the dangers? These dangers—alleged superdan- 
gers—constitute one of the chief arguments that have been used 
time and time again during the last 10 years in the endeavor 
to pass a canal purchase bill. The testimony before the House 
committee having charge of this bill some time ago was to the 
effect that during a 10-year period cited there was a loss of 
32 lives from Boston around Cape Cod to Block Island, within 
25 miles of New London, Conn., an average of about three 
lives a year. Now, it is proposed that, to save those three 
lives, or to attempt to save those three lives, the Government 
shall embark upon an expenditure that will total $32,000,000. 
Along the water front here in Washington, for the six years 
ending 1925, there has been an average of 26 lives lost for 
every year. If we should contribute the same relative amount 
of funds to prevent this loss of life, it would mean an expendi- 
ture along the water front of Washington of about $250,000,000. 
The record further shows that Colonel Burr, in his testimony, 
stated that this annual loss of life in the vicinity of Cape Cod, 
instead of being relatively large, was relatively very small. 
But there is other evidence that can not be questioned. Every 
Senator is aware of the fact that an insurance company knows 
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no sentiment; that an insurance company charges a rate in 
accordance with the risk. I call attention to the fact that the 
marine-insurance rate on cargo and passenger vessels is identi- 
cally the same whether they pass through the Cape Cod Canal 
or around Cape Cod. y. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am told that the Underwriters’ Association 
of New York have said that there would be a 20 per cent lower 
rate on freight going through the canal than on what goes 
around the cape, 

Mr. HOWELL. This proposed purchase has been before the 
Congress for the last 10 years, and now for the first time 
somebody has prevailed upon the underwriters in New York 
to promise to reduce the rate; but for the past 10 years the 
rates through the canal and around the cape have been 
identical. 

There is a bit of inside history that the Senate ought to 
know. This canal, as I have stated, is 25 feet in depth. It 
is paved with heavy paving blocks from 6 feet above the mean 
low-water line to 6 feet below it. The purpose of the pave- 
ment is to prevent the erosion of the banks. 

That canal is chiefly used by the Eastern Lines (Inc.), a 
steamship company, of Boston, Mass. The company uses the 
canal especially for its passenger vessels plying between Boston 
and New York. The officers of that company have testified 
that it is necessary for them to use the canal in order to 
maintain a 15-hour schedule because they can not afford to put 
on 22-knot vessels, which would be necessary for a 15-hour 
schedule passing from Boston to New York around Cape Cod. 

The Cape Cod Canal Co., expecting to sell that canal to the 
Government of the United States, merely interested in revenue, 
has allowed the Eastern Lines (Inc.) to drive their ships 
through the canal at a speed of about 8 miles an hour through 
the water. The Suez Canal is a much more commodious 
canal; however, the allowed speed through the excayated por- 
tions of the Suez Canal is but 4 miles an hour. Why is the 
speed limited to 4 miles? It is to prevent the destruction of the 
canal. But through this canal the speed may be 8 miles an 
hour. What has been the result? The paving is all but 
utterly destroyed, the channel narrowed and filled in, and 
naturally there is complaint that the canal is in bad order. 
This is largely because the steamships of the Eastern Lines 
(Inc.) maintain such a speed in transit that they unduly erode 
the banks, undermine the paving, and are surely destroying the 
canal, As a matter of fact the canal to-day is in a thoroughly 
dilapidated condition, and it is in this condition that the canal 
associates propose to turn it over to the United States Govern- 
ment in exchange for $11,400,000 in real money, although its 
annually decreasing net income will scarcely pay 6 per cent on 
$2,000,000, 

The Eastern Lines (Inc.) want the canal widened and deepened 
so that they can drive their vessels through it even faster than 
at present. In addition, they want it made a free canal. They 
paid $281,000 of the $419,000 in tolls collected by the canal last 
year, or 67 per cent thereof. 

This is a Boston, Mass., institution, It wants to be relieved 
of the necessity of paying tolls. It wants the canal improved 
and maintained by the United States Government so that its 
vessels can negotiate the canal at the rate of 10 or even 12 
miles an hour. Such are the facts. 

If this bill passes, the stock of the Eastern Lines (Inc.) will 
jump the instant the vote is recorded, Why? Two hundred 
and eighty-one thousand dollars, the amount of the tolls this 
company contributed last year, will pay a 6 per cent dividend 
upon almost the full amount of the stock outstanding, valued 
as quoted in their 1925 statement of assets and liabilities. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. What would pay the interest on the bonds? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is proposed that the Government of the 
United States shall pay the interest on the bonds. This is to be 
a free canal, just as soon as this bill 
Mx. GILLETT. But the $11,500,000 would not pay a cent to 
the stockholders. The stock would be all wiped out and lost. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am not speaking of the 
canal company; I am talking about the Eastern Steamship 
Lines (Inc.). 

Mr. GILLETT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. HOWELL. The stock of this company, according to its 

1925 statement of assets and liabilities, is something less than 
$5,000,000. The $281,000 now paid in tolls will enable that 
company, when relieved thereof, to make a stock dividend of 
100 per cent. Naturally, the company and its stockholders are 
urging the purchase of this canal, no matter what the price. 
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I do not believe there is a Senator here who fully appreciates 
what this canal purchase item means, who realizes to what an 
extent it is a raid upon the United States Treasury in behalf 
of 20 canal associates, 19 of whom own 93 per cent of the stock 
of the Cape Cod Canal Construction Co., 90 per cent of the 
stock of the canal company, and 98 per cent of the six millions 
of canal bonds outstanding—and the Eastern Steamship Lines 
(Inc.), of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. Of these 20 associates, 19 
have addresses in the financial district of New York and the 
others is the Rothschilds, of London. 

I now yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Is it quite persuasive one way or the 
other that certain people will profit by the Government pur- 
chasing the canal? The question is: Ought the Government to 
have it? Is not that the question? Is it wise that the Gov- 
ernment should own the canal? If it is, then it does not 
seriously concern the Senate, does it, that some people will 
be advantaged by that fact? We build highways and people 
run busses on them to haul passengers, but because they do it 
we would not be willing to turn the roads into toll roads so 
we could tax the people who use them, would we? 

Mr. HOWELL. This is a case where the Congress of the 
United States is asked to appropriate money which will imme- 
diately benefit two interests, the owners of the canal and the 
owners of a steamship line. I am urging that if the Congress 
deems it necessary to own the canal, in buying it Congress 
should not pay the canal associates more therefor than they 
could obtain for their property in the market places. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course that might be persuasive, but 
as I understood the Senator’s argument he was very much 
opposed to it because certain people would reap a_ benefit, 
because a private concern would profit by the Government 
owning it and abolishing tolls, That really does not constitute 
any substantial argument against it, does it? 

Mr. HOWELL, It only constitutes this argument: For 10 
years they have been trying to force a bill throngh Congress 
for the purchase of the canal, and there were these motives 
behind the effort. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Everybody who has wanted to abolish 
tolls on highways has wanted to travel on them without paying 
tolls. That was the object. Is not that the object of getting 
this canal into Government hands, so it may be kept in good 
repair, with the abolition of tolls? We would not be much 
in fayor of tolls on a river. I understand that applies to the 
Ohio River, in which my friend the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Wrs] has some kind of an interest. I dare say he 
would be opposed to putting in a toll system and requiring that 
all of the boats which go up and down the river should pay a 
duty or pay a toll to each lock and dam it passes through. 

It has been the object and the purpose of the Government to 
try to free all its public highways from the burden of paying 
tolls by those who use them. There is a policy in this Con- 
gress to oppose the licensing of the toll bridges by the Gov- 
ernment, to oppose the Government expending money in the 
building of highways leading to toll bridges and to toll ferries, 
under the theory that transportation ought to be open to all 
the public without the payment of tolls, although we all realize 
that many people get more benefit by reason of a free highway 
than all the people are benefited. It enures to the benefit of 
those who make special use of it; but that is no argument 
against having free highways, is it? 

Mr. HOWELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Coming back to the proposition before us, 
as I gather the burden of the Senator’s speech, it is that 
if the canal shall be taken over by the Government certain 
steamships will be freed from the necessity of paying tolls. 
That is no real argument against the purchase, is it? 

Mr. HOWELL. When it is made plain that the canal com- 
pany seeks to be relieved of $10,000,000 of its losses and that 
the steamship company in question is seeking to be relieved of 
$281,000 of tolls per annum, I think we are put upon our in- 
quiry as to whether this proposed purchase is based upon wis- 
dom or largely upon a desire for relief from losses and tolls; 
because this canal is now in operation, is 25 feet deep, and 
there is not another canal on our coast line with a depth of 
more than 12 feet. What I am in favor of is this: I would 
prefer to leave the canal in the hands of the private company 
for operation and to use the money which it is proposed to 
spend in buying it and utilize it for deepening the canal between 
Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay, which is in itself or will 
be in itself of tremendous military value to the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I understand, the Senator himself has 
been a very great advocate of municipal ownership of utilities, 
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There are light and power plants in his home city of Omaha, 
and he wanted to take them out of the hands of the private 
owners because they levied tribute on the people to pay for the 
capital invested. It has been the purpose of the Senator, as I 
understood it, and I observe with much respect his views on 
the subject, to bring about public ownership of utilities. For 
instance, he is opposed to private individuals operating Muscle 
Shoals because the public has an interest in it. Those things 
which the public uses for public purposes the Senator has here- 
tofore wanted, as I understand him, to have owned by the 
Government. 

Here is a canal which American shipping must use. It will 
continue to charge a toll for its use until the Government 
shall exercise its right and acquire it for public use and free 
the commerce of the burden of paying tolls. I am quite unable 
to see the difference in the two matters. It is not that a ship 
company is going to make a profit by using it free of tolls, 
because everybody that uses a highway which has been built 
out of public funds is freed from paying tolls which they used 
to have to pay in most States. I remember when I first rode 
around in Maryland that about every five miles they charged 
me a toll. I am not at all averse to being able to travel in 
that State now and not being required to pay a toll, although 
public money built the highways. 

Mr. HOWELL, I am indeed pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas should have called attention to the 
public-ownership features of the proposal before us. I have 
been, under certain circumstances, favorable to public owner- 
ship. However, I am for public ownership not as an end but 
as a means to an end. I am for public ownership where it will 
benefit the public, the people. I am not for public ownership 
where it means additional burdens on the people. 

One of the experiences we have been through in this country 
and are going through constantly is this: Whenever there is a 
public utility that is a lemon, a source of loss, those who own 
it and those who are bitterly opposed usually to public owner- 
ship become the strongest advocates of public ownership. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
another question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield to the Senator again in just 
a moment, 

The United Gas Improvement Co., of Philadelphia, owned 
the gas plant in Omaha. There is no organization in the coun- 
try which has been so bitterly and effectively opposed to public 
ownership as this United Gas Improvement Co. They have 
been so effective that there is scarcely a publicly owned gas 
plant in the United States. They were bitterly opposed to 
public ownership in Omaha. But finally their franchise ex- 
pired and the city instituted an appraisement of the gas 
plant, The appraisement resulted in an outrageous price, rela- 
tively comparable to the figure named in the Cape Cod Canal 
proposal. I opposed the purchase of the gas plant under such 
circumstances. I took a position with our people that they 
ought not to buy under such circumstances. Who became the 
champions of public ownership in Omaha? The United Gas 
Improvement Co. It became the great force behind public 
ownership, just as in the present case the stockholders of the 
canal company and the Eastern Steamship Lines are behind 
this public-ownership moyement in connection with the Cape 
Cod Canal, 

I venture to say that everyone, all of them, are really bit- 
terly opposed to public ownership, but here is an opportunity 
for public ownership that will benefit them personally, and so 
they are now in favor of public ownership, and are here trying 
to bring about public ownership of this canal. 

We have been talking about getting the Government out of 
business. The Senate has indicated that it does not want 
public ownership, that we should get rid of Muscle Shoals, 
that we should turn it over to private power interests. On 
one hand we move to turn Muscle Shoals over to private own- 
ership to get the Goyernment out of business, while on the 
other it is proposed to buy the Cape Cod Canal and put the 
Government in business. What of consistency? In one case 
we would dispose of a tremendously valuable property with 
great earning potentialities. 

In the other we would buy a failing, unprofitable property. 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] 
stated that the canal has not had a fair opportunity. Its tolls 
gradually rose until 1923, and since then they have been grad- 
ually decreasing. It has had a chance but it is not a profitable 
enterprise, hence why the canal associates are shouting for 
“ public ownership.” I am against this kind of public ownership. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator would hardly take the position 
that he wants to take property away from private owners if it 
is valuable to the owners, so that the public can get more out 
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of it than the private owners could get out of it, and then 
refuse to go into those things from which the Government can 
not reap a profit? In other words, just because a business is 
profitable the Senator would not say we ought to také it away 
from the private owner, would he? 

Mr. HOWELL. I should say that I am thoroughly practical 
in dealing with such enterprises so far as the people are con- 
cerned. I am opposed to taking over from private interests 
anything on behalf of the people that is not profitable. I think 
we ought to deal with the affairs of the public just as we deal 
with our own personal affairs. I would not think of buying at 
an absurd price a bankrupt concern for myself as an invest- 
ment. Neither would I think of buying a bankrupt concern 
under such circumstances as an investment for the people of 
the United States, 

Mr, CARAWAY. That was hardly the question. Does the 
Senator believe that anything which turns out to be profitable 
ought to be taken’ away from its private owners by the Govern- 
ment by virtue of its power of eminent domain, but if the 
proposition, even though it serves the public, is not profitable we 
should let the private owner continue to operate it? Is that the 
Senator’s viewpoint? 

Mr. HOWELL. We are dealing here with individuals who 
have embarked in a business. The business has been unprofit- 
able. They have lost money. They have concluded that the 
only possible chance for them to recoup their losses is to sell 
their bankrupt concern to the United States Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that the only objection the Senator has 
to buying it? 

Mr. HOWELL. They want to sell this canal to the United 
States Government. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that the only objection the Senator has 
to buying it? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, if the Senator please. As a 
consequence, although the institution is bankrupt and they are 
losing upward of $500,000 a year, they have been holding on, 


-| hoping against hope that finally Congress would be prevailed 


upon to pay them the exorbitant price proposed. If they knew 
to-day that their quest was hopeless, immediately the Cape Cod 
Canal would go into the hands of a receiver, the bondholders 
would take it over, and what would be the result? 

About eight or ten of the canal associates have indorsed 
$2,500,000 of the canal company’s paper. It is held by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. Most of them are on those 
notes for $250,000 each. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not consumed my time on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has done so on the 
amendment. 

: ar COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
o me? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in just a moment. 

If the canal should go into the hands of a receiver and the 
bondholders take the canal, the canal associates would have to 
pay those notes. They are holding on against hope, but they 
could no longer hold on if it became apparent that the people 
of the United States will not get under their burden and take 
over their “ white elephant.” 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, the Senator's whole objection is the 
price; is that it? In other words, if the Senator knew that 
the bondholders could no longer operate the canal, and it was 
going to be closed, would he be in favor of letting it be entirely 
abandoned rather than let the Government step in and purchase 
and operate it? 

Mr. HOWELL, Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the income of the canal is ample to keep it in 
excellent repair and pay a small return. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On how much of an investment? 

Mr, HOWELL. It would pay 7½ per cent on about a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And what is the amount of the outstand- 
ing bonds? 

Mr. HOWELL. The outstanding bonds amount to $6,000,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That hardly answers the question. Is the 
Senator just in favor of playing a waiting game, hoping that 
the canal company will finally fail and that the Government 
will get the property for less price? Is that his idea? 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I do not want the Government 
to pay any less for this plant than any other purchaser would 
pay in the market place; 1 want the Government to pay what 
the plant is worth as a commercial, going concern; but I do not 
want it to pay any more than it is worth upon such a basis— 
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the basis upon which all such properties are sold throughout 
the world. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As I recall the matter, the Government 
under statute took over this canal. Thereafter, as provided 
in the law, the Government brought an action the nature of 
which was a proceeding in condemnation to acquire title to the 
property. The case, as I recall, was tried in a Federal court, 
presided over presumably by a learned judge, and decided by 
a jury properly chosen. My recollection is that the jury, acting 
upon the evidence admitted by the court, and under the instruc- 
tions of the judge presiding, rendered a verdict assessing the 
property as of the value of some $16,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. They assessed it as being of a value of 
about $17,000,000. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand that the Government, 
being dissatisfied with the amount of the award, appealed the 
ease, which found its way ultimately to the Supreme Court, 
and that the Supreme Court, because of error of law in the 
admission or the rejection of certain proper testimony, reversed 
the decision; in other words, that the jury as of that time 
found the value of the property to be $16,000,000; that there- 
after negotiations were had and legislation followed, which 
has brought us up to this day. 

Now, do I understand the Senator to say that, analyzing 
the whole problem, the jury was far and away wrong in its 
estimate of the present and potential value to the Government 
of this canal? 

Is that the sum and substance and the conclusion of the 
Senator’s contention; that the jury was wrong as to the then 
present and potential value of this canal, all things, national 
defense and commerce considered? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the jury was wrong, because 
the court to which the cause was appealed reversed the find- 
ing, and it reversed the finding because there were items im- 
properly included. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will pardon me, I do 
not wish to delay the matter, but as I recall the decision of 
the Supreme Court the points involved were as to the admissi- 
bility of the testimony of certain so-called experts who were 
called and who testified. I do not recall that the gravamen of 
the attack upon the verdict was the excessive or exorbitant 
value found by the jury, although, of course, incompetent testi- 
mony admitted may have contributed to that verdict. 

However, the thought I wish to throw out is this: The 
jury found that the present and potential value of the prop- 
erty was $16,000,000, as I recall. Now we are called upon to 
consider whether, in view of the present and future potential 
value of this canal for large commercial purposes, that ele- 
ment of course resting with the people, and, if we may inti- 
mate the thought, perhaps, for defense purposes in the future, 
the proposed price is not reasonable? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the report of Price, Water- 
house & Co., the experts employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment to determine the cost of the canal, disclosed that the 
direct cost was $6,500,100.93. There were a number of other 
items, indirect costs, which were added. When these various 
items were presented to the court the judge allowed certain 
items to be considered by the jury. For instance, one was an 
unsigned contract with the Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.) for 
the payment of tolls. They presented it as a contract with 
the Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.), but it was found that the 
board of directors had not authorized the contract. There 
were items of that kind. They did succeed in doing what has 
been done time and time again in the case of public utilities, 
of allowing present-day reconstruction costs. The property 
was valued as of July 1, 1919. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator pardon me a moment 
longer? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps it does not directly bear on 
the argument, but the Senator will recall that under a statute 
somewhat kindred the Government took over what was known 
as North Island, near San Diego, Calif. 

That act provided that thereafter either the Government or 
the owner of the property might commence an action in the 
Federal court to determine the value of the property. The 
Government elected to bring such an action, It was tried in the 
Federal court of the southern district of California, and the 
jury assessed the property as valued at $5,000,000. The Govern- 
ment very properly appealed to the circuit court, which affirmed 
the judgment, and the Government, still thinking that, per- 
haps, the verdict was excessive, appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which tribunal affirmed the decision of 
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the lower court. Thereupon the Government, of course, as it 
was obligated and bound to do, bowed to the decision and paid 
the owners for the property $5,000,000, the amount found by the 
verdict, together with interest from the date the Government 
had taken over the property, which resulted in the Government 
paying something over $6,000,000 for that particular property. 

Now, the thought which I think is worthy of careful and 
dispassionate consideration is this: The Government in the case 
of North Island was thinking of national defense; and I have 
been led to think all along during the long controversy touching 
the Cape Cod Canal that that was an element in this problem. 
I am a little curious to know whether the Senator from Ne- 
braska has given due weight, if any, to that feature of this 
problem, namely, the element of national defense? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have given attention to 
the alleged military advantages that might acerue as a result 
of taking over this canal. The matter was submitted to the 
Navy board and then it was considered by the joint Army and 
Navy board. On May 29, 1918, the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors made a report to the Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army, signed by Peter C. Hains, major 
general, United States Army, retired, which states: 


The earnings of the canal at that time, on a 4 per cent basis, corre- 
sponded to a total investment of $2,500,000. 


And further that— 


This amount, therefore, is apparently the upper limit of any justi- 
fiable expenditure by the United States to acquire public ownership for 
commercial purposes. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE rose, 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, please. In a letter to the 
Secretary of War, dated July 31, 1919, General Black, of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army—I am not quoting the entire 
letter stated: 


The best information available to the board respecting the naval 
value of the canal is contained in a memorandum accompanying a let- 
ter of August 19, 1916, from the General Board of the Navy, which 
was approved by the Joint Board of the Army and Navy. 


When considering the improvements required for the opera- 
tions of the fleet, the following is an excerpt from the report 
referred to: 


The expense of rendering the Cape Cod Canal available to all 
types of naval vessels not only requires a considerable expenditure 
for enlarging it, but also additional continuing expense for the main- 
tenance of such increased size, and an even greater expenditure for 
the defenses that should be given an important military waterway 
at a salieht of our coast. Such large additional expenses are not war- 
ranted by the apparent increased military advantages of having the 
canal available for the passage of ships requiring a depth of over 25 feet 
at mean low water. 


This is the statement of the Joint Army and Navy Board 
respecting this canal. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? Why did the Government take over the canal? 
It was not for commercial purposes. It was in anticipation of 
necessity from a military or nayal standpoint. Is not that 
true? We may have peace forever, but we may not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in 1917 an amendment was 
offered to the rivers and harbors bill in the Senate by the late 
Secretary Weeks, who was then a Senator, authorizing the 
three Secretaries of Navy, War, and Commerce to confer with 
the owners of the Cape Cod Canal and get together, if possible, 
on a reasonable price therefor; but they were to report to 
Congress. They were merely to take an option. Congress was 
to be the final arbiter. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But, Mr. President, why did the Goy- 
ernment take over the canal? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, so that I can tell the story 
connectedly. They could not get together on a price, such as 
the Secretaries would recommend to Congress and as a conse- 
quence condemnation proceedings were instituted. The au- 
thority to condemn, however, contained a provision that, what- 
ever the price found, it was to be referred back to Congress, 
and Congress must ratify it before the award would be valid. 
In other words 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Congress had to appropriate money to 
pay the judgment. 

Mr. HOWELL. They had to ratify the price. They had 
finally to pass upon it. In other words, in attempting to con- 
demn this property the Government did not elect to buy and 
thereby become bound to accept the appraised value. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; anyone can always retire from a 
condemnation proceeding. 

Mr. HOWELL. In some cases it is held, as it was in the case 
of the Omaha water plant that the city had elected to purchase, 
and there was no retirement. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But the Government here did not re- 
tire. It continued to want the property. 

Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President; I shall ultimately make 
that clear. It has been these canal associates and the Eastern 
Steamship Lines (Inc.) who have been promoting this pro- 
posed purchase ever since they discovered their enterprise to be 
a failure, and that was 10 years ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the Senator to pardon me until 
I finish this explanation. 

This condemnation was proceeding when Congress author- 
ized the President by proclamation to take over lines of trans- 
portation, including barges designed for the Erie Canal and 
steamers on the Mississippi River; and the President issued 
a proclamation taking over, besides these railroads, the Cape 
Cod Canal. All the other canals were under Government 
control. They took over the Cape Cod Canal, just as they 
took over a railroad. and with no moral obligation to hold the 
canal, because the authorization in each case was distinct 
and separate. One was an authority to negotiate, given to the 
Secretary of War; the other was a war measure, affording 
the President authority to take over these transportation 
facilities. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; but thereafter, Mr. President, the 
Government brought this action, did it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Oh, no; the action was then proceeding. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But it brought an action to acquire 
the property, did it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; the action had already been brought. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant you that is so; but it brought 
it. What was the object of the suit? To acquire the property, 
was it not? 

Mr. HOWELL. It was to determine the price 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWELL. And submit it to Congress. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Ultimately, to be sure. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the point I am making is that there is 
no connection between the two acts. The President acted 
under authority of Congress, as a war measure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Secretary of War acted under authority 
of Congress to obtain a price. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To obtain the property. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; to obtain a price. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In one respect—pardon me; I must 
apologize—it was, in a sense, exactly like the case of North 
Island. The Government took over the property, and there- 
after the Government brought an action to acquire the property. 
The case was tried, tried properly, and the money paid, and 
the Government to-day has that property. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, for the Senator's information 
I wish to call his attention to that provision of this amend- 
ment to which I have been referring: 


In the event of the inability of the Secretary of War to make a 
satisfactory contract for the voluntary purchase of said Cape Cod 
Canal and its appurtenances, he is hereby authorized and directed, 
through the Attorney General, to institute and carry to completion 
proceedings for the condemnation of said canal and its appurtenances, 
the acceptance of the award in said proceedings to be subject to future 
ratification and appropriation by Congress, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOWELL. There was absolutely no moral obligation to 
take over the canal. The Secretary of War was proceeding 
just as a city council proceeds when it appoints appraisers 
to appraise property for a street opening. If the appraisement 
handed in is satisfactory, the council approves it. If it is 
not satisfactory, it disapproves it; and if it takes no further 
action, that is the end of it. However, it may appoint other 
appraisers and proceed again. Any suggestion that there is 
a moral obligation upon the people of the United States to 
take over this property, in my opinion, has no foundation what- 
ever. Always this question was uppermost: What is the price 
for which this canal can be acquired? Determine it, present 
it Congress, and then let Congress decide as to whether the 
price is such as will justify the purchase. 

I am insisting here that this is a commercial enterprise, as 
at 118 been regarded by the canal associates from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Just one moment. To make this clear, 
Mr. President, I want to read a statement made before the 
House committee by the president of the canal company, 
Mr. Wilson: 


I want to state just briefty for the information of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, the history of this canal. I want to make it clear 
to the committee that it was built as a commercial enterprise, as busi- 
ness men go into any other business enterprise. It had no other 
object. Our people like to talk about personal pride in these mat- 
ters, of course; but personal pride does not go far when several 
million dollars are involved in a commercial enterprise. 


They have held it to be a commercial enterprise from the 
beginning. I insist that we should accept their definition; 
and in purchasing a commercial enterprise we determine its 
price upon a commercial basis. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. This canal had an income last year of 
$419,000. If the proper amonnt had been spent upon operation, 
maintenance, and a reserve for depreciation, the net income 
would have been but $119,000; and that, Mr. President, would 
pay but six per cent on $2,000,000. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply wanted the Senator to complete 
the statement he started to make a moment ago, in response 
to the Senator from California, relative to the alleged military 
necessity of this canal. The Senator started to read from a 
report of the board, but left out the last sentence, which I 
think is very important, The board had been talking about 
the question of the military necessity of this canal; and it 
said, in House Document 1768, Sixty-fifth Congress, 3d session: 

It— 


That is. the board— 


adheres, however, to its previous expressions to the effect that military 
necessity is not sufficiently great to warrant the department in urging 
the expenditure of publie funds to that end. 


That is the attitude of the department as to the military 
necessity. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, Colonel Black, of the Corps of Engineers, as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1916, used this expression: 


The Capt Cod Canal is open to commerce and has demonstrated its 
value, although not yet improved to its full depth. Detailed studies for 
the defense of our coast have shown the very great military value of 
the canal, and I am informed reliably that studies by the Navy have 
led to the same conclusion, 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator had read a 
little farther on he would have found this language: 


Considering the various parts of the intracoastal canal project, it is 
my belief— 


That is, the belief of General Black— 


that the opening of other portions of t.e canal route would give 
greater commercial relief than that obtainable by the Cape Cod Canal, 
and therefore that if the annual investment by the United States in 
such work is to be limited, other portions of the project should be 
given priority. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly, both. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; other portions should take precedence 
over this. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I interrunt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I dislike to impose upon him and take 
any of his time. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is not imposing in the least. 

Mr. COPELAND, But when we consider the military neces- 
sity of this canal, is it not significant that from the very 
organization of our Government there has been a demand to 
construct and maintain a canal at this point? George Wash- 
ington referred to it in 1776. His Secretary of War recom- 
mended it in the first administration of President Washing- 
ton; and as far back as 1862 the Secretary of War recom- 
mended an expenditure of $10,000,000 to construct this canal. 
So there never has been any question, and I have no doubt 
myself that at the present time there is no difference of 
opinion; as to the military uses of the canal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, a great change has taken 
place so far as nayal and military equipment is concerned. 
At that time there were nothing but sailing vessels. At that 
time a sailing vessel might have saved two weeks had there 
been a canal available at this point. But to-day the sailing 
vessel is a thing of the past. Now 71 per cent of all the 
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vessels that could use this canal refuse to use it because they 
do not want to pay tolls. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. If we are considering the military ad- 
vantage of the canal—which I think we were discussing— 
the matter of an hour or two hours might mean a lot in the 
moyement of a warship, and it is just as vital, in spite of the 
change of motive power, to have facilities for speed, as it 
was at the time of George Washington. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I do not pretend to be an 
expert in respect to military or nayal matters, and therefore I 
am quite willing to accept the view of the combined Army and 
Navy board which has said that in order to make this canal 
of real military value it ought to be fortified at each end; 
and they further stated that it was their view that the expense 
that would be thus incurred would not be justified by the mili- 
tary advantages resulting. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a few more words directed 
specifically to this amendment, It merely provides that the 
Government of the United States shall not pay more for this 
canal than a sum equal to the average net earnings for the last 
three years, capitalized on a basis of 7½ per cent. That means 
this, that we would pay from $1,500,000 to two million three 
or four hundred thousand for the canal, dependent upon just 
what the Chief of Engineers of the Army determined was the 
average cost of maintenance and operation, 

This is a business proposition. It is a proposition that can 
be defended everywhere, and the proposal to pay $11,400,000 
for this canal can not, in my opinion, be defended anywhere 
as a business proposition. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President,’ will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND, I think the argument the Senator uses 
now might have been and was much more effective a month 
ago than now, in view of this latest decision of the court. Has 
not the Supreme Court just decided that in fixing the value of 
a railroad the reproduction cost must be considered? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; it has. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is a very vital thing here. The 
Senator referred to the accountants, Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
having fixed the primary cost of the canal at over $8,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Six million dollars, the direct cost. 

Mr. COPELAND. Eight million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; $6,500,100.92 was the direct cost, accord- 
ing to the audit of Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. Taking those figures, and ap- 
plying the 50 per cent increase which General Taylor said 
would be necessary to bring it up to date, we get a sum equal 
to about $10,000,000, but the figures I find here are $8,250,000, 
which would make it something over $12,000,000. l 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this is a commercial enter- 
prise, and should be considered as a commercial enterprise. 
It is on that basis that we should buy it. We have no busi- 
ness to take the people’s money and pay these canal associates 
more for this canal than its market price as a going concern. 

We have gone too far already in distributing the assets of our 
Treasury; as, for instance, our generosity to European na- 
tions in lending money and canceling debts. In my opinion, 
Mr. President, we are not just to the interests of the people of 
this country when we do so. hi 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when we complete our business to-day we take a 
recess until 11 ọ'’clock'to-morrow instead of 12, and that we 
shall vote on the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hower], and all amendments thereto, and all 
amendments to section 2, at not later than 2 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no objection to setting 
an hour for a vote on this amendment, or a vote on the bill, 
but I would object to meeting at 11 o'clock in the morning. 
The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has a very impor- 
tant measure before it, and most of the members of that com- 
mittee are interested both in this proposition and in the bill 
before that committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me say to the Senator from 
Oregon that I have made this request at the suggestion of one 
or two Senators who have expressed a desire to talk generally 
on the bill to-morrow. One of the Senators wants to talk for 
an hour, and he said that he did not expect to mention the 
Cape Cod Canal proposition; but he wanted to have some 
arrangement of this sort made. So I am satisfied that there 
would really be no interference with the Senator’s committee 
meeting. Under those circumstances, there will probably be no 
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vote until at least after 12 o'clock, and possibly not until after 
1 o'clock, 

Mr. McNARY. 
aspects of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are one or two Senators 
who want to talk generally on the bill. They requested that 
this arrangement be made, and that is the reason why I have 
suggested it. I feel that I can assure the Senator that there 
will be no vote on any amendment before 12 o'clock, anyway, 
and I think it is safe to say that there will be no yote before 
1 o'clock, 

Mr. McNARY. I think I shall have to protect the interests 
of the members of the Committee on Agriculture. Several ex- 
pressed to me a desire to be here when any discussion apper- 
taining to the bill takes place. I can not see how we will 
accomplish much by moving the hour up to 11 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was simply to meet the 
desires of several Senators who wanted a longer time to dis- 
cuss the bill, because under our unanimous consent agreement, 
at 3 o'clock the 15-minute limitation will go into effect. 

Mr. McNARY. I want the Senator to understand that I am 
not objecting to the setting of a time for a vote; I am ready 
for a vote now. I am only objecting to meeting at 11 o'clock 
in the morning. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator's posi- 
tion. Could we reach an agreement to vote on this amend- 
ment, and other amendments to section 2, at not later than 2 
o'clock? , 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
meeting at 11 o'clock, but I would not want to agree to a vote 
at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, Mr. President, we will 
let the order stand as it is; that is, to meet at 12 o'clock, 
and at 3 o’clock we start in under the 15-minute limitation. 

Mr. MOSES. And it is the intention of the Senator to 
have the Senate remain in session to-morrow until the bill is 
disposed of? : i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I desire to do. 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, T do not think we ought to 
have an executive session at this late hour. There is not a 
quorum here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has been requested by several 
Senators that we have an executive session. 

Mr, SWANSON. I object to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will not 
make a point of no quorum, It will take only three or four 
minutes to dispose of the executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Washington. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION : 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 6 o'clock p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
sem until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 21, 1926, at 12.o'clock 
meridian. 


The discussions are to go to the various 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 20 
(legislative day of December 17), 1926 
MEMBER OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Cyrus E. Woods, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, for a term of seven years 
from January 1, 1927. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFicers’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, Ordnance Department Reserve 
Brig. Gen. John Hodgen Rice, Ordnance Department Reserve, 
from February 4, 1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 20 
(legislative day of December 17), 1926 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Alf O. Meloy to be United States marshal for the district of 
Indiana. 


PROMOTIONS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Clyde Harrison Lamb to be first lieutenant, Finance De- 


partment. 
Lemuel Mathewson to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
George Arthur Lynch to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
William Ewen Shipp to be major, Cavalry. 
Rudolph Daniel Delehanty to be captain. 
William Henry Whiting Reinburg to be captain. 
Elmer Hugo Almquist to be captain, 
Charles Nicholas Senn Ballou to be first lieutenant. 
John Cyril Delaney to be first lieutenant. 
Samuel Rubin to be first lieutenant. 
Donald Wallace Norwood to be first lieutenant. 
Walden Sharp Lewis to be first lieutenant. 
Pacifico Castor Sevilla to be first lieutenant, Philippine 

Scouts. 
Ralph Henry Lewis to be captain, Veterinary Corps. 
REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
Palmer Eddy Pierce to be brigadier general, reserve. 
Henry Joseph Reilly to be brigadier general, reserve. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Frank F. Crowe, Montevallo. 
ARIZONA 


Charles J. Alden, Globe. 

Grace A. Fox, Oatman. 

Rufus M. Hoffman, Seligman, 

Burl A. Willmoth, Wickenburg. 
GEORGIA 

Mary P. Hughes, Alapaha. 

Lucius Hannon, Atco. 

Clifford J. Williams, Bainbridge. 

Elizabeth L. Ragan, Bronwood. 

Ertha Garner, Buford. 

Jesse H. Hicks, Chickamauga. 

Alexander Davidson, Cleveland. 

Herbert J. Knowles, Cuthbert. 

Mary L. Burch, Eastman. 

Horace T. George, Eatonton. 

Laurene K. Coleman, Graymont. 

Herschel I. Harris, Hamilton. 

Sara B. Fox, Harlem. 

Eli Wanghtel, Homeland. 

Bessie Waldrop, Jackson. 

Eddie L. D. Horne, Leary. 

Roger H. Clark, Louisville. 

Ralph H. Johnson, Ocilla. 

Halton L. Dayton, Thomaston. 

William H. Freeman, Toomsboro. 
KANSAS 


Joseph B. Dick, Ellinwood. 
Charles I. Zirkle, Garden City. 
Thomas G. Armour, Hutchinson. 
Roy C. Mortimer, McCracken. , 
Edmond Houdyshell, Pawnee Rock. 
Caroline Boman, Virgil. 
Henry N. Jessen, White Water. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fred H. Ackerman, Bristol. 

Amos J. Dinsmoor, Laconia. 

George L. Crockett, Whitefield. 

William E. Jones, Winchester. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Charles ©. Bohrer, Cathay, 
May K. Retzlaff, Kenmare, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Emma M. Schrock, Garrett. 

Paul Smith, Hughesville. 

Edward Bayley, Picture Rocks. 

TEN NESSEE 

Thomas E. Tipler, Grand Junction. 

Charles H. Bewley, Greenville. 

John T. E. Williams, Jonesboro, 

Alfred F. Agee, Lafollette. 

Mattie S. Luther, Madisonville. 

Joseph R. Mitchell, Mascot. 

Oscar M. Millard, Soddy. 

Kester L. Pearson, White Pine. 
TEXAS 

James S. Mewhinney, Buckholts. 

Lou Gammill, Calvert. 
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Jesse D. Starks, Floydada. 
Curtis D. Crossman, Garland, 
Charles A. Duck, Greenville. 
William F. Moore, Kemp. 
John L. Dillon, Leonard. 
Arthur A. MeNiel, Moody. 
John B. Reneau, Munday. 
William Tays, New Braunfels. 
Joseph Wren, Normangee. 
Mary J. Lovely, Weslaco. 

UTAH 
William H. Fitzwater, Duchesne. 
Frank Beesley, Eureka. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, December 20, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou art the life and the light of men. We are so 
limited and dependent that the silence of necessity is with 
us. Do Thou touch our hearts with a heavenly glow. We 
thank Thee for rich privileges. May we answer to their 
call and rise to their opportunities. Impress us that anything 
but genuine fidelity to them is failure and sullies our calling 

| with forbidding neglect. Oh, may our zeal never slacken, our 
| faith never weaken, and our love never grow cold. Broaden 
and deepen our range of understanding and our moral natures. 
Chasten our pride and continue to fit us for strong and accept- 
able service for our country which has so honored us. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 


BILL TO PROTECT PATENT RIGHTS OF EX-SERVICE MEN 
Mr. Speaker, may I propound a parlia- 


Mr. BLANTON. 
mentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. On the 13th of the month the gentleman 
| from Indiana [Mr. Vesta.] asked unanimous consent to re- 
| scind the action of the House and have the Speaker with- 
| draw his signature from Senate bill 4480, which was a Dill 

to protect the patent rights of ex-service men when they were 
| in France. That unanimous consent was refused, and under 
| the parliamentary situation automatically that bill should 
have gone back to the Senate for the Vice President's signa- 
ture. I am informed no action whatever has been taken on 
that bill. The claim is that the bill is still before the House. 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I propound this parliamentary in- 
quiry? When the House refuses unanimous consent on such 
a proposition does not that automatically send the bill back? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. It is simply a 
question of consideration, it is still on the table. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman from Texas will let 
that matter go over until the gentleman from Indiana, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Patents [Mr. VESTAL], can be present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, the floor leader of the House, that the ex-service 
men do not want this action taken. They want the bill to go 
to the Vice President and be signed. They feel their rights 
are jeopardized in having that bill held up, and automatically, 
in my judgment, with all deference to the opinion of our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, who is a splendid parliamentarian, the bill 
automatically goes back to the Vice President because the 
House had refused unanimous consent. That is all I have 
to say about it. 

THEODORE E. BURTON 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, to-day is an important day in 
the annals of Congress, because it marks the three-quarter- 
century birthday of one of our ablest, most respected, and 
most beloved colleagues, the Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON, of 
Ohio. [Applause.] 

For more than a third of a century he has been a con- 
spicuous figure in the life of this Republic. He first served 
in the House of Representatives in the Fifty-first Congress, 
and, with an intermission of only four years, continued to 
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serve here with notable distinction until the end of the Six- 
tieth Congress. In 1909 he went to the United States Senate, 
where for six years he served with equal distinetion. He then 
voluntarily retired from the Senate and for a number of years 
was an outstanding figure in the business life of the great 
metropolis of this country. 

When he reached the age at which most men who have been 
preeminently successful think of retiring from active business, 
Senator Burton retired, but not to lapse into ease and idle- 
ness. Not THEODORE E. Burton. It was then that he reached 
the decision to come back to the House of Representatives, 
where he had previously spent 16 delightful years in congenial 
public service, in order that he might devote the ripest and 
best years of his life to the service of his country here in 
this body. So he sits among us now, honored, admired, be- 
loved by us all, a veritable tower of strength in our midst. 
Applause. ] 

As he to-day passes the seventy-fifth milestone along the 
high road of a life crowded with notable deeds of usefulness 
and crowned with the friendship and love of his fellows, we 
honor ourselves by pausing in our work to honor him. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I join the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] in extending to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] con- 
gratulations upon his attaining his seventy-fifth birthday. 
For a long period of time the gentleman from Ohio has been 
recognized nationally and internationally as one of the emi- 
nent, outstanding figures of America. His character has 
always been such as to command the greatest respect, and his 
intellectuality has been of that quality which commanded 
admiration. It is with pleasure that I join in the words 
of congratulation extended to him. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON rose, and was greeted with applause. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members of the 
House, I do not know what I ean say to adequately express 
my thanks to Messrs. Titson and Garrett for their kind 
words, and to you for this friendly demonstration. I am sure 
that I shall remember this occasion with the deepest gratitude 
until my latest hour. It is the heart and not the head that is 
speaking now, 

You have surely disproved a prevalent impression that in 
the hurly-burly of public life appreciation is limited to a poli- 
ticlan who is dead. I have lived a long while, and yet I can 
not say that I have lived long enough. It is my earnest 
desire to tarry yet a while to see what shall happen in this 
wonderful age. The 75 years which I have witnessed are 
contemporaneous—we hardly realize it—with the political and 
material developments almost equaling all the years that pre- 
ceded them; and what shall happen in the future? I should 
give thanks to Heaven every day that I have been preserved 
to this year in health and strength. Indeed, it seems to me 
that the qualities which we prize in health have been im- 
proved with the passing years. And I may say, in a lighter 
vein, What shall I be at 80, should nature keep me alive, 
if life is so full and joyous at only 75? If defeat or sickness 
or infirmity should detach me from this body and the public 
service, I know not where I should go, for my ambition is to 
serve the country which we all love so well. 

Let me express the wish, in closing, that irrespective of 
party affiliations we may engage in the work of this House 
now and at the beginning of the new year with a comradeship, 
with a friendship, with a cooperation which shall be worthy 
of the great task which we have to perform. [Applause.] 

Again I thank you. [Applause, the Members rising.]} 


JOHN B. WEBER 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Col. John B. Weber died at 
his home at Lackawanna, N. Y., a surburb of Buffalo, on Sat- 
urday last at the age of 84. He was a Representative in Con- 
gress in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses from 1885 to 
1889 from the thirty-fifth congressional district of New York. 
The then thirty-fifth district is now largely in the present 
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forty-second congressional district, from which comes our 
good friend and colleague James M. MEAD. 

Colonel Weber's public service was as sheriff of Erie County, 
N. X., Representative in Congress for the Forty-ninth and 
Fiftieth Congresses, and as Commissioner of Immigration at 
the port of New York from 1890 to 1893. He enlisted as a 
private in the Forty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteers, in 
the Civil War and attained the rank of colonel of the Eighty- 
ninth United States Colored Infantry. 

His first entry into politics, aside from minor offices, was as 
the opponent of Grover Cleveland for the office of sheriff of 
Erie County, N. Y., in which contest Grover Cleveland was 
elected. At the same time that Colonel Weber took his seat 
as Representative in Congress Grover Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated as President of the United States. In the meantime 
Mr. Cleveland had been mayor of the city of Buffalo and 
governor of the State of New York. 

It is interesting to note who were the associates of Colonel 
Weber in the House of Representatives during his term of 
service, 

From Alabama came Gen. Joseph Wheeler, of Civil and 
Spanish War fame, and also John H. Bankhead, who after- 
wards became United States Senator, the father of our friend 
and colleague, the Representative from Alabama, WILLIAM B. 
BANKHEAD; from Georgia came Charles F. Crisp, Speaker of 
the House in the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses and 
father of our esteemed colleague Cuartes R. Crisp: from 
California, the late lamented Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Joseph McKenna; from Illinois, the beloved 
Uncle Joe Cannon, who was the idol and respected friend of 
most of ys here, and also our lately departed friend, William 
Mason, familiarly known as Billy Mason, who went to the Sen- 
ate and then came back to us; from Iowa, David B. Henderson, 
Speaker of the House in the Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Con- 
gresses; from Indiana, William S. Holman, whose name is so 
familiar to all of us as the author of the Holman rule; from 
Kentucky, John G. Carlisle, Speaker of the House in the Forty- 
eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses and later a United 
States Senator, and later Secretary of the Treasury; from 
Maine, the famous Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House in 
the Fifty-first, Fifty-fourth, and Fifty-fifth Congresses, and also 
from Maine, Nelson Dingley, jr., of Dingley bill fame; from 
Massachusetts, the scholarly and learned Henry Cabot Lodge, 
who as United States Senator looms large in the history of our 
country; from New York, Joseph Pulitzer, the remarkable 
character of newspaper fame, the editor and publisher of the 
New York World; Samuel S. Cox, familiarly known as Sunset 
Cox, who served four terms in the House from Ohio and was 
elected eleven times from New York; Abram S. Hewitt, who 
afterwards became the mayor of New York City; Sereno E. 
Payne, of tariff fame; James S. Sherman, familiarly known as 
Sunny Jim, who afterwards became Vice President of the 
United States; from Pennsylvania, Samuel J. Randall, Speaker 
of the House for the last session of the Forty-fourth and during 
the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, and also Andrew 
J. Curtin, Civil War Governor of the State of Pennsylvania 
and later minister to Russia; from Texas, Roger Q. Mills, of 
Mills bill fame and afterwards United States Senator from 
Texas; from Virginia, John Randolph Tucker, the father of our 
esteemed colleague Henry Sr. GEORGE Tucker; from Wisconsin, 
the stormy petrel Robert M. La Follette, 

All of these distinguished men have been ferried across the 
river that marks the unknown shore, and now Colonel Weber, 
the survivor of them all, has joined his colleagues leaving be- 
hind him a record of a life of devotion to the publie good and 
a memory that will be cherished by all who had the good 
fortune to know him. [Applause.] 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Consent Calendar. 
ROAD ON THE LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construction 
of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, by agreement with the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Haprey] I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may go over without prejudice and retain its 
place on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill may go over without prejudice 
and retain its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, that same request may be 
made 15 times to-day. The bill should go to the foot of the 
calendar and then we may be able to catch up—some of us 
who have work on this calendar. Those bills come before us 
repeatedly, 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not my desire to occupy time, and 
the request would not have occupied time without discussion. 
It is necessary. It is a matter that is being investigated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall object to the gentleman’s request 
unless the bill goes to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will make the request, under the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from New York, that without prejudice 
it may be passed over and go to the foot of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, may I make a suggestion that 
will expedite business? Some Members will Insist on the same 
point, Let the request be made that the bills be passed over 
without prejudice, and let it be understood that they go to the 
foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks that 
it be understood that bills that are passed over shall go to the 
foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, that is 
only for to-day? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; only for to-day. I know there will be 
this colloguy on several bills, and in order to save time that 
should be the practice to-day. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
DELIVERY OF A BELL TO THE ROTARY CLUB OF CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10130) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club, of 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battle- 
ship that is now or may be in his custody, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the author of the bill if taig bell was donated 
to the Rotáry Club? 

Mr. UPDIKE. It was not. 

Mr. BEGG. Then for what reason do they expect it? It 
has been suggested that we pass over this bill for a while 
until the author comes in. I will make that request unless 
there is some objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be temporarily passed over. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time, I will ask 
if it is intended that all other similar bills in the interest 
of rotary are to be treated in the same way? 

Mr. UPDIKE. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I have bills for several of them. It is obvious 
that it will simply delay matters and clutter up the calendar. 
I do not think the House should agree to grant this bill to 
a rotary club unless we agree to all of them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill take the course suggested a moment ago by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIIScol, since the author of the 
bill is not here. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Speaker, as the author of the bill is not 
present, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
without prejudice and take its place at the foot of the 
calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice and 
take its place at the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JURISDICTION OVER THE TAKING OF FISH AND GAME WITHIN THE 
ALLEGANY, CATTARAUGUS, AND OIL SPRING INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10731) to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have a little infor- 
mation. Why is this necessary on Indian lands, and why 
Should it not apply to State lands as well as Indian lands? 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, the situation is this: 
The Indians have absolutely no chance to protect their own 
game. The Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Res- 
ervations are contiguous to my district and the Indians on 
those reservations are very anxious to practice conservation. 
As it stands to-day they have no control over the shooting of 
game on these reservations. They can not control it at all. 
Their own people go out and shoot the year around. There are 
State game preserves right alongside of these reservations, and 
if a deer wanders over there in the closed season, of course 
any Indian can go out and kill it. The Indians there do not 
want that done, and they have asked for this measure. They 
want the conservation laws of the State of New York to apply 
to these reservations. Under this bill they are protected in the 
issuance of licenses. They will get the fees and they will use 
the money for reforestation and game propagation on the In- 
dian reservations. They are asking for this legislation because 
it is in their interest. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman has satisfied me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
85 80 bill 3728, an identical bill, be substituted for the House 
III. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 3728 be considered in lien of 
House bill 10731. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are they identical bills? 

Mr. REED of New York. They are not entirely identical, 
but they are identical with the exception that there is an 
amendment in the Senate bill that excepts certain property 
which was condemned by the State of New York. That is all. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman means there 
is an amendment in the Senate bill to do that? 

Mr. REED of New York. The Senate bill is identical with 
the exception that there is an amendment in the Senate bill. 
The same provisions remain in the bill that I have just dis- 
cussed, and the only difference is that some years ago the State 
of New York condemned certain lands for canal purposes, and 
the amendment in the Senate bill is simply to except those 
lands from this measure. That is all. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And that amendment is in the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That on and after the effective date of this act, 
the laws of the State of New York (including laws hereinafter enacted) 
relating to the taking of game and fish shall be applicable to the taking 
of game and fish within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations in the State of New York; except that— 

(1) Any such law which discriminates against the Indians and in 
favor of any other person shall not be applicable; and 

(2) The Seneca Nation of Indians shall have the exclusive right to 
authorize, and to issue permits and licenses for, the taking of game 
and fish within such reservations. 

(3) Provided, That this act shall be inapplicable to lands formerly 
in the Oil Spring Reservation and heretofore acquired by the State 
of New York by condemnation proceedings. 


With the following amendment: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “effective date“ 
“ passage.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from New York to a word that is apparently a mis- 
print. In line 4 of the bill the word “hereinafter” should be 
* hereafter.” 

Mr. REED of New York. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

MILITARY PARK AT THE BATTLE FIELD OF STONES RIVER, TENN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6246) to establish a national military park at the battle 
field of Stones River, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


and insert 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the policy with regard to all of these park bills has been to 
haye a survey made by the department. There are several 
surveys being made at this time, and as the author of the bill is 
not present I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
without prejudice and take its place at the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without prejudice and 
take its place at the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MILITARY PARK AT AND NEAR FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9045) to establish a national military park at and 
near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve historical 
points connected with the battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsyl- 
yania Courthouse, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, including 
Salem Church, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this is the same kind of 
bill and I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
oyer without prejudice, taking its place at the foot of the 
calendar. 

There was no objection. 


FORT DONELSON NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 11324) to establish a national military park at the 
battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
over without prejudice and take its place at the foot of the 
calendar. 

There was no objection. 


Fonr HUNT, VA, AND FORT WASHINGTON, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12391) authorizing the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission to purchase Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort 
Washington, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it is my painful duty to 
make the same request. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman 
from New York will reserve his objection, because this bill is 
different from the other bills. 

This bill, which was introduced by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN], chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, provides for the transfer from the War 
Department to the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission of Washington of these two historic forts at the 
yaluation placed on them by the War Department. This can 
not be done until the President himself feels that the time for 
the transfer has arrived and approves it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Why appropriate money if it is a mere transfer? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Because there is a separate ac- 
counting of the funds that are received from these properties, 
and they go into the permanent military post construction fund. 

Mr. BEGG. Could not the gentleman just introduce a bill 
authorizing the transfer of this property? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; because this property is now 
occupied by troops, and the troops can not be taken away until 
there are less expensive barracks provided for them. The 
housing is very bad there. Last summer I inspected both Fort 
Hunt and Fort Washington. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is another interesting feature about 
this. The National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
now have authority to buy this property or any other property 
in the District or in Maryland or in Virginia and then pay for 
it out of its appropriations; but this bill intends to get away 
from that and haye the expense chargeable to the Federal 
Treasury instead of taking it out of the ordinary appropriation 
which they already have authority to use. In other words, 
with present existing law the commission have authority, if 
they have sufficient money, to do this very thing now. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman does not contend that the 
District funds should be used to buy forts in Maryland and 
in Virginia? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission are to acquire this as a part of their planning 
and park program, then the expenditure should be taken care 
of as the law provides for all of the work of that commission. 
Personally, I may say here that I feel the appropriation which 
has been made has not been as much as it should be. I think 
at this time, when construction is so active and all these points 
are being encroached upon, the commission should haye the 
full $1,000,000 a year that the law authorizes, but I do not 
believe we should start a practice here of having this tract or 
that tract which the commission feel is essential to their pro- 
gram appropriated for out of the Federal Treasury instead of 
the way that was provided when the law was passed. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, It certainly was not contemplated that 
forts would be purchased in neighboring States out of the 
District funds. That is a problem we have got to meet by 
adopting a fixed policy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That law expressly provides that the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission may acquire 
property in the District or in Maryland or in Virginia and 
provides how those purchases shall be paid for. If this is a 
part of their program, as the bill states, it should be paid for 
as their program is to be paid for under the law. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, just a moment and 
then I will yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGvuarpra}]. This is not an appropriation, but an authoriza- 
tion. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is all under a reservation of objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many troops are barracked there 
now? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. One battalion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where are you going to put them? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. They are to go eventually to Camp 
Meade. The barracks are now being built at Camp Meade, and 
they will not be transferred until the barracks are completed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will recall that when we 
had before us the sale of surplus property of the War Depart- 
ment, in order to obtain funds to rebuild quarters, the gentle- 
man stressed the necessity of rebuilding these very barracks. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, no; not as to Fort Washington, 
The gentleman is wrong about that, because it has always been 
contemplated that Fort Washington and Fort Hunt would ulti- 
mately be abandoned as military posts. The House will be 
interested in the facts as set forth in the report on this Dill, 
which is as follows: 


Mr. Hitt of Maryland, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 12391) : 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12391) authorizing the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission to purchase Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort Washington, Md., 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

It seems of great importance to acquire the properties known as 
Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort Washington, Md., no longer needed for mili- 
tary purposes, for proper extension of the park system of the National 
Capital. 

Fort Hunt is located in Fairfax County, Va., 16 miles below Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is located on the Potomac River just across Little’ 
Hunting Creek from Mount Vernon. It was acquired by purchase from 
1893 to 1896 at a cost of $45,526.87 and includes 197.413 acres. In 
House Report No. 375, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, dated Febru- 
ary 24, 1926, its estimated sales value is $178,281. The entire frontage 
on the Potomac River and Little Hunting Creek is forested, and a 
wharf located thereon presents a view up the river to Washington City 
and down the river to Mount Vernon. 

Fort Washington is located in Prince Georges County, Md., 14 miles 
south of Washington City. It consists of 354.30 acres. It was acquired 
by purchase and condemnation at various times between 1808 and 1914 
at a cost of $38,117.60. The frontage on the Potomac River and 
Piscataway Creek is covered with fine forest, and an elevated plateau 
presents splendid views of the Potomac River and the Maryland em- 
bankment to Mount Vernon. Including a substantial wharf, the im- 
provements at this station amount to $734,386, The present sales value 
is estimated in House Report No. 374, Sixty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion, page 41, as $175,650. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries formerly occupied a limited 
portion of the land near the river front but was removed to rented 
quarters farther down the river when this tract was entirely needed for 
military purposes. This bureau is anxious to return to this point, and 
if this were done its hatchery and fish ponds would add great interest 
in connection with its use ag a park. 
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The reports of both the Senate and House committees on the bill 
establishing the National Capitel Park Commission provide as follows 
(H. Rept. No. 971, 68th Cong., ist sess.; S. Rept. No. 245, 68th Cong., 
Ist sess.) : 

“e + © For proper extension of the National Capital park system 
the following lands should be acquired * * * 3. Development of 
park boulevards down the Potomac, on the Virginia side to Mount 
Vernon, on the Maryland side to Fort Washington, along the bluffs 
overlooking the river. * * *” 

To carry out this provision it is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant features of the proposed park extension to acquire the tracts 
ineluded in both these military reservations. This point constitutes the 
natural southern terminus of the Potomac boulevard in Maryland. 
From every standpoint it would seem extremely unfortunate to lose the 
opportunity of the preservation of such tracts for park and parkway 
purposes, and there is no question that if now sold the cost of acquir- 
ing them at a later period will be greatly in excess of the amount that 
can now be realized by their sale, 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. So the gentleman now requests first an 
appropriation out of the Federal Treasury to acquire this prop- 
erty, and then the building of new barracks to house the troops 
that are now at this very post. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; that is not quite the situation. 
The situation is that as soon as the new barracks, which Con- 
gress has already authorized, are constructed at Camp Meade, 
the troops in Fort Hunt and Fort Washington will be at once 
transferred to Camp Meade, These posts will ultimately be 
sold either to a branch of the Government or to the public. 
Under the law as it now exists the War Department is directed 
to sell them, and it would be a most unfortunate thing if these 
two very historic posts, especially Fort Washington, which has 
some of the most interesting fortifications in the country in it, 
should be sold to some private individual. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who owns them now? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The Government owns them now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They will not run away, will they? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, what are you worrying about? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Under the act of Congress pre- 
viously passed they are directed to be sold. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; that is entirely under the control of 
the War Department. That is my objection to the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But Congress has given the War 
Department the power to sell them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman urged that bill. I 
object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in order to end this 
discussion, I object to the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, what is the effect of the 
unanimous consent granted to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Wrxco]? 

The SPEAKER. Where a request is granted that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice the bill goes to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. A bill passed over without prejudice goes 
to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 


HUMAN BLOOD FOR TRANSFUSION 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12468) to pay for human blood for transfusion purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. It is liable to be abused. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it if the gentleman wants to 
speak about it. I shall object finally. 

Mr. JAMES. I want to say that the War Department has 
been paying $25 to a soldier who was willing to give his blood 
to save another soldier’s life. The Comptroller General has 
ruled that that can not be done. It is not an easy thing to 
get somebody to give his blood. It is not an easy thing in case 
somebody is willing to give his blood to get blood of the right 
type. I know, because I have had three transfusions. It is 
not simply the case of a friend coming in and being willing 
to give his blood. There are four types; type 1, type 2, type 3, 
type 4. When I had the three transfusions I had many friends 
who wanted to give me their blood, but they were of a different 
type, and I had to pay somebody to give me his blood. If this 
bill passes, they would find soldiers who were willing to give 
their blood, and they would find out what type they were 
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and then when it was necessary for a transfusion they would 
look up the record and find the right type and use that man’s 
blood. I do not think this will be abused. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman had no trouble in getting 
blood, did he? 

Mr. JAMES. I could not use many who wanted to give me 
their blood because their blood was not the same type as mine, 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman did get blood three 
times. 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman knew the hospitals as I 
do, he would understand that under such a law it would be 
abused every day, and I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, and the 
bill is stricken from the calendar. 


CORRECTING THE ACCOUNT BETWEEN THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was House joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 207) directing the Comptroller General of the 
United States to correct an error made in the adjustment of the 
account between the State of New York and the United States, 
adjusted under the authority contained in the act of February 
24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated for in the defi- 
ciency act of February 27, 1906. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, what 
authority does this bill carry? Is it a bookkeeping transaction 
or is the money to be paid? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is a bill to correct an error in the adjust- 
ment of the claim reported by the comptroller, and is asked for 
in order to correct an inadvertence in that settlement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a bookkeeping proposition? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I understand it so. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over until the gentleman from New York who intro- 
duced it is present. 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, may I call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that in these resolutions 
it is usual to drop the whereases when the resolution is adopted. 
If that should be followed in this case the joint resolution would 
be meaningless with the whereases dropped out. The resolution 
does not carry sufficient language to explain the matter at all. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. It would open up all sorts of accounts 
with the State of New York. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. TILSON. If the whereases are eliminated, as they 
usually are, the resolution is meaningless. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Every good rule admits of an exception, and 
in this case the whereases would be retained with the resolu- 
tion. It was presented to the House in the form that it now is, 
referred to our committee, and the committee did not see fit to 
strike out the whereases for the reason suggested by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut that without the introductory language 
the resolution would not be clear. But I have asked that it be 
passed over until the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sweet] 
comes in. 

Mr. BEGG, I think that would be a waste of time. If it is 
called up again to-day, I shall object to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the bill go over 
without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REFUNDING OF CERTAIN LEGACY TAXES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7588) to extend the time for the refunding of certain legacy 
taxes erroneously collected. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object, and I want my 
objection registered so that this will go off the calendar per- 
manently. ii 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I join in the objection. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I join in the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are noted, and the bill is 
permanently stricken from the calendar. “ 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] may make an 
explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I want to know the basis for 
the objections? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill extending the 
time of limitations within which to make claims for refunds of 
taxes, and the bill should not have gone to the Committee on 
‘the Judiciary, We have had that same question before the 
‘Committee on Ways and Means with reference to every revenue 
bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but it is prop- 
erly in this connection referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in view of prior legislation upon this very subject; but 
aside from that I want to know whether the objection was 
based upon a mere form of procedure or to the merits of the 
bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is based upon the merits of the bill 
to this extent. We have the same kind of questions in dozens 
of different forms before the Committee on Ways and Means 
and we have uniformly refused to open up the period of lim- 
itation for the refunding of taxes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And will the gentleman add that this 
same bill has been reported unfavorably three times. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thought unanimous consent 
had been given to me to make an explanation. An act was 
passed in 1902 which provided that all taxes should be sus- 
pended on contingent distribution claims, either under a will 
or under an intestacy. The Treasury by its ruli decided 
that the act did not apply to anything but wills, and it required 
litigation up to 1915 to have it established by the Supreme Court 
that it did apply to intestacies and that no legacy or distribu- 
tive share should be taxed unless it were reduced to possession 
and enjoyment prior to July 1, 1914. There was no statute 
of limitations in the act of 1902—none whatever. An act was 
passed in 1912 which declared that all claims not presented to 
July 1, 1914, should be barred. Meantime these two estates or 
three were appealing their cases to the Supreme Court under 
the prior rulings, and the Supreme Court decided not only that 
this act of 1902 referred both to intestacies and testacies but 
also provided that these claims, unless the distributive share 
had not been reduced to possession or enjoyment prior to that 
time, could not be taxed. The Attorney General in 1907 ren- 
dered an opinion in which he said that this money which had 
been collected improperly by the Government is nothing but 
a fund held in trust, to be turned back to these people who are 
entitled to it, and he went further and said that the claims 
ought to be allowed at once. However, this question of the 
statute arose, and it was held open. There are three or four 
claimants, with an aggregate of less than $100,000, whose 
money had been collected and held by the Government, as the 
Attorney General declared, as a trust fund, and you refuse to 
return it to them. The Committee on Claims passed on this, 
and the Committee on the Judiciary has passed upon it, and 
it is properly and regularly before the House under this 
reference. f j 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will tbe gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. \ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. After all, it is money paid under a mis- 
take of law. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not at all. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is taxes paid under a mistake of law. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; it is money paid under an erroneous 
ruling of the Treasury. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We have had the same thing numberless 
times in the consideration of the two revenue bills since I 
have become a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the revenue act of 1924 and the revenue act of 1926. Some 
people pursue their remedies and go into the courts and get 
the rulings of the courts, Others pay the taxes without ques- 
tion, and then the plea is made that because the Supreme 
Court has passed upon one case all who are similarly situated 
should have the same treatment. It is exactly that question. 

Mr. GRAHAM. My friend will pardon me for suggesting 
that that is in error in this case. The gentleman is saying 
that a class is rushing in here to get paid. That is not true. 
Nearly everybody who had these claims came in before July 
1, 1914, and they have been paid. Ninety-five per cent of all 
of the claims have been paid, but 5 per cent, because of their 
litigation, have been suspended. They now ask for six months 
in which to present those claims. It is a matter of justice. 
The great Government of the United States can afford to be 
honest with its taxpayers and not stand upon any techni- 
cality. Remember, that in 1902 Congress said that this should 


not be taxed. Will Congress stultify itself now because the 
money has passed into the Treasury by holding on to it and 
refusing to give it back? It is monstrous injustice. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is making the same argu- 
ment we have had before the Ways and Means Committee on 
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other similar cases. I do not think we should make flesh of 
some cases and fowl of others. 

Mr, BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER BETWEEN LONGVIEW, WASH., AND 
RAINIER, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 11608) granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are heard, and the bill is 
stricken from the calendar. 


STEAMSHIP “ MADELEINE” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11516) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of France on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the French steamship Madeleine as a result of a 
collision between it and the United States steamship Kerwood. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair only notes two objections. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, of course, the bill comes up. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Government of France, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum 
equivalent to £3,550 28. 5d. in settlement of a claim presented by the 
Government of France on account of damages sustained by the French 
steamship Madeleine in a collision with the United States steamship 
Kerwood, in the harbor of Brest, France, on May 11, 1918. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition. At least 
if we pass this bill we ought to amend it and provide that this 
money ought to be credited to the obligations which the 
French Government owes the United States. We have paid 
France in cash for everything, notwithstanding the billions she 
owes us. I have been wondering whether if we go, out in the 
Speaker's lobby and look in those two vases we will find in them 
the $4,000,000,000 the French Government owes the United 
States. They must have sent it over here and it must be in 
those vases; none of it reached the Treasury of the United 
States. I am one of those who want the French Government 
to do something. My constituents and your constituents are 
still borrowing money to pay for Liberty bonds that they sub- 
seribed to during the stress of war to furnish these $4,000,000,- 
000 to the French Government, and yet we keep on passing 
these bills and keep on paying the cash to the French Goy- 
ernment, and we are getting nothing but criticism and con- 
demnation from the French nationals. Now, if the Congress 
wants to do that, why it has that right. We all have differ- 
ent minds; there is a divergence as to our judgment. You 
may do it, but I do not want to do it. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


REFUND OF $25,000 TO THE COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND 
LYING-IN ASYLUM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2729) to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Columbia 
Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
ee CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold the objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a private institution 
which performs absolutely a District function. The District 
has a contract with them by which they care for District 
patients and they are paid for on a per capita basis for such 
care, From time to time gifts are made from the Treasury to 
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the institution. Before 1917 several hundred thousand dollars 
of such gifts. From 1917 down to date the gifts run about 
$200,000, and the very year this alleged refund occurred 

Mr. BEGG. Did I understand the gentleman to say from 
1917 down to date it was $200,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and the very year this alleged refund 
took place the gift was about $20,000, so that when these accu- 
mulated moneys in the Treasury were turned over to the District 
and the Federal Treasuries, there had been gifts at least ten 
times over what that amounted to. Now, this bill is in the 
nature of a further gift. Whenever we desire to make further 
gifts it should be a District proposition and not charged against 
the Federal Treasury. There is a bill to follow providing a 
$300,000 gift in the way of a new building. That I have no 
objection to and shall not object to it, but I object to this for 
two reasons. First, because it comes in under a claim of 
being a refund as if we had taken something away from them. 
That is not true or fair. The second reason is the bill before 
; x involves a charge on the Federal Treasury that should not 

made. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, If the gentleman will withhold his objection 
in order that I may make a very brief statement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will withhold my objection, but I intend 
to make it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say the gentleman is in error; this 
is not a private institution. This hospital is erected on land 
owned by the Federal Government. The buildings were paid 
for one-half by the Federal Government and one-half by the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Several hundred thousand dollars? 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Possibly. Now, I will say to the gentle- 
man—— 
Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman claim the hospital is 


managed by officials of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, It is managed by officials appointed by the 
District Commissioners. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a public institution and not a private 
corporation? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is a private corporation conducting a 
hospital erected by the Federal Government. The land is 
owned by the Federal Government and the institution is 
directed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That does not change the fact that the 
institution has received from the District and the Federal 
Treasury gifts twenty times greater than this alleged refund. 
The balance is in favor of the Federal and District Treasury, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Conceding that, the situation is this: This 
hospital, which is a Government institution, is three years back 
in its current bills. It is badly in need of repair. It has no 
home for nurses. It is obliged to go out and get nurses out- 
side the hospital, imposing an additional cost running into a 
deficit every year. They have already received more than 
generous treatment from those who make up the budget of 
charitable institutions in this District. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I repeat that any estimate that comes up 
in a regular way for an appropriation for this institution will 
have no opposition from me. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman says this is a Government 
institution erected on Government land. Is it not a fact that 
it is really a District of Columbia institution, so far as its 
service is concerned? ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Srrone] is one Member who is in great sympathy with any 
effort made to put this hospital on a self-sustaining basis, and 
there are other Members who are equally interested in placing 
the hospital on a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If this hospital has to be operated by the Gov- 
ernment on Government land, why is it not operated by the 
Government? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The District has not taken it over as a 
public institution, and just why that is so I am unable to say, 
but it is certainly a semipublic institution in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Maryland would go 
there to-day, he would have to pay from $8 to $10 a day for his 
room and $50 a week for his nurse. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it is a lying-in hospital. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is not the real purpose to get the money 


out of the Federal Treasury to maintain this institution? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, No; as a means of paying some pressing bills 
of the institution. They felt that as to the $25,000, which was 
a surplus during the crowded period of the war, it was wrong 
to cover it into the Treasury. But whether they receive it in 
this way or in the District of Columbia appropriation bill is 
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immaterial. 


This hospital is really in need of financial aid at 
this time. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. VINCENT of Mich- 
igan objected. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections haye been made. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


NURSES’ HOME FOR THE COLUMBIA HOSPITAL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10355) to authorize the construction of a nurses’ home 
for the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. This bill ought not to come up 
in this way. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The bill is stricken 
from the calendar. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


AMENDING THE CODE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RELATING TO 
CORPORATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12661) to amend the Code of Law of the District of 
Columbia relating to corporations by inserting a new section 
to be known as section 645. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 7 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is designed to permit the American Bar Association to 
incorporate. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, That is another bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I see. I shall not object. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to point out to the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr, Zratman] that we have a law in our State and it is quite 
a hardship on owners of small homes to secure second mort- 
gages. They can not go to the loan shark and get a second 
mortgage unless they incorporate in order to get away 
from the usury law. I do not think we should extend that 
5 practice to the District of Columbia. Therefore I 

ect. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The bill is stricken 
from the calendar. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


AMENDING SECTION 6 OF THE ACT OF AUGUST 30, 1890 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12775) amending section 6 of the act of August 30, 1890. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
get some information on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a bill introduced by my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Hupsrern], and it is a very important meas- 
ure. Mr. Hupspern is now absent both on account of sickness 
in his family and pressing business. Otherwise he would be 
here at this time. This bill is highly important to the cattle- 
men of the Southwest who have cattle in Mexico. 

Mr. BEGG. I was given to understand by the author of the 
bill about a year ago, when the bill was introduced, that it 
was just a sort of emergency proposition. The cattle were 
taken to Mexico during a period of shortage of pasture on the 
American side. What are you trying to do? 

Mr. BLANTON. The range in some places becomes short 
of water and grass, and the cattle will die unless they are 
moved. The cattleman takes his cattle to Mexico in such an 
emergency, expecting to bring them back. 

He tides over his emergency; it rains, he gets grass back on 
his ranch, and he wants to bring his cattle back. This is to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to provide safeguards and 
allow him to bring them back. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman had better ask to have 
the bill passed over. 

Mr, BLANTON. I am sure the gentleman from Ohio knows 
the conditions that now exist in Mexico. 

Mr. BEGG. When did those conditions come about and 
when was this drought? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows. In certain parts of 
the Southwest we have droughts regularly, though not in the 
same sections. 

Mr. BEGG. And that is where you grow the cattle, is it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Sometimes cattlemen in one part of the 
State have magnificent grass and water, while cattlemen in 
another part of the State have none, and their respective situa- 
tions are then reversed the next year. The gentleman knows 
the conditions in Mexico now, and he knows the great emer- 
gency for getting property out of certain parts of Mexico. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Well, it has been in existence for months, 
tut Congress has not been in session. 

Mr. BEGG. But this bill was introduced about a year ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it has been emphasized by the recent 
growing unrest in Mexico. I hope the gentleman will let this 
bill pass. 

Mr. BEGG. No; I think I will have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG, I object. 


LOAN OF CERTAIN FRENCH GUNS TO THE CITY OF WALLA WALLA, 
WASH. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 233) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to loan certain French guns which belong to the United States 
and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to the 
city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? ; 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the whereases will not 
be reported. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows : 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to loan the fonr French 155-millimeter guns 
with their carriages and all appurtenances thereto which are now in 
the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to the city of Walla Walla 
without bond until such time as said guns may be needed for national 
defense. 


With the committee amendment striking out all the pre- 
ambles. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. : 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 6 OF THE ACT OF AUGUST 30, 1890 


Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my objection to the bill just ahead of the last one and 
have it passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his objection to House bill 12775 and asks 
unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over without 


objection. 
Mr. BLANTON. And retain its place on the calendar. 
Mr. BEGG. I did not make that request. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will not submit that request, in 
view of the unanimous-consent agreement that bills passed over 
without objection should go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that my 
colleague [Mr. Hupsperu] is detained on account of sickness 
and very pressing business, I ask in this one instance that this 
particular bill retain its place on the calendar, 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DREDGING AND FILLING IN THE VICINITY OF THE ABERDEEN PROVING 
GROUNDS, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11087) authorizing certain dredging and filling in the vicinity 
of the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, at first blush this bill ap- 
pears to be a humanitarian bill to protect poor ducks from being 
poisoned, but as you read it it seems to be a bill to prevent the 
poisoning of ducks so that men may shoot them. Perhaps the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HI] can explain to the House 
why $90,000 should be appropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, in the testing of in- 
flammatory shells the Aberdeen Proving Grounds have covered 
large areas in the upper waters of the bay and the lower waters 
of the Susquehanna with phosphorous pellets which will exist 
indefinitely under water. All sorts of remedies have been tried 
to prevent the death of ducks in huge quantities all over that 
section of the State from eating these pellets. It is not only bad 
for the ducks but deleterious for the people who pick them up 
and eat them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Ducks? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. The War Department has 
made every attempt to remedy this condition, and the only way 
it can be done is by proper dredging. We have spent a great 
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deal of money on the protection of ducks and other wild fowl, 
and it is absolutely necessary that this be done. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This certainly represents a most novel 
feature of our rivers and harbors, that of dredging to help 
ducks, If the gentleman and his friends around there want to 
remedy that condition, they can easily chip in and pay the 
$90,000 and purify the water so that those who kill ducks and 
eat them afterwards will not be poisoned, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is it to help lame ducks? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that nice? I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to my 

friend that I am not a lame duck. , I did not run for the 
House and get defeated. I tried to get in the Senate, and, 
therefore, I am a static statesman and not a lame duck. 
{Laughter.] 
. I carried my congressional district by a large majority in 
the senatorial primary and Baltimore City by 3,816. In the. 
state-wide senatorial primary a change of 182 votes in three 
counties and districts would have nominated me as candidate 
for the Senate from Maryland. 

The House should give careful consideration to the facts 
relating to the Aberdeen Proving Grounds as set forth in 
the report, which is as follows: 


Mr. HL of Maryland, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted the following report to accompany H. R. 11087: j 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 11087) authorizing certain dredging and filling in the vicinity 
of the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md., haying considered the same, 
report thereon with the recommendation that it do pass. 

This is a bill to bring about an abatement of a condition existing 
in a certain area of the upper reaches of the Chesapeake Bay that is 
causing the death of thousands of wild ducks and other fowl every 
year during their spring and fall migrations, These ducks and geese 
are found poisoned and dead in thousands all along the shores of 
Kent, Harford, Cecil, and the adjoining counties. 

During the year 1923 the War Department, in a series of experi- 
ments at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, dropped bombs containing phos- 
phorus in this area of the bay. This chemical, poisonous to the 
fowl, is preserved in water, consequently it is just as potent in its 
effect to-day as it was when first dropped, and the War Department 
experts state it will so continue unless remedied. 

Of course, as soon as the department knew of its effect the experi- 
ments were stopped and have not been resumed where such damage 
would be inflicted, but until some method similar to that proposed 
in this measure is carried out the disastrous losses of this wild fowl will 
continue in this area. 

During the hearings on the bill it was developed that this area 
forms the first stopping place of the wild ducks in their migration 
south in the fall and north in the spring. Consequently it is the 
finest hunting grounds on the eastern seaboard for wild duck, and 
farmers and sportsmen all over this section of the country are inter- 
ested in the passage of this legislation, 

The area where the deaths occur has a growth of celery upon which 
the ducks feed. However, because of the deposit of phosphorus 
the ducks are poisoned; and although the War Department is ex- 
pending approximately $1,500 a year for gas guns which fire at 
regular intervals and have provided lights to try to scare away the ducks, 
it has not proven effective, and the deaths still continue. 

The bill proposes the dredging of an area and the filling and cover- 
ing of this poisoned area. This dredging will open a channel so that a 
wharf can be established at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, a very desir- 
able addition to the facilities at that important Government experi- 
ment station. Thus the measure, if enacted, will provide a twofold 
benefit. 

The report of the War Department on this measure is as follows: 


APRIL 28, 1926. 
Hon. Jonx M. MORIN, : 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Ma. MORIN: In compliance with your request of April 14, 1926, 
I am pleased to submit the following report on H. R. 11087. 

The subject of the proposed legislation is “ authorizing certain dredg- 
ing and filling in the vicinity of the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md.“ 

There are no applicable provisions of existing law on the subject, 
and no changes will be brought about in any existing law by the 
proposed legislation. 

The deposit of phosphorus which it is proposed to remove by 
dredging arose from firing conducted with the 4-inch Stokes trench 
mortar using phosphorus-filled shells, between May 19 and June 6, 
1923. A considerable number of reports of casualties in wild fowl 
were received in December, 1923, and in the early part of 1924. An 
investigation made by the commanding officer, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, and by the Bureau of Biological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture, disclosed that many of the casualties were due to phos- 


phorus poison and that the probable source of the poison was the area 
in question. 

In the seasons of 1924-25 and 1925-26 enlisted guards were sta- 
tioned in this area and some apparatus was used for the purpose of 
frightening the wild fowl and preventing them from alighting. As a 
result of the measures taken, it is known that the number of birds 
killed by phosphorus in the last two seasons has greatly decreased, 
and it is believed that there will be a further decrease this year. 

Estimates prepared by the district engineer, United States Army, 
Baltimore, Md., for the removal of the phosphorus-infected material 
from the bottom of this area or the filling of the area vary from 
$65,000 to $90,000, the former figure involving the dredging of one 
part of the area and the filling of the remaining part, while the latter 
figure involves the dredging of the entire area and the placing of the 
material on shore, It is believed that for an annual expenditure of 
about $1,500 the area in question can be guarded as in the past two 
seasons and more efficient frightening devices can be installed and 
operated during each season. 

The necessity of action to protect the bird life in this area is recog- 
nized, but it is belleved the expensive work of dredging to aecomplish 
the purpose is not justified at this time, since it is probable that a 
continuation and improvement of the system of guards and frightening 
devices will accomplish the same end with much less expenditure of funds, 

If any additional information from the War Department is desired, 
I shall be pleased to furnish it. 

If the Committee on Military Affairs wishes to have hearings upon 
the proposed legislation, the following-named officers are designated 
to appear before your committee: Col. W. H. Tschappat, Ordnance 
Department; Maj. W. N. Porter, Chemical Warfare Service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


Witnesses at the hearings testified that the deaths of ducks are 
increasing rather than decreasing. The proposed legislation will be 
cheaper in the long run and will remedy an intolerate condition. 


WORLD WAR NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 272) providing for the return of funds 
belonging to World War National Guard organizations that 
are not reconstituted. * ` 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in the absence of my colleague the gentleman from Minnesota, 
I will ask to have this bill passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

PURCHASE OF UNIFORMS, ACCOUTERMENTS, AND EQUIPMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3936) to repeal the laws authorizing the purchase of uniforms, 
accouterments, and equipment from the Government at cost. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will reserve 
his objection a moment. I have been asked, Mr. Speaker, what 
is a static statesman, and I would like to say that a static 
statesman is a more or less dead politician. [Laughter.] 


PAYMENTS FOR MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS ON RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
430) to authorize payments for municipal improvements on 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill, if passed, would establish a precedent that would be 
quite far-reaching. At the present time the Government does 
not assume obligation for paving adjacent to its property 
throughout the country. If this should become law, then it 
would necessarily have to be extended to include property adja- 
cent to post-office buildings, and so forth, involving paving 
charges galore. I believe that so far-reaching a precedent 
ought not to be made, and therefore I object to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

MEMORIAL DAY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 266) providing for the observance 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the first Memorial Day, and 
for other purposes. 
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The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I dislike to object to this bill, for one reason on account 
of my high respect for the author of the resolution; but the 
Congress last year passed a bill to commemorate the origin 
of Decoration Day, and that bill has been approved by the 
President and preparations are being made to erect the 
memorial tablet commemorating this event in the Memorial 
Amphitheater in Arlington Cemetery. The order originating 
Memorial Day was issued by General Logan when he was 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
This bill has already become a law, and for that reason I am 
constrained to object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. ADKINS, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. Are not those tablets being sent throughout 
the country now and being put up in compliance with the law 
the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; but there is one to be placed in 
the Amphitheater in Arlington Cemetery under the resolu- 
tion passed by the last Congress to commemorate this event, 
and for that reason I object. 

Mr. ADKINS. I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentlemen who objected reserve 
their objections in order that I may ask that the bill be per- 
mitted to go over without prejudice? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I think the thing to do with 
some of these bills is to get them off of the calendar, and I 
object to that. 


INCORPORATION OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11277) to provide for the incorporation of nonprofit, 
nonsecret associations of a national character formed for 
patriotic and for professional purposes in the District of 
Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. ¢ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? The gentle- 
man from New York will note that under the preamble of the 
bill numerous organizations may incorporate. The report is 
headed “Incorporation of American Bar Association.” If the 
bill was for that purpose alone I would not object to it. But 
as the bill is drawn it does not restrict it to the bar associa- 
tion and it ought to be amended. If we could amend it on 
the floor and merely provide for the American Bar Associa- 
tion, with which we are all in sympathy, I do not think there 
would be any objection. 

Mr. RATHBONE. If the gentleman will yield, my colleague 
[Mr. MeLrop], who introduced the bill, is not present. He is 
not able to be here. I know that it would be agreeable to him 
to have it amended. The purpose was to permit the American 
Bar Association to incorporate here in the District of Colum- 
bia. I am perfectly willing to assume responsibility and say 
that we will agree to the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The bill would have to be redrafted be- 
cause I raised the same objection at the last session. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BEGG. I object to that. Let us perform the operation 
on it now. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I should be one of the three ob- 
jectors to the bill as it is drawn, although I have no objection 
to the American Bar Association. 

Mr. BLANTON. It ought to be redrafted. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, if this bill were to be changed 
by amendment and confined to the incorporation of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association it would still be subject to another objec- 
tion. It ought not to be in the District Committee. The 
American Bar Association’s application for incorporation has 
been before the Judiciary Committee a number of times. A 
bill is pending for that purpose there now. But the objection 
of that committee has been based on the theory that incorpora- 
tions by act of Congress ought not to be granted unless the 
incorporation is for some purpose in furtherance of the dele- 
gated powers of the National Government. In other words, 
the Congress of the United States is not a mill to turn out cor- 
porations for everybody. [Applause.] 

Mr. RATHBONE. If the gentleman will yield, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States gives Congress the exclusive jurisdie- 
tion over the District of Columbia. There is no incdtporation 


law of the District of Columbia at the present time which 
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would permit of this incorporation, unless a certain number of 
the incorporators were residents of the District. It would be 
unfair to the National Bar Association to require them to 
meet those requirements and that is why they are applying for 
a charter here. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. BEGG, and Mr. GRAHAM ob- 


ected. 
: Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may go over without prejudice. 

Mr. BEGG. I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, and the bill is stricken 
from the Calendar, 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 669, H. R. 430, a bill to authorize 
payment for the municipal improvements on reclamation proj- 
ects, and for other purposes. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
SmirH] was not present at the time it was up for considera- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice and go to the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 669, House bill 430, 
reconsider the action taken by the House, and let the bill go 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object to that. It will come up next time, 
and it will take three objections, 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


LABELING FOREIGN PRODUCTS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12315) to amend section 8 of the food and drugs act, approved 
June 30, 1906, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, what does 
this bill propose to do; label all nuts that come into the 
country? [haughter.] 

Mr. SWING. No; it only provides for labeling the con- 
tainer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would not serve the purpose, be- 
cause the retailer would not get the notice that the gentleman 
wants to give. 

Mr. SWING. It will reach 75 or 85 per cent of the present 
deception, which is a’ deception on the small grocer, the small 
fruit-stand man, who does not want to deceive the public. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the 
bill be read, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective six months after the date of the 
enactment of this act, section 8 of an act entitled “An act for pre- 
venting the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“That for the purposes of this act nuts, raw fruits, and raw 
vegetables, grown outside of the United States and its Territories, shall 
also be deemed to be misbranded, if there be not plainly and con- 
spicuously stated on the package or label (a) the name of the country 
where grown in letters at least as large as those in the name of any 
other place on such package or label, and (b) the common name and 
the quantity by weight or volume of any such products, if commingled 
with nuts, raw fruits, or raw vegetables grown in continental United 
States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
to include rice also. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
upon the amendment. May I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that this is a matter that ought to be considered 
by a committee, so that we might understand something about 
the implications and the effect of such an amendment? 

Mr. SWING. It was considered in the committee, as I am 
informed, and rice is grown in Louisiana and somewhat in 
California. It is in much the same situation as the other 
things. It would be helpful to the industry, and I think to 
the consumer, to know whether he is getting domestic rice han- 
dled under sanitary conditions or Chinese rice, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman from 
California yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman considered the possi- 
bility of this reacting in a different way? The gentleman will 
recall the old English statute passed when they were fearing 
competition from Germany. The English Parliament passed a 
law requiring all importations to be marked just as in the 
gentleman's bill, and “made in Germany” became a slogan, 
and it simply resulted in the invasion of the English market 
with “made in Germany” articles. I suppose the gentleman 
has given consideration to that phase of the matter? 

Mr. SWING. Yes; we will take our chances on that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the amendment upon the ground that it is not 
germane. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hesitate to make it for the reason 
that I do not fully understand the amendment. I am in favor 
of informative labeling for the benefit of consumers, and if I 
understood the implications of the amendment more fully per- 
haps I would not object to it. But the matter of amending 
a statute by amendment from the floor is a very delicate thing, 
7 I am frank to say that I do not understand the amendment 

y. > 

Mr. LAZARO. My amendment will simply add rice. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not know what its implications 
are nor what effect it will haye. It is a dangerous practice. 
I do not like to make a point of order, because I want everyone 
who uses rice to know where the rice comes from, but what 
the effect of the amendment would be in this connection, I 
am frank to say, I do not know. I think the committee ought 
to have some more deliberate opportunity to consider the mat- 
ter, especially in view of the fact that unanimous consent is 
given to consider the bill without any idea that an amendment 
of that nature was to be presented. In other words, an en- 
tirely new subject of legislation is introduced, and nobody 
knows anything about it here on the fwor. With all desire to 
accommodate, I feel that as a matter of practice we ought not 
to permit such an amendment to be made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is distinctly of the opinion that 
the amendment is germane and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is the only ground on which I 
can object to it, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, it does seem to me that mem- 
bers of the committee ought to be protected against surprise 
when bills are considered in this manner. This bill was dis- 
cussed and its provisions were outlined. There was no sugges- 
tion that the bill was to be broadened by bringing in another 
commodity that is of a somewhat different character; and no 
one objects to the consideration of the bill. I am not especially 
opposed to this item. I do not believe the practice ought to 
grow here of giving consent to consider a bill and then, after 
consent is given, having a very important amendment not 
formerly suggested sprung upon the House. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I take it that any Member of the House will not be 
precluded from offering a germane amendment. Neither do I 
think it is bad faith. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Oh, I would not suggest bad faith, but I 
do think it is a practice that ought not to be followed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It would be going pretty far to do 
that. Any Member has a right to offer a germane amendment 
if a bill is up for consideration, 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Was this amendment presented before the 
committee and discussed? 

Mr, LAZARO. We discussed it, and my understanding was 
that it was to be offered on the floor. 

Mr. HUDSON. It was not turned down by the committee? 

Mr. LAZARO. It was not. Mr. Speaker, I offer to amend 
in line 11, page 1, by inserting the word “rice” after the words 
“raw fruits.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lazaro: Page 1, line 11, after the words 
“raw fruits,” insert the word “ rice.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 
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CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that at there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In that connection I simply say that I am 
not going to present the point of order. I did not intend to, 
but I do want to emphasize to gentlemen here that this sort 
of a procedure is dangerous. Men who have bills to get through, 
if they resort to this practice, are apt to lose out. I withdraw 
the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time; was read the third time and passed. 

5.9 motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


ATHLETIC FIELD AND GYMNASIUM, HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12802) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable the 
trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field and 
gymnasium project, and for other purposes,’ approved June 
7, 1924. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to know what it is first. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, The bill simply changes the act of Congress 
of 1924 by changing the word “reconvey” to “convey.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Convey what? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. A small piece of ground owned by the 
Federal Government at the intersection of Fairmont and the 
University, northwest Washington, 

Mr. RANKIN. I will permit it to pass to the foot of the 
calendar but I am not willing for the bill to be passed until 
we know more about it. 

Mr. ZI LMAN. This is simply to carry out what Congress 
has already done. 

Mr. RANKIN. I object. 


RELIEVING THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF OREGON, ETC, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9912) approving the transaction of adjutant general of 
the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers from a fire 
in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States property and 
disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and the State of 
Oregon from accountability therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. i i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of this bill? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the action of the adjutant general of the 
State of Oregon in directing the issuance of military property secured 
from the reserve stores of the Army at Fort Stevens, Oreg., of a value 
not exceeding $1,775.80, for the relief of sufferers from a disastrous 
fire in Astoria, Oreg., December, 1922, is approved and credit for all 
such supplies so issued shall be allowed by the War Department in the 
settlement of the accounts, and the adjutant general of the State of 
Oregon and the State of Oregon relieved of the accountability for 
the same. 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 2, strike out the word 
“adjutant general” and insert in lieu thereof United States property 
and disbursing officer.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill approving the 
transaction of the adjutant general of the State of Oregon in 
issuing property to sufferers from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and 
relieving the United States property and disbursing officer of 
the State of Oregon and the State of Oregon from accounta- 
bility therefor.” 


RELIEF OF SOLDIERS BECAUSE OF MISREPRESENTATION OF AGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3615) for the relief of soldiers who were discharged from 
the Army during the Spanish-American War because of misrep- 
resentation of age. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? [After a pause] The Chair 
hears pone. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers of the United States Army, their widows and dependent children, 
a soldier who was enlisted between April 21, 1898, and August 12, 
1898, both dates inclusive, and who was discharged for fraudulent 
enlistment on account of misrepresentation of his age, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service on the date of his actual separation therefrom, if his 
service otherwise was such as would have entitled him to an honorable 
discharge: Provided, That no back pay or allowances shall accrue by 
reason of the passage of this act: Provided further, That in all such 
cases the War Department shall, upon request, grant to such men or 
their widows a discharge certificate showing that the soldiers are 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged under the pro- 
visions of this act. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the words August 12, 1898,“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “ July 1, 1902.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


INCREASE OF MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 18115) to increase the membership of the National Ad- 
yisory Committee for Aeronautics, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Feit LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I object; this is too important a bill. 
MARKERS FOR THE BATTLE FIELDS OF EASTPORT AND IUKA, MISS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9564) providing for markers for the battle fields of 
Eastport, Miss., and Iuka, Miss. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to obtain and place on the Civil War battle 
fields of Eastport, Miss., and Iuka, Miss., located in Tishomingo 
County, of said State, appropriate markers, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of properly 
preserving these historic landmarks, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


INSPECTION OF BATTLE FIELDS, BRICES CROSS ROADS, MISS., AND 
TUPELO, OR HARRISBURG, MISS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12640) to provide for the inspection of the battle field 
of Brices Cross Roads, Miss., and the battle field of Tupelo, 
or Harrisburg, Miss. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, did we not pass 
a bill last spring authorizing the establishment of a commis- 
sion to take up the battle fields? It seems to me we did, If 
we did, of course I am going to object. 

Mr. RANKIN, I will say to the gentleman from Ohio these 
battle fields are in this condition 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman give any information about 
the bill passed here, a bill from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which is the law now? 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. Under the bill passed last 
year it would take a good many years to make those inspec- 
tions. These old men who fought on both sides in those battles 
are still living, some of them, and we must get our informa- 
tion from them. This bill provides only for inspection, taking 
men from each army. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that we do not 
need a separate commission for every little battle that was 
fought. We tried to avoid bills just of this kind by passing 
the other bills, 
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Mr. RANKIN. They will not cover the situation. 


Mr. BEGG. I mean every battle. We have been asked to 
take care of all of them. 

Mr. RANKIN. This will cost practically nothing; and the 
commissions will be composed of men from the two armies that 
fought in those battles in order that the places may be marked 
and those marks registered for future reference, so that in the 
years to come, when the American people wake up to a realiza- 
tion of the importance of maintaining these landmarks, we 
may have a map designation to go by. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12931) to provide for maintaining, promoting, and ad- 
vertising the International Trade Exhibition. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
with the consideration of this bill I desire to say that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WeLsH], the chairman of 
the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, has written 
a letter to the majority floor leader, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TILSON ], asking that the bill go over. Of course, 
if I could convey the happy tidings to Mr. Wersm that the 
: gentlemen in charge of the Consent Calendar on the Republican 
side were extremely anxious to promote the general welfare 
and asked for the passage of the bill at once it would be ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to him and to me. I would be glad to give 
him that assurance and I shall be happy to act as envoy to Mr. 
Wetsn's office when he returns and say that the House wished 
to pass at once such a meritorious measure as that sponsored 
by me as the author and him as the chairman of the committee 
that reported it favorably to the House. 

Mr. BEGG. When he is through with it, I can take care of 
it in short order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Would the gentleman object 
to the bill if it went to consideration? The gentleman should 
elucidate, as his attitude is enigmatical. That expression 
might bid me hope and might mean death to my hopes. But, 
of course, I know he is opposed to the bill, and in view of that 
attitude of the gentleman who is the watchdog of the Treasury 
on that side—and I mean it in a fine sense—I will have to ask 
that this bill go over without prejudice until January 17, when 
the chairman of the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expo- 
sitions [Mr. WELSH] will endeavor to persuade all the Members 
that this measure is in promotion of the country’s commercial 
interests and general welfare, and I hope it will then receive 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. BEGG. I object. The next time it will take three ob- 
ectors. 

; Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will not the gentleman re- 
serve that objection for a minute? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, in my judgment this is one of the best bills 
that has ever come before the House on the Consent Calen- 
dar. I-am confident that it will promote the general welfare 
of this country more efficiently and to larger advantage 
even than any work that the Department of Commerce can 
do in the future. The International Trade Exhibition is 
for the purpose of promoting trade relations with the coun- 
tries south of us particularily and the world at large gen- 
erally. The location is ideal, in the city of New Orleans, 
with its Latin-American environment. Men come up from 
South and Central America to New Orleans, and there they 
are put in a position where they can arrange for trade rela- 
tions on a larger scale and to better advantage as a result 
of intimate personal contact than through our Consular Service 
and through the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I believe there is in the House a great 
deal of sympathy for the gentleman's bill, but the gentleman 
will realize that this country is still smarting after having 
been stung for $2,000,000 by the Sesquicentennial Exposition. 
Could not the gentleman educate the people to differentiate 
between his proposition and the Sesquicentennial? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, There is a marked distinc- 
tion between ordinary expositions and the one I am inviting 
your consideration to. Those others are largely millinery 
establishments for the purpose of entertaining the public with 
tinsel and finery, papier mâché, and midways embellished with 
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attractive gardens, walks, fountains, sculpture, and a tempo- 
rary art gallery. This one is really for the purpose of pro- 
moting trade relations. It is an enormous sample room, with 
competent gentlemen on hand speaking several languages to 
serve and bring together buyers and sellers. They had with 
them a Mr. McLeod, who for years was connected with the 
Department of Commerce. This great institution is similar 
to the permanent exposition at Leipsic. It is for the purpose of 
aiding and assisting men who are really expanding the com- 
merce of America. There is no midway there; there is no 
millinery exhibition, no art gallery, no gardens and walks 
with appealing sculpture. It is a place where wares are on 
exhibition and where men 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Can the gentleman give us some argument why 
this exhibition should be held in New Orleans and not in Bal- 
timore, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, or San Francisco? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Yes. Of course I can. It is 
because the city of New Orleans is located more favorably for 
the purpose of accomplishing the result intended than any of 
the cities the gentleman has mentioned. I would say, how- 
ever, that I would favor an institution of that sort in any city 
in the United States if I believed about it in the same way 
as I believed about this exposition in New Orleans, and that is 
that it will maintain and promote trade relations. That is the 
position of the Department of Commerce. It holds that it will 
broaden and expand our commerce. The bill will promote that 
object more efficiently and more economically than any other 
thing you can find. The report which accompanies the bill pre- 
pared by Dan Reed, of New York, is one of the most compre- 
hensive documents and replete with valuable information. I 
commend it to the attention of the Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


GRADUATED SPECIAL-HANDLING POSTAGE CHARGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13445) to provide for graduated special-handling post- 
age charges, according to the weights of the parcels, and to 
extend special-delivery service to such parcels of fourth class. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask a question. By placing a 25-cent stamp now on a 
parcel-post package you get special handling. If you pass 
this bill you can take a large parcel that weighs up to the 
maximum limit, and if it does not have special delivery on 
it you can pay 25 cents and get the same handling on that 
big, heavy package that you get on a first-class letter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Except as to the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. You get the same handling. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But not as to time. It does not go as 
quickly. 

Mr. BLANTON. According to this bill it would. This bill 
provides that you get the same handling as on a first- 
class letter. 

Mr. KELLY. There will be no change in that particular 
from the law at the present time. At the present time you 
can put a 25-cent special-handling stamp on a 70-pound parcel 
in the first and second zones and have it go with the same 
expedition as first-class mail. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is given special handling, but it is not 
given the same class of handling that a letter is given. 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman is mistaken entirely. The pur- 
pose of the provision in the act of February 28, 1925, was to 
give fourth-class mail the same handling as first-class mail in 
return for a 25-cent fee. 

Mr, BLANTON. Has the gentleman figured out what this 
will cost the Treasury? 

Mr. KELLY. It will not cost the Treasury anything. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will it pay for itself? 

Mr. KELLY. It will pay for itself and show a gain for 
postal revenues as well. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, 


the report shows it will return several million dollars into the 
post-office receipts the first year. 

Mr, BLANTON. I have not had time to read the report, but 
if that is the cnse I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 207 of Title II of the 
act of February 28, 1925, Public, No. 506, Sixty-eighth Congress, as 
refers to special handling is amended to read as follows: 

“ Whenever, in addition to the postage as otherwise provided, there 
shall be affixed to any parcel or mail matter of the fourth class the 
words ‘Special handling,’ written or printed upon the wrapper, and 
postage of the values hereinafter stated, such parcel shall receive the 
game expeditious handling, transportation, and delivery accorded to 
mail matter of the first class, and in addition shall be specially de- 
livered, namely, for not oyer 2 pounds, 15 cents; for more than 2 
pounds but not more than 10 pounds, 25 cents; for more than 10 
pounds, 85 cents: Provided, That when the mailer does not desire 
special delivery the rate for more than 10 pounds shall be 25 cents.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PRIVATE MAILING OR POST CARDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of postage of 1 cent each to 
private mailing or post cards, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 201, Title II, of the act of February 
28, 1925, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. The rate of postage on private mailing cards described 
in the act entitled ‘An act to amend the postal laws regulating the use 
of postal cards,’ approved May 19, 1898, shall be 1 cent ea 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL CHARGE ON FIRST-CLASS MATTER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13447) to provide for an additional charge on first- 
class matter mailed short paid more than one rate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I inquire of the author of the bill whether or not 
the Post Office Department has given a favorable report on this 
bill? 

Mr. KELLY. The Post Office Department has strongly 
recommended this bill, and so has the special joint subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reserva- 


tion. 
The SpEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 

SECTION 1. That all mail matter of the first class upon which one 
full rate of postage has been prepaid shall be forwarded to its destina- 
tion, charged with the unpaid rate, to be collected on delivery, If 
the postage is short paid one rate, the additional charge shall be 2 
cents, or the deficient postage. If it is short more than one rate, the 
deficient postage and an additional charge of 1 cent for each ounce 
or fraction thereof shall be collected, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


TRANSMISSION OF BUSINESS REPLY CARDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13448) authorizing the transmission of business reply 
cards in the mails and prescribing the rate of postage thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is the bill sufficiently broad to permit the postmaster to 
have some supervision over the applications of firms availing 
themselves of this authority, so that an irresponsible firm can 
not send out a lot of reply post cards? 

Mr. KELLY. It is entirely under the direction of the Post 
Office Department. ` 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe it shall be lawful to accept for transmission in 
the mails business reply cards, when presented in the quantity and 
under the conditions he may establish, postage thereon at the regular 
rate, together with an additional postage charge of not more than 2 
cents on each card, to be collected on delivery: Provided, That for the 
purpose of fixing the compensation and allowances at first, second, and 
third class offices credit shall be allowed only for the postage col- 
lected in addition to the regular rate on business cards delivered at 
such offices: Provided further, That postmasters at offices of the fourth 
class shall be entitled to include in the amounts upon which their 
commissions on cancellations are based the amount of postage charge- 
able at the regular rate on business reply cards mailed at their offices, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


TRANSIENT SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13449), to amend section 203 of Title II of the act of 
February 28, 1925, by prescribing a more equitable rate for 
transient second-class mail matter. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does this increase or decrease the present rate on this 
class of mail? 

Mr. KELLY. This cuts the present rate exactly in two, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I should like to have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 203 of Title II of the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1925 (Public, No. 506, 68th Cong.), is amended to read as 
follows: ~ 

“Src. 203. The rate of postage on publications entered as second- 
class matter, when sent by others than the publisher or news agent, 
shall be 1 cent for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish the gentleman from Pennsylvania would explain 
the bill so we will understand what its effect is, 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, this is a change in the provision 
carried in the act of February 28, 1925, dealing with transient 
second-class mail matter. Transient second-class mail matter 
consists of publications, newspapers, and magazines sent 
through the mails by others than publishers or news agents. 
In other words, an individual who desires to send his own 
copy of a periodical through the mail pays the transient second- 
class rate. The old rate, before the act of 1925, was 1 cent for 
each 4 ounces or fraction thereof. That rate was too low. It 
was a ridiculous rate in view of the publishers’ second-class 
rate for the same service. The committee and Congress, in the 
act of 1925, made the rate 2 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof up to 8 ounces, and above 8 ounces we fixed the parcel- 
post rates. The result of that was a tremendous decrease in 
the mailing of these periodicals, so much so that the estimated 
increased revenue was found to be entirely erroneous and a 
loss of revenues ensued, It was believed there would be a 
gain of about a million dollars from these increased rates, but 
instead of that there has been a loss of a great many thousands 
of dollars. 

It has been shown that the transient second-class mail has de- 
creased to the extent of 63 per cent of the amount carried be- 
fore 1925. The rate was made higher than the traffic would 
bear. It becomes necessary, therefore, for us to formulate a 
rate which will be attractive to the users of this class, and we 
have done so in this bill. 

We have fixed a rate of 1 cent for 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof. We have made it a flat rate which applies from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco just the same as from Washington to 
Baltimore, and it is felt it will bring back into the mails this 
volume of mail matter which has been lost, and will probably 
mean some five or six hundred thousand dollars additional 
revenue. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In view of the fact that you have 
abolished the zone system, will this not permit the remailing 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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of a periodical for a smaller price than the publisher could 
mail it for? 

Mr. KELLY. No. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In short, to send a magazine from 
Washington to San Francisco under this provision will cost 1 
cent for each 2 ounces; now, what will it cost if the publisher 
of that magazine undertakes to send it from Washington to 
San Francisco? 

Mr. KELLY. If the gentleman from Alabama desires to 
send a magazine weighing 1 pound from Washington to San 
Francisco, under this provision, it will cost him 8 cents. If 
the publisher in Washington desires to send that magazine to 
San Francisco under the present rates, 50 per cent advertising 
and 50 per cent reading matter, it would cost him 5.75; in other 
words 5% cents a pound, by the publisher, while the individual 
other than a publisher would pay 8 cents. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman make it clear that 
this class of postage can not be used by dealers. It is for 
used magazines and is used mostly by organizations that fur- 
nish hospitals and similar institutions with reading matter. 

Mr. KELLY. This rate has absolutely nothing to do with 
publishers, second class. It deals only with newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals sent by others than publishers 
and news agents. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to ask the gentleman, is 
the rate remunerative? 

Mr. KELLY. The rate will be remunerative to an increased 
extent of some five or six hundred thousand dollars, according 
to the estimates of the Post Office Department, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11325) to amend an act entitled “An act tō provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 
thereof. 

The Clerk read the title of the Dill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
think the chairman, who introduced the bill, ought himself to 
ask to have it passed over. There is not any information in 
the report showing whether the rates of compensation in the 
District of Columbia are higher or lower than the average paid 
by other States just as progressive, and I certainly would not 
want to agree to increase the rates in the District of Columbia 
25 or 27 per cent unless I knew they were lower than the 
average paid. So I will leave it to the chairman as to whether 
he wants it passed over; otherwise, I shall object, I will do 
whichever he prefers. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13492) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or 
any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


DETAILING EMPLOYEES OF THE INDIAN FIELD SERVICE TO THE 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13494) to permit detailing of employees of the Indian 
field service to the Washington office, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask what the purpose is.. I thought you were reducing 
the employees in the District of Columbia, 
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Mr. HUDSON. I do not see the chairman of the committee 
on the floor, but let me say that this does not change the status 
nor does it add any employees; it simply authorizes what they 
are now doing. 

Mr. BEGG. It does change the status. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


REIMPOSITION AND EXTENSION OF TRUST PERIOD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14250) to authorize reimposition and extension of the 
trust period on lands for the use and benefit.of the Capitan 
Grande Band of Indians in California, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the period of trust on lands patented to the 
Capitan Grande Band of Mission Indians in California under authority 
of the act of January 12, 1891 (26 Stat. L. p. 712), which trust expired 
March 9, 1924, is hereby reimposed from said date and extended for 
a period of 10 years: Provided, That further extensions may be made 
in the discretion of the President as provided by the act of Mareh 2, 
1917 (39 Stat L. p. 976). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1642) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Let me say that we have tacitly agreed that 
I should ask unanimous consent to let the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 

| quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


FEES TO BE CHARGED BY CLERKS OF THE DISTRICT COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3444) to amend the act of February 11, 1925, entitled “An 
act to provide fees to be charged by clerks of the district 
courts of the United States.” 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, and I am not 
sure whether I will object, I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee how did he find the amount of $5 
to assess a man when he is charged with crime? Where does 
the money go? 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
suance of law. 

Mr. BEGG. It does not go to the clerk? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. This is at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to correct a situation that exists now that is 
objectionable. The fee is required to be paid and it ought not 
to be paid. 

Mr. BEGG. I know nothing about law, but is the gentleman 
age that the statement he makes does not apply to another 
ill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am. 

Mr. BEGG. Why should a man be charged $5. A man is 
accused of crime and when he enters a plea of not guilty he 
is assessed a fee of $5, not to be collected unless the court 
assesses the costs against him. It is a little difficult for me 
to discuss the case, not being a practical lawyer, but I have 
known of cases where a man was acquitted but compelled to 
pay the costs. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think I will lift the cloud from the gentle- 
man’s mind. It is a very simple matter. The only part of the 
bill that is changed is this. I read the old law: 

That in any criminal case upon the entering of a plea of not guilty 
by any defendant there shall be charged and taxed in the costs of said 
case a fee of $5 for each defendant entering such plea, but the clerk 
shall not be required to account for any such fee not collected by him. 


The only change made by this bill is that it shall not be de- 


manded of the man unless and until by order or judgment or 
decree of the court the costs in the case are taxed and assessed 
against him. 


The money goes into the Treasury in pur- 
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Mr. BEGG. That is what the bill says. Let me read the 
provisions of the Reyised Statutes: 


And provided further, That in any criminal case upon the entering of 
a plea of not guilty by any defendant there shall be charged and 
taxed in the costs of said case a fee of $5 for each defendant entering 
such plea, but the clerk shall not be required to account for any such 
fee not collected by him. 


I think some of the lawyers in the House ought to take this 
up. It strikes me as outlandish. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. As a matter of fact, costs are seldom 
assessed in the Federal courts in criminal actions. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Then what do they want this in at all for? 

Mr. TILSON. As a matter of fact, the provisions respecting 
the assessment of $5 are already in the law. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. That is the law now. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. TILSON. Let me read what the law-is. The law pro- 
vides that in criminal cases 


upon the entering of a plea of not guilty by any defense there shall be 
charged and taxed in the costs of such case a fee of $5 for each 
defendant entering such plea, but the clerk shall not be required to 
account for any such fee not collected by him. 


That is the law as it stands to-day. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman just read a 
statement from the law that the clerk shall not be required 
to account for any fee not paid to him. 

Mr. TILSON. That does not add much, in my opinion, to 
the statute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; but he ought not to have 
authority to attempt to collect nor to charge in advance against 
a man who presumptively is innocent and is not convicted. 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Or to have the right to compel 
payment of costs except where there is a plea of guilty or a 
conviction. Of course, costs go with the conviction. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is exactly what this act does. It puts 
it up to the judge, and the clerk can not assess the charge 
until the judge approves it. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on the Judiciary certainly clarifies 
it and makes it much better, in my judgment, than it is now. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not know about that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. Is there objection? 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
objects, and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


FEES FOR CERTIFYING TRANSCRIPTS, COURT OF CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13500) to amend section 176 of the Judicial Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 176 of the Judicial Code be, and it 
hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 176. There shall be taxed against the losing party in each 
and every use pending in the Court of Claims the cost of printing 
the record in such case, which shall be collected, except when the 
judgment is against the United States, by the clerk of said court and 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. For making and certify- 
ing a transcript of record requested by a claimant for the purpose of 
applying to the Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari or other purposes 
there shall be collected by the clerk of the Court of Claims and paid 
into the Treasury of the United States the sum of 5 cents per folio 
of 100 words; but in no case shall the amount so collected be less 
than 85.“ : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


POST-OFFICE SITE AT OLYPHANT, PA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13481) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
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85 for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral reserva- 
ons. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? . 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
That is establishing a bad precedent. 

Mr. BEGG. We passed the same kind of a bill exactly for 
a little city in the district of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. TEMPLE] at the last session of Congress. This can not be 
done otherwise. 

Mr. BLANTON. That action must not stand as a precedent, 
for it would be a bad one. I call the gentleman's attention 
to the fact that if he will go to the city of Breckenridge, in 
my district, he will see oil derricks all over the city, in the 
back yards of people, and everywhere. You are buying prop- 
erty for the Government, with individuals reserving the min- 
eral rights, which embrace oil. Suppose they find an oil field 
in this section. Here are mineral rights preserved to indi- 
viduals, and they can go in hereafter and sink an oil well on 
Government property where we will have a Federal building 
constructed at great expense. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman must not lose sight of 
the fact that these reservations run with the land, and the 
only reason legislation is necessary is to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take title with these reservations. He can not 
obtain the land otherwise. 

Mr. BLANTON. Somebody has reserved the mineral rights 
in the land? Somebody owns same now. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. You can not get sites in these 
coal lands in any other way. The reservation is not merely 
yon in the present holder of the title, but it runs away 

ack, 

Mr. BLANTON. Somebody existing now owns that oil and 
mineral right? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly, but not necessarily the present 
owner. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can get a deed from them just the 
same as from the present owner? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They will not relinquish their rights. 

Mr. BLANTON. They will not unless you pay for it, or per- 
suade them to relinquish. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The present owner can convey only what 
he owns, and all he owns is the surface right, the land. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the present owner, and the owner of 
the mineral rights, can convey the land absolutely. When- 
ever this Government buys a piece of land it ought to own it. 
There ought not to be any reservations in the deed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They can not get any land in any other 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. They can if they go about it in the right 
way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you want to pay an exorbitant price 
for rights the Government never would exercise. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is as easy to buy those mineral rights 
as it is to buy the fee. If the owner of such mineral rights 
does not expect to exercise same in the future he ought to be 
willing to release same. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For an exorbitant price. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but in consideration of getting a Fed- 
eral building. We do not want to buy a lot and put a post 
office upon it and then have somebody come in and sink an_oil 
well in the back yard of the post office on Government land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They can not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know what they can do. I have seen 
them doing it. They have drilled oil wells in back yards in 
the city of Breckenridge, and other cities that I know of, 
where they have derricks all over the city, and within two 
blocks of the city center. It is being done all of the time. 
This bill proposes a bad precedent. 

Mr. WATRES. I am sure if the gentleman from Texas un- 
derstood the situation he would not object. In the first place, 
it is not establishing a precedent. In the coal fields this has 
been done repeatedly. So far as any oil field being discovered 
is concerned, it is out of the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whenever you find coal you have a prospect © 
of finding oil somewhere in that vicinity. 

Mr. WATRES. It may be in a bituminous field but not in 
an anthracite. This is a town of 10,000 people in the anthra- 
ze field. The owner of the surface does not have a mineral 
right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Somebody else has it and he ought to re- 
Seon it if he wants the Government to buy and build on the 
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`. Mr. WATRES. The serious objection prevails that it would 
mean the town of Olyphant would not be able to have a post- 
office building. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can buy or otherwise secure the min- 
eral right.. There ought to be public spirit enough in that 
town that would cause its officials to go to the owner of the 
mineral right and buy it or have him release same. That is 
what the people in any city in my State would do; they will 
buy a lot absolutely free from mineral rights and everything 
else and give it to the Government if it will grant them a post- 
- office building. 

Mr. WATRES. The Treasury Department has carefully con- 
sidered the matter. It is the subject of a special letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the House re- 
questing that the bill be put upon the Consent Calendar. It 
has also been considered carefully by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the Government ought to have an 
absolute title, and that it should not buy and build upon prop- 
erty with all sorts of strings tied to it. 

Mr. WATRES. It would be desirable, I agree, but the gen- 
tleman should understand as a practical matter it makes the 
post-office building impossible there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me submit this to my friend: If the 
owner of the mineral right never intends to put a mine there 
under his reservation and nobody intends to sink an oil well 
he should be willing to release his mineral rights to the Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 


expired. 
I object. This is a bad bill and should not 


The time of the gentleman has 


Mr. BLANTON. 

pass, 
PAY CLAIMS OF ARMY OFFICERS Fe 

The next business in order on the Consent Calendar was the 
bill (S. 1857) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to 
certify certain findings of fact and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LOAN OF COTS 


The next business in order on the Consent Calendar was the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 700 cots and 700 blankets for the use of the North 
Carolina Department of the American Legion at its annual con- 
vention at Washington, N. C., in August, 1927. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection of the pres- 
ent consideration of this joint resolution? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to lend, at its discretion, to the Beaufort County Post of the 
American Legion, of Washington, N. C., for use in connection with the 
annual convention of the North Carolina Department of the American 
Legion to be held at Washington, N. C., in August, 1927, 700 cots and 
700 blankets: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United 
States by the delivery and return of said property, the same to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding of said convention as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary of War and W. F. Giles, post com- 
mander: Provided further, That the Secretary of War, before delivering 
said property, shall take from said W. F. Giles a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of said property in good order and condi- 
tion, and the whole without expense to the United States, 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That concludes the Consent 
Calendar. 


TO ENLARGE AND RELOCATE THE UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 4153). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair understands that Speaker LonewortH had agreed to rec- 
ognize the gentleman. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is evident there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


[Roll No, 4] 

Anthony Fish Little Spearin 
Arentz Fisher McLaughlin, Mich. Sproul, Kans. 
Baile Fitzgerald, Roy G. McLaughlin, Nebr. Stalker 
Barkley Fort McLeod Steagall 
Beck Meswaln Stedman 
Beedy Fredericks Madden Stephens 
Bell Furlow Martin, Mass. Stevenson 
Benger Gallivan Mead Stobbs 
Bixler Gambrill Mills Strong, Kans, 
Bloom Garber Montague Sullivan 
Bowling Garner, Tex. Montgomery Swartz 
Boylan Garrett, Tex. Mooney Sweet 
Brand, Ohio Glynn Moore, Va. Swoope 
Brumm Golder Morin Taylor, Colo. 
Cannon Goldsborough Nelson, Wis. Taylor, N. J. 
Carter, Calif. Gorman Newton, Minn. Taylor, W. Va. 
Carter, Okla. Griffin Newton, Mo, Temple 
Celler Hadley O'Connell, R.I. Thompson 
Chapman Hale Connor, Tillman 
Christopherson Hall, Ind. O'Connor, N. T. Tincher 
Clague ay Oliver, N. Y. Tinkham 
Cleary Harrison Patterson Tolley 
Colton Holaday Peavey Tydings 
pnay 8 Perlman Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, William E. Pou Vaile 

ooper, Ohio Jacobstein Pratt Vinson, Ky. 
Corning effers Purnell Voigt 

‘risp Johnson, Ky. Quayle Warren 
Crosser eller meg E Weaver 
Cullen Kerr eed, Ark. Weller 

Kiefner Reid, III. Welch, Calif. 
Darrow Kindred Robinson, Iowa Welsh, Pa. 
Dempsey Kirk Robsion, Ky. White, Me, 
Doyle Kale Rouse Williams, III. 
Drane Lampert Sears, Fla. Wilson, Miss. 
Eu ton Lee, Ga. Sballenberger Wolverton 
Edwards Lehlbach Shreve yi 
Elliott Lindsay Sinnott Wright 
Linthicum Somers, N. Y. Yates 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-six Members have 
answered to their names—a quorum. Without objection, fur- 
ther proceedings under the call will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GILBERT. I demand a second. 

Mr. LUCH. I ask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4153) to provide for enlarging and relocating the United 
States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of enlarging and relocating 
the United States Botanic Garden, the Joint Committee on the Library 
is authorized and directed 

(1) To acquire on behalf of the United States, by purchase, condem- 
nation, or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions of section 3 of 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and 
for other purposes," approved August 30, 1890, as amended, all of the 
privately owned land, buildings, and other structures, in square No. 576 
and square No, 578, in the District of Columbia, as such squares appear 
on the records in the office of the surveyor of the District of Columbia 
as of the date of the passage of this act. Upon the acquisition of such 
land, buildings, and structures, all of the land contained in square No. 
576 and square No. 578 shall become a part of the United States Botanic 
Garden and shall be under the jurisdiction and control of the Joint 
Committee on the Library. 

(2) To provide for the removal of such buildings and other structures 
now located upon the squares specified in paragraph (1) as it deems 
necessary. 

(3) To provide for the removal of the Bartholdi Fountain and its 
basin and equipment from its present site and the reerection of the same 
upon a suitable location upon one of the squares specificd in para- 
graph (1). 

(4) To investigate the cost of the construction of new conservatories 
and other necessary buildings for the United States Botanic Garden, to 
procure preliminary plans and estimates by contract or otherwise for 
such conservatories and buildings, and to report thereon to Congress 
before the end of the second regular session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
In making such investigation and report the Joint Committee on the 
Library is hereby authorized to procure advice and assistance from any 
existing governmental agency, including the services of engineers, sur- 
veyors, draftsmen, architects, and other technical personnel in the 
executive departments and independent establishments of the Govern- 
ment. For the purpose of this paragraph the unexpended balance of 
the appropriations made pursuant to the authority contained in Public 
Resolution No. 42, approved January 7, 1925, is hereby made available. 
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Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, ont of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $820,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Joint Committee 
on the Library to carry out the provisions of paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of section 1 of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would inquire if the gentle- 
man from Kentucky is in favor of the bill? 

Mr. GILBERT. I am in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
titled to 20 minutes, and the gentleman from Kentucky to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill contemplates the pur- 
chase of two squares immediately west and southwest of the 
Capitol grounds and across the street from the present location 
of the conservatories of the Botanic Garden. 

To identify these squares in your minds I will say that one 
of them is the square that contains the church, the bakery, 
and the filling station. The other one is the square immediately 
at the south, across B Street, which you will remember has 
in it a schoolhouse and a monumental works. The purpose 
of this purchase is to transfer to these squares the Botanic 
Garden, so called, as far as that name describes the structures 
of the garden. 

Let me repeat: The two squares in contemplation of pur- 
chase here are those immediately west and southwest of the 
southwest corner of the Capitol grounds, one containing the 
bakery, filling station, and church, and the other a school- 
house, monumental works, and some private dwellings. The 
purchase of the first named of these squares, that containing 
the church, filling station, and bakery, is already in the con- 
templation of those who are framing the public buildings bill. 
It being understood that there is a general agreement that the 
triangle on either side of the Botanic Garden ought to be taken 
in with the purchase of the big triangle, it had been thought 
at first that there would be no occasion to press the bill that 
I am presenting to you, but when we noticed that the public 
buildings program would not provide for the purchase of 
the second square, it seemed advisable to ask the House to 
pass judgment upon the bill that has passed the Senate and 
been reported to you favorably by the Committee on the 
Library. 

The amount contemplated for the purchase is $800,000 or 
thereabouts. But in order that this may not prejudice the 
case by its mere amount I would call your attention to the 
fact that the square and buildings which in all probability will 
be bought anyhow will take perhaps $630,000; so that the real 
issue to-day in the matter of money is whether there shall 
also be expended $170,000 or so for the purchase of the other 
square. 

The reasons for recommending this purchase are that there is 
a practically unanimous agreement now, although a few years 
ago there was a division of opinion; but to-day there is prac- 
tically a unanimous agreement that the buildings of the Botanic 
Garden ought to be removed from their present location and 
that the general plan of the garden ought to be speedily changed 
to make it possible to complete the Meade Memorial and the 
landscape engineering connected therewith. 

Also I fancy that every Member of the House has shared my 
own regret that now for so many years the Grant Memorial 
has been shabbily treated. Its surroundings are undignified 
and altogether unworthy the object of the memorial and the 
dignity of the Nation itself. For these two reasons, if for no 
others, the conservatories ought to be removed. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is it not a fact also that the principal build- 
ing down there, constructed, as I recall, in 1860, is unsafe, and 
that people are not admitted to it except at their own risk to 
view the collections there, and is it not a further fact that for 
the purpose of repairing it Congress heretofore made provision, 
and the workmen reported that the building was in such a con- 
dition that it could not be rebuilt? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman has anticipated my next sentence, 
but I thank him for helping me to emphasize the situation. 
The fact that the main building is likely to fall down at any 
moment and cause injury, if not death, to anybody that might 
be under the glass shows that the building must be replaced. 
It is no longer safe for it to stand. 

Now put a peg right in there, and remember that we are all 
practically agreed that the structures of the garden ought to 
be removed. A difference of opinion may arise as to where 
they ought to be taken. That point has been in issue for many, 
many years. Again and again the House has discussed the 
question as to where the Botanic Garden ought to be put. 
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In the judgment of your committee the House has shown 
itself desirous of keeping the conservatories close to the 
Capitol, not only for the pleasure of its own Members but 
also for the delectation of visitors and in order that the 
garden may add to the beauty of Capitol Square and its sur- 
roundings. Starting from that assumption—and I want it 
made very clear that it was an assumption—starting there- 
from, your committee proceeded in an orderly fashion to get 
expert advice; and two years ago Congress authorized the 
expenditure of $5,000 to employ the best man in the country 
whom we could find to advise us where to put the Botanic 
Garden. Our adviser was Mr. William E. Parsons, of Chicago, 
who has obtained eminence in his profession and who was rec- 
ommended to us by geutlemen who knew those from whom 
we could choose. 

Mr. Parsons came here, started with the assumption that 
the House desires the Garden to be close to the Capitol, made 
a thorough study of the situation, and recommended the pur- 
chase of these two squares. One of them is close to and 
across a narrow and short street from the present green- 
houses of the garden. The third of the three that will here- 
after comprise the garden, if this project goes through, will 
complete the triangle made by Maryland Avenue, by First 
Street, and by Canal Street. The idea is to erect the con- 
servatories approximately where the filling station is now lo- 
cated, and to use the lot across the street for a fountain, for 
shrubbery, and for ornamental horticulture of every variety. 

While it is true that this area will not furnish sufficient 
ground for a genuine botanic garden, it will suffice for the 
purposes that the present Botanic Garden meets. It is vain 
to argue that this garden accomplishes any scientific purpose 
whatever. It is simply the conservatory of Congress, main- 
tained for the purpose of adding not alone to the pleasure 
of Members of the House and Senate but also to that of 
yisitors to the Capital. Elegant conservatories are supposed 
to be the proper adjunct of any estate of consequence. As to 
the furnishing of flowers, it may be pointed out as popularly 
understood that the President and the White House—which 
nobody will begrudge—are supplied from what are frequently 
called the President’s conservatories, on the other side of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The report is that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are likewise served from the conservatories 
of the Agricultural Department on the north side of The 
Mall. If the practice of many years may be taken as justify- 
ing a procedure of this sort Congress is entitled to the samo 
additions to the pleasures of life. 

Although, then, we may be justified in maintaining our 
own conservatories for such purposes, we may dismiss from 
our minds the possibility of the scientific utilization thereof, 
because if that were to be achieved these conservatories ought 
to be put under the Department of Agriculture and ought to 
be placed in surroundings where a large area will be available. 

In Rio de Janeiro the botanic garden has 2,000 acres at 
command; that in New York has 400 acres at command; that 
at St. Louis has 125 acres. Averaging the acreage of 27 of the 
great botanic gardens of the world—but omitting therefrom 
Rio de Janeiro as confusing—I find they have an average 
acreage of 125 acres. It would be idle, I think, for us to con- 
ceive of a botanic garden for scientific purposes without the 
provision of well over 100 acres. That, of course, is out of the 
question under the conditions in the heart of a great city. 
It is possible, however, that this garden may be extended to 
the south until it reaches the river. Four years ago we put 
at the command of the Botanic Garden several blocks along 
the old canal, on either side of its bed, and in time that whole 
stretch from Canal Street to the river ought to be made into a 
second Mall, a parkway, a garden, or whatever you please to 
call it. Now it is a desert, dreary, uninviting. and in altogether 
disreputable condition. It ought not long to be permitted to 
grieve the man who ventures on a somewhat uncertain pil- 
grimage from here to the edge of the water. This all can be 
developed into a beautiful park, of which the two squares we 
now contemplate buying would be an approach. What will 
be a parkway in the center of Canal Street is already under 
Government control. The old stables there ought speedily to 
be removed. In this way we shall presently have a beautiful 
stretch of, I should say, half or three-quarters of a mile long 
extending from the Capitol Grounds to the War College. 
Therefore if you authorize this appropriation, you will look 
upon it as a start in adding to the beauties of Washington as 
well as an increase in the opportunity to perform the present 
functions of the Botanic Garden. 

I should regret very much if at any time in the future I 
could be said to have urged this upon the House without a 
clear and frank statement of the situation. I desire that you 
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shall act with your eyes open, and therefore I would tell you 
that 20 years ago—to be exact, in 1908—the Committee on 
Agriculture investigated this situation and advised that the 
Botanic Garden be turned over to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In its report it said this— 


The annual cost of this institution has reached the respectable sum 
of about $15,000 and seems altogether out of proportion, in the opinion 
of your committee, to the benefits derived. 


Twenty years ago $15,000, a respectable sum, was thought 
by a committee of the House to be altogether out of proportion 
to the benefits derived. Last year the appropriation for the 
Botanic Garden was $124,844 and this year the estimates of the 
Budget aré $144,307, almost ten times the “respectable sum” 
that 20 years ago was thought ont of proportion to the benefits 
derived. 

I do not conceive it to be my duty to go further now than 
to lay those figures before you. 

The Committee on the Library is not so solicitous as to 
what you shall decide as it is that you shall decide something. 
If I may revert to the vernacular, we think it is time either 
to fish or cut bait. We think it is time either to complete 
the beautiful square in front of the Capitol by permitting 
the finishing of the Meade Memorial and a suitable layout 
around the Grant Memorial or else to know definitely that 
the House does not desire action to be taken in the premises. 

Let me summarize. Believing that the House desires these 
conservatories to stay in the neighborhood where they are; 
acting on expert advice that in such case this is the best 
location; and contemplating perhaps $170,000 more of expendi- 
ture than is likely to be made anyhow under the public-build- 
ings program, your committee advises this purchase. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill. The Botanic Garden has been at its present location, 
as I understand it, for about 105 years. 

It is now proposed to move it and relocate it on ground 
owned by private individuals and on which extensive improve- 
ments already exist. These improvements will, of course, all 
have to be wrecked at great expense, and after they are torn 
away there will not be a foot of land fit to grow a flower or a 
shrub. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] says 
that we need to move the Botanic Garden. Well, if we do, 
let us use the common sense to move it to some ground where 
we can at least grow a flower or a shrub. We will have noth- 
ing on this location after the improvements are torn away 
but brick and mortar, and the Government will have to haul 
every foot of soil and put it upon the new location if there is 
ever any botanic garden there. 

Mr. Harold E. Doyle, a real-estate man selected by the Com- 
mittee on the Library to make an estimate of how much money 
will be required to purchase the new site, estimates that 
$800,000 will be required. Then will come the cost of demol- 
ishing the buildings now on the site and hauling the soil which 
will be necessary before anything in the way of a flower or 
shrub can be grown. I think it is safe to figure this will cost 
at least $300,000 more, and therefore I say that before a single 
shrub or flower is planted on the new site the Government 
will have expended an outlay of more than $1,000,000. 

The committee in its report cites some elaborate reasons as 
to why the new site should be acquired. These reasons I do 
not think are convincing. One of them is that the location 
of the Meade Monument in the present Botanic Garden makes 
necessary the relocation of the Bartholdi fountain. I will 
admit it. 

I do not know who is responsible for locating the Meade 
Monument in the Botanic Garden. But that mistake has been 
made, but it should not furnish any reason why we should 
spend a million or two of the people’s money in hunting out 
a new location for the Botanic Garden. 

An excellent site for the relocation of the Bartholdi Foun- 
tain can be found in the northeast corner of the present gar- 
dens without the expenditure of a single cent. 

It is also argued that a new conservatory is needed, and 
the present one is dilapidated and can not be successfully 
repaired. My friend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LAN HA] 
in his questions to Mr, Luce stressed that point. I admit this; 
but I see no reason why the present old structure can not 
be torn down and a new one erected in its place on the same 
ground without purchasing nearly a million dollars’ worth of 
new ground at the taxpayers’ expense. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to vote for an appropriation 
which will furnish the required amount of money to construct 
the new building on its present site, but I am not willing to 
spend a penny for new ground. 
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In addition to these reasons which I have already given 
against this bill and which I think are perfectly good, there 
is also the reason that the passage of the bill is advocated 
in the editorial columns of the esteemed Washington Post. 
The Post is a great paper, so far as news is concerned, but 
if that paper ever advocated anything in its editorial columns 
which was in the interest of the masses of the people, it was 
in a moment of forgetfulness. It certainly had no intention 
of doing so, [Laughter and applause.] 

I have long since learned that it is almost invariably safe to 
get on the opposite side from what it advocates, 

At any time I find myself in accord with its views, I am 
compelled to study the question anew in order to find out what 
has led me astray. [Laughter and applause.] 

The editorial to which I have referred appeared in the Post 
yesterday and is headed “The Botanic Garden.” In the same 
issue is another editorial, The dividend and the tariff,” in 
which it seeks to justify the unconscionable and outrageous 
profits which the United States Steel Corporation has wrung 
from the pockets of the American people, and then argues that 
these enormous dividends should not be used as an occasion to 
give the people any relief from the “robber” tariff. Holding 
this point of view, no wonder it was one of the very first papers 
to rush in and justify the jury in turning Fall and Doheny 
loose and to urge the people to accept it as an act of justice. 
Of course, we will haye to accept it, but not without a feeling 
of criticism for the jury which rendered the verdict and a still 
greater feeling of criticism for some of the Cabinet officers who 
scared up a Japanese war scare, to the great aid of the defense. 
[Applause.] 

Regardless of what may be the result of the yote on this bill, 
its consideration has at least afforded me the opportunity of 
expressing my opinion of the editorial columns of the Washing- 
ton Post. If you gentlemen want to spend a million or two 
dollars of the people's money in providing a new location for the 
Botanie Garden, the responsibility is up to you. I shall feel 
that I have done my duty when I have expressed my emphatic 
opposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why not carry this Botanic Garden to 
the country, where people may grow things, instead of trying 
to run it in a city? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If it is to be moved, it ought to be 
pores to a site where soil is available to grow plants and 

lowers, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman not tell us also 
what is the benefit of the Botanic Garden? How do the people 
of the country at large derive any advantage from it? Where 
do they get value for the $140,000 a year that it costs them? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not think the people of the coun- 
try generally get much benefit out of it. However, it is an 
established institution, and if it is to be continued, I want it 
to stay in its present location or be moved to one that would be 
more suitable. Certainly not to a site covered by brick and 
stone buildings and which must be purchased at very large 
expense. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Just what benefit do the people get 
from the Botanic Garden? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As I say, I do not think the people 
of the country generally get any notable benefit. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The Botanic Garden distributes 
through each Member, I believe, some 70 to 80 shrubs and 
plants a year. What I am able to get for my constituents 
are little twigs about as long as your finger and are not worth 
sending out. We have stopped the sending out of seeds. The 
ery was that that was a congressional graft. If it was a 
congressional graft, this is just as much graft. The seeds 
were of much more benefit to the people. Why not stop this 
pretended plant distribution? Is it not a fact, may I ask the 
gentleman from Texas, that certain powerful and influential 
persons in connection with the Government and otherwise get 
benefits from the Botanic Garden in the way of favoritism, in 
the form of flowers and shrubs with which they adorn their 
homes and the parties which they give? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no definite information on 
that point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. . 

Mr. BLANTON. No one who has robbed the Government 
of the United States ought to be tried by a Washington jury, 
because they are so used to getting just what they want out 
of the Federal Treasury that they are not the kind of men to 
try robbers of the People’s Treasury. 

5 of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my e. 


Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am in accord with what the gentleman has 
said, but I want to call his attention to page 3, section 2, where 
there is an appropriation of $820,000. In the preceding section, 
on page 3, this language appears: 


For the purpose of this paragraph the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation made pursuant to authority contained in Public Resolu- 
tion No. 42, etc., is made available, 


How much is that unexpended balance? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am sorry I can not answer the in- 
quiry. I do not have Public Resolution No. 42 at hand. This 
matter has come up hurriedly, and I have not had time to 
get it. 

Mr. LOZ IHR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that the Washington Post at 
one time in a lucid moment attempted to buy respectability by 
employing George W. Harvey, and for a few months lived in 
the atmosphere of dignity and decency, but a course of re- 
spectability was so foreign to the policy of the Post that it 
dispensed with Mr. Harvey's services in a few months? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. My reply is that I think I have 
already rather clearly expressed my opinion about the editorial 
columns of the Post. On that point I have nothing more to say. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, as the ranking member of the 
minority on the committee suggesting this legislation I feel it 
incumbent on me to give at least the Democratic Members of 
the House the reasons which actuate me in indorsing this 
proposition, As far as I am concerned, I am not interested in 
the Washington Post nor its editorials. I neither let it trend 
me toward propositions to which I am opposed or drive me 
from a thing I think is right. 

My reasons are more general than specific. Perhaps it is 
due to my country influence and environment that I look upon 
a tree as grander than a monument of stone, and a flower as 
more beautiful than a work of art. Those who have had much 
in the past to do with beautifying the District, perhaps in- 
fluenced by the fact that it was new and in a wonderful nat- 
ural environment of beauty have emphasized their efforts in 
stone rather than in plants and flowers. 

The gentleman wanted to know what good comes of it. Every- 
thing in this world and in this life is not measured by money. 
If it is the amount of money we get out of it, perhaps nothing, 
but you get the same good out of it that you would in looking 
at a great picture or anything else that inspires you to look 
beyond the mere dollar. 

Every capital in the old country comparable with the United 
States has gardens of this kind, many times more expensive 
than ours. I think some confusion is caused by the statement 
of the removal of the Botanic Garden. That is what I am 
opposed to. That is a removal in the sense of taking it from 
its present general location. If we do not pass legislation 
similar to this and it eventually comes into the hands of the 
Department of Agriculture, then the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BTack!] will be carried out. It will be 
taken far from the city where they can find soil and cheap 
ground, and it will also be taken far beyond those who come 
here to see it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
pet from Massachusetts to suspend the rules and pass the 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 


bill be amended on page 2, line 23. When the bill was drawn 
last year it was expected that we could get the plans and 
specifications before the conclusion of this Congress. Mani- 
festly we can not do that in two months, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sixty-ninth Congress be changed 
to the Seventieth Congress, 

Mr. JONES. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question. Some of us would not mind 
voting to let them have more ground if they did not move the 
garden. Has the committee considered the proposition of 
keeping the garden where it is and getting additional ground? 

Mr. LUCE. As far as I can ascertain, the general opinion 
seemed to be nearly unanimous that we had better get outside 
of the present location and across the street. 

Mr. JONES. The committee did consider that. 


Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 
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Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Massachusetts to amend the bill by inserting 
the Seventieth Congress instead of the Sixty-ninth? 
There was no abjection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 
The question was taken, when Mr. Brack of Texas made the 
point that there was no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 


that no quorum is present. 


counting. ] 
quorum. 


The Chair will count. 
One hundred and eighty Members present; not a 


[After 


The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk called the roll; and 
there were—yeas 221, nays 55, not voting 157, as follows: 


Aberneth: 
Ackerman 


Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 


Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cochran 

Cole 

Collins 

Colton 

Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 


[Roll No. 5] 


YEAS—221 
Dickinson, Iowa Kahn 
Dickinson, Mo. Kearns 
Dominick Kelly 
Doughton Kendall 
Douglass Ketcham 
Dowell Kiess 
rane Kindred 
Drewry Bing 
er Lo 
Elliott eek 
is Kurtz 
Englebright LaGuardia 
Esterly Lanham 
ans Larsen 
Fenn Lazaro 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. Leatherwood 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Li 


Fletcher Lehlbach 
Fort Letts 

‘088 Linthicum 
Free uce 
French Lyon 
Frothingham McDuffie 
Gardner, Ind, McFadden 
Garrett, Tenn. McKeown 
Garrett, Tex, McLeod 
Gasque McMillan 
Gibson McReynolds 
Gilbert McSweeney 
Goodwin MacGregor 
Graham Magee, N. Y. 
Green, Iowa Magrady 
Greenwood ajor 
Griest Manlove 
Hadley Mansfield 
Hall, N. Dak. Martin, La. 
Hammer erritt 
Haugen Michaelson 
Hawley Michener 
Hayden Moore, Ohio 

ersey Morrow 
Hicke: Murph 
Hill, Md. Nelson, Me. 
Hoch Nelson, Mo. 
Hogg Nelson, Wis. 
Hooper Newton, Minn. 
Houston Norton 
Hudson O'Connor, La. 
Hull, Tenn. Oldfield 
Hull, Morton D. Oliver, Ala. 
Hull, William E. Parker 

rwin Perkins 
Jenkins Prall 
Johnson, III. Purnell 
Johnson, Ind. Ramseyer 


Johnson, S. Dak. Rathbone 


NAYS—55 
Green, Fla, Lozier 
Hare McClintie 
Hasti McSwain 
Hill, A Mapes 
Hill, Wash. Miller 
Howard Milligan 
Huddleston Moore, Ky, 
James Morehea 
Johnson, Tex. Parks 
Jones uin 
Kem ‘on 
Knutson e 
Lankford Ran 
Lowrey Reece 
NOT VOTING—157 
Carter, Okla. Edwards 
Celler Fairchild 
Chapman Faust 
Cleary Fish 
Connally, Tex. Fisher 
928 Frear 
Connolly, Pa. Fredericks 
orning reeman 
Cox Fulmer 
r Furlow 
Cullen Gallivan 
Curry Gambrill 
Darrow Garber 
Pem giaa T 
m siffor 
Dickstein Glynn 
Doyle Golder 
Eaton Goldsborough 


Rayburn 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sanders, N. X. 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Sears, Fla. 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Sproul, III. 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 
Sweet 

Swing 
Thatcher 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 


Wainwright 
Walters 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welch, Calif, 
te, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Williams, UL 


Wolverton 
Wood 


Wurzbach 
Wyant 


Eom ue T 
anders, Tex, 
Schafer 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Summers, Wash, 
Swank 
Thomas 
Wefald 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex. 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Hall, Ind. 
Hard 
Harrison 
Holaday 
Hudspeth 
Jacobstein 
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Lampert O'Connell, R. I. Somers, N. T. Tolley 
Lea, Calif. O'Connor, N. X. peari Tydings 
Lee. Ga. Oliver, N. oe, Kans, Upshaw 
Eads Patterson er Vaile 
Lineberger poet Steagall Vare 
Little Peer. tedman V 
McLaughlin, Mich, PETAN Stephens Vinson, Ky. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Phillips Stevenson Voigt 
Madden Porter Stobbs Warren 
gee, M Pou Sullivan Weaver 
Martin, Mass, Pratt Sumners, Tex. Weller 
Mead Quayle „Pn. 
Menges Ransley Swoope 
Mills Reed, Ark, Taber Uson, Miss, 
Montague Reid, III. Taylor, Colo, Winter 
Montgomery binson, Iowa Taylor, N. J. oodruff 
Mooney use Taylor, Tenn; Woodyard 
Moore, Va. Sabath Taylor, W. Va. Yates 
Morgan tt Temple Zihlman 
Morin 8 Nebr. Thompson 
Newton, Mo. Tincher 
O'Connell, N. Y. Ansa Tin 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Madden with Mr. Pou. 

Darrow with Mr. Garner of Texas. 

. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Fisher. 
Faust with Mr. Deal. 

. Mills with Mr. eta ky 

. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Corning. 

. Bixler with Mr. Bell. 

. Anthony with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Porter with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 

. Ransley with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

. Sinnott with Mr. Mead. 

. Temple with Mr. Crosser. 

: Thor —— with Ae. M M f Virginia. 
Thompson r, Moore o 

„ Zihlman with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
. Yates with Mr. Peery. 

Reid of Illinois with. Mr. Rouse. 

. Lampert with Mr. Steadman. 

` Hall of Indiana with Mr, Tydings. 

. Bailey with Mr. Warren. 

. Connolly of Penn: lvania rae Mr. eee 
. Furlow with Mr. 15 of West Virginia. 

Patterson with Mr. 

. Morin with Mr. Ayres. 

. Kiefner with Mr. Griffin. 

Martin of Massachusetts with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 
. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Mooney. 

„Britten with Mr. O Connell of Rhode Island, 

. Golder with Mr, Stevenson. 

„ Aldrich with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sullivan, 

Dempsey with Mr. 9 of New York. 

. Fredericks with Mr. Gallivan. 


. Arentz with Mr. Harrison: 

„Brand of Ohio with —8 e of Texas. 
. Cu web Mr. Kinche 

A Welsh 0 Pennsylvania dealt Mr. Boylan. 

. Pratt with Mr. Jeffers. 


Mr. Stobi 
„ Fairchild with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Stephens with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Eaton with Mr. Upshaw. 

. Beedy with Mr. St I. 

„ Glynn with Mr. Weller. 

. Morgan with Mr, Lea * California, 
„Fish with Mr. Cox. 

Brumm with Mr. Heed of Arkansas. 


Mr. Holaday with Mr. Jacobstein. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Cl i 

Mr. Hale with Mr. Sabath 

Mr. Swartz with Mr. Vinson c of Kentucky. 

Mr, Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Mr. Vestal with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Kvale, 

Mr. Vaile with Mr. Cannon. 


. Wheeler with Mr. Dickstein. 
. Tolley with Mr. Fulmer. 
Menges with Ir. Connery. 

. Gorman with Mr. Berger. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order to be certain that we 
have time in which to finish the agricultural appropriation 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday busi- 
ness for next Wednesday be set aside. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday business for next 
Wednesday be set aside. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have a further 
understanding, a gentleman’s agreement we sometimes call it, 
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that in case the Department of Agriculture appropriation bill 
should be finished to-morrow the session on Wednesday will 
be only merely a formal one. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think an an- 
nouncement upon the part of the gentleman from Connecticut 
that if the agricultural bill be finished to-morrow he will move 
to adjourn after the reading of the Journal and the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s table on Wednesday will be suffi- 
cient to meet the purpose. If an agreement is desired, I am 
sure we can enter into an agreement, 

7 TILSON. I shall take it as an agreement if no one 
0 2 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Les. 

Mr. CRISP. There has been no change in the plan for the 
Christmas recess? 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, in a private conversation I had with the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] a few moments ago, I men- 
tioned one subject matter that has been the occasion of a 
number of inquiries of me this morning. I refer to the river 
and harbor bill, concerning which there is some hope of pas- 
sage in the other body to-morrow. I take it that if that bill 
should pass to-morrow there is no possibility of its being 
messaged here in time for any action to be taken upon it to- 
morrow. 

Mr. TILSON. As to that I do not know. With the under- 
standing that we have just had, if that bill should come to the 
House later than to-morrow, I should not feel inclined to ask 
that any action be taken upon it until after the holidays, unless 
the action were of a merely formal character. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 15008, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Treapway in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read to the end of line 16, on page 4. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
Seog p correct the spelling of the word “ vehicles,” in line 

» page 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WEATHER BUREAU 
SALARIES AND GENERAL EXPENSES 


For carrying into effect in the District of Columbia and elsewhere 
in the United States, in the West Indies, in the Panama Canal, the 
Caribbean Sea, and on adjacent coasts, in the Hawalian Islands, in 
Bermuda, and in Alaska, the provisions of an act approved October 1, 
1890, so fur as they relate to the weather service transferred thereby 
to the Department of Agriculture, and the amendment thereof con- 
tained in section 5 (e) of the air commerce act of 1926, for the em- 
ployment of professors of meteorology, district forecasters, local fore- 
casters, meteorologists, section directors, observers, apprentices, opera- 
tors, skilled mechanics, instrument makers, foremen, assistant foremen, 
proof readers, compositors, pressmen lithographers, folders and feeders, 
repairmen, station agents, messengers, messenger boys, laborers, special 
observers, displaymen, and other necessary employees; for fuel, gas, 
electricity, freight and express charges, furniture, stationery, ice, dry 
goods, twine, mats, oil, paints, glass, lumber, hardware, and washing 
towels; for advertising; for purchase, subsistence, and care of horses 
and vehicles, the purchase and repair of harness, for official purposes 
only; for instruments, shelters, apparatus, storm-warning towers and 
repairs thereto; for rent of offices; for repair and improvements to 
existing buildings and care and preservation of grounds, including the 
construction of necessary outbuildings and sidewalks on public streets 
abutting Weather Bureau grounds; and the erection of temporary 
buildings for living quarters of observers; for officlal traveling ex- 
penses; for telephone rentals, and for telegraphing, telephoning, and 
cabling reports and messages, rates to be fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture by agreement with the companies performing the service, 
including the termination, effective on June 30, 1927, by agreement, of 
existing contracts with not more than 15 companies so as to provide 
uniform rates during the fiscal year 1928 for all companies, and any 
contracts made as a result of this authority to terminate shall not 
contain rates in excess of those fixed for similar services in the con- 
tract of July 1. 1925, for which an adjustment appropriation of 


1926 


$168,312 was made in the deficiency act, approved March 3, 1926; 
for the maintenance and repair of Weather Bureau telegraph, tele- 
phone, and cable lines; and for every other expenditure required for 
the establishment, equipment, and maintenance of meteorological offices 
and stations and for the issuing of weather forecasts and warnings 
of storms, cold waves, frosts, and heavy snows, the gauging and 
measuring of the flow of rivers and the issuing of river forecasts and 
warnings; for observations and reports relating to crops, and for other 
necessary observations and reports, including cooperation with other 
bureaus of the Government and societies and institutions of learning 
for the dissemination of meteorological information, as follows: 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making an inquiry of the chairman of 
the subcommittee, In lines 4 and 5, page 13, I would like to 
know the meaning of the language— 


for observations and reports relating to crops, and for other necessary 
observations and reports, 


Is that in any way a duplication of the reports with relation 
to crop estimates gotten out by the division of crop estimates 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. This refers only to Weather 
Bureau reports. 

Mr. HARE. Do I understand that the Weather Bureau is 
also going to report on crops and crop conditions and yields, 
as well as the division of crop estimates in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. This provision is carried year 
by year and there is no conflict between the two bureaus. 

Mr. HARE. That is the reason I make the point. I under- 
stand there is probably a conflict or duplication of duties. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. This provision relates to weather 
conditions affecting crops. 

Mr. HARE. There is some criticism on the part of the pub- 
lic, according to my understanding. The division of crop esti- 
mates gets out a report, we will say, on the 15th, showing 
the condition of crops, and the following week the Weather 
Bureau comes out with a report and shows an entirely different 
condition. The two are not harmonious and often create a 
doubt in the mind of the public as to which is correct. I was 
wondering, therefore, whether this report by the Weather 
Bureau is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? z 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is not the public actually a 
little better off if two branches of the Government disagree on 
their predictions, rather than to have them agree and to haye 
those figures so far off that they mislead everyone? 

Mr. HARE. I am not prepared to say that the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
get it right. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The crop estimate reports come out at 
stated intervals, fixed by law. The weather forecasts are 
merely to cover the period between those stated intervals. 
You may have your agricultural forecasts to-day. The day 
after to-morrow there may be a severe storm or a severe frost. 
The Weather Bureau reports that. The estimating bureau has 
no authority to report from day to day. These reports dovetail 
with one another to keep the public informed of the progress of 
crops and weather conditions every day during the producing 
season. 

Mr. HARE. Now, I would ask this question: If the Weather 
Bureau is going to issue that report in reference to frost, does 
the Weather Bureau attempt to estimate the amount of damage 
done to a particular crop? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In general terms it might state that 
there would be serious damage or severe damage or something 
like that, but nothing like the crop estimate bureau, Bureau 
of Economics. 

Mr. HARE, I understand that they would estimate in a 
general way, but not specifically? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Absolutely. 

Mr. HARE. They would not say the condition had dete- 
riorated 20 per cent or any other per cent? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I do not know when they ever 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


For the investigation of diseases of cotton, potatoes, track crops, 
forage crops, drugs and related plants, $150,570, 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the figures $150,570 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “$167,570, of which $17,500 shall be immediately available for 
investigation relation to the root rot in cotton. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this is an increase in the 
appropriation of $17,000 to enable the scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to study the disease known as root rot of 
cotton, a very destructive and insidious disease. In all the 
prairie black-land area of the southern United States the 
farmer plants a crop, goes to all the expense of cultivating 
it, when a microspic insect attacks the root of the plant, de- 
stroys the root, and the cotton dies, That farmer has suffered 
a great loss, He makes no crop and loses all the expenses of 
cultivating. This is a question for the scientists of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry to investigate. For several years I have 
called attention to this disease in the hearings before the com- 
mittee, and the bureau has continually promised to make an 
investigation, but they have never done so. This year I asked 
how much would be necessary to make an effective investiga- 
tion, and they said between $10,000 and $25,000, Therefore, 
with the $17,000 they can conduct experiments in the different 
parts of the Cotton Belt and try to find a remedy that will 
destroy the insect. In the judgment of the department some 
character of fertilizer may be found both to destroy the insect 
and fertilize the soil. Your subcommittee understands this 
question thoroughly, and I understand the amendment is 
acceptable. P 

Mr, MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
much about cotton, but I have no objection to this amendment, 
and I hope it will be adopted. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to congratulate my colleague from Texas 
[Mr. BucHaNan] on getting a valuable amendment passed a 
moment ago in behalf of the farmers of the country. He is a 
good friend of the farmers of the United States, and the farmers 
are finding it out, and_he deserves a whole lot of credit for 
the work he has done on this bill already, and for the additional 
work he is going to do on the bill here on the floor before we 
get through with it. 

But this audience this evening is characteristic, in a large 
measure, of the attitude of the Congress towards the farm 
problems. My friends, the sure-enough dirt farmers, are here. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And the city farmers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the static statesman from Baltimore 
is here, but I can not agree with him on his definition. I 
thought a static statesman should be construed as a politician 
who is slumbering deeply, but not yet dead. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I hope it is that way. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this situation does portray the atti- 
tude of Congress toward agriculture, Here is the great agri- 
cultural supply bill under consideration. This is the time and 
place when it is finally written. It is the one bill that has in 
its provisions every single thing the farmers of America may 
expect from the Congress, yet we have exactly 31 Members 
of the House present. Thirty-one—31 Congressmen only now 
present out of a membership of 435. Now, our other friends 
are not interested in agriculture, it would seem. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. That is not my experience. Many 
of my colleagues haye made inquiries relative to the provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And ought to be here when the agricultural 
bill comes up. Here is our friend from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
present, and if he can be here the balance of the 485 Members 
ought to be here, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. They are very much interested 
in the bill. I call the gentleman’s attention to the big question 
of bovine tuberculosis. We have met that situation by making 
a larger appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am not complaining about the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Maer], who is the chairman in charge of 
this bill, because my colleague from Texas has just persuaded 
him to do something for the farmer here in giving him this 
amendment that has just been passed, and that shows that the 
gentleman's heart is right. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I am a farmer myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it, and that is the reason why the 
gentleman agreed to this amendment to help the farmers. 

I will tell you what is the real matter with the farmers, 
You are never going to solve the farm problem until you solve 
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this one question: You remember our distinguished friend, only 
recently a Member of this House, the late distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Bourke Cockran, got up on this 
floor and said that he was going to be frank with Congress and 
not camouflage on the question. He said he represented 6,000,- 
000 consumers in the city of New York, and that they wanted 
to get everything they ate and wore just as cheaply as they 
could get it, and he was for them. He was opposed to all this 
agitation about raising the price of farm products, Whenever 
you solve that conflicting interest between consumer and pro- 
ducer you will have solved most of the ills that now beset the 
farmer and the producer. It is the special, selfish interest of 
consumers in the big cities, who want the products of the farm 
and the ranch just as cheaply as they can get them. They will 
not stand for anything that will enhance the price of farm 
products. And their representatives vote to keep prices down. 
You know that is just as true as can be. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it not a fact that all the appropriations in 
the Agricultural appropriation bill are calculated to increase 
production and, consequently, decrease the price to the farmer? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and nothing will appear in this bill 
unless for the benefit of the consumer. The trouble is that the 
representatives of the consumers out-vote us representatives 
of the farm producers here on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I have two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not take more time on this bill, 
because I am willing to confess that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Trrsox] caught me, for one, when he proposed 
that if we finished this bill on Tuesday he would give us 
Wednesday. I am going to try to help you finish it to-morrow. 

If you can just solve that one question, then the whole prob- 
lem will be solved. The Congressmen who represent the mil- 
lions of consumers in the big cities control the situation here in 
Congress. When you get up a proposition to help the farmer 
and producer they come in and vote down any proposition that 
would in any way increase the price ofgfarm products. 

Mr. DAVIS. In yoting against these propositions, they are 
yoting for the consumer as well as against the farmer? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. And they are also opposing measures to reduce 
the price of the things the farmers have to buy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Because these same consumers manu- 
facture all utensils and implements and clothing which farmers 
must buy, and their desire is to increase the price of the manu- 
facturers’ products. It is the selfish interests of the consumers 
in the big cities which is starving the farmers and their families 
to death on the farms every year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 

‘has again expired. The Clerk will again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For acclimatization and adaptation investigations of cotton, corn, 
and other crops introduced from tropical regions, and for the improve- 

ment of cotton and other fiber plants by cultural methods, breeding, and 
selection, and for determining the feasibility of increasing the produc- 
tion of hard fibers outside of the continental United States, $200,800: 

Provided, That not more than $7,500 of this sum may be used for ex- 
periments in cottonseed interbreeding : Provided further, That of this 
sum $50,000 may be used for explorations, research, and field experi- 
ments relating to potential rubber-producing plants, 


| Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
! word. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized. 
Mr. HARE. I would like to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee the meaning of lines 18, 19, and 20 in the paragraph 
or 


determining tue feasibility of increasing the production of hard fibers 
outside of continental United States. 


I would like to know what kind of fibers are inclnded in 
the “hard fibers,” and I would like to know where those fibers 
ure to be produced, and for what purpose. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. As I understand, that is for 
work in the Philippines, rope. 

Mr. HARE. Fibers for making rope in the Philippines? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Hemp, as I understand it; twine. 

Mr. HARE, There is no reference made to rope or twine 
above that in the paragraph, and the only interpretation I 
could get was that it referred to cotton. If it does not refer 
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to cotton, the provision should be eliminated, because I think 
we should insist that the rope and twine used in this country 
should be made out of cotton instead of encouraging production 
in the Philippines. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It is for the improvement of 
cotton and other fiber plants. 

Mr. HARE. I see. The other “fiber plants,“ as I under- 
stand it, refer to rope? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including corn, 
and methods of cereal production, and for the study and control of 
cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and for the investigation 
of the cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, including a 
study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and improvement of 
broomcorn and methods of broomcorn production, $737,200: Provided, 
That $375,000 shall be set aside for the location of and destruction of 
the barberry bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores origi- 
nate: Provided further, That $75,000 of this amount shall be available 
for expenditure only when an equal amount shall have been appro- 
priated, subscribed, or contributed by States, counties, or local authori- 
ties, or by individuals or organizations, for the accomplishment of such 
purposes, 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to ask a question of the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I notice on page 27, line 8, that an amount 
is given for the location and destruction of barberry bushes, 
which has a very important relationship to the protection of 
our wheat crop from rust in the Western States. I would 
appreciate a statement of how this compares with the previous 
appropriation. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The Bureau of the Budget 
recommended a decrease of $25,000 in this appropriation, but 
the committee feels it is a very important work, and very 
great progress has been made in the eradication of barberry 
bushes. The survey of the ground a second time requires a 
great deal of care, and the result has been so satisfactory to 
the States of the Northwest, the committee felt the amount 
ought to be restored to the amount of the appropriation for 
this year. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This is of great value to Montana, where 
much of this work has been done; and in the name of my 
State I wish to thank the committee for restoring the appro- 
priation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, including 
the salary of the Chief Forester and other personal services in the 
TAstrict of Columbia, $366,748, 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont 
the last word for the purpose of asking a question of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I desire to invite his attention to 
line 21 of page 22: 


For necessary expenses for general administrative purposes, including 
the salary of the Chief Forester and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $366,748. 


I wanted to ask the chairman of the subcommittee how much 
of that money is to be expended exclusively for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia, and how much is to be ex- 
pended for services partially rendered in the District and par- 
tially rendered in the field? I am not asking for the exact 
figures, but approximately. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. My information is this amount 
is to be expended in the District. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is my understanding. That it 
is entirely for the District. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And such amounts as $1,236,186, on 
page 33, and the amounts contained in the subsequent para- 
graphs, which have not been read, are primarily for expenditure 
by the field service in the forests themselves, 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. In the districts mentioned. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In that particular district? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment, and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend these remarks, 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland withdraws 
the pro forma amendment and asks unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For fighting and preventing forest fires on or threatening the 
national forests and for the establishment and maintenance of a patrol 
to prevent trespass and to guard against and check fires upon the lands 
revested in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916, and 
the lands known as the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands involved in the 
ease of Southern Oregon Co. against United States (No. 2711), in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth Cireuit, $283,000, of which 
$150,000 shall be immédiately available: Provided, That not to exceed 
$75,000 of this amount may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in meeting emergencies caused by forest insects on national forests, 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask a question of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. I would like to be informed as to how the appro- 
priation for forest fire fighting and the prevention of forest 
fires in this bill compares with that of the past year? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. There has been a material in- 
crease in the appropriations for the fiscal year 1928 as com- 
pared with this fiscal year. One item is for an increased num- 
ber of fire guards. The committee did not feel like taking any 
responsibility in reference to forest fires and consequently 
allowed the item. 

Mr. LEAVITT, I will say the committee did exactly right 
in doing that. One difficulty in handling fires in crisis years, 
like the season just past, has been the lack of an adequate 
force on the ground to immediately detect, quickly arrive at 
the fires, and get the necessary crews at work on the fires as 
shortly as possible after they start. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The committee approved of all 
the department requested on the ground that the responsibility 
should be on the department and not upon us. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For cooperation with the War Department in the maintenance and 
operation of an airplane patrol to prevent and suppress forest fires on 
national forests and adjacent lands, $50,000: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the purchase of land or air- 
planes, 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph for the purpose of asking a question of the chairman 
of the subcommittee. Referring to this paragraph, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee what report he 
has to make with reference to the development of this airplane 
patrol. Can the chairman inform us when it was first estab- 
lished and something about its development, what the prospects 
are and what the successes have been in connection with it? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The appropriation for this pur- 
pose began several years ago and the department believes this 
service has been very efficient. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Have the appropriations been increased 
gradually as the value of the service has been determined or 
has it proven to be the contrary? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. As I understand, the appropria- 
tion originally was approximately $50,000; then it was sus- 
pended for a time and finally restored two years ago and the 
department is anxious to have this service continued. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is a very important service. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I think so. 

Mr. KETCHAM. If these forest fires could only be located 
quickly in their inception, then means of combating them 
could be gotten on the ground much sooner and much more 
could be accomplished. Of course, I realize that airplanes have 
no value so far as enabling the department to do much in the 
way of putting out the fires because of the lack of landing 
places, but by the use of airplanes the fires can be quickly 
located, and I believe this is a wonderful service. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The Chief Forester feels this 
service should be continued. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Amplified, increased, or, at least, carried 
along at this rate. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. With this amount, 

Mr. KETCHAM. For the time being. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of tree seed, cones, and nursery stock, for seeding 
and tree planting within national forests, and for experiments and 
investigations necessary for such seeding and tree planting, $150,000. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stumons: On page 37, line 8, after the 
figures “ $150,000," strike ont the period and insert: “ Provided, That 
from the nurseries on the Nebraska National Forest the Secretary 
of Agriculture, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
may furnish young trees free, so far as they may be spared, to 
residents of the territory covered by ‘An act increasing the area of 
homesteads in a portion of Nebraska,’ approved April 28, 1904.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, this puts back in the bill 
the language it has carried ever since the passage of the 
Kinkaid Act, so I am informed, and leaves a right with the See- 
retary of Agriculture that he has had at all times to regulate 
the distribution of trees to the settlers on the Kinkaid land in 
the cattle country of Nebraska. It does not change the exist- 
ing act in any way. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, in order that 
the Members of the House may know the situation, this is 
the same provision—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. As has been in the act all the time. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It is known as the Kinkaid pro- 
vision, passed years ago for the distribution of tree seedlings 
in the sixth district of Nebraska. The committee omitted the 
provision in this bill because it is no longer necessary for the 
reason that the same work is done under the provisions of 
the Clarke-McNary Reforestation Act. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Clarke-McNary Act is an entirely dif- 
ferent act, That act provided for the sale of trees through 
State agencies. This provision provides for the distribution 
of small trees that are used for experimental purposes on 
the ranches, the surplus trees on the reserve that are dis- 
tributed by the forestry stations. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture can cut it out at any time. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I repeat in order that the 
Members of the House may know what the provision is, 
the opinion of the committee is that the work is now per- 
formed under the Clarke-McNary Reforestation Act, so that 
it is entirely immaterial, from the viewpoint of the committee, 
whether it is carried in the bill or not, and there is nothing 
to discuss. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak on the point 
of order a moment, the Kinkaid provision was an amendment 
that was inserted in the bill without any authority of law. 
This proposal is without authority of law. It is legislation pure 
and simple. It seeks to authorize the giving of trees to appli- 
cants in a certain portion of the United States. I do not think 
this kind of legislation ought to be in the bill, and I therefore 
make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, this is being done pursuant 
to an act of Congress, under authority given in the Kinkaid 
Act of 1904. It has been carried in all the bills, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has authority to do what the Congress is 
trying to compel him to do here. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it was the general law creating the 
homestead of 640 acres for the cattle country of Nebraska. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
committee is concerned, our position is that it does not make 
any difference whether it is in the bill or not. It adds nothing 
to the bill, and we have no objection to the amendment, so. far 
as we are concerned. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The duty of the Chair is to decide 
whether or not the item is subject to the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Texas. The Chair would inquire of the 
gentleman from Nebraska whether he knows that this para- 
graph which he suggests has been copied verbatim from pre- 
vious legislation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I copied this paragraph verbatim from 
the appropriation act of last year for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it was merely a provision in an appro- 
priation act. It was not substantive law. That authority 
expired with that appropriation act. It is just like any other 
provision that is put in an appropriation act. It does not 
become permanent law. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair realizes that all 
appropriation acts are simply applicable to the year for which 
the appropriation is made. The Chair understands from the 
gentleman from Nebraska that the amendment which he offers 
was in an appropriation act. Consequently, it was applicable 
only to the year for which the appropriation bill was passed, 
and if the Chair is correct in that inference the item is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The amendment, if the Chair please, pro- 
vides for distribution under the Kinkaid Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Nebraska to say that this item has been carried verbatim in 
an appropriation bill, If it was not carried in a legislative 
bill, it is surely subject to the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Texas raises, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and investi- 
gations, independently or in cooperation with other branches of the 
Federal Government, with States, and with individuals, to determine 
the best methods for the conservative management of forest and forest 
land, $332,000, of which amount not to exceed $60,000 shall be imme- 
diately available for the establishment of forest experiment stations as 
provided in the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment and 
maintenance of a forest experiment station in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys,” approved July 3, 1926, and as provided in the act 
entitled “An act for the establishment and maintenance of a forest 
experiment station in Pennsylvania and the neighboring States,” ap- 
proved July 3, 1926. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 37, line 22, after the figures “1926,” strike out the period and 
insert the following: “ Provided, That not more than $1,000 of this 
amount may be expended for the improvement of the station buildings 
which were constructed at the Bessey Nursery, Nebraska National 
Forest (formerly Dismal River Forest Reserve), in accordance with 
the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L. p. 696). 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, that is to authorize some 
repairs and improvements on the building at the forest station 
at that point. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I have no objection to it. The 
repairs probably are needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
15008, the agricultis'al appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McLAvcutin of Michigan (at the request of Mr. Marrs) 
was given leave of absence on account of illness. 

Mr. Montoomery (at the request of Mr. THOMAS) was given 
leaye of absence on account of illness. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, thinking there 
might be necessity for lengthening the session hours to-morrow 
in order to complete the consideration of the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill this week, it was ordered that the 
House meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. We have had an extra 
hour on this bill this afternoon that was not anticipated and 
made great progress in the reading of the bill. It seems there- 
fore unnecessary to bring the Members here to-morrow an hour 
earlier than usual. I ask unanimous consent that the order 
of Saturday as to the hour of meeting to-morrow be rescinded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the order of the House by which it was ar- 
ranged that the House meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow be 
rescinded. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, before we went into Committee 
of the Whole, in a colloquy between the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and myself, reference was made to what action might 
be taken in case the river and harbor bill were passed and 
messaged over at a late hour. As I recall, what I said to 


the gentleman from Tennessee was to the effect that if that 
bill came over later than to-morrow, owing to the agreement 
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we had to take up nothing but routine or formal business on 
Wednesday, I should not feel inclined to call up for action a 
bill of that importance. What I meant by that statement was 
that I should not feel warranted in calling up a contested 
matter. If that bill or any other bill came over on Wednesday 
and proved to be only a formal matter, I see no reason why it 
might not be properly disposed of. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, in order that 
Members may understand, there is a possibility that if the 
river and harbor bill passes the Senate to-morrow some action 
might be taken. Several gentlemen are interested very much 
in the river and harbor bill and have spoken to me, as I have 
no doubt they have spoken to the gentleman from Connecticut, 
and they are anxious that the question be left open until 
Wednesday, that there be no fixed determination this after- 
noon that nothing should be done. I understand the attitude 
of the gentleman from Connecticut is to leave the question 
open so that there may be possible action if the bill comes 
over. 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. 


PROSPERITY OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the prosperity of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in an editorial on last Saturday, the Washington Post of this 
city points with pride to the recent 40 per cent stock dividend of 
the United States Steel Corporation and in effect shouts 
now there can no longer be doubt of the great prosperity 
of our country. 

Let us not think that because bandits hold up a bank and 
get away with a hundred thousand dollars and are prosper- 
ous then that everyone else is prosperous; neither let us be- 
lieve that because the profiteers of the Nation are prosperous 
then that all the people of our Nation are prosperous. What 
is the real truth? The United States Steel Corporation, from 
its mass of stolen goods has declared a 40 per cent stock 
dividend and this is hailed with delight by many as a token 
of prosperity. Away with this false idea of prosperity. On 
the contrary, it means that a few individuals have gotten to- 
gether a large accumulation of stolen property. It means that 
heartless, soulless, conscienceless, big corporate interests, 
managed by men in many instances who are cold to every 
appeal of humanity, justice, and patriotism, are plundering, 
within unjust and basely discriminatory laws, a hundred mil- 
lion bleeding, suffering, and dying men, women, and children. 
It means that there are too many, yet, who rejoice over the 
unjust accumulation of wealth by one millionaire rather than 
over the prosperity of the great common people. It means 
that the plundering of the Nation, or the common people, of 
hundreds of millions of dollars is to be hailed by many as 
an act of patriotism and that the perpetrator is to receive 
the plaudits of those engaged in similar business or well-wisher 
to it. 

Such dividends in the midst of the human suffering and 
financial distress which is abroad in our land is not indicative 
of the prosperity of our Nation. It is a glaring signal of 
unjust and corrupt favoritism in legislation and government. 
It is the result of the grossest sort of high-price fixing of what 
the common people must buy and of a stubborn refusal to give 
the great citizenship of our Nation even a square deal. 

For every chuckle of delight which dulls the conscience of 
the conspirators who hoard this and other similarly ill-gotten 
wealth there results the degradation, poverty, and death of 
countless millions of outraged men, women, and children, 

And this is called prosperity. It is the prosperity of the 
lion destroying the lamb. If this is prosperity, then the early 
settlers of our country were prosperous when the Indians were 
burning their homes, destroying their property, scalping their 
wives and children, and carrying them into captivity and to 
torture and death. 

This is prosperity such as came to the Belgians when the 
German hordes were at their doors, when death and devasta- 
tion were on every hand and when the cannon’ roar rocked their 
hills. 

This is success of a favored few wrung from the great com- 
mon people by taskmasters more cruel than ever lashed 
Egyptian wretch or galley slave. It is the fiendish prosperity 
of those who put money ahead of men, property ahead of. 
people, boodle ahead of boys and girls, criminal profits and 
pleasures ahead of children's rights and welfare, the profiteer 
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try's need, and gold ahead of God. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 12316. An act to amend the Panama Canal act and 
other laws appiicable to the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
3 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, December 21, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, December 21, 1926, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
War Department appropriation bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

806. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a report of claims arising out of damages to private property 
due to the operation of naval aircraft, which were ascertained, 
adjusted, determined, and paid by the department during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, from the appropriation 
“Aviation, Navy, 1926“; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Navy Department. 

807. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a list of cases of relief granted since last report under date 
of November 30, 1925; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Navy Department. 

808. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill for the relief of Athanasics Metaxiotos, a former em- 
ployee of the Isthmian Canal Commission, who was injured 
in the line of duty; to the Committee on Claims. 

809. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill for the relief of Steadman Martin, an employee of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, who was injured in the line of 
duty ; to the Committee on Claims. 

810. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927, for 
fighting and preventing forest fires, for forest roads and trails, 
and for administration of the United States warehouse act, 
amounting in all to $3,561,250 (H. Doc. No. 600); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

811. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department, secret-service division, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, $766.67 (H. Doc. No. 601) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

812. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, pertaining to the Office of the Supervising Architect, 
$32,569.28 (H. Doc. No. 602); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

813. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, Botanic Garden, for the 
fiscal year 1927, in the sum of $4,000 (H. Doc. No. 603) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15415. A 
bill to authorize the construction of additional vessels; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1635). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 14248. A bill to amend the provisions contained in the 
act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secretary and 
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Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in succession 
to act as Secretary of the Navy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1636). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12852. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept on behalf 
of the United States title in fee simple to a certain strip of 
land and ‘the construction of a bridge across Archers Creek in 
South Carolina; without amendment (Rept. No. 1637). Re- 
111 — to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. MAGER of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 12212. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited 
schools, colleges, and universities; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1638). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 4445. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the trustees of Howard University to develop an athletic field 
and gymnasium project, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 1639). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15048. 
A bill providing for the promotion of Lieut. Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and awarding to 
him a congressional medal of honor; without amendment 
5 No. 1640). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15049. 
A bill providing for the promotion of Floyd Bennett, aviation 
pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him a congressional 
medal of honor; without amendment (Rept. No. 1641). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 15467) to revise and 
equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War; to certain widows, children of such 
soldiers, sailors, and marines; and granting pensions and in- 
ereases of pensions in certain cases; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 15468) to authorize pay- 
ment of compensation to retired warrant officers and enlisted 
men employed by the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, DYER: A bill (H. R. 15469) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to extend the time for the completion of the 
municipal bridge approaches, and extensions or additions 
thereto, by the city of St. Louis, within the States of Illinois 
and Missouri,” approved February 13, 1924; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 15470) to amend 
the national prohibition act to permit the manufacture, sale, 
transportation, importation, or exportation of beverages which 
are not in fact intoxicating, as determined in accordance with 
the laws of the respective States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 15471) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, the China 
relief expedition, or the Coast Guard Artillery Service of the 
United States, their widows and orphans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 15472) to revive and 
reenact an act entitled “An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct 
a bridge across the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette 
County, W. Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 15473) to prohibit the impor- 
tation free of duty of foreign-made parts for use on American- 
made machines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 15474) to establish a 
Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in 
the control and disposition of surplus of agricultural com- 
modities ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15475) amending the act 
approved August 30, 1890 (Stat. L., vol. 26, pp. 412-413), 
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relative to proceedings for condemnation of land for public 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 15476) to authorize the 
appropriation for use by the Secretary of Agriculture of cer- 
tain funds for wool standards, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 15477) to establish a 
national institute of health to authorize increased appropria- 
tions for the Hygienic Laboratory and to authorize the Gov- 
ernment to accept donations for use in ascertaining the cause, 
prevention, and cure of disease affecting human beings; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 15478) to prohibit the 
importation of jute and the products made or manufactured 
from jute into the United States or any of its possessions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 15479) to create within the 
Philippine Archipelago a jurisdiction to be known as the Moro 
Province, and to provide a government therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 15480) granting certain 
lands to New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
for the purpose of conducting educational, demonstrative, and 
experimental development with livestock, grazing methods, and 
range forage plants; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 15481) to 
regulate the pay and allowances of certain officers of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KINDRED: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 309) author- 
izing the Postmaster General of the United States to set aside 
Christmas Day as a national full holiday for rural carriers, let- 
ter carriers, and all postal employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 310) au- 
thorizing the erection of a monument to the memory and at the 
grave of the Indian chief, William Weatherford, known as the 
“Red Eagle”; to the Committee on the Library, 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
811) to create a commission to select and recommend location 
for summer White House and report findings to Congress; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. BROWNING: Resolution (H. Res. 347) to instruct 


the Committee on Agriculture to substitute an excise tax on 
protected manufacturing for an equalization fee in agricultural 
bill; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Resolution (H. Res. 348) for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 15415, a bill to authorize the construction of ad- 
ditional vessels; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Resolution (H. Res. 349) providing for 
printing of the report of investigation of St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal by the Comptroller General of the United States under the 
authorization of Congress; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 15482) granting permis- 
sion to Capt. Thomas L. Johnson, United States Navy, to aecept 
a brevet and medal of the French Legion of Honor, tendered 
by the President of the French Republic; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 15483) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A, Kretschmar; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 15484) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen N. West; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 15485) granting a pension 
to Julia Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 15486) granting a pension to 
Bertie C. Nields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15487) to correct the 
military record of Jordan Kidwell; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 15488) granting a pension to 
Eva Rench Hudson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 15489) granting a pension 
to George Cheesman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 15490) granting a pension to 
Louisa Rasp; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 15491) granting an increase 
of pension to M. Jennie Hull; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 15492) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza K. D. Mann; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions, 
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By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 15493) granting an increase 
of pension to Elvira Cunning; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 15494) granting 
a pension to Lizzie Fenton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15495) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary A. McCune Brown; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 15496) granting a pension to 
Libethe Youngblood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 15497) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emily D, Monk; to the Commiitee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15498) granting a pension to Carrie B. 
Gaddis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15499) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth South; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 15500) granting a pension 
to Susan Whittemore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15501) granting a pension to Margaret 
G. Atchinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 15502) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Spencer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 15503) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Turnbaugh; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 15504) to correct the 
military record of Lemuel Horton; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. McoSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 15505) for the relief of 
E. C. Howze; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 15506) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Gordon; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15507) granting 
a pension to Nannie Austin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 15508) granting an increase 
of pension to Curney G. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15509) granting an Increase 
of pension to Catherine Giffen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 15510) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Trumble; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 15511) granting an 
increase of pension to Katie C. Manson; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 15512) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy J. Swearingen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15513) granting an increase of pension to 
Louvisa E. Harrison; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 15514) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jennie Hanes; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 15515) granting a 
pension to Samuel L. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 15516) granting a pension 
to Rose M. Mehleck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15517) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie C. Burdick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 15518) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Coon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 15519) for the relief 
of Albert J. Zyvolski; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15520) validating homestead entry of 
Englehard Sperstad for certain public land in Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 15521) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15522) grant- 
ing a pension to Sherman H. Wharton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15523) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph La Rue; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 15524) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Leffler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15525) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara Ziegler; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15526) granting a pension 
to William R. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15527) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

4380. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin, 
favoring the passage of House bill 10311; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

4381. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Cali- 
fornia Economic Research Council, urging an appropriation of 
sufficient funds which will enable the Bureau of Soils to pub- 
lish soil surveys and have them available for distribution as 
soon as possible after completion of the field work as the 
bureau is now approximately three years in arrears in issuing 
maps and reports; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4382. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Weiser, 
Idaho, and Nampa, Idaho, requesting that veterans of the 
Indian wars, their widows and dependents, be granted an in- 
crease of pension; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4383. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Mrs. A. M. Houser and 11 
other residents of Battle Creek, Mich., protesting against the 
passage of compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4384. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York to the Congressmen, individually and 
collectively, of New York State, to oppose any amendment and 
revision of the Harrison narcotic law that would make more 
difficult the conditions under which physicians are obliged to 
work at present, It requests immediate and continued oppo- 
sition to favorable action on House bill 11612 and its com- 
panion, Senate bill 4085; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4385. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of American Mining Con- 
gress re Senate bill 564; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

4386. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York 
City, favoring the enactment of the McFadden banking bill 
without the Hull amendment; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

4387. Also, petition of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, opposing the passage of Senate bill 4085 and House 
bill 11612, to amend’ the Harrison narcotic law; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, December 21, 1926 
(Legislative day of Friday, December 17, 1926) 


‘The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, each with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8.3728. An act to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations; and 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4153) to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Gardens, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9564. An act providing for markers for the battle fields 
of Eastport, Miss., and Iuka, Miss. ; 

H. R. 9912. An act approving the transaction of the adjutant 
general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers 
from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States 
property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and the 
State of Oregon from accountability therefor; 

H. R. 11516. An act to authorize the payment of an indem- 
nity to the Government of France on account of losses sustained 
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by the owners of the French steamship Madeleine as a result of 
a collision between it and the U. S. S. Kerwood; 

H. R. 12315. An act to amend section 8 of the food and drugs 
act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended; 

H. R. 13445. An act to provide for graduated special-handling 
postage charges, according to the weights of the parcels, and to 
7 special-delivery service to such parcels of fourth-class 
matter; 

H. R. 13446. An act to restore the rate of postage of 1 cent 
each to private mailing or post cards; 

H. R. 13447. An act to provide for an additional charge on 
first-class matter mailed short paid more than one rate; 

H. R. 13448, An act authorizing the transmission of business 
reply cards in the mails and prescribing the rate of postage 
thereon ; 

H. R. 13449. An act to amend section 203 of Title II of the act 
of February 28, 1925, by prescribing a more equitable rate for 
transient second-class mail matter; 
ite R. 13500, An act to amend section 176 of the Judicial 

e; 

H. R. 14250. An act to authorize reimposition and extension 
of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California ; 

H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain French guns which belong to the United 
States and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to 
the city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 700 cots and 700 blankets for the use of the North 
Carolina Department of the American Legion at its annual con- 
vention at Washington, N. C., in August, 1927. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of House bill 11616. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst King Shipstead 
Bayard Fletcher Lenroot Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Simmons 
Blease George McLean Smith 
Borah Gille McMaster Smoot 
Bratton Goff cNary Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding Mayfield Steck 
Bruce Gould etealt Stephens 
Cameron Greene Moses Stewart 
Capper Hale Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Norris Trammell 
Copeland Harris Oddie son 
Couzens Harrison Overman adsworth 
Curtis Hawes Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Deneen Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 

ill Howell Ransdell Warren 
du Pont Johnson NA g Watson 

ge Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind Wheeler 

Edwards Jones, Wash. Sackett Willis 
Ernst Kendrick Schall 
Ferris Keyes Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent on account of 
illness, and that the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye] is absent because of illness in his family. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Norseckx] is unayoidably absent. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eight-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS OF CORPORATIONS 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent out of order to 
introduce a Senate resolution. I ask that it be read and then 
if there is any desire to have it go over under the rule I shail 
not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to have it read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 304), as follows: 


Whereas it has become the usual practice of corporations, in order to 
protect stockholders from the payment of income taxes, to declare 
stock dividends; and 

Whereas this procedure enables corporations to acquire competing 
plants, and in this way avoid the provisions of the antitrust laws; and 

Whereas in order to legislate upon the subject the Senate should be 
fully informed as to the extent of this practice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to ascertain and report to the Senate the names and the 
capitalization of corporations that have issued stock dividends, to- 
gether with the amount of such stock dividends, since the decision 
of the Supreme Court holding that stock dividends were not taxable, 
and to ascertain and report the same information as to the same cor- 
porations, for the same period of time prior to such decision. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution? 
Mr. ERNST. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule, 
RECOMMITMENT OF BILL 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am directed by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to ask the Senate to recommit to that 
committee Calendar No. 1146, the bill (H. R. 10821) for the 
appointment of certain additional judges. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill will be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire, with the permission of 
the Senator from Texas, to present a resolution adopted 
by the delegate body of the Ohio State Grange relative to 
farm relief. I ask that this brief resolution be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Ryconn, as follows: 


Resolution adopted unanimously by the delegate body of The Ohio State 
Grange, Wednesday afternoon, December 15, 1926, at Dayton, Ohio 


Resolved, That The Ohio State Grange heartily indorses the export 
debenture plan for “farm relief“ recommended by the National 
Grange at the recent Portland (Me.) session. 

The Ohio State Grange has always opposed a sales tax on neces- 
sities and is opposed to any such tax, under the guise of an “ equaliza- 
tion fee” or other misleading name. 

The Ohio State Grange has always opposed legislation that would 
encourage overproduction, hence it insists that the law establishing 
the export debenture plan shall contain provisions whereby the amount 
per unit paid on any surplus agricultural crop exported, shall be 
automatically lowered in the proportion that the surplus of that crop 
exceeds the average surplus for a period of years past. 

The Ohio State Grange further insists that the proposed law be so 
drawn that processed and manufactured agricultural commodities shall, 
when exported, be given the same treatment as the raw materials, in 
order that the processor and manufacturer of such agricultural com- 
modities be not handicapped in the markets of the world. 

HARRY A. Caton, Master, 
W. G. VANDENBARK, Secretary. 
C. A. Drxn, Chairman Brecutive Committee. 


Mr. COPELAND presented a telegram in the nature of a 
petition, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Telegram] 
DETROIT, MICH., December 20, 1926. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Civil Arms Commission hopes that the Senate will at the earliest 
possible moment declare itself in final action on House bill 4502, as the 
people deserve to know who it is that favors Federal usurpation of 
State authority in the matter of issuing permits to own and carry 
deadly weapons. Every police head in America, the District of Colum- 
bia is on record against the mails delivering guns indiscriminately. 

CLARENCE L. Ayres, President. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted by Lawton 
Camp, No. 18, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of 
Kansas, favoring the granting of a $50 per month pension to 
widows of Civil War veterans, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Moundridge, Emporia, and Herington, all in the 
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State of Kansas, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
roang radio broadcasting, which were ordered to lie on the 
e. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a petition numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of Erie and vicinity, in the State of ; 
Pennsylvania, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
reen lating radio broadcasting, which was ordered to lie on the 

e 


PUBLIC UTILITIES BONDS FOR FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11843) 
to authorize the incorporated town of Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
issue bonds for the purchasing, construction, and maintenance 
of an electric-light and power plant, telephone system, pumping 
station, and repairs to the water front, and for other purposes, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1206) thereon. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4934) granting a pension to Mary E. Bassett (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4935) granting a pension to Louise M. Jackson 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4936) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie 
H. Webber (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4937) authorizing the President to appoint Capt. 
Edmund B, Moore, Ordnance Department, Reserves, an officer 
in the Ordnance Department, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4938) granting an increase of pension to Paulina 
Sour; and 

A bill (S. 4939) granting an increase of pension to Sophia C. 
Perkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4940) for the relief of Regina Schorr; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4941) to authorize appropriations for construction 
at military posts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. L 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4942) to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately owned land within the Jicarilla 
Indian Reservation, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. i; 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4943) for the relief of George H. Cecil; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MoLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4944) to amend the Federal farm loan act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McMASTER (for Mr. Norseck) : 

A bill (S. 4945) geanting an increase of pension to Virginia 
L. Bramble (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4946) to regulate the pay and allowances of certain 
officers of the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4947) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Hagerman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4948) granting an increase of pension to Jeannette 
L. Dean; to the Committee on Pensions. 

My Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to dispose of real property, located in Hernaudo 
County, Fla., known as the Brooksville Plant Introduction 
Garden, no longer required for plant introduction purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 14827, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed, as follows: 

On page 63, line 20, after the numerals $35,000, insert the following: 

“ Provided, That the unexpended balance of $35,000 of the appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the Yuma auxiliary project, contained in the 
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second deficiency act, fiscal year 1925 (43 Stat. L., p. 1330), is hereby 
reappropriated and made available for the same purposes for the fiscal 
year 1928.“ 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp Senate bill 4632, introduced on the 
7th instant by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, a letter 
addressed to me by the Secretary of War, dated the 14th 
instant, in response to my request regarding the proposed offer 
of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation for the Muscle 
Shoals project, together with an analysis of the proposed offer 
and a detailed analysis of Lieut. Col. M. C. Tyler, Corps of 
Engineers. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{Sixty-ninth Congress, second session] 

Ix THE SENATE oF THE UNITED STATES, 
7 December 7, Hes. 

Mr. Ernst (by request) introduced the following bill, which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


A bill (S. 4632) to provide for the preservation, completion, main- 
tenance, operation, and use of the United States Muscle Shoals 
project for war, navigation, fertilizer manufacture, electric-power 
production, and other purposes, and in connection therewith the 
incorporation of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation and 
the lease to it of the said project 
Be it enacted, ete.— 

(1) That this act shall constitute the charter of the Farmers’ Fed- 
erated Fertilizer Corporation and a contract and lease by and between 
the United States of America and the said corporation covering the 
Muscle Shoals project, upon the terms and under the conditions as in 
this act set forth. 


INCORPORATION OF THE FARMERS’ FEDERATED FERTILIZER CORPORATION 


(2) There is hereby created and incorporated a corporation, under 
the name Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation, for the purposes 
and objects, and to have, possess, and exercise the powers, rights, privi- 
leges, and authorities in this act provided, and to exist for a period 
of 55 years from the passage of this act, or until five years after he 
termination of operation by the corporation under terms of the lease of 
the Muscle Shoals project provided for in this act, whichever may be 
the later date. F 

(3) In addition to the purposes, objects, rights, powers, and authori- 
ties elsewhere in this act conferred upon the corporation, it shall have 
and possess the following: To exist and have succession by the name 
Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation for the period of its cor- 
porate existence; to adopt, use, and, at pleasure, alter a common or cor- 
porate seal; to sue and be sued and to complain and defend in any court 
of law or equity; to make, amend, repeal, and reenact by-laws, not 
inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States of America or 
with this act, for the management of its property and business, the 
regulation and government of its affairs, the holding of meetings of its 
stockholders, directors, and committees, the certification, issue, transfer, 
and voting of its capital stock, the election, appointment, powers, 
duties, and terms of office of its directors, officers, committees, and 
agents, and the manner of filling vacancies, and fixing and altering the 
number of its directors (not less than five); to appoin such officers, 
attorneys, agents, and other employees as the business of the corpora- 
tion shall require, and to allow them suitable compensation; to make 
and enforce all contracts, and to acquire, hold, own, and dispose of all 
property, real, personal, and mixed, necessary, appropriate, convenient, 
or suitable in carrying on its business, including all processes, letters 
patent, formulas, and rights pertaining to or connected with the busi- 
ness of the corporation or available for use therewith, whether located 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., or elsewhere; to issue and dispose of its capital 
stock; to borrow money for its proper corporate purposes, and to issue 
and dispose of its bonds, notes, and other evidences of indebtedness 
therefor, bearing such rates of interest as the board of directors of 
the corporation may fix and determine; to engage in foreign trade; to 
conduct its business and to hold, purchase, convey, and otherwise dis- 
pose of real, personal, and mixed property anywhere in the United 
States of America or elsewhere; to have, possess, and exercise all pur- 
poses, objects, rights, powers, and privileges provided for in or con- 
ferred upon it by this act or requisite to carry out the provisions of this 
act and of the lease and contract provided for herein on its part to be 
observed, or performed; to enter upon and take possession of the 
Muscle Shoals project as lessee under and by virtue of this act to the 
extent herein leased and during the term of the lease herein provided, 
and to construct, extend, and complete, demolish, salvage, reconstruct, 
maintain, manage use and operate the same and each and every part or 
portion thereof; and to do any act or thing that any other corporation 
or individual may or could do. 

(4) The business of the corporation shall be managed and con- 
trolled by a board of directors and executive committee, if so pro- 
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vided in the by-laws, a president, a vice president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and any such other officers and agents as the by-laws shall 
provide. The president and vice president shall be directors but 
the secretary and treasurer need not be directors, Any two offices 
except that of president and vice president may be held by one 
person. A director of the corporation need not be a stockholder 
therein. 

(5) John W. Newman, Versailles, Ky.; A. P. Sandles, Ottawa, Ohio; 
and A.» L. Sponsler, Hutchinson, Kans., shall be, and are hereby, 
selected and designated as the incorporators of the corporation, and 
as such shall adopt its initial by-laws, shall prescribe the number 
of and elect the first board of directors and take such other action 
as may be necessary to complete the organization of the corporation. 

(6) If the by-laws of the corporation shall so provide, the board 
of directors may, by resolution, designate three or more of their 
number to constitute an executive committee who, to the extent 
provided in said resolution or in the by-laws, shall have and may 
exercise the powers of the board of directors in the management 
and conduct of the business and affairs of the corporation between 
meetings of the board of directors, including the power to authorize 
the seal of the corporation to be affixed to all instruments which may 
require it. 

(7) The corporation shall have such authorized capital stock, divided 
into such number of shares and into such class or classes, each class 
to have such par value or to be without par value, and to have and 
be subject to such preferences, privileges, limitations, and restrictions 
as to dividends, voting powers, or otherwise, as the by-laws of 
the corporation shall from time to time prescribe. After the adop- 
tion of initial by-laws by the incorporators, every provision inserted 
in the by-laws, dealing with the authorized capital stock of the 
corporation and the classification or reclassification thereof, shall be 
adopted, and shall be-subject to alteration, amendment, or repeal, 
only with the vote or consent of the majority of the shares out- 
standing at the time entitled, under the by-laws, to vote therefor, 
Until otherwise provided by the by-laws, the authorized capital stock 
of the corporation shall consist of— 

Three hundred thousand shares of nonvoting 7 per cent ¢umulative 
preferred stock, of the par value of $100 per share, redeemable at the 
option of the corporation at any time after three years at not to exceed 
$110 per share and accrued dividends, and of which 10,000 shares are 
to be immediately subscribed for, issued, and paid for when and as 
called for by the board of directors. 

Three hundred thousand shares of common stock without nominal or 
par value. Said preferred stock may be issued from time to time and 
sold for cash at not less than par to such face amount as shall, in the 
judgment of the board of directors, be at the time necessary to provide 
the funds required by the corporation. Shares of stock of no par value 
may be issued for such consideration as shall be fixed by the board 
of directors, if authorized to do so by the by-laws of the corporation 
and, if not so authorized, then such consideration shall be fixed by the 
stockholders of the corporation at the time entitled to vote. As and 
when any shares of stock of whatever class are issued, the corporation 
shall file, within 30 days thereafter, with the Secretary of War, a 
certificate, signed and verified by its president or a vice president and by 
its treasurer or an assistant treasurer, stating the number of and 
describing the shares so issued and the consideration to the corporation 
therefor. All shares of stock of the corporation of whatever class, 
when issued, shall be fully paid and nonassessable in the hands of the 
holders. 

(8) The corporation shall file with the Secretary of War, within 30 
days after the adoption thereof, certified copy of its by-laws and of 
each and every alteration, amendment, repeal, or reenactment thereof. 
The corporation shall also, as and when requested by the Secretary of 
War, file with him a certified list showing the names and addresses of 
its stockholders and the number of shares of each class of stock respec- 
tively held. The corporation shall at all times keep on file with the 
Secretary of War certified reports showing the persons constituting its 
board of directors and the names of its president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, and their respective addresses, 

(9) The principal office and place of business of the corporation shall 
be located at Muscle Shoals, Ala. The corporation may have offices 
for the transaction of its business and hold meetings of its stockholders, 
directors, and committees at such other place or places as the by-laws 
may designate or permit. 

LEASE 


(10) All of the property and rights, real, personal, and mixed, of 
whatever kind and character and wherever located, now or hereafter 
constructed by or for, or owned by, the United States of America in 
connection with or forming a part of, or for use in connection with, 
the Muscle Shoals project, and the rents, income, issues, and earnings 
thereof, are, by virtue of this act, and without further act or deed, 
leased to the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation at the rental 
and upon the terms and provisions in this act provided, together 
with full license for use of all processes, letters patent, formulas, 
shop practices, shop rights, and other rights appertaining to or 
connected with this project or available for use therewith, whether 
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trolled by the Government, the latter guaranteeing the corporation 
against any and all actions which may be instituted because of use 
of same; and also all records, statements, lists, maps, schedules, and 
the property described therein, connected with this project, and these, 
when receipted for by the corporation, shall be parts of the said 
lease and this act as though written herein. The duration of this 
lease shall be 50 years from the date of passage of this act, but 
after the expiration of such 50-year period the lessee shall continue 
to hold, occupy, and use the leased property upon terms and condi- 
tions similar to the provisions of this lease, except as to date of 
expiration, until a new lease therefor has been fully consummated, 
and in the negotiation for and completion of such new lease the 
Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation will be given primary con- 
sideration. 

(11) The corporation shall pay an annual rental for all of the 
leased property in completed condition as hereinafter provided; said 
rental to be taken from the receipts from the sale of power, com- 
mencing with the calendar year following the placing in commercial 
operation of Dam No. 2 with eight generating units, at the rate of 
$22.29 per kilowatt-year of 8,760 kilowatt-hours for all primary power 
generated and sold by the corporation from the power plants in- 
eluded in the leased property. After the completion of all of the 
items of uncompleted work mentioned in section (55) herein, the 
rental shall be raised to $22.50 per kilowatt-year for all primary 
power generated and sold by the corporation from the power plants 
included in the leased property. A -kilowatt-year shall be taken as 
8,760 kilowatt-hours and all calculations of the rental shall be made 
at such corresponding unit price per kilowatt-hour for the primary 
power sold. Primary power, as heretofore mentioned, is hereby de- 
fined to be all and any power which could be generated for 8,000 
hours per year from the actual river flow of by any storage reser- 
voirs, together with such portion of added power generated by the 
hydroelectric plant which would be brought up to the standard of 
primary power by means of power generated by the steam plants of 
the leased property. The corporation does not require that any fur- 
ther amounts be appropriated by the Government for the completion 
of additional facilities as enumerated in section (56) herein or for 
eonstruction of further up-river power development; and the corpora- 
tion will pay rental at the rates stated in this section for the use 
of any or all additional facilities installed for the generation either 
of hydroelectric or of steam-electric power, whether the completion 
of such facilities is financed directly by the Government or the cor- 
poration for the Government; and the Government shall exercise its 
right at any time to undertake any future power development, but 
upon failure by the Government to undertake such development, within 
one year after notice to the Government by the corporation that a 
specific power development is desirable, the corporation may, at its 
discretion, undertake the development of such necessary additional 
power facilities; but, in the event that the construction of such addi- 
tional power facilities Is financed by the corporation, for such expenses 
of the power division there shall be deducted from the gross rentals, 
before payment is made to the Government, a yearly amount sufficient 
both to amortize and to pay interest upon any bonds or other securities 
issued by the corporation for the specific purpose of financing the 
construction of such additional power facilities. 

(12) If in any calendar year the receipts from the sale of power are 
not sufficient to pay the full gross rental due for that year and all other 
operating expenses, interest, and all general and miscellaneous expenses 
allocated to the power division, and including the actual expenditures for 
mulntenance and repairs, together with the amounts mentioned in section 
(64) hereof and the amounts to be set aside each year for the farmers’ 
board, research, the emergency fund, and for the amortization of the 
debenture bonds, then for such calendar year the said rental shall be 
reduced by the amount of the deficit; and the corporation shall not in 
subsequent years be required to make up such deficit. 

(13) Any and all by-products, excess and waste, produced or recover- 
able from the processes used for the production of nitrates and fer- 
tilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall belong to the corporation for its 
own use and benefit and shall not in any way be credited to the cost 
of manufacturing fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases. Any cost of fur- 
ther treatment, refinement, or manufacture of such by-products, excess 
and waste, to make the same commercially salable shall be at the 
expense of the corporation, and all costs of plant and investment aud 
all working capital incident to such further treatment or manufacture 
shall be the obligation of the corporation, except as mentioned in section 
16 herein, and shall not be included in or considered In arriving at the 
cost of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases. 

(14) All letters patent, processes, and formulas now or hereafter dis- 
covered at the leased property or laboratories of the Government for 
and in connection with fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be the 
property of the Government, but shall be included in the leased prop- 
erty and shall be held from publication in the same manner as other 
Government processes of like character; the Government having the 
right to use the same direct at all times without charge. All letters 
patent, processes, and formulas discovered and controlled by the incor- 
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be used in connection with the manufacture of products at this project 
shall be and remain the property of the incorporators individually; the 
Government having the right to use the same direct at all times without 
charge during the life of said lease in connection with the manufacture 
of explosive bases, 

(15) Inasmuch as the corporation is to produce and deliver in the 
control of the farmers’ board, as defined in section (38) of this act, 
fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases without any profit, it shall be exempt 
from tax of any sort whatsoever now enacted or later to be enacted. 

(16) The decision of the Secretary of War shall be final in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the nitrate plants or changes therein, as such 
changes may affect the use of the same for war purposes, preparedness 
for war, or other military purposes. 

(17) If plant No. 1 or plant No. 2 or parts of either, or other 
plants or parts of same, or facilities are not required or fully used 
for the manufacture and storage of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, 
the corporation may make use of such plants, parts, and facilities for 
its own purposes not inconsistent with their regular use or restoration 
for war uses, . 

(18) Upon the termination of operations by the corporation under 
terms of the said lease, as heretofore defined in section (10), the 
entire project shall be returned to the Government in good condition 
and repair, the period of use duly considered, and any moneys then 
in the fertilizer fund, construction fund, salvage fund, research fund, 
emergency fund, and renewal and replacement funds shall be paid to 
the Government, together with all funds which may have accumulated 
for amortization of the Government's total investment in the dams 
and plants leased to the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation, 

(19) The corporation is hereby authorized, with the approval of 
the board of industrial development (hereinafter defined) to sell, 
transfer, rent, or otherwise dispose of any real estate, materials, sup- 
plies, or other property, real, personal, or mixed, pertaining to the 
project at the time of taking over the lease, which said board shall 
determine to be not needed for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of the project, or for war, military, or navigation purposes, 
giving good and indefeasible title in fee simple to the purchasers 
thereof. The net consideration received upon any such sale or other 
disposition by the corporation, except moneys received for rents, shall 
be credited to a salvage fund, and said fund shall form part of the 
leased property and may be used by the corporation for the purchase 
of other useful property for the project and for working capital of 
the corporation. Upon the termination of operations by the corporation 
under terms of the lease, said fund, as then constituted, shall be 
turned over to the Government. Any of the property which may be 
sublet by the corporation under this act shall be sublet for such term, 
expiring not later than the termination of the lease period, for such 
rental and upon such terms as the corporation may determine. 

(20) The corporation may construct at its own cost any additional 
buildings, structures, or facilities and equipment at any location on 
the project and for any use, with the approval of the board of industrial 
development, and the same shall remain the property of the corpora- 
tion. Upon the termination of operations by the corporation under 
terms of the lease the Government may purchase such property from 
the corporation at its appraised value not to exceed the actual cost 
thereof, or, at the option of the corporation, the latter may remove 
the same; but if the lease is terminated by the Government prior to 
its expiration by reason of any default by the corporation in complying 
with the terms of the lease, then the Government shall, as penalty for 
such default by the corporation, acquire without cost all power and 
fertilizer facilities of any nature installed by the corporation upon the 
leased premises. 

(21) The corporation shall haye the power and authority to pur- 
chase, construct, appropriate, enter upon, or otherwise acquire, use, 
own, maintain, and operate any property or right, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, which may, in the judgment of the board of 
directors, be necessary or desirable to accomplish the purposes of this 
act, Including any water and/or flowage rights and lands along such 
portions of the Tennessee River and its tributaries above Dam No. 1 
as are necessary or desirable for the development of water storage 
and/or water power, and the regulation of the flow of such river and 
tributaries. In case the owner of any such property or right and the 
corporation are unable to agree upon the damage or compensation to 
be paid for such property or right, or in case, by reason of the absence 
or legal incapacity. of such owner, no such agreement can be made, 
the corporation shall have the right to acquire such property or right 
by the exercise of the right of eminent domain in the district court 
of the United States or in the State courts for the district in which 
said property or right, or the property in respect whereof such right 
is desired, may be located. In all cases where the parties can not 
agree as aforesaid, the corporation shall tender a bond, with sufi- 
cient security, to the party claiming or entitled to any damage, or to 
the attorney or agent of any absent person, or to the guardian, com- 
mittee, or other representative of anyone under legal capacity, the 
condition of which bond shall be that the corporation will pay or 
cause to be paid such amount of damages as the party shall be entitled 
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to recover, if the amount thereof shall have been agreed upon or 
assessed in the manner provided for by this section: Provided, how- 
ever, That in case the party or parties claiming or entitled to dam- 
ages refuse or do not accept the bond as tendered, the corporation 
shall then give the party written notice of the time when the same 
shall be presented for filing in court, and thereafter the corporation 
may present said bond to the court having jurisdiction, and if ap- 
proved, the bond shall be filed in said court for the benefit of those 
interested, and recovery may be had thereon for the amount of dam- 
ages thereafter assessed, if the same is net paid. Upon the tender 
and acceptance of such bond, or the fillng thereof as aforesaid, if not 
accepted, the corporation shall have the power to enter upon and take 
possession of the property condemned. The practice and procedure 
in any action or proceeding for the purpose aforesaid and for the 
assessment of the damages that any such owner shall be entitled to 
receive, instituted in the district court of the United States, shall 
conform as nearly as may be with the practice and procedure in simi- 
lar actions in the courts of the State where the property aforesaid 
is situated. At the termination of operations by the corporation 
under terms of the lease, the Government may purchase property 
acquired by the corporation under the conditions of this section at 
its appraised value, not to exceed the actual cost thereof to the 
corporation. 

(22) The corporation shall not sell, transfer, or license any of the 
letters patent, processes, and formulas forming part of the leased 
property, nor shall the corporation sell, transfer, or assign this lease 
or the leased property, except as otherwise provided in section (19) 
herein. Nothing in this section shall apply to the letting or subletting 
of construction contracts. 

(23) The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into and 
execute such agreements with the corporation, consistent with the 
provisions of this act, as will provide for omissions, if any, or as 
may be necessary in order to carry out the purpose of this act, 
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(24) The power needed in the manufacture of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer bases and/or explosive bases shall be furnished by the power 
division of the corporation on as favorable terms as supplied to any 
other customer undcr similar conditions and times of use, and the 
corporation, the research board, and the farmers’ board (both of which 
boards are hereinafter defined), shäll endeavor to discover or perfect 
processes and methods of manufacture and operation that will enable 
the corporation to produce fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, using the 
cheapest classification of power consistent with maximum over-all 
economy. 

(25) The rates to be charged by the corporation for electric service 
shall be subject to regulation by any State commission or other gov- 
ernmental body at the time having jurisdiction in the premises. For 
the purpose of determining the rate base, but for no other purpose, the 
corporation shall be deemed the owner in fee simple of such property, 
and any power used by the corporation, except that which is used 
only in the operation of the electric generating, transforming, and 
switching portions of the plants, shall be considered on the same basis 
as any other customer under similar conditions of use. The rates to 
be charged for any other public service rendered by the corporation 
shall be similarly based and regulated. Certain current will be sup- 
plied to the Government, free of charge, for navigation as set forth 
in section (69) herein. 

(26) In order to use more completely and advantageously the power 
resources of the project, and if necessary for the purpose of giving 
wider distribution of electric power, the corporation is hereby author- 
ized to use any amount in the salvage fund, provided in section (19) 
of this act, and/or moneys received from the sale of construction 
debenture bonds, tò construct for the Government such transmission 
lines—including appurtenant substations, transformers, and other 
works—as in the judgment of the board of industrial development may 
be necessary and desirable, under the same terms and conditions as 
other construction work mentioned herein. Any transmission lines 
which may be so constructed shall immediately become a part of the 
leased property and shall be returned to the Government at the same 
time and under similar conditions as the other leased property of this 
project, upon the termination of operations by the corporation under 
terms of the said lease. 

(27) The corporation may enter into agreements with the owners 
of electric generating stations and/or transmission lines, now or here- 
after constructed, to bring about the exchange of power wherever the 
same can be advantageously done; may enter into contracts with per- 
sons, partnerships, corporations, municipalities, districts, and individual 
States of the United States of America for the joint construction and 
use of transmission lines and may organize, join with, or associate 
with, a superpower or other organization for the better distribution 
of electric energy through a combination of sources of supply or 
transmission systems or operating organizations, as and when such 
agreements or contracts, in the opinion of the board of directors of 
the corporation, ean be advantageously made. 
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(28) The corporation shall manufacture fertilizers and/or fertilizer 
bases us a separate department or division of the project, and shall 
make no profit and incur no loss in such fertilizer division. 

(29) The “cost” of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall include 
all items of expense and charge incident thereto, including provision 
for taking care of past deficits or previous unintended profits, to the 
end that no profit or loss will result to that division of the corporation. 

(30) During the first year of production of fertilizers and/or 
fertilizer bases the corporation shall furnish the farmers’ board with 
as reliable estimation of the cost of production thereof as circumstances 
will permit, and thereafter shall report regularly, and at such times 
and in such form as the farmers’ board may reasonably prescribe, 
the actual cost of production. 

(31) The methods or processes to be initiated for the production of 
fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be recommended by the board 
of research, in accordance with the terms of this act. The extent of 
the production will be specified by the farmers’ board (see section 
(40) hereof) and predicated on the expenditures for construction as 
specified in sections (55) and (63) hereof. The quantity shall be 
measured in tons of fixed nitrogen content of finished fertilizers and/or 
fertilizer bases, and is expected to be not less than 40,000 tons annually 
after the fourth year of operation; this amount is expected to be 
reached in increasing stages of 10,000 tons per year beginning the 
Second year. The corporation agrees to further extend the quantity 
of fertilizers produced under this plan after consideration of the market 
demand and authorization of the farmers’ board and only dependent 
on the requirements of further additions to the Government's plants 
for such production, which additions may, if found desirable, be financed 
from the fertilizer fund hereinafter defined, The methods and prices 
used in the distribution and sale of the fertilizers and/or fertilizer 
bases shall be determined and earried out by the farmers’ board. 

(32) All maintenance, repairs, renewals, and replacements on the 
plants and equipment solely incident to this division shall be made by 
the corporation, and such expense shall be considered as part of the 
eost of production. 

(33) As an incentive to perfecting processes and formulas and to 
discovery of more efficient business and manufacturing methods and to 
cheapening in any other way the cost of the product the corporation 
shall be allowed and paid, as a bonus, an amount equal to 50 per cent 
of any such reduction In the production cost in each calendar year over 
the production cost of the preceding year, commencing after the con- 
tempinted changes in the nitrate plants are made and in use, which 
changes are to be made immediately; the amounts so paid to the cor- 
poration, if any, to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
each calendar year, are to become an ifem of production cost, anything 
in section (28) herein to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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(34) A board of industrial development shall be constituted, as 
hereinafter provided, to consist of an executive. officer of the corpora- 
tion, who shall be the chairman thereof, the Secretary of War or a 
person appointed by him, the Secretary of Agriculture or a person ap- 
pointed by him, the Secretary of Commerce or a person appointed by 
him, and three others (who may be employed or retained by the cor- 
poration) appointed by the directors of the corporation. Each mem- 
ber shall serve for a term of one year, and any vacancy in the board, 
whether caused by death, resignation, or expiration of term of any 
member, or for any other reason, shall be filled in like manner, No 
member of the board shall receive any compensation for his services 
as a member thereof. The board shall, for the guidance of the corpo- 
ration— 

(a) Confer with the Secretary of War, and work out, and from time 
to time whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or supplement a 
general plan covering the war uses of the project, particularly as to 
the use thereof by the corporation being at all times subject to the 
use of the Government in time of war; and subject to such plan. 

(b) Confer with the Secretary of Agriculture, and work out, and 
from time to time whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or 
supplement a general plan covering the fertilizer uses of the project; 
and the corporation shall observe and conform to the provisions of 
such plans; and subject to the foregoing plans, 

(c) Confer with the Secretary of Commerce, and work out, and from 
time to time whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or supple- 
ment recommendations for the development of the industrial activities 
on the project and within transmission distance thereof, and as to 
classes of industry best suited to the locality, taking into considera- 
tion the industrial and commercial life of the Nation as a whole. 

(35) A board of research, to consist of five members, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, of which he may be a member. 
The remaining members shall be selected from the staff of the nitrogen 
research laboratory, Bureau of Soils, or other technical forces under 
his jurisdiction, as well as the technical staff of the corporation, ex- 
cept that the corporation shall be entitled at all times during the 
term of the lease to representation by two members on said board. 
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The corporation shall supply from the research fund, hereinafter 
provided for, $150,000 per annum toward the maintenance of the 
nitrogen research laboratory, as and when a like amount is con- 
tributed by the Government for the same purpose. The members of 
said board and the term of office of each member shall be one year, 
and all vacancies shall be filled and successors appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, provided that at all times at least two 
members thereof shall be representatives recommended by the cor- 
poration. Each member of said board, other than the representatives 
of the corporation, shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed 
by the Seeretary of Agriculture, the same to be approved by the 
farmers’ board and paid out of the fertilizer fund. 

(36) The board of research shall, as promptly as possible after 
the passage of this act, recommend processes and formulas for use 
by the corporation on the project for the production of fertilizers 
and/or fertilizer bases and the nature and extent of the changes, addi- 
tions, and extensions to the nitrate and other plants, and shall have 
advisory powers in the completion of such construction and placing 
of same in operation and thereafter shall, through continued research 
and experimentation, recommend or advise as to changes, betterments, 
and substitutions required in connection with the processes and 
formulas to be employed by the corporation, 

(37) Any action of this board shall be submitted for review to 
the Secretary of War, and, unless disapproved by him within 30 
days thereafter, shall become available to the corporation as though 
with his approval. 

(38) A farmers’ board to consist of not more than five members 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, of which board 
he, or one of his assistants, shall be a member and shall act as 
chairman. The remaining members shall be appointed by him for 
one year, and the board originally selected by him shall include one 
representative from each of the following associations, or their suc- 
cessors, or others representing farmers’ welfare: 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The National Grange. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Council of Cooperative Marketing Associations. 

Each of said associations or their successors shall be requested by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to recommend its representative on said 
board at such time as in his judgment said board should commence 
to function, and the said Secretary of Agriculture shall fill all vacan- 
cies, by appointment, and the representatives on said board sball, in 
so far as possible, during the term of said lease be identified with said 
associations or their successors, or branches of the farm industry, or 
organizations nationally interested in the farmers’ welfare. Compen- 
sation not to exceed $10,000 a year shall be paid to each member of 
the board at the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, and such 
compensation shall be paid from the fertilizer fund. k 

(89) The said board shall hire a secretary whose whole time sba 
be devoted to the work, of the board and the gathering of data for 
its use in the marketing and distribution of fertilizers and/or fertilizer 
bases to the farmers of the United States, and the salary and expenses 
of said secretary shall be paid from the fertilizer fund, not to exceed 
the sum of $20,000 per annum, The expenses will include an office 
for sald secretary at Muscle Shoals and the necessary clerical help. 

(40) The said farmers’ board shall have full power and authority 
to prescribe the methods and policies to be carried out as to the 
marketing and distribution of the fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases 
and any expense in carrying out the said methods and policies shall 
be considered as an Item of final cost of said products and paid from 
the fertilizer fund. 

CONSTRUCTION 


(41) If the foundations of the Dam No. 2 shall prove defective, 
and/or any of its equipment or the power house shall in any way 
be defective or unsatisfactory, after the completion of all the work 
incident to a complete operative hydroelectric project, and after all 
operative and other usual tests have been made, then the Government 
shall make all repairs, changes, or replacements at its expense to make 
the same an efficient, safe, and complete operative hydroelectric project, 
and the corporation shall take over the hydroelectric project at Dam 
No. 2 within 60 days thereafter and shall place the same in com- 
mercial operation as promptly as possible. 

(42) The existing steam-electric plant at nitrate plant No. 2 shall 
be given an operative test, and any repairs, renewals, and replacements 
necessary to place it in an efficient operating condition sball be made 
by the Government, and when completed in such condition, it shall be 
taken over by the corporation. 

(43) The corporation shall be notified in advance as to each such 
test and be permitted to have representatives present, and shall be 
furnished with all data and information as to the results of each 


such test. 

(44) In ense any other item of the leased property, when delivered 
into the possession of the corporation, shall be in need of any repairs, 
renewals, or replacements, the same shall be made by the Government 
and at its expense, and if not so made promptly the corporation shall 
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have the right to make the same and the Government shall furnish 
or reimburse to the corporation all funds requisite therefor. 

(45) The corporation shall, upon notice in writing in each case 
from the Secretary of War, act as agent for the Government for the 
designing and construction of each or any of several items of un- 
completed work referred to in section (55) herein, or for any other 
construction work of the Government incident to the project now 
planned or hereafter to be planned, and in any such event the corpora- 
tion shall, as soon as possible after receipt of such notice, submit to the 
Secretary of War plans and specifications for such work and estimate of 
the cost thereof. 

(46) If the Secretary of War shall elect to have the corporation so 
act for the Government, the corporation shall in each case act as a 
Government engineering, construction, and purchasing department, and 
shall as such and for such capacities at all times be subject to instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of War. As engineers, the corporation shall 
make or cause to be made all necessary studies, recommend the type 
and character of equipment and of construction required, and prepare 
plans and specifications for material, equipment, and construction 
work, and the estimate of the cost thereof. The corporation shall 
follow the usual commercial practice, without advertising for bids 
unless it shall so elect. 

(47) All actions of the corporation, as defined in section (46) 
herein, and all contracts and orders for such construction for the 
Government which are handled or placed by the corporation, pay 
rolls and other obligations resulting therefrom, shall be in the name 
of the United States Government by the corporation as agent, and the 
corporation shall net thereby assume any financial liability under 
or by reason of such obligations. 

(48) The corporation shall be paid a fixed fee equal to 6 per cent 
of the estimated cost of such work, which estimated cost shall be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of War and the corporation prior to 
the commencement of work. Such estimated cost shall include the 
following items, whether commitments therefor or expenditures are 
made or to be made by the Government or by the corporation for 
the Government: 

(a) The cost of all property, real, personal, and mixed, rights, 
royalties, material, machinery, equipment, labor, tools, plant, and 
equipment purchased and the rental of any equipment hired, salaries and 
expenses of all officers and employees of the corporation for that 
portion allocated to construction work, and all expenses of office 
and office help and supplies for such officers and employees, in 
connection with exploration, investigation, preliminary and final engi- 
neering or designing, in the choice of materials and purchase of 
same, equipment and supplies, and the inspection thereof, at the 
works or elsewhere. 

(b) The cost of expert and consulting services, including all legal 
services and expenses incident thereto. 

(e) The cost of traveling and incidental expenses. 

(d) Other expenditures made directly, incident to this work, but not 
including interest during construction. 

Installments of the said fee shall be paid monthly to the corporation 
on the basis of 6 per cent of the actual expenditures made during 
the preceding month until 90 per cent of the total fixed fee shall 
haye been paid, and the remaining 10 per cent shall be paid on com- 
pletion of the work. If material change in the scope of the work 
shall be ordered by the Secretary of War at any time after the 
determination of the amount of the said fee, the amount of said 
fee shall be increased by an amount equal to 6 per cent of the 
estimated additional cost of such additional work. The amount of 
the said fee shall not be changed because of any difference between 
the actual cost and the estimated cost. 

(49) The corporation shall make all payments incident to the 
construction work executed by it, for the account of the Government, 
‘out of funds supplied to the corporation, and if such funds are not 
supplied directly by the Government, but are acquired through the 
sale of obligations of the corporation, guaranteed by the Government. 
the cost of acquiring such funds shall be considered as an item of 
construction cost in arriving at the said estimated cost. All such 
payments shall be under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, and the Government shall reimburse the corporation 
each month for its expenditures for Government work made during 
the preceding month. 

(50) All correspondence, records, vouchers, and books of account of 
the corporation relating to the construction work shall at all reasonable 
times be open to the inspection of the Secretary of War or his 
authorized representative. 

(51) The Secretary of War shall have a representative inspector 
on the construction work at all times, and any official communication 
from him to the corporation, or any of its agents, shall be made in 
writing, and such communication shall be deemed an official communica- 
tion of the Secretary of War. In case of disagreement, the decision 
of the Secretary of War shall be final as to the results to be 
accomplished. 

(52) If at any time the Secretary of War shall become dissatisfied 
with the manner in which any construction work is being executed or 
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shall for any reason wish to discontinue such work, he shall have the 
right, after 10 days’ notice in writing, to terminate the employment of 
the cerporation as agent on such work and to take possession of such 
work and material for the construction thereof and complete the 
same. In ease the Secretary of War shall take such action, the cor- 
poration shall, before possession is so taken, receive in payment for 
its services all installments of the fixed fee which shall have become 
due or accrued to it in connection with such work, reimbursement for 
all funds expended by it in connection therewith, and a release from 
the Government of all responsibility incident to such work. The 
approval by the Secretary of War of any expenditure made by the 
corporation shall be final. 

(53) The refitting of the nitrate plants to manufacture the required 
fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be commenced by the Govern- 
ment or by the corporation for the Government as soon as recommenda- 
tions have been made by the board of research and the plans and 
specifications for the same have been made and the estimated cost 
thereof shall have been agreed upon. 

(54) The corporation, if directed by the Secretary of War in writing, 
shall construct for the Government all storage dams and/or power 
plants or other works desired by the Government and designed for 
the regulation and augmentation of this project or its extensions and 
not mentioned in this act under the same terms and conditions as 
mentioned for the other construction work. 

(55) In order to insure the development of the project to take full 
advantage of the natural resources at Muscle Shoals and above, the 
following items of uncompleted work are considered necessary for 
and included in the lease herein made, and shall be constructed and 
completed as quickly as shall be considered consistent with the pro- 
visions of this act and good engineering and commercial practice, 
namely: 

(a) Changes and additions in the nitrate plants for their up-to-date 
use in the manufacture of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases. 

(b) Completion of Dam No. 2 with its full-power equipment of 18 
generating units. 

(e) Construction of Dam No. 3 with its fuall-power equipment and 
electric transmission tie line to Dam No. 2. 

(d) Additions to the generating capacity of the steam electric plant 
located at Nitrate Plant No. 2 to bring the total generating capacity up 
to at least 120,000 kilowatts ; such additions to be in the form of steam, 
gas, oll, or other forms of electric-generating equipment; the form and 
location of which belng subject to the approval of the board of in- 
dustrial development, 

(56) The time of commencing work under item (a) shall be as de- 
fined in section (53), and the items (b), (e), and (d) on the approval 
of the board of industrial development of plans and specifications 
therefor, and when the estimated cost thereof shall have been agreed 
upon, 

(57) After the completion of requisite tests, showing each item men- 
tioned in section (55) hereof to be safe, satisfactory, and complete for 
operating conditions, they shall be taken over by the corporation and 
thereupon become part of the leased property, 

(58) Immediately upon the enactment of this bill it shall become a 
law and the incorporators heretofore denominated shall have a period 
of six months thereafter in which to take over such portions of the 
leased property as at that time would be in functioning order and shall 
continue from that period until the entire project has been trans- 
ferred as defined elsewhere herein, 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


(59) Research fund: The corporation shall deduct $300,000 annually 
from the rental, during the operation by the corporation under terms 
of the lease, for the purpose of a research fund, to be used under the 
direction of the corporation as provided in section (35) hereof, and 
additionally to partially reimburse the corporation for research work 
carried on other than that by the research board, but incident to the 
further development of the industrial, chemical, and/or power phases 
of the project. Any balance in the said fund at the termination of 
operations by the corporation under terms of the lease shall be paid to 
the Government. 

(60) Emergency fund: The corporation shall deduct annually the 
sum of $100,000 from the rental, during the operation by the corpora- 
tion under terms of the lease, and set aside for an emergency fund, 
to be used by the corporation for extraordinary repairs, renewals, or 
replacements of any part of the hydroelectric portion of the project, 
made necessary by some cause other than ordinary operation and cus- 
tomary depreciation, but directly incident to the operation of the 
hydroelectric portion of the project. Any such repairs or replacements 
which may be necessary prior to, or at any time in excess of the 
accumulated fund, and all restorations of any part or parts of the 
project necessary because of floods, fires, explosions, or other causes not 
directly incident to the operation of the hydroelectric portion of the 
project, shall be made by the corporation for the Government under 
the same terms and conditions as other construction work provided for 
in this act. Any balance in the said fund at the termination of opera- 
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tions by the corporation under terms of the lease shall be paid to the 
Government. 

(61) Fertilizer fund: The annual net rental herein provided would, 
if treated as amortization payments and placed at compound interest, 
be sufficient to retire more than the total expenditures made and to 
be made on the project by the Government, but, inasmuch as a large 
part of this expenditure has been made directly incident to the World 
War and can and should be considered as part of the cost of that war, 
and as much of this project is, under this act, to be preserved for the 
Government's use in any future war, and in the meantime, if utilized, 
to aid in the national problem of improving the productivity of the 
soil, the total investment in war and fertilizer facilities can and 
should be carried by the Government without burdening such use with 
the cost of interest. Therefore such rental, in excess of amounts 
otherwise indicated or specified, shall be used directly to increase the 
production facilities and/or cheapen the cost of fertilizers and/or 
fertilizer bases by the corporation depositing such net rentals each 
year as due in a separate fund designated as fertilizer fund, and 
whereas the corporation is relieved of all taxes on this project, it 
does agree that after 8 per cent has been earned on its investment, 
then, thereafter all excess profits shall be divided equally (50-50) 
between the fertilizer fund and the corporation. 

(62) Withdrawals from the fertilizer fund by the corporation will 
be made only as and when and for the purposes specified herein and 
by approval of the farmers’ board. 

(63) The farmers’ board may each year direct the corporation by 
resolution to withdraw and use all or any part of said fertilizer fund 
as a credit against the cost of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases 
in such manner as it may decide, except as otherwise specified herein. 

(64) If at any time the farmers’ board determine that all or 
any part of the then balance in the fertilizer fund is not needed for 
assisting the production and marketing of the fertilizer products on 
such basis as will encourage the purchase and use by the farmers, 
or that the interests of the Government will be better protected by 
such action, such board may instruct the corporation to set aside any 
part of the moneys in the said fertilizer fund in a construction fund 
for use in the establishment of other plants at other locations. The 
withdrawal from this construction fund shall be made only on ap- 
proval of the farmers’ board. Any balance in the said fertilizer fund 
or in the accumulating construction fund at the termination of opera- 
tions by the corporation under terms of the lease shall be paid 
to the Government. 

(65) Renewal and replacement fund (power division) : The corpora- 
tion shall deduct each year from the rental, commencing with the 
calendar year following the completion of all work referred to in 
section (54) herein, and during each calendar year thereafter until 
the termination of the lease, amounts as in this section specified, and 
set aside for a renewal and replacement fund to cover renewals and 
replacements of the hydroelectric and other electric generating, control- 
ling, and transmission portions of the leased property incident to the 
operation thereof. The annual charge, to cover renewals and replace- 
ments, to be used for the purpose of setting up this fund, shall be 
not more than 3 per cent of the total cost, exclusive of navigation 
facilities, of Dam No. 2 with power house and all appurtenances, 
Dam No. 3 with power bouse and all appurtenances, and any and 
all other hydroelectric, controlling, and transmission installations now 
or later a part of the project, and the replacement value of the 
steam plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2, and actual cost of other thermic 
plants now or later a part of the project. This is a composite rate 
made up of varying rates for the different portions of the project. 
Any balance in this fond at the termination of operations by the 
corporation under terms of the lease shall be paid to the Government. 

(66) Renewal and replacement fund (fertilizer division): The 
corporation shall set aside such amounts for renewals and replace- 
ments of the plants and equipment solely incident to the fertilizer 
division as may be ordered by the farmers board for the purpose of 
setting up a renewal and replacement fund, and these amounts shall 
be considered as part of the cost of fertilizer production. All re- 
newals and replacements shall be paid from this fund unless otherwise 
provided by the Government or by the farmers’ board. Obsolescence 
of plant and equipment shall be cared for by the corporation setting 
aside annually, as part of the cost of fertilizer production, sums, as 
determined by the corporation in collaboration with the research 
board, sufficient to keep the fertilizer division fully abreast of the 
most economic developments of the industry. All maintenance and 
repairs on the plants and equipment solely incident to the fertilizer 
division shall be made by the corporation and such expense shall be 
considered as part of the cost of production. Any balance in this 
fund at the termination of operations by the e under terms 
of the lease shall be paid to the Government. 

(67) Retirement of debenture bonds (fertilizer diviston, power divi- 
sion): The corporation shall deduct each year from the rental amounts 
sufficient to amortize in series, in 20 years, the debenture bonds of 
the corporation (fertilizer debenture bonds, construction debenture 
bonds) issued for the purpose of acquiring funds for construction 
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and operation in the fertilizer division, and extensions and construc- 
tion in the power division, beginning with the fourth year of issuance 
of such debenture bonds (fourth year after issue). 

(68) Compound interest: All funds which are set aside by the 
corporation may be deposited in any bank or banks which, in the 
judgment of the corporation, considering safety and all other condi- 
tions, will permit of the accumulation at compound interest. 


NAVIGATION 


(69) The corporation shall furnish, free of charge to the Govern- 
ment, all power and lighting current necessary for the operation of the 
navigation facilities forming part of the leased property, the quantity 
to be determined by the Secretary of War when each of such facilities 
are ready for operation, This current, not being sold, is not subject 
to rental payments thereon. 

(70) The Government may have first call on any excess power at 
the disposal of the corporation for use as additional facilities in navi- 
gation and shall pay for same at the regular rates charged for such 
class or classes of power. 

(71) The Government shall furnish and pay for all labor, super- 
vision, operation, maintenance, repairs, and depreciation connected with 
the navigation facilities. 

(72) The Secretary of War shall have a representative located at 
Muscle Shoals continuously, with power to regulate navigation through 
the locks at Dams Nos. 2 and 3, within such hours and at such 
times as will materially conserve the water for use when it can be 
disposed of as power to the best advantage, or for accumulation above 
the dams. 

FINANCE 


(73) Inasmuch as it is herein provided that fertilizers and/or 
fertilizer bases are to be nranufactured by the corporation without 
profit, as specified in section (28) hereof, and therefore the corpora- 
tion will be unable to acquire capital through the sale of securities 
solely based upon that enterprise, and inasmuch as title to the present 
project and any extension nde thereto will be vested in the United 
States of America, the said corporation is hereby authorized to issue 
debenture bonds (fertilizer debenture bonds and construction debenture 
bonds) in series, as may be needed, bearing such rates of interest as, 
in the judgment of its board of directors, may be required by market 
conditions at the time, for the best interests of the corporation, 
redeemable at the option of the corporation at any time after three 
years at such premium as the board of directors of the corporation 
may determine; secured as to principal and interest by the annual 
gross rental of the project, and the said fertilizer debenture bonds 
shall be a direct obligation of the fertilizer division and not a lien 
on the earnings of the other divisions of the corporation, except as to 
the amount paid by the corporation for rental of the project, and the 
said construction debenture bonds shall be a direct obligation of the 
power division and not a lien on the earnings of the other divisions 
of the corporation, except as to the amount paid by the corporation 
for rental of the project. 

(74) The corporation is hereby authorized to sell the said de- 
benture bonds, mentioned in section (73) hereof, through the usual 
commercial channels and to pay the usual charges for such sales, 
and this authority shall extend to the sales of its preferred stock, 
notes, other bonds, or other forms of securities issued for the purpose 
of acquiring capital. 

(75) The interest on the said fertilizer debenture bonds, mentioned 
in section (73) hereof, shall be a direct charge or expense in calcu- 
lating the manufacturing cost of said fertilizers and/or fertilizer 
bases. The interest on the said construction debenture bonds, men- 
tioned in section (73) hereof, shall be deducted from the rental of 
the entire project. 

(7G) The capital acquired by the corporation through the sale of 
the said debenture bonds, mentioned in section (73) herein, shall be 
used for no other purposes than to meet the requirements of the 
fertilizer and power divisions of the project, either for the remodeling 
of existing plants, the building of new plants and facilities, including 
additions to the existing steam-electric generating plant, or for working 
capital in connection with fertilizer production, and extension of con- 
struction of other and additional power facilities. 

(77) The Committee on Agriculture is hereby authorized and shall 
include manufactured fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases among the 
commodities eligible for storage under the provisions of the United 
States warehouse act (39 U. S. Stat. L. p. 436, as amended July 25, 
1919, and February 23, 1923), and to make such rules and regulations 
under authority of said act as he may deem necessary. 

(78) The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and shall 
issue warehouse certificates for all fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases 
produced by the corporation, which certificates shall be guaranteed 
by the Government and which shall bear on their faces, as the value 
of such materials, the cost of same as defined in this act, and the 
warchouse utilized for the purposes of storing such materials shall 
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be under Government license and supervision in the same manner 
as provided in the United States warehouse act above described. Any 
costs, commissions, fees, interest, and other expenses incident to 
such storage and/or the issue and use of such warehouse certificates 
shall become a part of the cost of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases 
as defined in section (29) hereof, and shall be paid out of the fer- 
tilizer fund. 

~ (79) The farm loan bank, credit-extension division, shall be em- 
powered and shall advance moneys and hold the United States fer- 
tilizer bonded warehouse certificates as it now functions in connec- 
tion with cotton, wool, grain, ete. 

(80) Upon the termination of operations by the corporation under 
terms of the lease all of the capital received through the sale of the 
debenture bonds mentioned in section (73) hereof, and remaining 
in the hands of the corporation as cash, shall be paid to the Gov- 
ernment, 

(81) Any other capital required by the corporation and not other- 
wise provided for shall be acquired through the sale of its own 
securities, entirely independent from responsibility or action of the 
Government or lien upon the rental. 

(82) That portion of the expenses of the corporation in any calendar 
year, which is not in its nature directly allocated to its various divi- 
sions of the project, shall be allocated to such divisions in the ratio of 
the total expenditures of money in each such division in such calendar 
year. 

(83) The account books of the corporation shall at all times be so 
kept that the elements of any one of the various divisions of the project 
may be easily segregated from other divisions, and the project, for 
accounting purposes, shall be divided into the following divisions: 

(a) Construction division, 

(b) Power division. 

(e) Fertilizer division. 

(d) Utilization division (all other activities of the corporation). 


GOVERNMENT RECAPTURE IN TIME OF WAR 


(84) The Government may in time of war take over the entire 
project and the whole or any part of the organization of the corpora- 
tion, and the same shall be returned to the corporation in as good 
condition as when taken over as soon as the Secretary of War shall 
deternrine that the project is no longer needed for such purpose, but 
in no event shall the project be returned later than 90 days after the 
cessation of active hostilities. 

(85) In the event of such taking over by the Government, the term 
of the lease and the term of the charter of the corporation shall be 
automatically extended for an additional time equal to the period during 
which the project shall be taken over and retained by the Government. 

(86) In case the project is so taken over, all rental and all payments 
into the special funds in this act provided, and all obligations of the 
corporation to the Government shall be abated during the period in 
which the project is retained by the Government, without liability on 
the part of the corporation to make good the abated payments and 
obligations which may have been omitted during such period. 

(87) During such period the Government, as full compensation to 
the corporation for the use of the project and all losses and damages 
sustained by the corporation by such taking over, shall pay to the cor- 
poration an amount equal to the sum of the following as and when the 
same shall become due and payable or shall be incurred by the 
corporation: < 

(a) All liabilities of the corporation accrued or accruing during the 
period of Government use, including interest: Provided, That the 
refunding of maturing capital Liabilities of the corporation shall be 
deemed satisfaction of this clause exclusive of the interest. 

(b) The expenses of the corporation in maintaining whatever part 
of its plant and organization is not taken over and compensated for by 
the Government. 

(e) All taxes accrued or accruing for such period, if any, due to any 
taxing authority, 

(d) All dividends on the corporation's preferred stock outstanding at 
the beginning of such taking over and accrued or accruing during such 
period, 

(e) Yearly amounts equal to the amounts which the corporation has 
been setting aside into sinking funds to retire the debenture bonds, or 
which the corporation has planned to set aside for this purpose at a 
predetermined time or times. 

(f) A fair return on all money invested by the corporation; such 
return to be equal to the average cost to the corporation of such 
moneys obtained from the sale of its securities and an equivalent rate 
on such moneys obtained from the sale of common stock, and from this 
amount shall be deducted all interest and dividend payments provided 
for in subdivisions (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e). 

(88) If any breach of any of the covenants in this act and agreement 
contained, on the part of either party, be alleged by the other, or if 
any difference shall arise at any time between the parties hereto in 
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relation to the construction of this act and agreement, or the due per- 
formance of any of the covenants thereof, the question shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. All questions or disputes relating to any mat- 
ters or things under this act shall be submitted to arbitration in the 
following manner: The Secretary of War shall name an arbitrator and 
the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation shall name an ‘arbitrator, 
and the judge of the United States district court in which the prin- 
cipal part of the Muscle Shoals properties are located shall name an 
umpire, and the board of arbitrators thus constituted shall thereupon 
proceed to determine the matter in dispute. In any ease in which arbi- 
tration is resorted to the party aggrieved or moving in the matter shall 
give to the other party written notice of its desire to have an arbi- 
tration, in which it shall state generally its grievance and name an 
arbitrator; the other party shall thereupon name an arbitrator within 
30 days after the receipt of such notice. Then the Secretary of War 
and the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation shall join in the appli- 
cation to the United States district judge to name an umpire as afore- 
suid. The board of arbitrators constituted as herein set out shall 
proceed tó determine the matter in dispute as well as adjudge the costs 
of the arbitration, and shall make its award in writing. In case either 
party does not accept or act on the award of these arbitrators, then in 
that case the procedure shall be as in section (89) of this act. Any 
decision as to any clause, sentence, paragraph, section, or part of this 
fet so arbitrated or adjudged shall not affect any other clause, sen- 
tence, puragraph, section, or part of this act, but such award shall be 
confined in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, section, 
or part of this act directly involved in the controversy in which such 
award shall have been rendered, and shall not affect or invalidate any 
other clause, sentence, paragraph, section, or part of this act. No resort 
to the arbitration provision of this act shall be bad in relation to the 
right of the United States to recapture the plant in time of war, as 
provided in sections (84), (85), (86), and (87) of this act. 

(89) In the event of the failure of arbitration, as provided in section 
(88), to settle any dispute between the United States and the corpora- 
tion, then the district court of the United States for any district shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine all claims of the United States 
against the corporation, and of the corporation against the United 
States, under this act, the lease or the contract herein. 

(90) The corporation shall not at any time be obligated to manufac- 
ture, handle, or store on the project any war material or supplies of an 
explosive nature, but, subject to instructions as given from time to time 
by the Secretary of War, the corporation shall produce explosive bases 
for the Government incident to the operation of the fertilizer division, 
as herein provided, without either profit or loss to the corporation. 

(91) 1f any clause, sentence, paragraph, section, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, such judgment shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, section, or part thereof directly involved in 
the controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered, and 
shall not affect or invalidate any other clause, sentence, paragraph, 
section, or part of this act. 

(92) Appropriations necessary to carry out each and every one of 
the provisions of this act on the part of the Government are thereby 
authorized and made. 

(93) All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith shall be, and the 
same hereby are, repealed, 

(94) This act shall take effect immediately, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 1}, 1926. 
Hon. CHARLES S. DENEEN, 
Chairman Muscle Shoals Joint Committee, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR DEN EAN: In accordance with your request, I transmit 
herewith an analysis prepared by Lieut. Col. M. C. Tyler, Corps of 
Engineers, of the proposed offer of the Farmers Federated Fertilizer 
Corporation for the Muscle Shoals project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwianr F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 


Tadbulated analysis 
I. BIDDER 
FARMERS FEDERATED FERTILIZER CORPORATION 


A bill to provide for the preservation, completion, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and use of the United States Muscle Shoals project for war, 
navigation, fertilizer manufacture, electric power production, and 
for other purposes, and in connection therewith, the incorporation 
of the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation, and the lease to 
it of the said project 
Be it enacted, ete. 

(1) That this act shall constitute the charter of the Farmers Fed- 
erated Fertilizer Corporation and a contract and Jease by and between 
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the United States of America and the said corporation covering the 
Muscle Shoals project, upon the terms and under the conditions as in 
this act set forth. 


INCORPORATION OF THE FARMERS FEDERATED FERTILIZER CORPORATION 


(2) There is hereby created and incorporated a corporation, under 
the name Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation, for the purposes 
and objects, and to have, possess, and exercise the power, rights, privi- 
leges, and authorities, in this act provided, and to exist for a period 
of 55 years from the passage of this act, or until 5 years after the 
termination of operation by the corporation under the terms of the 
lease of the Muscle Shoals project provided for in this act, whichever 
may be the later date. 

(3) In addition to the purposes, objects, rights, powers, and author- 
ities elsewhere in this act conferred upon the corporation, it shall 
have and possess the following: To exist and have succession by the 
name Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation, for the period of its 
corporate existence; to adopt, use, and, at pleasure, alter a common 
or corporate seal; to sue and be sued and to complain and defend in 
any court of law or equity; to make, amend, repeal, and reenact 
by-laws, not inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States 
of America or with this act, for the management of its property 
and business, the regulation and government of its affairs, the holding 
of meetings of its stockholders, directors, and committees, the certi- 
fication, issue, transfer, and yoting of its capital stock, the election, 
appointment, powers, duties, and terms of office of its directors, 
officers, committees, and agents, and the manner of filling vacancies, 
and fixing and electing the number of its directors (not less than 
five); to appoint such officers, attorneys, agents, and other employees 
as the business of the corporation shall require, and to allow 
them suitable compensation; to make and enforce all contracts, 
and to acquire, hold, own, and dispose of all property, real and per- 
sonal, necessary, appropriate, convenient, or suitable in carrying on 
its business, including all processes, letters patent, formulas, and rights 
pertaining to or connected with the business of the corporation or 
available for use therewith, whether located at Muscle Shoals, Ala., or 
elsewhere; to borrow money for its proper corporate purposes, and to 
issue its bonds, notes, and other evidences of indebtedness therefor, 
bearing such rate of interest as the board of directors of the corpora- 
tion may fix and determine; to engage in foreign trade; to conduct 
its business, and to hold, purchase, convey, and otherwise dispose of, 
real and personal property anywhere in the United States of America 
or elsewhere; to have, possess, and exercise all purposes, objects, 
rights, powers, and privileges provided for in, or conferred upon it 
by, this act, or requisite to carry out the provisions of this act and 
of the lease and contract provided for herein on its part to be observed 
or performed; to enter upon, take possession of, the Muscle Shoals 
project, as lessee under and by virtue of this act, to the extent herein 
leased and during the term of the lease herein provided, and to con- 
struct, extend, and complete, demolish, salvage, reconstruct, maintain, 
manage, use, and operate the same and each and every part or por- 
tion thereof; and to do any act or thing that any other corporation or 
individual may or could do. 

(4) The business of the corporation shall be managed and con- 
trolled by a board of directors and executive committee, if so provided 
in the by-laws, a president, a vice president, a secretary, a treasurer, 
and any such other officers and agents as the by-laws shall provide. 
The president and vice president shall be directors, but the secretary 
and treasurer need not be directors. Any two offices, except that of 


president and vice president, may be held by one person. A director of 
the corporation need not be stockholder therein. 
(5) Name Address 


shall be and are hereby selected and designated as the ineorporators 
of the corporation, and as such shall adopt its initial by-laws, shall 
prescribe the number of and elect the first board of directors, and take 
such other action as may be necessary to complete the organization 
of the corporation. 

(6) If the by-laws of the corporation shall so provide, the board 
of directors may, by resolution, designate three or more of their num- 
ber to constitute an executive committee, who, to the extent provided 
in said resolution or in the by-laws, shall have and may exercise the 
powers of the board of directors in the management and conduct of 
the business and affairs of the corporation between meetings of the 
board of directors, including the power to authorize the seal of the 
corporation to be affixed to all instruments which may require it. 

(7) The corporation shall have such authorized capital stock divided 
into such number of shares and into such class or classes, each class 
to have such par value or to be without par value, and to have and be 
subject to such preference, privileges, limitations, and restrictions as 
to dividends, voting power, or otherwise as the by-laws of the corpora- 
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tion shall from time to time prescribe. Every provision contained in 
the by-laws dealing with the authorized capital stock of the corpora- 
tion and the classification or reclassification thereof shall be adopted, 
and shall be subject to alteration, amendment, or repeal only with the 
vote or consent of the majority of the shares outstanding at the time 
entitled under the by-laws to vote therefor, Until otherwise provided 
by the by-laws the authorized capital stock of the corporation shall 
consist of 300,000 shares of nonyoting 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, of the par value of $100 per share, redeemable at the option of 
the corporation at any time after three years at not to exceed $110 
per share and accrued dividends, and of which 10,000 shares are to be 
immediately subscribed for; issued and paid for when and as called 
for by the board of directors. 

Three hundred thousand shares of common stock without nominal 
value and $20,000,000 par value of fertilizer debenture bonds, said 
preferred stock may be issued from time to time and sold for cash at 
not less than par to such face amount as shall in the judgment of the 
board of directors be at the time necessary to provide the funds required 
by the corporation. Shares of stock of no par yalue may be issued 
for such consideration as shall be fixed by the board of directors if 
authorized to do so by the by-laws of the corporation and if not so 
authorized, then such shall be fixed by the stockholders of the corpora- 
tion at the time entitled to vote. As and when any shares of stock 
of whatever class are issued, the corporation shall file within 30 days 
thereafter, with the Seeretary of War, a certificate signed and verified 
by its president or a vice president and by its treasurer or an assist- 
ant treasurer, stating the number of and describing the shares so 
issued and the consideration to the corporation therefor. All shares 
of stock of the corporation of whatever class when. issued shall be fully 
paid and nonassessable in the hands of the holders. 

(8) The corporation shall file with the Secretary of War within 
80 days after the adoption thereof certified copy of its by-laws and of 
each and every alteration, amendment, repeal, or reenactment thereof. 
The corporation shall also, as and when requested by the Secretary of 
War, file with him a certified list showing the names and addresses of 
its stockholders and the number of shares of each class of stock 
respectively held. The corporation shall at all times keep on file with 
the Secretary of War certified reports showing the persons constituting 
its board of directors and the names of its president, secretary, and 
treasurer, and their respective addresses. 

(9) The principal office and place of business of the corporation 
shall be located at Muscle Shoals, Ala. The corporation may bave 
offices for the transaction of its business and hold meetings of its 
stockholders, directors, and committees at such other place or places 
as the by-laws may designate or permit. 


II. DURATION or CONTRACT 


(10) The duration of this lease shall be 50 years from the date of 
passage of this act, but after the expiration of such 50-year period the 
lessee shall continue to hold, occupy, and use the leased property upon 
terms and conditions similar to the provisions of this lease except 
as to date of expiration until a new lease therefor has been fully 
consummated and in the negotiation for and completion of such new 
lease the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation will be given 
primary consideration. 


III. PROPERTY To BE PURCHASED FROM THE UNITED STATES AND 
PAYMENTS TO BE MADE THEREFOR 


No property to be purehased from the United States, but section (1) 
provides “That this act shall constitute * * * a contract and 
lease by and between the United States of America and the said corpo- 
ration covering the Muscle Shoals project, upon the terms and under 
the conditions as in this act set forth.” 


IV. PROPERTIES TO BH LEASED 


Sec. (1) That this act shall constitute * * a contract and 
lease by and between the United States of America and the said corpo- 
ration corering the Muscle Shoals project, upon the terms and under 
the conditions as in this act set forth, 

Sac. (2) * * to have, possess, and exercise all purposes ob- 
jects, rights, powers, and privileges provided for in, or conferred upon it 
by this act, or requisite to carry out the provisions of this act and of 
the lease and contract provided for herein on its part to be observed 
or performed; to enter upon, take possession of, the Muscle Shoals 
project as lessee under and by virtue of this act to the extent herein 
Jeased and during the term of the lease herein provided, and to con- 
struct, extend and complete, demolish, salvage, reconstruct, maintain, 
manage, use, and operate the same and each and every part or portion 
thereof; * * . 

Sze. (10) All of the property and rights, real, personal, and mixed, 
of whatever kind and character and wherever located, now or here- 
after constructed by or for, or owned by, the United States of 
America in connection with or forming part of, or for use in con- 
nection with the Muscle Shoals project, and the rents, income, Issues, 
and earnings thereof, are, by virtue of this act, and without fur- 
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ther act or deed, leased to the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion at the rental and upon the terms and provisions in this act 
provided, together with all processes, letters patent, formulas, shop 
practices, shop rights, and other rights, appertaining to or con- 
nected with this project or available for use therewith, whether located 
at Muscle Shoals, Ala., or at other places, owned or controlled by 
the Government, and also all records, statements, lists, maps, sched- 
ules, and the property described therein, connected with this proj- 
ect, and these, when receipted for by the corporation, shall be parts 
of the said lease and this act as though written herein. 


LETTERS PATENT, FORMULAS 


Sec. (14) All letters patent, processes, and formulas now or here- 
after discovered at the leased property or laboratories of the Goy- 
ernment, for and in connection with fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, 


shall be the property of the Government, but shall be included in 


the leased property and shall be beld from publication in the same 
manner as other Government processes of like character; the Goy- 
ernment haying the right to use the same direct at all times without 
charge. All letters patent, processes, and formulas discovered and 
controlled by the incorporators of this corporation, prior to the pas- 
sage of this act, which may be used in connection with the manu- 
facture of products at this project, shall be and remain the prop- 
erty of the incorporators individually; the Government having the 
right to use the same direct at all times without charge during the 
life of said lease, in connection with the manufacture of explosive 
bases. 
EXEMPT FROM TAXES 


Sec. (15) Inasmuch as the corporation is to produce and deliver 
in the control of the farmers’ board, as defined in section 38 of this 
act, fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, without any profit, it shall 
be exempt from tax of any sort whatsoever, now enacted or later to 
be enacted. 

RETURN OF PROPERTY 


Sec. (18) Upon the termination of the said lease, as hereto- 
fore defined in section (10) the entire project shall be returned to 
the Government in good condition and repair, the period of use duly 
considered, and any moneys then in the fertilizer fund, construction 
fund, salvage fund, research fund, emergency fund, and renewal 
and replacement funds shall be paid to the Government, together 
with all funds which may have accumulated for amortization of the 
Government's total investment in the dams and plants leased to the 
Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation. 


CORPORATION AUTHORIZED TO SELL GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Sec. (19) The corporation is hereby authorized, with the approval 
of the board of industrial development (hereinafter defined), to sell 
transfer, rent, or otherwise dispose of any real estate, materials, 
supplies, or other property pertaining to the project at the time of 
taking over the lease, real or personal, which said board shall de- 
termine to be not needed for the construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of the project, or for war, military, or navigation purposes, gir- 
ing good and indefeasible title in fee simple to the purchasers thereof, 
The net consideration received upon any such sale or other dis- 
position by the corporation, except moneys received for rents, shall be 
credited to a salvage fund, and said fund shall form part of the 
leased property and may be used by the corporation for the pur- 
chase of other useful property for the project and for working 
capital of the corporation. Upon the termination of the lease, said 
fund, as then constituted, shall be turned over to the Government. 
Any of the property which may be sublet by the corporation under 
this act shall be sublet for such term, expiring, not later than the 
termination of the lease period, for such rental and upon such terms 
as the corporation may determine. 

CORPORATION MAY CONSTRUCT ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 

(20) The corporation may construct at its own cost any additional 
buildings, structures, or facilities and equipment at any location on 
the project and for any use, with the approval of the board of indus- 
trial development, and the same shall remain the property of the 
corporation. At the expiration of the lease the Government may pur- 
chase such property from the corporation at its appraised value, not 
to exceed the actual cost thereof, or at the option of the corporation 
the latter may remove the same; but if the lease is terminated by 
the Government prior to its expiration by reason of any default by 
the corporation in complying with the terms of the lease, then the 
Government shall, as penalty for such default by the corporation, 
acquire without cost all power and fertilizer facilities of any nature 
installed by the corporation upon the leased premises. 


CORPORATION GIVEN RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN 


(21) The corporation shall have the power and authority to pur- 
chase, construct, appropriate, enter upon, or otherwise acquire, use, 
own, maintain, and operate any property or right, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, which may, in the judgment of the board of 
directors, be necessary or desirable to accomplish the purposes of this 
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act, including water and/or flowage rights and lands on and along 
such portions of the Tennessee River and its tributaries above Dam 
No. 1 as are necessary or desirable for the development of water 
storage and/or water power and the regulation of the flow of such 
river and tributaries. In case the owner of any such property or 
right and the corporation are unable to agree upon the damage or 
compensation to be paid for such property or right, or in case, by 
reason of the absence or legal incapacity of such owner no such agree- 
ment can be made, the corporation shall have the right to acquire 
such property or right by the exercise of the right of eminent domain 
in the district court of the United States or in the States courts for 
the district in which said property or right, or the property in respect 
whereof such right is desired, may be located. In all cases where the 
parties can not agree as aforesaid the corporation shall tender a 
bond, with sufficient security, to the party claiming or entitled 
to any damage, or to the attorney or agent of any absent per- 
son, or to the guardian, committee, or other representative of any- 
one under legal capacity, the condition of which bond shall be that 
the corporation will pay or cause to be paid such amounts of damages 
as the party shall be entitled to recover, if the amount thereof shall 
have been agreed upon or assessed in the manner provided for by this 
section: Provided, however, That in case the party or parties claiming 
or entitled to damages refuse or do not accept the bond as tendered 
the corporation shall then give the party written notice of the time 
when the same shall be presented for filing in court, and thereafter 
the corporation may present said bond to the court having jurisdic- 
tion, and if approved the bond shall be filed in said court for the 
benefit of those interested, and recovery may be had thereon for the 
amount of the damages thereafter assessed if the same is not paid. 
Upon the tender and acceptance of such bond or the filing thereof as 
aforesaid, if not accepted, the corporation shall have the power to 
enter upon and take possession of the property condemned. The prac- 
tice and procedure in any action or proceeding for the purpose afore- 
said and for the assessment of the damages that any such owner shall 
be entitled to receive, instituted in the district court of the United 
States, shall conform as nearly as may be with the practice and pro- 
cedure In similar actions in the courts of the State where the property 
aforesaid is situated. At the expiration of the lease the Government 
may purehase property acquired by the corporation under the condi- 
tions of this paragraph at its appraised value, not to exceed the 
actual cost thereof to the corporation. 

(22) The corporation shall not sell, transfer, or license any of the 
letters patent, processes, and formulas forming part of the leased prop- 
erty, nor shall the corporation sell, transfer, or assign this lease or 
the leased property, except as otherwise provided in section (19) 
herein, Nothing in this section shall apply to the subletting of con- 
struction contracts, 

(28) The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into and 
execute such agreements with the corporation, consistent with the 
provisions of this act, as will provide for omissions, if any, or as may 
be necessary in order to carry out the purposes of this act. 


TRANSMISSION LINES 


(20) * è „The corporation is hereby authorized to use any 
amount in the salvage fund, provided in section (19) of this act, to 
construct for the Goyernment such transmission lines, including ap- 
purtenant substations, transformers, and other works, as in the judg- 
ment of the board of industrial development may be necessary and 
desirable, under the same terms and conditions as other construction 
work mentioned herein. Any transmission lines which may be so con- 
structed shall immediately become a part of the leased property and 
shall be returned to the Government af the same time and under simi- 
lar conditions as other leased property of this project upon the 
termination of the said lease. 

(88) If any breach of any of the covenants in this act and agree- 
ment contained on the part of either party be alleged by the other, 
or if any difference shall arise at any time between the parties hereto 
In relation to the construction of this act and agreement, or the due 
performance of any of the covenants thereof, the question shall be 
submitted to arbitration. All questions or disputes relating to any 
matters or things under this act shall be submitted to arbitration in 
the following manner: The Secretary of War shall name an arbitrator 
and the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation shall name an 
arbitrator, and the judge of the United States district court in which 
the principal part of the Muscle Shoals properties are located shall 
name an umpire, and the board of arbitrators thus constituted shall 
thereupon proceed to determine the matter In dispute, In any case 
in which arbitration is resorted to the party aggrieved or moving in 
the matter shall give to the other party written notice of its desire 
to have an arbitration, in which it shall state generally its grievance, 
and name an arbitrator; the other party shall thereupon name an arbi- 
trator within 30 days after the receipt of such notice. Then the 
Secretary of War and the Farmers Federated Fertilizer Corporation 
shall join in the application to the United States district judge to 
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name an umpire as aforesaid. The board of arbitrators constituted as 
herein set out shall proceed to determine the matter in dispute, as 
well as adjudge the cost of the arbitration, and shall make its. award 
in writing. In case either party does not accept or act on the award 
of these arbitrations, then in that case the procedure shall be as in 
section (89) of this act. Any decision as to any clause, sentence, 
paragraph, or part of this act so arbitrated or adjudged shall not affect 
any other clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act, but such 
award shall be confined in its operation to the clause, sentence, para- 
graph, or part of this act directly involyed in the controversy in 
which such award shall have been rendered, and shall not affect or 
invalidate any other clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act. 
No resort to the arbitration provision of this act shall be had in 
relation to the right of the United States to recapture the plant in time 
of war as provided in sections (84), (85), (86), and (87) of this act. 

(89) In the event of the failure of arbitration as provided in section 
(88) to settle any dispute between the United States and the corpora- 
tion, then the district court of the United States for any district shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine all claims of the United States 
against the corporation and of the corporation against the United 
States, under this act, the lease, or the contract herein. 

(91) If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act shall 
for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
be invalid, such judgment shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered, and shall 
not affect or invalidate any other clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
of this act. 

(93) All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith shall be, and 
the same hereby are, repealed. 

(94) This act shall take effect immediately. 

(58) Immediately upon the enactment of this bill it shall become 
a law, and the incorporators heretofore denominated shall have a period 
of six months in which to take over such portions of the leased prop- 
erty as at that time would be in functioning order and shall continue 
from that period until the entire project has been transferred as defined 
elsewhere herein. 


V. ÀDDITIONAL Expense FOR CONSTRUCTION BY THE UNITED STATES 
REQUIRED BY PROPOSAL 


(11) The corporation does not require that any further amounts be 
appropriated by the Government for the completion of additional power 
facilities, either those enumerated in section (55) herein or for further 
up-river power development; and the corporation will pay rental at 
the rates stated in this section for the use of any or all additional 
facilities installed for the generation either of hydroelectric or of 
steam-electric power, whether the completion of such facilities is 
financed by the Government or the corporation; and the Government 
shall exercise its right at any time to undertake any future power de- 
velopment, but upon failure by the Government to exercise such right 
within one year after notice to the Government by the corporation 
that a specific power development is desirable the corporation may, at 
its discretion, undertake the development of necessary additional power 
facilities; but in the event that the completion of additional power 
facilities is financed by the corporation there shall be deducted from 
the gross rentals to be paid to the Government a yearly amount sufi- 
cient both to amortize and to pay interest upon any bonds or other 
securities issued by the corporation for the specific purpose of financing 
the completion of such additional power facilities. 


BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


(34) A board of industrial development shall be constituted, as here- 
inafter provided, to consist of an executive officer of the corporation, 
who shall be chairman thereof, the Secretary of War or a person ap- 
pointed by him, the Secretary of Agriculture or a person appointed by 
him, the Secretary of Commerce or a person appointed by him, and 
three others (who may be employed or retained by the corporation) 
appointed by the directors of the corporation. Each member shall serve 
for a term of one year, and any vacancy in the board, whether caused 
by death, resignation, or expiration of term of any member, or for any 
other reason, shall be filled in like manner. No member of the board 
shall receive any compensation for his services as a member thereof. 
The board shall for guidance of the corporation: 

(a) Confer with the Secretary of War, and work out, and from time 
to time whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or supplement 
a general plan covering the war uses of the project, particularly as 
to the use thereof by the corporation, being at all times subject to the 
use of the Government in time of war and subject to such plan. 

(b) Confer with the Secretary of Agriculture, and work out, and 
from time to time whenever necessary or advisable amend or alter or 
supplement a general plan covering the fertilizer uses of the project; 
and the corporation shall observe and conform to the provisions of such 
plans and subject to the foregoing plans. 
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(e) Confer with the Secretary of Commerce, and work out, and from 
time to time, whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or supple- 
ment recommendations for the development of the industrial activities 
on the project, and within transmission distance thereof, and as to 
the classes of industry best suited to the locality, taking into consider- 
ation the industrial and commercial life of the Nation as a whole. 

BOARD OF RESEARCH 

(35) A board of research, to consist of five members, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, of which he may be a mem- 
ber, The remaining members shall be selected from the staff of the 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory, Bureau of Soils, or other technical 
forces under his jurisdiction, as well as the technical staff of the cor- 
poration, except that the corporation shall be entitled at all times dur- 
ing the term of the lease to representation by two members on said 
board. The corporation shall supply from the research fund, herein- 
after provided for, $150,000 per annum toward the maintenance of the 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory, as and when a like amount is con- 
tributed by the Government for the same purpose. The members of the 
said board and the term of office of each member shall be one year, 
and all vacancies shall be filled and successors appointed by the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture, provided that at all times at least two members 
thereof shall be representatives, recommended by the corporation. Each 
member of said board, other than the representatives of the corpora- 
tion, shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The same to be approved by the farmers’ board and 
paid out of the fertilizer fund. 


CHANGES, ADDITIONS, AND EX'TENSIONS TO THE NITRATE AND OTHER PLANTS 


(36) The board of research shall, as promptly as possible after the 
passage of this act, recommend processes and formulas for use by the 
corporation on the project for the production of fertilizers and/or fer- 
tilizer bases and the nature and extent of the changes, additions, and 
extensions to the nitrate and other plants, and shall have advisory 
powers in the completion of such construction and placing of same in 
operation, and thereafter shall, through continued research and ex- 
perimentation, recommend or advise as to changes, betterments, and 
substitutions required in connection with the processes and formulas 
to be employed by the corporation. 

(37) Any action of this board shall be submitted for review to the 
Secretary of War, and unless disapproved by him within 30 days 
thereafter shall become available to the corporation as though with 
his approval. 

(53) The refitting of the nitrate plants to manufacture the required 
fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be commenced by the Government 
or by the corporation for the Government as soon as recommendations 
have been made by the board of research and the plans and specifica- 
tions for the same have been made and the estimated cost thereof shall 
have been agreed upon. 

(55) In order to insure the development of the project to take full 
advantage of the natural resources at Muscle Shoals and above, the 
following items of uncompleted work are considered necessary for and 
included in the lease herein made, and shall be constructed and com- 
pleted as quickly as shall be considered consistent with the provisions 
of this act and good engineering practice, viz: 

(a) Changes and additions in the nitrate plants for use in the 
manufacture of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases. 

(b) Completion of Dam No. 2, with its full power equipment of 18 
generating units. 

(e) Construction of Dam No. 8, with its full power equipment and 
electric transmission tie line to Dam No. 2. 

(d) Additions to the generating capacity of the steam electric plant 
located at Nitrate Plant No. 2 to bring the total generating capacity 
up to at least 120,000 kilowatts; such additions to be in the form of 
steam, gas, oll, or other forms of electric generating equipment, the 
form and location of which being subject to the approval of the board 
of industrial development. 

(56) The time of commencing work under item (a) shall be as 
defined in section (53) and the items (b), (e), and (d) on the approval 
of the board of industrial development of plans and specifications there- 
for and the estimated cost thereof shall have been agreed upon. 

(57) After the completion of requisite test, showing each item men- 
tioned in section (55) hereof to be safe, satisfactory, and complete for 
operating conditions, they shall be taken over by the corporation and 
thereupon become part of the leased property. 

(41) If the foundations of Dam No. 2 shall prove defective, and/or 
any of its equipment or the power house shall in any way be defective 
of unsatisfactory, after the completion of all the work incident to a 
complete, operative hydroelectric project, and after all operative and 
other usual tests have been made, then the Government shall make 
all repairs, changes, or replacements at its expense to make the same 
an efficient, safe, and complete operative bydroelectric project, and 
the corporation shall take over the hydroelectric project at Dam No. 
2 within 60 days thereafter and shall place the same in commercial 
operation as promptly as possible. 
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(42) The existing steam-electric plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2 shall 
be given an operative test, and any repairs, renewals, and replacements 
necessary to place it in an efficient operating condition shall be made 
by the Government, and when completed in such condition it shall be 
taken over by the corporation. 

(43) The corporation shall be notified in advance as to each such 
test and be permitted to have representatives present, and shall be 
furnished with all data and information as to the results of each such 
test. 

(44) In case any other item of the leased property, when delivered 
into the possession of the corporation, shall be in need of any repairs, 
renewals, or replacements, the same shall be made by the Government 
at its expense, and if not so made promptly the corporation shall have 
the right to make the same, and the Government shall furnish or 
reimburse to the corporation all funds requisite therefor. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

(92) Appropriations necessary to carry out each and every one of 
the provisions of this act on the part of the Government are hereby 
authorized and made. 

(45) The corporation shall, upon notice in writing in each case 
from the Secretary of War, act as agent for the Government for the 
designing and construction of each or any of the several items of un- 
completed work referred to in section (55) herein, or for any other 
construction work of the Government incident to the project now 
planned or hereafter to be planned, and in any such event the cor- 
poration shall as soon as possible after receipt of such notice submit to 
the Secretary of War plans and specifications for such work and esti- 
mate of the cost thereof. 

(46) If the Secretary of War shall elect to have the corporation so 
act for the Government, the corporation shall in each case act as a 
Government engineering, construction, and purchasing department, and 
shall as such at all times be subject to instructions from the Secretary 
of War. As engineers, the corporation shall make or cause to be 
made all necessary studies, recommend the type and character of 
equipment and of construction required, and prepare plans and speci- 
fications for materials, equipment, and construction work and the 
estimate of the cost thereof. The corporation shall follow the usual 
commercial practice, without advertising for bids unless it shall so 
elect. 

(47) All contracts and orders for such Government construction 
which are placed by the corporation, pay rolls and other obligations 
resulting therefrom, shall be in the name of the United States Goy- 
ernment by the corporation as agent, and the corporation shall not 
thereby assume any financial liability under or by reason of such obliga- 
tions. 

(48) The corporation shall be paid a fixed fee equal to 6 per cent 
of the estimated cost of such work, which estimated cost shall be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of War and the corporation prior to 
the commencement of work. Such estimated cost shall include the 
following items, whether commitments therefor or expenditures are 
made or to be made by the Government or by the corporation for the 
Government: 

(a) The cost of all property, real, personal, and mixed, rights, 
royalties, material, machinery, equipment, labor, tools, plant, and 
equipment purchased and the rental of any equipment hired, salaries 
and expenses of all officers and employees of the corporation for that 
portion allocated to construction work, and all expenses of office and 
office held and supplies for such officers and employees, in connection 
with exploration, investigation, engineering, or designing, in the choice 
of materials and purchases of same, equipment and supplies, and the 
inspection thereof at the works or elsewhere, 

(b) The cost of expert and consulting services, including all legal 
services and expenses incident thereto, 

(c) The cost of traveling and incidental expenses, 

(d) Other expenditures made directly incident to this work, but not 
including interest during construction. 

Installments of the said fee shall be paid monthly to the corporation 
on the basis of 6 per cent of the actual expenditures made during the 
preceding month until 90 per cent of the total fixed fee shall have been 
paid, and the remaining 10 per cent shall be paid on completion of the 
work. If material change in the scope of the work shall be ordered 
by the Secretary of War at any time after the determination of the 
amount of the said fee, the amount of said fee shall be Increased by 
an amount equal to 6 per cent of the estimated additional cost of 
such additional work. The amount of the said fee shall not be 
changed because of any difference between the actual cost and the 
estimated cost. 

(49) The corporation shail make all payments incident to the con- 
struction work executed by it, for the account of the Government out 
of funds supplied to the corporation, and if such funds are acquired 
through the sale of obligations of the corporation, the cost of acquiring 
such funds shall be considered as an item of construction cost in arriv- 
ing at the said estimated cost, All such payments shall be under 


such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, and the Gov- 
ernment shall reimburse the corporation each month for its expenditures 
for Government work made during the preceding month. 

(50) AN correspondence, records, vouchers, and books of account of 
the corporation relating to the construction work shall at all reason- 
able times be open to the inspection of the Secretary of War or his 
authorized representative. 

(51) The Secretary of War shall have a representative inspector on 
the construction work at all times, and any official communication 
from him to the corporation, or any of fts agents, shall be made in 
writing, and such communication shall be deemed an official com- 
munication of the Secretary of War. In case of disagreement, the 
decision of the Secretary of War shall be final as to the results to be 
accomplished. 

(52) If at any time the Secretary of War shall become dissatisfied 
with the manner in which any construction work is being executed 
or shall for any reason wish to discontinue such work, he shall have 
the right, after 10 days’ notice in writing, to terminate the employ- 
ment of the corporation as agent on such work and to take possession 
of such work and material for the construction thereof and complete 
the same. In case the Secretary of War shall take such action, the 
corporation shall, before possession is so taken, receive in payment for 
its services, all installments of the fixed fee which shall have become 
due or accrued to it in connection with such work, reimbursement for 
all funds expended by it in connection therewith and a release from 
the Government of all responsibility incident to such work. The 
approval by the Secretary of War of any expenditure made by the 
corporation shall be final. 


VI. CONDITIONS COVERING OTHER, CONSTRUCTIONS FOR POWER PURPOSES 
as STATED BY BIDDER 


(54) The corporation, if directed by the Secretary of War in writing, 
shall construct all storage dams and/or power plants or other works 
desired by the Government and designed for the regulation and aug- 
mentation of this project or its extensions, and not mentioned in this 
act, under the same terms and conditions as mentioned for other 
construction work. 


VII. PAYMENTS TO UNITED STATES BY LESSEE 


(11) The corporation shall pay an annual rental for all of the 
leased property in completed condition as hereafter provided; said 
rental to be taken from the receipts from the sale of power, commenc- 
ing with the calendar year following the placing in commercial opera- 
tion of Dam No. 2 with eight generating units, at the rate of $22.29 
per kilowatt-year for all primary power generated and sold by the 
corporation from the power plants included in the leased property. 
After the completion of all of the items of uncompleted work, men- 
tioned in section (55) herein, the rental shall be raised to $25.50 per 
kilowatt-year for all primary power generated and sold by the corpora- 
tion from the power plants included in the leased property, A kilowatt- 
year shall be taken as 8,760 kilowatt-hours, and all calculations of the 
rental shall be made at such corresponding unit price per kilowatt- 
hour for the primary power sold. Primary power, as heretofore men- 
tioned, is hereby defined to be all and any power which would be 
generated for 8,000 hours per year from the actual river flow or by 
any storage reservoirs together with such pertion of added power 
generated by the hydroelectric plant which would be brought up to the 
standard of primary power by means of power generated by the steam 
plants of the leased property. 

(12) If in any calendar year the receipts from the sale of power 
are not sufficient to pay the full gross rental due for that year, and 
all other operating expenses, interest, and all general and miscellane- 
ous expenses allocated to the power division, and including the actual 
expenditures for maintenance and repairs, together with the amounts 
mentioned in section (64) hereof (sec. 64. Farmers’ board to author- 
ize corporations to deposit in a sinking fund part of the moneys 
in the fertilizer fund), and the amounts to be set aside each year for 
the research and emergency funds and for the amortization of fertilizer 
debenture bonds, then for such calendar year the said rental shall be 
reduced by the amount of the deficit, and the corporation shall not in 
subsequent years be required to make up such deficit. 

(38) A farmers’ board, to consist of not more than five members, 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, of which board he, 
or one of his assistants, shall be a member and shall act as chairman. 
The remaining members shall be appointed by him for one year, and 
the board originally selected by him shall include one representative 
from each of the following associations or their successors or others 
representing farmers’ welfare: 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The National Grange. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Council of Cooperative Marketing Associations. 

Each of said associations or their successors shall be requested by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to recommend its representatives on said 
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board at such time as in his judgment said board should commence 
to function, and the said Secretary of Agriculture shall fill all vacan- 
cles by appointment, and the representatives on said board shall, in so 
far as posstble, during the term of said lease, be identified with said 
associations or their successors or branches of the farm industry or 
organizations nationally interested in the farmers’ welfare. Compensa- 
tion not to exceed $10,000 a year shall be paid to each member of 
the board at the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, and such 
compensation shall be paid from the fertilizer fund. 

(89) The said board shall hire a secretary, whose whole time shall 
be devoted to the work of the board and the gathering of data for its 
use in the marketing and distribution of fertilizers and for fertilizer 
bases to the farmers of the United States, and the salary and expenses 
of said secretary shall be paid from the fertilizer fund, not to exceed 
the sum of $20,000 per annum. The expenses will include an office 
for secretary at Muscle Shoals and the necessary clerical help. 

(40) The said farmers’ board shall have full power and authority to 
prescribe the methods and policies to be carried out as to the marketing 
and distribution of fertilizer and/or fertilizer bases, and any expense 
in carrying out the said methods and policies shall be considered as 
an item of final cost of said products and paid from the fertilizer 
fund. 

(59) Research fund: The corporation shall set aside $300,000 an- 
nually out of the rental, during the continuation of the lease, for 
the purpose of a research fund to be used by the corporation as 
provided in section (35) hereof, and additionally to reimburse the 
corporation for research work carried on other than by the research 
board, but incident to the further development of the industrial, chemi- 
eal, and/or power phases of the project. Any balance in the said 
fund at the termination of operation by the corporation under the 
terms of the lease shall be paid to the Government. 

(60) The corporation shall set aside annually the sum of $100,000 
out of the rental, during the continuation of the lease, for an emer- 
gency fund to be used by the corporation for extraordinary repairs, 
renewals, or replacements of any part of the hydroelectric portion of 
the project, made necessary by some cause other than ordinary opera- 
tion and customary depreciation, but directly incident to the opera- 
tion of the hydroelectric portion of the project. Any such repairs or 
replacements which may be necessary prior to, or at any time in excess 
of, the accumulated fund, and all restorations of any part or parts 
of the project necessary because of floods, fires, explosions, or other 
causes not directly incident to the operation of the hydroelectric por- 
tion of the project, shall be made by the corporation for the Govern- 
ment under the same terms and conditions as other construction work 
provided for in this act. Any balance in the said fund at the 
termination of operation by the corporation under the terms of the 
lease shall be paid to the Government. 

(61) Fertilizer fund: The annual net rental herein provided would 
if treated as amortization payments and placed at compound interest, 
be sufficient to retire more than the total expenditures made and to 
be made on the project by the Government, but inasmuch as a large 
part of this expenditure has been made directly incident to the 
World War and can and should be considered as part of the cost of 
‘that War, and as much of this project is, under this act, to be pre- 
served for the Government's use in any future war, and in the 
meantime, if utilized, to aid in the national problem of improving the 
productivity of the soil, the total investment in war and fertilizer 
facilities can and should be carried by the Government without 
burdening such use with the cost of interest, Therefore such rental, 
in excess of amounts otherwise indicated or specified, shall be used 
directly to cheapen the cost of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases by 
the corporation depositing such net rentals each year as due in a 
separate fund designated as fertilizer fund and whereas the corpora- 
tion is relieved of all taxes on this project, it does agree that after 
8 per cent has been earned on its investment then, thereafter, all 
excess profits shall be divided equally (50-50) between the fertilizer 
fund and the corporation. Withdrawals from the fertilizer fund by 
the corporation will be made only as and when and for the purposes 
specified herein and by the farmers’ board, 

(62) The farmers’ board may each year direct the corporation by 
resolution to withdraw and use all or any part of said fertilizer fund 
as a credit against the cost of fertilizer and/or fertilizer bases in 
such manner as it may decide, except as otherwise specified herein, 

(63) If at any time the farmers’ board determine that all or any 
part of the then balance in the fertilizer fund is not needed for as- 
sisting the production and marketing of the fertilizer products on such 
a basis as will encourage the purchase and use by the farmers, or that 
the interest of the Government will be better protected by such action, 
such board may instruct the corporation to set aside any part of the 
moneys in the said fertilizer fund in a construction fund for use in the 
establishment of other plants at other locations. The withdrawal 
from this construction fund shall be made only on approval of the 
farmers’ board, Any balance in the said fertilizer fund at the termina- 
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tion of operation by the corporation under terms of the lease shall 
be paid to the Government. 

(64) From time to time during the life of this lease the farmers’ 
board shall authorize the corporation to deposit in a sinking fund 
part of the moneys in the fertilizer fund in sums sufficient with in- 
terest to amortize, within the 50-year lease period, the Government's 
total investment in the dams and plants herein leased to the Farmers’ 
Federated Fertilizer Corporation. This sinking fund shall be paid to 
the Government at the termination of operations by the corporation 
under terms of the lease. 

(65) Renewal and replacement fund (power division) : The corpora- 
tion shall set aside each year out of the rental, commencing with the 
calendar year following the completion of all work referred to in sec- 
tion (54) herein, and during each calendar year thereafter until the 
termination of the lease, amounts as in this section specified, to a re- 
newal and replacement fund to cover renewals and replacements of the 
hydroelectric and other electric generating portions of the leased prop- 
erty incident to the operation thereof. The annual charge, to cover 
renewals and replacements, to be uscd for the purpose of setting up 
this fund, shall be not more than 3 per cent of the total cost, exelu- 
sive of navigation facilities, of Dam No. 2 with power house and all 
appurtenances, Dam No. 3 with power house and all appurtenances, 
and any and all other hydroelectric installations now or later a part 
of the project, and the replacement value of the steam plant at Nitrate 
Plant No. 2, and actual cost of other steam plants now or later a 
part of the project. This is a composite rate made up of varying rates 
for the different portions of the project. Any balance in this fund 
at the termination of operations by the corporation under terms of the 
lease shall be paid to the Government. 

(66) Renewal and replacement fund (fertilizer division) : The cor- 
poration shall set aside such amounts for renewals and replacements 
of the plants and equipment solely incident to the fertilizer division 
as may be ordered by the farmers’ board for the purpose of setting up 
a renewal and replacement fund, and those amounts shall be considered 
as part of the cost of fertilizer production, All renewals and re- 
placements shall be paid from this fund unless otherwise provided 
by the Government or by the farmers’ board. Any balance in this fund 
at the termination of the lease shall be paid to the Government. All 
maintenance and repairs on the plants and equipment solely incident 
to the fertilizer division shall be made by the corporation and such 
expense shal] be considered as part of the cost of production. Any 
balance in this fund at the termination of operations by the corpora- 
tion under terms of the lease shall be paid to the Government. 

(67) Retirement of bonds (fertilizer division); The corporation 
shall set aside each year from the rental, antounts sufficient to 
amortize in series, in 20 years, the bonds of the corporation (ferti- 
lizer bonds) issued for the purpose of acquiring funds for construction 
and operation in the fertilizer division, beginning with the fourth 
year of issuance of such bonds (fourth year after issue). 

(68) Compound interest. All funds which are set aside by the cor- 
poration may be deposited in any bank or banks which, in the judgment 
of the corporation, considering safety and all other conditions, will 
permit of the accumulation at compound interest. 


NAVIGATION 


(69) The corporation shall furnish, free of charge to the Govern- 
ment, all power and lighting current necessary for the operation 
of the navigation facilities forming part of the leased property, the 
quantity to be determined by the Secretary of War when each of 
such facilities is ready for operation, This current, not being sold, is 
not subject to rental payments thereon. 

(70) The Government may have first call on any excess power at 
the disposal of the corporation for use as additional facilities in navi- 
gation, and shall pay for same at the regular rates charged for such 
class or classes of power. 

(71) The Government shall furnish and pay for all labor, supervi- 
sion, operation, maintenance, repairs, and depreciation connected with 
the navigation facilities. 

(72) The Secretary of War shail have a representative located at 
Muscle Shoals continuously, with power to regulate navigation through 
the locks at Dams Nos. 2 and 3, within such hours and at such times 
as will materially conserve the water for use when it can be disposed 
of as power to the best advantage, or for accumulation above the dams. 


VIII. PROGRAM FOR THE FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 


(7) The corporation shall have such authorized capital stock, divided 
into such number of shares and into such class or classes, each class 
to have such par value or to be without par value, and to have and be 
subject to such preferences, privileges, limitations, and restrictions as 
to dividends, voting powers, or otherwise as the by-laws of the corpora- 
tion shall from time to time prescribe. Every provision contained in the 
by-laws deaiing with the authorized capital stock of the corporation and 
the classification or reclassification thereof shall be adopted, and shall be 
subject to alteration, amendment, or repeal only with the vote or con- 
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sent of the majority of the shares outstanding at the time entitled 
under the by-laws to vote therefor. Until otherwise provided by the 
by-laws, the authorized capital stock of the corporation shall consist of 
300,000 shares of nonvoting, T per cent cumulative preferred stock, of 
the par value of $100 per share, redeemable at the option of the cor- 
poration at any time after three years at not to exceed $110 per share 
and accrued dividends, and of which 10,000 shares are to be immediately 
subscribed for, issued and paid for when and as called for by the board 
of directors. 

Three hundred thousand shares of common stock without nominal 
value and $20,000,000 par value of fertilizer debenture bonds, said pre- 
ferred stock may be issued from time to time and sold for cash at not 
less than par to such face amount as shall in the judgment of the board 
of directors be at the time necessary to provide the funds required by the 
corporation, Shares of stock of no par value may be issued for such 
consideration as shall be fixed by the board of directors if authorized 
to do so by the by-laws of the corporation and, if not so authorized, then 
such shall be fixed by the stockholders of the corporation at the time 
entitled to vote. As and when any shares of stock of whatever class 
are issued, the corporation shall file, within 30 days thereafter, with 
the Secretary of War, a certificate, signed and verified by its president 
or a vice president and by its treasurer or an assistant treasurer, stat- 
ing the number of and describing the shares so issued and the considera- 
tion to the corporation therefor. All shares of stock of the corporation 
of whatever class, when issued, shall be fully paid and nonassessable 
in the hands of the holders. 

(15) Inasmuch as the corporation is to produce and deliver in the 
control of the farmers’ board, as defined in section 36 of this act, fer- 
tilizers and/or fertilizer bases, without any profit, it shall be exempt 
from tax of any sort whatsoever, now enacted or later to be enacted. 


FINANCE 


(73) Inasmuch as it is herein provided that fertilizers and/ot 
fertilizer bases are to be manufactured by the corporation without 
profit, as specified in section (28) hereof, and therefore the corpora- 
tion will be unable to acquire capital through the sale of securities 
solely based upon that enterprise, the said corporation is hereby author- 
ized to issued debenture bonds in the sum of $20,000,000 (fertilizer 
bonds), in series, as may be needed, bearing such rates of interest as 
in the judgment of its board of directors may be required by market 
conditions at the time for the best interests of the corporation, redeem- 
able at the option of the corporation at any time after three years at 
such premium as the board of directors of the corporation may deter- 
mine, secured as to principal and interest by the annual gross rental of 
the project, and the said debenture bonds shall be a direct obligation 
of the fertilizer division and not a lien on the earnings of the other 
divisions of the corporation, except as to the amount paid by the 
corporation for rental of the project. 

(74) The corporation is hereby authorized to sell the said de- 
benture bonds, mentioned in section (73) hereof, through the usual 
commercial channels and to pay the usual charges for such sales, and 
this authority shall extend to the sales of its preferred stock, 
notes, other bonds, or other forms. of securities issued for the pur- 
pose of acquiring capital. 

(75) The interest on the said debenture bonds, mentioned in section 
(73) hereof, shall be à direct charge or expense in calculating the 
manufacturing cost of said fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases. 

(76) The capital acquired by the corporation through the sale of the 
said debenture bonds, mentioned in section (72) herein, shall be used 
for no other purposes than to meet the requirements of the fertilizer 
division of the project, either for the remodeling of existing plants, 
the building of new plants and facilities, including additions to the 
existing steam-electric generating plant, or for working capital in 
connection with fertilizer production. 

(77) The farm loan bank credit extension division shall be em- 
powered and shall advance moneys and hold the United States 
fertilizer bonded warehouse certificates as it now functions in con- 
nection with cotton, wool, grain, etc. 

(78) The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and shall 
include manufactured fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases among the 
commodities eligible for storage under the provisions of the United 
States warehouse act (39 U. S. Stat. L., p. 436, as amended July 
25, 1919, and February 23, 1923), and to make such rules and regu- 
lations under authority of said act as he may deem necessary. 

(79) The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and shall 
issue warehouse certificates for all fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases 
produced by the corporation; which certificates shall be guaranteed 
by the Government, and which shall bear on their faces, as the value 
of such materials, the cost of same as defined In this act, and the 
warehouse utilized for the purpose of storing such materials shall be 
under Government license and supervision in the same manner as 
provided in the United States warehouse act above described. Any 
eosts, commissions, fees, interest, and other expenses incident to 
such storage and/or the issue and use of such warehouse certificates 
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shall become a part of the cost of fertilizers „and/or fertilizer bases 
us defined in section (29) hereof, and shall be paid out of the fertilizer 
fund. 

(80) Upon the termination of the lease all of the capital received 
throngh the sale of the debenture bonds mentioned in section (73) 
hereof, and remaining in the hands of the corporation as cash, shall be 
paid to the Government. 

(81) Any other capital required by the corporation shall be ac- 
quired through the sale of its own securities, entirely independent 
from responsibility or action of the Government or lien upon the 
rental. 

(82) That portion of the expenses of the corporation in any calendar 
year which are not in their nature directly allocated to the various 
divisions of the project shall be allocated to such divisions in the ratio 
of the total expenditures of money in each such division in such calen- 
dar year. 

(83) The account books of the corporation shall at all times be so 
kept that the elements of any one of the various divisions of the project 
may be easily segregated from other divisions, and the project, for 
accounting purposes, shall be divided into the following divisions: 

(a) Construction division. 

(b) Power division. 

(e) Fertilizer division. 

(4) All other activities of the corporation. 

(13) Any and all by-products, excess, and waste, produced or reeover- 
able from the processes used for the production of nitrates and fer- 
tilizers and/or fertilizer bases, shall belong to the corporation for its 
own use and benefit, and shall not in any way be credited to the cost 
of manufacturing fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, Any cost of fur- 
ther treatment, refinement, or manufacture of such by-products, excess, 
and waste, to make the same commercially salable shall be at the 
expense of the corporation, and all cost of plant and investment and 
all working capital incident to such further treatment or manufacture 
shall be the obligation of the corporation, except as mentioned in 
section (16) herein, and shall not be included in or considered in 
arriving at the cost of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases. 

(17) If Plant No. 1 or Plant No. 2, or parts of either, or other 
plants, or parts of same, or facilities, are not required for the manu- 
facture and storage of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, the corpora- 
tion may use such plants, parts, and facilities for other purposes not 
inconsistent with their restoration for war uses, 

(19) The corporation is hereby authorized, with the approval of 
the board of industrial development (hereinafter defined), to sell, 
transfer, rent, or otherwise dispose of any real estate, materials, sup- 
plies, or other property pertaining to the project at the time of taking 
over the lease, real or personal, which said board shall determine to 
be not needed for the construction, maintenance, and operation of the 
project, or for war, military, or navigation purposes, giving good and 
indefensible title in fee simple to the purchasers thereof. The net con- 
sideration received upon any such sale or other disposition by the cor- 
poration, except moneys received for rents, shall be credited to a sal- 
vage fund, and said fund shall form part ef the leased property and 
may be used by the corporation for the purchase of other useful prop- 
erty for the project and for working capital of the corporation. Upon 
the termination of the lease said fund, as then constituted, shall be 
turned over to the Government. Any of the property which may be 
sublet by the corporation under this act shall be sublet for such term 
expiring not later than the termination of the lease period for such 
rental and upon such terms as the corporation may determine. 

(20) The corporation may construct at jts own cost any additional 
buildings, structures, or facilities, and equipment at any location 
on the project and for any use, with the approval of the board of 
industrial development, and the same shall remain the property of 
the corporation. At the expiration of the lease the Government may 
purchase such property from the corporation at its appraised value, 
not to exceed the actual cost thereof, or, at the option of the corpora- 
tion, the latter may remove the same; but if the lease is terminated 
by the Government prior to its expiration by reason of any default 
by the corporation in complying with the terms of the lease, then 
the Government shall, as penalty for such default by the corporation, 
acquire without cost all power and fertilizer facilities of any nature 
installed by „ upon the leased premises. 


CONTROLLING BOARDS 


(34) A board of industrial development shall be constituted, as 
hereinafter provided, to consist of an executive officer of the corpora- 
tion, who shall be the chairman thereof, the Secretary of War or a 
person appointed by him, the Secretary of Agriculture or a person ap- 
pointed by him, the Secretary of Commerce or a person appointed by 
him, and three others (who may be employed or retained by the cor- 
poration) appointed by the directors of the corporation. Each member 
shall serve for a term of one year, and any vacancy in the board, 
whether caused by death, resignation, or expiration of term of any 
member, or for any other reason, shall be filled in like manner. No 
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member of the board shall receive any compensation for his services 
as a member thereof. The board shall, for the guidance of the cor- 
poration : 

(a) Confer with tlfe Secretary of War and work out, and from 
time to time, whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or sup- 
plement, a general plan covering the war uses of the project, particu- 
larly as to the use thereof by the corporation being at all times 
subject to the use of the Government in time of war; and, subject to 
such plan 

(b) Confer with the Secretary of Agriculture and work out, and 
from time to time, whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, 
or supplement a general plan covering the fertilizer uses of the project; 
and the corporation shall observe and conform to the provisions of 
such plans; and, subject to the foregoing plans 

(e) Confer with the Secretary of Commerce and work out, and from 
time to time, whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or sup- 
plement, recommendations for the development of the industrial activi- 
ties on the project and within transmission distance thereof, and as 
to the classes of industry best suited to the locality, taking into con- 
sideration the industrial and commercial life of the Nation as a 
whole, A 

(35) A board of research, to consist of five members, shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, of which he may be a member. 
The remaining members shall be selected from the staff of the nitrogen 
research laboratory, Bureau of Soils, or other technical forces under 
his jurisdiction, as well as the technical staff of the corporation, 
except that the corporation shall be entitled at all times during the 
term of the lease to representation by two members on said board. 
The corporation shall supply from the research fund, hereinafter pro- 
vided for, $150,000, per annum toward the maintenance of the nitro- 
gen research laboratory, as and when a like amount is contributed by 
the Government for the same purpose. The members of the said 
board and the term of office of each member shall be one year, and 
all vacancies shall be filled and successors appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, provided that at all times at least two members thereof 
shall be representatives, recommended by the corporation. Each mem- 
ber of said board, other than the representatives of this corporation, 
shall receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, The same to be approved by the farmers’ board and 
paid out of the fertilizer fund. ; 

(86) The board of research shall, as promptly as possible after the 
passage of this act, recommend processes and formulas for use by the 
corporation on the project for the production of fertilizers and/or 
fertilizer bases and the nature and extent of the changes, additions, 
and extensions to the nitrate and other plants, and shall have advisory 
Powers in the completion of such construction and placing of same 
in operation, and, thereafter, shall, through continued research and 
experimentation, recommend or advise as to changes, betterments, and 
substitutions required in connection with the processes and formulas 
to be employed by the corporations. 

(53) The refitting of the nitrate plants to manufacture the required 
fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be commenced by the Govern- 
ment or by the corporation for the Government as soon as recommenda- 
tions have been made by the Board of Research and the plans and 
specifications for the same have been made, and the estimated cost 
thereof shall have been agreed upon. 

(37) Any action of this board shall be submitted for reylew to the 
Secretary of War, and, unless disapproved by him within 30 days 
thereafter, shall become available to the corporation as though with 
his approval. 

(38) A farmers board to consist of not more than five members, 
shall be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, of which board he, or 
one of his assistants, shall be a member and shall act as chairman. 
The remaining members shall be appointed by him for one year, and 
the board originally selected by him shall include one representative 
from each of the following associations or their successors, or others 
representing farmers welfare: 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 

The National Grange. 

National Farmers Union, 

National Council of Cooperative Marketing Associations. 

Each of said associations or their successors shall be requested 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to recommend its representative on 
said board at such time as in his judgment said board should com- 
mence to function, and the said Secretary of Agriculture shal] fill 
all vacancies by appointment, and the representatives on said board 
shall in so far as possible during the term of said lease be identified 
with said associations or their successors or branches of the farm in- 
dustry or organizations nationally interested in the farmers’ welfare, 
Compensation not to exceed $10,000 a year shail be paid to each 
member of the board at the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and such compensation shall be paid from the fertilizer fund. 

(89) The said board shall hire a secretary, whose whole time shall 
be devoted to the work of the board and the gathering of data for its 
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use in the marketing and distribution of fertilizers and/or fertilizer 
bases to the farmers of the United States, and the salary and expenses 
of said secretary shall be paid from the fertilizer fund, not to exceed 
the sum of $20,000 per annum. The expenses~will include an office 
for sald secretary at Muscle Shoals and the necessary clerical help, 

(40) The said farmers’ board shall have full power and authority 
to prescribe the methods and policies to be carried out as to the 
marketing and distribution of the fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, 
and any expense in carrying out the said methods and policies shall 
be considered as an item of final cost of said products and paid from 
the fertilizer fund, 

FERTILIZER DIVISION 


(28) The corporation shall manufacture fertilizers and/or fertilizer 
bases as a separate department or division of the project, and shall 
make no profit or incur any loss in such fertilizer division. 

(29) The “ cost“ of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall include 
all items of expense and charge incident thereto, including provisions 
for taking care of past deficits or previous unintended profits, to the 
end that no profit or loss will result to that division or the cor- 
poration, 

(80) During the first year of production of fertilizers and/or fer- 
tilizer bases the corporation shall furnish the farmers’ board with as 
reliable estimation of the cost of production thereof as circumstances 
will permit, and thereafter shall report regularly, and at such times 
and in such form as the farmers’ board may reasonably prescribe, the 
actual cost of production. i 

(31) The methods of processes to be initiated for the production of 
fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be those recommended by the 
board of research, in accordance with the terms of this act. The 
extent of the production will be determined by the expenditures for 
construction as specified in paragraphs (53) and (63). The quantity 
shall be measured in tons of fixed nitrogen content of finished fer- 
tilizers and/or fertilizer bases, and is expected to be not less than 
40,000 tons after the fourth year of operation, this amount is expected 
to be reached in increasing stages of 10,000 tons per year beginning 
the second year. The corporation agrees to further extend the quan- 
tity of fertilizers produced under this plan after consideration of the 
market demand and authorization of the farmers’ board and only 
dependent on the requirements of further additions to the Govern- 
ment's plants for such production, which additions would be financed 
from the fertilizer fund hereinafter defined. The method of dis- 
tribution and sale of the product shall be determined by the farmers’ 
board. 

(32) All maintenance, repairs, renewals, and replacements on the 
plants and equipment solely incident to this division shall be made 
by the corporation and such expense shall be considered as part of the 
cost of production. 

(33) As an incentive to perfecting processes and formulas and to 
discovery of more efficient business and manufacturing methods and 
to cheapening in any other way the cost of the product, the corpora- 
tion shall be allowed and paid, as a bonus, an amount equal to 50 per 
eent of any such reduction in the production cost in each calendar 
year over the production cost of the preceding year, commencing after 
the contemplated changes In the nitrate plants are made and in use, 
which changes are to be made immediately; the amounts so paid to 
the corporation, if any, to be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for each calendar year, are to become an item of production cost; 
anything in section (28) herein to the contrary notwithstanding. 


POWER DIVISION 


(24) The power needed in the manufacture of fertilizer and fertilizer 
bases and/or explosive bases shall be furnished by the power division 
of the corporation on as fayorable terms as supplied to any other 
customer under similar conditions and times of use, and the corpora- 
tion, the Research Board, and the farmers’ board (both of which 
boards are hereinafter defined), shall endeavor to discover or perfect 
processes and methods of manufacture and operation that will enable 
the corporation to produce fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, using the 
cheapest classification of power consistent with maximum over all 
economy. z 

(25) The rates to be charged by the corporation for electric service 
shall be subject to regulation by any State commission or other gov- 
ernmental body at the time having jurisdiction in the premises. For 
the purpose of determining the rate base, but for no other purpose, 
the corporation shall be deemed the owner in fee simple of such 
property, and any power used by the corporation, except that which 
is used only in the operation of the electric generating, transforming, 
and switching portions of the plants, shall be considered on the same 
basis as any other customer under similar conditions of use. The rates 
to be charged for any other public service rendered by the corporation 
shall be similarly based and regulated. Certain current will be sup- 
plied to the Government, free of charge, for navigation as set forth 
in section (69) herein. 
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IX. Pagyistons ror NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(14) All letters patent, processes, and formulas now or hereafter dis- 
covered at the leased property or laboratories of the Government for 
and in connection with fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be the 
property of the Government, but shall be included in the leased prop- 
erty and shall be held from publication in the same manner as other 
Government processes of like character, the Government haying the 
right to use the same direct at all times without charge, All letters 
patent, processes, and formulas discovered and controlled by the incor- 
porators of this corporation prior to the passage of this act, which may 
be used in connection with the manufacture of products at this project, 
shall be and remain the property of the incorporators individually, the 
Government having the right to use the same direct at all times without 
charge during the life of said lease in connection with the manufacture 
of explosive bases. 

CONTROLLING BOARDS 


(34) A board of industrial development shall be constituted, as here- 
inafter provided, to consist of an executive officer of the corporation, 
who shall be the chairman thereof, the Secretary of War or a person 
appointed by him, the Secretary of Agriculture or a person appointed 
by him, the Secretary of Commerce or a person appointed by him, and 
three others (who may be employed or retained by the corporation) 
appointed by the directors of the corporation. Each member shall 
Serve for a term of one year, and any yacancy in the board, whether 
caused by death, resignation, or expiration of term of any member, or 
for any other reason, shall be filled in like manner, No member of the 
board shall receive any compensation for his services as a member 
thereof. The board shall, for the guidance of the corporation: 

(a) Confer with the Secretary of War and work out, and from time 
to time, whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or supplement a 
general plan covering the war uses of the project, particularly as to the 
use thereof by the corporation, being at all times subject to the use of 
the Government in time of war, and subject to such plan. 

GOVERNMENT RECAPTURE IN TIME OF WAR 


(84) The Government may in time of war take over the entire 
project and the whole or any part of the organization of the corpora- 
tion, and the same shall be returned to the corporation in as good con- 
dition as when taken over as soon as the Secretary of War shall deter- 
mine that the project is no longer needed for such purpose, but in no 
event shall the project be returned later than 90 days after the cessa- 
tion of active hostilities. 

(85) In the event of such taking over by the Government the term 
of the lease and. the term of the charter of the corporation shall be 
automatically extended for an additional time equal to the period 
during which the project shall be taken over and retained by the Goy- 
ernment. 

(86) In case the project is so taken over, all rental and all payments 
into the special funds in this act provided and all obligations of the 
corporations to the Government shall be abated during the period in 
which the project is retained by the Government, without liability on 
the part of the corporation to make good the abated payments and 
obligations which may have been omitted during such period. 

(87) During such period the Government, as full compensation to the 
corporation for the use of the project and all losses and damages sus- 
tained by the corporation by such taking over, shall pay to the corpora- 
tion an amount equal to the sum of the following, as and when the 
same shall become due and payable or shall be incurred by the corpora- 
tions: 

(a) All liabilities of the corporation accrued or accruing during 
the period of Government use, including interest, provided that the 
refunding of maturing capital Nabilities of the corporation shall be 
deenred satisfaction of this clause. 

(b) The expenses of the corporation in maintaining whatever part 
of its organization is not taken over and compensated for by the 
Government. 

(e) All taxes accrued or accruing for such period, if any, due to any 
taxing authority. 

(d) All dividends on the corporation's preferred stock outstanding 
at the beginning of such taking over, and accrued or aceruing during 
such period. 

(e) Yearly amounts equal to the amounts which the corporation has 
been setting aside into sinking funds to retire the fertilizer bonds, or 
which the corporation has planned to set aside for “this purpose at 
a predetermined time or times, 

(t) A fair return on all money invested by the corporation; such 
return to be equal to the average cost to the corporation of such 
moneys obtained from the sale of bonds and preferred stock and an 
equivalent rate on such moneys obtained from the sale of common 
stock, and from this amount shall be deducted all interest and dividend 
payments provided for in subdivisions (a), (b), (e), (d), and (e). 

(90) The corporation shall not at any time be obligated to manufac- 
ture, handle, or store on the project any war material or supplies of 
an explosive nature, but, subject to instructions as given front time to 
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time by the Secretary of War, the corporation shall produce explosive 
bases for the Government incident to the operation of the fertilizer divi- 
sion, as herein provided, without either profit or loss to the corporation. 

(16) The decision of the Secretary of War shall be final in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the nitrate plants, or changes therein, as such 
changes may affect the use of the same for war purposes, preparedness 
for war, or ether military purposes. 


X. PROVISIONS ror EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF POWER | 
POWER DIVISION 


(24) The power needed in the manufacture of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer bases and/or explosive bases shall be furnished by thé Power 
Division of the corporation on as favorable terms as supplied to any 
other customer under a similar condition and times of use, and the 
corporation, the research board, and the farmers board (both of which 
boards are hereinafter defined), shal] endenvor to discover or perfect 
processes and methods of manufacture and operation that will enable 
the corporation to produce fertilizer and/or fertilizer bases, using the 
cheapest classification of power consistent with maximum over all 
ecouomy. 

(25) The rates to be charged by the corporation for electric service 
shall be subject to regulation by any State commission or other gov- 
eramental body at the time having jurisdiction in the premises. For 
the purpose of determining the rate base, but for no other purpose, the 
corporation shall be deemed the owner in fee simple of such property, 
and any power used by the corporation except that which is used 
only in the operation of the electric generating, transforming, and 
switching portions of the plants, shall be considered on the same 
basis as any other customer under similar conditions of use. The 
rates to be charged for any other public service rendered by the cor- 
poration shall be similarly based and regulated. Certain current will 
be supplied to the Government, free of charge, for navigation as set 
forth in section (69) herein. 

(26) In order to use more completely and advantageously the power 
resources of the project, and for the purpose of giving wider distribu- 
tion of electrice power, the corporation is hereby authorized to use 
any amount in the salvage fund, provided in section (19) of this 
act, to construct for the Government such transmission lines—includ- 
ing appurtenant substations, transformers, and other works—as in the 
judgment of the beard of industrial development may be necessary 
und desirable, under the same terms and conditions as other construc- 
tion work mentioned herein. Any transmission lines which may be 
so constructed shall immediately become a part of the leased prop- 
erty and shall be returned to the Government at the same time and 
under similar conditions as the other leased property of this project, 
upon the termination of the said lease. 

(27) The corporation may enter into agreements with the owners 
of electric generating stations and/or transmission lines, now or bere- 
after constructed, to bring about the exchange of power wherever the 
same can be advantageously done; may enter into contracts with 
persons, partnerships, corporations, municipalities, district, and indi- 
vidual States of the United States of America for the joint construc- 
tion and use of transmission lines and may organize, join with, or 
associate with, a superpower or other organization for the better 
distribution of electric energy through a combination of sources of 
supply or transmission systems or operating organizations, as and 
when such dgreements or contracts, in the opinion of the board of 
directors of the corporation, can be advantageously made. 

CONTROLLING BOARDS 

(34) A board of industrial development shall be constituted, as 
hereinafter provided, to consist of an executive officer of the corpora- 
tion, who shall be the chairman thereof, the Secretary of War or a 
person appointed by him, the Secretary of Agriculture or a person 
appointed by him, the Secretary of Commerce or a person appointed 
by him, and three others (who may be employed or retained by the 
corporation) appointed by the directors of the corporation, Each mem- 
ber shall sérve for a term of one year, and any vacancy in the board, 
whether caused by death, resignation, or expiration of term of any 
member, or for any other reason, shall be filled in like manner. No 
member of the board shall receive any compensation for his services 

as a member thereof. The board shall, for the guidance of the 
corporation : 

(e) Confer with the Secretary of Commerce, and work out, and 
from time to time, whenever necessary or advisable, amend, alter, or 
supplement recommendations for the development of the industrial 
activities on the project and within transmission distance thereof, and 
as to the classes of industry best sulted to the locality, taking into 
consideration the industrial and commercial life of the Nation as a 
whole. 
DETAILED ANALYSIS, PROPOSAL oF FARMERS’ FEDERATED FERTILIZER 

CORPORATION FOR MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT 


1. BIDDER 


PARAGRAPH 1. The bill under sections 1 to 9, inclusive, sets up the 
organization and general powers of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer 
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Corporation. The powers of the corporation are very broad. It is 
not required to possess any capital before the lease of the Govern- 
ment's property to it is authorized but is to raise its capital by the 
sale of stock and of debenture bonds secured as to principal and 
interest by the gross rentals due for the use of the properties. 


II. DURATION OF CONTRACT 


Par. 2, The duration of the lease is specified as 50 years from the 
date of passage of the act (sec. 10), but the company is to hold, 
occupy, and use the leased property upon terms and conditions similar 
to the provisions of the lease until a new lease has been fully con- 
summated, and in the negotiations for and completion of such new 
lease the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corporation is to be given pri- 
mury consideration, 

Par, 3. This provision seems to turn over to the corporation all the 
Government's property for an indefinite period, as it requires that the 
Government shall again lease at the end of the 50-year period and 
can not sell or operate the property. The lease therefore appears to 
deny to the Government the usual right of being a free agent at the 
end of the lease period. 


III. PROPERTY TO BE PURCHASED 


PAR. 4. The bill does not contemplate the purchase outright of any 

property from the Government by the bidder. 
IV. PROPERTIES TO BE LEASED 

Par. 5. Section 1 defines the properties to be leased as the Muscle 
Shoals project.” 

Par. 6. There is no Muscle Shoals project authorized by Congress as 
such. . 

Par. 7. Nitrate Plants Nos, 1 and 2 were built under authority of 
the national defense act approved June 3, 1916. 

Par. 8, A report by Maj. H. Burgess, Corps of Engineers, covering 
Dams No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 was submitted to Congress June 28, 
1916, and is printed in House Document No, 1262, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session. No action was taken by Congress. The construe- 
tion of Dam No. 2 was begun under authority of the national defense 
act of 1916 and was completed by specific appropriations for con- 
tinuing construction. = 

Par. 9, Dam No. 1 was constructed under authority of the river 
and harbor act of March 3, 1925. 

Tar. 10. Dam No. 3 has never been authorized by Congress and is 
not an adopted project. 

Par, 11. It is assumed that the bill contemplates the lease to the 
corporation of all the Goverument's property at and in the vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals, but the property to be leased should be clearly defined 
and Lock and Dam No. 1 and the locks, their appurtenances, and 
sufficient housing for their operating force, should be exempted 
therefrom, 

Par, 12, Section 3 gives the lessee the right to constract, extend, 
complete, demolish, salvage, reconstruct, maintain and manage, use, 
and operate all of the leased property; in short, to do anything with- 
out any apparent restrictions whatsoever except to sell it. 

Par. 13. Section 19, however, gives the corporation the right to sell 
any property on the approval of the board of industrial development, 
The proceeds are to be credited to a salvage fund, which may be used 
by the corporation for the purchase of other useful property for the 
project and for working capital of the corporation. A majority of 
the board of industrial development consists of the chairman, who is 
an executive officer of the corporation, and three other members who 
are appointed by the directors of the corporation. This section, there- 
fore, appears to give the corporation the right to sell any property 
which a majority vote of the board of industrial development may 
authorize, and the corporation controls a majority of the said board. 

Pan. 14. Section 10 grants the corporation full license for use of 
all processes, letters patent, formulas, shop practices, shop rights, and 
other rights appertaining to or connected with this project or available 
for use therewith, whether located at Muscle Shoals, Ala., or at other 
places owned or controiled by the Government, the latter guaranteeing 
the corporation against any and all actions which may be instituted 
because of use of same. Section 14 would appear to deny the use of 
discoveries made in Government laboratories of processes or formulas 
for fertilizer to others than the corporation. 

Par. 15. Section 15 exempts the corporation from all taxes. 

Par. 16. By section 21 the corporation is given the right of eminent 
domain anywhere on the Tennessee River and tributaries above Dam 
No. 1. This section would appear to nullify the Federal water power 
act in the Tennessee Valley. 

Par. 17. Section 26 authorizes the corporation to use funds secured 
from the sale of Government property and moneys received. from the 
sale of construction debenture bonds to construct for the Government 
new transmission lines, 

Par. 18. Section 88 provides for arbitration in case of any breach of 
any of the covenants in the act and the agreement contained therein on 
the part of either party, or if any difference shall arise at any time be- 
tween the parties thereto in relation to the construction of the act and 
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agreement, or the due performance of any of the covenants thereof, 
the question shall be submitted to arbitration. Such protection as the 
Government may have under the bill is contained in this section and in 
section 89. There is no statement as to what shall constitute a default 
by the lessee. There appears to be no remedy for waste, destruction, 
or mismanagement of the Government's property except arbitration. 
The Government may appéal from the award of the arbitrators to the 
United States district court, but, lacking a clear definition of what facts 
shall constitute cause for cancellation, it is not apparent how the lease 
may be terminated even by court action for good cause. 


V. ADDITIONAL EXPENSE FOR CONSTRUCTION BY THE UNITED STATES RE- 
QUIRED BY THR BILL 


Par. 19. It is stated in section 11 that “the corporation does not 
require that any further amounts be appropriated by the Government 
for the completion of additional facilities as enumerated in section 
(55) herein or for construction of further up-river power development.” 

Par. 20. This statement, however, is qualified in the same section 
(11) by “and the Government shall exercise its right at any time to 
undertake any future power development, but upon failure by the .Goy- 
ernment to undertake such development within one year after notice 
to the Government by the corporation that a specific power develop- 
ment is desirable, the corporation may, at its discretion, undertake the 
development of such necessary additional power facilities, but in the 
event that the construction of such additional power facilities is 
financed by the corporation, for such expenses of the power division 
there shall be deducted from the gross rentals, before payment is made 
to the Government, a yearly amount sufficient both to amortize and to 
pay interest upon any bonds or other securities issued by the corpora- 
tion for the specific purpose of financing the construction of such 
additional power facilities.” 

Pan. 21. Now, section 21 grants to the corporation the right of emi- 
nent domain anywhere on the Tennessee River or its tributaries and 
power and authority as follows: 

“The corporation shall have the power and authority to purchase, 
construct, appropriate, enter upon or otherwise acquire, use, own, 
maintain, and operate any property or right, real or personal, tangible 
or intangible, which may in the judgment of the board of directors, be 
necessary or desirable to accomplish the purposes of this act; includ- 
ing water and/or flowage rights and lands on and along such portions 
of the Tennessee River and its tributaries above Dam No. 1 as are 
necessary or desirable for the development of water storage and/or 
water power and the regulation of the flow of such river and tribu- 
taries.” 

Par. 22. The corporation, therefore, “does not require that any 
further amounts be appropriated by the Government for the comple- 
tion of additional facilities as enumerated in section 55 or for con- 
struction of further up-river power development,“ but it is clearly 
granted the right to construct any future power development in the 
Tennessee watershed, if the Government does not undertake it within 
one year after notification that such development is desired by the 
corporation. 

Par. 23. Further, the corporation has the right to condemn any 
property necessary for such development; and 

Par. 24, Further, the Government must finance such new develop- 
ments desired by the corporation out of the rentals for property 
leased to the corporation. 

Par. 25. It is evident from the foregoing that the bill commits the 
Government to an indefinite amount of large-scale work on the Tennes- 
see River and tributaries as and when desired by the corporation. 

Par. 26. Section 35 sets up a board of research to consist of five 
members appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Par. 27. Section 36: “The board of research shall, as promptly as 
possible after the passage of this act, recommend processes and formu- 
las for use by the corporation on the project for the production of 
fertilizers and fertilizer bases and the nature and extent of the changes, 
additions, and extensions to the nitrate and other plants, and shall 
have advisory powers in the completion of such construction and placing 
of same in operation è eè» 

Pak. 28. Section 53: “The refitting of the nitrate plants to manu- 
facture the required fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases shall be com- 
menced by the Government or by the corporation for the Government 
as soon as recommendations have been made by the board of research 
and the plans and specifications for the same have been made and the 
estimated cost thereof shall have been agreed upon.” 

Par. 29. Section 55: “In order to insure the development of the 
project to take full advantage of the natural resources at Muscle 
Shoals and above, the following items of uncompleted work are con- 
sidered necessary for and included in the lease herein made, and shall 
be constructed and completed as quickly as shall be considered con- 
sistent with the provisions of this act and good engineering prac- 
tice; namely: 

“(a) Changes and additions in the nitrate plants for their up-to-date 
use in the manufacture of fertilizers and/or fertilizer bases, 
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“(b) Completion of Dam No. 2, with its full power equipment of 18 
generating units. 

(e) Construction of Dam No. 3, with its full power equipment and 
electric transmission tie line to Dam No. 2. 

“(d) Additions to the generating capacity of the steam electric 
plant located at Nitrate Plant No. 2 to bring the total generating 
capacity up to at least 120,000 kilowatts, such additions to be in the 
form of steam, gas, ofl, or other forms of electric generating equip- 
ment, the form and location of which being subject to the approval of 
the board of industrial development.” 

Par, 80. Section 56: “The time of commencing work under item 
(a) shall be as defined in section 53 (viz, as soon as recommendations 
are made by the board of research) and the items (b), (e), and (d) 
on the approval of the board of industrial development of plans and 
specifications therefor and the estimated cost thereof shall have been 
agreed upon.” 

Par. 31. In addition to these specified projects for new construction 
an indefinite amount of-renewals and repairs at Government expense 
is required, as follows: 

Pak. 32. Section 57: “After the completion of requisite test, show- 
ing each item mentioned in section (55) hereof to be safe, satisfactory, 
und complete for operating conditions, they shall be taken over by the 
corporation and thereupon become part of the leased property.” T 

Par. 33. Section 41: “If the foundations of the Dam No. 2 shall 
prove defective, and/or any of its equipment or the power bouse shall 
in any way be defective or unsatisfactory after the completion of all 
the work incident to a complete operative hydroelectric project, and 
after all operative and other usual tests have been made, then the 
Government shall make all repairs, changes, or replacements at its 
expense to make the same an efficient, safe, and complete operative 
hydroelectric project, and the corporation shall take over the hydro- 
electric project at Dam No. 2 within 60 Hays thereafter, and shall 
place the same in commercial operation as promptly as possible.” 

Pan. 34. Section 42: The existing steam-electric plant at Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 shall be given an operative test, and any repairs, renewals, 
and replacements necessary to place it in an efficient operating condi- 
tion shall be made by the Government, and when completed in such 
condition it shall be taken over by the corporation.” 

Par. 35. Section 43: “The corporation shall be notified in advance 
as to each such test and be permitted to have representatives present, 
and shall be furnished with all data and information as to the results 
of each such test.” 

Par, 36. Section 44; “In case any other item of the leased property, 
when delivered into the possession of the corporation, shall be in need 
of any repairs, renewals, or replacements, the same shall be made by 
the Government, and at its expense, and if not so made promptly the 
corporation shall have the right to make the same and the Government 
shall furnish or relmburse to the corporation all funds requisite there- 
for.” 

“Sec, (60). * * and all restorations of any part or parts 
of the project necessary because of floods, fires, explosions, or other 
causes not directly incident to the operation of the hydroelectric 
portion of the project shall be made by the corporation for the Gov- 
ernment under the same terms and conditions as other construction 
work provided for in this act * .“ 

Par. 37. Under sections 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, the corpora- 
tion, upon written notice in each case from the Secretary of War, shall 
act as agent for the Government for the design and construction of 
each or any of the several items of uncompleted work referred to in 
section 55 herein, or for any other construction work of the Govern- 
ment incident to the project now planned or hereafter to be planned, 
and for such services the corporation is to be paid a fixed fee equal to 
6 per cent of the estimated cost of such work. 

Par. 88. Section 92 reads as follows: 

“Appropriations necessary to carry out each and every one of the 
provisions of this act on the part of the Government are hereby 
authorized and made.” 

Par. 39. This section, when read in connection with sections 36, 53, 
55, 56, 41, 42, and 44, appears to appropriate funds for the following 
work to be done by the Government direct or by the corporation for a 
fee of 6 per cent of the estimated cost, viz: 

Addition of 10 generating units to Dam No. 2. 

Addition of 60,000 kilowatt capacity to Nitrate Plant No. 2, steam 
station. 

Construction of Dam No. 3 complete, with tie line to Dam No. 2. 

Changes, additions, and extensions to the nitrate and other plants, as 
recommended by the board of research. 

Complete repairs, renewals, and replacements to all of the property 
to be leased. 

Pak. 40. The additional expense for construction by the United States 
required by the proposal consists of two classes: 

First. Definite items specifically mentioned in the act and for which 
‘funds are appropriated, and which may be done by the Government 
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direct or by the corporation as agent for a fee of 6 per cent of the 
estimated cost. 

Second. An indefinite number of items up river from Dam No. 3, 
which may be built by the Government if Congress appropriates funds 
therefor, but which, at the option of the corporation, should the Gov- 
ernment not appropriate funds, may be constructed at the Government's 
expense by deducting from the rentals for works completed all interest 
and sinking-fund charges on securities issued by the corporation for 
such up-river developments, 

Pan. 41. The nitrate plants have not been operated since the spring 
of 1919, or nearly eight years. While the care taken of these plants 
has been the best that could be given with a small caretaking force 
and with very limited funds, the deterioration of machinery and piping 
over so long a period of idleness must be considerable. Nitrate Plant 
No. 1, moreover, never operated successfully, and to make it operative 
will cost a very considerable sum. The expense to put Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 in operating condition without changes in the chemical system on 
which designed also will be considerable. 

Pan. 42. But all plans discussed for operating Nitrate Plant No. 2 
by bidders and experts have contemplated extensive changes or addi- 
tions at some point in the existing manufacturing process so as to 
produce a chemical more suitable to the fertilizer business than am- 
monium nitrate, for the production of which the plant was designed. 
It has been stated by one or more bidders that the most economical 
procedure would be to scrap Nitate Plant No. 2, or, at least, not to 
operate it, and instead to build a new plant to produce ammonia and 
nitric acid direct from coke. 

Par. 43. The research board (sec. 36) is to recommend “ processes 
and formulas for use by the corporation on the project for the produc- 
tion of fertilizer and for fertilizer bases and the nature and extent of 
the changes, additions, and extensions to the nitrate and other 
plants * +” It is not unlikely that such board may recommend 
an entire change in the process for the use of which Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 was designed and that by retaining certain parts of that plant, 
the construction of a practically new plant, using a more modern and 
economical process can be construed as “a change, addition, and 
extension” of Nitrate Plant No. 2. This could easily involve an ex- 
penditure of $8,000,000 to $10,000.000. 

Pan. 44. Repairs to buildings, particularly to the housing of the two 
industrial villages, water and sewer systems, roads, and railway track- 
age, ete., required by the act will be a very considerable sum. 

Par. 45. While only a careful estimate of all necessary repairs could 
determine these items with any degree of accuracy, and while the 
cost of “changes, additions, and extensions” can be estimated only 
after the board of research bas determined on the chemical process or 
processes to be used, it appears that the expenditures by the Govern- 
ment for these purposes may easily be $12,000,000, and that no limit 
can be set at this time. 

Par. 46. Summarizing, the additional expense for construction by the 
United States by the proposal may be approximately stated as follows: 


Par. 47. Items for which appropriations are made by the act and on 
which work may be done by the Government, or at the option of the 
Government, by the corporation for a fee of 6 per cent of the estimated 
cost: 


on additions, and extensions and repairs to nitrate 
«cc 83, 000, 000 

Ten additional epa a Sha Mog! tn 7 accessory equip- 
ment in hydro plant at Dam No, 2 8, 000, 000 
Increase in steam capacity, W Plant No. 2, steam sta- 4, 000, 000 


tion 
Constraction of Dam No. 8 and connection to Dam No. 2- 32. 000; 000 


Total work at Muscle Shoals to comply with act-. 47, 000, 000 
I 
Par. 48. Items of up-river work for which no appropriations are 
made, which may be done by the Government, but if not done by the 
Government may be constructed by the corporation at the expense of 
the Government: 
Preliminary estimate 


(P. 15, H. Doc. No. 463, 69th Cong., Ist sess.) 


Guntersville Dam ꝗ öä20— 315, 000, 000 
Perma Ce A eS ENE E eae ae ona ee 6, 000, 000 
J. ba ( seh O00, OOO 
White Creek nn ks SO OD 
Marble Bluff — „000, 
Coulter Shoals —— 10, 000, 000 
enn T „000, 
Melton Hill. ä ů 8909900 
Senn — — 2.000, 000 
Cove Cree ä „000, 
Total SP es SSA SEA ay 102, 000, 000 


Par. 49. The above does not include preliminary estimates for the 
War Ridge and Cumberland Gap sites, nor for sites on the Hiwassee or 


This may be $12,000,000 or more. 


Pigeon Rivers, which on the basis of horsepower installation may run 
to $66,000,000, making a total for up-river sites of $168,000,000, or— 


Work at Muscle oss ee 47, 000, 000 
Up-river or .. AS 68. 000, 000 
— — 


Preliminary estimate of work which corporation 
may require under terms of the act and which 
the. Government is required to build or finance 
r a en ea ssi =-=- 215, 000, 000 
VI. CONDITIONS COVERING OTHER CONSTRUCTION FOR POWER PURPOSES AS 
STATED BY BIDDER 


Par. 50. Section 54: The corporation, if directed by the Secretary 
of War in writing, shall construct for the Government all storage dams 
and/or power plants or other works desired by the Government and de- 
signed for the regulation and augmentation of this project or its exten- 
sions, and not mentioned in this act, under the same terms and condi- 
tions as mentioned for other construction work.” 

Par. 51. This section gives the Government the option of employing 
the corporation as agent for up-river construction at a fee of 6 per 
cent of the estimated cost. 


VII. PAYMENTS TO UNITED STATES BY LESSER 


Pan. 52. The corporation makes no payments to the Government dur- 
ing the lease period. All rentals are to be deposited in certain funds 
authorized by the act. The Government has no control over any of 
the funds. Rentals are to be computed on the basis of power, generated 
by the hydroplant or plants sold by the corporation. Beginning with 
the calendar year following the placing of Dam No. 2 with eight generat- 
ing units in commercial operation, rentals are to be credited at $22.29 
per kilowatt year of “primary” power generated and actually sold 
by the corporation until all the following items of uncompleted work 
are completed, viz: 

(a) Changes, additions, and extensions to nitrate and other plants 
as recommended by the board of research. 

(b) Addition of 10 generating units to Dam No. 2 hydrostation. 

(c) Construction of Dam No. 8 with its full power equipment and 
electric transmission tie line to Dam No. 2. 

(d) Additions to the generating capacity of the steam-electric plant 
located at Nitrate Plant No. 2 to bring the total generating capacity 
up to at least 120,000 kilowatts. 

Par. 53. And after these items are completed the rentals are to 
be credited at $25.50 per kilowatt-year for all “primary” power 
generated by hydro and actually sold by the corporation. 

Par, 54. However, section 12, “If in any calendar year the receipts 
from the sale of power are not sufficient to pay the full gross rental 
due for that year and all other operating expenses, interest, and all 
general miscellaneous expenses allocated to the power division, and 
including the actual expenditures for maintenance and repairs, to- 
gether with the amounts mentioned in section 64 hereof and the 
amounts to be set aside each year for the farmers’ board research and 
emergency funds and for the amortization of the debenture bonds, then 
for such calendar year the said rental shall be reduced by the amount of 
the deficit, and the corporation shall not in subsequent years be required 
to make up such deficit.” 

Par. 55. Primary power is defined (sec. 11) to be all and any power 
which could be generated for 8,000 hours per year from the actual river 
flow or by any storage reservoirs, together with such portion of added 
power generated by the bydroelectric plant, which would be brought 
up to the standard of primary power by means of power generated by 
the steam plants of the leased property. 

Par. 56, A kilowatt-year is defined as 8,760 kilowatt-hours. 

Par. 57. It is to be noted that the method of computing rentals is 
unique. 

Par, 58. The usual method of buying and selling power on the horse- 
power-year or kilowatt-year basis is for the power producer to sell to 
the power consumer a certain number of horsepower or kilowatt 
capacity, The producer agrees to always have this power available, and 
the consnmer pays at the stated rate whether he uses the power up to 
the limit purchased or not. 

Par. 59. The power producer knows that all consumers will not 
require the total power covered by their contracts at the same time; 
i. e., that there is a diversity factor for their maximum demands. He 
is therefore able to sell more power on the horsepower-year or kilowatt- 
year basis than the maximum capacity of his plant, 

Par. 60, Where a run-of-riyer plant, such as Dam No. 2, is backed 
up by a steam plant as a low-water reserve, the saleable primary power 
is the low-water capacity of the water power plus the capacity of the 
steam plant, plus the amount the plant is oversold, due to the diversity 
factor of the loud. Depending upon the diversity factor, the plant may 
be oversold from 10 to 20 per cent, or even more. 

Pan. 61. Now, in the set-up under this bill, rentals due the Govern- 
ment are not computed on the basis of primary power (low-water 
capacity of hydro plant plus steam capacity) available to the lessee 
and sold by him, but on the basis of the number of kilowatt-hours of 
power generated by the hydro plant only and sold by the corporation. 
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The Government receives no credit for steam power generated and sold, 
and the Government is penalized for all diversity in consumer’s load, 
or, conversely, is credited, not with the amount of power sold by the 
lessee but with the actual number of kilowatt-hours produced by the 
hydroplant and sold by the corporation, 

Par. 62. The figures given in section 11, viz, $22.29 and $25.50 per 
kilowatt-year (or $16.63 and $19.02 per horsepower-year) are mislead- 
ing, because all that the lessee is required to do is to credit the 
Government with a gross rental at the rate of 2.54 mills per kilowatt- 
hour of primary power generated by the hydro plant and sold by the 
corporation up to the time of the completion of the uncompleted work 
specified in the act, and thereafter for such power at the rate of 
2.91 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Par. 63. The gross-rental credit, however, may be materially less 
than the product of the number of kilowatt-hours of hydro power 
sold times the rate per kilowatt-hour, for, section (12): “If in any 
calendar year the receipts from the sale of power are not sufficient 
to pay the full gross rental due for that year and all other operating 
expenses, interest, and all general and miscellaneous expenses allo- 
cated to the power division, and including the actual expenditures 
for maintenance and repairs, together with the amounts mentioned 
in section (64) hereof, and the amounts to be set aside each year for 
the farmers’ board, research, the emergency fund, and for the amorti- 
zation of debenture bonds, then for such calendar year the sald rental 
shall be reduced by the amount of the deficit; and the corporation 
shall not in subsequent years be required to make up such deficit.” 

Par, 64. From the gross-rental credit for primary hydro power pro- 
duced by the hydro plant and sold by the corporation the following 
deductions or payments are to be made: 

“Spe, (59). Research fund.—The corporation shall deduct $300,000 
annually from the rental, during the operation by the corporation under 
terms of the lease, for the purpose of a research fund * .“ 

“Sec, (60). Emergency fund.—The corporation shall deduct annually 
the sum of $100,000 from the rental, during the operation by the cor- 
poration under terms of the lease and set aside for an emergency fund, 
to be used by the corporation for extraordinary repairs, renewals, or 
replacements of any part of the hydroelectric portion of the project, 
made necessary by some cause other than ordinary operation and cus- 
tomary depreciation, but directly incident to the operation of the 
hydroelectric portion of the project. Any such repairs or replacements 
which may be necessary prior to, or at any time in excess of the 
accumulated fund, and all restorations of any part or parts of the 
project necessary because of floods, fires, explosions, or other causes 
not directly incident to the operation of the hydroelectric portion of 
the project, shall be made by the corporation for the Government under 
the same terms and conditions as other construction work provided for 
in this aet. © 9” 

“Src. (65). Renewal and replacement fund (power division).— 
The corporation shall deduct each year from the rental, commencing 
with the calendar year following the completion of all work referred 
to in section (54) herein, and during each calendar year thereafter 
until the termination of the lease, amounts as in this section specified, 
and set aside for a renewal and replacement fund to cover renewals 
and replacements of the hydroelectric and other electric generating, 
controlling, and transmission portions of the leased property incident 
to the operation thereof. The annual charge, to cover renewals and 
repiacements, to be used for the purpose of setting up this fund, shall 
be not more than 3 per cent of the total cost, exclusive of navigation 
facilities, of Dam No. 2 with power house and all appurtenances, Dam 
No. 3 with power house and all appurtenances, and any and all other 
hydroelectric, controlling, and transmission installations now or later 
a part of the project, and the replacement value of the steam plant at 
Nitrate Plant No. 2, and the actual cost of other thermic plants now 
or Inter a part of the project, This is a composite rate made up of 
varying rates for the different portions of the project. * * * 

“Suc. (67). Retirement of debenture bonds (fertilizer division, power 
division).—The corporation shall deduct each year from the rental 
amounts sufficient to amortize in series, in 20 years the debenture 
bonds of the corporation (fertilizer debenture bonds, construction de- 
benture bonds) issued for the purpose of acquiring funds for construc- 
tion and operation in the fertilizer division, and extensions and 
construction in the power division, beginning with the fourth year of 
issuance of such debenture bonds (fourth year after issue). 

“Sec. (75). The interest on the said fertilizer debenture bonds, 
mentioned in section (73) hereof, shall be a direct charge or expense 
in calculating the manufacturing cost of said fertilizers and/or fer- 
tilizer bases. The interest on the said construction debenture bonds, 
mentioned in section (73) hereof, shall be deducted from the rental 
of the entire project.” 

Par. 65. After the deductions from the rental listed in the preced- 
ing paragraph have been made the balance is to be deposited in a 
fertilizer fund: 

“(61). Fertilizer fund— * * * Therefore such rental in ex- 
cess of amounts otherwise indicated or specified shall be used directly 
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to increase the production facilities and/or cheapen the cost of fertil- 
izers and/or fertilizer bases by the corporation depositing such net 
rentals each year as due in a separate fund designated as fertilizer 
fund, and whereas the corporation is relieved of all taxes on this 
project, it does agree that after 8 per cent has been earned on its 
investment, then, thereafter all excess profits shall be divided equally 
(50-50) between the fertilizer fund and the corporation.” 

Par. 66. Certain payments, as follows, are to be made from the 
fertilizer fund: 

“Sec. (38). A farmers’ board to consist of not more than five mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture * * * 
compensation not to exceed $10,000 a year shall be paid to each mem- 
ber of the board at the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
such compensation shall be paid from the fertilizer fund.” 

“Sec. (39). The said board shall hire a secretary * * and 
the salary and expenses of said secretary shall be paid from the 
fertilizer fund, not to exceed the sum of $20,000 per annum. The 
expenses will include an office for said secretary at Muscle Shoals 
and the necessary clerical help.” 

“Sec. (35). A board of research, to consist of five members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Each member of 
the said board, other than the representatives of the corporation, shall 
receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the same to be approved by the farmers’ board and paid out 
of the fertilizer fund.” 

Par. 67. After the payments listed in the preceding paragraph have 
been made out of the fertilizer fund the balance is to be used as 
follows : 

“Sec. (62). Withdrawals from the fertilizer fund by the corporation 
will be made only as and when and for the purposes specified herein 
and by approval of the farmers’ board. 

“Sec, (63). The farmers’ board may each year direct the cor- 
poration by resolution to withdraw and use all or any part of said 
fertilizer fund as a credit against the cost of fertilizers and/or fer- 
tilizer bases in such manner as it may decide, except as otherwise 
specified herein. 

“Sec. (64). If at any time the farmers’ board determine that all or 
any part of the then balance in the fertilizer fund is not needed for 
assisting the production and marketing of the fertilizer products on 
such basis as will encourage the purchase and use by the farmers, or 
that the interests of the Government will be better protected by such 
action, such board may instruct the corporation to set aside any part 
of the moneys in the said fertilizer fund in a construction fund for 
use in the establishment of other plants at other locations. The 
withdrawal from this construction fund shall be made only on approval 
of the farmers’ board. * * *” 

Any balance remaining in any fund set up by the act at the termina- 
tion of operations by the corporation is to be paid to the Government. 

Par. 68. Since the corporation starts with nothing, the sale value 
of power that can be produced and sold from the power properties 
leased must be the basis of any sound analysis. The market for the 
sale of power by the corporation consists of the market already in 
existence and a prospective market, 

(a) The two public utility power companies whose territory is 
contiguous to Muscle Shoals make up the existing market. 

(b) The prospective market is power that the corporation can sell 
to itself and power that the corporation can sell to other industries 
which it may induce to locate at Muscle Shoals. 

Par, 69. Due to information obtained by over a year's operation 
of the Wilson Dam plant on the interconnected power system the 
department can make a good estimate of the public utility demand 
for a number of years in the future, and it is well established that 
all the primary power which can be developed at Muscle Shoals by 
water, supplemented by a proper steam reserve, can be absorbed within 
a reasonable time. 

Par. 70, The prospective market is more difficult to estimate. The 
quantity of power which the corporation may sell to itself is inde- 
terminate until the manufacturing processes are determined and 
recommended by the board of research. If that board should recom- 
mend the retention of the cyanamide process as economical, the corpora- 
tion will use a large quantity of power in its fertilizer business, On 
the other hand, if the board of research recommends ultimately dis- 
carding the cyanamide process, the corporation will need a compara- 
tively small amount of power for its fertilizer operations and will 
have more power available to sell to the public utility corporations or 
to distribute and sell itself. 

Par. 71. Section 61 provides that the annual net rental shall be 
used directly to cheapen the cost of fertilizer and/or fertilizer bases 
by the corporation depositing such net rentals ench year as due in a 
separate fund designated as fertilizer fund. Withdrawals from the 
fertilizer fund are determined by the farmers’ board. 

Par. 72. Now, the gross rental (and therefore the net rental) is 
determined by the amount of power classified as primary generated 
annually by the hydro plant or plants and sold. The gross and net 
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rentals are, therefore, not affected by the particular use made of power. 
There is this difference to the corporation, however: If the power is 
largely sold to public utilities and to other industrial consumers, the 
difference between the amount received from sales and the amount 
credited to rental is an Immediate cash profit to the corporation. If 
primary power is used in the cyanamide process to a large extent in 
the fertilizer business or reserved for that purpose, the profit from 
sale of power to the fertilizer division will acerue to the corporation 
only as the fertilizer is sold, The sale of fertilizer will probably 
depend upon the amount of rebate or subsidy from the fertilizer 
fund. Section 33 of the act provides that the corporation shall be paid 
as a bonus 50 per cent of any reduction in production cost of fertilizer 
in any calendar year. 

Par. 73. Now, by increasing the capacity of the cyanamide plant 50 
per cent, upon the completion of Dam No. 3, 75 per cent of the 40,000 
tons of nitrogen could be produced on secondary power, for which 
no rentals are allowed the Government. This, of course, would release 
for sale to industry 50 per cent of the primary power reserved for 
fertilizer production. The secondary power would be charged into 
fertilizer and the primary power thus released could be sold to the 
power companies or to other industries. Such a change in operation 
could easily produce an additional net return to the corporation of 
$1,000,000 per annum. Also, the corporation could get, as a bonus 
under section 33, approximately $400,000. 

Par. 74. The incentive is present in the act, therefore, for the cor- 
poration to use a minimum of primary power in the fertilizer business, 
and to go into the public utility power business on a large scale 
either directly or through the existing public utility power com- 
panies, as soon as it can do 80. 

Pak. 75. On the other hand, the operation of the cyanamide plant at 
Nitrate Plant No, 2 will immediately absorb a large quantity of pri- 
mary power which under the act will be charged into fertilizer at 
the same cost as that at which other primary power is sold. The 
operation of Nitrate Plant No. 2 will advance by several years the 
date at which otherwise all primary power could be sold and will 
give the corporation greater profits for the first 10 years or so of 
the lease period. A reasonable assumption, therefore, is that the 
corporation will operate Nitrate Plant No. 2 in the beginning and 
later, when it can sell the power to better advantage, will use in the 
fertilizer business other methods which require less power. 

Par. 76. The amount of power which may be sold to new industry 
at Muscle Shoals is indeterminate, 

Par. 77. We have seen that the act definitely requires of the Gov- 
ernment at its expense the Install tion of 10 additional generating 
units at Dam No. 2, the addition of 60,000 kilowatt capacity to the 
steam plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2, and the construction of Dam No. 
8. We have also seen that the act gives the corporation the right to 
request the construction of any up-river project and that, if the Govern- 
ment does not construct such project, the corporation may build it with 
borrowed money, charging all interest and amortization costs against 
rentals accruing under the lease. As the construction of up-river de- 
velopments is optional with the corporation, it appears necessary to 
estimate return to the Goverment, first, without headwater storage, 
and second, with headwater storage. 

Par, 78. For the first estimate, estimate No. 1, the following assump- 
tions therefore are made: 

The corporation will sell as much power—not needed in its own 
operations—to the public utility power companies as is available and 
they can use, 

First year, power sold only to public utilities, as nitrate plants 
are not ready to operate. 

Second year, power sufficient for fixation of 10,000 tons nitrogen by 
cyanamide process used by corporation and power sold to public utilities. 

Third year, power sufficient for fixation of 20,000 tons nitrogen by 
cyanamide process used by corporation and power sold to public utilities. 

Fourth year, power sufficient for fixation of 30,000 tons nitrogen by 
cyanamide process used by corporation and power sold to publie utilities. 

Fifth year, power sufficient for fixation of 40,000 tons nitrogen by 
cyanamide process used by corporation and power sold to public utilities. 

Par. 79. Thirty thousand kilowatts will be added to the steam-plant 
capacity and ready to operate the fourth year, and 30,000 kilowatts 
more the fifth year. Five generating units will be added at Dam No, 2 
and ready to operate the sixth year and five more the eighth year. 

Pak. 80. Dam No. 3 is in operation the eighth year. 

Par. 81. Primary power can be sold for 4 mills per kilowatt hour, 
and such secondary power as can be used by the power companies for 
steam replacement can be sold for 2 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Pak. 82. We haye seen that there is no limit, other than that imposed 
by the topography and geology of the Tennessee Valley above Dam No. 
1, to the number of upstream storage and power developments, which 
under the act the corporation may finance out of rentals and construct. 

Par, 83. There is not sufficient information yet developed by the sur- 
vey of the Tennessee River and tributaries to determine the effect at 
Dams Nos. 2 and 3 of all the storage possibilities. Preliminary studies 
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of the effect at Dams Nos. 2 and 3 of the proposed Cove Creek reseryoir 
on the Clinch River have been made, and estimate No, 2 is prepared on 
the basis of that project being financed and built by the corporation as 
provided in the act and completed and in operation the tenth year. 
Other bases for the estimate are the same as for estimate No. 1. 

Par, 84. This estimate is made for the purpose only of illustrating 
the effect on rental credits and on net profits accruing to the corpora- 
tion from the sale of power of a single up-river development constructed 
by the corporation and financed out of rentals as provided in the act. 
The estimate is not intended to indicate that the corporation is limited 
to the construction of this one storage project or that it can not build 
any number of others, financing them out of rentals, whenever it desires, 

Par. 85. While certain funds set up by the act are considered as assets 
to the Government, in that at the end of the lease period the balances 
therein remaining are to become the property of the Government, there 
ig no control of the depository in which same are placed. 

“Sec. 68. Compound interest.—All funds which are set aside by 
the corporation may be deposited in any bank or banks which, in the 
judgment of the corporation, considering safety and all other condi- 
tions, will permit of the accumulation at compound iterest.” 


VII., PROGRAM FOR THE FIXATION OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 


Par. 86. Section 28: The corporation shall manufacture fertilizers 
and/or fertilizer bases as a separate department or division of the proj- 
ect, and shall make no profit and incur no loss in such fertilizer division. 

Par, 87. The corporation assumes no responsibility for the proc- 
esses to be employed but passes that function by the act to the board 
of research. Also it assumes no responsibility for methods and policies 
to be carried out as to marketing and distribution of fertilizer, this by 
the act being a function of the farmers’ board. 

Pax. 88. The extent of the production will depend upon the expendi- 
tures made by the Government (sec. 53) in refitting the nitrate plants 
and on the use of the fertilizer fund (net rentals) by the farmers’ board. 

Par, 89. It is not apparent from the act that the corporation fur- 
nishes any money, technical skill, or experience in return for the 
large profits which it will make out of the sale of power, and 
which may be used to pay dividends on investments by the corpora- 
tion in plants for the manufacture of by-products (sec. 13) or in 
“additional buildings, structures, or facilities and equipment at any 
location on the project and for any use” (sec. 20). 

IX. PROVISIONS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Pax. 90. The act provides for taking over the leased property by 
the Government in time of war. It protects the corporation from 
all financial loss due to such war use of the property and guar- 
antees to the corporation a fair return on its investment during 
the period so used. 

Par, 91. It provides for the manufacture by the corporation of 
explosive bases, incident to the operation of the fertilizer division 
without profit or loss to the corporation, 

X. PROVISIONS FOR EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 

Par. 92. Section 25 provides for the regulation of power rates by 
any State commission or other governmental body at the time hav- 
ing jurisdiction. For the purpose of determining rates the corpora- 
tion shall be considered as owner of the property. 

Par. 93. Section 26 authorizes the corporation to construct trans- 
mission lines, substations, and other works with funds obtained from 
the sale of Government property approved by the board of industrial 
development, and with funds recelyed from the sale of construction 
debenture bonds. 

Par. 94. Section 27: “The corporation may enter into agreements 
with the owners of electric-generating stations and/or transmission 
lines, now or hereafter constructed, to bring about the exchange of 
power wherever the same can be advantageously done; may enter 
into contracts with persons, partnerships, corporations, municipali- 
ties, district and individual States of the United States of America 
for the joint construction and use of transmission lines and may 
organize, join with or associate with, a superpower or other or- 
ganization for the better distribution of electric energy through a 
combination of sources of supply or transmission systems or operat- 
ing organizations, as and when such agreements or contracts, in the 
opinion of the board of directors of the corporation, can be advanta- 
geously made. 

Pan. 95. The corporation is therefore authorized to do a general 
public utility power business. 

XI. COMPARISON WITH OTHER PROPOSALS 

Par. 96. Senate bill 4632, being the proposal of the Farmers’ Fed- 
erated Fertilizer Corporation, is not, in my opinion, susceptible of direct 
comparison with the proposal of the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., nor with the proposal 
of the Air Nitrates Corporation. In each of those proposals the sub- 
sidy to the fertilizer business deemed necessary by the bidder and the 
profit the bidder expects to make out of the operation of the power 
properties have been deducted by him prior to submitting his pro- 
posal The monetary return to the Government, over and above the 
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subsidy to nitrogen production and the bidder's profits, is, therefore, 
reasonably definite. 

Par. 97. In the proposal of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Cor- 
poration all of the property of the Government at Muscle Shoals is 
devoted entirely to subsidizing nitrogen production, financing new con- 
struction, and profit to the bidder, The Government recovers no money 
payments during the life of the lease. At its termination it receives 
any balances remaining in the several funds set up by the act. 

Par. 98, Navigation is subordinated to the interests of the corpora- 
tion by section (72): 

“The Secretary of War shall have a representative located at 
Muscle Shoals continuously, with power te regulate navigation through 


Esrmate No. 1.—(Without headwater storage) of expenditures required of the United States, net pro 
under act incorporating the Farmers’ Federated 


Additional expenditures by the United States 


Year 


Twentieth. 
Twenty-first. 


Year 


£ 
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1 Includes additional switching equipment and transformers. 
Total additional expense required of the United States at Muscle Shoals, if research board retains cyanamid process, $47,000,000, 
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the locks at Dams Nos..2 and 3 within such hours and at such times 
as will materially conserve the water for use when it can be disposed 
of as power to the best advantage, or for accumulation above the dams. 

Par. 99, The Government has no control over the funds set up by 
the act, or the depositories in which they shall be kept. 

“(68). Compound interest—All funds which are set aside by the 
corporation may be deposited in any bank or banks which, in the 
judgment of the corporation, considering safety and all other conditions, 
will permit of the accumulation at compound interest.” 

M. C. TYLER, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 


A Bone 8 sale of power and disposition of rental credits, 


Operating tal Gross 

expense Gross ren rental 
Pianis | ing revenue | credit due — 12) 

6 7 8 10 

$1, 054, 000 $315,000 | 3789, 000 $1, 196, 000 |.............. $739, 000 
2, 366, 000 350, 000 2, 016, 000 1, 940, 000 $76, 000 1, 940, 000 
4, 084, 000 436, 000 3, 648, 000 2, 675, 000 973, 000 2, 675, 000 
4, 084, 000 643, 000 3, 441, 000 3, 001, 000 440, 000 3, 001, 000 
5, 382, 000 1, 076, 000 4, 306, 000 3, 662, 000 644, 000 3, 662, 000 
6, 040, 000 1, 400, 000 4, 640, 000 3, 751, 000 889, 000 3, 751, 000 
6, 828, 000 1, 661, 000 5, 167, 000 3, 776, 000 1, 391, 000 3, 776, 000 
7, 634, 000 1, 461, 000 6, 173, 000 4, 650, 000 1, 523, 000 4, 650, 000 
8, 300, 000 1, 510, 000 6, 790, 000 4, 673, 000 2, 117, 000 4, 673, 000 
8, 900, 000 1, 605, 000 7, 295, 000 6, 101, 000 2, 194, 000 5, 101, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 709, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 830, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000. 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 6, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 300, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 770, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 7, 800, 000 5, 530, 000 2, 270, 000 5, 530, 000 
237, 500, 000 42, 500,000 | 195,000,000 | 138, 250, 000 56, 750, 000 138, 250, 000 
78, 457,000 | 356,215,000 | 255, 625,000 | 101, 047, 000 255, 168, 000 
Net fertilizer 


expenses 
columns 2 (columns 
10-15) (sec. 61) , 16-17) 
(sec. 63, 64) 
16 17 18 
C $400, 000 $339, 000 $100, 000 $239, 000 
400, 000 1, 540, 000 100, 000 1, 440, 000 
400, 000 2, 275, 000 100, 000 2, 175, 000 
400, 000 2, 801, 000 100, 000 2, 501, 000 
1, 144, 400 2, 517, 600 100, 000 2, 417, 600 
3 1, 144, 400 2, 608, 600 100, 000 2, 506, 600 
Per . — 1, 144, 400 2, 631, 600 100, 000 2, 531, 600 
838, 000 2, 982, 400 1, 667, 600 100, 000 1, 567, 600 
, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 1, 690, 600 100, 000 1, 590, 600 
i, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 118, 600 100, 000 2, 018, 800 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2 982 400 2547, 600 100, 000 2 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2082 400 2547600 100,000} 2 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 000 
1, 838, 600 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 |, 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 000 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1, 838, 000 2, 982, 400 2, 547, 600 100, 000 2, 447, 600 
1338 000 Foro | sarwo] 10000] Æ 102 000 
— gesto 55, 950, 000 82, 300, 000 2, 500, 000 79, 800, 000 
141, 246, 000 5, 000, 000 136, 246, 000 
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Estimate No. 2.—With headwater storage— Showing additional expenditures by the United States, net profits to the corporation from sale of power, and dis position of rentals 
145, 320, 000 
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109, 895,000 | 322, 945, 000 
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145, 320,000 | 50, 960, 000 
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196, 280, 000 


3, 000, 000 | 8,000,000 | 4,000, 000 | 32, 000, 000 | 720,000,000 | 527, 952, 000 | 95,112,000 | 432, 840, 000 | 324, 402, 000 
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240, 000, 000 | 43, 720, 000 
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to nitrate | Dam No.2 


plants 


47 600 000 ———— 


and 


extensions 
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Additional expenditures by the United States | Expendi- 


additions, 


Changes, 


Year 
inclusive.......... 
Total cae 


` 
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Thirtieth 
Thirty-first 


1926 
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11-18) 
19 
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12, 13, 14, 15, 
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1 Estimated cost Cove Creek project, $20,000,000, 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 11516, An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of France on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the French steamship Madeleine as a result of a 
collision between it and the United States steamship Kerwood ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

H R. 12315. An act to amend section 8 of the food and drugs 
act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 13500. An act to amend section 176 of the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 14250. An act to authorize reimposition and extension 
of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 13445. An act to provide for graduated special-handling 
postage charges, according to the weights of the parcels, and to 
extend special-delivery service to such parcels of fourth-class 
matter: : 

H. R. 13446. An act to restore the rate of postage of 1 cent 
each to private mailing or post cards; 

H. R. 13447. An act to provide for an additional charge on 
first-class matter mailed short paid more than one rate; 

H. R. 13448, An act authorizing the transmission of business 
reply cards in the mails and prescribing the rate of postage 
thereon; and 

H. R. 13449. An act to amend section 203 of Title II of the 
act of February 28, 1925, by prescribing a more equitable rate 
for transient second-class mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 9564, An act providing for markers for the battle fields 
of Eastport, Miss., and Iuka, Miss.; 

H. R. 9912. An act approving the transaction of the adju- 
tant general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to suf- 
ferers from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United 
States property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon 
and the State of Oregon from accountability therefor ; 

H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain French guns which belong to the United 
States and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., 
to the city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes; and 

II. J. Res. 208. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend 700 cots and 700 blankets for the use of the North 
Carolina Department of the American Legion at its annual 
convention at Washington, N. C., in August, 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


FISH AND GAME WITHIN CERTAIN NEW YORK INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3728) 
to grant to the State of New York and the Seneca Nation of 
Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish and game within 
the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Reserva- 
tions, which were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ effective 
date” and insert “passage”; and on page 1, line 4, to strike 
out “hereinafter” and insert “hereafter.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments, They are merely to correct obvious errors 
in the text. 

The motion was agreed to. S 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SOLDIERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3615) 
for the relief of soldiers who were discharged from the Army 
during the Spanish-American War because of misrepresentation 
of age, which were, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “August 
12, 1898,” and insert “July 4, 1902“; and to amend the title 
so as to read: “An act for the relief of soldiers who were dis- 
charged from the Army during the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer uprising because 
of misrepresentation of age.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is a bill of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harretp]. The House has extended the definition 
of service under the bill so as to include the Philippine insur- 
rection and the Boxer uprising. It relates to men who haye 
enlisted with misrepresentation as to their ages. The bill of 
the Senator from Oklahoma will give them the equivalent of 
an honorable discharge if their service has been excellent, 

Mr. HARRELD. That is correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from New York the relevancy of the date 1902? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. It is to cover the men who served in 
the Boxer uprising and the Philippine insurrection, 

Mr. KING. But the main purpose of the bill is not changed? 
It is merely an extension to take within its benefits those to 
whom the Senator has referred? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion that 
the amendments of the House be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4153) to 
provide for enlarging and relocating the United States Botanic 
Garden, and for other purposes, which was, on page 2, line 23, 
to strike out“ Sixty-ninth and insert“ Seventieth.” 

Mr. FESS, I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION—PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I notice in this morning’s 
Washington Post, under the headline, Woods named to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—Faces fight in Senate,” the state- 
ment: 


Shortly after the nomination became known, former Senator Dial 
(Democrat), South Carolina, who was known to be a candidate for 
the position, appeared on the Senate floor in close conversation with 
Senators, 


Mr. President, I happen to know that this statement, in part, 
is absolutely incorreet. At the time Senator Dial was upon 
the floor of the Senate he did not know the nomination had 
been made to the Interstate Commerce Commission and did not 
learn of it until afterwards. I also know that he was not a 
candidate for the position. In fact, former Senator Dial came 
upon the floor of the Senate to speak to me in reference to an 
increase in pension for a lady 91 years of age who lives in his 
county in South Carolina and whose husband was a soldier in 
the Mexican War. Former Senator Dial made no reference 
whatever to the appointment mentioned. 

I make this statement in justice to former Senator Dial, who 
can not speak here for himself, and not at his request. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 11616) authorizing the construe- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, according to my view of 
the matter, one of the principal reasons for the acquisition of 
the Cape Cod Canal by the Government of the United States 
is that it may be considered a logical part of what will be one 
of the greatest coastal-waterway projects in the history of 
mankind—the American intracoastal canal, which is to ex- 
tend from New England and New York along the coasts of 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico to Texas and which will 
establish a unified water system for two-thirds of the territory 
and nine-tenths of the population of the United States. Further- 
more, ownership of the Cape Cod Canal by the Govern- 
ment will vastly facilitate our coastwise trade. The pend- 
ing river and harbor bill provides not only for the acquire- 
ment of the Cape Cod Canal but for the construction of other 
important sections of this intracoastal project, notably the sec- 
tion from Beaufort, N. C., to Cape Fear River, N C., and the 
section from New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. I 
understand that the committee has reported an amendment au- 
thorizing the construction of the section from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla., and I further understand that there are 
surveys provided for in the bill calling for an examination of 
the advisability of constructing other sections of this great 
waterway. 

I desire at this time to emphasize the importance of the 
proposed American intracoastal canal and of canals and water- 
waysin general. Historians tell us that canals are among the ac- 
tivities that signalized the earliest civilizations, With canals man 
has multiplied the sources of existence, made possible popula- 
tions that ran into the hundreds of millions six centuries ago, 
shortened world routes of communication and trade, connected 
seas, united rivers, joined inland waters, and guided oceans 
to the gates of interior cities. Clearly canals are among the 


most important physical fundamentals of world unity and 
advancement. : 

In reference to the relationship of the canal to the develop- 
ment of vast populations, note the Grand Canal of China, ex- 
tending from the capital, Peking, to tidewater at Canton. 
Its length, with intermediate branches, exceeds a thousand! 
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miles. It will continue to be the longest waterway of its type 
on the globe until the completion of the American intra- 
coastal canal. This parent canal of China is the heart of a 
canal system, with a total length of over 5,000 miles, a system 
which made possible the political and economic existence of 
hundreds of millions of people who, until recently, had not a 
mile of railroad in their entire territory. Tremendous as is 
this system, it will be far less extensive than the waterway 
system which will be brought into unified being by the Ameri- 
can intracoastal canal. It is difficult to measure what China 
may accomplish when a railroad and highway system of corre- 
sponding proportion to her canal system shall have been 
secured. 

In the United States we are approaching the transportation 
system from the apex rather than the base. We possess an 
all-embracing national system of railways; we are building 
highways on a proportional scale; but our people as_a whole 
are not yet awake to the fact that a national waterway plan is 
essential to the most efficient development of all transportation, 
a development including rail, water, highway, and air. 

Let me add here that the economic unity of Russia, a coun- 
try embracing even now probably a seventh of the globe, was 
due primarily to its rivers and their connection by canals, The 
principal rivers of Russia, radiating in virtually every direc- 
tion from the same plateau, have formed from early ages the 
main channels of irrigation and trade and have contributed 
more to national unity than has any political institution. 

Boats were at first conveyed by flat and easy portages from 
one river bed to another, portages which were subsequently 
transformed into navigable canals, canals which to-day have a 
more important effect on traffic than have the Russian railways. 
By those canals and the rivers they connect, the plains of the 
central plateau of Russia are brought into connection with 
the Caspian and the Black Seas on the south and the Baltic 
and White Seas and the Gulf of Finland on the north. In 
India, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Canada, 
and the former area of Austria-Hungary, networks of canals, 
canalized rivers, and rivers in their natural state form the 
basis of a balanced transport system, including railroads and 
highways. 

Let us for a moment look at the transportation situation in 
the United States. The dominating feature is the great dis- 
tance commodities are shipped. We have an area extending 
about 3,000 miles from east to west and about 1,500 miles, 
on an average, from north to south. Many important articles 
are produced in largest quantity, as a rule, in widely separated 
parts of this territory. Transportation and interchange re- 
quire routes of shipment of freight hundreds and thousands 
of miles in length. Iron ore is earried by water from the 
Lake Superior region, which contains three-fourths of the 
Nation's supply of that ore, to coal and smelter centers a 
thousand miles away. Grain, flour, provisions, and wool are 
transported by rail from States west of the Mississippi to 
the crowded East, 1,500 miles away. Cotton, sulphur, pe- 
troleum products, lumber, fruit, and vegetables are carried 
by rail from the South and Southwest to the North and East. 
The products of the Pacific coast are marketed mainly by 
rail throughout the other portions of the United States. 

The commodities of our internal commerce are chiefly of 
large bulk, especially suited to water transportation. The rail- 
ways, having largely destroyed the canal and river service of 
the country, with the exception of the Great Lakes route, 
assumed a decade ago the carriage of far the greater part of 
our tonnage of all types. From 1833 to 1916, a period of more 
than 80 years, new railway mileage was constructed every year, 
growing as the country grew. Since 1916 the construction of 
new railways in this country on anything like a continuous and 
substantial basis has practically ceased, although the Nation’s 
growth has shown no signs of cessation. 

Julius H. Barnes said in an address while president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 1922 that if the 
twenty-four hundred million tons carried by our railroads the 
year before had not been supplemented by the fourteen hun- 
dred million tons carried by motor vehicles there probably 
would have been an utter collapse of all industry, certainly of 
agriculture. Keep in mind in this connection that auto trans- 
port is far more expensive per trade unit than either rail or 
water. The added traffic and the added revenue which water 
carriage always brings to railroads by virtue of the increased 
development of the country, the added facility of transport so 
imperatively required by our country’s continuous growth, the 
relief of the railroads from bulky tonnage and their concentra- 
tion on articles of smaller and more valuable type, requiring 
speed and regularity of transmission, thereby increasing their 
returns and giving new impetus to the manufacture and mar- 
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keting of finished products in every section of the Republic, 
bringing about a more rapid interchange of commodities and 
a more extensive conversion of raw materials into the com- 
pleted forms for human use—these, Mr. President, are some of 
the considerations that clamor for the deyelopment of water- 
ways in the United States to the last practicable degree. 

Let us examine at this point the extent and character of 
these waterways. East of the 11 Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States may be found two-thirds of the territory and nine- 
tenths of the population of the United States. The waterways 
east of these 11 States comprise nearly 300 rivers, nearly 200 
harbors, and about 95 canals, nearly all of these rivers and 
harbors and canals being under some form of improvement or 
maintenance by the Federal Government. These rivers, gen- 
erally speaking, flow east and south into the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean. To connect them and these canals and 
harbors by a channel on and near the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
from New England and New York to Texas, from Cape Cod 
to Point Isabel, thereby establishing a unified waterway system 
for most of the Nation, is the effect and purpose of the Ameri- 
can intracoastal canal. Thus would be established a waterway 
system corresponding in scope to our present rail system, ca- 
pable of regulating and supporting and supplementing the latter 
to the fullest extent. At present our waterways are in the same 
disconnected state that marked the railways at the close of the 
Civil War. It was the union of separate railway lines into 
large systems that enabled the railroads, through a mistaken 
antagonism, almost entirely to destroy inland water transport 
in the United States, 

The American intracoastal canal was officially recognized as 
a possible Government project when Congress passed the rivers 
and harbors act of i909, directing surveys to determine the 
advisability of constructing a continuous waterway, inland 
where practicable, from Boston, Mass., to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande on the lower border of Texas. Let me say here 
that the extension of this waterway into Maine is practicable 
and is definitely contemplated; and let me say further that, 
while this great project has not been adopted as a whole, so 
many of the component sections have already been recognized 
by the Government and are already under improvement that 
they comprise a very large portion of the entire channel. 

Pursuant to the direction of the rivers and harbors act of 
1909, a route has been outlined by the Government engineers 
from Boston to the mouth of the Rio Grande. Some parts of 
it are already in use; some are on the way to completion; while 
some have not yet been approved. The land cuts are amazingly 
small in comparison with the total distance. Located almost 
entirely on or near the coast line, it traverses for the must part 
a succession of scunds, bays, lakes, lagoons, bayous, inlets, and 
rivers, with a minimum of expense and difficulty in the matter 
of dredging. 

The project comprises five general divisions: That from Bos- 
ton to Beaufort, N. C., 778 miles in length; that from Beaufort 
to Key West, Fla., with a length of 925 miles; that from the 
mouth of the Oklawaha River, Fla., in the St. Johns River 
link of the Beaufort-Key West division, across upper Florida 
to St. Georges Sound on the west shore of Florida, a route 
350 miles long; that from St. Georges Sound to the Mississippi 
River at New Orleans, traversing a distance of 370 miles; that 
from New Orleans to the mouth of the Rio Grande, a channel 
700 miles long. This means a waterway over 3,000 miles long, 
not counting that portion of the Beaufort-Key West division 
below the trans-Florida division, a portion about 400 miles long, 
and not including an additional supplementary division con- 
sisting of a shore-line route from Key West to the proposed 
junction of the trans-Florida division with the Gulf of Mexico 
on the west coast of Florida, a channel distance, roughly cal- 
culated, of over 400 miles. 

Thus, we have in prospect a coast line channel for almost 
the entire length of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United 
States—a channel having already a depth in many links and 
sections, some of them not yet connected, of 5 to 25 feet or 
more; a channel which, when completed and given a standard- 
ized depth, will connect the waterways of the greater part of 
the United States, forming them into a single gigantic unit, 
intensifying our capacity for production, distribution, and ex- 
change, enabling us the better to supply our growing country 
and the world with the necessities, the facilities, and the 
comforts of existence. 

Every link in this waterway is a matter of national concern; 
and nearly every link has, like the Cape Cod Canal, reasons to 
support its development, not only as a part of the intracoastal 
project but on its merits as an independent waterway. 

In this connection let me call particular attention to that 
section of the Mississippi-Rio Grande division known as the 
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New Orleans-Corpus Christi section, a waterway which of 
itself will mean as much to this Nation in many respects as 
the channel through the Great Lakes from Duluth to New York. 

The Duluth-Great Lakes-New York Channel gave easier ac- 
cess, based on water transport and water rates, to one of the 
basic materials for the making of steel, iron ore, and to a basic 
food product, wheat. The Louisiana-Texas intracoastal canal— 
that section of it running from the Mississippi to Corpus 
Christi—will give easier access, based on water transport and 
water rates, to a far larger number of elemental commodities of 
industry and life, to wit, cotton, sulphur, petroleum products, 
sugar, lumber, rice, and salt. The sulphur supply of the world 
lies on the Louisiana-Texas intracoastal canal. Sulphur is an 
essential element in the production of steel and is used in grow” 
ing quantities in the very district in which the Great Lakes 
channel made the steel industry possible on so overwhelming a 
scale. On this Louisiana-Texas waterway and its Mississippi, 
Ohio, and other river connections, a barge loaded with sulphur 
will make a continuous voyage from the place of production to 
the Pittsburgh district. Of the scores of other important com- 
mercial, chemical, and industrial uses of sulphur, or of the uses 
of cotton, petroleum products, sugar, and so forth, it is unneces- 
sary to speak. 

The Louisiana-Texas intracoastal canal will connect at New 
Orleans with the Mississippi River and its tributaries—that is, 
with 16,000 miles of inland waterway—establishing a water- 
transport system to supplement, stabilize, and upbuild the 
rail system in a larger territory than that affected by the 
Great Lakes route. 

Adverting to the local phase, it may accurately be said that 
nothing will contribute more effectively to the development 
of the region traversed by the Louisiana-Texas canal than the 
water transport which it will make possible for steel and 
finished steel products and manufactured articles in general. 
Furthermore, this region is intersected to a large extent by 
existing waterways—to such an extent as to make railway out- 
lets impracticable for great stretches of territory. The canal 
in this section crosses and unites these waterways, providing 
adequate transport facilities and port outlets for one of the 
richest portions of the earth. Provision for the section be- 
tween the Mississippi River and Corpus Christi is provided 
in this bill. I shall support this provision and the provisions 
for all the other sections, including the Cape Cod Canal, of 
the American intracoastal canal embodied in the present river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] called the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that taxes had been collected in excess of the needs of the 
Government, as a result of which a considerable sum, denomi- 
nated “surplus,” was in the Treasury of the United States. 
The fact that there was a surplus was used by him as a basis 
of an argument in favor of an immediate reduction in taxes. 

May I add parenthetically that if the Republican Party had 
not played politics there would have been great reductions 
in taxation in 1919. Senators will recall that President Wilson, 
in the spring of 1919, strongly recommended the enactment of 
revenue legislation that would greatly reduce taxes, and that 
other legislation should be promptly passed in order that the 
country might be restored to peace-time standards at the earliest 
possible moment. 

But the Republicans having control of the House and Senate, 
refused to heed the wise recommendations of the President, 
and cynically and brazenly announced that they would enact 
no revenue legislation and no important measures looking to 
the repeal of war-time legislation until their party had control 
of all branches of the Government. And when they secured the 
Presidency, they proceeded in a halting, irrational, and un- 
scientific manner, to deal with the question of tax reduction. 
They were playing politics and not exercising wisdom, nor were 
they guided by the spirit of statesmanship and fair dealing 
toward the American people. 

The Democrats insisted, in 1919, and also when the Republi- 
cans reported their revenue measures, that there should be 
greater reductions in taxes and that the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment should be reduced far below the standard set by the 
Republican Party. All efforts of the Democrats to restore the 
country to peace-time conditions, to relieve the people from the 
burdens of taxation, to inangurate reforms in administrative 
and governmental policies were met with the most violent 
opposition—opposition which unfortunately defeated the wise 
and patriotic policies for which the Democratic Party was 
contending, GP 

The party in power has, with the utmost audacity, declared 
from time to time that it would attack the question of taxa- 
tion in a piecemeal way; that it would enact a multitude of 
revenue bills, each one reducing taxes, but synchronize the 
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passage of these measures with the campaigns conducted before 
elections for Congressmen, Senators, and President. When the 
last revenue bill was passed, Democrats insisted upon a greater 
reduction of taxes, and demonstrated that there could be 
further reductions to the extent of at least $250,000,000 with- 
out approaching the danger line, and indeed, after having 
provided an entirely satisfactory margin of safety. Appeals 
now for tax reduction will be heard in vain by the Republi- 
cans. They are demonstrating that they are politicians and 
-not statesmen ; that they are partisans always and predetermine 
their course with reference to the effect upon the coming elec- 
tions. Undoubtedly when Congress meets in December the 
Republicans will beat the drum and sound the bugle and cry 
aloud for tax reduction. They will then be very patriotic and 
exceedingly solicitous for the welfare of the people, but those 
who think and who analyze the situation and try to understand 
the motives of Republicans, will not be misled. They will per- 
ceive thé hypocrisy of the pretensions of the party in power, 
and reach the conclusion that their plan has been guided by 
political expediency, and their purpose has been to win elections 
and perpetuate the Republican Party in power. 

Mr. President, experience has demonstrated that it is not a 
sound governmental policy to collect revenues in excess of the 
needs of the Government. A full Treasury is always an invi- 
tation to improvident and profligate expenditures and to the 
enactment of dangerous, and indeed evil, legislation. President 
Cleveland recognized that fact at a time when there was a 
surplus in the Treasury and he urged Congress to promptly 
enact measures for the reduction of the burdens of taxation. 

The Treasury of the Government is always an inviting object 
of attack. There are in society criminal elements that seek, 
with burglarious intent, to break into vaults or to despoil peo- 
ple of their possessions. There are organizations in our coun- 
try which exist for the purpose of formulating schemes to 
assault the Treasury of the United States and secure unwise 
and improper appropriations. One need not be in Washington 
very long, particularly if he is in the House or Senate, without 
discovering the countless groups and organizations constantly 
engaged in sapping and mining the Federal Treasury, and 
carrying on subtle and too often effective propaganda to secure 
large appropriations for schemes and projects utterly un- 
worthy, and many of which are beyond the pale of national 
concern, 

And it is remarkable the success which attends the efforts 
of propagandists and sinister organizations to burglarize the 
Treasury of the United States. A militant, persistent, cunning, 
and subtile organization, no matter how insignificant its per- 
sonnel, achieves great triumphs, and forces upon the statute 
books measures not only impolitic and unwise but too often 
measures which are destructive of our form of government. 

Mr. President, the measure before us which I propose to dis- 
cuss will, in my opinion, take several hundred millions of 
dollars out of the Treasury of the United States. I regard the 
measure in its entirety not only as unwise but so unjust as, 
from my point of view, to be indefensible. Undoubtedly it is 
within the right of the Federal Government to appropriate for 
the improvement of some harbors, and for the development of 
some of the inland waterways of our country. But a review 
of the rivers and harbors bills that have been enacted into law 
during the past 50 or 60 years will furnish convincing 
evidence to dispassionate and fair-minded investigators that 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been taken from the 
Treasury of the United States for improper and illegitimate 
schemes, 

Long ago rivers and harbors bills were denominated “ pork- 
barrel” bills. Most measures dealing with rivers and harbors 
which have passed Congress justify the criticisms which have 
been made, and their characterization as “ pork-barrel” meas- 
ures. Undoubtedly there is obloquy attached to the words 
“pork barrel.” But notwithstanding the indignation which has 
been aroused from time to time against these measures, they 
reappear with greater audacity and for increased amounts. A 
review of legislation upon this subject reveals the futile efforts 
which have been made to halt this powerful juggernaut which 
crushes all opposition beneath it. Party lines vanish; funda- 
mental principles of goyernment are forgotten, and the Treasury 
of the United States is thrown open in order that its contents, 
wrung from the people by exacting revenue laws, may with 
but slight impediment, be poured into the swamps and rivulets 
and bayous and inlets and alleged navigable streams which are 
wholly unnavigable, and declared harbors which never will be 
serviceable. 

Mr. President, the bill before us will dissipate millions of 
the surplus now in the Treasury and will commit the Govern- 
ment to the appropriation of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
a considerable portion of which will have to be met within the 
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next few years. I may add that there are provisions in this 
bill that provide for continuing appropriations for indefinite 
periods of time. The bill is so drawn, and the data available 
with respect to many of the projects, are so incomplete, that 
no one can tell with any degree of certainty the aggregate 
amount which will finally be spent upon the projects dealt with 
in the pending measure. I have heretofore in the debate upon 
the bill stated that, as I recall, this bill will commit the Govern- 
ment to expenditures of more than $200,000,000. Further ex- 
amination of the bill convinces me that I underestimated, rather 
than overestimated, the commitments carried in the bill. I 
have been told by several who are familiar with the projects 
with which this measure deals, that the Government will be 
compelled to appropriate more than $250,000,000 to meet the 
obligations which this bill carries. 

Mr, President, one of the projects adopted in this bill relates 
to a section of the Missouri River, between Kansas City and 
Sioux City, Iowa. I have been advised by persons whose 
knowledge is worthy of consideration that these projects will 
cost the Federal Government $100,000,000. And this is only 
one of scores and scores of projects which are found in the bill. 
In addition to a large number of projects or so-called improve- 
ments which are now being carried in the arms of the Federal 
Government, which, in some instances have, for a number of 
years, been sucking money from the Treasury of the United 
States, there are provisions in the pending measure for ap- 
proximately 150 new projects, and I am told that before the 
bill passes the Senate more than 50 additional projects will be 
added. When the bill was in the House, it was loaded down 
with 150 new schemes and projects. But the Senate must not 
permit the House to outdo it, and so the geography of the 
various States must be studied, topographical maps must be 
examined, and lost streams and creeks must be rediscovered 
and the Senate must provide for the survey of scores of creeks 
and rivulets and bayous and channels which it is intended shall 
be the excuse fur drawing from the Federal Treasury tens of 
millions of dollars. 

My friend the Senator from Mississippi need not be con- 
cerned about the surplus in the Treasury. It is too inyiting a 
prize to remain secure. There will be organized raids upon the 
Treasury before we adjourn, and unless Congress exhibits 
courage and fidelity, this huge sum will be appropriated. In- 
deed, there are measures on foot now which contemplate the 
appropriation of hundreds of millions of dollars in excess of the 
Budget requirements and which, if carried into effect, will 
create a deficit to be met by increased taxation. 

Mr. President, I confess that the attitude of the American 
people upon the question of Federal, State, and municipal 
expenditures is not only disquieting but in my opinion it is 
calculated to produce the most profound apprehensions in the 
minds of patriotic people as to the future of our country. 
When the people of any country seek to devolve upon the Gov- 
ernment duties and responsibilities and obligations which rest 
upon local communities and upon individuals, then such coun- 
try is in a dangerous condition. Our States, counties, and 
municipalities are expending hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually in excess of their revenues, and stupendous sums are 
being expended upon unworthy schemes and enterprises, on 
behalf of projects which should be developed and carried on 
by private individuals. And many of the States are plunging 
recklessly into dangerous undertakings and are assuming re- 
sponsibilities which, under our theory of government, belong 
to local communities or individuals or groups of individuals. 

Bureaucracy and socialism are more than spectres which 
appear far in the distance. They are powerful and concrete 
evils which are now in our midst. They grip State and Federal 
Goverument at every turn, and their all-embracing arms seek 
to encircle the people in every part of our land. Unless there 
is renaissance of individualism, a return to the sound theories 
of government, the future of our country will be filled with 
uncertainty. But, Mr. President, all appeals for economy seem 
to fall upon deaf ears. The American people in their private 
lives do not practice those homely virtues which found ex- 
emplification in the lives of the early settlers of this Republic. 
This is a day of profligate expenditure. We speak only of 
millions and billions; we are taught that it is a virtue to spend 
and we have economists in our midst who try to justify the 
most profligate expenditures upon the theory that waste and 
extravagance in expenditures call for more raw material and 
more finished products with the result that there will be ad- 
ditional opportunities for work and additional places to be 
filled by citizens. A eynie has said that a wise statesman of 
this day is the one who votes to reduce taxes and supports every 
proposition for expenditures. 

Mr. President, this Congress will not be accused of tax reduc- 
tion but it will have to bear in the future the obloquy of prof- 
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ligate expenditures. Mr. President, our country is apparently 
irrevocably committed to a program of increased expenditures. 
The President of the United States, who is by some proclaimed 
a devotee of retrenchment and economy, has announced that 
national expenditures will increase; and the inference is irre- 
sistible from his recent declarations, that Federal expenses 
will never, under Republican rule at least, be reduced lower 
than at present. Indeed, the President’s position and the posi- 
tion of Republican leaders is, that the swollen stream of na- 
tional expenditures will increase in volume as the years go by. 

The appropriations for the next fiscal year will exceed those 
for the fiscai year ending June 30, 1927. Mr. President, I pro- 
test against the extravagance of the Government, against 
the waste and inefficiency in favor of every department, I de- 
nounce the statement of the President and his advisors that the 
Republican administration has practiced economy and that im- 
portant administration reforms haye been inaugurated during 
this or the preceding administration. These claims are utterly 
without foundation. There are more executive bureaus now 
than when the Republicans came into power and the annual 
expenses of the Government are three times what they were 
in 1916. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that the net total 
of appropriations for rivers and harbors, from the first appro- 
priation in 1802 to the present time, is $1,397,684,576.63. This 
stupendous sum does not include, of course, many commitments 
under legislative enactments which will entail upon the Gov- 
ernment expenditures aggregating hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

I have made an examination of all of the appropriations, so 
far as records are available, commencing with the year 1802, 
down to the present time, and the total I have just stated. 

The first large appropriation made by Congress amounted to 
$1,000,000. This appropriation was made May 24, 1828, and 
appears under the heading of “Canals,” but a portion of it 
was for the purpose of improving the Apalachicola River in 
Florida and to survey Charlotte Harbor, N. Y., and to improve 
the breakwater in the Delaware River. 

From then until March 3, 1837, no appropriation exceeding 
$800,000 was made; indeed, the largest was $727,283, and was 
regarded as a general appropriation bill for rivers, harbors, 
examinations, surveys, and various contingencies. 

At that early day the pernicious plan prevailed of linking 
together various items and projects in a “ pork barrel” bill in 
order to secure the necessary support for the passage of rivers 
and harbors bills. The plan then adopted was so successful 
that it has been followed without deviation until the present 
hour. 

On March 8, 1837, $1,666,722 was appropriated for rivers and 
harbors, examinations, surveys, and various contingencies. 

The next appropriation bill in excess of $1,000,000 was 
passed on July 7, 1838, and carried $1,477,317.16. The same 
year a number of acts were passed providing for examinations, 
surveys, and what were called “ contingencies.” 

On August 30, 1852, another appropriation was made by 
Congress, amounting to $2,099,290 for rivers, harbors, examina- 
tions, surveys, and contingencies. 

On June 23, 1866, Congress appropriated for the same pur- 
pose $3,698,047.91. 

Two years later a bill was passed carrying $4,702,781.70. 

From 1867 to 1881, 27 acts were passed, covering items nu- 
merous in character; these items requiring from $2,000 to 
$500,000 each. Thirteen acts were passed during the same 
period, authorizing expenditures aggregating 88,980, 755.36. 

On March 3, 1881; the largest appropriation at any one time 
was made by Congress. The bill carried $11,441,300. Then 
followed four measures appropriating various sums, the small- 
est being $10,000 for a single item or project, up to $100,000; 
and in August, 1882, Congress appropriated for rivers and har- 
bors $18,788,875. 

Between June 30, 1882, and the year 1900, 20 measures were 
passed authorizing as a minimum $1,000,000 and as a maxi- 
mum $25,000,000. During the same period 40 other measures 
were passed, carrying appropriations of from $1,500 for a 
single item or project up to more than $800,000 for a single 
particular item or project. 

The largest appropriations were made between the year 1900 
and the present time, During that period of less than 30 
years, 39 rivers and harbors bills have been passed, carrying 
from $1,500,000 to more than $57,000,000 each, and in addition 
15 measures were enacted appropriating from $10,000 for a 
single item to $982,000. 

Without taking the time of the Senate to refer to all the 
appropriations and the various acts of Congress, I ask per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 
statement showing the appropriations, by each Congress, 
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beginning with the Seventh Congress up to and including the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, and Iso the bill which passed April 


15, 1926, authorizing $50,200,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Deneen in the chair). Is 


there objection? 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 


printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS IMPROVEMENTS COVERING THE 
PERIOD FROM APRIL d, 1802, TO THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1927 
The following tabulation is a statement of total amounts, by acts, 

appropriated by Congress, giving dates and amounts of each act, as 


well as the Congress in which act was passed: 


Seventh Congress; Apr. 6, 3 — SER Tat — 
Ninth Congress: Apr. 18, 1800. —7—j—5——— 
Eleventh Congress: Feb, 10, 1809 
Sixteenth Congress: 
„ $6, 500. 00 
r 500. 00 
Seventeenth Con 
Mar. 3, 1821 150. 00 
88 2. 500. 00 
May 7, 1822. 34. 200. 00 
Eighteenth Congress: 
Mar. 3. 1820.25 oo ake 6, 150. 00 
JEN SE Re Ce? SE 30, 000, 00 
1 75, 000. 00 
118 2 40. 000. 00 
Ninteenth Congress: 
Feb. 21, 1825. dete (SLES Fe, 28, 567. 00 
7 — 52, 972. 56 
Mar. 3 300, 000. 00 
Do. 12, 112. 00 
Mar, 3 0, 000. 00 
70, 184, 90 
May 1 100, 000. 00 
May a 


reggae, Con ae 
Apr —— RA N E 887, 123. 48 
May 81. 5 40, 400. 00 


Fan A Congress: 


1831— 


— el Shes — 225, 000. 
Feb. 24. 11 ͤ EN STAN ga „000. 
July 8, 1832 — 713, 560. 75 
$B 4 1235... a0! 5001 60 
$: 2 H i 
a PANA SEET ASAS 05, 800. 
jE RSIS RE 8. 430. 62 
— 48, 266. 60 
Twenty-third Con 8 
see une 27, 1834. 265. 00 
0 ISE EER 
un — -i £ 
. — —ͤ—ñ—ũ 500. 00 
c 70, 000. 00 
pt RES ESE — 240. 63 
Feb, 24, 1835_-__.__..--___-_.- 80, 000. 00 
„77777 17, 000. 00 
Mar. 3, 1835.._-------_-—_-- 458, 057. 03 
FFF 25, 000. 00 
Twenty-fourth Congress: 
205 2, 1836. — — 704, 319. 95 
305 1 18888 ——— 483. 100. 41 
. 188. — 1, 666, 722. 00 
eh 9 —— 30, 000. 00 
Twenty- fifth Con 
285 29, 1838 ATA Sabet — 70, 000. 00 
July 7, 1838. — — 2, 000. 00 
TT. ESS DY HG AG 
JEN ONS SNES 2, 000. 00 
2, 000. 00 
500. 00 
15, 500. 00 
1, 500. 00 
150. 29 
1, 075. 39 
17, 500. 00 
4, 369. 00 
75, 000. 00 


36, 850. 00 


151, 150. 00 


869, 156. 46 


2, 474, 475, 93 


407, 523. 48 


1, 995, 109. 81 


_ 1, 362, 683. 21 


2, 884, 142. 36 


1, 570, 817. 16 
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Sept. 9, 1841 $45, 000, 00 
June 4, 1842. 8, 000. 00 
ug. 23, 1842. 145, 000. 00 
Aug. 31, 1842 tas 2, 000. 00 
1 150, 000. 00 
Spt ae sie 8, 471. 57 
Mar. = — eS 16, 000. 00 
, 1 REE aA EA 80, 000. 00 
Daas . 2, 680. 01 ps Oe 
Twenty-eighth Congress: ees, > 
June 11, 1844 Ä2„ 655, 000. 00 
June 15, 1844 ae 12, 500. 00 
Do. —— 12, 500. 00 
Do. ZANE 7, 500. 00 
Do_. EN „ 000. 00 
7 Do. K 820. 89 
L Aa eit he EEE LA A REN 1, 150. 00 
JT 536. 74 
p 7 OA e Sel se 412. 12 
1 18, 437. 27 
S a 000. 00 
F 240. 00 
8 — ——— —— 5, 266. 96 
DOR aoe — ͤ —— E 15, 000. 00 
8 a 7, 000. 00 8 
54, . 98 
Twenty-ninth Congress: 
Aug. 10, 1846 4, 988. 00 
Mar. 2, 1847___. 7, 751. 92 
Mar. 1841 6, 479. 25 
8 rn 645. 30 19. 804 47 
Thirtieth Congress: 
F 40, 000. 00 
Mar. S . 1, 500. 00 
Do 5, 000, 38 
‘i 
47, 151. 76 
50, 000, 00 


2, 150, 167. 42 


Thirty-third Con 
uly 22, 1 . — D—ͤ— 140, 000. 00 
Mar. 2, — — 922. 65 
Mar. 3, 3 161, 000. 00 
FF... Po ee BS 1, 696, 15 
. 8. 617. 81 
W 312, 236. 61 
ou ngress : 
July Lt o DRESSES 3 on a 330, 000. 00 
—— ———— 100, 000. 00 
SF — — 45, 000. 00 
Aug. 16. . 100, 000. 00 
a A E a ER 200, 000. 00 
Mar, 3, 77 iE 20, 823. 00 
795, 833. 00 
Thirty-fifth Con 
une 7, —— 2, 502. 11 
1 809. 65 
8, 811. 76 
Thirty-sixth Congress: 
Pi Se ee |. EOR 1, 350. 00 
Jane 1, “18002. -\ cen 1. 406. 94 
Thirty-eighth € 2, 756. 94 
aR e. SR SN Te 1, 778. 36 
Do 2, 224. 00 
99. 00 
May 19, — 308. 00 
June 28, 1 Rae Spang — 50, 000; 00 
2015 I 110 ᷣ —— ͤ—— 225, 276. 83 
Leb. 28. 1868. 24 000. 00 
AN 1905 —U—— 23, 5 
$, 690, 186, 19 
Thirty-ninth Congress : 
une 12, 1868 125. 000 
June 1868. 8, 698, 047. 91 
July 28, 1866__ 8, 00 
Mar. 2, 1867_ 4, 48.8005 70 
Do — ſꝛ 8, 572, 329. 61 
Banton 55 July — a ey 1, 601, 530. 00 
‘ort pi on, 
Apr. 10, 1809 2. 000, 000. 00 
23. 1869__ — 200, 000. 00 
May 5, 1870. 500. 
Jane 11, 
July 15, 1870 
Jan. 18, 1871 
Mis & Ao 
ar. 3, 
11, 474, 900. 00 
Forty-second Congress: 
N 13, 713. 97 
Mar. 3, 1873. 5, 588, 000. 00 
dane e 0 88 
r. 7B re , 102, 900. 
LAS Sees 84, 988. 53 
BREST ek OF RCE AE 132. 95 
bird, a 11, 762, 735. 45 
Forty-t ongress 
> eh 25, 1 ee eee , 000. 00 
Feb. 27 1874— MEF 193, 132. 96 
Apr. 3, 1874. — , 000. 00 
May 1 [. 
Jono 2A —— , 000. 00 
June 23, 1874 5. 228, 000. 00 
Mar 4.1 875. . 0.048. 51.50 
A 1 x „51T. 
13, 830, 004. 77 


July 31, 4870 ä 
Aug. c een 


Forty-fifth Congress: 
eb. 7 8 


Forty-sixth Congress: 
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$2, 100. 28 
10, No 00 


June 28, 1879 175, 000. 00 
Jan. 23, 1880 25, 000. 
June 14, 1880 8, 980, 755. 36 
June 16, 1880 5, 010, 
9 150, 000. 00 
Jan. 13, 1881 50, yep 
SP! 160, 000. 00 
1 Nai APNE ok Cr 11, 441, 300. 00 
Fort ace Congress: 
Mar 4, 1882. 100, 000. 00 
Mar, 21, 1882- 00, 000, 00 
May 4, 1882. 50, 000. 00 
June 19, 188 10, 000.00 
Aug. 2. 1882 18, 738, 875. 00 
r 152, 000, 00 
Mar. o l. oe Soe 2, 460. 00 
lel leant PTL RE 150, 060, 00 
Forty-eighth Congress 
SA 18) AON Aue Sena 1, 000, 000. 00 
„c 8. 100. 00 
Juy ce 13, 940, 200. 00 
W 81, 479. 32 
Forty-ninth Con 
e anncenoaee 6. 492. 00 
ccc ceo 129, 404. 57 
r 14. 464, 900. 00 
Fiftieth es To 05 
ier nan 176, 380. 32 
Mar. 5, 11833 — ERTS SS 5, 000. 00 
e 8. 800. 00 
nr 7, 572. 48 
0 8, 174. 79 
8 ~ 22, 286, 185. 13 
eee e 10, 000. 00 
Oath. S - 1888 oon Sone se 35, 000. 00 
Oct, 19, + 2886 nna 46, 525. 06 
Mar. 33; . oe 62, 060. 00 
We Be PS 2, 000. 00 
Fifty-first Congress: 
ce eee a Penal PE 150, 000. 00 
E 6, 100. 00 
18 SA 10, 000, 00 
fe US | ee 3. 785. 00 
Sept. 19, 18997 25, 036, 611. 85 
Sept. 30, 1 162, 04 
Jan. 31 . — 87 
Mar. 3. . 00 
Sa . 00 
Do . 00 


decks Fenty Con, 


r e SSO 21, 154, 218. 00 
PTE S E y 109, 067. 63 
C > 814, 000. 00 
F 15, 000. 00 
Mar. AT VAR eT ES 14, 166, 153. 00 

— Ae ae Se Co 95, 986. 65 

Fifty-third Congress: 
June 23, 1894.4 6. 391. 12 
a TGO ot a a 5. 434. 18 
Aug IN IUNE lets dos 11, 498, 180. 00 
. LES NN EEE 8, 400, 000. 155 


Fifty-fourth Congress: 
Feb. Do: 


June 11, 1898- 
Do 


pain’ — — 5 


188898 —— 


or 
D 


88885 


177ͤĩð2? 229 909, 00 
Rar. 31, 189755523 250, 000. 00 
POS) SH Cee ee enn * 291. 412. 91 
SU ER E 1807. S EE 1, 211, 326. 82 
Apr. 11, 1898.. — 00 
July 1. 1898 . 507. 459. 56 
July 7, 1898. — 360, 1.42 
Mar. 3, 1899 — 9, 023, 197. 00 


79 
15, 181, 841. 94 


85, 027, 100. 28 


15, 537, 849. 72 


20, 987, 065. 30 


19, 303, 335. 00 


15, 029, 779. 32 


14, 600, 796. 57 


22, 597, 697. 78 


28, 323, 903, 76 


30, 354, 425, 28 


31, 585, 362. 55 


20, 208, 128. 94 


60, O77, 271, 44 


n 8 
Feb. 


9, ———— 


520, 000. 00 

June 6, 1808 — 15, 240, 605. 75 

D 18. 00 

Do- 260, 000. 00 

Mar, 1, 1901 10, 200. 00 
Mar. 3, 1901 23. 
Do 4 


June 28. 1902 
July 1. 1902 
Mar. 3 
CCT 
n Con s 
Apr. 28, 1904. Wera 13 887. 200. 00 
C 274. 34 
Mar. 3, 1905. 18, 181, 878. 41 
EEC heise SO 559. 132. 00 
Fifty-ninth Congress: 
r 400, 000. 00 
June 28, e 0, 000. 00 
r 21. 42 
OE a a SF 7, 269, 050. 
T 37. 108, 083. 00 
e 407, 730. 00 
Sixtieth Congress : 
May 27.) 1008. 18, 107, 945. 00 
n , 385, 750. 00 
A 19, 769, 514. 00 
Biy ne Congress : 
JAR EO, AVIO So 10, . 00 
June 25, . 40, 277, 238. 50 
. , 066, 428. 00 
z“? — — RS 00 
WEG) 26) ACT ia ate nes 23, 760, 342. 
Mar, 4 1911 . y: 043; 077. 00 


Aug. >i 7 
Mar. 


Sixty-third Congress: 


June 23, 1913. 10, 060, 795. 00 
Aug. 1, 7, 003, 500. 00 
Oct, 2, 1914. 20, 000, 000. 00 
Mar. 3. 3. 997, 000. 00 
Mar. 4, 25, 000, 000. 00 
i er ha Congress: 
y 1, 1916 


982, 800. 00 
00 


Jay 27, 1916... TENAN 656, 135. 


Sixty-fifth Congress: 


June 12, 1917 - 1,005, 000. 00 
Aug. 8, 1917 — 27, 976, 150. 00 
July 1, 1918 3 750, 000. 00 
July 18, 1918 23, 771, 900. 00 
July 19, 1918 — 50, 000. 00 
Mar. 2, 1919. >% 00 
Sixty-sixth Congress: 
Smag 5, 1920_--... —— 382. 700. 00 


Mar. ” 1921_. 
Mar. 1, 1921... 


Sixty-seventh Co 
June 30, 1922__ 
Mar. 2, 1923. 
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$22, 592, 451. 34 


52, 573, 358, 46 


37, 463, 481. 75 


61, 194, 884. 46 


47, 263, 209. 00 


79, 157, 685. 50 


82, 392, 166. 38 


66, 061, 295. 00 


41, 638. 935, 00 


86, 931, 414, 00 


28, 132, 700. 00 


100, 187, 421. 00 


128, 075, 000. 00 


Grand total appropriations, rivers and harbors. 1, 187, 738, 193. 23 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the figures to which I have re- 
ferred, as having been the net total expended for purposes of 
rivers and harbors amount to $1,397,684,576.63. The above 
statement, showing appropriations by Congresses, shows a total 
of $1,187,738,193.23. In addition to this stupendous sum, sun- 
dry appropriations were made the total of which are to be 
added to the amount of $1,187,738,193.23 presented in the above 


statement, and are as follows: 
SUNDRY APPROPRIATIONS 


Amount paid on 5 settlement pursuant to pro- 
1875, and 3 acts, 


visions of act of Mar. 
for the improvement Sey uth Pass, 


rovided by acts of June 14, 1880, an 


Expenditures under wth eae indefinite d Ear. . 1888, 


$8, 000, 000. 00 


or removing sunken vessels or craft obstructing or 


endangering navigation 


3, 134, 413. 30 
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Actual disbursements under permanent indefinite a 
propriatious rovided by acts of Mar. 3, 1881, July 
5, 1884, and Mar. 3. 1909. for operating and care of 

- canals and other works of navigation 

Actual disbursements under permanent appropriation 

rovided by acts of Aug. 11, 1888, and June 13, 1902, 
or examinations and surveys at South Pass, Missis- 
sippi River 

Actual disbursements under 5 annual appro- 

lation provided by act of June 6, 1900, for main- 
enance by the United States of South Pass Channel, 
Mississippi River. 

Actual disbursements under permanent appropriation 

8 by act of Aug. 11, 1888, for . snag 
ats and dredge boats on Upper Mississippi, Illinois, 
and Minnesota R 

Actual disbursements under permanent appropriation 
provided by act of Aug. 11, 1888, for removing snags 
and wrecks from Mississippi River. 

Actual disbursements under permanent appropriation 

rovided by acts of Aug. 11, 1888, and June 13, 1902, 
‘or gauging the waters of Mississippi River and its 
rincipal tributaries. 

Actual disbursements under permanent appropriation 
provided by acts of Sept. 19, 1896, for operating S 
snag boats on Ohio River — 1. 272, 587. 14 


95, 762, 060. 17 


The sundry appropriations above given total, as will be 
observed, $95,762,060.17, to which we must add the following 
statement : 


Appropriations for fiood control, Mississippi and Sac- 

a amento Birre; 8 3 $69, 156, 500. 00 
Dam . 2, Mu oals, Ten- 

967 tpt Scns at PPR ERROR AEE — 46, 027, 823. 13 


115, 184, 323. 13 


Making a grand total, as stated, of 51. 397,684. 576.63. 

Mr. President, I propose now to analyze the present bill and 
to discuss generally the question of rivers and harbors. 

The policy of promoting foreign and domestic commerce by 
prudent appropriations and expenditures of Government money, 
in aid of water navigation, has been accepted by a majority of 
the people of this country, and doubtless will continue to be 
approved, even by some of the most patriotic people of our 
country, and those who seek to restrict the Government to 
fields of operation into which it is authorized to enter under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The practice of the Congress to maintain harbors and water- 
ways by regular and continuous appropriations has prevailed 
from the beginning of the Government under the Constitution. 
The first appropriation is noted as having been made on April 
6, 1802, which may be taken as the inauguration of this policy. 

The history of appropriations and expenditures for rivers and 
harbors has not been without charges of waste and extrava- 
gance. Many of the appropriation acts were opprobriously de- 
noted as “pork-barrel” bills. Attempts have been made to 
obviate some of the objections to this species of legislation by 
having the Corps of Engineers of the Army make surveys and 
estimates of the cost of each project, and obtain the approval 
of the projects by general legislation before the appropriation 
bills are framed, and thus confine appropriations to the projects 
which have been previously approved. 

But these attempts have not, in my opinion, achieved any 
considerable success: In many instances where surveys were 
ordered and adverse reports were made condemning and dis- 
approving projects, Congress ignored the same and adopted the 
projects and made appropriations for their development. In 
some instances, after such adverse reports were rendered, no 
action was taken for a number of years, but finally local pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon Congress, and the reports of 
the engineers were overruled, their recommendations disregarded 
and large appropriations carried in rivers and harbors bills 
looking to their development. An examination of the hundreds 
of reports made by engineers and a scrutiny of the data avail- 
able respecting projects which had been adopted, and appro- 
priations which had been made, reveal the fact that improper 
methods have not infrequently been adopted to secure favorable 
recommendations by the Army engineers and to obtain Federal 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, the record of many of these projects is a 
most unlovely and sordid one. It reveals the selfishness, the 
provincialism, and the sinister activities of individuals to pro- 
mote unworthy and improper policies and to secure appropria- 
tions which Congress had no constitutional authority to make. 
The Government has been imposed upon in hundreds of in- 
stances and tens of millions of dollars have been taken from 
the Treasury under false pretenses and under circumstances 
and conditions which justify the charge that burglarious 
assaults were made upon the Treasury of the United States. 
Political pressure has been employed to secure appropriations, 
and “logrolling” of an offensive character has not infrequently 
secured the insertion in rivers and harbors bills of provisions 


$76, 080, 589. 42 


350, 603. 14 


2, 333, 274. 17 


889. 120. 33 


8, 414, 374. 79 


287, 097. 88 
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a 2 for projects that under no theory could be 
ust s 

I have before me data concerning the projects authorized to 
be surveyed in the pending bill, and I shall show before I con- 
clude, that many of them have been adversely reported upon 
years ago by the same officers whom Senators the other day 
eulogized so highly and said that Congress always followed 
their recommendations. 

I shall show, if time permits, that many of the recommenda- 
tions made were unwise and the result in some instances of 
political and local pressure by which the will or the judgment 
of officers was overridden and set as de. 

Coupled with this arrangement, is the practice of making 
“lump-sum ” appropriations, the actual allocation of the moneys 
being made by the Chief of Engineers of the Army among the 
various approved projects, 

The appropriation of $40,000,000 carried under the head of 
“Rivers and harbors” in the War Department appropriation 
act approved February 12, 1925, was allocated to hundreds of 
separate projects. An examination of these allocations is not 
without the rather pointed inference that the moneys appro- 
priated by Congress are being still scattered to inconsequential 
objectives, and that the motive behind the “ pork-barrel” ap- 
propriations to secure something for each congressional dis- 
trict, is still influencing the expenditures of appropriations for 
the improvement and maintenance of rivers and harbors. 

The disbursement of this appropriation of $40,000,000 is indi- 
eated by the following: 

Summary of expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926 


SS 
888 888 EREET 


= 


Jamaica Bay. 
Sheepshead Bay 


New York Harbor: 
271, 479. 24 


271, 479. 24 


OI TREN —— •õ2.. ³˙Ä EP 
Bay Ridge and Red Hook Channels 
Buttermilk Channel 


Saug! 
Rondout Harbor. 


25,975. 14 
Hudsón River. 


114, 712. 19 


88888 
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Summary of expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926— Summary of expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926— 
Continued Continued 


Name of project New work | Maintenance 


New work 


Delaware River above Philadelphia -- 
Delaware River below Philadelphia 
Came FORE oan oe nsec ce ntatasaceeradudensitwamacsienerasel 


BES 
BEERSSRe! 882 


: 
S888 


greg 


Black Wami 8 aaa Kabisbes Ñi Wers 
vers 
ie Cane. 7.7!!! 8 
Tomblgbee River from Demopolis to Walkers Bridge.. 
Bayou Laba 


4 
BE! 8882 


82 


3 e rr e AG IM 
3 Fable Galveston Walarway.. 
Galveston Harbor 


Galveston Channel 


Beaufort Jacksonville N Waterway. 

Moorehead Cit 8 ä 

Care Kear River below Wilmington. 
pe Fear 

Cape Fear River above W 

Northeast River ee: 


BSREBEREERESARAD 


Augusta Harbor 
Savannah River above Augusta 
Beaufort-St. John's Waterway. 
Sapello Harbor 
Darien Harbor 


E BI. Boeke FreE RL BBm 


White River Locks and Dams 
ppi River between the Ohio and Missouri_ 1, 120, 377. 2 
Removing snags, ae ee tial River, below Missouri 
River above the Missouri. ................. 1, 414, 516. 95 


ASB 


— = 
= = 
ESSSSSSASSSS SES 888888888888 


3883855 


AS EER. 


Fernan: Harbor 
St. Johns River below Jacksonville 
St. Johns River above Jacksonville to Palatka— 
St. Ne Rl ver, Palatka to Lake Harne 


Reservoirs at headwaters of Mississippi. 

Twin City Lock and Dam 

Care of reservoirs at bead of Mississip 
3 River at St. P 


7 


Missouri River, Kansas City to Sioux City 
— River, Sioux City to Fort Benton 
Va EEIE AEAEE 


cone River Hock — (aes — 
Gasconade River. 


Bare BapwBSe 
Asse SSN 8888888888 


FERRER FEDERER 


Maintenance 


B 
a 


3,619. 12 


age 
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Heres REBER 
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— 
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888885 
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SSS. 
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33, 033. 61 


28888888485 


„ SSBB 
2 


888888888885 
SSS 88 8 88888888888 


143, 

11, 
17, 223. 50 
17, 322. 25 
350. 00 
3.20 
224, 404. 48 
9, 276. 96 
7, 839, 31 
12062.47 
6.00 
2,397, 24 
1, 899. 95 
116, 697. 67 
111, 240. 94 
21, 990. 91 
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Summary of expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926— | Summary of expenditures for the fiscal year ended June $0, 1926— 
Continued Continued 


Survey of Tennessee River. 
River below Hales Bar to Browns Island 


Tennessee River at Florence Bridge 
Widows Bar Lock pe SI 8 
Muscle Shoals 


T TTTTbTbT—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—— scant schon 
ny Locks and Dams 


Wabash and Dam 
Green River locks and dams 
River 


SEER 
ARET 
SSSR 


FeFes.8 


ERRSERRENSESERSSERERESIARES 


— 
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BRE R I; 
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SSS b EER EEEE 
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= 
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C. BRR Sess 


E gsBsspse3. 28 B © noñ 


Great Sodus Bay Harbor 645, 046.87 
Little Sodus Bay Harbor ceed 20, 904. 97 
Har 21, 319. 50 

212. $1 

8, 407. 60 

14, $22, 29 

15, 319. 51 

130. 01 

62, 158. 77 

14, 652. 91 

161, 552. 21 

10, 697. 27 

7... DAA A a PIAA AN L A FEON 173.9 

$3, 811. 58 

S 41, 433. 40 

— 754.819. 63 

S Marites oe ge Stor ncn eee ORT Be 23, 804. 25 
o noche nie E A NERE AN Beek 2, 906. 93 
San Joaquin River 38, 633. 04 
Stockton Cha: 4, 753, 31 
Mokelumne River. 1. 121. 19 
K FiO a er eh Se ree a 124, 276. 60 
Coquille River. 11, 437. 33 
Coos Bay 91, 465. 04 
oo ee RES RR RE ESE en are peer tr pepe 3, 004. 50 
rar ha eS Ee Nh prt neni met Oa en bar peed 343. 36 
Yaquina Harbor ae 
‘Tillamook Bay 3.08. 45 
BS See A EO SS PSS 185. 91 
Umpqua River. 57, 512. 50 
—ͤ — 336, 400. 30 

— REN 198, 235, 75 

Col 20. 90 
I.. 525, 23 
Columbia River at moutnu 0,940.04 
Columbia River below Portland 491, 027. 22 
r eee. ae ee oe eT 4, 657.32 
Wann er ee ahs 47, 56L 17 
DE RAN 22, 471. 79 

STALE SIRE 2, 760, 58 

— 384. 83 

405, 44 

1,419. 00 

19, 12 

29, 357. 78 

198, 241. 74 

3 302. 37 

manar 29, 572,60 

181, 62 

F SE Ses RA, 18.82 

„„ TTT ewe EN CME NS 835. 34 

4, 580. 00 

eee 95, 969, 45 

209. 03 

4,715, 00 

125, 83 

26, 382, 22 


The foregoing river and harbor projects are on the active 
list of the Corps of Engineers of the War Department. There 
are more than 600 of these projects. There are many of them 
upon which no money was expended in the fiscal year 1926, 
but these projects are merely waiting their turn in the an- 
nual allocation of funds provided by Congress for disposition 
by the War Department. The projects, which, as indicated 
by the tabulation were the beneficiaries of relatively small ex- 
penditures, in many cases, are the beneficiaries of commit- 
ments, allotments, and appropriations which are in course of 
expenditure. There are numerous cases where allotments have 
been made which obviously can not be prudently expended at 
this time. The intervention of the war precluded large ex- 
penditures on rivers and harbors which would otherwise have 
been made. It can not be contended, however, that the country 
lost anything by the interdiction or suspension of these expendi- 
tures. Scores upon scores of these so-called rivers and harbors 
are projects of little or no importance except in a very provin- 
cial and localized sense and of these the communities os- 
tensibly benefited would not be warranted in laying out a 
dollar of their own funds for the benefit of these projects. 
With improved roads and motor transportation these little 
waterways and shallow channels can never become of any im- 
portance for the service of commercial navigation. The sooner 
this dribbling waste of public funds is terminated the better 
it will be for the country. Scores of these completed projects 
should be turned over by the Government to the States and 
communities concerned. If they are not worth maintenance 
by these communities, they are not worth maintenance by the 
Government. Now, that Congress has laid out the capital 


1926 


sums required for the improvement of these local waterways 
and channels, the least that the States may do is to maintain 
them if the States or their municipal communities desire them 
to be maintained. The Goyernment is no more warranted in 
maintaining these local channels and harbors than it would 
be in maintaining inland railway depots and roadbeds. 

It were a great deal more prudent to concentrate the ex- 
penditures upon really important ports and channels and not 
to dissipate them in small amounts to creeks and inlets and 
channels and ports of no importance, but which by their rela- 
tive great number consume an inordinate proportion of the 
appropriations to no purpose as far as the promotion of 
commerce is concerned, 

OCEAN PORT 

The work authorized and supported by appropriations made 
by Congress for the improvement and maintenance of harbors 
and waterways may be conveniently allocated to three general 
heads, and yet this allocation is subject to considerable modifi- 
cation. First, the improvement of harbors on the seaboard 
for the service of ocean navigation, and the deepening of 
channels which provide entrance to the harbors. 

Second, the improvement of lake harbors, and the deepening 
and maintenance of interlake channels for the service of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes, 

Third, the improvement and maintenance of navigable chan- 
nels in the Mississippi River and its principal confluents by 
which barge navigation may be served between Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, and St. Louis, and the port 
of New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Then I might add a fourth category or division, namely, 
numerous unimportant, insignificant, inconsequential, micro- 
scopic streams, rivulets, bayous, and swamps, from which ap- 
parently there is no benefit to be derived, and appropriations 
for which have been made under a policy which has permitted 
“logrolling,” to use an expression which I do not desire to 
use offensively, and which has led to the denomination of 
river and harbor bills as “pork-barrel measures.” There are 
hundreds of items that come within the category last re- 
ferred to. 

The theory upon which the appropriations are made coming 
within the first three categories above indicated, is that the 
interstate and foreign commerce of the country is promoted 
by the expenditure of Government moneys in the three general 
fields above mentioned. 

The proper test of the importance of seaboard ports is the 
annual amount of inbound and outbound cargo tonnage which 
is handled in the separate ports. The United States Shipping 
Board reported that for the calendar year 1925 the cargo 
tonnage handled in seaboard ports on the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf coast, and the Pacific coast amounted to 268,633,111 cargo 
tons, of which all but 17,874,294 cargo tons were handled in 
86 enumerated ports. This means, roundly, that 94 per cent 
of the cargo tonnage for the calendar year 1925, including 
foreign, intercoastal, and coastwise cargoes, was handled in 
these 36 ports to the exclusion of all other ocean ports on the 
Atlantie, the Gulf of Mexico, or the Pacific coast. 

The Government investment in the 15 ports on the Atlantic 
const which, for the calendar year 1925, handled 95 per cent 
of the cargo tonnage, together with the cargo tonnage for each 
port, is as follows—and I ask permission to insert as a part 
of my remarks, without reading, the figures under the desig- 
nations just referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


827. 58 
Mystic River 684.84 
Malden River 950. 00 
Dorchester Bay, Neponset River 008. 00 
Weymouth Fore River 750. 00 
Weymouth Back River 000. 00 
14, 541, 220. 42 12, 600, 724 
Providence: 
Providence River and Harbor 858. 
Pawtucket (Seekonk) River 713. 
4,216, 762 
New Haven: . 
New Haven Harbor 
Break waters at New Haven, Conn 
H een d and gravel to e 
em sand and gra n- 
nate only) . — 4. 216, 762 
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Cargo tons, 
1925 


Port Government investment 


Port Jefferson (local sand and gravel ton- 


$180,052.15 | 1, 200, 080 
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New Rochelle Harbor, N. * 
Harbor i ig 
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Newark Bay, Hackensack, and Pas- 
saie Rivers, 


> 
£ 


E 


nels 
Elizabeth River, N. J 
Woodbridge Creek 
Raritan River 


— 
7 


57, 970, 273 
Philadelphia: 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to sea. 
Delaware River at Camden, N. J. 
Schuylkill River 
Ice Harbor at Marcus Hook 
Delaware River between Philadel- 
phis and Trenton, N. J.. 


Novi Harbor and channels 


Mr. KING. The Government investment in the 12 ports on 
the Gulf coast, which for the calendar year 1925 handled 95 
per cent of the cargo tonnage, together with the cargo tonnage 
for each port, is as follows: 


Cargo tons, 
1925 
Oa ies Se SS —— AE 658, 589 
ba na ( EEA 
Manatee River 
2, 900, 151 
—— — — ——ꝛ—ͤ—ö'— 712, 086 
Mobile—«évkũl!l v 2,044. 
ew Orleans: 
Southwest Pass 21, 599, 570. 95 
South Pass Channel 12, 675, 159. 59 
Examinations and surveys at South 
Pass. 508, 006. 52 
11, 113, 462 
AWA 4, 880, 440 
pak eA ES 1, 571, 588 
3 3, 061 
AE IS hh nes 7, 399, 731 


Galveston hann 
Channel from Galveston to Texas 


The Government investment in the nine ports of the Pacific 
coast, which for the calendar year 1925 handled 92 per cent of 
the cargo tonnage, together with the cargo tonnage for each 
port, is as follows: 


ee end 


$1, 895, 603. 74 
6, 212, 137.19 
192. 66 

316. 500. 00 


Portland: 
Columbia River 
Oregon and W 


at the mouth, 
— 
Columbia and lower Willamette 


15, 713, 424. 00 


9, 851, 343. 06 


Grays Harbor: 
Grays Harbor and Bar entrance 
Grays Harbor, inner portion be- 
tween Aberdeen aud entrance to 
said harbor and Chehalis River 


tle: 

Seattle Harbor — 
Lake Washington Ship Canal 
Puget Sound and tri butaries. 


The total expenditures alleged to be in aid of navigation on 
the Atlantic coast have amounted to $296,502,805.57, of which 

2 „123.04 have been invested in works for the improve- 
ment of the 15 major Atlantic coast ports above enumerated. 
This leaves a residue of $90,217,682.53 of expenditures which 
have not contributed to the service of the ports which handled 
95 per cent of the cargo tonnage of the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. President, I deny that all of the appropriations made for 
these various ports were necessary or wisely expended. In- 
deed, I contend that a considerable part of the money was 
wasted and improper projects were adopted upon which mil- 
lions of dollars were lavished. I insist that the same pernicious 
practice prevails in securing appropriations for so-called har- 
bors and ports as is adopted in obtaining appropriations for 
the microscopic streams, rivulets, bayous, springs, channels, 
and canals found within the various States. 

The total expenditures for the aid of navigation on the Gulf 
coast have amounted to $157,851,795.19, of which $114,689,696.50 
have been inyested in works for the improvement of the 12 
major Gulf coast ports above enumerated. This leaves a residue 
of $43,162,098.69 of expenditures which have not contributed 
to the service of the ports which handled 95 per cent of the 
cargo tonnage of the Gulf coast. 

The total expenditures for the aid of navigation on the Pa- 
cific coast have amounted to $94,254,353.87 of which $55,180,- 
816.15 have been invested in works for the improvement of the 
nine major Pacific ports above enumerated. This leaves a resi- 
due of $39,073,537.72 of expenditures which have not contributed 
to the service of the ports which handled 92 per cent of the 
cargo tonnage of the Pacific coast. 

To recapitulate—the total expenditures for aid of navigation 
on the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf coasts, have amounted to 
$548,608,954.63 of which $376,155,635.69 have been invested in 
works alleged to be for the improvement of the 36 major ports 
above enumerated. This leaves a residue of $172,453,318.94 
of expenditures which have not contributed to the service of 
the ports which handled 94 per cent of the cargo tonnage on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

It is in order at this point to make the observation that of 
the 4,208,162 cargo tons handled in Atlantic coast ports other 
than those enumerated, 6,239,001 was coastwise tonnage; that 
of the 3,089,043 cargo tons handled in Gulf coast ports other 
than those enumerated, 1,760,113 tons was coastwise tonnage; 
that of the 6,577,089 cargo tons handled in Pacific coast ports 
other than those enumerated, 5,357,859 tons was coastwise ton- 
nage. This means that the great bulk of cargo tonnage han- 
dled in all seaboard ports other than the 36 ports above enum- 
erated was carried in the coastwise trade and that these un- 
enumerated ports were not material factors in the foreign or 
Intercoastal trade of the country. : 

An analysis of the figures showing the investment in the 34 
major Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports, excluding the unim- 
proved ports of Hempstead and Port Jefferson, in relation to 
the cargo tons handled in each of these ports during the calen- 
dar year 1925 indicates that the cargo tonnage handled in a full 
year when related to the Government investment in the port 
produces the following cargo tons per $1 of investment for the 
ports indicated: 
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Cargo tons per dollar of investment 


ROET OL cipal Ts bag | (LR RS) Speake LF PEE RE ae Shp E, 
Port of Si ath 41.85 


Port of Philadelphia 
Pore pti Haini os ee es 


Port of Savannah 
Port of Jacksonville 
Port of Miami 


1 
1.83 
3 


1 
Port of Everett. „ RE RE 2. 
Prt OE Beni ge eee ee eee re ee be ates 6 

The outstanding uneconomical ports indicated in this list 
are the ports of Philadelphia, Savannah, and Portland, Oreg. 
These ports were established in the days of sail ships at the 
head of feasible navigation on the Delaware, Savannah, and 
Columbia Rivers, respectively, at situations which are not now 
convenient or adaptable for the accommodation of the modern 
steamships which carry the maritime commerce of the country. 
Albany, Alexandria, and Richmond, which occupy similar situ- 
ations on the Hudson, Potomac, and James Rivers, have long 
since been abandoned as ocean ports, as should some of the 
others which I have enumerated in the table submitted. 

The Government of the United States has sunk in the Dela- 
ware River, for the primary benefit of the port of Philadelphia, 
$48,847,450.45, and beside this, the Government has an invest- 
ment in the League Island Navy Yard at Philadelphia, begun 
in 1868 and which on June 30, 1926, was carried on the Navy 
Department books, after deduction of depreciation, at $61,103,- 
652.12, And in addition to this, the Government sunk $66,000,- 
000 in and on Hog Island, also tributary to the port of 
Philadelphia, and there were other hundreds of millions of 
dollars of Shipping Board expenditures not to say graft, which 
were wasted in Delaware River shipyards. This all means 
that the Government investment for the benefit of Philadelphia, 
has exceeded $175,000,000, not including over $5,000,000 sunk 
in inconsequential creeks, swamps, and inlets, in the State of 
Delaware. If we add to this $10,000,000 spent on the Delaware 
Canal and also count the depreciation on the Government in- 
vestment at League Island Navy Yard, we may assert, that 
the Government investment in the Delaware River for the 
benefit of the port of Philadelphia has reached the fabulous sum 
of nearly $200,000,000, and that this tremendous investment and 
the port works, and improvements upon which it has been ex- 
pended, may only be reached through a channel of 88 miles from 
the sea, including 50 miles of dredged channel having a course 
so irregular and so indirect as to make it difficult of navigation, 
These facts interdict the development of the port of Phila- 
delphia as a major port for the economical handling of maritime 
cargo tonnage in the foreign trade. Larger vessels will never: 
enter the port of Philadelphia. There will never be room for 
them there. The provision of the pending bill authorizing a 
40-foot channel in the Delaware River to Philadelphia is un- 
warranted, There is five times as much foreign trade in New 
York as there is in Philadelphia. There is more foreign trade 
in Baltimore than there is in Philadelphia, and the Government 
expenditures for the development of Baltimore Harbor have not 
been a quarter of the amount expended on the port of Philadel- 
phia. The normal place for a harbor on the Delaware River 
is in the area between Delaware City and Newcastle, where 
there is an ample expanse of water for anchorage and ample 
waterfront acreage for port development. From this point 
there is afforded direct canal connection with Chesapeake Bay. 
The dredged channel would be limited to 10 miles, having a 
direct course and low maintenance cost. 

But, Mr, President, of course the suggestion which I have 
just made will not be followed. We will continue to annually 
waste millions on scores of unimportant and inconsequential 
streams and so-called ports for the alleged purpose of pro- 
moting trade and commerce. 

The Government has sunk over $19,000,000 in the Savannah 
River for the service of the port of Savannah, which port 
handled only 884,877 cargo tons of foreign commerce in the 
calendar year 1925, 


The Government investment in the port of Portland, Oreg., 
is over $25,000,000. This port in the calendar year handled 
only $70,203 tons of foreign cargo tonnage. 

The ports of Norfolk, Charleston, and Jacksonville are ade- 
quate for the service of the maritime commerce of the South 
Atlantic seaboard. The Government, in the interest of effec- 
tiveness and economy, ought to concentrate expenditures at a 
select number of the most commodious, accessible, economical, 
and well-located ports for the handling of the great bulk of 
the maritime commerce of the country and make real ports of 
these, and thus prevent a dissipation of expenditures in incon- 
sequential and purely provincial projects. 


MINOR PORTS AND COASTAL RIVERS 


The indications are that $172,453,318.94 of expenditures which 
have been made ostensibly in the aid of maritime navigation 
on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts can not be regarded 
as contributing to the development of the ports which handle 
practically 95 per cent of the sea-borne commerce of the coun- 
try. This tremendous amount approximates nearly one-third 
of the total expenditures for the aid of navigation on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, and, taking the most liberal 
view of these expenditures, it must be said that altogether they 
have served but one-fifth of the maritime commerce of the 
country and that the gréat proportion of these expenditures on 
nonmajor ports has not contributed at all in a material way 
to the aid of maritime navigation and commerce. There ought 
to be a critical examination of all of these projects outside of 
the 36 major ports as well as some of them, and the useless 
expenditure of Government funds in this field should be inter- 
dicted. These harbors, creeks, and inlets are of only local and 
private interest. They should be maintained by the States if 
they are worth maintaining. 

The probability is—indeed, I think it is a certainty—that 
the great majority of them are not worth maintenance, and, 
if this be the fact, it is an imposition upon the country to have 
further expenditures dissipated in these useless projects. The 
money would much better be spent upon the important ports 
where it will be of real service to the country. 

I have here a partial list of these projects outside of the 
major ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, together 
with the expenditures which haye been made upon them as of 
June 30, 1926. 

The list comprises 10 pages and contains the names of each 
one of these minor harbors, so-called, upon the Atlantic, Guif, 
and Pacific coasts. I am sure that if I should read the names 
of all of them many Senators would be surprised to know that 
some of them haye been the recipients of goyernmental expendi- 
tures and are constantly receiving large sums of money for their 
maintenance. Without reading the entire list, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leaye will 


be granted. 
The list referred to is as follows: 

Maine: Appropriations 
$406, 591. 12 
940, 500. 00 
921. 911. 03 
271. 75 
Newburyport: Harbors 2s oso sl ase. 500, 900. 00 
// TT ——— a S 538, 183. 00 
EVERY. TBTDORS | 5-2 . N A 245, 090. 41 
SAIM SPS TT SRE Tm ce TAL RS Sn ERNE, — 71, 368. 66 
r ee es 471, 637. 00 
PAVING ERP OR 25 at eo ae 420, 459. 80 
Provincetown Harbor- PISS EEI DI PA 348. 062. 72 
Pollock Rip Shoals, Nantucket Sound — 1,240, 000. 00 
Harbor of refuge at Nantucket Sits 633, 473. 50 
New Bedford and Fairhaven Harbor — 899, 610. 00 
VANNON RIVE? oo 1a eee N 204, 689. 18 

Rhode Island: 
Newport Haier EETA = 704. 255. 31 
Harbor of refuge at Point a 3 2, 677. 700. 63 
Harbor of refuge at Block Island BPN 657, 166. 74 
Great Salt Pond, Block island PA EE ANS 213, 209. 68 


Rhode Island and Connecticut, Pawtucket River 263, 500. 00 


Connecticut : 


Stonington Harbor 343. 453. 83 
Mynte Uni weirs See AS ee ae aspen crepe ence 48, 260, 00 
New. Dondon- ADOR L e ee 517, 200. 00 
Thanen: Rivers Vo See a eS 633, 400. 00 
Connecticut River above Hartford 129, 324. 00 
Connecticut River below Hartford 1, 377, 610. 69 
Duck Island Harbor „010. 5 
Branford Harbor 25, 216. 53 
Milford Harbor 800. 
Housatonic River 380, 450. 00 
Bridgeport Harbor 1,849, 131. 96 
Westport Harbor and Saugatuck N 35, 464. 99 
(TTT 462, 413. 00 
Seer T ey 417, 360. 53 
(sreeniw lon e ster see eae eee Pas 82, 499. 88 
New York: 

Hontington, Harber 35 Ss og es oe — 87, 416. 19 
Port Jefferson Harbor. 180: 052, 15 


Mattituck: HADI eara 153, 750. 00 
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New York—Continued. 
Great South Barz 
Browns Creek 
Tarrytown Harbor 
Peekskill Harbor 
Wappinger Creek 
Saugerties ____._- 


PROTO Ca a E ESA ENSE A: in 
Hudson River. 


Buritietee LEN n peel as at T 

Pitture Harbor sn ao ee 

Pott. Henry “Harbor... : 
Delaware: 

Constructing pier in Delaware Bay, near Lewes 

Harbor of refuge, Delaware Bar 
New Jersey : 


Cold Sprin 
A n In 


Toms River T — 
Delaware: 
nnn eee e oF 
SS coo ea 
Leipsic Rlver 
Little River 
St. Jones River 
Murderkill River. 
Brodkill River 
Inland waterway between Rehoboth Bay and Dela- 
ONG) SR a eas 
Inland waterway from eee Bay, Va., to Dela- 
ware Bay near Lewes, Del 
Waterway on the coast of Virginia-____._.____...----- 
Maryland: 
Susquehanna River above and below Havre de 


Queenstowi Harbor- 
Claiborne Harbor- 
Tred Avon River- 
Warwick Rixer 
Cambridge Harbor. 
Slaughter): ere :.:. 
Delaware: Broad Creek River -------2n-2nnnnnnnnn 
Maryland : 
Wiconites “River oeae — 
e aa a 
BARON CRORE a ae ee E ee 
Twitch Cove and Big Thoroughfare River 
Distt nia: Tangier Channel... i 
ict of Columbia: Potomac River at Washington 
ginia: Potomac River at Alexandria. 
District o of Columbia : Potomac River below Washington 


Dean re.. %:» ñ—ñ 
Aanika men en eee: eve 
e DS a ae FE IE 
BE TOE Be Ts ESA AE GR STEERER ISSO ESN RTE 
Vattanoni C — — eee, 
Pamunkey Rivers. ee 


Appomattox River 
Pagan River 
Nansemond River- 
Onancock River. 
SRE from Norfolk, Va., to the sounds of North 
SN fr Ab cee SARE R Bey Ce See NS a a 
Loy erty WEITET from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, 
Virginia; Blackwater River 
North Carolina: 
Meherrin Rurer————b⁵.'—.— 
hee eee eet 
Newbegun Creek 
Scuppernong River 
Manteo (Shallowbag) Bay 
MARTEN, connecting 8 Bay with Deep 


Smiths Creek < -san wre = 
SS vite Cope a aaa ei erria 
Contentnea Cree. „4444444 
Trent River 3 
— connecting Thoroughfare Bay ‘and Cedar 
Harbor at Beaufort 
n connecting Core Sound and Beaufort 

Po) ee ai ack Sk ST RR 8 SHS SO es 
Inland e Beaufort to Jacksonville 
Harbor at Morehead City 
Beaufort: niet 
Harbor of refuge, Cape Lookout 
Cape Fear River at anal — ‘Wilmington ee 


Cape Fear River above Wil tonna SS a s 
Northeast (Cape Fear) River — 
Baer r ATT 


—— 


Charlotte Rl ve 


13, 580, 


829 


Appropriations 


$175, 000. 00 

59, 722. 00 
78, 000, 00 
36, 550. 00 
32, 550. 00 
133, 750, 00 
221, 550. 00 
524. 56 
00 


452, 108. 12 
„294. 205. 34 


716, 200. 00 


77. 596. 91 
195, 807. 63 
68, 600. 00 
36, 500. 00 
211, 256. 50 
143. 450. 99 
327. 290. 07 
272, 725. 00 
201. 442. 30 
28, 100. 00 


314, 920. 00 
T1, 173. 11 


522, 870, 00 
6, 671, 900. 00 
34, 500. 00 
25, 584. 53 
259, 000. 00 
T, 000. 0 

95, 737. 20 

31, 350 


830 
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Routh Carolina: Winyah Rar ES ae ee 8 
North Carolina and South Carolina: Waccamaw River 
South Carolina: 

Great Pedee River_-___-------- 


— reek 
Santee River 


Congaree er. 
Waterway from Charleston to Winyah Bay 
NWopes ett ne er ee as R 

6 b from Charleston to Beaufort —— 50, 000. 00 

eorgia : 
Bavanuals River below Augusta 1, 243, 700. 00 
Savannah River at Augusta__...--.---.._--.... 20, 0 
Savannah River above Augusta 75, 470 
Waterway between Beaufort and St. Johns River, 
I Sg RO ELE OE SING IT ES, 1, 357, 833. 15 

PR OIG co . pias etal 35, 000, 00 
Dirion TIRTOOR Lane lee ee seen ere ais 191, 365, 96 
Fancy Blof. Creek eee 12, 200. 00 
pei a a. ee Ba Re ett eS a -  ee 25, 300. 0 
St. Marys River, Ga, and Fla ĩ„2ve? 57. 750. 00 
Altameha: e oes Ho cca anecuen 326. 675. 00 
Se a Se Se ee — 418, 250. 00 
Byitwswick Heals cow AT RER 2, 709, 250. 00 

Florida: 
Fernandina Harbor 8, 908. 500, 00 
St. Johns River, Jacksonville to Palatka.. 297, 449. 00 
St. Johns River, Palatka to Lake Harney 811, 133. 71 
Lake Crescent and Dunns Creek 16, 000. 00 
Oklawaba RIver 345. 621. 85 
Indian River 308, 012. 04 
St. Lucie Inlet 49, 993. 36 
Kissimmee River 50, 926. 00 


Caloosahatchee River 330, 968. 00 
n TT 8. 100. 
M v eee 323, 734. 54 
Fr Add 325, 500. 00 
Channel from Clearwater Harbor through Boca 
Ge Bay: te Tampa: 58 . 2. 162, 121. 87 
ein — E A 100. 742. 10 
Crystal “Rivets aiaa aa aueeh eee a 84, 000. 00 
Withlacoochee River. 337. 361. 72 
Huwanes Miver oo. oo soe 98, 812. 02 
Harbor at St. Petersbu 68, 124. 49 
Removing the water 
waters tn: ag — 216. 500. 00 
Carrubelle Bar and Harbor 218, 363. 43 
Sanne ß x — Er Lee 654, 850. 29 
Apalachicola River, the cutoff Lee Slough, and 
Lower Chipola River „ 246, 750. 00 
Upper Chipola River from Marianna to its mouth. 0, 000. 00 
or mn d — eee 672, 000. 00 
dy and Alabama, Chattahoochee Rlv»e 2, 044, 653. 50 
0 : 
Channel from Apalachicola River to St. Andrews 
Ra POA A ̃ See ae Se METH SE AE EO 576, 900. 00 
Entrance to St. Joseph's Pay 22, 000. 00 
e ihne . —T! —!ͤ— ͤ— ü 563, 560. 00 
Choctawhatchee Rive 364, 976. 62 
La Grange Bayou — — 10, 000. 00 
ii nr —— — 48, 280. 00 
Narrows in Santa Rosa Sound 43, 500. 00 
Blackwater River, ub ais 98. 600. 00 
Florida and Alabama; Escambia and Conecub Rivers. 201, 900, 00 
Alabama: Alabama River 2,116, 131. 81 
georgia: and Alabama: Coosa RIver 2, 737, 804, 24 
ia 7 
Channel between Mobile Bay and Mississippi 
LT Ea ee ie Se ee ee. le 87, 300. 00 
Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers... 10, 327, 905. 54 
Tombigbee River from mouth to Demopolis 597, 518. 79 
Tombigbee River from Demopolis to Bridge, Miss. 3| 426, 850, 03 
Bayou La Batre ä — ew gre 20, 000. 00 
1, 983, 330. 
2, 147, 849. 23 
122, 283. 80 
118, 632. 27 
Wolf and Jordan Rivers 56, 754. 55 
TTT 60, 174. 90 
Removing water hyacinths, Mobile River, Ala., and 
CHAD TOO sod a A E een — 29, 550. 00 
Louisiana: 
F oe ee — 58, 138. 77 
Chefuncte River and Bogue Fall 51, 664, 73 
ü tio i oe S 5. 804. 
Tickfaw, Natalbany, Ponchatoula, and Blood Rivers 25, 095. 60 
Amite River and Bayou Hane... —ͤ— 79, 143. 84 
Barataria Bay 7. 500. 00 
Bayou Lafourche.. 258, 380. 86 
Bayou Terrebonne.. 183, 063. 83 


Bayou Plaquemine, Grand River, and Pigeon 
S —T—T———T——T——— ae naas. ar 
Bayou: Groshetetes too a a ate 
8 River, Morgan City to Gulf of 
Oa Stk ard T e AES A E a 


e 
The Louisiana and Texas intracoastal waterway 
from Mississippi River at or near New Orleans, 
La., to Galveston Bay, Tex. (New Orleans-Sabine 
River section) 
Bayou Vermilion........-..___ 


Mermentau River, Bayou Nezpique, and Bayou 

Des Dan cn et — —— 
Bayou Queue de tortne.-..__---._-___--__-_-. 
Bayou Plaquemine Brule. .-.---- — 


Calcasieu River and Pass 
Removing water hyacinths 
JONEN BAYOU et aia de wees 
Louisiana intracoastal waterway from I 
River at New Orleans to Galveston Bay (Sabine 
River-Galveston Bay section 


as: 
East Bay Bayou (Hanna Ree 7 
OU ——— ew en —- 


Double Bay 


=... 


Tex 


——— 
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Texas Continued. Appropriations 
Anahuac Channel $122, 417. 49 
Turtle you „200. 
Mouth of Trinity Rive 91, 411, 39 

ity Rlver 2, 358, 996. 
edar Bayou TT, 432. 10 
Clear Creek „980. 16 
Dickinson Bayou 42. 841. 11 
te Bayou. 700. 
L in 89, 498. 41 
Oyster Cree! 14, 498. 97 
reeport Harbor — 1,865, 111. 08 
Brazos River from Velasco to Old Washington 0, 000, 00 
West Galveston Bay and Brazos River 1 522, 093, 25 
Channel between Brazos River and Matagorda River_ 688, 627 .13 
Channel from Pass Cavallo to Aransas Pass 275, 931, 11 
Channel from Aransas Pass to Corpus Christi 2, 506, 985. 83 
Channel from Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca 15, 000. 00 
Guadalupe River to Victoria 278, 647. 64 
C PP De RRR OS CLI RES — 5, 273, 750. 00 
. oP a Le) 434, 413. 78 
Red River from Fulton, Ark., to mouth of Ouachita 
ee ee OS, 560, 730. 87 
Cypress Bayou and waterway between Jefferson, Tex., 

and Shreveport, La 873, 618. 61 

California : 

San Diego Harbor. 1, 804, 748. 37 
San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strat 2, 656, 390. 81 
Suisun Bay Chann . 500, 00 
Suisun Channel 39, 500, 00 
Na . 61, 554. 16 
Fenn, .. ae 871, 357. 44 
San Rafael Creek 79, 300. 00 
Monterey: Harbor in ens oe a 200, 000, 00 
Humboldt Harbor and Bay 7, 474. 015, 00 
Crescent: City Harbor- e sna a 246, 000, 00 
KOTON RWO cas Sat ee Bee 8, 500, 00 
San Joa SE EE SS SC eR SS 1, 109. 802. 00 
Stockton and Mormon Channels (diverting canal) 314, 395. 00 
Sr ee eaten —.— 200. 00 
Sacramento River. 

Weather: Rivet. Z 

Oregon: 

CNTR RIOR a as ee ese tana eee ses 645, 202. 70 
Coon LEIA iid are Soe a ee i 5, 438, 166. 76 
c akea ik a ee , 000, 00 
TT 538, 662. 00 
6 5 e 42, 800, 00 
Tillamook Bay and Bar_ 701, 999. 86 
Nehalem Fito 304. 155. 80 
Umpqua River 379. 742. 29 
Cascade Canal, Columbia River 3. 903, 780. 30 
Dalles-Celilo Canal. 4; 729, 564. 88 
Columbia River and tributaries abo J 
mouth of Snake River, Oreg. and Wash 614, 500, 00 

Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and Idaho 498, 665. 46 

N 
eee ss a el Er = 18, 777. 82 
A ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 68, 726. 29 

Willamette River above Portland and Yamhill River, 

S111! SE RTOS Sa Se ara A OL DS) 1, 165, 248. 12 

Washington : 

Lewis River „FFT 135, 150. 00 

r TTT 154, 850. 00 

Bkaniokawa:: rc —L 10, 300. 00 

CTTT—TFT—T—T—T—— 7. 500. 00 

Willapa River and Harbor 845, 482. 00 
Waterway connecting Port Townsend Bay and Oak 

B 112, 900. 00 

500. 00 

204, 000. 00 

127, 000.00 

229, 602. 36 


Mr. KING. The foregoing list contains specifications of ex- 
penditures on about 315 projects tributary to the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts which do not represent any contribu- 
tion to the improvement or maintenance of the harbors which 
handled approximately 95 per cent of the ocean-borne commerce 
in the calendar year 1925. 

Is it not apparent, Mr. President, that those more than 350 
so-called harbors receiving into their ports or sending out of 
their ports only 3 or 4 per cent of the ocean-borne commerce 
are, many of them at least, useless and to continue them is 
most unwise? It is a shocking and indefensible dissipation of 
public funds. Large sums of money running into millions are 
ao being expended upon scores of the useless projects in this 

8 

The commitments of the Government under existing law for 
future work on rivers and harbors now run to 5200, 000,000. 
We ought to scrutinize and reduce these commitments rather 
than add to them, as is done in the pending bill. 

The Government has sunk over $7,000,000 on the Massachu- 
setts coast which had no relation to the port of Boston. 

The Government has squandered nearly $8,000,000 in 100 
miles of Connecticut coast line in expenditures which serve, in 
the main, local and coastwise traffic. The Federal Government, 
on this short Connecticut coast, maintains 13 harbors at Ston- 
ington, New London, Duck Island, Brantford, New Haven, Mil- 
ford, Bridgeport, Southport, Norwalk, Five Mile River, Stam- 
ford, Greenwich, and Westport. One harbor, the harbor at 
New Haven, ought to be the only harbor to be maintained by 
the Federal Government in the State of Connecticut. The 
Government outlay on New Haven Harbor already approxi- 
mates $2,000,000, One Federal harbor is sufficient for any of 


1926 


the Atlantic Coast States. Connecticut thrift should not be 
exercised at the cost of the whole country. This thing has 
gone far enough. 

The Government has expended $6,211,492.21 on waterways 
and so-called harbors in the State of Virginia (not including 
those on the eastern shore) Which have no proper relation to 
the service of the port of Norfolk, and this amount does not 
inelude over $7,000,000 expended on the inland waterway from 
Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C. 

The Government has sunk over $6,000,000 in less than 200 
miles of South Carolina coast in expenditures which have no 
relation to the port of Charleston; nearly $25,000,000 in less 
than 100 miles of Georgia coast. 

The Government has expended $10,422,674.14 on the coasts 
and rivers of Florida in expenditures which have no relation 
to the ports of Jacksonville, Miami, Key West, Tampa, or 
Pensacola. 

The Government has sunk $22,331,206.31 in Mobile Bay, port 
of Mobile, Mobile River, and its tributaries, all for the benefit 
of the port of Mobile. The cargo tonnage handled in that port 
in 1925 was 2,044,798 cargo tons, of which about half was for- 
eign trade tonnage. If we refer the total cargo tonnage han- 
dled in 1925 to the Government expenditures in the port and 
its tributary waters, we produce the result that the cargo ton- 
nage in the port of Mobile for a full year does not amount to 
one-tenth of a cargo ton per dollar of the Government invest- 
ment in the port. The Government is laying out its money for 
the development of two ports—Pensacola and Mobile—which 
are within 40 miles of each other. The Government expendi- 
tures ought to be limited to one port in this region, The divi- 
sion of Government moneys between these two ports represents 
an unwise dissipation of public funds, 

The Goyernment has sunk $9,396,344.21 on the coasts and 
bayous of Louisiana having no relation to the ports of New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, and $16,156,530.42 in the coasts 
and rivers of Texas having no relation to the service of the 
ports of Port Arthur, Beaumont, Sabine, Orange, Galveston, 
Texas City, or Houston. 

The condition revealed by these figures calls for correction 
by Congress. It is time that the petty peddling of appropria- 
tions to hundreds of useless creeks, inlets, indentations, and 
shallow and supernumerary harbors on the Atlantic seaboard 
especially, should be discontinued in the interest of economy or 
rather in the interest of prudent expenditure of public funds, 
Moneys appropriated and expended for the maiatenance of har- 
bors, channels, and waterways ought to be expended where 
they will serve maritime commerce, and not where they gratify 
some local interest and vanity. 

But there is no evidence that such a course is in contempla- 
tion. The hundreds of useless projects enumerated in the fore- 
going list is supplemented by some 35 new projects proposed to 
be approved in the pending bill, of which at least 25 or 30 are 
quite as useless as those enumerated in the foregoing list. 

These projects, except those for the benefit of New York 
Harbor, Norfolk Harbor, Charieston Harbor, Sabine waterway, 
Duluth Harbor, Illinois River, St. Marys River, Buffalo Harbor, 
San Francisco Harbor, are of doubtful utility, and even those 
enumerated as of possible usefulness should be subjected to 
scrutiny to ascertain if they contemplate any warrantable im- 
provements to increase the effectiveness of the harbors and 
waterways to which they are severally related. 

With respect to the Cape Cod Canal, I agree with the 
views which have been expressed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hower]. I feel that the Government is not 
justified in acquiring that property; and so I shall vote against 
the acquisition of the Cape Cod Canal by the Government, and 
I shall vote against the bill which is before us because of the 
many unwise, reckless, and unwarranted appropriations and 
authorizations which it carries. 

There are, on the Atlantic coast, 20 ports having custom- 
houses which handled but 1,000,000 of the 26,000,000 cargo tons 
of inbound foreign commerce in the calendar year 1925. Of 
these 20 supernumerary Atlantic coast customhouses, 12 are 
in New England at Bar Harbor, Rockland, Gloucester, Salem, 
Plymouth, New Bedford, Fall River, Newport, New London, 
Bridgeport, Stamford, and Greenwich—and 8 are on the South 
Atlantic seaboard—Wilmington, Del.; Cambridge, Md.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Alexandria, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Beaufort, 
S. C.; Brunswick, Ga; and Fernandina, Fla. In the fiscal year 


1926, the customs collections at Bar Harbor were $1,214.73; at 
Rockland were $432.11; at Salem were 513,922.78; at Plymouth 
were $1,029.07; at Newport were $8,451.01; at Alexandria were 
$209.20; at Brunswick were $2,177.85; and at Fernandina were 
$61.05. No reports are on file as to any collections at Stamford, 
Greenwich, Cambridge, or Beaufort. Gloucester, Fall River, 
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New London, Bridgeport, Wilmington, Del.. Wilmington, N. C., 
and W. ngton, D. C., are of lesser importance even as inland 
ports. atever customs are collected in those ports are only 
in part paid by water-borne imports, 

There are three customhouse ports on the Gulf coast not 
enumerated in the Shipping Board list as ports having notable 
tonnage in 1925. They are Apalachicola, Fla.; Gulfport, Miss. ; 
and Corpus Christi, Tex. The customs collections for the fiscal 
year 1926 at Apalachicola were $341.05; at Gulfport were 
$1,839.93 ; and at Corpus Christi were $4.81. 


GREAT LAKES 


The total expenditures for the benefit of navigation on the 
Great Lakes as of June 30, 1926, was repdrted at $163,368,403.27. 

The United States Shipping Board reports that for the cal- 
endar year 1925 28 lake ports handled 95 per cent of the total 
cargo tonnage. This total cargo tonnage for 1925 was reported 
at 210,366,920 cargo tons, divided into 105,476,077 inbound and 
104,620,843 tons outbound. The actual cargo tonnage must be 
accepted as around 105,000,000 cargo tons, inasmuch as this 
lake tonnage is handled in the port of origin and also in the 
port of destination, both of which are lake ports. The result 
of this is that the tonnage is counted twice in the total recorded 
by the Shipping Board. 

Expenditures on the Great Lakes may be roughly allocated as 
follows: 
A T ee 
CTT . —— 
Lake Huron, including Lake St. Clair and the St. Marys 


nnn ay 
NOS ra eee a BSS 


$15, 794, 061. 47 
45, 177, 877. 96 


52, 841. 581. 12 
39, 563, 040. 62 
6, 899, 590. 01 
The 28 lake harbors which in 1925 handled 95 per cent of the 
total cargo tonnage moving on the Great Lakes, together with 
the cargo tonnage handled and the Goyernment investment in 
each port, are indicated in the following table: 


$8, 587, 528. 00 
7, 685, 950. 81 
3, 702, 440. 00 
4, 123, 118. 98 
10, 803, 443 | ., 237, 566. 60 
9,639,901 | 1, 982, 385. 59 
8,800,420 | 2, 453, 574. 31 
7, 590, 850 K 
7, 356, 704 900. 00 
6, 109, 549 365, 708. 00 
16, 148,033 | 10, 465, 109, 28 
6,088,682 | J. 333, 854. 77 
6, 061.033 | 4, 780, 475. 30 
6, 060, 431 
6, 035, 714 1} 
5,601,085 | 1, 998, 539. 45 
4,722,219 1. 725,210.18 
3,875,688 | 1. 577, 775.08 
3,768,969 | 1, 308, 430. 00 
2 261,862 | 2 182, 424. 81 
2,043,585 | J, 625, 949. 83 
1,977,894 | 1, 212, 060. 00 
1, 700, 499 783, 78. TL 
1, 472, 977 788, 788. 35 
1,371,444 | 1. 969, 778. 56 
1, 274, 319 00 
1, 267,595 | 1. 054, 578. 39 
1, 245, 046 218, 887. 76 
PE TEENY Baie SOSA 27, 082, 788. 00 


1 No Government investment. 
3 Interlake channels at Detroit. 


The investment of the Government in interlake channels and 
in the harbors which handled 95 per cent of the cargo tonnage 
on the Lakes amounts to $112,474,341.04 out of a total of $163,- 
368,403.27 Government funds which have been expended ostensi- 
bly in aid of navigation on the Great Lakes. This means that 
over $50,000,000 of the Government expenditures on the Great 
Lakes have been for the benefit of ports and projects which han- 
dle but 5 per cent of the cargo tonnage of the Great Lakes. 

It may be that some of these expenditures were for channels 
which serve the 28 ports which handled 95 per cent of the cargo 
tonnage; but the outstanding fact is that there are nearly 70 
harbors on the Great Lakes upon which Government money is 
being presently expended. The same problem is presented here 
as elsewhere. The need is for fewer harbors and for concen- 
trated expenditure on well-selected harbors which will best 
serve the lake commerce and the trade of its tributary territory. 

The following tabulation indicates the expenditures which 
have been made as of June 30, 1926, upon harbors and other 
works on the Great Lakes which serve but 5 per cent of the 
commerce ou the Lakes: 
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Harbor at Grand Marais, Minn Stats 


$227, 350. 00 
99, 792. 


Harbor at Port Wing, WI 


Harbor at Ontonagon, Mich —— SATS) 18 
Keweenaw waterway, Mieh . 2, 861, 500 
Harbor of refuge, Marquette Razz ——— 181, 900. 
Harbor of refuge at Grand Marais, Mich 720, 598 
War-roads Harbor, Minn. 163, 300 
Zippel Bay, Minn = 309, 080 
Baudette ‘bor, Minn. 8. 800. 
Manistique Harbor, Mich REE RETR 362, 990. 
Menominee Harbor, Mich 578. 020. 
WOM CAMO WSL aa or tee aoe 

Sturgeon Ba n 


Algoma Harbor. 
Keewatinee Harbor, Wis 


8888888828888888888 


Sheboygan Harbor, Wis- 268. 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis 900. 
Racine Harbor, Wis- EEE RITES EE. EET OVA Mana 742. 
Kenosha Harbor, Wis. 
st. Joseph Harbor, Mich 
South Haven Harbor, Mich 791. 4 
Saugatue Harbor, Mich 9. 
Holland Harbor, Mich 3 
Grund Haven Harbor, Mich . 
Grand River, r e 500. 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich 1, 227, 383. 72 
White Lake Harbor, Mich TT 128. 
Manistee Harbor, Mich — 1, 119, 302. 97 
Charlevoix Harbor, Mich — 2281, 909. 
Waukegan Harbor, III —— 933, 600, 
Michigan City Harbor, Ind 2, 075, 633. 77 
Sheboygan, Harbor, Mich ooo . a a 30, 750. 00 
Roget L.City Harbors Bitel 03) 220% Se ee 109. 38 
ee ee e a a 1, 952, 572. 96 
Harbor Beach, eh — 2, 617, 749. 77 
Black River, Mich = 224, 555. 85 
Clinton River, Mich_ = 01, 250. 06 
Monroe Harbor, Mich — 292, 015. 27 
Port Clinton Harbor, Ohio >is „089. 69 
Mackinac ‘Harbor, Med K „ 354. 90 
Vermillion Harbor, Ohio — AST, 122073 
Weis Riek: Fla „ —. . 
Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y- — 6, 334, 978, 48 
Niagara River, N. X — 102. 562. 50 
Charlotte Harbor, N. Y.. — 1. 095, 787. 70 
Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y-.-..----.___ —— 841,984. 80 
Little Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y-a a ~~~ 2. ie. 666, 262. 73 
LO nS oe let | pc Ln OE ee 8, 313, 083. 99 


Cape Vincent Harbor, N. T. 229. . 00 
Ogdensburg Harbor, N. X : 653, 908. 29 

The foregoing list of inactive harbors, and the appropriation 
indicated as having been expended on them, carries a strong 
inference that there has been egregious waste of public moneys 
upon these inconsequential projects, and that further expendi- 
tures upon them should be interdicted. If these scattered and 
supernumerary harbors are of any local interest or utility, they 
should be maintained at local expense. The communities and 
the States concerned should take care of them. It is possible 
that there are a number of harbors in the foregoing list, par- 
ticularly those on Lake Ontario, which should be maintained 
by Government appropriations; but even these are in the group 
of harbors which altogether handled but 5 per cent of the Great 
Lakes cargo tonnage in the calendar year 1925. The Ontario 
ports, of which there are not many, serve international com- 
merce with Canada. The ports on the lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, and Erie, serve, for the most part, interstate 
commerce. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM 


The Mississippi River and its navigable tributaries or, rather, 
confluents upon which the great interior cities of St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City have been 
built, constitute an internal system of waterways of impor- 
tance. On the lower Mississippi we have the ports of New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge, Memphis, Cairo, and St. Louis. On the 
Ohio we have the ports of Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville. On the Illinois and the Chicago Canal we have 
the ports of Chicago and Peoria. On the upper Mississippi we 
have the ports of St. Paul and Minneapolis. And on the Mis- 
souri we have the port of Kansas City, not to mention the ports 
of St. Joseph, Omaha, and Sioux City upon the upper reaches 
of the river, 

These are the only confluents of the Mississippi River which 
serve cities of any commercial importance, cities which are 
capable of supplying inbound and outbound cargo tonnage for 
the service of the Mississippi system of waterways. Ample 
experience has demonstrated that river channels are of little 
or no utility except as they connect cities of commercial im- 
portance, and are thus able to serve the water traffic between 
such cities, Expenditures upon the Mississippi River system 
should, therefore, be restricted to the waterways which con- 
nect Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City with the 
main river. 

There is no present or immediately potential utility in ex- 
penditures laid out upon other projects related to the Missis- 
sippi River system. 
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The tributaries of the Mississippi and its main branches 
other than the Ohio, the Illinois, and the Missouri Rivers do 
not serve any important commercial center, and therefore ex- 
penditures upon these other tributaries are not warranted. 

There has been expended on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries in aid of navigation as of June 30, 1926, the sum of 
$327,246,479.93. 

The expenditures which have been made upon the Missis- 
sippi River and its important confluents are as follows: 
Mississippi River from r —— — 75 § 
Bessel ate om Caes to Minuet =o PIR 8 Aei- ge 
— 138. 11 
3, 048, 650. 00 


241, 667, 576. 49 


This total of $241,667,576.49 does not include the expendi- 
tures at the mouth of the Mississippi for the service of the 
ports of New Orleans and Baton Rouge, which as of June 30, 
1925, amounted to $34,274,730.54, and does not include the 
total appropriations for flood control on the Mississippi. which 
as of June 30, 1926, amounted to $167,917,258.07. But the total 
of $241,667,576.49 does represent the entire expenditures which 
have been made in aid of navigation on the Mississippi River 
above Cairo, and upon the Ohio, the Illinois, and the Missouri 
Rivers. Expenditures upon projects related to the Mississippi 
River system, but which haye not served navigation on the 
principal confluents above indicated and which have not served 
commerce or river traffic to the important cities enumerated 
and which represent largely a waste of Government funds as 
far as the actual promotion of river navigation is concerned, 
are indicated in the following tabulation: 


OA ARS 0 ee Se Pe SIA ea, 2 er 139, 631, 9 
Black River and Ouachita River $8. 808, 209 80 
Tensas Ri 109, 5 

uf River. 


te 
Black River, Mo- 
Coreen iy RIV ee eg a ee eee, 


St. Francis and L'Anguille Rivers and Blackfish Bayou_ 240, 537. 53 
G TTT 1. 170, 000. 00 
Gasconade River 230, 000. 00 
Cumberland River. 9, 141, 727. 87 
Tennessee River, n 

Bioveties Dump :: a sie 8, 880, 624, 01 
Big Seo PCC a A a a A NAN DOA TA 
EN NS IET ica AES AO EE RE EAN apo 810, 712. 07 


The Cumberland, Tennessee, Big Sandy, and Wabash are 
tributaries of the Ohio. The expenditures on these four rivers 
have amounted to $20,482,667.60. Existing laws authorize the 
expenditure of more than $14,000,000 more in aid of navigation 
on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, to serve a territory 
better served by railroads than it can ever be by river pavi- 
gation. 

The Government could better afford to build railroads along 
the course of the upper Cumberland above Nashville than to 
sink millions in a purely provincial and futile scheme for inef- 
fective river navigation. The expenditures made and author- 
ized of $15,882,727.87 for the aid of navigation on the Cumber- 
land River and of $16,456,359.61 for the aid of navigation on the 
Tennessee are examples of the most egregious waste of Federal 
money in the history of waterway appropriations. To spend 
over $32,000,000 on these parallel waterways largely in the State 
of Tennessee is nothing less than a national scandal. Over 
$14,000,000 are yet to be expended on the Cumberland above 
Nashville and upon the Tennessee above Chattanooga. Con- 
gress, in the interest of public economy, ought to forthwith re- 
peal the authorization for the expenditure of $14,000,000 upon 
the upper reaches of these rivers. 

The Tennessee, Cumberland, Green, Kentucky, Big Sandy, 
Kanawha, and Little Kanawha Rivers, upon all of which con- 
siderable sums in aid of navigation have been expended, are 
affiuents to the south bank of the Ohio River, and are of interest 
primarily for their potential power resources. 

It will bear repetition that the rivers enumerated in the 
foregoing list do not serve important cities or commercial cen- 
ters, and therefore ought not to be regarded as integral parts 
of the main Mississippi River system of waterways. In the 
most favorable aspects they are but ancillary projects, and 
their development ought to be postponed until the main water- 
ways from Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City 
to the sea are complete and in actual use. If, after this is 
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accomplished, the facts indicate that these ancillary waterways 
may be improved for the use of river commerce, that will be 
time enough to consider the expenditure of Government funds 
for their improvement. In the meantime the further dissipa- 
tion of funds either for the improvement or maintenance of 
these merely ancillary waterways ought to be foregone and 
interdicted. It is against the interest of those who are sin- 
cerely in favor of the Mississippi River project as such to 
support the dissipation of Government moneys in projects which 
do not aid or contribute to the development of the main Mis- 
sissippi River waterway and its important branches. 

The Missouri River from the month of the Yellowstone in 
North Dakota, near the Montana boundary, to its junction with 
the Mississippi above St. Louis, presents throughout its course 
the same general characteristics of instability of channel and 
shifting sand bars in the flood bed of the river. The problem 
of rectification of the channel may be regarded as one peculiar 
to this river. It is believed that a series of water gates fixed 
and supported by concrete walls transverse to the course of the 
fiood will define the channel for navigation and prevent the 
longitudinal washing of the flood bed of the river. If the 
channel for navigation be fixed by successive water gates, and 
the fiood bed be stabilized, it is believed that the banks will 
take care of themselves with the aid of such levees as may be 
advisable to confine the known flood plane of the river. 

If, for example, a channel 200 feet wide is to be obtained 
the wall ends which define the water gates should be 200 feet 
apart. If the gate be installed in the center of a flat or shal- 
lows where the flood bed is 2,000 feet wide, or 1,000 feet upon 
either side of the gate, the concrete walls will extend 1,000 
feet to the bank on either side. These concrete walls may be 1 
foot thick, 10 feet deep, and 1,000 feet long. They should be 
set at least 1 foot below the level of the projected channel 
bottom. By this means a 9foot channel may be set ont in the 
flood bed away from the banks, thus taking current pressure 
off the banks. While the walls in a general sense are to be set 
at right angles to the direction of the stream, it is believed 
that they should have sufficient inflection toward the current 
to prevent any tendency of flow along the walls away from the 
gate and toward the banks. 

The walls may be placed when the water is at low stage. 
They should by preference be located across flats or shallows 
where the channel is most erratic and changeable. The con- 
crete may be poured into open trenches in the flood bed. The 
wall will rest upon the natural bottom of the trench. There 
will be little or no lateral pressure on the walls. The length 
of these embedded concrete walls, which may be 1,000 feet or 
more in the wider flats, will hold them in place even if the wall 
ends at the gates are washed clear or the wall at a given point 
becomes undermined by a casual current or eddy. These walls 
will offer an impenetrable barrier to the longitudinal move- 
ment of the flood bed with the flood current; will prevent the 
intrusion of currents or channels, and will permit the flood 
itself to pass over them without impediment. The fact that 
they are covered with the mud and silt and are not visible will 
not affect their effectiveness, but will assist their function for 
channel control and for flood-bed stabilization. The river 
would be cleared of considerable silt by the stabilization of the 
bed. 

The influence of a given water gate upon the channel pass- 
ing to it from upstream will determine the proper location for 
the next water gate in the series. 

It is believed that this plan will fix the course of the stream, 
stabilize the flood bed, take current pressure off the banks, 
reduce the quantity of suspended silt, and afford withal the 
best available channel for navigation. 

THE PENDING BILL 


This brings me to a consideration of the pending bill. I 
have already indicated that perhaps 25 of the projects pre- 
sented for approval by the bill are not for the service of im- 
portant ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pacific coasts, or for the 
service of important lake ports, or for the development of inte- 
gral parts of the Mississippi River system of waterways. 

The pending bill as it passed the House of Representatives 
approved projects which call for the expenditure of $37,558,000. 
The Senate amendments bring the estimated cost of the projects, 
it is stated, to 859,419,000; but in my opinion the bill before us, 
if we pass it in the form in which it now appears, will impose 
upon the Government of the United States burdens exceeding 
$200,000,000. The ultimate cost of one section alone of the 
Missouri River between Kansas City and Sioux City, accord- 
ing to estimates which I have and according to information 
which I have received, will be between seventy-five and one 
hundred million dollars. So, if Senators intend voting for 
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this bill under the belief that it will take but fifty or sixty 
million dollars, I wish to advise them that they are greatly 
mistaken. This bill will commit the Government of the United 
States to the payment of more than $150,000,000, and as it 
will finally pass the Senate the total amount which the Gov- 
ernment will ultimately have to meet may be more than $200,- 
000,000. 
THAMES RIVER, CONN, 

The first of these projects is for a channel 20 feet deep in 
Norwich, Conn., on the Thames River. There is now a channel 
33 feet deep from New London to the mouth of this river. The 
Government has already spent a great deal more than is war- 
ranted in aid of navigation on the Connecticut coast. There 
are harbors at Providence and the great harbor of New York 
which are adequate for the service of this territory, not to 
speak of the ports of New London, New Haven, and Bridge- 
vor ae which Government money is constantly being ex- 
pended. 

Mr. President, just a word as to what is said by the engineers 
respecting this delectable project: 


The division engineer is doubtful of the cost estimates submitted by 
the district engineer, and in a supplementary communication recom- 
mends an increase in unit figures which would raise the first cost of 
the 18-foot channel to $350,000. He does not believe that the benefits 
resulting either from the more economical movement of bulk com- 
modities or from the possibilities of further package-freight service 
would be sufficient to justify the necessary Federal expenditure, and 
recommends against the improvement. 


What matters it if he does recommend against it? Congress 
gives no heed to the recommendation; and so we are now to 
hand out a little gift and benefaction to Norwich. 

The request for this channel to Norwich is purely provincial 
and local. It should be disapproved. Think of it! A pro- 
posed expenditure of $350,000, with the local engineer recom- 
mending against it! Well, it matters not. It will pass, of 
course; any other project, no matter how indefensible, that is 
Suggested here will be promptly added to the bill. 

GRAVESEND BAY, N. Y. 


The second project for approval carried by the bill is for a 
waterway from Gravesend Bay to Jamaica Bay by way of 
Coney Island Creek. The report says that there are a number 
of bridges across the creek which at times carry very heavy 
traffic. The waterway is designed entirely for the benefit of 
light-draft pleasure craft and scows. The whole Jamaica Bay 
improvement is essentially a reclamation and real-estate promo- 
tion. The parties who have the reclaimed land to sell include 
the city of New York, which should, of course, together with 
the other landowners, take care of this scheme, 

It is of no interest to Congress or the country, and does not 
represent a material improvement to the port of New York. 
The engineers estimate on this work is $2,000,000. The Goy- 
ernment commitments on this Jamaica Bay scheme under exist- 
ing law amount to $11,806,000, of which $10,541,000 remains to 
be expended. This scheme is an unmitigated extravagance. It 
should be stopped now. The Government will save $12,500,000 
by this wholesome action. 

Of course, we should help the poor real estate agents of New 
York put millions of dollars into their pockets. That is one of 
the reasons we enact river and harbor bills. 

GREAT KILLS, X. Y. 


The third project for approval carried by the bill is the 
improvement of the minor harbor at Great Kills, Staten Island. 
The House report says local interests have offered to bulkhead 
the southerly side of the harbor and— 
to provide spoil-disposal areas, and a land company offered, at the time 
the survey was made, to pay $500 an acre for land filled in by dredged 
material to a height of 10 feet above low water. The district engineer 
believes that more extensive bulkheads should be provided and that, in 
view of the large local benefits and the high value of the reclaimed 
land (estimated at $14,000 an acre) more liberal cash cooperation 
should be afforded, 


This scheme bears all the earmarks of real estate and promo- 
tion projects. The scheme is recommended by the Board of 
Engineers as a harbor of refuge for light-draft barges and small 
vessels. The report continues: 

It can not be said from available data that the need for such a harbor 
is extremely urgent, but it would undoubtedly be desirable and 
convenient. 

That is all there is to it—the mere service of local convenience 
and useless expenditure of Government money to serve such 
interests. 


PASSAIC RIVER, X. J. 


The fourth project for approval carried by the bill is for a 
channel 12 feet deep and 150 feet wide to the Garfield Bridge 
in Passaic River. The Government has already provided a 
channel 20 feet deep and 300 feet wide up this river for 7 miles 
and above this point is a channel 16 feet deep and 200 feet 
wide for over a mile. It is now proposed that a channel 12 feet 
deep be carried up the river for the distance of 14 miles in order 
to facilitate the movement of coal, lumber, sand, crushed stone, 
and petroleum. 

This improvement is ancillary to the port of New York. The 
Private interests for whose service this project is brought for- 
ward already have a great advantage in their proximity to the 
great port of New York. They have the benefit of the tremen- 
dous expenditures which the Government has made for the 
service of the port of New York. The House report says: 


Three years ago the department recommended unfavorably on the 
improyement; since then, however, new industries have developed in 
the Passaic district, the movement of commerce by water has consid- 
erably increased, and there are definite indications that Increased chan- 
nel facilities would produce pronounced savings and benefits. 


The engineer recommends a channel 10 feet deep and 150 
feet wide. There is no need for this improvement at this time. 
It serves purely priyate interests—interests which, if repre- 
sented by industrial plants off the water front, would not think 
of asking Congress to provide roads or railroads for their pri- 
vate accommodation. It is an improper and immoral use of 
money which belongs to the whole country to authorize this 
expenditure, which does not, in any proper sense, represent an 
improvement in New York Harbor. The estimate for this 
project is $858,000. 

APPOMATTOX RIVER, VA. 

The fifth project for approval carried by the bill is the plan 
to deepen the channel in the Appomattox River to Petersburg, 
Va. The Government has already provided a channel 12 feet 
deep und 80 feet wide at ordinary high water from the James 
River through the Appomattox to Petersburg. Local interests 
want a channel 100 feet wide and 12 feet deep to Petersburg. 
The report of the House states that— 


Shipments of sand and gravel constitute the major part of the annual 
business. Besides sand aud gravel, about 6,000 tons of fertilizer moves 
on the river. 


Tt is contended by local interests that 100,000 tons of traffic 
which now moves by rail would move by the Appomattox River 
if the improvement were made. There is, of course, no insur- 
ance that the railroads operating in that territory would permit 
the diversion of 100,000 tons of freight away from rails to the 
water. We know they would do no such thing. The report 
states: 


From information presented by local interests, it appears that greater 
depth in the channel would result in saving of 20 to 30 per cent in 
the cost of moving bulk commodities in barges, 


That is it; local interests want bigger barges, and they are 
willing to have the Government sink money in the Appomattox 
River to get bigger burges—a few of them—up to Petersburg, 
without regard to the fact that by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion may it be said that the expenditure of these Government 
funds is of any benefit to the country at large or to the com- 
merce of the country. The estimated cost of this project is 


$91,000. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA, 


The sixth project for approval carried by the bill is for the 
deepening of the channel to Newport News. The project here- 
tofore authorized by Congress is for a channel 600 feet wide 
and 35 feet deep. And this project has been completed. The 
report states: 


Local interests now desire a channel 40 feet deep and from 600 to 
1,000 feet wide. 


Newport News now has a 35-foot channel, and haying ob- 
tained that it now wants a 40-foot channel. There is no need 
for this deeper channel. The port of Newport News is ancillary 
to the port of Norfolk, where there is an amplitude of deep 
water and anchorage area. The great steamship Leviathan 
was reconditioned at Newport News and moyed in and out by 
the existing channel, and it is certain that no vessel of the 
magnitude of the Leviathan will come into Newport Harbor for 
the taking on of coal cargoes or other cargoes which are avail- 
able at Newport News. There is no need for this work to pro- 
ceed at this time. The project may not be entirely without 


merit, but it may be postponed without injury to any interest 
or to the country. The engineers’ estimate for the project is 
$714,000. 
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SHALLOTTE RIVER, N. c. 


The seventh project for approval carried by the bill is for a 
channel in the Shallotte River, 4 feet deep at mean low tide, a 
distance of 9 miles to the town of Shallotte. The channel is 
now 4 feet deep to within 1 mile of this town. As to why the 
Government should subsidize the movement of possibly 8,000 
tons of freight a year down the Shallotte River to the open sea 
in a 4-foot channel and thence to Wilmington, does not appear. 
If there is a purely provincial and wholly uncalled for project 
in this bill, it is to provide a channel for the movement of a 
little local farm produce from Shallotte to Wilmington, N. C., 
at the expense of the whole country. The engineer’s estimate 
of the cost of this project is $7,000. 

NEUSE RIVER, N. C: 


The eighth project for approval carried in the bill is for a 12- 
foot channel in the Neuse River at New Bern, N. C. The chan- 
nel is now 8 feet. The report says: 


It appears to be the desire of a local interest to secure a 12-foot 
depth of water at and below New Bern fo correspond with the project 
depth of the inland waterway. 


It seems that the local interests of New Bern might well wait 
until the 12-foot channel projected for the inland waterway is 
a reality and not a project. This is a purely local project, 
without value or interest to the country at Jarge, and does not 
in any proper view inyoke appropriations of public money by 
Congress. The estimate for the project is placed at $50,000. 

CHARLESTON HARBOR, 8. c. 

The ninth project carried by the bill for approyal is for the 
modification of the existing project for the improvement of the 
port of Charleston. During the war a project was adopted 
calling for a 40-foot channel to this port. The existing channel 
is 30 feet in depth, which is believed to be adequate for the 
present commercial needs of the port. Work on the 40-foot 
project has been suspended. The bill provides for a modifica- 
tion of the 40-foot project to 30 feet, and the excavation of 
channels within the harbor to the 80-foot depth for the proper 
development of the port. As Charleston is to be the principal 
commercial and naval port south of Norfolk on the Atlantic 
there is some merit in this project. If this project could be 
separated from the unworthy projects carried by the bill, there 
might be some justification for its approval. The engineer's 
estimate of the work is $314,000. 


SAVANNAH HARBOR, GA, 


The tenth project for approval carried by the bill is for the 
deepening of channels in the Savannah River for the benefit of 
the port of Savannah. The report says: 


Request is made for a channel up to the bridge 21 feet deep and 200 
feet wide, 


This scheme is to supply a channel in the upper part of the 
harbor for the service of the Savannah Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion and one or two lumber, creosoting, and pulp companies hav- 
ing private plants which are to be served by this whole channel, 
The most important concern affected is the sugar company. 
This corporation built its refinery on this water front knowing 
the conditions in Savannah Harbor and the existing channels 
available for its use. The corporation made a private channel 
17 feet in depth for the service of its refinery. It is said that 
97 per cent of the duties collected in the port of Savannah are 
paid by this one corporation. In other words, Congress is asked 
to maintain this channel for the benefit of a sugar-refining 
company. The report says: 

Three of these industries have developed an annual water-borne com- 
merce of over 200,000 tons despite the difficulties arising from limited 
depth of water; these difficulties have been overcome to some extent 
by dredging at local expense. It is believed that the volume and im- 
portance of the commerce justifies Federal assistance. The most effec- 
tive and economical means of providing this is by the channel proposed 
by the district engineers. Such a channel will serve the Savannah 
Creosoting Co. and the two concerns which are situated below it, including 
the sugar company—it is the largest contributor to the existing trame 
and will also make available additional sites for industrial develop- 
ment along a stretch of more than 2 miles of river, 


That is what is proposed—to lay out money that belongs to 
the whole country to develop a stretch of 2 miles of Savannah 
River bank for industrial exploitation at the expense of the 
United States Government and of the country at large. There 
is no merit whatever in this proposition. It does not invoke 
on any proper grounds the power of Congress to appropriate 
money to provide for the common defense or general welfare of 
the country. These local concerns have a 17-foot channel. If 
they want a 21-foot channel, they should provide it for them- 
selves and maintain it at their own cost. There is no reason 
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why Congress should lay out $190,000 and additional amounts 
for maintenance of this purely private project. 


BAVANNAH RIVER, GA. 


The eleyenth project carried by the bill for approval is the 
‘deepening of the channel of 27% miles leading from the sea to 
the port of Savannah. The Government has provided a 30- 
foot channel from the sea to quarantine and thence a 26-foot 
channel to the Seaboard Air Line bridge. 

Savannah Harbor is one of the worst harbors to maintain 
on the south Atlantic coast. Expensive regulating works which 
have been constructed have been inadequate to remove the 
heavy burden of silt brought down by the Savannah River. 
Extensive dredging is constantly necessary to maintain the 
channel. The annual cost of maintaining this harbor is stated 
in the House report to be $510,000. Upon the theory that this 
heavy maintenance charge may be reduced, it is proposed to put 
in additional construction works, retaining walls, and other 
structures, with a view to producing a current which will scour 
the channel and keep it clear. The ultimate estimate for this 
work is $4,606,000. It is proposed to put in a part of these 
works at an estimated cost of $1,420,000, with an additional 
annual charge of $400,000 for maintenance. This is one of the 
most objectionable provisions in the pending bill. The House 
report states: 


The maintenance of a channel adequate for the important general 
water-borne commerce of the port of Savannah has proved to be a very 
difficult and expensive problem. The major item in the expense is the 
continuous dredging necessary to remove the silt deposit brought down 
by the river. This expense can not be eliminated, but it can be ma- 
terlally reduced by works so designed as to increase the scouring effect 
of the river currents and the ebb tide. 


There is only need for one major port in this region, and that 
is the port of Charleston. It is an imposition upon the coun- 
try and upon the Government to lay out public moneys in 
maintaining the impossible conditions which are present in the 
port of Savannah. Local interests which use this port should 
be content with the existing channel. The Government ought 
not by its action to stimulate the extension of the port of Sayan- 
nah or the investment in industrial plants which intend to 
depend upon water navigation for the service of their com- 
merce. 

The port of Savannah is nothing but a sink hole for Gov- 
ernment money. It will never be anything else but a sink hole 
for Government money, and the sooner this Federal contribution 
is cut off the better it will be. The Government waste in that 
river for the benefit of Savannah Harbor has now run to over 
$19,000,000. Maritime commerce in this region should go either 
to the port of Charleston or to the port of Jacksonville. There 
is no reason, from a broad view of sound public policy, why 
additional millions of public money should be expended merely 
to gratify the local pride and interests which are centered in 
this city. The House report says: 


While the governing depth up to Savannah is 26 feet at mean low 
water, as distinguished from 30 feet at certain neighboring ports, I do 
not consider that this involves a sufficient interference with commerce 
and navigation to justify at the present time the increase in project 
dimensions of the channel, in view both of the considerable range of 
tide and of the great cost of maintaining even the present channel. 


The commerce in this port is not worth to the country at 
large the inordinate expenditures for the maintenance of this 
impossible port. The estimate of the cost of the works proposed 
for approval by the pending bill is $1,600,000, with an addi- 
tional half million for maintenance to be put on top of the 
half million now spent for maintenance. This is a leak of 
Government revenues which should be plugged. There is no 
warrant for the approval of this project as proposed in the 
pending bill. 

APALACHICOLA BAY, FLA. 

The twelfth project for approval carried by the bill is for 
a modification of the channel at Apalachicola Bay, Fla., to a 
depth of 10 feet and a width of 150 feet. Appropriation is 
necessary for this project, as the alteration is expected to be 
accomplished in the course of maintenance appropriation ex- 
penditures. But why should the Goyernment spend money on 
the port of Apalachicola? The customs collected at this port 
in the fiscal year 1926 were 8341.05. The House report states: 


Apalachicola and adjacent communities have a total population of 
about 5,000 and form the center of a considerable fishing, oyster, and 
shrimp industry, employing some 200 boats of light or moderate draft. 
Several sawmills are also located in the town. 


The report makes the usual statement that the initial re- 
quest of local interests was for a channel 22 feet deep from 
the Gulf to the town. It is claimed that the shipments will 
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be increased over fivefold if this improvement is made, The 
fishing vessels and light-draft side-wheel steamers are ade- 
quately served by existing depths. The report further states: 


Apalachicola Bay is naturally a shallow body of water with a bot- 
tom composed largely of soft silt brought down by the Apalachicola 
River. Large quantities of this deposit are added annually. The 
communities involved are small, and in view of the resources of the 
neighboring country, the railway net and rate structure, and the exist- 
ence of neighboring deep-water ports, it is unlikely that a channel for 
ocean vessels would result in any material commercial or economic 
benefits of national scope even if the Government were prepared to 
undertake the very large annual expense involved in maintaining it. 


There is no reason why the Government should lay out 
further money on the port of Apalachicola. The community 
is not of enough importance to warrant it. There are thou- 
sands of inland towns where the Government could spend 
money which would bring a greater return to the public than 
the money which has been and is being sunk in the port of 


Apalachicola. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


The thirteenth project carried by the bill for approval is for 
the modification of the existing project by relocating the chan- 
nel across Ship Island Bar for the service of the port of Guif- 
port, Miss. This work has already been authorized and the 
modification will not add to the cost of the project. 


AMITE RIVER AND BAYOU MANCHAC, LA. 


The fourteenth project for approval carried by the bill is for 
the improvement of the channel in the Amite River and Bayou 
Manchac, La. The report states that 


The products of the region, which is not well served by the railroad, 
move principally by water to New Orleans * *, The district 
engineer considers that the existing depths are ample for the present 
and immediately prospective commerce, and that improvement is no 
longer required on the Amite River above the mouth of Bayou Manchac, 
+ & + ‘The upper reaches of the river are apparently used to so lim- 
ited an extent as not to warrant further expenditure of Federal funds, 
but the business pertaining to Bayou Manchac is believed to be suf- 
ficient to justify the continual removal of obstructions, I therefore 
report that the improvement of Amite River from Bayou Manchac, La., 
is deemed advisable to the extent of providing, in lieu of the existing 
project, for a channel 60 feet wide and 7 feet deep at mean low water 
from that depth in Lake Maurepas to Port Vincent, and for the removal 
of obstructions between that point and the bridge of the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Co. against Bayou Manchac, at a total estimated cost 
of $5,000, with $1,200 annually for maintenance. 


These local channels are ancillary to Lake Pontchartrain. 
The amount, indeed, is not large; but why should Congress be 
concerned with making appropriations for a channel to float an 
inconsequential quantity of logs and lumber a few miles down 
a bayou to Lake Pontchartrain? It is an abuse of public 
funds—funds which belong to the country as a whole—to ex- 
pend them in such purely local projects as the improvement of 
the Amite River and the Bayou Manchac in the canebrakes of 


Louisiana. 
BAYOU BONPUCA, LA. 


The fifteenth project for approval carried by the bill is for 
the improvement of Bayou Bonfuca, another swampish tribu- 
tary of Lake Pontchartrain. The House report states: 


Local interests desire a channel 14 feet deep from that depth in the 
lake to Slidel. 


It is claimed that 81,500 tons of lumber move annually on 
this water. The report further states: 


The investigations of the district engineer indicate the depth of 14 
feet was proposed on account of the possible use of a single large tow- 
boat, but that the commerce of the bayou could be handled satisfactorily 
in a 10-foot channel, as there are a number of light towboats suitable 
for this depth. * * * I therefore report that the improvement of 
Bayou Bonfuca be deemed advisable to the extent of providing a chan- 
nel 10 feet deep at mean low water and 60 feet wide between Slidel 
and deep water in Lake Pontchartrain, as recommended by the district 
engineer, at an estimated cost of $22,000, with $1,200 annually for 
maintenance, subject to the provision that local interests shall con- 
tribute $5,500 to the first cost of the work. 


This is a purely local and really private scheme for the benefit 
of large lumber interests operating at Bogalusa, La. These in- 
terests want a 14-foot channel to float one large towboat and 
the Goyernment proposes to give them a 10-foot channel, upon 
which they can operate smaller towboats suitable for this depth. 
The bayou already has a depth of 10 feet, except over a bar, 
where the limiting depth is 7½ feet. Why should not these 
local lumber companies provide their own channel across this. 
bar in the bayou? Why should they ask the Government of 
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the Uniled States to contribute $16,500 or any other sum to 
provide what is to all intents and purposes a purely private 
channel for the use of this lumber corporation? If a 10-foot 
channel across the bar in the bayou is worth $16,500 to this 
lumber corporation, it should spend its own money for this 
private channel. The channel is not worth 16% cents to the 
Government or to the country. Let these lumber corporations 
on the South Atlantic, the Gulf, and the northwest coasts barge 
their lumber down to deep water. It is a flagrant abuse of 
public funds to expend them for ship channels for lumber cor- 
porations anywhere upon any of our coasts or tributary waters. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER CHANNEL 


The sixteenth project for approval carried by the bill is for 
the improvement of the channel in the Mississippi River be- 
tween the Passes at the mouth of the river and Cairo. 

This project covers the Mississippi Channel from the mouth 
of the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico. The limiting depth below 
Baton Rouge is 34 feet. No work in aid of navigation has been 
done in this section of the river, other than the maintenance of 
the Passes into the Gulf of Mexico. After the passing of high 
flood, there are frequently deposited in this section of the 
river bars which temporarily impede ocean navigation to the 
port of Baton Rouge. These bars are eventually eroded, but it 
is desired that the removal of the bars be hastened so as not 
to impede the ocean commerce at Baton Rouge. For this pur- 
pose it is desired that Congress authorize a depth of 35 feet 
between the Mississippi Passes and Baton Rouge. Nearly 
5,000,000 cargo tons of commerce was handled in the port of 
Baton Rouge in the calendar year 1925. This channel should 
be protected and if it were thought that special work is neces- 
sary to remove temporary periodical impediments to existing 
ocean navigation, then it would not be out of order for Con- 
gress to authorize this work. The provision in the bill calls 
for only a modification of the existing project for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi between the mouth of the Ohio and 
the Head of the Passes. The main project provides for a 9-foot 
channel below Cairo. No special work is required to keep a 
9-foot channel open for navigation in this stretch of the river. 
The bill merely modifies the existing project to provide for the 
maintenance of a channel to 35 feet between Baton Rouge and 
the Gulf. The charge is essentially a maintenance charge, and 
is estimated by the engineer at $14,000 annually, This is one 
of the projects in the bill that is unobjectionable. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY TO CORPUS CHRISTI, TRX. 


The seventeenh project for approval carried by the bill calls 
for an expenditure of $7,000,000 on the so-called intracoastal 
waterway from New Orleans to Corpus Christi, Tex. This is 
an attractive project from an engineering standpoint, but its 
utility for the service of commerce is very much open to ques- 
tion. The Gulf coast between New Orleans and Corpus Christi 
is adequately served by railroads that parallel the coast, and 
the Gulf waters are also open to navigation between New Or- 
leans, Corpus Christi, and intervening Texas ports. There is 
no reason whatever to believe or claim that the expendiure of 
$7,000,000 on the intracoastal waterway along the Texas coast 
will be of any practical service to commerce or navigation. 
Certainly there is no present necessity for this expenditure. 
There is no present advantage. Whatever may be ultimately 
done with the project, there is no reason why Congress should 
authorize the expenditure of $7,000,000 upon it at this time. The 
proposed channel of 9 feet would serve only barge navigation. 

This whole scheme ought to wait until the proposals for 
9-foot channel from Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Kansas City to the sea are completed and actually serve a 
barge commerce of such proportions as will warrant the mainte- 
nance of a similar barge channel along the Texas coast. It is 
not to be believed that any substantial commerce from Texas 
cities will move on by barges along the coast to the port of New 
Orleans. There is no necessity for it to do so, and there is 
a moral certainty that no such commerce will be developed no 
matter how much the Government spends on the intracoastal 
waterway. There are hundreds of locations on the coast where 
deep water is available for harbors and at which points harbors 
could be constructed which from any standpoint would be supe- 
rior to many of the important ports of the country, but there is 
no commerce available for such possible ports. They do not 
have a tributary country behind them which can support 
them, or the existing commerce is moving through other ways 
and channels, and Congress would not think of laying out public 
moneys to construct new ports at such locations. Yorktown, 
Va., for example, is such a location. Solomons Island, Md., is 
another such location. Others could be enumerated There is 
nothing in this intracoastal waterway from New Orleans to 
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Corpus Christi which presently or potentially invokes the power 
of Congress to lay out public moneys for the construction of this 
waterway. 

SABINE-NECHES CHANNEL, TEX. 

The eighteenth project carried by the bill for approval is the 
improvement of the Sabine-Neches waterway at an estimated 
expenditure of $654,000. This is the waterway from the Gulf 
of Mexico into what was formerly known as Sabine Lake. 
This waterway serves the ports of Port Arthur, Beaumont, 
Sabine, and Orange. The cargo tonnage handled in the ports 
of Port Arthur, Beaumont, and Sabine as reported by the 
Shipping Board for the calendar year 1925 was 12,669,420 cargo 
tons. This total does not include the newer port of Orange. 
The House reports state that the commerce passing through 
Sabine Pass amounted to 14,304,000 tons for the year 1924. 
Ninety per cent of this tonnage consists of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. These ports constitute the most important 
refining and transshipment center in the world. The im- 
portance- of this commerce justifies prudent expenditures for 
the improvement of the Sabine-Neches waterway and its main- 
tenance. 

The total customs collections in these four Sabine ports in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, amounted to $17,512.79. 
The tremendous commerce of these ports does not yield any 
substantial revenue to the Government. This fact suggests 
that the wealthy oil corporations which use this waterway and 
the ports it serves could with propriety make a very substan- 
tial contribution to their improvement and maintenance. 

MOLINE POOL, ILL, 

The nineteenth project for approval carried by the bill is 
for the approved channel to the Rock Island Arsenal at Moline, 
on the Mississippi River at a point 315 miles above St. Louis. 
It is claimed that the projected 6-foot channel in the Missis- 
sippi River to Minneapolis can not be effectuated without a 
change in the plan for improvement at Moline. The cost of 
dredging a channel in Moline Pool is prohibitive. The present 
plan is to raise the level at the head of Moline Pool which will 
give the desired channel depth to Moline. The estimated cost 
of this work is $40,000. Inasmuch as this project appears to 
be a rational step for the permanent improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River, it is doubtless worthy of approval. 

MILL CREEK, ILL. 


The twentieth project carried by the bill for approval is 


‘| really an authorization for the payment of $67,000 to certain 


landowners in the region of Mill Creek, near Milan, III., as 
compensation for damages caused them by certain works near 
the mouth of Mill Creek executed by the Government for the 
purpose of improving the Mississippi River. This legislation 
contemplates that the Chief of Engineers shall have discretion 
to make a cash settlement or construct works which may facili- 
tate certain drainage operations in progress in this region to 
overcome the conditions caused by the Goyernment work. The 
authority under which the appropriation is carried would seem 
to be unobjectionable. 
OHIO RIVER ICE PIERS 


The twenty-first project carried by the bill for approval is 
for the construction of ice piers or harbors in connection with 
the improvement of the Ohio River. These ice piers are to be 
constructed for the protection of vessels against destructive ice 
floes which pass down the river each spring. Slack-water navi- 
gation in the Ohio really requires the construction of these piers 
as an ancillary improvement for the protection of the craft which 
use the river. The estimated cost is $110,000. In the view that 
the question of these piers is a question of permanent improve- 
ment of the Ohio River waterway, this project may be credited 
as worthy of approval. 

YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER, PA. 

The twenty-second project carried by the bill for approval is 
for the provision of a 9-foot channel in the Youghiogheny River 
at the point where this river enters into the Monongahela, at 
McKeesport, 15 miles above Pittsburgh. Referring to an earlier 
project for canalization of the river 19½ miles to West Newton, 
the House report states: 


This project was recommended for abandonment in 1916 and 1919, 
but Congress has taken no action thereon. Interested parties now 
desire a channel 10 feet deep and 200 feet wide from the Monongahela 
to Fifteenth Street, McKeesport. 

The district engineer reports that McKeesport, with a population of 
about 50,000, has a large number of industrial plants. Certain of these 
use the river for the transportation of coal, sand, and gravel. 


This is really a project to put in a local harbor at McKees- 
port for the benefit of concerns which move a considerable quan- 
tity of coal, sand, and gravel in order that they may employ 
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larger barges for this purpose than they presently employ, or 
that they may load their barges more heavily than they do so 
at present. This project is of doubtful utility as a material 
contribution to the river traffic on the Ohio waterway. The 
existing traffic is entirely local and there is no reason why 
Congress should appropriate the public money to serve this 
purely local traffic in gravel, sand, and coal than that Con- 
gress should build railroad terminals for its accommodation. 
The interested parties should provide their own improvements 
in the city of McKeesport. The estimated cost of this project 
is $35,000 which should not be a prohibitive expense to the 
parties who will benefit by the improvement they request the 
Government to make. 
DULUTH HARBOR, MINN. 

The twenty-third project carried for approval by the bill is 
for the improvement of the harbor at Duluth to provide better 
anchorages and depths. Duluth is the first port on the Lakes 
in point of tonnage. The harbor at this point should be ration- 
ally improved and maintained. The cost of this project is esti- 
mated at $8,000 and appears to be worthy of approval. 

ILLINOIS RIVER, ILL, 

The twenty-fourth project carried for approval by the bill is 
for the removal of two obsolete dams in the Illinois River as 
a step toward the ultimate provision of a channel 9 feet in 
depth through this river to the Mississippi. There is an exist- 
ing channel 7 feet at low water for a distance of 223 miles to 
the mouth of the Illinois River. The city of Chicago has con- 
structed a canal from Lake Michigan to Lockport and is now 
constructing a waterway from Lockport to Utica on the Illinois 
River. The important cities of Chicago and Peoria will be 
seryed by this improvement that will give them access to the 
Mississippi River waterway through to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The ultimate utility of this project is not open to controversy 
and any rational step toward its consummation should be 
approved. The provisions in the bill for the benefit of the 
Illinois River are worthy of approval, independent of any rela- 
tion which the project may have, either immediate or remote, 
to the question affecting the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan through the Chicago drainage canal. Congress may 
have to declare by legislative act what waters may be diverted 
from Lake Michigan for the service of navigation in the Illinois 
River, but the pending bill does not contain any such declara- 
tion, nor does it prejudice any such declaration. 

Sr. MARYS RIVER, MICH, 

The twenty-fifth project for approval carried by the bill is for 
the improvement of the channel in St. Marys River, which car- 
ries the traffic between Lake Superior and Lake Huron. This 
is to be accomplished by widening the existing channels and 
extending the northwest pier at the Fort Sioux Lock. This is 
the most important channel in the Great Lakes. It must be 
consistently improved and made adequate for the commerce 
which it serves. The project is presumed to be laid upon sound 
engineering. Upon this assumption there is no reason why the 
project should not be approved. 

BUFFALO HARBOR, N. Y. 

The twenty-sixth project carried by the bill for approval is 
for the improvement of Buffalo Harbor by providing deeper 
entrance channels for vessels which now have occasion to use 
this important harbor. The estimate of the cost of the project 
is $22,000. It should be approved. 

SAN JOAQUIN RIVER, CALIF, 

The twenty-seventh project carried by the bill for approval 
is for the proyision of a channel 26 feet deep and 100 feet wide 
in the San Joaquin River to the city of Stockton, 90 miles in- 
land from San Francisco. This is an ambitious scheme involv- 
ing reclamation as well as navigation. But its utility from a 
broad national standpoint may well be questioned. Stockton 
is served by three transcontinental railroads. The city at the 
present time enjoys differentials on San Francisco on interstate 
freight, but it is believed that these differentials would be 
destroyed in a day if any material diversion of rail freight 
destined for San Francisco should be imminent on the score 
that Stockton was to become a great inland port. The engi- 
neers’ estimate on this project is $2,407,500. It is morally cer- 
tain that if this project be approved there will be no end which 
may now be foreseen of the progressive augmentation of the 
cost of improving and maintaining a channel to Stockton for 
ocean navigation. 

FEATHER RIVER, CALIF, 

The twenty-eighth project carried for approval by the bill is 
for the provision of a navigable channel in the Feather River 
from the point where it enters the Sacramento River, 20 miles 
above the city of Sacramento, to Marysvale, a distance up the 
river of 30 miles. It is thought that a channel of from 3 to 4 


feet might be maintained throughout the year. Locks and 
dams would cost over $3,000,000, open channel improvements by 
dredging and wing within dams will cost $860,000, with $40,000 
annually for maintenance for the first three years, and $115,000 
annually thereafter. Marysvale is well served by railroads 
which would not permit a material diversion of freight to the 
river. It is proposed that the Chief of Engineers undertake 
minor works of improvement otherwise undefined in the channel 
up to Marysvale at the cost of $10,000 per year. Congress could 
just as well cut off this useless dissipation money now as here- 
after. The project has no merit from a broad national stand- 
point and should be rejected. 
ISLIS CREEK, CALIF. 

The twenty-ninth project carried for approval by the bill is 
for the improvement of Islis Creek, a small tidal stream enter- 
ing San Francisco Bay. While this improyement is ostensibly 
for the benefit of San Francisco Harbor, it constitutes no im- 
provement to the harbor but is a land-speculation scheme, pure 
and simple. The House report states: 


Local interests have rectified and improved the creek and reclaimed 
some of the adjoining marshland. * * * Other adjoining areas are 
owned by private interests which desire that they be reclaimed and de- 
veloped for industrial use. Channelward of the pierhead line in front 
of the creek is a shoal, extending into San Francisco Bay, which has 
limiting depths of 34 feet or less over an area of about 300 acres. Re- 
quest is made that this shoal be dredged to 34 feet and the spoil de- 
posited on nelghboring marshland. * * * On account of the local 
benefits involved, the district engineer believes that the United States 
should meet half the cost of doing the initial work by the cheaper 
method, namely, by hopper dredge. Local interests should meet the 
other half, and if they desire the material pumped ashore for land 
reclamation they should also meet the entire additional cost involved 
in using this method. No present necessity appears to exist 
for dredging the portion of the shoal north of the approach channel. 
The expenditure of the United States should not exceed the sum needed 
to do the work by the method most economical to the Government, 
namely, by hopper dredge; and if local interests desire that the more 
expensive method, involving a hydraulic pipe-line dredge, to be used in 
order that their land may be filled, they should meet the entire excess 
cost involved. 


The cost of this scheme is estimated at $146,000. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the urge for this improvement is to aid a 
land-promotion scheme, The scheme is hung on to harbor im- 
provement in order to obtain a Federal appropriation, If these 
lands are valuable as water front, if they be filled in by ma- 


terial dredged from this creek, the interests which will profit 


by the project ought to pay its cost; $146,000 is not a tre- 
mendous amount to be laid out by private interests for the 
reclamation of valuable water-front property. If the scheme is 
believed to be profitable these private interests can afford to 
make the necessary outlay. If it is not profitable, the Goyern- 
ment ought not to lay out money for its execution. If it is 
profitable, the private interests concerned can and ought to lay 
out their own money on this speculative measure. 
UMPQUA HARBOR, OREG. 

The thirtieth project for approval carried by the bill is for 
the modification of the existing project for the improyemeut of 
Umpqua River, Oreg., by the extension of the north jetty, 
8,000 feet at a total estimated cost of $1,253,000, or $700,000 in 
excess of the amount now authorized, with annual maintenance 
estimated at $50,000. The report states that there will be a 
probable increase of $100,000 over this estimate if work is not 
undertaken while the wharf and tramway are still in usable 
condition. We have here a typical case of an effort to create 
an artificial harbor for the benefit of limited private interests 
and of commitments by Congress which have become more than 
double the estimated cost put forth by these interests to induce 
Congress to authorize the work. The construction of an arti- 
ficial harbor to serve a great city like Los Angeles and its 
tributary country is one thing—the construction of an artificial 
harbor to serve a group of private sawmills is quite another 
thing. The results of this venture by the Government are its 
own condemnation, The report states: 

The United States, in cooperation with local interests, is building a 
jetty on the north side of the entrance, the projection length being 
7,500 feet, with a view to improving the depth over the bar. The 
work thus far accomplished has been insufficient to produce any im- 
portant results. The purpose of the improvement is to afford a water 
outlet for the lumber produced at the mills in Gardner and Reedsport, 
about 10.5 miles above the mouth. Natural depths in the river between 
these communities and the mouth are limited to about 9 feet, Re- 
cently, however, the port of Umpqua has dredged a channel to the 
depth of 16 feet. * It is the desire of Interested parties that 
the United States take over the work of the river, including the entire 
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cost of any additional jetty construction and maintain a 16-foot chan- 
nel to Reedsport, and also provide for the ultimate construction of a 
south jetty. 


The Government of the United States has no business at- 
tempting to produce an ocean port in these times upon 16 feet 
of water anywhere. There are some persons who believe that 
the exportation of lumber from this country at this time is not 
wise, and is a waste of national resources. Our great forest 
areas in Oregon as elsewhere are becoming denuded of their 
valuable stands of timber and ways have always been avail- 
able to transport timber to market without having to come to 
Congress for appropriations to facilitate this business. When 
the timber is gone the traffic is gone. It is entirely imprudent 
for the Government to lay out large sums of money in port 
works to serve the temporary accommodation of sawmill and 
lumber companies, which will abandon their properties just as 
soon as the timber is cut and gone. There are places in the 
country where whole villages, including churches and merchan- 
dise stores, which have been built around timber projects, have 
become abandoned, and are passing progressively to decay, with 
grass growing in improved roads which once led to them. There 
is nothing which can properly induce Congress to lay out money 
for the improvement of Umpqua Harbor. 


OLYMPIA HARBOR, WASH. 


The thirty-first project for approval carried by the Dill is 
for the provision of a channel 22 feet deep and 150 feet wide 
for Olympia Harbor, Wash., at an estimated cost of $70,000. 
This harbor now has channels 12 feet deep and 200 feet wide at 
mean low water. The range of the tide is 18.4 feet. The re- 
quest of local interests is that the Government now provide a 
channel 80 feet deep, and it is morally certain that these inter- 
ests will petition Congress until the 30-foot channel is obtained. 
The 22-foot channel, approval for which is carried in this bill, 
will not satisfy these interests. The report states: 


In 1924 the water-borne commerce of Olympia was 692,000 tons, prin- 
cipally floated logs, lumber products, sand, and gravel. The hinter- 
land of the port contains large stands of timber. * * * Due to 
the limited depth of Olympia Harbor, it is in general necessary to send 
such material to Tacoma or other neighboring deep-water ports by rail 
or barge for transshipment to ocean-going vessels. Local interests esti- 
mated that if large vessels could load at Olympia there would result 
a saving in transportation costs of $200,000 annually. 


If the lumber interests which want a 22-foot channel in Olym- 
pia Harbor for their private advantage, because it will save 
them $200,000 annually in transportation costs, they can well 
afford to lay out the $70,000 they are asking for from Congress 
to provide this deeper channel at their own expense. The coun- 
try as a whole is not interested in the commerce in lumber, 
sand, and gravel. No benefit whatever to the country at large 
would result from the expenditure of this money. The whole 
advantage would be with these private lumber companies which 
use this port, and which will abandon it just as soon as their 
timber is cut and carried to market. 


TANANA RIVER, ALASKA 


The thirty-second project carried by the bill for approval is 
for the improvement of Toloyana River, a tributary of the 
Tanana River, Alaska. The estimate is that there will be 200 
tons of summer freight moving on this river and that the saving 
in transportation costs will be $16,000. Local interests are ask- 
ing Congress to cut a channel through an old beayer dam 30 
feet wide and 4 feet deep, at an estimated cost of $29,000. Inas- 
much as Alaska is not served with railroads and otherwise has 
no modern roads it may be a chivalrous thing for Congress to 
authorize the Engineer Corps of the Army to open the Tolovana 
River through this log jam or beaver dam. It would be of 
material assistance to hardy pioneers who are trying to make 
an American settlement in this region. Congress, moreover, has 
the relation of a legislature to the Territory of Alaska, which 
puts this project upon a different footing from others in the bill. 

CAHULUI HARBOR 


The thirty-third project for approval carried by the bill is 
the improvement of Cahului Harbor, the principal port of the 
island of Mani, the second largest island of the Hawaiian group. 
This island has extensive sugar and pineapple plantations. It 
is entirely dependent upon ocean navigation for the marketing 
of these products, and Cahului is the only improved port on 
the island. The Territorial goyernment has spent $1,290,000 
for the improvement of this harbor to put in dredging and ter- 
minal facilities. It would appear that this important island is 
entitled to one harbor improved at Government expense. The 
project is for the extension of breakwaters and dredging the 
channel. This harbor entrance faces north, in which direction 
in certain seasons heavy seas enter the harbor. It is believed 
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that this harbor ought to haye the protection of adequate break- 
waters. Congtess has the power to execute this work within 
the Territory of Hawaii. 
CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL 

The bill contains authorization for the construction of a new 
bridge over the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal to take the 
place of a low bridge, which is to be abandoned, and also a 
ferry across this waterway, which is also to be abandoned. This 
will require the construction of new roads to the bridge to 
carry the trafic to the bridge which now uses the ferry. The 
existing bridge and ferry are an impediment to navigation in 
the canal. Inasmuch as building this new bridge and doing 
away with the old structures will aid navigation through this 
waterway is of considerable potential importance, this project, 
involving expenditures for the consistent improvement of the 
canal, is warranted. 

NEW PROJECTS IN SENATE AMENDMENTS 


The Senate Committee on Commerce, to which the House bill 
was referred, brought out a number of amendments which add 
to the projects in the House bill. 

HACKENSACK RIVER, N. J. 


The first of these amendments, in the order they appear in 
the Senate report, provides for a 30-foot channel in the Hacken- 
sack River, N. J. The report states that 


Local interests desire a channel 30 feet deep and a suitable width. 
Interested parties estimate that a 30-foot channel would 
result in an annual saying in coal alone of $290,000. 


The commerce on the river consists principally of coal, coke, 
sand, gravel, crushed stone, chemicals, fertilizer, petroleum 
products, and lumber. The estimated cost of a channel 300 
feet wide and 25 and 30 feet deep are $560,000 and $1,655,000, 
respectively. If these local interests are to save $290,000 a year 
by the Government doing this work, they can afford to con- 
tribute that much to the cost of the project. This project has 
all the aspects of a private water terminal and real-estate 
promotion. The report states— 


Adjacent to the proposed improvement are large unoccupied areas 
which are available for industrial and terminal expansion. The Hack- 
ensack River has possibilities for the development of considerable trans- 
shipment business from rail to water. - 


The present commerce on this river is merely interharbor 
transfer for the service of manufacturing plants. Congress is 
asked to lay out $1,655,000 to save private corporations $392,000 
a year in the cost of moving their fuel and moving supplies and 
to develop the potentialities of the Hackensack River as a 
medium for the transshipment of freight from rail to water. 

INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, BEAUFORT TO CAPE FEAR RIVER, N. C. 


The next Senate amendment calls for $5,000,000 to be author- 
ized for expenditure on the intracoastal waterway from Beau- 
fort, N. C., to Cape Fear River. The project is for a waterway 
8 feet deep and 60 feet wide. Local interests want a 12-foot 
waterway. The amendment authorizes 8 feet, and we may be 
sure that if 8 feet be granted, these interests will want 8 feet, 
and then 12 feet, and then 14 feet. This waterway is of doubt- 
ful utility. It can not be given such dimensions as will serve 
ocean-going ships, and if it can not serve ocean-going commerce 
it can not be said to be of utility to the country at large, or to 
the commerce of the country in a broad national sense. The 
report states— 

A waterway from Beaufort to Cape Fear River would give a safe 
passage along a dangerous section of the coast, and behind Fryingpan 
Shoals to a large and increasing number of yachts, fishing vessels, 
motor boats, and other small craft which now make use of the exist- 
ing intracoastal waterways to the north and to the south. It would 
reduce by about 50 per cent the gap on the southeast coast between the 
north and south ends of the intracoastal system, thus greatly facilitating 
the through movement of small craft, which would have both a shorter 
and safer run in the open ocean. The probable savings in 
freight and the benefits involved in facilitating and rendering more 
safe the movement of small craft of all sorts are sufficient to outweigh 
the cost of providing an adequate channel. * * + 

There is, however, no sufficient evidence that a 12-foot depth is 
necessary at the present time to realize these benefits. While large 
barges requiring this depth operate on the waterway from Norfolk to 
Beaufort, their operations are principally confined to the northern sec- 
tion of that waterway. The traffic, which continues south as far as 
Beaufort, is much more limited and is handled in general by smaller 
craft. The intracoastal waterways to the south of Winyah Bay carry 
an important and paying commerce on project depths of from 4 to 
7 feet. 

To authorize the laying out of $5,000,000 for the accommoda- 


tion of a few yachts, motor boats, and scows, the movement 
of which means nothing to the general commerce of the couutry, 
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is an abuse of the power to lay and collect taxes for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare. There is no merit in the 
amendment. 

GALVESTON CHANNEL, TEX. 

The next Senate amendment provides for the modification of 
the existing project for the improvement of Galveston Channel 
to provide a depth of 32 feet, at an estimated cost of $621,000. 
As Galveston is an important harbor, this amendment author- 
izes work for its permanent improvement. The project is 
worthy of approval. 

LITTLE CAILLOU BAYOU, LA. 

The next amendment of the Senate is for the improvement 
of Little Caillou Bayou, which has its source in Bayou Terrebon 
and empties into Terrebon Bay. The project is for a channel 
40 feet wide and 5 feet deep. The estimated cost is $85,000. 
The maintenance is $2,000 annually, and will be used largely 
to keep the waterway free from water hyacinths. The present 
governing depth is about 2 feet. This governing depth will be 
quite as effectual to promote the interstate and international 
commerce of the United States as the projected 5-foot depth. 
The amendment is quite unnecessary. 

ILLINOIS RIVER, ILD. 


The next Senate amendment covers certain alterations in the 
estimates for the projects to improve the Illinois River by the 
provision of a 9-foot channel. This requires a new estimate, 
and the amendment fixes the cost at $3,500,000. 

SURVEYS FOR NEW PROJECTS 

There is some of good and much of evil in this bill. There 
is little or nothing in it pressing for treatment at this time. 
The country will be served if the bill fail of passage in this 
Congress, and be revised and stripped of its superfluities for 
introduction in the Seventieth Congress. The new bill to be 
worthy of enactment ought to be limited to projects which are 
of real general importance and which actually aid navigation in 
the interest of the country at large, and do not merely serve 
some private or provincial interest. 

The most objectionable provisions of the pending bill are 
those which authorize surveys of more than 147 useless projects. 
These provisions are vicious because they commitethe Govern- 
ment to the further expenditure of money upon these useless 
projects at the very time when we should be taking a back- 
track away from the hundreds of projects of no benefit to 
navigation in the large national sense and in concentrating the 
expenditures on ports and waterways where the expenditures 
will represent an actual aid to navigation. We are inviting the 
further dissipation of appropriations authorizing surveys for 
the following new projects, including those carried by the Sen- 
ate amendments, which are of no utility and certainly of no 
immediate necessity. I ask permission to insert a list of these 
projects without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The list with previous surveys and reports noted is as 
follows: 

Parker Head Harbor and Channel, Kennebee River, Me. (H. Doc. 
No. 2071, 64th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Channel way of the Moosebec Reach, Me. (H. Doc, No. 995, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

Merrimack River, N. H. and Mass. (H. Doc. No. 1813, 64th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

Fall River Harbor, Mass. (H. Doc. No, 778, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 

Taunton River, Mass. (H. Doc. No, 110, 65th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Inner Oak Bluffs Harbor, Marthas Vineyard, Mass., with a view to 
the remoyal of Steamboat Rock (none). 

Danvers River, Mass. (none). 

Broad Sound, Mass., with a view to the construction of a breakwater 
in the vicinity of Winthrop (January 28, 1920, not printed). 

Vineyard Haven Harbor, Mass. (none). 

New Bedford Harbor, Mass., and the approaches thereto (December 
14, 1923, not printed). 

Bristol Harbor, R. L, with a view to removing rock obstruction off 
steamboat wharf (March 1, 1926, not printed). 

Sakonnet Harbor, R. I., with a view to constructing an extension 
to the breakwater (H. Doc. No. 264, 62d Cong., 2d sess.). 

Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 898, 63d Cong., 2d sess.). 

Little Neck Bay, N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 427, 62d Cong., 2d sess.). 

Hudson River Channel, N. Y., from the Battery to Twentieth Street, 
with a view to securing a depth of 40 feet from shore to shore (Sep- 
tember 1, 1921, not printed). 

East River, N. Y., from English Place, Long Island City, to Pierce 
Avenue, with a view to securing a clear channel with depth of 20 feet 
200 feet channelward of the Brooklyn shore (H. Com. Doc. No. 3, 
67th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Newtown Creek and Maspeth Creek, N. Y. (Newtown Creek, H. Doc. 
No. 936, 64th Cong., Ist sess.; Maspeth Creek, (none). 
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Passaic River, N. J., from the Port Newark Terminal to Jackson 
Street Bridge, in the city of Newark (H. Doe. No. 206, 67th Cong., 2d 
sess.). 2 

Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del, with a view to deepening the 
channel between Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, and the sea to a 
depth of 40 feet, with suitable widths (H. Doc. No. 733, 61st Cong., 
2d sess.). 

Schuylkill River, Pa., with a view to devising methods whereby the 
source of pollution caused by the settling of coal dust or culm may be 
removed (none). 

Manasquan River and Inlet, N. J. (Manasquan River, H. Doc. No. 946, 
63d Cong., 2d sess.; Inlet, December 6, 1924, not printed). 

Shrewsbury River at Highlands, N. J. (February 12, 1925, not 
printed) 

Cold Spring Inlet, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 399, 59th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Dennis Creek, N. J. (H. Ex. Doc. No. 191, 53d Cong., 3d sess.). 

Waterway connecting Cooper River and Newton Creek, N. J. (none). 

Mantua Creek, N. J. (H. Doc. No. 523, 61st Cong., 2d sess.). 

Broadkill River, Del. (H. Doc. No. 128, 67th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Mispillion River, Del. (H. Doc. No. 678, 62d Cong., 2d sess.). 

Indian River, Del. (H. Doc. No. 482, 59th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Annapolis Harbor, Md. (H. Doc. No. 57, 54th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Smith Creek, Md. (H. Doc. No. 682, 64th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Ocean City Harbor and Inlet, Md. (none). 

Kent Island Narrows, Md. (H. Doc. No. 1587, 63d Cong., 3d sess.). 

Sinepuxent Bay, Md., from the inlet north to Ocean City (H. Doe. 
No. 248, 63d Cong., Ist sess.). 

; Mrapi from Tangier Sound to Chesapeake Bay, via Ewell, Md. 
none). 

Miles River and Oak Creek, Md. (none). 

Norfolk Harbor, Va., with a view to enlarging the channel in the 
eastern branch of the Elizabeth River, Va. (H. Doc. No. 381, 59th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

James River, Va. (H. Doc. No. 234, 56th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Little Machipongo River, Northampton County, Va. (none). 

Mathews Creek, Mathews County, Va., and channel connecting said 
creek with East River (none). 

Nomini Bay and Creek, Va. (Nomini Bay, none; Nomini Creek, H. 
Ex. Doc. No. 41, 46th Cong., 3d sess.). 

Tangier Sound, Va., with a view to securing a channel to the foot 
of county road on the south end of Tangier Island (none), 

Mill Creek, Middlesex County, Va., and channel connecting said 
creek with Rappabannock River (Mill Creek, March 30, 1926, pending; 
Mill Channel, none). 

Entrance to Willoughby Channel, Va. (none). 

Carters Creek, Lancaster County, Va. (August 17, 
printed). 

Starlings Creek, Accomac County, Va. (June 16, 1921, not printed). 

Channel leading from Oyster, Va., to the Atlantic Ocean (July 6, 
1921, not printed). 

Northwest River, Va. (H. Doc. No. 198, 65th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Channel from the mouth of Link Horn River or Bay through the 
Narrows, Broad Bay, Long Creek, Lynn Haven River, and Lynn Haven 
Inlet, Va. (none). 

Beach Creek, Va. (H. Doc. No. 330, 65th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Channel from Maple, N. C., to the inland waterway between Nor- 
folk, Va., and Beaufort Inlet, N. C. (none). 

Channel from the inland waterway through Currituck Sound to 
Currituck Courthouse, N. C. (none). 

Intracoastal waterway from Cape Fear River, N. C., to Georgetown, 
S. C. (none). 

Channel from Albemarle Sound to Polnt Harbor, N. C. (none). 

Douglas Bay, Hyde County, N. C. (none). 

Far Creek, N. C., from Pamlico Sound to Engelhard (none). 

Gardiners Creek and Devils Gut, N. C. (none), 

Runyon Creek, N. C. (none). 

Channel from North River via Black Sound to Ligbthouse Bay, 
N. C. (none). 

Smiths Creek in the vicinity of Wilmington, N. C. (none). 

Deep Creek, Washington County, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 1383, 62d 
Cong., 3d sess.). 

Intracoastal waterway from Cape Fear River, N. C., to St. Johns 
River, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 229, 63d Cong., Ist sess.). 

Channel from the inland waterway between Charleston, S. C., and 
St. Johns River, Fla., to Bluffton, S. C. (none). 

Thunderbolt Harbor, Ga. (none). 

Darien Harbor (H. Ex. Doc. No. 260, 48th Cong., 2d sess.) and 
Rifle Cut (none). 

Back River, Ga., from old plant site of Savannah River Lumber Co. 
to St. Simons Sound, with a view to securing a channel 20 feet deep 
at mean low tide with suitable widths (none). 

Jekyl and St. Simons Islands, Ga., with a view to determining the 
cause of erosions from said islands, the effect of said erosions on 
the shoaling of dredged channels leading to Brunswick, and with a 
view to presenting a plan for the prevention of said erosions (none). 
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Ogeechee River, Ga., from its mouth to Jencks Bridge (H. Doe. No. 
681, 6ist Cong., 2d sess.). 

Tybee Island, Ga., with a view to determining the cause of erosions 
from said island, the effect of said erosions on the shoaling of dredged 
channels leading to Savannah, and with a view to presenting a plan 
for the prevention of said erosions (none). 

St. Marys and Satilla Rivers, Ga., to determine the feasibility and 
advisability of (1) constructing a canal with a depth and width suffi- 
cient to accommodate the ordinary river boats, to connect the waters 
of such streams by the shortest possible route to Camden and Charlton 
Counties, Ga., and (2) dredging the Satilla River from its mouth up 
to the railroad bridge at Waycross, and the St. Marys River from its 
mouth to the point where it is nearest to the Satilla River, with a 
view to opening a navigable channel for the ordinary river boats 
(none). 

Waterway from Cumberland Sound, Ga. and Fla., to the Mississippi 
River (none). 

Hollywood Harbor, Fla. (none). 

St. Marks River, Fla. (April 14, 1921; not printed). 

Clearwater Harbor, Fla. (H. Doc. No. 174, 63d Cong., 1st sess.). 

Channel from Clearwater Harbor, through Boca Ceiga Bay, to Tampa 
Bay, Fla. (H. Doc. No, 123, 63d Cong., Ist sess.}. 

Channel from Sanford to Indian River, near Titusyille, to connect 
St. Johns River with Indian River, Fla. (none). 

Channel from Gulf of Mexico, through Passage Kay inlet, to northern 
end of Anna Maria Key and into Sarasota Bay, Fla. (none), 

Tombigbee River, Miss. (December 8, 1923, not printed). 

Soldier Creek, Ala. (none). 

Bayou Castaigne, La. (none). 

Bayou St. John, La. (January 10, 1924, not printed). 

Amite River, La., above the mouth of Bayou Manchae to its con- 
fluence with the Comite River (H. Doc, No. 473, 68th Cong., 2d sess.). 

New Basin Canal, La., at its junction with Lake Pontchartrain 
(nore). 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 1632, 65th Cong., 3d sess. ; 
H. Doc. No. 93, 67th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Baffins Bay, Tex. (none). 

Brazos River, Tex., up to Rosenburg (August 23, 1921, not printed). 

Port Aransas, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 321, 67th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Intracoastal waterway in Texas from Corpus Christi to Point Isabel, 
including Arroyo Colorado to Missouri Pacifice bridge near Harlingen 
(H. Does. Nos. 1710, 65th Cong., 3d sess., and 1239, 64th Cong., Ist 
sess.). 

Cache River, Ark. (S. Ex. Doc. No. 105, 49th Cong., 2d sess.). 

Arkansas River and its tributaries, Arkansas and Oklahoma (flood 
survey pending). 

Illinois and Mississippi Canal, in the vicinity of Mud Creek, III. 
(I. Doe. No. 316, 51st Cong., ist sess.). 

Galena River, III., with a view to straightening the channel in the 
vicinity of Galena (II. Doc. No. 1061, 64th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Mississippi River between Missouri River and Minneapolis, with a 
view to securing a channel depth of 9 feet at low water with suitable 
widths (none). 

Headwaters of the Mississippi River with a view to maintaining a 
minimum fixed head of water in all of the channels of this system at 
all times (partly covered by report, June 12, 1926, not printed). 

Missouri River, from the upper end of Quindaro Bend to its mouth, 
with a view to securing a channel depth of 9 feet at low water with 
suitable widths (partly covered by H. Doc. No. 463, 64th Cong., ist 
sess,), 

Ohio River, at and in the vicinity of Shawneetown, III. (none). 

Youghiogheny River, Pa., from Fifteenth Street, McKeesport, to West 
Newton (H. Doc. No. 60, 66th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Little Kanawha River, W. Va. (H. Doe, No. 12, 63d Cong., Ist sess.). 

Kanawha River, W. Va., from Lock No. 5 to its mouth (survey 
pending). 

Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis., with a view to extending 
the deep-water channel up the St. Louis River to Fond du Lac, Minn. 
(none). 

Menominee Harbor and River, Mich. and Wis. 
not printed). 

South Haven Harbor, Mich., with a view to extending the break- 
water (H. Doc. No. 119, 58th Cong. 2d sess.). 

Black River at Port Huron, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 436, 64th Cong., Ist 
sess.). 

Great Lakes: With a view to providing ship channels with sufficient 
depth and width to accommodate the present and prospective commerce 
at low-water datum for the Great Lakes and their connecting waters, 
and their principal harbors and river channels, either by means of com- 
pensation or regulatory works or by dredging and rock removal in the 
separate localities, or by both methods. 

Saginaw River, Mich., and entrance thereto (January 10, 1926; not 
printed.) 

Harbor at Mackinaw City, Mich. (none). 

Channel on the northeasterly side of Marquette Island, Mich., de- 
tween Mackinac Bay and Muscallonge Bay (none). 


(Sept. 11, 1922, 
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Black River, Mich. (H. Doc. No. 234, 63d Cong., 1st sess.). 

Toledo Harbor, Ohio, with a view to the construction of a breakwater 
and to securing a depth of 23 feet in the harbor and channel (De- 
cember 14, 1923; not printed), 

Niagara River, N. Y., the east channel, from the end of the present 
23-foot channel to the westerly boundary of Sugar Street, Niagara 
Falls (March 14, 1924; not printed, partly covered), 

For the further study of a deeper waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Hudson River, across the State of New York, and the 
said Secretary shall report the results of sald study to the Congress 
not later than December 6, 1926 (H. Com, Doc. No. 7, 69th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

Hueneme Harbor, Calif. (none). 

Alameda Harbor, Calif. (none). 

San Francisco Harbor, Calif., the south entrance channel with a 
view to removing obstructions (partly covered in H. Doc. No. 251, 
69th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Middle River and Empire Cut, in the vicinity of the Henning tract 
and Mildred Island, San Joaquin County, Calif, (none). 

Coquille River, Oreg., from the entrance to Bullards (II. Doe. No. 70, 
65th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Yaquina River, Oreg., from Toledo to Yaquina Bay (November 21, 
1921; not printed, partly covered). 

Clatskanie River, Oreg., from Clatskanie to the channel in Columbia 
River (H. Doc. No. 698, 64th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Willamette River, Oreg., between Portland and Salem (partly cov- 
ered by H. Doc. No. 790, 64th Cong., ist sess.). 

Tillamook Bay and entrance, Oreg. (H. Doc. No. 562, 68th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

Bellingham Harbor, Wash., with a view to improving the Squalicum 
Creek waterway (March 11, 1924, and December 15, 1925; not printe, 
partly covered). 

Skamokawa Slough, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 111, 63d Cong., Ist sess.) 

Ocean frontage of Afognak, Alaska, with a view to providing a 
harbor (none), 

Nome Harbor, Alaska (H. Doc, No. 1932, 64th Cong., 2d sess.), 

Sitka Harbor, Alaska (none). 

Cordova Harbor, Alaska (none). 

Anchorage Harbor, Alaska (none). 

Dry Pass, Alaska (Dry Straits, H. Doc. No. 68, 65th Cong., 1st sess.). 

Portage Bay, Alaska, and adjacent bays, with a view to providing a 
practicable harbor accessible to the Cold Bay oil fields (none). 

Gastineau Channel, Alaska (December 15, 1926; not printed). 

Port Frederick, Alaska (none). 

William Henry Bay, Alaska (none). 


Mr. KING. As noted in the foregoing list, a large proportion 
of the projects authorized for survey in the pending bill have 
been the subjects of previous surveys and reports. In the case 
of the reports noted as not having been published, it may be 
said that the reason for not publishing the report was that the 
survey developed nothing upon which a recommendation for 
improvement at Federal expense should be made by the Chief 
of Engineers, Many of the published reports recommend against 
approval of the project for improvement at Federal expense. 
None of these previous reports have impressed Congress or the 
committees of Congress to report out these projects for ap- 
proval. Many of them have been rejected by the committee, 
but the local and private interests behind these projects are 
insistent and persistent, and it is in response to their importuni- 
ties that most of the provisions for the survey of projects carried 
by the pending bill have been Inserted in the bill. 

It is obvious that these new projects have been system- 
atically distributed according to the approved “pork barrel” 
practice. Every State in the Union haying any water frontage 
has been accorded some of the fayors provided in this bill. It 
can not be contended that these new projects serve the general 
commerce of the country or improve navigation upon the water- 
ways or augment the accommodations in harbors which serve 95 
per cent of the maritime commerce of the country. We may 
well pause before we vote to affirm the extravagant use of 
Government funds to which this bill commits Congress. We 
will never have rational use and application of Government 
appropriations for the service of navigation until appropriations 
in aid of navigation are allocated to meritorious projects. And 
the test of merit which should be inexorably applied is the test 
as to whether the objects of the appropriation serve existing 
commerce of a magnitude to warrant support of commerce as a 
whole, or serve the development of waterways which provide 
river channels between cities which are of commercial im- 
portance to the country as a whole. The pending bill has not 
been framed on these lines and is not supported from these 
considerations. It is unworthy of the approval of the Senate 
and should be decisively rejected. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McLean Simmons 
Bayard George AMeMaster Smith 
Bingham Gillett McNa Smoot 
Blease Goff Mayfield Stanfield 
Bratton Gooding Metcalf Steck 
Broussard Greene Moses Stephens 
Bruce Hale Neely Stewart 
Cameron Harreld Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris die Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Overman Tyson 
Copeland IIawes Pepper Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dencen Johnson Ransdell arren 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Reed. Pa. Watson 

du Pont Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind. Weller 
Edge Kendrick ett Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Schall illis 
Ernst King Sheppard 

Ferris Lenroot Shipstead 

Fess McKellar Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered tò their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to address myself 
very briefly to the pending question, which is the purchase of 
the Cape Cod Canal. I recognize the futility of any opposi- 
tion to this proposal. The votes are here to pass it, and I 
know that it will be approved by a very large majority. 
Nevertheless, in view of the attitude that I have taken upon 
this proposition ever since it first came before Congress—now 
nearly 10 years ago—I feel that I ought to express myself, 
for the Recorp, at least, upon the question now pending, 
which probably marks the final chapter of this very long 
contest. 

Mr. President, I venture to say there are very few Senators 
outside the members of the Committee on Commerce who have 
gone into the merits of this question, because the fact is that 
the project which we now have before us has indorsements of 
the very highest character; and there are, no doubt, many Sena- 
tors who are content to rest their action upon those indorse- 
ments without any inquiry upon their own part with regard 
to it. I wish frankly to confess to the Senate that from the 
very beginning I may have been prejudiced against this 
measure. That prejudice arose from the fact that when the 
proposition first came before Congress, as I said nearly 10 
years ago, representatives of the canal company appeared be- 
fore the committee and stated to the committee that they had 
no desire to dispose of the canal to the Government; that it 
would be a very profitable undertaking; and that they were 
glad to keep it. I was therefore very greatly shocked not very 
long after that testimony was given before the committee to 
be approached by a gentleman who said that he was repre- 
senting the canal company—whether he was or not I do not 
know—who urged me to favor the purchase of the canal by 
the Government, stating, as I have said, that he was a repre- 
sentative of the canal company, when, as I have just stated, the 
canal company’s other representatives were appearing before 
the committee and stating that they did not care to sell. 

The Senator from Massachusetts yesterday said that the 
Cape Cod Canal has suffered by reason of the fact that for 
the past 10 years every year there had been efforts upon the 
part of the Government to take over the canal. Mr. President, 
the undoubted fact is that every move that has been made by 
the Congress of the United States to take over the canal has 
been at the instigation of representatives of the canal company 
themselves. 

They have been the ones who have brought about every 
measure that has passed Congress or either House of Congress 
looking toward the acquirement of the Cape Cod Canal by the 
Goyernment of the United States. So they are in no position 
to urge, as a reason for favorable action now, that they have 
been injured by the past action of the Congress of the United 
States when they alone have been responsible for such action 
looking toward the taking over of this canal as has been 
had by the two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, it would seem that here is a very simple 
question inyolyed. The question that every Senator ought to 
ask himself is, Can this expenditure of twenty-five or thirty 
million dollars—because that is what is involved—be justified 
from the standpoint of the public interest? Will there be 
public benefit which will warrant the expenditure of this 
very large amount of money? If the answer be yes, then 
every Senator ought to vote for it; but if the answer be no, 
then no Senator should yote for it 
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It has been stated this morning by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas IMr. SHerpaxp] that this canal is a part of a 
great system of intracoastal canals. I wish every Senator 
might look at a map of the Atlantic Ocean and Cape Cod. 
One only has to look at the map to see that this canal is no 
part of an inland waterway at all. Any ship going north, 
which uses the Cape Cod Canal to get to Boston, must put out 
to the open sea; any ship southward bound, using the Cape 
Cod Canal, must again put out to the open sea. The Atlantic 
Ocean is at either end of the canal. So it is not a matter 
of inland waterways at all. The thing that is involved here 
and that is all that is involved—is whether there shall be a 
channel with the open sea at either end saying a distance of 
56 miles. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Cape Cod Canal is a 
logical part of the American intracoastal canal. It is true 
that there is a short distance where the open sea may have 
to be traversed by a barge before entering and after leaving 
this canal on the way from Boston to New York, or to Nor- 
folk, or to Beaufort, or to other southern points. The route 
between the southern end of the Cape Cod Canal and Long 
Island Sound is very near land, however, and near several 
harbors of refuge. There are probably one or two other short 
open-sea stretches on this intracoastal waterway, but they 
are very near the shore. The act of Congress authorizing 
the survey of the entire intracoastal canal calls for a channel, 
inland where practicable. 

Mr. LENROOT. Ships passing through the canal have to go 
from Buzzards Bay to Long Island Sound through the open sea. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask if it is 
not a fact that we now have the Cape Cod Canal; that it is 
25 feet deep, being 12 feet deeper than any other coastal canal 
in the United States? The canal with that depth is now there. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is another branch of the subject. The 
point I desire to make is that, however it may be designated 
and I can see how it might well be used as a cut-off, as a short 
route to Boston, saving 56 miles—the fact remains there is 
open sea at either end of the canal, with all the hazards of 
the storms of the sea. So the canal can not be properly held to 
be any portion of any inland waterway. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin is entirely mistaken. The route after leaving Cape Cod 
Canal is so near the shore as to have considerable protection 
even where it may be said to be in open sea. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will simply ask the Senator to look at the 
map, and there can not be any controversy between us after 
he does so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senator a very brief statement in the hearings before the 
House committee held on February 3, 8, and 9, last. On page 
45. Representative MCDUFFIE says: 


In this pamphlet entitled “Cape Cod Canal” I find this statement, 
in chapter 6: 

“The records show over 1,000 marine disasters to ships going around 
the cape between 1880 and 1903. From July 1, 1907, to June 30, 
1917, a period of 10 years, casualties to vessels passing Cape Cod, 
including Nantucket Sound, Marthas Vineyard, and Vineyard Sound, 
involved vessels to the number of 326, of a total tonnage of 190,105, 
and of property valued at $12,761,920. Of this total property in- 
volved $1,653,770 in value was lost. During the same period the lives 
of 3,900 persons on board these vessels were imperiled, and the 
records show that 32 lives were lost.“ 


I do not wish to take the time of the Senator, but I have 
always understood that the vicinity of Cape Cod was the great- 
est marine graveyard anywhere in America, and the disasters 
there are entirely obviated by all vessels which use the Cape 
Cod Canal. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not care to go into 
that. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] discussed 
that very fully yesterday and he showed that the loss of life 
opposite the city of Washington, on the water front of the 
Potomac River, during that same period of time was greater 
than the loss of life around Cape Cod. He also showed that 
if we would apply the same principle and the same proportion- 
ate rate of expenditure upon the ground of the saving of human 
life, it would cost us an appropriation of something like 
$250,000,000 for the Potomac River front opposite the city of 
Washington. 

That is the only argument that can be made from a publie 
standpoint for the acquirement of this canal—the saving of 
human life. I submit to the Senate whether the record, as 
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shown by the Senator from Louisiana, of a loss of 32 lives in 
a period of 10 years, a little more thun three a year, justifies 
an expenditure of $25,000,000. 

How many Senators would be willing to expend money at 
the same ratio for the saving of human life from automobile 
accidents? Is there one? None. So I dismiss that portion 
of the discussion without further comment. 

The remaining question, Mr. President, is, Who will be the 
beneficiaries if this eanal is acquired? It seems to me that 
every Senator should agree that, aside from the question that 
has just been discussed, the saving of human life, in order to 
justify this expenditure there should be a reduction in freight 
and passenger rates of which the public will receive the benefit. 

That is the first consideration that is always urged in any 
proposed improvement of rivers and harbors; and unless it can 
be shown that there is reasonable prospect of a saving in 
freight or passenger rates, or else that commerce will be ac- 
commodated that can not now be accommodated at all, the 
Board of Engineers will make an unfavorable report in every 
case, 

There can be no claim here that this canal will afford an 
opportunity for commerce to be carried on that is not now 
carried on. Every ton that will pass through this canal can 
take a route around Cape Cop by the sea, and will; so the 
same amount of commerce will be carried whether we have 
the canal or whether we do not. The only other question that 
remains is, Will there be any reduction in freight and pas- 
senger rates by reason of our acquiring the canal? 

I take it, Mr. President, that the most competent witness 
upon this subject is the president of the steamship company 
that is now the largest and almost the sole user of this canal. 
Before the House committee, during one of the many hearings 
upon this subject, he testified as follows. He was asked by 
Mr. Hoch this question: 


Suppose the tolls were taken off. What would the significance of 
that be with reference to the price of the cotton, either to the man 
who sold the cotton or the man who bought it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The steamship company would be benefited. 


May I say that the steamship company in question is the 
Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.), and this Mr. Austin, whose 
testimony I am now reading, is the president of that company. 

He said: 


The steamship company would be benefited. 

Mr. Hock. Would anybody else reap any benefit except the steam- 
ship company? 

Mr. Ausrix. I do not think so in that case. If we had free tolls, 
we would not have to pay $193,000, as we did last year. 

Mr. Hoch. Do you mean to say that the toll has nothing to do 
with the price that the buyer pays for the cotton that goes through that 
canal? 

Mr. Austry. I do not look at it that way. 


Then he went on to say: 


Our rates are the same as the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
or the Boston & Maine— 


There is no reduction from the railroad rate by the steam- 
ship company. The rates are the same, he testifies— 


and if we reduced rates, they would have to reduce rates, or if they 
reduced rates we would have to reduce rates, in order to get the 
business, 


Showing clearly that the matter of tolls on this canal, by 
reason of the situation that there exists, has nothing to do 
with freight and passenger rates. 

The question, then, resolves itself to this: Who will be the 
beneficiaries of this expenditure by the Government? There 
will be two beneficiaries. One of them the canal company, 
which for 10 long years has been trying to unload this white 
elephant upon the Government; the other beneficiary will be 
the Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.), whose dividends will be 
increased by $193,000 a year, according to the testimony of the 
president of the company. 

Senators, that is the situation with which you are faced. I 
confess that it is rather surprising to be compelled to believe 
that in view of these facts the Senate is going to accept this 
amendment by an overwhelming majority, and yet I recognize 
that that is the situation; and the only purpose I have in 
making these remarks is that I think the country should know 
what the Senate now proposes to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that this question should be discussed only in one light— 
from the standpoint of whether or not this canal is a public 
utility: and, if so, whether it is better for a public utility of 
this kind to be owned by private interests or by the Govern- 
ment. 
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No one can successfully question the fact that-land highways 
are public utilities that ought to be owned and maintained by 
the Government. This is a water highway, and if we have 
been making any progress in the way of Government control 
of utilities, it has been in getting away from private control of 
bridges, of highways, and of waterways. 

To guide us in that inquiry we have evidence from our own 
Government that it is a necessary public utility and that it 
will promote the public welfare and convenience both in time 
of war and in time of peace. The first connection our Govèrn- 
ment had with this utility was during the World War. When 
a German submarine appeared in the waters off the const of 
Cape Cod and actually destroyed a coal barge bringing coal to 
New England, our Government determined that from a military 
standpoint and in the interest of our national defense this 
canal should be taken over and operated by the Government. 
Action to that end immediately followed. Thus we have an 
absolute demonstration of its importance and its value as a 
means of national defense in time of war. 

Is it a utility that will promote the public welfare, the com- 
merce, and the conyenience of the public using the seas in time 
of peace? A commission of Army engineers, under the direc- 
tion of Congress, made an investigation into that question, and 
they reported to the Sixty-ninth Congress that with some 
improvements. this canal could be made safe for coastwise 
commerce and the Navy. They also reported that in the opinion 
of the commission the United States alone is in a position to 
finance such improvements and meet the annual cost of efficient 
operation and efficient maintenance. What the canal, so com- 
pleted, will mean to our coastwise traffic can only be appre- 
ciated by those who are aware that—with the possible excep- 
tions of the shoals in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras, which our 
Government has already taken costly measures to enable our 
shipping to avoid—the 66 miles of fog-beset shoals which the 
canal will enable coastwise traffic to shun is the most perilous 
portion of our entire Atlantic seaboard. It requires the main- 
tenance of no less than 13 life-saving stations, in spite of which 
the loss of life and property there continues to be tremendous. 

Incomplete official returns show that in only 10 years pre- 
vious to 1917 at least 325 vessels were wrecked on these 
shoals, with a loss of property greater by more than a million 
dollars than the present price of the canal, and with the 
jeopardy of 4,000 lives. On humanitarian grounds alone, and 
without emphasizing the waste of time and expense, due to the 
additional distance around the cape and the frequent deten- 
tions, sometimes for a week or two at a time, to vessels fog 
bound and obliged to lie at anchor near the shoals, this pro- 
vision for the safety of navigation is amply justified, and in 
fact it ought to have been undertaken by our Government, as 
its own engineers recommended, more than half a century ago. 

In view of these facts there can not be any question about 
the fact that a toll-free canal is a public benefit or the fact 
that a water as well as a land highway which reduces distance 
and removes dangers to property and life is a public benefit 
that ought not to be in the hands of private management. 

Let us consider an exact parallel to this situation. We have 
here a highway between two points, long, indirect, and unsafe, 
and a shorter, more direct, and safer highway between the same 
two points. The dangerous and the longer highway—the open 
sea—belongs to the public. The shorter, and the safer high- 
way—and that is what this is—is owned by private interests. 
If this situation existed upon land, not a yoice would be raised 
here in opposition to putting in the hands of the public authori- 
ties the shorter, the safer, the more direct route between the 
two points. They compel those using this highway (canal) to 
pay a toll in order to save transportation costs and to make 
more secure human life. 

There ought not to be any other inquiry here except that 
of cost if these propositions are demonstrated. But there is 
another matter that I will discuss before the item of cost, 
and that is the question of moral obligation. 

During the war, when the Army and Navy authorities recom- 
mended to the President that this canal should be taken over, 
President Wilson wrote the following communication, which he 
sent to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of Commerce. It is very short, and I will 


read it: 
Tun WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, Vorember 19, 1918. 
Hon. Newron D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

My Dede Mr, Secretary: By an act of Congress of August 8, 1917, 
as you may remember, authorization is given for a committee com- 
posed of the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to investigate the advisability of the acquisition of 
the Cape Cod Canal by the Government. If they should decide in favor 
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of its acquisition the Secretary of War is authorized either to make 
contracts for its purchase or, in the event that a satisfactory contract 
can not be arranged, to institute condemnation proceedings through the 
Attorney General. 

It seems to me from every point of view desirable that we should 
acquire the canal and maintain it as a genuine artery, and I would be 
very much obliged if the committee thus designated could get together 
at an early date and proceed with this business in any way that they 
may think best. 

I am writing to the same effect to the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 


This letter disproves in part the assertion that the only people 
interested, or the people chiefly interested, in the purchase of 
this canal by the Government are those who have a financial 
interest at stake. They have been very powerful with public 
authorities, if private gain is the only motive behind this pend- 
ing contract, because this canal purchase had the indorsement 
of President Wilson, of President Harding, and the present 
President, as indicated by his strong request for legislation in 
his two messages from which I quoted yesterday. 

This property was taken over by the Government during the 

war. Under the agreement by which the property was taken 

over, condemnation proceedings followed, instituted by our 
Government, a jury trial was held, and a verdict of $16,650,000 
was fixed as the value of this canal property. The Govern- 
ment refused to accept that decision, and from that time on 
negotiations have been carried on between the Secretaries of 
War and the owners of this canal. The action by the Govern- 
ment and its policy of delay paralyzed the development or im- 
provement of the 

Finally, in 1921, the then Secretary of War agreed with the 
owners of the canal that the purchase price should be the 
amount named in this bill, $11,500,000. Since that time the 
canal-has been neither privately nor publicly managed. Meas- 
ure similar to this has been pending before the Congress ever 
since. On two occasions it has met the approval of this body. 
On two other occasions it has met the approval of the House. 
It has never. been rejected. I think the various committees 
dealing with this problem have on various occasions recom- 
mended its passage. 

If there is not a moral obligation under those conditions, I 
would like to know where you could ever find such an obliga- 
tion—property seized by the Government, condemnation pro- 
ceedings. instituted, negotiations for purchase carried on, and 
eyerything done by the authorities of this Government that 
could be done, except the appropriation of the money to carry 
out the contract made by a Secretary of War in 1921. 

That leaves but one other question, to my mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that is the matter of cost, which is a very important 
question. Senators have a right to ask, “Is this a reasonable 
sum to pay for this public utility?” 

We have some facts that will enlighten us upon this phase 
of the question. It is agreed that the replacement cost would 
be about twenty-three or twenty-four million dollars, It is 
agreed that in 1862 governmental officials estimated the cost of 
building this canal to be, as of that time, $10,000,000. It is 
agreed that the jury verdict was $16,650,000 plus. It is agreed 
that the Government's official accountants fixed the estimated 
expenses of construction and of financing this project at $13,- 
000,000. It is agreed that the Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts authorized bond and stock issues of $12,000,000. 
It is further agreed that the Secretary of War—the late Sec- 
retary Weeks—agreed to the value named in this bill, 
$11,500,000. 

I should not have supposed that anyone could doubt that 
these figures show that the price here fixed is fair if it were 
not for the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
owl, who says that the Government, in taking over a 
public utility, ought never to pay more than its market value, 
as determined by what a private concern would be willing to 
pay for it; and he adds that no private citizen would take this 
canal as an investment at any price. I ask the Senator what a 
private investor would pay for one of our men-of-war, for our 
lighthouses, or for the 13 life-saving stations that stud the ocean 
front of Cape Cod? I do not claim, Mr. President, that this 
canal could even be a paying proposition in dollars and cents. 
What public highway, what soldiers’ home or hospital, what 
State or national board of health, what intercoastal canal or 
channel made like this to mitigate the perils of the sea has 
ever been a paying proposition on this basis? Common ħu- 
manity and simple justice, not the hope of profit, are the 
grounds upon which I urge the ratification of this contract, 
an act of humanity and justice already too iong delayed. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 
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Mr. BAYARD. May I suggest this to the Senator; what 
would a private investor give for an organization such as this 
canal, in view of the fact that the Government might step 
in and take it away at any time? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has suggested 
the reason why it is said here that there is a moral obligation. 
It is because the Government has had its hand upon this canal 
since the war, and has thereby prevented the proper develop- 
ment of the canal. Of course, the property has deteriorated, 
and of course the company has been handicapped, It is the 
result always of condemnation proceedings. 

Ts this a public utility? Can it be better managed by our 
Goyernment in the interest of all the people, of all who use 
the sea, of all who are interested in protecting human life 
Is there not 
also a moral obligation? In view of the affirmative. answer 
that must be made to these questions, it seems to me, Mr. 
President, that common honesty and simple justice require 
action now that will end this controversy, and will place this 
canal under public control where it ought to have been from 
the beginning. It never should have been in the hands of pri- 
yate interests. It is outside the domain of private financial 
groups to engage in maintaining canals for financial gain and 
to exact tolls from those who use the sea in promoting our 
commerce. The improvement of the transportation facilities 
of our people by water is a public, not a private, function. 

Let us settle this question, and settle it justly, by fulfilling 
our moral obligation, by lessening one of the greatest mari- 
time dangers upon the Atlantic seacoast. We have already in 
great measure removed the danger to nayigation at Cape Hat- 
teras. The only other very dangerous point along the Atlantic 
coast is Cape Cod. The public control and public improvement 
of this canal will thereby serve humanity—especially those 
hardy and daring sea-going mariners who dare for us the 
perils of the sea. 

The ownership and operation of this canal is from every 
angle a publie function. The price is reasonable. We should 
not hesitate longer in purchasing this canal and developing 
it, so that it will shortly be a blessing and a benefit to all 
our people in time of war as well as in time of peace. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator rise to speak on 
the pending amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has exhausted his 
time under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

ntl N I suppose that is because it is not yet 3 
o'cloc’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Even after 3 o'clock the Chair 
will have to hold that the Senator’s time has been exhausted. 

Mr. HOWELL. I understand I have 15 minutes upon the 
amendment pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon any new amendment the 
Senator would have 15 minutes, but not upon the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. And also upon the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not so read the 
unanimous-consent agreement. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment provides that— 


After the hour of 2 p. m. on the calendar day of December 20, 1926, 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than one hour upon 
the bill, or more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon any 
amendment, 


The Senator has already consumed all the time to which he 
was entitled on December 20. The agreement proceeds: 


And that after 3 o'clock p. m. on December 21, 1926, no Senator shall 
speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes on the bill or any 
amendment. 7 


The Chair construes the second provision, that relating to 
December 21, as simply limiting the provision as to De- 
cember 20. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then is it the ruling of the Chair that I 
would not have 15 minutes on the bill and 15 minutes on the 
amendment to-day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, quite the contrary is my un- 
derstanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator might ask unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator may offer another amendment, 
and then he would have his half hour—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He can not offer an amendment 
until the pending amendment is disposed of. The question is 
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on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt]. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will not the Chair state the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe tt], to strike out section 2 and insert a new section. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the amendment may be read. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let us have the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment, ; 

The Cuter CrerK. The Senator from Nebraska offers the fol- 
lowing -amendment: On page 11, to strike out lines 11 to 25, 
both inclusive, all of page 12, and lines 1 to 12, both inclusive, 
on page 13, and to insert: 


Sec. 2. (a) The contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the Bos- 
ton, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 139, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on condition that 
such company files with the Secretary of War its consent in writing 
that such contract be modified so as to provide that the total to be 
paid by the United States on account of such contract shall not exceed 
a sum such that 7½ per cent thereof equals the net annual income 
of the canal owned by said Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., said 
net annual income to be computed as follows: From the annual average 
gross earnings of said canal for the three years preceding January 1, 
1927, there shall be deducted a one year’s expense for operation, main- 
tenance, and depreciation. Such one year’s expense on account of 
operation, maintenance, and depreciation shall be estimated by the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, as the amount that ordinarily 
would be necessary (1) to maintain indefinitely such canal in first- 
class condition, and (2) to provide satisfactory service at all times. 
The remainder, after such deduction, shall be deemed the net annual 
income. 

(b) Such sum as may be necessary is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the 
acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such contract, 
modified as provided in subdivision (a) of this section, of the Cape 
Cod Canal and other property referred to in paragraph 1 of such 
contract. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puirrs]. I 
am advised that on this question he would vote as I shall vote, 
and I will therefore vote. I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nres name was called). My col- 
league, the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is 
paired on this vote with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“yea.” I understand that the Senator from Alabama, if pres- 
ent, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
Means]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has a general pair on this 
question with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY]. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is detained from the Cham- 
ber on account of illness. If he were present he would vote 
“yea” on this question. He is paired with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish to announce that my 
colleague, the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton], 
is paired on this question with the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Govip]. If my colleague were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from Maine would vote 
“u nay.” 

Mr, SWANSON. My colleague [Mr. Grass] is necessarily 
absent, He wishes to have it announced that if present he 
would vote “nay” on this amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], is necessarily 
absent en account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Ashurst Couzens Fess Harreld 
Blease Dill Frazier Harris 
Capper Ferris Gooding Howell 
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Jones, N. Mex, McMaster Oddie Smoot 
King Mayfield Pine Walsh, Mont, 
Lenroot Neely Pittman Wheeler 
McKellar Norris Shipstead illis 
NAYS—51 

Bayard Fletcher Me Naur. Smith 
Bingham George Meteal Stanfield 
Broussard Gillett Moses Steck 
Bruce Gof Overman Stewart 
Cameron Greene Pepper Swanson 
Caraway Hale Ransdell Trammell 
Copeland Harrison eed, Pu. Tyson 
Curtis awes Robinson, Ind. Wadsworth 
Deneen Heflin Sackett Walsh, Mass, 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Schall Warren 
Edge Kendrick 8 Watson 
Edwards 1 Shortridge Weller 
Erust McLean Simmons 

NOT VOTING—16 
Borah Glass Means Reed, Mo. 
Bratton Gould Norbeck Robinson, Ark. 
Dale Johnson aye Stephens 
Gerry La Follette Phipps Underwood 


So Mr. Howetu’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Cawr Cierk. On page 11, strike out line 11 and through 
line 12 on page 13, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Suc, 2. (a) The contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the Bos- 
ton, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 139, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on condition that 
such company files with the Secretary of War its consent in writing 
that such contract be modified so as to provide that the total to be 
paid by the United States on account of such contract shall not exceed 
a sum such that 6 per cent thereof equals the net annual income of the 
canal owned by said Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., said net annual 
income to be computed as follows: From the annual average gross 
earnings of said canal for the three years preceding January 1, 1927, 
there shall be deducted a one year’s expense for operation, maintenance, 
and depreciation. Such one year’s expense on account of operation, 
maintenance, and depreciation shall be estimated by the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, as the amount that ordinarily would 
be necessary (1) to maintain indefinitely such canal in first-class condi- 
iton, and (2) to provide satisfactory service at all times. The re- 
mainder, after such deduction, shall be deemed the net annual income. 

(b) Such sum as may be necessary is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the 
acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such contract, 
modified a8 provided in subdivision (a) of this section, of the Cape 
Cod Canal and other property referred to in paragraph 1 of such 
contract, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator how this amendment differs from the one on which 
we just voted? 

Mr. HOWELL. The amendment is identical. It provides 
that the price paid for the canal shall not exceed the net earn- 
ings of the canal capitalized on a basis of 6 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is a different rate from 
the one in the other amendment? 

Mr. HOWELL, In the other amendment it was 7½ per cent. 
This amendment proposes that the Government of the United 
States shall buy this public utility on the basis of a 6 per cent 
capitalization; that is, so it shall receive a return of 6 per cent 
upon the money proposed to be paid for the canal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, that the Recorp may be clear, 
I propose as briefly as possible again to present some of the 
facts which I have already recited in connection with this 
proposed purchase. 

The Cape Cod Canal has been in operation 12 years. 

It is the most commodious canal in the Western Hemisphere, 
excepting only the Panama Canal. (See p. 421, Senate Com- 
merce Committee hearings, Ist sess., on H. R. 11616.) 

The local significance of the canal is indicated by the fact that 
about two-thirds of the tolls collected by the canal company are 
paid by one corporation, the Eastern Steamship Lines, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., engaged in traffic between Boston and New York. 

Last year, after allowing for operation and proper mainte- 
nance, the canal’s net earnings were sufficient to pay a return of 
only 7 per cent on about $1,700,000, 6 per cent on $2,000,000, 
4% per cent on $2,800,000, and 3 per cent on approximately 
$4,000,000. (See p. 430, Senate Commerce Committee hearings, 
ist sess., on H. R. 11616.) 

The canal is claimed to have cost in excess of $13,000,000. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Cape Cod Canal has been a 
financial failure, the promoters haying lost in the enterprise 
about $11,000,000. 
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It is now proposed that the Government shall purchase this 
canal at an ultimate cost of $11,400,000 and conduct it without 
charging tolls, as a free waterway. 

This would mean, of course, the recoupment of the canal pro- 
moters by shifting their loss of $11,000,000 to the shoulders of 
the American people. 

This would also mean that one Boston steamship corporation 
would be relieved of paying at least $280,000 per annum in 
canal tolls by also shifting these charges to the shoulders of 
the American people. 

Naturally, the canal promoters and this Boston steamship 
corporation are insistently urging the enactment of the legis- 
lation now pending for carrying out the above proposals. 

For about nine years Cape Cod Canal purchase propaganda 
has been developing and lobbyists have been at work, 

In view of these facts, it is evident that the canal purchase 
measure, now pending, is, in effect, a bill for the relief of the 
Cape Cod Canal promoters and the Eastern Steamship Lines. 

The Cape Cod Construction Co. was organized by the late 
August Belmont and his associates for the promotion and con- 
struction of the Cape Cod Canal, 100 feet bottom width, 25 
feet deep, and extending 8 miles from Cape Cod Bay to 
Buzzards Bay. 

Of the stock of this construction company, about 93 per cent 
is held by 19 individuals, estates, and corporations whose 
business addresses are in the financial district of New York 
City, and N. M. Rothschild & Son, of London, England, as 
follows: 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp without reading a list of these stockholders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars of Massachusetts 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


August Belmont Estate, 45 Cedar Street, New York. 

August Belmont & Co., 45 Cedar Street, New York, 

Estate of Levi P. Morton, 32 Liberty Street, New York. 

Mrs. Mary W. Harriman, 39 Broadway, New York. 

Estate of Morton F. Plant, 45 Wall Street, New York, 

Thomas F. Ryan, 140 Broadway, New York. 

M. S. Wallach, 52 William Street, New York, 

Estate of Edwin Hawley, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons, London, England. 

William Goadby Loew, 2 Wall Street, New York. 

F. B. Keech, 7 Wall Street, New York. 

William Barclay Parsons, 84 Pine Street, New York. 

Union Trust Co., depository for A. P. C. Trust E., 538, 80 Broadway, 
New York. 

F. D. Underwood, 50 Broad Street, New York. 

H. P. Wilson, 50 Broad Street, New York. 

I. C. McKeever, 7 Wall Street, New York, 

Estate of Andrew Freedman, 140 Broadway, New York, 

Primus E. Godridge, 16 Wall Street, New York. 

W. P. Wainwright, 7 Wall Street, New York. 

Samuel Untermyer, 120 Broadway, New York, 

(P. 58, hearings before subcommittee of Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, 68th Cong., on H. R. 3933, January 14, 1925, pt. 2.) 


Mr. HOWELL. This construction company proceeded to 
build the canal, and ultimately received therefor the $6,000,000 
of stock and the $6,000,000 of bonds issued by the Boston, Cape 
Cod & New York Canal Co. 

These same individuals and corporations, together with the 
Cape Cod Construction Co., now hold 90 per cent of the stock 
and 98 per cent of the bonds of the Boston, Cape Cod & New 
York Canal Co. 

August Belmont and his associates entered upon this enter- 
prise for gain, it evidently being expected that the canal could 
be built at a profit from the proceeds of the $6,000,000 bonds 
and also leave a large profit in stock. Mr. H. P. Wilson, now 
president of the Cape Coc Canal Co,, stated in this connection 
in his testimony before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House: 

I want to state just briefly for the intormation of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, the history of this canal. * 1 want to make clear to 
the committee that it was built as a commercial enterprise, as business 
men go into any otber business enterprise... è It had no other 
object. Our people like to talk about personal pride in these matters, 
of course, but personal pride does not go far when several million dól- 
lars are involved in a commercial enterprise. (P. 142, House hear- 
ings, April 21, 1922.) 


Disappointment confronted Mr. Belmont and his associates 
from the outset, the cost of the canal exceeding their calcula- 


tions. Instead of costing less than $6,000,000, when first ready 
for traffic—July 30, 1914—but not completed, the direct ex- 
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penditures, plus overhead and interest during construction, had 
amounted to about $8,266,000. 

However, this was only the beginning. Disappointment was 
to follow. The canal lost money from the outset ; and what was 
worse, the losses did not diminish, they increased as time 

Thus, for the first 10 months the deficit was $390,000; 
for the next 1044 months, $424,000; and for the subsequent 
152% months, down to August 31, 1917, $713,000, and this with- 
out making any allowances for damage claims pending, amount- 
ing to $807,000. (See pp. 244-245, House hearings, April 13 to 
May 3, 1922.) Assuming $300,000 as ultimately paid in settle- 
ment of these claims, the total deficit for the first 37 months 
of operation was $1,827,000, or at the average rate of $591,000 
per annum. 

From approximate data the deficit was $501,000 for the 
next period of 105% months, front August 31, 1917, to July 23, 
1918, when the canal passed under Federal control. 

When, as a result of the war, the Railway Administration 
took over the canal, it was out of repair, and as a consequence 
the expenses of operation and maintenance were much larger 
for the 194% months of Federal control. In fact, they ex- 
ceeded the income by $911,000, (See p. 43, Reports Director 
General of Railroads, 1924.) Assume the rate of interest 
charges the same as for the 153% months above mentioned, 
and we have a total deficit for the Federal-control period of 
$1,732,000, or at the average rate of $1,083,000 per annum. 

For the period extending from the close of the Federal 
control down to January 1, 1924, similar data is not at hand. 

During the calendar year of 1924 the floating debt of the 
Cape Cod Canal Co. was $7,724,000. (See p. 66, Senate hear- 
ings, pt. 2, January 14, 1925.) Interest at 6 per cent on this 
amount, added to the annual interest of $300,000 due on the 
canal bonds, makes the interest charge for the year $763,000. 
The cost of operation and maintenance is given as $158,000. 
However, this amount suggests that the canal company is 
again practicing economy by deferring maintenance. In this 
connection Col. Edward Burr, United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, testified: 


* + œ the least that can be expected as the cost of maintenance 
of the existing open canal, plus operating expense, as the canal com- 
pany now conducts canal operations with the canal as it exists at the 
present time, would be not Jess than $250,000 a year, It might exceed 
that figure. * * (P. 110, House hearings, April 18, 1922.) 


About six months later upon further consideration of the 
<< of maintenance of the canal, Colonel Burr reported as 
‘ollows: 


To operate and maintain the canal will cost the United States 
$300,000 for existing canal prior to improvement. (P. 4 of report 
on the Cape Cod Canal printed as Document No. 3, 69th Cong., 
ist sess.) 


Senator Butler also testified as follows: 


Now, about the practical use of the canal, I do not know just at 
the present time what condition the canal is in. I saw it last summer 
and my judgment is that unless something is done to keep it in 
order and take care of its maintenance, after a little while the 3 
of the canal will meet with a very large and material, loss. 
(Senate hearings, December 8, 1924, Part I, p. 8.) 


Notwithstanding Colonel Burr's latter report, let us assume 

that the average cost of operation and maintenance is about 
$250,000 instead of $300,000. Upon this assumption we must 
add about $100,000 for deferred maintenance and thus the 
item of $158,000 for 1924 becomes $258,000, which, added to 
the interest charge, equals $1,021,000. As the gross receipts 
were but $447,000, the deficit for the last year, 1924, the tenth 
year of operation, is $574,000, or about $79,000 per annum more 
than 1916-17, excluding the increment added for damage 
claims for that period. 
In yiew of these deficits, the totals of which are running into 
the millions, it is not strange that the canal associates feel 
hopeless. Mr. Wilson, now president of the company, made such 
an admission in his testimony. 


I Will say very frankly, gentlemen, we have become utterly dis- 
couraged in our efforts to own and operate the Cape Cod Canal. (See 
p. 144, House hearings, April 21, 1922 


As a matter of fact, this state of mind developed several years 
ago and as a consequence a plan was launched to unload this 
white elephant on the Government, as the United States is 
about the only organization extant that can be prevailed upon 
to pay real money for a bankrupt, losing concern. 

Evidence of this plan and its operation is afforded by the 
testimony of ex-Secretary of War Baker, April 12, 1920: 
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Secretary Baker: *® „ These gentlemen have urged Congress 
to take the canal. I think I may as well be perfectly outspoken about 
it. © © These gentlemen built this canal; they thought it was 
going to be a great commercial success; they found it was more ex- 
pensive to build than they had anticipated. They found a very great 
difficulty in tempting people to use it. And so they came 
to the conclusion that there was not enough liveliness to their hope 
of large commercial success to justify their continuing to carry this 
burden, and so they came to Congress, The Goyernment did not come; 
the War Department did not come; the Department of Commerce did 
not come, nor the Navy, but these gentlemen came. You gentlemen 
who are on this committee know who has been bringing this matter 
to your attention. They have been bringing it, the men who were 
interested for the canal company, and they have been seeking to get 
the Government to take this burden off their shoulders, * +% * 
(See p. 47, House hearings, April, 12, 1920.) 


Moreover, the canal associates seem perfectly confident of the 
success of their plan, apparently regarding Uncle Sam as 
gullible, In answer to a question by Senator Lenroot, the new 
president of the canal company, Mr. Wilson, said: 


I do not mean to trifle with your question, Senator. I am trying 
to answer it to the best of my ability, What I mean to say is this: 
We believe the Government of the United States is going to take over 
the canal. (P. 71, Senate hearings, October 17, 1918.) 


House bill 11616, now before the Senate, provides for the 
purchase of the Cape Cod Canal for $5,500,000, subject to the 
$6,000,000 bond issue, less $100,000 which the canal company 
guarantees to have in its treasury and turn over to the Govern- 
ment. The canal will cost under the provisions of this bill 
$11,400,000. But this is not all. The canal turned over will 
have been starved so far as maintenance is concerned, and again 
the Government, as in 1918-19, will have to expend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to put it in order. Therefore the total 
cost will be in excess of $12,000,000. 

Of course, this is a ridiculous price to pay for this property. 
The receipts for 1925 were $419,000, which was much less than 
the receipts for 1924 and 1923. Assuming the cost of operation 
and maintenance to have been only $258,000, the net remaining, 
$161,000, would pay 7 per cent on but $2,300,000. This is 
certainly the upper limit of the value of this canal. Private 
interests would not take it over even on this basis. They would 
want 8 per cent at least, meaning a capital value of about 
$2,000,000. Why should the Government take over this prop- 
erty at $12,000,000 and thus make a present to the New York 
canal associates of about $10,000,000? 

On May 29, 1918, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors made a report to the Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, signed by Peter C. Hains, major general, United 
States Army, retired. It states that the earnings of the canal 
at that time on a 4 per cent basis corresponded to a total invest- 
ment of $2,500,000, and further, that— 


this amount, therefore, is apparently an upper limit of any justifiable 
expenditure by the United States to acquire public ownership for 
commercial purposes. 

. . * . e s . 

The value of public ownership for any uses that can be made of the 
present canal would obviously be due to the saving of tolls on Govern- 
ment vessels. The capitalized value of these tolls could hardly exceed 
$1,000,000, thus giving a total value of publie ownership for all 
purposes of not exceeding $3,500,000. 

The present owners of the canal express themselves as quite satisfied 
with the present situation and prospects of their investment, and the 
public can well assent to their retaining the property. The work is 
npparently affording reasonable accommodations for existing commer- 
cial, military, and nayal needs, without imposing undue charges for 
services rendered. In view of these conditions the board concludes 
that it is not advisable for the United States to acquire the works and 
franchises of the Cape Cod Canal at this time. (See pp. 222-223 
Tlouse Hearings, pt. 2, April 13 to May 3, 1922.) 


Immediately after this board submitted the report from which 
the above quotations are made, the canal company, becoming 
panicky, requested another hearing, stopped bluffing, and began 
to beg, as evidenced by the following appeal to the board by 
Mr. Wilson, now president of the canal company: 


We do feel, however, that the condemnation of the prop- 
erty as worthless practically to the commerce of the country, to the 
Military and Naval Establishments of the country, is rather unjust to 
the property. We would like to see a different recommendation. We 
urge upon you a different recommendation. We tell you very frankly 
that we want the Government to take over the canal, because it is 
too big a job for us. We can not swing it. (See p. 483, H. Doc. 1768, 
G5th Cong. 3d sess.) 


The following is quoted from the supplemental report made 
as the result of said rehearing: 
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In view of the situation as now presented, in which all 
parties, including the canal company, concur in recommending public 
ownership * * * the board modifies its former conclusion to the 
extent of recommending the acquisition of the canal, * © pro- 
vided this can be accomplished at a price which is reasonable in 
view of the pubHe benefits to result from public ownership. In the 
board’s opinion this value does not exceed $3,500,000, as previously 
recommended, especially in view of the large additional expenditures 
that must be made to provide adequate facilities, (See pp. 223-224 
House Hearings, Apr. 13 to May 3, 1922.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts 
in the chair), The time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will continue and conclude 
the statement in connection with another amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall support the pending 
amendment, knowing that its fate will be the same as that of 
the amendment which has just been defeated; and I would not 
say anything further except that I can not permit the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], now so ably 
presiding over this body, to stand without protest concerning 
his assertion that there is a moral obligation upon the part of 
the United States to purchase this canal. . 

The Senator from Massachusetts asserted that there was such 
moral obligation growing out of three facts; first, the negotia- 
tions and condemnation proceedings for the purchase of the 
property; second, the taking over of the canal by the Govern- 
ment in time of war; and third, a letter written by President 
Wilson, from which he quoted. 

With reference to the first, there can be no moral obligation, 
for, in the first place, the legislation that gaye rise to the 
negotiations and the condemnation proceedings was procured at 
the instance of the representatives of the canal, and in that 
legislation there were specific provisions to the effect that both 
in the case of negotiations and in the case of condemnation 
the result should be subject to the future ratification and 
appropriation by the Congress. So there could be no possible 
moral obligation when the law itself says there should be no 
obligation unless Congress should later ratify any agreement 
reached or verdict rendered and make appropriations therefor. 

Second, as to whether any moral obligation arose through 
the taking over of the canal in time of war, I wish to quote 
from Secretary Denby, who testified upon the subject, The 
quotation is very brief. He said: 

I think I can give the Navy’s attitude toward this proposition by 
saying that prior to 1918 the Navy had not recommended that the 
Government should acquire this canal, but in November, 1918, the 
General Board of the Navy became fearful that the canal would cease 
to operate because of the failure of profits, and therefore made a 
strong memorandum in fayor of the Government taking over the 
canal because of the naval need as well as its commercial advantages, 
The canal cuts off about 60 miles, I think it is, of run between 
Boston and New York, and also enables naval vessels to keep an inner 
channel with perfect safety. 


He said the Government took over this canal because the 
canal company would otherwise have gone into bankruptcy and 
would not be able to maintain it. That is why we took over 
the canal, and instead of there being any obligation to the 
canal company by reason of the Government taking it over 
it was a godsend to the canal company and saved them from 
bankruptey. So it is not possible that any moral obligation 
arose by reason of that fact. The truth of the matter is that 
the canal company refused to take the canal back from the 
Government. They never have taken it back, as I under- 
stand, and it is now being run or operated through some sort 
of a trusteeship. 

It is suggested to me that nobody supposed there was any 
moral obligation to buy all the railroads of the United States 
when the Government took them over. 

Third, the letter of the President of the United States, I 
am particularly surprised that my very distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts should urge that as entailing a moral 
obligation upon the part of the United States to purchase this 
canal—the expression of the opinion of President Wilson upon 
a matter of that kind imposing a moral obligation upon us. 

Mr. President, it is not so many years ago when the then 
President of the United States, Mr. Wilson, did seek to com- 
mit the United States to a certain course of action; and, if 
my memory does not fail me, my friend from Massachusetts 
was one of the first to deny the authority of President Wilson 
to commit the United States to that moral obligation. Of 
course, I am referring to the League of Nations controversy, ` 
where the President of the United States, in the strongest 
manner possible, sought to commit this country to entry into 
the League of Nations; and, if I am not mistaken, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts refused to take that 
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view of the President's power and denied, and properly so, 
that he could impose any moral obligation upon the part of 
the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that Senators 
should vote upon this question upon its merits; for there is 
no moral obligation of any kind or character upon the part of 
the United States to acquire this canal. 

Mr. MOSES, Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Warsa], now occupying the chair, is not dependent alone 
upon the letter of President Wilson, for he may turn to the 
message of President Coolidge sent to the Congress at the be- 
ginning of the second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
December 3, 1924, where, on page 3, in discussing waterways, 
President Coolidge says: 

There are pending before the Congress bills for further development 
of the Mississippi Basin, for the taking over of the Cape Cod Canal 
in accordance with a mora! obligation which seems to have been in- 
curred during the war, and for the improvement of harbors on both 
the Pacific and the Atlantic coasts. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment, 
: The Cutler CLERK., On page 6, after line 3, it is proposed to 
nsert: 


Galveston Channel, Tex., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 307, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Was the amendment on Cape Cod before the Senate for action? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All pending amendments have 
been agreed to or acted upon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know; but is not the Cape Cod provision 
still before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is nothing more pending 
before the Senate in reference to the Cape Cod Canal. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to offer an amendment to the 
Cape Cod provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator permit the 
Senate to act upon the amendment just announced? Then the 
Senator may propose his amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest that we 
dispose of this section relating to the Cape Cod Canal. That 
was the understanding, the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is what I assumed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Nevada 
send his amendment to the desk? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 13, line 12, it is proposed to insert 

the following: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission shall not have authority to 
relieve common carriers from the operation of section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act on account of actual or potential water competition 
from transportation through the Cape Cod Canal or the Panama Canal, 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have purposely waited until 
the 15-minute limit took effect, so that those who desired to 
discuss all of the benefits that are coming to their respective 
localities could get through. It happens that a large portion 
of the West, and particularly my State, gets no Christmas 
present in this bill. Possibly, however, those in the West may 
be in a position to be a little more impartial in the considera- 
tion of this subject than some of those who have some special 
interest in it. 

I have heard some Senators state here on the floor that one 
reason why we were under obligations to purchase the Cape Cod 
Canal was that the Government was constantly holding over it 
the threat to buy it. There is another threat that the Govern- 
ment is constantly holding over this canal and over every 
waterway in this country, and that threat is to run any steam- 
boat off that waterway the minute it is put on there. The 
testimony here would indicate that the Government is paying a 
very much larger price for this canal than it can earn. If 
the Goyernment is to take a loss on it by reason of a military 
necessity or even a commercial necessity, at the same time it 
should be the duty of Congress to see that the fullest use of 
that canal is never interfered with by an arm of this Goyern- 
ment in aid of railroads or any other form of transportation. 

I do not know whether all Senators understand what I 
mean by this amendment, I want them to understand what 
a Soa Tana of the interstate commerce act provides. I 
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SEC. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to 
the provisions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation 
in the aggregate for the transportation of passengers, or of like kind of 
property, for a shorter than for a longer distance over the same line or 
route in the same direction, the shorter being included within the longer 
distance, or to charge any greater compensation as a through rate 
than the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to the provisions of 
this act, but this shall not be construed as authorizing any common 
carrier within the terms of this act to charge or receive as great com- 
pensation for a shorter as for a longer distance. 


That is section 4. That has been in every transportation act of 
this country for years. It was the fixed policy of this Govern- 
ment that carriers should not charge more for the short haul 
than for the long haul. It is not against the law to charge the 
Same amount. They can put in a blanket rate if they want to. 
There is a blanket rate on coal running now from Kentucky and 
Tennessee up to the Great Lakes. What do I mean by a 
“blanket rate”? I mean that the rate is exactly the same for 
the short distance as it is for the long distance. What we are 
objecting to is not a blanket rate, but we are objecting to charg- 
ing an out-of-pocket-cost rate at the terminal point and making 
it up by higher rates at intermediate points. 

This amendment simply states that there shall be no relief 
from this section on the alleged grounds of water competition 
for transportation passing through those two canals; in other 
words, if the Government does buy and enlarge this canal, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission shall not then give 
a rate from Boston to New York, we will say, of 50 cents a ton 
by rail and charge a dollar a ton at the intermediate, non- 
competitive points. In other words, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have the power at the present time, by virtue of a 
special proviso to this act, under which they may make depart- 
ures and exceptions in special cases, to give to the railroads a 
rate that will actually take the freight away from the boats. 
That does not sound reasonable, does it? Yet the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has just finished a case in which the 
western railroads—that is, the railroads running from around 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific eoast—asked for relief 
from the fourth section. They desired in their application to 
obtain what they said was their fair share of the traffic pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal. 

What was their fair share of the traffic passing through the 
Panama Canal? It was testified before our committee that 
probably half would be fair. In other words, to-day there are 
only 5,000,000 tons of traffic passing through the Panama Canal 
annually, and yet this application that has just been decided 
against the western railroads asked for a rate from Chicago 
and other Mississippi River points to San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, and Los Angeles that would give them one-half of 
that 5,000,000 tons. What effect would that have on the boats? 
If you should take away one-half of the 5,000,000 tons, you 
would practically destroy the Panama Canal business. Sup- 
pose you gave one-half of the traffic going through the Panama 
Canal to the railroads. What good would it do the railroads? 
Let us see. 

The total traffic passing through the Panama Canal is only 
5,000,000 tons per annum. The total traffic of the western 
railroads that made this application is 150,000,000 tons per 
annum. What would 2,500,000 tons amount to in a traffic that 
aggregates 150,000,000 tons annually? Why, the total earnings 
of the western roads that made this application are $500,000,000 
a year. What would they have gotten if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had granted their application? According 
to the testimony, they would have received a gross return of 
$15,000,000. - They would receive $15,000,000 out of gross earn- 
ings of $500,000,000; and at what profit would they receive it? 
It was to be at an out-of-pocket cost to them. It was to be at 
a rate that was so low that it was admitted that it would pay 
no interest on the bonded indebtedness of the railroads; it would 
pay no dividends on the stocks; it would simply take half of the 
traffic off the Panama Canal; and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission refused to grant the application. Why? Because 
they said, “ You have not shown that it would profit your rail- 
roads.” It was not based on the ground that it would injure 
the boat traffic through the Panama Canal—oh, no! It was 
based on the ground, sir, that they had not shown that it would 
benefit the railroads. 

I should like to read you, for just a moment, what they did 
say on that point. Here is what they said: 


There is another phase of this matter which must not de over- 
looked. Section 500 of the transportation act, 1920, declares the policy 
of Congress to be “to promote, encourage, and develop water trans- 
portation, service, and facilities in connection with the commerce of 
the United States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail 
and water transportation.” The field of operations of the water lines 
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is restricted to a comparatively narrow area along the Atlantic sea- 
board and to a much narrower area along the Pacific coast. Since but 
little traffic originates at the ports, the water lines must reach out for 
it into the interior. The inherent disadvantages of shipping by water 
prohibit them from competing with the rail lines at points where the 
combined rail and water charges equal the all-rail charges, and conse- 
quently the territory from which they may draw traffic is confined to 
an area from which the rail rates plus the water charges are substan- 
tially lower than the all-rail rates. 

Their destination territory is confined almost exclusively to the 
Pacific coast cities. Unlike the rail carriers, they have no interme- 
diate territory from which to draw or to which to deliver traffic. It 
is strongly urged, therefore, that to permit the western carriers to 
publish the proposed rates from Chicago for the avowed purpose of 
depriving the water lines of a substantial portion of such traffic as they 
are now able to obtain would be to disregard wholly the policy of 
Congress to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation. 
To be of material benefit to the rail carriers a substantial portion of 
this tonnage must be diverted to their lines. The declared policy of 
Congress is to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation. 

If the hopes of the applicants should be realized, the benefits which 
they as a whole might obtain from the granting of the application 
would be greatly disproportionate to the loss Which the water lines 
would suffer. The record shows that the total tonnage, both east- 
bound and westbound, of all the water lines is but a very small frac- 
tion of that of the transcontinental carriers operating west of Chicago, 
It is evident, therefore, that the diversion of any substantial tonnage 
front the water lines would have but an inappreciable effect on the net 
revenues of the rail carriers. On the other hand, it might very seriously 
impair the ability of the water lines to maintain their present standard 
of service, 

Upon full consideration of the record we find that the application for 
authority to depart from the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth 
section of the act should be denied, 


It may be asked, and it has been asked time and again, 
why we should take that power out of the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, when they so fairly decided 
against the western railroads. The answer is simply this: 
There is a constant threat of change. Any change of the per- 
sonnel of the commission may result in a change in the rulings. 
Just before the war the same Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion did grant these departures from the fourth section which 
they to-day refuse to grant. Although they refused to grant 
them a few days ago, it is entirely within their power to grant 
them to-morrow. The rate that was asked for by the western 
railroad from Chicago may be increased 10 cents a ton, and 
then the commission may find that the 10 cents a ton is 
profitable to the railroads, 

Take the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They have stated the reasons for it. They have stated very 
clearly that the slight amount of tonnage the railroads would 
take away from the boats would result in no appreciable 
increase in the great tonnage of the railroads. So why not, 
in the case of the Panama Canal, where we know the facts, where 
we have the decisions time and time again, say to those who 
wish to engage in water transportation through the canal, the 
policy is fixed—there shall be no departure from the fourth 
section. Certainly this Congress and this Government wishes 
to increase our water transportation and want to increase our 
merchant marine. 

We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars to make 
our rivers navigable. For what purpose? For water trans- 
portation. Why? Because it is known that water transporta- 
tion is the cheapest transportation on earth for certain com- 
modities; not all; not commodities that require rapid trans- 
portation; but things like steel and iron and copper, where 
time of delivery is not of the essence, have always been moved 
more cheaply by water. 

Yet these very ships which are to-day carrying steel from 
the East to the Pacific coast are threatened to-day, yea, every 
hour, that there may be a decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission taking half of that trade away. Where else will 
they get it? There are about 47 articles which the boats may 
haul, and that is about all. There are 10,000 articles the 
trains may haul. But if the railroads are given this long-and- 
short-haul provision, with an out-of-pocket cost on the 47 arti- 
cles to the Pacific coast, the boat lines will be ruined. They 
say they will take only half of it. How on earth can you 
conceive of a rate that would allow them to take half of the 
steel from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast and not take it all? 
Ninety per cent of that traffic to-day is steel. Tell me how you 
ean give a rate that will mean that they will take half of that 
steel and not take it all. 

The president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, in testifying 
before the committees of Congress, stated that if the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission gave them a rate that would result in 
them carrying half, there was no reason why they would not 
carry it all. 

That is the proposition to which we have gotten. Why hold 
a constant threat over the steamboats of this country? They 
are not now being bothered by it. It is not in effect. There 
are few of those rates in effect. But it is constant threat that 
is hanging over the heads of these people that is driving the 
boats out of existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time on the 
pone a has expired. The Senator now has 15 minutes on 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I will use 15 minutes on the bill. I do 
want Senators to understand the amendment I am proposing. 
I do not want it confused with the other long-and-short-haul 
legislation we have supported here for years. This is an 
entirely different proposition. The long and short haul amend- 
ment that was voted down at the last session known as the 
Gooding amendment absolutely prohibited the charging of a 
greater rate for the shorter haul than the rate charged for 
the long haul anywhere in the United States and by reason of 
any water competition—that is, carriage on rivers or on any 
other water. 

Mind you, in this amendment I have simply left the law as 
it stands; I have not attempted to change it at all except 
to limit that proviso. The proviso now says that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission may in special cases grant relief 
from the fourth section, I contend that transportation through 
the Panama Canal and transportation through the Cape Cod 
Canal shall not be considered as special cases, leaving the rest 
of the law as it was then. I think we have sufficient evidence 
with regard to the character of the transportation through the 
Panama Canal, and with regard to the cost of it, and with 
regard to the cost of transportation on the western railroads 
to understand the matter so that we may act with regard to the 
Panama Canal. Let us make the last decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission final. 

Why should we leave this discretion hanging in the air, with 
a body that is constantly changing, when the yery action of 
the commission itself, and all of the testimony, disclosed the 
fact that it should be the fixed policy of this Government— 
not a wavering, changing policy, but the fixed policy of this 
Govyernment—not to allow any departure from the fourth sec- 
tion so far as transportation through the Panama Canal is 
concerned ? 

When we built that canal, at a tremendous expense, it was 
the intention of the Government to allow those boats to go 
through there free of any artificial restraints whatever. We 
understood that we would have to get back, in the way of 
tolls, hundreds of millions of dollars, and we provided in the 
bill by an almost unanimous vote that no railroad line should 
own or operate a boat through that canal. That was because 
we did not want the independent boats moving through that 
canal to be coerced and driven out of business by artificial and 
unfair competition from the powerful boats of railroad lines, 

I say to the Senate that these railroad companies are accom- 
plishing the same thing in a much more economical way. If 
they had built the great boats and put them on the eanal, 
they might have run them at a loss until they drove out all 
other boat competition, but at least we would have had some 
boats on the canal. But now what do the railroads do? Now, 
they ask what they call an out-of-pocket-cost rate, a rate, we 
will say, of 80 cents on steel from Chicago to Los Angeles, and 
a dollar on steel to Lincoln, Nebr., to Denver, to Salt Lake, to 
Reno, the intermediate points. It is the proposition of allow- 
ing them to charge a rate which they admit does not pay 
interest on the inyestment, does not pay dividends, does not pay 
interest on their bonds, for the sole purpose, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission said in its decision, of taking away 
5 8 of the business of the boats moving through the Panama 

‘anal, 

That decision was rendered against the western roads by 
a divided vote, but we are putting new commissioners on the 
commission, and what will be the opinion of the majority in 
another month or two months from now? Why do we allow 
this uncertainty, this wavering policy to threaten water trans- 
portation in this country, when it is within the power of Con- 
gress to definitely say that as far as the Panama Canal is 
concerned we know there is no excuse for these applications 
for departures under the fourth section, because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has analyzed it and said there is no 
reason for it? 

What did Mark Potter, who is now the receiver of the St. 
Paul Railroad and who was at one time a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, say? In the hearings before 
the commission he testified as follows: 


Q: Do you believe that relief from application of section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act is necessary or essential to the prosperity of 
the several northwest carriers, including the St. Paul Railroad?— 
A. I do not. 

Q. Why ?—A. I do not hesitate to say that if I had been the sole 
receiver of the St. Paul property I should have withdrawn application 
for fourth-section relief. * * * 

In other words, I think the commission decided that case right, 
although the St. Paul was asking for relief. I do not believe it was 
necessary in that situation, I think there is a great deal of mis- 
apprehension about that situation. My motion has been—take Pitts- 
burgh. The talk is always about iron products from Pittsburgh to 
Baltimore and around to the canal to San Francisco and back up toward 
Spokane. I think the railroads can put in a rate from Chicago to 
Spokane on iron products that will more than meet anything that can 
be accomplished from Pittsburgh or through the canal, and that will 
still make that business perhaps the most attractive business the St. 
Paul has. It can get upwards of $600 a car for steel products and shut 
Pittsburgh out, Then, I think that rate, blanketed from the inter- 
mountain country to the coast, would get a fair share of coast business. 


Blanketed, mind vou, the same price clear across, not a 
lower price for the longer distance. Proceeding, he said: 


Some would go through the canal, but the amount that would go 
through the canal, divided among seven lines, would never be felt. It 
would not amount to a fraction of 1 per cent ef the business of any 
particular line. 

I don't think it is necessary. We considered that policy and there 
were two feelings. There was a feeling that the Chicago interests 
would penalize us and abandon us if we did not ask fourth-section 
relief. There was a feeling that the other roads would pound us if we 
did not stand with them. Personally I don't think that we would be 
abandoned by shippers because, as I say, I think the St. Paul and 
other lines should frankly admit their duty to accomplish a rate basis 
that would protect Chicago as against Pittsburgh, and they should do 
it without fourth-section relief, in my judgment, and I think that all 
of the other roads attach altogether too much importance to it. When 
they make up their minds to settle down and make a fair rate to 
intermountain territory, blanket that to the coast, they will satisfy 
everybody, 


That was the testimony of Mark Potter, the receiver of the 
St. Paul Railroad, when he was questioned by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The blanket rate is what we want on 
those 47 articles. Let them put in a cheap rate on the 47 
articles, but put the rate the same straight across the country, 
and you can do that under the fourth section as it now stands. I 
do not wish to have a rate that is less for a 3,000-mile haul than 
it is for a thousand-mile haul. It is a wrong policy. It is not 
fair, and that has been demonstrated in connection with this 
matter. 

Mr. Potter exposes the whole trouble. The St. Paul Railroad 
did not want to ask for that relief, but they were afraid of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce and the business interests of 
Chicago, They were afraid of the other railroads if they 
refused to ask for the relief, and the St. Paul did ask for the 
relief; and now we are afraid constantly of some little chamber 
of commerce in some little town that consists of about 10 men 
present and about a thousand honorary members advising our 
Senators. We appear to be constantly trying to find out not 
what is right but what some political body has favored, ignorant 
or deceived as it may have been. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, time was when, if the brains 
were out, the man would die, and time was when, if a legisla- 
tive measure were knocked in the head, it would gasp and 
give up the ghost. But that time seems to have passed. The 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada is simply an attempt 
to revive the amendment of the long-and-short-haul provision 
of the interstate commerce act which has now twice, to my 
knowledge, received the disapproval of Congress. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRUCE. I have very little time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a sentence, 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. One time it passed this body, I believe in 
the Congress before the last, by a 2 to 1 vote. It was defeated 
the last time by a 2 to 1 vote, 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. That was because the appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober was effectively made. Congress 
reached the one conclusion when it was in a state of more 
or less ignorance of the subject. It reached the other when it 
was thoroughly enlightened by exhaustive discussion. 

It is quite true, as the Senator from Nevada has said, that dur- 
ing the last session of Congress the Gooding bill did not attempt 
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to prohibit any departures except departures that might arise 
in the case of competition between a straight railroad line and 
a circuitous railroad line. But I am sure that the Senator 
from Nevada has not forgotten that the Gooding bill, which was 
introduced into the Senate during the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
attempted to prohibit all departures of every sort with one 
single exception, including departures called for by the neces- 
sity of placing land transportation on a footing of equality 
with water transportation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is my recollection, and that is the 
reason why I wanted to draw a distinction between that propo- 
sition and my present amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is true that the Gooding bill, during the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, received the approval of this body: 
but when it reached the House, as the Senator knows, it was, 
as I recollect, defeated, Then when the succeeding session 
of Congress came along the bill was overwhelmingly defeated 
in the Senate. Never in my life have I heard a fuller or a 
more instructive discussion of anything than the discussion 
which went on in the Senate at that time in relation to the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I make just one correction of the 
Senator's statement? It was not voted on in the House. It 
never was reported out from the committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. It met with the disapproval of the committee, 
and apparently the action of the committee was entirely ac- 
quiesced in by the House, assuming what the Senator from 
Nevada has said is true. 

Now, of course, on its face nothing would seem to be fairer 
or more just than the idea that a railroad should not charge 
as much for carrying freight for a short distance as for a 
longer distance, As a general principle of policy, of justice, 
that principle is unassailable. But, like all general principles, 
it works gross injustice unless the proper qualifications are 
associated with it. Experience has shown that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission exercises no jurisdiction of a wiser or 
more beneficient character than the jurisdiction which it exer- 
cises in relation to the long-and-short-haul clause of the inter- 
state commerce act. Nothing, I say, could have been more 
sagacious than the consideration which led the framers of 
that act to authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under proper conditions to depart from that general principle. 
Just take a few illustrations. 

Here is a case where there is a circuitous line and a straight 
line meeting at some competitive point. It is of the greatest 
advantage to shippers along those two lines that the lines 
should be brought into relations of competition with each 
other. That can only be done, of course, by allowing the cir- 
euitous line to charge lower rates to the point of competition— 
where it meets the straight line—than to intermediate points. 
Otherwise the community would not get the benefit of com- 
petition between the two. That is one case in which depar- 
tures are allowed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But that is not involved in my amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, it is; because the principle on which that 
ease is grounded is the principle on which, in my humble judg- 
ment, your amendment should be settled. 

Here is another case of a railroad running through a barren, 
unproductive country, and while it is a weak one, yet it is of 
great value to the farmers living along it. The only way to 
keep the breath of life in it is to allow it to transport freight to 
some point where it comes in competition with a stronger line 
at lower rates than it charges to shippers at intermediate points. 
To use a specific illustration, such a case is that of the Ten- 
nessee Central Railroad, a road passing through a mountainous, 
sterile country on its way to Nashville, where it meets the com- 
petition of the Louisville & Nashville, one of the strongest trunk 
lines in the country. 

Then, again, departures are eminently proper in cases where 
competition between seaports must be equalized for the benefit 
of the interior territory appurtenant to them as, for instance, 
competition between the seaport of Galveston and the seaport of 
New Orleans, Large amounts of green coffee are brought into 
this country through the port of New Orleans from South 
America and also large quantities through the port of Galves- 
ton. It is farther from Galveston to the interior points to be 
supplied than from the city of New Orleans, but Galveston, by 
proper departures from the long-and-short-haul clause allowed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is put on a footing of 
equality with New Orleans. The interior country, of course, 
gets the benefit of the resulting competition in more liberal 
rates. 

Again, a departure is allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the purpose of equalizing. market conditions 
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by enabling merchante ble products of one sort or another to be 
brought to communities over more than one line. 

Then, too, departures are allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in cases of extraordinary congestion. Some years 
ago the railroads leading from the South to New England 
simply could not carry the burden of traffic imposed upon them, 
especially as respected cotton ; so the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allowed departures from the long-and-short-haul clause, 
which permitted the surplus freight to be carried at reduced 
rates to the South Atlantic ports, from which it could be 
shipped by sea to the New England milis or other consignees. 

So, too, departures are allowed at times by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when conditions of famine or scarcity 
in some particular community call for a departure. For 
illustration, some years ago there was a terrible famine in 
the State of New Mexico, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allowed departures from the long-and-short-haul clause 
so that commodities could be shipped at lower rates into 
the State of New Mexico for the relief of its people, and so 
that cattle could be shipped at lower rates than usual out of 
the State of New Mexico. 

So, I say that the authority which is vested in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under certain circumstances to 
allow departures from the operation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause is a beneficent thing, a thing that should be fostered 
and encouraged and not a thing that should be done away with 
or discouraged by the Congress of the United States. Let us 
leave the matter involved in this amendment, as well as every 
other matter that may be involyed in the long and short haul 
clause of the interstate commerce act, to the discretion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

That even the Senator from Nevada can repose a full 
measure of confidence in the justice of that commission in deal- 
ing with the long and short haul clause is strikingly illustrated 
by the decision which was rendered only about a year ago by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in which it refused to 
allow the transcontinental lines of railroad departures based 
on the idea that they were suffering to such a distressing extent 
from the competition of the Panama Canal that departures 
were necessary. 

I do not want to see this jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission nibbled away or encroached upon to any 
extent. It is a useful, sound, fruitful jurisdiction. It is not 
open, in my opinion, to successful impeachment in any respect. 
Therefore, why should we allow any inyasion of it, general or 
limited? Why, in other words, should we tolerate a resuscita- 
tion of the old controversy which would seem to have been as 
finally and conclusively settled by Congress as anything ever 
can be? I know that it is not wholly settled because the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna] has been reelected by his 
grateful constituents to this body and will certainly reopen the 
controversy as often as the opportunity to do so offers itself. 
But I hope that neither he nor the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirrman], who is his faithful coworker so far as that contro- 
yersy is concerned, will be able to induce the Senate to deviate 
from the attitude which it has heretofore assumed toward all 
efforts either to repeal, to amend, or to modify in any manner 
the authority with which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is invested under the long-and-short-haul clause of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, personally I 
have much sympathy with the views of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], but his amendment deals with a prob- 
lem which is outside the jurisdiction of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, deals with a problem which is outside the jurisdiction 
or purposes of the bill which is now before the Senate. I am 
not going to discuss the merits of his amendment. In my judg- 
ment—and I simply state this as a fact—to put it on the river 
and harbor bill will very greatly endanger the passage of the 
bill, if not defeat it in the end. That, of course, may be an 
argument which would appeal to some who are opposed to the 
bill in its entirety, but action like that would neither further 
the adoption of the proposition which is presented by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada or the bill itself. 

I could probably make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill, but that is open to discussion 
just the same as the amendment itself, and so nothing would 
be gained by that procedure, I am simply going to express the 
hope that the amendment will not be put on the bill. It is a 
proposition which ought to be considered on its merits after a 
report of the committee having jurisdiction of it and, in my 
selene, upon a separate measure and as a separate propo- 
sition. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have not taken any time in the 
debate on the pending river and harbor bill, and I now rise 
Simply to say that I intend to vote for the bill on its passage, 
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provided it shall not then be loaded down with certain amend- 
ments that, it seems to me, would make it totally inadvisable 
to vote for the measure. The amendment which has just 
been offered is one of the amendments which, if adopted, would 
defeat the purpose of the bill, so far as I am concerned. 

I am not going to consume any time to discuss the merits of 
the long and short haul proposition. As the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce] has stated, that was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the last session, and I thought a fairly decisive vote 
was taken. However, the authors of the two amendments 
have suggested that the proposal now submitted is not entirely 
akin to the one which was offered at the last session. That is 
true. The proposition which was offered at the last session 
went to all water transportation, while the one that is offered 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] is limited to trans- 
portation through the Panama Canal, and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] extends 
the proposal to the Cape Cod Canal. 

The Senator from Nevada read a statement from a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which I think ought 
to be entirely reassuring to him. It gave the reasons why the 
relief should not be accorded, and the reasons seemed to be 
satisfactory, although there are some who thought they were 
not. But that decision ought to be an argument to anyone 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is observing the 
spirit of the law under which it is operating. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr, President—— 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Idaho that I have only 15 minutes, of which I expect to take 
only 5, but I shall yield to the Senator if his interruption does 
not take too much time. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that there are most vicious yiolations of 
the law allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
through the Panama Canal at the present time by which the 
merchants of California, New Mexico and Arizona are not 
allowed to compete with the jobbers of San Francisco, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I stated that I was not going 
into the merits of this question, first, because the subject was 
thoroughly discussed at the last session; and, secondly, for the 
want of time because of the limitation under which we are 
operating, 

I wish to remove a suspicion from the minds of those who 
seem to entertain it that the interests of the country are not 
subserved under the acts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and I merely propose to do it by a restatement of the 
law and the rulings under which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is operating, 

The first consideration which I wish to submit is that the 
policy of the Government, announced in section 500 of the 
transportation act of 1920, is to the effect that it is the duty 
of the Government to promote transportation, both water and 
rail. That is the law, and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been following it, it seems to me, is not at 
all in doubt, 

Secondly, the law under which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is operating provides in section 1 that the rate shall 
be just and reasonable—that is a guide for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—and there shall be no unjust discrimi- 
nation in the form of rebates, drawbacks, and so on. 

As a further guide to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
it is provided in the law that there shall be no partial or special 
rates in the interest of any locality or of any firm or of any 
corporation. Then a fourth direction is that there shall not 
be a lesser charge for a longer haul than for a shorter haul, 
with the exception of emergent cases. There are four direc- 
tions of the law under which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is operating designed to promote both water and rail trans- 
portation. 

So those who say that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Is operating against water transportation are, it seems to me, 
speaking without authority, just as much as if I should say that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is operating in the interest 
of water transportation as against rail transportation; in other 
words; the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
the law under which they are operating is to promote both 
water transportation and rail transportation; but in the fourth 
section of the law there is a proviso that in special cases, such 
as, for example, that mentioned by the Senator from Maryland 
just a moment ago, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
have the authority to give relief under that section. Anyone 
ean see why that is. The people living in the Chicago district 
ean ship down the Mississippi River into the Gulf, through the 
Panama Canal, and up the Pacifie coast to the Pacific coast 
cities, a long distance, at a rate for which the railroads can not 
carry similar freight from points in the Chicago district to the 
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coast cities. If there were no provision that the rail carriers 
could charge a greater rate to an intermediate point between 
Chicago and the Pacific coast than could be charged to the 
coast, then I can see, as every man can see, that a rate might be 
made on the water route that would entirely deprive the rail- 
roads of the transportation of any commodities to Pacific coast 
cities. If that should happen no one would suffer more than 
would those represented between the two termini of the trans- 
portation lines. In cases like that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be permitted to give the relief that is pro- 
vided under the fourth section, but whenever they accord such 
relief they operate under the specific law, namely, that the rate 
for the longer route must not be below what will be a com- 
pensatory amount for the service rendered. 

Do not overlook the fact that while the rate for the long 
haul may be less than that for the short haul, that rate must 
not be below a compensatory basis, taking into consideration 
additional services. 

When it is asked, What is the meaning of a compensatory 
rate? let me give the interpretation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of what a compensatory rate is, I want 
every Senator who has a suspicion that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not fair to note the basis on which they 
interpret the words “compensatory rate.” 

First. Any rate must cover, and more than cover, the extra or 
additional expense incurred in handling the traffic to which it 
applies. 

Second. A rate must not be lower than necessary to meet 
the existing competition. 

Third. The rate must not be so low as to threaten the 
extinction of water transportation. And— 

Fourth, The rate must not jeopardize the requirement under 
the transportation act of 1920 to give an adequate return upon 
the investment, 

In other words, when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permits fourth-section relief it must not permit the rate 
to go to a point where it will in any degree threaten water 
competition. How anybody, under that interpretation and 
ruling, and under the practice of the commission, can say 
that the railroads under the direction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are going to drive out of existence water 
competition I do not know. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the most important thing of 
all is that we have a Government agency with the power to 
determine what the rate shall be and we must not take that 
power from that agency and transfer it to a political body 
such as the United States Senate. That is the last thing 
that would be in the interest of the development of transpor- 
tation in a great country such as ours. 

I am not going to discuss the merits of the question; I am 
merely making a simple statement of fact as to the operation 
of the commission so as to assure Senators that water com- 
petition is not in jeopardy under the proceedings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I hope that the amendment 
will be defeated. If it is added to this bill, some of us, in- 
cluding myself, will vote against the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had followed their own interpretation of what is a 
compensatory rate under the law it would not be necessary 
to be fighting here for a long-and-short-haul bill. But the 
fact is that in considering violations of the fourth section of 


the interstate commerce act the Interstate Commerce Commis-. 


sion has never paid any attention even to their own interpreta- 
tion. 

Yesterday I placed in the Recorp a reference to a violation 
of the fourth section which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion allowed only two years ago. They permitted a rate on 
canned goods from San Francisco to Dunnigan, Calif., of 
31% cents a hundred; the haul is 102 miles. From San Fran- 
cisco to Dunnigan a car earns $1.85 per car-mile. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission allowed a violation of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act on canned goods from 
San Francisco to Portland, under which the rate from San 
Francisco to Portland, a distance of 745 miles, 28% cents, or 
3 cents less a hundred than the rate from San Francisco to 
Dunnigan. The car earns from San Francisco to Portland 
22.9 cents a car-mile as against $1.85 a car-mile from San 
Franciseo to Dunnigan; in other words, it earns on canned 
goods eight times more per car-mile to Dunnigan because of the 
violation that is allowed to Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. President, that is the trouble. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when it comes to permitting violations, never pays 
any attention to any of the amendments to the interstate com- 
merce act which have been adopted by Congress. They have 
ignored them all, including the amendment of 1910 and the 
amendment of 1920, and just so long as the great railroad inter- 
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ests of America dominate the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or a majority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as they 
do to-day, the commission will come pretty near giving the rail- 
roads anything they want. 

There are violations through the Panama Canal at the pres- 
ent time on beans that are grown in California, canned goods, 
and dried fruits. They must be shipped to San Francisco, 
where the jobbers are able to gather them up, the local freight 
must be paid to San Francisco, and they are shipped back 
through the same stations where they were loaded. The farmer 
in the interior, a hundred miles east of San Francisco, must pay 
on dried beans $1.05 a hundred, while the jobbers in San Fran- 
cisco can ship them to New York for 70 cents a hundred. 

Mr. President, there are these duplications of service all the 
way through. There is an effort, apparently, on the part of the 
commission itself to compel the American farmer to pay the 
local freight to San Francisco or to Los Angeles or other coast 
cities on his own products before he can get the benefits of rail 
transportation in competition with water transportation. 

We had a change in the commission only yesterday. It will 
only take another change in the commission before we will have 
a body that may permit violations of the fourth section of the 
interstate commerce act the next day. The West has been suf- 
fering now for 40 years from vicious violations. I do not care 
what part of the country it is in, or what State it is in; capital 
is never going to invest in any State, even the State of Mary- 
land, in any industry, if some State beyond or some community 
beyond can have a lower freight rate than some community in 
Maryland enjoys, 

We build great cities in America by preferential freight rates. 
Let me make the freight rates, and I will tear down even the 
city of Chicago or any other city, or I will build a city. Chicago 
has been built up largely on preferential freight. rates. As far 
as this legislation is concerned, the Chicago district is the only 
part of America that has benefited from violations of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act to meet commerce through 
the Panama Canal. This amendment is decidedly in favor of 
New England and all the Atlantic coast States. It is decidedly 
in favor of all the south Atlantic coast States, because they use 
the Panama Canal; but if the applications of the transconti- 
nental railroads had been granted, as the Senator from Ohio 
said they should have been, and if he had been a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission I anticipate he would have 
voted for them, Boston and New York and all the great cities, 
every great city east of Chicago, with the exception of Gary, 
Ind., would have been forced to pay a higher freight rate than 
Chicago to Pacific coast terminals of from 15 to 48 cents a 
hundred. 

I can not understand why Senators here vote against the 
interests of their own States, unless they are so assured that 
they have control of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
no violations are going to be permitted through the Panama 
Canal. But they need not be too sure about that, Mr. President, 
There is danger of these violations being permitted at any time; 
and all that the West is asking for is just the same rights, the 
same opportunities to develop its resources, that have been given 
all the other States east of Chicago and now south of Chicago, 
where no violations exist to-day to impair the development of 
those States. 

I want to read—I read yesterday—a statement made by 
General Ashburn. I think he is the greatest expert we have 
to-day, as far as water transportation is concerned. He has 
spent a lifetime in the Army as an engineer in the development 
of water transportation on our inland waterways. He showed 
very conclusively, in his statement before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate on Senate bill 575, that there 
was no chance to develop water transportation in America as 
long as there was even a danger of a violation of the fourth 
section by the Interstate Commerce Commission, because capital 
never will invest in a river craft as long as that river craft 
can be destroyed by the railroads, which they have been doing 
now for almost half a century. : 

Now, I want to read what he has to say here—not what I 
read yesterday, but what he has to say in regard to the danger 
of the railroads destroying water transportation. 

General Ashburn had been discussing the struggle that he had 
had with the railroads in order to make traffic on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior Rivers successful. No man had a greater 
battle than he did. Only because he was the representative of 
the Government and a man of great executive ability was it pos- 
sible for him to succeed at all, and he did not always succeed, 
The railroads came pretty near destroying him and putting him 
out of business. So you people who are interested in the Mis- 
sissippi and the Warrior Rivers had better pass some legisla- 
tion that is going to protect them, because I de not anticipate 
that it is going to be the policy of Congress that we shall 
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always continue to permit the Government to operate boats on 
the Mississippi and the Warrior Rivers or any other river. If 
you are going to do that, then we are going to ask for them 
out West, and we are going to have that policy extended to the 
Columbia and up the Missouri as far as transportation reached 
70 years ago, which they are entitled to have there. 

I read from General Ashburn’s statement: 


Senator WHEELER. I didn't catch that statement. 

Brigadier General ASHBURN. I spoke a while ago about the fact that 
the rates paralleling the upper Mississippi River had been raised quite 
a bit. The result of that has been to seriously cripple Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. They have urged my corporation to operate on the upper 
Mississippi, and we have told them that we could not operate on the 
upper Mississippi. They have formed a corporation, raised a million 
dollars capital, and have offered to the Government to buy $600,000 
worth of equipment and turn it over to our corporation for operation 
under very liberal lease terms. 

Senator WHEELER. You say they.“ Who do you mean by “they”? 

Brigadier General ASHBURN. This corporation that is formed up in 
St. Paul called the Upper Mississippi River Navigation Co. In their 
letter to the Secretary of War they said: 


I will read the letter to the Secretary of War which General 
Ashburn put into the record from this corporation up at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. This is the letter: 


We realize that we can not, as a private corporation, hope to make 
this thing a success like the corporation that is already operating. 
It knows how to work these things, It has had the experience. It is 
on the ground. And while we have got to have this river transpor- 
tation up here to save us, and we are willing to put up this money, it 
has got to be operated by the Government, and therefore we say, 
Take our money and operate it for us. 


Mr. President, they understood that no private corporation 
could operate boats on the upper Mississippi River with the 
railroads ready to reduce the rates that they had already 
raised. Minneapolis and St. Paul have been enjoying for 
years potential water transportation that never existed. Finally 
we find the railroads increasing the rates, and then those cities 
apply for boats, They are ready to put up $600,000—yes, a 
million—for what? Only to force the railroads to lower the 
rates. That was the purpose; nothing more. When they suc- 
ceed in doing that, in compromising with the railroads, they 
will take off the boats. What is the use of boats as long as 
the railroads will carry their freight at water-transportation 
prices? 

General Ashburn goes on to say: 


Now, these people realize they must have some transportation up 
there. They realize it so much that they have raised the money, and 
yet they also realize that under these conditions which I have stated 
it is practically impossible for them to operate, and they want the 
Government to do it for them until such time as these conditions 
that I have been speaking of have been changed. 


And it was the hope of General Ashburn, when he appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee on Senate bill 575, 
that the conditions of which he had been speaking would be 
changed by the passage of my long-and-short-haul bill—Senate 
bill 575. 

Ah, but the railroads, through Colonel Thom, aroused the 
commercial clubs—whose interest was, really, if they had 
understood it, to have asked their Senators to vote for Senate 
Bill 575—and, in response to telegrams, they sent in thousands 
of telegrams asking Senators to vote against the bill. I do 
not think those yellow pieces of paper would influence Senators 
on this particular amendment—at least, I hope not—but that 
is what happened to my bill that was defeated in the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

I go on with the hearings—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Idaho has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I merely desire 
to make an announcement. Several Senators have asked what 
the purpose is, and whether or not we will recess from 5 o'clock 
until 8. I desire to say that I hope we will continue right on 
until we dispose of this bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I inquire if there is any 
amendment on which I have any more time to speak? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; not until some other amend- 
ment is offered. The Senator from Idaho has exhausted his 
time on this amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it should be remembered that 
the question presented is not one as to the desirability of 
having a Cape Cod Canal. The canal is already in existence 
and will be conducted in the future as in the past, whether 
or not it is purchased by the Government, as its income is 
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sufficient to pay all cost of operations and maintenance and 
6 per cent interest on about $2,000,000. In other words, the 
proposed outlay for this canal does not mean a new water- 
way or an additional public utility, but merely a transfer 
of such utility, now in use, from private to public ownership, 
at a scandalous price. 

This advocacy of public ownership by financial interests in 
New York and Massachusetts is typical of the attitude toward 
public ownership of similar interests throughout the country. 
If public ownership will terminate or recoup distressing losses, 
or result in a highly profitable sale of a decadent public utility, 
it is embraced with open arms. It is commended, urged, in- 
sisted upon to legislate authorities, as in this case. However, 
if public ownership results in interference with private profit— 
even with unreasonable exactions of a private monopoly—then 
it is dangerous, inefficient, expensive to the public, subversive 
of our form of Government, and, finally, socialism. In view 
of these inconsistencies, there is but one conclusion—that to 
such interests public ownership is not a question of principle, 
but merely one of profit and loss—yes, of unalloyed selfishness. 

If the Government should acquire this canal at a cost of 
$11,400,000, the annual interest at 414 per cent, would be 
$484,500. Assuming the yearly cost of operation and mainte- 
nance to be the same amount as that estimated by Colonel 
Burr, viz, $300,000, the total annual cost to the Government 
would be $784,500. 

Also assuming the tolls to be identical with those of 1925, 
the deficit of public operation would be $365,500 per annum. 

However, it should not be overlooked that the proponents 
of this bill, propose and expect that after the acquisition of 
the canal by the Government it will be made free to shipping. 
Under such circumstances, the acquisition of the canal would 
mean an additional burden upon the American people, if 
conducted just at it is, of $784,500 per annum. i 

But the proponents of this bill have in mind the widening 
of the canal to 200 feet with a depth increased to 35 feet, and 
a tidal lock at one end of the waterway, including a breakwater 
in Cape Cod Bay. 

Such improvements would mean an additional expenditure 
of at least $20,000,000. (See p. 233, House hearings, Part II, 
April 13 to May 3, 1922.) i 

Should the canal be purchased and these improvements under- 
taken, the total cost of this waterway to the Government would 
be about $32,000,000—meaning an annual charge upon the 
American people for operation, maintenance, and interest, at 414 
per cent, or in the neighborhood of $1,600,000 per annum. 

That there is little question that the ultimate expenditure 
upon the canal would call for at least $32,000,000, consider the 
statement made in the House on August 3, 1917, by Representa- 
tive Joseph Walsh, from the congressional district in which 
the Cape Cod Canal is located: 


Mr. WatsuH. I have voted against the bill (the rivers and harbors 
bill, including Senator Weeks’s amendment of 1917, respecting the Cape 
Cod Canal), and expect to vote to recommit it, and also expect to vote 
against the conference reports. 

Mr. SMALL, And this particular item? 

Mr. Wats, And am opposed to this item because it will involve 
an expenditure of over $50,000,000 before this Government gets any 
benefit from it. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 3, 1917.) 


It is urged that this canal should be taken over by the Goy- 
ernment, enlarged, and made free to shipping on the ground 
that it would mean a great saving in vessels and cargoes now 
lost as a result of rounding Cape Cod. 

That there is little to this argument is rendered evident by 
the fact that marine-insurance companies, which know no senti- 
ment, have charged the same rate on vessels and cargoes pass- 
ing through Cape Cod Canal as upon those passing outside and 
around the cape. (See p. 104, House hearings, April 13 to May 
8, 1923.) é 

It is urged. that its humanitarian aspects are of importance 
as the universal use of the canal would mean a saving of 
many lives because of the dangerous character of the coast 
off Cape Cod, 

Statistics show that over a period of 21 years the average 
loss of life along this coast from below Boston around Cape 
Cod to Block Island has averaged about three persons a year. 
When it is recalled that along the water-front in Washington 
the loss of life for the six years preceding 1925 averaged 
over 24 persons per annum, it must be realized that this argu- 
ment should be granted but little weight. As a matter of 


fact, the loss of life about Cape Cod averages low in view of 
the length of coast line involved. 
65th Cong., 3d sess.) 

In this connection the following testimony by Colonel Burr, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, is enlightening: 


(See p. 353, H. Doe. 1768, 
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Mr. Granam. * * 1 was struck with the statements prepared, 
I think, by the Coast Guard officers, * * * which show that in 10 
years there have been 32 lives lost In that stretch of water around the 
cape, including the Block Island Sound and up that coast, as I under- 
stand it. Is that an extraordinary loss of life in a 10-year period 
for a similar extent of coast? 

Colonel Burn. * * I should say it was an exceptionally small 
average. (P. 104, House hearings, Apr. 13 to May 3, 1922.) 


It is further urged as very desirable that the Government 
should own and deepen this canal because of the advantages 
that would be afforded as a military and naval asset in case 
of war. 

In a letter to the Secretary of War, dated July 31, 1919, 
General Black, of the Corps of Engineers of the Army, stated: 


The best information available to the board respecting the naval 
value of the canal is contained in a memorandum accompanying a 
letter of August 19, 1916, from the General Board of the Navy, which 
was approved by the Joint Board of the Army and Navy when consid- 
ering the improvements required for the operations of the fleet of 
defense. (See p. 5, II. Doc. 1768, 65th Cong., 3d sess.) 


The following is an excerpt from the report referred to: 


The expense of rendering the Cape Cod Canal available to all types 
of naval vessels not only requires a considerable expenditure for enlarg- 
ing it, but also additional continuing expense for the maintenance of 
such increased size, and an even greater expenditure for the defenses, 
that should be given an important military waterway at a salient of 
our coast. Such large additional expenses are not warranted by the 
apparent increased military advantages of having the canal available 
for the passage of ships requiring a depth of over 25 feet at mean low 
water. 

The board has no doubt of the advantage of a sufficient depth and 
width to permit the passage of battleships. It adheres, however, to its 
previous expressions, to the effect that military necessity is not sufti- 
ciently great to warrant the department in urging the expenditure of 
publie funds to that end. (See p. 14, H. Doc. 1768, 65th Cong., 30 
sess.) 


General Black has further stated: 


Considering the various parts of the intracoastal canal project it is 
my belief that the opening of other portions of the canal route would 
give greater commercial relief than that obtainable by the Cape Cod 
Canal, and, therefore that if the annual investment by the United 
States in such work is to be limited, other portions of the project 
should be given priority. (See p. 7, H. Doc, 1768, 65th Cong., 3d 
sess.) 


Finally, it is urged that we are morally bound to take over 
the Cape Cod Canal in view of what has transpired since the 
beginning of Federal control during the war, 

The only authority to bind the Government in any way is 
found in an amendment to the rivers and harbors act of August 
8, 1917, offered by Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts. This 
amendment proyided that the Secretary of War, who was then 
Mr. Baker, might first attempt to negotiate, if possible, a 
reasonable contract for the purchase of the canal. If he failed, 
he might turn the matter over to the Attorney General for the 
initiation of condemnation proceedings. However, it was fur- 
ther provided that no contract nor the finding of any court as 
the result of condemnation proceedings should be binding upon 
the Government unless approved and ratified by Congress. In 
short, Congress served notice upon all that, in the last analysis, 
it would be the final arbiter as to the price to be paid. Secre- 
tary Baker endeavored, but failed to negotiate a satisfactory 
contract, Condemnation proceedings were undertaken, but the 
verdict was set aside by the court. Thus, the directions of 
Congress had been carried out and the matter rested. When, 
in 1921, Senator Weeks became Secretary of War, he started all 
over again by entering into a contract for the purchase of the 
canal at a price that Secretary Baker would not entertain. In 
this Secretary Weeks was evidently acting without authority, 
as the steps directed by Congress had been exhausted, except, 
possibly, further condemnation proceedings. Of course, the 
taking over of the canal by the Railroad Administration during 
the war entailed no obligation to purchase any more than in 
the case of the railroads. Where, then, is there a moral 
obligation to relieye these financial interests of their loss? Is 
it because of the initiation of condemnation proceedings? In 
this connection Secretary of War Baker stated in his testimony 
before the House Committee: 


The complaint that my brother Whipple makes that his company 
has been dragged into court, * * it seems to me ought not to 


be addressed to men who know the circumstances and know the facts. 
The insistence has been from them and not from any department of 
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the Government, an executive department of the Government, that this 
canal be acquired. * * + (See p. 55, House hearings, Mar. 5, 
1920.) s 


There is no obligation. What the canal associates mistake 
for a moral obligation is a moral certainty they have felt of 
the ultimate success of their plans to unload their losses on the 
Government. Fortunately, Congress is under a continuing obli- 
gation to the people, and in this case there is also a moral 
obligation not to pay for this canal the scandalous price 
proposed. 

Naturally Massachusetts interests are largely favorable to 
this measure, as it means not only the ultimate expenditure of 
large sums of public funds in that State but also an advantage 
to its shipping. As a matter of fact, the shipping interests of 
Boston are backing up the Cape Cod Canal associates with all 
their energies in connection with this bill. The reason for this 
is rendered very evident by an analysis of the sources of tolls 
collected by the canal company. . 

The Eastern Steamship Lines is a Boston concern, and of all 
the tolls collected in 1925 this company contributed 67 per cent, 
or $281,000. The tolls of the next largest canal user were about 
$14,000 in 1925. Therefore if this bill is passed and tolls are 
abandoned, as confidently expected, it will ultimately mean a 
saving to this one steamship company alone of $281,000 and 
more per annum. In this connection the following testimony 
was elicited from Mr. Calvin Austin, president of the Eastern 
Steamship Lines (Inc.): 


Mr. Hoch. Suppose the tolls were taken off, what would be the 
significance of that with reference to the price of cotton, either to the 
man who sold the cotton or the man who bought it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The steamship company would be benefited. 

Mr. Hoch. Would anybody else reap any benefit except the steamship 
company? 

Mr, Austin. I do not think so in that case. If we had free tolls, 
we would not have to pay $193,000 as we did last year (1921). 
(P. 45, House hearings, April 13, 1922.) 


So great a financial interest means great pressure for the 
passage of a bill of this character. And this is not all, as some 
of the leading members of the canal associates have especial 
reasons to be energized in this connection. It appears that the 
canal company has borrowed on its notes, from the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, $2,280,000. Of course, in view of the 
financial condition of the company, this could not have been 
accomplished without the guaranty of these notes by certain 
members of the canal associates. Such guaranties were se- 
cured, and as a consequence, if the Government does not come 
forward and help out this bankrupt company by the purchase 
of the canal, the associates in question eventually will have 
to pay these notes, and some of the associates haye underwrit- 
ten them to the extent of $250,000 each. 

Does any one belieye that if this canal were a profitable 
enterprise there would be a demand from New York and Boston 
at this time for public ownership thereof? No. But with the 
possibility of powerful interests shunting millions of losses from 
their shoulders to the Government, besides benefiting a great 
shipping concern hundreds of thousands per annum—that is 
different. Public ownership has advantages, indeed. 

To recapitulate. A few individuals organized to build the 
Cape Cod Canal as a purely commercial enterprise. They 
underestimated its cost. They overestimated its traffic. Conse- 
quently the canal is a financial failure. Instead of paying 
interest and dividends on $13,000,000 after 10 years of opera- 
tion, it will not pay 7 per cent on one-seventh of that amount, 
and what is more the canal company is so badly in debt that 
its deficit for last year, 1925, was more than a half million 
dollars, 

They admit they are discouraged and hopeless. 

However, they think they see a ray of light—a chance to get 
out. Public ownership! Never mind consistency—forget Mus- 
cle Shoals. Sell the canal to the United States for $11,400,000 
and urge that it be made free to all shipping. That will put 
Boston behind the plan, because the great Eastern Steamship 
Lines (Inc.) of that city contributes two-thirds of the tolls, 
some $281,000 per annum. That will make them all, for the 
time being, so-called radicals working for public ownership. 
But how about getting Congress to pay $11,400,000 for a 
$1,700,000 going concern? The prospects are good. Ten years 
of work will tell. The bill is through the House. It is merely 
the Senate now. But do not be too confident and leave it to 
Boston alone. The New York canal associates must keep ever- 
lastingly at it; for remember if there is a failure not only will 
the chance be gone to recoup $10,000,000 in losses but some of 
the associates will be rudely awakened to the fact that they 
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will have to pay those notes, discounted with the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. They are all indorsed—nearly $2,500,- 
000; and it is “dead horse” for the indorsers, to the tune of 
$250,000 each, for some, if this bill fails. The other creditors, 
of course, will take the canal. That would mean a reorganiza- 
tion; as after paying all expenses of operation and maintenance 
the earnings will pay interest and dividends, not on $11,400,000, 
but on only about $2,000,000. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I will reiterate the statement I 
made and arguments I presented on March 22, 1926, in regard 
to the long-and-short-haul legislation, and repeat that I favor it 
very strongly. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will show on the 
date I have mentioned that I placed in the Rxconb several 
statements and communications from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Reno and other public organizations in the State of 
Nevada. I ask that what I said at that time be taken now as 
my earnest plea that this long-and-short-haul amendment be 
enacted, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have here a 
communication from the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, and another from the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
which explain so clearly my own attitude on this amendment 
to the river and harbor bill, and my reasons for preferring 
that the regulation of the rates in question should continue to 
be left to the discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that I ask that both communications may lie on the table 
and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT, 
31 St. James Avenue, 
Boston , December 18, 1926. 


Hon. Davıp I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR WALSH : We have just received your telegram rela- 
tive to the attitude of this organization on the Gooding amendment to 
the rivers and harbors bill. 

You are quite right that this amendment would in one sense be of 
advantage to New England. It would take from the commission the 
power to grant fourth-section relief to meet Panama Canal competition 
and so assure us on the seaboard that we would not be deprived of the 
advantage of our location. But we have consistently stood upon the 
principle that the commission ought to have the power to grant or 
withhold such relief according to the facts peculiar to each individual 
case. We have adhered to this position with full knowledge that if in 
the exercise of that power the commission should grant the relief asked 
by the transcontinental carriers, it would be a bitter blow to our inter- 
ests. But we have been content to plead our cause before the com- 
mission and rely upon the merits of our position. That we were 
justified in doing so is seen from the fact that the commission handed 
down its decision last March denying relief to the transcontinental 
lines, (107 I. C. C. 421.) 

To subscribe to this proposal to restrict the commission's exercise of 
its discretion as to transcontinental traffic is to concede that the prin- 
ciple involved in the former bill (S. 575) is right. Once that is estab- 
lished every interest and section which might in the future be dissat- 
isfied with the commission's decision granting fourth-section relief to 
any carrier would bave good grounds upon which to come to Congress 
and demand an extension of the principle of this bill to cover their 
situation. Could they then be reasonably denied similar treatment? 

This measure would pick out one particular rate situation and say to 
the commission, “ You may handle any other fourth-section application 
on its merits, but this one you shall not.” 

Congress has created a tribunal composed of men specially trained 
and “informed by experience” for the judicial consideration of these 
technical rate matters. We believe that its discretion in the handling 
of these matters on their merits should be left unimpaired. The inter- 
ests of all parties will thus be conserved; for the commission, under 
the present law, must determine the issues on the record placed before 
it after full hearing and in the light of its technical knowledge of the 
tate structure and the competitive requirements of industry and 
commerce, 


To sum up: We believe the commission’s power and discretion 
should be left as the law now provides. Then, in any individual case, 
it is incumbent upon the parties concerned to place the full facts 
before the commission for determination on the merits, We are unal- 
terably opposed to the granting of fourth-section relief to the Middle 
West for the purpose of offsetting the natural advantages of our loca- 
tion on the Atlantic seaboard and driving us out of the Pacific coast 
markets. But we believe it would be most unwise for Congress to set 
up such a troublesome precedent of class legislation. It is wrong in 
principle and ought not to pass. 
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We trust that this explains our position to your satisfaction. If 
there is any phase of the matter upon which you would like further 
information, we should be happy to go into it fully, either by letter or 
in person. 

Yours very truly, 
Francis J. Down, 
Transportation Manager, 


Boston CHAMBER OF COMMEKCE, 
Boston, Mass., December 18, 1926. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator WALSH: This will acknowledge your telegram to-day 
relative to our attitude toward the Gooding amendment to the rivers 
and harbors bill. 

This organization has long felt that a flexible fourth section, ad- 
ministered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is in the publie 
interest; particularly is this applicable to New England, where fourth- 
section relief is often required tò reach competitive markets via so- 
called circuitous routes, 

At present the rate basis applicable between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coast via the Panama Canal is most reasonable and enables New 
England manufacturers to lay down their products either on the 
west coast or for considerable distances back in the interior cheaper 
than can the Middle West via the all-rail routes. 

It is true that the passage of the Gooding bill (S. 3720) might 
make our position on the west coast a little more secure from the 
standpoint of prohibiting the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
granting the transcontinental lines any relief to meet water competi- 
tion; but this is a big, broad, national problem, and if we start 
meddling with the present law, which, generally speaking, we believe 
is satisfactory, then other dissatisfied individuals and localities will 
ask and expect of Congress special treatment to cover their situa- 
tion, and before we realize it the fourth section of the act which, 
as it now reads, means a great deal to New England will have been 
so amended as to seriously handicap the movement of our in and 
outbound products. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Day, 
Manager Transportation Bureau. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall say only a word upon 
the pending amendment. There are many meritorious projects 
in this bill. There are some of them that I would like to see 
defeated. More especially 1 would like to see the Cape Cod 
proposition defeated. A very good chance of defeating this 
bill ultimately would be the adoption of this amendment. 
Nevertheless, I do not desire to see this amendment adopted. 

The Senator from Nevada has discussed this amendment 
wholly from the standpoint of the railroads. The entire 
upper Mississippi Valley, the Middle West, is vitally interested 
in this, not from the standpoint of the railroads but from the 
standpoint of the industries in the interior section. The Middle 
West helped to build the Panama Canal. They paid their share 
of the cost of its construction. The Panama Canal has been a 
very great injury to the industries of the Middle West. Never- 
theless, they did not oppose it, but certainly, in view of what 
the West has suffered in an industrial way by reason of the 
construction of the Panama Canal, we should not add to their 
burden by singling the Panama Canal out now, as is proposed 
by the pending amendment, providing that there shall be no 
deviations from the fourth section in so far as the Panama 
Canal is concerned, but shall not be as to any other potential 
water competition in the United States. 

If we are going to have a rule it ought to be uniform. It 
is unfair to make this apply to the Panama Canal alone, which 
will directly affect most injuriously the Middle West, and not 
have it apply anywhere else. I sincerely hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, under the unanimous con- 
sent agreement, I haye no time to speak, but I ask unanimous 
consent to make a statement regarding the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brrasz in the chair). 
The Senator from Neyada asks unanimous consent to make a 
brief statement. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not realize at the time I offered the 
amendment that it was going to be the subject of threat 
against the pending bill. I felt that I would get a square 
vote on the proposition by those who favor it and those who 
do not. I now ascertain that there are a number of Senators 
who are in favor of the legislation, but who are afraid to 
vote for it as an amendment to the pending bill. I there 
fore withdraw the amendment and will fight it out on a sep- 
arate measure, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. With- 


out objection permission is granted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if there are 
no other amendments to be offered to the Cape Cod Canal 
provision I ask that we may return to the provision on page 
6 of the bill and proceed with the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, after line 3, insert: 


Galveston Channel, Tex., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 307, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I desire to ask if the amend- 
ments now being considered are debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are, 
state the next amendment, 

The Corer Crerx. On page 9, line 21, after the word “ im- 
provement,” to insert a colon and the following additional 
proyiso: 


Provided further, That in connection with this project the existing 
project for the improvement of Suisun Bay is modified so as to include 
authorization for a channel 300 feet wide from the western end of 
that bay to the mouth of the San Joaquin, with a depth of 26 fect at 
mean lower low water over all or any part of this width. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, all day I have realized that 
there was opposition to the amendment which I proposed to 
offer and to the amendment which the Senator from Neyada 
[Mr. Pirruax] has offered, an opposition by the friends of 
that legislation. I want to say that it is not my intention, 
nor has it been for some hours at least, to offer my amend- 
ment to the river and harbor bill. I am glad, however, that 
I have had this opportunity to discuss a question so important 
to the interior territory of the West. 

I have a bill pending which will be considered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, which is exactly the same as the 
amendment whiclr I had intended to offer to the river and 
harbor bill, so I am going to wait patiently until that bill 
is reported out, I hope favorably, as I am satisfied it will be, 
because two long and short haul bills, that were general in 
character, were reported out of the Interstate Commérce Com- 
mittee almost unanimously. 

I want another opportunity to discuss this important legis- 
lation, important not only to the West, but to the whole 
country. The country is proceeding on a most dangerous policy 
in forcing growth in the great cities of the country at the 
expense of the interior. We have increased our population in 
America in the last year nearly 2,000,000 people. 

Fully half a million, I think, are leaving the farms every 
year and coming in to the great cities. Here is Chicago, the 
city which has been responsible for all the violations through 
the Panama Canal, which to-day has more murders, more peo- 
ple held up at the point of a gun, than all of England, all of 
France, and all of Germany combined. Yet the selfish interests 
of Chicago are not satisfied with the discrimination under the 
freight rates which they now have. Ogalallah, Nebr., 800 miles 
from Chicago, pays terminal freight rates on dry goods which 
apply to San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. Running all 
the way down the line from north to south, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma, all pay ter- 
minal rates on some of the commodities shipped from Chicago 
to San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle, although the haul is 
only one-third as great. It seems to me that great selfish city 
ought to be satisfied with those discriminations, for they are 
vicious discriminations, and not try to force a violation of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act so they may have 
a cheaper rate from Chicago to the coast cities than the inter- 
mountain States. 

I want to say that I have not forgotten, and the Senate must 
not forget, that less than a year ago the Vice President of the 
United States, our Presiding Officer here, submitted to the Sen- 
ate a resolution which had been adopted in Chicago, pleading 
with the Government to come to their aid because of the erimi- 
nal organizations in that city. Mr, President, I have seen great 
panics in this country. I have seen bread lines, and I know 
how terrible they all are. They will come again. They will 
come back to America again. 

I know of nothing that tries a man’s soul more than to tramp 
day after day for work, going back home at night without 
getting work, only to find his little ones hanging to their 
mother’s apron and crying for bread. I wonder what the con- 
dition is going to be in great cities like Chicago when these 
distressing times come again, when there is so little respect 


The clerk will 
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there for law and order? Out in that great city they run in 
mobs with machine guns. There was a time in America when 


it was a strange thing to hear of a murder under the noon-day | 


sun, but now that seems to be the preferred time for murder in 
the great city of Chicago, which would destroy all the rest of 
the country in their own selfish interests. 


I am not pleading for the West alone. I am pleading for a 
policy which will make the country a bigger and a better 
country all the way around. Until we have one policy for 
transportation in America that can not be true. The country 
can not be deyeloped to its full greatness unless every part of it 
is given the opportunity to do its full share in the development 
of this mighty empire. It can not do it with discrimination, 
and every Senator knows it. I had been in hopes that the 
farmers west of Chicago would have a Christmas gift, that by 
legislation we could say to them, “ You shall not be forced to 
pay more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul.” Evi- 
dently the friends of the bill are not going to give it to them. 
I am a friend of the bill and I do not want to do anything to 
imperil its passage, and for that reason I shall not offer my 
amendment to it. 


I want to continue for just a moment and finish General 
Ashburn's statement. It seems to me every Senator should read 
it in full. He was discussing the violation of the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act. Senators who represent their 
people in this body, their sovereign States and the whole Nation, 
ought to read his testimony. If we are not going to take the 
good judgment of the men who have spent a lifetime for the 
Government itself in developing these rivers and harbors and 
who now have made successful water transportation on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, then we are not going to legis- 
late wisely, because I do not care what ability any Senator has 
he can not have a personal knowledge of all the great problems 
which are presented to this body. He must take information 
from men who haye had experience in life and who speak with- 
out selfishness—and that can be said of General Ashburn, This 
is what he said, answering Senator Fernald: 


No, sir; that is not my contention at all. I am going to discuss that 
a littie while later, Senator. I say that in some cases the rates were 
entirely too low, but somebody is being penalized because they are too 
low. 


Tn that statement he meant the people who did not enjoy river 
transportation on the boats or at river points, but the people in 
the interior in the South and in the West. 

Senator Dil. In other words, you are being overcharged in some 
places? 

Brigadier General ASHBURN, We are being overcharged in some 
places. 

Senator Gooprxe. And for the one purpose generally of destroying 
water transportation? 

Brigadier General ASHBURN. Absolutely. 

Absolutely, for the purpose of destroying water transportation— 


General Ashburn said, and he speaks from experience. 


Senator Goopine. General, I would like to go back to your Warrior 
River a minute. When you started in there the rate on ore was $3 
a ton? 

Brigadier Gencral ASHBURN. A little over $3 a ton. 

Senator Goopinc. What was your rate when you started? 

Brigadier General ASHBURN. Eighty per cent of that. 

Senator Goonixc. Eighty per cent of that? 

Brigadier General ASHBURN. Yes. 

Senator Goobixd. And then the railroads reduced their rate? 


Listen to this, Senators: 


Brigadier General ASHBURN. One of the railroads which did not 
carry this ore got permission to put in the $2 rate. The railroad that 
did carry the ore got permission to meet this on a competitive basis of 
$2, and the rate was reduced to $2 a ton. That meant, and I haye the 
figures to prove it, that that is neither compensatory to the railroads 
nor to us to carry it on that basis. 

From the Interstate Commerce Commission they got a rite 


of $2 a ton, which he said was not a compensatory rate either 
as a water rate or as a railroad rate. 


Senator Goobixg. Now, General, if you should cease operating on 


the Warrior River, what would happen, in your judgment, as far as 
the rate on ore is concerned? 

Brigadier General AsHBURN. In my judgment they would come to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and show that they were not com- 
pensatory rates, and they would want them raised. 

Senator Goopine. So the whole proposition is to destroy your opera- 
tion there? 

Brigadier General AsHBURN, I am firmly convinced that that was 
the purpose behind it. 
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Here this great Interstate Commerce Commission, which the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] thinks can not do any 
wrong, was conniving with the railroads to destroy water trans- 
portation on the Warrior River, which the Government had 
appropriated money to try as an experiment. 

But what is the use? Is there a Senator here who does not 
know that that is the purpose of the railroads all the time? 
Is there a Senator who does not know that if we take the 
Government away from the operation of the Mississippi- 
Warrior River project it would not last 24 hours? The rail- 
roads would have it by the throat in less time than that. 


Senator Goopine. Had it been a private concern, it would have 
destroyed it long ago? 
Brigadier General ASHBURN, I think so. 


Ah, Mr. President, let me say again that the fight is going on. 
There is no halfway house. What we are fighting for is the 
same right under the Constitution that the rest of the people 
enjoy, and no man who represents his people has red blood in 
his veins unless he will fight for the same privileges and the 
same opportunities for them that the rest of the American 
people enjoy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Howl has some amendments to 
propose to the Cape Cod Canal section of the pending bill. He 
did not understand my statement. Of course, it was the under- 
standing of the unanimous-consent agreement that the Cape Cod 
amendments should be disposed of, so that all amendments 
that he may desire to offer he should have an opportunity to 
offer. I ask, therefore, that we return to that section of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be done. 

a: HOWELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11 it is proposed to strike out 
line 11 and through line 12 on page 13 and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


Bec. 2. (a) The contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the Boston, 
Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 139, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on condition that 
such company files with the Secretary of War its consent in writing 
that such contract be modified so as to provide that the total to be 
paid by the United States on account of such contract shall not exceed 
a sum such that 4½ per cent thereof equals the net annual income of 
the canal owned by said Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., said net 
annual income to be computed as follows: From the annual average 
gross earnings of said canal for the three years preceding January 1, 
1927, there shall be deducted a one year's expense for operation, main- 
tenance, and depreciation. Such one year’s expense on account of 
operation, maintenance, and depreciation shall be estimated by the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, as the amount that ordinarily 
would be necessary (1) to maintain indefinitely such canal in first-class 
condition, and (2) to provide satisfactory service at all times. The 
remainder, after such deduction, shall be deemed the net annual 
income, 

(b) Such sum as may be necessary is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, ont of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the 
acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such contract, 
modified as provided in subdivision (a) of this section, of the Cape Cod 
Canal and other property referred to in paragraph 1 of such contract. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the National Government has 
outstanding $13,800,000,000, par value, of 444 per cent bonds. 
The people are paying 444 per cent interest upon that borrowed 
money, and they will continue to pay 4½ per cent upon that 
amount of outstanding bonds for at least seven years. It is 
proposed that we buy the Cape Cop Canal and pay $11,400,000 
therefor, It is an exorbitant price; it is not justified by the 
earnings of the canal, The enterprise is purely commercial. 
Its net income last year was anywhere from $119,000 to 
$169,000, dependent upon the actual amount that should have 
been utilized for operation and maintenance and the deprecia- 
tion reserve. At 4½ per cent such net earnings capitalized 
would equal anywhere from $2,800,000 to $3,976,000; and yet 
it is proposed that we shall pay $11,400,000 for this plant. 
Why? Because of the accomplished lobbyists who have been 
attempting to put this bill through Congress for 10 years. 

It is not necessary for us to put our hands into the National 
Treasury and take out money and make a gift of millions to the 
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canal associates in order to acquire this canal. It may be 
bought at a fair price as a going concern if Congress insists 
that it will pay no more. It is a most extraordinary thing 
that private individuals should assume that they can come to 
Congress and sell a commercial enterprise for more than, 
indeed, for three times as much as they could obtain therefor 
in the open market. It is all but shocking to think that such 
is the case. It indicates an undermining of the force of our 
ideals of government and the transaction of publie business. 

This amendment provides that the Government shall not pay 
more than a sum equal to the average net earnings of the 
canal for the last three years, capitalized on a basis of 414 
per cent, the rate of interest we are paying on $13,800,000,000 
of outstanding war bonds. How so reasonable an amendment 
as this could receiye anything but favor is beyond my com- 
prehension. Has the time come when the Senate of the United 
States will approve taking funds, with malice aforethought, 
from the Treasury and present them in gratuities to individuals 
who come here and lobby therefor? Any member of a board 
of directors of a private corporation who would be guilty of 
putting through such a transaction for his company as this 
proposed purchase would be pilloried; a general manager who 
would be gnilty of such lapse would be dismissed. How can 
Senators sit here and allow a transaction of this kind to be 
“put over” at the behest of a handful of canal associates 
seeking to recoup their losses in a commercial enterprise? 
Mr. President, the mere suggestion is monstrous, and if such a 
course is persisted in by any government, it means retrograda- 
tion. Rome's decline was coincident with the use of public 
funds for private advantage. 

I trust this amendment may be adopted. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McLean Sheppard 
Bayard Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Bingham George MeNa Shortridge 
lease Gof Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Smith 
Bruce Gould Moses Stanfield 
Cameron le Neely Stephens 
Capper Harris Norris Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Overman Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Pepper n 
Curtis Howell Pine adsworth 
Dale Johnson Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Jones; Wash. Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
du Pont drick Reed, Mo. Warren 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Edwa g Robinson, Ind. Willis 
Ferris Lenroot Sackett 
Fess McKellar Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, I do not propose to ask for 
a record vote on this amendment. I very much hope that it 
shall be adopted; but, if it is not, I shall ask for a record 
vote on another and final amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe rt}. : 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the amendment that I am 
now about to offer is identical with my previous amendment 
except that it proposes that the price paid shall be a sum equal 
to the ayerage annual net earnings of the canal for the past 
three years—and the tolls collected are decreasing each year— 
capitalized on a basis of 3 per cent. 

Mr, President, the lowest rate of interest carried by our war 
bonds outstanding is 344 per cent. The country is paying in- 
terest upon some nineteen billions of bonds at rates ranging 
from 3½ per cent up to 414 per cent. What I propose is that 
in purchasing this commercial enterprise we shall not pay a 
greater sum than that equal to the canal’s net earnings capi- 
talized not upon a basis of 444 per cent, nor yet upon 344 per 
cent, but upon only 3 per cent. 

How can Congress justify the purchase of this canal upon 
a basis lower than 3 per cent? 

There is not a Senator here present that would not dismiss 
an agent who would consummate such a purchase for him, 
even upon this basis. How can we, as trustees for the Ameri- 
can people, pay more? It is monstrous to think of doing so. 
We ought to treat this as if it were our own personal business; 
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or are we to think, not of the people, but rather of the Belmont 
estate, of Thomas Fortune Ryan, Mrs. Harriman, and other 
financiers, all of New York City? These are the people who 
are waiting for the proposed ten-million Christmas present. 
These are the people to whom we will vote a gift of millions 
if we adopt the pending measure without such an amendment 
as proposed. 

Some one has said: You can not convict $100,000,000. 

It would appear also that, once under way, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to head off a plausible $10,000,000 raid 
on the National Treasury 

There are lobbyists from various parts of the United States 
who have been brought or sent here to prevail upon Senators 
to vote for this measure. No small portion of this $11,400,000 
will go to lobbyists. Are we to put our stamp of approval 
upon such a transaction? } 

This amendment certainly ought to be adopted. It is as 
far—yes, farther than Congress ought to go in the purchase 
of this canal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

The amendment was, on page 11, to strike out line 11 and 
through line 12 on page 13, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Sec. 2. (a) The contract dated July 29, 1921, executed by the Boston, 
Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., and transmitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of War and printed in House Document No. 139, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, is hereby ratified on condition that such com- 
pany files with the Secretary of War its consent in writing that such 
contract be modified so as to provide that the total to be paid by the 
United States on account of such contract shall not exceed a sum such 
that 3 per cent thereof equals the net annual income of the canal 
owned by said Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., said net annual income 
to be computed as follows: From the annual average gross earnings of 
said canal for the three years preceding January 1, 1927, there shall 
be deducted a one year's expense for operation, maintenance, and depre- 
ciation. Such one year’s expense on account of operation, nraintenance, 
and depreciation shall be estimated by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, as the amount that ordinarily would be necessary (1) to 
maintain indefinitely,such canal in first-class condition, and (2) to pro- 
vide satisfactory service at all times. The remainder, after such deduc- 
tion, shall be deemed the net annual income. 

(b) Such sum as may be necessary is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, for 
the acquisition by purchase, in accordance with the terms of such con- 
tract, modified as provided in subdivision (a) of this section, of the 
Cape Cod Canal and other property referred to in paragraph 1 of such 
contract. 


Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 8 

Mr. GEORGE (When his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Means]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRAZIER. On this question my colleague [Mr. NYE] 
is paired with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. If my colleague were present he would vote for the 
amendment, and I understand that if the Senator from Alabama 
Were present he would yote against it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] is necessarily absent on 
account of illness. ~ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to announce the 
general pair of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. GOULD. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brarron], and thesefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpERwoop], is necessarily 
absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Ashurst Frazier McKellar Pittman 
Blease Gooding McMaster |, Mo. 
Capper Harris Mayfield Shipstead 
Couzens Howell Neely Tyson 
DiN Johnson Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris ng Oddie Wh 
Fess Lenroot Pine 
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NAYS—A7 

Baya Edwards McLean Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher MeNa Simmons 
Broussard Geor; Metca 8 
Bruce Gillett Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Goff Overman Steck 
Caraway Hale Pepper Stewart 
Copeland Harrison Ransdell Swanson 
Curtis Hawes Reed, Pa. Trammell 
Dale eflin Robinson, Ind. Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Sackett Walsh, Mass. 
du Pont Kendrick Schall Warren 
Edge Keyes Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—20 
Borah Gould Means Smoot 
Bratton Greene Norbeck Stephens 
Ernst Harreld Dre Underwood 
Gerry Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Watson 
Glass La Follette Robinson, Ark. Weller 


So Mr. Howe r’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand 
that that concludes the paragraph relating to Cape Cod. I 
desire to offer a committee amendment on page 6, after line 14. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, after line 14, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Mississippi River between Missouri River and Minneapolis: The 
existing project for improvement is hereby modified in accordance with 
the report submitted in House Document No. 583, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
second session, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator explain the 
amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This project now calls for a 
6-foot depth up to St. Paul and Minneapolis. The engineers 
find that under open-river channel work they can not get the 
6-foot depth, but they find that the construction of a lock and 
dam near Hastings is the best way to bring about the depth 
desired by the project. That is what this amendment provides 
for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington on behalf 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have another committee 
amendment, to be inserted on page 11, after line 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
kere CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, after line 3, it is proposed to 

rt: 


Willapa Harbor, Wash., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 565, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 


Mr. KING. I ask for an explanation of that amendment, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The purpose of this amendment 
is to secure a permanent channel of 23 feet across the bar. It 
is shifting now. The report of the engineer simply recommends 
$20,000 a year additional for maintaining this channel. This 
is concurred in by the Board of Engineers, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, and the Secretary of War. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, do I understand that this propo- 
sition is to convert a temporary project into a permanent one 
and to provide indefinitely for its improvement? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; it is not to convert it. 
It is really an adopted project now. It simply increases the 
sum for maintenance by $20,000. The channel shifts, and in 
order to secure a permanent channel, and to avoid the con- 
struction of jetties and other expensive works like that, the 
engineers report an increase in this amount. The maintenance 
fund now is $30,000, and this would increase it by $20,000. 

0 5 RING, That is to say, we are asked to increase it up to 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Up to $50,000 a year. It is 
$30,000 now. 
Mr. KING. If this amendment should be adopted, it would 


mean that $50,000 would be automatically appropriated every 
year for this purpose? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not in excess of that amount. 
It might be less. It would be just what would be necessary 
within that limit to insure a permanent channel. 

Mr. KING. It would mean, then, that no further appro- 
priation is to be made, but that out of the general fund every 
year $50,000 at least might be taken? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is correct, for maintenance. 

Mr. KING. Without any further appropriation or action by 
Congress? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is nothing provided here 
for any further appropriation. Of course, we are not pre- 
vented in the future from coming to any future Congress and 
asking for an additional improvement, but that is all that is 
provided. It is what the engineers recommend, and that is 
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practically all we can hope to have them recommend. They 
think this will serve all the purposes of that harbor and of 
that section. That is the judgment of the engineers now. If 
they should change their minds hereafter, of course, and there 
should be a development that is not there now, they might 
recommend something different. 

Mr. KING. Suppose the engineers should feel that the 
project should be abandoned, They would be compelled to make 
this expenditure until there was a repeal by Congress. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; if they came to the conclu- 
sion that it should be abandoned, of course they would recom- 
mend to Congress that that be done, and it would rest with 
Congress as to whether it should be abandoned or not. But I 
want to say to the Senator that there are billions of feet of 
timber suitable for lumber purposes tributary to this harbor, 
and what the effect will be when that timber is all gone of 
course I am not prepared to say, but it will be many years 
before that comes to pass. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think it might be well to say 
that the real demand is for a 26-foot channel instead of a 
23-foot channel, and that the engineers haye not gone as far 
as the needs really demand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. They do say, 
however, that a 23-foot channel, if made permanent, in their 
judgment will fill the need. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I want the record to show that I vote against 
the amendment. I am opposed to the whole proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 4, after line 8, I desire 
to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 4, after line 8, insert: 


Inland waterway in general 75 feet wide and 8 feet deep at local 
mean low water following the coastal ronte from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Miami, Fla., in accordance with the report submitted December 14, 
1926, In House Document No, 586, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 


Mr. KING. Is that a new proposition? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is a part of the Intercoastal 
waterway system. 

Mr. KING. It is a new project? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; it is just adopted. 

Mr. KING. How much does it call for? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. About $4,221,000. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean now to ask us to vote 
for $4,000,000 plus without any further consideration, and have 
the project dumped in upon the Senate floor at this late hour 
without an opportunity for discussion or consideration? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have not asked 
for any limit on the time for a discussion of the project. Both 
the Senators from Florida are familiar with the situation and 
can enlighten the Senate on it. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. May I state to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that while this project would involve the amount of the 
expenditure to which he has referred, it will cover some four 
or five years at least? The expenditure will not all be made 
within the next year. It will cover a period of several years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this is a project which has 
been under consideration for some six years. We provided for 
it in the act of 1920. A survey has been made; it is reported 
on favorably by the district engineer, by the division engineer, 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and by the 
Chief of Engineers, and is now here before us. 

The condition is that local interests shall acquire and convey 
to the Government, without any expense to it the present 
Florida East Coast Canal. That canal was built by the Florida 
East Coast Canal Transportation Co., a corporation organized 
for that purpose, and the State granted to that corporation 
1,030,000 acres of land. Those lands were sold by the company, 
some of them for probably two dollars and a half an acre, 
some of them for as high as $40 an acre, but the canal cost 
the company between four and five million dollars. They built 
the canal. It was to be 5 feet deep and 50 feet wide. They 
have failed to maintain it, so that the depth is practically 
3 or 314 feet. 

That is a very useful waterway, a very important waterway, 
because the commerce on the east coast is increasing all the 
while. It is almost an emergency matter. Last year there was 
an embargo on freight down the east coast, from Jacksonville 
through the State, south particularly, so the people used this 
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canal by way of barges and small boats, and in every way, 
conceivable, poled and otherwise twisted their way through the 
canal carrying freight. Actually people paid to get things like 
piping from Jacksonville to Miami by parcel post, because they 
could not get it there by rail. 

This canal is some 283 miles long. Seventy-seven miles of it 
is taken up by the Indian River, which is under Government 
jurisdiction and control, Altogether the distance is 383 miles, 
The canal was built by the corporation I have named, The 
condition of this amendment is that private interests shall ac- 
quire the canal, which cost some $5,000,000 to construct, and 
donate it to the Government, together with all rights of way 
and all the necessary space and grounds for dumping of mate- 
rial, and that sort of thing. 

The Goyernment proposes really to make the canal 75 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep. It is really a 50-50 proposition, and it 
is the only instance along the whole Atlantic coast where we 
require local interests to contribute to the waterway. We are 
able to do that; we are willing to do it, or to do our best toward 
it; and that is the condition which we accept.. We will donate 
to the United States Government a canal that costs more than 
the Government will put into its enlargement. It is a very 
important waterway. 

Mr. KING. When the canal has cost the owners $5,000,000, 
if it is a valuable proposition, why are they willing to sur- 
render all their interest and property rights and give them to 
the Government? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The owners of the canal do not give any- 
thing. The local interests are to acquire the canal. I do not 
know what they will have to pay for it, but the condition is 
that local interests shall acquire the canal and deed it to the 
Government. 

There is another reason why this project should be passed 
on favorably now. The Legislature of Florida will meet next 
April, and there has been some claim, by members of the legis- 
lature, that the franchise of this canal company ought to be 
declared forfeited because it has failed to comply with its 
contract. There may be some equitable interest there in the 
State, there may be also some question about submerged lands, 
which may have to be acquired and added, and those lands 
would be owned by the State. It may be necessary, therefore, 
to have action by the legislature in order to comply with this 
provision. After its session next April the legislature will 
not meet again for two years, so that it is important to have 
action now in order that this plan may be accomplished and 
the canal made available for public use. It is a very urgent 
matter. I had in mind offering a bill especially to take care 
of it, and I believe Congress, upon full investigation, would 
favor such a bill as providing for a real public necessity. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit three 
questions while I have the floor? He can answer them in his 
own time. 

First. Why was not this matter presented to the House, 
and if it was presented to the House committee, why was no 
action taken in the House? 

Second. Why was it not presented to the Senate committee, 
and if it was, why was it not acted upon in the Senate 
committee? 

Third. I notice in reference to the amendment that this 
canal is to be taken over in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted December 14, 1926, House Document No. 586, Sixty- 
ninth Congress. Does the House document referred to here 
specifically declare that the Government of the United States 
shall not be put to any expense whatever in the acquisition of 
the canal, or any of the abutting lands which may be a part 
of it and necessary for its use and operation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Answering the Senator's questions hur- 
riedly, first, it was not presented to the House committee 
because the Report of the Chief of Engineers did not reach us 
until December 14, and this bill passed the House last April. 
The report of the district engineer was made, and then that 
was passed up to the division engineer, and finally to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, last November. 
They completed a full study of the subject and made their 
report December 14. That is the reason why the item did not 
appear in the bill as passed by the House. 

The second question is, why was it not presented to the 
committee of the Senate? .It was presented to that com- 
mittee. Just as soon as this report was out, on December 14, 
the Commerce Committee had a meeting on the Missouri River 
matter, and I brought this subject to their attention at that 
time. They held a meeting again last Monday, with the full: 
report before them, and reported it out with but one dissenting 
vote. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is now speaking of the 
Senate committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; the Commerce Committee. That, I 
understand, was included in the Senator's question. This is 
a very important thing, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret very much to have to 
differ from my friend, in whose judgment I have so much con- 
fidence, but I confess I do not like to haye rushed through 
appropriations of this character, in such a premature fashion, 
without an opportunity for discussion and consideration. 

Here is an item of $4,000,000 plus. Now, it is stated that 
this is a canal which has been owned and operated at some 
time by private individuals. Why shall they not operate it for 
the next year, until Congress shall meet again, and we be given 
full opportunity for investigation? The canal will not be lost, 
if it is needed, as the Senator seems to indicate that it is. It 
has been used. It was used during a period of congestion, and 
it can be used in the future, and it can be used until Congress 
shall meet again. Why the necessity of rushing this matter, 
and appropriating $4,000,000; that is, committing the Govern- 
ment to the payment of $4,000,000 at this time? 

We have a bill here which carries, in my opinion, more than 
$150,000,000 already. We are loading it up so that, whether 
justly or unjustly, I think it will be called one of the most 
vicious, if not the most vicious, river and harbor bills ever 
forced through Congress under whip and spur, or otherwise. 
But we are determined to add item after item, and now to add 
$4,000,000. It seems to me we can defer the consideration of 
this item until the next session of Congress, and I shall vote 
against it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, answering the Senator 
from Utah, this matter has been pending for a long time. 
The people of Florida have felt for the last 10 years that the 
Government should take it over. As very ably stated by my 
colleague this is one of the most important waterways not only 
in Florida but in the whole country, It traverses a very thickly 
populated section of our State. I think the engineers state 
that it reaches 70 towns, and within those 70 towns it reaches 
a population running into probably half a million people or 
more. It is in a section where we have not had sufficient 
transportation heretofore. 

Going up and down the Florida east coast as it does, the 
facilities of the railroad frequently have not been sufficient to 
transport the products of that locality. The railroad is now 
double-tracked, and they have provided additional facilities 
in that way. But even with that, at the height of the citrus- 
fruit season and at the height of the vegetable season, we have 
not the transportation facilities we ought to have. 

The Government can make this improvement at a very nomi- 
nal cost, in view of the fact that through the State making 
contributions to the original construction of the canal the Goy- 
ernment will acquire a canal already in existence that very 
largely is 50 feet in width and 5 or 6 feet deep. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It really constitutes a question of the 
State contributing, as suggested by my colleague, at least half 
the cost of the canal. I believe it is absolutely one of the most 
meritorious items proposed in the bill and it should be adopted. 
I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr, KING. The canal has already been constructed. Obyi- 
ously it was constructed for local purposes and local needs by 
local interests or by individuals or capitalists residing in the 
State. They saw enough profit or enough benefit in it to invest 
their own money in its construction. Why should the Govern- 
ment take it over? Why should not the private interests con- 
tinue to operate it? If they want to dispose of it and it is so 
beneficial to the State, why should not the State take it over, as 
some States have taken over similar propositions and are 
operating canals constructed by private parties? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is not in keeping with the general 
policy of the Government. This is a part of the intercoastal 
canal system up and down the Atlantic coast and the Gulf coast. 
It is one of the most meritorious links in the whole intercoastal 
canal system. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in this connection I ask to 
have printed in the Rxconn a portion of the report signed by 
the Chief of Engineers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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[House Document No. 586, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session] 
INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLA., TO MIAMI, FLA. 


Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report from the Chief 
of Engineers on preliminary examination and survey of intracoastal 
waterway from Jacksonville, Fia, to Miami, Fla. 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 14, 1926. 


The Speaker OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dran Mn. Spraker: I am transmitting herewith a report, dated 
December 14, 1926, from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
on preliminary examination and survey of the intracoastal waterway 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fla., authorized by the river and 
harbor act approved June 5, 1920, together with accompanying papers 
and map. 

Sincerely yours, Dwianr F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 1}, 1926, 
Subject: Preliminary examination and survey of the intracoastal 
waterway from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fla. 
To: The Secretary of War. A 

1. I submit, for transmission to Congress, my report, 
panying papers and map, on preliminary examination 
of the intracoastal waterway from Jacksonville, Fia., to Miami, Fla., 
authorized by the river and harbor act approved June 5, 1920. 

2. Between the points in question the construction of a waterway 
is possible following either the natural waterways along the coast 
or following the St. Johns River to a point opposite Titusville, where 
connection would be made with the coastal waterways. The St. 
Johns River is under improvement by the United States, which is 
providing a channel of 8-foot depth or greater from the sea to San- 
ford and of 5-foot depth from Sanford to Lake Harney. About 77 
miles of the coastal route, known as Indian River, is being improved 
by the United States with a channel 5 feet deep and 75 feet wide. 
A private company operating under a State charter has built a canal 
5 feet deep and 50 feet wide between the St. Johns River and Miami, 
following the coastal route, but its dimensions have never been fully 
maintained. 

3. When the provision of a waterway along the coast of Florida 
was under consideration in 1911, it was felt that adequate commerce 
to justify construction was not likely to develop within a reasonable 
period. The east coast of Florida has in recent years undergone a 
very extensive development. The great increase in population and 
extensive building operations have placed this section of the State in 
a position where it is badly handicapped for transportation facilities. 

4. The district engineer compares the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the St. Johns River route and the coastal route. The St. 
Johns River route appears to him less favorable, as it involves the 
construction and operation of a canal and lock to provide a connec- 
tion between the upper St. Johns River and Indian River; and it 
would exclude a 130-mile section of the coastal region north of Titus- 
ville from the benefits of an improved channel. The coastal route 
is 39 miles shorter that the St. Johns River route; it passes through 
a territory which offers the prospect of a large tonnage of freight 
and requires no locks, The estimated cost of a channel varying from 
5 to 8 feet deep and from 50 to 100 feet wide range from $1,366,706 
for a waterway 5 feet deep and 60 feet wide to $5,486,145 for a 
waterway 8 feet deep and 100 feet wide. The district engineer be- 
lieves that the channel should have a depth of not less than 8 feet 
and a width of 100 feet. 

5. A study of the necessity for additional transportation along the 
east coast of Florida has been made by the Associated East Coast 
Chambers of Commerce. On the basis of their investigations and in- 
formation received in reply, to questionnaires they conclude that if an 
adequate channel were available, a million and a half tons of freight 
would move annually at a saving in transportation costs of $1,670,000. 
The district engineer has made independent calculations based upon 
the traffic data submitted by local interests. He concludes that under 
conditions already existing there would move by water at least 373,000 
tons, at an annual saving of about $400,000. By the time the water- 
way is completed, which could not be in less than five years, he believes 
that the shipments by water would be considerably greater and that 
the estimated annual savings would amount to $760,000. He is of the 
opinion that there will be material shipments of citrus fruits, as the 
proposed waterway traverses a very productive area. He also points 
out that the proposed waterway would be of very great value for the 
movement of pleasure craft, of which great numbers move along the 
coast. He recommends a waterway 8 feet deep and 100 feet wide, 
referred to local mean low water at the several critical points on the 
route, at an estimated cost of $5,436,145, with $125,000 annually for 
maintenance, provided that local interests acquire the necessary right 
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of way and the existing Florida East Coast Canal and transfer them, 
free of cost, to the United States, and also furnish suitable areas for 
the deposit of dredged material; and provided that the most populous 
community along the route in each county shall provide a suitable 
freight terminal and operate and maintain it for a period of not less 
than 10 years after the completion of the work. 

6. The division engineer concurs, except that he considers it unnec- 
essary that local interests should be required to enter into agreements 
to provide terminals. 

7. These reports have been referred, as required by law, to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited 
to its report herewith agreeing with the division engineer. 

8. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I concur 
in general in the views of the division engineer and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, There has been under considera- 
tion for many years the provision of an Intracoastal waterway ex- 
tending between New England and Key West, Fla. Important sections 
of this waterway are already in operation, and the sections necessary 
to provide a continuous channel should be improved as fast as the 
economic situation in each case warrants the necessary expenditure of 
funds. As a part of the through route, the waterway in the State of 
Florida could follow either the St. Johns River or the coastal water- 
ways. The territory tributary to the St. Johns River is, however, 
already provided with transportation, while sections of the east coast 
are handicapped by insufficient transportation facilities, There already 
exists a shallow waterway following the chain of coastal lagoons, and 
over some of this route there Is a regular movement of freight. The 
‘tonnage moving in and out of the territory is sufficient to justify a 
waterway of adequate depth. A comparison between the water rates 
in effect on the St. Johns River below Sanford and the rail rates for 
equal distances on the Florida East Coast Railway indicates that the 
saving in transportation costs by the proposed waterway would be 
sufficiently large to justify the necessary expenditure for its con- 
struction. 

9. The determination of a proper channel cross section is of con- 
siderable Importance as affecting the cost of the work and the ease of 
navigation. The total length of the coastal route is 383 miles, and 
maintenance would probably be subject to some delay. The mean 
tidal range is less along the Florida coast than it is in the section of 
the intracoastal waterway immediately to the north, where the project 
depth is 7 feet. To provide for these features it appears advisable 
that a project depth of not less than 8 feet should be authorized. 
The waterway can serve its purpose for many years with a width of 
75 feet, and considerable saving in first cost will be effected thereby. 

10. I therefore report that an inland waterway in general 75 feet 
wide and 8 feet deep at local mean low water, following the coastal 
route from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fla., is deemed advisable, 
at an estimated cost of $4,221,000 with $125,000 annually for main- 
tenance, subject to the provisions that local interests shall acquire 
the necessary right of way and the privately owned waterway known 
as the Florida East Coast Canal and transfer them, free of cost, to 
the United States, and shall furnish suitable areas for the deposit 
of dredged material in connection with the work and its subsequent 


maintenance. Funds should be made available in five approximately’ 


equal annual installments. 
EDGAR JADWIN, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on page 3, after 
line 7, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, after line 7, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

Mulberry Creek, Lancaster County, Va., in accordance with report 
submitted in House Document No. 482, Sixty-eighth Congress, second 
session. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
if this is a new project. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is a new project. The sur- 
vey was provided for in 1922. It provides for a channel 6 feet 
by 100 feet. The tonnage there is about 10,000 tons, and it is 
proposed to increase to 14,000. It is a very long way from rail- 
road transportation, and the cost of it will be $2,500. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it is a part of the func- 
tions of the Federal Government to take over these little 
creeks which have only 10,000 tons of traffic on them? We 
have in the West and throughout the United States hundreds 
of little creeks upon which we float down thousands of tons 
of logs every year. I am sure that those people would be 
ashamed to come here and ask Congress to take over those 
streams. It is proposed to turn this over and make it a Fed- 
eral project, I understand. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, creeks in tidewater Virginia are very different from creeks 
in Utah. This creek is in tidewater, 2% miles long and very 
broad. ‘There is no railroad near it, The Government has 
always kept up these waters where ships from Baltimore, 
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Richmond, and elsewhere go. What we call in tidewater 
Virginia a creek is very often much larger than any river 
of any kind or character the State of Utah has within its 
borders. When we use the word “creek” it is very fre- 
quently applied to a very large stream. This is a place about 
26 miles from the Rappahannock River. There is a bar which 
stops the people engaged in the oyster business and canning 
business from crossing. Sometimes they have to wait for a 
tide high enough to get them over the bar. Sometimes they 
have to wait two or three days to get over the bar. For $2,500 
they can have a bar made there that all the vessels can pass 
over. I am satisfied if the Senator would look into it he would 
be strongly and enthusiastically for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 9, after line 7, I offer 
the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, after line 7, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Green Bay Harbor, Wis., in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No. 585, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 


Mr. KING. Let us hear about that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They have a channel of 18 to 
20 feet. They desire it increased to 21 feet. The tonnage there 
is 1,420,000 tons. This is an increase of 25 per cent during the 
last five years. There is no increase in depth recommended. 
The cost will be $410,000. It is recommended, I think, by the 
division engineer, by the district engineer, by the Board of Engi- 
neers, and by the Chief Engineer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 10, after line 25, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Coos Bay Harbor, Oreg.: The project adopted by the rivers and 
harbors act of September 22, 1922, in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No. 150, Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session, is hereby modified to authorize the extension of the jetties 
to such lengths as may be practicable within the estimate of the total 
cost of the jetties as given in the above document. Funds heretofore 
or hereafter appropriated for the maintenance and improvement of 
rivers and harbors shall be available for such project as hereby 
modified. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator must know that that 
project has cost a good many million dollars, and I do not 
think it has been regarded as a very successful project. How 
much more does this add to the cost? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It simply provides that the un- 
used portion of the appropriation heretofore made and author- 
ized shall be available for extending the jetties a little farther 
than was found in the first place desirable. That is, the 
engineers thought they could extend those jetties a certain 
distance and it would be sufficient. Not all of the appropria- 
tion that was authorized for the original project has been 
expended. The engineers only ask that the balance—no new 
authorization at all, but the balance—may be used for further 
extension of those jetties, 

Mr. KING. Has not that money been covered into the Treas- 
ury pursuant to the general statute? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has not all actually been 
appropriated. The former project made an authorization. That 
authorization really has expired, This is a reauthorization for 
the use of the balance of the money that has not been appro- 
priated. It has not been taken from the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. But it will take a considerable sum from the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will take a sum from the 
Treasury. 

Mr. KING. How much? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
dollars. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. 
as I recall the amount. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not remember the amount 
which has been spent there. The Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
McNary] can probably give the Senator additional information 
in regard to the project. 

Mr. MONARY. The amount expended there is $4,500,000, one- 
When the project 
was authorized it was thought that by extending the north 
jetty 9,600 feet and the south jetty 3,900 feet it would reach 


I understand about a million 


We have spent there some $9,000,000, 
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the crest of the bar. About $700,000 of that money has not 
been expended and the crest has not been reached. The engi- 
neers believe that by expending the balance authorized on 
the original project they would reach the crest of the bar, there- 
fore admitting the shipping that should be admitted. 

I want to make this observation to the Senator from Utah: 
It has been a very successful project, and back of it all is 
timber estimated to consist of about 60,000,000,000 feet, most of 
which is now owned by the United States Government. That 
timber, indeed, is not only ripe but overripe, and should soon 
reach the markets of the world. It is really a good investment 
from the standpoint of conserving the Government's interests. 

Mr. KING. I am anxious to know whether there was an 
appropriation of a specific sum at any time. 

Mr. McNARY. There was an appropriation of $3,280,000, of 
which $70,000 has not been spent. This does not add to the 
cost of the project at all. It extends the jetties. The saving 
made on the original cost is to be used to overcome the hazards 
due to the existing situation by the extension of the jetties, 
as I have explained. 

Mr. KING. However, if this item is accepted, it means that 
an additional sum must be taken from the Treasury covering 
the difference between the original appropriation and what has 
been expended. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly, but it does not enlarge the original 
amount authorized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. After the amendment already 
agreed to on page 11, after line 3, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerxk. On page 11, after line 3, insert: 

Grays Harbor, Wash., to be modified and the improvement con- 
tinued in accordance with the report submitted in House Report 
682, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 10, line 21, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, after line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Crescent City Harbor, Calif.: In accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 595, Sixty-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 20, after line 21, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 20, after line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Anclote River, Fla., in accordance with House Document No, 18, 
Sixty-third Congress, first session. 


Mr. KING. How many more of these new projects are to 
be reported? There are 147 in the bill as it came from the 
committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think this is the last project. 

Mr. KING. I am amazed at the moderation of the Senator. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. There is one more little project 
and several amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 2, after line 9, I offer 
the following amendment. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, after line 9, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to modify an existing 
project adopted by an act entitled “ Authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approyed on March 5, 1925, for the im- 
provement of Hudson River Channel at Weehawken and Edgewater, 
N. J., by omitting the first condition on page 17, of House Document 
No. 313. i 

Mr. KING. Is there a joker in that proposition? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; there is not. I will ask the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp] to explain it to the 
Senator from Utah, 

Mr. KING. Does it increase the appropriation? 

Mr. COPELAND, It does not, 


Mr. KING. There is no joker in it? 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no joker. 

Mr. KING. All right; let it go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
is agreed to. 
~Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 11, after line 10, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, after line 10, insert the 
following: 


Harbor of Refuge, Harbor Beach, Mich.: The Secretary of War, in 
his diseretion, is hereby authorized to remove such portion of the 
breakwater, in the interest of sanitation, as will not be detrimental 
to the purposes of navigation. 


Mr. KING. Is an appropriation carried for that project? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is not. 

Mr. KING. Is it to be done gratuitously? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will be done out of the gen- 
eral fund, 

Mr. KING. How much is to be authorized for the project? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is indefinite. It is not 
very much. It is merely for the removal of an obstruction if 
it is found to be necessary and not detrimental to sanitation. 
What it will cost I can not tell the Senator, but it will not cost 
very much. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that it is a wise pre- 
cedent to authorize such a project without any limitation 
whatever? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is not authorizing a proj- 
ect. It is authorizing the removal of an obstruction, if it shall 
be found desirable to do so, in the interest of sanitation. 

Mr. KING. It is an unlimited authorization, of course. I 
think there ought to be a maximum appropriation. I ask that 
the amendment may again be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, after line 11, it is proposed 
to insert: 


Harbor of refuge, Harbor Beach, Mich.: The Secretary of War, in 
his discretion, is hereby authorized to remove such portion of the 
breakwater, in the interest of sanitation, as will not be detrimental to 
the purposes of navigation. 


Mr. KING. I suggest that there be added to the amendment 
the words “at a cost not to exceed $5,000.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is not expected that this work will cost 
anything, according to the report of the engineers. I am also 
assured that it will not cost anything at all. The removal of 
a portion of the breakwater will involve the saving of some 
material which may be used in the work of the Government 
at that point. The Secretary of War has informed us that he 
expects to gain by the removal of this breakwater. 

Mr. KING. Under the assurance of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, in whom I have confidence, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. COUZENS. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, to come in on page 11, after line 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK.- On page 11, after the amendment as to 
Harbor of Refuge, Harbor Beach, Mich., after line 10, insert: 


Surveys in accordance with House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, and including in the streams mentioned in said 
documents the following streams: 

Red River, La., Ark., Okla., and Tex. 

Yazoo River and tributaries, Mississippi. 

Pearl River, Miss. and La. 

Altamaha and tributaries. 

Tributaries of the Warrior, Coosa, and Tombigbee Rivers. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand, there was a 
survey made in 1908. Of course, no action was taken appar- 
ently upon that survey. Is this to authorize a resurvey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; this is to 
take the place of section 5 of the bill, which provides for a 
survey of certain streams for power, flood control, irrigation, 
and navigation purposes. A couple of years ago—I forget just 
exactly the date of the act, but I think it was 1922—we pro- 
vided for a preliminary survey and report of the Chief of 


pi 
Engineers as to the advisability and probable cost of a survey 
of the principal streams of the country, with a view to deter- 
mining their resources and value for flood control, irrigation, 
reclamation, power, and so on. The engineers submitted their 
report. It is House Document 308. This provision is to au- 
thorize that program of surveys. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
ed to. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, Mr. President, in pur- 
guance of that amendment, on page 24, I move to strike out all 
of section 5 of the bill as it came from the House. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. 
all of section 5, as follows: 


Sec. 5. For surveys in accordance with the repert submitted in 
House Document No, 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, with a 
view to the formulation of general plans for the most effective im- 
provement of the following streams for the purposes of navigation and 
the prosecution of such improvements in combination with the most 
efficient development of the potential water power, the control of 
floods, and the needs of irrigation. Kennebec River; Connecticut 


is 


River; Hudson River and tributaries; Winooski River; Raritan River; | 


Delaware River and tributaries; James River and tributaries; Savan- 
nah River above Augusta; Chattahoochee River; Mobile River system, 
including the Tombigbee, Warrior, and Coosa Rivers, and their tribu- 
taries; Wisconsin River; White River; Arkansas and Missouri; Wabash 
River; Gasconade River; Cumberland River; Kanawha River; Maumee 
River; Yellowstone River; Big Fork River; St. Louls River; St. 
Joseph River; Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers; Columbia River 
and tributaries; Snake River; and Snohomish River: Provided, That 
not to exceed $500,000 shall be expended in the prosecution of the sur- 
veys provided for herein, which sum is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington whether he thinks that under the amendment 
which he has just offered the Federal Government will have 
the authority to make investigations covering these various 
subjects; that is, to investigate 


(a) Those streams the improvement of which by power gere- 
ments, alone or in connection with navigation structures, would benefit 
navigation sufficiently to justify the Federal Government in sharing 
in the cost of the improvements. 

(b) Those streams the improvement of which by power development 
would be of considerable benefit to navigation but not sufficient in the 
light of present information to warrant large expenditures by the 
Federal Government on that account. 


Also to investigate— 
The discharge of streams. 
All streams in the United States— 


Ihe discharge of the streams. Ye 

The locations and capacities of reservoir sites. 

The location and practicability of dam sites. 

The capacities of power sites. 

The present and prospective power markets available. 

The best plan of improvement for all purposes. 

Preliminary estimates of the costs of improvement. 

The feasibility of the best plan of improvement. 

For (b) Fairly accurate general surveys, detailed surveys of im- 
portant areas, and studies sufficient to determine: 

The discharge of the streams. 

The profiles of the streams, 

The location and capacities of reservoir sites. 

The location of apparently practicable dam sites. 

The approximate capacities of probable power sites, 

The benefits to navigation and other interests probably obtainable 
through power development. 

The probable power markets, 

Rough approximations of costs and value of power development. 

The principal features of the best plan of development. 


And all of those items which are found on page 9 of the 
report submitted by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
from the Committee on Commerce, and which I think con- 
stitute a part of the House report upon the bill What I am 
trying to get at is, does the amendment which the Senator from 
Washington has just offered, which is to take the place of 
section 5 in the bill, authorize all of these investigations for 
all the purposes indicated in the report? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It authorizes a program cover- 
ing those terms, to be carried out merely as Congress makes 
appropriations therefor. 

Mr. KING. I should like to know what authority Congress 
has to go into the States and make surveys in order to deter- 


On page 24, it is proposed to strike out | 
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| mine where a dam site should be located and where reservoirs 


| 


should be constructed. Where is the authority for that? Is 
that a Federal function? Would this authorize the officials of 
the War Department to survey all local streams, intrastate 
streams, and interstate streams? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the streams to be aurvesed 
are enumerated in the document referred to, Document No, 308. 
They are all navigable streams. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator sure that the officials of the War 
e will survey none other than those indicated by 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. They will not sur- 


| vey any not named in the document or in the amendment. 


They have no authority to do anything not specified in the 
document and in the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have grave apprehensions as 
to the scope of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion? [A pause.] The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move to strike out on page 
23, lines 12 to 15. This provides for a survey of the inland 
deep waterway that has really been completed and reported on 
already. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 23, it is proposed to strike out 
lines 12, 13, 14, and 15, as follows: 


For the further study of a deeper waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Hudson River, across the State of New York, and the 
said Secretary shall report the results of said study to the Congress 
not later than December 6, 1926. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move an amendment for a 
survey, to come in on page 17, after line 6. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CH CLERK. On page 17, after line 6, it is proposed to 
insert: 


Jenkins Creek, near Crisfield, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move an amendment, to come 
in on page 16, after line 19. 

The Cuter Crerx. On page 16, after line 19, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Raritan River, from Washington Channel to the lower lock of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal at New Brunswick, with the view of bav- 
Ing the present channel increased to a depth of 15 feet below low 
water, 

Washington Canal and South River, from the Raritan River to Old 
Bridge, with a view to eliminating curves and increasing the depth to 
12 feet below low-water mark. 

Woodbridge Creek, for a 10-foot channel, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A moment ago as I heard the Secretary 
read an amendment and I noted its very rapid adoption, it 
sounded as if it had something to do with a deeper waterway 
between the Great Lakes and the Hudson River. I look at 
the copy of the bill which I have before me and it seems as 
if the entire provision were stricken out as a result of that 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The provision on page 23, lines 
12 to 15, inclusive, is stricken out because the report required 
by that provision has already been made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It reads: 


For the further study of a deeper waterway. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. And to report to Congress “ not 
later than December 6, 1926.“ That report has already been 
submitted. The Senator will recall that this bill was passed 
by the House on June 4 last. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under what authority did the Army 
engineers make a further study before this bill should pass 
ordering a further study? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Pursuant to authority which 
I think they had. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I recollect, it was at the request of 
another committee. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The chairman of the House 
committee advises me that the study was made pursuant to 
a resolution of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House and was authorized by law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am reassured by the presence and 
knowledge of the chairman of the House committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer an amendment, to come 
in on page 20, after line 21. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerk. On page 20, after line 21, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

East Pass channel from the Gulf of Mexico into Choctawhatchee 
Bay, Fla. 

Mr. FLETCHER. All the amendments relative to Florida 
should go together. 

Mr. KING. I will inquire if there has been any survey made 
of that project heretofore? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. KING. This is not one of those which was surveyed, 
as many others have been, and rejected or an unfavorable 
report submitted? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No survey has been made. 

Mr. KING. What will be the cost of the project? 

Mr. FLETCHER. This item merely calls for an exami- 
nation. 

Mr. KING. I mean if the project shall be approved, what 
will be the cost? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know. The engineers will make 
whatever examination and surveys may be necessary, but as to 
many of these surveys I am satisfied that they make them from 
the data already in their office. There is a general appropria- 
tion for the surveys, and there will be very little cost in this 
instance. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that I 
looked it up several years ago, and my recollection is that 
about three-fourths of the survey provided for could be passed 
on in the office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer an amendment to come 
in after the last amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cawr CLERK. After the amendment last agreed to on 
page 20 it is proposed to insert: 

St. Andrews Bay, Fla., with a view to increasing the dimensions of 
the channel between the Gulf of Mexico and St. Andrews Bay. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer another amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. After the amendment just agreed to it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


For examinations and surveys of Lake Okeechobee, Fla., with a 
view to flood control, under the provisions of section 3, act approved 
March 1, 1917, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask concerning the 
policy of the committee. Is it the understanding that as to the 
little lakes, or big lakes, for that matter, in any State the 
Congress must control the water which is in the lakes so 
that if high water shall come the adjacent lands shall not be 
inundated? That seems to be rather a novel departure from 
the plan heretofore adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to say to the Senator that 
Lake Okeechobee is 40 miles one way and 40 or 50 miles the 
other. It is a great inland sea and is connected with the Atlantic 
by the San Lucie Canal on the east and with the Gulf by the 
Caloosahatchee River. It has been surveyed by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; it is a national body of water and is under 
the control of the Engineer Department, which determines the 
depth of water that must be maintained in that lake. 

Mr. KING. Why? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Because they claim they have made juris- 
diction over it. It is a navigable body of water, an immense 
body, 40 miles one way and 50 miles the other, and, as I say, is 
connected with the Atlantic by a navigable canal and river, 
and connected with the Gulf by a navigable canal and river; 
and it is under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
They prescribe the depth of water that must be maintained in 
that lake—15 feet. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the situation, I 
would deny that the Federal Government has any jurisdiction 
at all over the lake. The Federal Government may not go into 
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Minnesota or into New York and take over lakes there upon 
which little skiffs, or boats, for that matter, may float. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They require that a depth of 15 feet be 
maintained in the lake. It is an immense body of water. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand that the position of the Army 
engineers is that they will go into a State and determine the 
depth at which the water must be maintained, and then take 
jurisdiction over the lakes? Such a proposition to me is pre- 
posterous. It seems to me that we have no right to authorize 
the Federal Government to take charge of this lake. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that this is no 
ordinary lake. It is an immense body of water—the largest in 
the United States. 

Mr. KING. The Senator states that it is a lake 30 or 40 
miles long? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Forty miles by fifty. 

Mr. KING. Without desiring to allude to my own State, I 
will state that we have there a lake 70 miles long and from 18 
to 30 or 40 miles wide. I should like to see the United States 
come in there and take jurisdiction of that lake and tell us how 
high we shall keep the water and assume control over it! 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is not connected with foreign commerce 
or interstate commerce. Lake Okeechobee is connected on the 
Atlantic and on the Gulf with both foreign and interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. KING. The power of the Federal Government is merely 
to prevent navigable streams over which it has jurisdiction 
from being rendered unnayigable; but I deny the right of the 
Federal Government to take charge of this lake or any others 
similarly situated or of lakes of the character to which I haye 
referred. It seems to me that this lake is one which the State 
itself ought not to be willing to surrender to the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to control. 

Mr. TRAMMEL, Mr. President, as a matter of fact, this 
amendment does not contemplate turning over the lake to 
the Federal Government. As explained by my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER], the Federal Government has been exercising con- 
trol over Lake Okeechobee for years. In fact, the Govern- 
ment made a survey which inaugurated the development there, 
and no one is allowed to dig a canal out of the lake without 
a permit from the Federal Government. The State can not 
exercise any control whatever in the matter of development 
there without going to the War Department and getting a per- 
14 The War Department has absolute control over this 

ce. 

Mr. KING. May I say to my friend from Florida, who is 
a good Democrat, that it seems to me that if the Democrats 
of his State, including the able Senator from Florida, with 
his splendid ability, should devote themselves to the protection 
of State rights against the flagrant usurpations of the Federal 
Government, there would be a renaissance of Democracy, 
and the States would be doing more for local self-government 
than they are doing now, and the perpetuity of free institu- 
tions would be more assuredly preserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Si CHIEF CierK. On page 24, after line 7, it is proposed 
to insert: 


Columbia River, Wash., with a view to securing an adequate channel 
to the town of Ilwaco, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 24, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert: 


Stillaguamish River, Wash. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Also, the amendment which I 


now send to the desk, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Cuter CLERK. On page 23, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert: . 

Port Crescent Harbor, Mich. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Also, the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After line 11, on page 19, it is proposed to 


insert: 
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East River channel, Brunswick, Ga., with a view to deepening the 
channel to a depth of 30 feet, with suitable widths. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Also, the amendment which I 
send to the desk, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, after line 7, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Columbia River, Wash., between waco and the town of Chinook, 
with a view to bank protection from floods and erosion, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Also, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, to be inserted on page 23, after 
line 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, On page 23, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to cause a prelim- 
inary examination and survey to be made of Harlem River, N. Y., 
with a view to determining and reporting to Congress whether fixed 
bridges should be permitted across said river and, if such bridges 
are deemed permissible, what clearances should be required in the 
interest of navigation. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether the numerous amendments which he 
is now offering, providing for new projects, were considered 
by his committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They were, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. And voted down? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They were all recommended. 
These are committee amendments that I am proposing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are some other com- 
mittee amendments printed in the bill, Mr. President. I ask 
that they be disposed of now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The next amendment was on page 14, line 12, after the word 
“appropriations” to insert “heretofore or hereafter,” and in 
line 13, after the word “for” to strike out “that purpose” 
and insert “ such purposes,” so as to read: 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
enuse preliminary examinations and surveys to be made at the follow- 
ing-named localities, the cost thereof to be paid from appropriations 
heretofore or hereafter made for such purposes: 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 2, to insert: 


Channel way of the Moosebee Reach, Me. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 12, to insert: 


New Bedford Harbor, Mass., and the approaches thereto, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 3, after the name 
“Newtown Creek,” to insert “and Maspeth Creek,“ so as 
to read: 

Newtown Creek and Maspeth Creck, N. X. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 19, to insert: 

Intracoastal waterway from Cape Fear River, N. C., to St. Johns 
River, Fia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 23, to insert: 

St. Marys and Satilla Rivers, Ga., to determine the feasibility and 
advisability of (1) constructing a canal with a depth and width sufti- 
cient to accommodate the ordinary river boats, to connect the waters 
of such streams by the shortest possible route in Camden and Charlton 
Counties, Ga., and (2) dredging the Satilla River from its mouth up 
to the railroad bridge at Waycross, and the St. Marys River from 
its mouth to the point where it is nearest to the Satilla River, with a 
view to opening a navigable channel for the ordinary river boats. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is obvious that this is not a 
‘navigable stream. The purpose is to find out whether it can 


be navigated and be made nayigable by the expenditure of a 
vast amount of Federal money. I raise the point of order that 
we may not appropriate money for unnayigable streams, such 
as this seems to be. 
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I will withdraw the point of order, but I call attention to it 
to show the absurdity of the proceedings and the absurdity of 
the character of items which we are inserting in this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 12, to insert: 


Clearwater Harbor, Fla. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 13, to insert: 


Channel from Clearwater Harbor, through Boca Celga Bay, to 
Tampa Bay, Fla, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 15, to insert: 

Channel from Sanford to Indian River, near Titusville, to connect 
St. Johns River with Indian River, Fla. 


The amendment was agreed fo. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 18, to insert: 


Channel from Gulf of Mexico, through Passage Key Inlet, to north- 
ern end of Anna Maria Key and into Sarasota Bay, Fla. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 21, to insert: 


Tombigbee River, Miss. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 18, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) That all agreements heretofore made by district engineers 
for the employment of experts and specialists in the several arts and 
sciences, upon terms and rates of compensation for services and inci- 
dental expenses in excess of the maximum of the salaries authorized 
by the classification act of March 4, 1923, and all payments made there- 
under, are hereby validated. 

(b) Funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated for rivers and harbors 
to be expended under the supervision of the Secretary of War shall 
be available for expenditure in the purchase of such personal equip- 
ment for employees as in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers are 
essential for the efficient prosecution of the works. 

(c) All payments heretofore made by disbursing officers of the Corps 
of Engineers, as reimbursement of subsistence expenses incurred on 
journeys on official business under proper orders, commencing after 
8 o'clock antemeridian and completed not later than 6 o'clock post- 
meridian of any day, when said expenses are not in excess of those 
authorized by existing Army Regulations, shall be allowed and credited 
by the General Accounting Office. 

(d) Actual expenses heretofore and hereafter incurred by civilian 
employees on river and harbor works for packing, crating, hauling, and 
transporting household effects, within the weight limits as prescribed 
in Army Regulations, when making permanent change of station under 
competent orders, may, on approval of the Chief of Engineers, be paid 
or reimbursed from funds pertaining to river and harbor works. 


Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator if this, particu- 
larly paragraph (d), is new legislation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; this is new legislation. 

Mr. KING. And the same as to paragraph (c)? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; paragraph (c), of course, 
applies only to payments heretofore made; but paragraph 
(b) applies to funds heretofore or hereafter appropriated, and 
also paragraph (d). 

With reference to the first item, paragraph (a), the Senator 
probably would like to hear what General Taylor pointed out 
about that. 

Mr. KING. I should be glad to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He says: 


I can explain how this happened to come about in connection with 
this very project that I spoke about, across the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal. It becomes necessary to design some large, heavy, 
modern bascule bridges. We did not have any force that had any 
practice in that line of work, so we employed a consulting engineer 
at a certain fee. We employed a competent consulting engineer, but 
the comptroller held that we had no authority to employ him, and 
held up the district engineer's accounts. It is for the purpose of 
clearing that particular item. Ordinarily we would not have to do 
it, but it was a case of a special line of work, and even if wo 
could have gotten together an engineering force, which would have 
taken time, I believe it would bave cost more to design the bridges 
than we could get them designed for by a competent consulting 
engineer and I doubt very much if the design would have been as 
economical &s that design by a man whe makes a regular business 
of it. 
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That particular case was intended to be covered by para- 
graph (a). 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator how many 
persons there are who will come within the classification? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. General Taylor says there is 
just one case under that, 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that the committee ought to 
have limited it, then, instead of saying “all agreements.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This says “heretofore.” He 
says there is only one case, and “all agreements heretofore 
made” would cover that. 

With reference to paragraph (b), “ Funds heretofore or here- 
after appropriated,” he says: 


That came up in connection with the disallowance by the comptroller 
of the purchase of rubber boots for some of the employees on the 
Mississippi River particularly. He has disallowed purchases of rubber 
boots and various other things which every contractor furnishes to 
his employees. Nobody can get employees to go and work for two 
or three days and furnish a pair of rubber boots. It was suggested 
that we could raise the pay of the men sufficiently to pay for the 
rubber boots. It we did we would be buying rubber for everybody 
in the Mississippi Valley. 


The committee, after considering that situation, deemed that 
this was a wise authority to give to these engineers. We feel 
satisfied that it will not be abused. 

With reference to paragraph (c), he says: 


For many years—always, in fact—it has been the practice to allow 
expenses for meals to employees who are sent away from their regular 
stations for any length of time. It takes them away from their 
station, where they are obliged to buy a meal. The comptroller 
ruled that if a man left his place of duty after 8 a. m. and returned 
before 6 p. m., he was not entitled to any allowance for lunch, 


Then he cites some particular cases. Paragraph (d) he ex- 
plained very satisfactorily to the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think an explanation is due on para- 
graph (d). 

Mr. JONES of Washington. General Taylor says, in refer- 
ence to the transfer of civilian employees: 


We do not have many cases where we have to transfer the civilian 
employees from one place to another, but we occasionally do, and it is 
a good deal of a hardship on them to transfer a man and then make 
him pay for his own household expenses, There seems to be no ques- 
tion about it, except that there was no specific law in the case covering 
these particular men. For most civilian employees they have a law. 
For instance, employees of the Quartermaster’s Department are covered 
by the Army transportation act. Other employees in other branches of 
the Government are also covered, but in the river and harbor acts 
particularly there has been nothing that authorized that, so that those 
expenses have been held up, which makes it almost impossible for us to 
transfer a married man from one station to another. 


There, in brief, is the explanation of the necessity for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHT Cerk. On page 9, after line 7, insert the fol- 
lowing : 

Fairport Harbor, Ohio, in accordance with the report submitted 
in House Document No, 592, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to have the Senator 
from Pennsylvania explain this amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It refers to Fairport, Ohio. 
The engineer has filed his report with the House of Repre- 
sentatives recommending that the harbor be increased by a 
slight addition to the breakwater, at a total cost of $715,000, 
provided that local interests will pay $304,000 and will dredge, 
at their own expense, a channel of approach to the terminal. 
He calls attention to the fact that last year the commerce 
of the port amounted to 4,327,000 tons, which was an increase 
of nearly 1,000,000 tons over the commerce of the year before; 
and that the present harbor at Fairport has been improved— 
every inch of it. It can not possibly handle any further 
increase in traffic, and local interests expect to expend on 
wharf facilities something over $2,000,000 in order to accom- 
modate this much-increased traffic. 
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Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I do not know whether it has been adopted or 
not, but I understand that the chairman of the committee sub- 
mitted an amendment which changes the policy of the Govern- 
ment and forbids the acceptance of local contributions. 

Mr. WILLIS. No. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand that it was with- 
drawn—that it was not adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee reconsidered that 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send another 
amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CRU Creek. On page 22, after line 7, to insert the 
following: 


Kiskiminitas and Conemaugh Rivers, Pa. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is merely asking for a 
survey of two rather important rivers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer an amendment on page 16, after 
line 3. I propose the insertion of this language, Waddington 
Harbor, N. X.,“ and also “Port Jefferson, N. I.“ It is for 
surveys. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment pro- 
viding for a survey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, after line 9, insert: 


Chuckatuck River, counties of Isle of Wight and Nansemond, Va. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, was the amendment just read 
presented to the committee and acted upon favorably? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it has not been acted upon 
by the committee. It is offered from the floor by the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. KING. Does the committee approve of it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It has not been presented to the 
committee. It is an amendment presented to the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will allow me a few mo- 
ments, I will state the facts. 

A line of boats has been established from the Isle of Wight 
and Nansemond Counties, Va., to Newport News, Va., which 
goes across Hampton Roads. Some trouble is being experi- 
enced on account of shallowness of Chuckatuck River. This 
line of boats has just recently been established, and this is a 
request for a survey so that we can find out what it would 
cost to make an improvement, and whether the traffic is sufti- 
cient to justify the Federal Government making an appro- 
priation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send two amendments to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 20, after line 22, the Senator 
from Alabama proposes to insert the following: 


Fowl River, Ala., with a view to securing a navigable channel of 8 
feet depth and suitable width from Mobile Bay to a point about 1 mile 
above the highway bridge on the Cedar Point Road. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Also, on page 20, at the end of line 22, 
the Senator from Alabama proposes to insert: 


Three Mile Creek from Mobile to the Industrial Canal, Ala. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHier CLERK. On page 24, after line 5, the Senator 
from Oregon proposes to insert: 


Umpqua Harbor and River, Oreg., in accordance with the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 320, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 
and subject to the conditions set forth in said document: Provided, 
That if, in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers, dredging shall be con- 
sidered desirable, such work is hereby authorized. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed -to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said; Mr. President, 
I was interrupted and would like to have the amendment just 
agreed to read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish the Senator from 
Oregon would explain the amendment to us, and tell us what 
it involves. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it does not involve an ap- 
propriation of any money. The authorization for the existing 
project provides for the extension of a jetty 8,000 feet in 
length. Five thousand five hundred feet haye now been 
constructed. 

The southwestern winds have blown in the sand, and it is 
piled up at the entrance so that ships can not get out or come 
in. There are five sawmills now idle on account of the collect- 
ing of the sand, and all this provides for is that the Army 
engineers may have authority to dredge so as to open that 
channel. This was sent to me within the last two days by 
General Jadwin, the Chief of the Army Engineers. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, the Senator 
says it does not authorize any additional appropriation? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. : 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment for a survey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, line 22, after the words 
“South Carolina” insert the following: 


Shem Creek, from Hog Island Channel to point beyond city limits 
of Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SMITH. I also offer the following amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 16, line 22, after the words 
“South Carolina insert the following: 


from head waters of the Wando River through Wambaw Creek to 
the Santee River, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, I offer another amendment, and it needs 
a little explanation, Some years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest the Senator offer his 
amendment first, so that we may know what it is. 

Mr. SMITH. I will offer it, but I thought I would make 
an explanation beforehand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, after line 4, the Senator 
from South Carolina moves to insert the following: 


Estherville-Minim Creek Canal, S. C.: The Secretary of War is 
authorized to construct two suitable bridges on the line of exist- 
ing highways intersected by such canal, to replace bridges originally 
constructed by the War Department and subsequently removed by 
the Government as obstructions to navigation. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, at the location mentioned two 
highways have been constructed under the modern method of 
constructing highways. People have been going into that 
community, but the Government had cut a canal across these 
two public roads and had constructed bridges there. There 
was very little population there at that time, and the bridges 
were not used to any considerable extent, and the Government 
removed them because they said they were obstructing navi- 
gation. 

These State highways cross this canal built by the Govern- 
ment, and the people of the county in which the canal is 
located think that the Government should restore the bridges 
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for the purpose of accommodating the public, as the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the obstructions across the highways, 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, I think the department 
believes it is a part of the duty of the Government to put 
those two bridges on those two public highways. It will cost 
but very little, and the State and county are in nowise respon- 
sible for the Government having cut a canal which obstructs 
two public highways in my State. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope that the amendment will 
be rejected. I do not think the United States ought to go to 
building bridges. 

Mr. SMITH. The United States built them before. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senate will not 
adopt the amendment, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if I had had the opportunity, 
I would have gone before the committee, but on account of 
conditions it is not necessary for me to explain here now I did 
not have an opportunity. However, it is a clear case, and 
there is quite a lot of correspondence showing that the Gov- 
ernment cut this canal across two highways. The Government 
built bridges when the canal was originally constructed, and 
the local supervisor of roads agreed that he would sustain 
the bridges, would keep them up, and keep them repaired. But 
he could not bind the county or the State. Subsequently, 
because the community was sparsely inhabited, and on account 
of the opening up of certain other roads, the Government 
removed the bridges because it was said this canal was being 
used quite frequently, and by larger vessels. Now that these 
roads are opened and made highways, the county is asking, 
through me, that the Government be asked to replace bridges 
sufficient in number for the accommodation of the public over 
the roads the State has constructed. 

That community is in no sense responsible for the digging 
of the canal. The Government removed the bridges because it 
said the bridges were obstructing navigation. Now the Govern- 
ment is obstructing State traffic. It will not cost much, and I 
think in justice to that county this amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH. I give notice that I shall introduce a separate 
bill covering this matter, because it is a clear-cut case of 
the responsibility of the Government. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

= VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIxT CLERK. On page 15, line 3, the Senator from 
Maine proposes to add the following: 


Camden Harbor, Me. 
Hendricks Harbor, Me. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. After line 4, page 9, insert the following: 


Sandusky Harbor, Ohio, in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 584, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, and 
subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. KING. Does the adoption of it mean that we commit 
the Government to the development of it? 

Mr. FESS. This is in accordance with the river and harbor 
bill of last year, recommended by General Jadwin upon the 
recommendation of the division engineer. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. To what project is the Senator 
referring? I was interrupted while the amendment was being 
read. 

Mr. FESS. It relates to Sandusky, Ohio. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish the Senator would state 
briefly the facts set out in the report. I will say that I looked 
over this awhile ago, and in my opinion it is as meritorious a 
proposition as we have in the pending bill. I wish the Senator 
would state the facts briefly as to the commerce and the other 
conditions there. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, last year the commerce amounted 
to just slightly below 7,000,000 tons of freight, and there were 
something over 300,000 passengers carried. Sandusky is the 
terminus of two main coal roads. Five great railroads run 
into the city. The Pennsylvania line has established two coal- 
handling plants, one costing considerably over $2,000,000, the 
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other one now in progress of construction, costing a little over 
$1,000,000. There is no appropriation made by this, but there is 
an authorization provided of $880,000, and the contributions of 
the city and of other interests will amount to $280,000. We 
could not get the report until recently. It came up from Gen- 
eral Jadwin within the last day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would cost how much? 

Mr. FESS. Hight hundred and eighty thousand dollars, of 
which $280,000 is to be contributed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The report has come in recently? 

Mr. FESS. It has. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think matters coming up in this way 
should be submitted at least to the Commerce Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent to have the report of 
General Jadwin, which I have just received, printed in the 
Recor. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[House Document No. 584, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session] 
Sanpusky Hanzor, OHIO 
Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report from the Chief 
of Engineers on preliminary examination and survey of Sandusky 

Harbor, Ohio 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 14, 1926. 
The SPEAKER OF THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I am transmitting herewith a report, dated the 
13th instant, from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination and survey of Sandusky Harbor, Ohio, author- 
ized by the river and harbor act approved March 3, 1925, together with 
accompanying papers and map, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwionr F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THR CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 18, 1926. 
Subject: Preliminary examination and survey of Sandusky Harbor, 
Ohio. 
To: The Secretary of War. 

1, I submit, for transmission to Congress, my report, with accom- 
panying papers and map, on preliminary examination and survey of 
Sandusky Harbor, Ohio, authorized by the river and harbor act approved 
March 3, 1925. 

2. Sandusky Harbor is located in the southeasterly part of San- 
dusky Bay, 55 miles west of Cleveland, Ohio. There is a Federal 
project for its improvement, providing for a channel 21 feet deep 
and 400 feet wide from deep water in the lake to the city, and for a 
channel along the water front 300 feet wide, 21 feet deep in the 
easterly portion and 20 feet in the westerly, the entrance to be 
protected on the easterly side by a jetty. Local interests desire 
such Increase in channel depth as will admit of loading lake carriers 
to full draft. 

3. Sanduky Harbor js the principal lake terminus of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. Its total commerce in 1925 amounted to 6,734,- 
000 tons, of which about 90 per cent was bituminous coal. There is 
also an important passenger movement, amounting to about 300,000, 
exclusive of ferry traffic. The city owns two wharves at the extreme 
westerly end of the dock channel, on which the Pennsylvania Rall- 
road has erected two modern coal-handling plants. It is claimed 
that this road, through its connections, provides the most direct 
route from mines in Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky to upper 
lake points. Four other railroads enter the city and haye access to 
the main water front. 

4. The district engineer reports that there have been in the past 
a large number of groundings in the westerly part of the dock channel, 
which has a rock bottom, and, moreover, has a lesser depth than the 
easterly end of the channel, where a softer bottom is found. Losses 
from groundings during the 10 years prior to 1924 are estimated at 
nearly $200,000. The inadequate depth has added to the cost of 
transporting coal, as the large lake carriers are obliged to underload 
as much as 10 per cent. In view of these conditions, the district 
engineer believes that a depth of 22 feet should be provided in the 
dock channel. As the direct beneficiaries of such an improvement 
would be the Pennsylvania Railroad, the shipping interests, and the 
city of Sandusky, he considers that they should bear part of the cost 
of the work, which is estimated at $880,000. 

5. The improvement proposed would involve the removal of a consid- 
erable quantity of rock. The district engineer therefore investigated 


a route following a more northerly line. He finds, however, that the 
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new channel would not result in economy and would reduce the length 
of water front having a deep-water approach. ‘The city has offered 
to contribute $35,000 to the cost of the work, and a representative 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad stated verbally to the district engineer 
that his company would contribute $200,000, The district engineer 
recommends that the dock channel be given a depth of 22 feet, at an 
estimated cost of $880,000, with no probable increase in annual mainte- 
nance charges, provided local interests contribute $275,000 to the cost. 
The division engineer concurs. 

6. This report has been referred, as required by law, to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and attention is inyited to its report 
herewith, agreeing with the district and division engineers. 

7. After due consideration of the above-mentioned reports, I con- 
cur in the views of the district and division engineers and the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. An important transshipment 
business in bituminous coal has developed at the two municipal piers 
at the westerly end of the dock channel in Sandusky Harbor. It is 
the general practice to provide in lake channels with a rock bottom 
a depth 1 foot greater than in channels having a softer bottom. The 
channel under consideration is used by a large number of lake car- 
riers, which are forced by the inadequate depth to resort to under- 
loading. The magnitude of the commerce justifies increased depth 
In view, however, 
of the special benefits which will be derived by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the locality, it fs equitable that they should contribute 
to the cost of the work, I therefore report that. modification of the 
existing project for Sandusky Harbor, Ohio, is deemed advisable, so 
as to provide for a depth of 22 feet in the dock channel, at an esti- 
mated cost of $880,000, With no probable increase in annual mainte- 
nance, provided local interests contribute $275,000 to the first cost 
of the work, 

EpGar JADWIN, _ 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. NEELY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, On page 22, after line 10, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


Guyandotte River, with a view of preventing said river from further 
encroaching upon the public streets of, and private property in, the vil- 
lage of Barboursville, W. Va. 


Mr. NEELY. It is merely an authorization for a survey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. On page 24, after line 6, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CrerK. On page 24, after line 5, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


Umpqua River and entrance, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment and ask that it may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Cuter CLK. Insert at the proper place in the bill the 
following: 


Sec. —. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1928, and annually there- 
after, the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to defray the cost of operating and maintaining the Colorado River 
front work and levee system adjacent to the Yuma Federal irrigation 
project in Arizona and California. 

Section 16 (e), act approved March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1198), 
is hereby repealed. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I would like to make just a 
short statement to the Senate. Last year the river and harbor 
bill contained an item as follows: 


There is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and annually thereafter, the sum of $35,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, as the share of the Government of 
the United States of the costs of operating and maintaining said 
Colorado River front work and levee system. 


I had no knowledge of the resulting situation for some time. 
I had supposed the appropriation had gone through as outlined 
in the law. But it seems that the Comptroller General claims 
that the money can not be used until California and Arizona 
each put up an equal amount. Therefore, they would have to 
put up $35,000 apiece. 

This is a levee on the Colorado River, which is a navigable 
stream. The Government of the United States has paid all the 
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costs of building and maintaining the levee up to the present 
time. I would like to quote for the information of the Senate 
the amount of money that has been expended each year, as 
follows: 

For six months in 1918, $65,790. 

For the calendar year 1919, $73,471. 

For the calendar year 1920, $86,680. 

For the calendar year 1921, $150,857. 

For the calendar year 1922, $96,746. 

For the calendar year 1923, $111,954. 

For 10 months of 1924, $30,363. 

This makes a total of about $615,000 that the Government 
has expended for this purpose. 

The reason why we ask for $100,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that it might be we would have to pay out as 
much as $150,000 on the work. It depends on the flow of the 


floods in the Colorado River if the levee should break, If the 
money is not expended, if it only costs $35,000 or $40,000, the un- 


expended portion reverts back to the Treasury. 

This is a matter of protection for the farmers of Yuma 
Valley. The reason why we have to have the protection is that 
the Government several years ago built a rock levee in Mexico, 
in Lower California, and ever since they built that levee at a 
cost to the Government of $1,000,000, the flow of the river 


coming down with great force strikes the rock levee and reverts | 


back to the Arizona side and overflows more than 30,000 acres 

of the best land in the Yuma Valley. Consequently the Yuma 

people, to protect their land, had to build a levee at a cost of 

$650,000, and to maintain that levee up to the time the Govern- 

ment reimbursed them last year in the river and harbor bill. 
On page 14 of the law it was provided: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 


in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the 


sum of $650,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to reimburse 


the reclamation fund for the benefit of the Yuma Federal irrigation | 


project in Arizona and California for all costs, as found by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, heretofore incurred and paid from the reclamation 
fund for the operation and maintenance of the Colorado River front 
work and levee system adjacent to said project, 


The Government has reimbursed them, which it should have 
done, through an act of Congress. The amendment just offered 
is only to protect the people of Yuma Valley, which the Govern- 


ment is justly entitled to do. In the river and harbor bill now 


before the Senate there are millions of dollars authorized and 
appropriated for rivers and harbors, small streams, bridges, 
and everything else, Which I favor. I favor the development of 
the country as a whole. 


Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say 
just a word about the proposed amendment. Over the opposi- 
tion of the committee in the last river and harbor bill the last 
provision which the Senator has read from the law was 
inserted. It was not a proper item for the river and harbor 
bill. 
the amendment which we put in the law at that time, but 
which has not been carried out because of the action of the 
Comptroller General. My recollection is that the provision of 
the law is for the expenditure of $35,000 annually on the part 
of the United States Government for levee protection. It was 
apparently contemplated that California and Arizona would 
each contribute a like sum. Those States are not contributing, 
possibly are not under any obligation to contribute, and prob- 
ably will not contribute. I understand the Comptroller Gen- 
eral refuses to pay any part of the $35,000, and, therefore, it 
is not available. 

The purpose of the Senator’s amendment, as I understand it, 
is to provide $100,000 each year for flood and levee protection. 
Of course, almost everybody knows the character of the Colo- 
rado River, the high floods they have there, and of the neces- 
sity for levee protection. But the proposition ought not to be 
in a river and harbor bill. It ought not to have been in the 
river and harbor bill a year ago. It was put there, however, 
by a vote of the Senate, I leave it for the Senate to determine 
what action should be taken here. We have had no opportunity 
to investigate or study the situation, and all the knowledge we 
possess is the general knowledge that we have, of course, with 
reference to the character of the Colorado River and the floods 
that come there, which everybody knows are very great and 
oftentimes very destructive. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague a ques- 
tion? What Federal aid is now provided by the Government in 
the case ef floods in the Colorado River? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I do not know of any special 
appropriation myself. 
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proposition and there should not be a vote against it in the 


The proposal to-day is to take care of one paragraph in 
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| Mr. DILL. Something ought to be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is possibly true, but it 
seems to me that in determining what we should do we should 
investigate the matter very carefully and see what is the proper 
course to pursue. I visited that section a year.or two ago, 
and I think we ought to provide some way to protect the ter- 
| ritory, but this is a proposition that we have not had any 
| chance to consider, As I said a moment ago, the amendment 
was put in by the Senate two years ago. That was the decision 
of the Senate, and now I am going to leave the matter to the 
Senate to determine what it thinks ought to be done in this 
particular case. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, are we to understand that 
| the Senator, so far as the project itself is concerned, has no 
objection to it, but feels that it ought not to be in this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know whether it ought 
to be done or not, or whether it ought to be done in this way or 
not. We have had no consideration of it at all. I think I feel 
that the National Government ought to take some steps with 
| reference to controlling the floods of the Colorado River. That 
is one aim of the Boulder Dam development. Whether that 
development would take care of the situation here or not, 
whether that is the best way, or whether we ought to do some- 
thing else to take care of these people is another question. 
The proposition submitted by the junior Senator from Arizona 
has not had any consideration by any committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I must do something to 
break the force of the blows of the Senator from Washington, 
because his remarks have great weight, and justly have 
| great weight, in this Chamber. During the past four or five 
days I have sat here with unfeigned admiration for the way 
in which he has managed this bill. I am quite astonished, 
therefore, when he says there were no hearings and that he 
is not familiar with this item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I meant no hearings before 
the Commerce Committee. 
| Mr. ASHURST. Let it be remembered that there was copi- 

ous debate in the Senate on February 27, 1925, on the principal 
features of this item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Oh, yes, 

Mr. ASHURST. And after that debate in the Senate. upon 
this item, by a roll-call vote, the item was adopted. 

Why is this sum of $100,000 necessary annually? This is 
the reason: Some years ago, about 1910, the United States 
Government, at an expense of $1,000,000 built a levee on the 
| Mexican side of the Colorado River on Mexican soil. This is 
called the Ockerson levee. When that million-dollar levee was 
built on Mexican soil on the western bank of the river the 
waters rushing against that levee, rebounded and resurged 
| with much force to the other side, and like a giant with claws 
of steel they tore away the banks on the Arizona side and 
flooded the farms on the Arizona side. 

Is it right, is it honest, is it fair, for the United States Gov- 
ernment to go into Mexico and build a levee which throws the 
waters against the lands of our own citizens and then say to 
them, “ Protect yourselves if you can?” I am not complaining 
about the Ockerson levee, for it has helped to save the Imperial 
| Valley, but the result of that levee is that some adequate 
| protection must be granted to the landowners on the Arizona 
| side of the river. 

The Senate took cognizance of that situation, heard the argu- 
ments, and committed itself to a plan of protection in 1925. 
But we find, as the chairman of the committee said, that it 
was not workable, and we are seeking a change. The subject 
has run the gantlet of the Senate, the House, the conferees, and 
the President. The Government is committed to the protection 
of the landowners on the Arizona bank of the river. Any fur- 
ther time I would employ now in discussing this subject would 
at this late hour be trespassing upon the patience of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, after the copious debate, to 
adopt the Senator’s term, before the Senate, the Senate al- 
| lowed as much as $35,000. The amendment suggested by the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] asked for $100,000. 
If, after copious debate the Senator was satisfied with that 
$35,000, onght the Senate to be satisfied now, with limited 
debate, to change it to $100,000? 

Mr. ASHURST. The provision in the river and harbor bill 
of 1925 contemplated an annual expenditure of about $100,000, 
of which $35,000 was to be contributed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, $35,000 by the State of California, and $35,000 by the 
State of Arizona. California—and with no intention to violate 
the rules of the Senate—indeed, if I could violate the rules 
in that respect, two able Senators from California are present 
to defend California—California said, The Federal Gov- 


ernment has built this Ockerson levee at a cost of $1,000,000. 
California is not going to put up $35,000 annually to help 
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protect the State of Arizona.” Therefore the Comptroller 
General would not approve the item and he is correct in the 
matter. California sits easily. She has the Ockerson levee. 
Whoever heard of a man with four aces clamoring for a new 
deal? California says, We are not going to spend $35,000 a 
year for this purpose.” Now, this is not the so-called Boulder 
Dam project. It has nothing whatever to do with the Swing- 
Johnson bill. 

This is a matter which proposes to revet the eastern—the 
Arizona—side of the Colorado River and save farms and homes 
from being swept away. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say merely a 
few words about this flood-control matter. Senators all know 
that I have been an advocate of aid for flood control for many 
years, beeause I live directly on the banks of the Mississippi 
River, and I have taken a great deal of interest many times in 
getting special legislation authorizing aid for the prevention 
of Mississippi floods and the Sacramento floods in California. 
We had special legislation authorizing such aid. This, how- 
ever, is not a flood control bill; it is a navigation bill; it is to 
provide for certain work on the rivers and harbors of this 
Nation in aid of navigation and not to control or prevent 
floods. 

The matter involved in the pending amendment was not 
brought before the Commerce Committee, of which I am a 
member. We had no opportunity to consider it. I will say 
to the two Senators from Arizona that I am as sympathetic 
as a man can be in anything relating to relief from the effect of 
floods. “A burnt child dreads the fire,” and my own property 
has been more than once overflowed. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me a moment. I will yield to the 
Senator in just a moment, 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will not yield at the present time, but 
I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 

I wish to say that if the Senators from Arizona will bring 
this matter before Congress in a proper way, in the shape of 
an authorization measure, so that Congress, in an orderly 
manner, may make an appropriation for the relief of the flood 
situation in their State, I think I will vote for it; but I must 
have more facts than I have now to support this amendment. 
We have no report of the engineers in regard to it; we have 
nothing to enable us to act intelligently in the closing hours 
of the debate on the pending bill. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to me now? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will now yield to the Senator from 
Arizona. í ö 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that there was an authorization for an appro- 
priation for this work in Arizona in the river and harbor 
bill last year, but the Comptroller General decided only day 
before yesterday that the money could not be used because in 
the act there was a provision that the sum appropriated by the 
Government should be merely a share of the expenditure. We 
had no chance on earth of bringing the question before the 
committee on account of that decision being so recent, for the 
committee has not sat for several weeks. This item, as I have 
said, was in the bill last year, and I think it was justly there. 
I have sat here to-day and voted for everything that Senators 
from the South wanted to have put in this bill, for every item 
for the rivers of the South, and when I present an amendment 
which proposes a small appropriation for this very necessary 
work in Arizona, an amendment which is fair and reasonable, 
I do not think that Senators ought to object for an instant. 
That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, we must not 
get excited about this matter. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am merely saying what I think about it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We have 60 days yet remaining of this 
session, and if a proper authorization measure providing for 
flood control shall be introduced I will aid the Senator to 
secure its passage. Then I will aid in getting an appropriation 
from the Appropriations Committee. We must not, however, 
try to destroy all the purposes of the river and harbor bill. 
That would be wrong; there is no telling to what length we 
might proceed if we do not have a rule and follow that rule in 
the consideration of river and harbor bills. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Lou- 
isiana yield to me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will say that Arizona has not asked for 
a single appropriation under this river and harbor bill. There 
is no provision for flood protection whatever on the Colorado 
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River or on the Gila River in the river and harbor bill. I think 
every other State in the Union is getting benefit out of the bill. 
As I said a moment ago, I have voted for every amendment 
which has been proposed to the bill; I have not voted against 
anything which Senators from the South have advocated; and 
when the Senators from Arizona come here with such a propo- 
sition as that embodied in the amendment, and ask only for 
an appropriation to which Arizona is entitled, I do not think 
there is a Member of this body who ought to vote against it. 
I ask for a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RaNS DELL] has stated that there ought to be some rule with 
respect to river and harbor bills. The Senator from Arizona 
[Mr, Cameron] has just stated that he has voted for everything 
that has been asked for 

Mr. CAMERON. I have done so. 

Mr. KING. That every State in the Union has got some- 
thing, and he thinks his State onght to get something. Of 
course, I, too, think so. That is what these river and harbor 
bills are for, In order to carry out the pork-barrel theory, each 
State and each district ought to be represented. I sympathize 
with the able Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am not looking for sympathy. 

Mr. KING. But, seriously, Mr. President, the pending meas- 
ure is the worst river and harbor bill, in my judgment, that has 
ever been presented to the Senate. We have added nearly 200 
new projects or surveys, in addition to the large number that 
are carried otherwise. I hope the President of the United 
States will do his duty and will serve the public by vetoing this 
vicious measure when it shall come to him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has 
already spoken once upon the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that I be allowed to occupy two 
minutes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator from Arizona will be 
allowed to speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona is not 
in order, under the unanimous- consent agreement, unless there 
shall be unanimous consent that he may proceed. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Arizona proceeding? The Chair 
hears none, and recognizes the Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senate, 

Mr. President, I ask the Senators to turn to page 4990 
of the Coneressronar. Recorp of February 27, 1925, whereon 
it appears that the Secretary of the Interior, through his 
fact finding commission, recommended that this item be 
treated as other items on the river and harbor bill, because 
it had to do with levee work on a river which the fact finding 
commission declared was navigable at that point. Whether 
the river be practically navigable is a question not necessary 
to be discussed at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

å 85 LENROOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The Cum Creek. On page 8, after line 3, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Sheboygan Harbor, Wis.: The modification of the existing project 
recommended in House Document No. 475, Sixty-eighth Congress, second 
session, is hereby authorized. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will explain his amendment, as it is an item, as I understand 
it, which saves money instead of spending it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to explain the amend- 
ment for the benefit of my friend from Utah [Mr. Kine], 
because here is one amendment that he will support, for it 
saves money. The Board of Engineers estimates the cost of an 
uncompleted project to be $1,094,000; but they have recom- 
mended a modification, abandoning a part of the project, so 
the total cost will be but $122,500 instead of $1,094,000. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record a telegram in connection with the She- 
boygan Harbor amendment, which has been adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The telegram is as follows: 
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SHEBOYGAN, Wis., December 20, 1926. 
Senator Irvine L. LENROOT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We thank you for your message reference improvement Sheboygan 
Harbor, The need of a turning basin and deeper entrance channel is 
imperative. After soliciting varions Sheboygan shipping interests, it is 
the consensus of opinion that we sbould adopt the recommendation of 
Chief of Engineers, given in 1924, to modify Sheboygan project by 
providing for 900-foot turning basin and abandon project to construct 
south breakwater and remove south pier. 

W. A. REISS, 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Cierk. On page 4, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

That a survey be made of the shoals near Red Bluff, on the Wacca- 
maw River near Conway, S. C., by the War Department, for the pur- 
pose of remoying sald shoals, and that such survey and report thereon 
be made to the Secretary of War not later than April 1, 1927. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if Senators desire an explana- 
tion of this amendment, I am prepared to give it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask, in connection with this 
amendment, that there be printed in the Recorp certain cor- 
respondence, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Senator Corn L. BLEASE, Coxwax, S. C., December 9, 1926, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: We are inclosing to you copies of correspondence relative 
to shoals which are obstructing the Waccamaw River between Conway 
and Red Bluff, a distance of 12 miles by land from Conway. 

It has always been possible to use light-draft boats on this part of 
the river for towing logs to the market in Conway, but there seems to 
have been a considerable lowering of the stage of water in the river 
because of the damming of the river at Waccamaw Lake, which has 
brought these shoals into greater prominence, to the inconvenience of 
those who had enjoyed the use of this part of the river for getting 
logs to the Conway mills. And we are appealing to you to use your 
best endeavors to have such legislation enacted as will give us as mill- 
men and the hundreds of farmers who sell us timber through the fall 
and winter months the necessary relief, There are not many of these 
shoals. 

Thanking you in advance for your consideration, we are, 

Yours very truly, A 
Conway LUMBER CO., 
H. W. AMBROSE, 
Secretary end Treasurer. 


Conway, 8. C., December 2, 1926, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEERS, 


Charleston, S. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We write to ask what would be the proper procedure 
to take up with the authorities the matter of getting a few shoals 
taken out of Waccamaw River below Red Bluff. 

Up until very recently it has been possible to handle rafted logs 
down the river from Red Bluff the year round with light-draft gas 
boats. Now it is not possible to do this at times such as the present 
when the river is very low. We have had a regular weekly log traffic 
from Red Bluff and below the year round. Now this is practically 
ut an end owing to shoals in the river at some two or three places. 
At all other places there is plenty of water. If these shoals could 
be dredged out the river would still be navigable for logs and light- 
draft boats. 

The damming of Waccamaw Lake at the head of Waccamaw River 
no doubt is responsible in a measure for the very low water in the 
river at this time, which has brought these shoals out so prominently 
that automobiles are being driven across the river at places—some 
thing that has not been done in 20 years to writer's certain knowledge. 

We had a delegation from Conway attend the hearing in Whiteville 
some 15 or 18 months ago on the question of damming the lake where 
it empties into Waccamaw River for development purposes. We pro- 
tested on the ground that the main source of supply for the river would 
be curtailed and lessen the depth of water in the river at times when 
drought conditions reduced the depth very materially anyway. We 
were overruled in that the river was allowed to be dammed and the 
results are exactly as we anticipated they would be. We are having 
unprecedented low stages of water in the Waccamaw River from Red 
Bluff to Conway, where, as stated before, there bas been an all-year- 
round log traffic. 

Please let us hear from you at your convenience, 


Yours very truly, CONWAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
H. W. AMBROSE, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
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CHARLESTON, S. C., December 4, 1928. 
The Conway LUMBER Co., 
Conway, S. C. 
Attention Mr. H. W. Ambrose, secretary and treasurer, 

GENTLEMEN ; I have your letter of December 2, in which you ask the 
proper procedure to take up the matter of removing a few shoals from 
the Waccamaw River below Red Bluff. 

The present project authorized by Congress provides only for clear- 
ing the channel above Conway; therefore only snagging can be done 
under existing authority, If you think that these shoals, which I 
understand are very small, are caused by snags or logs, I could have an 
inspection made, and if the inspection showed this to be the case I 
could perhaps obtain sufficient funds to remove the logs. At present 
there are no funds available for work on the stream. 

To do anything more than snagging it will be necessary to have a 
new project adopted by Congress. This is naturally a somewhat lengthy 
proceeding. The first step is to have an item inserted in the river and 
harbor bill providing for a preliminary examination and survey. The 
preliminary examination and survey when authorized by Congress will 
be made in due course, and if the reports submitted are favorable, then 
very probably Congress will adopt a new project in accordance with 
the recommendations in the report. The work would then be done ag 
soon as funds are made available. 

Yours very truly, 8 
WILLIAM F. TOMPKINS, 
Major, Corps of Engineers, District Engineer. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I ask the clerk to read. 


The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, after line 14, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


Cumberland River above Nashville, Tenn., completion of locks 
and dams 1 to 17, inclusive, and 21, project authorized by act of 
August 5, 1886, in accordance with report of Chief of Engineers of 
date May 13, 1926, modifying the project so as to provide for the 
elimination of the proposed locks and dams 9 to 17, inclusive, and 
the substitution of the combined river and power system to be built, 
owned, and controlled and operated solely by the United States, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will ask the indulgence 
of the Senate for just a moment to explain the amendment. 
The Cumberland River runs through Tennessee. On the upper 
stretches of that river there is not a railroad, and it is very 
vital that there be navigation on the river, on which 290,000 
tons of freight are carried. In addition to that, the proposition 
contained in the amendment is recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, on condition that it be a joint power and naviga- 
tion project. I have stricken out the joint feature. In other 
words, if the amendment shall be adopted, it will mean that 
it will not cost the Government anything, because the power 
which will be developed by the dams will more than pay for 
the improvement of the river, and the Government will actually 
not be out any money in that regard. 

This is a question of whether Congress will be willing to 
permit an improvement of that kind which will pay for itself. 
I hope that Senators will join with me in securing the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is there not an authorization in 
this amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is an authorization. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How much is involved? 

Mr, McKELLAR. No amount is fixed in the amendment, but 
it is left to the engineers entirely to report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator made the statement 
that it would cost the Government nothing? 

Mr, McKELLAR. It will cost the Government when the three 
dams are completed $3,000,000, but the power which will be 
developed by the three dams will be worth a great deal more 
than that, according to the report, and will be owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is the National Government go- 
ing to develop the power? 

Mr. McKELLAR. According to the report of the engineers, if 
this amendment shall be adopted, it will do both; it will de- 
velop the power and aid navigation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I understand the proposition— 
and I do not pretend to, because it is quite novel—it means that 
a project which is now in process of completion, if it has not 


been completed 


Mr. McKELLAR. It is in process of completion 

Mr. KING, And which does not contemplate that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall enter into the construction 
of plants to create hydraulic energy—and, of course, if it gen- 
erates power it must sell it in competition with others—shall 
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be abandoned and that we shall now convert that project into a 
power-producing project, which is to be owned always by the 
Government, and the Goyernment necessarily is to go into com- 
petition with those who may produce power in that vicinity. 

It may be a yery wise thing to adopt this socialistic or pater- 
nalistic proposal—I shall not enter into a discussion of social- 
istic and paternalistic schemes at this time—but we ought to 
learn something about this proposal; we ought to determine 
whether it will be an improvement, whether it is a wise 
scheme or an unwise one. 

It will cost only $3,000,000 more. Of course, “what is that 
between friends,” when we are passing a bill now that will 
appropriate from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 ont of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and ultimately that is what this bill 
will do. Senators can not disguise it; they can not camoufiage 
it. This is a bad bill, committing the Government 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. KING. Of course the Senators who are getting a large 
part of this money for their States ery “ vote!” ; but this is a 
measure, Mr. President, which, it seems to me—and I am 
speaking now of the item particularly before us—ought to re- 
ceive further consideration, and before the Senate commits 
itself to this proposition it ought to be debated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment pro- 
viding for a small survey. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cr CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Channel of suitable dimensions from southern terminus of the 
Florida Rast Coast Canal at Miami into Florida Bay. 


Mr, JONES of Washington. That, as I understand the Sen- 
ator, is for a survey? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETT. I offer an amendment for a survey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 16, after line 14, it is proposed 
to insert: 


Nantucket, Mass. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will advise us whether this contemplates an expendi- 
ture such as that involved in the purchase of the Cape Cod 
Canal. Is the project to be taken over by the Government? 

Mr, GILLETT. At most the survey will cost only a few hun- 
dred dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to, P 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. KING. On the passage of the bill I ask for the yeas 
and nays. t 

Mr. WILLIS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means]. I am in- 
formed that if he were present he would yote as I shall vote 
on this question. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when the name of Mr. Jones of New 
Mexico was called). I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and to say 
that if he were present he would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. La Fotierre’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. La Fotterre] is absent on account of illness, If he were 
present he would vote “nay.” He is paired with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nxz's name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Nye] is paired on this question with the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote “nay”; and I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Srmons’s name was called). My 


colleague [Mr. Stuxoxs!] is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. If my 
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colleague were present he would vote “ yea,” and if the Senator 
from Montana were present he would yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and to state 
that he is paired with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bona H]. 
If present the Senator from Rhode Island would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. I desire to announce that on 
this question the Senator from Maine [Mr. Goto] is 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorr] and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL] 
are necessarily absent. If present they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], is necessarily 
absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 9—as follows: 


YEAS—57 

Ashurst George McNary Smith 
Bayard Gillett Mayfield Stanfield 
Bingham Gooding Moses Steck 
Broussard Hale Neely Stephens 
Cameron Harris Oddie Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Overman Swanson 
Copeland Hawes Pepper Trammell 

rtis Heflin Pine Tyson 
Deneen Johnson Ransdell Wadsworth 

ill Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass, 
du Pont Kendrick Reed, Pa. Warren 
ldge Keyes Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Edwards McKellar Sheppard 

ess McLean Shipstead 
Fletcher McMaster Shortridge 

NAYS—9 
Blease Frazier King Norris 
Couzens Howell Lenroot Willis 
Ferris 
NOT VOTING—29 

Borah Goff Norbeck Smoot 
Bratton Gould pee Underwood 
Bruce Greene Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Harreld Pittman Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Ernst LaFoliette Sackett 
Gerry Means Schall 
Glass Metcalf Simmons 


So the bill was passed. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Interior 
Department appropriation bill be laid before the Senate that 
it may be made the unfinished business. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14827) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 7 o'clock 
and 87 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, December 22, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 21 
(legislative day of December 17), 1926 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF TREASURY 
Carl T. Schuneman to be Assistant Secretary. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
George R. Farnum to be Assistant Attorney General. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Frederick H. Tarr to be United States attorney, district of 


Massachusetts. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Albert W. Harvey to be United States marshal, district of 
Vermont. 
: COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
George M. Foland to be collector of customs at Indianapolis, 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
John W. Drane, Alturas. 
Edward F. Hopkins, Arroyo Grande, 
Eimer B. Whitson, Balboa. 
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Sam Brewster, Burney. 

James A. Lewis, Carpinteria. 

Hazel M. McFarland, Folsom City. 

George M. Heath, Ione. 

Phyllis V. Henry, King City. 

Donald I. Castile, Le Grand. 

Kathleen M. Fleming, Lincoln. 

Donald L. Burbeck, Mill Valley. 

Ida P. Naylor, Newport Beach, 

George W. Fraser, Pinole. 

Bernice C. Downing, Santa Clara. 
COLORADO 

Henry R. Pilati, Aguilar. 

Robert L. Newton, Arvada. 

John M. Dietrich, Center. 


Joseph A. Measures, Grand Junction. 


John W. Moore, Las Animas. 
James R. Lysaght, San Acacio, 
John H. O'Connell, Sugar City. 
John C. Callaghan, Westcliffe. 
CONNECTICUT 
William J. Reel, Canaan. 
Harry N. Prann, Centerbrook. 
Charles E. Gray, North Stonington. 
George L. Benedict, Winsted. 
DELAWARE 


Ebe H. Chandler, Dagsboro. 
Stanley S. Stevens, Delaware City. 


FLORIDA 


Edward S. French, Belleview. 

Charles R. Lee, Clearwater. 

Walter E. Weihe, Groveland. 

Irma H. Smith, Hastings. 

Silvan L. Bergert, Loughman. 

Albert L. Lucas, Ocala. 

Thomas W. Lundy, Perry. 

Harold J. Engel, Valparaiso. 

Ida V. Dalton, Vernon. 

Malcolm M. Maner, Zephyrhills. . 
GEORGIA 


Jacob S. Eberhardt, Carlton. 
Engene H. Wood, Roswell. 
INDIANA 


Milo E. Garrett, Auburn. 
Willard G. Minard, Bourbon. 
Harry W. Baals, Fort Wayne. 
Reuben Hess, Kentland. 
Phineas O. Small, La Porte. 
Fred R. Ewing, Princeton. 
Louis T. Heerman, Syracuse. 
Rex Hannum, Worthington. 
IOWA 


William G. Wood, Albia. 
Bertha Zadow, Blencoe. 
William W. Andrew, Dexter. 
Harry Carver, Fontanelle. 
Ben W. Stearns, Logan. 
Oscar J. Houstman, Olin. 
Charles P. Ell, Rudd. 
KENTUCKY 
Barbra A. Rasnick, Benham. 
Hobart Ison, Blackey. 
Grover S. Greear, Blue Diamond. 
W. Wallace Cox, Crestwood. 
Eli H. Blewett, Franklin. 
Charles L. Loyd, Fredonia. 
James II. Branstetter, Glasgow. 
Melvin C. Bray, Hindman. 
Della McDaniel, Horse Cave. 
Charles M. Hall, Jeff. 
Elsie F. Fravert, St. Matthews. 
Attilla C. Devore, Sanders. 
Nancy E. Sergent, Shonn. 
Edith Ashby, Uniontown, 
Elizabeth T. Peake, Waverly. 
Eugene E. Johnson, White Plains. 
James A. Miller, Wickliffe. 
LOUISIANA 


Walter L. Huckabay, Bienville. 
Ethel [. Montgomery, Delhi. 
Jesse R. Ramsey, Pleasant Hill, 
Frank M. Caldwell, Robeline. 
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MARYLAND 
Leslie W. Gaver, Middletown. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

James N. Young, Adams, 
Molly A. Gilman, Allerton. 
Fred S. Black, Auburn. 
Henry L. Pierce, Barre. 
Almon L. Pratt, Belchertown. 
Lucius E. Estey, Brookfield. 
Ethel M. Graham, Bryantville. 
Lyman Pearson, Byfield. 
Charles J. Dacey, Conway. 
Horace W. Collamore, East Bridgewater. 
Alfred A. Averill, Edgartown. 
Grace G. Kempton, Farnumsyille, 
Waiter. C. Wright, Graniteville, 
Clarence E. Arnold, Hopedale. 
Xavier A. Delisle, Lowell. 
Louise S. Snow, Middleton. 
Annie E. Cronin, North Wilmington. 
James H. Butler, Pittsfield. 
Nathaniel E. Lewis. Provincetown. 
William P. Orr, Sonth Attleboro. 
Douglas H. Knowlton, South Hamilton. 
Silas D. Reed, Taunton. 
George A. Wilder, Townsend. 
Edgar S. Woodman, West Medway. 
Myra G. Jordan, West Upton. 
Mabel Holt, Wilmington. 

MICHIGAN 
Marie L. Mottes Alpha. 
Hiram L. Dawson, Ellsworth. 
Glenn H. Perkins, Freeport. 
Christine Anderson, Holton. 
Helen B. Martin, Indian River. 
Neil W. Roe, Lake Odessa. 
Ada E. Gibbs, Mancelona. 
Etta R. DeMotte, Memphis. 
Alberta Montpas, Powers. 
Rush S. Knepp, Schoolcraft. 
Oscar W. Greenland, Stambaugh. 
Frank P. Church, Stanton. 


MINNESOTA 
Stanley E. Nelson, Adrian. 
Herman J. Ricker, Freeport. 
Theodore Thielen, Pierz, 
Otto C. H. Heinzel, Sauk Rapids. 
William A. Clement, Waseca. 


MISSOURI 

Rolla Hayes, Clever. 

Albert C. Yoder, Rosendale. s 
MONTANA 


Truman B. Hopkins, Basin. 
Alva M. Mullikin, Hingham. 
Catherine Murray, Klein. 
Henry D. Thomas, Moccasin. 
John B. Randall, Wolf Point. 
Ernest C. Robinson, Wyola. 

NEBRASKA 
Paul R. Lorance, Auburn. 
Edward E. Ely, Milford. 
Elmer G. Watkins, Orleans. 

NEVADA 
Daniel E. Morton, Carson City. 
Owen H. Bott, Mason. 

NEW JERSEY 
Forman R. Thompson, Matawan. 
Henry C. Allen, Paterson. 
Charles H. Updike, Trenton. 
NEW YORK 

Donald A. Scott, Caledonia. 
Edna M. Weaver, Cherry Creek. 
Jennie E. Carroll, Cuylerville. 
Henry C. Almy, Friendship. 
Howard F. Fleming, Gardiner. 
George H. Rix, Hemlock. 
Thomas W. Hamer, Lacona. 
Gottlieb H. Morris, Lynbrook. 
Charles H. Betts, Lyons. 
Ralph J. Borden, McGraw. 
Charles W. Fletcher, Montour Falls. 
Samuel K. Seybolt, Pine Bush. 
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Edmund E. Westerman, Pittsford. 
Helena Swackhamer, Scheneyus. 
Dexter S. Slack, Speculator. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Wiley B. Knowles, Wallace. 
OHIO 


Ralph I Wolf, Coolville. 

Albert W. Griswold, Georgetown. 

Frank G. Winterringer, Hilliards. 

Joseph C. Gill, McArthur. 

Gurth W. Repp, Pioneer. 

Elsie M. Smith, Sharonville. 

Joseph M. Collins, Springfield. 

Duane G. Keener, West Salem. 

Alice C. Griffith, Worthington. 
OREGON 


Lawrence S. McConnell, Sherwood. 
Mart Griffin, Umatilla. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Hilda A. Lago, Bessemer. 
Arthur R. Lovell, Blandburg. 
J. Henry Gibson, Conneautville. 
Joseph G. Hart, Doylestown. 
Samuel B. Daniels, Emblenton. 
Charles W. Goss, Expedit. 
John Martinelli, Fairbank. 
Clarence F. Ellis, Jamestown. 
Harold D. Lowing, Linesville. 
Arch R. Lykens, Martinsburg. 
Robert G. Stilwell, Masontown. 
John W. Biddle, Millville. 
Mary M. Davis, Mount Morris. 
Elma C. Dryden, New Galilee. 
August G. Bummer, New Ringgold. 
Foston W. Eicher, Portage. 
Jennie W. Smeltzer, Sagamore. 
Hulda J. McCormick, South Connellsville, 
Charles H. Potter, Titusville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edward H. Jennings, Charleston. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Nora V. Roberts, Glenville. 

John Lindley, Monaville. 

Flavius E. Strickling, West Union. 
WYOMING 

Percy G. Matthews, Evanston. 

Harold T. Duffy, Wheatland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, December 21, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

Right Rev. Monsignor P. C. Gavan, pastor of the Sacred 
Heart Church, Sixteenth and Park Road, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, and justice, assist 
with Thy holy spirit of counsel and fortitude the Members of 
this august assembly. Let the light of Thyedivine wisdom 
direct all their deliberations this day, so that their decisions 
may promote the welfare and procure the happiness of the 
people whom they are chosen to represent, Enkindle in their 
hearts that true spirit of benevolence and good will which 
seems to seek and find more lively expression at this season 
than at any other, and tends to unite us all more closely to- 
gether in the golden bonds of true brotherhood. 

We ask these favors of Thee, O God, through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


THE NEED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS OUTSIDE OF THE DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to the 
need for public buildings outside of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the 
attention of the Members of the House to a bill (H. R. 15340) 
which I have introduced to meet an urgent demand for public 
buildings outside the city of Washington. It was thought by 
many Members and by those cities where the need for a public 
building is most acute, that the bill which was enacted May 
25, 1926, would speedily bring relief. A study of conditions 
in many cities and a careful analysis of the bill which the 
House passed in May, 1926, clearly show that, outside of a few 
very large cities, the relief will not be had for several years. 

It will be recalled that under its provisions the annual 
expenditure shall not exceed $25,000,000, of which amount not 
more than $10,000,000 may be expended annually in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and of the expenditures made outside of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal years 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
respectively, at least one-third shall be for buildings authorized 
in prior acts. This leaves only $10,000,000 for new projects. 
A few large cities will require all of this to meet their urgent 
demands. 

The bill which I have introduced does not change the 
procedure or policy of the bill of May 25, 1926; it provides 
an annual expenditure of $35,000,000 instead of $25,000,000 to 
meet the urgent needs of smaller cities which have outgrown 
present facilities and which feel, and rightfully so, that the 
country at large should receive some consideration. There are 
many places that have a large parcel-post business, especially 
in farming centers and industrial districts, and in both it is 
vitally important that the business be handled promptly. This 
is particularly true with reference to the large variety of per- 
ishable produce handled by parcel post in farming communities. 

A study of the history of the bill of May 25, 1926, the 
facts presented in support of it, and the information which 
each Member has of post-office conditions in his own district 
clearly indicates the pressing need for relief. I invite your 
attention to the more pertinent facts developed at the hearings. 

In the Sixty-sixth Congress, second session, there was intro- 
duced H. R. 11791, a bill to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings, and for other purposes. This bill was 
referred by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for his opinion. Later, after 
this opinion had been given in a letter dated December 21, 
1924, the chairman requested the Secretary of the Treasury to 
have H. R. 10406 redrafted to meet the recommendations con- 
tained in the letter. The bill H. R. 11791, as redrafted to meet 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
introduced and hearings held upon it in January, 1925. The 
situation with reference to the need for public buildings was 
disclosed by Mr. Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, at this hearing. He made this statement: 


We are paying this year about $23,000,000 for rent outside the 
District of Columbia and about $1,135,000 within the District. 


Later on, in his statement, Mr. Winston said: 


Coming to the situation specifically with regard to public buildings, 
you can roughly divide the building situation into about five classes: 

First, where there are the buildings necessary in Washington; sec- 
ond, where money is necessary to enlarge existing buildings; third, 
buildings that have been authorized by Congress to be constructed, 
but where the authority is no longer sufficient to meet the increased 
building costs; fourth, sites on which there is no authorization to 
erect buildings; and, fifth, entirely new projects. 

Now, if this bill should be passed, I assume that the general pro- 
gram will be something along this line: 

First, take the buildings which are clearly necessary, as to which 
there is no doubt of their necessity, and immediate necessity; the 
situation outside of Washington is just as serious as it is in Wash- 
ington, if not more so, as indicated by the fact that we are paying 
$23,000,000 for rent outside and a little more than $1,000,000 in 
Washington. i 


The President's Budget message to the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, contained this recommendation: 


No general building bill has been enacted since before the war. 
This matter must necessarily come up for consideration. I am not in 
favor of the passage of an act which would be characterized as a 
general parceling out of favors that usually bears a name lacking in 
good repute. I am willing to approve an act similar in character 
to that which has already passed the House, providing a lump-sum 
appropriation to be expended under the direction of the Treasury or 
any proper authority over a term of years, with such annual appro- 
priations as the national finances could provide. 


In accordance with the President’s message there was intro- 
duced H. R. 6559, which was similar to the bill which passed 
the House at the Sixty-cighth Congress, second session, but 
which failed to pass the Senate. 


F 
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Hearings were had on H. R. 6559 before the House Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, January 7, 9, and 11, 
1926. At these hearings Hon. McKenzie Moss, Assistant Secre- 
tary oť the Treasury, appeared. Referring to H. R. 6559, he 
said: 

We should bear in mind that while this bill calls for $165,000,000, 
it does not call for the present appropriation of anything like that 
sum, but for an annual expenditure of not exceeding $25,000,000, 
$10,000,000 inside the District of Columbia and $15,000,000 outside: 
so that it seems that Congress might be perfectly willing to vote this 
bill through, and might not be willing to adopt a measure which would 
call for the appropriation of $250,000,000, 


At this same hearing, Hon. John H. Bartlett, First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, appeared and among other things 
stated : 


At the present time we are occupying 1,171 Government build- 
ings in the country, and at the present time we are occupying 4,720 
leased buildings, meaning thereby post offices and post-office stations. 
We are paying something like $4,000,000 more for rents by the month 
in small offices, where we have not seen fit to make leases. Putting 
it in another form, we are paying rents under these post office and 
postal stations leases of $11,746,540. Every day there comes to our 
attention the necessity for space, for room, here and there and every- 
where, over the country. We are the ones who get the storm battering 
all the time. 


Further on in Mr. Bartlett's statement, stressing the impor- 
tance of the need for post-office buildings outside the District 
of Columbia, he said: 


I have here a list of 27 leased buildings of a very large nature we 
have just been forced to get some contractor to put up and lease to 
us in order that we could handle the parcels post of this country. If 
we had not done this, you would just have had a riot here for build- 
ings. But we just had to handle the mail, so that when we were in 
that desperate situation we just had to get somebody to put up a 
building and lease it to us. Now, the least term that anybody will 
put up a building for will be 10 years, and many of the demands 
which now would have been just overwhelming, haye been satisfied 
to some extent for some little time because we have been compelled 
to do this. I have here a list of these 27 leased buildings which I 
presume you would like to put in the Recorp, I do not know who got 
this up, but Los Angeles happens to be at the top of this list. At 
Los Angeles we lease a building—we call it the Arcade Station—one 
building, containing 136,000 square feet, for which we are paying a 
rental of $125,750 a year. 

We have a building in Chicago, at the Van Buren Station, erected 
in this same manner, for which we are paying $500,000 a year rent 
for the first fiye years and $310,000 a year for 15 years thereafter. 


The list of 27 cities to which Mr. Bartlett referred is as 
follows: 


Per 
Square feet Rent square 

foot 
Los Angeles, Calif., Arcade Station 136, 000 8125, 750. 00 $0. 91 
Oakland, Calif., Sixteenth Street Station 23,000 | 21,000. 00 91 
San Francisco, Calif., Ferry Station 142,700 | 107, 300 00 75 
Hartford, Conn., Parcel Post Station 13,380 | 17, 000. 00 1.27 
Atlanta, Ga., Station B * 49,202 | 23,000.00 47 
Chicago, III., Van Buren Station 1 358, 215 | 500, 000. 00 . 8³ 
Indiana Ind., Illinois Street Station. 57,734 | 66,000.00 1.14 
Louisville, Ky., Main Street Station 59,850 | 25, 600. 00 .42 
Baltim: Md., Falls Station 20, 282 25, 000. 00 -85 
oston, „Burlington Avenue... 205, 827 | 125, 000. 00 ‘61 
Detroit, Mich., Roosevelt Park. ......__-____._.. 60,000 | 69, 640. 00 1.16 
Minneapolis, Minn., Parcel Post Station 50,417 | 71. 900. 00 1. 42 
St. Paul, Minn., C ercial Station 71, 092 | 120, 000. 00 1.68 
City, Mo., Gateway Station. 51,427 | 95, 848. 00 1.86 
Omaha, Nebr., T Station A RT, 27,000 | 24, 570. 00 -91 
Atlantic City, N. J., Parcel Post Station 14,504 | 21,000. 00 1.44 
Newark, N. J., Market Street Station 39, 857 | 63, 210. 00 1.58 
Buffalo, N. V., Annex 72,000 | 53. 000. 00 74 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Third Street Stati 157, 021 | 135, 820. 00 80 
Cleveland, Ohio, Parcel Post Station 80,074 | 78, 072,00 97 
Dayton, Ohio, Annen eaan al 9,554 | 15, 600. 00 1.63 
Philadelphia, Pa., North Philadelphia 100, 000 | 65, 000. 00 65 
ittsburgh, Pa., Ferry Street Station—— 85,370 | 76, 500. 00 60 
Providence, R. I., Gaspee Station..“ 12,697 | 8, 619. 50 65 
Dallas, Tex., Parcel Post Station $1,466 | 50, 900. 00 73 
Norfolk, Va., Parcel Post Station = 29, 843 | 28, 500. 00 . 96 
le, Wash., Seattle Terminal Station. 75,900 | 68, 750, 00 01 


18500. 000 per year until December, 1927, and $310,000 for 15 years. 

Later on in his statement, speaking of the problem in the 
smaller cities, Mr. Bartlett said: 

I think it is fair, now, to say that the most pressing needs in an 
economical way are in cities of some little size that have never had 
a Government building, and that have grown so that we are just 
driven to get somebody to build a bullding for us and lease it to us. 
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Under that process we do not have the right to condemn land. 
The contractor goes around and gets an option wherever he can, and 
we are forced then to take a 10-year lease on the building which he 
constructs for us, and thereby defeat the hopes of that town of getting 
a Government building for that length of time. Under this very 
uneconomical arrangement we are compelled to pay from 12 to 15 
per cent for our money. 


At the hearing, Hon. James A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury, appeared and was heard. In the 
course of the hear:ng this question was propounded to him: 


There is a kind of a general supposition that the proportion of 
$10,000,000 a year to the District of Columbia and $15,000,000 a year 
to the 48 States and Territories is hardly an equitable ratio, and I 
was just wondering, if the amount should be increased to $35,000,000 
a year for the entire authorization, $10,000,000 for the District of 
Columbia and $25,000,000 for the 48 States and Territories, if that 
would in any way interfere with or hamper the administration of the 
bill in the actual construction of the buildings. 

Mr, WETMORE. As an administrative matter, no. I mean, by that, 
that my office could handle $35,000,000 worth of work a year as 
readily as $25,000,000; but it does involve the financlal program of 
the President of the United States, Last year when the bill had been 
prepared, which the House passed, it carried a provision of this kind, 
$25,000,000 a year to be expended, all together. That provision was 
put in at the suggestion, I understand, of the Director of the Budget, 
after conference with the President, as the amount it was felt could 
then be allowed to be used for public building work, 

In his message transmitting the Budget to Congress this year the 
President said nothing about what amount of money he would approve 
a bill for, or the amount of annual expenditure. The only mention 
of a limitation in specific terms was in connection with the District 
of Columbia. He said that for the District of Columbia a program 
contemplating an expenditure of not exceeding $10,000,000 a year. 
He did not say how much outside. He did say that he would approve 
a bill similar to the one that was passed last year. The one that 
was passed last year permitted an annual expenditure of $25,000,000, 
all told. I could not answer as to whether that would meet with the 
financial program of the President this year or not—$35,000,000 instead 
of $25,000,000. 


As I stated at the beginning, the bill which I have introduced 
does not change the policy of the bill passed in May, 1926; it 
liberalizes it to meet the needs of the cities outside of the 
District of Columbia. Their needs are well known to every 
member of the House and could not have been stressed with 
greater emphasis than by those who appeared before your 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. The disclosure 
with reference to the need of public buildings to preserve the 
Postal Service outside of the District of Columbia is not less 
striking than the uneconomical methods forced upon those 
officials responsible to the public for efficient Postal Service. 
The facts as disclosed at the hearings are best known to the 
people in the 48 States who suffer the inconvenience, except 
that it may not be generally known that as taxpayers they 
are paying for post office rentals and postal station leases 
the sum of $11,746,540 a year. It may not be known to them 
that to meet the most desperate cases the Government is 
forced to have a contractor option land, have him construct 
a building, then take a lease from him for 10 years. This 
method forestalls the city where this is done from getting a 
Government building for 10 years and under this method the 
Government pays from 12 to 15 per cent for the meney. These 
are the et Fe facts in the record, 

While $10,000,000 annually for buildings in Washington is 
provided, the needs outside should be met with promptness 
and vigor, which can only be done by liberalizing the bill to 
facilitate the erection of public buildings in the 48 States. 

It may be that where the need is most acute, it will be 
difficult to understand why the District of Columbia should 
require an annual expenditure of $10,000,000 for publie build- 
ings, especially in view of the reduction in employees since the 
war and the return to a peace-time basis, and the rest of the 
country receive only $10,000,000 annually for new projects. 
It will be still more difficult of explanation when it is learned 
that a few large cities will absorb the $10,000,000, thus fore- 
closing the smaller but none the less deserving cities from 
relief. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes in order to make an inquiry 
of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson]}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


1926 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TIL SON J, as the floor leader of the House, has 
adopted a practice that seems to be very admirable, of making 
a tentative statement every day which goes into the RECORD 
following the adjournment order, announcing what business 
will be taken up on the following day by the standing com- 
mittees, I have taken the floor to ask the gentleman whether 
he does not consider it desirable to enlarge that statement, 
so as to indicate tentatively the business that will be taken 
up on the following day in the House, For instance, while we 
all know that Monday is suspension day, we will say, we have 
no means of forecasting what suspensions will be asked for 
in the House on that day. It is conceivable that the gentle- 
man from Connecticut might ascertain from the Speaker a 
little in advance as to who will be recognized, and on what 
bills, to move suspension. On Calendar Wednesday it is con- 
celvable that the gentleman from Connecticut could ascertain 
what standing committee will respond when called, and what 
specific measures it will submit to the House. 

When I came here I suggested the great expediency of some 
little advance notice, and oue of the Members who expressed 
shis very emphatic approval of that proposal was the distin- 
guished former Speaker of the House, Mr. Clark, of Missouri. 
It has always seemed to me that in line with the practice of 
other parliamentary bodies—all of them, I believe, in Europe 
it would be very desirable if the average Member of the House, 
like myself, for instance, could have some fair notice, at least 
a few hours before the meeting of the House, of what business 
is expected to be considered. : 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if I may proceed for a few 
minutes in reply to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], 
I wish to say that as the Members of the House know, the 
tentative program of the business for the week is posted in the 
Speaker's lobby on the Saturday preceding the week in ques- 
tion. The notice contains the bills, so far as they are known, 
that wiil be considered, with the exception of Calendar Wed- 
nesday. For Calendar Wednesday the notice gives the com- 
mittee on call upon that day, and, if known, the measure likely 
to be considered. 

So far as suspensions are concerned, as the House knows, 
the matter of recognition for suspension is one entirely within 
the control of the Speaker of the House, It is a prerogative 
that is his absolutely. I do not know that it would be proper 
for me to try to inform the House in advance as to a matter 
entirely within the Speaker's discretion, or that it would be 
possible for me, should the Speaker deem it proper, to tell 
in adyance with certainty what motions to suspend he will 
eventually entertain. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman understands that I 
am making the suggestion subject to the difficulties that Ie 
may encounter with the thought, however, that he might be 
able very largely to give the information to the House which 
would be useful to it, So far as the notices on the bulletin 
board are concerned, they refer to an entire week, and of 
course are therefore very general and very inadequate. Di- 
recting my inquiry to the strong common sense of the gentle- 
man, does he not think it would be very well. to the extent he 
may be able to do so, to provide some notice of anticipated busi- 
ness, perhaps in the manner that I have tried to set out, which 
I think all of the Members of the House would be very glad 
to receive? The gentleman knows what is coming up, the 
Speaker knows what is coming up, and one or two other Mem- 
bers may know what is coming up, but the rank and file of 
the House do not. They are more or less ignorant as to what 
is going to occur when they meet here in the morning. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is not quite true that the 
Speaker or the floor leader always knows just what is coming 
up, as Members of the House will very readily realize. So far 
as the Speaker granting recognition for suspension is con- 
cerned, he might be willing to entertain certain motions to sus- 
pend in case the Cousent Calendar, for instance, had advanced 
to a certain stage, and he might be unwilling to do so unless 
it had advanced to that stage; so that the Speaker might not 
be able to state in advance what motions to suspend he would 
entertain. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I had it in mind that the Speaker 
and the gentleman are fairly close in their relations. 

Mr, TILSON. That is very true. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. While it would not always be pos- 
sible to do what is desired, very often it would be possible, and 
I ask the gentleman to consider this matter and see whether he 
can bot pursue a course which will be helpful to the House in 
the direction indicated. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall be very glad to confer with the 
Speaker, as I do from day to day, in regard to such matters 
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and try to give the membership of the House, just as far as it 
is practicable, advance information as to what is coming up. 
Certainly there is no intention to keep from Members anything 
relating to the order of business, but it is often difficult to tell 
in advance exactly what is going to happen, and if we attempt 
to inform the House and it turns out that we have made a mis- 


take, there is much more cause for blame from the Members 


than if we assume that all Members are going to be here all 
of the time and will therefore know without being notified at 
all what is coming up next. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand how difficult it may be for the 
gentleman from Connecticut ever to prophecy in this matter, 
but I hope in the consideration of this subject he will not over- 
look the District of Columbia day, so that we may know what 
that committee proposes to bring up on that day. 

Mr. TILSON. I try to find out in advance as far as I can 
what propositions are to be brought up by the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, but this is not always free from difficulty. 
I can assure Members of the House that I shall do my best to 
give them, as far as my information goes, sufficient notice to at 
least put them on guard so that by referring to the RECORD 
each morning they can find out with reasonable certainty what 
is going to take place that day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Committee on the District of Columbia 
is not now nearly so dangerous as it used to be, because the 
gentleman from Connecticut always exercises a very wise 
censorship over its program. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 15008, the agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 15008, the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. Treapway in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 15008, the agricultural appropriation bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15008) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU oF ENTOMOLOGY 
Salaries and general expenses. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I have two letters here I desire to insert 
in the Recorp, They relate to the expediency of investigations 
by the Department of Agriculture with a view of finding 
methods more effective than any now employed, or in addition 
to those now employed, to correct acidity in soil, which is 
something that has been much considered in various parts of 
the country. One of the letters is from Admiral Taylor, 
retired. I need not tell the House of his very distinguished 
career. I believe that no man of more ability or skill has 
served in the Navy Department in our time. He has been 
unexcelled as a Navy constructor, as has been recognized quite 
universally, 

It happens that Admiral Taylor owns a farm in Virginia and 
has given the :u. ject which I have mentioned a great deal of 
study and thought, and his letter embodies a specific suggestion 
as to the propriety of the Government extending its investiga- 
tion in China for the purpose of finding some plant that can 
be grown, and more effective than any other now known, which 
could be used as the soy bean and certain clovers are now used 
as a corrective. His letter I referred to the Department of 
Agriculture, and I have a communication from Doctor Taylor 
discussing the proposal, and the two letters I should like to 
put in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The letters are as follows: 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., November 30, 1926. 
Hon. R. WALTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moore: As one of your country constituents in Louisa 
County owning land that I can not farm at a profit I am appealing 
to you to initiate action that, if successful, will be of real and lasting 
benefit to farmers of Piedmont Virginia. To make my appeal clear 
some general discussion of the situation is needed. 

The soil of Piedmont Virginia is mostly clay that has been under 
cultivation a long time. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley remarked once in my 
presence that the Piedmont Virginia soils contained more of the ele- 
ments of permanent fertility than those of the valley or Tidewater. 

Ilowever, generally speaking, at present the fertility is like a miser's 
hoard—hidden and nonproductive. The reason is that Piedmont Vir- 
ginia soils are mostly sour or acid, which causes inability to keep 
them at the high level of production needed for profitable farming. 

I can illustrate the situation by the history of my own neighborhood 
in the western part of Louisa County. Here the land is naturally of 
more than average fertility and it was early cleared and cultivated. 
Something over 100 years ago the inhabitants found that it was be- 
coming harder and harder to produce profitable crops; farming was 
playing out. Then some one introduced the practice of sowing red 
clover—a biennial or winter legume—in the wheat, the main money 
crop, and ploughing it under during a five-year rotation, which in- 
cluded two crops of red clover. 

This system restored and maintained fertility for nearly 70 years 
and farming was profitable during this period, but between 1870 and 
1880 the land grew acid and ceased to produce red clover satisfactorily 
and farming in this community became steadily less productive and is 
now a losing proposition. 

While corn, for instance, will grow on acid land, it uses up fertility, 
and apart from heavy use of fertilizers or manure the only practicable 
method of maintaining fertility and high production is by use of 
legumes, 

A second trouble is that the best grasses for hay and grazing are 
sparse growing and short lived in the acid soils of Piedmont Virginia. 

There are several methods of curing the above conditions, Probably 
the theoretically best is to cure the acidity of the soil by the liberal 
application of lime or ground limestone, The State lime-grinding plant 
at Staunton will supply ground limestone in carload lots at a reason- 
able price, and when it is applied any legume and in time the best 
grasses will grow. Unfortunately, not only the first cost but the cost 
and time required to haul and spread ground limestone for farmers not 
close to a railroad station in these times of labor scarcity render it 
about as easy for the average farmer to nullify his soil acidity as to lift 
himself up by his boot straps. 

What is the next best method? It is one quite practicable for the 
average farmer, namely, the use of legumes that will grow on sour land. 
I believe there are no legumes that will grow as well upon acid as 
upon nonacid land, but there are a number of summer legumes that will 
grow well upon acid land. Many native summer legumes will grow 
upon acid land. Our native beggar weeds furnish one example. Un- 
fortunately, our native legumes are of little agricultural value. They 
have not been cultivated and developed by selection for thousands of 
years, and even our native weeds have not had to contend for thousands 
of years against man’s efforts to exterminate them and are not aggres- 
sive. The Indians cultivated Indian corn, and that is about the only 
one of our crops that is of American origin. Our weed pests also are 
practically all of Old World origin. 

During the last few years, owing mainly to the initiative and skill 
of the Department of Agriculture, there has become ayailable for the 
Piedmont Virginia farmers an almost ideal summer legume that will 
grow upon acid soil. This is the soy bean, cultivated for thousands of 
years in Asia but taken up in this country a comparatively few 
years ago. 

The soy bean is valuable along four lines—a four-product legume. 
It is valuable for its beans, it makes excellent hay, it is excellent for 
plowing under as green manure, and is valuable for grazing; though 
little used for that purpose, But we need a supplement in the form 
of a winter or biennial legume that win do well upon acid soil and 
grasses that will flourish upon acid soil as blue grass, for example, 
flourishes upon limestone soil, We can hardly even hope for a four-product 
winter legume corresponding to soy beans, but even a two-product one 
would be of great value. We are not entirely without winter legumes 
that will grow after a fashion upon acid soils. Crimson clover, for 
instance, is more tolerant of soil acidity than red or sweet clover; but 
in Piedmont Virginia, climatic conditions are such that it is difficult 
to get a good stand, and it is virtually a one-purpose legume valuable 
as green manure only. 

Hairy vetch is another winter Jegume somewhat tolerant of soil 
acidity, but it, too, is difficult to get to grow; the seed is expensive, 
and while it makes a show in the spring, I have heard it described 
as “Jike a pile of feathers.” It is sometimes called sand vetch, 
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because it prefers a sandy soil, which is not prevalent in Piedmont 
Virginia. 

When we consider the possibility of a winter legume adapted to 
our conditions, the first idea is naturaily to breed or develop one. 
The chance of doing that within a reasonable time is slim. 

If there is such a plant in the world, it should be found and fos- 
tered. Now, we need not ransack the whole world in this connection, 
There is little chance of our desired plant ready for use withont 
further development being found, except in a locality which meets the 
specifications below: 

1, It should be approximately in the latitude of Piedmont Virginia. 

2. Like Piedmont Virginia, it should be near the eastern edge of a 
large continent. 

8. It should have rainfall corresponding to that of Piedmont Virginia 
in annual total and monthly distribution. 

4. It should have acid soil. 

5. It should have been under cultivation or producing the legume 
at least as long as the limestone country around the Mediterranean, 
whence nearly all our agricultural plants have come, has been under 
cultivation. 

There is just one region in the world that meets the above specitica- 
tions, and that is in eastern China. The Department of Agriculture 
has had agricultural explorers in China and Manchuria, but their 
discoveries, except of soy-bean varieties, have been mostly of things that 
are adapted only to our far Southern States. 

I come now to the point of this too lengthy communication. It is to 
urge you to use your Influence with the Department of Agriculture— 
supplemented by an appropriation if necessary—to have the proper 
region of China thoroughly searched for a winter legume and grasses 
that may meet our needs in Piedmont Virginia. 

While I have restricted myself to Piedmont Virginia, it may be re- 
marked that there is a large area of eastern Ohio whose agricultural 
needs are practically the same, and many other Eastern States where a 
winter legume and valuable grasses that will flourish on acid land 
would help the farmer greatly. 

Some leguminous weed that has persisted in China in spite of cul- 
tivation may be adapted to our conditions. Nonagricultural explorers, 
I am told, have reported notable grasses on the edges of the Gobi 
Desert. If they are growing on sour land after thousands of years of 
grazing, one of them may be able to replace with a grass of agricul- 
tural value the broom straw of Piedmont Virginia. The problem has, of 
course, been already considered in a general way by the Department 
of Agriculture in its general exploration of China, but what I am 
hoping you will urge and bring about is a restricted and specific 
effort to solve the restricted and specific problems outlined above, whose 
solution would mean so much to Piedmont Virginia, 

Very sincerely, 
D. N. TAYLOR. 


- LETTER OF DOCTOR TAYLOR 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1928. 
Hon. R. WALTON Moors, 
House of Representatives, 

Deak Mr. Moore: I duly received yours of the first instant, together 
with Admiral Taylor's very interesting letter of November 30 to you, 
emphasizing the importance of finding crops which would succeed on 
the acid soils of the eastern Central United States. No doubt he has 
been giving much personal attention to this general problem, as the 
difficulties of the present situation with respect to crops fully adapted 
to these soila are quite accurately set out in his letter. 

Our specialists who have given the matter attention for a good 
many years and have brought in a wide range of leguminous crops from 
other parts of the world for testing are in agreement that, from the 
climatological standpoint, certain portions of China appear most likely 
to have crops not yet introduced into this country which would be 
desirable to secure and introduce. We have not, however, any very 
definite information regarding the existence there of such crops, 80 
that what is apparently desirable is a thorough agricultural explora- 
tion of that region, in the hope that not only summer growing and 
winter growing perennial legumes may be found, but also grasses and 
other plants with herbaceous and forage characteristles which would 
make them useful in livestock farming. Our specialists are agreed 
that it Is not only possible but quite probable that there exist some 
where in the world among the Meibomias, Lespedezas, Crotalarias, 
Vicias, Craceas, and related legumes, something that will meet in some 
degree the needs of the region under discussion, 

In connection with our foreign plant introduction work, we have 
obtained many interesting and potentially valuable plants from eastern 
Asia during recent years. Admiral Taylor's reference to the soy bean 


is illustrative of this, for this crop is very rapidly becoming an im- 
portant staple in our Cotton Belt and Corn Belt agriculture. 
Unfortunately, present conditions in the regions of China in which 
a thorough search needs to be made are so unsettled that it is doubt- 
ful whether exploration work could be effectively done in the very near 
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future. When conditions are sufficiently settled for effective work, 
it would be desirable to do it. We are not, however, in position at the 
present time to undertake so extensive an activity of this character, 
which would probably involye an exploration covering a period two 
and one-half years, including three summers and two winters. 

We shall be glad, however, to keep the matter in mind, as its im- 
portance to our agriculture is fully realized. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. A. TAYLOR, Chief of Bureau, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
PREVENTING SPREAD OF MOTHS 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused 
by the continued spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths by con- 
ducting such experiments as may be necessary to determine the best 
methods of controlling these insects; by introducing and establishing 
the parasites and natural enemies of these insects and colonizing them 
within the infested territory; by establishing and maintaining a quar- 
antine against further spread in such a manner as is provided by the 
general nursery stock law, approved August 20, 1912, as amended, 
entitled “An act to regulate the importation of nursery stock and other 
plants and plant products, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish and maintain quarantine districts for plant diseases and 
insect pests, to permit and regulate the movements of fruits, plants, 
and vegetables therefrom, and for other purposes,” in cooperation with 
the authorities of the different States concerned and with the several 
State experiment stations, including rent outside of the District of 
Columbia, the employment of labor in the city of Washington and else- 
where, and all other necessary expenses, $670,000. 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order on the subject of our relations with China. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order on the subject of 
our relations with China, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am prompted to break in on this bill this 
morning because of the report in the papers that Great Britain 
was making overtures to China in relation to increasing cus- 
toms duties of China, and these conclusions I am presenting to 
the committee I have reached after some study on the subject. 

It is almost axiomatic that there are two essentials to a 
sovereign state, jurisdiction coextensive with its territory and 
control over its public revenues and appropriations. We have 
been in the anomalous condition of dealing with China as a 
sovereign and at the same time denying her these necessary 
ponere More than that, we have formally recognized this 
fault. 

Such self-stultification on our part is being aggressively 
called to our attention by the present-day people of China. 
China may have political divisions, but her people are unani- 
mous on two matters—the annulment of extra-territoriality and 
Chinese control of Chinese customs duties. We here are 
divided in politics, but our people are unanimous on the 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine. 

We have been looking upon the East as a land of dreams, 
but the dreamer is awakening. “The unchanging East” has 
become the progressive East. The Occident, with its industrial 
innovations, Chinese students with Phi Beta Kappa keys from 
American universities, and improved systems of communica- 
tions have made China conscious of nationality and power. 
With the dethronement of the Manchus and the birth of the 
Republic came political, economic, and sociological changes that 
have caused China, the most venerable of nations, to seek of 
our young and vigorous Republic the scheme of fair play set 
forth in the formula of the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. T. W. Hu, of Princeton, in an article in the Chinese 
Soclal and Political Science Review, says China is regarded 
as an economic and political hunting ground with no game 
laws.” The Chinese know that the flag of freedom often leads 
the international poachers. The Chinese realize that we come 
to them with a Bible in one hand and a blackjack in the other. 

On one occasion General Chang Kai-shek told a news re- 
porter that he believes the United States is worse than Great 
Britain because the former does what she does not profess, 
while the latter does what she professes. Although we proclaim 
friendship, we often join with the other powers to stifle China. 
Whateyer we thus do, we are doing for the benefit of those 
nations which desire the chestnuts, but do not wish to pull 
them out of the celestial fire. Good will can be easily lost and 
difficult to regain. It is not too late for the United States 


to keep the good name earned by John Hay and others and 
at the same time keep the Chinese trade not only for the pres- 
ent but for future development. We must preserve the friend- 
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ship gained for us after the Boxer rebellion when Li Hung 
Chang said: 


I tremble to think of what might have been China's fate but for the 
United States. 


The United States in taking independent and immediate 
action to open negotiations with China with a view to revising 
the commercial treaty on the basis of equality and reciprocity 
will accomplish for mutual benefit. China is determined on 
modification. China has already announced the termination of 
the Sino-Belgian treaty of 1865. According to the conservative 
Peking program our treaty will be due for revision or termina- 
tion in 1934. It was signed in 1903 and ratifications were 
exchanged in January, 1904. Article XVII stipulates— 


that elther party may demand revision at the end of every 10 years 
of the tariff and the articles of this convention, 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to proceed for an additional five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. To meet China’s demand now is 
not only the magnanimous but the practical thing to do. By 
showing a good grace in doing now what we ultimately must 
do by the terms of the treaty we gain the gratitude of China. 

What will be the practical result to American trade when 
China gains tariff autonomy? To answer this, I can do no 
better than quoting Mr. Eldridge, Chief of the Far Eastern 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


From a purely economic standpoint Americans should welcome such 
a development. With it would come, we may confidently expect, greater 
demand from China for machinery, iron and steel products, automo- 
tive equipment, and railway materials, while the decline in piece-goods 
imports would affect us but slightly, 


We may give up a few interests, but only to gain a future and 
inyaluable benevolence. 

What does China demand? Doctor Sze, the Chinese minister 
addressing the second Conference for the cause and cure of 
war held recently at Washington, outlined the difficulties China 
would remove. He said: 


The most serious of these restrictions have been the denial to China 
of the right to hold foreigners within her borders amenable to her own 
laws and courts, and the requirement that China shall not levy more 
than 5 per cent ad valorem duty upon exports and imports. 


I wonder how we would relish extraterritorality in the 
United States. Suppose our seaport towns were governed by 
foreign courts. Criminals would be let loose all over the 
country, and our own courts could not try them. Our mer- 
chants in dispute with foreign traders here would have to 
submit to foreign tribunals and consequent favoritism. : 

I wonder how our business men would like foreign govern- 
ments to fix our tariff duties. Yet our business men insist 
that we fix the Chinese rates. Do you wonder that the celes- 
tials wonder at Christianity? 

We are told that in the past consular officials in China have 
sold citizenship to criminals in China who wanted immunity 
from Chinese courts. 

China to change its tariff rates must get the joint consent of 
13 powers. The United States, which properly boasts of its 
freedom-loving 13 original Colonies, is one of these 13 despots. 

Our declared policy is all against the maintenance of the 
unilateral treaties. 

The nine-power treaty, which sprung from the Washington 
Disarmament Conference, in its first article calls upon the 
contracting powers— 


to respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. 


This was an affirmation of the policy of John Hay, recog- 
nizing the administrative integrity of China. Charles Evans 
Hughes has said the action of the conference in this respect was 
a charter of Chinese independence and self-government. 

Has it been and are we willing to make it such? That is the 
present issue as presented to us by the Chinese political renais- 
sance. 

As Doctor Sze said at the conference on American relations 
with China, held at Johns Hopkins University in 1925: 

It would not cause surprise should the Chinese people fail to ascribe 
great value to mere declarations of intentions or to good wishes 
unaccompanied by specific undertakings. 
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Of course, this very capable diplomat realizes that this 
country somehow or other rarely settles any problem. As it 
investigates Chinese questions and files voluminous reports on 
them, so it does with its internal questions, such as Muscle 
Shoals, coal, farm relief, and countless others. We think China 
labors slowly following the teachings of Lao-Tze, but we are 
not the last in the race for procrastination honors, We may 
deal slowly with domestie problems, but there is an element of 
competition in international affairs that calls for a decisive 
application of wise policies. 

The so-called Strawn commission has made a 156-page report 
on extraterritoriality. The commission was appointed to hear 
and report, but it believes its function was to hear and deter- 
mine. It examined prisons, codes, and courts in China and 
came to the conclusion that because China had some old prisons, 
conflicting laws, and inefficient courts that China should not 
have the attributes of sovereignty as to jurisdiction over its 
territory. Imagine the report that could be drawn by observ- 
ant Asiatics after dropping in on some of our courts and jails. 
Read the Strawn report, and if you substitute for the word 
“China” in many places “ United States” you get a fairly 
accurate idea of the administration of justice in advanced 
America, 

The report is just a pettifogging effort to delay the con- 
summation of the promises of the nine-power treaty to China. 
It is the sort of thing we do here when we do not want to do 
anything. 

Since his return Mr. Strawn has repeatedly made public 
utterances, the tenor of which has created a wrong impression 
in China and has worked almost irreparable harm to the 
American cause in China. President Coolidge has cleared the 
air somewhat by pointing out the Strawn statements only 
reflected Strawn’s personal opinions and not the policy of our 
Government, 

The Chinese are willing to employ expert jurists of neutral 
countries to sit in cases where foreign nationals are involved. 
This system worked out well in Siam. Turkey, a smaller 
power than China and an enemy in the war, has abrogated the 
eapitulations without any serious dissent from the powers. 
China, an ally in the war, will soon do the same. We have 
allowed Siam to control its own courts and residents. Why 
in the case of China can we not follow Socrates and let those 
who pick a state for residence follow its laws? 

It has often been asked, shall we deal with north or south 
China control in negotiating revision. First, China is united 
on the question of revision. When the Peking Government 
terminated the Sino-Belgian treaty Canton indorsed the action. 
There are many prominent personages in China and abroad 
who are not politically affiliated with either faction, but who 
are doing what they can to further the national aspirations 
of China. Of these the most prominent is the Chinese min- 
ister here. He has said: 


Chinese diplomatic representatives represent the Chinese people and 
not a faction that may happen to control the capital city. 


He further has said that it was not to be assumed that he 
opposed the Cantonese movement, because he represents China 
through Peking. Of these men China could pick a man agree- 
able to all factions. At any rate, such agency is the business 
of China. It is our business to let China know that we are 
willing to cure the injustice, no matter whom she sends to 
negotiate. 

Some fear the soviet influence over Canton. What has 
given the soviet an influence? Trotsky says: “ What is the 
use of sending to the east and west secret agents with Mos- 
cow gold and dynamite when such agents can not accomplish 
one-thousandth part of the revolutionary educational work 
done by foreign capitalists and the foreign press in China?” 
Moreover, Soviet Russia renounced her treaty rights and 
privileges. Should capitalistic states, built on common-sense 
political philosophy, do less? Communism has only affected 
a few political leaders and has barely touched the mass of 
Chinese people. The Chinese are traditionally religious and 
will neyer assimilate the blasphemies of Bolshevism. The 
Public Ledger reports that in the new platform adopted by the 
Kouimintang Congress are much more moderate notions than in 
former ones which gave evidence of soviet influence. 

The present antiforeign agitation springs from the Shanghai 
shootings, which parallel the Boston massacre. It has or- 
ganized the spirit of China much the same as American 
patriotism was organized by the Boston affray. 

British trade has suffered through British oppression of 
the Chinese. In 1914 China took 16.5 per cent of its imports 
from Great Britain and only 6 per cent from us; but in 1924 
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the British sold China only 12.1 per cent whereas we sold 18.3 
per cent. Great Britain is sensitive to this and would draw 
us farther within the sphere of Chinese ill will. 

Let us not join in any British movement to partition China 
and let us gain the good will of 400,000,000 of the world’s 
great family by ending at once these un-American unilateral 
treaties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish to trespass on your kindness just for a moment, 
merely to submit a unanimous-consent request. 

It will be recalled that the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill for the present fiscal year carries a small appropria- 
tion for some $15,000, to be expended by the Reclamation Serv- 
ice in making preliminary investigations of the feasibility and 
possible reclamation of a vast area of swamp and overflowed 
lands in different sections of the country. Under that authori- 
zation a special commission recently made a visit to six of the 
Southern States, including the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, and have submitted a very short 
summary, covering only two pages, of their preliminary inspec- 
tion. For the benefit of the Members, particularly those from 
my section of the country, and to answer a number of in- 
quiries relative to the status of this appropriation, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that this short release may be 
incorporated in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to reyise and extend his remarks as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was on objection. 

The matter referred to by Mr. BANKHEAD is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

The three special advisers on reclamation and rural development, ap- 
pointed recently by Secretary Work, to investigate opportunities for 
planned rural development in the Southern States, have completed 
their inspection trip and are now engaged in the preparation of their 
report, it was announced at the Interior Department to-day. 

The special advisers comprise Howard Elliott, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Northern Pacific Railway, acting chairman; George 
Soule, economist and director of the National Bureau for Economic Re- 
search; and Daniel C. Roper, former Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and long connected with agriculture in South Carolina, 

Mr. Elliott had with him as assistants on the trip J. M. Hughes, 
land commissioner of the Northern Pacific Railway, and Dr. C. N. Dun- 
can, economist of the Association of Railway Executives, 

The Department of the Interior was represented by Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation; Copley Amory, expert 
reclamation economist; Hugh MacRae, of Wilmington, N. C., special 
adviser; and H. A. Brown, chief of the division of settlement and 
economic operation of the bureau. 

The party left Washington on December 2 and visited in order prop- 
erties selected for study by the officials of the respective States near 
Pembroke, N. C.; Charleston, 8. C.; Albany, Ga.; Selma, Ala.; Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; and Mayland, Tenn. At various points the party was 
joined by the agricultural and development agents of a number of the 
southern railroads. These included Clement S. Ucker, general develop- 
ment agent of the Seaboard Air Line; J. F. Jackson, general agricultural 
agent of the Central of Georgia Railway; E. S. Center, jr., general agri- 
cultural agent of the Western Railway of Alabama; Roland Turner, 
general agricultural agent of the Southern Rallway; G. A, Cardwell, 
agricultural and industrial agent of the Atlantic Coast Line; and E. 
Malcolm Jones, agricultural and industrial agent of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railway Co. In Tennessee the party was accompanied by 
Homer Hancock, commissioner of agriculture, and R. Maddox, the State 
forester. 

The special advisers on reclamation and rural development visited the 
South under an appropriation of $15,000, provided by Congress for an 
investigation to determine how unused lands might best be developed. 
As pointed out by Secretary Work in a letter to Chairman Elliott: 

“In all of these States there are large areas of fertile but neglected, 
uncultivated land. There are swamps to be drained, areas given over 
to weeds, and brush to be cleared, settled, and made productive. We 
have learned, however, that works for reclamation will not alone result 
in settlement and the creation of prosperous agricultural communities. 
The character of the homes which can be established, the rewards for 
toil and thrift which settlers secure depend on adequate credit facili- 
ties, the kind of crops grown, the skill of cultivators, and on the 
cooperative and other organizations created for marketing crops and 
securing the proper social and educational advantages, 


“I am hopeful that a brief but intensive study of the typical areas 
selected by each State will show that great national benefits will result 
from the creation of rural communities having a definite agricultural 
program and organized to cooperate in social and business affairs. The 
decline in agriculture, shown in the statistics of these States, is not 
local. The exodus from the land is nation-wide. To correct it farm- 
ing communities must be organized as the industries of cities are 
organized. These unoccupied lands of the South would seem to be a 
fine opportunity for making a demonstration of what can be done by 
careful planning to enable families of industry and thrift to become 
home owners and lead thereon a pleasant and profitable life, 

“Tt is my desire that the advisers, after visiting these areas and 
considering the information which has been collected, should make a 
report adyising me as to whether this investigation should be continued, 
and if so, what it should include. I shall then transmit this report to 
the President. If conditions are regarded as justifying continuing this 
investigation, this report might outline what the advisers consider to 
be the respective spheres of Federal, State, and private activity. 

“The special advisers have been selected from outside of the Govern- 
ment service, in order that their conclusions shall represent a detached, 
impartial, and wholly national viewpoint as to what shall be done and 
the methods which should be employed.” 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last three words. The gentleman is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, we are considering the bill 
for appropriations to the Department of Agriculture. We all 
admit that we are dealing with our basic industry. We all 
agree, I believe, that our rural population who live on the 
farms are just about the sturdiest stock that we have. They 
live the simple, steady, quiet, virtuous home life. And from 
that sturdy population come a large proportion of our leaders, 
who in city and in country are directing our activities—moral 
and religious, industrial and commercial, social, political, and 
intellectual. The farm population not only feed us but lead 
us. Hence the biggest question now before the American peo- 
ple is the rehabilitation of agriculture. Both the business 
world and the political world seem now to realize this. 

But I hope to say more on this subject when we come to the 
farm-relief measures which are to be considered by this Con- 
gress. At present I wish to refer to some of the remedies that 
have been proposed recently in iiis House. 

One gentleman has with seeming seriousness—or perhaps 
with unseeming seriousness—suggested that the farmer's trou- 
bles began when prohibition began. And another offers an 
amendment to help the farmer by allowing farm organizations 
to process and sell beer. Strange how easily some men's minds 
turn toward liquor. But it is a psychological fact that what 
comes into a human mind on almost any occasion depends on 
what is already in that mind. A Baptist minister discussing 
the text: “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth” began with the suggestion that God made the 
earth’s surface three-fourths water and hence must from the 
beginning have planned immersion for Christian baptism, As 
a Baptist I suppose I can be allowed to tell that story. But 
the suggestion therein contained is no more foreign than the 
suggestion that agricultural depression comes from prohibition. 
This is just about as reasonable as the suggestion of the poor 
old country woman that if you will stick the shovel in the fire 
the screech owl will stop “ hollerin’.” 

But it is hardly fair that we should expect argument or 
reason in a cause of this kind. The cheap old lawyer said to 
the young attorney, When you have no case, abuse your op- 
ponent; it is all you can do.” We had a fine illustration of 
such tactics recently when considering the bill which contained 
appropriations for prohibition enforcement. Note some of the 
expressions and epithets to which we listened on that occasion: 
“Impudent, insatiable gang of grafters, pharisees, and hum- 
bugs”; “insulting to intelligence, dangerous to decency, law, 
and order, and perilous to the integrity and safety to this Re- 
public”; “a decree of disorder and disgrace, railroaded through 
the Congress by fraud and deception on the part of some men 
who betrayed their constituents while under the threats and 
terrorism of a militant minority of moral monstrosities”; “a 
law enacted under the whips and lashes of the forces of organ- 
ized hypocrisy and bigotry”; organized leagues of looters who 
have destroyed freedom and made a mockery of religion.” 

But why should. prohibitionists worry over assaults like 
these? We are rather in the position of the man who was 
abused by his nervous and sickly little wife: “I am big and 
stout and it does not hurt me; she is little and weak and it 
seems to please her, Then, why should I object?” 

The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. Bacon). The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 
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Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. But by the way, what has become of that 
bunch from the mighty East, who made such a howling (7) 
suecess of their protests against prohibition enforcement on 
December 9, when we were considering the Treasury bill? 
From the noise made that afternoon one would have thought 
they were the whole Congress, or were running it all. But 
alack and alas, they made noise and demonstration enough to 
impress the uninformed that they had America by the ears with 
a downhill pull. They took each his turn at the bellows and 
one would have thought that they had pumped enough hot 
antiprohibition gas to send their lighter-than-air craft floating 
majestically through the heavens. But the gas was so rare 
and so hot that the bag could not hold it. So the poor, pitiful 
bag punctured and flopped flabbily to the ground. Then the 
brusque and bristling army of antis “folded their tents like the 
Arabs and as silently stole away.” 

Since that fateful day the bold and loud defenders of king 
alcohol have been absent from the field. We have seldom seen 
them. On the afternoons of the 9th and 10th their speeches, 
made in the House, were so punctuated with the words ap- 
plause and laughter that one would have thought that the 
whole population of Washington had gathered to hear and ap- 
plaud the brilliant assaults and bitter harangues on prohibi- 
tion. But follow through the voting and judge how many peo- 
ple were really joining in that applause. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLivan] offered 
four amendments intended evidently to weaken or discredit 
the plan for prohibition enforcement. As the record shows 
these amendments went down under yotes of 9 or 10 to 1, 
Then others came with amendments—five in number, I believe— 
all of which were defeated by overwhelming majorities. From 
this episode, if we judge by the newspapers, the public have 
learned a thing which a Mississippian from my district learned 
some years ago. 

He lived in the upper Delta, just south of Memphis, when 
that splendid country, which is now so beautifully drained and 
developed, was largely cane brakes, sloughs, and frog ponds. 
This typical swamper of the old type went into Memphis and 
was shocked to find that the hotels were serving frog legs to 
their guests and charging a good price on the menu. Now, he, 
a cultured Mississippian, was too much a gentleman to eat 
bullfrogs. Yet if those semibarbarous Tennesseeans were 
stooping so low, he was willing to coin a little money out of 
their degradation, He was sure there were a million frogs in 
the bayou in front of his house. So he forthwith contracted 
with the hotel proprietor to deliver 100 frogs a week. 

But when the day came for the first delivery this doughty 
Mississippian showed up with two small frogs and with an 
excuse that ran about as follows: 


I always knowed that bullfrogs was might’ nigh all mouth, and 
could do a blame sight of hollerin’, but I'll be durned if I ever knowed 
before jest what big croakin’ a few little frogs could do. 


[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused 
by the spread of the European corn borer, and to provide means for 
the investigation, control, and prevention of spread of this insect 
throughout the United States, in cooperation with the States con- 
cerned, including, when necessary, cooperation with the Federal 
Horticultural Board in establishing, maintaining, and enforcing quaran- 
tines promulgated under the plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, 
as amended, includimg the employment of persons and means in the 
city of Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary expenses, 
$685,120, of which amount $50,000 shall be immediately available: 
Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture $300,000 
of this amount shall be available for expenditure only when an equal 
amount shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by 
States, counties, or local authorities, or by individuals or organizations, 
for the accomplishment of such purposes. 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 4 

Mr. CHALMERS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I have no suggestion to 
make, but I want to say frankly to the Members of the House 
that I am disappointed in the provisions of this bill to meet 
this grave danger to one of the greatest sources of wealth in 
this country. 

I am disappointed in the amount of space and attention 
and time given to this in the hearing before the committee. 
I am disappointed that the bureau has not a plan to suggest 
to the committee and to the House to meet this danger. 

I called the attention of the House to the seriousness of this 
problem nearly five years ago—five years from the 10th of next 
March. When the agricultural appropriation committee had 
their bill at that time and suggested an appropriation of 
$200,000 to handle this problem, it was on my motion that the 
appropriation was raised to $275,000. I find this in the Recorp 
of March 10, 1922, when I discussed that subject and the prin- 
ciple I brought out at that time, and the statement I made on 
that day are true to-day, nearly 5 years later. I said: 


I move to strike out the last word. I do this for the purpose of 
emphasizing the importance of the European corn-borer danger to one 
of the great crops of this country. I have been assured by the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropriations that the appropriation 
had been increased to protect the corn belt of Ohio, and I know 
from the report of two experts that the Department of Agriculture 
sent to the south shore of Lake Erie that there is danger of the spread 
of this pest. 


There was danger then, and there is danger now. The trouble 
has come on, and this pest has gone through my district and 
to the west of it. Inasmuch as northern Ohio and the south 
shore of Lake Erie is a very important area in the Corn Belt 
and the lands there are very important, I hope in the very 
beginning of the danger of this pest that enough money will 
be appropriated, at least as much as last year, to stamp out 
this pest at this time. I hope some way may be found, so 
that this appropriation may be increased to take care of this 
evil. 

In my own district, in Ottawa and Lucas Counties, are some 
of the most valuable corn land in the Corn Belt. I have the 
honor to represent some of the most scientific and intelligent 
farmers in the country. 

As far as my vote and influence are concerned, I shall not 
take a chance of ruining their crops. If this borer is perma- 
nently lodged in this country, it may depreciate the value of 
our farm lands running into millions of dollars. 

In behalf of the farmers of this country I appeal to the 
Members of Congress to do everything in our power to stop 
the spread of this pest. 

As I said in my opening remarks, I have no plan to offer. 
It might be wise to create a “no man’s land” for corn, a no-corn 
belt, and quarantine this belt, and stop this pest in its course 
to the West, where between three and four billion bushels of 
corn are grown. 

The appropriation was not made, and we are threatened 
to-day with a very grave danger to the Corn Belt in this 
country. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I wonder whether the gentleman 
can tell us just how far west they find this pest now. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York—— 

Mr. REED of New York. It is a very serious problem at 
home and has been for a long time. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would refer the gentleman to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee or some member of the subcommittee 
for an answer to that question. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
question? 

Mr. REED of New York. How far west do they find this 
pest now? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It has gotten into the central 
portion of Michigan; it is in northeastern Indiana and north- 
western Ohio. It is affecting an area that includes northern 
and northwestern Ohio, northeastern Indiana, southeastern 
Michigan, and it is more than half way across the State of 
Michigan at the present time. 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not want to take the time 
of the gentleman from Ohio, but, of course, we are very much 
interested in my district because.that is where it is alleged to 
have started. It was brought in with the broomcorn that was 
imported into this country out of which to make brooms. 


Is there objection to the request of the 


What was the gentleman’s 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That was the origin of it, as I 
understand. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that I found the quarantine line last summer almost 
midway in Indiana, near South Bend, Ind. 

I do not agree with the committee to-day that ample pro- 
vision has been made in this bill to meet this very dangerous 
situation. I saw a statement a short time ago that there ought 
to be a few million dollars appropriated to combat this pest 
now and stamp it out now when we, perhaps, have the oppor- 
tunity and before the pest reaches into the heart of the Corn 
Belt of the country. Yet in this bill we are offered a little 
over half a million dollars. I do not know what is necessary, 
but I had hoped and am now hoping that this bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture will give it the most serious con- 
3 and recommend to the House a plan to meet this 

anger. 

In 1922 I referred to the experiment stations in northern 
Ohio, but I will not take the time, Mr. Chairman, to read the 
rest of my remarks at that time. To-day I simply call the 
attention of the House to this most serious situation, and I 
hope, Mr. Chairman, that our experts will give it careful and 
scientific consideration and at an early date will come before 
the House with a plan to meet this situation. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the pro forma amendment. Nobody could be more in- 
terested in the corn borer than I am, representing the biggest 
corn-growing district there is in the United States. Nobody 
is more interested in the eradication of the corn borer than 
I am because we all realize that when it gets into Iowa, if it 
does get into Iowa, it is going to be a very serious situation. 

The committee has lent its encouragement in trying to get 
the formulation of a program. Up to this time the whole 
investigation of the corn borer has been to try to find a method 
by which they could in some way confine the corn borer to 
a certain area, to find insects that would eat the corn borers, 
to take cornstalks off the ground and have them burned in 
order to avoid a place where they could live through the 
winter and then produce the moths which spread the borer, 
but so far the department has not reached any definite program. 
However, there has been organized in 11 States of the Union 
a group of men who are working on this program. It is 
expected that that program, in cooperation with the depart- 
ment, will be presented to the Committee on Agriculture during 
this session of Congress and within a very short time. They 
had their last meeting, as I recall, in Chicago less than 10 
days ago. They believe the only way they will be able to 
stop the corn borer is to fix a quarantine area and that would 
have to be a certain strip of land across certain sections of 
States where they will not be able to produce any corn for a 
certain given time. If they do that they will need money with 
which to provide compensation to the farmers for either 
changing their crops or letting their lands lie idle. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will say to the gentleman that I under- 
stand this corn borer lives on other vegetation besides corn, 
and it will be necessary not only to create a “no-corn belt” 
but provide for killing off all green vegetation of the whole 
belt in order to keep the corn borer from moving on. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The corn borer does thrive 
on other vegetation besides corn, and all of the vegetation 
which it is found they do thrive on would have to be included 
in the quarantine. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KETCHAM. My understanding is that other plants 
serve as a sort of host for this insect during the time it is not 
developing or growing, but that the corn plant or the maturing 
corn is absolutely essential to its growth after a new brood has 
been hatched ont. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think that is absolutely essen- 
tial to its expansion. 

I think the history of the corn borer is about as follows: 
It first appears in the corn, and it eats the ear and eats the 
stalk and will absolutely deplete it. Then the borer liyes in 
the dead stalk of corn for some six or seven months, and the 
stalk carries him through as an abiding place until the next 
year. Then out of that stalk the borer hatches into a moth. 


The moth must have corn on which it can light in order to lay 
its eggs and hatch out. 
Mr. KETCHAM. If that be true, then it would not be neces- 
sary — establish a quarantine as to all 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The only difficulty would be 
that there might be a corn borer that would get into a hard- 


shell weed along a fence row where it might possibly thrive 
during the winter; but that is a matter that would have to 
be left to the scientists. We can not settle that phase of the 
problem here. 

Mr. KETCHAM. While I am on my feet, may I ask the 
gentleman another question? Is it not true that the subcom- 
mittee is entirely friendly to the appropriation of every dollar 
that is needed to be used by the scientists and also in con- 
nection with all the programs of quarantine and things like 
that which can be devised for the eradication of this pest? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. We want to allow 
them all the money necessary, but we must have a policy 
determined upon in order to find out how to proceed. That 
is a question that must be fixed by legislation, and will probably 
be before the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Just one additional question. Then, we 
are doing all we can in voting this appropriation at the figure 
which has been placed in the bill by the subcommittee? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. We have increased 
the amount $200,000, in accordance with the Budget, and we 

would increase it any other amount they would say they could 
use and use properly for the purpose of eradicating the corn 
borer. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield, 

Mr. HUDSON. What is the purpose of the increase? What 
will that additional amount be used for—additional patrols? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It will be used for two purposes, 
to put on a quarantine on a wider area in the corn region 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to proceed for five additional minutes. 
The gentleman is giying the House real information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for five additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We are giving them $200,000 
more here, which is for a further expansion of their quaran- 
tine and for inspection and research; but what we will really 
have to do in order to control this corn borer is to go out and 
establish a quarantine. 

The Government can not go into Michigan and establish a 
quarantine within the State of Michigan. It can quarantine 
the State of Michigan, but it can not go into the State of Mich- 
igan and establish one within its borders. Therefore there has 
got to be cooperation between the States and the Government 
in working out a program that will establish a corn quarantine 
area out there. I do not know how wide it ought to be, prob- 
ably 25 or 30 miles wide. 

Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman-will yield, I think it is 
quite true, as the gentleman says, that the Federal Govern- 
ment can not go into the State of Michigan and establish a 
quarantine, but the State authorities have asked the Federal 
authorities to establish their quarantine, in coordination with 
them, early enough to make the quarantine effective. I think 
one of the great troubles, and a thing that has made for the 
spread of this pest, is that the Federal quarantine is not estab- 
lished early enough. The green corn was on the market and 
was being distributed before the quarantine was established 
last year in the State of Michigan by the Federal authorities. 
`~ Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s subcommittee has given 
in this item of the bill every dollar that the Budget recom- 
mended, as I understand it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; and all that the department 
says it can use and use properly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The department put their estimates before 
the Budget, and the Budget allowed their estimates, and you 
have allowed them. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not true that the department probably 
would not dare say they could use more unless the Budget had 
said they could have it? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not think the department 
would back away from asking whatever they needed through 
fear that they would be cut down. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. I hope that the Committee on Agriculture 
will impress upon the Department of Agriculture the necessity 
and the wisdom of establishing this quarantine earlier in the 
season if it is to be effective. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Let me proceed just a little bit 
further, and then I am through. The States that are inter- 
ested in the quarantine of the corn borer already have ap- 
pointed men that have been meeting with representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture as a commission, and they are 
working on a program whereby they expect to establish a 
quarantine. It may be necessary to pay the owner of the land 
a rental for the land, and it may be necessary to go to the ex- 
tent of including other crops besides corn, if they find that the 


‘borer does carry through the winter in weeds or in any other 


crop. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN] states he be- 
lieves we will have to adopt practically the same system that 
was adopted in Texas in the control of one of their cotton 
pests. The department is thoroughly familiar with that 
method, and it is my recollection that they included a quaran- 
tined area of some 30 miles in width and they found that the 
pest never got beyond that area. In this way they confined it 
to that area. If we could do this with the corn borer, we could 
save the great corn-producing States. 

Let me suggest one further thing. As you go West and get 
into the western corn area you will find that less and less of 
the corn is cut off and used for fodder or shredded. It is 
therefore left on the stalks during the winter and the cattle 
simply run in the stalks. If you should ever allow the corn 
borer to get out into that section of the country where the corn 
is not cut off and put into shocks for fodder you would find 
this pest would increase probably fifty times faster than it 
does at the present time. Why? One of the ways of confining 
the corn borer is to take the stalks all off the ground or plow 
them under deep or burn them off. Where they cut all the 
corn off the ground and use the cornstalks for fodder, it is 
much easier to confine the corn borer, and it is much harder 
for the corn borer to spread than it is in an area where they 
do not cut off the cornstalks. 

1 HUDSON, It has also been found in the roots of the 
stalks. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; it will spread in the roots 
of the stalks. 

For these reasons I wanted to suggest to you the necessity 
of this matter being taken up, and taken up promptly, and the 
program worked out by the officials of the Government and the 
Representatives from the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, about six years ago this corn- 
borer proposition was brought to the attention of various 
departments of agriculture in the Corn Belt. I think it was 
1918 or 1919. The directors of agriculture in the Middle West 
thought it was pressing enough to demand their attention, 
and so they called a meeting of quite a large number of 
directors of agriculture in the Middle West at Schenectady, 
N. X., and Boston, Mass., to investigate it and see whether 
the matter was serious enough to take action and quaran- 
tine in various States in the Corn Belt against those infected 
areas. 

Quite a number of us, probably 15 or 20 directors of agri- 
culture from Minnesota, North Dakota, Illinois, and the Middle 
West, gathered there and visited the field in the area affected 
by the corn borer. We found that the sweet corn was badly 
damaged. The sweet corn where gathered was 25 to 50 per 
cent damaged. The directors went to a farm near Boston 
where the crop had been seriously damaged and the matter 
was talked over, We observed the methods which they em- 
ployed to restrict the area and check the ravages of the corn 
borer. The Government had large tanks there with gasoline 
engines and a mile or two of hose, long gas pipes, and the 
oil was pumped into the gas pipes, which were perforated, 
forced oil through, and set on fire and spread over this area 
that was affected by the corn borer, and killed all vegetation. 

We decided that if the corn borer ever got into the Corn 
Belt in the West it would almost break up the Nation to 
exterminate it. We saw the way it was spread was that 
the wind carried the moths, and it is a fact that it carries them 
over wide areas in the summer season, We went back home 
and made a report on the corn borer to our respective gov- 
ernors. My own is on file, I think, for I made it to Governor 
Lowden at that time. We recommended a strict quarantine 
and urged Congress to take the necessary steps to stop it 
where it was. 

Well, the number of wails that went up was large. It got 
so embarrassing that the governor called me in to know some- 
thing about it. There is a large amount of sweet corn grown 
in my State, and we put a quarantine against the importation 
of sweet corn on the cob. All sweet corn imported had to 
go through a certain place for inspection, and if we found a 
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considerable number of cobs in the corn which were subject 
‘to examination the importation was prohibited, on the theory 
that the borer might be brought in in the cobs. It got very 
embarrassing because of the insistence that we should do away 
with the regulations. 

I brought home a stalk that I cut off where the borer had 
gone in, put it in alcohol, and exhibited it in the departments. 
We gave it all the publicity we could. While the thing was in 
its infancy, while the area was restricted, we tried to prevent 
its spread, because we knew what it meant if it got into the 
Corn Belt. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ADKINS. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ADKINS, In Washington about that time the depart- 
ment was trying to develop a parasite in order to neutralize 
the effect of the spread of the corn borer. I do not know how 
well they have succeeded. Wherever a “miller” hits a corn- 
stalk, whether it is the top or the bottom or the ear, he lays 
his eggs, and when they hatch out they bore in, and that is 
why they call it the borer, I presume. 

In one area that was affected the men in charge had not 
only destroyed all the cornstalks but they had destroyed all the 
vegetation, potato stalks, weeds, and all, everything that could 
act as a hostage to the corn borer, They took every“ smidge” 
of corn and vegetation and destroyed it. This was where the 
high Dent corn was growing. That area was all cleaned up 
clean. I talked with the scientist who had it in charge. I 
said, “I have been curious to know what the percentage of 
loss will be, if any, in this area—which was about as large as 
this room—where you have taken every precaution to burn and 
destroy everything.“ He said there will be some damage, be- 
cause, even with all this precaution, there will be a few 
“millers” blow through and will lay some eggs. I asked him 
to make a special report, which is now on file with our 
records in Illinois, on this particular piece of corn. He found, 
I think, it was something like 15 or 20 per cent had been 
damaged. Great care had been taken to destroy everything 
around it because of these “millers” carried by the wind. 
We have this proposition on our hands. I do not want to bore 
you further by going into further details. We gave it a very 
large amount of time and we had to do a lot of arguing with 
the interests that were opposed to the restricting quarantine 
that we put on to keep it from getting into the State of Illinois. 
We went into it very thoroughly, and I say to you that you 
will have a problem on your hands when this has spread over, 
as our predictions intimated at that time, into the great Corn 
Belt of the Middle West, when you undertake to exterminate it. 
If successful, it must be done in a large way, as the “ foot-and- 
mouth” disease was handled. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman satisfied that the scientific 
side of this has been pushed or is being pushed to the limit of 
ascertaining the life history of this pest, so that we may with 
more knowledge exterminate it? 

Mr. ADKINS. That was one feature that I took particular 
interest in as did also the other director at that time. They 
had the laboratory on the ground. I think that the scientists 
in the department are going the full limit so far as their re- 
sources will permit to try to find not only a better means of 
control but to see if it is possible to develop a parasite that 
will check its ravages. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this insect is probably 
1,500 or 2,000 miles from my State, or at least from the section 
of my State in which I live. It is a long way from the South. 
Yet I can not but realize that the material prosperity of one 
section of our country adds to the glory and welfare of the 
whole. I therefore rejoice with the citizens of every section 
in their contentment and prosperity and sorrow with them in 
their adversity. The gentleman from Ohio stated that he was 
not satisfied with the action of the department and the action 
of the committee, and was dissatisfied with the amount of space 
the committee had given to this insect in the hearings. He 
forgets that we have heard and had hearings upon this corn 
borer for five years and are perfectly familiar with it, and that 
we review from year to year its activities and its spread and its 
habits, and what the department is trying to do to exterminate 
it. In making that statement he casts a reflection on three men 
on the Republican side who have the agricultural interests 
of the country at heart, and who are doing everything in their 
power to stamp out this pest. It is a reflection that they did 
not deserve, . 
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The department made a mistake. When this pest was first 
discovered in this country it ought to have been taken up and 
the great damage it does made known to the various States 
where it occurred. These States ought to have been requested 
through their legislatures to pass a State law creating corn- 
free zones and weed-free zones wherever it appeared and not 
allowed any corn or weeds to grow in those zones. Then they 
ought to have gone there and sprinkled it with oil and burned 
the vegetation, Why do I say that? A few years ago the 
pink bollworm, not the boll weevil with which you are familiar 
but a more destructive pest to cotton than the boll weevil, 
appeared in four or five places in Texas and one in Louisiana. 

I immediately took it up by telegraph with the governor of 
our State, and at a called session of the legislature they passed 
a law providing for free cotton zones, and then sprinkled 
the ground with oil and burned up the vegetation and stamped 
out the pink bollworm. ‘That should have been done with the 
corn borer when its infestation was small, but they did not 
do it, and it has spread. It is now going to take an enormous 
amount of money to establish these corn and weed free zones 
and keep them clear of vegetation. But the great value, the 
great service of the corn crop to this Nation deserves the 
expenditure of that money. 

Let me make a prediction—and it is based on history. Back 
in 1889 the cotton boll weevil had appeared in Texas, While 
we were fooling along with it just exactly like this Congress 
and this department is fooling along with this corn borer the 
Galveston storm occurred and spread that boll weevil for 500 
miles. Look out for a storm from Michigan or Chicago in 
the right direction to take it to the corn belt when the moths 
are flying. That will spread your corn borer for a thousand 
miles, and then you will have a problem indeed. I make that 
suggestion. Prepare your program, bring it here, and you will 
find the South standing back of you in support of it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER REFUGE 

For the acquisition of areas of land or land and water pursuant to 
the act entitled “An act to establish the upper Mississippi River 
wild life and fish refuge," approved June 7, 1924, and amend- 
ment thereto approved March 4, 1925, and for all necessary expenses 
incident thereto, including the employment of persons and means in 
the city of Washington and elsewhere, $5,000, being part of the sum 
of $1,500,000 authorized to be appropriated for such purpose by 
section 10 of said act; and for all necessary expenses of the Secretary 
of Agriculture authorized by section 9 of said act, $25,000; in all, 
$30,000, which shall be available until expended: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture may incur obligations and enter into con- 
tracts for the acquisition of additional areas to an amount which, 
inclusive of the amounts heretofore and herein appropriated, shall not 
exceed a total of $1,500,000, and such contracts shall be deemed 
contractual obligations of the Federal Government. 


Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making an inquiry of the chairman of 
the committee as to just what progress has been made by the 
department in the purchase of lands along the Mississippi 
under the act which was passed by Congress a few years ago. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The department is entering into 
contracts to purchase, but the committee does not understand 
that extensive purchases have yet been made. Of course, they 
can continue and make contracts according to their best judg- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWELL. What I am getting at is this, According to 
my recollection, we have been appropriating about a million 
and a half dollars each year for this purpose. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. No, We have appropriated 
$425,000 and authorized that contracts be entered into to the 
maximum of $1,500,000. The following from the hearings may 
give you the information you desire: 

Mr. Macem. Now, take the upper Mississippi River refuge. The ap- 
propriation for 1927 was $25,000, and the amount asked for 1928 is 
$30,000, an apparent increase of $5,000, 

Mr. HENDERSON. That increase was occasioned, really, in this way: 
Last year, since the work did not begin at the first of the fiscal year, 
less was required for administration expenses than for a full year. 
Consequently, there was a carry-over, and the appropriation for the 
current year was reduced to $20,000, It should be raised again to 
$25,000, inasmuch as this year will be a full year, with no carry-over 
for 1928. The other $5,000, for the acquisition of land, I take it is 
merely to carry the language in the appropriation act, We have already 


a sufficient amount available for the purchase of land to meet the 
prospective needs for the year. 


Mr. DOWELL. As I understand it, this appropriation is 
merely an administrative proposition, and the department is | 
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not carrying out the authorization or purchasing the land along 
the river. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. They are authorized to purchase 
land to the extent of $1,500,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. But there has been nothing of that kind 
done, as I understand the chairman, and the appropriations that 
are being made are being made for administration purposes. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Total appropriations for this 
purpose amount to $425,000, and there is a material balance 
unexpended. We haye recommended just what the department 
requested, 

Mr. DOWELL. That is what I wanted to know. What are 
they recommending in the way of purchase? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will read further: 


Mr. MAGEE. How much land have you purchased? 

Mr. Henpurson. The land to which actual title has passed is not 
very extensive, but we have contracts for some 28,000 to 30,000 acres. 

Mr. Maze. Will this appropriation be sufficient for 1928? 

Mr. Henperson. I think it will; yes, sir. 


Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentieman know what prices are 
being paid for this land, and what is contained in this contract? 

Mr. MAGED of New York. The figures can be obtained from 
the department, although I know the price paid is small per 
acre. They appear to be moving as fast as they reasonably can. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman has answered my inquiry and 
I withdraw the motion. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigating and reporting upon the utilization of water in 
farm irrigation, including the best methods to apply in practice; the 
different kinds of power and appliances; the flow of water in ditches, 
pipes, and other conduits; the duty, apportionment, and measurement 
of irrigation water, the customs, regulations, and laws affecting irriga- 
tion; for investigating and reporting upon farm drainage and upon 
the drainage of swamp and other wet lands which may be made avail- 
able for agricultural purposes; for preparing plans for the removal of 
surplus water by drainage; for the development of equipment for farm 
irrigation and drainage and for giving expert advice and assistance ; 
for field experiments and investigations and the purchase and installa- 
tion of equipment for experimental purposes; for the preparation and 
illustration of reports and bulletins; for investigating farm domestic 
water supply and drainage disposal, the construction of farm buildings 
and other rural engineering problems involving mechanical principles, 
including the erection of such structures outside of the District of 
Columbia as may be necessary for experimental purposes only; for rent 
outside the District of Columbia; the employment of assistants and 
labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere; and for supplies and 
all other necessary expenses, $244,290, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 52, line 3, I move to 
strike out the words “customs, regulations, and laws.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 52, line 3, strike cut the words “ customs, regulations, and 
laws.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I want to use a few minutes 
to call the attention of my colleagues to a situation here that 
is intolerable. On March 3, 1925, we passed what is known 
as the traffic act, and therein required every motorist within 
the District of Columbia to take out a permit to drive his 
car and to pay $2 a year for such permit, and it provided 
that such permit should expire 13 months thereafter and be 
renewed annually. It provided every motorist who failed to 
take out a permit under that act should be subject to a fine of 
$500 or imprisonment for six months in jail. Here is the 
language of the act of March 3, 1925: 


No individual shall operate a motor vehicle in the District, without 
haying first obtained an operator's permit issued under the provisions 
of this act. Any individual violating any provision of this sub- 
division shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $500 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 


Not one step did the commissioners take to put that act 
into effect. Not one of the 160,000 motorists was compelled 
to take out a new permit and pay the $2. And not one single 
thing was done under that act. It was absolutely ignored by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, under whose 
control the director of traffic's hands were tied and the com- 
missioners arbitrarily construed that act to mean that all of 
the old motorists who had old permits should have 13 months 
in which to take out another permit and their construction 
was in direct conflict with the provisions of that act. 
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Then, in an effort to try to make them comply with the law, 
Congress, on July 3 of this year, passed another act which 
provided that these permits should be reissued for three years 
for $3 each, or a dollar a year. It provided that every motorist 
should take out a permit under that act and it provided that 
the traffic director should begin immediately to take up the old 
permits and to issue new ones, and under his statement that he 
could not do it at once, that he did not have the force to reissue 
160,000 permits at once, Congress generously gave him a year 
in which to reissue, but Congress directed by that act that the 
director of traffic should immediately begin to call in the 
permits and reissue the new ones. This new act of July 3, 1926, 
provided : 


No individual shall operate a motor vehicle in the District without 
first having obtained an operator’s permit issued under the provisions 
of this act. Any individual violating any provision of this subdivision 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned for not more than six months, or both. 

This act shall become effective immediately upon passage, and 
promptly thereafter the director shall commence the call of outstand- 
ing permits and the reissuance thereof in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act, and shall complete such reissuance within a period 
of one year. 


Not one single step has been taken by the commissioners to 
execute this act. Instead of making the renewal permit date 
from March 3, 1925, when the old permits expired, the com- 
missioners have ruled that all motorists have until July 3, 1927, 
to renew their old permits, and in violation of law are thus 
permitting over 100,000 motorists to drive their cars from 
March 3, 1925, to July 3, 1927, or 28 months, without paying 
anything whatever therefor. And said commissioners are thus 
unlawfully permitting over 100,000 motorists in the District of 
Columbia to-day to drive their cars 28 months free under per- 
mits 20 years old. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would ask for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. These motorists are trying to saye that 
dollar a year, and the commissioners are backing them up in 
it. Of course, it means $100,000 loss to the District of Colum- 
bia, and this loss, as usual, is made up out of the United States > 
Treasury. The commissioners are supporting the people here 
in their selfish scheme to prevent that $100,000 going into the 
District treasury, because they know they get their money, if 
they need it, from the people’s Treasury of the United States. 
Now, you are going to face this situation: On July 3 of next 
year you will find the commissioners coming before Congress 
and saying, “ We have not had time to issue the permits; we 
want more time,” and not a single Member of this Congress 
ought to vote to give them another day; and I want to say to 
the people of the District of Columbia right now that after 
July 3, 1927, every motorist who has not procured a permit 
under this act of July 3, 1926, will be subject to a fine of $500 
or imprisonment for six months in jail, and I am going to 
insist that they be prosecuted for failing to procure their per- 
mits in time. Congress has given them plenty of time to secure 
new permits. 

First, we gave them from March 3, 1925, to July 3, 1926—16 
long months—and they took no steps whatever to secure per- 
mits. They drove their cars these 16 months without paying 
one cent for permits. And then, in addition, we have given 
them from July 3, 1926, until July 3, 1927, to secure their per- 
mits, with notice that they must be procured expeditiously, and 
yet they are taking no steps to procure same. And when these 
28 months have expired—this 2 years and 4 months from March 
8, 1925, to July 3, 1927, in which they have been procrastinating, 
they need not expect Congress to grant them one moment of 
time additional, for they do not deserve it; and if they have not 
secured their permits by July 3, 1927, they can expect to be 
fined $500 each and sent to jail for six months, as they will 
have no excuse whatever. They know that if they all wait 
until a few days before July 3, 1927, to apply for their permits 
it will be absolutely impossible for the traffic department to 
issue them, and they are thus sleeping on their rights with 
their eyes open and may expect to take the consequences. 

They had better get busy and take out their permits if they 
do not want to make themselves subject to this jail penalty. 
The commissioners are derelict in their duty when they failed 
to pass a wise regulation which the traffic commissioner asked 
them to pass that compelled these motorists to renew. He has 
issued a call for December, and they pay no attention to it; 
and the commissioners ought to be brought up before the com- 
mittee of Congress and told that they must obey the laws of 
Congress. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads, $457,170, of which amount not to 
exceed $206,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word, The gentleman is recognized for fiye 
minutes. 

Mr: HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, what I am about to say 
would be better said when we reach the last item in the bill, 
on page 77, with reference to Federal aid to roads. But, 
appreciating that that is the last item in the bill, and that we 
might have a stampede to pass the bill and I might not have 
the attention of the members of the committee at that time, I 
want now to invite attention to that appropriation which is 
carried in the item here. 

I note that the appropriation for Federal aid is only 
$71,000,000. The committee reports that there will be an 
unexpended balance of the sum of $3,038,267.84 on June 30 
available for expenditure during the fiscal year of 1928, which, 
added to thé $71,000,000, would make $74,038,267.84 for Federal 
aid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. 

Notwithstanding the reassurances of the chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of this bill, I have some misgivings 
with reference to this appropriation. Congress, indorsing the 
recommendations of its legislative committee, has determined 
upon a policy of $75,000,000 per annum for State aid. The 
several States are very much interested in knowing in advance 
how much money they are to receive from Federal appropria- 
tions so that plans in advance may be made accordingly. In 
the first place, I do not understand how it can be anticipated 
there will be an unexpended balance of $3,038,267.84. Some of 
this remaining balance may be contracted for and expended 
during the remainder of this fiscal year. I regard the act 
authorizing the appropriation of $75,000,000 for State aid as a 
command to the Committee on Appropriations to provide that 
amount. If we add the unexpended balance to the amount ap- 
propriated in this bill, it will leave it still short approximately 
$1,000,000 of the amount authorized by Congress. 

There is another reason why I have some apprehension with 
reference to this appropriation. The President in his recent 
message transmitting the Budget to Congress on December 6, 
1926, used the following language; 


In view of the increasing ability of the States to finance their 
own road construction due to the general adoption of the gasoline 
tax, I renew my recommendation of a year ago that future legislation 
restrict the Federal Government's participation in State road con- 
struction to primary or interstate highways, leaving it to the States 
to finance their secondary or intercounty roads. This would operate 
to diminish the amount of the authorizations after the fiscal year 
1929, when the present authority expires. 


I want to invite your attention to the last line. I do not 
believe there is any appropriation made by Congress in which 
the people of the country are so genuinely interested and about 
which there is so little complaint as this appropriation for 
Federal aid. I do not have the time nor the opportunity to 
discuss this matter at length at the present time. The people 
are watching the policy of this Government with reference to 
this matter with great interest. I am in favor of continued 
appropriations. I want to invite the attention of the people 
of the country to what I believe to be the attitude of the 
present administration with reference to this appropriation in 
order that they may not be deceived into the belief that it 
is not necessary for them to be active in support of the appro- 
priations for further Federal aid for roads. There is no ques- 
tion but what the sentiment in the East is opposed to further 
appropriations for this purpose. Members of Congress who 
are deeply interested in this legislation should follow it with 
continued and renewed interest. There was collected as reve- 
nue from trucks and wagons, automobiles and motor cycles, 
tires and ‘accessories for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
the sum of $135,215,194.50. The President fails to mention 
that the users of automobiles and trucks believe that at least 
a substantial part of this sum should be used for road con- 
struction and with this sentiment I am in hearty accord. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 
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Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to cor- 
rect a statement that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hasrincs] has made with reference to this appropriation. It 
is entirely immaterial whether we appropriate in this bill 
$71,000,000 or $50,000,000, because under the plan adopted 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in 1922, 
we appropriate only to meet the obligations of the Government 
as they accrue. Of course it is impossible for the Chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads to estimate the exact amount of 
money needed in any fiscal year. Last year, as you will recall, 
they estimated $75,000,000. That amount was carried in the 
appropriation bill for this fiscal year. Now it happens there 
will be an unexpended balance of at least $3,000,000. 

The committee feels that next year there will be a materially 
larger balance than $3,000,000; very likely $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000. Mr. MacDonald said he would need only $72,- 
000,000. We gave him $71,000,000. If he needs more than 
$71,000,000, that will not affect the road situation. We can 
not affect the contractual obligations up to the limit of the 
authorizations provided, and if the appropriation is insufficient 
by a million dollars the deficiency committee will appropriate 
it, In the last deficiency bill we appropriated $22,900,000, and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads says he is sure he 
will not ask for a deficiency appropriation this fiscal year. 

It is entirely immaterial. If the gentleman from Oklahoma 
will take a little time and read the hearings and get the in- 
formation necessary on the subject, he will get it entirely clear 
in his mind. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Oklahoma did read 
the hearings, and after reading the hearings he found the gen- 
tleman’s statement in the hearings that there would be 
$3,038,000 of unexpended balance, and the gentleman was ap- 
propriating only $71,000,000. He knew that was under the 
$75,000,000 appropriated by Congress, and I felt that with this 
appropriation and the unexpended balance you would be 
$1,000,000 short of the amount authorized by Congress. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. The gentleman is laboring under 
a misapprehension. There is no dispute or difference of opin- 
ion between the department and the committee. The same 
proposition applies to the appropriations for forest roads and 
trails, and there the question was clearly brought out in the 
hearings. I will read what Colonel Greeley says, because the 
same question is involved: 


Since the fiscal year 1923 the policy has been followed of not ap- 
propriating the full amounts currently authorized, but only so much 
as was required to cover the actual disbursements year by year. 

Mr. Macen, That, as I understand it, is the plan instituted by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in 1922, making it 
applicable both to forest roads and trails and also the Federal high- 
way system; that is, Instead of appropriating the amounts authorized, 
only appropriate to cover the obligations as they fall due? 

Colonel GREELEY. Yes, sir; as they actually fall due. 

Mr, Manx. So the amount actually carried in this bill under these 
items, under the plan of the chairman of the committee, is practically 
immaterial; that Is, whether it is a certain amount, or less than a 
certain: amount, providing the appropriation is recommended, because 
if the obligations are more than the appropriations actually carried, 
they are taken care of in the deficiency bill. That is right, is it not? 

Colonel GREELEY. That is right; yes, sir. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Then, if the gentleman will yield a mo- 
ment further, the gentleman gives us the assurance that there 
is no disposition to expend each fiscal year less than the 
$75,000,000 authorized by Congress to be expended. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. It depends entirely upon the 
number of payments found to be due under the contractual 
authority given the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The difference of understanding, it seems 
to me, is that the law authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to let these contracts to the full extent of the authorization 
and they are all let, and then we aprropriate as the obliga- 
tions fall due. ( 

Mr. HASTINGS. But the gentleman will remember that 
this appropriation is for the year ending June 30, 1928. That 
is a year and a half in advance and it does not seem to me that 
the Bureau of Roads could anticipate that long in advance 
as to how much the expenditures would be, and Congress has 
authorized an appropriation of $75,000,000. In view of what 
I have read from the President's message, it would seem that 
there is a disposition to discourage further appropriations 
after 1929, and that is a situation I think we ought to watch. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two 
minutes more. 


1926 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of: New York. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that the subcommittee has no inclination to 
interfere with the authorizations made by Congress. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing of farm and 
nonmanufactured food products and the purchasing of farm supplies, 
including the demonstration and promotion of the use of uniform 
standards of classification of American farm products throughout the 
world, independently and in cooperation with other branches of the 
department. State agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, 
und persons engaged in the marketing, handling, utilization, grading, 
transportation, and distributing of farm and food products, and for 
investigation of the economic costs of retail marketing of meat and 
meat products, $571,780: Provided, That practical forms of the grades 
recommended or promulgated by the Secretary for wool and mohair 
may de sold under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
and the receipts therefrom deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: On page 54, line 21, 
after the word “ receipts,” insert: For instituting and conducting 
scientific and technical research into American-grown cotton and ‘its 
by-products and their present and potential uses, with a view to dis- 
covering new and additional commercial and scientific uses for cotton 
and its by-products, $50,000." 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gen- 
tleman from New York will not press the point of order. I 
am prepared to argue it later if he dees press it, because of 
the fact that it is germane, in that this section provides sums 
for the diffusion of information relating to the utilization of 
farm products, and certainly the discovery of new uses comes 
within the purview of utilization. 

Now, let me suggest to the gentleman and the House that 
the purpose of this amendment is to authorize and direct the 
Department of Agriculture to conduct a scientific research into 
the subject of new utilizations for one of our great staple 
products. I would like to suggest to gentlemen in the House 
that the purchasing power of the cotton-producing States from 
cotton in 1924, I believe it was, approximated one billion and 
a half dollars. The prosperity of that great section and its 
ability to receive a fair return for its product means a great 
deal to the rest of the Nation. I see the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hupson] sitting over there, and I would suggest to 
the gentleman from Michigan that the farmers who raise cotton 
and do not make something above the cost of production are 
not able to buy automobiles manufactured in Detroit. And I 
see my friend the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER], 
and I wish I had the time to pay a tribute to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. Let me suggest to the gentleman that we 
are constantly reducing the price of automobiles in order to 
meet the situation. À 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am glad the gentleman from 
Michigan suggests that they are constantly reducing the price 
of automobiles in order to meet the situation, but let me sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Michigan that however laudable 
their action in that regard may be, they will have to reduce 
the price of automobiles to practically nothing unless the con- 
dition under which the cotton farmer is now laboring is im- 
proved. 

I am not laboring under any delusion that you can by leger- 
demain or sleight of hand reach into some bag and pull out 
prosperity, like Thurston, the magician, pulls rabbits and mock- 
ing birds out of people’s coat tails. I do not believe we can do 
that, but I do believe that when an activity is presented which 
private people can not perform and which affects a great in- 
dustry of the Nation that the Government is justified in adopt- 
ing a plan for the carrying on of investigations which private 
industries can not make. For instance, we have either got to 
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cut down—and I think we are going to cut down anyway—the 
production of cotton or else we have got to find new uses for 
cotton. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Tes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Let me suggest to the gentleman that the 
production of new machinery might help out in the cotton 
proposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that 
the purpose of this amendment, of course, is to authorize the 
Department of Agriculture to establish a research laboratory, 
and if it finds new uses I have no doubt but that the in- 
genuity of gentlemen who are interested in manufacturing 
machines will quickly follow along and produce those par- 
ticular machines. 

But I was diverted by the gentleman from Michigan. As I 
said, I see the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] over 
there. I wish I had time to pay a tribute to the gentleman 
and say what I think of the gentleman from Wisconsin after 
having served with him on a great committee of the House for 
a‘number of years, but I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that we are not able and shall not be able to pur- 
chase the products of his district in the same volume or for the 
same profit to his people unless we are able to receive a fair 
return for the agricultural products of the South. 

It has been suggested, my friends, what are these new uses. 
Well, I do not know all of the new uses. but I know that 
within the past few years a great many new uses have been 
developed for other products, and I believe that cotton and its 
by-products are susceptible of a higher development. 

I would suggest one thing—artificial silk. You know there 
has been a campaign in the South to induce people to wear 
cotton stockings and cotton clothes. Of course, you are not 
going to be able to induce them to do that; but if you can 
make them think they are wearing silk when they are really 
wearing cotton, they will be glad to buy the cotton. Lots of them 
in all sections of the country would even be glad to wear 
artificial silk, if they knew it were artificial silk themselves, 
if they could make other people think it was real silk. 

The Department of Agriculture advocates and wants this 
amendment. Do not understand me as saying they want it on 
this bill. I do not know about that, but this bill or a similar 
bill has already been reported favorably by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. We only appropriate when the 
legislative committee authorizes it. If the gentleman wants 
an appropriation of this kind, why does he not secure an act 
authorizing it? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am not sure we shall get the 
bill through, and it seems to me if the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has already agreed on a similar bill and the Department of 
Agriculture advocates it the gentleman from New York ought 
to know that at this short session general legislation is going 
to have very little show, if any; and if we agree on this 
proposition, what would be the objection to incorporating the 
5 in this bill rather than waiting a year aud a 

alt? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the very affable and 
accommodating gentleman who, I am sure, is not going to 
insist on his point of order when he knows of the distress. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Oh, yes; the taffy of the gentle- 
man from Texas will not prevent the gentleman from New 


York insisting on his point. [Laughter.] Now, I want to 
answer your question, 
Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. The committee has had no hear- 
ing upon this proposition. We know nothing about it. We 
have only two bases of making a recommendation of appropria- 
tion to the House; one is an estimate submitted through the 
Budget Bureau to the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, and the other is a request from the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture. I think the committee is entitled 
to haye hearings upon this or any other matter, involving the 
material sum of $50,000, in order that the committee may be 
in position to reach an intelligent conclusion in the premises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for flye additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I am sorry the gentleman from 
New York. took what I thought to be a well-deserved compli- 
ment to be taffy. I am sorry the gentleman can not distinguish 
between the real article and the counterfeit. It may be that 
thought was suggested to his mind by the fact I was dis- 
cussing the question of artificial silk, which is not the real 
article. I am sure that is the only reason. 

Mr. MAGER of New York. Will the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I do not appreciate any of these 
nice compliments which the gentleman is giving me. I have 
a duty to perform, I understand the gentleman is somewhat 
of a practical joker and that is all right; I have no complaint 
to make. I simply wish to impress upon my distinguished 
friend from Texas that the sugar-coated pill does not appeal to 
me very strongly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I was sincere and I did not 
really believe that the gentleman would insist on the point 
of order when he realizes that the Department of Agriculture 
is favorable to it and when he realizes that the legislative 
committee of the House haying jurisdiction of it has adopted 
this proposition. I could not believe that his desire to observe 
the technicalities and his desire to simply act when the Bureau 
of the Budget speaks would be sufficient to induce him to 
ignore an important situation like the one which is presented 
in this proposition. Unless we do adopt it now the probabilities 
are we can not adopt it until the long session of Congress, 
which will be a year from now, and it will not become effective 
until July, 1928. In the meantime we will have lost that 
time and lost a great opportunity during that time. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest in this connection that most of 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture—and I say 
this not in criticism, because they have done some fine work— 
have been looking toward the problem of production. We have 
now mastered that problem to a much greater degree than we 
have the problem of distribution. I think the gentleman's 
amendment is a good one, because it will look toward an angle 
of the problem that has been neglected and one in which the 
farmers and agriculture generally are most interested, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank my colleague for that 
interjection. You can go through this bill and find that para- 
graph after paragraph is designed to encourage the production 
of this article and that article, to destroy this pest and that 
pest, and to contribute to the economical and increased pro- 
duction of farm products; but, my friends, on the other side 
of the proposition you are doing agriculture a real harm if 
you encourage overproduction and at the same time do nothing 
to encourage utilization of farm products and stimulate the 
consumption of them so as to make not only the producer better 
off, but the consumer benefited and profited by the increased 
consumption. 

I want to refer now to a news report in the Star of last 
night headed.“ W. D. Hines named cotton body head; will as- 
sume duties in a few months and manage institute.” I would 
like to have this incorporated in my remarks, 

Walker D. Hines, a very able and distinguished gentleman 
who was railroad administrator just after the war, has been 
elected president of the Cotton Textile Institute (Inc.) The 
details as to this organization are not disclosed in the press 
report, but judging from the report it would seem that this is 
an institute which will embrace the cotton manufacturing trade 
and will seek to organize that industry for its own benefit, 
with Mr. Hines as a sort of czar of the cotton-manufacturing 
business like the czar of baseball, or as Will Hays is the czar 
of the movie business. Now, my friends, the cotton producer 
is entitled to the service of the Government in affording 
information, not alone as to the production of cotton but as to 
the utilization of it after it is produced. 

As it is now with our market report the Government lets 
the cotton trade and the spinner know exactly what the farmer 
has got. They know what he is going to produce and when it is 
going to be marketed. 

Gentlemen, I plead with you—this is only $50,000; it is a 
small sum, the cotton industry in normal times produces a 
billion and a half of dollars which go into the avenues of trade 
in this country. I hope the committee will not insist on the tech- 
nicality in this regard in a bill carrying $1238,000,000 and refuse 
a $50,000 appropriation for scientific research in the utilization 
of cotton. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, under the reservation of the 
point of order on the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
I want to say that while I think none of us will disagree with 
the gentleman as to the merits of his proposition, I am sure it 
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would be better not to adopt the amendment, even if the point 
of order should not lie, in view of the fact that we have not at 
this time considered the amount of money involved, or to what 
extent, or in what direction, the inquiries and study proposed 
should go. They have not been made the subject of inquiry by 
the committee itself. 

I may say to the gentleman from Texas that in the bill intro- 
duced by his colleague [Mr. Jones] it has been sgibjected to 
hearings by the Committee on Agriculture for a number of days 
and was unanimously reported. In that bill there is a section 
that exactly covers the proposition which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty] is making. I have no manner of doubt 
that the same unanimity will prevail in reference to that bill 
whenever it is offered in the House. It would seem that the 
orderly way would be for the House to wait until this provision 
is enacted into law and hearings can be had on the appropria- 
tion by the proper committee and action taken. 

Let me say further that testimony was given before the 
Committee on Agriculture that studies on new uses of cotton 
are already being conducted in a limited way, and so it seems 
to me that we are providing in the right way for orderly pro- 
cedure; and even if the point of order does not lie, I think it 
would be unwise to appropriate at this time $50,000 for that 
purpose. I think we had better wait and see the direction in 
Which we are going, It may be that $50,000 is not sufficient to 
do the work. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman says that he does 
not know anything about this; the gentleman is a member of 
the Agricultural Committee and the committee has had hear- 
ings and unanimously reported a bill. Does the gentleman 
think that this is going ahead blindly if the committee has 
unanimously reported it? 

Mr. KETCHAM. The committee acted on the theory that 
it was a worthy proposition, but as to the extent to which the 
study should go, and in what direction, we did not haye the in- 
formation. We do not pretend to stand here and inform the 
House what ought to be done in working out the details of the 
studies and reports mentioned in the amendment, : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman's committee re- 
ported the bill, did it not? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I was stating the position of the com- 
mittee when I said that we agreed unanimously that it was a 
worthy project. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can the gentleman tell us if 
there is any chance of the bill passing at this session. If it is 
a worthy project, why wait a year or a year and a half? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am only judging of the action of the 
House by the action of the committee. We were unanimously 
and heartily in favor of it, and I sincerely hope the Membership 
— the House will be equally so when the bill is taken up in the 

ouse. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York, Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the proposed amendment in that it is not 
germane to this paragraph of the bill, and that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill—making appropirations without au- 
thority of law. 

This proposition has not been called to the attention of the 
subcommittee in charge of the appropiration bill and I am 
against making appropriations in any Dill unless it is duly 
authorized by law. This is a proposition for the legislative 
committee. I make the point of order on the grounds stated. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have a right to 
address the Chair upon that subject, have I not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The point the gentleman from 
New York makes is that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not wholly that. The gentleman from 
New York makes the further point that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. If it is germane to this par- 
ticular section, it will be in order; because even if this section 
were not legislation, if it is germane, it would be in order. The 
endl on page 54, to which the amendment is offered, deals 
with— 
acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States useful 
information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, utiliza- 
tion, grading, transportation, and distribution of farm and nonmanu- 
factured food products, ete, 


One of the purposes of the paragraph under consideration, 
one of the purposes for which an appropriation of $571,000 is 
made, is to secure information with respect to the utilization 
of farm products. This amendment is drafted with a view of 
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simply elaborating the utilization of farm products. What! in new grades. We might make it more cheaply than the 


are farm products? One farm product is cotton, and so my 
amendment provides that the department shall carry on, in 
ascertaining and diffusing information regarding the utiliza- 
tion of cotton, an inyestigation and research in order to obtain 
information and then diffuse it with reference to the utiliza- 
tion of cotton. That is certainly within the purview of this 
particular section, and the appropriation, as a matter of course, 
follows. If you have the power to do a thing, you have the 
power to appropriate money with which to do it. It certainly 
is in keeping with the whole theory of this bill. In line 15, on 
page 25 of the bill, there is a paragraph— 


For acclimatization and adaptation investigations of cotton, corn, and 
other crops introduced from tropical regions, and for the improvement 
of cotton and other fiber plants by cultural methods, breeding, and 
selection— 


And so forth. 

That section refers to cotton produced elsewhere imported 
into the United States. If it is within the scope of the ac- 
tivities of the department to do those things with reference to 
foreign cotton, why is it not within the purview of their power 
to do a little for the domestic cotton? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
call his attention to what the Chair thinks is the difference 
between the two paragraphs? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, there is a great deal of 
difference between the two paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair means in the purpose of the 
language. The Chair understands the gentleman’s amendment 
to have to do with the study of the commercial and scientific 
use of cotton and to try and find another use for the article, 
whereas the language that he now refers to on page 25 has to 
do with the increased production, not the increased consump- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, I do not contend that 
my amendment is germane to the language on page 25. I do 
not offer it there. I am merely citing page 25 to show the 
broad sweep of the activities of the department in reference to 
agricultural matters and the power of the department to con- 
duct these investigations. I am offering my amendment on 
page 54, because I think that is where it belongs, under the 
head of the utilization of farm products. These other sections 
of the bill deal with farm products while growing, cultural 
methods; but mine deals with the farm product after it has 
been grown, its utilization, and utilization fs certainly within 
this paragraph. I shall not insist upon taking up any more 
of the time of the Chair, if the Chair has made up his mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Texas cite to 
the Chair any statute having to do with the consumption and 
not production? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I cite the Chair to line 5 on 
page 54, where it refers to utilization. Utilization of what? 
Of farm products. I want to find out how to utilize cotton to 
the maximum of its capacity. In line 12 we have the lan- 
guage— 


and persons engaged in the marketing, handling, utilization, grading, 
transportation, and distribution of farm and food products— 


And so forth. 

Its purpose is to get all information it can for the trade and 
for the public. What is the greatest information that it can 
obtain? The greatest information is information as to what 
you can do with it after you have it. What is the use of tell- 
ing a man that we want him to buy cotton unless he knows 
what he can do with it after he gets it? Why encourage a 
man to purchase wheat if a man does not know that wheat in 
the form of bread will sustain life? Why induce a man to buy 
grapefruit from Florida unless he knows that it is going to 
benefit him after he gets it? The whole of this section is to 
utilize, to acquire information and diffuse it among the people 
regarding agricultural products. Yet gentlemen talk about 
finding a new use for cotton. Suppose it should be found that 
cotton may be used in some of the industries in substitution for 
silk or for bagging purposes in substitution for jute and hemp, 
or that it could be used in the manufacture of high-grade paper 
in competition with linen, or for innumerable purposes that 
might be discovered. Is not that information regarding utiliza- 
tion? My point is that this is absolutely within the purview of 
this section—the utilization of cotton. What are you going to 
do with it? Make clothes out of it, make gloves and shoe soles, 
make cotton clothes for you gentlemen in the North to wear 
during the summer instead of wearing sea grass and palm 
beach and things of that kind? Use white duck, manufactured 


clothes that you are buying and they might be more comfort- 
able. These are new uses. 

I hope the chairman will not be supertechnical in this matter. 
I am pleading for a great industry, for an industry that is 
prostrated. I am not pleading for funds out of the Treasury 
in the way of a bounty. The great Government of the United 
States has encouraged us to produce cotton, has told us how to 
do it that it might be used for clothing and all the things that 
go into modern civilized life, and now that we have produced it, 
I am pleading that the Government shall only lend us a little 
charity, as it were, and tell us how we can better utilize this 
great product, find new uses for it that will contribute not 
alone to our prosperity but to the comfort and happiness of the 
consumer. I hope the Chair will remember that he is serving 
this great House and not the gentleman from New York., I 
hope that he will remember that he is here serving a great 
3 and not serving the Bureau of the Budget or somebody 


Here is the law. The laws says acquire and diffuse among 
the people of the United States useful information on the 
utilization- utilization of farm products, The gentleman from 
Texas in his humble way has offered an amendment by which 
that information can be secured for the utilization of farm 
products—to wit, cotton —and I hope the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will vindicate his past record in this House by 
showing a broad view of this subject. I submit the case. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
make a political speech upon this question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman can not. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I will suggest to the gentleman 
from Texas that I perhaps could make a political speech 
fully as effective as the one he can deliver. I would not con- 
cede I could not. In this paragraph the Chair will notice the 
words “for acquiring and diffusing among the people of the 
United States useful information, and so forth.” I have not 
the exact language of the amendment, but my recollection is 
that it provides for an appropriation for scientific and techni- 
cal research in new uses of cotton and its by-products. A 
bill—H. R. 15345—has been reported which proposes to do 
just that. There is no use attempting to get the necessary 
legislation on an appropriation bill. I am objecting from the 
fact that there is no authority for our committee to recommend 
an appropriation for the purposes proposed by the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
is to make an appropriation— 


For instituting and conducting scientific and technical research into 
American-grown cotton and its by-products and their present and 
potential uses with a view to discovering new commercial and scientific 
uses for cotton and its by-products. 


The gentleman from New York makes the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane and is an appropriation 
unauthorized by law. The gentleman from Texas answers the 
point of order made by the gentleman from New York by 
stressing the word “utilization” in the paragraph under con- 
sideration. The Chair has followed his argument and has 
studied the definition of the word “utilization” and does not 
find that in connection with the paragraph in question it deals 
directly with production of commodities designated in this bill. 
The Chair finds “utilize” is to make useful or to turn to 
profitable account or use, to make use of, as the utilization of 
the whole power of the machine; to utilize one's opportunities. 

Now, the Chair considers that the paragraph in question has 
to do with information for the production of agricultural com- 
modities, not to do with their marketing, and it was with that 
thought in view that the Chair asked the question as to 
whether authority in law could be cited that the term “ utiliza- 
tion” should apply to consumption of an article after it has 
been produced, but the citation requested was not supplied. 
It therefore seems to the Chair, no citation of that nature 
having been furnished, that the contention of the gentleman 
from New York that the amendment is not germane even to 
the definition of the word “utilization,” and that the para- 
graph itself has to do with information concerning production 
rather than the use of the finished article 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the chairman yield right 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN, Let me finish the sentence. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not want the Chair to 
think this section has to do with production. This section 
deals with information relating to the marketing, handling, 
utilization, transportation, and so forth, of farm products. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has considered the reference 
the gentleman from Texas makes and finds nothing in answer 
to the question the Chair directly applied to the gentleman 
from Texas, and therefore, although the statement is not 
quite complete which the Chair desired to make, he will rule 
that the amendment is not germane and sustain the point of 
order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 54, line 9, after the word “ world,” insert: “including scien- 
tific and technical research Into American-grown cotton and its by- 
products and their present and potential uses with a view to discov- 
ering new and additional commercial and scientific uses for cotton and 
its by-products.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order on the amendment on the same ground as the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
a point of order on the amendment as previously stated on the 
other amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I call the Chair’s attention to 
the fact that this amendment appears at the end of line 9, and 
it simply says “including” this new activity, if it be a new 
activity, and it does not increase the appropriation at all. 

I am not criticising the Chair, but a little while ago the 
Chair predicated his decision that this was not in order, on the 
ground that beginning at line 3, page 54, and ending on line 20, 
this section of the bill dealt with the production of agricul- 
tural products. I know that the Chair does not want to make 
a mistake; and if the Chair will carefully read the first five 
lines of that section he will see that it deals not with the pro- 
duction of agricultural products but with the use of them after 
they are produced, the transportation of them, the purchasing 
of them. You do not purchase anything until after it is pro- 
duced, do you? That is all. I want to read this. I want the 
Record to show what I am really contending for. I contend 
that this sectiou provides for acquiring and diffusing among 
the people of the United States what? Useful information on 
the subjects—everything now, broad language—on the sub- 
jects connected with the marketing and handling. You do not 
market until you produce, with the production behind you. 
It is the handling, utilization, grading, and transportation. You 
ean not transport it until after it has been produced. Dis- 
tributing farm and nonmanufactured food products and the 
purchasing of farm supplies.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know the Chair wants to do the right 
thing, but my amendment does not add any other activity. -It 
simply says that in doing these things you shall include among 
them the utilization —using the very word used in this sec- 
tion—the new “ utilization” of cotton. n 

Now, “utilization ” covers the whole subject. It covers pres- 
ent utilization and past utilization, and it covers future utiliza- 
tion. This amendment does not add a dollar to the appropria- 
tion. It merely tells the Department of Agriculture, in giving 
information on the subject of utilization, to see if they can not 
get some new information and not hand out the same old in- 
formation that it got last year or the year before, but to 
acquire new information on the new utilization of cotton. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman from Texas and the Chair 
permit me to direct the attention of both of them to this? 
Lines 8 to 6, on page 54, cover the question of acquiring and 
diffusing information. On what? Not on the subject but on 
“subjects,” plural. What subjects? Subjects connected with 
the production? No. With marketing alone? No; because it 
is a well-known rule of construction that all the courts agree 
on that you must give to every word of a legislative act some 
meaning, and you have the words “marketing, handling, trans- 
portation, and distribution.” That covers the marketing end, 
but you also have the grading of it and the utiljzation of it. 

The Chair a while ago read from the dictionary that one of 
the definitions of utilization is the use of. One of the subjects 
to get information on is the utilization of farm products, I 
think even the Chair will admit that cotton is a farm product. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make 
an additional point of order, that the proposed amendment, as 
I understand, adds additional duties to an executive officer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That adds new words but it 
does not add new objections. That is covered in the first objec- 
tion. The gentleman from Texas is trying to do something to 
make the Department of Agriculture a really useful instru- 
mentality for the agricultural interests of this Nation, The 
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gentleman from Texas is trying to offer something here that we 
have a right to adopt under the law, as pointed out by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], if the Chair please. 

The purpose of this section is to secure information on the 
utilization of farm products. Now, in line 3 I read: For 
acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects”—not one subject, but on all 
subjeets—“ connected with the marketing” and utilization, and 
so forth, of cotton. 

Now, what is the utilization of a product? I did not hear 
all that the Chair read out of the dictionary, but it does not 
take a dictionary maker to know that “ utilization” and “ use” 
come from the same stem, the same root, the same fundamental 
word. “Utilization” certainly covers the uses to which a 
thing can be put. 

I plead with the Chair not to shut his eyes to the clearness 
of this proposition, and not to shut his heart to the justice of it. 
This is in order, Mr. Chairman, and I hope that the Chair will 
reread this paragraph and see that it deals with the utilization 
of the products after they are produced and to secure infor- 
mation on them, and will hold this amendment to be in order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amend- 
ment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
we are discussing is a marketing proyision under the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. It is not a scientific proposition. 
It seems to me the language of this amendment is not mate- 
rially different from the language of the amendment previously 
offered and it certainly has no place in this paragraph of the 
bill. No one could tell what amount of money might be re- 
quired for the investigations proposed by this amendment. 

Mr. KHTCHAM. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair still has any 
doubt in his mind as to whether this is legislation or not, may 
I direct his attention to a provision contained in a new bill 
which has just been introduced and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and unanimously reported by that committee. 
A section that practically covers the thought of the amend- 
wee of the gentleman from Texas, I believe, is found in these 
words: 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall conduct studies and prepare and 
publish from time to time reports on the various uses of cotton of 
the several grades and qualities upon which reports are issued in 
accordance with section 3 of this act. 


I think all of us who are familiar with the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture know that they crowd every 
legislative phrase to its full meaning, and if they haye neglected 
to set up a new bureau or appoint a new force of clerks to 
transact any of the activities provided in any legislative enact- 
ment I am sure my attention has not been called to it. There- 
fore it is my contention that at the present time this activity is 
not discharged by the department, and was not contemplated 
by his section, and that if you attempt to write in this appro- 
priation bill the language of this amendment you do what the 
Jones bill does. It, therefore, seems to me that this amend- 
ment is clearly legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
Chair's attention to a decision rendered by the present occupant 
of the chair that is directly in point. The Chairman will re- 
member that on a supply bill, when the present occupant of the 
chair was presiding over the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, 
offered an amendment to a paragraph in the bill. The amend- 
ment which he offered was clearly legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, but the gentleman from Illinois raised the point 
that the paragraph in the bill to which he offered his amend- 
ment was in itself legislation unauthorized on an appropriation 
bill; that there had been no point of order made against the 
paragraph and, therefore, the paragraph itself was subject to 
an amendment that contained legislation. The then Chair- 
man, who is now presiding, sustained the position of the gentle- 
man from Illinois and held that, by reason of the fact that 
the paragraph in the bill contained legislation, that an amend- 
ment offered to that paragraph containing legislation would 
be in order. 

Now, here is the application. The Chairman has asked 
the gentleman from Texas, my colleague [Mr. CONNALLY] 
whether or not there is any permanent law which relates to 
the distribution and the utilization of farm products. This 
paragraph in the bill, to which his amendment is offered, 
is legislation unauthorized by law, according to the Chair's 
ruling, because it provides for the utilization, for the distribu-. 
tion, for the grading, and for the transportation of farm prod- 
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ucts after they are produced. There was no point of order 
whatever made against this paragraph, and the amendment 
offered by my colleague from Texas certainly is in order under 
the ruling heretofore made by this Chairman with respect to 
the matter to which I have called the Chair's attention, namely, 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr, 
Mann. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not feel that the point 
made by the gentleman from Michigan is well taken in that 
he is referring to the possibility of other legislation dealing 
with this specific subject. Of course, it is not within the prov- 
ince of the Chair to pass on recommendations made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture or a report made by the Committee on 
Agriculture, which has the right to submit legislation. If the 
same purpose can be accomplished in another way than by 
direct legislation from the Committee on Agriculture, that does 
not necessarily sustain a point of order that an amendment 
presented to an appropriation bill is not germane. 

The organic act establishing the Department of Agriculture 
designates as one of the objects of the establishment of the 
department the diffusion among the people of the United States 
of useful information upon the subject of agriculture. The 
Chair felt, in the first instance, that the gentleman from Texas 
offered an amendment which was not germane to the subject 
of the diffusion of knowledge among the people of the country 
in reference to agriculture, but was setting up new machinery 
to discover uses for cotton which was not in the nature, as the 
Chair understood it, of agricultural information. The second 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas directly ap- 
plies to the part of the paragraph which provides, in accord- 
ance with the phraseology of the organie act, for the diffusion 
of agricultural knowledge among the people of the United 
States, and not having as its first purpose the making of an 
investigation and the making of an appropriation therefor. It 
seems to the Chair that while, very likely, it is the intention 
of the gentleman from Texas that his new amendment shall 
cover practically the same thing asked for under his original 
amendment that nevertheless it comes within the terms of 
germaneness in its phraseology at the place where he is offer- 
ing it, namely, to diffuse information among the people of the 
United States relative to an agricultural product. The Chair, 
therefore, overrules the point of order. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
MAGEE of New York) there were—ayes 45, noes 53. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Maser of New York and Mr. Cox NALLxX of Texas. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were—ayes 55, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LOZIER. I have made this pro forma motion in order 
to propound an inquiry to the gentleman from New York, 
chairman of the subcommittee having charge of this bill. We 
are now considering appropriations for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. One of the chief satellites of the bureau 
is Mordecai Ezekiel, who in a lengthy pamphlet issued by the 
department has prepared a formula by which he claims that 
the production and price of hogs may be determined quite 
definitely for a number of years in advance. Boiled down, 
according to the vacuous utterances of Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel, 
in order to figure out the number of hogs in the United States 
in one, two, three, or five years in the future, it is only neces- 
sary that a person be a graduate of several universities, to 
have specialized in higher mathematics, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, differential and integral calculus and be able 
to understand, explain, and demonstrate the Einstein theory. 

In other words, this economic agricultural meteor has de- 
vised and given to embattled and handicapped farmers a sure 
and definite rule by which he may know long in advance the 
supply of hogs in the country and the market prices that will 
prevail at any given future date. Thus enlightened, and with 
this foreknowledge, the farmers’ troubles may quickly dis- 
appear and he may bend his energies and accentuate his hog- 
raising activities to meet the situation, and with his accumu- 
lated supply of hogs he may take advantage of the high market 
prices that Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel has enabled him to forecast. 
Important, if true. 

Tell it in Gath and publish it in the streets of Askelon that 
Mordecai Ezekiel has furnished a waiting world a formula for 
the solution of the hog problem and for forecasting the pig crop 
and market price of pork on foot several years in advance. 


. 


The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
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It is true Mr. Ezekiel admits that his formula is too intricate 
for the ordinary farmer to work out the problem of future pig 
production and pork prices, but this profound agricultural 
economist very modestly admits that the farm adyisers and 
eounty agents and agricultural experts possess the requisite 
qualifications to enable them to apply his formula and deter- 
mine future hog supplies and pork prices with reasonable 
mathematical certainty. I assume that Mr. Ezekiel contem- 
plates that the farm advisers, county agents, and agricultural 
experts will pass on this new discovery to the farmers, who 
according to Mr. Ezekiel are not sufficiently intelligent and 
skilled in mathematics to comprehend his hog supply and pork- 
price forecasting formula. 

I am wondering if this Mordecai Ezekiel formula for fore- 
casting the supply and market price of hogs several years in 
advance is the farm relief that the present administration has 
been promising the agricultural classes. If so, why not have 
President Coolidge, Secretary Jardine, and the Republican 
steering committee get behind the Ezekiel plan for farm relief? 

We have had the McNary-Haugen plan, the Yoacum plan, the 
Aswell plan, the Tincher plan, the Fort plan, and numerous 
other plans for the rehabilitation of agriculture. We have not 
been able to secure congressional approval for any of these 
plans for farm relief. Let everybody get behind “the Mordecai 
Ezekiel plan” for farm relief. Consider the psychological 
effect of the name, the Mordecai Ezekiel plan.” 

Here we have a combination of two illustrious Old Testament 
characters, Mordecai, the upright Jewish captive, who in sack- 
cloth and ashes lay at the gate of Ahasuerus and planned 
and consummated the deliverance of his people from the plot 
of Haman; and Ezekiel, of blessed memory, whose lamenta- 
tions kaye come down the ages to stimulate and inspire religious 
loyalty and devotion. “The Mordecai Ezekiel” farm relief 
bill would be much more appealing than the “ McNary-Haugen 
bill.“ Let us all unite on the“ Mordecai Ezekiel“ farm relief 
bill, in view of the distressing fact that the administration 
will probably not permit the passage of the MeNary-Haugen“ 
or any other worth-while farm-relief legislation. 

When “the Mordecai Ezekiel” farm relief bill is presented 
to the public, methinks the newspapers will quit talking about 
the MeNary-Haugen bill and other farm-relief measures 
and give over their front pages to an elucidation of “the Morde- 
cai Ezekiel hog control, pork price forecasting farm relief 
bill.” 

Publish it far and wide to the agricultural classes that a 
Daniel has come to judgment in the person of Mordecai Ezekiel, 
around whom the “farm bloc” will gather as a battalion of 
death, crying with one accord, give us “the Mordecai Ezekiel 
pork price, market forecasting plan” or give us death. 

In view of the great services rendered the American farmers 
by Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel I want to ask the chairman of this 
committee, whether, in his opinion, the pending appropriation 
is sufficiently large to cover the salary of Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel. 
I should consider it a great calamity if this bill did not make 
provision for adequate compensation for this great satellite 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why single out just one man? 

Mr. LOZIER. Because he is outstanding, a star of the first 
magnitude in this great bureau. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I beg to differ from the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LOZIER. But consider the far-reaching accomplishments 
of this gentleman. This outstanding representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has prepared, as he claims, a method or 
formula by which those versed in higher mathematics may be 
able to determine definitely in advance the supply of swine 
and the market price of pork one, two, or several years in ad- 
vance, and I am very much interested in this bill making 
provision for an adequate salary for Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel 
in order that his formula may be perfected and tried out in 
America. Such outstanding genius should be amply rewarded. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is always fair 
and does not like to be partial in any way. My recollection 
has been that these predictions in reference to the prices and 
the production of hogs have not always been confined to hogs, 
but at times they get out figures on wheat, and out in our 
country I do not recall that anyone has ever said a good word 
about their wheat-crop predictions; and this last year the 
cotton people were complaining. Is Mordecai Ezekiel handling 
the wheat and cotton estimates, or does that go to some one 
else? If so, I think his salary ought to be fixed somewhere 
along the line. 

Mr. LOZIER. Answering the gentleman from Minnesota, 
may I say that while some statisticians and agricultural 
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economists have attempted to forecast the production and price 
of wheat, no one has gone as far as Mr. Ezekiel in devising a 
formula by which, with mathematical precision, one may in 
advance determine the supply and market price of hogs one, 
two, three, or more years in the future. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman thinks the 
theory is wrong? 

Mr. LOZIER. I think if there is anything in the Mordecai 
Ezekiel theory, it should be applied to other agricultural com- 
modities, such as wheat, corn, cotton, rice, beef, and mutton, 
and other products of the farm. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, my answer to the 
question is that ordinarily you must expect to find stars every- 
where, not only in the Department of Agriculture but in other 
places. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

I want to say just a word to the Members from the cotton 
States, especially those of you who are young in your service 
in the House. You need not be surprised at what you witnessed 
a few moments ago, This has been the tragedy of the cotton 
situation always in this House. This is not the first time 
you haye had such a proposition for the benefit of the cotton 
growers defeated that would not have cost the United States 
Treasury one additional dollar. The Chair finally held that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
was in order. We are in the Committee of the Whole, no 
record vote can be had. The gentleman did the best he could. 
He got a division and then tellers. Fifty-five gentlemen on 
the Democratie side walked through the tellers in favor of the 
amendment, and not a single Republican from the Wheat and 
Corn Belts, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There was one Republican, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I stand corrected. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Core] was the lone Republican voting with us. By 
that vote you made it a partisan matter much to my regret. 

Now, gentlemen, nobody can accuse me of being partisan 
upon any of these agricultural questions. I have time and 
again tried to help the men from the West and the North- 
west, the Wheat and Corn Belts, because I recognize that the 
entire Nation is interested in the problem that confronts agri- 
culture, I regretted very much to notice yesterday that one of 
the greatest banks in the State of Iowa went to the wall. In 
the cotton States banks are failing. One of the greatest 
cotton counties in the world is left without a single bank. It 
is of no use fo deceive your cotton growers as to what the 
condition is here. 

I do not deceive mine, and you make a mistake if you do 
deceive them. I do not think it is altogether a spirit of parti- 
sanship. I think it is because they do not understand our 
problem. [Applause.] I want to be charitable in judging 
them. They can not understand the stress that moves us. 
They can not understand what it means for Members of this 
House to dread to get their mail, wondering what will become 
of the farmers and what will be the effect next year on busi- 
ness of all kinds in their districts. Many farmers will lose 
their homes, and many who save them will be unable to finance 
the growing of another crop. 

Our Republican friends evidently do not understand it. They 
really believe what they say—that the country is prosperous. 
They see the distribution of stock dividends by many corpora- 
tions, like the Steel Trust, and as the official organ of this 
administration—the Washington Post—says, they say that if 
we can not have a general tax reduction the distribution of 
the steel dividends among the stockholders of the Steel Trust 
will amount to relief to the publie in place of tax reduction. 
That is what the Post said in its editorial a day or so ago, 

There may come a time when partisanship will be forgotten 
and the people of the Corn Belt and the people of the Wheat 
Belt will make common cause with the cotton growers. I hope 
that it will come while I am here. [Applause.] It did not 
come a while ago in the yote of this House, because the Re- 
publicans made the vote on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas a partisan vote, following the Speaker through the 
tellers in opposition to relief for cotton. I protest against 
such partisanship, realizing that my protest will be in vain. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I regret that any spirit of 
partisanship has been brought into this proposition. It is not 
that; I do not feel as a member of the subcommittee that it is 
a fair proposition, unbeknown to the committee, to bring in a 
new proposition and ask for a large appropriation of money. 
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What can the chairman of the subcommittee say to the House? 
I have stated that I do not know about the merits of the 
proposition. If Congress wants it, the way is open. A bill for 
this purpose has been reported. If this bill is not passed 
in sufficient time, the matter can be brought before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate, and after a hearing 
that committee will take such action as may be required. 
They have the same power to act as the House has. The point 
I am making is that the committee has no basis on which to 
render an intelligent conclusion. I think we are all entitled 
to know what the facts are, If the proposition has merit, you 
can readily get action, and nobody knows better than the 
gentleman on the other side just how to get it. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman says that this will cost a lot 
of money. The amendment that was voted down, on which the 
gentlemen raised the question of partisanship by their vote, 
would not cost the Treasury one cent additional. It was 
simply to provide for an inquiry into the utilization of cotton 
without adding anything to the appropriations. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Does the gentleman think for 
one moment that if the amendment had been adopted it would 
not have been immediately followed by an amendment increas- 
ing the appropriation? t 

Mr. WINGO. The first amendment carried an appropriation, 
but the second did not. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. But the second amendment 
would have required an appropriation. 

Mr. WINGO. No; the present organization is sufficient. 
Gentlemen who are now engaged in this work have plenty of 
time; they make money on the side, to which I have no objec- 
tion, by writing magazine articles. They could devote some of 
that time in gathering information as to the uses of cotton, 
as the gentleman from Texas sought by his amendment, with- 
out increasing the appropriation. His amendment did not con- 
template an increased appropriation. I say with all kindness 
that the gentleman does not know what the amendment is, 
It was not so much partisanship as it was lack of information. 

Mr. HOWARD rose. 

Tbe CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to talk about this, and I move to 
strike out something. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, I did not 
get here in time to cast a vote on this amendment. The bell 
rang, aud I walked swiftly, but I could not arrive. Had I 
arrived in time, I would haye yoted for the proposition offered 
by my friend from the Cotton Belt. I note that a good many of 
our friends on both sides of the aisle say they are willing to 
do anything in behalf of agriculture. I want to make a propo- 
sition to my Cotton Belt friends here. We of the Corn Belt 
are willing to vote for any kind of agricultural legislation in 
behalf of cotton and in behalf of the people in the Cotton Belt 
country. We do not understand it. It is just as the gentleman 
from Arkansas says, and I am free to say that I do not under- 
stand it. But if my friends from the Cotton Belt country will 
get together and propose some legislation which they will tell 
us is in the interest of the people residing in the Cotton Belt, 
I as one of the corn belters will vote for it. [Applause] I 
want to ask all you gentlemen from the Cotton Belt country 
if you are willing to go with the corn belters along that line 
of effort in behalf of our mutual interests? I notice the 
gentleman from Arkansas called attention to the manner in 
which the banks were going down in his country. 

I wonder if the Members of this House have seen the official 
announcement that within October and the first three weeks of 
November 187 of our national and State banks exploded. I 
have a remedy for that. It is slumbering somewhere in the 
Banking Committee. It proposes to guarantee the people of 
those sections where the banks go wrong against any loss of 
their deposits. I have proposed a law here modeled along the 
line of the Nebraska bank guaranty law, under the terms of 
which for 16 years no man, woman, or child in Nebraska has 
ever lost a dollar of deposits. 

While we are talking about something in behalf of the 
people of the agricultural zones, do not vou think we ought to 
give them some relief along that line? I am in favor of any 
kind of agricultural relief, but I can not think of anything more 
happy in the line of relief than that class of legislation which 
would permit white folks in the agricultural zones to sleep at 
night, absolutely confident, absolutely assured that when they 
shall awake in the morning they will find their deposits in the 
bank absolutely secure, no matter whether the bank had failed 
overnight or not. I take this opportunity to offer two proposi- 
tions on my part as a corn belter to my Cotton Belt friends. 
One is: Fix up any manner of legislation which you sincerely 
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believe will help agriculture in the Cotton Belt zone, and I 
shall support it. The other is: Do the next best thing you 
can for the people of the Cotton Belt country by supporting 
my bill to model a national law on the lines of the Nebraska 
law to guarantee bank deposits, under the terms of which the 
people will never lose any money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For coliecting, compiling, abstracting, analyzing, summarizing, inter- 
preting, and publishing data relating to agriculture, including crop 
and livestock estimates, acreage, yield, grades, stock, and value of 
farm crops, and numbers, grades, and value of livestock and livestock 
products on farms, in cooperation with the Extension Service and 
other Federal, State, and local agencies, $787,755: Provided, That 
$59,660 shall be available for collecting and disseminating to American 
producers, importers, exporters, and other interested persons informa- 
tion relative to the world supply of and need for American agricul- 
tural products, marketing methods, conditions, prices, and other 
factors, a knowledge of which is necessary to the advantageous dis- 
position of such products in foreign countries, independently and in 
cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in 
the transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and food 
products, including the purchase of such books and periodicals as 
may be necessary in connection with this work: Provided further, 
That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be available 
for any expense incident to ascertaining, collating, or publishing a 
report stating the intentions of farmers as to the acreage to be 
planted in cotton. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 54, line 24, after the word “grades” insert “staples of 
cotton,” ; 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I also have another 
amendment which I desire to offer so that they can be dis- 
cussed at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment for information which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: Page 55, line 19, add the 
following: “ Provided further, That no part of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be available for the preparation of midmonthly reports 
of cotton estimates for the months of July, August, and November,” 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
against that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Against both amendments? 

Mr. RANKIN. Against the second amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I feel that during the consideration of this bill and 
before its final passage I should render an account to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the House of my stewardship as a 
member of the great Appropriations Committee, and particu- 
larly dealing with the appropriations for the benefit of the 
agricultural interests of the Nation. 

The subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee that 
conducted the hearings and drafted and presented to the House 
for passage this agricultural appropriation bill consists of 
‘Messrs, Macte of New York, Wason of New Hampshire, Dick- 
Inson of Iowa, BUCHANAN of Texas, and Gorpon LEE of 
Georgia, the first three being Republicans and the last two being 
Democrats. 

Unfortunately for the agricultural interest of the Nation, 
that efficient Congressman and splendid man, GORDON LEE, was 
seriously sick and has been unable to attend the hearings or 
take any part in the preparation of this bill. It will thus be 
seen that I was the only active member of this subcommittee 
familiar with the various agricultural interests and problems 
of the South and that the entire burden rested upon my 
shoulders in representing its interests in every line of agri- 
cultural industry. However, it is but just to say that I have 
found that my Republican colleagues on this committee—Macen, 
Wason, and Dickinson—are not partisans, but broadminded 
men, earnestly intent upon caring for the agricultural interest 
of the Nation and every section thereof, Politics never enters 
in the discussion of our committee or affects in any degree a 
single item in the bill. 

On a more appropriate occasion I expect to discuss the 
serious condition of agriculture in our Nation and treat it from 
a national standpoint and suggest a remedy by which we can 
eonvert our nonperishable agricultural surpluses from a na- 
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tional loss to a national asset, to the benefit not only of the farm- 
ers who produce these surpluses, but to the Nation as a whole. 

It is my purpose on this occasion to discuss only a few sub- 
stantial increases in a few items of this bill, the purposes for 
which these increases were made, and the imposition of addi- 
tional duties upon the Agricultural Department, all in the in- 
terest of the cotton farmers. 


1. THE COTTON FLEA 


During the past few years a new cotton pest has appeared 
in many of the cotton-producing States, known as the cotton 
flea. It attacks the cotton plant before the appearance of 
the Mexican boll weevil, eats and poisons the cotton bud and 
pierces the squares in their earliest stage of formation, and 
to some extent poisons the cotton plant. If this insect becomes 
permanent and prevalent throughout the Cotton Belt, it will 
destroy the first fruit of the cotton, after which the boll weevil 
will take charge and destroy the balance throughout many 
sections. 

So far the scientists of the Agriculture Department have 
no efficient remedy. As a member of this subcommittee, I 
questioned closely the scientists of the department, brought out 
the facts, and as a result we have added to this appropriation 
the sum of $30,000 to discover an effective remedy to eradicate 
the cotton flea. 

2. ROOT ROT OF COTTON 


A short while ago, when we reached the section of this bill 
providing for the investigation of the diseases of cotton, pota- 
toes, truck crops, forage, and so forth, I offered the following 
amendment: > 


Strike out the figure $150,570 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: $167,570, of which $7,500 shall be immediately available for in- 
vestigations relating to the root rot of cotton, 


Permit me to read a few extracts on this subject from the 
hearings on this bill, which will fully explain and justify the 
granting of the increase of $17,000: 


Question by Mr. BUCHANAN. I have talked to you, Doctor Keller- 
man, about root rot of cotton for years since I have been on this 
subcommittee. This year, I have no doubt that root rot of cotton 
has caused the loss of half a million bales of cotton in Texas. It 
would not make so much difference about the loss of that large 
amount of cotton in itself, because a good deal too much is raised. 
But here are cotton fields which a man plants, and he goes to the 
expense of cultivating the cotton; when the cotton gets about knee 
high it takes the root rot, when it is laid by and dies, and produces 
nothing. 

There are numberless acres—I would say one-eighth of the cotton 
acreage in my district, has died this year from root rot and made 
nothing, after being thoroughly cultivated. It has gotten to be quite 
a serious proposition to that area. 

A man can not segregate his land that is free from root rot from 
that which is infected with the parasite, which produces root rot, 
because there is an acre here that is affected, on which the cotton 
will die, while several acres around it will make good cotton, and 
then there is another half acre on which the cotton will die, and 
So on all throughout my district and throughout the prairie section 
of Texas—the central portion of it. 

I want something done about it; if you can not find a remedy, then 
let us say so. 

Answer by Doctor KELLERMAN. As I think I have indicated in 
earlier years, we have done a little work on this problenr and found 
it a very hard one. As you say, the disease has not been one that 
we could predict, as sometimes a field would be very little affected 
in one year, while in the following year the loss would be very heavy, 
Sometimes that same field if planted in cotton the next year would 
be very little injured. Sometimes the disease would get worse and 
leave practically nothing living on the field. 

Mr. BOCHANAN, I know one farmer who had 100 acres of cotton, 
and for the past two or three years it has made good cotton, probably 
half a bale per acre. But this year on this 100 acres he is making 
only three bales, and that is all due to root rot. 

Doctor Keiteaman. It is exceedingly destructive, and is especially 
destructive on the black lands. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I want to ask you one thing, and that is if you 
ever noticed that the land that was once covered with tinrber never 
suffers from root rot. That is one of my observations. 

Doctor KELLERMAN, I am very much interested in that. That is 
a polnt that, so far as I can recall, we have never happened to notice, 
I thought that in the Brazos bottom there was some land that has 
been cleared that did have root rot on it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I beg your pardon, because that is where I shine. 
I had a thousand acres in cotton in the Brazos bottom for years, and 
I know all about the Brazos bottom, and no root rot of cotton 
appeared. 

Doctor KELLERMAN. You are completely free of the disease? 
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Mr. Bucuanan. We are completely free of root rot. That land was 
all covered with heavy tinrber before it was cultivated. It is not only 
my observation, but I have talked to a dozen farmers, who have been 
farming all their lives, and they have agreed with the proposition. 
That where the timber has formerly been, and the land has been 
cleared, the cotton does not die, and the land has been cleared for 
30 or 40 years. Therefore, there is something produced in the soil, 
it appears to me, that prevents root rot. 

Doctor KELLERMAN. Yes. In another way that would, I believe, fit 
in with another kind of observation we have noted, that on the lands 
that are rather abnormally high in lime the disease is most severe. 
I do not know that that thought quite fits in with Mr. Buchanan's 
point, but I do not think these abnormally high lime lands, that have 
little lime concretions occurring in them, are lands that have ever been 
timbered, but I have never thought of it that way before. 


POSSIBILITY OF CONTROLLING ROOT ROT 


Mr, BUCHANAN. It has appeared to me that there might be some 
character of fertilizer that you can put on these places that would not 
only preyent root rot but in addition to that it would build up the land 
and increase production, serving all three purposes. 

Doctor KELLERMAN. With this lead we may find some way of getting 
benefit from fertilizers. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will say this frankly to the department: I am 
very anxious to have a thorough investigation. If it was just a ques- 
tion of the cotton itself, it would not make so much difference, but it 
entails all this expense in the cultivation of the land and produces no 
return, That is too much, 

How much money will be necessary for you to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of it this year? Of course, after that we can tell whether 
you ought to continue it or not. But I want the money devoted to 
that purpose, I do not think you have devoted much to that. You 
have just put a little bit on it and maybe have read about it a little 
bit, but you have not taken off your coat and rolled up your sleeves 
and gone at it. 

Doctor KxLUEnMAN. We have worried a good deal about it. 

Mr. BucwaNxan, But worrying about it does not solve it. 

Mr. Macer. What is root rot in cotton? Is it something new or is 
it of long standing? 

Doctor KeLLERMAN. It is of long standing. It is not a new dis- 
ease, and, of course, as lands get more valuable and as cultivation 
becomes more intensive and important losses of this kind steadily grow. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not know how old it is. I was picking cotton 
in 1875, and I know it was in existence then. 

Doctor KetierMan. This is a thing that I would feel we should 
try not to do in a single year, as no single year's results would be safe 
to put before a cotton farmer. 80 I would be very loath to have the 
bureau begin work of this kind unless it could carry it for several 
years. I will not try to tie it down absolutely here, but I think we 
should have a minimum of about five years. I do not think a single 
year would be fair to the men we would want to start in on it or to 
the cotton planter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Everybody admits the importance of cotton pro- 
duction. 

Doctor KELLERMAN. Yes, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. This disease is practically in existence throughout 
the Cotton Belt, wherever the black land exists? 

Doctor KELLERMAN. Tes. 

Mr. BucHaNnan. It does enormous annual damage? 

Doctor KELLERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. So if it takes 1 year or 50 years it ought to be 
solved. 

Doctor KELLERMAN. I feel that we would make progress if we 
were sure of the first few years, so that we could follow out some 
of the leads we now have, and also Mr. BUCHANAN’s lead which I 
believe gives us a chance to do some work on some new ideas on 
fertilizers. 


Doctor Kellerman stated that he could commence this investi- 
gation with an appropriation of between $10,000 and $25,000. 
So my amendment provides for an appropriation of $17,000 for 
this purpose, $7,500 of which is made immediately available, 
so that the investigations can be conducted during the spring 
of 1927. 

Permit me to express my gratitude to my colleagues for 
adopting my amendment, making a portion of it immediately 
available, so that no time will be lost in our fight to eradicate 
the root rot of cotton, and save to the cotton farmers millions 
of dollars. 

8. COTTON CONDITION AND PRODUCTION REPORTS SHOULD CONTAIN CLASS 
AND LENGTH OF STAPLE OF COTTON PRODUCED 

We haye now reached the sections of the bill providing for 
the collecting, compiling, abstracting, analyzing, summarizing, 
interpreting, and publishing data relating to the cotton crop. 
To these two sections, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendments, that they may be considered together as they 
relate to the same general subject. 
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First amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On page 54, line 24, 
after the word “ grades,” insert the following: “staples of cotton,” so 
that as amended the line will read—“ yield, grades, staples of cotton, 
stock, etc.” 

Second amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On page 55, line 19, 
add the following: “Provided further, That no part of the funds herein | 
appropriated shall be available for the preparation of mid-monthly | 
reports of cotton estimates for the months of July, August, and 
November.” 


Under the law as it now stands it is doubtful whether the 
department is clothed with authority to make any report what- 
ever upon the length of the staple of the cotton produced each 


year. 

Cotton has three valuable factors: First, the grade, which 
means only the presence or absence of trash and the color; 
second, the length of the staple; and, third, the strength of the 
fiber. It is difficult to determine which one of these factors is 
the most valuable, but the kind or species of cotton that is of 
good grade, long staple, and strong fiber is the most valuable 
and commands the highest price. 

For many years the farmers received compensation for only 
one of these valuable factors, the grade. Recently farmers or 
organizations of farmers who have on hand a Jarge number of 
bales of cotton have been receiving compensation for the length 
of their staples, but, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
even in this enlightened age the farmers are not now receiving 
any compensation for the other equally valuable factor, the 
strength of the fiber. 

The Agricultural Department is now conducting experiments 
with the strength of the fiber of cotton to determine the spin- 
able value of a strong fiber cotton and standardize it in the 
cotton markets of the world. When this is accomplished the 
farmers will then receiye compensation for every valuable 
factor of the cotton they produce, and until the length of the 
staple and the strength of the fiber enters into and forms a 
part of the classification of cotton, based upon its spinable 
value, the farmers will not receive the real value of their 
cotton. So that this amendment is to authorize the department 
to estimate the quantity of the different standard lengths of 
staple produced in each year’s cotton crop. When this amend- 
ment is adopted and carried into effect by the department it 
will tend to give the length of staple of the cotton its real place 
in the cotton world. 

My second amendment prohibits the department from using 
any of the $789,755 for the purpose of making mid-monthly 
cotton condition and estimate reports in July, August, and 
November. 

Semimonthly cotton condition and estimate reports have been 
in operation since 1924, and experiences demonstrated that the 
mid-monthly reports for July, August, and November can be 
omitted without serious injury to anyone. 

While discussing this subject bear in mind that only about 
4 ner cent of the cotton crop is marketed prior to September 1; 
then what real service can be rendered by spending the public 
funds to make two reports in July and two reports in August 
when one will meet all the demands. If my amendment is 
adopted, it will require two reports for September and two for 
October. During these two months cotton is ginned and mar- 
keted in the greatest amount. At any period during these two 
months the northern part of the Cotton Belt may be visited by 
destructive frosts, storms, and bad weather; therefore in my 
opinion it is highly essential that we have four reports for 
these two months. Experience is the most valuable teacher, 
and he who regards not its lessons is lost. 

In 1923, when the law provided only for one report a month 
of cotton conditions and estimate reports, the department made 
its report on data gathered from its 8,000 cotton reporters as 
of October 5. This report was analyzed and published on 
October 11, but between October 5 and October 11 heavy frost 
and destructive storms occurred over a considerable portion of 
the northwest part of the Cotton Belt, reducing the prospects 
of the cotton crop more than a million bales; and yet the 
department was helpless to make an estimate report upon this 
changed condition, which resulted in loss to the cotton farmers, 
in the price obtained for the cotton, in many millions of dollars. 

I want to impress upon my colleagues that the price of cot- 
ton is not fixed by those who produce it. Every other business 
than agricultural that produces products for sale fixes the price 
of their own products; but in the case of cotton those who buy 
it fix its price, and they base this price upon the estimated yield 
of cotton in connection with the world demand. 

If the Government estimates of cotton were eliminated, there 
are 20 private estimating organizations under the control and 
domination of those who buy cotton who could estimate the 
cotton production for any year to suit the sweet will of those 
who buy our cotton. So that it is unthinkable to eliminate the 
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Government estimates of the production of cotton, as this would 
leave the whole field in the hands of the private estimators, who 
would probably yield to self-interest and take from the farmer 
“who hath not even that which he hath.” 

My amendment also provides for the elimination of the mid- 
monthly November estimates. By the 15th of November the 
cotton crop is made. No radical change in the amount produced 
is probable. The ginning is far adyanced and the Bureau of 
the Census report on the number of bales ginned is from this 
time on the guiding basis of the amount of cotton produced, 
which constitutes the basis for the fixing of the price thereof. 
So that no injury can result from the elimination of this report. 

By the elimination of the mid-monthly July, August, and 
November estimates of cotton production we will save about 
$20,000, which will be added to the $50,000 increase of this 
appropriation which I obtained at the hands of the committee, 
making $70,000 available for the department in its reports of 
cotton condition and estimates of production, to include the 
classification of the cotton produced and the length of staple. 

To my mind this is the most important phase of cotton statis- 
tics. Let me illustrate it: 

It is reported that we have a carry over from 1925 of 
5,500,000 to 6,000,000 bales of cotton; that, according to the 
Department of Agriculture estimates, we have produced this 
year over 18,000,000 bales of cotton, making about 24,000,000 
bales of American cotton, which is published to the world by 
our own Department of Agriculture. Of course, the cotton- 
purchasing world assumes that all of this cotton is tenderable 
cotton; that character and grade of cotton that is suitable to 
meet the world demand in the manufacturing of commercial 
and high-grade cotton goods, when, in truth and in fact, of the 
5,500,000 or 6,000,000 bales of carry-over cotton there is prob- 
ably 4,000,000 bales untenderable—some dog tail, some bollies, 
and some pulled—of such low grade that it does not and should 
not enter into the supply of real cotton to meet the primary 
demands of the trade. 

What proportion of the cotton crop of 1926 is of this low- 
grade stuff it is now impossible to form any reasonable esti- 
mate, but I believe that I am safe in saying that at least 
4,000,000 bales of the 18,000,000 or over is the same class of low- 
grade cotton. But we look in vain to the repérts from our 
Government to determine the number of bales of this non- 
tenderable low-grade cotton, and when our Government reports 
to the world that we have produced a crop of over 18,000,000 
bales of cotton, it inflicts a great injustice on the cotton farm- 
ers, because every bale of low-grade, nontenderable, unmer- 
chantable, or nonspinnable cotton included in that estimate de- 
presses the price of the real cotton and forms a false basis 
upon which the price of cotton is ñxed. 

Our Government in dealing with corn and wheat reports the 
class and grade of both and gives to the corn and wheat grower 
and the purchasers of his produce a complete picture. It is 
equally essential that our Government should do the same for 
the cotton farmers, and report the number of the bales of dog- 
tail cotton, of bollies, of pulled cotton, and in fact, of all grades, 
and especially those not tenderable in the fulfillment of future 
contracts. When this is done, the low-grade cotton will not 
depress the price of cotton nog enter into the quantity of cotton 
upon the basis of which the price is fixed. 

I only ask for the cotton farmer a square deal. Render unto 
hiin the same character of service that the Government is 
rendering unto others; he asks nothing more and will be satis- 
fied with nothing less. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I Will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What would be the additional 
expense involved in gathering the information and making it 
public if the amendments of the gentleman are adopted? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. ‘The department sent an estimate to the 
Bureau of the Budget of $75,000, which the Bureau of the 
Budget refused to allow, but the committee allowed $50,000. If 
my second amendment is adopted it would relieve the depart- 
ment from making mid-monthly reports for July, August, and 
November, which serve practically no good purpose; the amount 
saved on that would amount to about $20,000, and that added 
to the $50,000 would give $70,000, within $5,000 of the amount 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture as sufficient. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It seems to me if the depart- 
ment has any useful purposes served by publishing this in- 
formation that it ought to convey to the public the entire 
picture as the gentleman desires, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There has been a lot of in- 
formation that is misleading—it is misinformation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is misinformation, and the effect here- 
tofore has been to burden the cotton market and depress its 
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price by reason of the cotton world thinking or assuming that 
the estimated number of bales reported by the department 
are of good merchantable cotton, tenderable on contracts, and 
of such grades and quality that will meet the primary demand. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman— 
the second amendment read, as I understand it, was for 
information. I want to ask the gentleman if he eliminates 
one report of the four months? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, We eliminate the mid-monthly report of 
July, August, and November. That is to say, we eliminate 
one of the monthly reports. That leaves a monthly report on 
the Ist of July, the Ist of August, the 1st of September, the 
middle of September, the 1st of October, the middle of October, 
and the 1st of November. 

Mr. LARSEN. That is the same thing as the bill introduced 
and strongly recommended—the Jones bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; the Jones bill eliminates all mid- 
monthly reports. In my opinion it would be a serious mistake 
against the interests of the cotton farmer to eliminate the 
mid-monthly report for September and October. And why? 
Because these two months are the critical months in cotton 
marketing and production. There is a vast section, the north- 
ern Cotton Belt, that is subject to frost and storms in these 
months. Suppose that the bureau makes an estimate on the 
Ist of October, and on the 5th of October a frost comes, a 
Storm comes, wet weather comes, bad weather comes, and re- 
duces the cotton prospect millions of bales. The department 
would be without power to correct it until the Ist of the 
next month, and during all that time the farmers would not 
get the benefit of the reduced prospect on their production. 
This misleading misinformation must stand uncorrected and the 
cotton farmers lose perhaps millions by reason thereof. 

Mr. LARSEN. I want to say I am in favor of the second 
amendment and shall support it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. If this amendment be adopted, would 
there be a report on the grade and length of staple of the 
5,000,000 bales of cotton carried over? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No. You see, this committee has no 
legislative powers; no right to offer a retroactive provision 
to grade and classify the cotton carried over from last year. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I thought, perhaps, if you could get a 
resurvey or reexamination made of that cotton it would relieve 
some of the depression on the cotton market. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Undoubtedly it would; but this, yon must 
remember, is not a legislative committee. I will gladly sup- 
port a bill or resolution providing for a survey, grading, classi- 
fication, and report of all cotton now on hand. This is par- 
ticularly important as to the 5,000,000 bales carried over from 


1925 and prior years, as I am firmly convinced that the refuse 


low grade, bollies, dog tail, untenderable, and even unspinable 

cotton, of many prior years is included therein. 

PICTURE OF PRESENT COTTON SITUATION If MY AMENDMENTS HAD BEEN 
IN OPERATION DURING PRIOR YEARS 


On the basis that I am correct in assuming, that 4,000,000 
bales of the 5,500,000 carried over from 1925, is untenderable, 
low-grade cotton, and that there is at least 4,000,000 bales of 
the crop of 1926, the same character of untenderable, low-grade 
cotton. This would make 8,000,000 bales of cotton unsuitable 
to meet the primary demand for raw cotton out of which to 
manufacture real commercial cotton goods. Therefore, this 
8,000,000 bales of low-grade cotton should be subtracted from 
the number of bales of American cotton now on hand, which 
would leave about 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 bales of tenderable, 
merchantable, spinable cotton to meet the world demand which, 
taking in consideration the normal carry over, is barely suffi- 
cient for that purpose. 

If these facts were definitely and certainly known, the price 
of cotton would advance several cents a pound. 

It is the purpose of my amendment, and the increased ap- 
propriation carried, to guarantee that such facts shall be defi- 
nitely and certainly known in the future, and that the juggling 
of cotton statistics, and the influence of an enormous amount 
of untenderable low-grade cotton, shall not hereafter depress 
the price, resulting in a loss to the cotton producer of many 
hundred million dollars, 

All of the amendments and increases of appropriation adyo- 
cated by me were adopted by the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and later the bill, as thus 
amended, passed the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. This question, Mr. Chairman, 
was considered by the committee, and we have no objection to 
the gentleman’s amendment. Under the existing law, the de- 
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partment grades corn and wheat and other commodities. This 
amendment provides for the grading of cotton, and all cotton 
grown is not tenderable, or as we say in the North, marketable. 
The cotton crop might be 18,000,000 bales, and yet it might be 
that only 14,000,000 bales of that amount might be tenderable 
or merchantable. I think it is a very important question. You 
ought to have your cotton graded just as we grade wheat and 
corn. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last word. The gentleman from Mississippi is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to commend 
the subcommittee, and particularly the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BucHanan], for including in the pending Agricultural 
appropriation bill $50,000 for the purpose of initiating a statis- 
tical service on cotton to show the grade and staple of cotton, 
and for issuing this information in connection with the crop- 
estimate reports of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Mr. Lloyd S. Tenny, acting chief of the bureau, is also to be 
commended for his efforts in this regard. I favor the two 
amendments proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BUCHANAN]. 

I understand that the term “ grades" as it occurs on page 54, 
line 24, of the bill, is interpreted by some to be broad enough 
to include the staple as well as the other qualities of the cot- 
ton. I do not concur in this opinion. However, there can not 
be intelligent information in the reports as to grades unless 
the quality of the grade is given, aud this should certainly in- 
clude the staple, 

Mr. BUCHANAN and the other members of the subcommittee 
deserve the thanks of the cotton producer, for the additional 
appropriation will enable the bureau to furnish information 
that is valuable alike to the producer and to the trade, Esti- 
mates can be furnished showing cotton that is untenderable 
under contract and at the same time the domestic production 
of staple cotton. 

I may say in this connection that I was yery greatly sur- 
prised to know that heretofore there have been no estimates or 
statistics collected by the Department of Agriculture, or by any 
other department of the Government, showing the domestic 
production and domestic consumption of staple cotton. I 
bronght this fact to the attention of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture last June, and I am glad to note that the matter of grades 
and staples is included in the recommendation of the depart- 
ment. By staple cotton I mean cotton 14% inches and longer 
in staple. The Government can not render the grower of 
staple cotton the assistance that it should unless the grower, 
as well as the trade, can be advised as to the production and 
consumption of staple cotton. These statistics are vitally im- 
portant to the cotton grower. 

I find that prior to 1920 estimates of staple production were 
collected and published by the Department of Agriculture. 
They have been eliminated since 1920. I am informed that 
they were eliminated because Congress made no adequate ap- 
propriation for obtaining the statistics. I am advised that 
no new legislation is necessary and that the statistics have 
not been issued because of the lack of appropriation. I have 
read the hearings, and particularly the testimony of Mr. Tenny, 
and I understand that estimates will be furnished hereafter 
under the additional appropriation covering the untenderable 
cotton in the carry over as well as statistics on staple cotton. 

The Government now collects information and issues statis- 
tics on the importation of staple cotton and on the exportation 
of staple cotton, but we have no statistics on the domestic pro- 
duction and consumption of staple cotton. Some argue that the 
grower of staple cotton ought to be protected by a tariff. It 
is maintained that the domestic grower should be protected 
against the Egyptian grower. To determine the question prop- 
erly the domestic production must be ascertained. At the pres- 
ent time we are in the dark. There is no provision in the 
bill that would be of more benefit to the grower of staple cotton 
than the additional appropriation that will provide for estimates 
of the domestic production and consumption of staple cotton. 

Too much importance can not be attached to the collection 
of information showing the untenderable cotton in the annual 
curry over. It is estimated that there are about 6,000,000 bales 
in the carry over for 1925. It is also estimated that there are 
some 3,000,000 bales that are untenderable under contract, 
unspinnable, unmerchantable cotton. That carry over serves to 
depress the price. 

Hes BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
vie 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Tes. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not want the gentleman to get 
any misapprehension as to what will be done under the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 
No survey will be made of the present carry over. The depart- 
ment has made it plain that it could not possibly do that with 
the funds provided in this amendment, and it would be neces- 
sary to have enacted such a provision as that contained in the 
Jones bill to do that work. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Yes; I understand. But this provi- 
sion will in in a measure enable us to provide for the future 
earry over. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The statistics showing the staple of 
the cotton, and its quality, will have an important influence on 
the price. It is not so much a question of how many bales 
of cotton are produced annually as it is of the grades and 
staple of the cotton produced, 

Moreoyer, for some time the Goyernment has been estimat- 
ing the grades of wheat and corn; this appropriation will 
enable the Government to do for the cotton industry what 
it has been doing heretofore for wheat and corn. 

It is frequently said that the Government does not render 
agriculture any real assistance. This is a mistake; Millions 
of dollars are appropriated annually for agriculture. Produc- 
tion has been increased. The American farmer is efficient. 
The unsolved problem is the matter of marketing the crop. 
The cotton grower is in great distress. He is not only facing 
bankruptcy, but in too many cases he has become bankrupt. 

The hearings on this bill disclose that the average cost to 
the farmer who had an average yield of cotton in 1925 was 
18 cents per pound. It is certainly no less for 1926; and yet 
cotton is selling from 7 to 10 cents a pound. It is actually 
selling for less than one-half the cost of production. 

The matter of crop estimates will undoubtedly come up 
at another time. In my judgment, however, the semimonthly 
reports for July and Angust should be omitted. There should 
be no report or estimate of the number of bales of cotton to 
be produced during these two months. Some cotton is planted 
after the lst of June. The reports for July and August should 
be condition and acreage reports. In my judgment, there 
should be a report about the ist of July showing acreage, 
and there should be a report about the ist of September 
showing the abandoned acreage. The semimonthly reports 
should be abandoned altogether. There should be only four 
reports, and they should be monthly and issued simultaneously 
with the cotton-ginning reports on the ist of September, 
October, November, and December. 

The hearings develop that if the present law is amended so 
as to provide for only monthly reports, some $20,000 to $25,000 
now devoted to the issuance of the semimonthly reports can 
be utilized in obtaining statistics as to the quality of the cotton 
produced, which includes the grade and the staple. 

I may say in this connection that there has been considerable 
argument for abolishing Government reports and estimates al- 
together. This would be a mistake. Without Government re- 
ports we are dependent upon private reports. The cotton 
producers would be dependent upon the reports of the operators 
and the speculators. However, no information is better than 
erroneous information. The Government estimate is far more 
accurate and is entitled to great weight. It must not, therefore, 
be erroneous. It should be as correct as it is humanly possible 
to make it. 

The law providing for the issuance of the semimonthly re- 
ports was passed in May, 1924. There is a wide-spread opinion 
that the frequency of the reports disturbs the market. This 
opinion is shared by both buyer and producer. I think statistics 
showing the grades and staple preferable to semimonthly, re- 
ports. In fact, I regard this information as vital to the cotton 
grower. The subcommittee is to be congratulated for making 
an appropriation that will enable the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies to issue reliable statistics on the grades and staples 
of cotton produced in the United States, and this appropriation 
should be incrensed at the earliest possible moment, so that 
these statistics can be made as accurate as is humanly possible. 

Whatever else may be said, the estimates for the past two 
years have been substantially correct. These estimates are 
based upon reports from growers, ginners, and State statis- 
ticians. Moreover, every effort to prevent leakage of informa- 
tion before reports are finally given out is exerted. My 
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investigation reveals that the system is well-nigh perfect and 
leakage in advance of the moment of publication is quite 
impossible. 

Congress will be derelict in its duty if it fails to provide for 
ample appropriations so that estimates that are reliable and 
accurate covering the grades of cotton and the domestic produc- 
tion of staple cotton can be available to the grower and to the 
trade. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If we do that, we must adopt 
the second amendment, which does away with the additional 
publications between months. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; but it does not do away with 
the publications entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I rise to oppose the pro forma 
amendment. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 
I want to congratulate the Appropriations Committee on this 
provision in this bill and to say that I regard our State and the 
cotton industry as being fortunate in having on the Appro- 
priations Committee a gentleman who is so well acquainted 
with our troubles and our industries and so keenly alive to 
our problems as my colleague from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 
[Applause.] I very much wish I could have been on the 
committee a little while ago when I undertook to secure the 
adoption of an amendment. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am throughly convinced that 
had the gentleman appeared before our subcommittee and con- 
verted the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] to his pro- 
gram, as well as the other members of the subcommittee, that 
his proposition would have had very serious consideration by 
the subcommittee. We are sorry the gentleman did not appear. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, the gentleman from Texas 
did appear before gentlemen here in the Hall. He appeared 
before the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Diokrnson] and before 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Madl, and the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN] was favorable to the amend- 
ment I offered a little while ago. 

Now, gentlemen, permit me just this observation: The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] is one of the outstanding 
agricultural leaders in the House. My amendment a little while 
ago lost by two votes. I did not attribute its defeat to parti- 
sanship. The gentleman from Arkansas made some suggestion 
of that kind. However, I did not make any partisan appeal and 
I did not expect any partisan treatment of my amendment. 
Gentlemen may say I am a partisan. The “gentleman from 
Texas” is a partisan. If the gentleman had no views on public 
questions and if the gentleman had no convictions on public 
questions he would not aspire to a seat in this body. But, 
gentlemen, there are some questions which affect the welfare 
of the whole country and are not political. I submitted my 
amendment in the hope that it would receive that kind of treat- 
ment. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howann] made an 
appeal in behalf of the corn farmers. I believe in doing all we 
can for the corn farmers, and when the bill provided some 
additional funds or some additional provision with reference to 
the corn borer the gentleman from Texas made no objection 
and shall never make any objection, no matter where the 
farmer may reside. The gentleman from Texas will never for 
partisan purposes raise his voice or cast a vote against the 
interests of the man who earns his living by the sweat of his 
brow. When it comes to such matters he knows no section and 
no geography, and I am simply appealing to gentlemen that 
when questions of that kind are presented, which involve no 
political, fundamental question of politics, not to treat them in 
a partisan manner. What the gentleman from Texas objects 
to is that after he had secured 55 votes for his amendment, a 
majority of those who were present and heard the arguments, 
a large majority of those who sat here and heard the argu- 
ments, there began the hustling in of gentlemen from the 
cloakrooms who had neyer heard a word of the debate for the 
purpose of defeating his amendment. 

They were hustled in by the Sergeant at Arms of the House, 
who is supposed to be a public functionary to serve this side 
as well as that side. What the gentleman from Texas objects 
to is the hustling in of gentlemen who never heard one 
word of the debate, who knew nothing about what they were 
voting upon, but were hustled in at the dictation of the gentle- 
man from New York, because he happened to be on the com- 
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mittee, and that such should be done by elected officials of 
this House, such as the Sergeant at Arms, on a nonpartisan 
vote. He objects to Members who walked up, with their minds 
closed to information and with their eyes closed to facts and 
automatically vote like so many wooden men with so many 
wooden heads and defeat an amendment when it had the sup- 
port of gentlemen who were here and heard the arguments. 

I have no complaint with gentlemen on this side of the 
House who voted against my amendment if they heard the 
arguments and did not believe there was enough in the amend- 
ment to warrant their support. If they voted in that way, all 
well and good, because that is their right and that is what they 
are here for—to use their brains, to use their intelligence, and 
to hear these arguments. The gentleman from Texas shall 
never complain if in the forum of argument and in the forum 
of reason his cause fails, but the gentleman from Texas does 
object to having to enter the forum of ignorance and having 
gentlemen vote on great questions without knowing anything on 
earth about them except to recognize their master’s voice. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
has offered two amendments. To the first one I have no objec- 
tion. The second amendment, in my opinion, involves a very 
vital policy, and I should like to have the first amendment 
out of the way before we debate the last amendment about 
which the gentleman and I so widely differ, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the second 
amendment was offered only for information. The first amend- 
ment is now pending and will be acted upon in due time. The 
second amendment will then undoubtedly be offered by the 
gentleman from Texas and will be before the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. For debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; for debate. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, may we have the pending 
amendment again reported? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I now offer the second 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On page 55, line 19, add the 
following: “ Provided further, That no part of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be available for the preparation of mid-monthly reports 
of cotton estimates for the months of July, August, and November.“ 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I realize that it is much easier and politically 
much safer to fall in line and join the stampede of the men and 
the organizations that are now clamoring for the abolition of 
the reports on the production of cotton. 

This amendment, by all means, ought not to be adopted. An- 
other bill is coming before the House in a short time that in- 
volves the abolition of all the reports during the months of 
July and August by the Department of Agriculture. Not only 
that, but the bill that is to come before the House proposes to 
abolish all the reports except one a month, beginning the 1st 
of September and running up to the Ist of December. 

This is a bill that the cotton exchanges—and I say this, 
gentlemen, with all deference to the men who differ from me on 
this proposition—this is what the cotton exchanges have been 
after for the last three years, and they virtually demanded it 
when this bill was originally put into effect. 

Let us see just what this means. Because we have made a 
big crop of cotton everybody is dissatisfied. The price has gone 
down below the cost of production and they seem to want to 
vent their spleen against the Crop Reporting Board or against 
these crop reports. First they come in with a bill to abolish all 
of them. This is the more logical of the two positions. It 
would be more logical to abolish them all than it would to 
garble them up in the manner proposed either by this amend- 
ment or the bill reported by the Committee on Agriculture. 
They say that they want to abolish these reports in July and 
August and the other bill provides for that. The other bill 
abolishes all reports in July and August; and what do you do? 
You absolutely put the cotton producers, so far as the reports 
are concerned, at the mercy of the cotton speculators who have 
their own reporters in the field to gather information during 
the months of July and*August when the crop is undergoing 
those violent changes that affect the crop more than any other 
changes that take place until the killing frosts, 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to propound a parlia- 
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Let me remind you, especially the gentlemen from the cotton- | heavily sold by the speculators in anticipation that the PERE 


growing States, that I know there has been a great propaganda 
spread throughout the Cotton Belt to make the farmers dissatis- 
fied; but you abolish these reports and go back to the old sys- 
tem and then suppose you have a repetition of 1923. What 
happened then? In 1923, and possibly the year preceding that. 
you had an attack of the boll weevil in the month of July and 
you had floods in August, followed by renewed attacks of the 
boll weevil that cut the cotton production 25 per cent. Under 
this amendment, along with the bill reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture, without one word of testimony from a single 


cotton-growing organization to approve it, you would leave the 


cotton growers at the mercy of that great swarm of private 
reporters who are out looking over the cotton fields, with but 
one object in view, and that is to acquire information and to 
create an impression that will benefit the speculator or the 
cotton buyer at the expense of the cotton grower. You may 
adopt this amendment, and I want to say to the gentleman from 
New York—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CrowtTHer). The time of the gentle- 


man from Mississippi has expired. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. You may adopt this amendment, you may pass 
the bill that has been reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture; but I want to tell you right now that whenever you do 
and go back to your States next year, if you have the normal 
condition that prevailed in the cotton-growing States from 1912, 
we will say, or 1914, down to 1923, you are going to hear from 
st s it will be too late then. You will not get these reports 

0 

Why, in 1925 we ginned more than 2,000,000 bales before the 
first day of September, about one-sixth of the crop. Under this 
provision, coupled with the bill that has been reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture, there would not have been a single 
governmental report. The only report they would have had 
would have been the reports from these speculators who are 
out looking after their own interests and who unfortunately 
swell the estimates in order to beat down the price of cotton 
in the months of August and September, right at the most 
vital time when farmers are placing their cotton upon the 
market. 

I can not support this amendment and I trust gentlemen 
on the other side of the House who have been so particular 
about their prerogatives will not put this amendment in the 


lav, but let it come in the regular course of legislation. Let 


it be investigated by the committee and give us time on the 
floor to debate it. Do not let us be stampeded in adopting an 
amendment that will be a sad mistake as far as the cotton 
growers are concerned. They are the ones interested. I am 
not going to be stampeded. When the time comes that I have 
got to be stampeded by every wave of propaganda that sweeps 
over the country I am going to withdraw. I am willing to go 
back and take the verdict of the cotton growers, the men who 
hold the plow, for I know it will do them an injury that will 
not be overcome during the life of the present Representatives 
in this Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi talks about Members of Congress who are opposed 
to having so many of these Government estimates being 
stampeded by propaganda. I submit that that is rather a radi- 
cal statement for the gentleman to make. 

Mr. RANKIN, Let me say to the gentleman that I did not 
question his motives nor the motives of anybody else. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. At least the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi talks about Members who favor the Buchanan proposi- 
tion being stampeded by propaganda. Let me explain to the 
gentleman from Mississippi a little about our views on this 
subject. We admit that we need some Government estimates 
as to the probable yield of cotton, but the law advocated by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] provides for 11 
different estimates of the probable yield during a single cotton- 
growing season, and before the market can recover from the 
effects of one estimate it is confronted by another. That is 
particularly true in a year of large production. I undertake to 
say, without criticizing in the least the accuracy of the Gov- 
ernment estimate, without assailing their good faith in the 
least, that during the marketing season that is about to close no 
bear speculative propaganda in the United States could have 
been invented that would have been more effective in the 
hands of speculators than these semimonthly reports have been. 
Particularly during September and October the market was 
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ment estimates would forecast much larger yields. This car- 
ried the market down at a terrific rate of decline—a decline | 
which I think would have been slower if there had not been so 
many reports. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman will admit that the reports in 
July and August did not injure the market, if any reports at 
all injured it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say as to the reports of July 
and August that if you will get the hearings which were held 
before the Committee on Agriculture on the Jones bill you will 
find that Mr. Tenny and other representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture said that they would be glad to have the July 
and August and November semimonthly reports abandoned. 
They stated it as their belief, that there should be semimonthly 
reports in the months of September and October. Personally, I 
think one report a month is enough, and I will advocate it when 
we get to the legislative bill. I think the Buchanan amendment, 
now pending, would be an improvement over the present 
situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman state which affects the 
markets the most, the crop estimate or the ginners’ report? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Undoubtedly, as the gentleman knows, 
the crop estimate as to the probable yield has the most effect. 
But I want it distinctly understood that my objection is not 
addressed so much to the accuracy of the reports as to the 
frequency of them. There is an old saying that “too much of a 
good thing is bad.” That is what I think about too many of 
these reports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I ask for three minutes more. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman knows quite to the contrary, 
that when we had a crop estimate and a ginners’ report at dif- 
ferent times the ginners’ report had more effect on the market. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The two reports come now simul- 
taneously. My own view is that in the months of August, 
September, and October at least, the estimates as to probable 
yield have a greater effect on the market than do the ginners’ 
reports. 

Perhaps in November and December the ginners' reports are 
more influential on the market than the estimates as to 
probable yield. I submit that the Buchanan Amendment car- 
ries out the recommendation of the Department of Agriculture, 
and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, of course in two minutes I 
can not argue the matter, and I shall not attempt to do so. 
I am intensely interested in this because my people are very 
much interested in the production of cotton. Our people 
firmly believe that these semimonthly reports in July, August, 
and November serve no useful purpose, except to have the 
market demoralized twice a month instead of once a month, 
In my own judgment monthly reports are ample, and I favor 
the Government making monthly reports, because if the Goy- 
ernment withdrew from the field the private operators would 
make reports, and there would be no check on them. The Gov- 
ernment reports are impartially made, and are recognized by the 
cotton trade as the most accurate estimate made, and I agree 
in this. I think this amendment is a step in the right direction, 
The department itself says that the semimonthly reports during 
July, August, and November subserve no useful purpose, and if 
they are discontinued more funds will be available for the 
department to ascertain the different grades, which would be 
absolutely the best thing that this Congress can do to aid the 
cotton farmers, so far as statistical information is concerned, 
because there are many grades of cotton and the price of 
cotton differs as to grades sometimes as much as 6 or 7 cents 
a pound. We, from the cotton States, believe that a great part 
of the carry-over cotton, several million bales, is very low- 
grade cotton, much nontenderable, and that the number of 
bales of such poor-grade cotton is used to depress the price of 
good cotton. I am in favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For collecting, publishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mail, or 
otherwise, timely information on the market supply and demand, com- 


from Texas 


1926 


mércial movement, location, disposition, quality, condition, and market 
prices of livestock, meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry 
products, frults and vegetables, peanuts and thelr products, grain, 
hay, feeds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently 
and in cooperation with other branches of the Government, State 
agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged 
in the production, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm 
and food products, $1,054,355, 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. A practice of the Department of Agriculture has been 
called to my attention recently and too late for me to bring 
to the attention of the subcommittee, which, I think, to say the 
least, is of doubtful value. I refer to the practice of prognosti- 
eating or predicting the future price of agricultural products. 
I do not seen anything in this bill that justifies that practice 
upon the part of the department. Complaint has been made, 
particularly on the part of the producers of lambs and wool. 
They say that the practice has a very detrimental effect upon 
the price of those commodities. I can not see any reason 
for the department making the statement that I find contained 
in their release, for instance, of August 20, 1925, which says: 


A normal Iamb crop next spring, together with lower prices of wool, 
May result in lower prices for the 1926 lamb crop. 2 


They were talking of the 1926 lamb crop long before th 
lambs were born, Again, in another release in July, they make 
this statement: 


Factors that may influence prices for the 1926 lamb crop unfavorably 
are the indicated increases of 10 per cent in the size of the crop, a 
probable downturn tendency in hog prices next spring, and a possible 
slackening in business activities. 


None of those things came true. There was no appreciable 
slackening in business activity, and there was no downturn in 
the price of the hog market. If there had been, why should it 
be heralded far in advance? It seems to me that these predic- 
tions can have no other effect than to put the man who can 
not carry his lamb crop over until the higher price is obtained 
in a position where he must sell at the best price obtainable, 
or at least feels that he must. I can not find anything in 
this law which authorizes any prediction of prices based on 
future contingencies. Why not confine these reports to a state- 
ment of existing facts? Those interested can draw their own 
conclusions, 

As I say, this was brought to my attention too late to frame 
an amendment and submit it to the subcommittee. I expect 
to go into the matter very carefully in the near future, but it 
seems to me now that this practice is detrimental, and does 
more harm than good. I am in hearty sympathy with the 
work of the department in gathering information and giving 
it to the public, when that information is based on a survey 
of actual facts and conditions, but speculating on the future 
and pointing out conditions that may arise may have only one 
effect, namely, that of frightening the man who is not in a 
position to carry his crop over, if necessary, so that he feels 
the first offer made must be accepted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman have any idea of 
who is responsible for that kind of report being issued by the 
department? 

Mr. COLTON. 
information. 

i Mr. CHINDBLOM. It was right during the campaign, was 
t not? 

Mr. COLTON. It was about that time. The people are 
complaining of it, and it seems to me that the department 
should content itself with issuing statements of facts, and not 
go into the domain of speculation—of predicting what the 
prices in the future shall be. Many believe that the predic- 
tions did not come true and that they injured the small 
producers, 

Gentlemen, I shall not offer at this time any amendment. 
I want to go into the matter fully. It is not wise to act until 
we are fully advised. I have not had time to investigate 
fully, and particularly have not had opportunity to investigate 
at the department. I shall do so, however, soon. There is a 
widespread feeling in the West that these predictions are yery 
hurtful and ought not to be made by the Government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the pro forma amendment and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes out of order and to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 


I may have an idea, but I have no authentic 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order and to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Chairman and fellow Members 
of the House, I take this opportunity to address you on the 
merits of House bill 14840, a bill to abolish the 80 per cent 
estate tax credit contained in section 301 of the revenue act of 
1926; also House bill 14839, a bill to repeal the estate tax, both 
of which bills are now in the hands of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ; 4 

In introducing these bills I have given the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to undo an act of Congress at the past session which, in 
my opinion, was the most iniquitous, drastic, bolshevistic, over- 
bearing, and unfair piece of legislation in the history of our 
great Government. I have reference to the section of the 
general revenue bill of 1926 which gave to certain States an 
80 per cent advantage in the matter of estate taxes. This act 
was aimed at the great and growing State of Florida, as was 
Clearly brought out by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], 
when, is his great wrath, hurled at the State of Florida, he 
accused the visitors, tourists, and inyestors who have gone to 
Florida as being jazz trippers, tax dodgers, and bootleggers. 
The gentleman from Iowa and other zealarts like him well 
knew that hundreds of thousands of people were flocking to 
Florida, and they feared that if the Federal inheritance tax was 
repealed everybody would go; so they kept the inheritance tax 
on the statute books, but gave to those States that have a 
State inheritance tax credit for 80 per cent of the amounts paid 
by them, and this socialistic principal was passed by the House 
and sent to the other end of the Capitol, 

In the other end of the Capitol the Finance Committee voted 
overwhelmingly to repudiate it, which said repudiation was 
confirmed by the other body, but the House of Representatives 
refused to recede from its position, so the general revenue bill 
went into law carrying this great discrimination aimed at, and 
based against a sovereign State, Florida. 

In my opinion, no more un-American piece of legislation has 
ever been enacted, and I believe it is now time for this evil to 
be corrected. 

The stamp act and the tea tax in the days of old may well be 
compared to this attempt at wholesale interference with and 
complete destruction of the rights of the State. In no other 
instance has the Federal Government so boldy undertaken, 
under the guise of its power of taxation, to invade the govern- 
mental functions and powers of the State’s government. The 
framers of the Constitution of the United States and the State 
conventions which ratified it never intended that the power of 
the States should ever be trampled upon in this manner, 

In section 2, article 1, of the Constitution it is plainly stated: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union. 


And, in my opinion, the act in question is purely a violation 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the genleman yield? 

Mr, GREEN of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our law exempts us for all taxes that we 
pay our States on land, for instance. Suppose the State of 
Florida in its constitution should provide that no land should 
be taxed in Florida. Would there be just as much discrimina- 
tion there? The gentleman is not inveighing against the gen- 
eral law which exempts income-tax payers from the tax they 
pay their States? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I would say to my friend from 
Texas that in our State, as in most States, we have a tax on 
land. 

Mr. BLANTON. But suppose you should abolish it? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. If we were to abolish it, I am sure 
that the other resources of our State would maintain our treas- 
ury, and let me say there, for the information of the House, 
that the State government is absolutely free of debt and has 
from $12,000,000 to $16,000,000 in the treasury. 

From the beginning of this Government to the year 1924 no 
attempt has ever been made by Congress to violate the rule of 
geography and uniformity in the levying of duties, imports, 
and excises. No attempt has ever been made to discriminate 
between States in the Federal act for the purpose of controlling 
State legislation. The two provisions in the Constitution for 
the protection of the States against discrimination were as to 
direct taxes proportionate in accordance with representation, 
as to indirect taxes geographical uniformity throughout the 
country. 

At this point I take the liberty to quote from Chief Justice 
Fuller in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. S. 557) : 
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One of the principal objects of the proposed new government was to 
obviate this defect of the confederacy by conferring authority upon the 
new government by which taxes could be directly laid whenever desired. 
Great difficulty in accomplishing this object was found to exist. The 
States bordering on the ocean were unwilling to give up their right to 
lay duties upon imports, which were their chief source of revenue. The 
other States, on the other hand, were unwilling to make any agreement 
for the levying of taxes directly upon real and personal property, the 
smaller States fearing that they would be overborne by unequal burdens 
forced upon them by the action of the larger States. In this condition 
of things great embarrassment was felt by the members of the conven- 
tion. it was feared at times that the effort to form a new government 
would fail. But happily a compromise was effected by an agreement 
that direct taxes should be laid by Congress by apportioning them 
among the States according to their representation. In return for this 
concession by some of the States the other States bordering on nav- 
igable waters consented to relinquish to the new government the con- 
trol of duties, imposts, and excises, and the regulation of commerce, 
with the condition that the duties, imposts, and excises should be uni- 
form throughout the United States. So that, on the other hand, any- 
thing like oppression or undue advantage of any one State over the 
others would be prevented by the apportionment of the direct taxes 
among the States according to their representations, and, on the other 
hand, anything like oppression or hardship in the levying of duties, 
imposts, and excises would be avoided by the provision that they 
should be uniform throughout the United States. This compromise was 
essential to the continued union and harmony of the States. It pro- 
tected every State from being controlled in its taxation by the superior 
numbers of one or more other States. 


And from Mr. Justice Field, in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. (157 U. S. 587, 588): 2 


Now, that the requirements that direct taxes should be apportioned 
among the several States contemplated the protection of the States to 
prevent their being called upon to contribute more than was deemed 
their due share of the burden is clear. Giving to the term uniformity 
as applied to duties, imposts, and excises a geographical significance 
likewise causes that provision to look to the forbidding of discrimina- 
tion as between the States by the levying of duties, Imposts, or excises 
upon a particular subject in one State and a different duty, impost, or 
excise on the same subject in another; and therefore, as far as may be, 
is a restriction in the same direction and in harmony with the require- 
ment of apportionment of direct taxes. And the conclusion that the 
possible discrimination against one or more States was the only thing 
intended to be provided for by the rule which uniformity imposed upon 
the power to levy duties, Imposts, and excises is greatly strengthened 
by considering the state of the law, in the mother country and in the 
Colonies, and the practice of taxation which obtained at or about the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution. 


And from Mr. Justice White, in Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S. 
41, 89): 


Nothing can be clearer, therefore, than that the object of this consti- 
tutional provision for the uniformity of indirect taxes was to protect 
the States against discrimination. 


Mr. Chairman, I could quote for my colleagues other court 
decisions bearing on this if time permitted, but knowing the 
great legal ability of so many of my distinguished colleagues, 
I hardly believe it necessary. 

According to the returns on the State taxation filed from 
January 1, 1924, to December 31, 1924, 9,338 estates were sub- 
ject to tax and paid taxes, said taxes amounting to $65,900,050, 
It is true that Florida paid less than one-fourth of one of these 
millions. It is also true that New York State paid more than 
twenty million, Pennsylvania more than five million, New Jer- 
sey more than five million, and Massachusetts almost five 
million. These last four States enumerated paid more than 
one-half of the total amount returned to the Federal Treasury, 
My colleagues from these States, of course, realized what it 
would mean to their taxpayers to receive the benefits under 
the 80 per cent provision; likewise, my colleagues from the 
weaker States, where their State collected an estate tax, knew 
that lesser benefits would accrue to their citizens; but my 
colleagues from all the States, except two, were probably also 
inspired by anti-Florida propagandists throughout the Nation. 

According to the returns on the State taxation filed from 
January 1, 1925, to December 31, 1925, a total of 10,642 estates 
paid Federal taxes amounting to $96,930,151. A credit was 
allowed to the taxpayers of the various States of $10,707,056, 
This was, of course, under the old law allowing only 25 per 
cent rebate, I believe. Now, suppose that 80 per cent of this 


approximately $97,000,000 had been turned back to the States, 
this would have left approximately seventeen and one-half 
million to be sent to the Federal Treasury; then if we esti- 
mate that taxes paid from January 1, 1926, to December 31, 
1926, will be $80,000,000, and the amount collected this year 
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will be probably less than the year 1925, because the rates 
were lowered, then take 80 per cent of $80,000,000 and give 
it back to the States, you will have left for the Government 
approximately $16,000,000 by this iniquitous and outrageous 
eredit allowed to States. The 1926 revenue law not only 
deprives the Federal Treasury of from $60,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000 a year but also, in my opinion, takes that which is 
not measurable in dollars and cents; it violates the Federal 
Constitution and takes away from Florida her right of a sov- 
ereign State. 

Mr. Chairman, the amount of money returned to the Fed- 
eral Treasury under the estate tax provision of the 1926 
revenue act will be negligible, and, assuming that the next 
tax reductions will also include reduction of the estate taxes, 
it appears to me that if this terrible 80 per cent credit provision 
is retained that eventually its sole purpose will be to discrimi- 
nate against Florida. I predict that if my colleagues refuse to 
pass House bill 14840, then the demand of the country will 
be so great that the evil against Florida be corrected until 
House bill 14839 will be passed. It is my opinion, anyway, 
Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, that America is tired of pay- 
ing to the Federal Government a death tax, and do you 
believe that our Government should tax corpses? This is a 
2255 of taxation which should be left entirely to the several 

tates. 

My State has already by vote of 4 to 1 adopted a consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting the State from levying in 
the future-any inheritance or income tax, laboring under 
the belief that it is wrong to tax dead bodies; but if the 
other States desire to collect a death tax. we have nothing to 
say. But we do say that any effort of Congress to coerce and 
force the State of Florida into levying and collecting a State 
inheritance tax is emphatically resented. 

Florida’s constitution is her own and she has the right to 
say what her State must do in State tax matters. She also has 
the right, here in the Congress of the United States, to bring 
her plea for justice and fairness, and request the Congress to 
nphold the Constitution of the United States and to repeal the 
vicious provisions of the 1926 revenue act. 

The State of Florida does not need a State inheritance tax, 
and may I advise you that the State government is debt free 
and has an enormous surplus of several million dollars in its 
treasury. Probably no other State in the Union has a debt- 
free government and a large surplus in the treasury. 

In the passage of House bill 14840 Florida is not asking any 
fayor but only asking her rights as a sovereign State. She is 
asking that the constitution of her State be saved and that 
the Constitution of the United States be upheld, and that she 
be permitted to tax and omit to tax her people for State pur- 
poses as she desires, and she refuses to be coerced by the Con- 
gress into the passage of a State inheritance tax law. The 
State chamber of commerce and scores of other civic organiza- 
tions throughout the State are urging that Florida be given 
her rights in this matter. Florida feels and knows that she 
has been unjustly discriminated against and asks that this 
wrong be righted. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, I have just read 
a splendid argument against the 80 per cent provision, Said 
argument was made by the Hon J. B. Johnson, of Florida. 
Among other things he shows the manner in which the country 
is accepting this iniquitous provision of the 1926 revenue act, 
and shows how the bill fails to carry out the intent of Congress. 
I take the liberty here to read a short statement from the 
argument: 


As a concrete example of the practical workings of this rebate pro- 
vision of the revenue act of 1926 the Legislature of Georgia has passed 
an estate tax law for that State which was approved March 31, 1926. 
Section 1 of this law reads: 

„Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Georgia, and it is hereby 
enacted by the authority of the same, That from and after the passage 
of this act it shall be the duty of the legal representative of the estate 
of any person who may hereafter die a resident of this State, and 
whose estate is subject to the payment of a Federal estate tax, to file 
a duplicate of the return which he is required to make to the Federal 
authorities, for the purpose of having the estate taxes determined, with 
the State tax commissioner. When such duplicate is filed with the said 
official he shall compute the amount that would be due upon said re- 
turn as Federal estate taxes under the act of Congress relating to the 
levy and collection of Federal estate taxes upon the property of said 
estate taxable in Georgia, and assess against sald estate as State in- 
heritance taxes 80 per cent of the amount found to be due for Federal 
estate taxes.” 


The tax officials of the State of Georgia are advertising the 
advantages Georgia has in a leaflet which says in part: 


1926 


There you are. Analyze the act and see just what it means, then 
compare it with the laws of other States, particularly the so-called 
noninheritance tax States. The analysis shows the Georgia law is 
far better than if the legislature of the State, as haye been done in 
other States, merely has passed a law prohibiting the levy or collection 
of any inheritance tax. The why is clear. Take an estate in Florida, 
for instance, large enough to have levied against it by the Federal 
Government as an estate tax, say, $75,000. Florida has no inheritance 
tax law of any kind, but the Federal Government levies a $75,000 
estate tax, collects it, and the whole amount goes into the Federal 
Treasury with not one penny of benefit, so far as that $75,000 goes, to 
either the estate or to the State of Florida. 

Make the same calculation in Georgia. The same kind of an estate, 
of the same yalue, finds a Federal estate tax levied against it for 
$75,000. The Federal law provides that this estate is entitled to an 
exemption of 80 per cent of the levy made against it for Federal estate 
taxes, provided that 80 per cent has been paid the State in which the 
estate is located as an inheritance tax. Do you get it? In the Florida 
case the Federal Government can give no exemption, nor can the 
State claim it, because there is no State inheritance tax, therefore 
the Federal Government has to take the whole $75,000. In Georgia 
the Federal Government assesses $75,000 against the estate, credits the 
estate with an exemption of four-fifths of the amount levied, and takes 
one-fifth into the Federal Treasury, the four-fifths which is credited as 
#n exemption going into the treasury of Georgia. In both cases the 
estate pays only $75,000; in our ease we get our share for applying 
to the expense of operating our State government. The noninheritance 
tax States are, of necessity, compelled to supply the deficiency in the 
source of revenue by taxing other property on which there is no 
Federal exemption. 

If the Congress had wanted to be fair and had wanted to meet the 
uniformity provision in the laying and collecting of taxes as required 
by section 8, article 1, of the Constitution of the United States, they 
should have provided for the collection of the entire amount of the 
estate tax laid, and then refunded to the treasury of each State, for 
State purposes, 80 per cent of the tax collected from each State. If 
Congress had no authority to do this, then Congress has no authority 
to do what it has done, Congress can not do indirectly what it is not 
allowed to do directly. 


If it is so interpreted in the State of Georgia, which is one 
of the best and greatest States of the Union, then will it not 
be misinterpreted and misused in other States of the Union? 

The rebate provision of this estate tax law is not only clearly 
outside the pale of the powers delegated to Congress, but it is 
an expressed violation of the provisions of the Constitution, 
in that the tax is not “laid and collected to pay the debts and 
for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States,” and is not laid and collected “uniformly throughout 
the United States.” Í 

And I can never believe that this act of Congress ever 
represented the real feeling of the Members of Congress, but 
was rather an avenue of escape for their respective States, 
enmities and prejudices, and since my colleagues and the 
Nation has cooled off and reflected, I belieye that it is now the 
ripe time to correct the wrong by either adopting House bill 
14840 or by adopting House bill 14839 and retiring the Federal 
Government from the estate-tax field altogether and leaving 
the right to levy estate tax entirely with the respective States 
where it belongs, 

Mr. Chairman, as 1 expect to speak on this subject from 
time to time conveying my argument and the argument of the 
State of Florida—because it is not my fight, it is Florida’s 
fight—before the House, I shall not speak at length to-day, but 
may I take time to inform my colleagues that the intent of the 
80 per cent provision which was to stop the migration of 
people and the migration of wealth to the State of Florida has 
been entirely futile. The intent of this provision to stop the 
growth and progress of the State of Florida has been entirely 
without result, but in turn, Mr. Chairman, the great ship of 
growth, development, and progress upon which Florida em- 
barked many years ago still sails on. To-day she is leading the 
South in building enterprises and general development. During 
the first 11 months of this year there was $233,589,400 worth of 
new construction started throughout the State. Small yillages 
are growing rapidly into populous cities. Her vast reaches 
of more than 2,300 miles of sea coast are studded with 
splendid harbors and girded with among the best railroads in 
the world. Paved roads are rapidly extending themselyes in 
every section of the State. Factories are springing up here 
and there and disbursing enormous pay rolls, Her mines are 
belching forth 80 per cent of the Nation’s supply of phosphate, 
together with yarious and sundry building and manufacturing 
materials. Her tobacco fields are ever enlarging and growing 
more productive. Her common and staple crops, together with 
her livestock industries, are gradually improving. Her orange 
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are becoming more lucrative. Her wild lands are rapidly trans- 
forming into gardens and fields and are to-day supplying the 
Nation with winter vegetables. Her more than 30,000 lakes are 
still clear, placid, and surrounded by gigantic forest trees, 
draped with gray Spanish mosses. Her thousands of springs 
still gush forth an overabundance of transparent and God- 
given fluid, sparkling with purity and virtue. Her rivers still 
meander “here and yon” and give vent to the sweet perfume 
of the magnolia in the moonlight. The flaming poinsettia, the 
hibiscus, the bougainvillea, and the rose are still there, and the 
mocking birds sing at dawn. 

My friends, Florida is carrying on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, food, drug, and insecticide administration, $1,211,385, of 
which amount not to exceed $419,871 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
PASSENGER-CARRYING VEHICLES 


That not to exceed $135,000 of the lump-sum appropriations herein 
made for the Department of Agriculture shall be available for the pur- 
chase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of the field 
work of the Department of Agriculture outside the District of Colum- 
bia: Provided, That not to exceed $30,000 of this amount shall be 
expended for the purchase of such vehicles, and that such vehicles shall 
be used only for official service outside the District of Columbia, but this 
shall not prevent the continued use for official service of motor trucks 
in the District of Columbia: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to expend, from the funds provided for 
carrying out the provisions of the Federal highway act of November 9, 
1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 212), not to exceed $25,000 for the purchase of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles to replace such vehicles 
heretofore acquired and used by the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
construction and maintenance of national forest roads or other roads 
constructed under his direct supervision which are or may become un- 
serviceable, including the replacement of not to exceed two such vehicles 
for use in the administrative work of the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
District of Columbia: Provided further, That expenditures from appro- 
priations contained in this act for the maintenance, upkeep, and repair, 
exclusive of garage rent, pay of operator, fuel and lubricants, on any 
one yehicle used by the Department of Agriculture shall not exceed one- 
third of the market price of a new vehicle of the same make or class, 
and in any case more than $500: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, on the first day of each regular session of Con- 
gress, make a report to Congress showing the amount expended under 
the provisions of this paragraph during the preceding fiscal year: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may exchange motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn vehicles, tractors, road equipment, and boats, 
and parts, accessories, tires, or equipment thereof, in whole or in part 
payment for vehicles, tractors, road equipment, or boats, or parts, 
accessories, tires, or equipment of such vehicles, tractors, road equip- 
ment, or boats, purchased by him. 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I offer a com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 72, line 4, strike out the figures “ $135,000" and insert in 
lien thereof the sum of “ $150,000.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read to page 75, line 3—— 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I ask nnanimous consent to proceed out 
of order for one-half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for one-half minute. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr, Chairman, last August the national en- 
campment of Spanish War Veterans was held and a brief reso- 
lution was passed haying to do with legislation enacted by this 
Congress, I would like to have this brief resolution included as 
a part of my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“ Resolution No. 20 
“The United Spanish War Veterans in encampment assembled send 
greetings to the Congress of the United States. 
“We herewith express our thanks for the passage of House bill 8132 


for the relief of veterans, their widows, and dependents of the Spanish 
War and campaigns incident thereto. We desire to especially acknowl- 


and grape-fruit groves—the largest and best in the world— |! edge the fine services of Senator PEER NoxBeck, chairman of the Sen- 
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ate Pensions Committee, and Hon. HaroLp Rxyursox, chairman of the 
Tension Committee of the House of Representatives. 

“The executive department of the Government is commended for the 
selection of Hon. Winfield Scott to be Commissioner of Pensions, His 
fair-mindedness and prompt and courteous treatment of disabled service 
men has endeared him to the hearts of all veterans. 

“ We are grateful that our Nation has remembered the boys of 98.“ 

This is to certify that the above is an authentic copy of a resolution 
adopted at the twenty-eighth annual encampment, United Spanish War 
Veterans, held at Des Moines, Iowa, August 15 to 19, 1926. 

LSEAL. ] James J. MURPHY, 

Quartermaster General. 


The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Clerk may correct the totals in the bill in 
accordance with the various amendments adopted, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be allowed to correct the 
totals. If there is no objection, the Clerk is authorized to do so. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr, Chairman, I move the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House, together 
with the amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 15008, had directed him to report the bill back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to, and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment. If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time; 
was read the third time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
commit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; in its present form I am 
going to vote against it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
to recommit. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Appropriations with instructions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendment: Page 54, line 9, after the word “ world,” 
insert “including scientific and technical research into American- 
grown cotton and its by-products and their present and potential uses, 
with a view to discovering new and additional commercial and scien- 
tific uses for cotton and its by-products.” 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order on the motion to recommit on the ground that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the paragraph on page 54, and is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
New York whether this is not the same amendment that the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole ruled in order? 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. I believe it is. It is an attempt 
to impose on an administrative officer an additional executive 
duty. 

The SPEAKER. In view of the fact that the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
ruled that the amendment was in order, the Chair would not 
feel justified in ruling it out of order. 

Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] to recommit the bill with 
instructions. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 46. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Te SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands tellers. 
Those in fayor of taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand 


Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
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in their places. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Twenty-seven gentlemen have arisen—not a sufficient number. 
Tellers are refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that that is 
one-fifth of those present, 

The SPEAKER. It must be one-fifth of a quorum. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Macre of New York, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER RICHARD k. BYED, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4741 and give it con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
that will require unanimous consent, 

Mr. DREWRY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4741 
and proceed to consider the same, The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (8, 4741) providing for the promotion of Lieut. Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and awarding to him a 
congressional medal of honor. 2 


Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, what 
is the bill about? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the. bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to advance Lieut. Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
United States Navy, retired, to the grade of commander on the retired 
list of the Navy, to date from May 9, 1926, with the highest retired pay 
of that grade under existing law. 

Sec, 2. The President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
present, in the name of Congress, a medal of honor to the said Richard 
E. Byrd for distinguishing himself conspicuously by courage and in- 
trepidity at the risk of his life in demonstrating that it is possible for 
aircraft to travel in continuous flight from a now inhabited portion of 
the earth over the North Pole and return. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides recognition 
of the splendid achievement of Lieut. Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, of the Navy, in being the first man in the world who 
located the North Pole by airplane. There is a similar Dill, 
which will be taken up immediately after this, which provides 
recognition of the pilot of the plane, Floyd Bennett, the com- 
panion of Lieutenant Commander Byrd in his history-making 
flight. 

On March 3, 1911, Captain Peary was similarly honored by 
the Congress for his achievement in locating the North Pole 
by an overland journey. For 17 years, though many attempts 
were made, no one succeeded in reaching the top of the world 
until two other Americans did what had been called impos- 
sible” and by airplane sailed around and over the world's 


peak. 

Admiral Peary located the North Pole by land; Lieutenant 
Commander Byrd located it by air. These two men of the 
United States Navy brought great glory to the Navy and 
their country by their achievements. A grateful Nation honored 
Peary, and now it is asked to honor Byrd and Bennett. 

Peary located the pole after an arduous journey on April 6, 
1909. It took him nearly eight months of travel on dog sleds 
over the lonely ice fields. Byrd, in a flight of 15 hours and 
30 minutes, attained the same goal. It is a striking com- 
mentary on the world's progress. 

Byrd, the young Virginian, left his home in the valley of 
the Shenandoah, and at a time when the apple trees were in 
bloom in the soft air of his native land he had embarked by 
airplane from which he could oniy look down on glittering ice 
fields, as lonely and as frozen a waste as exists on earth. 

Many of the leading experts on airplane construction had 
said that no engine could make such a journey and predicted 
the forced landing of the plane in those isolated ice fields and 
the death of the two explorers making the attempt. In the 
face of these predictions Byrd made his preparations, and with 
his intrepid companion set out on his daring attempt. It was 


a thrilling moment for him and the little band of men who 
accompanied the expedition when the plane gracefully rose 
from the snow-covered land at Kings Bay and sailed away. 
Over the monotonous desolation of snow and ice they winged 
their way until his instruments showed that he had reached 


1926 


the top of the world. His own words, smilingly uttered to some 
of his friends when he returned, are very striking: 


We circumnavigated the world in two minutes, and it was bewilder- 
ing, for we lost a couple of days’ time in doing it—flew into yesterday 
and to-morrow and from to-morrow into yesterday. It was the first 
nonstop flight around the world, you might say. j 


Then he returned to share again the testimonials of the 
affections of his friends and his native State and his country. 
His name wiil stand with Peary, forever outlined against the 
frozen sky of the Arctic, emblazoned in the brilliant colors of 
the northern lights. 

His observations, instruments, and all other data were imme- 
diately turned over to scientists for full and complete examina- 
tion. They verified his report of his exploration. Scientifie 
bodies, civic and State organizations have awarded him signal 
honors. It only remains for the United States to award him 
fitting recognition, which they will do to-day as a Christmas 
present for the glory brought to the Nation by its naval officer 
and his companion and for the importance of the, data which 
contributes to the learning of the world, and for the proof 
which he has given of the unlimited opportunities of explora- 
tion by means of airplane. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was ordered to be laid on the table. 


FLOYD BENNETT, AVIATION PILOT, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent also 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4742 and consider 
the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4742 
und consider the same. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4742) providing for the promotion of Floyd Bennett, avia- 
tion pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him a congressional 
medal of honor, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to appoint Floyd Bennett, aviation pilot, United States Navy, 
to the grade of machinist in the Navy from May 9, 1926. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to present, in the name of Congress, a medal of honor to the said 
Floyd Bennett for his gallant service to the Nation as a meurber 
ef the Byrd Arctic expedition, which medal, when presented, shall 
entitle him to the benefits provided by the act approved February 
4, 1919. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Virginia yield to me for a question? 

Mr. DREWRY. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. This is a Senate bill, is it not? 

Mr. DREWRY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILSON. I congratulate the gentleman on the work of 
his Senator. I tried something of this kind myself in the 
House last year by proposing medals for those gentlemen. 
I am glad the gentleman is succeeding in doing what I was 
unable to do at that time. 

Mr. DREWRY. I am glad the gentleman made the effort. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was ordered to be laid on the table. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorpj my own address 
made in New York on Sunday, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object—and I shall not object—I notice in the papers that 
the gentleman from Georgia must have given New York a few 
good laughs, and there is no reason why the readers of the 
Record should not have them. I have no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me by the 
House I am printing in the Recorp the following address made 
by me at a city-wide law and order rally at Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York City, Sunday afternoon, December 19, 
and broadcasted from station WQAO: 


Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow Americans: If Emerson was right 
when he declared that “America is God's last best national effort 
in behalf of the human race, then we who believe in the reign of that 
righteousness which exalteth a nation” are right when we dedicate 
ourselves to America’s moral regeneration, not only as our first duty 
to America, but as our highest duty to all mankind. 

Clearly, then, America’s first and most vital mission is to her own 
citizenship. We must have clean hands in our dealings with our own 
citizens if we carry an effective national evungel to the upward-strug- 
gling nations of earth. 

And surely, if we as a Nation march to the high and holy music of 
human uplift everywhere, the greatest unit of moral power in executing 
our national ideals should be New York—the Empire State of this 
mighty Union. 

The greatest in population, the greatest in wealth, and presumably 
the greatest in political influence, New York's name should be the 
synonym of spiritual ideals and moral prowess. 

But what do we find? As Henry Grady used to say, “ Not in bitter- 
ness, but in sorrow,” we find New York, the greatest commonwealth in 
the greatest Nation on earth, positively boasting that she is in a state 
of moral and constitutional secession. 

My position in making this declaration is incontestable, and surely 
I can not be charged with being harsh in this judgment when I simply 
state the facts which are New York's boast and pride. 

Unsympathetic newspapers in New York, which have printed against 
the “gentleman from Georgia” enough criticisms to sink a ship, have 
repeatedly declared that I have been unfair to New York City in my 
speeches in Congress and widely over the country. I deny the allega- 
tion and in thorough good humor I “ defy the alligators.” 

The truth is, these wet newspapers don't like to have the truth told 
on them. They are somewhat like the ebony Sambo who was a frequent 
visitor in the police court. When his young lawyer assured him that 
he was determined to see that he got justice, Sambo grinned and said, 
That's just what I don't want, boss; if I gets justice I'll go to the 
chain gang. I want you to keep me from getting justice.” If New York 
gets justice in the eyes of the Nation, in the eyes of at least 45 of her 
sister Commonwealths, with whom she has broken constitutional and 
moral fellowship, she stands convicted, not only by her own confession, 
but by her own defiant declaration, as actually oe in a state of 
moral and constitutional secession. 


KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Here is the proof: America is the first great nation which, by due 
constitutional process, has outlawed the heartless, the iniquitous, the 
corrupting, the debauching, the murderous liquor traffic—a_ traffic, 
whether legal or Illegal, that has neither conscience nor character, 
politics nor patriotism. This thing was not done in a corner. It was 
not done in a spasm of wartime hysteria. It was not done “ without 
giving the American people full opportunity to express themselves on 
it.“ as the wets so glibly declare. Neither was it done by “taking 
advantage of the absence of the Nation’s defenders and stabbing them 
in the back while they were fighting for freedom on foreign soil,” as 
the wets also affirm. It was done after more than a century of moral 
suasion—of public education and agitation. Be it remembered that 
after the Sixty-fourth Congress had failed to pass the Hobson amend- 
ment outlawing the liquor traffic, the Sixty-fifth Congress was elected 
with that as the burning issue, and with an overwhelming mandate 
from the American people in a nation-wide referendum, and after 33 
States had banished the saloon by State enactment, these militant 
American people, knowing exactly what they were about, came to 
Washington in the personnel of their congressional Representatives 
determined to seek a national remedy for a national evil—determined 
to seek constitutional protection from the conscienceless liquor traffic 
for the white virtue of territory that had voted to be free. 

Let it also be remembered that this Congress was elected many 
months before a single soldier went to France. Let it be remembered 
that after the Sixty-fifth Congress had obeyed this mandate of the 
American people by passing this amendment of moral emancipation 
by a constitutional majority it was referred by due governmental process 
to the legislatures of the 48 States in the American Union; and before 
the searching eyes of their constituents to whom they were amenable 
46 of these States—fifteen-sixteenths of the glorious whole—stood out 
in the open and ratified that constitutional compact. 

Again, let it be remembered that with an honored statesman from 
New York, twice a member of the President's Cabinet, as their attorney 
the liquor crowd went before the Supreme Court of the United States 
and argued the unconstitutionality of the eighteenth amendment, and 
subsequently its supporting statute, and when that court of last resort 
for every loyal American had heard that brilliant sophistry that 
mighty tribunal handed down the high decision that every step in the 
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process of enacting our national prohibition law was according to the 
Constitution of our fathers. 

Let it be remembered that New York was one of the 46 States 
which indorsed this great moral, constitutional compact—this bone- 
dry amendment—which outlaws the manufacture, sale, and transpor- 
tation of every drop of intoxicating beverage on the American Con- 
tinent, 

Let it be remembered that this legislative act on the part of the 
State of New York committed the State to the loyal support of bone- 
dry legislation in its enforcement. 


NEW YORK EATS ITS OWN WORDS 


This is the inescapable constitutional logic of the situation, for 
the very eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, which New York's 
Legislature ratified, carried with it the obligation of concurrent juris- 
diction, together with the constitutional mandate upon Congress to 
enact laws to carry out the provisions of the eighteenth amendment. 
In obedience to the spirit of this law, New York enacted an enforce- 
ment statute known as the Mullan-Gage law, putting New York as a 
Commonwealth back of the Federal Constitution which it had ratified. 
And then, alas, under the powerful leadership of New York's danger- 
ously popular governor, who is said to have dreams of the White 
House, the Empire State of New York broke with America’s great 
moral constitutional law and told the Nation to “go hang” as far as 
New York's help in the enforcement of this law was concerned. 

In other words, New York backslided in morals and seceded from 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 


BOTH REPUBLICANS AND DEMOCRATS GUILTY 


When New York thus ate its own words and committed moral seces- 
sion from the constitutional Union, Democrats were supposed to be the 
chief malefactors, and Gov. Alfred E. Smith was roundly denounced by 
Republican leaders as the chief of constitutional sinners. Not on your 
life! Not by a jugful, if you please! This genial and popular execu- 
tive, whose steady climb from East-side obscurity to his present high 
position is enough to inspire every American youth, has sins enough of 
his own on this score without piling on him the sins of a lot of wet 
Republicans, 

The Bible says, “If the light in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness?" And it is a tragedy in moral and political leadership for a 
man to be capable of doing so much good for the cause of sobriety and 
law enforcement and yet make himself the hero of the outlawed liquor 
interests of America, But I remind you again that New York's governor 
must not wear alone the wantonly wet crown of the Empire State, for 
Nicholas Murray Butler would grow green with envy and Senator 
JAMES WADSWorRTH would literally turn over in his political grave if 
Gov. Al. Smith were credited with wearing alone the damp diadem of 
apostate New York. 

In that recent inane plece of indeterminate folly known as the prohi- 
bition referendum wet Republicans vied with wet Democrats in taking 
part in something which the leaders of both parties knew was utterly 
without governmental authority and constitutional mandate. Every- 
body knows that the Supreme Court of the United States has upheld 
the constitutionality of the supporting statute of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, known as the Volstead law. And our honored colleague from 
New York [Mr. Fisna], who is not a prohibitionist himself, but a red- 
blooded, loyal American, actually campaigned against that referendum 
as a gigantic political fraud. 

Everybody knows that inasmuch as the word “ intoxicating” Is as 
variant in meaning as different people are differently affected by liquor, 
it was competent for Congress to interpret its own meaning in out- 
lawing intoxicating liquors, else there would be no basis for legal pro- 
cedure. And since this interpretation of one-half of 1 per cent (which 
was the basis demanded by brewers many years before prohibition came on 
with which to prosecute their bootlegging competitors) has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the proposition of an indi- 
vidual State voting to interpret a Federal constitutional law is not only 
constitutional chaos, as the brilliant Borgan strikingly phrased it, but is 
the very essence of political imbecility, 


THE CASE Is PROVEN 


I have proven my case. New York, the great Empire State of the 
Union that we love so well, is in the tragic position and condition of 
moral and constitutional secession. But not all. Thank God, there be 
several hundred thousand dry constitutional patriots in New York 
“who bave not bowed the knee to Baal,” nor surrendered their sober, 
sacred ideals to the un-American, law-defying elements that rule the 
metropolitan centers of the Nation. As they went down in temporary 
defeat battling for New Yorks moral regeneration and constitutional 
emancipation, they flung their torch to ready hands stretched out from 
the great loyal God-fearing masses of America, who have been put on 
their mettle as never before—the masses—the church-going, law- 
abiding people of the Nation, who have determined, regardless of lines 
of political and creedal cleavage, that they will stand together in solid 
phalanx and protect Congress and the White House of the Nation 
from being the rendezvous of the lawless and the citadel of constitu- 
tional defiance. 
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YOUNG TEDDY MAKES GRAVE MISTAKE 


In this great battle for the redemption of New York as an entity 
of national and international influence, one of the saddest and most 
melancholy spectacles which I have encountered was the recent inter- 
view of young Theodore Roosevelt, who is throwing the influence of a 
great and inspiring name in American history on the side of the 
enemies of our prohibition law. The son and namesake of that great 
and beloved President has brought deep sorrow to millions of hearts 
in America by his unwarranted and shocking utterances, 

Listen to the following ringing and wholesome words from his illus- 
trious father: 

“The friends of the saloon keepers sometimes denounce their oppo- 
nents for not treating the saloon business like any other. The best 
answer to this is that the. saloon business is not like any other 
business. 

“The saloon keepers are always hand in glove with the professional 
politicians. Their power has been a terror to all parties.” 

Now, listen to young Theodore: s 
“From my personal standpoint I have never been for the Volstead 
Act, although, from the first I endeavored to maintain an open mind 
toward the subject of prohibition itself. I am absolutely opposed to 
the saloon and intemperance. But the Volstead Act is not the right 

means of attaining these ends.” 

Then, I ask, what does Colonel Roosevelt propose as a means to 
these ends? Senator WapswortH and Nicholas Murray Butler have 
declared themselves out and out for the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, and, of course, this repeal would immediately bring back 
the 177,000 saloons which were put out by the eighteenth amendment. 
The Volstead law is only the eighteenth amendment in action; and 
as long as the eighteenth amendment is in the organic law of the 
land and the Supreme Court stands by its decision concerning the 
constitutionality of the Volstead law, Mr. Roosevelt's talk about modi- 
fication is neither political wisdom nor wholesome statesmanship. 

His words are a jumble of clashing inconsistencies. In his speech 
accepting the Republican nomination for governor, Mr. Roosevelt made 
fun of the Democrats for declaring in favor of “light wines and 
beer.” And yet he said in his recent interview: 

“Were I a Member of the Federal Congress I would vote for a 
modification or repeal of the Volstead law and the substitution therefor 
of some enactment permitting the increase of the alcoholic content 
to such point as the Constitution might allow.” 

But, my dear, young colonel, you must remember that the Constitu- 
tion will not allow it. The Supreme Court has given Congress the 
right to interpret its own intent, and that interpretation has been 
made and sustained. Certainly no State can pass—and even Congress 
itself can not pass—a law which the Constitution forbids. 

Colonel Roosevelt makes this further amazing statement: 

“ Delimitation should be left to the States individually.” 

Good lackaday! We are again in the jungle of constitutional chaos, 
Colonel Roosevelt knows that New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and big metropolitan centers like Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
which are a law unto themselves, would shake their fists at the Consti- 
tution itself and bring back a legalized saturnalia of corruption flow- 
ing from that protected saloon which is the trysting place of anarchy, 
the companion of the brothel and the gateway to hell. 

“ But,” says Colonel Roosevelt, with his somewhat festive melancholy, 
“the prohibition law has already produced more crime and corruption 
than the Nation ever knew before.” 

I answer that the records do not show it. The savings banks do 
not show it. The building and loan associations do not show it. The 
life insurance companies do not show it. Roger Babson, that wizard 
of statistics and philosophy does not say it. Richard Edmonds, editor 
of the Manufacturers’ Record, the great Christian business man, does 
not say it. The two publications of the Manufacturers’ Record entitled 
“ Prohibition Has Justified Itself,” published three years apart, fairly 
bristle and glow with testimonials from economic, civic, and educa- 
tional leaders all over America, declaring that conditions are infinitely 
better than they were under the régime of the old saloon. 

And even Herbert Hoover, business colossus and humanitarian in 
President Coolidge’s Cabinet, concedes that much of the present boasted 
prosperity is due to the glorious fact that the closing of the old saloon 
has turned the dollars of the working man into legitimate channels of 
trade—into the building of homes and happiness instead of carrying 
them over the saloon counter and into the coffers of corrupting infamy 
and debauching shame. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WET LEADERSHIP 


It is a tragedy in morals and religion, in civics and government, 
that so many young men of means and of prominence, like young 
Roosevelt—young men born with a silver spoon in their mouth, so to 
speak—have found themselves fighting prohibition ever since it came. 
He and one or two of his brothers have suffered their names used In 
advertising that iniquitous organization, The Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment, which openly boasts of the fact that it is 
raising money by the million with which to defeat every dry man 
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possible and elect every liquor man who is pledged to destroy our 
prohibition law. Colonel Roosevelt wears medals of honor bravely 
won on the field of battle, and he has a lovely nest of bright, beautiful 
children, but he would not display one of his medals nor trust one of 
his treasured children in the beer saloon or the wine room which he 
is trying to bring back. It is not like a Roosevelt to surrender one 
inch in a worthy fight. 

On the printed stationery of this organization will be found the 
names of many pampered sons of gilded wealth, who claim the. Ameri- 
can flag is a great flag, indeed, to protect their inherited fortunes, 
their palaces of pleasure, and their pre-Volstead cellars of intoxicating 
wines and liquors, but who deliberately trample and spit on that flag 
when they want to call on their bootlegger to add to their stocks of 
debauching poison that will never run dry as long as they can conspire 
with that bootlegger to trample the Constitution beneath their feet and 
defy the flag above their heads. 

A WASTING NIAGARA 


Suppose Mr. Roosevelt and all his “damp” companions in New 
York had spent as much time, money, and influence by personal example 
in trying to create sentiment for law observance and law enforcement 
as they have spent the last seven years encouraging those who are try- 
ing to destroy the law; suppose all the wet“ newspapers in New 
York and all over America that have tried to break down this consti- 
tutional law had dedicated their time, their space, and the personal ex- 
ample of their editors and reporters to a patriotic, impassioned effort 
to promote the cause of personal sobriety and obedience to law ; suppose 
every politician, local, State, and national, had likewise followed this 
worthy course instead of trying to please their drinking, wide-open,” 
law-breaking constituents, just contemplate if you can the marvelous 
difference it would have been made in present conditions. 

What a tragedy to see this wasting Niagara of American influence 
plunging daily on the side of national moral wrong. 


THE FUTILITY OF NEW YORK’S OPPOSITION 


It is passing strange that New York, which is the commercial capital 
of the Nation, can not realize the absolute futility of continued oppo- 
sition to this constitutional law. The merest layman knows that no 
constitutional amendment has ever been repealed, and the prohibition 
law can only be repealed by the same process by which it was en- 
acted—that two-thirds of both branches of Congress and three-fourths 
of the legislatures of the States must be elected for the purpose of 
coming to Washington to stand up before the searching eyes of the 
womanhood of America and vote for that unholy compact—a remar- 
riage of Uncle Sam” to the outlawed, corrupting liquor traffic—and 
there is not an honest “wet” leader in New York or America who 
believes that that will occur between now and the judgment day. 

Verily, as New York's “ old man eloquent,” Chauncey M. Depew, said 
on his ninety-third birthday, Woman is the chief reason that prohibi- 
tion will not be repealed.” 

If we men, the rightful protectors of our women and children, were 
able to outlaw the liquor traffic without the vote of women, now, with 
more than 15,000,000 women turned loose at the polls, this law for 
which the women prayed and wrought so long is here to stay as long 
as the American flag waves over the “ Land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 

What then? Will the Empire State of the Union continue to lead 
in a campaign of nullification? There is something worse, I remind 
you, than the repeal of the eighteenth anrendment—and that would be 
its nullified retention. 

Will New York deliberately and defiantly remain in a state of con- 
stitutional rebellion and secession? Do your leaders covet everlasting 
kinship with the old proponents of the Hartford Convention who, away 
back in 1814, wanted to secede from the Union as a protest against 
governmental procedure down in Washington? 

Nay, verily! Our loyal, heroic fathers in gray honestly thought the 
same, in following New England's example. But now no more forever! 
That question was settled at Gettysburg and Appomattox, and now as 
the son of a Confederate soldier whose father taught his boys around a 
family altar to love the flag of our reunited country, I look wet Boston, 
wet New York, and wet Baltimore in the face and tell you plainly that 
if you want to secede from our constitutional Union to get all the 
liquor you want, there is “nothing doing!" 

The American flag waves higher than the insignia of any State, and 
no wet governor of any wet State and no wet citizen of any wet rebel- 
lious State bas the moral or constitutional right to shake his fist at 
the American flag and tell Uncle Sam” to “Go where it don't snow.” 


CHOOSES NEW YORK INSTEAD OF CONGRESS 


Frankly, I had intended to bring the heart of this Christmas evangel 
to my colleagues in Congress on Saturday, and through them to the 
country at large, but when I received the telegram from my old com- 
rade of student days at Mercer University, Dr. John Roach Straton, the 
militant pastor of historic Calvary Baptist Church, calling me to New 
York to address this law-and-order rally on the Sunday before Christ- 
mas, I decided to plant my battery nearer the point of attack, for to 
tell the plain, unvarnished truth, the evidence before the jury proves 
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that New York needs this sort of message far more than Congress, 
especially the lower branch of Congress, and when New York gets as 
dry as Congress, America will be grandly in sight of complete prohibi- 
tion victory. 

As New York's Christmas present to her own children, to the United 
States of America, and to the watching nations of earth, I earnestly 
propose that vital thing that I proposed to Congress just four years 
ago this week. It will be remembered that President Harding had come 
before Congress with the declaration that “the violation of our pro- 
hibition law savors of a nation-wide scandal and is the most demoraliz- 
ing factor in our American life,” stating that he had invited the gov- 
ernors of many States to confer with him at the White House about 
this matter, 

I happened to know that some of these governors were drinking 
the liquor which they proposed to deny to the poor devil in the 
street who was fool enough to want it, and I simply arose and said: 
“If the governors who are putting their feet under the President's 
mahogany want to get anywhere with their prohibition enforcement, 
let them remember the words of the beloved and immortal Sam Jones: 
‘If you want to reform the world, begin on yourself and you will 
have one grand rascal out of the way.’ Let these governors, Congress- 
men, Senators, Cabinet officers, judges, solicitors, and all others 
charged with the enforcement of this law, led by the President and 
the Vice President, walk out in the open and, lifting their hands 
before high heaven, take a new oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
and the flag, Let them declare that never again will they swear to 
support and defend the Constitution Without mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion’ and then help to build up a bootlegger's barbarous 
business before midnight.” 

I felt then and still maintain that that position was sane, natural, 
and incontestable. I could see nothing startling about it; and yet 
all New York papers, and practically every paper in America, carried 
that declaration in flaming headlines next day as if a shot had been 
fired at every official in the Nation’s Capitol—and, indeed, at every 
lawbreaking official in America. 

I declared then, as I declare now, that Congress was overwhelm- 
ingly dry in practice as well as precept, but I urged, as I urge now, 
that all officials who do violate this law stop forever and publicly 
announce that they have stopped lifting the devilish bottle to their lips. 


A CHRISTMAS PROCLAMATION 


Indeed, I wish the White House, which I rejoice to believe is abso- 
lutely dry, would do as I urged President Harding to do—issue a 
Christmas and New Year proclamation calling on every patriotic, God- 
fearing citizen to remember that not only the eyes of our own children 
who are the “to-morrow of the Republic,” but the eyes of the natioas 
who are watching us from across the seas are looking to see if America, 
as a great governing entity is capable of enacting a great moral prin- 
ciple into law, and then proving to our own children and to the crowded 
galleries of time and eternity that the enactment of that law was not 
a mistake and that the majesty and vindication of that law—God help 
America—shall not be a farce! 

Instead of heckling and haggling over the exaggerated failures of 
this law—tinstead of cowardly yielding political serfdom to the drinking, 
un-American elements that defy this law—let New York remember that 
she can not longer control this Nation through immoral, unconstitutional 
politics, and let officials everywhere make the subjective resolve and 
send out the objective slogan of personal and official loyalty that red- 
blooded Americanism has never yet lowered its flag to that type of 
scofiawism that defies our national ideals and destroys our country’s 
youth in the same critical and cruel hour. 

Let this be New York's Christmas Evangel to the Nation. 

Come on, New York, leader of the Nation's commerce, and be the 
powerful moral leader of America in the greatest battle for regnant 
righteousness that any nation has ever known. 


RICHARD EVELYN BYRD 


Mr. PEERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
es my remarks in the Recorp on Senate bill 4741, just 
pa ¥ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on Senate 
bill 4741. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEERY. Mr. Speaker, on May 9, this year, the American 
people paid homage to motherhood, It was Mothers’ Day. 
The finer feelings which the day enkindled brought a quiet joy 
to our people. But for two American mothers the joy was 
saddened by the suspense which gripped their very lives and 
souls—one a Virginia mother, another a Massachusetts wife 
and mother of younger years, And yet before the day closed 
their joy became unbounded, for to them came the glad news 
that the son and husband had realized the vision of his early 
dreams and had flown over the top of the world, returning in 
safety to civilization. Virginia, Massachusetts, and America 
rejoiced with them, and the world united in acclaiming the 
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heroes. Lieut. Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd and Pilot 
Floyd Bennett were the heroes. 

Leaving Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, at 12.37 a. m., Greenwich 
civil time, May 9, in the Josephine Ford, a Fokker airplane 
driven by three motors, Lieutenant Commander Byrd, with 
Pilot Bennett, steered a direct course and reached the North 
Pole at 9.03 a. m., Greenwich time. 

After saluting the spirit of the indomnitable Peary and en- 
circling the pole and making observations, they returned to 
Kings Bay in safety and were received with wild joy by the 
crew of their good ship Chantier and by the members of the 
Amundsen expedition, who were preparing to make a similar 
venture by airship. 

Lieutenant Commander Byrd thus successfully accomplished 
a continuous nonstop flight to the North Pole and return, com- 
prising more than fifteen hundred miles in less than 16 hours. 
To him and his intrepid pilot comes the distinction of being 
the first men to fly over the North Pole. They took from the 
unknown and added to the known at least 10,000 square miles 
of unexplored area. They left civilization and safety and flew 
into danger and the unknown where polar seas and ice packs 
lay below and beyond them in trackless wastes; and where, 
in the language of the explorer himself, they “felt no larger 
than a pin point and as lonely as the tomb, as remote and 
detached as a star.” 

A forced landing would have been attended with extreme 
peril and might have meant death. 

Such a venture calls for courage and heroism of the finest 
and truest sort. 

Careful and intensive study of all available information as to 
conditions, thorough preparation, and unconquerable determina- 
tion were prime essentials to the successful achievement of the 
daring venture. 

Its achievement upholds the finest traditions of the United 
States Navy and brings to our country signal honor and 
distinction. 

Such acts as this refute the charge sometimes made that the 
heroic has been swallowed up in the materialism of to-day; 
and we rejoice that the finer feelings of human nature still 
respond to such heroic deeds. 

Lieutenant Commander Byrd comes from distinguished an- 
cestry. He is a descendant of the William Byrd who settled in 
Virginia in the seventeenth century and founded the historic 
estate of Westover. His father was one time United States 
district attorney in Virginia and a leader of the bar. An uncle, 
the late lamented Henry D. Flood, was for a number of years 
an honored and distinguished Member of this House, and was 
the author of the resolution declaring that a state of war 
existed between the Imperial Government of Germany and the 
Government of the United States. And a brother, Harry Flood 
` Byrå, is now the able and efficient Governor of Virginia. 

It seems meet that the Congress of the United States should 
accord to Lieutenant Commander Byrd the recognition which 
this bill provides. 

It passed the Senate without a dissenting vote. I venture to 
hope that it will meet with the same gracious response in this 
body. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

STEVENSON, for two days, on account of illness. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes in order to explain to the House the 
situation in regard to adjournment, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut will be recognized for two minutes, 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the resolution providing for 
adjournment to-morrow has not yet passed the Senate, but it 
is anticipated by those Senators with whom I have talked that 
the resolution will pass before the end of the present legislative 
day; if not, before the end of the calendar day. In case it 
should not pass, in accordance with the understanding at which 
we arrived yesterday, it will be my purpose to move to adjourn 
to-morrow until the following day without calling up any con- 
tested matter; and then, if it becomes necessary, adjourn this 
House for three days at a time until we shall reassemble on the 
3d of January, as we have planned. [Applause.] I wished to 
explain this to the House so that if the Members are in accord 
with this plan and will back me in it, regardless of whether 
the joint resolution is passed by the Senate, we shall have, in 
effect, the same recess we have calculated upon. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. In order that there may be no question 
about it later, in the event that there was an opportunity to 
send the Interior Department appropriation bill to conference, 
that would not be considered a contested matter? 

Mr. TILSON. I should not so regard it. I should regard 
it as a formal matter and one that comes within our agreement, 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be my understanding. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 51 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wedues- 


day, December 22, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, December 22, 1926, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a, m.) 
War Department and independent offices appropriation bills, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

814. A letter from the chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, transmitting a report showing in detail all travel 
from Washington performed by officers and employees of the 
Tariff Commission during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

815. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
report of a proposed draft of a bill“ To repeal the provision in 
the act approved June 10, 1896, prohibiting the employment of 
officers of the Navy or Marine Corps on the active or retired 
list by persons or companies furnishing naval supplies or war 
material to the Government”; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

816. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of legislation providing for the erection of an 
additional story on the post office and court house at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and incidental changes in equipment; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. Con. Res. 
41. A concurrent resolution expressing the approval by the 
United States Congress of the proposed international project 
to erect a memorial at Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, to 
Christopher Columbus; without amendment (Rept. No. 1642). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JONES: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 15539. A 
bill relating to certain cotton reports of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1643). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
13778. A bill for the relief of certain citizens of Eagle Pass, 
Tex.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1644). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: Committee on Education. 
H. R. 13453. A bill to amend the act providing additional aid 
for the American Printing House for the Blind; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1645). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 15528) authorizing custo- 
dians and acting custodians of Federal buildings to administer 
oaths of office to employees in the custodian service; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 15529) to transfer a portion 
of the lands of the military reservation of the Presidio of San 
Francisco to the Department of the Treasury; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 15530) to extend the time for 
the construction of a bridge across Red River at Fulton, Ark. ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. DRANE: A bin (H. R. 15531) authorizing the See- 
retary of Agriculture to make advances or loans of money to 
the growers of citrus and other fruits in the area devastated by 
the storm and flood of the year A. D. 1926, in the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 15532) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15533) authorizing an appropriation for 
a refund to the Ponca Indian tribal fund of a sum equal to the 
total sum heretofore appropriated by the Congress of the 
United States and expended in the support and maintenance of 
the Ponea Indian Agency at Ponca City, Okla., and restricting 
future expenditures from said Ponea tribal fund; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15534) to amend section 7 of the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 
1920, as amended ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 15535) defining certain aliens 
as undesirable residents and providing for their deportation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15536) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works 
at Sand Point, Wash., and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 15537) to amend section 476 
and section 4934 of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee on 
Patents. A 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 15338) to detach Okfuskee 
County from the northern judicial district of the State of 
Oklahoma and attach the same to the eastern judicial district 
of said State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 15539) relating to certain 
cotton reports of the Secretary of Agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 15540) to amend the Fed- 
eral farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (II. R. 15541) to 
authorize the exchange of certain land between the United 
States and the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 15542) to amend the 
public buildings act approved July 3, 1926; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 15543) to provide for the dis- 
position of moneys collected as taxes upon articles coming into 
the United States from the Philippine Islands; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 15544) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Minneapolis, Northfield & 
Southern Railway, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of South Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Minnesota River, in the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15545) providing for a grant of 
land in Idaho to the Oregon Trail Memorial Association of 
New York, N. Y. (Inc.), on which to erect a monument mark- 
ing the site of Fort Hall; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 15546) providing that elaims 
to copyright by married women shall not be held invalid or 
prejudiced by reason of haying been made in the name of the 
author; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. JAMES; A bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize appro- 
priations for construction at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (II. R. 15548) for the admission as 
nonquota immigrants of certain alien veterans of the World 
War, and their wives and children; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HALB: A bill (H. R. 15549) relating to the taxation 

by States of corporations engaged in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. WURZBACH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 312) to 
provide for an inyestigation and report to the Congress in 
respect of surplus cotton on hand in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Census, 

By Mr. GIBSON: Resolution (H. Res. 350) to assist com- 
mittee investigating government of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 15550) granting a pension to 
Madeliene Brokaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BUSBY: A bill (H. R. 15551) granting a pension to 
Missouri L. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 15552) for 
the relief of the University of California; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15553) granting an increase of pension 
to Frances M. Crowl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 15554) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Hillbert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15555) granting an increase of pension 
to Hlizabeth F. Groht; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15556) granting an increase of pension 
to Harriette Celler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 15557) granting 
an increase of pension to Mattie Stracy; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 15558) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth P. Parson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 15559) granting a pension 
to Cyrus Garfield Fox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15560) granting an increase of pension 
to Amanda R. Moyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, EVANS: A bill (H. R. 15561) to clear the record 
of Peter S. Kelly; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 15562) grant- 
ing a pension to Louis U. White; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 15563) granting 
3 Dension to Eliza J. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 15564) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annabel Secord; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15565) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15566) granting an increase of pension to 


| Rachel Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15567) granting an increase of pension to 

Samatha J. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15568) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarene E. Orr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15569) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca E. Claffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 15570) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick F. Wilder; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15571) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Peek; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 15572) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J. Buttermore; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15573) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Gaumer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 15574) granting a pension to 
Clark Griffith ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 15575) granting a pension 
to J. W. Bruton ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15576) for the 
relief of Joseph F. Thorpe; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 15577) to pension sur- 
viving Indian scouts of the United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 15578) granting an increase 
of pension. to Jane Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15579) granting an increase of pension to 
Christena J. Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15580) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Fisher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 15581) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Dayis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 15582) granting a pension 
to Ellen W. Gregory; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN; A bill (H. R. 15583) granting a pension 
to James C. Mooney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15584) granting an increase 
of pension to Minerva F. Gillespie; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 15585) granting an increase 
of pension to Minnie A. Tilden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15586) granting a pension to Daniel 
W. Peters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 15587) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna E. Cameron; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15588) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia M. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 15589) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Temperance C. Ward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15590) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Stover; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15591) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles F. Bobo; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15592) granting an increase of pension to 
George Hutson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15593) granting a pension to Elijah Wil- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 15594) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Champney; to the committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15595) granting a pension to Harriet E. 
Carter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15596) granting a pension to Earl A. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15597) for the retirement as ensign of 
George E. Tarbox, jr.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15598) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 15599) to authorize the 
President to appoint Maj. Harry L. Collins a major in the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Regular Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 15600) granting an increase 
of pension to Ada F. Machesney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4388. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of Lieut. John 
H. Alexander Camp, No, 3, United Spanish War Veterans, De- 
partment of California, urging the passage of Senate bill 2081, 
placing certain noncommissioned officers in grade 1; to the 
committee on Military Affairs. 

Also petition of Associated Sportsmen's Clubs of California, 
protesting against the commercialization in any form of any 
part of the national parks; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

4390. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Bruce Ramsey 
and 24 other residents of Sanilac County, Mich., urging the 
passage of the deportation bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

4391. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Altruian 
Club, Troy, Ohio, protesting against the proposed withdrawal 
of 8,000 acres of Yellowstone National Park for irrigation pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

4892. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of Fort Davis, 
Tex., urging the passage of legislation providing increases in 
the pensions of Indian war veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4393. By Mr. PRALL: Petition by the banking and currency 
committee of the National Association of Credit Men at New 
York City, November 4, 1926; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

4394. By Mr, SCHAFER: Petition of Federal Trade Council 
of Milwaukee, regarding the Sacco-Vanzetti case; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

4395. Also, petition of International Association of Fire 
Fighters, Local Union No, 215, city of Milwaukee, Wis., regard- 
ing the Department of Justice actions in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4396. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of citizens of 
Idana, Kans., urging enactment of legislation to increase the 
pensions of the veterans of Indian wars, their widows and 
dependents; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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SENATE 
Wepwnespay, December 22, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J, Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father and our God, revealed to us in the person and 
work of Thy Son, our Saviour, we come before Thee this morn- 
ing with gladsome hearts, recognizing the happy season and 
rejoicing before Thee that in Jesus Christ a wonderful re- 
demption has been revealed. May each home be made glad 
this week, and may each family rejoice in the fullness of 
blessing. And, Father, forget not the peoples of the earth. 
May the old, old song be heard once again calling for peace 
on earth and good will among men. Hear us; help us, till 
the day is done. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Friday last when, on re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 4741. An act providing for the promotion of Lieut, Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor; and 

S. 4742. An act providing for the promotion of Floyd Bennett, 
aviation pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him a con- 
gressional medal of honor, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 15008) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of Frank R. Goopine, of Idaho, which was read 
and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


UNITED States OF AMERICA, 
State or IDAHO. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Whereas the State board of canvassers of the State of Idaho, in 
obedience to the provisions of section 637 of the Compiled Statutes of 
Idaho, has found, certified, and declared that a canvass of the abstract 
of votes cast at the general election held in the State of Idaho on 
the 2d day of November, 1926, shows that Frank R. Gooptnc, of 
Gooding, has received the greatest number of legal votes cast for the 
office of United States Senator. 

Now, therefore, I, F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of 
Idaho, do hereby certify and declare that the said Frank R. GOODING, 
of Gooding, has been duly and regularly elected to the office of 
United States Senator for the six-year term beginning March 4, 
1927, and that he is entitled to all the rights, honors, and privileges 
pertaining thereto. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the Great Seal of the State. Done at Boise City, the Capital of Idaho, 
this Ist day of December, in the year of our Lord, 1926, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the One hundred and 
fifty-first, 

[sEaL.] F. A. JETER, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certificate 
of election of E. D. Smaru, of South Carolina, which was read 
and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Columbia. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Hon. 
E. D. SmitH was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of South Carolina a Senator from said State to represent said State 
in the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, begin- 
ning on the 4th day of March, 1927. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, Thomas G. McLeod, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Columbia this 30th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1926. 

TRos. G. McLeon, Governor. 

By the governor: 

[SEAL] W. P. BLACKWELL, 

Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certificate 
of election of Samurt M. SuHorteriner, of California, which was 
read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Know all men by these presents: 

Whereas it appears from the statement of the vote made by the 
secretary of state and filed in his office, a copy of which has been 
transmitted to this office, that at the general election held on Tuesday, 
the 2d day of November, 1926, in this State, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE 
received the highest number of votes cast for the office of United States 
Senator, 

Now, therefore, I, Friend William Richardson, as Governor of the 
State of California, in the name and by the authority of the people of 
the State of California, do hereby recommission him to hold said office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
great seal of the State to be affixed at the city of Sacramento, this 
15th day of December, 1926. 

F. W. RICHARDSON, Governor. 

By the governor: 

[SEAL] FRANK C. JORDAN, 

Secretary of State. 


REPORT OF THE WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual | 


report of the War Finance Corporation, submitted pursuant to 
law, for the year ended November 30, 1926, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


INTEREST ERRONEOUSLY COLLECTED FROM CERTAIN RAILROADS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, stating that in con- 
nection with the administration of certain sections of the 
transportation act, 1920, as amended, the Treasury erroneously 
collected interest at 6 per cent per annum on overpayments 
made to certain railroads under sections 209 (g) and 212 of that 
act, and transmitting a draft of proposed legislation relative to 
the matter, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. CAPPER. I present resolutions adopted by the recent 
national convention of the National Farmers Union at Hot 
Springs, Ark., embodying their wishes as to certain agricul- 
tural legislation. I ask that they may be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the National Farmers’ Union at its national 
convention, held at Hot Springs, Ark., on November 28, 1926 

We recommend a revision of tariff schedules in the interest of agricul- 
ture. 

We demand a downward revision of freight rates and the repeal of 
the so-called guarantee clause of the Esch-Cummins law. 

Be it resolced That we are opposed to military training in our high 
schools and colleges and seriously object to the excessive expenditures 
for maintenance of State military and citizens’ training camps under 
the guise of education, 

We are opposed to the proposed refund of income tax suggested 
by Secretary Mellon. 

We approve of the stand taken by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, in 
regard to Muscle Shoals. 

Be it resolved, That the Government immediately take over the Fed- 
eral reserve banking system and operate it and resume full control of 
the issuance of currency and furnish credit to producers at a low rate 
of interest and that inflation and deflation of currency and crediis shall 
be absolutely in control of Congress, 

We hereby indorse the principles of a farm relief measure being 
enacted by Congress that will place agriculture on a basis of equality 
with other industries, properly financed by Government loans, and 
control to be vested in the farmers themselves, with the selection of 
board members from the bona fide cooperative associations within three 
years from time of organization. 

Resolution on Grain Belt federation of farm organizations 

The most constructive action taken to coordinate the efforts of the 
different groups of farmers was the meeting called by the National 
Farmers’ Union for Des Moines, Iowa, May 12, 1925. 

An invitation was sent to every producing group of farmers, inviting 
them to take part in this meeting, which bad for its battle cry the 
fundamental, economic principle, “ Cost of production for the American 
farmer.” 

In response to this invitation sent out by your national organization, 
24 producing groups of farmers gathered together at Des Moines, Iowa, 
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and pledged themselves and their organization to work together to 

obtain for the farmers cost of production and established the Corn 

Belt committee. 
* 


+ 0 * * . * 

We heartily approve and indorse the work of this committee and 
recommend that the Farmers’ Union continue to give this child of ours 
the splendid support that has already been given to it and to maintain 
it as the organized authority to speak for agriculture. 

We indorse its stand on legislation, which is the renewal of the 
fight with increased vigor for farm legislation along lines of surplus 
control with cost of production as a basis for determining price. 

We also recommend that our national president be instructed to 
appoint a committee of three to confer and work with the legislative 
committee of the Corn Belt committee in shaping measures for agricul- 
tural relief, 

5 * * * * . 
E. C. TRULL, 
Homer DUFFY, 
E. C. GRIFFITH, 
Guo, H. BOWLES, 
Gro. Larson, 
Committce on Resolutions. 


Mr. CAPPER also presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Reserve, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation regulat- 
ing radio broadcasting, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Casper, Rock River, and Riverton, all in the 
State of Wyoming, praying for the passage of legislation regu- 
lating radio broadcasting, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petitions of Harold King and 
27 other citizens of Park River, of P. A. Nordhaug and 35 
other citizens of Fargo, and of Dorothy L. Martin and 62 
other citizens of Wilton and vicinity, all in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation regulating radio 
broadcasting, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Zanes- 
ville and vicinity, in the State of Ohio, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, about a week ago I introduced 
a bill for agricultural relief, at which time I attempted to 
set forth the difference between the bill now before the Con- 
gress for its consideration and the one introduced last year. 
It is a brief statement, and I think shows the difference be- 
tween the two measures. I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MeNanx's statement is as follows: 


While the new bill retains many of the essentials of the old bill, 
the changes, omissions, and additions are sufficiently numerous and 
important to make it distinctly a new bill. 

The bill is essentially a surplus control bill, the sole aim being to 
stabilize prices through control of the surplus. For that purpose a 
separate “stabilization fund“ is provided for each of the five basic 
commodities—cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and hogs, These stabilization 
funds are to be drawn from the “ marketed units” of each commodity 
and are to be employed in “removing or withholding or disposing.” 
of the surplus by cooperatives, or if there are no cooperatives capable 
of doing the job, by persons engaged in processing such commodities, 
No public funds may be used directly in effecting such control, but 
loans may be made from a revolving fund of $250,000,000 to the 
several commodity stabilization funds in anticipation of the collection 
of the equalization fees, all such loans to be repaid with interest. 
The Federal Farm Board will not itself buy or sell anything on its 
own account. 

All reference to price levels and price standards are omitted. The 
sole authority granted by the bill is to stabilize markets. against 
undue and excessive fluctuations and to preserve advantageous do- 
mestic markets by “withholding or removing or disposing" of the 
surplus, No standard of stabilization and no price level are mentioned 
in the new bill. The aim is to provide funds drawn from each com- 
modity to be employed in stabilizing the market for that commodity by 
sound commercial methods. 

The Federal Farm Board is retained, but important changes are made 
in the advisory council section. The old bill provided for a national 
advisory council, selected by farmers’ organizations, which should 
make nominations to the President and act in an advisory capacity to 
the Federal Farm Board. In the new bill nominations will be made 


+ 
J. M. COLLINS, 
JOHN TROMBLE, 
A. V. Swirr, 
Ben SKEEN, 
J. W. BATCHELLER, 


to the President by a nominating committee chosen by farm organi- 
| zations, and provision is made for nonsalaried commodity advisory 
councils for each basic commodity, to be appointed by the board from 
lists submitted by representative producers“ organizations, which will 
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consult and advise with the board with respect to all matters under its 
jurisdiction, and especially “to cooperate with the board in advising 
producers in the adjustment of production in order to secure maximum 
benefits under this act,” 

Rice has been included in the bill by urgent request of southern rice 
growers. Market conditions for rice are comparable with those for 
wheat. There is a tariff on rice, but it is effective only in years of 
small crops when there is little or no exportable surplus. 

An equalization fee is provided for all basic commodities, which 
must be applied when operations begin with respect to such commodity. 

The new draft omits the provision in the old bill which deferred the 
collection of an equalization fee on cotton for three years and until 
Congress should authorize its imposition. The provision for stabilizing 
cotton for three years with Government funds is also omitted. This 
removes all ground for criticism on the score of granting a subsidy to 
cotton. 

In the old bill the equalization fee was imposed upon “all pro- 
ducers of the basic commodities named in the bill. In the new draft 
the fee is imposed upon “each marketed unit” of such commodities. 
This carries out the idea that we are dealing with the commodity 
rather than with individual farmers. The fee will be collected at the 
most convenient point along the route of the commodity to market. 
The board is given authority to collect it on transportation or on the 
first sale or at the processing or milling point. 

The new draft carries over unchanged the section authorizing 
loans to cooperatives for the purpose of acquiring facilities for stor- 
age and processing, with provision for amortizing repayment over a 
period not longer than 25 years. The total amount of such loans may 
not exceed $25,000,000, 

A new provision authorizes the board to make loans from the revolv- 
ing fund “upon such terms and conditions and in accordance with 
such regulation as it may prescribe,” to cooperative associations han- 
dling any commodity (whether or not it is a basic commodity) “ for 
the purpose of assisting such cooperative association in controlling the 
surplus of such commodity in excess of the requirement for orderly 
marketing.“ This extends the credit benefits of the bill to producers 
of any and all commodities, whether or not they are defined in the bill 
as basic commodities. This provision will enable the board to accom- 
plish all that can be accomplished in the way of farm relief through 
loans to cooperatives. 

Thus it will be noted that the new bill combines the plan for sta- 
bilizing the five basic commodities through the use of a stabilization 
fund drawn from each, with a credit plan for stabilizing all farm 
commodities in so far as it can be done through the wise extension of 
credit to cooperatives and is not in any particular a price-fixing device, 
plan, or proposal; and if enacted, will include the American farmer in 
the American standards of living, 


WASHINGTON’S CROSSING OF THE DELAWARE 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 150 years ago 
Christmas night, to wit, December 25, 1776, an event in Ameri- 
can history took place which has been given larger space in 
the popular imagination than any other battle of the Revolu- 
tion, save perhaps Lexington and Bunker Hill. Though it was 
little more than a skirmish compared to the great battles of 
history, there was a certain initiative about it, a courage, 
energy, and endurance typical of the American spirit. I refer 
to Washington’s crossing of the Delaware. Historians agree 
that the fate of the cause of the colonists—the liberties we 
enjoy to-day—depended upon that event on that stormy Christ- 
mas night. Everything was at stake. 

In order that we may refresh our recollection of the event 
and make this one hundred and fiftieth anniversary a source of 
renewed inspiration to us by recalling the bravery and the sac- 
rifices of Washington and his small, unpaid, and half-starved 
army, I ask unanimous consent that the descriptions of this 
brilliant exploit of the American patriots under Washington's 
leadership, as vividly portrayed by the late Senator Henry 
a Lodge in his Story of the Revolution, be printed in the 

ECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


{From the Story of the Revolution, by Henry ‘Cabot Lodge, vol. 1, 
ch. 9] 


TRENTON AND PRINCETON 


It is easy to see now that while the British had been highly suc- 
cessful in their immediate objects, they had been defeated in the greater 
object, upon which the fate of the war really turned. It is easy, too, 
to appreciate the ability with which Washington had fought, losing 
fights in such a way as to defeat the essential purpose of the English 
campaign. - But at the time none of these things were apparent, and 
they were not understood. At the moment the country saw only 
unbroken defeat, and the spirit and hope of the Americans sank. The 
darkest hour of the Revolution had come. 

Fort Washington fell on November 16. This rendered Fort Lee 
useless, and Washington ordered its immediate evacuation, While the 
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necessary preparations were being made the enemy landed and Greene 
was forced to withdraw in great haste, saving his men but losing every- 
thing else. He at once joined the main army, and it was well he could 
do so, for the situation was critical in the extreme. Washington was 
now in an open, flat country, where he could not slip from one strong 
position to another and hold the British in check as he had done on 
the Hudson. His army, too, was going to pieces. The continued 
reverses had increased desertions, and the curse of short enlistments, 
due to the lack of foresight and determination in Congress, was telling 
with deadly effect. When their terms expired the militia could not be 
induced to stay, but departed incontinently to their homes. Washing- 
ton sent urgent orders to Lee, who had been left behind in the High- 
lands with 3,000 men, to join him, but Lee, who thought Washington 
“damnably deficient,” and longed for an independent command, dis- 
obeyed orders, lingered carélessly, and talked largely about attacking 
the enemy in the rear. While thus usefully engaged he was picked up 
by a British scouting party and made a prisoner. At the time this 
incident was thought to be a disaster, for the Colonial idea that Lee 
was & great man, solely because he was an Englishman, was still 
prevalent. As a matter of fact, it was a piece of good fortune, because, 
although a clever man, he was a mere critic and fault finder and was 
an endless trouble to the American general. 

Washington, holding up as best he might against all these reverses, 
and with hardly 3,000 men now left in his army, was foreed to retreat. 
He moved rapidly and cautiously, holding his little force together and 
watching the enemy. The British came on unresisted to Trenton and 
contemplated an advance to Philadelphia. There all was panic, and 
the people began to leave the city. In New Jersey many persons entered 
the British lines to accept Howe's amnesty, but this movement, which 
might easily have gathered fatal proportions in the terror and depres- 
sion which then reigned, was stopped by the action of the British them- 
selves. Parties of British and Hessian soldiers roamed over the 
country. burned and pillaged houses, killed noncombatants. These 
outrages made the people desperate, and they stopped seeking amnesty 
and took up arms. 

All this alarm, moreover, fortunately came to nothing. The winter 
was so advanced that the British decided not to go to Philadelphia, 
where the panic, nevertheless, continued for some days, and after 
Washington has been foreed to cross to the west bank of the Dela- 
ware, Congress, thoroughly frightened, adjourned to Baltimore. Before 
going, however, they passed a resolution giving Washington “ full power 
to order and direct all things relative to the department and to the 
operation of the war.“ Thus they put all that was left of the Revolu- 
tion into his hands and made him a dictator. They could not have 
done a wiser act, but they were imposing a terrible burden upon their 
general. 

Never, indeed, did a dictator find himself in greater straits. In 
all directions he had been sending for men while by every method he 
sought to hold those he already had. Yet, as fast as he gathered in 
new troops others left him, for the bane of short enlistments poisoned 
everything. He was not only fighting a civil war, but he had to make 
his army as he fought, and even for that he had only these shifting 
sands to build ou. They come,” he wrote of the militia, “you can 
not tell when, and act you can not tell where, consume your provisions, 
waste your stores, and leave you at last at a critical moment.“ He 
Was as near desperation as he ever came in his life. We can read it 
all now in his letters, but he showed nothing of it to his men, 
Schuyler, always faithful, sent him some troops. Sullivan, too, came 
with those whom Lee had tried to lead, and then it was found that 
the terms of these very troops were expiring and that by the new 
year Washington would be left with only 1,500 men, although at 
the moment he had between five and six thousand still with him and 
in outlying detachments. Opposed to him were the British, 30,000 
strong, with headquarters in New York, and strong divisions cantoned 
in the New Jersey towns. Outnumbered 6 to 1, ill provided in every 
way, and with a dissolving army, it was a terrible situation to face 
and conquer, But Washington rose to the height of the occasion, 
Under the strain his full greatness came out. No more yielding to 
councils now, no more modest submission of his own opinion to that 
of others, 

A lesser man, knowing that the British had suspended operations, 
would have drawn his army together and tried to house and recruit 
it through the winter. Washington, with his firm grasp of all the 
military and political conditions, knew that he ought to fight, and 
determined to do so, He accordingly resolyed to attack Trenton, 
where Colonel Rahl was posted with 1,200 Hessians. To assure 
success he made every arrangement for other attacks to be combined 
with that of bis own force, and they all alike came to nothing. 
Putnam was to come up from Philadelphia and did not move. Ewing 


was to cross near Trenton, but thought it a bad night and gave it 
up. Gates had already departed from Bristol, whence he was to 
support Washington, and had gone after Congress to get support for 
himself. Cadwalader came down to the river, thought that it was 
running too flercely, and did not cross. They all failed. But Wash- 
ington did not fail. Neither river nor storm could turn him, for he 
was going to fight. On the night of Christmas he marched down 
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to the Delaware with 2,400 men, who left bloody footprints behind 
them on the snow. The boats were ready. Glover’s Marblehead fish- 
ermen manned them, and through floating ice, against a strong cur- 
rent, in the bitter cold, the troops were ferried over. It was 4 
o’clock before they were formed on the Jersey side, They were late 
in landing, they had still 6 miles to march, and a driving storm of 
sleet and snow beat in their faces. Washington formed his little 
force in two columns, one under Greene, one under Sullivan. As 
they marched rapidly onward, Sullivan sent word that the muskets 
were wet and could not be fired. “Tell your general,” said Wash- 
ington, “to use the bayonet, for the town must be taken.” So they 
pressed forward, the gray winter light slowly brightening around 
them, 

In the town to which they were bound all was comfort. While 
the Americans had been rowing across a swollen river amid floating 
ice and marching with bloodstained steps through storm and dark- 
ness the Hessians had been celebrating a hearty German Christ- 
mas. They had caroused late and without fear, Rahl had been 
warned that Washington was planning an attack, but contempt for their 
foe was again uppermost in the British councils, and he laughed and 
paid no heed. From their comfortable slumbers and warm beds, with 
the memories of their Christmas feasting still with them, these poor 
Germans were roused to meet a flerce assault from men ragged, indeed, 
but desperate, with all the courage of their race rising high in the 
darkest hour, and led by a great soldier who meant to fight. 

Washington and Greene came down the Pennington Road driving 
the pickets before them. As they advanced they heard the cheers of 
Sullivan’s men, as with Stark in the van they charged up from the 
river. The Hessians poured out from their barracks, were forced 
back by a fierce bayonet charge, and then, trying to escape by the 
Brunswick Road, were cut off by Hand’s riflemen, thrown forward 
for that purpose by Washington. Rahl, half dressed, tried to rally 
his men, and was shot down. It was all over in less than an hour. 
The well-aimed blow had been struck so justly and so fiercely that 
the Hessians had no chance. About 200 escaped; some 30 were 
killed; and 918, with all their cannon, equipage, and plunder, sur- 
rendered at discretion as prisoners of war. The Americans lost 2 
killed and 6 wounded. 

The news of the victory spread fast. To convince the people of 
what had happened, the Hessian prisoners were marched through the 
streets of Philadelphia, and a Hessian flag was sent to Baltimore to 
hang in the Hall of Congress. The spirits of the people rose with a 
great rebound. The cloud of depression which rested upon the country 
was lifted, and hope was again felt everywhere. Troops came in from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the New England men agreed to 
stay on after the expiration of their term of enlistment. 

The blow struck by Washington fell heavily upon the British. Even 
with their powerful army they could not afford to lose a thousand 
men at a stroke, nor would their prestige bear such sudden disaster. 
It was clear even to the sluggish mind of Howe that the American 
Revolution was not over, and that Washington and an American Army 
still kept the field. Trenton must be redeemed, and they determined 
to finish the business at once. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. TYSON. From the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back adversely the bill (H. R. 7680) to provide for the 
reappointment of Maj. Chauncey S. McNeill, subject to certain 
conditions, and I submit a report (No. 1207) thereon, I move 
that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. TYSON, also from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3614) authorizing an appro- 
priation for the construction of a hard-surfaced road across 
Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report (No. 1208) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate 
the importation of milk and cream into the United States for 
the purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the United 
States and protecting the public health, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1210) thereon. 

HOLIDAY RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Appropriation, to which 
was referred the following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
44) reported it without amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses adjourn on the legislative day of December 
22, 1926, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian, Monday, 
January 3, 1927. 


SILVER SERVICE OF THE U. 8. S. MINNEAPOLIS ” 
Mr. HALE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably, with an amendment to the title, the bill (H. R. 
11515) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
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to deliver to the custody of the city of Minneapolis the silver 
service set in use on the cruiser Minneapolis, and I submit a 
report (No. 1209) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Minneapolis, for 
preservation and exhibition the silver service which was in use on the 
U. S. S. Minneapolis: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States for the delivery of such silver service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
tody of the city of Minneapolis the silver service set in use 
on the cruiser Minneapolis.” 
FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR M’KINLEY 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 300) submitted by 
Mr. DENEEN on the 17th instant, which was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 
the actual and necessary expenses incurred by the committee appointed 
by the Vice President in arranging for and attending the funeral of 
the Hon. Wittiam B. MekixLxxT, late a Senator from the State of 
Illinois, upon vouchers to be approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


EFFIE DAVIES DINGER 


Mr. KEYES, from the same committee reported back favor- 
ably without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 295) submitted 
by Mr. Gorr on the 13th instant, which was read, considered . 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Effie 
Davies Dinger, widow of David C. Dinger, late a messenger in the 
employ of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the 
rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


SPECIAL CLERK, AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. KEYES, from the same committee, reported back favor- 
ably without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 298) submitted 
by Mr. McNary on the 16th instant, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry hereby is 
authorized to employ a special assistant clerk until June 30, 1927, 
inclusive, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate at the 
rate of $2,500 per annum. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. For how long a time does the 
resolution authorize the employment of the clerk? 

Mr. KEYES. Only until June 30, 1927. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred, as follows: 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 4949) to amend section 2 of the act of March 3, 
1905, entitled An act to ratify and amend an agreement with 
the Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect”; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 4950) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Bennett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4951) granting a pension to Clara M. Roberts; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4952) for the relief of the heirs of Joshua Curtis, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4953) for the relief of Charles G. Keiser; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4954) to change the title of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 4955) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
aoe (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions. 
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A bill (S. 4956) to amend section 476 and section 4934 of the 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 4957) to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is 
final except for the ordering of an accounting; and 

A bill (S. 4958) to amend section 4900 of the United States 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 4959) for the relief of A. G. Wilson (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 4960) granting a pension to Cyrus Garfield Fox; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4961) for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert 
O'Leary, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4962) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Leiber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4963) for the relief of Harry C. Hall; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

A bill (S, 4964) transferring a portion of the lands of the 
military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the 
Department of the Treasury; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4965) to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital site in 
Rapides Parish, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. ¥ 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: f 

A bill (S. 4966) to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr, LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4967) authorizing William F. Notz to accept a 
decoration from the King of Rumania; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4968) for the relief of Richard Hogan (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 4969) granting a pension to William M. Davis 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania; 7 

A bill (S. 4970) to adjust the salaries of customs inspectors ; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4971) granting an increase of pension to Alice I. 
Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4972) for the relief of Joseph T. McGuire; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4973) to authorize the designation of depositories 
for public documents, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

UNITED STATES COTTON FUTURES ACT 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to amend 
an act entitled United States cotton futures act,” approved 
August 11, 1916, as amended, and in connection with it I wish 
to submit a brief statement. 

The purpose of the amendment to the cotton futures act, 
introduced by me, is to place the contract of the New Orleans 
exchange on a parity with that of New York and Chicago. 

When the cotton futures act was passed in 1916 there were 
only two future exchanges—New York and New Orleans. The 
Chicago Board of Trade has only recently added cotton to the 
commodities dealt in on the floor of that institution, and was 
not considered at the time the eotton-futures legislation was 
enacted, 

Of the two exchanges that the cotton futures act was in- 
tended to reach, there was this essential difference between 
them—the New York Exchange dealt in little or no spot cotton, 
which was one of the principal complaints responsible for the 
law, while, on the other hand, New Orleans was one of the 
principal spot cotton markets in the South, as well as being a 
future market. 

In order to meet this situation it was provided in section 6 
of the cotton futures act that future contracts should be de- 
termined by the actual commercial differences established by 
the sale of spot cotton in the market where the future trans- 
action occurred “ when such market be a bona fide spot market.” 
That plainly covered the New Orleans future contract, 

In the case of New York, which was not designated as a spot 
market, section 6 went on to say; 
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In the event there be no bona fide spot market at or in the place 
in which such future transaction occurs, then the settlement should 
“be determined by the average actual commercial differences” in the 
spot markets of not less than five places designated for the purpose 
from time to time by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


The Secretary of Agriculture in Regulation 14, issued to 
accompany the cotton futures act, has designated 10 of the 
principal cotton centers in the South for the purpose of deter- 
mining, as provided in section 6 of the act, the differences 
aboye or below the contract price which the receiver shall pay 
for grades other than the basis grade tendered or delivered in 
Settlement of a section 5 contract. 

Whether there is any basis for the contention or not, many 
traders have held that there is less chance for manipulation 
in the contract based on the average differences in the 10 spot 
markets than there is in one spot market, and for that reason 
some traders have preferred the New York and Chicago con- 
tracts to that of New Orleans. ‘ 

The trade-extension committee of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange after carefully considering these criticisms has de- 
cided to have the New Orleans contract in this regard made 
identical with that of New York and Chicago. 

The bill (S. 4974) to amend and reenact an act entitled 
“United States cotton futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, 
as amended, was read twice by its title and’ referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R, 15008) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. EDGE. On December 7 I introduced the bill (S. 4556) 
for the relief of Edward Durell, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. At the suggestion of the chairman of 
the committee I ask that the reference be changed to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
On motion of Mr. Warren, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 4535) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
amend the contract executed by the Treasury Department for 
the construction of the Edward Hines Junior Hospital at Broad 
View, III., and it was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr, BORAH and Mr. COPELAND each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them to the bill (II. R. 15009) 
to provide for the settlement of certain claims of American 
nationals against Germany and of German nationals against 
the United States, for the ultimate return of all property of 
German nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, and 
for the equitable apportionment among all claimants of cer- 
tain available funds, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 15008, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 11, at the end of line 2, strike out the period, insert a 
colon in lieu thereof, and add the following: 

Provided, That not to exceed $10,000 of this appropriation shall 
be immediately available, for the purpose of enabling the Department 
of Agriculture to participate as an exhibitor in Nevada's transconti- 
nental highways exposition, to be held in Reno, Nev., during the months 
of June and July, 1927.” 


LAUSANNE TREATY 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 306), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Whereas the United States and the allied nations, following the 
World War, contended for the establishment of an Armenian state and 
for the return to Greece of territory to which she was entitled and 
the protection of Christian minorities residing within Turkish ter- 
ritory ; and 

Whereas the treaty of Sevres made provisions for the realization 
of such contentions, and an independent Armenian state was set up, 
and certain territories to which Greece was entitled were restored 
to her; and 

Whereas President Harding on the Sth day of November, 1922, 
gave assurance that “everything which may be done will be done to 
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protect the Armenian people and preserve to them the rights which the 
Sevres treaty undertook to bestow’; and 

Whereas Turkey repudiated said treaty and joined with Soviet 
Russia in the destruction of the Armenian state, brutally murdered 
hundreds of thousands of Armenians, and drove those remaining in 
Anatolia and in Turkish Armenia from their homes, and confiscated 
their property, and also massacred hundreds of thousands of persons 
of Hellenic descent who were residing in Anatolia and Thrace and 
expelled more than 1,000,000 others from their homes and appropri- 
ated their property; and 

Whereas the United States participated in the Lausanne conference 
which met on November 20, 1922, and prior to its meeting the Sec- 
retary of State laid down seven conditions to be complied with before 
any treaty would be entered into by the Upited States with the 
Turkish Government; and 

Whereas Ambassador Child, the American official observer, declared 
before the Lausanne conference in December, 1922, a number of the 
essential conditions laid down by the Secretary of State and implied 
in the assurance given by President Harding; and 

Whereas a treaty with Turkey was negotiated by the United States 
August 6, 1923, which abandons the essential conditions announced by 
Secretary Hughes and indicated in the assurances of President Harding, 
and is also tantamount to a betrayal of Armenia; and 

Whereas at the opening of the Lausanne conference there was 
pending before the Turkish Government an application by certain 
American citizens commonly known as the Chester group, for a con- 
cession for the exploitation of the oil deposits in Mosul and Armenia, 
part of which projected concession, namely, that for the Mosul oil, 
was contested at the conference by a British group known as The 
Turkish Petroleum Co.“; and it is claimed that the Turkish Govern- 
ment guaranteed the Chester concession fiye months after the open- 
ing of the conference, with the avowed purpose of securing the moral 
and diplomatic support of the American delegation to certain Turkish 
contentions as against the Allies, and that the American delegation, 
in consideration of the granting of the Chester concession, lent moral 
and diplomatic support to the Turkish delegation, and agreed to abandon 
or did abandon most of the essential conditions which were laid down by 
the Department of State as a sine qua non for a new treaty with Turkey, 
including essential American rights, as well as the rights of Armenians, 
and the Christian minorities in Turkey; and 

Whereas following the Lausanne conference Turkey canceled the 
so-called Chester concession and entered into an agreement with the 
British Petroleum Co., recognizing its right to exploit the oil deposits 
in Mosul, and an American group, headed by the Standard Oil Co., 
has been allotted a one-quarter interest in said oll deposits in Mosul 
which is, as it is claimed, in accordance with the position taken and 
asserted by the United States during the Lausanne conference; and 

Whereas it is reported that the Standard Oil Co. is the most im- 
portant and powerful advocate of the ratification of the Lausanne 
treaty and is seeking from Turkey a concession for the exploitation of 
oll fields in the Provinces of Erzerum, Van, and Bitlis, which said 
Provinces had been allotted to Armenia by the arbitral award of the 
President of the United States; and 

Whereas said treaty so negotiated has been transmitted by the 
President of the United States to the Senate for its action thereon; 
and 

Whereas no hearings have been had upon said treaty and no infor- 
mation has been submitted to the Senate by the State Department or 
by any person with reference to the matters herein referred to or 
justifying the ratification of said treaty; and 

Whereas the Turkish Government, both before and since the signing 
of said treaty, has exhibited a contemptuous disregard of treaty obli- 
gations and has continued its cruel and despotic course toward Chris- 
tian minorities within its borders, and has expelled nearly 2,000,000 
Greeks and Armenians, some of whom are now the recipients of finan- 
cial and other aid from the people of the United States, as well as 
from other countries; and 

Whereas it is claimed that Kemal Pasha has recently directed that 
residents of Turkey and those having business or other connections 
with Turkey shall urge the Senate of the United States to ratify the 
Lausanne treaty; and 

Whereas the American people have been and now are profoundly 
interested in all questions relating to the Near East and have been 
and still are deeply interested in the Armenians, and in all Christians 
residing in Turkey as well as those who have been expelled therefrom, 
and are concerned in the policy of Kemal Pasha to prevent the 
Armenians from occupying any part of the territory which for thou- 
sands of years was inhabited by the Armenian race, and from restor- 
ing and maintaining the Armenian Republic which was recognized as 
a de facto and de jure government by the United States and many 
other nations; and 

Whereas the American people, before entering into any treaty with 
Kemal Pasha or any other Turkish régime, are desirous of knowing 
all the facts concerning the negotiation of said treaty of Lausanne and 
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the present conditions of the Turkish Empire and the purposes of 
Kemal Pasha with respect to the Armenians and to the surviving 
Christians in Turkey, and whether any government or régime in 
Turkey is competent and willing to discharge its international obliga- 
tions and conform to the standards of justice which should guide 
civilized nations in their internal affairs as well as in their relations 
with each other: Therefore be it t 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be, and is hereby, 
directed to inquire into the matters and things herein recited, and par- 
ticularly to ascertain— 

(A) What reasons led to the abandonment of the conditions laid 
down by the Secretary of State, October 30, 1922, as conditions prece- 
dent to the negotiation of a treaty with Turkey and to the disregard 
of the assurances contained in the statement of President Harding 
under date of November 8, 1922. 

(B) What, if any, action was taken by the State Department in 
procuring, preserving, or protecting the Chester oil concessions. 

(C) What agreement, connection, or understanding existed or exists 
between said Chester group and the Standard Oil Co. or any of its 
subsidiaries, and what agreement or understanding, if any, existed or 
exists between the State Department and the Standard Oil Co., and 
what correspondence passed between them which in any manner re- 
lated to the Lausanne treaty or Turkey or oil lands or oil concessions 
in Mosul or Armenia or any territory claimed by Turkey. 

(D) What action, if any, was taken by the State Department in 
organizing or reorganizing the Ottoman Development Co. or any other 
company to take over and hold any rights obtained under any con- 
cession or otherwise, or what action was taken by said department in 
the control of the stock or the selection of any officers of said company. 

(E) What instructions, if any, were given by the State Department 
to the representatives of the United States at the Lausanne conference 
in connection with said Chester oil concessions or said Ottoman De- 
velopment Co., and what correspondence was had between the State 
Department and said representatives concerning said oil concessions, 

(F) Whether it is a fact that the American representatives at the 
Lausanne conference supported the Allies in the Lausanne conference 
prior to the ratification of the Chester concessions April 10, 1923, or 
thereafter supported the position of the Turkish representatives as 
against the Allies in favor of the abrogation of capitulations and the 
abandonment of the conditions announced by the Secretary of State as 
essential terms of any treaty with Turkey. 

(G) Whether it is a fact that a number of the members of the 
American delegation were formerly connected with certain oil interests, 
or were appointed on the American delegation at the instance of certain 
oil interests, and who since have resumed their connections with said 
interests, and also whether some of the members of the American dele- 
gation at Lausanne were the representatives of certain oil and tobacco 
interests, 

(H) What causes led to the abandonment by American representa- 
tives at the Lausanne conference of the position theretofore taken by 
the State Department and by President Harding, and what reasons led 
to the signing by the American representatives of the Lausanne treaty. 

(I) What discussions ensued at the Lausanne conference concerning 
the Chester concessions or the Ottoman Development Co., and what 
notes or other communications were exchanged between the State De- 
partment and the representatives of the United States at said confer- 
ence or between the representatives of the United States and the repre- 
sentatives of the Turkish Government concerning said concessions; also 
what conyersations occurred between the representatives of the Turkish 
Government and the United States respecting said treaty, and particu- 
larly with reference to said Chester concessions or any other conces- 
sions with respect to oil or railroads within Turkish territory. 

(J) Whether it is a fact that the principal proponent and advocate 
of the Lausanne treaty is the Standard Oil Co., and whether it has 
sought or seeks concessions from Turkey for the exploitation of oll in 
the Provinces allotted to Armenia by the arbitration of the President 
of the United States. 

(K) Whether it is a fact that Kemal Pasha has recently directed 
that all the residents of Turkey and those haying business or other 
connections with Turkey shall urge the Senate of the United States to 
ratify the Lausanne treaty. 


ALIEN ENEMY PROPERTY (8S. DOC, NO, 181) 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask to have printed as a Sen- 
ate document a brief on “American International Policy Rela- 
tive to Alien Enemy Property,’ which was prepared under the 
direction of my predecessor, Senator Knox, by Warren F. 
Martin, former special assistant to the Attorney General, and 
J. Reuben Clark, jr., former solicitor of the State Department. 

I make this request without committing myself to the ex- 
pression of the sentiment in the article, but solely because I 
think it worthy of consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 
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PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on December 18, 
1926, the President had approved and signed the act (S. 2855) 
for the relief of Cyrus S. Andrews. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN’S OFFICE 
(S. DOC, NO. 182) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


To the Senate: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of December 17, 
1926, Senate Resolution 299, I transmit herewith a copy of the 
report made by the Comptroller General to the President on his 
investigation of the administration of the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

Since I am advised by the Attorney General that there is at 
least one item in the exhibits to the report which I am pro- 
hibited from publishing under the law, and because the ex- 
hibits are very voluminous, it will be necessary to take further 
time for their examination before they can be submitted to the 
Senate. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Warre House, December 22, 1926. 


Mr. MOSES. I move that the message of the President 
transmitting the report of the investigation of the office of Alien 
Property Custodian and the report itself may be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES (S. DOC. No. 180) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions, and ordered to 
be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In my annual message to the Congress I referred to Col. 
Carmi A. Thompson's survey, at my request, of conditions in 
the Philippine Islands. 

I contemplated that in transmitting his report to the Congress 
I might wish to make more specific recommendations than 
those made in my annual message. I find, however, that the 
general line of his conclusions are in such close agreement 
with what is already recommended that this seems unnecessary, 
but on account of the interest in the text of Colonel Thompson's 
report and a desire to secure it, I am transmitting it herewith 
for the information of the Congress. \ 

In my message I recited the fact that Governor Wood had 
administered his office as governor general with tact and ability 
and to the advantage of the Filipino people. Many, although 
not all, of the recommendations contained in the report un- 
doubtedly would meet with the approval of Governor General 
Wood as they have been recommended by him in the past. 

It will be noted that the report of Colonel Thompson is 
more candid and intimate than is the usual published report, 
but I have not felt that I should on that account withhold it 
from the Congress. Colonel Thompson has freely and fearlessly 
expressed his views on the Philippine situation, While I do 
not agree entirely with all his views and recommendations, I 
believe that the report is an excellent one and merits your 
careful consideration. He went to the Philippine Islands as a 
volunteer. He gave his time. He paid a large sum for his own 
expenses. For all of this he is entitled to sincere thanks, 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tun Warre House, December 22, 1926. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 12 of the act of Congress of March 2, 
1917, entitled “ An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, the Twenty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Governor of Porto Rico, including the reports of the 
heads of the several departments of the government of Porto 
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8 . — that of the auditor, for the fiscal year ended June 
, 1926. 
I recommend that the report of the Governor of Porto Rico 
without appendices be printed as a congressional document. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
THe WHITE Howse, December 22, 1926. 


Norx.— Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. ] 


FEDERAL AID FOR NATIONAL FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the work performed and expenditures 
made during the fissal year 1926, in the construction of forest 
highways and forest-deyelopment roads and trails, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

PANAMA RAILROAD CO, REPORT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, 
the Seventy-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Directors 
of the Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, December 22, 1926. 

REPORT OF PERRY'S VICTORY MEMORIAL COMMISSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
Seventh Annual Report of Perry's Victory Memorial Commis- 
sion for the year ending December 1, 1926. 
iE CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, December 22, 1926. 


ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I have the attention of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] for a moment? 

A resolution was adopted by the Senate at the last session 
of Congress for the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the Alien Property Custodian. In the resolution, which was 
adopted, there was ne provision for adequate funds in order 
that the committee might perform the work for which the 
resolution provided. I was wondering if the Senator, who is 
chairman of the subcommittee, intends to ask for an appropria- 
tion for that purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not myself expected to ask for an ap- 
propriation because I was not the author of the resolution. 
However, I am prepared to state some facts which I think 
should be considered with reference to asking for the appro- 
priation. 

I am satisfied that the investigation, while I think it ought 
to be made, is going to be much more expensive than is gen- 
erally supposed. I undertook, in connection with my colleagues 
on the committee, to ascertain so far as we could what it would 
likely cost to make the investigation. It is going to be a very 
expensive investigation if it amounts to anything at all. It 
goes back over a period of some seven or eight years and covers 
the administration of a vast amount of property. 

It will necessitate the employment of experts and attorneys, 
because it will be impossible otherwise to get at the facts and 
to uncover the studious effort of years to conceal the waste, 
the extravagance, the graft, and the theft which have taken 
place. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions of dollars have been purloined or illegally 
taken by those who were in a position where they ought to have 
responded to the public interest rather than to private interest. 
It is going to be a very difficult thing to uncover. It means 
practically the running down of hundreds of transactions, for 
the wrong doing has taken all kinds of forms, I am stating 
this in order that the Senate may act intelligently. 

Secondly, Mr. President, I find that they have taken the 
precaution when they have settled with those who had claims 
in the case of some of the most atrocious offenses to take re- 
ceipts in full against any malfeasance or misconduct of the 
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officer or against any fraudulent administration of the law, and 
I presume that those receipts upon any facts that we could 
produce likely would be valid and binding. They have com- 
pelled the claimants to put themselves in a position where they 
are really not to be benefited if we should uncover this matter. 
Notwithstanding that I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that the investigation should not take place, but I do wish to 
say that it ought to be well considered both as to expense and 
as to what we propose to do before we go into it. 

Another thing, Mr. President. If we are simply going to 
make an investigation, expose the facts, and then let them 
molder away in the archives, we may as well save the money 
which might be used in that investigation. If it is the purpose 
of the Senate and of Congress to follow up the investigation, 
and, if possible, to recoyer the money, and to account for it to 
those to whom it belongs, it could be a work into which one 
could enter with enthusiasm; but when I consider the diffi- 
culty which we have had in getting back to those to whom the 
property belonged that which has already been dissipated, I 
am convinced that we never will turn over to them any results 
from this investigation. Others may feel different, but I want 
to start in with the feeling that we are going to gather, if 
possible, the fruits of the investigation. 

Unless the Congress is prepared to take hold of the investiga- 
tion in that ‘spirit, so far as I am concerned, I do not care to 
spend time or public money on it. I feel that we ought to 
start in with the well-understood purpose of getting results. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Idaho does not the report of the Comptroller General 
cover many of the facts which the Senator from Idaho proposes 
to investigate? 

Mr. BORAH. The report of the Comptroller General will be 
exceedingly helpful; it will save a great deal of time, and in 
one sense expert effort. Of course, that report comes from the 
record, but it is from a record which was made up by those 
who did not intend that it should be vulnerable to investigation. 
While I think it is a most excellent report, it is only the begin- 
ning of the matter. 

As an illustration, Mr. President, a case brought to my ob- 
servation a few weeks ago, where a citizen of the United States 
in one of our Territorial possessions had his property seized; 
he had his papers of citizenship, but he was denied the priv- 
ilege of presenting the facts, of disclosing his citizenship, and 
of bringing himself thoroughly within the protection of the 
law. So his property was simply sacrificed; he was as com- 
pletely robbed as if he had been held up on the public highway. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Idaho indicate when that occurred? 

Mr. BORAH. I could not give the Senator the date. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Was it recently? 

Mr. BORAH. The offense was not recent, but the facts came 
to me only recently. So far as dates are concerned, they do not 
make any difference. Misconduct has been continuous from 
the beginning. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that, in justice to the individuals concerned, the Senator from 
Idaho ought to state whether the present Alien Property Cus- 
todian is guilty of any such misconduct. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know anything at all detrimental to 
the present Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think, in justice to him, that 
ought to be stated. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I may also ask the Senator 
another question, Is it not true that the report of the Comp- 
troller General states that every cent received by the Alien 
Property Custodian has been properly accounted for by all 
of them? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not remember whether he used the word 
“properly” or not. If he does, his report would not be ac- 
cepted by me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Has the Senator from Idaho a 
copy of that report? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I sent it back to the source from which 
it came. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understood the Senator had 
the report. It was referred to by the newspapers. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Idaho a question. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. First, I wish to make an inquiry respec 


ting 
the report. Last week the Senate unanimously adopted a 
resolution, at the instance of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], as I recall, calling for a copy of the report having 
to do with the administration of the office of the Alien Property 
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Custodian. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska if I am 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator from California is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. After that resolution was passed, I read 
in the New York World on Sunday last an epitome of the 
report and the statement that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] had received a copy of it. I am very glad that he 
should have received a copy, so far as that is concerned, but 
it strikes me that the Senate was entitled, at least before pub- 
lication in the newspapers, to receive the report of this official, 
and that the resolution of the Senate might have been com- 
plied with prior to the publication in any newspaper; I do 
not care what that newspaper might be. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. è 

Mr. CURTIS. I may state that the official report has not 
been made public, but is now in the hands of the Attorney 
General for examination, in order to ascertain whether or not, 
if it should be published, it might in any way affect two or 
three cases that are pending on the part of the Government. 
There was a clause in the resolution that the report was to be 
furnished “if not incompatible with the public interest.“ I 
may also state that the Attorney General is examining the 
report, and I hope it will be sent to the Senate to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I was interested in the mat- 
ter, because some three or four weeks ago, at the instance of 
an attorney of high standing and character in the city of San 
Francisco, I requested a copy of the report from the proper 
official. He told me, and very reasonably, that he was sending 
that report to the President of the United States, and he did 
not think he was justified in releasing it. I, of course, ac- 
quiesced in what he said. I was quite astonished, therefore, 
to ascertain from a New York newspaper last Sunday that the 
report had been delivered and that there was a purported 
publication of what the report contained. However, that is 
neither here nor there, if the Senate is about to get its copy 
of the report in accordance with its resolution. 

May I dissent from what the Senator from Idaho has said 
concerning the investigation. Of course, sir, a Senate investi- 
gation, I think, will neither result in the punishment of a 
wrongdoer nor perhaps the recovery of money that illegally 
has been taken. Let us assume that as a premise. Neverthe- 
less, if—and I say “if” advisedly, because I do not speak 
from the facts, for I do not know them—if this office is reck- 
ing with corruption, if there has been theft, if men and women 
have been deprived of that which rightfully was theirs by 
public officials of the United States, an investigation which. 
would disclose those facts, even though it resulted in nothing 
more than letting the sunlight in upon the wrong, the corrup- 
tion, the chicanery, and the fraud, would be of inestimable 
value both to our people and to our public officials. The most 
that we can do, sir, after all, in the limited sphere that is ours 
is to let the sunlight into some of these dark places; and I 
would let it in, no matter who was the individual, no matter. 
what was the subject matter of inquiry, no matter what his 
power or his influence or his wealth or his polities might be. 
Let in the light, and when we let it in, ultimately there will 
come a cure. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is all very well to let in 
the light, but I think it is our duty if we are going to spend 
$50,000 or $100,000 for this investigation—and it will not cost 
any less—to have an understanding that when we start we are 
not simply going to let in the light but are going to try to do 
justice to those who have been wronged by the administration 
of this office. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, if the Senator will pardon me, 
we will try to do justice, but that we may fail in that or that 
it may be obvious to some of us that there will be failure in 
doing equal and exact justice is no reason for stifling the 
investigation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it is a reason. I say 
that if we are simply going to make an investigation which 
will amount to nothing, that will result in nothing except 
spending money letting in light—and God knows we have 
enough now; we have had a trial which let the light into all 
corners of it and we know what has happened—if we are 
simply going to repeat that kind of proceeding, I for one do 
not care to indorse it. I want to feel when we go into this 
investigation and spend six or eight months at it that we are 
going through to the end and are going to take hold of the 
matter in such a way as to insure results to those who should 
be benefited by the investigation. I did not ask any assurance 
that results would be obtained; I simply said that I wished the 
Senate to feel that it should place itself back of this in- 
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him until his accounts have been audited, avd he has a proper 


vestigation to the end and not merely for the purpose of | 


uncovering some facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, has the Senator concluded? 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to say a word about the report to which 
reference has been made. When the Senator sees the report 
itself he will understand that the New York World had some 
idea what was in it, but it was a very meager idea; it evidently 
had a very insufficient account of it. Nevertheless, so far as it 
went it gave an indication of what was in it. The report came 
to me, Mr. President, in confidence, I sent it back. I felt 
absolutely certain that would happen which always happens in 
Washington—that the more secret a thing is the more certain 
it is that it will get out, and I did not want to be responsible 
for it; so I returned it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Idaho takes his seat will he allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
has the floor, will he pardon me just a sentence in response? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I quite agree that an in- 
vestigation should go clear through to the end and should 
endeavor to remedy the wrongs and seek to punish wrong- 
doers and the like, but I do not agree that we should be 
deterred from an investigation because somebody may think 
that we would not accomplish all the results that we sought 
to accomplish. I insist, therefore, notwithstanding my respect 
for the Senator who has preceded me, that, even if nothing 
more were accomplished than to uncover what he describes as 
reeking wrong and theft and robbery and fraud and chicanery 
in that particular office, we would have done a very meritorious 
thing and a beneficial act. 

Mr. BORAH. That may be true, Mr. President, but I do not 
want to start out with the theory that we are not going to do 
anything except that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Nobody would start out with that theory. 

Mr. BORAH. That was all I suggested in the first place 
that the Senate place itself behind this matter, go through with 
it to the end, and prosecute it to a final conclusion, and not 
merely have an investigation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, you would have to prosecute to 
a final conclusion, but to say that the final conclusion would 
put anybody in jail or that the final conclusion would enable 
somebody to recover some money—you could not for an instant 
predicate your investigation upon that. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho has not assumed to 
do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well; perhaps we are not in such 
disagreement as apparently it would seem, then. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall test the sense of the 
Senate with respect to this matter by the introduction of a 
resolution on the first day that we meet after the holidays, 
calling for an adequate appropriation to conduct the investi- 
gation. 

I shall do this because, first, I offered the resolution, which 
has been adopted, calling for the investigation, May I say that 
that resolution was first introduced four or five years ago. 
From investigations which I had made, limited though they 
were, of the activities of the Alien Property Custodian—and 
I am speaking now of the office rather than of any individual— 
I reached the conclusion that that office ought to be investi- 
gated, because I believed that wrongs had been done. 

I was confirmed in that view when they sold property worth 
at least twenty or twenty-five millions of dollars for $250,000, 
and cloaked their conduct under the guise of patriotism and 


desiring to aid the chemical industry of the United States. | 


So I offered a resolution then, and tried to secure action by 
the Judiciary Committee, of which I was a member; and at 
every succeeding Congress I offered the same resolution, until 
finally it was unanimously recommended by the Judiciary 
Committee at the last session of Congress; and after it came 
to the calendar, when it was reached, it was unanimously 
adopted by the Senate of the United States. So I assume that 
the Senate expressed its wishes in respect of this matter, and 
I assume that the Senate will clothe the special committee, of 
which the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
chairman, with full authority and full power and all the 
sinews of war so that a full, complete, and exhaustive investi- 
gation shall be made. 

We must remember that we were trustees of a frust. Why, 
Mr. President, every man who is trustee of a trust, if he is 
an administrator or an executor, before he is discharged by 
the court must have his accounts investigated; and if he is 
an honest man he will not permit the court finally to discharge 
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certificate of his honesty and integrity. The Government of 
the United States has had in its possession a large trust fund 
of between five hundred and seven hundred million dollars. 
I think we owe it to the honor of our country, we owe it to 
those who have been intrusted with the handling of this fund, 
to haye a complete and exhaustive investigation, so that in the 
years to come it may not be said, if it is not true, that we were 
false to the trust; and if it be true that there have been 
embezzlements and peculations and wrongs it is the duty of 
the United States to find out who committed the wrongs, and 
to see that punishment is meted out to them, and to see that 
the cestui que trust then shall not suffer by the derelictions of 
the trustee. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES (REPT. NO. 1197, PT. 2) 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, on behalf of the 
special committee appointed to investigate campaign expendi- 
tures I submit a report of those investigations, so far as com- 
pleted, in the State of Pennsylvania, the State of Oregon, and 
the State of Washington. 

_In these cases, as in the Illinois case, the committee has 
not carried its investigations to the point of investigating the 
expenditures of the election itself; neither can it be said that 
we have in all respects concluded the investigdtions which 
might be possible touching the primary campaign. We haye, 
however, proceeded to a point where we think an epitome of 
the facts so far as disclosed should be laid before the Senate. 

The committee will hereafter, if agreeable to the Senate, 
undertake to conclude the particular labors upon which it has 
embarked. Whether the committee will determine to go for- 
ward and investigate the expenses of the election held on the 
2d of November will depend somewhat upon its authority to 
make that investigation searching and thorough. That we have 
the right to inguire into the moneys actually expended is 
undoubted; but whether we have the right to inquire into 
the actual operations of the election, to investigate whether 
the expenditure of this money or any other money resulted in 
the perpetration of fraud, is a question of some doubt. 

I desire to say that the committee in this report has not 
undertaken to draw conclusions touching the merits of the 
controversy. We have endeavored in the smallest possible 
space to present the salient facts, leaving the matter of deduc- 
tion and conclusion entirely for the Senate. ` 

I think the only thing in the report which could be said to 
be a conclusion is some comment upon the character of the 
testimony given by certain witnesses; and that comment is 
comprised, perhaps, within two short paragraphs, 

The Senate may be interested to have a mere outline which 
will the more easily guide it in considering this document. I 
think for just a moment, then, I will make a statement of that 
character. 

It will appear from the evidence that Senator Perper started 
his campaign as an individual running by himself for the 
United States Senate. Mr. Vare in like manner started his 
campaign, running for himself and by himself. Governor Pin- 
chot also in a similar way started his campaign. Each of these 
gentlemen had a group of friends, some of them very prominent 
in the politics of the State and some not so prominent, support- 
ing his particular candidacy. Headquarters had been estab- 
lished, and moneys had been collected. Then came a change 
in the situation which it is important for the Senate to under- 
stand if they are to understand these accounts. 

Running at the same time for nomination were various men 
for State and county offices. Among others, there were two 
men of prominence running for the nomination for governor. 
One of these gentlemen was Mr. Fisher; the other was Mr. 
Beidleman; and Fisher and Beidleman, of course, had their 
friends and their supporters. There were other candidates 
with friends and supporters; so that finally a coalition was 
made between each of the men running for the Senate, except 
Governor Pinchot, and certain groups of candidates. There- 
after, the contest was between these two opposing tickets, if I 
may call them that, or groups of men, each of them haying 
been formed for the purpose of bringing mutual support to the 
various members of the ticket, it being thought that this would 
aid in the general purpose of furthering the candidacy of all 
of the men on the respective tickets. That is to say, it was 
thought by Senator Pryrrn's friends and advisers that a com- 
bination with Fisher and other men would promote the inter- 
ests of Senator Perper, and that his coalition would promote 
the interests of Mr. Fisher and other candidates; and like- 
wise it was believed by Mr. Vare and his advisers that a coali- 
tion with Mr. Beidleman, who was running for governor, would 
be of help to Mr. Vans; and, of course, Beidleman and the other 
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men on the ticket regarded the help of Mr. Vane as contributory 
to their success, 

This matter of effecting these compromises and coalitions 
was of some difficulty at first, because some of the men who 
were for Mr, Beidleman were also for Senator Pepper, and 
some of the men who were for Mr, Fisher preferred to support 
Mr. VARE. 

I am not saying there is anything wrong about it, but I want 
the Senate to understand from what I have said, when we 
come to consider the sums of money that were employed, that 
after a certain period of time those sums went into two com- 
mon funds, one known as the Pepper-Fisher fund and the other 
known as the Vare-Beidleman fund. That is the way I de- 
scribe them at this moment for want of a better distinguishing 
term. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. There were some slight excep- 
tions to that, were there not? My recollection is that Mr. 
Beidleman had a separate fund at Harrisburg. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; there were some slight 
exceptions to it, but I am speaking generally of the moneys 
that were reported so that the Senate may have just a general 
view of it, 

In getting these tickets together various prominent men be- 
came important. It became important to get lined up with 
Mr. Grundy, who is the head of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and perhaps the negotiations with him 
would serve as an example of how these two tickets were 
made up. 

On pages 2 and 3 of the report part of the testimony relating 
to Mr. Grundy and his importance appears. I would like to 
read it. 


Concerning the influence of Mr. Grundy, the following extract from 
the testimony of Mr. Woods is of interest: 

“Mr. Woops. There was some friction between Mr. Grundy, who 
was interested in Mr. Fisher, and Senator PEPPER. 

* . + * . . . 
“The CHAIRMAN. Was he quite an important factor in politics? 
“Mr. Woops. He is. 

“The CHAIRMAN, And he was for Fisher? 

“ Mr. Woops. He was for Senator Fisher. Originally not for Senator 
PEPPER ; but after this he joined in this consolidation. 

* > * . * * . 
“The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether he had announced for any 

other candidate for the Senate? 

“Mr, Woops. No; I do not think he had. 

“The CHARMAN. Your effort with him was to get him to agree to 
support Perper along with Fisher? 

“Mr. Woops, Yes; he was in favor of this consolidation. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is he what you would call a political leader in his 
part of the State? 

“Mr, Woops. I would say so. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Would you say that he is what is generally desig- 
nated as the boss of his part of the State—political boss? I am 
trying merely now not to use an offensive term, but to distinguish it. 
Ile was a man who occupied some position of prominence whose word 
generally was taken as the finality? 

“Mr. Woops. I would say he was one of the leaders of the Republi- 
can Party in Pennsylvania. 

$ * . * 3 * > * 
“The CHAIRMAN. What part of the State was Mr. Grundy particu- 

larly employed in? 

“Mr. Woops. The eastern part. His office was in Philadelphia, I 
think. I know he has an office in Philadelphia, He is a manufacturer. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What is his business? 

“Mr. Woops, He is a textile manufacturer, and he is also president 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association. 

* — * . * s . 
“The CHAIRMAN. Was there any other important man that you got 

lined up? 

Mr. Woops. No; not of that importance. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, of any importance? 

Senator La FOLLETTE. It seems to me is rather strange you can 
remember Mr. Grundy's name, but you can not remember any other 
person's name of importance who went over on the proposition. 

“Mr. Woops. I remember Mr. Grundy's name because it was of 
very great importance" (pp. 83 and 84). 


The committee then states: 


After the emergence of this ticket the candidacy of Senator PEPPER 
was synonymous with that of State Senator Fisher. 

The Pepper-Fisher ticket was simply a coalition to win of selfish 
and none too compatible elements. The argument offered to voters 
to line up with it is perhaps best presented by Mr. Woods: 
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“Mr. Woops. My argument was that we wanted to make this a 
ticket proposition; that it was going to win, and that we wanted them 
as men who were interested in politics to go along with us. 

“The CHAIRMAN. To be on the band wagon? 

“Mr. Woops. To be on the band wagon. 

“The CHAIRMAN. There was not any moral ground offered? 

“Mr. Woops. No; not especially ” (pp. 82 and 83). 


That serves to illustrate the method by which these tickets 
got together. Mr. Grundy afterwards contributed approxi- 
mately $400,000, and stated that he expected to get it back, or 
to get a good part of it back; but he did not know from whom 
he was going to get it. 

Accordingly the committee has entertained the view that 
when these two coalitions were formed, they were formed for 
mutual assistance, and that Fisher added to the strength of 
Senator Pepper, and that Senator Perper added to the strength 
of Governor Fisher; and, on the other hand, Vanx's strength 
added to the strength of Mr. Beidleman, and Mr. Beidleman's 
strength contributed to the strength of Mr. Vane, in these com- 
binations, and that the two tickets being thus made up, all of 
the money that was spent for the advancement of either of 
those tickets could properly be considered at least as affecting 
the amounts that went to the benefit of either senatorial can- 
didate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, not to appear 
to contradict anything the Senator is saying, but because it is 
interesting in another connection, may I ask him whether there 
is any evidence to show that Mr. Woods had anything to do 
with the collection or the expenditure of money? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My recollection is that he did not, 
that the evidence does not so show, I was introducing this to 
show the method of combination. His business seemed to be 
to get this manufacturer, Grundy, who was not for Senator 
Perper but was for Fisher, to agree to support Senator PEPPER 
as a part of the general scheme, and he succeeded in that, and 
afterwards Mr. Grundy became the financial—I should say 
the financial “angel” of the enterprise, being the largest 
contributer. 

I am not trying to drag anybody into this, but I am making 
this statement so that the Senate will understand why, at least 
in my view, every dollar that was collected and expended for the 
Vare-Beidleman combination ticket is chargeable as moneys 
that went to the promotion of Varr’s ambition, and that a 
similar statement would be true of the Pepper-Fisher com- 
bination. 

I make this statement somewhat in detail because there has 
been an effort, not only in Pennsylvania, but in Illinois, to 
claim that as long as the money got into the hands of the 
treasurer, and he began to expend it for a general ticket, 
therefore that money should not be charged to the candidate 
for the Senate, whereas it is my opinion, at least, that the 
money should be all the more so charged, because these com- 
binations were made for the purpose of mutual help, and the 
man running for the Senate was stronger with the combina- 
tion, and had less need of money with the combination, than 
if he had been running alone. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have taken this much of the 
Senate’s time. The report is here, and the committee will 
endeavor, within the limits of the present resolution, to con- 
clude its work at the earliest possible day, but my present 
judgment is that the committee would hesitate to go into the 
question of the actual conduct of the last election under the 
limits of its authority. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
a question. As I understand it, during the course of the hear- 
ings held by the committee there were two or three instances 
where witnesses refused to testify. Can the Senator give the 
Senate any idea as to whether the committee intends to pro- 
ceed against those witnesses? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Those cases of recalcitrancy, with 
the exception of the testimony of Mr. Thomas Cunningham, 
which is set forth in the present report, will all be reported 
in a separate document, with the evidence set out, so that it 
will be before the Senate in a concrete form, prepared for its 
action. That report is now being prepared. It takes some 
time to go through this enormous record, and the clerk of the 
committee is compiling the evidence as fast as he can. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—NOMINATION OF CYRUS E. WOODS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if I may in- 
terject a word at this point; I do not believe in discussing 
nominations to office out of executive session, but I am moved 
to say a word about the nomination of Mr. Woods for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission because of the references 
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to him in this report which has just been filed, and because 
of an editorial which I find in one of this morning’s papers—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator permit the 
sentence to be finished? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And all I want to do now is 
to call the Senate’s attention to some highly unfair and false 
statements in the editorial and to ask the Senate to keep an 
open mind on this question. I am not pleading the case; I 
simply want to try to counteract now the effect of this poison- 
ous and false editorial and to ask the Senate to wait for proof. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In what paper did the editorial appear? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was the leading editorial in 
the New York World this morning. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me say that I do not think 
that in anything I have read, or from anything I have read, 
the Senate would have understood that Mr. Woods, mentioned 
in the report simply as “ Mr. Woods,” was the same man who 
was named for this office. I want the Senator to acquit me 
of haying brought any question here that has anything to do 
with Mr. Woods's appointment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am anxious to do that. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let us finish this, please. We 
have had all the other side now. I do not want five minutes. 

Mr. BORAH. All I want to suggest to the Senator is that, 
if he is going ahead to discuss it, will not the Senator, when 
the time comes, move for an open session to consider this 
appointment? 

Mr. MOSES. If this is going on, I shall have to demand 
the regular order. We will not have a morning hour again for 
10 days, and I am not going to see the time used up in a 
debate on a matter that is not yet before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no desire to prevent the Senator from 
making his statement, I simply think it ought to be under- 
stood that we are going to take the entire matter into the 
open. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not ready to make that 
agreement, but I am not ready to oppose it, either. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr, FESS. The committee has set a date for hearings, at 
which a record will be made. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. All I ask is that the Senate 
will suspend its judgment and will not allow its impressions 
to be formed on the basis of such poisonous and unfair and 
utterly false statements as occur in the leading editorial in 
this morning’s New York World. 

As a single illustration, the World 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think it is unfair—— 

Mr. MOSES. We will settle it. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think it is unfair that the Senator should 
defend this appointee without any opportunity for reply, unless 
we are going to have a hearing in open session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order has been de- 
manded. Concurrent and other resolutions are in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Under that head I send to the desk a reso- 
lution. 

REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN NICARAGUA 

The resolution (S. Res. 305) submitted by Mr. Moses was 
read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as 
follows: 

Whereas the Government of the United States, on November 17, 
1926, recognized President Adolfo Diaz as the constitutional President 
of Nicaragua; and 

Whereas the aforesaid President of Nicaragua immediately upon 
his recognition called attention “to Mexican aid of revolution and 
armed intervention in Nicaraguan political affairs” and applied to the 
Department of State, soliciting its support “with a view to reaching 
a solution in the present crisis and avoiding further hostilities and 
invasion on the part of the Government of Mexico,” and stated, “I 
desire to say to you, at the same time, that whatever may be the 
means chosen by the Department of State they will meet with the 
approval of my absolute confidence in the high spirit of justice of 
the Government of the United States; and 


Whereas the Department of State, in response to this appeal issued 
a public warning against “interference from outside sources” in 


Nicaraguan affairs as a cause of concern to every friend of stability 
in Central America; and 

Whereas a revolutionary faction in Nicaragua has proclaimed the 
former vice president, Juan B. Sacasa, as constitutional President of 
Nicaragua, and he bas been recognized as such by the Government of 
Mexico; and 
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Whereas it has been reported in the publie press from authentic 
sources that the Government of Mexico is aiding and abetting the 
revolutionary movement in Nicaragua against the recognized Diaz 
government, and that military supplies and forces from Mexico are 
being landed in Nicaragua in opposition to the recognized government 
there; and 

Whereas it is reported that the American legation in Nicaragua has 
requested or suggested that Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, the popular hero 
and leader of the Conservative Party, who was in command of the 
army under President Diaz, should withdraw from his command and 
leave the country, which he has done, because the Department of State 
has announced that “only by cooperation between all factions can 
peace and tranquillity be restored to that country now so unhappily 
torn by revolution; and 

Whereas unless the United States effectively supports President 
Diaz the Government of Nicaragua may be turned over to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, because, as reported by the Associated Press under 
date of December 18, President Diaz has announced, “I accepted the 
Presidency of Nicaragua expecting that the United States would aid 
Nicaragua to restore order and secure. peace. The day after my 
inauguration I therefore appealed to the Government of the United 
States, soliciting its support for the solution of the present crisis and 
to avoid further hostilities and invasion on the part of Mexico. Since 
then two expeditions have come to the shores of Nicaragua. Arms, 
munitions, and personnel from Mexico haye been landed and the Liberals 
sent to set up a government. I am confronted with the question, if 
the ald which I expected is not received, whether it will not be better, 
in order to save lives and the industries of Nicaragua, to deal with Presi- 
dent Calles direct now. I can not believe, however, that the United 
States Government will stand aloof and allow Mexico to overthrow a 
Nicaraguan government recognized by the United States and recognized 
under the conditions which existed. The Nicaraguan Government can 
quite easily dominate any revolution by Nicaraguan Liberals alone, 
knowing their inferiority in numbers and resources. But a Nicaraguan 
Government supported by 90 per cent of the people could not perma- 
nently withstand a revolution made by 10 per cent aided by arms, 
money, supplies, and military personnel furnished by the Mexican 
Government”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit to the Senate, 
if not incompatible with the public interest, copies of all correspondence, 
notes, exchanges, and communications relating to the matters above 
mentioned which have passed, directly or indirectly, between the Secre- 
tary of State or the American legation at Managua, Nicaragua, and 
the recognized Government of Nicaragua, and between the American 
legation at Managua and Gen. Emiliano Chamorro since he withdrew 
from the Presidency of Nicaragua, and also all information in the 
possession of the Department of State showing whether or not, and to 
what extent, Mexico has intervened in political affairs in Nicaragua 
and given ald and supplies to the revolutionists In Nicaragua against 
the recognized Diaz government, and also a statement of what action 
has been taken and what further action can be appropriately taken 
by the Department of State in response to the request of the recog- 
nized Government of Nicaragua that the Government of the United 
States aid Nicaragua to restore order and secure peace. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—NOMINATION OF OYRUS E. WOODS 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, my attention was 
distracted. Did the Senate refuse to allow Senator REED of 
Pennsylvania to make a statement? 

Mr. MOSES. No; the Senator had finished his statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had not finished my state- 
ment, Mr. President, and I now rise to a matter of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania be allowed to make his state- 
ment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before that consent is granted, 
if this nomination is to be discussed in open session, let us 
have it understood row that all the discussion of the nomina- 
tion shall be in open session. I am opposed to secret sessions, 
anyhow, and if we are going to take this nomination up and 
discuss it at this time in open session, I insist that it shall 
be a condition of the unanimous consent that the nomination 
shall be discussed in open session at all times. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania asked for five minutes in which to make a 
statement and I think he ought to be allowed to have it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will be 
allowed that privilege. 

Mr. DILL. I shall object except on condition that all dis- 
cussion of this nomination shall be in open executive session. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Washington will withdraw his objection. Here is a nomina- 
tion that is pending. It will not be acted upon until after the 
Christmas recess. That is obvious. To-day appears an article 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania says does a gross in- 


justice. It is proposed to leave the period from now until the 
nomination is acted upon with that gross injustice, as he 
asserts, done. He wants to supply the antidote. I think it 
is only just that he should. I hope the objection will be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. DILL. If this question is to be discussed in open ses- 
sion I am willing that the Senator from Pennsylvania shall 
talk all he wants to, but I object to discussion being had here 
in public in defense of this man, and then when the question 
comes before the Senate that the doors shall be closed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I rise to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege and I intend to discuss that editorial. 
I am not discussing confirmations. I am not discussing execu- 
tive business. I am going to persist in my point until I get it. 
If Senators want to finish the morning business that is the 
way to do it. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
rises to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator should 
state the point of personal privilege. We do not know anything 
about whether it is a matter of personal privilege or not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am not permitted even to 
complete a single sentence. 

Mr. DILL. I simply object to a discussion of Mr. Woods's 
nomination in open session. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My name is mentioned in the 
leading article of this morning’s New York World as re- 
sponsible for a nomination which has recently come to the 
Senate, and the statement is made that I have threatened to 
run amuck if Pennsylvania is not given more places on Federal 
commissions. The statement is made that the nominee should 
be rejected because, among other things, I am his sponsor. I 
do not mind what they say about me—not in the least. I 
mind very much, however, that every person with whom I 
happen to be aligned is convicted in advance without any 
opportunity to present his side of the case and without any 

dence to sustain the charges which are made. 

The poison that taints the pen which writes such editorials 
as that, demanding the highest and most meticulous virtue 
from every public man, but knifing defenseless men behind their 
backs on false charges where they have no opportunity to 
reply is absolutely indefensible, 

This matter is coming on for a hearing before the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce on January 6, and every statement in | 
that editorial will be proven to be wholly false. I ask the 
Senate unless their dislike of me and my work is as great as 
that of the World, in which case they will not be able to help 
it, to suspend judgment on such charges as these until there is 
an opportunity to inquire into the truth or falsity of them. 
For example, it is said here that I have tried to pack this 
commission in order to influence the judgment of a pending 
case. Mr. President, if I did that, I would not deserve to stay 
one day longer in the public service, and the man who would 
accept an appointment with that purpose ought to be turned | 
down by the Senate, and I do not think he would ever be named 
by the President. 

This man is one of the most distinguished living public | 
servants of the United States. He served his country bravely | 
and well in the trying times of the Tokyo earthquake, for | 
example. The idea that he and I would conspire to pack a 
court for the decision of a case that is now almost completely 
tried is unthinkable. I do not believe for one moment that he 
would sit in that case. I know that he would not undertake to | 
decide in advance a case in which he had not read the evidence 
or heard the argument. I do not believe for a moment that 
if he were appointed he would sit or vote in that case at all, 
and yet this editorial charges that he and I—— 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator allow me to 
finish my sentence? 

Mr. DILL. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I decline to yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Pennsylvania is not discussing 
a question of personal privilege, but he is discussing the merits 
of a nominee, and to that I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I decline to yield. I say that 
the charge that this man and I conspired to do any such das- 
tardly thing as that is wholly and unqualifiedly false. I ask 
the Senate, then, to suspend its judgment on this case and on 
me, if it will, until the proofs are before it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was within his rights when he made the statement 
which he has made, but it would be a signal injustice to the 
controversy now at hand if the balance of the discussion 
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should be in secret session. I sincerely hope, when the time 
comes to take up the matter, that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
2 will continue to insist upon discussing the matter in open 
session, 

EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS REPORTED 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in executive session, 
acting on behalf of the Committee on Military Affairs, I re- 
ported a number of nominations for the Executive Calendar. 
Through an error they were not printed upon the Executive 
Calendar and therefore at the next succeeding executive ses- 
sion the nominations were not acted upon. I ask unanimous 
consent 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator let us 
finish morning business? 

s 101 WADSWORTH. I merely want to file the report; that 
is All. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I submit the report now and ask unani- 
mous consent as in open executive session to do so in order 
that it may go to the Executive Calendar. This has been done 
on a previous occasion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PENNSYLVANIA PRIMARY-ELECTION EXPENDITURES 


The VIOE PRESIDENT. Resolutions coming over from the 
previous day are in order. The clerk will report the first one. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 302) sub- 
mitted by Mr. BLxASE on the 18th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Reed investigating committee be, and is hereby, 
requested to file with the Senate a partial report on the Pennsylyania 
primary-election expenditures of Senator Pupper, the amount spent, 
and sources from which it came, how expended, etc, 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the author of the resolution, 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE], is not present. 
May it not go to the table without prejudice? 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
submitted by the Senator from South Carolina may go over 
without prejudice. He is not here, and I do not know what he 
wants to do about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will go over without prejudice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in view of the 
submission of the report on the primary in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, I ask unanimous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp at this point an address made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on that subject, which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record, Sunday, October 17, 1926] 


SENATOR NORRIS BEGINS BATTLE To THWART AMBITION or Vanz TO Str 
IN UNITED States SENATE—TEXT OF SeNaTOR Nonnis's SPEECH iN 
FULL 


The coming senatorial election in Pennsylvania !s the most important 


| that has ever been held in the Keystone State since the Declaration of 


Independence. All policies of government sink into insignificance 
when the perpetuity of our Government institutions is at stake. 

No free government can exist as long as its citizens are coerced 
and prevented from exercising at the ballot box their free and un- 
trameled will. Democracy can not endure if the citizen is either 
denied the right of suffrage or coerced into the wrongful use of it. 
When important governmental positions are placed upon the auction 
block and sold, like the merchant disposes of his wares across the 
counter, then the end of free government is in sight. When seats in 
the United States Senate are sold for cash, then it Is only a question 
of time—a comparatively short time—until our Government will be 
ruled either by the man in the saddle or by the mob. 

The corner stone of our liberties is the theory that every citizen 
shall be free and independent; that he shall be permitted to cast his 
ballot as his conscience dictates, and that such ballot will be counted 
as cast. When you take away this right you remove the corner stone 
from the superstructure of our liberties, and our governmental tempie 
totters. 

It was in Pennsylvania where the spirit of human fiberty had its 
birth on this continent. It was the sons of the great Keystone State 
who did more than any other group of citizens toward the original 
establishment of our governmental superstructure, based upon the 
sacred theory of human liberty; and on that hallowed soil comes now 
the thrust of human greed aimed at the very vitals of the Nation. 

Pennsylvania recently had a primary election in which about 
83,000,000 was openly expended by special interests having a direct 
financial interest in the result of the election. A seat in the United 


States Senate was placed upon the anction block, and every patriotic 
citizen of the Union was shocked beyond expression at the disgraceful 
and shameful methods used to nominate a United States Senator. 
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I have no personal ill will against any of the candidates, I have 
no feeling of animosity against any of those who participated in the 
struggle. I have no grievance of my own to redress, I am moved 
only by a sense of duty to come from my home in the great West to 
sound a note of warning to my patriotic fellow citizens of Pennsyl- 
yania. I am met at the start with the criticism from some of your 
leading citizens that no outsider has any right to interfere or to 
attempt to Interfere in a Pennsylvania election. I am called an in- 
truder and warned by some of the leading officials of your State that 
it is none of my business and none of the business of the balance of 
the country how Pennsylvania sclects her Senators, 

In the face of this criticism I say to Pennsylvania frankly that I 
have no apology to make for my procedure here. I come on a mission 
of friendship, I come in answer to a patriotic wish, dear to the hearts 
of all liberty-loving citizens, for the preservation of human liberty and 
a continuation, free and unsullied, of the Government established on 
the soil of this great State, which has been the model of freedom 
before the civilized world fer more than 100 years, 

I come because, as a citizen of our great country, I want to help 
preserve the rights established by the victory at Yorktown, under 
Washington. I come to remind you that a United States Senator 
legislates for all the people and not for Pennsylvania alone. Although 
we of the West have no right to vote here, we are equally interested 
with you in the preservation of our Federal Government and in the 
perpetuity of its principles obtained by the sacrifice of our forefathers 
in Revolutionary days. I come on a mission of brotherly love, feeling 
that I am equally interested with you in good government and in the 
happiness and the welfare of all our people. 

And are your leaders logical in an attempt to debar me from the 
privilege of reasoning with you upon the settlement, not of State issues, 
not of local questions, but upon the perpetuity and a continuation, 
free and unsullied, of the Government founded by our fathers upon 
Pennsylvania soil? 

No State in the Union has had more to do, either with the estab- 
lishment of our Government or with its protection and its defense 
after once established, than Pennsylvania. Your sons enlisted by the 
hundreds of thousands when from 1861 to 1865 the life of our Govern- 
ment was in danger and our flag imperiled. In that great struggle 
for the life of our Government the enemy penetrated into the borders 
of your great State. The greatest battle of the Civil War was fought 
at Gettysburg. It was there that the successful march of the enemy 
into your State was ended. It was there that the greatest defeat of 
the struggle was administered to the hosts of disunion. 

And was it administered by Pennsylvania alone? Did Pennsylvania 
object then to the soldiers of the great West coming into this State 
and helping to drive the enemy beyond your borders? Do you forget 
that nearly 100,000 patriotic citizens from other States stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the sons of Pennsylvania on that occasion and did 
their share, nobly and well, in that great battle? Was there any cry 
then that these soldiers were “ carpetbaggers,” and that Pennsylvania 
resented their presence? 

I was only a child then, but in that great civil strife for the 
defense of our flag my only brother breathed out his life upon the 
battle field where he, with many loyal sons of Pennsylvania, gave his 
last sacrifice for the perpetuity of the Government that I am defend- 
ing now. 

That was a struggle with the bayonet and with the cannon. We 
are now engaged in a struggle confined, to a great extent, within 
the borders of Pennsylvania that is of equal importance. This is to 
be decided, it is true, by the ballot rather than by the sword; but the 
same principle of human liberty is involved, and the honor of our flag 
is likewise at stake. 

All honest men must admit, if through the manipulation of machine 
politics and political bosses, by the use of money, the purchase of 
yotes, our clections are controlled, the result is the same in the 
end as though it were done by military force at the point of the 
bayonet. Self-government depends upon the free and untrammeled 
exercise of the elective franchise by its citizens. If senatorial offices 
are bought and sold, if the election is corrupt, either by the use of 
money or any other illegal means of coercion, the result is the same 
as though our Government were overthown by military force. 

Every republican form of democracy is founded upon the right of 
the free exercise of citizenship in the casting of the ballot. If this 
is destroyed & taken away, whatever be the means, the government 
fails. Bolsheyism follows and monarchy is in sight. There can be no 
dixpute of this assertion. No man will undertake to say that our 
Government can liye if offices like seats in the Senate of the United 
States are bought and sold like chattels. 

It follows, as night follows the day, that the Government must 
fuil because the very fundamental principle of its establishment is vio- 
lated and taken away. Your liberty and my liberty is at stake, and 


it matters not whether you are a resident of Pennsylvania or Nebraska. 
You are equally interested in the sale of a senatorial seat, regardless 
of the State from which the Senator comes, 
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PRIMARY VITALLY IMPORTANT 


A primary election is just as important as a general election. As 
a general rule, it is more Important. This is particularly true in 
Pennsylvania, where under any ordinary circumstances no one but a 
Republican can be elected to the United States Senate, If the candi- 
dates of all parties are placed in nomination by illegal and corrupt 
use of money, then the citizen has only a choice between evils. He 
is deprived of the right of the expression of his choice at the ballot 
box as fully and as completely as though he were prohibited from 
voting by constitutional provision, 

Those who criticize me for coming into Pennsylvania on this occasion, 
in effect, say to the people of the Nation, “It is none of your business 
how corrupt our elections are. If we desire to place the senatorial 
toga upon the auction block, it is our business alone, and we will not 
permit anyone from the outside even to call the attention of our citi- 
zens to the corruption that took place in the recent primary.” This 
criticism does not deny the corruption, It does not deny the use of 
immense quantities of money. It simply says to the Nation, “It is our 
business; what are you going to do about it?” 

If the millionaires of Pennsylvania shall establish their right to 
name Senators to make laws for all the people, then the milllonuires 
of other States, using Pennsylvania as a precedent, will practice the 
same procedure elsewhere, It must be admitted, it seems to me, by 
every Pennsylvanian, that if the methods followed in your recent pri- 
mary become general over the country, then the end of our Govern- 
ment—as Franklin and Washington and Jefferson conceived it—ig at 
hand, 

CLAIMS RIGHT TO SPEAK 


The Senate legislates for all the people. Have we not, therefore, a 
right to come into Pennsylvania and to call the citizens’ attention to 
the fact that we are as much interested in the election of a Senator 
from Pennsylvania as are yourselves? We have to live, as you have to 
live, under laws enacted by Senators regardless of the States from 
which they come. And have we not a right, therefore, to say to 
Pennsylvania that in our judgment at least it is your duty to elect a 
Senator who will vote his conscience rather than to follow the dictates 
of the corruptionists who placed him in nomination? 

The total salary of the Senator to be elected at the coming election 
in Pennsylvania, for a six-year term, will be $60,000. Does any man 
in his right mind believe that those who are willing to expend millions 
to gain a seat in the Senate, do not expect a return for the money they 
have thus invested? If the money were spent by the candidate him- 
self it might be said and there might be some reason for its truth, 
that he spent the money simply for the honor that would come to him 
as a Sénator. But this money is not spent by the person nominated. 
It has been spent by contributors who are interested in national legisla- 
tion—men who have waxed wealthy and have made their millions by 
national legislation favorable to their special interests. 

Does anyone believe that these men care anything about the honor 
attached to the office? They are considering it in a cold, businesslike 
manner. They consider the money spent as an investment from which 
they expect to get returns, not only returns that will pay a reasonable 
interest on the investment, but will return the principal many times 
over before the term of the Senator bas expired. 


AGAINST FREE GOVERNMENT 


Can such conduct be harmonized with the idea of a free government? 
Can you in Pennsylvania clear your own consciences when you submit to 
such domination? Are you willing that this grand old State, which 
has had so much to do with the origin and the perpetuity of the Union, 
shall now take the first step that means its certain destruction? 

We outside of Pennsylvania have the same Interests that you have. 
We are moved by the same patriotic feelings that have moved you and 
that moved our forefathers. We, like the great bulk of your citizenship, 
are unselfish in our desire that our National Government shall function 
according to the original conception of Washington and his followers 
and shall square with the ideas of Lincoln, who later preserved the 
Republic, Anxiety as to the result is shared by all the patriotic 
citizens of our entire country, but the responsibility for the result 
rests entirely upon Pennsylvania, 

No one can successfully defend the expenditure of millions of money 
where a public office is involved. Those who were guilty of the cor- 
ruption never intended that the people should know, and as a matter 
of faet, the public does not yet know all. While the investigation 
showed that about $3,000,000 was spent in the recent primary, every 
student of the subject knows that probably less than one-half of the 
expenditure was accounted for, 

The amount involved simply staggers the imagination of the ordinary 
citizen, but it likewise calls to the attention of the country the wonder- 
ful importance of the office. If special interests can afford to pay this 
enormous price for one seat, how much are they willing to pay for 
enough seats for a voting majority in the Senate, and would they 
spend this much money for one seat if they did not expect to buy other 
seats? 
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NATION WATCHING STATE 


The attention of the country is now focused on Pennsylvania, and it 
is looking at Pennsylvania in no partisan light. Partisanship dis- 
appears when a question of patriotism arises. The cry of party is cast 
aside by the patriot when he sees danger lurking in the distance. The 
investigation of the senatorial committee has disclosed only a part of 
the corruption. It has given the country an insight of the wonderful 
power of money handled by those who desire to control our Government 
with money. 

But the cry now in Pennsylvania by the machine politicians is: 
“Vote the ticket straight, yellow dog and all.“ Why is a question 
where human liberty is at stake; where the life of our Government is 
endangered; where corruption in the party is rampant; answered with 
the cry: Vote your ticket straight?” Corruption is not denied. The 
illegal use of money is winked at with some ludicrous attempt to explain 
it away, and the party machine, guilty of taking away the rights of 
the citizen, is crying out to the same citizen: Vote the ticket 
straight, regardless of results.” 

This same machine has corrupted the electorate: the same machine 
that invests its money in a primary campaign as a broker invests it in 
bonds and stocks with a gambler's chance of making millions of 
money—-this machine now cries out aloud to the citizen of Pennsylvania, 
whose right it has taken away: “ Vote the ticket straight.” 

After it has corrupted the party, after by its manipulations it has 
trampled underneath with ruthless cruelty the rights of Pennsylvania 
citizens, this machine now demands of the same citizen whose liberty 
it has curtailed that its acts shall be validated and that its corrupt 
practices shall receive the approval of the men and women whose 
political rights it has practically destroyed. 

Why do liberty-loving people permit the party label to lead them into 
paths where in their business or their social relations they would never 
enter? Why should the party cry be so alluring that it would induce 
the patriotic citizen to do things he would never think of doing outside 
of the arena of politics? And what, after all, is a party? It is nothing 
more than an instrumentality of government. Is there anything 
sacred about it? 

If it becomes corrupt, must we still follow it because it bears the 
same name that we loved in contests that have gone before? Is there 
any different principle involved in any matter of business or social or 
family relations? If we desire to continue free and to perpetuate our 
Government under the Constitution, is our governmental vision so 
narrow that we will follow the party label when we can see plainly 
it is leading to the destruction of our liberties? 

In the immortal declaration our forefathers declared that the object 
of government was life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.“ This 
declaration has become a landmark of human progress. It is hailed 
in all the civilized world to-day as the greatest step ever taken toward 
human freedom and the establishment of just governments over the face 
of the earth. The same declaration said that to preserve these rights, 
governments are established among men, and we, in later years to 
perpetuate the Government and carry it on, have formed political 
parties. 

Whenever the party takes a step that leads in the opposite direction, 
against the Government that was formed for the happiness of the people, 
if we are true patriots, we will administer without hesitation a rebuke 
to the men or machines that have led the party into such a disgraceful 
position. Whenever in the judgment of the citizen the candidates of 
his party are nominated by corruption or fraud, it becomes the citizen's 
duty to administer a rebuke, and this can only be done by defeating 
the candidates that are thus illegally and corruptly placed upon the 
party ticket. 

REAL ISSUE THIS YEAR 


That is the issue now before Pennsylvania, and all other issues dis- 
appear from sight. It is a fundamental question, It bears directly 
upon the cornerstone of government. The tariff, the banking question, 
the financial question, the temperance question, all fade into insig- 
nificance. I am speaking as a Republican. I want to speak particularly 
to the Republicans of Pennsylvania, 

The issue involved is more important than any other party question 
that has ever arisen; but if you happen to be a party man, if you 
are imbued with the idea in a superlative degree that you must always 
stand by your party and always defend it, then let me appeal to you 
on that ground and on that ground alone. If you are honest and 
patriotic, and I assume that you are, you are anxious to purify your 
party. 

You are anxious, with me, that our party should stand for the 
perpetuity of our Government; for the prevention of mob rule and 
Bolshevism. You are anxious to put your party above reproach and 
place it on a high moral standard. You can not do this by giving 
your sanction and approval to the fraud and corruption that has 
taken place in your party primary. 

When -something has gone wrong and corruptionists have gotten 
control of the party machinery, and illegally manipulated it so as to 
make it disgraceful in the eye of the Nation, a stench in the nostrils 
of all liberty-loving people everywhere, the power and responsibility 
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rests upon you to purify it, to correct its wrongs, to drive the money 
changers from the temple, and to plice your party upon that standard 
of high morality where you can honestly defend it in the eyes of the 
world. 

TIME TO REBUKE BOSSES 


Can you do this by obeying the command of the masters who have 
been guilty of the corruption? Can you accomplish this result by 
electing the man whom they have thus corruptly placed upon the 
ticket? If you are moved only by love of party, then you must rebuke 
the party management when they have been guilty of such conduct. 
What better rebuke can you give to the political bosses of this breed 
than by refusing to elect men that the machine has thus corruptly 
nominated for office? If you want to purify your party, if you want 
to place it in a high moral attitude before the people of the country, 
where it will command the respect of all honest men, then you must 
rebuke its leaders whenever they have thus violated the fundamental 
principles of common decency and justice. 

Thus, if you are moved only by a desire to help your party, you 
should join with patriotic citizens, whether enrolled as Republicans 
or not, to punish those who have been guilty of making your party 
the corrupt nightmare of honest citizens. Of course, you know that 
these same machine leaders never support the ticket when for any 
reason thelr interests lie elsewhere. 

The party cry has no allurement for them when their financial 
interests would lead them into another party. They are asking you 
to do that which they refuse to do when it is to their interest to do 
otherwise. Party loyalty to them is nothing and means nothing; 
but when they have corruptly controlled the convention or the primary, 
they then cry “ party loyalty” and ask you to keep up the enthusiasm 
and to do the shouting while behind the scenes they are manipulating 
the strings that will bring them rich financial reward. 


CRY WORES ONLY ONE WAY 


You would not pursue such a course in business. You would not 
hesitate if you were a member of a board of directors of a corpora- 
tion to vote against the selection of a president if you believed him 
to be incompetent or dishonest. You would not hesitate to criticize 
or even to punish those you love most in your own family if they 
have done wrong. If your own child makes a misstep, instead of 
backing him up in it, you criticize him, you correct him, you punish him 
perhaps, all because you love him and because you want to help him. 
If you apply the same rule to your party—and there is no reason 
why you should not—you will rebuke the party you love whenever 
you see it going wrong. 

As I have said, this cry of party regularity as a rule, only works 
one way, and these same leaders refuse to follow it whenever it is 
to their interest to disobey, Let us look backward just a few years 
in the history of our great party, to what happened in Iowa about 
two years ago, where a seat in the United States Senate was in- 
volved. Mr. Brookhart had received the Republican nomination for 
Senator at a state-wide primary. There was no question about the 
regularity or the honesty of his nomination. It was conceded in that 
ease and admitted by the party leaders, but for reasons satisfactory 
to themselves these same party leaders denounced Mr. Brookhart, the 
Republican nominee, 

They went before the people of Iowa in the general election and de- 
manded that Republicans should vote for the Democratic candidate 
fer Senator. They spread their literature over the State in the 
name of the Republican Party and boldly proclaimed their leadership 
of that party. The Republican nominee in Iowa meant nothing to the 
machine when the nominee was one whom they knew they could not 
control. But that was not all. 


TRIED TO OUST BROOKHART 


After the election was over and the Republican nominee had been 
elected and had received the certificate of the election, they still 
kept up the fight. In the name of the Republican State committee of 
Towa, and acting as officers of that committee, they came to Wash- 
ington and protested before a committee of the Senate against the 
seating of Mr. Brookhart. They did not deny either bis nomination 
or his election, but they claimed he was not, according to their idea, 
a good Republican and should, therefore, not be seated. 

They even asked the Senate of the United States to put him out 
regardless of the fact that he had been elected, simply because his 
brand of politics did not suit them. There were those, I frankly 
concede, who believed Senator Brookhart had not been elected, and I 
am not finding fault with or criticizing anyone, either in the Senate 
or out of it, who honestly believed that the Democratic nominee had 
been elected, for urging the seating of the Democratic candidate. But 
in the main that was not the argument that was used in Washington. 

Regardless of evidence, regardless of the fact that Senator Brook- 
hart, in what was conceded to be a fair and honest canvass of the 
vote, had received the certificate of election, these so-called self-alleged 
and self-appointed Republican leaders demanded that he be thrown 
out, When the contest over the Iowa Senatorship was pending in the 
Senate the Assistant Secretary of War, with all the influence behind 
him of a Republican President and a Republican administration, 


camped in the corridors of the Capitol, buttonholing Senators and 
trying to induce them to vote against the seating of Brookhart. 
And in that contest even the chairman of the Republican National 


Committee, himself a Member of the Senate, threw the power of his 
great political influence in favor of these alleged Republicans who were 


Republican nominee, 
CAN HELP OWN PARTY BEST 


I mention these instances, not so much in criticism of the condact of 
the men who indulged in this kind of debauchery, as to show you that 
the men in this campaign in Pennsylvania who are demanding that 
party men shall vote the party ticket are not conscientious in their 
conduct, are not practicing what they preach, but are trying to lead 
you to travel a road they themselves would not travel under the same 
circumstances. So, my Republican brother, if you want to help the 
Republican Party, you will never have a better opportunity than to 
vote against the Republican nominee for United States Senator whom 
the party machine has thus corruptly placed upon your ticket. 

They are demanding regularity of you simply to get approval of their 
corrupt barter. If you want to purify your party and place it upon a 
high standard of morality before the people of the country, where it 
will be entitled to respect and confidence, you can not pursue a better 
course to accomplish it than to defeat the Republican nominee for 
United States Senator. 

It is very fortunate that the people of Pennsylvania have a clear and 
easy way to rebuke the methods used by the Republican machine in 
the recent primary. The Democratic nominee for Senator in Penn- 
sylvania is free from all the condemnation and censure surrounding 
the candidate of onr party. He is a man of national reputation and 
stands befor the country without a blemish, For many years he made 
a remarkable record by his service in the House of Representatives. He 
has never stood for corruption or for party contamination. He has 
always represented the highest ideal of American citizenship. His 
name is not tarnished with any of the machine methods that were 
used in the recent Pennsylvania primary in the nomination of a 
Republican candidate. He was the first Secretary of Labor, and in his 
management of that great office he gave to the country an administra- 
tion that was eminently satisfactory and efficient. 

FOUGHT BECAUSE DEMOCRAT 


In this campaign there will be no criticism against him as a man, a 
statesman, or as a citizen. The only ery that will be made is that he 
is a Democrat. If this were a campaign for school director, for a 
judgeship, for a school superintendent, with the records of these two 
men before the people, there would be no hesitation on behalf of Re- 
publicans in voting for Mr. Wilson, and the opportunity is now pre- 
sented for the Republicans not only to purify their own party but to 
do it by placing a man in office who is above reproach, 

There is only one cry that will be used or that can be used to pre- 
vent Republicans from voting for Mr. Wilson, and that is the appeal to 
narrow, blind, and bigoted partisanship. Republicans are asked to put 
party above country, even though it violates the conscience of the 
patriotice citizen, And are Pennsylvania Republicans going to heed 
this cry of a corrupt machine when it conflicts with the duty they owe 
to their country? 

Are you going to say to the Nation that party regularity stands 
higher than the life and preservation of our liberties and the princi- 
ples that underlie free government? Are you, going to burden the 
patriotic citizens of the balance of the Nation by demanding that they 
shall pay the investment of those who are attempting to buy with 
money an important Federal office? In the face of the outraged citi- 
zenship of the whole Nation, are you going to carry out the partisan 
mandate of a corrupt political machine? 

KILL TWO BIRDS AT ONCE - 


It is shocking to the patriotic consciences of all liberty-loying people 
everywhere that such means as obtained in the recent Pennsylvania 
primary could possibly succeed; but it is -worse still to think for a 
moment that the patriotic people of Pennsylvania are going to put 
the stamp of their approval upon such conduct by carrying out this 
party mandate in the coming election, The election of Mr. Wilson 
would not only put a good man in the Senate from Pennsylvania but it 
would be the most severe rebuke that could possibly be administered to 
the corrupt Republican machine. 

And so I say to my fellow Republicans that you will be able in 
the coming election to kill two birds with one stone if you vote for 
Mr. Wilson. You will not only put a patriot in the office but you 
will purify your own party by such action. And what can you expect 
our party to become unless we take some step such as I have sug- 
gested? 

If we follow blindly and obey these Republican leaders in this cor- 
rupt method, our party will continually grow worse and worse until 
in the eyes of the Nation it will be a stumblingblock of corruption, a 
mockery of chicanery, a stench in the nostrils of patriots everywhere, 
and with such a record approved by Pennsylvania people our party 
will meet with certain and deserved defeat that will be nation-wide. 

Is it the duty of a Republican to overlook corruption in his own 
party and expose it only when he finds it in some other party? Is 
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that what we claim before the people when we ask their votes? Is 
it our duty to shield the corruptness of any man who is striking at 
the fundamental principles of our Government simply because he has 
branded himself a Republican? 

Are we, in other words, going to place party above country? Are 
we party men first and patriots afterwards? You would not stand 
for such conduct anywhere else. Why should we think for a moment 
of standing for it in the party, in governmental affairs, where the 
interests of all the people are involved, where the rights and the liber- 
ties of children yet unborn are placed in our care? Are we going to 
wink at corruption in our National Government and in the next 
breath revere the memory of Washington and Franklin and Lincoln? 


CHANCE TO PURIFY PARTY 


I do not believe, when the people understand it, that such a doe- 
trine will find any foothold on Pennsylvania soil. It did not find it 
when the great Roosevelt was a candidate and when the people of 
Pennsylvania, regardless of party affiliation, rallied to his support and 
followed his leadership. As one of those who followed him in that 
great fight, followed him when I was at the same time a candidate 
for United States Senator on the Republican ticket, I plead with you, 
my fellow citizens of Pennsylvania, be true to the memory of our 
great leader, purify our party, repudiate corruption, punish our own 
rascals, clean our own house, and thus save for our children and our 
children's children, undefiled and pure, the spirit of human freedom 
that has actuated the leaders of our great country from the beginning 
to the present. 

But, suppose you elect Mr. Vare. Can you expect the Senate of 
the United States to permit him to occupy a seat in that Chamber? 
We have only to refer to recent history for an answer. It was just 
a few years ago, within the memory of all of us, where in Michigan 
there was spent in behalf of the successful candidate nearly $200,000, 
This was also in a primary contest, and although the Senate seated 
Mr. Newberry, it did it with an apology and a warning. 

The Senate on that occasion solemnly declared by resolution that 
the expenditure of such a sum of money was contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of our Government and denounced it In the severest 
terms. In effect, it said to the country, this is the first case where 
so much money has been spent, and we will seat the man elected, 
but we will never do it again. It warned the country that the 
expenditure of such sums of money in a primary contest was unwar- 
ranted and meant, if continued, the destruction of our Government. 


SEES VARE UNSEATED 


With that warning facing the country, it seems to me to be an 
impossibility for the Senate to seat Mr. Vare even if Pennsylvania 
elects him. If the Senate was in earnest then, if it stated the truth 
in that resolution, it can not now seat Mr. Vann even if he is elected. 
And let me call your attention to the fact that the whole country 
is alive to this situation. In every senatorial contest going on now 
over the country demands are being made for candidates for that 
high office to state their position on the Pennsylyania situation. 

They are asked, before election, to tell the people whether, if 
elected, they will vote to seat Mr. Vane if he is elected; and in every 
contest so far as I have heard, while there have been some candi- 
dates who have thus far avoided the question and have not answered 
it, there has never been one who has dared to proclaim that he 
would vote for the seating of Mr. Vanz even though he were elected. 
And when we take into consideration that nearly every Senator who 
voted to seat Mr. Newberry, even though less than $200,000 was spent 
in his bebalf, has himself been defeated at the polls when a candi- 
date for reelection, it will open our eyes to the fact that Senators 
will hesitate long before they will seat a man where millions have 
been spent in the primary where he was nominated. 

So far as I have heard, every man who is a candidate now before 
the people of his State for United States Senator, who has declared 
himself on the subject, has pledged his people that he will vote 
against seating Mr. Vare. This applies to candidates of all parties. 
And if there was even a doubt about the seating of Newberry, how 
can there be one doubt remaining about the seating of Mr. VARE? 
According to the record, those behind Newberry were pikers and 
tightwads as compared to the Pennsylvania machine that nominated 
Mr. VARE. 

BELIEVES PEOPLE HONEST 


Newberry was a 30-cent candidate compared to Vare., If Mr. Vara 
is elected and the Senate seats him, it will have to apologize to Mr. 
Newberry. It will have to say to the country: “ Senatorial seats 
are on the auction block. We will seat anybody the machine names.” 
But, if I size up the Senate of the United States rightly, it will never 
put itself in that ridiculous position. If it was morally wrong for 
those behind Newberry to spend $190,000 for his election in Michigan, 
the Senate can not bring in a solemn verdict that it was morally 
right in Pennsylvania to spend millions in a similar contest. 

The great majority of our people are patriotic and honest. They 
want the best possible Government we can get. They want men in 
office with courage. They want men to legislate for them who are 
independent of outside control. They want to keep the Senate of 
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the United States pure and above criticism. It is perhaps the greatest 
legislative assembly of the world, Its membership represents more 
than 100,000,000 of free people, the mass of whom are anxious to 
increase the happiness of all our citizens; to place our Government 
before tho world as a model of honesty, of integrity, and of human 
liberty. 

To insure this the Members of the Senate must be elected by an 
intelligent, a patriotic, a liberty-loving, and an uncoerced citizenship. 
If the seats there are sold for cash, if special interests are able to 
control the votes of its Members by political manipulation behind the 
scenes, then our national doom is sealed. Every dollar spent by the 
political machine for the election of a United States Senator is only 
an Investment. It must all be repaid with interest. As a matter 
of fact, it is not only repaid with interest, but the principal is 
repaid many times, and this payment must come through some form 
or other of tribute from the average citizen. 


WORKERS WILL PAY THE BILL 


The farmér, the laboring man, the business man, the professional 
man, must all bear their share of the expense. The millions that were 
spent in the nomination of Mr. VARE must be repaid by those who 
toll and those who work. Both the widow and the orphan must 
contribute to the payment. By the sweat of his brow the laboring 
man must add his penny. No citizen can escape from his share of 
the burden, If the tax is not direct it is collected, nevertheless, in 
an indirect way, and those who must pay the bill for the debauchery 
in Pennsylvania live all over the United States. 

The man who works in the street in San Francisco, the man who 
toils in the shipyards of Maine, the laborer who picks in the South, 
the farmer who tills the soil in the great West, must each pay his 
share of this expenditure. There is no escape. The burdens of the 
poor must be increased everywhere because of the corruption in the 
primary of Pennsylvania; and there Is no wonder, even if you put it 
entirely upon a financial basis, why the people of the country from 
Maine to California and from Gulf to Lake are all crying out aloud 
against the contamination of elections in the great Keystone State. 

We, with you, must bear the burden, and we call upon you, who 
alone have the responsibility to repudiate the corrupt machine that 
not only increases our burdens, but is taking the first step which, if 
continued, will in the end extinguish every fire of human liberty 
within the borders of the Republic. 

My fellow citizens, a great responsibility rests with you. A great 
question awaits your decision on November 2. It is not an issue 
between Republicans and Democrats. It is not an issue between con- 
servatives and progressives. It is a question whether Pennsylvania 
shall uphold a corrupt system of polities that means the death knell of 
the American system of government. The question is national in its 
scope. It will affect every home and every fireside in our land, 


NO HONEST DISAGREEMENT 


There can be honest disagreement between us as to what is the 
best governmental policy to pursue, but there can be no disagreement 
among patriotic citizens when the life of our country is at stake. 
I respect the honest, sincere conservative, as I belleve the honest con- 
servative respects the honest progressive. For several years I sat 
Side by side in the United States Senate with a distinguished son of 
this State, who served his country as Attorney General and Secretary 
of State, Senator Philander C. Knox. We disagreed on many vital 
questions. He was a conservative Republican. I was a progressive 
Republican, But there was no disagreement between us on the question 
of personal honesty and the necessity for the retention unsullied of 
our system of government, and if he were alive to-day I know he 
would not countenance a corrupt system which means the death knell 
of every freeman's hope. No man or woman can claim to be a patriotic 
citizen who would fail to conserve the most precious, the most funda- 
mental right we have—the blood-bought, God-given right to cast a 
freeman's ballot, free from the stain of gold, safe from the hands of 
political corruption. No man or woman can claim to be a patriotic 
citizen who would fail to join hands with the citizens of all parties 
and all classes to preserve that right, without which the future progress 
of our country, under republican form, becomes a sham and a delusion. 

I am not one of those, my friends, who believe that this great 
contest in Pennsylvania is a hopeless cause, and that the grip of the 
corrupt political machine is so tightly fastened upon this mighty 
people that it can not be shaken. In election after election, when given 
a fair and free choice between honesty on the one hand and corruption 
on the other, the men and women of this great State have repeatedly 
aligned themselves on the right side of the issue. 

In 1912 the people of Pennsylvania, in the face of corruption, slush 
funds, and machine methods at the ballot box arose in their might and 
overwhelmingly repudiated the usurpers who had seized control of 
the party of Lincoln. 

And here and now, in the midst of this great political campaign, I 
declare to you my faith that on November 2 the good people of this 
State will appeal from the principles and the methods of the corrupt 
machine to the theories and the doctrines of Penn and Franklin and 
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Gallatin ; that the noble traditions of Pennsylvania, deep rooted in her 
historic soil and planted in the hearts of her people, will be proclaimed 
to the Nation as the real standards of this State, safe and untarnished 
from the national disgrace of a political machine which is not only 
corrupt but happy and contented in its corruption. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS OF CORPORATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
resolution coming over from a previous day. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution (S. Res. 304) sub- 
mitted yesterday by Mr. NORRIS: 


Whereas it has become the usual practice of corporations, in order 
to protect stockholders from the payment of income taxes, to declare 
stock dividends; and 

Whereas this procedure enables corporations to acquire competing 
plants, and in this way avoid the provisions of the antitrust law; and 

Whereas in order to legislate upon the subject the Senate should be 
fully informed as to the extent of this practice: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to ascertain and report to the Senate the names and the 
capitalization -of corporations that have issued stock dividends, to- 
gether with the amount of such stock dividends, since the decision 
of the Supreme Court holding that stock dividends were not taxable, 
and to ascertain and report the same information as to the same cor- 
porations, for the same period of time prior to such decision, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HEFLIN 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, on the evening of the 8th of 
this month, during the proceedings at a very interesting ban- 
quet given at the Willard Hotel by the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, when on which occasion you were our hon- 
ored toastmaster, a gem of patriotic eloquence was delivered 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin]. I ask that it may 
be printed in the Recorp, and I call it to the attention of all 
Senators. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is sò ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


Hon. J. THOMAS Hzrtix. Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and members of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress: I am delighted to be with 
you this evening. I have listened to three or four splendid speeches. 
The Secretary of Commerce at the outset said a very sensible thing, 
that you are already committed to a program of rivers and harbors 
development, and it isn’t worth while to speak to you along these lines, 
You are heartily in favor of developing our rivers and harbors. We are 
with you in this work, so I am going to follow the suggestion made 
by some charming ladies, as well as by a few of these men, that I 
tell you some stories from the South. 

I hail from the State of Alabama. You know something of the 
history of my State. It was ceded to the General Government in 1802. 
She became the adopted daughter of the Mississippi Territory; a plain 
country girl, modest and beautiful, she grew to be a queenly woman 
and was married to Uncle Sam in 1819 and lived happily with him 
until 1860, when he violated the marriage contract by ignoring her 
rights as a State and conspiring to discharge the servants of her house- 
hold without her consent. [Laughter.] 

She abandoned him. He objected, however, to the separation, and 
she sued him for divorce in the court of arms. While the law and 
the evidence were both on her side, the arbitrary action of the court 
made it impossible for her to obtain the relief prayed for, and she 
abandoned the suit at Appomattox. [Applause.] 

A reconciliation was had. They wept at the graveside of buried 
loves and blighted hopes and mingled their tears in a common sorrow 
over the rent of the unhappy past. Uncle Sam, smiling through his 
tears, threw his long arms around Alabama’s queenly form and, accord- 
ing to Aunt Dinah, said softly. Who's sweet?" And she leaned her 
head up against his shoulder and said. Both of us.” ([Laughter.] 

She had no apology to make, and Uncle Sam had none to ask, and 
they lived happily together ever since. [Applause.] 

I am for the completion of the Mississippi system; I am for the 
completion of the Great Lakes system, as well as I am heartily for 
the completion of all the rivers that I can get you to help me on in 
Alabama. [Laughter.] 

They had a negro baptizing down on the Mississippi River last sum- 
mer, There was a long line of them drawn up by the riverside, including 
a number of damsels black as melted midnight, They sang, The Lillies 
of the Valley Will be Baptized to-day. The old parson, taking them in 
one by one, finally came to a little bullet-headed negro with his hand 
resting against a tree gazing steadfastly out into the water. Then the 
parson said, “Come right in, my brother,” reaching his hand up, 
Come right in my brother; come right in.” 

He said, No; I ain't acomin' in.” 

He said, “ What's the matter with you? Has your faith weakened?” 
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He said, No; don't you see that alligator on that rock right over 
there?” [Langhter.] 

The old negro parson threw his hands up in holy horror and said, 
“Now, just listen at dat. Don't you remember when the whale swal- 
lowed Jonah and the Almighty made him fling him up on the sand? 
Don’t you know if your faith is firm He will make that alligator throw 
you up?” 

He shook his head vigorously and said, “Parson, you may be 
acquainted with whales, but you don't know nothin’ about these Mis- 
sissipi alligators. If ever one of them things swallows a nigger, it goes 
right off and goes to sleep and forgets all about him.” [Laughter.] 

The negroes had a protracted meeting down in Georgia, and old 
Uncle Rufus joined when he was 80. The parson considered it a great 
triumph. He said, “We got one member to-night, who just came 
through. We want to hear from him.“ 

Old Uncle Rufus got up, looking piouslike. He said, Fellows, I am 
individually concerned. The way, as fur as I am individually concerned, 
is clear.” 

They answered back, “ Uh-huh.” 

He said, “It’s broad and smooth just like the ceiling.” 

They said, “ Yas.” 3 

He said, “ There ain't no rocks and roots and stumps in the way.” 

They said, No.“ 

He said, “All I got to do is to walk right up to the pearly gates 
and go right in.” 

They said, “ Uh-huh.” 

But,“ he said, “the only thing that is troubling me is how is I 
going to get my shirt on over my wings.” 

Old Rastuş rose up in the corner and said, “Ya, you old crap- 
shootin’ sinner you, your trouble is going to be how is you going to 
get your hat on over your horns.” [Laughter.] 

They were carrying on a protracted meeting down at Danville, Va., 
before Christmas, and the bishop was there. The bishop sald, “ Some 
of you niggers won't be here after Christmas. You are going to get 
out of here and take some of this white lightning, get one of these 
little bulldog pistols, and it will be all over with you when Christmas 
is gone.” 

They said, “ Uh-huh.” 

He said, “If I had it in my power, I would 'stroy all the likker in 
the world.” 

They said, “ Yas.” 

He said, “I done writ a letter to the President and ax him to give 
me the key to the warehouses.” 

“ Uh-huh.” 

And to let me have the likker in the drug stores.“ 

“ Yas.” 

He said, “I am going to knock all the heads out of those kegs and 
barrels and bust all them bottles and jugs; I am going to throw that 
likker in the river and on Christmas morning you niggers will see that 
river flowing red with red likker. That's all I got to say. Let the 
choir sing.” 

The leader arose and said, “Let us turn to No. 242, 
Gather at the River?’” ([Laughter.] 

You have heard a great deal about the cotton situation in the South. 
The South is suffering tremendously at present because of the low 
price of cotton, which is far below the cost of production. Those who 
do not understand that question see cotton quoted at 11 and 12 cents 
and do not know the lower grades reach down to 5 and 6 and 7 cents a 
pound. Our cotton farmers are hard pressed this year. Diversified 
farming must come more generally among our people, and Congress 
must devise a way to keep cotton off the market, all of it, until the price 
will justify the farmer in selling it. What good will it do to merely 
help him care for a surplus? He must be put in position to hold his 
cotton and refuse to sell unless the price is satisfactory. We are 
good at making cotton, but we are poor at marketing it. I am reminded 
of what old Uncle Joe Cannon said about the baboon at the circus. He 
said they employed a negro to take charge of him when he was 10 years 
old to carry him through the circus and hold his hand and not let him 
put his hands upon the bars of the cages of the wild animals. He said 
this negro gripped his hand so tight that it ached for three days. He 
never lost sight of him and turned him loose but once, and that was 
when he came upon a baboon in a cage. The baboon was swaying his 
body back and forth. The negro turned him loose and caught the bars 
himself and looked eagerly at the baboon and said, “How is you?” 
[Laughter.] 

The baboon said nothing, of course. 

The negro said, “I say, how is you?” 
“ Dat’s right; if you ever open your mouth, the white folks will have 
you in a cotton patch in an hour.” [ Laughter.] 


‘Shall we 


Have you ever observed this plant at the fruiting time, with out- 
stretched limbs laden with squares; within every little square is a 
blossom yearning for the sunlight of Dixie? The gentle breezes are 
calling it to come forth to lighted air, and now they announce its 
advent; and a little white blossom nods and smiles with a dewdrop 
laughing on its lily crest and a honey bee humming to its heart, and 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these, 


{Laughter.] Then he said, 
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This little white blossom, conscious of its fast-approaching demise, 
weaves its own winding sheet and, bleeding, dies. Once white, then 
red, it fades and falls and leaves behind it a tiny green sphere, and 
this sphere, basking in sunshine and reveling in shower, flourishes until 
autumn winds whisper to every full-grown boll, Open sesame.” And 
the cotton stalk flings its fleecy fiber to the breeze and busy fingers 
pluck it from the boll and we hear the hum of the cotton gin. The 
seeds fall down on the floor below and lint comes out in swirls 
of snow, and yonder, at the cotton factory hard by the cotton field, we 
hear the tremulous voice of industry in the concert of whirling spindles 
weaving the fiber into cloth. b 

Cotton gives to America every year the balance of trade, and cotton 
brings to our country every twelve months more gold than the world’s 
annual output, and cotton is the only product every pound of which is 
converted into money and every dollar of which contributes to the 
financial wealth of the United States. And I submit that those who 
produce it are entitled to do whatever is necessary to enable them to 
receive a price that will yield a profit. [Applause.] 

My friend General Dawes, the presiding genius of the Senate, I be- 
lieve has more friends among the Democrats than he bad amongst the 
Republicans. [Applause.] I am inclined to tell him a story about 
the southern girl’s idea of human government. They asked each one 
of the girls what form of government they thought was best, They 
gave various answers. Finally the little southern girl said, “I like 
a Republican form of government with a Democratic administration.” 
[Laughter.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, the South must go more and more into diversi- 
filed farming. I want to see the time come when we can say of the 
southern farmer as is said in the book of Job, “ Every farmer gath- 
ered corn of his own field.” Did you ever behold a field of growing 
corn waist high, standing in military fashion across the billowy field 
with uplifted blades like broadswords, preparing to fight the South's 
great battle on the field of diversified farming? The winds will sing 
prosperity through the gates of morn as they breathe balm in the 
ranks of the bending corn. Behold a field of it in the night time, in its 
dark-green grandeur, reflecting from the dewdrops on its blades the 
pale glory of a southern moon. You get glimpses of corn in the 
crib, of meat in the smokehouse, of red slices of ham swimming in 
red gravy, of hot biscuits with rich yellow butter oozing from their 
sides as they tumble into a plateful of Louisiana sugar-cane sirup, 
pear preserves in their golden glory, purple juice gushing forth to 
greet the knife blade as you penetrate the crust of a blackberry pie, 
peaches and cream laughing in your face, while strawberry shortcake 
shouts for joy. [Laughter and applause.] 

We are honored by the presence of General Pershing to-night, the 
great commander of the American forces in France, and I am re- 
minded of the story told on some of our southern negroes who went 
overseas. An order was passed down the line in the trenches, and 
all the niggers laughed when they read it. It said: Thirty thousand 
nigger troops backed by fifty thousand French soldiers will go over 
the top at sunup.” 

One nigger said, “ What you laughin’ about, Sam?” 

He said, I am laughin’ how It’s gwine to read to-morrow afternoon.” 

He said, “ How you think it will read?” 

He said, “I know how it will read.” ri 

“ How will it read?” 

“Fifty thousand French soldiers 
nigger soldiers.” [Laughter.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is indeed an auspicious occasion, one 
that Tew people, perhaps, none in the country have ever witnessed before. 
We have present here to-night the grandson of the great general who 
commanded the Union forces and who declined to take Lee's sword 
at Appomattox, and who told the Confederate soldiers to take their 
horses home and use them to make a crop—General Grant. [Applause.] 

And we have here the granddaughter of the peerless commander of 
the Confederate forces, that stalwart among the military masters of the 
earth, Gen. Robert E. Lee. [Applause.] 

When I behold this scene to-night, I think of the poem on the Blue 
and Gray: 


‘trompt’ to death by 30,000 


„Here's to the blue of the wind-swept North 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance! 
And here’s to the gray of the sun-kissed South 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance! 
And here's to the blue and gray as one 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the sons of the fag advance.” 
LApplause.] 
General Dawes, who sits on my right, was 4 brave warrior in that 
conflict ; and here is General Pershing, appointed by President Wilson to 
command the American forces. It was composed of the sons of the 
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men who wore the blue and the sons of the men who wore the gray, 
as brave soldiers as ever shouldered gun or drew a battle blade, south- 
ern soldiers and northern soldiers, side by side, on the fields of France, 
and under the masterful leadership of General Pershing, of America, 
they took our flag across the sea, carried it to victory on the battle 
front in France and brought it back coyered all over with the glory of 
that valor. [Applause.] 

This is, indeed, an auspicious occasion; our reunited country, in this 
morning of the twentieth century, takes her place in the front ranks 
of the nations of the earth, with malice toward none and good will 
toward all, and the South, God bless her, stands ready to follow 
wherever Old Glory bares her beauty to the breezes, [Applause.] Rich 
in the heritage of a glorious history, proud of her splendid present, 
happy in the rosy promise of a glorious future, the South reconse- 
crates her heart, her strength, and her all to the highest and best 
interests of our common country—America, incarnated spirit of lib- 
erty—our hearts and our hopes are all with thee. 

(The audience arose and applauded. ] 


IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to two important addresses delivered before the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress at its convention in this 
city on the 8th instant, one by myself, entitled “ Making statis- 
ties tell the truth,” and the other by Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, 
Chief of Engineers, on “Our national waterway plan.” 

In the address of General Jadwin he demonstrated that about 
$465,000,000 have been expended on our oceanic and Gulf har- 
bors, with a resultant saving annually in freight charges exceed- 
ing $450,000,000; also that on our Lake harbors and channels 
to date expenditures have been about $160,000,000, with an 
annual traffic of 130,000,000 tons and a saving in freight charges 
every year in excess of $160,000,000 ; also that on the Mississippi 
River system, which he shows to be in a very unfinished con- 
dition, about $300,000,000 have been spent, on which system 
50,000,000 tons of commerce were carried last year, with a 
freight saving in excess of $18,000,000. This makes an aggregate 
expenditure on these particular works of $925,000,000 and an 
aggregate annual saving in reduced freights of $628,000,000 a 
year, according to the general's estimates. 

He summarizes by saying that “all the works of river 
and harbor improvement constructed in the continental United 
States have cost approximately one and one-fourth billion dol- 
lars for navigation, about two-thirds of which was for new 
work and one-third for maintenance. The annual savings in 
freight bills are over one-half billion dollars.” This address of 
General Jadwin was one of the most comprehensive, instructive, 
and encouraging to believers in waterway improvements ever 
delivered in this country, and I urge all who are interested in 
the subject to study it carefully. 

My address on “ Making statistics tell the truth” brought 
out the fact that in arriving at the “grand total” for expendi- 
tures on waterways from the first appropriation 102 years ago 
every dollar for new improvement and for maintenance is in- 
cluded year after year and added together from year to year, 
without giving any credit for the remarkable savings resulting 
from the improvements which General Jadwin shows amount 
to over half a billion dollars every year. I called attention to 
the unfairness of this method of bookkeeping and urged upon 
General Jadwin a complete changé in his system, so as to show 
all proper expenditures for new works in one item, with all 
maintenance charges in another, followed by an estimate of the 
annual savings in freight charges resulting from these im- 
provements. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these two addresses inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The addresses referred to are as follows: 


MAKING STATISTICS TELL THe TRUTH 


Hon. Joseru E. Ranspett. Mr. Chairman and fellow members of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, nothing in my public 
enreer delights me more than to stand before such an audience as I 
have the honor of addressing this morning. I wish I could talk to 
you an hour or more instead of 10 minutes, which the management 
have told me I must consume in discussing the subject assigned to me 
by them, to wit, Making statisties tell the truth.“ 

I am sure the gentlemen in charge of Federal statistics have not 
intended to state untruths, but, as a matter of fact, the waterway 
statistics of this Nation, as compiled by our fine Corps of Engincers, 


Without objection, it is so 


since rivers and harbors appropriations began about 1824, some 102. 


years ago, have not been telling the truth about waterway improve- 
ments, as I understand the word truth, and as statistics are made 
to apply to other business matters. 
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In looking over the report of the Chief of Engineers for 1925, the 
last one available, I noticed that the total appropriations for rivers 
and harbors that year were $64,087,000 (I won't attempt to include 
the odd dollars) ; for new works there was something over $44,000,000; 
for maintenance, some $19,800,000 ; and yet I find at the bottom of the 
page these words: Grand total, $1,311,000,000.” 

In arriving at that “grand total” consideration was given to these 
maintenance items of $19,800,000, and they were included in it, 
Why? Echo answers why? I suppose because it always had been 
done. Because from the very beginning of Federal appropriations for 
waterways, 102 years ago, the total expenditures for rivers and harbors 
have been added together from year to year. Every dollar expended 
for the original improvements, the new work, and every dollar for 
maintenance have at the end of the year been added together, making 
a lump sum, and that lump sum has been carried into the next year, 
and so on year after year, finally arriving at a “grand total” at 
the end of the fiscal year 1925 of $1,311,000,000. Does any business 
man keep his books in that way? Is there any system of that kind 
applicable to the railroads of America? Oh, no, my friends; the 
railroads’ method of bookkeeping permits the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to say that at the close of the year 1925 the total capital 
of the railroads was something like $21,092,000,000. I do not know 
just exactly bow they arrived at that figure, but they surely did not 
add every year the sums expended for maintenance to the total 
hitherto spent for new. works. f 

To illustrate, I find that according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the total capital of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the end 
of 1925 was estimated at $1,092,000,000, if I remember the exact 
figures. The total operating revenues of the railroad thāt year were 
$672,000,000, while its total expenses for maintenance and operation 
were $547,000,000, and for betterments and new work some $37,000,000, 

Suppose the system applied to our waterways had been applied to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. We would have had its capital of $1,090,- 
000,000 supplemented by this $547,000,000 for maintenance, plus the 
$37,000,000 for betterments. Suppose that system had been carried 
out since the Pennsylvania Railroad was originally constructed, and 
all expenditures for new works and maintenance had been added at: 
the end of each year to all such prior expenditures without giving any 
eredit for the revenues earned, and same had been carried forward 
to the next year to arrive at a “grand total,“ where would we be? 
It would take a much better mathematician than your humble servant, 
and not only a mathematician but a real statistician, to tell how 
much under such a system would be the present capital of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and it would take a dozen statisticians to 
work out the earning capacity of the Pennsylvania Railroad on such 
a capital as that, for on that basis it could not earn even a very 
small fraction of 1 per cent per annum. 


If that system of bookkeeping is wrong when applied to the 
great transportation systems of the country—the railroads—it is wrong 
when applied to the waterways. Do not understand me as criticizing 
the Engineer Corps of the Army. I have been associated with many 
of their leading officers in an intimate way during my 28 years of 
service in Congress, and there is no body of men in the public service 
whom I honor and admire more than our Engineer Corps. 

This system of making reports has grown up during a century. I 
am calling it to the attention now of General Jadwin, our very efi- 
cient Chief of Engineers, whom I see before me, in the hope, General, 
that you may be able, sir, to work out a different system and make 
your reports in the future show fairly and truly what sums were 
expended for permanent improvements and what for maintenance; 
and also a system that will enable you to charge off the books at 
the end of each year the sums for maintenance, balancing those 
amounts by the earnings of the waterways for that year. 

You may say, “Senator, bow am I going to ascertain what the 
earnings of the waterways were? We don't have a system of tolls on 
these waterways; we don’t have freight and passenger charges, such 
as the Pennsylvania Railroad, which enables it to say that its operating 
revenues for 1925 were $672,000,000.” 

No, General, you state the case correctly; but I will give you two or 
three illustrations that will probably enable you to get at a fair esti- 
mate of the earnings on some of our improved waterways. Let us 
consider the Great Lakes—not the whole of them, but the Sault Ste. 
Marie canals and locks, which were improved by this country and 
Canada, at a total cost of $31,300,000, Canada paying $5,000,000 and 
this country paying the balance. According to the last official report 
of the Engineers Corps for 1925, the total commerce through the 
Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and American, that year was a little 
over 81,000,000 tons, carried an average distance of 800.9 miles, at an 
average cost of 1.08 mills per ton-mile, and a total freight charge paid 
of $71,000,000, or an average freight rate of about one-ninth of the 
average railroad rate on all the railroads of the country. 

Now do a little calculating: $71,000,000 paid for that vast commerce 
of 81,000,000 tons transported over 800 miles on the Great Lakes at 
one-ninth of the railroad charge. 
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You say, “Ah, Senator, that is too high. The railroad rate in the 
vicinity of the Great Lakes is not as high as for the Nation at large.” 

All right; I will adopt your suggestion and assume that the railroad 
rate in the vicinity of the Great Lakes was about one-half of the aver- 
age railroad charge for the Nation at large. That gives four and one 
half times the water rate, and multiplying $71,000,000 by 414, it gives 
$319,000,000 that would have been paid for that commerce had it been 
carried by the railroads in the vicinity of the Lakes, instead of 
$71,000,000, which was actually paid for its conveyance on the Lakes. 

Now deduct the $71,000,000 actually paid, and you have a saving on 
the commerce in one year of around $247,000,000, while only $31,300,000 
has been spent on the project for works of improvement. In other 
words, you have a saying more than eight times as great in one year as 
the total cost of all the expenditures at the Soo, 

Bear in mind apropos of my subject, “ Making statistics tell the 
truth,” that in computing the “grand total" of river and harbor 
improvements for our country the $31,300,000 spent at the Seo, less 
$5,000,000 paid by Canada, was included, but no credit was allowed 
for the vast accumulated savings in freight charges every year since 
the first lock was completed in 1881, 45 years ago—a saving in one 
year, 1925, of $247,000,000. Do such statistics tell the truth? 

As another illustration we have the Delaware River. For the five 
years last past up to the 30th of June, 1926, there had been expended 
on the Delaware in new work something like $4,600,000, and for main- 
tenance on that stream something like $6,600,000; that is a total of a 
little over $11,000,000 expended on the Delaware River in new works 
and maintenance in five years, 

“Oh, Senator,” you say, “that is an awful big amount.” 

Yes; but don’t forget that the commerce on the Delaware for those 
five years was 101,113,000 tons valued at over $4,800,000,000. Do a 
little more figuring and you will see that the cost to the Nation to carry 
that vast commerce on the Delaware was around 11 cents per ton for 
five years, or about 2 cents per ton per annum. Isn't that a wonderful 
thing! Yet, my friends, when the waterway grand total” is made 
up, not only do we find included in it the $4,500,000 for permanent 
improvements on the Delaware, but also the $6,500,000 for mainte- 
-nance of the channel for the last five years. I might say in the slang 
of the day, “Can you beat it?’ 

Just one more example. We will now consider that little river 
known as the Monongahela. The total cost of improvement on this 
river up to June 30, 1925, was $10,883,000. How does the commerce 
on the Monongahela show up for 1924? That year it was 21,882,000 
tons, of which 21,380,000 tons were coal, the other 500,000 tons being 
something else, I don't know what, and won't bother with it. It cost 
14 cents per ton freight charge to carry that coal on the Monongahela 
to Pittsburgh. Let's add 4 per cent interest for one year on the total 
cost of improvement, together with operating and maintenance charges, 
and we get about $1,225,000. Divide this 21,380,000 tons into 
$1,225,000 and it gives us about 6 cents additional to be computed in 
arriving at the actual cost of carrying that coal. In other words, we 
have 14 cents, plus 6 cents, equal to 20 cents per ton to carry that 
vast amount of coal on the improved river. 

That year it cost 88 cents per ton to convey coal to Pittsburgh from 
the vicinity of the Monongahela by rail, or a saving of 68 cents per ton 
by water. In other words, if you multiply the tonnage of coal carried 
on the river in 1924 by this difference of 68 cents in favor of the water 
rate, you will find that the saving to the American people, the stock- 
holders who own this waterway, was over $14,000,000 in one year on 
a river the total improvements of which, including maintenance, cost a 
little over $10,500,000. There was an actual saving of $3,500,000 in 
excess of the total cost in one year, and yet in making up that “ grand 
total“ of the cost of rivers and harbors, on which some of our railroad 
friends tell us we have got to earn interest, I find the improvement and 
maintenance and everything else on the Monongahela included, but 
not one cent of credit for earned revenues, Does this kind of book- 
keeping Make statistics tell the truth“ ? 

On many of the Nation's waterway projects—especially the leading 
harbors on the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Pacific—the relative annual savings in freight because of greater depth 
and increased facilities are as great as at the Soo, the Delaware, and 
the Monongahela. But all these very successful and highly profitable 
waterway improvements, including the annual maintenance thereof, have 
been added together and piled on top of one another year after year 
for more than a century to make up the “grand total” expended on 
our rivers and harbors, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could talk much longer on this subject, but 
am going to close with the suggestion to our splendid Chief of Engineers 
that he study this subject closely; that he devise a better system and 
put it in practice without delay. He has already figured out in a way 
(he hasn't had time to do it accurately) that the total cost of water- 
ways in this country to date is something like $1,301,000,000, of which 
$985,000,000 was for new works and around $406,000,000 for main- 
tenance. General Jadwin, if you could charge off the books that 
$406,000,000, our rivers and harbors would look a whole lot better to 
the country; and if you could make it apparent, as the Secretary of 
War has just raid, that in round numbers our waterways have cost 
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$1,225,000 in all our history and we save annually in reduced freight 


charges around a half billion dollars, that would be fine. Just think of | 
it! But even saving half a billion dollars a year doesn't tell the story. | 
I have just showed you that on one waterway alone we saved last year | 
$247,000,000—one-half of that half billion. If we could get this fact | 
into the minds of the American people they would fall over one another, | 
more than they are doing now, to get on the waterways band wagon | 
and improve every canal and river and harbor in this country to the 
most thorough and perfect degree. } 

Gen. Epcar Japwin. May I say a word? 

President Witson. As evidence of the interest aroused by the speech 
of Senator RAxS DELL, I, out of order, recognize General Jadwin for a 
few remarks, 

General Japwix. I am going to have the privilege of talking to you 
this afternoon, so I don't want to say anything now except to make a 
slight comment on Senator RANSDELL’s suggestion at the time it is 
still warm. The Senator is right about his system and as to what is 
the proper way of figuring things, the way you business men figure 
them. For years the records have been kept in the way that he says, 
I caught this fact some little time ago, and last year started a system 
of going through our old records and seeing whether we could not run a 
knife through between the maintenance and the first cost. It is very 
difficult to get it accurately because the records were not kept that 
way years ago. We are, however, getting a figure on that point. 

At the same time I may say that some years ago I was rather im- 
pressed with the fact that whenever the question of waterways was 
discussed and people wanted to show it was a good thing, the first 
thing they did was to say that all these projects were passed on first 
by Congress, and you couldn’t get a survey unless Congress authorized 
it, and then it had to go before the Engineers Department, and then 
they turned it over to an Army engineer who was a man of great 
brain power and wonderful integrity, and he, of course, couldn't make 
any mistake; and if he reported it favorably it was passed on by the 
division engineer who was the same sort of a man, only a little more 
so. Then it went to the Board of Engineers, composed of a collection 
of older fellows who had been stung, some of them, once or twice, and 
they were getting a little bit wiser. Then came the Chief of Engineers, 
In those days he seemed to me to be rather old and gray haired, ete. 
So there we are. Then it went to Congress, and Congress chewed it 
over carefully in the River and Harbor Committee and with their ex- 
perts among the Congressmen. Then it went on the floor of the House, 
and in the same way through the Committee on Commerce and then 
before the Senate. By the time it got through and passed the Presi- 
dent it was the most wonderful thing that ever was and there couldn't 
possibly be an error. 

I heard that explained many times, and I found a good many people 
who wanted to know whether the thing paid, and they weren't con- 
vinced that it did. They thought something was wrong and started 
after the idea of finding out whether it did pay. I found one fact; 
the idea wasn’t new to me, although I think probably I am the father 
of the thought of having the things expressed in that way to the 
extent that they are nowadays by so many people. I found back in 
the report of a board of engineer officers on Galveston Harbor that 
they brought out the matter of the great annual savings of that work, 
and they were equal to the total cost of the work up to date, 
maintenance and all. Following somewhat along that plan, we have 
now gotten together the total cost and the total freight savings. It 
has been a matter of a great deal of work. We have been approxi- 
mating at it, but we have been getting closer and closer to it. The 
summation the Secretary gave Fou is about the best total figure we 
have. I will have more details for you this afternoon. 

The Senator referred to what our railroad friends are doing to us, 
and also he might as well have included our pork-barrel friends. They 
were raising that point, and we knew it was wrong and had to find the 
figures to show it, and we found them. When I found out that all the 
works in the country—river and harbor works—taken together were 
paying a total of 3314 per cent or more on every dollar that had been 
spent on them, both for new work and for maintenance, I felt so happy 
about it that I thought we could take a little breath in there and 
allow a little interval. Old General Marshall used to say that when 
you got into an argument with a fellow you never wanted to clean 
him up entirely, but you wanted to leave him a little something to 
hang on to, as it makes bim feel better and eases him for the next 
day's play. That was the way with the people opposing us. We still 
have up our sleeves, and we are getting the data on this matter Senator 
RANSDELL speaks about, and the figures we give you will be something 
fabulous on some of these works, I don't know of any corporations 
paying 3334 per cent on capitalization, let alone first cost plus main- 
tenance. Really, we are two laps ahead of time, and I think we ought 
to congratulate ourselves on that. Thank you. 


Our NATIONAL WATERWAY PLAN 
Address of Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers 


Mr. President and gentlemen, It is a privilege to talk to you gentle- 
men of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. We haye common 
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hopes and ideals, and in the final analysis we are striving to increase 


the growth and development of our country. Cheap transportation 
is the cornerstone of nation-wide industrial and agricultural pros- 
perity, and by improving our waterways for nayigation we are making 
possible the use of the cheapest transportation yet developed. The 
Corps of Engineers acts as the technical advisor of Congress in study- 
ing the possibilities of our waterways for navigation and in planning 
their improvement. We then execute the works after Congress ap- 
proves the plans and appropriates the funds. Congress is the board 
of directors of this huge corporation we call the United States and the 
people are the stockholders, Associations such as yours represent 
important interests of the stockholders, for upon you rests in a large 
measure the duty of crystallizing the opinion of the people on this 
subject and of giving expression to their desires. Your responsibill- 
ties and the responsibilities of the War Department in connection with 
waterway improvements are heavy, and it is therefore most appro- 
priate that we meet, discuss out problems, yoice our opinions, and 
exchange our views. 

The opening date of your congress coincides exactly with the opening 
date of the International Congress of Navigation, meeting in Cairo, 
Egypt. Ten delegates from this country, one of them a very promi- 
nent and active member of your congress and one of them a former 
Chief of Engineers, are in attendance at this international congress, 
There they will discuss with the representatives of other countries 
of the world the technique and economics of waterway improvement. 
Comparatively speaking, we are a very new Nation, but I venture the 
assertion that we have more to tell our friends across the seas than 
they have to tell us. Our problems are greater and are equally as 
complicated. Nowhere else in the world will there be found a problem 
of inland waterway improvement that equals in extent the one that has 
confronted us in improving the Mississippi River system. No country 
in the world can boast of more or better seacoast harbors or of a 
greater lake development. 

In spite of the magnitude and complexity of our work, T am able to 
report substantial progress during the past year. In order to give 
you a complete picture of the work that has been done and the way 
it has been planned I wish to outline the national plan that has been 
pursued for many years and indicate some of the benefits that have 
already resulted from it. 

First let me quote a short statement discussing the problems of the 
British Empire. Tmditions, based on well-established precedents 
which have proved workable in the past, are believed to be better 
guides for the future of the British people than any written constitu- 
tion or definitions which may endeavor to encase the empire in an 
unyielding framework. Consequently, it seems safe to predict that 
British imperial politics will continue to evolve according to the 
circumstances, not abstract theory.” 

The thought just expressed applies to the American plan for the 
improvement of its harbors and navigable waterways. It is compre- 
hensive and complete and at the same time it is flexible. It was not 
built in a day but was a matter of growth, This was of necessity so, 
for it would manifestly have involved a waste of public funds to 
undertake the Improvement of all waterways at once, some prema- 
turely and regardless of the economic needs. We are substantially up 
to date in considering new works for recommendation to Congress and 
nearly so in carrying out the main projects already approved by 
Congress. Although in this plan navigation has received the primary 
consideration of Congress, and therefore of the Army Engineers, flood 
control, power development, and irrigation are also being given their 
proper place in studies and plans looking to the improvement of our 
waterways. Let us look first at the plan as applied to the principal 
classes of work for the improyement of navigation: Seacoast harbors, 
Great Lakes harbors and channels, the Panama Canal, the Mississippi 
River system, and other waterways. 

SEACOAST HARBORS 

The plan for developing our seacoast harbors provides harbors suffi- 
cient in number, and of such characteristics and so distributed as to 
meet the needs of our foreign and coastwise commerce. Harbors may 
be classed according to their possibilities, viewed not only from the 
standpoint of physical Umitations but from that of commercial proba- 
bilities. We have, first, our great ocean ports, which, because of their 
geographical locations and physical surroundings are actually centers 
of foreign trade or susceptible of being made so. Next come the 
harbors at which may be shipped important quantities of bulky freight 
but where a general business has not and can not be developed. Har- 
bors of lesser importance gre those used primarily for coastwise traffic, 
where the imports and products of a limited territory are distributed 
and collected. Finally come the harbors and havens for fishing craft 
and the numerous small harbors that engage in a purely local coast- 
wise or internal traffic. These various harbors have controlling depths 
of from 12 to 40 feet, depending upon the traffic they serve. 

We have spent about $465,000,000 to date upon some 200 harbors 
and there still remains to be done, in order to complete existing plans, 
work totaling in cost about $110,000,000. The commerce moved over 
our harbors in 1925 was over 300,000,000 tons. The benefits derived 
from our seacoast harbors are vital. Upon them is dependent our entire 
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overseas trade. Upon this trade is dependent to a large extent our 
economic growth and prosperity. Most of our seacoast harbors hu ve 
been put in excellent condition. The latest addition to the happy 
family is the port of Corpus Christi—officially opened a few months 
ago as a full-fledged harbor and already engaged in coastwise and 
overseas business, Miami came in several years ago with 18 feet, 
and having found it insufficient is now being reborn with a depth of 
25 feet. It is now possible for ships carrying commodities from and 
to every part of the United States to enter the harbor which will give 
the most economical rail haul. Improyed harbors have made possible 
a great increase in the size of the ships which carry our commerce. 
The steady growth in size and capacity is clearly shown on this picture. 
The increased size of ships has, in turn, resulted in much lower ocean 
rates, and a consequent enormous annual saving in water freight rates. 
Our seacoast harbors serve the entire country, the Central States 
and the Middle West, as well as those sections bordering on the sea- 
board. The price received by the farmer for his wheat depends upon 
the price of this grain in Liverpool. Saving several cents per bushel 
on the ocean rates therefore increases his receipts by the same amount, 
not only for the grain actually exported but for the grain sold for 
domestic consumption. Deeper harbors and cheaper ocean rates in- 
crease the profits on all exports sold in foreign markets—whether 
manufactured in the East, West, South, or North. It is possible to 
compute the savings in land freight rates that result from water trans- 
portation in intercoastal and coastwise traffic, for here we have estab- 
lished rates via other means of communication with which to compare 
the water rate. These savings exceed $350,000,000 annually, These 
figures do not take into account the benefits arising from overseas 
trade, which latter benefits add over a hundred million. ‘The total 
annual harbor savings thus evaluated equal the total cost of all the 
harbors to date—an annual dividend of 100 per cent. In addition it 
may be mentioned that the improvement of these harbors has been 
concurrent with the growth of the country and that we now receive 
in the collection of annual customs dues over a half billion dollars. 
LAKE HARBORS AND CHANNELS 


The plan for our Great Lakes is to provide harbors and channels 
with such depths, widths, and other physical characteristics as to 
permit the economical movement of the vast natural resources tributary 
thereto. 

The present authorized depths are, in general, such as to accommo- 
date yessels of 20-foot draft. 

The work to date has cost $160,000,000. The traffic, totaling 
130,000,000 tons in 1925, and consisting principally of such bulk 
commodities as iron ore, coal, and grain, is a fair index of the im- 
portance to the Nation of this system. 

The savings in the transportation of the iron ore and the coal, par- 
ticularly the iron ore, benefit practically every householder in the 
United States, as they are, in a large measure, transmitted to the 
consumer, and as practically every citizen uses iron and steel products. 

The annual savings in the transportation costs on the Lakes are 
also greater than the entire first cost of all the improvements that 
have been made. The estimated cost to complete all existing projects 
on the Great Lakes is only about $9,000,000, but we have recom- 
mended about $5,000,000 additional, and the pending river and harbor 
bill carries an item for additional improyement of these channels, 
The Great Lakes need and deserve deeper channels. 

PANAMA CANAL 


The Army engineers take pride in their connection with the con- 
struction of this magnificent artificial waterway connecting the two 
greatest oceans of the globe. The canal cost $380,000,000 not includ- 
ing the cost of fortifications and armaments. In 1925, 26,000,000 
tons of commerce moved through the canal, resulting in the collection 
by the United States of $21,000,000 in tolls. In addition it aug- 
ments the large savings on intercoastal traflic by reason of the shorter 
water haul thus permitted. The benefits of the Panama Canal accrue 
primarily to the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coast territories, and 
consequently the Middle West, which is served by the Lakes and the 
Mississippi systems, was relatively set back, 

It is apparent that great relicf will be afforded to the Middle West 
if a deep-sea connection be made from the Great Lakes to the sea. 
A joint board of Canadian and American engineers has been study- 
ing the improvement of the St. Lawrence for two years, This board 
consisted of three Canadian engineers and three American engineers 
the latter from the Corps of Engineers of the Army, the speaker 
being chairman of the American section. The work was done for 
the President's Advisory Committee, of which Secretary Hoover is 
chairman, 

As a result of the studies, the joint board has submitted plans for 
a 25-foot waterway at present, with the sills of the locks at 30 feet, 
so that the waterway can be deepened to 30 feet if necessary. The 
plans have been predicated on a location and type of construction 
which lend themselves to the ultimate most advantageous development 
of the full capacity of the river, if later needed, 

Another board of Army engineers, working under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, has been concurrently studying a route from the 
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Great Lakes to the Hudson River. This route is also feasible and 
cost for 25-foot navigation $506,000,000, but was not recommended. 
The report of this board was passed upon and concurred in by the 
River and Harbor Board. 

In transmitting these reports I expressed the opinion that ultimately 
this great section of the country to be served by the Great Lakes 
should have ports of its own, connected by channels to the sea, which 
would furnish freight facilities equal to those existing on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf coasts. The problem is which one of the routes 
to undertake at present. We found the St. Lawrence route, on the 
whole, a better navigation proposition than the Great Lakes to the 
Hudson. It also can be enlarged and deepened with less extensive 
work. The controlling point, however, is the lower cost of $173,- 
000,000 for navigation alone via the St. Lawrence, as against $506,- 
000,000 by the Great Lakes-Hudson route, about one-third. It can 
also be advantageously correlated at additional cost with a 5,000,000- 
horsepower development, which will also give a still better navigation. 
The market for power will be such that the power will ultimately 
more than carry itself, leaving the two Governments concerned pri- 
marily with finding money simply for the navigation costs. Try and 
visualize the economic advantage to the Middle West empire east and 
north of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, and Kentucky 
of placing deep-sea ports at Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, and Cleveland, 
It is difficult for any man to foresee the full extent of its effect on the 
growth of that great region, 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM 


The plan is to improve this system of natural waterways in our 
great interior basin, so as to provide channels adequate for the traffic, 
but limited to the extent of reasonable engineering possibilities. Con- 
sidering only the main arteries of the system, the Mississippi to St. 
Paul, the Ohio system, the Missouri to Kansas City, the Illinois 
River route to Chicago, and the Intracoastal canal to Louisiana, Texas, 
Mississippi, and Alabama ports, there have been expended to date 
over $300,000,000 for the improvement of navigation, and there remains 
to be done work totaling over $50,000,000, not including any work not 
yet approved by Congress. 

Existing authorizations call for a channel 9 feet in depth from the 
Gulf States to Cairo; thence 8 feet to St. Louis, 9 feet to Pennsyl- 
vania, and with 6 feet to the Twin Cities. The department has recom- 
mended to Congress, and there is included in the pending river and 
harbor bill, authorization for a 9-foot channel from the mouth of the 
Illinois River to Utica; thence by the State channel to Chicago. In 
order to complete this 9-foot trunk line from Chicago to the Gulf 
the gap between the mouth of the Illinois River and Cairo must be 
further improyed. 

Twenty million dollars was allotted for navigation of the Mississippi 
system during the present year and $10,000,000 for flood prevention. 
The work is being pushed with vigor and is progressing most satis- 
factorily, As regards the magnitude and complexity of problems in- 
volved, the work of improving the system, particularly the Mississippi 
and the Ohio, is without parallel in any country in the world. 

Much work has also been done on many of the principal tributaries— 
Allegheny, Monongahela, Kanawha, Cumberland, Tennessee, Ouachita, 
Black Warrior, and others—and more will undoubtedly be justified 
when the main lines are completed, 

The tonnage carried is increasing rapidly from year to year and will 
continue to increase as the entire system nears completion. 

In its incompleted state commeree totaling more than 50,000,000 tons 
was carried in 1925, with a resulting saving to the people in trans- 
portation costs of some $18,000,000, 

This tremendous undertaking is nearing completion, and in a few 
years we may look forward to a continuous navigable waterway 9 feet 
deep from Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo., to Houston, Tex., with 
many thousands of miles of tributary feeders not less than 6 feet deep. 

The benefits of this system go primarily to the people in the inter- 
mountain States, although somewhat to people farther east and farther 
west, 

OTHER WATERWAYS 


Our other Intercoastal and inland waterways consist of various main 
lines with feeders and in some cases of comparatively short improved 
stretches not yet connected to other parts of a system. The plans for 
these must necessarily vary to meet local conditions. All sections of 
an intracoastal waterway along the entire Atlantic and Gulf coast 
are not yet approved by Congress, but we have spent to date $27,000,000 
upon the approved links in this undertaking. It will probably take 
about $100,000,000 to complete such a project. ‘The enlarged Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal will be completed next month. The Cape Cod 


Canal and the connection to complete a route from Norfolk to Wilming- 
ton, N. C., are in the pending bill. So far it has been the policy to 
build those parts or sections of the waterway where the economic situa- 
tion was such as to justify each such short section as it was built, 
The local traffic on these sections has justified them. We are now, 
however, approaching the time when we can visualize the adoption of 
the entire project, This system, including both the coastal waterway 
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and its tributary rivers, will then form an important part of our 
inland waterway trunk lines as exemplified by the Mississippi Valley 
system, 

To summarize, all the works of river and harbor Improvement con- 
structed in the continental United States have cost approximately one 
and a quarter billion dollars for navigation, about two-thirds of which 
was for new work and one-third for maintenance, The annual savings 
in freight bills are over one-half billion dollars, The customs receipts 
of the country throngh the harbors are also half a billion dollars per 
year. In addition the country has received from these waterways bene- 
fits other than coldly stated freight savings which it is difficult to 
evaluate, but which have been vital factors in its growth and pros- 
perity. These works are constructed by the Army engineers under the 
Secretary of War. 

We are particularly fortunate at this time in having for our Secre- 
tary a man, Hon. Dwight F. Davis, who was, I believe, the first Secre- 
tary to enter upon his office with an understanding of and sympathy 
for the improvement of our Inland waterway system. The position of 
waterways In the country has been strengthened by the support received 
from Secretary Hoover and Secretary Jardine. The former has discussed 
the inland waterway situation In the same able manner he analyzes the 
railway and highway transportation, radio, and mining, elimination of 
waste in industry, and other important phases of our national commer- 
cial situations, The President himself is also lending his vital support 
to this great and productive program, 

That our national waterways and the plans for their improvement are 
now being received favorably throughout the country—more favorably 
than ever before—is a matter of much gratification, I know, to all of 
you, who, like myself, have been connected with the work in one way 
or another for so many years. At the same time it imposes upon us 
the necessity for being particularly careful. We must not forget the 
old caution, “ Beware when all men speak well of thee.” 

In addition to the construction of new works the War Department 
is charged with the protection of all our navigable waterways, Plans 
for any bridge over a navigable waterway must be approved by the 
Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War before construction ean 
be begun, These plans are carefully scrutinized, and changes in them 
are required if navigation through or under the bridge is not free, easy, 
and unobstructed, or if the interests of navigation are injuriously 
affected in any other way. Permits for wharf, pier, or dock construc- 
tion, or any other work that extends into or over a waterway and 
which may affect its navigable capacity, are not issued until objec- 
tionable features are eliminated. 

In recent years there has been an increasing public interest mani- 
fested in the fuller utilization of our water resources and a better 
realization of the values. This is undoubtedly due to our increasing 
population and our rapid agricultural and industrial development, 
which demand additional transportation and cheaper transportation, 
Congress appreciates that navigation is not the only use that can be 
made of our waterways and has provided by law for the consideration 
of these other possible uses. For many years the War Department, in 
reporting to Congress upon any proposed improvement for navigation, 
has given consideration to the possibility of combining a navigation 
project with the development of water power, and the 1917 flood con- 
trol act, which governs the department in the preparation of plans for 
flood control, goes still further. Reports of the Army engincers cover 
flood-control matters and the possible combination of works for naviga- 
tion with works for flood control and power development, and some- 
times irrigation, 

A comprehensive survey of the Tennessee River, with a view to its 
improvement for navigation and power, is being carried on by the 
department. This development will be a distinct asset to the country. 
Colonel Fiske, who has been in charge of the survey until recently, has 
prepared a paper on the subject, which will be read before the Congress, 
in the absence of Colonel Fiske, by Colonel Tyler. 

Congress has already authorized large expenditures for flood control 
on the lower Mississippi and the Sacramento. 

The Mississippi is plainly an interstate problem. Waters from many 
upper States are thrown upon the two States bordering the lower river. 
The United States and State organizations have cooperated in con- 
structing the necessary works. The Sacramento is complicated by ques- 
tions of navigation, flood control, irrigation, and mining débris. The 
question of flood control on certain other streams is now under consid- 
eration by authority of the Congress, 

In studying proposed plans for port development, both at seacoast 
harbors and at river ports, the department has always been faced with 
the obvious fact that the creation of a channel in itself will not cause 
commerce to move or savings to accrue. It is necessary that there be 
adequate terminals properly designed and located, with suitable ap- 
proaches connecting them with the main channel. It is necessary that 
there be adequate railroad and highway connections, warehouses, and 
the other apparatus of a successful port. And it is necessary that these 
elements be properly coordinated, and that terminal and transfer 
charges, switching arrangements, interchange facilities, and the like be 
such as to encourage the movement of commerce in an economical 
manner, 
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You ean readily see that while the national plan is comprehensive 
and provides for the expansion of our great interior systems of water- 
ways, it is out of the question for the Government to assume at one 
time the enormous financial burden that would be thrown upon it if 
we attempted to improve all waterways at once. It is essential that 
we use every effort and every dollar available to complete existing 
systems, such as the great Mississippi trunk line with its most im- 
portant tributaries. This insures that the work will be performed in 
usable stretches with economy to the Government and that the people 
will reap the benefits in increased savings without undue delay. We 
are now making studies and surveys with a view to reporting to 
Congress upon improvements totaling in cost half a billion dollars. 
The economic situation must govern in each case. Some are sound 
investments, others are not, and some must await their turn and give 
way to others for which there is a pressing demand. In the final 
analysis the decision of Congress must govern in each case. The Army 
engineers, under the Secretary of War, make recommendations to 
Congress and execute the work after Congress authorizes the improve- 
ment and appropriates the funds. The Army engineers carry out the 
will of Congress loyally, regardless of whether their recommendations 
haye been followed or not. 

I will not delay you with a mass of figures and statistics giving 
in detail the amounts spent during the past year upon each harbor 
and waterway under improvement. These are matters of record and 
each of you is familiar with the facts concerning those improvements 
in which you are especially interested. 

There is a matter that comes up from time to time which is worthy 
of your thoughtful consideration and study, and you can assist the 
department in securing a sound solution. 

The river and harbor act of March 2, 1919, by imposing certain 
restrictions upon the letting of contracts, indicates that Congress 
intended that some Government plant was to be used and that contracts 
were not to be let at figures greatly in excess of the estimated cost of 
the work with Government plant. The contractors who are engaged 
largely in river and harbor work are doing satisfactory work at reason- 
able prices. They are awake to adopting modern developments in 
equipment for river and harbor work and have in general been willing to 
give the Government the benefit of the increased efficiency of their 
plant through reduction of prices. On the other hand, certain interests, 
mainly connected with other classes of work, are urging legislation 
which would prohibit the use of Government plant entirely and require 
that all work be done by contract. I am not in favor of purchasing or 
building up a huge amount of Government plant and equipment, but 
long experience with river and harbor work, commencing 36 years ago, 
has convinced me that the Government must have some plant of its 
own and must actually perform some of the work. You gentlemen are 
familiar with the character of the work and the conditions under which 
it is performed. I believe you will agree with me in the conclusion that 
any effort to impose rigid restrictions upon the means to be employed 
will result in delay and increased costs. The whole point is that we 
must be prepared to handle the work within a reasonable time either by 
hired labor and Government plant or by contract, and actually do it by 
the method which gives the taxpayer the best return for his money. 

In conclusion, let me thank you for the opportunity you have given 
me to appear before you and discuss these subjects in which all of us are 
so deeply interested. Let me also congratulate you upon the results 
that have been accomplished by your congress. The department owes a 
debt of gratitude to you. Your constructive advice and sound recom- 
mendations have been of great benefit in the development of our 
national plan. 

THE DIRECT PRIMARY 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in view of the discussion of the 
primary question this morning, I ask that an article by former 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge on the primary be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: j 

OF, BY, AND FOR THE PEOPLE—YES OR No? 

To make sure that the objection to the primary tbat it is hostile 
to our representative form of government, whereas the convention car- 
ries out the representative principle, is set forth accurately, let us 
take the exact language recently made use of by one of the most con- 
Spicuous foes of the primary and champions of the convention: 

“If we follow the theory and plan of representative government 
laid down in our Constitution by providing for nominations by con- 
ventions, a better and more impartial class of candidates will result.” 
The same assertion was often made, and more strongly made, when 
the great debate over the primary was going on some 15 or 20 years 
ago. We must remember that this whole subject was debated on the 
platform and in the press for several years, and debated more thor- 
oughly than most public questions ever have been debated, 

Charles Evans Hughes, then Governor of New York, answered the 
representative argument against the primary so easily and simply that 
the country was set laughing at those who made it. We do not 
elect men to choose our governors and our mayors and the members 
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of our legislatures for us,“ he said in his famous speech on the pri- 
mary, January 22, 1909. “We elect such officials direct,” Governor 
Hughes continued. Yet,” said he, these officers are none the less 
representative, and we have none the less representative government 
because we choose them by direct vote. 

“If anyone were now to propose that we should elect a body of 
men to choose our governor for us, we would laugh at him,” exclaimed 
Governor Hughes. “If anyone saw fit to argue that this was neces- 
sary to the maintenance of representative government, we should 
think the argument ridiculous. 

So,“ concluded Governor Hughes, “if we elect a governor by a 
direct vote of the people, how is it a subversion of representative gov- 
ernment for the enrolled voters of a party to choose their candidate 
for governor by direct vote? If we elect an assembly man in an 
assembly district by a direct vote of the voters in that district, why 
should not the members of the party in that district decide directly 
who should be their representative as a candidate for the assembly? 
Is the one any the less representative government than the other?“ 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE AND THE GANDER 


The audience saw the absurdity of such a claim and shouted approval, 
as the country did next day when the speech appeared in the news- 
papers. But Governor Hughes did not stop there. With good-natured 
cruelty he went on to the climax of his reductio ad absurdum: “The 
candidates of a party are thg party representatives in running for office, 
as the elected officer is the representative of the people in discharging 
the duties of the office. If we are to make party government analo- 
gous to the General Government, then we should elect the party 
representative by the direct vote of the members of the party.” 

Much more of the same kind can be quoted from eminent publicists 
and scholars, men who all agree are well posted on the Constitution and 
on the theory and practice of representative government. But Mr. 
Hughes put it in a nutshell: If representative government requires us 
to elect delegates to conventions to choose our candidates, the same 
principle requires that our chief public officials shall bé selected for 
us by the same means. Indeed, the reason for thus choosing such 
officers is much stronger than for naming candidates—as much stronger 
as the man in office is more important than a mere candidate for 
that office. 

If representative government demands that candidates be designated 
by conventions, how much more does it require officials themselves 
to be chosen by conventions! Why stop halfway in our assertion of 
representative government? Why not go the whole length? Why 
leave out the last half, and the most valuable half? Why should the 
people do anything directly? Why not let conventions select our 
governors, legislatures, Congressmen, Senators, and other important 
elective officials, and have done with it? If delegates in convention 
have so much more honesty and sense than the people, why go to the 
expense of general elections at all? 

Those who favor the convention would doubtless be willing to relieve 
citizens of the trouble of voting for any candidate, and, instead, select 
public servants for the people and put those officials into office out of 
hand. It would be a great saving of trouble, time, and money, would 
it not? To be sure, convention delegates would still have to be elected, 
but perhaps the managers would also attend to that detail for us. 

How did it happen that the fathers who created our representative 
Government did not also provide for party conventions to carry out 
the representative principle, if conventions are needed or useful for 
that purpose? Surely those remarkable men who thought out and 
framed our Constitution knew as much about representative govern- 
ment as anyone knows to-day. Those men gaye all their time, strength, 
and ability solely to the devising of a plan of free government, and 
they studied that subject from every point of view. Yet such a device 
as a convention to nominate candidates never occurred to them. 

In fact, the very idea of a nominating convention was not even 
suggested for more than a generation after our Government was 
established. Our national Constitution was framed in 1787; it was 
ratified in 1788; and the Government it created was set up in 1789; 
yet the first attempt to hold a nominating convention was not made 
until 1831, when a few gentlemen met in Baltimore and nominated 
William Wirt as the anti-Masonie candidate for President in the 
anti-Masonic hysteria of that period. That convention was a fluke; 
it did not come from thought or necessity, but from a wild flurry 
of temporary excitement. Yet it was the beginning of the convention 
system. 

The notion cropped out the following year, when an embryonic 
convention of all opposed to President Jackson nominated Henry 
Clay for President. They called themselyes National Republicans, 
but when they became a real political party they took the name of 
Whig. Then, in 1832, President Jackson required the Democrats to 
hold a national convention for the purpose of forcing the nomina- 
tion of Van Buren as Jackson’s running mate. It was at this con- 


vention that the famous two-thirds rule was adopted which has 
cursed the Democratic Party to the present day, and may not have 
been without influence in bringing on the Civil War. 
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Jackson forced that two-thirds rule on the convention because he 
wanted it to appear that Van Buren was the overwhelming choice 
of the party and that his nomination was not dictated by the 
President; for, although Jackson was a party autocrat, almost as 
much as Jefferson had been, he did not want the yoters to think so. 

But the first party convention in the sense that we understand 
that word to-day was not held until 1835, when such a party gather- 
ing, under the mailed fist of President Jackson, named Van Buren 
as the Democratic standard bearer. Thereafter the party-convention 
idea spread rapidly and was adopted by both Democrat and Whig 
parties generally over the country, and by 1840 it was in full swing. 

But the ablest and most experienced men in both parties opposed it. 
Conservative men generally thought and said that the convention gave 
the people too much power. It was not representative of the best 
thought of the Nation, they said, but, instead, was a departure from 
the theory of our Government and in direct antagonism to the Ameri- 
can practice for nearly half a century, So Webster did not like the 
convention, and neither did Calhoun nor Crawford nor any of the 
leading statesmen of that time. 

Yet if ahy man ever understood our representative form of gov- 
ernment, Webster understood it; and to-day many informed, unprej- 
udiced, und thoughtful persons believe that Calhoun understood it 
almost as well as Webster did. Personally, I doubt if either of those 
masters of constitutional law knew more, about it than Crawford 
knew. Still all these men who were devoted to the representative 
principle were against the convention; and they accepted it only when 
the country had accepted it and it had become an accomplished fact. 

The Whigs generally resisted the convention and took it up at last 
only when they had to do so as n measure of party self-defense. Illinois 
was the scene of the most typical struggle. In that State the Demo- 
crats adopted the convention because Jackson was for it, and largely as 
a means of enforcing party discipline. Stephen A. Douglas, who was a 
party leader in his State before he was 25 years old, insisted upon it, 
but Lincoln, then in the legislature, did not Uke the convention idea 
and voted against it whenever he had the chance, 

Lincoln had such a chance twice: Once when the Democrats offered 
resolutions indorsing the convention—which resolutions Lincoln voted 
aguinst—and once when the Whigs offered resolutions denouncing the 
convention—which resolutions Lincoln voted for. Twenty years after 
Lincoln cast these votes, and not long before his debate with Douglas, 
the Illinois State Journal, which always stated Lincoln’s views and for 
which he wrote many editorials, expressed contempt for conventions as 
bodies where political manipulators worked their will. Presently we 
shall hear what Lincoln thought of party platforms. 

So we see that the convention was never heard of until many decades 
after our Constitution was adopted and our Government founded; that 
the convention was devised by politicians as a means of easier party 
management; that the convention was then opposed by the foremost 
statesmen of that time and of our whole history. So if the convention 
is necessary to carry out our representative form of government, the 
fathers were culpably negligent in not providing that essential to the 
system they created, and the outstanding lawyers and publicists of our 
formative period were even more blameworthy for not accepting eagerly 
a method so indispensable to the execution of the representative prin- 
ciple on which our Government is built. 

Still the convention was a great advance in the control of political 
parties by party voters and in the control of their governments— 
county, city, State, and National—by all the people. For that reason 
the convention would have come anyway, regardless of the politicians. 
At bottom, indeed, the convention was the result of a popular move- 
ment. When Andrew Jackson demanded the adoption of the convention 
he gave voice to the wish of the masses, who under the old system had 
had nothing to say about nominations of the candidates and not a great 
deal to say about the running of their own Government, 

THE OLD-TIME PARTY CAUCUS 


In short, the convention was a long march forward in the ceaseless 
advance of the people toward their management of their own affairs, 
or, rather, toward their control of those they select to run their Gov- 
ernment for them; or still more accurately, toward making publie 
officials more responsive and responsible to the settled public will. In 
short, the convention was a development, a phase of the natural evolu- 
tion of our representative Government, in that by means of the conven- 
tion publie officials were made more representative of the people than 
they had been under the practice that was followed before the conyen- 
tion and which the convention overthrew. 

In & moment we shall see that the primary is the next logical phase 
of that evolution of representative government—just as logical, just as 
necessary, just as inevitable as was the development of the conven- 
tien, and, in fact, much like that advance in our representative 
system. 

How, then, were candidates selected before the convention came 
into being? They were chosen by party caucuses, There were varia- 


tiens, of course, and important ones, which should be made note of in 
a critical and meticulous treatment of the subject. To prevent con- 
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fusion, however, we shall confine this statement to the caucus system, 
by which, generally speaking, all important State and national candi- 
dates were chosen before the convention displaced the caucus, 

In broad outline the caucus system was this: Members of a State 
legislature belonging to a political party met in a party caucus and 
nominated the party candidate for governor and other important offices 
in that State; and Senators and Representatives in Congress who 
belonged to a party met in party caucus and nominated that party's 
candidates for President and Vice President, There were modifications 
now and then; but speaking by and large, the above is a fairly true 
definition of the caucus system. 

That plan had many adyantages. For instance, it cost nothing. 
On the score of expense, which is the chief objection to the primary, 
the argument is much stronger for the ancient legislative and con- 
gressional party caucus than for the convention. Indeed, it might be 
asked why we should not go back to the caucus instead of to the 
convention, if we want to save money? 

Then, too, the caucus was thoroughly representative of the party, 
and officially representative. Members of legislatures and of Congress 
were elected by their respective parties; and they kept in touch with 
public sentiment then, just as they do now. They wanted their party 
to win them, just as they want their party to win now. So they took 
plenty of time to look over the field and choose party candidates who 
were the best men they could find, and men who could get the 
most votes. 

They had far more time to deliberate than members of conventions 
had or can have. They had the whole legislative or congressional 
session to confer and think matters over—several sessions, indeed. 
Also, the party caucus could wait until the last minute and take 
advantage of turns of public sentiment and other factors that influence 
nominations, and ought to influence them. Or the caucus could act 
long before the election—a year, two years, even three years before 
name as the party’s standard bearer an outstanding leader, and thus 
gct the jump on the other party. In short, the party caucus could 
act at any time and in any manner required by the good of the party. 

Moreover, there was no financial corruption in the old-time caucus 
during the time that it existed. In this respect it was infinitely bet- 
ter than the convention finally came to be. Every argument that can 
be made for the convention can be made with manifold more power, 
and a great deal more convincingly, for the caucus, 


A NEW USE FOR AN OLD ARGUMENT 


With all these good features, why was the caucus system abolished 
and the convention system adopted in the place of it? For some of 
the same reasons that the convention was abandoned in its turn 
and the primary set up instead; although there are many more reasons 
for the primary and against the convention than there were for the 
convention and against the caucus. 

The first and biggest cause for the overthrow of the caucus by 
the conyention was that the party voters had no part in the man- 
agement of their party, no voice in the selection of their party candi- 
dates. The party caucus was omnipotent. So people began to call it 
King Caucus; and the people were right, for King Caucus it surely 
was. Champions of the caucus said that it gave the party better 
candidates and the people better officials than conventions could give 
them; because conventions made up of delegates chosen directly by 
the party voters would meet for a short time only and select party 
candidates in baste. So there would be entirely too much popular 
impulse in conyentions to serve the ends of good government, said the 
adyocates of the caucus and the enemies of the convention. Do we 
not hear precisely the same argument today for the convention and 
against tlie primary? 

But Jackson and other men, who really believed in the good sense 
and sound heart of the people, made answer that even if the caucus 
was all that was claimed for it, it still was not of, by, and for the 
people. Even if the caucus did result in wise officials and sound 
government, it did not produce a people's government; it did not 
furnish officials who felt themselves to be responsible to the people, 
but rather officials who felt themselves responsible to the caucus that 
gave them their offices. The only responsibility to the people was 
on the part of the members of the caucus—a vague and distant re- 
sponsibility. l 

So, when highways became better, railroads were built, steamboats 
journeyed on river and lake, and travel became ensier and cheaper, 
popular discontent with King Caucus grew into a revolt against that 
party monarch; and the people put him off his throne and set up 
the more popular rule of the convention, in which the people could 
take seme part. 

In this connection we must bear in mind that the old-time party 
caucus came to be run by party leaders of the same stripe as our 
modern party bosses, albeit the ancient caucus leaders were not venal 
and were well informed on publie questions. But the party caucus 
was controlled by cliques, and thus it was still further removed from 
the people. Sometimes as few as two or three strong and adroit 
manipulators would, in the name of the party caucus, really »eminate 
the party’s candidate for governor, or even President, 
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We see, then, that at bottom the party caucus was abolished and 
the convention adopted because the people wanted to have some part 
in party affairs and in the people’s government, which, in practical 
effect, some party ran. Indeed, the nonpopular nature of the party 
caucus was the sole cause of the overthrow of it. No other objection 
to it existed or was made. At a later period, when mighty corpora- 
tions and financial interests grew up and sought unjust and nonpublic 
special privileges, those immense and resourceful forces would have 
made bargains with masters of the party caucus if it had still existed, 
just as they really did make such bargains with masters of the party 
convention. 

But such concerns had not yet developed when the party caucus 
flourished. They were just beginning to appear, but they had not then 
reached even infancy when contrasted with the vast stature and 
strength into which they finally grew. At any rate, no charge was 
made against the party caucus that it was the tool of great wealth 
secking to become still greater by wrongful privileges at public 
expense. 

We can not have too firmly in mind the fact that the party caucus, 
with all its excellent features, was cast aside because it was too far 
remoyed from the people, and for that reason alone, The party caucus 
was representative in the sense and manner described, but it was not 
directly representative of the party voters. The sole reason that those 
party voters insisted on the party convention instead of the party 
caucus was that the party convention was more representative of the 
party voters, albeit the politicians found it to be a fine scheme to 
maintain party discipline and keep party voters in line, 

So when the party convention finally was established it worked 
fairly well for several years. Some party yoters actually did take 
part in naming delegates to the party convention—a large number of 
them while the conyention was still new and not wholly controlled 
by manipulators. Still at the best the convention did not produce 
notably good results, except by accident two or three times. 

For instance, the admittedly ablest men usually were refused nomi- 
nations for the Presidency and admittedly inferior men nominated as 
party candidates solely because of availability. The strong party 
leaders had said or done things for the public good which, nevertheless, 
had offended this or that group of voters, whereas the colorless man 
had said and done nothing to which anyone could object. 

Thus availability denatured the party convention almost from the 
beginning, and this availability was determined by the professional poli- 
ticlan who appeared just at the time that the party convention came 
into being. In this fashion men like Webster, Clay, Cass, and Douglas 
were beaten in convention by comparatively small and unknown men. 

Nevertheless, the convention had admirable qualities. For one thing, 
it brought political parties closer to the people, as we have seen, Then, 
too, the convention was at first disinterested, and actually sought to 
turn out good candidates and, whenever the politicians with the avail- 
ability did not prevent, often did so. Moreover, the theory of the con- 
vention was sound; and it was only because that theory came to be 
ignored in practice that the primary took the place of the convention, 
In fact, the primary was an attempt to restore the convention theory, 

That convention theory was that the party voters would really elect 
delegates to the party convention; that those delegates would thus be 
representative of the party voters and responsive and responsible to 
them; that these popular party delegates would meet and deliberate on 
party measures for the public good and choose as the party candidates 
the very best men to be found in the party who were willing to take 
the job. 

Thus the theory of the party convention was closely analogous to 
that of the Electoral College provided in the Constitution to choose our 
Presidents. That constitutional plan was that the States should select 
the wisest and purest men they had for the purpose of picking out a 
President of the whole United States—a President of all the people. 
Those electors were to meet and select the outstanding character in 
the entire country to be its Chief Magistrate—the man who the major- 
ity of the presidential electors agreed had more ability, experience, 
courage, and honesty combined than any other man in the Republic. 


MEN BEHIND THE CONVENTION 


The party system which sprang np soon after our Government was 
established changed that plan which the fathers had so carefully 
devised and placed in the fundamental law of the Nation. In fact, the 
party system repealed that provision of our Constitution so far as the 
practical working of it went, and to-day, and for many decades past, 
a presidential elector is nothing but a party registering machine. He 
must vote for the presidential candidate of his party no matter how 
poor an executive the elector thinks that candidate to be. If a presi- 
dential elector to-day should do as the Constitution requires him to do, 
and cast his ballot in the Electoral College for the man he believes to be 
the best qualified for the place, and such a man was not the party can- 
didate, that presidential elector would be denounced as a traitor to 
his party. 

To the same extent, but in unlike manner and for different reasons, 
the convention theory was also reversed, This negative on the con- 
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vention theory came suddenly, historically speaking. After the Civil 
War the country entered a period of industrial expansion such as the 
world never had seen. Great railroads, which made those of the pre- 
war period seem trivial, were built; tremendous corporations, which in 
bulk and power were withont precedent, sprang up; mighty cities were 
erected as if by magic; combinations of capital unheard and undreamed 
of before were formed; the trust appeared, 

All this was a perfectly natural and necessary evolution; all was 
good for the country; all was required to serve the wants of our mul- 
tiplying and far-flung population. But some of these prodigious inter- 
ests wanted special privileges and special exemptions, sought them, got 
them—land grants, peculiar franchises, relief from the common burden 
of taxation borne by all the people and all other property, unrestrained 
control of markets, and unlimited power to raise or lower charges for 
transportation and the like. 

Such things could not be had on their merits, So the strong and 
resourceful men at the head of these giant enterprises—and big, able, 
fearless men they were, real empire builders, most of them—got what 
they wanted in another way. They had to get it through government, 
and so they had to control government. That meant that officials in 
charge of the Government should be men who would do what the pow- 
erful men at the head of these vast private interests told those public 
officials to do. 

Thus laws were passed or defeated, laws administered or neglected, 
as the captains of industry directed. But the only way this could be 
done was by having the right men nominated for office by party con- 
ventions. To accomplish this the party manager must be had, and he 
usually was had. So he developed into the party boss. Then came the 
alliance between this party boss and those interests which wanted 
nonpublic advantages. 

THE MAILED FIST 


At first this arrangement was not so bad in practical results, however 
indefensible it was in theory. Those interests ought to have had many 
things which they might not have secured in any other way; and they 
surely deserved to be protected from the schenres of dishonest legislators 
with open hands behind their backs, or from the wild and destructive 
proposals of ignorant and reckless demagogues. In fact, the partner- 
ship between the great corporations and the party bosses may have 
begun in that very way. 

But however that may be, the fact is that a desire speedily grew up 
in the hearts of the powerful builders of mighty industries and man- 
agers of vast aggregations of capital to exploit the public and to get, 
through laws and the execution of them, or through the defeat of bills 
and the ignoring of statutes, what no man or corporation ought to have. 
So came about the corrupt control of party conventions by party bosses 
in the employ of nonpublic interests. 

Party nominations were bought outright. It has not been so very 
Many years ago that cash was paid on the spot to delegates in conven- 
tions. Cases were well known where delegates meant to nominate a 
certain man for the State legislature, but the night before the convention 
met agents of a senatorial candidate appeared with grips full of bills, 
saw the nran who was to go to the legislature, and demanded a pledge 
to support the senatorial candidate, and when he refused, saw the dele- 
gates to the convention. Next morning another was nominated for the 
legislature. 

Such things were kept out of the newspapers by the simple device of 
the rich man’s buying public journals, and by the organization’s saying 
to party papers that any notice of such doings would hurt the party. 
If the opposition party press said anything about it, it was denounced 
as partisan mud slinging, and no attention was paid to it. 

In general, however, practices of this kind were not necessary. The 
party boss and his organization looked after party nominations far 
in advance. So we had corruptly sustained party machines in many 
States that cared no more for the Constitution and representative 
Government than they cared for common honesty, The party boss 
and his organization were as autocratic and ruled with as iron a hand 
as the Russian Czar, his nobility, and secret police ever did. 

Sometimes two men of exorbitant wealth who lived in the same 
State who wanted to round out their carcers by going to the United 
States Senate got into a political fight over the ambition for the 
same office, Both made use of the convention system; both built 
personal machines; both hired bosses to run those machines. The 
result was a debauch of corruption and crime well-nigh unbelievable 
to-day. Not only were nominations bought, but men were bribed, 
judges corrupted, even women were made use of, and once or twice 
there were killings. The extreme radicalism in certain sections at the 
present time is the result of a popular reaction to such foulness in 
the past generation. 

But let us put aside entirely examples of direct action by rich office 
hunters in the old days and take the convention as it actually func- 
tioned then and functions now, even where corrupt interests did and 
do not interfere. How was the convention run then? How is-it run 
to-day? Were and are delegates really chosen by party voters? Did 
and do they meet, deliberate, and select party candidates as the result 
of mature thought and independent judgment? 
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They did not. They do not. At least they did not and do not 
in many, many cases. The delegates were and are hand picked; they 
were and are elected by a tiny fraction of the party voters. For under 
the convention system nobody voted for convention delegates except 
a few members of the clique. Under the convention the largest num- 
ber who voted for convention delegates was less than 8 per cent of the 
party voters and usually not more than 5 per cent of them. Under 
thé primary from 25 per cent to 95 per cent of the party yoters go 

to the polls. 

After the delegates to a convention were thus selected, what happened 
when they reached the city where the convention was to be held? 
Did they consult and confer about candidates, honestly trying to find 
men best fitted for the offices? Did they register the consensus of 
their independent conclusions thus arrived at? Not much. 

Take a State convention as the best illustration. Two or three 
party leaders sat in a room at the hotel, smoked cigars, and did the 
consulting, conferring, and concluding for the delegates; and when 
they had decided, passed out the word as to whom the delegates should 
nominate. And generally speaking, the delegates did as they were told. 
They had litte or nothing to say or do, except to vote for those for 
whom they were told to vote. “Theirs not to reason why.” To a 
great extent—a very great extent—this is done to-day. 


CONVENTION HORSE TRADING 


Suppose the bosses were easy bosses and did not hold the reins too 
tightly or show the mailed fist, and clever managers seldom are 
openly rough, seldom crack the whip, seldom take the chance of need- 
lessly starting revolt, On the contrary, such men allow as much 
leeway as they safely can, So the subleaders—the smaller bosses in 
charge of county or district delegations—were and are given a free 
hand In the selection of all candidates except the big ones, and even 
are gravely consulted about those. 

Then what takes place? The convention meets. The band plays. 
The crowd assembles in the gallery, women nervous and in a flutter. 
The party war horses, old-timers and their wives, sit on the platform, 
images of fidelity. Party notables gravely walk on the stage, ex- 
pecting, and often receiving, applause, albeit wholly perfunctory ap- 
plause. The roll is called; great men make party speeches; more 
handclapping, unless the speech is too dull even for those whose 
business it is to approve with noise; finally the work of nominating 
Candidates begins. 

Any candidate always can get some votes at first—his county and 
district must stand by him as a matter of custom and party good 
manners. But such demonstration of local favor does not mean any- 
thing unless the candidate has made his peace—his deal—with the 
subleaders and, if the office is important, with the ruling boss or bosses. 
Finally the nominations are made, always with meaningless cheering. 
But meanwhile—from the moment the convention is called to order, 
and before—the county and district leaders are making their bargains. 

Says one of them to another, “You want your man for State 
auditor, and I want my man for State treasurer. Ill give you so 
many votes for your man, if you'll give me so many votes for my 
man.“ 

“That's reasonable,” says the other county or district leader. “ Just 
wait a minute till I see the boys; but don't worry, for it'll be all 
right.” 

Presently the two confer again for an instant. “I agree,” says 
the one. “Done,” says the other; and the nomination is made 
according to the bargain. 

This is ordinary convention procedure at its best. I am assuming 
a case where no money passes and where there is no corruption, 
no dishonesty of any kind—not in law, at least. But it is what 
actually is done in the convention under the most favorable condi- 
tions; and it is done at the present moment. Within the past 
few months I was told by a district leader that he made such a 
deal with a brother leader of another district, and the two got 
their men nominated. The nominees were good men, too, ` 


THE PENNSYLVANIA REVOLT 


Such methods may turn out fine candidates and excellent officials, 
but they are not chosen by the representative principle. On the 
other hand, such methods may produce candidates who are mere 
tools of local bosses, and if elected are no more than the hired men 
of those whose agents the local bosses really are. In either case 
the candidates and officials are not the fruit of our representative 
form of government. 

That was the main reason, at the beginning of the reform, that 
the convention was discarded and the primary adopted; just as 
the old-time party caucus gave way to the convention. 

The time came when—even at its best, be it repeated—the con- 
vention was no longer representative of the party voters. So it had 
to go. The change began in Crawford County, Pa., nearly 70 years 
ago. For the same reason that it started there, the primary idea 
spread all over the country. But this growth of the primary was 
very slow. Professional politicians and the nonpublic interests that 
flourished in—indeed, dominated—political parties for several decades 
after the Civil War, fought the primary as hard as they could. 
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Also many others resisted the primary for the same reasons that 
Webster and Calhoun opposed the convention. It gave the rag, tag, 
and bobtail too much power they said—and these honorable and intel- 
ligent foes of the primary made use of the very same words, in stat- 
ing their opposition to that popular advance, that the big men of bygone 
days had made use of when stating their objection to the convention. 

To be sure we want to keep our representative form of government; 
of course, we want our parties to function on the representative prin- 
ciple, But representative of what? Representative of whom? Rep- 
resentative in what way? Representative of the people or of non- 
public interests? Representative of the party voters—of the women and 
men who make up the party and must elect its candidates—or repre- 
sentative of party bosses, party rings, personal machines? In short, 
do we want government of, by, and for the people, or government by 
our modern American ruling class—the profesisonal politicians? 

I ask this question in good spirit and on the assumption that these 
professional politicians are both straight and sensible, as, indeed, most 
of them are. I am taking it for granted that they, or the most of 
them, are fairly good men who have at heart the party welfare and 
the public interest. They wish, of course, to get through this and 
that scheme of their own, but such personal plans are not important 
generally and do not hurt the publie very much. 

But granting all this for the sake of argument, is the convention, 
run by these men, representative of the party voters, representative of 
the people? If it is in any degree, is it as much representative of 
the party voters and the people as the primary is prepresentative of 
them? If not, the representative principal argument is all on the side 
of the primary and against the convention, is it not? 

But take into consideration the fact that the convention is the 
easiest and cheapest way for dishonest wealth and venal men to work 
their will upon the public through the enactment of bad laws and the 
defeat of good laws, through the maladministration of good laws and 
the enforcement of bad laws, and we have a reason against the con- 
vention that is far stronger than any that has been urged against the 
primary. With all its defects, it is a great deal harder to manipulate 
the primary than it was and is to manipulate a convention; and the 
primary costs rich men and corporations infinitely more to get results 
than the convention cost them. 

But we are told that the party platforms of both parties in many 
States have declared against the primary, and that these platform decla- 
rations bind members of legislatures to carry out such party pledges. 
This brings us to an examination of this device—the party platform 
by which the professional politicians, nonpublic interests, and also many 
able, sincere, and disinterested men, hope to get rid of the primary. 

What, then, is the party platform; how is it framed and adopted; 
how are such exceptional planks as the ones against the primary got 
into it? What figure does the party platform cut in elections, and 
how far are minor planks issues in campaigns or made note of at all by 
the voters? 

With his amazing honesty and his curiously lucid mind—a lucidity 
which amounted to genius—Abraham Lincoln answered these questions 
more clearly, perhaps, than anyone else ever answered them. He was 
speaking of forcing a presidential candidate to state his position on 
eyery question, a practice out of which the party platform grew. 

ABRAHAM LINCODN’S ANALYSIS 


“By means of it," said Lincoln, “measures are adopted or rejected 
contrary to the wishes of the whole of one party and often nearly half 
of the other, 

“Three or four or half a dozen questions are prominent at a given 
time, The party selects its candidate, and he takes his position on each 
of these questions, 

“On all but one his positions have already been indorsed at former 
elections and his party fully committed to them, but that one is new, 
and a large portion of them are against it. 

“ But what are they to do? The whole was strung together, and they 
must take all or reject all. They can not take what they like and leave 
the rest. So what they are already committed to being the majority, 
they shut their eyes and gulp the whole. 

“Next election still another—party proposal—is introduced In the 
same way. * * * Now, this is a process which we think is wrong.” 

Such was Lincoln's analysis of the trickery by which political parties 
are committed on public questions without the approval or even knowl- 
edge of party voters. And he never got over his distrust of such party 
pronouncements, Even when finally he joined the Republican Party, 
long after all other eminent leaders had rallied to its colors, Lincoln 
was suspicious of what might be done in its first national platform, 
framed at Philadelphia. He did not want Frémont nominated for 
President, but said that since he—Lincoln—was in one party, he would 
support even Frémont, unless the Republican convention platformed 
Lincoln out of the party by putting in planks that he thought wrong. 
(Italics are Lincoln's.) 

Lincoln was an experienced and an able politician as well as an 
honest man, and he knew how schemes were smuggled into party plat- 
forms in an effort to commit the party to those schemes, 

All of us know that this is done to-day eyen more than it was done 
in Lincoln's time. Just what is the process? A committee on resolu- 
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tions is appointed to draft and report the party platform. On all ques- 
tions vividly before the people that committee states with fair accuracy 
the opinion of the rank and file of the party voters. But on new sub- 
jects in which the people are not interested the committee puts in all 
kinds of proposals. Usually these are innocent and are meant to 
placate noisy groups of voters. But often a very few determined men 
force into the party platform a pledge of which the party voters know 
nothing and which they would object to if they did know. 

However, that splinter is in the party platform, and if the party 
wins at the election up bob those behind the trick and say that the 
people have demanded that the scheme be put through. Yet the cam- 
paign has been carried on and the election won on the big and immedi- 
ate questions about which the voters were intensely concerned; not a 
word has been said by party speakers or newspapers about the new or 
the small matter which was inserted into the party platform in the 
manner described. 


SLIPPERY PLATFORM PLANKS 


No wonder Lincoln disliked such platform manipulation. When 
things of that kind, for which there is no party demand, are made 
a part of party platforms and nothing is said about them by party 
candidates or anyone else during the campaign—the party voters 
casting their ballots only on big questions—the honest and intelligent 
thing to do is to ignore such platform pledges just as the people 
ignored them at the ballot box, just as the party press and party 
orators, and especially party candidates, ignored them when appealing 
for votes during the campaign. 

Otherwise all kinds of schemes can be promoted and put through 
Congress or State legislatures. The promoters have only to say— 
and they do say to party members of such bodies“ Why, it's in the 
party platform, and you're bound to support it as a matter of party 
loyalty.” 

Of course, there must be party platforms, but they should be brief, 
simple, and representative of the settled thought of the decided ma- 
jority of party voters. To go beyond that is to make party platforms 
the political tools of little groups intent on some particular idea 
which those small groups think important, but which the great body 
of the party yoters do not think about at all, or if they do, are 
against it. > ' 

A great outcry is made against political blocs, a clamor not wholly 
justified or altogether informed. On the whole, these blocs are bad 
things for the general good, although sometimes they are right. But 
the practice of putting into platforms the demands made by little 
groups for particular things that the party as a whole does not ask 
for and may object to—such a practice is the greatest nourisher of 
political blocs that anybody can think of. Lincoln saw that long 
before blocs developed, and said that it was senseless and wrong. 

Now, let us go back to the convention which adopted the platform, 

or which is in theory supposed to adopt it. The platform committee 
brings it in. The delegates have no idea what is in it, except that it 
will set our party principles and the main features of the party pro- 
gram in accordance with the general sentiment of party voters. Some 
member of the committee reads the platform. Not many delegates 
hear what he reads, except those passages upon which he knows there 
is agreement among the delegates and which the reader knows will be 
greeted with applause. These planks he reads loudly and distinctly; 
other parts are not read clearly; and some, which managers know to be 
unpopular, are often read hurriedly in an undertone, and even 
mumbled. 
The delegates have no idea what those parts of the platform are, 
and besides they are becoming impatient to get to the nominations, or 
at least the county and district leaders are in a hurry, if their deals 
have been made. So the platform reader gravely moves that the plat- 
form be adopted, and it is done, always without roll call. Nobody 
objects—there is no chance to object, even if a delegate had the nerve 
to do so. He would only make himself unpleasantly conspicuous if he 
could and did object, and he would be turned down, anyway, for he 
would be resisting the leaders, 

But he can not protest; at least, he can not make effective objec- 
tion, That has been attended to. The rules carefully provide that 
all proposals shall be referred to the platform committee without de- 
bate—a necessary procedure, no doubt, since it prevents disorder and 
delay. 

But it also prevents objection to the platform in the conyention; 
indeed, it closes the door to any inguiry into the platform. No matter 
what the theory, that is the way it works. 

In this fashion many proposals and pledges are smuggled into party 
platforms without convention delegates knowing what they are, much 
less party voters. Cases have occurred within very recent years where 
such a thing was formally done by party conventions, and the first 
that the delegates learned about it was when they read the evening 
papers. Even indorsement of a favorite son of a State as its presi- 
dential candidate has been jammed into a party platform in this fashion. 
The indorsement was read so quietly and the convention was so noisy 
that only those on the inside were aware what was going on. 
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It was in such a manner that many platform declarations have been 
made against the primary. At best the proposed repeal or mangling of 
that great popular reform was jumbled up with a mass of other ques- 
tions of more or less importance; and be it repeated, party speakers, 
party newspapers, and party candidates were,careful to say nothing 
about it during the campaign. Yet it proposes one of the biggest 
changes ever made in the history of political parties; and demand is 
made of members of legislature to put the scheme through because it 
is in the party platform. 

Would it not be fairer to submit so important a question to the 
people by itself? We who favor the primary would welcome such a 
test and abide by the result of it. If the primary is bad on the whole 
and the convention good on the whole, why not let the voters say so 
directly? Why not give them a chance to choose between the two 
systems, and choose without cluttering up their minds with other 
questions? 

WHEN A GUN IS NEEDED 


If it is said that not many vote at party primaries, the answer is 
that from five to ten times as many party voters get to the polls on 
primary day as the number who used to vote for convention delegates, 
A further answer is that at most times there is no reason for great 
interest, but sometimes there is the gravest reason for intense interest, 
and at such times the party voters throng to the polls. It is like the 
old saying about not often needing a pistol in Texas in former days, 
but when it was needed it was needed badly and at once. 

In the limited space of a magazine article it is not possible to deal 
with all phases of so big a subject as the mode of choosing candidates 
for office. Many must be left untouched; only the more pressing ones 
can be taken up. Other aspects of the primary and convention are 
almost as weighty as those I have tried to examine; some may think 
them of greater moment. For example, the effect of primary or con- 
vention on women—in practical effect the convention disfranchises 
women; or on workingmen—the convention gags them, and, still worse, 
gives the venal Iabor leader his chance; or on school-teachers—the 
convention ignores them entirely. 

To sum up, the heart of the question is: Do we want a government 
of, by, and for the people? Yes or no! 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that House bill 14827, the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, be laid before the Senate and 
proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the biil be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECORD OF FACTS ABOUT MELLON, FALL, DOHENY, AND SINCLAIR 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the press on yesterday con- 
tained a statement from the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, regarding his connection with Jess Smith and the boot- 
leggers and breweries, a matter referred to by me in a speech 
on Monday. I wish tosay, Mr. President, that Mr. Mellon’s name 
was connected with bootleggers and breweries in this matter 
not by me but by one of the prominent and at one time very im- 
portant and serviceable Republicans of the Harding administra- 
tion, Jess Smith. He is the man who told confidential friends 
that Secretary Mellon had loaned the Republican National Com- 
mittee $5,000,000 and that $3,000,000 of it had been paid back. 
He said that he had been selected to arrange with the Repub- 
lican United States district attorneys to collect from bootleggers 
and breweries the other $2,000,000 with which to finish paying 
the loan made to the Republican National Committee by Secre- 
tary Mellon. 

This matter first came out in court proceedings at Mobile, 
Ala., and was told by a Republican district attorney, Aubrey 
Boyle, of Mobile, who was appointed by President Harding. 
This same testimony regarding the Mellon loan was brought out 
and printed in the hearings before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee in April of this year. Secretary Mellon did not deny 
the truthfulness of the statement then and has not denied the 
truthfulness of it since I read it in the Senate on Monday. 
When shown the newspaper containing the statement, he waved 
his hand, looked uneasy, and said it was a delirium. Secretary 
Mellon can not dispose of this serious matter by merely mut- 
tering one of his Overholt inspired expressions, “ delirium.” 

Oh, distiller of beer, wine, and rum, 
Mellon, thy name is “ Delirium”! 


[Laughter.] 
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Mr. President, this man who is holding up tax reduction in 
order to play Republican politics with it in 1928, and who is 
now permitting hundreds of tax cases to go by without atten- 
tion so that they will be barred by the statute of limitation 
on the 15th of March, is worried about the Jess Smith story. 

Those being thus taken care of are special favorites, and they 
are cheating the Government out of millions of dollars. Sec- 
retary Mellon has already handed out secretly to big taxpayers 
over $600,000,000, and now undertakes to wave aside his con- 
nection with the bootleggers and the breweries in the matter 
of raising campaign funds for the Republican Party. 

He is not only the president of the Aluminum Trust, but he 
is one of the three richest men in the world. Because of the 
wealth that he has he holds the position that he does to-day. 
He is the mouthpiece of the predatory interests of the country. 
But for the money bund back of him and his own ill-gotten 
gains he would not hold the place that he holds to-day. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to read from the Washington 
Post of this morning a reference to myself by Hon. Martin W. 
Littleton, who is representing Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Littleton is 
one of the ablest lawyers in the United States; he is a very 
gifted and brilliant attorney, oue of the very finest in the 
country. I am not surprised that this shrewd and able lawyer 
should ery out against anybody throwing chunks in the way 
of an acquittal of his client just after the farcical and miser- 
able verdict rendered in the Fall-Doheny case. He probably 
feels that he has a right now to feel that the way has been 
cleared and everything has been arranged for a wholesale dis- 
charge of this whole criminal bunch. But, Mr. President, with- 
out reflecting upon my friend, Martin Littleton, the very able 
and brilliant lawyer in the Sinclair case, I desire to say that 
it shows how smart and shrewd Sinclair is to employ as his 
attorney one of the brainiest and very best lawyers in the 
country. However, in order that the record of this case may 
be kept straight, Mr. Sinclair being guilty along with Doheny 
and Fall, I want to read some excerpts from an editorial in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. I will not read it all, but will 
print the most of it in the Record. I merely wish to read a 
part of it in the outset. 


A DISGRACEFUL VERDICT 


The verdict of the criminal conspiracy case against Fall and 
Deheny is a disgrace to America. It is not only disgraceful but 
disquieting in the tide of official corruption that is sweeping over the 
country. 

The acquittal of these two men Is irreconcilable with the facts 
and the theory of justice, * * + Fall sulked like a criminal, 
avoiding the witness stand. His conduct was a confession of guilt. 
* +*+ * The jury acquitted them of the charge of criminal con- 
spiracy, but it did not vindicate them nor abate one jot or tittle 
of the charge of corruption. They are convicted at the bar of public 
opinion. They sre branded with the mark of men who bargained 
to plunder their country. They have not escaped punishment. 


I now ask that the portion of the editorial which I have 
marked may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
A DISGRACEFUL VERDICT 


The verdict of the criminal conspiracy case against Fall and Doheny 
is a disgrace to America. It is not only disgraceful but disquieting 
in the tide of official corruption that is sweeping over the country. 

The acquittal of these two men is irreconcilable with the facts 
and the theory of justice, It is irreconcilable with the decision of 
the Federal court that the Elk Hills transaction was “saturated with 
fraud.“ a conspiracy to defraud the Government, and that the leased 
oil lands should be turned back to the Government. 

* * s = * * e 

+ + Fall sulked like a criminal, avoiding the witness stand. 
His conduct was a confession of guilt. 

Whether technically guilty of criminal conspiracy or not, the bare 
facts supply convincing evidence of conscious crookedness. The whole 
transaction was accomplished in the furtive manner of the erook. 
It was secret. The so-called Joan to Fall was delivered by special 
messenger in cash, in the famillar black bag of conventional bribery. 
The note of Fall to Doheny was mutilated so that if one part of it 
fell into other hands it could not be used as evidence, To cap the 
climax, Doheny admitted that he expected to make $100,000,000 out of 
the transaction. 

The plea of patriotism used to camouflage this rotten transaction 
and give it the false color of service to the country is one of the 
most conspicuous examples in history that justifies Dr. Samuel 
Johnson's definition of patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

We are not at all astonished at the remark of Senator Noregis, 
paraphrasing a remark by Prosecutor Heney, of San Francisco, that 
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“you can't convict a million dollars.“ We may add, in view of 
the scandalous Daugherty case, that you can't convict rascality in 
high office when it is buttressed by money and influence. 

Both Fall and Doheny rejoiced at their “vindication” by the jury. 
The jury acquitted them of the charge of criminal conspiracy, but it 
did not vindicate them nor abate one jot or tittle of the charge of 
corruption. They are convicted at the bar of public opinion. They 
are branded with the mark of men who bargained together to plunder 
their country. They have not escaped punishment. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would not interfere with the 
instrumentalities of justice. I am pleading for justice. I want 
justice done by the Government. When I say “the Govern- 
ment I speak of the institutions of a hundred and odd million 
people. I want the fair and right thing done. I want to see 
love of right principles and true allegiance to our country 
manifest themselves more and more in the Nation’s Capital. 
Only good can come from fair and just criticism of public offi- 
cials. It makes no difference whether they are Senators or 
judges. The creator is greater than the created. We are the 
representatives of the people, and we create courts. If a crea- 
ture of Congress does not conduct itself aright, it should be 
criticized by Congress; and if it can not be made to conduct 
itself aright, it should be put out of business by the Congress, 
I am speaking now of the condition that exists in the District 
of Columbia. I am going to keep on saying that Fall and 
Doheny would never have gone to trial here if they had not 
known in advance that they were not going to be convicted. I 
will not say they knew an acquittal was coming, because I did 
not believe they had the gall to bring about an acquittal. I 
thought they had things fixed for a mistrial, as I said the 
other day, to continue the case from year to year until the 
people lost interest in it and it was forgotten. 

Now comes Mr. Littleton, the brilliant lawyer for Mr. Sin- 
clair, and says, “At last when we are ready for trial we hear a 
Vesuvius breaking forth at the Capital, in the Senate, be- 
smirching the whole situation.” 

Well, Mr. President, this brilliant lawyer makes an inter- 
esting suggestion when he says, “At last when we are ready 
for trial.” They have not been ready before. During all these 
months they have waited—“ getting ready,” I suppose—and 
now they are ready for trial. Coming in right on the heels of 
the Fall-Doheny verdict they announce they are ready for trial. 
I do not wonder that the attorney is displeased when a Senator 
dares to insist that the truth be known about the oil leases to 
Sinclair and Doheny. Mr. President, a great many citizens feel 
that there is not enough said here about the crimes and scan- 
dals at the Capital. The patriotic citizen is beginning to fear 
that the criminal rich are getting a strangle hold on the throat 
of the Government. With official corruption and crime holding 
sway at the Capital the patriotic citizen may well tremble for 
the safety of his country, 

There is graft; there is corruption; and there is scandal all 
around us, And if we fail to denounce them and to fight them 
we are unfaithful and unworthy public servants. The audacity 
and brazen boldness with which these crooks and criminals 
flaunt themselves and their criminal conduct in the face of 
decent men and women in Washington, undisturbed by Repub- 
lican officials, is a disgusting and dangerous sign. 

I was thinking last night about the Republican convention 
1920—that nominated Mr. Harding for President, and what the 
able Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] said in a speech there. 
He said: “The things that I see here remind me of the degen- 
erate days of Rome, when the emperorship was put upon the 
auction block and sold to the highest bidder.” He had refer- 
ence to the money that was being expended to bring about 
the nomination of a Republican candidate for President. That 
statement was made by a Republican Senator. My! My!! 
Just think, Senators, of the crimes and scandals that have come 
out of the corrupt administration provided for in Chicago in 
that smoke-filled room about which Harry Daugherty told us. 
Jake Hamon, now dead and gone, who helped to make money the 
controlling force at Chicago was to be in the Harding Cabinet. 
Albert Fall was to be made Secretary of the Interior to do 
just what he did do. Edwin Denby was to be made Secretary 
of the Navy to do just what he did do. Albert Fall was 
removed from office by Grover Cleveland in the years that are 
gone. Edwin Denby was on the commission to inyestigate the 
Ballinger case when Ballinger was the Secretary of the Interior 
and manipulated a coal deal with the Guggenheims, and bar- 
tered to the coal king thousands of acres of the best coal fields 
in the world for a mere song to the Government. They inves- 
tigated Ballinger, and Denby was on the committee—he was a 
Member of the House at that time, and I also was in the 
House—and Denby voted to acquit Ballinger, to whitewash him 
for the crime that he had committed. So, knowing Denby’s in- 
stinct and inclination along these lines, Denby was selected to 
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act with Fall, another one they knew they could rely upon; 
and these two men manipulated this deal, through which they 
bartered the Nation's oil reserves—worth between $200,000,000 
and $300,000,000. 

Mr. President, how did they go about it? Robison, then a 
captain, I believe, in the Navy, was promoted in order to be 
put in charge of this infamous deal. Admiral Griffin, an able, 
strong, honest man, was in charge of the oil reserves. He 
favored holding them for the Government. He was of the 
age to retire, and it was suggested to him that he retire. They 
hurried him out in order to get Robison in his place as quickly 
as possible. They immediately promoted Robison and made 
him an admiral and put him in charge of the oil reserves. He 
was the only man in all the Navy who favored this thieving 
deal. Senators, is it not plain to everyone that he was se- 
lected for the purpose of putting over this Government steal? 
Prior to this, while he was upon a Government vessel, Doheny’s 
son, strange to say, went out to visit him, boarded his ship 
and spent several days with him, and after their secret confer- 
ence came back, and Robison was promoted and put in charge 
of the oil reserves, and the deal went through. 

What do we see down in New Mexico? Mr. Fall, who has 
been hard up financially for years, his place going down, need- 
ing repairs, but he can not get the money needed. Doheny 
did not come to his rescue then, but when Fall helped Doheny 
to buy the Nation’s oil reserves we find the repairs being made 
on Fall's ranch in New Mexico; we find he buys another 
ranch, and that he has spent over $100,000 down there. Then 
the question arose, “Where did he get the money?” The 
Government’s oil lands had been sold, and they commenced 
to inquire. Fall and Denby had negotiated the steal. Fall was 
asked by a Senate committee where he got the money. Now, 
listen, Senators: What did he first say? He said: “I got 
the money from Ned McLean”; and what did Ned McLean say? 
He said: “I let him have the money.” Then, when Wilton 
Lambert, one of the best lawyers in the country, talked with 
Ned McLean and told him that he probably would be sent to 
the penitentiary for perjury, that he could not show that he 
let this man Fall have that money, Ned McLean backed off 
and said: “No; I did not let him have the money.” But 
what did Fall say? He wrote a letter to the committee. He 
said: “You ask me where I got this money, who furnished 
me this cash—Hon. Ed McLean.” Why he ever called him 
“honorable” God Almighty only knows [laughter], unless he 
was the presiding genius of the “little green house,” and 
therefore they gave him that designation [laughter]; but he 
called him Hon. Edward McLean.” He said, “He furnished 
me”’—get the language—* He let me have the money; he fur- 
nished me the cash.” 

Senator Wars of Montana questioned McLean when he 
went on the witness stand. 

“Did you let Fall have any cash?” 

“No, sir; I never let him have any money at all.” 

“How did you let him have it?“ 

“In checks.” 

“ Were the checks ever cashed?” 

“ No, sir.” 

Now, think of that! So he never let him have the money. 
Then Fall lied in the outset; he never got any money from 
Ned McLean. Ned McLean says he never let Fall have any 
cash. Ned—poor Ned!—had figured out that he could say he 
gave him checks and that nobody would have sense enough to 
ask if the checks were ever cashed. Finally, when they con- 
fronted Mr. Edward, honorabl¢ Edward, with the penitentiary 
for perjury, he backed off and said, “No; I did not let him 
have any money at all. It is all a fixed-up story.” Then Fall 
writes another letter to the committee and says, Ned McLean 
has told the truth; he did not let me have any money.” So 
they caught both of them sneaking around and lying. 

Now, then, what does Mr. Fall do? I have the hearings 
right here before me. I read them last night. He wrote a letter 
to Price McKinney—a clean and honest man in Cleveland, 
Ohio, I believe—and asked him in the letter to say that he 
loaned Fall the money, the $100,000; and Price McKinney did 
not answer the letter. Fall grew nervous. The Ned McLean 
scheme had fallen down. It had gone to the bow wows, where 
it belonged. Fall grew more nervous. He said, Won't you 
come to my rescue? Won't you say that you loaned me this 
$100,000?” 

Here is what was going on in his mind: “I have expended 
this money. I have got to account for it. I have made im- 
provements. I have bought more land. Everybody is talking 
about it. I have got to explain where I got the money. Won't 
you say you let me have it?” And Price McKinney did not 
answer the letter. 
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Listen, Senators! Then Fall sent his son-in-law, Mr. Chase, 
up to see Price McKinney; and Chase asked Price McKinney, 
for Mr. Fall, to please say that he loaned Fall the $100,000; 
and Price McKinney said, No; I did not loan him a hundred 
thousand dollars or any other amount, and I am not going to 
say I loaned it to him.” 

Now, Senators, there is the statement. “ What else,” Senator 
WatsH asked Price McKinney, did he say in the letter?” 
“Well,” he said, “I want you to say that in 1921, when you and 
I went out on the train through the West into New Mexico, you 
loaned me the $100,000 in money on that trip”; and Price 
McKinney says the oil-reserye matter was not even mentioned 
to him by Fall on that trip. And yet Fall, the man who has 
been turned loose, covered all over with the filth of his guilt, 
tried to get Price McKinney to tell a lie for him just as he had 
done with Ed McLean. That is the man who has gone free 
with a verdict of acquittal on his back after committing this 
heinous crime, after betraying his trust, betraying his Govern- 
ment, selling out its property, profiting by his infamy. He is 
acquitted by a jury in the District of Columbia; and these 
hired and villainous newspapers of the subsidized press mis- 
represent and criticize me for daring to stand in this place and 
speak out for the honest men and women of the Nation. 

Mr. President, after Fall failed on his infamous scheme to 
have Price McKinney to swear falsely and say he had loaned 
him the $100,000, why, Doheny appears on the scene and says 
that he, out of his long-standing friendship for Fall, had loaned 
him the $100,000. Then it was shown that Doheny’s son had 
taken the $100,000 in cash from New York to Fall down in New 
Mexico. He carried it to him in a black satchel. 

Doheny said that he had taken Fall's note for the $100,000, 
and when the committee asked him to produce it he could only 
show scraps of it, showing that he had torn it up and that 
the $100,000 was bribe money that Doheny ‘had paid to Fall 
for his infamous part in stealing the Nation's oil resources. 

What else, Mr. President? 

I see that the Washington Post says that Mr. Fall has 
employed Mr. Leahy, an attorney of Washington, to represent 
him. It will be well to bear in mind, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Leahy is the attorney who was employed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute the case against Senator WHEELER 
when they were seeking to get even with him for showing up 
the corruption in the Department of Justice; and Senator 
WhHeEeEtER rendered a great service to the country when he 
uncovered the scandal and the crime of that department. I 
am reliably informed that this same man Leahy, while he 
was thus employed by the Department of Justice in the Wheeler 
ease, was retained by John T. King, codefendant with Harry 
Daugherty, to defend King in the so-called Daugherty-Miller- 
King case, which was tried in the city of New York. Is it just 
a coincidence that Leahy, a friend of the Department of Jus- 
tice, should haye been retained by John T. King to defend 
him while Leahy was an employee of the Department of Jus- 
tice? Is it a coincidence that Albert B. Fall should employ 
this same man Leahy to defend him in the criminal case which 
is coming up here in Washington? 

To me, these are significant facts tending to show that the 
Department of Justice in Washington is not unfriendly to these 
defendants. i 

Now, I am going to say something that I hinted at before. I 
have not seen a single instrumentality of justice under the 
control of this administration honestly, sincerely, aggressively 
in action against these criminals; and I say it with shame and 
humiliation. Those in high place are not bestirring themselyes 
against these criminals. Has the power of corruptionists and 
rich criminals who contribute to the campaign fund of the 
Republican party secured immunity from prosecution? If men 
who are sworn to discharge their duty as high Government 
officials can be permitted to violate their oaths and squander the 
property they have sworn to protect, and then be smiled upon 
and patted on the back by those who control the Government 
of the United States, we have fallen upon dangerous times, 
Mr. President. God speed the day when we will have a new 
order of things at the Capital, when every Senator will feel 
free to stand up and speak, when the Members of the House 
will not be afraid of sinister interests and subsidized press, 
when beth bodies will rise in solid phalanx, and moye against 
anybody who betrays a trust and shows himself to be a crook 
and a criminal. We have got to reach that time, Mr. President. 

My friend Littleton, attorney for Sinclair, wonders why I 
continue to speak upon this important matter. It is a ques- 
tion of great concern to the whole American people. Doheny 
swore that he expected to make $100,000,000 profit on the 
deal, Think of it, Senators! What are we coming to? 


Through a secret and corrupt conspiracy a big, rich criminal 
like that, with his minions all around him, walking and strut- 
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ting in the streets of Washington and boasting that he has 
made or will make a hundred million dollars on the deal— 
and he is given his freedom by a rollicking, cursing, swearing, 
dice-throwing, card-playing boy jury, playing a phonograph! 

Oh, Mr. President, somebody must have had an eye to busi- 
ness when they furnished this particular jury with dice. Some- 
body must have had an eye to business when they furnished 
them with a deck of cards. Somebody must have had an eye 
to business when they placed a phonograph in the jury room; 
and then, Mr. President, how delightful it must have been when 
the young jurors commenced to sing a certain song so that 
Dohenx's and Fall's attorneys outside could get the signal that 
no conviction would be had, as they sung: Bye-bye, Blackbird! 
(Laughter.] 

That song, in my judgment, was a signal. It was saying to 
them in a song what they might have said if they had had a 
chance: “It is all right; we are not going to convict you.” So, 
when the Bye-bye, Blackbird song had been agreed upon and 
these fellows, alert and listening on the outside, heard the 
sweet strains of that melodious song floating on the night 
air—Bye-bye, Blackbird—they said, “Go home and go to sleep, 
Doheny and Fall; all is well.” 

That is the jury that threw away the Government's case at 
the Capital of the Nation, and that is the jury's verdict on 
which I am asked to remain silent. That is the verdict that 
I am asked to respect against the mountain of undisputed 
facts that loom up in this case. They tower to high heaven. 
They can not be obscured; and the people of this Nation are 
going to know the truth. 

Mr. President, any man who tells me that he indorses the 
verdict in the Fall-Doheny case is going to shake my faith in 
both his intelligence and integrity; and I will come mighty 
near placing him where he belongs, right along with Fall and 
Doheny. He is not a bit better than they are. The sooner we 
draw the line between good citizens and the corrupt and crimi- 
nal element in this country the better it will be for us and our 
country. We must put down these criminals in high places or 
the Government is doomed. We can not continue the Republie 
with thieves striking at the very vitals of the Government. 
We can not have respect for law and order among the citizens 
of the country when those they have elected to high office turn 
out to be scoundrels and thieves; and patriotic citizens are not 
going to respect you and me, Senators, unless we ery out against 
them and show that there is still to be found here at the Capitol 
honor and integrity in public men who love and serve their 
country. 

Mr. President, I feel it to be my duty as a Senator to do 
my bit in protecting the rights and interests of the American 
people. I spoke in favor of and voted for a resolution which 
declared the leases made to Doheny and Sinclair by Fall and 
Denby were obtained through fraud and corruption. That reso- 
lution passed the Senate unanimously. Bighty-nine Senators 
voted for it, and I am going to put the roll call in the Record. 
There was not a single dissenting vote. This is the resolution 
that dealt with the Fall, Denby, Sinclair, and Doheny crowd: 


Whereas it appears from evidence taken by the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys of the United States Senate that certain leases— 


Here is a list of the Nation’s oil reserves. I will not read it— 


were executed under circumstances indicating fraud and corruption; 
and 

Whereas the said leases and contract were entered into without 
authority on the part of the officers purporting to act in the execution 
of the same for the United States and in violation of the laws of 
Congress— 

Mr. President, I am reading from an indictment the Senate 
drew in the name of the people of the United States, 89 Sena- 
tors yoting for it, and not a voice raised against it. That is 
the indictment they drew against these bold and brazen crimi- 
nals. Listen to this— 


Whereas such leases and contract were made in defiance of the 
settled policy of the Government, adhered to through three successive 
administrations, to maintain in the ground a great reserve supply of 
ofl adequate to the needs of the Navy in any emergency threatening the 
national security. 


And now listen to this, Senators: 

Therefore be it— 

Resolved, etc., That the said leases and contract are against the pub- 
lic interest and that the lands embraced therein should be recovered and 
held for the purpose to which they were dedicated; and 

Resolved further, That the President of the United States be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed immediately to cause suit to be in- 
stituted and prosecuted for the annulment and cancellation of the said 
leases and contract and all contracts incidental or supplemental thereto, 
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to enjoin the further extraction of ofl from the said reserves under sald 
leases or from the territory covered by the same, to secure any further 
appropriate Incidental relief, and to prosecute such other actions or 
proceedings, civil and criminal, as may be warranted by the facts in re- 
lation to the making of the said leases and contract. 

And the President is further authorized and directed to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, special counsel who shall 
have charge and control of the prosecution of such litigation, anything 
in the statutes touching the powers of the Attorney General of the 
Department of Justice to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Approved, February 8, 1924. 


Mr. President, I am standing exactly where I stood when I 
helped to secure the passage of that resolution. 

I said, Mr. President, these are the criminals who are now on 
trial for a high crime against the Government; they are the 
criminals against whom that indictment was drawn by the 
Senate of the United States. 

Now, in this connection, let me read a decision rendered by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit, and written 
by a Republican judge who used to be an honored member 
of this body, a clean, able, and courageous man, Judge Ken- 
von. Listen to what he says about this steal of the nation’s 
oil reserve. He had all the facts before him—the statements 
of Doheny, Sinclair, Fall, Denby, and Admiral Robison—all 
before him, and here is what this Republican judge said in 
concluding the decision of the court: 


As our conclusion is that the leases and contract were procured 
through fraud and corruption, each of the appellees is a mala fide 
trespasser on the Government lands, and therefore no credit for ex- 
penditures can be allowed any of them by the court, and a full account- 
ing of the value of the oil extracted must be rendered, 


That is the decision of the judge of the circuit court of ap- 
peals in this case. Is it any wonder, then, that a Senator 
dares to stand here and speak for his Government against 
these criminals? 

Mr. President, lest I forget it I want to digress for a moment 
here to say that it was during the time of this oil scandal 
investigation that Mr. Mal Daugherty came upon the scene, 
and a committee of the Senate went out to investigate his bank 
to see where Harry Daugherty had stored the funds he had 
gathered through the instrumentality of Jess Smith. They 
would not let them examine the bank. Mal Daugherty refused 
to testify before a Senate committee to tell what he knew. 
When the committee ordered him to testify an appeal was 
taken. The appeal is in the Supreme Court; and may I be 
pardoned as an American citizen and a United States Senator 
if I ask why the Supreme Court has not handed down a deci- 
sion in that case? That case has been in the Supreme Court 
for more than two years. That particular case, because of its 
immediate importance to the Government, ought to have been 
decided in 30 days. 

Delay in a case of that kind is exceedingly dangerous. Harry 
Daugherty has had time to move every dollar he had in his 
brother’s bank. His brother, Mal Daugherty, has defied the 
Senate of the United States. He refused to talk or to per- 
mit his brother's bank account to be examined. The Supreme 
Court ought to have handed down the decision in this case 
a long time ago. I suppose I will be criticized for saying 
that, but what do I care about criticism when I know I am 
right. I do not object to constructive criticism. Any public 
man should welcome it, and I do. 

Mr. President, I want the patriotic people in Washington and 
throughout the country to know the facts in the Fall-Doheny 
case and I am going to give them to them from the floor of the 
Senate, 

I am receiving letters from men and women from every 
State in the Union indorsing my position and thanking me for 
expressing their sentiments in regard to this matter. These 
letters are encouraging and they are appreciated. If we yield 
to the pressure that is being brought to bear about this Capital 
the day is not far distant when it will be difficult to find 
many Senators who will dare to rise in the Senate and criticize 
corrupt and criminal interests because certain subsidized big 
daily newspapers will frighten them off. The New York Times 
will attack them in editorials as it did me and the able and 
honest Josephus Daniels, the former great Secretary of the 
Navy, who expressed regret at the Fall-Doheny verdict and 
who denounced it as I have. It criticized us and quickly sent 
an editorial here into the reading room of the Senate that 
Senators might see and be warned that if they wanted to be 
pounced upon and pounded by a big daily they had better 
refrain from attacking the big crooked interests of the country. 

Of course, the New York Times did not know, when it was 
jumping on me, that I knew that it was largely owned by 
British capital. Let them work on that nut for a while. 
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[Laughter.] Some of the other big dailies that are so close to 
other big interests that they dare not speak out too boldly have 
been letting this farcical Doheny and Fall verdict down easy. 
They are indorsing it in a way as far as they feel it is politic 
for them to go just now. 

Oh, Mr. President, Jefferson was right when he said, When 
the people can read and the press is free the country will be 
safe,” but anyone intelligent enough to see what is going on 
here at the Capitol knows that the whole press is not free. 
Some of it is free. There is a large portion of it whose articles 
go out from this Capitol shaped to suit and serve the ques- 
tionable interests of the country. They warp and twist their 
stories so as to make unintelligible the truths uttered here. 
They purposely condense and indulge in sarcasm in such a 
way as to prevent the reader from knowing just what certain 
Senators say. When one dares to assail intrenched privilege 
and speak out against predatory interests and dares to de- 
nounce crooks in high places, they either ignore him or mess 
up the report of it so that no intelligent man could tell what 
he was talking about. That is true of that portion of the 
press which is subsidized, and their agents are busy here every 
day trying to boost and help those who are the friends of 
crooked interests, and trying to hurt and destroy those who 
are faithful to the people. 

Some of the press I compliment. Some of it is honest and 
fair. More power to that branch of it. But more condemna- 
tion and scorn to the other corrupt and crooked part of it. 

The Wall Street Journal, assailing me the other day and 
praising Doheny and Fall, showed by its attack that it knew 
nothing about the facts in the ease. It simply had to come 
out and clap its hands for joy, and then hold its hands out 
behind its back and say, “I thank you.” They are seeking 
swill. I put a little poem in the Recorp the other day that 
read like this: 

You hear a noise like thunder roar 
O'er plain and field and hill; 

It is the music of hungry swine 
Petitioning for swill. 


[Laughter.] 

That fits the Wall Street Journal—Mr. President, what do I 
care for their attacks? Whenever one of these hired agents 
of the crooked interests attacks me, I know that I am right in 
the position that I have taken. 

Shakespeare uttered a noble and beautiful sentiment when 
he said:. 

z Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God's, and truth's. 


And the great Ben Hill, of Georgia, utered a beautiful senti- 
ment when he said: 


Who saves his country saves all things, 
And all things saved do bless him; 

But he who lets his country die 

Let's all things die, 

And all things dying curse him. 


Mr. President, it is the patriotic duty of every Senator to 
cry out against corruption and crime wherever found in the 
Government. The honest and patriotic men and women of the 
country are looking to their Members of Congress in the House 
and in the Senate to speak out against graft, corruption, and 
crime at the Capital. The man chosen to come here to repre- 
sent the people of his district or his State who does not join 
and speak out in the crusade against corruption and crime at 
the Capital is failing in his duty—he is refusing to throw his 
influence on the side of those who are seeking to drive from 
the Government and to punish those who have shown them- 
selves to be crooked and corrupt. 

The Government belongs to the people and we are their 
representatives, sent here to look after their rights and inter- 
ests. We have sworn that we would protect and defend those 
rights and interests against all enemies, both foreign and 
domestic. But we are not properly defending them when we 
sit here in silence and permit men with millions to insult 
every principle of national decency and violate every principle 
of national honor and justice, and, because they are rich and 
politically powerful, permit them to carry on their corrupt and 
criminal schemes right here in the Capital of the Nation. 
The voice of a patient, long-suffering, and outraged people is 
erying to us to wake up and speak out against the increasing 
corruption and crime at the Capital. If our free institutions 
are to live, these dreadful conditions must be destroyed. God 
help us to hear and to heed that voice. 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: Mr. President, I have some 
letters here which I ask permission to have printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks this morning. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 7 

Wurxrixe, W. VA., December 18, 1926. 
Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sim: Accept my good wishes, and may God bless you in your noble 
remarks on the Fall and Doheny conspiracy case. You voiced public 
opinion. 

Long life to you. 

A. V. FISHER, 
4001 Jacob Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


WARRENSBURG, Mo., December , 1926. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN : 

In reverence and sincerity we thank God for the courage given you, 
Senator HerLIN, to pronounce the plain facts in your speech yesterday. 
You have spoken for us and for all honest persons of intelligence the 
country over. 

We, too, saw the outcome from the beginning, our eyes having been 
opened long since, but our voice is naught when raised against such 
evil power, and the devil knows no shame. But you have been our 
mouthpiece! Thank God for you! 


BnookLxN, N. T., December N, 1926. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your speech on the Fall-Doheny case created a sen- 
sation here. These people up here love a man that's gume enough to 
speak right out, and they are much scarcer in this section than in 
others, I have heard much admiration among both Republicans and 
Democrats of your fearless and yery timely speech. 

If consistent, I would thank you to mail me several copies of this 
speech, when printed, and in justice to the country and yourself, I 
think you should have it printed and sent out in large numbers, 

With greatest respect, I am, 

Yours truly, 
> F. H. THOMPSON, 
Care of Spick Food Co., 16? Forty-first Street, Brooklyn, N. T. 


— 


Sr. Louis, Mo., December N, 1926. 
Hon. J. T. HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR AND HONORED Sim: I have been voting the Democratic ticket 
for 50 years, but have been much discouraged by the ineffective work 
of our leaders since that great statesman, Woodrow Wilson, passed 
away. To-day I am thrilled by your great speech about the disgraceful, 
yes, criminal acquittal of the traitorous scoundrels who should pass 
the remainder of their lives bebind the bars. I can not express my 
deep appreciation of your fearless, patriotic, and eloquent speech. 
I wish I had the opportunity to vote for you for President. More 
power to you, dear Senator! Give us more of the same sort and stir 
up some of your Democratic associates to help you in your splendid 
work. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp S. LEWIS. 


GREENWICH, CONN., December N, 1926. 
Senator THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR HEFLIN : May God bless and protect you for your 
brave and truthful exposure of the rotten conditions pertaining to the 
Fall-Doheny trial! 

Has a million dollars ever been brought to justice where its owner 
was charged with a crime, especially in this country? 
* * * 
brings 


s * * . 
The jury in this instance acquits the criminals but thereby it 
on itself the righteous condemnation of the country at large! 
I congratulate; I love your candor and courage, 
Sincerely, 


G. C. St. Jonx. 


New Tonk, December 18, 19286. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sim: You are entitled to the highest public commendation for your 
courageous denunciation of the travesty of justice displayed in the trial 
of Doheny and Fall. The verdict of the petit jury does not coincide 
with that of intelligent and fair-minded citizens. 

The general belief is that Mammon had an influence in shaping the 
verdict of the jury. It seems that the administration of governmental 
affairs under President Harding was the most corrupt of any in the 
history of the Government, 

I am very respectfully, 
W. C. Moore. 
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Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I want to congratulate you on the stand you took on the 
floor of our Senate regarding the Fall and Doheny trial. It is time 
that the Senate take some action to clean up the graft and steal in 
national affairs. 


CADILLAC, MICH., December 18, 1926. 


If a person steals a pig, he is sent to prison for five years. If he 
steals a million, he goes free. 
Yours very truly, : A. C. McCarn, 


LovELAND, COLO., December 18, 1026. 
Mr. J. T. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Just read your address to the Senate on 16th instant, 

Allow me to compliment you on the stand you have taken, Being 
somewhat of a Democrat myself, I do admire the good Democrats who 
stand up and shoot square, as they always do. 

I, as a citizen of very moderate circumstances, think the past five 
years have been the greatest joke of all time ruled by the Republican 
Party. 

I 858 you in Laramie, Wyo., when you were stumping for Mr. J. W. 
Davis in his campaign. You may remember me, as I had a short con- 
versatlon with you when you bought your ticket back to Washington. 

I was merely a traveling salesman then, but business got so rotten 
under Mr. Coolidge’s administration I quit the road, as many others 
have been forced to do, 

Hoping to see more of your addresses along this line, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
M. C. CRAULT. 
AsH Grove, Mo., December 19, 1926. 
Hon. J. T. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator; I am a life-long Republican, but scratch my home 
ticket for what I think a good, clean man. I appreciate your speech 
so much, and think we need more like such as yours of recent date. 

Hope we can do better with the Sinclair-Fall trial. Again telling you 
how I do appreciate this, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Eart N. SMITH, 
New York, N. Y., December I, 1926. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I bave read with great interest your speech in 
the Senate on the acquittal of Doheny and Fall. I am glad that 
there is one with courage to speak out in language not to be mis- 
interpreted the farce staged in the Capital City, 

I am an American, my ancestry coming to this country in 1620, 
and I have always, as my father and grandfather before me, been 
identified with the Republican Party, but I hang my head with shame 
when I see what is going on around about me. I am retired, and in 
the twilight of a busy life, but the diabolical, treasonable acts of 
men holding high responsible positions makes my blood boil, and I 
feel that if this Government has reached a point where law adminis- 
tration permits the rich crook to go unpunished it is time for vigilance 
committees to organize and treat these traitors as they deserve. Do- 
heny, Fall, and Robison, if I do not mistake the comments I hear, will 
go down in history * * * picture of the finding of the jury and 
trailors to their country, 

I am a New Yorker and was just in the hotel to meet appoint- 
ment, but after reading your comments I could not wait to express 
my approval of all you said. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. Parke, 
25 Bast Sirty-fifth Street, New York City. 
Tue DEBATER’S Forum, 
Alton, IN., December 17, 1926. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Your speech of yesterday on the floor of the Senate re- 
garding the Fall and Doheny trial as reported by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat has been read, and, I assure you, sincerely appreciated. 
While reading it I breathed a silent “Amen!” to every sentiment. 

Likewise, in this simple way, I wish to place myself on record 
against the seating of Frank Smith of this State. The almighty 
dollar is fast becoming the tyrant ruler of this fair land of ours. 
Now is the time for the Senate to show its colors or abdicate. 

It would be esteemed a great favor, indeed, if it were possible to 
secure through your kindness a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
containing the above-mentioned debates with the succeeding daily 
copies. 

Yours respectfully, 


B. T. HAYNES, Seoretary. 
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HEBRIN, ILL., December 18, 1026. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Herewith are sent the strongest congratulations, 
hoping you may ever stand steadfast in this fight upon the grafters, 
crooks, and corruptionists in high places, and give them the “hot 
shots” to the end. Amen! 

Very truly yours, 
R. B. Goopwix, 
A Bryan Democrat. 
DULUTH, MINN., December , 1026. 
Subject: Doheny trial. 
Senator Hurtiy: You have voiced the sentiments of a vast majority 
of the people; give them more of it. 
Yours very truly, 
M. M. GASSER, 
Kansas Cirr, Mo., December E, 1926, 
DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Permit me to congratulate you on your very able speech referring 
to the acquittal of fħose conspirators, Fall and Doheny, 

You have had the courage and ability to express what we all know. 

Most sincerely, 
H. C. Wann, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., December r, 1926. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR Sin: I want to do what I never before did—comment on a 
public official and compliment you on your talk on yesterday as in our 
morning paper. Am glad you can do it without being hauled in for 
contempt of court. 

The verdict is a sad reflection on the seat of Government of this 
great country for justice. The circuit court of appeals, United States, 
sitting in St. Louis, said in that case—Fall-Sinclair—that “the trans- 


action was tainted with favoritism, collusion, and corruption.” 
* . * 


Will you please send me a copy of your speech and oblige, And 
I won't trouble you more. 
CHARLES E. BRADLEY, 


P. S.—Would there were more Senators like you. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December TY, 1926. 

My Dnan SENATOR HEFLIN: I am glad we have at least one Senator 
with gumption and guts to express the general public opinion of the 
worse than “Benedict Arnold” Fall and Doheny traitors and robbers. 

What are we coming to? 

With best wishes, yours sincerely, 
Guo. J. KINDEL, 
1578 Yates Street, Denver, Colo. 
New Tonk Crry, December 18, 1926. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I have just read your courageous speech on the Fall- 
Doheny verdict, and I can not resist writing an appreciation. 

It lessens our shame to know there is a Senator who does not ignore 
the infamy. It is not strange that our streets are made unsafe by 
bandits when there is such an example in the highest place in the land. 

No doubt they reason if a Cabinet officer can get away with robbery 
we may be as lucky. 

Senator Boram and you help the Senate 

May your stay there be long. 

Yours appreciatively, 
Mrs. Mary ELIZABETH MCNALLY. 


RESTORATION OF BILL TO THE CALENDAR 


Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, during the closing hours of 
the last session, July 3, an error occurred which I desire to 
have corrected. During the evening the bill (H. R. 9039) to 
amend section 8 of the act approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 
p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams and to ap- 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” was passed 
as a House bill by the Senate. Therg was another bill which 
on the calendar appeared to have the same purpose and effect, 
known as Senate bill 718, but which, while it related to the 
national forests, is an entirely different measure, By an error 
the Presiding Officer on his own motion caused Senate bill 718 
to be indefinitely postponed. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 718 be restored to its former status on the calendar, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “ Office of the Secretary, salaries,” on page 
2, line 6, after the numerals “1923,” to strike out “ $345,000; 
in all, $360,000,” and insert “$351,600; in all, $366,600,” so as 
to read: 


Secretary of the Interior, $15,000; First Assistant Secretary, Assist- 
ant Secretary, and other personal services in the District of Columbia 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $351,600; in all, 
$366,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Printing and 
binding,” on page 6, at the end of line 17, to strike out 
“ $100,000 ” and insert “ $114,000,” so as to read: 


For printing and binding for the Department of the Interior, includ- 
ing all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services in Washington, 
D. C., and elsewhere, except the Alaska Railroad, the National Park 
Service, and the Geological Survey, $114,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ General Land 
Office, general expenses,” on page 9, line 20, after the word 
“shale,” to strike out the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be available 
for surveys or resurveys of public lands in any State which, under the 
act of August 18, 1894 (28 Stat. p. 395), advances money to the United 
States for such purposes for expenditure during the fiscal year 1928. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, industrial assistance and advancement,” on page 
21, line 20, after the word “reservations,” to strike ont the 
colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That any diversions of appropriations made hereunder shall 
be reported to Congress in the annual Budget. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Irrigation and 
drainage,” on page 24, line 6, after the word “irrigation,” to 
strike out system and insert systems,“ so as to read: 


For the construction, repair, and maintenance of irrigation systems 
and for purchase or rental of irrigation tools and appliances, water 
rights, ditches, and lands necessary for frrigation purposes for Indian 
reservations and allotments; for operation of irrigation systems or 
appurtenances thereto when no other funds are applicable or available 
for the purpose; for drainage and protection of Irrigable lands from 
damage by floods or loss of water rights, upon the Indian irrigation 
projects named below, in not to exceed the following amounts, re- 
spectively. 3 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 43, line 13, to strike out 
“ $3,185,000” and insert $3,228,500,” so as to read: 


In all, for above-named boarding schools, not to exceed $3,228,500, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ General sup- 
port and civilization,” on page 47, line 25, to increase the appro- 
priation for general support and civilization of Indians, includ- 
ing pay of employees, from $870,000 to $925,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Pensions, salaries,” on page 59, at the end of line 12, to strike 
out “ $1,132,460 ” and insert “ $1,190,000,” so as to read: 


For the Commissioner of Pensions and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$1,190,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ General ex- 
penses,’ on page 59, at the end of line 16, to strike out 
“ $100,000" and insert “$130,000,” so as to read: 

For traveling expenses of persons employed in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, detailed for the purpose of making special investigations pertain- 
ing to said bureau, $130,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 17, to strike 
out For fees and mileage of examining surgeons, pensions, 
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for services rendered within the fiscal year 1928, and prior 
fiscal years, $400,000," and in lieu thereof to insert: For fees 
and mileage of examining surgeons engaged in the examination 
of pensioners, for services rendered within the fiscal years 1927 
and 1928, $500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Bureau of 
Reclamation,” on page 60, line 16, to strike out “For the 
Commissioner of Reclamation” and insert “Commissioner of 
Reclamation, $10,000"; in line 19, after the numerals 1923 
to strike out “$152,000” and insert “$142,000”; in line 20, 
after the name District of Columbia” to strike out “$20,000” 
and insert “ $23,000"; and in line 21, after the words “in 
all” to strike out “$172,000, of which not to exceed $2,000 
shall be available for expenses, except membership fees, of 
attendance upon meetings of technical and professional societies 
when required in connection with official work of the bureau,” 
and to insert “$175,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Commissioner of Reclamation, $10,000; and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia in accordance with “the classification 
act of 1923,” $142,000; for office expenses in the District of Columbia, 
823,000; in all, $175,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 61, to insert: 


For expenses, except membership fees, of attendance upon meetings 
of technical and professional societies required in connection with 
official work of the bureau, $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 9, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert “$25,000”; in line 
12, after the word “ prints,” to strike out “$48,000” and insert 
“ $50,000”; and in line 16, after the word “exceed,” to strike 
out “ $20,000” and insert “ $30,000,” so as to read: 


For all expenditures authorized by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 
Stat., p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto 
known as the reclamation law, and all other acts under which expen- 
ditures from said fund are authorized, including not to exceed $160,000 
for personal services and $25,000 for other expenses in the office of 
the Chief Engineer, $25,000 for telegraph, telephone, and other com- 
munication service, $8,000 for photographing and making photographic 
prints, $50,000 for personal services, and $10,000 for other expenses 
in the field legal offices; examination of estimates for appropriations 
in the field ; refunds of overcollections and deposits for other purposes; 
not to exceed $30,000 for lithographing, engraving, printing, and bind- 
ing; purchase of ice; purchase of rubber boots for official use by 
employees; maintenance and operation of horse-drawn and motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles; not to exceed $50,000 for purchase 
of horse-drawn and motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; pack- 
ing, crating, and transportation (including drayage) of personal effects 
of employees upon permanent change of station, under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; payment of damages 
caused to the owners of lands or other private property of any kind 
by reason of the operations of the United States, its officers or 
employees, in the survey, construction, operation, or maintenance of 
irrigation works, and which may be compromised by agreement between 
the claimant and the Secretary of the Interior, or such officers as 
he may designate; payment for official telephone service in the field 
hereafter incurred in case of official telephones installed in private 
houses when authorized under regulations established by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
TRUCKEE RIVER STORAGE 


The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 19, to insert: 


For the survey and examination of water storage reservoir sites on 
the headwaters of the Truckee River, investigation of dam sites at 
such storage reservoirs, examination and survey of lands susceptible 
of irrigation from waters that may be practicably so impounded, and 
estimates of costs, reports, and recommendations with regard thereto, 
$50,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I desire to place in the 
Recorp at this point the recommendation of the Department 
of the Interior with regard to this matter. I may say that 
this amendment is the same amendment that was proposed by 
me in the Senate, and was referred to the committee. The 
committee submitted the amendment to the Commissioner of 
Reclamation; and I ask to have published in the Recorp the 
commissioner’s letter in reply to the submission of the amend- 
ment, showing his approval of it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Without objection. it is so ordered. 
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The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, December 17, 1928. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran SENATOR SMoor: Referring to the amendment of Senator 
PiTTMAN, providing an appropriation for a detailed investigation of 
storage possibilities on the Upper Truckee River, I believe this investi- 
gation should be made, and that adequate funds can not be provided 
from the appropriation for investigation of secondary projects. To 
do this there should be a specific appropriation of $50,000, I under- 
stand $100,000 is mentioned in the amendment submitted by Senator 
PITTMAN, but I question whether we could organize an investigation in 
such a way as to profitably expend such sum in 1928, and believe 
the desired information can be secured with $50,000, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELWOOD Mean, Commissioner. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I also ask that there be published in the 
Record, following that, a letter that I had written Doctor 
Mead on the subject, and also his reply, under date of December 
17, 1926. A 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, December 17, 1926. 
Hon. ELwoobp MEAD, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Docror Mean: I received your statement made at Lake 
Tahoe, in which you stated that it seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that the department should seek storage in the main upper 
Truckee or its tributaries before considering the larger project at 
Spanish Springs and the irrigation of Indian lands and other lands. 

On my return to Washington I also received a letter from you in- 
forming me that it was necessary at the present time to abandon the 
Spanish Springs project by reason of the impossibility of getting the 
Indian lands, and possibly railroad and other lands in the project at 
this time, and that you thought that we should look for storage on the 
upper Truckee. 

I was very much surprised and disappointed that no provision was 
carried in the Interior Department appropriation bill providing for such 
Investigation, survey, and estimate with regard to such projects on the 
upper Truckee. 

Congressman Arntz, of Nevada, on the 14th offered an amendment 
providing $50,000 for such work, both on the upper Truckee and the 
upper Carson, and such amendment was defeated. 

On yesterday I offered an amendment in the Senate to be proposed 
to the Interior Department appropriation bill, and had such amend- 
ment referred to the Senate Committee on Appropriations. The amend- 
ment calls for an appropriation of $100,000, or so much of it as may 
be required, for the purpose of enabling the department to examine and 
survey the reservoir sites on the upper Truckee and its tributaries, and 
to estimate the capacity and cost of such storage and to report the same 
together with the lands susceptible of irrigation from such storage and 
the approximate cost per acre for such water. 

I have offered no amendment with regard to the Carson River, as 
Senator Opprm has such matter in charge, and because I am not so 
familiar with the situation on the Carson River as I am with the condi- 
tions on the Truckee. 

I appeared before the Appropriations Committee this morning and 
made an argument in favor of my amendment. The committee, of 
course, is entirely familiar with the Spanish Springs project and the 
necessity for an additional water supply for the existing projects which 
the waters of the river supply. 

There is no doubt that the committee will approve the amendment, 
but they have some doubt as to the amount of money that may be 
required. They will communicate with you immediately with regard 
to the amendment. 

What the people of Nevada desire is that there may be some definite 
program ready to be put into effect at the next session of Congress. 
We feel that three or four years’ delay in this matter has been sufficient. 

I do not know, of course, how much money will be required for test- 
ing the dam sites on the various reservoir sites, but there should be 
ample provided so that the work can be completed before next Congress, 
and so that your department will not have to come back with a partial 
report and a request for further money. If you can do the work for 
less than $100,000 we will all be happy, and, of course, you will not 
use any more than you have to, but it will be tragic if you do not get 
suficient money to do the work between now and next session, 

Sincerely, 
Key PITTMAN. 

(This letter delivered personally to Doctor Mead on this date.) 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT or THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, December 17, 1926. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, i 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR PITTMAN: I had a call from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with regard to your amendment for the appropriation of $100,000 
for investigations on the upper Truckee River, It was intimated that 
an appropriation of $50,000 would be considered, but that $100,000 
was considered excessive, I believe $50,000 will do the work, and 
thought it best to recommend that sum, Inelosed is a copy of my 
letter to Mr. Smoor. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELWOOD Mrab, Commissioner. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I also ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp at this point a report by Doctor Mead, 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, in which he stated that it 
probably would be necessary to abandon the Spanish Springs 
project in Nevada for the present, at least, which was the 
only reservoir site then in mind, to supply a deficit of water 
on the Newlands and other projects. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TRUCKEE-CARSON IRRIGATION DISTRICT AND SPANISH SPRINGS DIVISION OF 
THE NEWLANDS PROJECT (NEVADA) 


At Lake Tahoe I met the attorney for the Truckee-Carson Irrigation 
District, and engineers making surveys for the Spanish Springs divi- 
sion of the Newlands project. Although Nevada is suffering from an 
acute shortage of water, it is believed that by the exercise of economy 
and by rotation in delivery all the crops under the Lahontan Reservoir 
will be saved. Arrangements were made for pumping from this reser- 
voir to supply a part of the irrigators under the Truckee Canal, while 
those depending entirely on the stored water in Lake Tahoe would 
be in a better position than heretofore, because the water in the river 
is now being distributed by a water master, in accordance with the 
provisions of a recently rendered court decree. 

Different conferences showed that there exist in Nevada misgivings 
about the feasibility of the Spanish Springs project. These arise out of 
the low stream-flow records of the last three years and the large 
private development on both the Carson and Truckee Rivers in recent 
years, which makes an increased demand on the natural flow of both 
streams, and hence lessens the amount of water available for storage, 
During the past three years it has not been possible to fill completely 
either of the storages at Lahontan and Lake Tahoe, and little or no 
benefit would have been derived from the Spanish Springs reservoir if 
it had been completed. 

The conferences showed a belief that before entering on this large 
and costly development further studies should be made to determine 
whether it would not be better to build a small storage in the main 
channel of the Truckee, or some of its tributaries, which would pro- 
vide a dependable water supply for the lands under the Truckee 
Canal, leaving the irrigation of Indian and other lands until there is 
a better understanding of the amount of the available water supply 
and the needs of private Irrigators. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I am placing this in the Recorp, not, of 
course, for the benefit of the Senate or of the Senate com- 
mittee, because they have had hearings at which I appeared, 
and have approved it, and the Senate has approved it; but a 
similar amendment for a lesser sum—I believe for $25,000— 
was defeated in the House, because, unfortunately, in the 
House it was not presented to the House committee at all, and 
no report was obtained from the Department of the Interior. 
When this bill goes back to the House I want the information 
that I have here before the House, and that is all I am putting 
it in for now. 

I also ask unanimous consent to include in the Recorp at 
this point a report of the engineering, agricultural, and eco- 
nomie study of the Spanish Springs Reservoir site, Truckee 
division, Newlands project, Nevada, prepared under the super- 
vision of the department; also the report on the same matter 
by the fact finding commission, as it is known. They are 
both short. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPANISH SPRINGS RESERVOIR, TRUCKEE DIVISION, NEWLANDS PROJECT, 
NEVADA 


Location: Truckee and Carson Rivers head on the eastern slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains south and west of Reno, Nev., and flow 
northeastward, the Truckee River entering Pyramid and Winnemucca 
Lakes, where its waters are evaporated, and Carson River flowing into 
Carson Lake and into the Humboldt sink. Where the Truckee turns 
northward to Pyramid Lake the two rivers are separated by a low 
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divide, and the Truckee Canal was constructed at this point to carry 
Truckee River waters into the Carson River watershed, At the end 
of this canal on Carson River the Lahontan Reservoir has been con- 
structed, with a capacity of 290,000 acre-feet for the supply of lands 
lying around Fallon. Lake Tahoe, at the head of Truckee River, is 
controlled for power and irrigation purposes. The average annual 
run-off of Truckee River is about 100,000 acre-feet and of the Carson 
River 800,000 acre-feet, but both streams yary greatly from year to 
year. Although the Lahontan Reservoir provides adequate control of 
the Carson River, additional storage is required on the Truckee to 
provide a better supply for lands now irrigated from Truckee Canal 
and for the better utilization of Truckee River waters, Interstate com- 
plications, existing railroads in upstream storage sites, and the water 
requirements of power plants above Reno make storage inadvisable 
above Reno. The Spanish Springs site is in a dry tributary valley of 
Truckee River about 6 miles northeast of Reno. The impounding dam 
would be of earth and rock with a length of 2,400 feet and a maxi- 
mum height of 100 feet. The storage capacity would be 155,000 aere- 
feet. A feed canal from Truckee River would be required, with a 
capacity of 520 second-feet and a length of 14 miles, heading about 6 
miles above Reno and passing through the northern portion of that 
city. The right to store winter waters now utilized by one power plant 
near Reno would also be required to provide the needed supply for 
the reservoir: It is proposed to obtain this privilege by replacing the 
power lost to this plant from a new plant to be constructed and oper- 
ated at the drop from the end of the feed canal to the reservoir water 
level. 

Storage released would be utilized through the Truckee Canal and 
extensions thereof on lands north of Wadsworth on the Pyramid In- 
dian Reservation and on a narrow strip of land extending from 
Truckee River near Wadsworth southeasterly almost to Carson Lake 
ahd above canals supplied from Lahontan Reservoir. The total area 
benefited, including 7,235 acres at present insufficiently irrigated, 
would be 46,600 acres, of which about 65 per cent is considered first 
class and 35 per cent second class with respect to their agricultural 
value. The diversion requirement is estimated at 6 acre-feet per acre. 
The lands are largely on benches with a sandy or gravelly soil and 
artificial drainage will not be generally required. The ownership is 
about evenly divided between the Indian reservation, the Central 
Pacific Railroad, the United States Government, and individuals. 

The average altitude is 4,100 feet; mean annual temperature, 
51° F.; average annual rainfall, 5 inches; and the average period 
between frosts, 124 days, À 


Estimated costs of additional construction (including engineering, over- 
head, and contingencies) 


. ks $1,847, 000 

l 

ROSES 250, 000 

an SL AS Ee 2 EA 114, 000 
$3, 431, 000 

Distribution system: 

FTT oe em 792, 000 

Trackes lsnde 2 oe 410, 000 
— — 1,202, 000 
ü eed on Re, ee Des Pa 197, 000 
Operation and maintenance during construction--- — 158, 000 
Surveys and investigations „4 79, 000 
A a a aes are ORC ce tn ov keen te EE OM — 5, 067, 000 


Mr. PITTMAN. I desire further to make a brief statement 
en the subject. 

For seyeral years the deficit of water has been recognized. 
Congress on two occasions has appropriated $500,000 to start 
the Spanish Springs project. It was first appropriated for in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress, and again it was appropriated for 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress, $500,000 each time for the purpose 
of commencing the Spanish Springs Reservoir. 

Mr. KING. Did they expend any part of it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very little. The total cost of that was to 
be $5,000,000. That is now abandoned by the Interior Depart- 
ment, and they ask for money to make investigations of up- 
river storages, In other words, there are several lakes up 
there which may serve the purpose. This money is essential 
for the purpose of testing the dam sites at the mouths of these 
places, so that they may estimate the cost and the amount of 
land to be irrigated and report at the next session of Congress, 

I simply make that statement for the benefit not of those in 
this body but of those in the other body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 70, at the end of line 23, 
to increase the total appropriation from the reclamation fund 
from $11,643,800 to $11,798,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ National Park 
Service,” on page 83, line 15, after the word “monument,” to 
strike out “$23,230” and insert $25,030, of which $600 shall 
be immediately available,” so as to make the paragraph read: 
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National monuments: For administration, protection, maintenance, 
preservation, and improvement of the national monuments, including 
not exceeding $400 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair 
of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the custo- 
dians and employees in connection with general monument work, and 
including $500 for the construction of a shelter cabin, and $500 for the 
construction of a telephone line partly outside the boundary of Pin- 
nacles National Monument, $25,030, of which $600 shall be imme- 
diately available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 86, line 12, after the 


word “boundary” to strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“ $2,000,000,” so as to read: 
Construction, ete., of roads and trails: For the construction, 


reconstruction, and improvement of roads and trails, inclusive of neces- 
sary bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, including the roads from 
Glacier Park Station through the Blackfeet Indian Reseryation to 
various points in the boundary line of the Glacier National Park and 
the international boundary, $2,000,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$7,500 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the committee not alone to the item which has just 
been read, but to the appropriation carried in line 17 under this 
proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may also approve 
projects, incur obligations, and enter into contracts for additional work 
not exceeding a total of $2,500,000, and his action in so doing shall 
be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the 
payment of the cost thereof. 


While I have a great deal of confidence in the Secretary of 
the Interior, I am unwilling, if I understand this provision, to 
give to him authority to enter into contracts to the extent of 
$2,500,000 with respect to projects of which he may have no 
knowledge, and particularly in yiew of the fact that imme- 
diately preceding that item we appropriate, by the amendment 
which was just adopted, $2,000,000. I think that $4,500,000 
for roads in the parks is entirely too high. While I believe 
that the parks shonld be properly cared for, although I do not 
hesitate to say we are getting entirely too many, nevertheless 
$4,500,000 in my opinion ought not to be appropriated for 
roads in the parks, and certainly $2,500,000 ought not to be 
left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior to be 
used wherever he may see fit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the appropriation is $2,000,000. 
The $2,500,000 was carried in an appropriation bill a year ago 
in exactly the same words No money can be expended for this 
purpose until there are appropriations made for it. The $2,000,- 
000 provided for in the pending bill is a direct appropriation, 
and that is to take care of projects which have been arranged 
for in the Jast year. It simply provides, and this is all that 
it means, that as far as the building of roads in our parks 
is concerned, that work is not yet completed, but we do not 
want the Secretary to undertake during the next year to obligate 
the Government in any way to exceed $2,500,000. There will 
have to be an appropriation for it, of course. This is simply 
an authorization to make the investigation and ineur the 
expense provided the appropriation is made. 

I know that my colleague understands very well that many 
of our parks, where we are asking people to come from all 
over the United States to see the wonders of nature, have roads 
which are almost impassable, though not the roads in the 
State itself. In our own State of Utah, for instance, we have 
good roads to the entrances of the park, but mighty poor roads 
in approaching it wherever those approaches are in a national 
forest. We have got to have money to have those roads built 
if we ever expect people to come there to see the wonders of 
the different parks. 

This is not an appropriation. It simply provides that the 
Secretary can extend the investigation of the work and make 
obligations, but not for more than $2,500,000. If he does that, 
then, of course, the next appropriation bill will carry the amount 
for which he hag entered into contracts. The same thing has 
happened now for the past two years exactly in the same way. 
The matter has not been abused, as everybody knows, and I 
think this is the best way to handle it. In fact, I think this 
will give us a gain of a year in time in getting the roads 
built rather than having us wait another year and then make 
the appropriation for the following year. 

Mr. KING. If my colleagne will permit me, this language 
is more than an authorization. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
give us the reference to the item? 
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Mr. KING. I am reading at page 86, line 14: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may also approve proj- 
ects, incur obligations, and enter into contracts for additional work 
not exceeding a total of $2,500,000, and his action in so doing shall 
be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the 
payment of the cost thereof, and appropriations hereafter made for the 
construction of roads in national parks and monuments shall be con- 
sidered available for the purpose of discharging. the obligations so 
created, 


Mr. SMOOT. May I call the Senator’s attention to the act 
approved April 9, 1924? In that act the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized in the administration of the parks to do 
this very work. I will read the act, because it is very short: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his admin- 
istration of the National Park Service, is hereby authorized to con- 
struct, reconstruct, and improve roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in the national parks and monuments under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior, 

Sec. 2. That for such purposes, including the making of necessary 
surveys and plans, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the follow- 
ing sums, to be available until expended: The sum of $2,500,000 for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1924, and June 30, 1925; the sum 
of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926; and the sum 
of $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to reserve 
from the distribution to the several States, in addition to the 10 per 
cent authorized by section 5 of the act of November 10, 1921 (42 Stat. 
L. p. 213), not exceeding 5 per cent of the material, equipment, and 
supplies hereafter received from the Secretary of War, and to transfer 
said material, equipment, and supplies to the Secretary of the Interior 
for use in constructing, reconstructing, improving, and maintaining 
roads and trails in the national parks and monuments: Provided, That 
no charge shall be made for such transfer except such sums as may 
be agreed upon as being reasonable charges for freight, handling, and 
conditioning for efficient use. 


That was the act of 1924. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of my colleague 
whether we appropriate for the present year, in addition to 
the $2,500,000 carried in the act which he has just read, 
$1,500,000, or any other sum? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is the exact wording in the bill 
as to the appropriation of $2,500,000 that is contained in the 
act of 1924. I will look at it in just a moment. 

Mr. KING. In order that there may be no misapprehension, 
what I am trying to do is to ascertain what will have been 
expended at the end of this fiscal year for roads, bridges, and 
so forth, in the parks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Last year the appropriation was $1,500,000. 
The estimate this year was for $1,500,000; but your committee 
thought that we ought to make it $2,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I am not objecting to that item. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say those are the appropriations which 
have already been made. There have been $3,000,000 appro- 
priated for the two years; that is, $1,500,000 for last year and 
$1,500,000 for this year. The authorization last year read as 
follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior may also approve projects, Incur 
obligations, and enter into contracts for additional work not exceeding 
a total of $1,000,000, and his action in so doing shall be deemed a 
contractual obligation of the Federal Government for the payment of 
the cost thereof, and appropriations hereafter made for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of said act— 


That is the act approved April 9, 1924 


and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, shall be con- 
sidered available for the purpose of discharging the obligations so 
created. 


In other words, the language was the same as that found in 
the pending bill, with the exception that the appropriation is 
$2,500,000 instead of $1,000,000. 

Mr. KING. May I ask what contracts, if any, were made 
by the Secretary of the Interior under the authorization just 
read by the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read what the Secretary says about it: 

The estimate of 1928 provides for only $1,500,000 in cash and au- 


thority is again granted to the Secretary of the Interior to incur con- 
tractual obligations to the extent of $1,500,000. 


I thought it gave the items, but I find it does not do so. 

Mr. KING. What I am trying to find out is what we have 
spent under that authority and under the direct appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1926. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount was $1,500,000, 
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Mr. KING. Now, it is proposed to appropriate $2,000,000 
for the next fiscal year, and there is an authorization for an 
appropriation of two million and a half more. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for the next fiscal year; that is from 
June 30, 1928, to July 1, 1929; in other words, we authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to make contracts. If the con- 
tracts shall be made, then, of course, we will have to make the 
appropriation for that fiscal year, 

Mr. KING, Let me ask the Senator whether the evidence 
before the House committee or the Senate committee demon- 
strated: the propriety or the wisdom or the necessity of an 
appropriation of $2,500,000 for the next year? 

Mr. SMOOT. The testimony before the committee was to 
the effect that they would like to get the work done, and they 
thought that they ought to have a larger appropriation so that 
the work may be completed as quickly as possible. 1 have no 
doubt in my mind that there will have to be $10,000,000 spent 
on the roads in the national parks; and that will be a cheap 
price if we can get the proper kind of roads constructed in those 
parks within a reasonable time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I appreciate the fact 
that we have parks and that they must be accessible, particu- 
larly those parks which have natural beauty and which con- 
stitute splendid recreation grounds for the people; but I 
confess that I do not like legislation which tells the Secretary 
of the Interior, “You may go ahead and enter into contracts 
for two and a half million dollars for any projects you may 
See fit, and those contracts shall be binding obligations upon the 
Government, and the Government will have to make appropria- 
tions for them.” I have no objection to an authorization for 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter into such contracts as 
he deems for the best interests of the service, but he should 
report them to Congress and Congress should then determine 
whether the authorization has been wisely employed or whether 
contracts haye been entered into of which we do not wish to 
approve. 

1 am not on the committee, and I hesitate to place my judg- 
ment against the judgment of members of the committee, all of 
whom are interested in this matter, and doubtless have made 
considerable investigation of it; but I do want to enter a 
protest against this kind of legislation which gives to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior authority to make any sort of contract he 
pleases and to bind us. I do not object to authorizations. We 
grant them in the river and harbor bill, but, after the authori- 
zation for a survey Congress has to speak and determine 
whether an appropriation shall be made. I regret exceedingly 
that we can not amend this bill so that it will read substan- 
tially in this form: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may also enter into 
contracts for additional work but not exceeding a total of $2,500,000— 


If that is the amount the committee deems necessary— 


and report at the next session of Congress such contracts as he may 
have entered into, and, if approved by Congress, then the necessary 
appropriation will be made for executing them. 


That is the way it should read, in my opinion. I regret ex- 
ceedingly to support a measure that carries unlimited authority 
for the Secretary of the Interior to make any sort of contract 
he pleases, with whom he pleases, for any project he pleases, 
and for any amount which he pleases up to $2,500,000, and we 
have nothing to do but sign on the dotted line. It is bad legis- 
lation and it will be, in my opinion, a precedent that will come 
home to plague Congress many times in the future. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the senior Senator from Utah a question. As I understand the 
appropriation of $2,500,000, on page 86, in line 17, is additional 
to the $2,000,000 in line 12. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amount, however, is not appropriated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that, but it is 
authorized. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for the next year. The Secretary is 
not authorized to make any contracts beyond that amount. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that, but the bill 
practically provides for $4,500,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; within the two years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair), 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 87, line II, after the word “ of,” to insert “ travel- 
ing expenses, including,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Appropriations herein made for national parks shall be available for 
payment of traveling expenses, including the costs of packing, crating, 
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and transportation (including drayage) of personal effects of employees Mr. KING. I am not objecting to the reduction, but what I 


upon permanent change of station, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Columbia Institution for the Deaf,” 
on page 97, line 10, after the word “ grounds,” to strike out the 
semicolon and “for remodeling and equipping light and power 
plant, in all,” so as to read: 


For repairs to buildings of the institution, including plumbing and 
steamfitting, and for repairs to pavements within the grounds, $11,400. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That completes the amend- 
ments reported by the committee. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee has a few addi- 
tional amendments to offer. On page 94, line 10, I move to 
strike out “$500,000” and in lieu thereof to insert “$400,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 68, line 10, after the word “ Reser- 
voir,” I move to insert a comma and the words “ Utah lake 
control.” That is the identical language used in the original 
act. This is a reappropriation, and we think the wording 
ought to be the same in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 68, line 10, after the word 
„Reservoir,“ it is proposed to insert a comma and the words 
“Utah lake control.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a letter here from the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation asking that on 
page 63, line 20, after the numerals “$393,000” the following 
amendment be added: 

On page 63, line 20, after the numeral “$393,000,” insert the 
following: 


: Provided, That the unexpended balance of $35,000 of the appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the Yuma auxiliary project, contained in 
the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1330), is 
hereby reappropriated and made available for the same purposes for 
the fiscal year 1928.“ 


In other words, it extends the $35,000 over into the next 
fiscal year so that if it is unexpended prior to July 1, 1927, it 
may run into the fiscal year 1928. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire whether this 
amendment relates to the same item that was under con- 
sideration last evening in connection with the river and harbor 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this refers to a reclamation project. 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] may have offered 
such an amendment last night, but he did not do so when I 
was present. 

Mr. KING. There was an appropriation made a year ago of 
$35,000, ostensibly for river control, but it related to the Yuma 
project; and last night, over the protest of a number of us, the 
Senator yoted to appropriate $100,000 more. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. From the language of the 
amendment, it evidently relates to an entirely different item 
from that which was covered by the $100,000 item we put in 
the river and harbor bill last night. This amendment reads: 


Provided, That the unexpended balance of $35,000 of the appro- 
priation of $200,000 for the Yuma auxiliary— 


And so forth. 

The amendment last night did not deal with this proposition 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can read the letter from the commissioner, 
that is desired, but I think I can state the facts more 

riefly. 

Mr. KING. Let the Senator state them; it is not necessary 
to read the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find the $35,000 item on 
page 63 of the bill, in line 20. If the appropriation is not ex- 
pended by June 30th of this year it lapses, and all this amend- 
ment does is to allow it, if it shall be unexpended, to be used 
after June 30, 1927. It extends whatever unexpended balance 
there may be at that time into the next year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we passed an item a moment ago 
with regard to the railroad in Alaska. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain that to the Senator. 


should like to inquire is whether or not there was any evi- 
dence before the committee as to the feasibility or wisdom of 
continuing that road as a Government project; whether there 
was any testimony tending to show that it would be wise to 
Sell it, if we could sell it, or are we to continue these expendi- 
tures, capital expenditures as well as expenditures for the 
maintenance of the road, for an indefinite period? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not expect to live long 
enough to see the Alaska Railroad become self-supporting; 
it may reach that condition at some time in the distant future, 
but I wish to say that the report for the last year is the best 
one that has ever been received. I think the man who is now 
in charge of the road is really a railroad man; but, so far as 
making even a promise of a future time when no expense will 
be incurred by the Government for maintaining that road, I do 
not believe it will be in my lifetime. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the 
junior Senator from Utah appreciates the fact that the benefits 
of that road are not really to be measured by the dollars and 
cents that come in or go out. There are benefits to be derived 
from the railroad which are not indicated in its receipts. They 
are benefits to the Territory and its development, and they are 
not included in any report of dollars and cents received or 
paid out. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from Utah 
offer an amendment on page 63? 

— 95 SMOOT. That is the amendment which I have just 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Utah if there is any other pro- 
vision in the bill to prevent or extinguish fires in the national 
parks except that which is found on page 84. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a direct appropriation, I think, of 
the same amount that we always appropriate, if the Senator 
will wait just a minute until I can find it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On page 84 there is an appropria- 
tion of $40,000 for reconstructing trails, bridges, buildings, and 
so forth, that have been damaged, and for fighting fires in 
national parks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. This is on the national forests. Then, 
there is an appropriation for fighting fires on Indian lands. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator, of course, is aware 
that last year there were most devastating fires in a number 
of the national parks, particularly in the Glacier National Park, 
destroying property that is conservatively estimated in the 
millions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And it seems to me incumbent 
upon us to make some more adequate provision in anticipation 
of other visitations of that character, 

Mr. SMOOT. The regular, direct appropriation for public 
lands and forests comes in the agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that is for the national 
forests. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am speaking now of fires in the 
national parks. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the only thing we have on the national 
parks. On page 21, however, there is this language: 


To meet possible emergencies, not exceeding $50,000 of the funds 
held by the United States in trust for the respective tribes of Indians— 


And so forth. That is on Indian lands. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That would not reach the sit- 
uation, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I say, that is on Indian lands. The other 
appropriation I have spoken of is the only one that deals with 
the subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection is that the expense 
incurred in the effort to prevent and extinguish fires in the 
Glacier National Park alone last year was far in excess of 
the total appropriation here made for all the parks. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is never any hesitation in trying to 
suppress those fires; and a deficiency appropriation comes 
in for them nearly every year, for the amount of money that 
is actually expended. 

Mr. President, there is one other amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 97, after line 11, it is proposed 
to insert: 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Salaries: For payment in full or in part of the salaries of the 
officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the 
university, the balance to be paid from privately contributed funds, 
$150,000, of which sum not less than $2,200 shall be used for normal 
instruction. 

General expenses: For equipment, supplies, apparatus, furniture, 
eases and shelving, stationery, ice, repairs to buildings and grounds, 
and for other necessary expenses, including $17,600 for payment to 
Freedmen’s Hospital for heat and light, $68,000. 

For the construction of one additional dormitory building for young 
women, $150,000, 5 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on page 47 there is an item pro- 
viding an appropriation of $60,000 for the Yakima Sanatorium, 
Washington, 

As I understand, this money is to be used for the equip- 
ment of what were formerly the Indian agency buildings at 
Fort Simcoe as a tuberculosis sanatorium for Indians. A few 
days ago I had a telegram from one of the leaders of the 
Indian tribe there asking if he could have a hearing on this 
question, and I wired him that I would arrange for it. I had 
not expected that the bill would be reported so soon. I am 
glad that the Appropriations Committee has been so active, 
but I had not expected that the bill would be reported before 
the Christmas recess. Consequently, this Indian is on his way 
here to present his objections to this change being made. 

I find myself in a very difficult position. I recognize the 
great need in the Northwest of a sanatorium for Indians 
afflicted with tuberculosis. There has been a great demand 
on the part of a large number of people and various organiza- 
tions for some such sanatorium as this; and, being located as it 
is in the Yakima country, it is accessible to both sides of the 
State. I have no criticism of that location; in fact, I think 
it desirable; but having assured this representative of the 
Indians that he would be given a hearing, I wondered if the 
chairman of the committee would permit this item to be 
stricken out and go to conference, with the understanding 
that I have no desire to do anything except to have him 
heard. I shall not ask the conferees to retain the Senate action 
in striking out the provision, because I am extremely anxious 
to have a hospital established for the Indians afflicted with 
tuberculosis in that section of the country. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I appreciate the 
position my colleague is in. I know his purpose in the matter 
and his desire to give these people an opportunity to be heard; 
and I want them to have an opportunity to be heard, too. 

I do want to say, however, that I am thoroughly familiar 
with this location. My home was at Yakima, about 4 miles 
from this reservation, for nearly 30 years. I have visited 
this site, and I do not believe that a more suitable place for 
a tuberculosis sanatorium could be found anywhere in the 
Northwest than at this location. It is just at the foot of 
the foothills of the Cascade Mountains, on the east side. The 
climatie conditions are ideal from what I have heard with 
reference to the climatic conditions that are desirable in con- 
nection with this disease. The atmosphere is dry. There is 
a great deal of sunshine. It is not very cold in the winter 
and not disagreeably warm in the summer. It seems to me 
it is a very ideal location. As my colleague has said, the need 
for a sanatorium in the Northwest is very great, and I think 
this is a very desirable item. 

If the chairman of the committee or the Senator in charge 
of the bill will assure me that the striking out of this item 
is simply for the purpose of affording a hearing to this Indian 
who wants to come down here and will not take it as indicat- 
ing at all that the Senate desires this item stricken out and 
is opposed to it, I shall not object to the request of my col- 
league, because I appreciate the position he is in. 

Mr. DILL. Then I move that that item be stricken out; 
and I desire to express my appreciation of this courtesy. If 
this Indian had not already started, I would wire him not to 
come; but an Indian feels that when you give him a promise 
your word is sacred. I hate to break my word with him, and 
this will make that unnecessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, with that understanding I have 
no objection to the amendment; but I will say to the Senator 
that it must be followed by another amendment, changing 
the aggregate amount, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton makes that motion? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton offers an amendment which will be stated by the Secretary. 

ae Cuter CLERK, On page 47, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out: 


Yakima Sanatorium, Washington, $60,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, SMOOT, Mr, President, that having been acted upon 
fayorably, the total must be changed. On page 45, line 22, 
I move to strike out “ $948,000” and insert “ $888,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then both matters will be in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair may have the 
attention of the Senator from Utah with regard to the amend- 
ment that was agreed to, moved by the Senator from Wash- 
ington, it will be necessary to make a further amendment 
in order to have the bill conform to the action taken. The 
total on line 16, page 47, was not changed. Without objection, 
the proviso will be amended so as to read: 


Provided further, That this appropriation shall be available for 
construction of hospitals and sanatoria, including equipment, as fol- 
lows: For Western Navajo Hospital, Arizona, $30,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to appear 
following the committee amendment on page 66, and I ask 
that the clerk read the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Crier CLerx. On page 66, after line 25, to insert the 
following: 


That two of the persons to be named by said Secretary to make 
such examination and report shall be local engineers, familiar with 
the questions and problems involved in the investigation herein pro- 
vided for: Provided, That one of said local engineers shall be selected 
by the water users of the Truckee-Carson irrigation district, Nevada, 
and the other of said local engineers shall be selected by the water 
users of the upper Truckee River Basin, Ney. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not accept that amend- 
ment. It seems to me that if this investigation is to be made 
by the Reclamation Service it ought to have the say as to who 
shall make the investigation. I do not think we ought to bind 
the Government in any way as to who should be appointed or 
where he should come from. The inyestigation will be made 
the same as all other investigations are made by the Govern- 
ment, and that is the way it ought to be. I hope the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, there have been cases in the 
past of investigations made by the Government when the full 
facts have not been secured. In Nevada there are numbers of 
local engineers who have made a study for many years of the 
problems involved, and the people interested are particularly 
desirous that two of those local engineers be included in the 
investigating body. There is no extra appropriation provided 
we in this amendment. I can not see how it would do any 

arm. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all reclamation projects should 
be treated the same. Why should we not want to treat them 
all the same? If we are to allow such investigation to be 
made by local people, well and good, but that policy would be 
wrong, in my opinion, and I hope the Senate will not agree to 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to ap- 
pear on page 74. line 23. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 74, line 23, to strike out “ $200,- 
000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $240,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that question was discussed in 
the committee, and the department thinks they have ample 
money to do the work. I do not like to take an amendment of 
that kind into conference when I know the conferees will im- 
mediately say, We have given them every cent they have 
asked.” How can I stand up against a statement of that kind? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the appropriation under this 
item is to be expended for specific and general examinations 
and classifications of lands required in the administration of 
legislative enactments under the homestead acts under legisla- 
tion enacted dealing with the public domain and the mineral 


The clerk will state the 
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resources thereof. It is to be devoted to the Government's own 
real-estate holdings entirely. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course; that is what the whole $200,000 
is to be used for; but the House, after full and complete 
hearings, decided that $200,000 was sufficient, as did your 
committee. The Senator knows that these enlarged homesteads 
are getting less and less in number. There are no more of 
them being taken up. In my opinion the law referred to ought 
to be repealed, and I think it will be repealed. It seems to me 
that if the department is content with $200,000 we ought not 
load the bill with any further amount. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, this work has been under way 
for some time. It is exceedingly important te the whole 
western country and to the mining industry and the agricul- 
tural industry, which are being retarded because of lack of 
sufficient appropriations. I firmly believe that the additional 
money ought to be appropriated, and I hope this amendment 
will carry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator had offered an 
amendment providing that a part of the $130,000 that is to be 
expended for clerks here in Washington should be used in the 
field, I should have supported his amendment. It seems to me 
that out of a $200,000 appropriation to examine certain lands 
in the West, in the public-land States, it is an absurdity to 
use $130,000 of it for clerks here in Washington, That is the 
trouble with the Interior Department and many other depart- 
ments. They keep a perfect army of unnecessary employees in 
the District. If the Senator will move to strike out $130,000 
and insert in lieu thereof $90,000, I shall supportit. That would 
leave the additional $40,000 for the examinations. 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, that would not help the case 
at all, but it would only delay. The work that is done in the 
field is small compared with the work that must be done here 
in the District of Columbia. All the records are here. The 
survey is made in the field, to judge as to whether the lands 
are such lands as would fall under the enlarged homestead act, 
but the whole question then is settled here through examina- 
tions made from the records to see whether the land is capable 
of producing what the law requires. There is a report from 
the field as to the location of the lands, but the great bulk 
of the work is done here in the District of Columbia; and 
the suggestion made would not assist at all, but, in my opinion, 
it would retard the work greatly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, m.y I say one word in reply to 
my colleague? I do not think there is any necessity for 
more than $200,000. Indeed, I think that is too much. But I 
do not agree with my colleague that the greater part of the work 
of necessity must be done in the District of Columbia. 

An examination must be made of the land to see whether it 
is suitable for enlarged-homestead entry, for mineral purposes, 
or what not. That is where the great bulk of the work must 
be done. After those suryeys have been made, the men making 
them ought to report, of course, and must report, to Wash- 
ington. As soon as their reports are transmitted some official 
in Washington will examine them to see whether he concurs 
in their recommendation; and if he does, or if a board has to 
pass upon them, and it may be done quickly, all they need 
to do is to make the necessary entries in the records here 
showing that that land has been withdrawn, or has been 
devoted to a particular purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah will 
remember that we have had this matter up quite a number 
of times, and I have not yet been able to get any kind of a 
satisfactory expression as to why such an enormous amount 
of money should be used for clerical services here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It seems to me that it would take a lot 
of demonstration to establish that out of an appropriation of 
$200,000 for this purpose, $180,000 must be spent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I can not conceive that it can possibly 
require that amount of money to do the clerical work in the 
District of Columbia necessary to make available surveys in 
the field that did not cost more than $70,000. 

I really have been suspicious that these appropriations for 
clerical services in the District of Columbia are really utilized 
for some other purpose; that is to say, that the clerks who 
are supposed to do this work are really doing something else 
and are paid out of this appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will remember that 
about two years ago an investigation was made of that ques- 
tion—not only in the Interior Department, but in all of the 
departments—and there was no doubt after the investigation 
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that the amount of money they had spent here was spent for 
the purposes for which it was appropriated. 

Let us suppose a question comes up of an enlarged home- 
stead. Immediately somebody from the local land office is 
sent, perhaps, to make an examination of the ground and its 
surroundings to see whether the land in fact is such land as 
should fall within the provisions of the enlarged homestead 
act, They send their report here, and that ends it, as far 
as the field is concerned, but all of the detail work has to be 
done here at Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is the point I make. I can 
not conceive of the work here in Washington costing more than 
the work in the field, and I do not hesitate to say that this 
item bears on its face the appearance of a scandal, 

Mr. SMOOT. Two years ago appropriations were made for 
cases where 90 per cent of the appropriations were used in the 
District of Columbia, and after an investigation of the very 
item that was complained of it was demonstrated beyond a 
question of doubt that that was the proper thing to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I have said, I have not yet 
been satisfied. 

Mr. SMOOT. I felt just exactly as the Senator feels; and if 
there is a wrong, it ought to be corrected beyond all question 
of doubt, but past examinations have proven that the division 
was fair. 

Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask permission to place in 
the Recorp a statement in regard to this matter from the 
House hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I would like to have that in the Recorp. 

Mr. ODDIE. Showing the great importance of this work 
and the magnitude of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Hearing before subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriations, 
November 23, 1926] 


For the examination and classification of lands requisite to the deter- 
mination of their suitability for enlarged homesteads, stock-raising 
homesteads, public watering places, and stock driveways, or other uses, 
as required by the public land laws, $225,000, of which aniount not to 
exceed $130,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, 

The appropriation under this item is expended for specific and general 
examinations and classifications of lands required in the administration 
of legislative enactments dealing with the disposition of the public 
domain and the mineral resources thereof. It is devoted to the Gov- 
ernment’s own real-estate holding. 

The specific classifications required under public land statutes—the 
homestead and mineral leasing laws—comprise the major portion of the 
work and involve advising other officers of the Government as to the 
character of lands applied for as determined by field work and office 
studies. The magnitude of the work and the multiplicity of purposes 
for which expenditures are made for specific land Classification under 
some of the principal land laws are indicated below: 

1, Enlarged homesteads: Determining aridity and irrigability of 
lands and existence of possible domestic water supply. Outstanding 
designations since February 19, 1909, when the law was approved, total 
$24,617,815 acres, involving 55,593 individual applications. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the area designated was 705,017 acres, 
embraced in 395 applications; 146 applications were pending as of 
July 1, 1926, and 190 applications as of November 1. New applica- 
tions are received at the rate of about 30 a month, 

2. Stock-raising homesteads: Determining irrigability, farming value, 
grazing value, timber value, and capacity of 640 acres to support a 
family. Outstanding designations since December 29, 1916, total 117,- 
058,346 acres, involving 114,273 applications. During the fiscal year 
the area designated was 1,041,352 acres, embraced In 8,117 applications, 
and 1,272 applications were carried over, with 1,307 applications pend- 
ing November 1. About 250 new applications are received monthly. 

3. Mineral leases: With respect to coal, determining whether the 
lands contain a workable deposit of coal, laying out leasing units in 
such form and of such area as to permit the most economical mining of 
the coal, recommending appropriate requirements as to royalty, in- 
vestment, and production; with respect to oil and gas, determining and 
defining the “known geologic structure of producing fields,” determin- 
ing the structural relations of lands indicated in applications for pro- 
specting permits, classifying as to prospective oil and gas value lands 
included in conflicting mineral and nonmineral claims, determining the 
sufficiency of showings made in support of applications for leases de- 
termining the results and geologic bearing of wildcat tests made 
throughout the public-land States and Alaska on lands reverting to the 
Government through cancellations of permits or involved in applica- 
tions for assignment of permits or for extensions of time in which to 
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commence drilling operations; with respect to potash, phosphate, oll 
shale, and sodium, the solution of problems similar to the foregoing but 
differing in detail. 

Since February 25, 1920, 37,982 applications for mineral permits and 
971 applications for mineral leases have been considered, and at the 
close of the year 422 permit cases and 23 lease applications were pend- 
ing, and 439 permits and 18 leases on November 1, exclusive of 460 
associated permit cases involving oil or no-oil classification of home- 
stead lands in conflict with permit applications, extensions of time 
based on group development plans, and reports on drilling activity on 
or affecting lands embraced in permits subject to cancellation. New 
mineral leasing applications received average about 500 a month. 

In addition, examinations and classifications were required in 3,592 
cases involving public watering places, desert-land entries, irrigation 
district, Carey Act, right of way, water power, and Nevada ground- 
water reclamation matters. The following table shows the cases re- 
ceived for action during the last two fiscal years: 


Year ended June 30— 


The total of cases received shows a decrease of less than 1 per cent 
and this decrease is more than offset by the marked increase in com- 
plexity of the problems involved, necessitating a far greater amount of 
detailed fleld examination. On June 30, 1925, pending cases totaled 
2,363, while on June 30, 1926, they totaled 2,784, indicating an increase 
of 421 cases, or nearly 18 per cent. Expressed differently, in spite of a 
slight decrease in number of cases received, the work has fallen behind 
nearly two weeks. 

The work of general classification consists in gathering and compiling 
information as to the agricultural, water, and mineral resources as a 
basis for classification, withdrawal, restoration, and designation, under 
appropriate laws. Proper classification, either general or specific, of 
lands under the laws is exceedingly complex and requires highly trained 
and experienced experts in engineering, geology, and scientific agricul- 
ture. The progress in general classification is necessarily limited to 
what can be accomplished after rendering a prompt a businesslike 
service to the public on individual applications. It has taxed to the 
utmost the efforts of the survey in recent years in an attempt to keep 
current the work required for specific classification and the broad areal 
or general classification has been carried on only as an incident to the 
specific work. 

Since the enactment of the stockraising and mineral leasing laws 
progress in classifying the millions of acres in the West now embraced 
in coal, oil, phosphate, and potash withdrawals has been slow and, with 
the decreasing appropriations of recent years, has been getting slower 
and slower. On June 30, 1926, coal withdrawals awaiting examination, 
classification, and restoration aggregated in excess of 30,500,000 acres, 
petroleum withdrawals in excess of 5,800,000 acres, phosphate with- 
drawals in excess of 2,000,000 acres, and potash withdrawals in excess 
of 7,500,000 acres. During the year net decreases were made of 313,- 
754 acres in coal withdrawals and 137,904 acres in oil withdrawals. 
The progress in classification thus indicated is less than ever before, 
being less than a fourth of the average rate for the last six years. 

Another outstanding item of work in general classification is the ex- 
amination of public lands valuable for water power. The work con- 
sists primarily In obtaining and making available for administrative 
purposes information as to water-power resources with an endeavor to 
determine how the possibility of power development may be preserved 
with minimum interference with agricultural, transportation, and other 
interests. The extent of the task is indicated by the fact that more 
than 5,000,000 acres are now included in power reserves whose use will 
be required for the development of about 15,000,000 continuous horse- 
power. 

The increasing pressure for classification of lands with respect to 
power value is best indicated by the growth of water-power development 
on the Pacifc coast and in the mountain States in which probably over 
90 per cent of the developments occupy public lands. In 1920, 6,340,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy were produced by public utility plants 
from water power, equivalent to a coal consumption of 1,560,000 tons 
or 31,700,000 barrels of oil. By 1925 the water-power production, had 
jumped 56 per cent to 9,876,000,000 kilowatt-hours, equivalent to 
2,240,000 tons of coal or 49,400,000 barrels of oil, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. I move to strike out the figures “$130,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have action on the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada first, increasing the amount to $240,000. 
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Mr. KING. I think, if the Senator will permit me to offer 
my amendment and have it take precedence over that of the 
Senator from Nevada—— 

Mr, ODDIE. I will permit that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair understand. 
Does the Senator from Nevada withdraw his amendment in 
order that the Senator from Utah may offer his? 

Mr. ODDIE. Temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
state his amendment. 


Mr. KING. I move to strike out “$130,000” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “$75,000” so that it will allow $75,000 out of 
$200,000 to be spent in the District of Columbia when the work 
to be done is to go out into the West to examine the lands in 
the mountains and in the valleys to see whether they are 
suitable for various purposes. The work is to be done there 
and not here, and $75,000 is really too much. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I have to say is that if that 
amendment shall be agreed to the work will be retarded. 
The bulk of the work must be done in the District of Columbia, 
= therefore we will not get what we are hoping for in the 

est. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I believe there is a wrong idea 
in the mind of the junior Senator from Utah, because, in 
speaking of clerks as he does, he overlooks the fact that many 
of the employees of the Geological Survey engaged in this work 
are scientifically trained technical men, It is highly important 
that this work shall not be disturbed or retarded in any way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I reoffer my amendment on page 
74, line 23, to strike out “ $200,000” and insert “ $240,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Nevada. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. ODDIE, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. ODDIE. I demand a division on the question. 

On a division the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 55, at the end of line 1, after the 
word “Choctaw,” insert the word “Nation”; before the word 
“Chickasaw,” in line 2, page 55, insert the words “and one 
mining trustee for the”; and strike out the words “heretofore 
paid” at the end of line 2 and beginning at line 3 page 53, and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ of $2,000 each,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


For the current fiscal year, money may be expended from the tribal 
funds of the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole Tribes for equali- 
zation of allotments, per capita, and other payments authorized by law 
to individual members of the respective tribes, salaries and contingent 
expenses of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation and chief of the 
Choctaw Nation and one mining trustee for the Choctaw Nation and 
one mining trustee for the Chickasaw Nation at salaries at the rate of 
$2,000 each, and the chief of the Creek Nation at a salary not to ex- 
ceed $600 per annum, and one attorney each for the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes employed under contract approved by the President 
under existing law: Provided further, That the expenses of any of the 
above-named officials shall not exceed $2,500 per annum each for chiefs 
and governor except in the case of iribal attorneys, whose expenses 
shall be determined and limited by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
not to exceed $4,000 each. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I want to make just a brief 
statement with reference to the amendment. The Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations of Indians jointly own a lot of coal lands, 
many of which have already been leased, and some of which 
are now being leased. Under their agreement each nation is 
to have a mining trustee to look after the interests of the re- 
spective nations in the joint lands which they own. That was 
the rule until about two years ago, when, in the interest of 
economy, the Congress took out the provision in the appropria- 
tion bill for two trustees, and it was arranged that there 
might be only one. That left the Chickasaw Nation without 
representation. They have petitioned at various times for the 
restoration of their representation and for the establishment 
of another coal-mining trustee for their interests. As a part 
of my remarks I ask permission to have printed in the RECORD 
the body of a petition to that effect. 

„ pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
order 


The Senator from Utah will 
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The petition is as follows: 
ARDMORE, OKLA., December 10, 1926. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
County of > 
To the honorable Secretary of the Interior, honorable Commissioner of 

Indian Affairs, Oklahoma United States Senators, and Governor of the 

Chickasaw Nation: 

We, the undersigned, being members of the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Tribes of Indians, and being interested in the affairs of said tribes, and 
haying learned that the Chickasaw Tribe has no representative upon the 
board of coal-mining trustees, as provided for under the Atoka agree- 
ment, and feeling that such vacancy should be filled in order that our 
interest might be fully protected, and in compliance with said agree- 
ment, we respectfully request of you that a representative be appointed 
to serve on said board on behalf of the Chickasaw Tribe of Indians 
as provided for under said agreement. 

We realize that the Chickasaw and Choctaw coal properties are the 
greatest asset now left belonging to said tribes, and that the same 
should be looked after with the greatest care possible. 

Mose Chigley, Davis, Okla.; Cal Stewart, Ardmore, Okla.; Jack- 
son Carnes, Ardmore, Okla.; I. B. Thompson, Ravia, Okla. ; 
C. H. Brown, Ardmore, Okla.; James Dejein Gardner, 
Davis; Snouprey, Ada; George Owens, Stonewall, Okla. ; 
W. S. Stewart, Wynne Wood; Ethel D. Rollow, Wynne 
Wood; Lucy Runyon, Maysville, Okla.; Lulu Stewart, 
Wynne Wood; Illa Stewart, Wynne Wood; W. A. Whit, 
Wynne Wood; Dotson Lilley, Ada, Okla.; Eddie Gipson, 
Franks, Okla.; Mrs. G. C. Harris, Ada, Okla. 


ARDMORE, OKLA., November 30, 1926, 

STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 

County of ——. 

To the honorable Secretary of the Interior, honorable Commissioner 
of Indian Ajfairs, Oklahoma United States Senators, and Governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation: 

We, the undersigned, being members of the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
Tribes of Indians, and being interested in the affairs of said tribes 
and haying learned that the Chickasaw Tribe has no representative 
upon the board of coal mining trustees as provided for under the 
Atoka agreement, and feeling that such vacancy should be filled in 
order that our interest might be fully protected, and in compliance 
with said agreement, we respectfully request of you that a representa- 
tive be appointed to serve on said board on behalf of the Chickasaw 
Tribe of Indians as provided for under said agreement. 

We realize that the Chickasaw and Choctaw coal properties are 
the greatest asset now left belonging to said tribes and that the same 
should be looked after with the greatest care possible. 

A. A. Aldrich, Ada, Okla., Box 726; Susan N. Aldrich, Ada, 
Okla., Box 726; D. E. Collins, Wilson, Okla., Route 4-121; 
Cynthia C. Collins, Wilson, Okla., Route A-121 ; Mrs. R. D. 
Runyans, Ada, Okla., 123 East Tenth Street; Mrs. W. V. 
Looney, Ada, Okla.; J. L. Kemp, Ardmore, Okla.; Esther P. 
Aldrich, Ada, Okla., 423 North Beard; A. N, Aldrich, Ada, 
Okla., 423 North Beard; Simon Pery, Ada; Lawrence 
James, Connerville, Okla.; Dixon James, Connerville, Okla. ; 
Osberne Nedd, Connerville, Okla.; Mrs. J. W. Wellor, 
Durant, Okla.; Serena Chandler, Stonewall, Okla.; Lillie M. 
Sealey, Stonewall, Okla.; Jefferson Vance, Stonewall, Okla. ; 
W. S. Stewart, Wynne Wood, Okla.; C. H. Hensley, Roff, 
Okla.; E. L. Victor, Allen, Okla.; E. C. Stewart, Wynne 
Wood, Okla.; M. A. White; Ethel D. Rollow, Wynne Wood, 
Okla.; Ila Stewart, Wynne Wood, Okla.; Lulu M. Stewart, 
Wynne Wood; Mrs. Lucy Runyon, Maysville, Okla.; W. M. 
Gaddis, Ada; T. W. Anderson, Ada, Okla.; Walter Hensley, 
Wynne Wood; James Dolphian Gardner, Davis, George 
Owens, Stonewall, Okla., Route 3; Mrs. G, C. Harris, Ada, 
Okla.; Eddie Gipson, Franks, Okla.; Barney Abbott, Ada; 
Walter Harris, Ada. 


Mr. HARRELD. The amendment proposes to restore what 
was in effect previously in order that each nation shall have a 
representative, but that the salary of one shall be divided 
between the two. It does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to the amendment. I appre- 
ciate that it is a carrying out of the original plan. It does not 
increase the appropriation at all, but pays two men $2,000 
each instead of one man $4,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 


amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, a few moments ago the 
chairman of the committee in charge of the bill offered an 
amendment providing for an appropriation for Howard Uni- 
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versity. At the moment my attention was diverted and the 
question seems to have been carried by default. I am opposed 
to the amendment, and I desire to submit a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which it was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator need not make the motion. I will 
ask unanimous consent, if he desires, because that will save 
time. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask that that may be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
asks unanimous consent to recur to the amendment submitted 
by the committee making appropriations for Howard University 
and for a reconsideration thereof. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, I shall only refer to the 
amendment briefly. It has been discussed here from time to 
time, This is a matter of making appropriations for a private 
institution. I am unequivocally opposed to the amendment 
and the appropriation because it is a discrimination in the 
nature of an appropriation made for a private institution. 
Congress is attempting to appropriate and will appropriate, if 
the amendment is agreed to, a sum of money for this college in 
discrimination of the general policy of Congress. Congress does 
not appropriate money for private colleges and schools scattered 
throughout the country, and yet this one institution is singled 
out for the beneficence of the Federal Government. In my 
opinion, it is a situation that does not warrant favorable action 
on the part of Congress, Congress should not discriminate in 
this way. 

I do not oppose the appropriation because it happens to be 
for a negro institution. I oppose it because it is a discrimina- 
tion pure and simple, and Congress should not be guilty of a 
prostitution of public funds to help an institution when it is 
not the policy to help other similar institutions. The prin- 
ciple is bad, and it is a wrong precedent for Congress to 
establish. Throughout the Nation in all the States we have 
a number of worthy institutions which we would like to have 
Congress make direct appropriations to assist. In my State 
and in all the States there are institutions where the people 
would welcome Federal aid for the support of their schools. 
if we should come here and ask for an appropriation of three 
or four hundred dollars for a very worthy private institution 
in my State or in the State of New York or California or 
Colorado, or any other State of the Union, we know what 
would be the inevitable result. It would be that the propo- 
sition would be defeated by Congress upon the basis of it 
being a bad policy and a wrong precedent. Yet at every session 
of Congress we are asked to contribute from the Federal funds 
some six or eight hundred thousand dollars for the support of 
this institution. I am very much opposed to the amendment 
and hope it will be rejected. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now ask unanimous consent to amend the 
amendment of the committee, to which we recurred at the 
request of the Senator from Florida. 

I ask that the last two lines of the amendment which I send 
to the desk with reference to Howard University be stricken 
out, as follows: 

For the construction of one additional dormitory building for young 
women, $150,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment submitted by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I would like to direct 
the attention of the senior Senator from Utah to page 52, 
line 4. After the word “Flathead” I move to amend by 
striking out the figures 540,000“ and substituting in lieu 
thereof “ $20,000"; also in line 6, in the total, strike out 
“$92,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $72,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will necessitate another amendment on 
page 53 in the total, to strike out “$1,434,800” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “ $1,414,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read the third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


FOREIGN-DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask consent of the Senate 
just for a few moments to make a very brief statement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Senator will proceed, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the publicity efforts of the 
professors of economics at Columbia in connection with the 
settlement of the war debts contain assumptions which should 
have correction, 

First. It is assumed by the Columbia professors that capacity 
to pay, as employed by the Debt Commission, meant the highest 
amount which could be collected from the debtor nation by 
complete exhaustion of the debtor’s resources. As a matter 
of fact, capacity to pay in the conception of the commission 
represented the ability of the debtor nation to pay, taking into 
consideration all its external and internal obligations and the 
continued full development of its national life. France’s debt 
agreements with America and England represent only half 
of what it expects to receive from Germany. Italy has set up 
a fund into which are paid German reparations and out of 
which can be paid the British and American debts. The 
prearmistice Belgium payments are fixed at less than the re- 
ceipts from Germany on this same account. The debt settle- 
ments, particularly in the earlier years, do not interfere with 
the economic life of the continental nations. It is claimed too 
heavy a burden was imposed upon England. The settlement of 
the American debt was a material factor in the stabilization of 
the British currency. It is significant that by bringing sterling 
exchange to parity England in paying its adverse international 
trade balance saves each year much more than the annuity on 
the American debt. It has also been stated that England has 
lost more through the coal strike than the entire American 
debt. These examples simply illustrate the relative financial 
importance of the settlements, but for some reason every attack 
on the Debt Commission finds it necessary to exaggerate the 
actual financial burden imposed on the debtors. 

Second. It is assumed that the Debt Commission was bound 
by limitations set by Congress. The Debt Commission was given 
the power, without returning to Congress, to make settlements 
on a 414 per cent 25-year basis. No settlements were made on 
that basis, but in each case the commission negotiated an 
agreement which it and the representatives of the debtor 
thought fair, and that particular agreement was approved by 
Congress. In no case were the limitations in the statute a 
restriction on negotiations. There was the utmost flexibility. 

Third. It is assumed that generosity did not enter into the 
negotiations of the commission. It certainly was very lenient to 
Italy, and it can not be condemned as harsh to France when 
there is imposed no greater burden on that nation than the 
collection of the postarmistice indebtedness at 5 per cent 
interest. The figures show that in the treatment of our half 
dozen or so relief debtors England imposed a much heavier 
relative burden than did America in settling for loans made 
by England at the same time to the same debtors and for the 
same purposes. French papers admit the Franco-British set- 
tlement, all things considered, is much more burdensome than 
the Franco-American settlement. No test of generosity is set 
up by the Columbia professors, but it is just assumed America 
was ungenerous. 

Fourth. The Columbia professors complain because all debtors 
are not treated on an equality. They speak of a settlement of 80 
per cent present value with Great Britain and 26 per cent 
present value with Italy. Do they propose to correct this want 
of equality by raising the Italian settlement to that of the 
British, which, of course, would impose a burden impossible 
of performance by Italy, or do they propose that the British 
be reduced to 50 per cent and the Italian raised to 50 per 
cent, which would make an easy settlement for Great Britain 
and still an impossible settlement for Italy; or do they propose 
that the British settlement shall be brought down to the Italian 
26 per cent, thus imposing no real burden on England at all? 
If the last is their proposition, then why can not Italy say its 
26 per cent should be reduced to zero because we are collecting 
nothing from another debtor, as, for instance, Armenia? The 
whole proposition is an absurdity. If it means anything it 
means complete cancellation. It seems disingenious to state 


the professors are against cancellation and still urge a method 
„ of the question which inevitably means cancel- 
lation. y 

Fifth. As their suggestion is understood, it is proposed that 
the United States go into a joint conference to fix the amount of 
these debts upon the standard of equality“ and “ generosity.” 
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They do not state at whose expense generosity is to take 
place. Of course, not of Columbia University, which enjoys 
the privilege of exemption from taxation and therefore would 
feel not at all any cancellation of debts. The whole propo- 
sition of the Columbia professors amounts to a proposed con- 
ference between ourselves, a minority of one, and our debtors, 
all the rest of the proposed conferees. The debtors are to fix 
how much, if any, of their debts they wish to pay. The stand- 
ards of “equality” and “generosity” will be appligd by the 
debtors, 

Sixth. Like so many good-intentioned people, the Columbia 
professors, instead of accomplishing the benefits which they seek 
to confer, are actually doing harm to those they say they would 
help. What Europe needs is certainty. The French can with- 
out question pay the earlier years of the debt settlement and, 
with a return of economic stability, the later years surely also 
can be met, What they need is some certainty in their fiscal 
affairs, which they can only obtain if they make definite the 
obligations which they have to meet. The pronouncement of 
the Columbia professors is, as was to be expected, now being 
used to strengthen the opposition in France to a ratification of 
the Mellon-Berenger agreement and therefore has become an 
active factor in the maintenance of this very uncertainty from 
which all Europe is trying desperately to rid itself. The Colum- 
bia professors permit their idealism to seek publicity just at 
this time to the embarrassment of Poincare in the difficult work 
which lies before him. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
3 o'clock and 39 minutes p. m.) adjourned, the adjournment 
being, under the concurrent resolution of the two Houses, until 
Monday, January 3, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 22, 1926 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Frank S. Dietrich, of Idaho, to be United States circuit judge, 
ninth circuit, vice Wallace McCamant, resigned. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE 
Charles ©. Cavanah, of Idaho, to be United States district 
judge, district of Idaho, vice Frank S. Dietrich, nominated to be 
circuit judge, ninth circuit. 
UNITED States ATTORNEYS 


Lindsay B. Phillips, of Tennessee, to be United States attor- 
ney, western district of Tennessee, yice Nugent Dodds, ap- 
pointed by court. (Mr. Phillips is now serving under a recess 
appointment.) 

A. V. McLane, of Tennessee, to be United States attorney, 
middle district of Tennessee. A reappointment, his term having 
expired. 

PoOSTALASTERS 


ALABAMA 

William E. Crawford to be postmaster at Decatur, Ala., in 
place of W. E. Crawford. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 4, 1926. j 

ARIZONA 

John M. Turner to be postmaster at Peoria, Ariz., in place 
of J. M. Turner. Incumbent's commission expired September 
12, 1926. 

Allie A. Dickerman to be postmaster at Tucson, Ariz., in place 
of A. A. Dickerman. Incumbent's commission expires January 
26, 1927. 

ARKANSAS 

Edgar H. Finch to be postmaster at Crossett, Ark., in place 
of H. D. Cammack. Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 
1926. 

George Rule, jr., to be postmaster at Lonoke, Ark., in place 
of George Rule, jr. Incumbent's commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

CALIFORNIA 

Francis C. Harvey to be postmaster at Rivera, Calif., in 
placo a2 F. C. Harvey. Incumbent's commission expired June 

Fred C. Alexander to be postmaster at Yosemite National 
Park, Calif., in place of F. C. Alexander. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired April 7, 1926. 

Alice McNamee to be postmaster at Castroville, Calif. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926, 


FLORIDA 


Herbert E. Ross to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Fla., in 
place of H. E. Ross. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5. 1926. 

Frank J. Owens to be postmaster at Kelsey City, Fla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1926. 


GEORGIA 


Annie K. Bunn to be postmaster at Cedartown, Ga., in place 
of A. K. Bunn, Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Esther McCollum to be postmaster at Conyers, Ga., in place 
of Esther McCollum. Incumbents commission expired May 
4, 1926. 

Estelle Willis to be postmaster at Hardwick, Ga., in place of 
Estelle Willis. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

IDAHO 


Joseph 8. Cooper to be postmaster at Carey, Idaho, in place 
of Pearl Lewis, resigned. 

ILLINOIS 

Laura M. Gieseking to be postmaster at Altamont, III., in 
place of L. M. Gieseking. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1926. 

Fred J. Bohnenkemper to be postmaster at Germantown, 
III., in place of F. J. Bohnenkemper. Incumbent’s commission 
expired May 3, 1926. 

John F. Flickinger to be postmaster at Lanark, III., in 
place of J. F. Flickinger., Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1926, 

Hazel M. Riber to be postmaster at South Pekin, III., in 
place of Charles DeKeuster, removed. 

Herbert L. East to be postmaster at Highwood, III., in place 
of J. E. Crowley, resigned. 

INDIANA 


Earl D. Robison to be postmaster at Attica, Ind., in place 
of E. D. Robison. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
14, 1926. 

Calvin Ulrey to be postmaster at North Manchester, Ind., 
in place of Calvin Ulrey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 17, 1926. 

Chester M. Davis to be postmaster at St. Paul, Ind., in place 
of C. M. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1926. 

James C. Brown to be postmaster at Salem, Ind., in place of 
J. C. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Edith A. Wetzler to be postmaster at Sunman, Ind., in place 
of E. A. Wetzler. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 
1926. 

Isaac Sutton to be postmaster at Waynetown, Ind., in place 
of Isaac Sutton. Incumbent's commission expired September 
22, 1926, 

Charlie E. Smith to be postmaster at Coal City, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


IOWA 


Frank B. Moreland to be postmaster at Ackley, Iowa, in 
place of F. B. Moreland. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Henry C. Haynes to be postmaster at Centerville, Iowa, in 
place of H. C. Haynes. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Albert R. Kullmer to be postmaster at Dysart, Iowa, in place 
of G. M. Casey. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926, 

Benjamin S. Borwey to be postmaster at Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
in place of B. S. Borwey. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 24, 1926, 

George F. Monroe to be postmaster at Fairbank, Iowa, in 
place of G. F. Monroe, Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1926. 

Guy A, Whitney to be postmaster at Hubbard, Iowa, in place 
of G. A. Whitney. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
12, 1926. 

George Banger to be postmaster at La Porte City, Iowa, in 
place of George Banger. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
24, 1926. 

Raymond S. Blair to be postmaster at Parkersburg, Iowa, in 
place 5 R. S. Blair. Incumbent's commission expires December 
30, 1926. 

George Sampson to be postmaster at Radcliffe, Iowa, in place 
of George Sampson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 12, 1926. 

Linn L. Smith to be postmaster at Webb, Iowa, in place of 
J. L. Addington, resigned. 
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Nellie C. Preston to be postmaster at Buffalo, Kans., in place 
3 M. E. Lee, Incumbent's commission expired October 25, 
1925. 

KENTUCKY 

Sidney A. Lovelace to be postmaster at London, Ky., in place 
of 7 Lovelace. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

LOUISIANA 

James A. Gannon to be postmaster at Natchitoches, La., in 
place of Charles DeBlieux, Incumbent's commission expired 
May 24, 1926. 

MAINE 

Ida K. Stewart to be postmaster at South Gardiner, Me. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 


MARYLAND 


Ethel V. Van Fossen to be postmaster at Walkersville, Md., 
“ep place of C. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1926. 
Elmer W. Sterling to be postmaster at Church Hill, Md. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 


MICHIGAN 


Ida L. Sherman to be postmaster at Pullman, Mich., in place 
5 7 Sherman. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Leroy M. Gunniss to be postmaster at Algonac, Mich., in 
place of F. R. Hemenger, resigned. 

John J, Ellis, jr., to be postmaster at Calumet, Mich., in 
place of Oscar Keckonen, deceased. 


MINNESOTA 


Nelse Monson to be postmaster at Belview, Minn., in place 
75 sion Monson. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1926. 

Bertha Finch to be postmaster at Butterfield, Minn., in 
place of Bertha Finch. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 30, 1926. 

William G. Early to be postmaster at Eyota, Minn., in 
place of W. G. Early. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

Kenneth §. Keller to be postmaster at Kasson, Minn., in 
13 of K. S. Keller. Incumbent's commission expired July 

, 1926, 

James A. Christenson to be postmaster at Preston, Minn., 
in place of J. A. Christenson. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 4, 1926. 

Jonas W. Howe to be postmaster at Stewartville, Minn., in 
place of J. W. Howe. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1926. 

Fred F. Campbell to be postmaster at White Bear Lake, 
Minn., in place of F. F. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired September 8, 1926. 

Floyd H. McCrory to be postmaster at Rockford, Minn., in 
place of C. A. Farnham, deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Minnie B. Dubuisson to be postmaster at Long Beach, Miss., 
in place of M. B. Dubuisson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 20, 1926. 

Hammond H. Hinton to be postmaster at Lumberton, Miss., 
in place of H. H. Hinton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1926. 

Henry E. Wamsley to be postmaster at A. and M. College, 
Miss., in place of G. C. Gunn, removed. 

Henry C. Glover to be postmaster at Bay St. Louis, Miss., in 
place of A. R. Hart, resigned. 


MISSOURI 


Emanuel S. Lawbaugh to be postmaster at St. Marys, Mo., in 
place of H. G. Roseman, deceased. 


MONTANA 
Franklin R, Whaley to be postmaster at Fairview, Mont., in 
place of F. R. Whaley. Incumbent's commission expires De- 


cember 23, 1926. 
NEBRASKA 


Mina R. McCulley to be postmaster at Bassett, Nebr., in place 
of M. R. McCulley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
12, 1926. 

Kathrene Patrick to be postmaster at Ericson, Nebr., in place 
of Kathrene Patrick. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1926. g 
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of C. C. Alden. Incumbent's commission expires December 27, 
1926, 

Earl S. Murray to be postmaster at Bloomington, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Green, removed. 

NEW JERSEY 

Charles R. Stoneall to be postmaster at Ridgewood, N. J., 
in place of C. R. Stoneall. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 26, 1926. 

Reid Howell to be postmaster at Rutherford, N. J., in place 
of Reid Howell. Incumbent's commission expired August 29, 
1926. 

William F. Vredenburgh to be postmaster at Caldwell, N. J., 
in place of A. J. Bell, resigned. 

Robert Chapman to be postmaster at South Amboy, N. J. 
in place of Frank Hoffman, resigned. 

NEW YORK 

William D. Walling to be postmaster at Hudson Falls, N. Y., 
in place of W. D. Walling. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 4, 1926. 

George Anderson to be postmaster at Thornwood, N. Y., in 
place of Adolph Frees. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
30, 1926. 

Ethel C. Smith to be postmaster at Adams Center, N. Y., 
in place of H. P. Maxson, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Wade H. Kinlaw to be postmaster at Lumberton, N. C., in 
place of T. L. McGill. Incumbent's commission expired June 
12; 1926. 

Don H. Gosorn to be postmaster at Old Fort, N. C., in place 
of D. H. Gosorn. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Bertha I. Hauser to be postmaster at East Bend, N. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Mrs. Ezra Wyatt to be postmaster at Hobgood, N. C., in place 
of I. M. Parker, resigned, 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Nellie W. Fowler to be postmaster at Center, N. Dak., in 
place of N. W. Fowler. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 3, 1925. 

August Kreidt to be postmaster at New Salem, N. Dak., in 
place of August Kreidt. Incumbent's commission expired March 
24, 1926. 

John V. Kuhn to be postmaster at Richardton, N. Dak., in 
place of J. V. Kuhn. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 
1926. 

Orrin McGrath to be postmaster at Glen Ullin, N. Dak., in 
place of G. A. Falk, resigned. 

OHIO 

Clarence E. Dowling to be postmaster at Prairie Depot, Ohio, 
in place of C. E. Dowling. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 11, 1926. 

William F. Hains to be postmaster at Wilmington, Ohio, in 
place of W. F. Hains. Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 
1926. 

Perry L. Livingston to be postmaster at Leavittsburg, Ohio, 
in place of W. C. Reeker, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 


Nellie E. Vincent to be postmaster at Mutual, Okla., in place 
of N. E. Vincent. Incumbent’s commission expired May 16, 
1926. 

Jonas R. Cartwright to be postmaster at Shattuck, Okla., in 
place of J. R. Cartwright., Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 29, 1926, 

Bertha A. Wolverton to be postmaster at Wapanucka, Okla., 
in place of P. E. Hatchett. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 21, 1926. 

Roy Patterson to be postmaster at Capron, Okla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Lloyd D. Truitt to be postmaster at Helena, Okla., in place 
of I. T. Boldrey, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John W. Howes to be postmaster at Fayette City, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Howes. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1926. 

Wallace E. Shissler to be postmaster at Johnstown, Pa., in 
3 E W. W. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired April 
13, 1926. 

Edward R. Dissinger to be postmaster at Mount Gretna, Pa., 
in place of E. R. Dissinger. Incumbent's on expired 
July 21, 1926. 
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Harry C. Koller to be postmaster at Myerstown, Pa., in place 
vou C. Koller. Incumbent's commission expired August 24, 

Smith M. McCreight to be postmaster at Reynoldsyille, Pa., 
in place of S. M. McCreight. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 13, 1926. 

Carrie A. Fritz to be postmaster at Rimersburg, Pa., in 
a 4 C. A. Fritz. Incumbent's commission expired December 

„ 1 

Harvey E. Rogers to be postmaster at Spring City, Pa., in 
place of W. M. Clevenstine. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 5, 1924. 

John F. Hawbaker to be postmaster at West Fairview, Pa., 
in place of J. F. Hawbaker. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 24, 1926. 

Arthur J. Argall to be postmaster at Braddock, Pa., in 
place of R. W. Edmunds, deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Clarence A. Carlson to be postmaster at Philip, 8. Dak., in 
place of J. B. Goff, deceased. 


TENNESSEE 


Gordon P. Hyatt to be postmaster at Ducktown, Tenn., in 
place of G. P. Hyatt. Incumbent's commission expired August 
29, 1926. 

Gertrude Jamison to be postmaster at Millington, Tenn., in 
place of C. A. Jamison. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
5, 1926. 

Joseph M. Patterson to be postmastér at Watertown, Tenn., 
in place of J. M. Patterson. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 17, 1926. 

TEXAS 


Robbie G. Ellis to be postmaster at Fort Davis, Tex., in 
place of W. E. Bogle, Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

Lock M. Adkins to be postmaster at Beeville, Tex., in place 
of P. B. Mueller, resigned. 

Lucille H. Tunnell to be postmaster at Gregory, Tex., in 
place of R. N. Porter, resigned. 

Fannie M. Black to be postmaster at Perryton, Tex., in 
place of J. C. Beever, removed. 

Hubert D. Boyd to be postmaster at Southland, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


UTAH 


Jesse M. French to be postmaster at Greenriver, Utah, in 
place of J. M. French. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1926. 

Lydia R. Shaw to be postmaster at Huntington, Utah, in 
place of L. R. Shaw. Incumbent’s commission expires Decem- 
ber 30, 1926. 

Glen A. Jensen to be postmaster at Manti, Utah, in place of 
1 Jensen. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Walter O. Lundgreen to be postmaster at Monroe, Utah, in 
place of W. O. Lundgreen. Incumbent's commission expires 
December 23, 1926. 

Sidney W. Elswood to be postmaster at Tremonton, Utah, 
in place of S. W. Elswood. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1926. 

Josephine H. Day to be postmaster at Woods Cross, Utah, 
in place of J. A. Hatch, deceased. 


VERMONT 


John T. Tudhope to be postmaster at North Hero, Vt. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hobert Parnell to be postmaster at Stirrat, W. Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


WISCONSIN 


John A. Mathys to be postmaster at Casco, Wis., in place of 
J. A. Mathys. Incumbent's commission expired April 28, 1926. 

Tom C. Snyder to be postmaster at Belmont, Wis., in place 
cee Hemphill, Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 
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John F. Lambert to be postmaster at Crandon, Wis., in place 
of A. V. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 18, 1925. 

Clyde C. Ellis to be postmaster at Elkhart Lake, Wis., in 
place of C. C. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 
1926. 

Albert F. Hahn to be postmaster at Humbird, Wis., in place 
of A. F. Hahn. Incumbent's commission expired April 7, 1926. 
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Eugene B. Williams to be postmaster at Hurley, Wis., in place 
of E. B. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired February 
15, 1926. 

Mabel A. Dunwiddie to be postmaster at Juda, Wis., in place 
of M. A. Dunwiddie. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1926. 

Hazel I. Hicks to be postmaster at Linden, Wis., in place of 
II. I. Hicks. Incumbent's commission expired March 20, 1926. 

Alex P. Gertschen to be postmaster at Marathon, Wis., in 
place of Ella Barber. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
28, 1926. 

Guy G. Nelson to be postmaster at Palmyra, Wis., in place of 
G. G. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired June 24, 1926. 

Laura K. Duerrwaechter to be postmaster at South German- 
town, Wis., in place of L. K. Duerrwaechter. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired January 18, 1926. 

Leonard A. Krueger to be postmaster at Dalton, Wis., in place 
of R. E. Caves, resigned. 

Earl E. Murdock to be postmaster at Gresham, Wis. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1924. 

David R. Fryklund to be postmaster at Prentice, Wis., in place 
of A. L. Grimm, resigned. 

Anthony F. Ritchie to be postmaster at Winchester, Wis., in 
place of Vera Finnell, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 22, 
1926 


Unirep States Crrcuir Jupen 
Thomas W. Swan, second circuit of Connecticut. 
MEMBER or Boarp OF MEDIATION 
Hywel Davies. 
MEMBER OF CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION 
Capt. Thomas H. Jackson. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
Luther Weedin, Seattle, Wash, 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Samuel Purvis, middle district of Georgia. 
William M. Palmer, western district of Louisiana, 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICES 


Edward J. Rodrigue, Baton Rouge, La. 
Murdock Donald Nicholson, Great Falls, Mont. 
Harry B. Drum, Billings, Mont. 


Coast GUARD 
To be commanders 


Benjamin A, Brockway. Roger C. Weightman. 
Cecil M. Gabbett. Wales A. Benham. 
Charles F, Howell. 


To be captain (engineering) 
Hermann Kotzschmar, 
To be commander (engineering) 
Charles A. Wheeler, 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve CORPS or THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be major generals, Reserve 


Maj. Gen. David Prescott Barrows, 
Maj. Gen. William Nafew Haskell. 


To be brigadier generals, Reserve 


Walter Edward Bare. Frank Rudolph Schwengel. 
Ransom Hocker Gillett. Walter Perry Story. 
James Ambrose Haggerty. Paul Hugo Weyrauch. 
John Henry Schouten. 


REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ Reserve Corps or THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To he brigadier generals, Medical Corps Reserve 


George Washington Crile. Fred Towsley Murphy. 
Charles Horace Mayo. Henry Alden Shaw. 

To be brigadier generals, Reserve 
Lincoln C. Andrews. Leigh Robinson Gignilliat. 
Walter Crosby Babcock. Cary Fletcher Spence. 


Milton Fennimore Davis. 
Brigadier generals, Auviliary Reserve 


Frank Billings. Thornwell Mullally. 
John Joseph Carty. William Henry Welch. 
William James Mayo. 


To be brigadier general, Reserve 
John Van Bokkelen Metts. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 


John M. Turner, Peoria. 
Allie A. Dickerman, Tucson. 


CALIFORNIA 


Herman C. Lewis, Artesia. 
Charles K. Niblack, Lankershim. 
Charles M. Smith, Lomita. 
George L. Baker, Monrovia. 
Jessica H. Wright, Sierra Madre. 
Frederick W. Brinker, Temple. 


CONNECTICUT 
Joseph H. Derenthal, Madison. 


GEORGIA 
Ploy Stiles, Blue Ridge. 
Lonnie O. Strickland, Jesup, 
Annie K. Bunn, Cedartown. 
Esther McCollum, Conyers. 
Estelle Willis, Hardwick. 
FLORIDA 
Herbert E. Ross, Jacksonville. 
ILLINOIS 
Herman Semmelroth, Belleville. 
Hanson A. Garner, Chandlerville. 
Ewell V. Rigg, Edinburg. 
Pearl W. Norman, Galatia, 
Sara R. Warder, Hurst. 
Walter C. Howe, Latham. 
Benjamin A. Kent, Morrisonville. 
Albert Weiland, Peru. 
Viola M. Rowland, Rutland. 
Herbert L. East, Highwood. 
Laura M. Gieseking, Altamont. 
Fred J. Bohnenkemper, Germantown. 
John F. Flickinger, Lanark. 
Hazel M. Riber, South Pekin. 
Daniel B. Comegys, Seneca. 
Abraham L. Houk, Tuscola. 
Edwin G. Meyer, Valmeyer. 
Chester H. Pulver, Williamsfield. 
Lyman S. Graves, Wyoming. 
INDIANA 
Ray H. Weisbrod, Richmond. 
Haskell Lett, Seymour. 
MICHIGAN 
Henry I. Walker, Greenville. 
MINNESOTA 
Edward R. Bell, Akely. 
John O. Gullander, Belgrade. 
Herman E. Kent, Sanborn, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hammond H. Hinton, Lumberton. 


MONTANA 
Laura P. Johnson, Darby. 
Malcolm K. Kedzie, Libby. 
OKLAHOMA 
John W. Rackley, Cherokee. 
Clarence S. Brigham, Cushing. 
James L. Lane, Kiowa. 
Harry Andrews, Marland, 
Milton M. Bay, Morris, 
William H. McKinley, Pondcreek. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Wilson, Bentleyville. 
William E. Reed, Duquesne. 
Alexander Hamilton, Export. 
William H. Lowry, Ligonier. 
Margaret M. Jones, Miquon. 
Luna J, Sturdevant, North Warren. 
Frank H. McCully, Osceola Mills. 
Arthur N. Rose, Rouseville. 
Beula E. Dembaugh, Russellton. 
Robert J. Weld, Sugargrove. 
Dean R. Clifford, Trafford, 
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John W. Munnell, Waynesburg. 
Arthur J. Argall, Braddock. 

John W. Howes, Fayette City. 
Wallace E. Shissler, Johnstown. 
Edward R. Dissinger, Mount Gretna. 
Harry C. Koller, Myerstown. 
Smith M. MeCreight, Reynoldsville: 
Carrie A. Fritz, Rimersburg. 
Harvey E. Rogers, Spring City. 
John F. Hawbaker, West Fairview. 
Carl V. Erickson, Arnot. 

Joseph C. Scowden, Tionesta. 


RHODE ISLAND 


May B. Lamb, Greenville: 
Mabel J. W. Carton, Little Compton. 


TENNESSEE 
Myrtle E. Hambright, Charleston. 
VIRGINIA 


Denton T. Walthall, Alberta. 
Ferdinand C. Knight, Alexandria. 
Lela O'N. Scott, Amelia Courthouse. 
Abram K. Sampson, Burkeville. 
James K. Carter, Clinchport. 
Isabelle R. Damron, Clintwood. 
Baxter W. Mock, Damascus. 
Grace C. Collins, Drakes Branch. 
Troy D. Rorrer, Dublin, 

Louise J. Nottingham, Eastville. 
John N. Coffman, Edinburg. 
Harvey P. McCary, Esmont. 
Samuel G. Allen, Front Royal. 
Holdway E. Lane, Gate City. 
Nellie D. Swan, Gordonsville. 
Robert E. Berry, Green Bay. 
John W. Rodgers, Hampden Sidney. 
Phillip L. Harrington, Independence. 
Susie F. Jarratt, Jarratt. 
Augustus R. Morris, Jetersville. 
Georgie H. Osborne, Keysyille. 
John W. Ketron, jr., Lebanon. 
Merle C. Ralls, Midland. 

Clinton L. Wright, Norfolk. 
Walter C. Franklin, Pamplin. 
Albert L. Taylor, Parksley. 
Charles V. Tucker, Phenix, 
Patrick J. Riley, Portsmouth. 
Arthur E. Lybolt, Purcellville. 
Joseph W. Stewart, Richmond. 
Edward S. Barnitz, Salem. 
Elton H. Finks, Somerset. 

Robert S. Bowers, Timberville. 
Roy M. Cleek, Warm Springs. 
Charles E, Fulgham, Windsor. 
Charlie R. Fisher, Wytheville. 


WISCONSIN 


Leonard A. Krueger, Dalton. 
Earl E. Murdock, Gresham. 
David R. Fryklund, Prentice. 
Anthony F. Ritchie, Winchester. 
Tom C. Snyder, Belmont. 

John A. Mathys, Casco. 

John F. Lambert, Crandon. 
Clyde C. Ellis, Elkhart Lake. 
Albert F. Hahn, Humbird. 
Eugene B. Williams, Hurley. 
Mabel A. Dunwiddie, Juda. 
Hazel I. Hicks, Linden. 

Alex P. Gertschen, Marathon. 
Guy G. Nelson, Palmyra. 

Laura K. Duerrwaechter, South Germantown, 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate December 22, 
1926 


POSTMASTER 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Joseph W. Mahon to be postmaster at Langdon, in the State 
of North Dakota. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, December 22, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Glory be to Thee, O Lord, most high. Vouchsafe this day 
to keep us without sin. Open up the springs of gratitude in all 
our breasts and may we praise Thee. We would have our 
hearts attuned to the angels’ song, “Glory to God in the high- 
est—on earth peace, good will toward men.” O let it live on 
until the whole earth resounds with its blessed music. May 
all nations take it up until it becomes coextensive with the 
being of man. The Lord look upon our country to tune its 
great heart to thanksgiving and praise. Bless our homes and 
absent loved ones with good health and give them the fullest 
cup of good cheer and Christmas joy. In the glow of the 
glorious advent help us to remember those who thread the 
shadows of misfortune, and may we help them. As the wise 
men of old presented their best gifts to the world's Sayior, so 
may we. When the years of our course are run, may His star 
arise above our waiting brows and light our way to the Father's 
house. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 

proved. 
COLORADO RIVER 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHER- 
woop], the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] ask leave to 
file minority views on the bill (H. R. 9826) relating to the 
Colorado River Basin. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 11616) entitled “An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes.“ 

The message also announced that the Senate had adopted the 
following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 44): 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses adjourn on the legislative day of December 
22, 1926, they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, Monday, 
January 3, 1927. 


The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the amendments of the House to bills to the following titles: 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of soldiers who were dis- 
charged from the Army during the Spanish-American War 
because of misrepresentation of age; 

S. 3728. An act to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations; and 

S. 4153. An act to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Gardens, and for other purposes. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Yor what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask unanimons consent that the bill 
H. R. 11616 be taken from the Speaker's table for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MAPES and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear the gentleman's 
request. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
H. R. 11616 be taken from the Speaker's table for present 
consideration of the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he ought to 
recognize the gentleman for that purpose. The Chair thinks 
there was a yery definite understanding based on the remarks 
of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tsonx] that no action 
would be taken with regard to the river and harbor bill 
specifically or any other bill except of a purely formal char- 
acter. The Chair thinks such action as this would be far 


from a mere formal procedure, and whether or not there may 
be some Member present who desires to object, there are a 
number of Members who have gone away with this under- 
standing in mind, and the Chair feels he ought not to recognize 
the gentleman for the purpose he indicates. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. May I be heard on that question, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was not in the Chamber when the con- 
versation to which the Speaker refers was held between the 
majority leader and the minority leader. I heard very shortly 
after the conversation what was said by the leaders of the two 
sides. I subsequently had an interview with the majority 
leader and the minority leader, They both said that the 
matter would be taken up a second time that day, and that 
they would make a new statement with regard to the matter. 
I was subsequently informed by the majority leader that they 
did so take it up and that they did make a subsequent state- 
ment which would make the matter in order, The majority 
leader is here, the minority leader is away, and I would ask the 
majority leader to state what the facts are. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the Recorp speaks for itself. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I was just going to say that we 
can clear the atmosphere here by having the request put, 
because I certainly will object to the unanimous- consent 
request. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks, regardless of whether the 
gentleman is going to object or not, it is his duty to carry out 
what, in his opinion, is the express understanding of the House. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the gentleman's 
request, it is simply that the matter be laid before the House. 
The gentleman has not made any motion, and no action will 
be taken if objection is made to laying the matter before the 
House at this time. Am I correct that the request is only that 
the matter be laid before the House? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; it involves more than that. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that if the matter 
was laid before the House there might be a motion to concur 
in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say very frankly, Mr. Speaker, that 
is what I had in mind, and I understood that was in perfect 
accord with the agreement as expressed to the House by the 
two leaders. If I am in error as to that, of course, I withdraw 
my request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was present when the under- 
standing was reached and has read very carefully the RECORD. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. There is not any question about the fact 
that there was such an agreement. All I called attention to, 
Mr. Speaker, was the fact that I understood that it was sub- 
sequently modified. If I am wrong about that, then I withdraw 
my request, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this matter of sufficient 
importance, perhaps, to read some of the colloquy. When the 
matter was originally brought up, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut replying to the inquiry of the minority leader as to 
whether the river and harbor bill would be taken up to-day if it 
came over and as to whether there was a possibility of its being 
messaged oyer in time for action, said: 


As to that I do not know. With the understanding that we have 
just had, if that bill should come to the House later than to-morrow, I 
should not feel inclined to ask that any action be taken upon it until 
after the holidays, unless the action were of a merely formal character. 


The Chair thinks that agreeing to the Senate amendments is 
by no means a purely formal matter, as they involve matters of 
great importance and controversy. Furthermore, I doubt if 
any gentleman has been able to read all the amendments 
adopted by the Senate at a rather late hour last evening. The 
Chair thinks this would clearly go beyond the understanding of 
the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the Speaker also read the modification 
to which the gentleman from New York refers, which, in my 
judgment, does not substantially change the original state- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks 
that the remarks made by the gentleman from Connecticut and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] later in the after- 
noon do not change the spirit of the understanding, and, by the 
way, that was at a time just before adjournment when there 
were hardly any Members in the Chamber at all, whereas the 
original agreement was had when there was at least a quorum 
present. The Chair thinks that many gentlemen may have 
gone away with the understanding that no such action, so im- 
portant as agreeing to the Senate amendments to the river and 
harbor bill, would be taken up to-day, and the Chair feels he 
must protect them. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. I simply want to make it perfectly plain, 


Mr. Speaker, that the chairman of the committee, in making 
this motion did it after conference with the majority leader 
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and with the understanding on his part as imparted to him by 
the majority leader that the original agreement had been modi- 
fied and that the request was in order, I want to make it ab- 
solutely plain that there was no effort or intention on the part 
of the chairman to do anything in contravention of any under- ` 
standing, and that he thought he was acting entirely in accord- 
ance with the understanding and would not have thought of 
moving otherwise; and, Mr. Speaker, after saying that, I with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may I proceed for a minute in 
order to make the matter clear, for it is due to both the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee and myself. In a subsequent colloquy 
to that which has been read by the Speaker it was made 
perfectly clear that contested matters—which would mean mat- 
ters that would bring on a yote or a roll call—would be 
avoided, if possible, because it was hoped by many of the 
Members that they would get away from Washington on yester- 
day, and many of them did so. It was partly to protect those 
Members from being absent on an important roll call that it 
was agreed that no contested matter should be taken up. I 
emphasize “contested matter” because that is what I had in 
mind as a matter that would bring on a roll call. If there 
is anything that can be done by unanimous consent, if the bill 
could be agreed upon by unanimous consent, I should not 
regard it as breaking that agreement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Connecticut will bear 
me out that when I called at his office he advised me that 
several Members had been to see him who had been included 
in those who opposed the bill as it left the House who said 
that they were not opposed to the bill now, 

Mr. TILSON. No; I think it fairer to say that they said it 
was better than when it left the House; in other words, that 
the Senate had improved the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wish to make an inquiry of the 
gentleman from Connecticut. His construction would make it 
absolutely necessary that all Members stay here during the 
holidays, because if it dwindles down to two or three they 
can do what they like if the Speaker should change what 
appears to me to be a very proper attitude on the subject. 
The agreement was to enable Members to go home and not 
have to stay here and watch things. I think the gentleman 
from Connecticut should reconsider his construction of the 
agreement. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, there is another matter coming 
up before the day is over I hope that will show the gentle- 
man from Alabama that we should ‘not insist upon his con- 
struction of the language. The Senate is considering the 
Department of the Interior appropriation bill, and it is hoped 
that it will pass the Senate within two or three hours. It 
would be a very great convenience, and in the public interest, 
if that bill might be sent to conference before the holidays. 

I think it would not be in contravention of the agreement 
made to send the bill to conference by unanimous consent, and 
I hope that it may be done. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has said that a proper 
construction is that if he could get it done by unanimous 
cones it is proper to bring it up, and that is what I protest 
against. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he will not 
recognize any Member to-day to ask unanimous consent to take 
up a matter that is at all controversial, a matter which is in 
any degree controversial. He will recognize a request to send 
a bill to conference, for he thinks that is purely a formal 
matter. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I think I understand the Speak- 
er's position, but note ought to be made of the optimism of 
some of the friends of the bill if they think the river and 
harbor bill is not controversial. I want to ask the Speaker 
to make sure that I understand the situation if it is his posi- 
tion that he will not recognize anyone to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the river and harbor bill sent to conference until 
after the holidays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he would recognize a 
Member to ask unanimous consent to send the bill to confer- 
ence. The Chair draws a distinction between asking to send 
the bill to conference and asking to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has heard no such request. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I understood the gentleman from Michigan 
was preferring such a request, 
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The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from Michigan asked 
the Chair whether he would recognize a Member to ask nnani- 
mous consent to send the bill to conference. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from New York is not ask- 
ing to send the bill to conference, and I would object to anybody 
else making the request. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print some views on this controversy in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DENISON. Is there anything controversial about the 
gentleman's remarks? 

Mr. CHALMERS. No; I will attempt to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. It is expressing my views of the provision 
in the river and harbor bill to construct the Illinois project. 
I withdraw former objections to it and give my reasons why. 

Mr. DENISON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I am asking time to review 
briefly the so-called compromise in this bill on the abstraction 
of water from Lake Michigan by the Chicago Sanitary District. 
The Members of Congress representing the Great Lakes inter- 
ests yielded to the Senate amendment in the pending rivers and 
harbors bill providing for a modification of the Illinois River 
project because we felt that this paragraph as given in the 
Senate reprint of the rivers and harbors bill in no way could 
be construed to mean congressional approval of diversion of 
water from the Great Lakes Basin to the Mississippi Valley. 

The Illinois River is formed 100 miles southwest of Lake 
Michigan by the confluence of the Des Plaines and the Kanka- 
kee Rivers. It flows generally southwest and empties into the 
Mississippi at Grafton, about 223 miles distant from Utica. 
The major portion of this river was ordered improved to a 
7-foot depth in 1879, many years before the water steal was 
even thought out. In this bill we are simply sinking the 
project depth 2 feet, making it 9 feet deep instead of 7 feet. 
There is plenty of water in the Illinois River furnished by 
nature to run this modified project without taking a quart of 
water out of the Great Lakes. I have discussed this with the 
Chief of Engineers, and he assured me that the above state- 
ment is true. This assurance came after he had opportunity 
to consult his experts. 

It takes 1,000 second-feet or less of water to operate this 
project. I call your attention to page 1387 of the Report of 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for 1925, part 1. 
You will find there that there are approximately 1,500 second- 
feet of water throughout the entire length of the Illinois 
River at low water. The flow varies from this amount at low 
water to 130,000 second-feet at the mouth of the river at 
extreme flood stage. 

Why should there not be plenty of water? This river 
receives all of the water from the Kankakee and Des Plaines. 
It drains an area of about 27,900 square miles and receives 
the water from all the creeks and rivers in that vast region. 

Some of the best lawyers say that the language used in 
establishing the modified Illinois River project can not be 
construed to the directly or indirectly congressional approval 
of diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 

Please note also that this understanding of “the intent of 
Congress” is not confined to our side of this. controversy. 
Senator Dxxxkx, Republican, of Illinois, is reported as hailing 
the approval of the amendment. The following is quoted from 
his remarks: 


The situation in regard to the water-diversion controversy will be 
left exactly as if the bill has never been passed. 


T am placing this statement in the Recorp so that they may 
have a bearing upon the intent of Congress in passing this 
law. We do not approve diversion. We do not mention the 
subject except to provide— 

That nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing any 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 


BOULDER CANYON RECLAMATION PROJECT ON THE COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to draw to the attention 


of the Members of the House legislation which has been pend- 
ing in Congress for a number of years to provide for the pro- 
tection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin, 
aud especially to House bill 9826, which was favorably reported 
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to the House to-day from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation and is now on the calendar. 

The damage resulting from floods in this region amounts to 
millions of dollars annually, and millions of dollars have been 
spent by the Government, the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 
and irrigation districts in construction of levees to protect the 
lives and property of those living in that section of the country, 
but the relief afforded has been only of a temporary and uncer- 
tain character. The millions of tons of silt deposited by the 
river raises the bed of the stream from 10 to 12 inches each 
year, which results in constantly increasing the danger of over- 
flow, the menacing of the safety of the inhabitants, and the 
destruction of farms, orchards, and communities. 

The executive and legislative branches of the Government 
have been repeatedly appealed to for cooperation with the people 
whose lives and property are in constant jeopardy for some 
permanent relief, and on August 19, 1921, President Harding 
approved an act to permit a compact or agreement between the 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming respecting the disposition and apportion- 
ment of waters of the Colorado River. The act authorized the 
President of the United States to designate a suitable person 
to participate in the negotiations, and he appointed Hon. Herbert 
Hoover as his representative. 

A commissioner was appointed by the governors of the respec- 
tive States, and the commission immediately began its delib- 
erations, and on November 24, 1922, the Colorado compact was 
signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

The pending legislation provides for the construction of a 
high dam at or near Boulder Canyon, in the Colorado River, 
for flood protection, the building of a power plant to produce 
a revenue to repay the Government for expenditures to be made, 
and the construction of a canal within the confines of the 
United States to afford a stable water supply for irrigation pur- 
poses to the Imperial Valley, where over 60,000 people reside, 
and also to supply water to about 450,000 acres of arid land 
which World War veterans desire to enter. 

The importance and necessity of this great development was 
presented to Congress by the President in his message of the 
7th instant, as follows: 


In previous messages I have referred to the national importance of 
the proper development of our water resources. The great project of 
extension of the Mississippi system, the protection and development of 
the lower Colorado River, are before Congress, and I have previously 
commented upon them. I favor the necessary legislation to expedite 
these projects. 


On March 17, 1924, the present Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Hubert Work, commented as follows: 


The Colorado River has been under observation, survey, and study, 
and the subject of reports to Congress since the close of the Civil War. 
More than $350,000 have been expended by the Bureau of Reclamation 
since the Kinkaid Act of May 18, 1920. More than $2,000,000 have 
been expended by other agencies of the Government. The time has 
arrived when the Government should decide whether it will proceed to 
convert this natural menace into a national resource. (Hearings on 
H. R. 2903, 68th Cong. Ist sess., p. 818.) 


The proposed improvement is a great constructive develop- 
ment which not only will end the river's “ menace,” but will at 
the same time put its water to work in the interest of society, 
reclaiming new lands, creating new homes, building up new 
industries, adding to the wealth of the Nation, and the well- 
being of a considerable portion of its people. 

This legislation and the project it authorizes have received 
the most careful study and earnest consideration during the 
last three Congresses, and volumes of testimony have been 
compiled by the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
During this Congress weeks have been devoted to the hearing 
of testimony respecting the project and to the consideration of 
the provisions of legislation authorizing it. 

The committee had before it the report of hearings held dur- 
ing the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses, comprising 
thousands of pages of testimony, as well as extensive and 
detailed reports by Federal agencies charged with the duty of 
studying the Colorado River. Many members of the committee 
have inspected the site of the great dam which the bill author- 
izes, the section of Mexico through which the canal passes, the 
Imperial Valley, which is the region most menaced by the river's 
flood waters, as well as other sections of the Southwest which 
will be directly affected by the development. It may be said 
with perfect accuracy that no project of internal improvement 
has ever come before Congress backed by such extended and 
exhaustive consideration as has been accorded to this one. 

Pending legislation authorizes works “for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Basin,“ but it repre- 


sents a vitally important step in the pian by which the waters 
of this great river are apportioned in a fashion which will pro- 
tect and safeguard the interests of States and communities far 
removed from the works to be built, thus permitting these States 
and communities to look to the future with the assurance which 
established water rights give to regions dependent upon irriga- 
tion for their agricultural existence. 

While the works proposed are stupendous in magnitude, a 
financial plan has been worked out with the assistance of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and incorporated in the bill, under 
which their cost will not burden the Federal Treasury nor weigh 
upon the general taxpayer. The financial burden of the devel- 
opment is placed upon its immediate beneficiaries. Thus section 
4 (b) of the bill provides: 


(b) Before any money is appropriated or any construction work done 
or contracted for, the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision 
for revenues, by contract or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, adequate, in his judgment, to insure payment of all expenses 
of operation and maintenance of said works incurred by the United 
States and for the repayment, within 50 years from the date of the 
completion of the project, of all amounts advanced to the fund under 
subdivision (b) of section 2, together with interest thereon. 


The moneys advanced to the fund referred to embrace not 
only moneys to cover the cost of the work but interest on the 
same during the period of construction. Under the specific 
provisions of the bill, after the works are completely paid for, 
with interest, the Government will still forever own the por- 
tions thereof susceptible of producing revenue and will be free 
to so use the works that they may be made to bring a return. 


BOULDER CANYON RECLAMATION PROJECT 
The subject falls naturally into eight divisions, as follows: 


Part I. The Colorado River and its characteristics, and the Imperial 
Valley. 

Part II. The Boulder Canyon project—what it is, its development, 
and plan. 

Part III. The Colorado River compeet; apportionment of waters 
between the States. 

Part IV. Flood control. 

Part V. Reclamation and the all-American Canal. 

Part VI. Domestic water. 

Part VII. Power. 

Part VIII. Form of bill. 


Part I. THe COLORADO RIVER AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS, AND THE 
IMPERIAL VALLEY 


To grasp the urgent need of “protection” to the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin and to envision the wonderful possibilities of 
“ development ” calls for a brief statement of the characteristics 
of the Colorado River as well as something of the Imperial 
Valley in California. 

The Colorado is one of the great rivers of the United States. 
Rising in the high mountains of Colorado and Wyoming, it flows 
through these States and the States of Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
and California. It forms part of the boundary between Arizona 
and Nevada and between Arizona and California, After cross- 
ing the boundary line between the United States and Mexico 
it flows some 50 miles through the latter country and discharges 
into the head of the Gulf of California, 

Actual measurements, taken over a period of 25 years, show 
an average annual discharge of water by the river of approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 acre-feet. The river varies greatly in flow, 
both annual and seasonal, One year the discharge may be as 
great as 25,000,000 acre-feet; another year it may be as low as 
9,000,000 acre-feet. Even more striking is the seasonal varia- 
tion. In flood the discharge at times is more than 200,000 cubic 
feet per second. In August, September, and October the river 
is at low flow. Frequently this flow is as low as 2,500 cubic 
feet per second; on September 11, 1924, it was less than 1,300 
cubie feet per second. 

The rim of the upper drainage basin of the river is composed 
largely of high mountain ranges. Melting snows from these 
ranges and the rainfall increase its volume. The lower portion 
of the basin is composed of hot arid plains of low altitude, 
broken by short mountain groups. The central portion consists 
of a high platean, through which the river runs for hundreds 
of miles in a deep and narrow canyon. 

As the river flows through the canyon region it picks up 
tremendous quantities of silt. Much of this is discharged in 
the lower reaches of the river, the annual discharge below 
Yuma being over 100,000 acre-feet, or more than 161,000,000 
cubic yards, an amount equal in volume to the total excava- 
pees made by the United States in constructing the Panama 
Canal. 

Imperial Valley lies in the southeasterly portion of Cali- 
fornia. On the south it is bounded by the Mexican line; its 
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easterly edge is about 40 miles west of the Colorado River. 
On the American side of the line it is separated from the river 
by a range of low sandhills, which lie between the river channel 
and the valley floor. Centuries ago the Imperial Valley was 
the northerly end of the Gulf of California. The tremendous 
quantities of silt carried by the river gradually built a great 
delta across the gulf, completely separating the northern from 
the southern end of the gulf. Evaporation unwatered the 
region thus cut off and left Imperial Valley. Thus Imperial 
Valley lies like a great saucer, with the Colorado running along 
its rim from 100 to 300 feet above the valley's floor. 

This valley secures its sole water supply from the Colorado 
River through a canal starting from the river just above the 
international boundary and thence running for many miles 
through Mexico before reentering the valley. 

Imperial Valley has a population of over 60,000 people, many 
well-built cities, over 400,000 acres of cultivated farms, prop- 
erty values of over $100,000,000. : 

As irrigation uses have increased up the river, and particu- 
larly as irrigation has increased in Mexico, the water ayailable 
for irrigation in the valley during the period of low flow of the 
river has grown less and less. 

Imperial Valley during June, July, and August of each year 
is threatened by destruction by flood. In September and Octo- 
ber it is threatened by and has actually suffered from drought. 


Parr II. Tax Boutper Canyon Prosect—Wuat Ir Is, Its DEVELOP- 
MENT AND PLAN 


THE PROJECI—WHAT IT IS 


The works authorized are— 

(1) A dam 550 feet in height at Boulder or Black Canyon 
where the river forms the boundary between Arizona and 
Nevada. Not only do these canyons furnish a wonderful natu- 
ral dam site but here is an equally wonderful natural reservoir 
site, where there will be impounded 26,000,000 acre-feet of 
water. The estimated cost of the dam is $41,500,000, or but 
$1.62 per acre-foot of storage, 

(2) Power plants to utilize the water power created at the 
dam, (The construction of plants is left optional with the 
Secretary. He may, instead, lease the water power.) Five 
hundred and fifty thousand firm or constant horsepower will be 
available, or 1,000,000 horsepower on a 55 per cent load factor. 
The estimated cost of installing plants of 1,000,000 horsepower 
capacity is $31,500,000, or $31.50 per installed horsepower, while 
ie es per installed horsepower of both dam and plants is 

ut $ 

(3) An all-American canal from the river to the Imperial 
Valley. The estimated cost of the canal is $31,000,000. 

Interest during construction on the cost of these works is 
estimated at $21,000,000, which, added to their cost, makes 
$125,000,000, the amount of the authorized appropriation. The 
item of interest during construction does not, of course, repre- 
sent an active appropriation and, should the Secretary elect 
not to build power plants, the cost of construction of the works 
would be reduced to $72,500,000, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the interest during construction item. 


PURPOSES OF THE PROJECT 


This project is wisely shaped to accomplish a variety of 
purposes— 

First. It will end the flood menace of the lower river. The 
great reservoir will catch and hold the flood waters until they 
can be released at a rate which the river channel can accom- 
modate with safety. The plans of the Government contemplate * 
that 8,000,000 acre-feet of the capacity of the reservoir will be 
set aside for flood-control purposes. 

Second. It will end an intolerable situation which now exists 
in Imperial Valley. This valley now secures it sole water 
supply by a canal which runs for some 60 miles through 
Mexico. The all-American canal will furnish a substitute for 
this and at the same time carry the water at an elevation to 
irrigate additional land, mostly public, lying about the rim 
of the cultivated area. Storage at the dam will provide sufti- 
cient water for the irrigation of Imperial Valley and these 
additional lands. At present Imperial Valley is subject to 
serious water shortages during the low flow of the river. 

Third. Flood waters will be conserved at the dam and reser- 
voir, which, besides providing for irrigation needs below, will 
provide for a much-needed and urgent domestic water supply 
for rapidly growing cities of southern California. 

Fourth. The dam and reservoir will, incidentally, create a 
large amount of hydroelectric power, from the disposal of 
which the project will be in large part financed. 

Under the operation of the project the flow of the river below 
the dam will be regulated and even. With its flow unregu- 
lated, the river can not be successfully used as a highway for 
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commerce. In its regulated form it will be susceptible to use 
by power boats and other small craft. The great reservoir 
will, of course, be susceptible of navigation. 

Certain international complications now existing will doubt- 
less be brought to a satisfactory solution through the construc- 
tion of this project. These will be referred to in Part VI of 
the report. 

LOCATION FOR DAM 

The overwhelming weight of opinion fayors the Boulder or 
Black Canyon site, These two sites are close together and are 
frequently termed the upper and lower Boulder Canyon sites. 
A dam at either site will inundate practically the same terri- 
tory. Natural conditions at this point are extremely favorable 
for the construction of a great dam at a minimum of cost. An 
immense natural reservoir site is here available. A develop- 
ment at this point will fully and adequately serve all pur- 
poses—fiood control, reclamation, domestic water, and power. 
It is the nearest available site to the power market, an impor- 
tant element from a business or financial standpoint. 

As said by Secretary Hoover: 


I believe the largest group of those who have dealt with the prob- 
lem, both engineers and business folk, have come to the conclusion 
that there should be a high dam erected somewhere in the vicinity of 
Black Canyon, That is known usually as the Boulder Canyon site, 
but nevertheless it is actually Black Canyon. The dam so erected is 
proposed to serve the triple purpose of power, flood control, and stor- 
age. Perhaps I should state them in a different order—fiood control, 
storage, and power—as power is a by-product of these other works. 

There are theoretical engineering reasons why flood-control and 
storage works should be erected farther up the river and why storage 
works should be erected farther down the river; and I have not any 
doubt that given another century of development on the river all 
these things will be done. The problem that we have to consider, 
however, is what will serve the next generation in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and we must take capital expenditure and power 
markets into consideration in determining this. I can conceive the 
development of probably 15 different dams on the Colorado River, 
the securing of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 horsepower; but the only place 
where there is an economic market for power to-day, at least of any 
consequence, is in southern California, the economical distance for 
the most of such dams being too remote for that market. No doubt 
markets will grow in time so as to warrant the construction of dams 
all up and down the river. We haye to consider here the problem 
of financing; that in the erection of a dam—or of any works for that 
matter—we must make such recovery as we can on the cost, and 
therefore we must find an immediate market for power. For that 
reason it seems to be that logie drives us as near to the power market 
as possible, and that it therefore takes us down into the lower 
canyon. (Hearings on S. Res. 320, 68th Cong., 2d sess., p. 601.) 


UNITED STATES THE PROPER AGENCY TO UNDERTAKE DEVELOPMENT 


Because the Colorado River is an interstate and international 
stream, and because of the various conflicting uses of water 
such as for flood control, reclamation, domestic water, and 
power generation, the Government is the proper and logical 
agency to undertake this deyelopment. It is well equipped for 
this purpose. The Reclamation Service has had wide ex- 
perience in large dam construction. This idea was well ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of the Interior in his report of 
January 12, 1926, on the project, where he said: 


Interstate and international rights and interests involved, the diversi- 
fied benefits from the construction of these works, the waiting necessi- 
ties of cities for increased water supplies, the large development of 
latent agricultural resources, the protection of those already developed, 
and the immense industrial benefits which may come from the produc- 
tion of cheap power, which together appear to render the construction 
and subsequent control of these works a measure of such economic and 
social importance that no agency but the Federal Government should 
be intrusted with the protection of rights or distribution of its oppor- 
tunities. All uses can be coordinated and the fullest benefits realized 
only by their centralized control, 


A similar view was voiced by the President in a telegram to 
C. C. Teague, of date October 7, 1924, in which he said: 


The major purposes of the works to be constructed * * è involve 
two fundamental questions which must always remain in public con- 
trol—that is, flood control and the provision of immense water storage 
necessary to hold the seasonal and annual flow so as to provide for 
the large reclamation possibilities in both California and Arizona. 

These considerations seem to me to dominate all others and to point 
logically to the Federal Government as the agency to undertake the 
construction of a great dam at Boulder Canyon or some other suitable 
locality * * . I should indeed look with great pride on the con- 


“summation of this one of our greatest national improvements within 
my administration. (Hearings on S. 727, 68th Cong., 2d sess., p. 13.) 
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This thought was also clearly expressed by the late President 
Harding in the manuscript of an address which he expected to 
deliver at San Diego. He was prevented from delivering this 
address by death. He said: 


Such a gigantic operation may not be accomplished within the re- 
sources of the local communities. It is my view, and I believe the ac- 
cepted view of a large part of our people, that the initial capital for the 
installation of these engineering works must be provided by the Ameri- 
can people as a whole, and truly the American people as a whole benefit 
from such investment. The addition to our national assets of so pro- 
ductive a unit benefits, not alone the local community created by it, but 
also, directly and indirectly, our entire national life * * * I 
should, Indeed, be proud if during my administration I could participate 
in the inauguration of this great project by affixing my signature to 
the proper legislation by Congress through which it might be launched. 
I should feel that I had some small part in the many thousands of fine 
American homes that would spring forth from the desert during the 
course of my lifetime as the result of such an act and in the extension 
of these fine foundations of our American people. (Hearings H. R. 
2903, 68th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 1884, 1885.) 

HOW THE PROJECT TOOK FORM 

The project is one of gradual growth and development, the 
result of recommendations from Presidents, from Roosevelt to 
Coolidge, of hearings before Congress running back many years, 
of technical investigations and reports covering every aspect of 
the river, its problems, and its development. 

As early as January 12, 1907, President Roosevelt submitted 
to Congress @ message upon the problems of the lower Colorado 
River, in which he outlined and urged a development which will 
become a reality upon the completion of the project here au- 
thorized. Thus he said: 


The construction work required would be: The main canal, some 60 
miles in length, from Laguna Dam into the Imperial Valley; the repair 
and partial construction of the present distribution system in the val- 
ley and its extension to other lands, mainly public; diversion dams 
and distribution systems in the Colorado River valley, and provision 
for supplementing the natural flow of the river by means of such stor- 
age reservoirs as muy be necessary. This would provide for the com- 
plete irrigation of 300,000 acres in the Imperial Valley and for 400,000 
acres additional in the United States in the valley of the Colorado in 
Arizona and California, 


On February 16, 1918, by contract between the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Imperial irrigation district provision was 
made for the creation of an all-American canal board to consist 
of one member named by the Reclamation Service, one by the 
district, and one by the University of California, such board to 
investigate the feasibility of an all-American canal. The engi- 
neers selected were Dr. Elwood Mead, now Commissioner of 
Reclamation, W. W. Schlect, and C. E. Grunsky. 

This board reported on July 22, 1919, recommending an all- 
American canal, and legislation was presented in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress to carry out its recommendation. Extensive 
hearings were held; but Congress not being entirely satisfied 
with the data available, and particularly because no concrete 
plan for storage was before it, on May 18, 1920, passed the so- 
called Kinkaid Act, directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make an investigation of the problems of the lower Colorado 
and report back to Congress his recommendations as to the 
proper plan of development. An appropriation of $20,000 was 
made. As investigations proceeded this was supplemented by 
appropriations from the Imperial irrigation district, Coachella 
Valley, Palo Verde Valley, Arizona, Los Angeles, Pasadena, and 
other interested communities, aggregating $171,000. 

A preliminary report was completed in the early part of 1921. 
Public hearings on this were had by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and on February 28, 1922, his formal report recom- 
mending in substance the project here authorized was trans- 
mitted to Congress. This report is published as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 142 of the Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 

Bills were introduced in both Houses to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the report, and hearings were had. 

Passage of legislation (the forerunner of the present bill) 
was recommended by the Interior Department in a communi- 
cation to the House Committee on Irrigation on June 14, 1922. 
(Hearings on H. R. 11449, 67th Cong., 2d sess., P. 4.) 

It was again urged by the department in a communication 
to the House committee on March 17, 1924. (Hearings on H. R. 
2903, 68th Cong., Ist sess., p. 818.) 

The project was favorably reported on by engineers, of the 
Reclamation Service in February, 1924, in a voluminous report, 
which has been before this committee and considered by it but 
which has not been published. This report contains a wealth of 
technical data on irrigable areas, various plans of development 
of the river, cost estimates, and similar data. 


1926 


On January 12, 1926, the Interior Department again recom- 
mended the project in a report, to which reference is herein 
frequently made. (Hearings on S. Res, 320, 69th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 867.) 

The finanical plan contained in the bill was prepared by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. (Report to House committee.) 

This summary, by no means complete, of the various reports 
and recommendations upon this project indicates the great care 
and long study which it has received from various Govern- 
ment departments and agencies and from congressional com- 
mittees. It is a result of all these that the project has taken 
its present form. 

PLAN OF FINANCING 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his report of January 12, 
1926, gives his estimate of the financial working of the project, 
as follows: 

Capital investment 
Estimated cost for— 


26,000,000 acre-foot reservolr $41, 500, 000 
1,000,000 horsepower development 31, 500, 000 
The all-American eanal „444%? 31, 000, 000 
Interest during construction on above five years, at 
ME ier CO a ae ec eae ee 21, 000, 000 
o ies Sg H — 125, 000, 000 
Annual operation 
Estimated gross revenues from— 
Sale 2.660,000,000 kilowatt-hours, power at three- 
irt!!! A E E ES e OE T a $10, 800, 000 
Storage and delivery of water for irrigation and 
rr ee ee 1, 500, 000 
ae) ERS SSNS SS a Sp E CERRO A CR MS, 12, 300, 000 
Estimated fixed annual charges for— 
Operation and maintenance, storage, and power 700, 000 
Operation and maintenance, all-American canal 500, 000 
Interest on $125,000,000 at 4 per cen. 5, 000,000 
bps] st PS SESS ne oS Mo SE Sy EM eres Ea 6, 200, 000 


Estimated annual surplus, $6,100,000, or thought to be sufficient to 
repay the entire cost in 25 years. 


ESTIMATES ARE CAREFULLY MADE 


The cost estimates given by the Secretary of the Interior 
are the result of long and painstaking studies of that depart- 
ment. Mr. F. E. Weymouth, then chief engineer of the Recla- 
mation Service, under whose personal supervision the major 
part of the studies were made, testified before the committee 
as follows: 


We have on our consulting staff Mr. A. J. Wiley and Mr. Louis Hill, 
and we have consulted them regularly in reference to this whole 
problem. We have had several engineering board meetings to con- 
sider the various phases of the problem, especially in reference to 
types of dams and methods of construction and cost of all that sort 
of thing. They were outside of our regular engineering force. 


Asked about the engineers in his organization, he stated: 


Mr. Walker Young, who is present to-day, has had charge of the 
investigations In Boulder Canyon for about three and a half years. 
Mr. Young had more to do than anybody else in the actual working 
out of the detailed designs and estimates, but he at all times had 
the advice of our chief designing engineer, Mr. J. L. Savage, whose 
headquarters are now in Denver, and also of the whole designing force 
of that office. b 

* * ~ * * * * 


Mr. Savage has under his charge about 25 or 30 engineers of all 
kinds. In addition to that we have had the assistance of 
Mr. Gaylord, who was until very recently our chief electrical engineer, 
and his assistants, and Mr. Dibble and his assistants. In the study of 
the water supply the irrigable areas, and the control of the river for 
flood or for power purposes, Mr. Debbler, who is here to-day, has made 
most of those studies, 

. > * * * * . 

We had Mr. Ransome, a geologist of the Geological Survey, make a 
very exhaustive ġeologic examination and report on the Boulder Canyon 
reservoir and dam site, and Mr. Jenison, of the Geological Survey, 
also assisted him, The Bureau of Standards bas done a lot of work 
for the service in testing materials for construction. There is another 
man that I forgot to mention, a very valuable engineer and geologist, 
Mr. Homer Hamlin. The most work that has been done perhaps was 
done by Mr. Arthur P. Davis while he was the director of the service. 

* * * » . * . 

Well, we have utillzed our regular forces a great deal; Mr. James 
Munn, who was formerly a contractor and is, perhaps, one of the best 
construction men in the country—we have had his advice, especially 
in reference to unit costs that we have used in the estimates, 
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Concerning the advisory board, composed of Mr. Wiley and 
Mr. Hill, he said: 


We have considered with them each step that we have taken as it 
came up and it has had their approval. (Hearings on H. R. 2903, 65th 
Cong, ist sess., pp. 741-743.) 


GOVERNMENT FULLY ASSURED A RETURN OF ITS ADVANCES 


Not only does the bill specifically require the complete pre- 
financing of the project, but the nature of the agencies which 
will underwrite the cost are such that there will never be any 
question of the prompt and businesslike meeting of all finan- 
cial obligations. These agencies will be of established solvency. 
The Imperial irrigation district, an established going district, 
will be the largest contractor for irrigation water. Cities with 
an assessed valuation of over a billion dollars will contract 
for the storage of domestic water and for power to pump this 
water to an elevation of some 1.300 feet. Power, the great 
financial asset of the project, will be contracted for with such 
applicants as the States of Nevada and Arizona, private utili- 
ties like the Southern California Edison Co., and cities like 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, and Riverside. Those agen- 
cies are announced applicants for power. Their contracts will 
be good. 


INDORSEMENTS OF PROJECT 


Besides numerous indorsements of State organizations and 
counties, cities, and other organizations of more or less local 
nature, including the Boulder Dam Association, an organization 
composed of some 200 public bodies in California, Nevada, and 
Arizona, it has been indorsed by the following national organi- 
zations: National Association of Real Estate Boards, American 
Legion, National United Spanish War Veterans, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The latter national organization reaffirmed its approval as 
recently as the 8th of the present month. 


Part III. COLORADO River ComMpactT—APPORTIONMENT OF 
BETWEEN THE STATES 


In 1920 Congress, by the Kinkaid Act, directed an investi- 
gation of the lower Colorado River. This indicated the serious 
purpose of the Federal Government to proceed with the devel- 
opment of the river. As works on the lower river would be 
certain to create permanent water rights, a movement was 
started by States in the upper drainage basin of the river to 
settle between the States rights respecting the waters of the 
river, so that these would not be affected or impaired by any 
development which might be authorized. 

Commissioners were appointed by the seven States to nego- 
tiate an interstate treaty or compact. The Hon. Herbert 
Hoover was named to represent the Federal Government. Vari- 
ous conferences were held, and finally, on November 24, 1922, at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., an agreement or compact was signed divid- 
ing the waters of the river, not amongst the States, but between 
the upper and the lower basin States, the upper basin States 
being Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and the 
lower basin States being Arizona, California, and Nevada. 

Early in 1923 the legislatures of all of these States except 
Arizona ratified this compact. Arizona, however, has thus far 
refused to ratify. 

In 1925 a six-State ratification was suggested by upper- 
basin States, thus making the compact effective as to ali the 
States, except Arizona. The four upper-basin States and 
Nevada promptly acceded to this plan. California, however, 
took the position that its assent to the compact on either a 
six or seven State basis, must be a matter of exchange for 
large storage and become effective only upon the authorization 
of such storage. 

Perhaps half the time of the committee has been occupied 
in the consideration of this compact, and the bearing of the 
situation adverted to, upon the project. 

Finally there emerged from the extended discussion a plan, 
which is expressed in the bill, for handling the interstate 
water-supply situation. This provides that nothing shall be 
done under the bill until at least the six-State ratification 
becomes effective. Various devices are in the bill to supple- 
ment the six-State ratification and protect the upper-basin 
States, these devices haying been worked out and presented 
by representatives of these States. The bill gives the essential 
congressional approval of the compact upon either a six or 
seven State basis. As has been well said, the bill “ enthrones 


WATERS 


the Colorado River compact.” 


This arrangement or plan is objected to by certain groups 
in the State of Arizona, but the committee has felt that in 
view of the somewhat uncertain conditions in that State and 
in view of the urgent necessity for flood relief in the Lower 
Colorado, development should not be allowed to further await 
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action by Arizona. The bill places no burden on Arizona that 
is not placed on each of the other States. Arizona is not re- 
quired to approve the compact. She can make every use of 
the river and of the works provided in this bill that any other 
State can make and under exactly the same requirements as 
is made on the other States, namely, the use must be made 
subject to the terms of the compact. 

As said by Mr. Hoover in testifying before the committee on 
March 3, 1926, in favor of the prompt authorization of this 
project: 

I have felt that the public interest of the people involved is so great 
that the whole of this enormous work should not be held up because 
of this last remaining fraction of opposition. 


All rights respecting water or power under the project are 
under the terms of the bill to be disposed of by contract by the 
Government. It is not reasonable to assume that the Govern- 
ment will do anything of an unfair or prejudicial nature to Ari- 
zona. 

By going on with this important and urgent development the 
committee feels that soon the lower-basin States will reach 
such understandings that the seven-State ratification of the 
compact will become a reality, while any further delay in action 
will tend to a chaotic condition unfortunate alike to the upper 
and the lower basin States. There has already been four years 
of delay in development, in the hope that all matters might be 
adjusted between States. Any further delay will almost in- 
evitably lead to an abandonment of interstate compact as a 
method of settling rights to the waters of the river and compel 
resort to other methods and processes, which under the circum- 
stances would be highly unfortunate. 

While the project here authorized is vital to many sections 

in the lower basin, the bill is no less important to upper-basin 
States. By giving congressional approval to the compact these 
States are assured in perpetuity water rights the value of 
which can not be overestimated. It is a mistake to think of 
this bill as one merely for the benefit of California or Nevada 
or Arizona. By “enthroning the Colorado River compact” it 
assures to the States of Colorado and New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming the water rights so essential to their future. 
Part IV. FLOOD CONTROL 


Throughout all the years of hearings on this development 
there has been expressed by all witnesses who have appeared 
before the committee an absolute unanimity of view respecting 
the existence of flood danger in the lower Colorado River, the 
urgent need for quick action, and that storage up the river is 
the solution of the flood problem. There has also been a like 
unanimity of opinion that the construction of the dam and 
storage at Boulder or Black Canyon, as here authorized, would 
furnish as complete a solution of the flood danger of the river 
as could possibly be accomplished. 

This unanimity of sentiment was to be expected in view of the 
physical characteristics of the river, and particularly in view of 
the physical characteristics and situation of Imperial Valley in 
respect to the Colorado. Here is a great valley with 450,000 
acres of irrigated farms, and with populous cities, lying in a 
great depression or sink from 100 to 300 feet below the channel 
of the river. The slope toward the valley is much greater than 
the slope toward the Gulf. Of course, the river at any flood 
time may break from its shifting and uncertain channel and 
turn into the yalley. The flooding of Imperial Valley would not 
be like the flooding of other sections, where property damage 
and perhaps loss of life result, but where soon the water sub- 
sides. If the Colorado once breaks into the valley and is not 
returned to its channel it means its permanent inundation, there 
being no outlet for the water. The danger, ever present, of a 
great flood has led every responsible Government official who 
has ever studied the situation to promptly and earnestly 
recommend immediate steps to remove the danger of such a 
catastrophe. 

LEVEES FURNISH INSUFFICIENT PROTECTION 

Efforts toward the protection of Imperial Valley have been 
made through the construction of levees, with only partial suc- 
cess. In 1905 the river broke into Imperial Valley, and it took 
two years of heroic efforts and great expense to return the 
river to its channel toward the Gulf. The United States then 
expended approximately $1,000,000 in building what was known 
as Ockerson Levee, in Mexico. Hardly was this levee com- 
pleted until it was washed away. The river, which thereto- 
fore had been flowing almost due southward along the foot of 
a plateau in Arizona and Mexico, turned westward toward the 
Volcano Lake region, still in Mexican territory but in a lower 
depression on the delta. The river was kept in this course by 


an extensive leyee system built by the people of Imperial Valley. 
Gradually, however, this depression filled up. The Imperial irri- 
gation district then, at an expense of approximately $700,000, 
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directed the river through what is known as the Pescadero Cut 
into a triangular depression lying between the old river chan- 
nel on the east and the Voleano Lake region on the north and 
west. This is the one remaining depression on the surface of 
this delta into which the river can be directed. 

The Imperial irrigation district is compelled to maintain a 
large and expensive organization for the building and mainte- 
nance of leyees in Mexico. It has built 78 miles of these levees. 
The district has 60 miles of railroad, trains of dump cars, and 
other expensive equipment for keeping up these levees, which 
8 ever being undermined and destroyed when the river is in 

SILT DEPOSITS AGGRAVATE FLOOD DANGER 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the Colorado 
deposits below Yuma yearly more than 100,000 acre-feet of 
silt. The flood danger from the river is greatly aggravated 
by this silt, for it was the silt deposit that built the deltaic 
ridge on which the river now flows, filled the old channel of the 
river, and later filled the channel toward Volcano Lake. In- 
deed, any depression which the river finds in which to flow is 
quickly filled with silt. 

Estimates differ as to how long it will take the river to fill 
up the Pescadero depression, through which it is now flowing. 
Some say 8 years; some say 20 years. No one knows for a 
certainty. All that is known is that within a comparatively 
short time it will be filled. ; 

The situation thus adverted to was excellently described by 
Mr. A. P. Davis, former Director of the Reclamation Service, 
as follows: 


In 1920 the situation became so critical that the district undertook 
at great expense to make a cut from the Bee River channel to the 
Pescadero and succeeded in diverting the river into that channel, where 
it now flows. We now have the condition of relatively high land 
along the Bee Channel and the levee on the north, running westward 
to Voleano Lake. We have another ridge which the river followed 
for a long time and built high running nearly south, from Yuma to 
the Gulf of California. Between these is a triangular tract which is 
lower than either, traversed by the Pescadero, in which the river is 
now flowing. It was testified here that it would take from 15 to 25 
years to build up this delta as high as the Bee River ridge. No one 
can tell even approximately, but it may be assumed that this channel, 
like the Bee Channel, will begin to grow unstable in 10 or 12 years, 
though it may be possible to keep the river in its present vicinity 
considerably longer. It is certain, however, that the river will not 
fill every part of that triangle of low ground before it begins to give 
serious trouble. 

We know also that the river is now busy in its filling job and will 
continue it without cessation until it is completed. It will then become 
again as threatening as it was in 1921, when Imperial Valley was 
fighting for its life to keep it from overtopping Volcano Lake levee. 
As soon as we provide a large desilting reservoir we will hold back 
the silt, and the building process will be checked. If this is done at 
once, we take advantage of the low areas, and with the silting process 
checked the river channel will become relatively permanent on low 
ground with no tendency to leave it. Some sediment will still come 
from the Gila, but it is certain that the building-up process will be 
made much slower and the menace of the river, regulated in flow, will 
be removed to a distant date. 

If, on the contrary, the large desilting reservoir is postponed, as 
some people propose, the silting will continue until this basin is filled 
and the river again flowing on top of a ridge, ready to break loose with 
any freshet and threaten Imperial Valley as it did three years ago. 
It is clear that the desilting reservoir must be provided quickly, and 
it must be of large capacity and must form a permanent lake in which 
all sediment will settle. (Hearings on H. R. 2903, 68th Cong, p. 
1379.) 


No estimates have been made as to what the cost would be 
to dredge an artificial channel across the delta in Mexico after 
the Pescadero depression is filled. The cost would, of course, 
be enormous and doubtless beyond the resources of local com- 
munities. The work of so dredging and maintaining a channel 
would also be surrounded by almost insurmountable difficulties 
because of being in a foreign jurisdiction, 


DAM AT BOULDER CANYON WILL TAKE CARE OF SILT 


Almost all of the silt now being discharged by the river is 
picked up through the canyon section and aboye Boulder 
Canyon. The proposed great reservoir there will provide 
ample capacity for intercepting and storing the silt. More 
than 300 years would be required to fill the entire reservoir, 
and this even without the construction of other dams above. 
In the meantime, of course, other developments will occur fur- 
ther up the river which will intercept large portions of the silt 
discharge and thus prolong indefinitely the usefulness of this 
reservoir. 


1926 


THE EFFECT OF FLOOD DANGER 

The danger in which the Imperial Valley always stands of 

being flooded necessarily creates a feeling of uncertainty. 

Property values there are less than half of what the income 

from the property would justify. Money can be had only at 

excessive interest rates, while Federal farm-loan banks refuse 
to lend money on Imperial Valley farms. 

Part V. RECLAMATION AND THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 


The reclamation and all-American canal features of the proj- 
ect are so closely interrelated that they may most conveniently 
be considered together, 

The only source of water for irrigation and domestic use in 
the region below Boulder Canyon, including a large area in 
Arizona and California, is the Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries, A substantial portion of the irrigable lands in Arizona 
and the Palo Verde and Imperial Valleys in California must 
rely wholly upon the main stream of the Colorado. 

The low flow of the river is now completely utilized. The 
dam and reservoir at Boulder Canyon will store the flood waters 
of the river, now the source of the flood menace, and make 
these available for irrigation uses down the river. The lowest 
main storage reservoir will be forever dedicated to the satis- 
faction of irrigation uses of water, subject only to the superior 
use for flood control. In all there are approximately 1,500,000 
acres of land in Arizona, Nevada, and California susceptible 
to irrigation by the waters which will thus be conserved. Of 
this amount, 550,000 acres, of which about 460,000 acres lie in 
Imperial Valley, are now irrigated from the river. 

Of the new lands susceptible to irrigation and ready at the 
present time for reclamation, about 400,000 acres lie along the 
rim of the present irrigated area in Imperial Valley. About 
250,000 acres of these are public lands and 11,000 acres Indian 
lands. These lands lie above the level of the present canal 
serving Imperial Valley. To serve these lands would require 
an all-American canal, but an all-American canal for the sery- 
ice of these lands alone would impose so great a burden of cost 
upon them as to be impracticable. Fortunately, the present 
irrigated area in the Imperial Valley is desirous of ending its 
present intolerable condition of being served by a canal running 
through Mexico and is ready to bear its share of the expense 
of an all-American canal built at an elevation to serve both 
the present irrigated areas and the other lands heretofore 
referred to. 

This share of the expense is to be cared for by contract 
for water. By properly apportioning the cost of the all- 
American Canal, authorized by the bill, between the Imperial 
irrigation district and these other lands, the benefits to be de- 
rived will greatly exceed the cost, making it a desirable and 
feasible undertaking and presenting an opportunity for the 
Government to reclaim its own lands under favorable and 
workable conditions. : 

CHARACTERISTICS AND CROPS OF IMPERIAL VALLEY AND ADJACENT 

SECTIONS 

Here the summers are hot and the winters are mild. The 
principal crops are lettuce, peas, spinach, and other vegetables, 
cantaloupes, grapes, citrus fruits, and strawberries. The warm 
climate makes it possible to, produce all of these at a very 
early season, and great quantities are shipped to the eastern 
markets. 

Generally speaking, because of the climatic conditions, the 
products of this section are not seriously in competition with 
the farm products of other portions of the United States. 
Most of the products of this region can not be produced else- 
where at the time of year produced there. 

The rim lands referred to above, and which may be brought 
under irrigation by the all-American Canal, are of the same 
character as the lands now under successful irrigation in the 
valley. Their reclamation is in no sense experimental. 

DROUGHT 


The flood danger to Imperial Valley is obvious and acute. 
Hardly less serious, however, is the danger of drought, due to 
increased uses of water in the upper States, and particularly 
to the rapidly increasing irrigation uses in Mexico. 

When the development of Imperial Valley was first conceived 
it was thought impossible to undertake the expense of building 
a canal all in the United States to furnish water to the valley. 
Hence, advantage was taken of an old river channel and the 
canal was built, taking water from the Colorado River just 
above the boundary line, and thence meandering through 
Mexico for a long distance before returning to the valley. This 
canal was built in Mexico by a Mexican corporation under a 
concession by the terms of which lands in Mexico were entitled 
to “one-half of the volume of water passing through the 
canal.” At this early date there was little or no irrigation in 
Mexico. Since tbat time irrigation has increased very rapidly 
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in Mexico, much more rapidly of late years than in the Im- 
perial Valley in the United States. This appears from the 
following table, showing by years the acreage irrigated in 
the United States and in Mexico from the existing main canal: 
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1 Estimated. 


There are approximately 800,000 acres of land in Mexico 
ated EA of irrigation by gravity from the present main 
canal. 

Already there are more lands being irrigated from this canal 
than may reliably be cared for by the available water in the 
river. As said by Mr. M. G. Dowd, chief engineer of the 
Imperial irrigation district, in November, 1925, when testifying 
before the Senate committee— 


There is no question but that even with the present irrigated acreage 
in Mexico the area now in crop in the United States is larger than it 
should be if losses are to be avoided from water shortages during the 
low flow of the river. Mexico has been using for several years past 
more than one-half of the water diverted from the river for bene- 
ficial use during July and August. As an example, take those two 
months for the present-year: During July we delivered 144,236 acre- 
feet to users in Mexico and 117,589 acre-feet to users in the United 
States; during August the respective amounts were 139,292 and 
102,442 acre-feet. With the additional 100,000 acres mentioned above, 
Mexico will acquire half the water diverted during longer periods of 
the low flow of the river, increasing the frequency and length of water 
shortages. This means that there will be that much less available for 
the lands in the United States than was the case heretofore during 
these periods when the acreage across the line was not large enough to 
demand half the water for any great length of time. 


It will be observed from the table inserted above that for the 
last six years there has been practically no increase in the 
irrigated areas in the Imperial Valley. In Mexico, however, 
there has been an increase in the irrigated acreage of nearly 
100 per cent, the acreage mounting from 118,530 acres in 1918 
to 217,000 in 1925. Soon there will be another 100,000 acres of 
land brought under water in Mexico, this being the additional 
acreage referred to by Mr. Dowd. This spells disaster for 
ranchers in Imperial Valley. 

As well expressed by the Secretary of the Interior in his 
report to this committee on January 12, 1926: 


The canal now supplies water for the irrigation of over 400,000 acres 
in California, and irrigators in Mexico at present require water for 
the irrigation of 200,000 acres. But Mexican irrigators are entitled, 
under this concession, to double the yolume they are now using, or for 
enough to irrigate as many acres as are now irrigated in California. 
That is more water than the unregulated flow of the river will now 
supply. As the Mexican irrigators are on the upper end of the canal, 
the pinch of scarcity, when it has come in the past, or when it may 
come in the future, falls first on irrigators in the United States, which 
country supplies the water, all the construction cost, and all the money 
advanced for operation. It is unfair to California irrigators now, and 
will be even more so after the reservoir is built. 

It is physically possible to irrigate much more than 400,000 acres 
from this canal in Mexico. If this concession remains in force without 
any amendment and the canal continues to be used as now, the irri- 
gated area in Mexico will continue to extend. The volume needed to 
be diverted from the river would be more than the direct flow at the 
low-water season, and the area irrigated in California would be subject 
to ruinous uncertainties and loss. If storage is provided, a part of 
the water for the irrigation of lands in Mexico would, under, this 
concession, have to be supplied from the reservoir, as this canal would 
be the only means of conyeying water to the Imperial Valley, and it 
enn be operated only if the terms of the Mexican concession are 
complied with. 


That Imperial Valley is in actual danger of drought is no 


vague fear. In 1924 all of the water of the river was diverted 
into the Imperial Canal for 96 days. After Mexican require- 
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ments had been met there was not enough left for the proper 
irrigation of farms in the valley, and crop losses of not less 
than $5,000,000 were suffered from an actual water shortage. 
For seyeral days during that period there was barely sufficient 
water for stock and domestic purposes. 

OPERATIONS IN MEXICO UNSATISPACTORY 


For an American community such as has grown up in Im- 
perial Valley to be dependent entirely for its water supply 
for domestic use and irrigation upon a canal running 60 miles 
through Mexico is necessarily highly unsatisfactory. It has 
been cryptically said: 


I would not want my jugular vein running through any foreign 
country. 


The canal serving Imperial Valley with water is in truth 
and fact the jugular vein of the community which has there 
sprung up. . 

Again, if with American capital upon American soil the 
storm waters of the river are conserved, as they will be at 
Boulder Canyon, it would be highly unfortunate and contrary 
to sound policy if for every acre in Imperial Valley brought 
under irrigation and served by these waters a like amount 
of land would have to be developed and served in Mexico. 
This is just what conservation of the waters of the Colorado 
River without an all-American canal means; and this is what 
the Secretary of the Interior well expressed in the portion of 
his report heretofore quoted. To relieve the Imperial Valley 
from danger of drought, by storage alone, would make Mexico 
a chief beneficiary of the project. By adding the all-American 
canal this untoward result is avoided. 


ALL-AMERICAN CANAL GIVES UNITED STATES STRATEGIC CONTROL OF THE 
WATERS OF THE COLORADO 


Through the control of the release of waters stored at the 
dam and through the control of an all-American canal the 
United States will be in a position to regulate absolutely the 
extent to which the waters of the Colorado River will be 
available for use in Mexico. ae 

CANAL INTEGRAL PART OF PROJECT 


In order to protect American interests, to remove interna- 
tional difficulties and complications which now exist, to give the 
United States a strategic control of American waters, and to 
bring additional lands, mostly public, under irrigation under 
the only feasible plan of so doing, the all-American canal is an 
essential and indispensable part of this project. By the plan of 
the bill it is not set aside as an unrelated part of the develop- 
ment. The financing must cover not only the cost of the dam 
and the power plants if they are built, but the cost of the canal. 
The bill does not specify how these various costs shall be 
spread. All that is required is that contracts for the storage 
and delivery of water and power must fully cover the cost of 
all works, with interest. It will be for the Secretary to fairly 
apportion these costs as between water for irrigation and 
domestic use and power. 

Pant VI. Domestic WATER SUPPLY 


The relation of the matter of domestic water supply to the 
project here authorized is important. First, it assures beyond 
question of doubt the financial integrity of the project. The 
largest agency, which by contract will assume the obligation 
of reimbursing the Government for the cost of the project with 
interest, will undoubtedly be a publie district, comprising a 
large group of cities in southern California, which will contract 
both for storage of water at the dam, with its delivery at a 
point on the river, and also for a large block of the power nec- 
essary to pump a domestic water supply to an elevation of 
1,200 or 1,300 feet. Second, the project is so shaped that it will 
make possible the securing of a domestic water supply. Other 
plans of development tentatively suggested have not been ade- 
quate to this end. 

The coastal belt of southern California, having a population 
at present of more than 1,800,000, is fast reaching the limit 
of its available domestic supply, and careful investigations have 
shown that the populous cities of this coastal plain, including 
the city of Los Angeles, must for their own security acquire 
an added source of domestic water supply, and that the Colo- 
rado presents the only place where this may be secured, 

Some years ago the city of Los Angeles went to Owens Val- 
ley and constructed a great aqueduct 240 miles in length to 
augment local sources. Even this added supply is not proving 
sufficient for the needs of that city. 

Nearly two years ago that city voted a bond issue of 
$2,000,000 for preliminary suryeys and investigation respect- 
ing the securing of a supply from the Colorado River, and 
enough work has already been done to fully establish the feasi- 
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bility of the plan, if and provided there is large storage of the 
flood waters of the river. 

The formation of a large public district, comprising the cities 
of Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, Orange County cities, and 
such other cities as desire to join, is contemplated for the pur- 
pose of building the necessary aqueduct from the river to the 
coast to supply these cities with domestic water. This aque- 
duct will be approximatély 250 miles in length and cost around 
$150,000,000. Because of intervening mountain ranges it will 
be necessary to pump the water some 1,300 feet. While this 
will be costly, a cheap and dependable source of power will 
not only reduce the financial burden but is necessary to make 
the project at all feasible. 

The amount of water required by these cities is 1,500 second- 
feet. This, of course, will not all be necessary at once, but 
as these cities are growing rapidly they must look to the future 
and provide for their yital necessities. 

To raise a full 1,500 second-feet to an elevation of 1,300 
feet will ultimately require approximately 250,000 firm horse- 
power of electricity. This district will be an applicant for 
a contract for a substantial block of power at the dam, enough 
to handle the necessary pumping for a reasonable period in 
the future, but baving in view the fact that as market con- 
ditions demand there will doubtless be other power develop- 
ments on the Colorado River. 

Large storage at Boulder Canyon is ideally fitted to make 
it possible for these cities to procure a domestic water supply. 
The capacity of the reservoir is sufficiently large that there 
may be obtained enongh storage to protect against dry years 
or against the upper basin States retaining all or substantially 
all of the flow of the river during a period of dry years. 
Full conservation thus effected will permit of the utilization 
of water for a domestic supply without impinging upon irriga- 
tion requirements. The dam and reseryoir also accomplish 
certain desilting processes essential to suceessful consumma- 
tion of the plan of securing domestic water supply. 

Part VII. POWER 

Power may well be described as the burden bearer of the 
project here authorized. 

A low flood-control dam, which would cost approximately 
two-thirds of the dam here authorized, would represent an 
outlay by the Federal Treasury which could not be recovered. 
By providing for a dam of the height here authorized, not 
only will the floods of the river be fully conserved, reclama- 
tion uses fully provided for, and opportunity afforded to popu- 
lous cities of the coast to secure a necessary domestic water 
supply, but hydroelectric power will be made available in such 
amount and of such desirability as will easily bear a major 
portion of the cost of the entire development. 

An eager market awaits this power. Private utilities would 
secure a part of it. The great district contemplating a water 
supply will desire a very substantial part; cities like Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Glendale, Riverside are eager applicants. 
States contiguous to the dam will want their share. In short 
there can be no doubt that all the power will be contracted for 
at once, 

It is not strange that this is so, for the power will be 
desirable power. According to thé estimates of the Reclama- 
tion Service, if the Government builds the power plants it can 
be sold at the switchboard at 3 mills per kilowatt hour, and this 
price will take care of all operating and maintenance expense, 
interest on the cost of the all-American canal, and with reve- 
nues from sale of water insure the retirement of the entire 
inyestment of the Government with interest within a period of 
25 years, 

There will become available upon the construction of the 
dam 550,000 firm or constant horsepower. Conditions indicate 
that this would be used upon a 55 per cent load factor, calling 
for the installation at the dam of plants with an installed 
capacity of 1,000,000 horsepower. These plants will be installed 
in units of approximately 100,000 horsepower. Units can, of 
course, be installed as the market calls for power. Further- 
more, some of the power will be available while the dam is in 
course of construction. Thus the release of this large amount 
of power will not come in one block but only gradually as it 
can be absorbed by the market. 

There were many indications in the testimony adduced be- 
fore the committee that there would be considerable competi- 
tion to secure this very desirable power. The committee has 


so framed the legislation to guard as fully as might be against 
this asset, created by Federal initiative, being monopolized by 
any one agency. The bill contemplates that the power will be 
fairly and equitably distributed amongst the various agencies 
applying therefor, thus insuring the widest and fairest possible 
distribution of the benefits, 
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Part VIII. Form or BILL 


The pending bill has been given consideration commensurate 
with the great project it authorizes and the various purposes 
its enactment will accomplish. 

It has undergone many changes and improvements. New 
ideas have been advanced. These as they have proved sound 
have been incorporated. The financial plan was prepared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Provisions to settle water rights on 
the river haye come largely from the official representatives of 
upper-basin States. Valuable suggestions have originated in 
Federal departments having to do with the development. 

The project is an intricate one. One phase has its effect upon 
another and apparently unrelated aspect. Each phase has been 
carefully covered by the bill without impinging upon any other 
phase. 

Approximately one-third of the bill deals with the matter of 
interstate water rights and the Colorado River compact, and 
approximately one-quarter of it deals with the financial fea- 
tures. As to the administration of the project, this has not 
been burdened with undue details. Necessarily something must 
be left to responsible administrative agencies. This has been 
done, and the Secretary of the Interior, who is charged with the 
duty of financing and managing the development, is given a 
reasonable leeway in arranging contracts, fixing prices, and 
allocating benefits. This is illustrated in the optional provi- 
sions respecting power. The Secretary may lease the right to 
use water at the dam or he may construct plants and sell power 
at the switchboard, as may seem best to him, to the end that 
he may meet the requirement of completely financing the project, 
and this largely through the disposition of power or power 
rights. Fundamentals are covered. Details are appropriately 
left to be worked ont by the Secretary. 


CONCLUSION 


This bill should be passed because— 

First. Congress should no longer risk a flood catastrophe to 
Imperial Valley—a catastrophe which further delay only courts. 

Second. Reclamation possibilities in the lower basin should 
be safeguarded and taken care of before it is too late. Unless 
something is done, the river will be acquired for power develop- 
ment exclusively. Mexico is constantly building up added 
claims to its waters. 

Third. The Mexican situation must be met. It is not sound 
policy to allow a condition to continue by which that country 
may and will go on using more and more water from the river, 
and this at the expense of existing and future irrigation in the 
United States. 

Fourth. The Goyernment should aid its people to secure their 
necessities in the way of domestic water supply, where it can 
do so, as here, without cost and as an incident in carrying out 
other Federal purposes such as river regulation and recla- 
mation. 

Fifth. It will convert a natural menace into a national asset. 

Sixth. A financial scheme is presented by which the develop- 
ment will be completely prefinanced, thus fully protecting the 
Federal Treasury and the general taxpayer. 

Seventh. It settles in large part water rights between States 
in a sensible and practical way, substituting interstate agree- 
ments for interminable litigation and controversy. Further de- 
lay points to the latter untoward results and the disintegration 
of the plan of settling water rights by interstate compact. 

Attention is invited to the following letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior explaining the legislation in detail and estimat- 
ing the cost and the reyenues that will be produced: 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF INTERIOR TO CHAIRMAN SMITH 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 18, 1926, 
Hon. ADDISON T. SMITH, 
Chairman Committce on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Sutru: I have received your letter of January 14, 
transmitting, with request for report, a copy of H. R. 6251, entitled 
“A bill to provide for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin.” 

Instead of discussing the provisions of this bill section by section, I 
desire to submit some suggestions regarding the policy and procedure to 
be followed in this development and the legislation required to secure the 
desired results. It is assumed that the dam and reservoir to be created 
are essentially those described in a report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
dated February 28, 1924, which proposes a dam 550 feet high and a 
reservoir to impound 26,000,000 acre-feet of water, and that the all- 
American canal for connecting the Colorado River with the Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys is substantially the one described in Senate Docu- 
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ment No, 142 and in the report of the all-American canal board, 
published in 1920, N 

It is my understanding that the primary purpose of this scheme is to 
regulate and control the flow of the river below the dam so as to lessen 
the menace from floods to low-lying land below; to increase the water 
supply for irrigation in seasons of drought and provide an adequate 
water supply at all seasons of the year for household and industrial uses 
in growing cities and towns; and to generate electric energy both as a 
means of making this project a financially solvent undertaking and con- 
tribtting to the general prosperity of the southwestern part of the 
country. The general plan and purpose of this measure has my support, 
and I fayor it being made a national undertaking, to be carried out and 
administered by the Federal Government. 

Interstate and international rights and interests involve the diversi- 
fied benefits from the construction of these works, the waiting necessi- 
ties of cities for increased water supplies, the large development of 
latent agricultural resources, the protection of these already developed 
and the immense Industrial benefits which may come from the produc- 
tion of cheap power, which together appear to render the construction 
and subsequent control of these works a measure of such economic and 
social importance that no agency but the Federal Government should 
be intrusted with the protection of rights or distribution of its oppor- 
tunities. All uses can be coordinated and the fullest benefits realized 
only by their centralized control. 

I shall therefore consider this development as including three 
features : 

(1) A dam approximately 550 feet high creating a reservoir holding 
26,000,000 acre-feet of water. 

(2) Works for the generation of electric power. 

(3) An all-American canal starting at Laguna Dam and delivering 
water to the Imperial and Coachella Valley canals, 

The reseryoir should be regulated primarily to safeguard the valleys 
in Arizona and California, including Imperial Valley, with its present 
extensive development, from the destructive effect of large floods. 
Water levels in the reservoir would be raised during flood periods and 
lowered at other times, thus equalizing the discharge of the river below 
and securing a regulated flow for irrigation and power. The water so 
impounded should be sold to cities requiring it for domestic purposes 
and othey municipal uses and to irrigation districts, like that of the 
Imperial Valley, desiring a complete or supplemental water supply 
under the provisions of the Warren Act, payment to be made for a 
definite volume of water each year. - 

The electric energy generated should be sold to the highest and best 
bidders, with due regard to public interest, at the switchboard of the 
power plant. Contracts should not exceed 50 years in duration. Trans- 
mission of power and its distribution to be provided by the purchasers. 

Water supplied for domestic, industrial, or irrigation uses should be 
delivered at the dam, at points along the river agreed upon, and at the 
terminal of the all-American canal. Prices for this water should be 
such as to at least repay all of the cost of operation and maintenance 
of the canals and an equitable part of the operating expenses of the 
dam. This, with the revenues from power, will, we believe, repay the 
entire investment in this development, with 4 per cent interest. 

The money for this development should, I believe, be provided by a 
bond issue of the United States. It should be for a sum sufficient to 
provide for the construction of the dam, the power plant, and the all- 
American canal. An additional sum should be included in the authori- 
zation to pay interest on bonds sold during the period of construction 
and until such time as the revenue will meet interest charges. Provid- 
ing the money for this development through a special bond issue will 
obviate disturbance of the regular fiscal operations of the Government. 
It will obviate provision by the Budget for the money needed during 
construction. The bonds could be sold as money would be needed. 
Construction would extend over a period of between 5 and 10 years if 
work were carried on at a rate to secure the greatest efficiency. 

In the sale of water to irrigation districts and municipalities the 
provisions of the reclamation act and of the Warren Act would apply. 

Such an adjustment of burdens and benefits should stimulate irriga- 
tion development because of the generous terms on which water will 
be supplied and at the same time result in a considerable revenue from 
the water furnished for irrigation, domestic, and industrial uses. But 
the money-earning feature of this development is power. The revenue 
from the sale of power will, it is believed, alone repay the entire cost 
of these works with interest at 4 per cent. 

With this general outline of the development program favored I 
submit comments on features of the bill which are approved and others 
which it is believed should be modified. 

The necessity for the all-American canal and the size and cost of this 
canal depend largely on whether the existing concession under which 
water is now diverted from the Colorado River at Hanlons Heading and 
earried through Mexico to irrigators in the Imperial Valley can be 
modified. If it can not be, then the all-American canal becomes an 


indispensable part of this development. Under this contract or con- 
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cession the Mexican Government gave a corporation permission * to build 
and operate a canal across Mexican territory to irrigate land in Cali- 
-Tornia on condition that Mexican irrigators be given, if they desire it, 
one-half of all the water diverted into this canal from the Colorado 
River. Hence the canal has to be double the capacity required to meet 
the needs of California. The river has to supply double the water 
needed in California, and the rights of Mexicans to water under this 
concessiou grow as the irrigated area is extended in California. 

The canal now supplies water for the irrigation of over 400,000 
acres in California, and irrigators in Mexico at present require water 
for the irrigation of 200,000 acres. But Mexican irrigators are enti- 
tled under this concession to double the volume they are now using, 
or for enough to irrigate as many acres as are now irrigated in 
California. That is more water than the unregulated flow of the 
river will now supply. As the Mexican irrigators are on the upper 
end of the canal, the pinch of scarcity, when it has come in the 
past or when it may come in the future, falls first on irrigators in 
the United States, which country supplies the water, all the construction 
cost, and all the money advanced for operation. It is unfair to Cali- 
fornia irrigators now and will be even more so after the reservoir is 
built. 

It is physically possible to irrigate much more than 400,000 
acres from this canal in Mexico. If this concession remains in force 
without any amendment and the canal continues to be used as now, 
the irrigated area in Mexico will continue to extend. The volume 
needed to be diverted from the river would be more than the direct 
flow at the low-water season, and the area Irrigated in California 
would be subject to ruinous uncertainties and loss. If storage is 
provided, a part of the water for the Trrigation of lands in Mexico 
would, under this concession, have to be supplied from the reservoir, 
as this canal would be the only means of conveying water to the 
Imperial Valley, and it can be operated“ only if the terms of the 
Mexican concession are complied with. 

If, however, the Government of Mexico would consent to a modifica- 
tion of this concession and definitely limit the volume of water to which 
Mexican irrigators would be entitled, then the future use of the present 
canal would be economical and desirable, a smaller high line could be 
built and utilized mainly for the irrigation of the higher lands of the 
Imperial and Coachella Valleys. Thus far no negotiations for the 
modification of this concession have been made. It is not known what 
the attitude of the Mexican Government would be, and plans for this 
development should, therefore, include provision for an all-American 
canal as an essential part of the scheme. 

The building of a unified power plant by the Federal Government in 
the place of allocating power privileges, as proposed in the bill, is 
regarded as more efficient and cheaper. It will obviate controversies 
between applicants and long delays in their adjustment. In the end, 
results will, I believe, be superior to those possible under an allocation 
of privileges. The area for the location of separate power sites is 
restricted. Allotments would not be equal in value. Some allottees 
would, therefore, have an agvantage over others, It would result in 
the creation of operation and administration controversies to be 
avoided and which a unified development will avert. 

The transmission lines for the distribution and retailing of this 
power should he financed by its purchasers. ‘To secure the greatest 
economy main transmission lines leading to different localities should 
be constructed for joint use. This plan of power development is not 
an experiment, It has been adopted by the Government with satis- 
factory results in the construction of other reclamation works where 
the generation of power is an incident to irrigation development. 
Salt River, Minidoka, Lahontan, and Guernsey are illustrations, 

Section 6 provides that no part of the construction cost of the dam 
and the appurtenant works shall be charged against any lands irri- 
gated by the waters of the reservoir. If the all-American canal is to 
be considered as an appurtenant work, the bill should be amended, 
It Is believed that the sales of water from this canal win return 
not only the cost of operation and maintenance but pay construc- 
tion costs without interest, as is done on other reclamation projects. 

All revenues from power, irrigation, and domestic water supplies 
should be placed in a common fund and used for the payment of interest, 


The Sociedad de Riego y Terrenos de la Baja California S. A. is 
authorized to carry through the canal which it has built in Mexican 
territory, and through other canals that it may build, if convenient, 
water to an amount of 284 cubic meters (10,000 cubic feet) per second 
from the waters taken from the Colorado River in territory of the 
United States by the California Development Co., and which waters this 
company has ceded to the Sociedad de Riego y Terrenos de la Baja 
California S. A. It is also authorized to carry to the lands of the 
United States the water with the exception of that mentioned in the fol- 
lowing article. From the water mentioned in the foregoing article, 


enough shall be used to irrigate the lands susceptible of irrigation in 
Lower California with the water carried through the canal or canals, 
without in any case the amount of water used exceeding one-half of 
the yolume of water passing through said canals, 
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operating expenses, and build up a sinking fund for redeeming the entire 
bond issue. 

In order to give assurance before any large expenditure is incurred 
that the anticlpated revenues from this development. will be obtained, 
the bill should contain a provision that before any bonds are issued 
and sold, and before awarding any contracts for construction, the See- 
retary of the Interior shall secure the execution of contracts with irri- 
gation districts, municipalities, and corporations, on terms to be fixed, 
for the delivery of all water to be supplied for irrigation, domestic, and 
municipal uses, and sball obtain definite commitment for the purchase 
of power from responsible bidders in an amount to insure a sufficient 
return from this development to repay the money to be expended, with 
interest, within a period of 50 years, 

Section 8, which provides for the distribution and use of all water 
for irrigation, power, and otherwise, in accordance with the Colorado 
River compact, seems well conceived and is a necessary part of this 
legislation. This appears to afford ample protection and assurance to 
those States included in the upper division of the watershed against the 
creation of a priority of right through the building of these works which 
would impair in any way their fight to the volume of water guar- 
anteed to that division in the compact. I suggest for consideration 
amendment to the effect that the benefits to be derived from this develop- 
ment shall be available only to those States or the citizens of those 
States which have ratified the compact, 

I suggest the amendment of section 9, as follows: In line 1, page 11, 
strike out the words “the proportionate share,“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “an equitable share in accordance with the benefits 
received.” After the word “lands” in line 15 insert “ subject, how- 
ever, to the provisions of subsection C of section 4, act of December 5, 
1924 (43 Stat. 702).” The first amendment suggested is designed to 
avoid the necessity of fixing a flat-rate charge without regard to the 
classification or quality of the land, Experience has shown that a flat- 
rate charge is undesirable in some cases. The second amendment I 
believe of prime importance, If soldiers and sailors are to be given a 
preference, experience has shown that provision should be made for 
selection. This is desirable for the protection of all prospective entry- 
men, soldiers, and sailors, as well as civilians. 

Since section 1 provides for the building of a dam either at Black 
Canyon or Boulder Canyon, I suggest that line 11, section 10, be 
amended so as to designate the subfund there mentioned as the“ Colo- 
rado River dam fund,” which would be applicable in either case, The 
present designation might possibly prove a misnomer. I suggest the 
following proviso be inserted at the end of section 10 of the bill: 

“Provided, however, That no work shall be begun and no moneys ex- 
pended on or in connection with the works or structures provided for 
in this act until the respective legislatures of at least six of the signatory 
States mentioned in section 13 hereof shall have approved the Colorado 
River compact mentioned in said section 18 and shall have consented to 
a waiver of the provision of the first paragraph of article 11 of said 
compact making the same binding and obligatory when it shall have 
been approved by the legislatures of each of the seven signatory States, 
and until the President by public proclamation shall have declared 
that the said compact has been approved by and become binding and 
obligatory upon at least six of the signatory States.” 

An approximate estimate of costs, operating expenses, and income 
leaves no question ns to the ultimate solvency of this undertaking if 
carried out along the lines proposed. The main source of revenue 
will be power, and the rate assumed Is lower than the wholesale 
prices now being paid in the West. Those of which we have informa- 
tion range from 3% to 8 mills per kilowatt-hour, measured at the 
switchboard. As the largest consumers of this power would be dis- 
tant, a low figure of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour at the switchboard 
has been assumed in the estimates which follow: 


Colorado River Derelopment—Boulder Canyon Reservoir, all-American 
canal 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
0 cost for — 


00.000 acre-foot reser voir. $41, 500, 000 
1,000,000-horsepower development 31. 500, 000 
The all-American Cahal; 2» 31. 000, 000 
Interest during construction on above, 5 years, at 

TOR CPU EEE ASTA r eo oo area gine A TES 21, 000, 000 
TTT 125. 000, 000 
Â.. —— 


ANNUAL OPERATION 
Estimated arose revenues from— 


Sale 3.6 billion kilowatt-hours power at cent 10, 800, 000 
Storage and delivery of water for irrigation and do- 
Mestie purposes „4„%äꝛ 8 1, 500, 000 
ss eV oe OPER De a, a Ee Ss Nay ' AG 
Estimated fixed annual charges for— 
Operation and maintenance, storage and power 700, 000 
Operation and maintenance, all-American canal 500, 000 
Interest on $125,000,000 at 4 per cen 5, 000, 000 
otal sari asks esc eee 
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Estimated annual surplus, $6,100,000, or thought to be sufficient 
to repay the entire cost in 25 years. 

The height of this dam as fixed will not prevent the construction 
of the proposed dams at Diamond Creek or Bridge Canyon. The 
approval of this project should open the way for other development 
and encourage the construction of projects above this dam for de- 
velopment of irrigation, power, or other purposes. 

Although the difficulties of construction and magnitude of the pro- 
posed structure, compared with any other for similar purposes, are 
unprecedented, assuming that it is a feasible engineering possibility, 
the Reclamation Bureau of the Department of the Interior as now 
organized, with its present commissioner, is competent to construct 
the works contemplated in S. 1868. 

With the amendments suggested, I recommend the favorable con- 
sideration of this bill by Congress, 


Respectfully submitted. Heurert WORK, 


RECESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may have time 
to receive the Interior Department appropriation bill and send 
it to conference in case it shall be passed to-day by the Senate, 

_I ask unanimous consent that the House stand at recess subject 

to the call of the Speaker, and that the Speaker have the 
teller bell sounded 15 minutes before he intends to call the 
House to order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman ask 
that we stand in recess to a definite time, say, 3 o'clock or 3 
o'clock and 30 minutes? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman should understand the diffi- 
culty in doing it that way, because the Senate may finish the 
bill within half an hour and it may not finish it until 4 
o'clock, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman wants to keep us here 
subject to the call of the bell. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Texas need not be here 
at that time unless he wishes to be here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but it is our duty to be present 
when this House meets. 

Mr. TILSON. But the gentleman now knows that there is 
but one thing to be done, If the gentleman has any objection 
to that action, he may so state at this time, and then there 
would be no occasion to take a recess. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not think anybody would object to 
the gentleman’s request if he would make it to a definite time. 
That is the usual custom. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman wishes to be brought back 
here again and again—possibly two or three times—it might be 
well to take his suggestion. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest the gentleman make it 3.30 or 
4 o'clock. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I trust that the gentleman from 
Texas will not insist upon that definite time, because that might 
bring the Members of the Honse here possibly an hour before 
there would be any reason for their assembling. 

Mr. TILSON, That is what I am trying to avoid, and also 
the possibility of bringing them back here time and time again. 
I am trying to avoid the loss of possibly an hour or so in case 
that bill should be passed quickly and be ready to be sent 
to conference. These are my reasons for making the time of 
the recess elastic. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Furthermore, there would be the possi- 
bility that action might be required by the Senate after our 
action, and that would be holding the Senate up as well as this 
body. 

Mr. TILSON. Precisely. It seems to me that if the Mem- 
bers are willing to agree to my proposal, it would make it very 
much more convenient and might save considerable time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, would the gentleman have it made 
30 minutes instead of 15 minutes before the Speaker calls the 
House to order that the bell should be rung, because there 
are places in the city from which it would take 30 minutes to 
reach the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request, and at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Texas, ask that 30 minutes 
before the Speaker intends to call the House to order he have 
the teller bell sounded, and that we now stand in recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unun- 
imous consent that the House stand in recess subject to the 
call of the Chair, with the understanding that the teller bell be 
sounded 30 minutes before the Chair calls the House to order 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would it not be well for the gentleman from Connecticut to 
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be brought up except the proposition of sending the interior 
bill to conference? 

Mr. TILSON. That is my intention. I shall call up noth- 
ing else, and I hope that the Speaker, unless required to do so 
by the rules, will not recognize anyone for any other purpose, 

Mr. MAPES, It seems to me, in view of the peculiar posi- 
tion that we are in, that we ought to haye a very definite 
understanding to that effect, and then the Members of the 
House will not need to pay any further attention to it. 

Mr. TILSON. It is just as definite as can be made, I 
think. The floor leader will not bring up anything else and will 
not permit anything else to be brought up if he can prevent it, 
and I think the Speaker will be in accord with the floor leader 
in this matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and the House stands in recess subject to the con- 
ditions named. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 

AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired (at 4 o’clock p. m.), the House 
was called to order by the Speaker. 


“MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of 
its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments the bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the 
House was requested. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendments to the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill be disagreed to, that a conference be requested, and 
the conferees appointed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
14827, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed Mr. 
CRAMTON, Mr. Murruy, and Mr. Taytor of Colorado as con- 
ferees on the part of the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


* The SPEAKER announced his signature to the enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 4742. An act providing for the promotion of Floyd Ben- 
nett, aviation pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him 
a congressional medal of honor. 

S. 4741. An act providing for the promotion of Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor. 

S. 4153. An act to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes. 

S. 3728. An act to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations. 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age. 

HOLIDAY ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the terms of 
the concurrent resolution, I move that the House do now 
adjourn until Monday, January 3, 1927, at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER (at 4 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.). The 
House stands adjourned until 12 o'clock Monday, January 3, 1927. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, December 23, 1926, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a, m.) 


include in that request an understanding that nothing will! War Department and independent offices appropriation bills. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker‘s table and referred as follows: 

817. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
the papers in the pension case of Lottie A. Bowhall, and the 
papers in the claim for pension of Cora A. Moore, with a view 
to consideration of the repeal of so much of the act as grants 
pension to said Lottie A. Bowhall on the ground that the bene- 
ficiary obtained pension under such special act by fraud; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

818. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, for the laying of water mains and for an addition to 
Reno Reservoir, $250,000, to be added to the estimate of $450,000 
(H. Doc. No. 606); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

819. A communieation from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tion for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, amounting to a total of $310,193.33 (H. Doc. No. 607) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

820. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the United States Commission of the Two Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the Birth of George Washington for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, in the amount of $14,000 (H. Doc. No. 
608); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

821. A letter from the chairman of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration, transmitting the Ninth Annual Report of the War 
Finance Corporation (H. Doc. No. 599); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

§22. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a report of the work performed and expenditures made during 
the fiscal year 1926 in the construction of forest highways and 
forest development roads and trails; to the Committee on Roads. 

823. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a report in connection with the administration of certain sec- 
tions of the transportation act, 1920, and a draft of a bill 
appropriating $48,852.83 to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to refund the amount of interest erroneously collected from 
certain railroads on overpayments; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

824. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, consisting of five items amounting to $2,027,000 (H. Doc. 
Wo. 609) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13016. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet 
River at or near One hundred and sixth Street, in the city 
of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1646). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13067. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Montana, or Roosevelt County, or McCone 
County, in the State of Montana, or either or several of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Wolf Point, Mont.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1647). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 13070. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Henry L. Gray and Elbert M. Chandler, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across Lake Washington; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1648). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13452. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge 
across the Wabash River; with amendment (Rept. No. 1649). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13455. A bill granting the consent of Congress 


to the Ashland Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River; 
Referred to the House 


without amendment (Rept. No. 1650). 
Calendar. 
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Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13456. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River; with amendment (Rept. No. 1651). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 14236. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the police jury of Rapides Parish, La., to construct a bridge 
across Red River at or near Boyce, La.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1652). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 14239. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to Meridian and Bigbee River Railway Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Tombigbee 
River at or near Naheola, Ala.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1653). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 14246. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Maysville Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 
River; without amendment (Rept, No. 1654). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 14688. A bill to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Waccamaw River in South Carolina: with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1655). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. J. Res. 292. A joint resolution to amend the act 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River af or near 
Burlington, N. J.,“ approved May 21, 1926; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1656). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 9826. A bill to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado ‘River Basin; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1657). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15468. A bill to authorize payment of compen- 
sation to retired warrant officers and enlisted men employed by 
the Panama Canal; without amendment (Rept, No. 1658). Re. 
8 to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 15475. A bill amending the act approved August 30, 
1890 (Stat. L., vol. 26, pp. 412; 413), relative to proceedings 
for condemnation of land for public purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1659). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 15601) to conserve 
the revenues from medicinal spirits and provide for the effec- 
tive Government control of such spirits, to prevent the evasion 
of taxes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 15602) to amend the last 
paragraph of an act entitled “An act to refer the claims of the 
Delaware Indians to the Court of Claims, with the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States”; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 15603) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into a cooperative agreement 
or agreements with the State of Montana and private owners 
of lands within the State of Montana for grazing and range 
development, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 15604) for the promotion of 
rifle practice throughout the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 15605) to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a postal guard service in the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 15606) to regulate inter- 
state commerce by motor yehicles operating as common carriers 
on the public highways; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15607) to provide a code 
of law governing legal reserve life insurance business in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 313) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Commerce through the various and 
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suitable bureaus in the Department of Commerce to make in- 
vestigations, with a view of developing new uses for cotton and 
cotton products; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 314) direct- 
ing and providing for the assembly, inventory, Classification, 
preparation for publication, and publication of the official rec- 
ords and maps relating to the participation of the military and 
naval forces of the United States in the World War, and au- 
thorizing appropriations therefor ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. á 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 315) 
designating the columbine as the national flower of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Library. - 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 351) directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish to the House of Rep- 
resentatives certain information concerning the Bridge and 
Whist Club operated by Ralph W. Bickle and A. Bruce Bie- 
laski, in the city of New York, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 15608) for the relief of 
Gilbert P. Chase; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 15609) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Ann Donley; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 15610) for the relief of the 
owners of the steam barge Genessee and the barge J. Mooney; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARPENTER: A bill (H. R. 15611) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha Viola Harter; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15612) for the relief of William F. Sponen- 
berg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 15613) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine A, Brister; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 15614) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia Brownfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 15615) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Evaline Brown; to the Committee on 
Iuvalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15616) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Owen Ato the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLET SR: A bill (H. R. 15617) to provide for 
the retirement of Donald G. Wetterauer as a first sergeant in 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 15618) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Finn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15619) granting an increase of pension to 
Ann Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 15620) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriett Runion; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15621) grant- 
ing a pension to Mattie Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 15622) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Vandergrift; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 15623) granting an 
inerease of pension to Adelaide H. Barr; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 15624) for the relief of 
Andrew McLaughlin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15625) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 15626) granting an increase of 
pension to Eleanor Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 15627) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen McFarland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 15628) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma R. Butterfield; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 15629) for the relief of 
Erasmus J. Booth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 15630) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Ferrier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


`~ 
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By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 15631) granting an increase 
of pension to Orinda L. Burdick; to tbe Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15632) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Freese; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 15633) to correct 
the military record of John W. Cleavenger, deceased; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 15634) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary T. Eagy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15635) granting an increase of pension to 
Theressa P. Hardy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 15636) for the relief of 
Mrs. Charles Stewart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 15637) for the 
relief of David Parrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15638) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Gee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 15639) granting 
an increase of pension to Achsah E. Purinton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15640) granting 
a pension to James M. Lane; to the Committee on Pensions. 


: PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4397. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions adopted by the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, expressing opposition to Senate 
bill 4085 and House bill 11612, which measures seek to amend 
ie Harrison narcotic law; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

4398. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolutions of the Bozeman Wo- 
man’s Club, of Bozeman, Mont., protesting against the proposed 
elimination of an area in the southwestern corner of Yellow- 
stone National Park to be used as a reservoir; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

4399. By Mr. OCONNELL of New York: Petition of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, with 
reference to secure fertilizers at a lower cost and in more 
concentrated form; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE 
Moxpar, January 3, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, with whom there is no variableness nor shadow 
of turning, Thou art the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
We deal with so much that is uncertain in life that we come 
to Thee this morning grateful for Thy blessings during the past 
year and ask from Thee guidance through this year. Enuble 
us to see things from the standard of Thine own invitation 
and guidance and thus direct our ways that we may honor 
nee in all things. We humbly beg in Jesus Christ’s name. 

en. 


PETER NORBECK, a Senator from the State of South 
Dakota, appeared in his seat to-day. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Wednesday, December 22, 1926, when, on request 
of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14827) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. CRAMrox, Mr. 
Munrux, and Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 8615. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age; 
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S. 3728. An act to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations; 

S. 4153. An act to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes; 

S. 4741. An act providing for the promotion of Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor; and 

8. 4742. An act providing for the promotion of Floyd Ben- 
nett, aviation pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him 
a congressional medal of honor. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, accede to the request made by the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoot, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the certifi- 
cate of election of James E. Warson, of Indiana, which was 
read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


THE STATE OF INDIANA, 
Execvurive DEPARTMENT, 
To all whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Whereas it has been certified to me by the proper authority that 
James E. Warsox has been elected to the office of Senator of the 
United States; 

Therefore know ye, that in the name and by the authority of the 
State aforesaid I do hereby commission the said JAMES E. WATSON 
for the term of six years from the 4th day of March, 1927, until his 
successor shall have been elected and qualified. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be 
affixed the seal of the State at the city of Indianapolis this 17th day 
of November, in the year of our Lord 1926, the one hundred and 
tenth year of the State, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and fifty-first. 

Ep. Jackson, 

By the governor: d 

[SEAL] F. E. SCHORTEMEIER, 

Seoretary of State. 


Mr. PITTMAN presented the certificate of election of TASKER 
L. Obpir, of Nevada, which was read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: ` 

STATE OF NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that at a general election held in the State of 
Nevada on Tuesday, the 2d day of November, 1926, Tasker L, ODDIE 
was duly elected by the qualified electors of the State of Nevada a 
Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th day of 
March, 1927, having received the highest number of yotes cast for said 
office at said election, as appears by the certificate of the duly con- 
stituted and qualified board of canvassers, now on file in the office of 
the secretary of state, at Carson City, Nev. 

Witness: His excellency our governor, J. G. Scrugham, and our 
seal hereto affixed at Carson City, this 20th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1926. 

J. G. SCRUGHAM, Governor. 

By the governor: 

[SEAL.] W. G. GREATHOUSE, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. McMASTER presented the certificate of election of 
PETER Norseck, of South Dakota, which was read and ordered 
to be filed, as follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


This is to certify, that on the 2d day of November, 1926, at a gen- 
eral election heid throughout said State, Perer Norseck was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State of South Dakota to the 
office of United States Senator for the term of six years, beginning 
on the 4th day of March, 1927, 
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In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of said State to be affixed at Pierre, the capital, this 2d day of 
December, 1926. 

CARL GUNDERSON, Governor. 

By the governor: 

LSxal.] C. E. Coyne, 

Secretary of State, 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the report of the American War Mothers for the year 
1926, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ACCOUNTS OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a report of 
the Comptroller General of the United States showing the 
officers of the Government who were delinquent in rendering 
or transmitting their accounts to the proper offices in Wash- 
ington during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the cause 
therefor and whether the delinqueney was waived, together 
with a list of such officers who, upon final settlement of their 
accounts, were found to be indebted to the Government and 
had failed to pay the same into the Treasury, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


DEATH OF HON. HENRY ALGERNON DU PONT 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, on Friday last, December 31, 
1926, there passed away at Winterthur, Del., Col. Henry Alger- 
non du Pont, in the eighty-ninth year of his age. Colonel du 
Pont was a Senator from Delaware from the years 1906 to 1916, 
and made a very worthy and fine record in this body. He 
graduated from the West Point Military Academy in 1861 at 
the head of his class. He entered the Army and had a splendid 
record, receiying the distinguished-service medal. Thereafter 
he became interested in railroads, and for a longer period 
than any man in the railroad history of this country he was 
president of one of its railroads. He was always interested in 
civic life as well as in public life. So he passed away on last 
Friday covered with years and honors. 

I desire at this time to submit a resolution, which I ask to 
have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 308), as 
follows: j 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of Hon. Henry A. du Pont, late 
a Senator from the State of Delaware. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. BAYARD. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
unanimously agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of the Steubenville Rifle 
and Pistol Club, of Steubenville, and the Ashland Rifle Glub, 
of Ashland, in the State of Ohio, praying for the making of 
adequate appropriations for the continuance of civilian marks- 
manship matches, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions of the Wilmington Rifle Club, 
of Wilmington; the Galion Rifle Club, of Galion; and the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Young Men's Christian Association, 
of Portsmouth, all in the State of Ohio, favoring the making of 
adequate appropriations for the continuance of civilian marks- 
manship matches, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted at the annual 
meeting of county commissioners, assessors, and the State 
board of equalization, of Wyoming, protesting against the en- 
actment of any legislation permitting the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant grazing permits on unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands, which were referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Hanna and Lovell, all in the State of Wyoming, praying for 
the prompt passage of the so-called White radio bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Me- 
Pherson, Wichita, Mulvane, Kanopolis, Reading, and Topeka, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the prompt passage 
of the so-called White radio bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

MAINE SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION 

Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 

Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 


— 
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with an amendment in the nature of a substitute the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 206) providing for expenses of hearings sub- 
mitted by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] Decem- 
ber 15, 1926, before the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
in the Maine senatorial investigation, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? - 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The amendment of the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate was to strike out all after 
the word “Resolved” and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, or any subcommittee 
thereof, authorized by Senate Resolution No. 278 to inquire into 
charges made against Hon. ARTHUR R. GovLp, a Senator from the 
State of Maine, and report to the Senate thereon, hereby is empowered 
to hold its sessions at such place or places and at such times, during 
the present session of Congress, as may appear to the committee or 
subcommittee most convenient and proper for the purposes of such in- 
vestigation; to require the attendance of witnesses by subpena or 
otherwise; to require the production of all books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to employ clerical assistants, and a stenographer to record and 
report all evidence and proceedings before said committee or subcom- 
mittee thereof, ata cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words. 

The chairman or any member of the committee may administer oaths 
to witnesses and sign subpenas for witnesses, and every person duly 
summoned to appear before said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
who refuses or fails to obey the process of sald committee or appears 
and refuses to answer questions pertinent to said investigation shall be 
punished as prescribed by law. : 

The expenses of said investigation shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers properly approved, and shall ‘not 
exceed the sum of $5,000. ; 3 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age; 

S. 3728. An act to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations: j 

S. 4153. An act to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes; 

S. 4741. An act providing for the promotion of Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor; and 

S. 4742. An act providing for the promotion of Floyd Bennett, 
aviation pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him a con- 
gressional medal of honor. = 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
-as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4975) to provide for the inspection of the important 
historic sites in connection with the Burgoyne expedition, 
culminating in the defeat and surrender of the entire British 
forces at Saratoga October 17, 1777; to the Committee 
Military Affairs. , 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4976) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to transfer to the State of Louisiana the property known 
as Jackson Barracks, in the city of New Orleans; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4977) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to grant a perpetual easement for public highway purposes 
over and upon a portion of Vancouver Military Reservation, 
in the State of Washington; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4978) to repeal Title III of the act approved 
February 26, 1926, entitled “An act to reduce and equalize 
taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Finance, : N 
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By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4979) granting an increase of pension to Henry P. 
Mooniehand ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4980) for the relief of N. H. Thibodeaux; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4981) for the relief of Francis Mooney; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4982) for the relief of George Fischer; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4983) for the relief of Frank Murray; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAH: 4 

A bill (S. 4984) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
E. Jennings (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4985) to add certain lands to the Boise National 
Forest, Idaho; and 

A bill (S. 4986) to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4987) authorizing refund to certain railroads on 
account of interest erroneously collected; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4988) granting a pension to Hattie W. Brown 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4989) granting an increase of pension to Sarah R. 
Labarron (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 4990) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act 
to further regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the States,” as amended, approyed February 19, 1923, commonly 
known as the Elkins Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4991) granting a pension to Arminda Fry; 

5 55 bill (S. 4992) granting an increase of pension to Rebecca E. 
oberts ; 

Š 5 85 (S. 4993) granting an increase of pension to Lydia Ann 
ollins; 

A bill (S. 4994) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
D. Riddle; 

A bill (S. 4995) granting an increase of pension to Mary Ann 
Britton; and i 

A bill (S. 4996) granting an increase of pension to Luvena F, 
Morning; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4997) granting a pension to James H. C. O'Hare 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4998) to provide a-water system for the Indians of 
the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nev.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4999) for the relief of S. K. Truby; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5000) granting an increase of pension to Lucy E. 
Payson: (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5001) granting an increase of pension to Nellie 
Small (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: - 

‘ bill (S. 5002) granting a pension to Lance A. Chaldecott; 
an 

A bill (S. 5003) granting an increase of pension to Ellen 
Lockwood ; to the Committee on Pensions. ) j 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5004) to authorize the designation of deputy fiscal 
or disbursing agents in the Department of Agriculture stationed 
outside of Washington; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5005) granting a pension to Nancy E. Tennant; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5006) to repeal the last proviso of section 7 of an act 
to establish the Mount McKinley National Park, in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, approved February 26, 1917; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions, 

A bill (S. 5007) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Cavanaugh (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 5008) granting an increase of pension to Armgard 
Kuhlman (with accompanying papers); 
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A bin (S. 5009) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Kyre (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5010) granting an increase of pension to Maggie 
Davenport (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5011) granting an increase of pension to Anna C. 
Seacrist (with accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 5012) granting an increase of pension to Christina 
Scofield (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5013) granting an increase of pension to Virginia 
Jones) (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 5014) granting an increase of pension to Freiderike 
A. C. Ruevoldt (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 5015) granting an increase of pension to John G. 
De Camp (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5016) granting an increase of pension to Carrie 
McFoster (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 5017) for the relief of Ruth J. Walling; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5018) to amend the corrupt practices act; to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

By. Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5019) to authorize the acquisition of a site for 
the Farmers’ Produce Market in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. } 

A bill (S. 5020) granting an increase of pension to Elnora 
Rogers (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5021) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
A. McElroy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5022) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Burton (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5023) granting an increase of pension to Luella 
J. Freeman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5024) for the relief of W. Randall Spurlock (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5025) granting a pension to Daniel Lynch (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5026) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
E. Yates (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 5027) to provide for the construction and equip- 
ment of an administration building for the Pawnee Indian 
School at Pawnee, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5028) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
V. Hunt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5029) to provide for contests of certain oil and gas 
permits; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 5030) to establish a fish-cultural station in the 
State of Nebraska as an auxiliary to the Spearfish, S. Dak., 
fisheries station; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 5032) granting an increase of pension to Mary Ida 
Jordan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 5033) to amend, improve, and correct the abuses of 
the civil service act of January 16, 1883; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to lend tentage, cots, and blankets for the use of 
the Virginia Department of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
its annual encampment, June, 1927; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 139) providing for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the celebration in 1929 of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the 
Northwest Territory by George Rogers Clark, authorizing an 
appropriation for the construction of a permanent memorial 
in the city of Vincennes, State of Indiana, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Library, 
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PAN AMERICAN PEOPLES GREAT HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 5031) to provide for the 
creation of the Pan American Peoples Great Highway Com- 
mission, and for other purposes, which was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recoxzp, as follows: 


[S. 5031, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session] 


A bill to provide for the creation of the Pen American Peoples Great 
Highway Commission, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete— 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. (a) There is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the Pen American Peoples Great Highway Commission (here- 
inafter in this act referred to as the commission), and to be composed 
of the following: 

(1) The Secretary of State. 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury, 

(3) The Secretary of War. 

(4) The Attorney General. 

(5) The Postmaster General. 

(6) The Secretary of the Navy. 

(7) The Secretary of the Interior, 

(8) The Secretary of Agriculture. 

(9) The Secretary of Commerce. 

(10) The Secretary of Labor. 

(11) The Director General, Pan American Union. 

(12) Three individuals appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The President shall appoint 
one of the individual commissioners as chairman of the commission. 
No more than two of such individuals shall be from the same political 
party. (b) The three individual commissioners shall constitute an 
executive committee and carry on such work as may be directed by 
the commission. (e) Vacancies in the commission shall not impair 
the power of the remaining members to execute the functions of the 
commission, and shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointments. A majority of the commissioners shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the commission. (d) The 
commission— 

(1) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia. 

(2) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(3) May accept the services of any person without compensation. 


SALARIES 


Sec. 2. Each appointed commissioner shall receive compensation, at 
the rate of $10,000 per annum, payable monthly, together with neces- 
sary traveling expenses, and expenses incurred for subsistence or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by 
law, while away from his official residence in the performance of duties | 
required by this act. The commissioners ex officio shall recelve no 
additional compensation for their services as commissioners. 

PERSONNEL AND EXPENDITURES 

Sec, 3. The commission may— 

(1) Without regard to the civil service laws appoint a consulting 
engineer, with or without salary, and if paid a salary shall receive 
$6,000 per annum; (2) appoint a chief engineer, who shall receive a 
salary at the rate of $6,000 per annum; and (3) appoint, without 
regard to the civil service laws, and without regard to the classification 
act of 1923, fix the salaries of such technical assistants and experts, 
translators, and such other officers, employees, and agents, and make 
such expenditures, including expenditures for personal services and 
rent at the seat of the Government and elsewhere; for law books, 
books of reference, and periodicals; maps and mapping; engineers’ 
surveys; printing, binding, and mailing, and other equipment as may be 
found necessary for the execution of the functions vested in the com- 
mission, and as may be provided for by the Congress from time to 
time, All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed and paid 
upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
chairman, 


SPECIAL DUTIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the immediate duty of the individual com- 
missioners, in a body or singly, and at various times, to visit Mexico, 
Guatemala, Salyador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, and Canada and explain fully to the various govern- 
ment officials the purposes for which the commission is created; (b) 
to confer with the government officials of the 17 Republics, determine 
means and plans to promote and procure the establishment and up- 
keep of a continuous improved highway to be opened in the shortest 
possible time for lawful traffic from Canada across the United States 
and across the 17 Republics, to link together the capitals of the 19 
countries by the main highway or by a branch highway; that the 
highway should be in every particular an up-to-date, first-class sur- 
faced highway, built of the best permanent materials and workmanship 
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known in highway construction suitable for automobile and motor- 
truck traffic and other lawful traffic; that the rights of way through 
the tropical forests and jungle should be in width fully 200 feet or 
more, with at least a 24-foot surfaced highway located wherever most 
desirable on the right of way; that it is of special importance that the 
right of way through the dense forests and jungle should be kept 
clean of brush and trees in order to afford a possible landing place 
for aircraft when suddenly forced down by storms, engine trouble, 
lack of fuel, or other causes; and that regular landing fields should be 
provided for at proper locations along the highway; that the dirigible 
ls obviously soon to become an important factor in the transport of 
passengers, mails, and express freights within as well as between the 
nations; that the highway should afford an opportunity for a safe 
forced landing and for securing aid from people near the accident; that 
it is plain that the automobile, motor truck, and aircraft are a neces- 
sary equipment for the peoples and governments of all of the nations, 
and that the highway is as important for one as for another nation 
in development of country, of commerce, and of social, economical, and 
political affairs; that upon all of the peoples and their respective gov- 
ernments the construction and upkeep of the highway within their 
respective borders shall rest entirely; that the commission, cooperating 
with the officials of the various nations, may give its friendly approval 
to plans for construction and upkeep of the highway along the most 
direct and feasible route from border to border and give its moral 
support to the various Republics which may issue highway bonds or 
other class of financial obligations in order to secure funds from bank- 
ers and financial houses to cover construction and maintenance of such 
parts of the highway approved. (e) “he commission shall confer with 
Canadian officials and determine which border point presents the most 
advantageous junction with Canadian highways now in operation or 
under construction; for example, in ease that Detroit, Mich., and 
Windsor, Canada, are selected as the most advantageous connecting 
point for the junction of the highway with the Canadian highways, or 
any other place or point. (d) The commission is authorized to make 
preliminary examinations with the view to the construction of the 
highway from such Canadian junction point as designated by the com- 
mission and running in a southerly direction to the Mexican frontier ; 
the highway route to be as direct as practicable between such points 
except where, in the judgment of the commission, physical conditions, 
excessive costs, or other reasons render deviation necessary, making 
use of any part of the route for the international highway any local 
highway or portion thereof which has been constructed or is under 
construction. (e) The commission shall confer with the government 
officials of Mexico, and, with their sanction, determine the border 
point presenting the most advantageous junction with Mexican high- 
ways now in operation or under construction to cross Mexico to the 
Guatemala frontier; for example, in cases that Laredo, Tex., and Laredo, 
Mexico, are agreed upon as the most advantageous junction point, 
then the commission will complete its studies of the proposed cross- 
country highway from Canada to the Mexican border. The highway 
from Canada to the Mexican border shall be named the Pan American 
Peoples Great Highway. (f) The commission and its engineers shall 
offer their personal assistance in all matters to hasten the work in 
all of the countries, the object being to stimulate the interest in the 
project, secure surveys, and actual construction to be commenced as 
near simultaneously as possible within all countries. 


REPORT 


Sec. 5. The commission shall submit to the Congress a preliminary 
report of the examinations, maps, and surveys of the proposed highway 
across the United States; reports of understandings with the respective 
officials of the 18 countries named on or before two years after the 
passage of this act; and may make from time to time such other reports 
as the commission may deem advisable. 

APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of the 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200,000, 
to be available until expended, for expenses incurred in the administra- 
tion of the functions vested in the commission by this act. The terms 
of office of the three individual directors shall expire, one at the end 
of the fourth year, one at the end of the fifth year, and one at the end 
of the sixth year after the date of their appointment, conditionally 
that they may be removed at the pleasure of the President. Other 
members of the commission appointed by virtue of their official posi- 
tions shall serve as such members only during their incumbency in their 
respective offices. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of his prede- 
cessor, 

LIABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 7. The United States shall assume no liability, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the construction, equipment, and upkeep of the proposed 
highway beyond its borders. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, Senate bill 5031, just intro- 
duced by me, is of such vital importance to our country as 
well as to our good Canadian friends to the north and to our 
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good friends the Spanish and Portuguese peoples to our sonth, 
that I beg of my colleagues a few minutes of time to furnish 
details covering the necessity of very prompt action in the 
Passing of the bill creating the commission to assist in con- 
struction of the Pan American Peoples Great Highway, linking 
the capitals of the 19. countries. 

In reviewing the acts within the Congress and the advice 
given by most eminent statesmen, I find that they very firmly 
expressed the importance of an overland connection with all 
of the countries to our south, Over a hundred years ago, 
President John Quincy Adams, and his Secretary of State, 
Henry Clay, are on record in advocating a great highway 
through to South America. The great general, Simon Bolivar, 
known by his friends as the George Washington of South 
America, strongly urged his people to build a great highway 
linking all countries. Various bills were introduced in the 
Senate and House from 1880 to 1900 by distinguished Repre- 
sentatives and Senators advocating closer commercial, social, 
and political relationships between the United States and the 
friendly Republics to our south and to devise ways and means 
of an overland connection to accomplish the hoped-for result. 
During the time of Presidents McKinley and Rooseyelt efforts 
were made by those distinguished gentlemen to secure an 
overland connection through to the Canal Zone and on to 
South America by the extension of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road of Mexico, owned by the Southern Pacific Co., then in 
operation from my State (Arizona) along the west coast of 
Mexico over a thousand miles to the south. The late Mr, 
E. H. Harriman, then in control of that company, had the con- 
struction well under way when unfortunately his untimely 
death caused delays and the work was abandoned. During 
the time of President Harding the plans of the overland con- 
nection were again taken up. Very important factors in rapid 
transportation had definitely matured. The automobile, motor 
truck, airplane, and the dirigible had all advanced to more or 
less perfection. It being the consensus of opinion of our most 
noted experts that development of aircraft had advanced to 
reliability as carriers of passengers, mails, and fast express 
freights,.of great importance to our Government and people 
as well as to all of the nations and peoples to our south, and 
that the automobile and motor truck had become a real neces- 
sity, a very important part of our everyday life, President 
Harding very correctly concluded that it was of far greater 
importance for all of the peoples of the countries through to 
Argentina that a great highway should be constructed and 
opened to lawful traffic within the shortest time possible; 
that the highway will serve aircrafts as a possible landing 
place when suddenly forced down by storms, engine troubles, 
lack of fuel or other causes, aside from regular landing fields 
duly provided for at proper locations. 

President Coolidge has expressed to me his high personal 
interest in this very important development and is making a 
study of the plans as indicated. 

Investigations and surveys made by engineers of much gen- 
eral experience have been completed along the proposed routes 
for railroads as well as for highways, and they find this through 
highway feasible and that it presents only such engineering 
problems as have been found in the construction of our wonder- 
ful Lincoln Highway now open for traffic from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shores, over which vast numbers of automobiles, 
trucks, and motor-bus parties go daily. This is the age of 
automobiles, of motor trucks, and aircraft. We could not carry 
on our commerce and social life of to-day without such equip- 
ments. Prosperous Canada to our north and the 17 sister 
republics to our south are enjoying, more or less, the same 
equipments. But much is to be accomplished to our south and 
the only means of bringing about the construction of a through 
highway is by creating a commission to work with and assist 
our friends as outlined in the bill. During the past 40 years 
I have lived in a border State and know of the very helpful 
and important results obtained by direct individual contact 
between the peoples through means of a highway, Prior to 
the opening of highways and rail connections there was little 
or no commerce with Mexico, for instance, except by sailing 
vessels on the Gulf and ocean. After roads were opened per- 
sonal contact produced a most wonderful change; friendships 
were immediately noticeable and to-day, in the common schools, 
high schools, and universities of Texas, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia are many hundreds of pupils, bright, intelligent, lovable 
Mexican boys and girls and also many Spanish children from 
Central America, all in daily attendance, holding their own 
with our children in study, deportment, and play. The large 
tonnages of commerce going into and out of Mexico each and 
every day of the year speak well for the foresight of those 
who opened to traffic the trails, roads, and rail connections. 
President Calles, of Mexico, appreciates the results obtained 
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through direct individual contact between the peoples. He is 
rushing the construction of a surfaced highway from Mexico 
City southward of the Guatemala frontier and from Mexico 
City northerly to our border at Laredo, Tex. This highway 
will be opened for lawful traffic by automobile and truck during 
the coming year and those officials will invite the touring 
peoples of our country and Canada to view the mountain and 
valley wonders of that land by automobile and motor-bus 
parties. Several of the countries of Central and South America 
are spending large sums of money in the building of local sur- 
faced highways, but to Mexico goes the credit of building the 
first through highway from the northern to her southern bound- 
aries. I here wish to insert a report from a prominent engineer 
who has been over the proposed highway route, surveyed parts 
of the route, is familiar with conditions, has met the peoples of 
the various countries during the past 36 years, and, in late 
personal conversations with the peoples and government offi- 
cials, is positive of their hearty cooperation to secure the 
establishment of an improved through highway, to be opened 
to lawful traffic within the shortest time: 


Wasuineton, D. C., January 1, 1927. 
Hon. RALPH H. CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington. 


My Dear Senator: The proposed Pan American Peoples Great High- | 


way from Detroit, Mich. (connecting at Windsor, Canada, with Cana- 
dian surfaced highways), crossing the United States, Mexico, Central 
America, Panama, and South American countries as shown on the 
accompanying map will stimulate development of country and create 
new trade of vast commercial importance in all of the 19 countries. 

In the 17 republics to our south, British Honduras, British Guiana, 
French and Dutch Guiana, there are, according to reports of the Gov- 
ernment officials as of July 1, 1926, over 95,000,000 people enjoying 
an export and import trade close to two thousand millions of gold 
dollars value the year. These countries to-day have about 500,000 
autombiles and motor trucks, with only short local roads. Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, and Mexico are rapidly increasing their mileage of 
surfaced highways and increasing in monthly purchases automobiles 
and motor trucks. The countries are all doing work on local surfaced 
roads, but with few exceptions there is no attempt to link one country 
with the other with through roads. One can go from Washington to 
the capital of several of the Central and South American republics as 
quick as to go from one to their adjoining neighbor, for such travel 
can be done only by ocean ship. No trails or through roads exist. 

Fully 15,000,000 automobiles and trucks should be in daily use 
within those countries soon after the through highway is opened to 
traffic, owing to the following facts: 

(1) The Pan American Peoples Great Highway will open to rapid 
transportation, by automobile and motor truck, local and for export, 
commercial products from over 200,000 farms and plantations, now 
served with only cow trails, two-wheeled oxcarts, and, in places, very 
bad roads. 

(2) Will open vacant lands for settlement of millions of homes 
among native and foreign agriculturists and plantation classes who 
will produce coffee, cocoa, fruits, grains, stock, and other commercial 
products. 

(3) Will open up thousands of small rubber plantations and solve 
the problem of reaching the wild rubber forests along the Amazon 
River and its tributaries where hundreds of millions of matured wild 
Hevia brasiliensis rubber trees in full bearing now exist, and only partiy 
worked. These forests of wild rubber trees can only be reached at 
present by very long, expensive river trips, causing delays and wasted 
months by laborers confined to a miserable, unhealthy river life for 
themselves and families. A branch highway from the main road will 
be the means of quick transport into the lower lands where the rubber 
forests exist, and the means of transporting labor out to the healthy 
high lands at the close of the working season, to places where the 
laborers may join their familles and enjoy real life at permanent 
homes on small farms. è 

(4) Will furnish transportation to 2,000 miles of country known 
to contain thousands of miles of tributaries and subtributaries 
of the Amazon River, including ancient channels, of partly proven 
placer gold fields, deposits of precious stones, quartz ledges of amazing 
commercial yalues in gold and other metals, at present unworkable 
owing to great hardships of long river trips and jungles almost im- 
possible for the mining men to penetrate. The through highway will 
solve the transport problem and open up these virgin fields of riches, 

(5) The vast mileage of commercial timbers along the route are 
all marketable. Competent timber cruisers report approximately 
5,000,000,000 long-life railroad crossties, in standing timbers within 
the forests of one of the countries the highway will cross, that can 
be transported on a section of the highway by motor truck and trail 
wagons to the ports and shipped to the markets by sailing ships, Com- 
mercial timbers for furniture, cabinet work, and house-finishing effect 
are unequaled in the world in billions of board measure, variety, 
talors, fine grain, and polish finish, The coi values of the 
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| timbers and other raw materials reach vast figures. The highway 
| will create a demand for equipments, mills, supplies, etc., where no 

demand exists to-day. In the early days the raw materials in Penn- 
sylvania, Colorado, California, and other States made a wonderful 
| showing to the man of vision and understanding, and when trans- 
portation was furnished, vast fortunes were made. Here we have a 
| parallel along this highway route of far greater riches in their virgin 
state only awaiting a means for their development. 

(6) Every one of the present and future farm and plantation class, 
the worker of the mines, forests, and other raw materials will require 
automobiles and motor trucks; manufacturers will have large demands 
for tractors, farm equipments, and machinery to supply this new 
market, Only a through highway will interest the proper working 
class to go to the countries and open these vast storehouses of 
wealth, 

The airplane is the quickest possible transportation for commerce, 
passengers, and mails, and is also sound additional protection to our 
country and equally as important and as necessary for every nation 
to our south. The dirigible is obviously soon, also, to become an 
important factor in the transport of passengers, mails, and express 
freights within as well as between all of the nations. The highway, 
through the dense forests and jungles of over 3,000 miles of the 
route, will afford an opportunity for a safe forced landing, as well 
as to secure aid from people living near the accident. The automobile, 
| motor truck, airplane, and dirigible are a necessary part of the 
advancing age of peoples and Governments of the 19 countries; in 
upbuild of country, of commerce, social, economical, and political 
affairs; to clear up suspicion and endless troubles caused principally 
by the unnecessary isolation from each other; giving direct individual 
contact between the peoples, insuring a better peace, greater pros- 
perity, erasure of misunderstandings and promotion of friendships 
heretofore unknown. I have talked with many of the peoples, from 
Argentina to Mexico, and they are firm in the belief that a through 
highway, automobile, and autobus parties, the individual direct con- 
tact, will accomplish the much hoped and prayed for times of peace- 
ful and prosperous years. All are hopeful soon to possess an automo- 
bile and to have a through highway for its use. 
| Only by our Government creating a highway commission can this 
| task be accomplished. Naturally, the commission can only cooperate 

toward the desired end; for upon all of the peoples and governments, 
within their respective borders, a section of the through highway does 
rest entirely; but without the earnest work of such a commission the 
plans would soon be neglected and serious delays occur. It is neces- 
sary for each nation to issue its own highway bonds in order to raise 
funds for the construction and upkeep of the highway within its own 
borders, and the commission must give its earnest moral support in 
having the bonds accepted. 

Dear Senator, you have lived in a border State for over 40 years 
and appreciate what personal contact with your neighbors has accom- 
plished. You know how to promote friendships and peace among 
natures not always congenial. You fully comprehend the great good the 
through highway will fulfill. If the commission secures proper organi- 
zation, and the work be started as near simultaneously as possible 
within each country, the through highway from Canada to Argentina 
can be opened for traffic within 9 to 10 years. If started at only one 
end and little effort is made by the commission to expedite the work 
in all of the countries, a very limited amount of success will be 
attained. 

The countries to our south are bountifully supplied with raw mate- 
rials for every requirement known in good road construction and up- 
keep. In one great hill situated alongside of a deep-water bay are 
sufficient tonnages of limestone proven to be of the best quality known 

| for the manufacture of high-grade cement that, with a proper mill, could 
cheaply furnish the necessary cement for the South and Central Ameri- 


can highways. Water transportation from this deposit by sailing ships 
with native crews can reach every river mouth along the route. River 
boats can land the cement and materialis within short distances of 
actual places where the supplies are required. 

Labor in sufficient numbers is plentiful except in remote locations. 
The laborers for the remote-location work are avallable and at a 
reasonable wage. 

Engineers: In all of the countries are native engineers of consid- 
erable general experience in local good-roads construction and main- 
tenance. They are efficient and of high rank in their profession. 
These gentlemen, at the expense of their respective governments, will 
no doubt be pleased to join the United States commission and render 
valuable assistance. 

Mileage: From Windsor, Canada (the junction with Detroit, Mich.), 
surfaced highways are in operation connecting the principal centers of 
Canada. From Detroit to Laredo, Tex., but little new construction is 
required to compiete a continuous surfaced highway to the Mexican 
frontier. The Mexican Government is energetically constructing a sur- 
faced highway linking up Laredo with the Guatemala frontier via 
Mexico City. Guatemala and Salvador are building highways and are 


anticipating the through highway connection with great interest. From 


Salvador on to the Argentine frontier about one-tenth of the through 
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highway may be classed as completed, and there are suitable links that 
may be made use of by the through highway. 

It is my prayer this New Year's Day that the Congress and Presi- 
dent will promptly create the commission and start it at work upon 
one of the most important undertakings now before the peoples of the 
19 countries. 


Sincerely yours, JaMEs DEITRICK, 


Consulting Engincer. 


The statement of the engineer gives important facts. I con- 
cur in his statement and trust that immediate action will be 
taken with this very important bill. 

INTEREST ERRONEOUSLY COLLECTED FROM CERTAIN RAILROADS 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation rela- 
tive to interest erroneously collected from certain railroads, 
asked that that committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the communication and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce for consideration in con- 
nection with a bill introduced to-day by Mr. Waren, being 
the bill (S. 4987) authorizing refund to certain railroads on 
account of interest erroneously collected, which was agreed to. 
AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAYFIELD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 15008, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed, as follows: 


On page 54, line 9, afier the word “ world,” to insert: 
Including scientific and technical research into American-grown cot- 
ton and its by-products and their present and potential uses, with a 
view to discovering new and additional commercial and scientific uses 
for cotton and its by-products.” 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 15008, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 36, after line 24, to insert: 

“For conducting such forest, laboratory, and other experiments, 
investigations, and demonstrations at the southern forest experiment 
station and elsewhere as may be necessary to determine the best methods 
of producing crude gum for naval stores from southern pine timber 
and of increasing the yield of gum from such timber, $50,000.” 


Mr. STEWART submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for collecting, publishing, and dis- 
tributing, by telegraph, mail, or otherwise, timely information 
on the market supply and demand, commercial moyement, loca- 
tion, disposition, quality, condition, and market prices of live- 
stock, meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables, peanuts and their products, grain, 
hay, feeds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, from 
$1,054,355 to $1,068,105, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 15008, the Agricultural Department appropriation 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN’S OFFICE 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on the 3d day of July of last year 
a resolution was adopted appointing a committee for the pur- 
pose of investigating the Alien Property Custodian’s office. 
There was no provision made, however, in the resolution for 
the payment of expenses or for authority to employ stenogra- 
phers, and so forth. I send to the desk a resolution and ask 
that it may be read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 307), as follows: 

Senate Resolution 307 


Resolved, That the special Senate committee created pursuant to 
Resolution 71, agreed to the 3d day of July, 1926, hereby is authorized 
to employ stenographic assistance, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings and proceedings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may be before said committee and 
such legal, clerical, or other assistance as may be deemed necessary by 
the committee, that all expenses incurred, including costs of travel by 
the committee or their assistants, in furtherance of the purposes of said 
resolution shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers properly approved, the cost not to exceed $50,000, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator from 
Utah if the special committee feels that the resolution should be 
agreed to or whether it has given it any consideration? 

Mr. KING. I do not know. The Senator heard the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram} just before the holiday adjournment 
make a statement regarding the matter. I stated at the time 
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that I would test the view of the Senate as to whether the 
inyestigation which the Senate had ordered should be proceeded 
with or whether it should not be proceeded with. Accordingly, 
I have offered the resolution and haye asked that it may be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
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Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is simply in accord with 
what I think the Senate has adopted as its policy in the last 
year or two that a resolution like this should go first to the 
committee having jurisdiction of the subject matter, and then 
have the committee make its report and recommendation. If 
the committee thinks it onght to have this authority, well and 
good, and then let the resolution go to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. That is 
the reason why I asked if the special committee had given the 
matter any consideration. If the special committee think they 
ought to have this authority, then, of course, I have no objec- 
tion at all. It is only with that thought in view that I wanted 
to suggest to the Senator from Utah, if the special committee 
had not considered it, that it be referred first to the special 
committee to report as to the need of that committee for what 
is provided for in the resolution. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that when the original 
resolution was offered for an investigation it was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. That committee unanimously 
reported out the resolution. Pursuant to the resolution, after 
it was adopted unanimously by the Senate, a committee was 
appointed to make an investigation. Unfortunately the resolu- 
tion did not contain an authorization to employ a stenographer 
and the necessary experts, and so forth. Upon the matter being 
brought to the attention of the Senate by myself, I stated that 
I should offer a resolution for the purpose of giving the com- 
mittee the necessary authority to employ such experts, clerical 
assistants, and stenographers as might be necessary in order to 
discharge the duties imposed upon it by order of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think probably under those 
circumstances it is very proper that the resolution should go 
directly to the Committee to Andit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. I feel that the Senate ought to follow 
the general rule, at least when an original resolution is sub- 
mitted, and refer it to the committee having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make no objection to the 
reference proposed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, 


WITHDRAWAL OF AMERICAN FORCES FROM NICARAGUA 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
309), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

Senate Resolution 309 

Whereas one Solorzano and one Sacasa were elected in 1924, Presi- 
dent and Vice President, respectively, of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
and the legality of their elections has never been questioned; and 

Whereas under the constitution of Nicaragua, when President Solor- 
gano resigned, Vice President Sacasa became legally entitled to the 
office of President; and 

Whereas Adolfo Diaz was by a Congress in Nicaragua elected 
President and usurped the office rightfully belonging to said Sacasa 
in violation of article 103 of the constitution of Nicaragua, which 
provides that The election of President and Vice President of the Re- 
public shall be by popular vote direct and publie;” and 

Whereas our State Department notwithstanding that Diaz was 
illegally elected and notwithstanding it must have been apparent to 
said State Department that the said Diaz under such circumstances 
could not maintain a stable government particularly without the aid of 
American gunboats and American marines, our State Department recog- 
nized the Diaz government; and 

Whereas while the Government of the United States was on friendly 
terms with the Government of the Republic of Nicaragua, and while 
the so-called Liberal forces under the leadership of one Sacasa were 
endeavoring to oust the Diaz régime, the Government of the United 
States ordered our warships to Nicaraguan waters and ordered Admiral 
Latimer to land marines on Nicaraguan soil; that pursuant to such 
orders, Admiral Latimer landed United States marines on Nicaraguan 
Soll, declared practically all of the territory occupied by the Liberal 
forces under said Sacasa to be neutral zone, thereby cutting off the 
base of supplies of said Liberal forcés so engaged in attempting. to 
restore a constitutional government in Nicaragua, and said Admiral 
Latimer likewise declared a censorship in the territory occupied by 
the Liberal forces, all of which tended to hinder and obstruct. the 
Liberal forces in their attempt to establish a constitutional gov- 
ernment; and 
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Whereas American lives and American property are not now and 
have not been in danger; and 

Whereas the landing of our marines on Nicaraguan soil, the estab- 
lishment of a censorship and the declaring of the territory occupied 
by the Liberal forces are under the circumstances in violation of 
the principles of international law: Therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that the United States marines should be withdrawn from the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua and our warships should be withdrawn from Nica- 
raguan ports, í 


GERMAN SEIZED SHIPS 


Mr. KING. I offer the resolution, which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 310) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
immediately transmit to the Senate copies of all communications 
made by the Treasury Department or any person in the Treasury 
Department, and particularly by Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, to the German Government, or any official of the 
German Government, or to Wilhelm Kisselbach, the German commis- 
sioner of the Mixed Claims Commission, or to the German ambassador, 
or the attorney for German shipowners, or any German shipowners; 
and particularly a copy of all communications made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury or by the Undersecretary of the Treasury addressed 
to the “representatives of the German shipowners"; and particularly 
a copy of the letter asking whether German shipowners would be 
satisfied with a limitation of $100,000,000 as the value of the ships 
seized by the United States. Also copies of all communications sent 
to the Treasury Department, or to any representative of the Treasury 
Department, or any person acting for or in its behalf, by the German 
Government, or by said Wilhelm Kisselbach, or by any of the German 
shipowners, or any of the representatives of said shipowners, and 
particularly Mr. Hunt, attorney for said hipowners, and also copies 
of all cable messages exchanged by representatives of the Treasury 
Department and by representatives of the German shipowners or agents 
or representatives of the German Government, or agents and repre- 
sentatives of any person, company, firm, or corporation claiming prop- 
erty in the bands of the Alien Property Custodian; and also copies of 
all memoranda, notes, or messages in regard to the property in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian, and the return of the same; 
and in regard to any legislation proposed or to be proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or by the Congress of the United States 
looking to the return of any property in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, or looking to the compensation of American citi- 
zens for claims they have or may have against the German Government 
or against German nationals. 


Mr. KING. Objection is made to the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution, and I ask that it may go over under 
the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

RAISING THE GRAZING FEES 


Mr, CAMERON. Mr. President, I present an article from 
the Daily Silver Belt, of Miami, Ariz., entitled “Raising the 
grazing fees,” which I ask may be printed in the Rxconb. 

There being no objection. the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


[From the Daily Silver Belt] 
RAISING THE GRAZING FEES 


Dan C. Casement, who is described in the press dispatches as a cat- 
tleman of Colorado Springs, was designated by Secretary Jardine, of 
the Department of Agriculture, to make a review of the grazing fees 
problem on the national forests. He has submitted his recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary and to W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester. 

Both appear to approve whole-heartedly of his recommendations, 
The rather startling phase of the matter is that the investigator, him- 
self a cattleman, urges that the schedule of prices charged permittees 
on the forests be increased over those now established, 

This will come as something of a shock to the stockmen of Arizona, 
who are just beginning to recover from the effects of three years of 
drought. The grazing fees were walved for two years by congres- 
sional authorization, largely through the efforts of Senator RALPH H. 
Cameron, of this State. A million dollars was saved to Arizona stock 
growers. If many of the hard-hit cattlemen had been required to pay 
the fees, it would have put them completely out of business. Great 
hope existed among the stockmen of this State that Senator CAMERON 
would be able to obtain a further waiving of the forest grazing fees 
for the year 1927. 

But Senator CAMERON is a defeated candidate. He had a long and 
bitter contest with the forestry officials in representation of his con- 
stituents. He won that fight for the stockmen of Arizona. 
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But now that he has gone down to political defeat it is probably 
characteristic of the forestry officials to interpret that fact as a vindi- 
cation of their position. 

Certainly there was no serious talk by the Forest Service of rais- 
ing the grazing fees before the last general election and the elimination 
of Senator CAMERON. We do not know whether Mr. Casement ranges 
livestock in a particularly favored district. But surely Arizona stock- 
men will regard with amazement and considerable misgiving the ap- 
parent intention to boost the grazing fees. They can see no justi- 
fication for such a procedure in the present state of their business. 

It would put the national forests back on the basis of charging the 
full commercial value of forage, which is just a clever way the bureau 
has of saying “all the traffic will bear.” 

There are high officials in the Forest Service, with considerable sup- 
port for their views throughout the East, who make no bones about 
declaring that if they had their way every head of livestock now graz- 
ing on the national forests would be eliminated. 

There are 17,964 square miles of Arizona lands set apart in national 
forest reserves, They include the best grazing areas in the State. 
Nearly one-sixth of all the land in Arizona is held in Federal forest 
reservations, The people of this State have a very vital interest in 
any and all policies for its control and administration adopted in 
Washington. 

DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I present newspaper clippings 
from certain of the Washington papers, together with a copy 
of a letter to me, relative to diplomatic immunity, which I ask 
may be printed in the Reconrp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 


{Clipping from Washington Post, January 1, 1927] 


LEGATION Alp CLASHES WITH TRAFFIC Direcror—E.privce FILES 
REPORT WITH STATE DEPARTMENT AGAINST D. H. SEKULITCH, OF 
SERBIA—HAD PERSONAL ARGUMENT 


Dushan S. Sekulitch, chief clerk of the legation of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, who has been accused by Traffic Director M. O. Eldridge 
of using abusive language and striking at him during an argument on 
Thirteenth Street the day before Christmas, last night countered by 
claiming that the trafie director's attack was inspired by an apparent 
attempt of the latter to obtain a disputed parking place for his machine. 

The State Department again will be called upon to act as arbiter in 
the altercation, formal charges having been filed by Mr, Eldridge with 
the District commissioners, who in turn transmitted his report without 
comment to Secretary Kellogg. Both the traffic director and Mr. 
Sekulitch are positive in their versions of the affair, which attracted a 
large crowd and resulted in a virtual tie-up of traffic for several 
minutes, 

Mr. Sekulitch asserted last night that he was unaware of the identity 
of Mr. Eldridge. Denying that he struck the latter, he said: 

“Oh, no, he jumped back as soon as he saw that I was getting 
angry.” 

He accused the traffic director of unfair and ungenerous tactics, 
which, he declared, passers-by were unanimous in condemning. His 
story of the dispute is as follows; 

“I was proceeding along Thirteenth Street, between F and G, on 
December 24, at about 9 o'clock in the morning. Perceiving a park- 
ing space for my automobile I attempted to enter it but was prevented 
because of another machine close behind me. 

“T courteously asked the driver of this car to move back a foot or 
so, in order to enable me to park, but he refused to do so. He 
apparently wished the place himself and was ungenerous enough to 
wish to prevent my securing it. Instead of assisting, he kept honk- 
ing his horn loudly and shouting to me to move on. I then endeavored 
to park without bis cooperation. 

“Tt was at this point that Mr. Eldridge—although I had not the 
remotest idea of his identity—leaped from his machine and roshed up 
to me, placing his hand on my arm. When I made a movement, and 
he saw I was getting angry, he Jumped back, There is no truth in the 
statement that I struck him. I do not recall using any language 
which any other man would not have used in similar circumstances, 
Spectators of the affair agreed that I was entirely in the right. 

“When I returned to my legation, I, of conrse, made a completa 
report of the trouble, several persons having meantime informed me 
of Mr, Eldridge’s identity. Had I known whom be was, I would have 
shown him my permit, but he said nothing about his being traffic 
director and displayed no badge of authority. I consider that I was 


entirely justified in my actions, and I believe all fair-minded persons 
will agree with me.” 

Traffic Director Eldridge's report, which the commissioners forwarded 
without comment to the State Department, is as follows: 

“On Friday, December 24, about 9 a. m., while going south on Thir- 
teenth Street between F and G Streets, I drove up behind a car which 
was doubleparked. I blew my horn to warn the driver to move on, 
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as the street was completely filled with vehicles and this car was 
blocking traffic. 

„Instead of moving ahead, he reversed his gears and came back, 
bumping my car. I assumed that this was an error on his part and 
again blew my horn, whereupon he moved ahead, reversed his gears, 
and came back harder than ever against my car. This was repeated 
a third time, whereupon I got out and asked the person driving the 
car what he meant by colliding with my car. 

“ He replied that it was none of my business. I then asked him for 
his permit, which he refused to show, again stating that it was none 
of my affair and that I should get away and let him alone, or words to 
that effect. 1 told him that if he did not show me his permit, I would 
call an officer. He became very abusive In his language, and very 
indignant, and even struck me. 


CALLED FOR POLICEMAN 


„I then called the officer stationed at Thirteenth and F Streets and 
asked him to place the man under arrest, take him to No. 1 precinct, 
and have him deposit collateral for his appearance in court on the 
charge of colliding and failing to show his permit. 

“T later found that the officer did not arrest the man on account of 
the fact that be claimed diplpmatic immunity. 

“The person to whom I refer I later ascertained to be Dusham 
Seknlitch, who is the chief clerk of the Serbian legation, and who is 
driving under permit No. 48354, issued by the traffic bureau at the 
request of the State Department. 

“T respectfully request and urge that this matter be called to the 
attentlon of the Secretary of State for such action as he may consider 
advisable,” 


[From the Washington Post, December 23, 1926] 


Treen YOCTHS INJURED as SPEEDING AUTO Hrrs ANOTHER CaR—Sons or 
Sexator ELECT, DIPLOMAT, AXD Doctor ix Hosprrans—THoMas H. 
SEIBERT Is SERIOUSLY HURT—D, M. BARKLEY AND JOHANNES G. BRYN 
BapLY CUT; OTHER DRIVER UNSCATHED 
Three young men, all of families prominent in Washington, were 

injured shortly after midnight when the automobile in which they 

were riding collided with another machine at the intersection of Con- 
necticnt Avenue and 8 Street NW. 

David M. Barkley, 22 years old, son of United States Senator elect 
Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, living at 3201 Cleveland Avenue NW., 
is in Emergency Hospital suffering from contusions, cuts, and bruises. 

Johannes Gristud Bryn, 24-year-old son of the Norwegian minister, 
of 2137 R Street NW., was taken to Garfield Hospital, suffering from 
severe cuts over the right temple and body bruises. Bryn, who was the 
driver of the car, recently took out his first American citizenship 
papers. 

Thomas II. Seibert, 21 years old, son of Dr. Edward G. Seibert, of 
1817 Nineteenth Street NW., is in Emergency Hospital. Physicians say 
he bas a possible fracture of the skull. He had not regained conscious- 
ness early this morning. 


OTHER DRIVER NOT INJURED 


William Munn, 22 years old, of 2935 Upton Street NW., driver of 
the other automobile, was uninjured. 

According to police the automobile driven by Bryn, going west on 
8 Street, was traveling at a high rate of speed as it crossed Connecti- 
cut Avenue. Munn was driving north on Connecticut Avenue. 

Bryn, at the hospital, told police his head hurt so badly be couldn't 
remember just what had happened. He admitted, however, that he 
drove the car. 

Barkley and Seibert, both of whom are students at George Wash- 
ington University, were taken to the hospital by Robert E. Sanford, a 
taxi driver living at 1133 Girard Street NW. 

Senator elect and Mrs. Barkley and Doctor and Mrs. Seibert arrived 
at Emergency Hospital shortly after being notified of the accident. 


{From the Washington Times, December 22, 1926] 
POLICE IN ROW WITH LEGATION 


Difficulties involving diplomatic immunity and Washington police 
again have arisen, this time in connection with cars belonging to the 
Hungarian Legation. 

Sergt. Milton D. Smith, formerly of the traffic bureau, claims in his 
statement that the car belonging to the legation was parked contrary to 
traffic regulations, and that he called this to the attention of the butler 
at the legation. 

Answering the charge of the officer, an attaché of the legation 
objected to the manner in which Sergeant Smith approached the 
employee, 

Sergeant Smith then claims that he detected a car belonging to a 
member of the legation which bore dealer's tags in violation of police 
regulations. This, it is understood, will be made a separate complaint, 
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From the Washington Times, December 23, 1926] 


Young Seibert, who suffered a fractured skull when the automobile 
driven by Johannes Grinstad Bryn, 24 years old, 2187 R Street NW., 
the son of the Norwegian minister, turned turtle at Connecticut Avenue 
and S Street, died shortly after 1 o'clock yesterday in Emergency Hos- 
pital. He is the son of Dr. Edward G. Seibert, well-known Washing- 
ton physician, and was a student at George Washington University. 

Bryn and David M. Barkley, 24 years old, 3201 Cleveland Avenue 
NW., son of the Senator elect from Kentucky, who also was in the car, 
are in Emergency Hospital, both severely injured on the bead. AF 
though young Bryn took ont his first citizenship papers a few days ago, 
State Department authorities were unprepared yesterday to say whether 
this would affect his diplomatic immunity status in case he were to 
be held by police in connection with the accident. 

Coroner J. Ramsey Nevitt will conduct an inquest in the death of 
Seibert this morning at 11.30 o'clock. 


[From the Washington Times] 
SEIBERT IS DEAD IN AUTO CRASH 


Thomas H. Seibert, 21, son of a prominent Washington physician, 
is dead, and two other young Washingtonians are in local hospitals 
as the result of an automobile accident early this morning at S Street 
and Connecticut Avenue. 

An investigation of the accident is now being made by the authori- 
tles. 

Young Seibert is the son of Dr. E. G. Seibert, of 1801 I Street 
NW. 

Johannes Gristad Bryn, 24, son of the Norwegian minister, driver 
of the car, which, police say, was traveling at a high rate of speed, 
is in Garfield Hospital, with serious cuts and bruises; David M. 
Barkley, 22, son of United States Senator elect ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
of Kentucky, is in a similar condition at Emergency; and William 
Munn, 22, of 2935 Upton Street NW., driver of the car struck by that 
driven by the diplomat’s son, is at home slightly hurt when his car was 
bowled over. 

POLICE SAY THEY WERE SPEEDING 


The accident occurred shortly after midnight. Police reports of 
the collision are to the effect that Bryn, in company with two com- 
panions, was driving at an excessive rate of speed on 8 Street when 
his car struck and overturned that occupied by Munn, going north 
on Connecticut Avenue. Munn's car was overturned, and Bryn's 
plowed through the curbing at the intersection, coming to a stop on 
the sidewalk. 

At Garfield Hospital this morning Bryn admitted he was at the 
wheel at the time of the collision, but declared that he could not re- 
member what had happened. 

Whether the diplomat’s son will be prosecuted will depend on the 
result of the investigation which will be made by corporation counsel, 
police say. 

Under existing law, members of diplomatic corps and their families 
are immune from arrest for infraction of minor laws. Young Byrn, 
who is a graduate of the University of Virginia, recently took out 
first papers for American citizenship, renouncing his Norwegian 
citizenship, 

This, however, would not affect his immunity, inasmuch as he is 
yet to be naturalized as an American. 


[Letter to Senator Birase from a friend] 


Attention is invited to the two news clippings, both from the Wash- 
ington Times, one from the issue of December 22 and one from the 
issue of December 23, respectively. At the same time your attention 
is called to the facts in the first case very briefly. 

The complaint as to the parking of cars in violation of all estab- 
lished rules in the city of Washington, and the fact that a man by 
the name of Schell, who is some attaché of the Hungarian legation, 
bought a car, the dealer loaned him his dealer tags to drive said car 
to the embassy with the understanding that as soon as possible the 
attaché would buy his own tags—that was on December 2—the 
attaché refused to return these tags, used them for over 20 days; 
for the same offense an American citizen could be arrested and, if 
convicted, fined as much as $300; and when the sergeant inquired as 
to why the dealer tags were on a private car, and why cars were 
parked in violation of rules as well as custom, parked in such a man- 
ner as to destroy public property, the persons at the legation took 
exception to being asked about them, and because the sergeant made 
the statement, “I am going to make an official report to be for- 
warded to the State Department,” the legation makes a strong complaint 
against this American officer. This officer was the representative of 
his city, his Government, and because he had red blood in his veins 
he would not be cowed by even a foreign attaché, the result will no 
doubt be that this sergeant will be either fined, transferred, demoted, 
or some penalty imposed on him for doing what any real American 
would do, 
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How much longer are the people of Washington going to be at the 
mercy of such persons, who have no regard for the rights of Ameri- 
cans and no respect for American police officers? 

’ Will an American statesman allow this courageous officer to be pen- 
alized for such people as these show themselves? 

This officer is a direct descendant of two patriots who fought in 
the American Reyolution, one of whom was in the battles at Stoney 
Point, Elizabethtown, and Yorktown, and was captured by the British 
at Elizabethtown in 1780. His great, great, great grandfather was the 
first Baptist minister in the State of Virginia, and was one of the 
F. F. V's. To-day this real American is in danger of losing his live- 
lihood because of the complaint of these foreigners. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT (S. DOC. No. 183) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 

T'o the Congress of the United States: 


Herewith is presented for the information of the Congress a 
report made to the President by a commission appointed to 
advise on the development of a shipway from the Great Lakes 
to the sea. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue WHITE House, January 3, 1927. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask what disposition is 
to be made of the report transmitted by the President of the 
United States? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall not make the request, because I am not 
familiar with the views of the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, but it struck me that it is a matter of such impor- 
tance that the report and accompanying papers onght to be 
printed as a public document. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee in regard to it. The report ought to be 
printed, it seems to me, as a public document. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I was engaged on 
another matter and I do not know what the matter is about 
which the Senator is speaking. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a message from the President transmit- 
ting to the Senate a copy of the report on the St. Lawrence 
River navigation development proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is a matter of tremendous 
importance, and I think it is very proper that it should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and we will act on it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that there is anything for the 
Committee on Commerce to do, but, regardless of the action of 
that committee, as a matter of general education, particularly 
for the Senate, I would like to have the documents printed, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the documents accompanying the 
message from the President be printed, with the illustrations, 
as a Senate document. S 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, in yesterday's paper appears 
what purports to be a speech delivered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rezon]. I wish to read what the Associated 
Press carried of it: 


REED OF PENNSYLVANIA MAY NOT RUN IN 1923 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 1.—Senator Davip A. Rund, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is uncertain whether he will be a candidate for reelection in 
1928. The Senator made the statement to-day in an address at 
the emancipation-day exercises of the United Colored Societies of 
Allegheny County. 

Speaking of the senatorial situation in Illinois, Reep said the chief 
opposition against seating Colonel Smith comes from the Democratic 
South, “but we all know that down there scarcely more than 5 per 
cent of the population is permitted to vote.” 

“Much is heard from Democratic quarters,” the Senator continued, 
“about so-called zero wards in Philadelphia, but in Texas there are 
12 counties where the polls were not even opened. If southern Demo- 
cratic Senators attack Smith, Republicans will have a lot to tell them.“ 


I know of no one who is more capable of telling us than the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. But, if he imagines there is 
corruption in the Southern States, it will be a novelty to have 
the Senator from Pennsylvania attack it. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to 
allow a very great deal of latitude to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in making a speech when he is talking to his negro 
constituents, He had to tell them something, and I would not 
be overcritical of what it was he told them, -because, after all, 
it is not the talk that is going to influence them if we know 
something about the elections in Pennsylvania. 
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Speaking of the suppression of votes in the South—take my 
own State, of which 1 may speak with some authority. There 
is not a scratch of the pen on the statute books—not a word— 
that limits the franchise, Every negro has a right to vote if 
he wants to vote, and I do not doubt but if the same induce- 
ment were offered him in Arkansas to vote that seems to be 
the persuading cause in Pennsylvania, he would exercise the 
right of franchise and yote. 

The only time I ever saw the police force used to suppress 
the political activity of negroes happened in my State. The 
Republican Party organized what they called a “lily-white” 
party. That had reference, I take it, only to the color of the 
skin. They were trying to hold a convention of about 15 or 20 
would-be officeholders in the Capital Hotel in Little Rock. 
Their black brothers wanted to participate and the white Re- 
publicans did not want them to do so. Since there were more 
negroes than whites they called upon the police to keep their 
negro brethren away from them while they got together to 
distribute the Federal patronage. That is the only use of the 
police power that I ever saw to keep a negro from exercising 
his full political rights, if that was a right. If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania objects to it, he must argue it out with his 
own party. We were not interested in it, one way or the other. 
I think it was pretty generally understood on that occasion that 
the whites did not want the negroes to participate because there 
were just about offices enough to go around among the white 
people, and if the negroes got any of them some white man 
would have to go to work. Therefore they called on the police 
to suppress the negro's political aspirations. It was done by 
the party of the Senator from Pennsylvania for his party's 
benefit, I presume, and certainly it ought to meet his political 
approval. 

It is too wild to say that in the Southern States only 4 or 5 
per cent of the people are allowed to vote. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania were a citizen of one of those States and ran for 
office I know that he would find a good many more people than 
that voting. 

It is true we do not vote under any particular stimulus. 
There is no market for votes in my State; there is no buying 
of elective offices in my State, and, therefore, certain people, 
including the negroes, I presume, feel no urge to vote. No 
doubt if they were to go to Pennsylvania they would find that 
the franchise was valuable. 

I notice that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
has also returned to this attack. It seems as though when any 
corruption is sought to be exposed the South is threatened 
with punishment if they do vote for its exposition. It is a 
rather peculiar situation. We are never threatened with pun- 
ishment for our sins; we are only threatened with punishment 
when we seek to do right. 

The Senator from New Hampshire acquired a very valua- 
ble ‘experience in dealing with the politics of the South when 
he was the southern campaign manager for General Wood 
in 1920. In his own language he said he was selected not be- 
cause he knew anything about the negroes but because he was 
a gentleman of “thrift” and “economy.” I take it that it was 
thought he could buy more negroes for fewer dollars than 
anybody else who dealt in that commodity. In testifying, 
the Senator named many people to whom he made contri- 
butions in behalf of General Wood. To Joseph O. Thomp- 
son, of Birmingham, Ala., he sent $3,000 at one time; to some- 
body down in West Virginia he sent two or three contributions ; 
to South Carolina he sent between $600 and $1,000, and into the 
ninth congressional district of Virginia he sent some money. 
Speaking of the political situation in the South—and he speaks 
as an expert, as the Senator from Pennsylvania also does—and 
of contests that needed financing, he said: 


I think they are the usual contests for recognition as the Repub- 
lican Party in the States looking forward to success at the election 
and the distribution of the Federal offices, 


I merely call attention to the testimony of Senator Moses 
not because he is a party to this particular controversy but 
to show the attitude of his party toward the situation. Senator 
Reep of Missouri asked him this question: 


Have you heard of any necessity of raising money or using money 
for that purpose? 

Speaking of contests— 

Senator Moses. I do not think so. You sce, I am a little con- 
fused about that, because I am thinking about those two other cam- 
paigns with which I was connected. But I know of nothing that 
has come specifically to me in connection with the Wood campaign. 

Senator Rego. I will put it in this way: Do you not understand from 
the information that has come to you in this campaign that there is 
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a sort of understanding that it is necessary to have some moneys 
to bear the expenses of patriots from the South who may want to 
attend this convention? 

Speaking of the Republican convention. 

Senator Moses. Oh, I think that has been the case in every 
campaign. 

I do not know how far anybody ought to complain that cer- 
tain people do not vote when the members of the Republican 
Party say that you can not get them unless you pay them. In 
other words, if it is true—and I am quoting now an expert, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who based his 
conclusions on bis experience in other campaigns—that you can 
not get the negro to vote unless you pay him, if it is necessary 
to finance him to get him to exercise his political rights, I think, 
outside of the Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Pennsylyania, few people will regret that he refuses to 
become active politically. There is no market for his vote in 
the South, I am proud to say. It is only when he goes on his 
biennial excursions to other States and registers with the 
Republicans in those States that he votes at all. : 

Mr. President, I rose merely to say that if the speech of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is to be interpreted as a threat that 
unless we permit Smith, of Illinois, to buy a seat in the Senate 
and permit Vart, of Pennsylvania, to buy a seat in the Senate 
and receive the reward of their purchases, we in the South are 
to be punished, I am serving notice on him now that he must 
get ready to do whatever he may to the South, because we are 
not going to ratify that sort of bargain under any compulsion. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I am sure that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania would not intentionally do 
the State of Texas an injustice. 

However, if his address, excerpts from which have just been 
read by the Senator from Arkansas, is quoted correctly, then 
he has done that very thing. I have reference particularly to 
the following quotation: i 

Much is heard from Democratic quarters about so-called zero wards 
in Philadelphia, but in Texas there are 12 counties where the polis 
were not even opened: 


Mr. President, that statement, taken in connection with other 
statements in the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
leaves the impression that the failure to open the polls in 12 
counties in Texas was due to the fact that there was a large 
negro population in those counties. I have not had time to 
investigate the charges thus made by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, but knowing the situation in Texas as I do I venture 
the assertion that the 12 counties in which the polls were not 
opened are very sparsely populated counties, located in the far- 
western portion of the State, and that not 5 per cent of the 
qualified voters in those counties are negro voters. 

The State which I have the honer to represent in the Senate 
along with my distinguished colleague is an overwhelmingly 
Democratic State, and a nomination obtained in the Democratic 
primaries is equivalent to an election. Consequently, it is not 
only difficult but practically impossible to get out a large vote 
at the general election, The yote in Texas is always exceedingly 
lighter in the November election than it is in the Democratic 
primaries. This, together with the cost of the election, sir, 
explains why some of the very sparsely populated counties at 
times fail to open the polls. 

Our election laws, Mr. President, are not written along racial 
lines. We have no “ grandfather” clause in our State consti- 
tution, and we haye no statutes regulating the qualifications 
of a vote at the general election that do not apply with equal 
force to all alike. If the negro does not vote in Texas at the 
general election, it is because he does not want to yote and not 
because of our election laws. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I present the credentials of 
my colleague [Mr, Nye] for the term beginning March 4 next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: i 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION, STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


At an election held on the 2d day of November, 1926, Guratp P. NYE 
was duly elected to the office of United States Senator of the State of 
North Dakota, for the term of six years, commencing the 4th day of 
March, 1927. 

Given at Bismarck this 30th day of November, 1926. 

A. G. Sortin, Governor. 

ISRAL. 1 ROBERT BYRNE, Secretary of State. 
Attest: 

C. A. FISHER, 
Member of State Board of Canvassers. 
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2 VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
e. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Nye is present, and I suggest that he be 
sworn in at this time for the short term, his credentials for 
which have been heretofore presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will present himself 
at the desk to take the oath. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, in view of the situa- 
tion now existing, and because it is the proper form of pro- 
cedure in all cases, I move that the credentials be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I understand the motion? 
The effect of it is that the Senator objects to Mr. Nye being 
sworn in at this time? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is not put in the form of an 
objection, but I make the motion because it is the proper form 
in all cases to have these credentials examined and reported 
upon. The report can be made to-day, if necessary, and I 
think it is the proper way to proceed. I should like to see that 
custom, which once existed, renewed. Everybody understands, 
that I have no personal objection to Mr. Nye being sworn in as 
a Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - The credentials have already been 
presented and approved for the term ending March 4. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. By whom were they approved? 
wie VICE PRESIDENT. They were presented and ordered 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; that is a very different 
proposition, I insist on my motion, 

ar NATEST A Mr. President, I hope the motion will not 
prevail. i 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this motion presents a very 
important question. If the purport of the motion is to estab- 
lish the precedent that a Senator who presents credentials valid 
upon their face may not be sworn in, I think we should dis- 
cuss it; and I should like to have an opportunity before the 
matter is disposed of to present some views upon it, if that 
is the purport of the motion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the intention. I will say to 
the Senator that my thought is this: When there is handed 
in at the desk a paper which purports to be the authorization 
for the Senate to swear in a man as a Member, in due and 
proper course that paper ought to be referred to the standing 
committee of the Senate, that it may report as to its regularity, 
and as to any other matter that may be connected with it. 
That, I think, is the proper course of procedure in all cases. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the Senator's conten- 
tion goes any further than to reporting upon the validity of 
the credentials upon their face? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When the matter goes to the com- 
mittee, it goes to the committee for whatever action the com- 
mittee sees fit to take. In this case I think there would be 
nothing else for the committee to do except to examine the 
credentials and see if they are in proper order, because I 
understand that there has been no challenge. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I desire to state briefly my 
view about the matter. If the Senate wants to dispose of it 
this morning, I have no objection. I can state my position, 
and we can yote. I feel that this is an important matter—a 

ure which involves substantial rights. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from Missouri will yield for that 
purpose, I offer as a substitute for the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri a motion that the Senator from North Dakota 
Peer onan now to present himself and take the oath of 
office. - 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have no objection to that, as 
long as it is done as the formal action of the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am in accord with that 
motion; and, in my opinion, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] is entirely correct. He is not setting a new precedent; 
he is only asking that the Senate follow the practice which 
has been in existence for more than 70 years. The practice 
may have been relaxed by unanimous consent. It may have 
been relaxed occasionally sub silentio. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST.’ I ask the Senator not to interrupt me at 
this moment. 

The Senator from Missouri is attempting nothing new, 
strange, or startling. Indeed, when some of us, 15 or 16 years 
ago, came here our first duty was to see that our credentials 
were sent to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I 
recall distinctly that the lamented and able Senator from Ver- 
mont, Mr. Dillingham, called my attention to the fact that my 
credentials should go to his committee—he was chairman of the 
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Committee on Privileges and Elections—and he promptly assem- 
bled his committee, and the credentials of my colleague, Sena- 
tor Smith, and of myself, and of Senators Fall and Catron, of 
New Mexico, were examined by that committee; and the report 
was made, I should say, within a few moments. Senators will 
therefore perceive that the Senator from Missouri is not 
attempting anything startling. He is merely asking the Senate 
to live up to its own practice. 

When Senator Chamberlain, of Oregon, was sworn in there 
was apparently, and apparently only, some defect in his creden- 
tials, and he was obliged to wait a few hours, possibly a day. 

Mr. BORAH. If there is any doubt about the validity of 
the credentials, that is the proper course. 

Mr. ASHURST. I assume that Senator Nye has been regu- 
larly elected. I hope so; and, according to my information, 
no money was spent illegally in procuring his election, such as 
was illegally squandered in the primary and attempted elec- 
tion of Mr. Frank L. Smith, of Illinois. Now, we are not 
going to disguise this question. There is going to be no camou- 
flage. We are going to live up to the Senate practice and the 
rules. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if I may be 
permitted to claim the attention of the Senate for a moment, 
my substitute motion was offered with the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, and, as I understood, with the consent of 
the Senator from Idaho, either of whom was entitled to claim 
the floor in precedence to myself. 

I do not question the propriety of the motion made by the 
Senator from Missouri, nor the right of the Senate in all cases 
to have a committee of the Senate investigate the credentials 
of Senators when presented here. Anticipating, however, from 
statements that have been made, that no objection will be 
offered to the Senator elect from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] being 
sworn in, it is my opinion that no wholesome end would be ac- 
complished by precipitating at this time a debate on the issue 
which might be raised by the motion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

For that reason I have offered the substitute motion. I con- 
cede and conceive that it is entirely within the province of the 
Senate to refer the credentials of any Senator elect to a com- 
mittee of the Senate, and that only custom has established a 
contrary course. I make the motion as a substitute motion, as 
already stated, with the approval and consent of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas. I think it only fair to 
state, however, that this question was raised in 1916 by the 
Senator from Missouri in the case of Mr. Kirby, and it was 
decided that the motion to refer was in order; but the Senate, 
by a decisive vote of 44 to 32, refused to refer the credentials. 
That is a ease which occurred here in the Senate in 1916. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there is no question 
that the Senate can consider any bill or any measure it desires 
to without reference to a committee. The orderly procedure is 
to have the matter go to the committee. In this instance I am 
entirely content with the substitute resolution; but the fact that 
on a previous occasion the Senate voted not to refer the cre- 
dentials of a Member elect is no precedent at all against the 
Senate having the power and right to refer them. In fact, it 
is an affirmation of that right. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that I have the floor, 
to the Senator, if he desires me to do so, 
ator from Missouri also. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, the Senator from Kansas did 
not raise the question suggested by the Senator from Missouri. 
I said that the motion was in order, but that the only time 
it had been submitted the Senate had voted decisively against 
referring the credentials. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; I agree to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as a parliamentary proposition 
I think there can be no doubt that the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri is not only in order but is a highly privileged 
motion. I am in favor of the substitute because, as far as I 
know, no one has even suggested that there is anything wrong 
with the certificate of election that has been presented. 

A certificate of election is only prima facie evidence of 
what it purports to state. Where it is generally known that it 
would be substantiated if other evidence were taken, there 
can be no object in delaying matters, or in preventing the 
Senator from being sworn in at the time the credentials 
are presented. In the House of Representatives, where the 
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I yield to the Sen- 
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same question often arises, I have known of a Member being 
sworn in before his certificate had reached the body, by unani- 
mous consent. The reason why we have always permitted 
Senators to take the oath of office, as a matter of fact, although 
it may not have been so stated, has been by unanimous consent. 
It would always be in order to move to refer the credentials 
to a special or a standing committee; but where there is no 
contention made on the floor of the Senate as to any irregu- 
larity or any defect in the credentials, it has been the custom, 
and it seems to me a wise one, to permit the Senator to be 
sworn in. 

I presume, technically speaking, unanimous consent would 
have to be requested and sought if that were done, although 
it is so general, and always taken for granted where there is 
no objection, where everybody knows, as a matter of fact, 
that the credentials are uncontested and that there is not any 
question of regularity involved, that the Senator is immediately 
sworn in. If there were any Member of the Senate who would 
claim in this case that there is anything wrong with the cre 
dentials, or that they are not true, and who would raise the 
point, I should be in favor of referring the matter either to 
a special or to a standing committee; but that is not claimed 
anywhere. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When Senator NYE first came here, hold- 
ing an appointment from the governor of North Dakota, a 
question was raised as to the validity of his credentials, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I was going to speak of that. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD.. And the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. I believe the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazme] at that time 
made the request that the matter be so referred, upon the 
suggestion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who in- 
formed him that that was the usual form of procedure at that 
time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I stated that in that case there was a con- 
stitutional question that everybody knew would be raised, and 
I thought that was the best course to pursue. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senate took the proper course in 
the other case of Mr. Nye when he first came here. There was 
a question raised then as to the authority of the governor to 
issue the certificate. 

Mr. BORAH. Which went to the validity of the certificate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. If he had no authority to issue it. 
then, of course, the certificate was null and void. That ques- 
tion was raised before Mr. Nye was sworn in, and the matter 
was referred to the committee. In that case, the Senator will 
remember, we had quite an extended debate upon it. 

That question, however, does not arise now. There is not 
any one here questioning the legality of Mr. Nye’s election, or 
the regularity of his certificate. Since the question has been 
raised, however, and raised properly, I think we can reach it 
by voting for the substitute offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Ropinson] without having the matter referred to a 
committee. It seems to me that is what we ought to do. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, will he permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator feel that there is a 
great difference in the case of Mr. Nye? In presenting his 
credentials signed by the governor of the State his colleague, 
representing that sovereign State, asked that the credentials 
be investigated to make sure that they were in order. In 
other words, does not the Senator think that is a difference, 
in questioning the credentials received from the authorities 
of a sovereign State, between the cases when the only repre- 
sentative of that State on this floor asks for such an investiga- 
tion, and when he does not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I confess that would be very persuasive. 
But, after all, this is not different from any other case. Cre- 
dentials are presented. They are prima facie evidence of what 
they purport to be. Any Senator could raise the point that 
the governor had no authority, that there had not been any 
election, or, if there had been an election that it was in some 
respect illegal. The question would have to be settled by the 
Senate, and the Senate could settle it in any way it saw fit. 
Even if objection were made, the Senate could debate the mat- 
ter without referring the credentials to a committee, or it 
could refer the whole matter to a committee. 

This question is properly before us. It is a highly privi- 
leged proposition, and the question is: What shall we do with 
it? What action shall we take? We can, as it seems to me we 


should, if everybody concedes it is regular, and if there is no 
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objection, permit the Senator to be sworn in. But if any 
Senator raises the point that there is something wrong about 
it, then it is up to the Senate to take the next step. It does 
not have to refer the matter to a committee. It can retain it 
here and debate it, and pass on it, without referring it, if it 
wants to do so. Or it can refer the matter to a standing com- 
mittee or to a special committee. The Senate can take any 
action it sees fit to take, as it can with any other proposition 
that is properly before it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the substitute motion offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator. elect will present 
himself at the desk that the cath may be administered to him. 

Mr. NYE, escorted by Mr. Frazier, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk, and the oath prescribed by law having been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

NICARAGUAN AFFAIRS—PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to a news item in this morning’s Philadelphia Public 
Ledger which I would not call to the attention of the Senate 
were it not for the fact that it is an unusually untruthful and 
unreliable statement, coming from a newspaperman whose name 
is not given. The article is under the authority of the Public 
Ledger Bureau of Washington, D. C., and I ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

2 {From the Publie Ledger, Philadelphia, January 3, 1927] 
Sutpsteap “ BITES” ror NICARAGUA Quiz—PROPAGANDA THAT PROMPTS 

Him to Ask Senate INQUIRY is RUN To THE GROUND—ISSŲỌED BY 

Pai AGITATORS 

Puptic Lepcrr BUREAU, 
t Washington, January 2. 

A brochure of absorbing interest could be written upon the influ- 
ences brought to bear, in short the background, on every congres- 
sional investigation that is started. 

A case in point which came to light to-day is the manner in which 
a senatorial probe of “American control over the public utilities of 
Nicaragua” is being promoted. 

About 10 days ago every Washington correspondent listed in the 
Congressional Directory—this is the medium used by propagandists— 
received through the mails an 18-page pampblet entitled “American 
Concessions in Nicaragua,” which carried the additional information 
on its cover, “An address delivered by Albert H. Putney on Decem- 
ber 11, 1926, before the People’s Reconstruction League.” 

The document in question was held to be so anti-American in tone 
and libelous that little attention was paid to it by the careful writers 
of the National Capital. 


WELCOMED BY MR, SHIPSTEAD 


However, a copy came into the possession of Senator HENRIK SHIP- 
STEAD, Farmer-Labor Representative of Minnesota, who is a member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Mr. SHIPSTEAD now an- 
nounces that he proposes to introduce a resolution to investigate what 
has been going on in Nicaragua for the last 15 years. 

Mr. Putney is a Washington lawyer. He is also dean of the School 
of the Political Sciences of the American University. From 1913 to 
1920 he was chief of the Near Eastern Division of the Department of 
State. He is a Democrat. 

“I have never been to Nicaragua,” he said to-day when asked at 
his home for the sources of his charges made in the pamphlet bearing 
his name. He continued: 

“I was asked to speak before the People’s Reconstruction League, 
and I gave them some extemporaneous remarks. Later I was asked 
to prepare the matter for a pamphlet, and I wrote out what has been 
distributed.” 

“Where did yon get your data?” was asked. 


MR, PUTNEY AND HIS RESEARCH 


“Virtually all of it is out of publie documents, although there are 
some charges I have made which came from discussions with various 
people,” he said. 

“Did you take the trouble to send to the very reputable bankers and 
engineers you have charged with all manner of things, and get their 
side of the matter?” 

“Oh, no,” was the answer. “It was not necessary. Much has 
previously been written on the subject. Perhaps you may recall an 
article called ‘The Republic of the Brown Brothers,’ published four 
years ago in the Nation periodical? No? Well, then you should 
read it.” 

“What is the People’s Reconstruction League?” was asked. 

“I believe it is a combination of labor and farm organizations,” 
the frank reply, 


was 
It has national headquarters in the Bliss Building 
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and the executive secretary is Benjamin C. Marsh. In addition to 
being a lawyer, I may say that I am also a writer, and occasionally 
write articles dealing with international topics for the New Age, the 
Masonic publication.” 

The Putney pamphlet on Nicaragua carries the footnote, Published 
by the People's Reconstruction League, Washington, D. C.“ 

Mr. Marsh is directly connected with its circulation, hence an effort 
was made to ascertain who he was. 


AND WHO IS MR, MARSH? 


“Who's Who in America” cites that Marsh was born in Bulgaria 
in 1877; that he was graduated from Iowa College in 1898; was special 
agent of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity in 1903; was 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Society to Protect Children from Cruelty 
in 1907; was secretary of the commission on the congestion of popula- 
tion in New York City in 1907-1918 ; also was secretary of the New York 
State Commission on the Distribution of Population in 1911. 

After his career in Philadelphia and New York, Mr. Marsh came to 
Washington, where he assumed the managing directorship of the 
Farmers’ National Council and the executive secretaryship of the 
People's Reconstruction League, both jobs run from one desk in the 
Bliss Building. 

The Farmers’ National Council is a paper organization, which, so far 
as Government officials have been able to ascertain, has nothing back 
of it—not even farmers. 

Yet, Mr. Putney and Mr. Marsh, neither of whom has ever been in 
Nicaragua, are the inspirers of the proposed Shipstead Nicaraguan 
resolution, 

Their procedure is a sample of what is being constantly done in 
Washington and broadcast. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, this item has some things 
to say about a proposed investigation of what is called the 
Nicaraguan affair. It credits me with the authorship of the 
investigation. Then it goes on to state who has inspired the 
investigation to which this particular writer refers. I do not 
know the writer’s name, but his writing is so unusual for a 
Washington correspondent that I have not seen anything that 
can compare to it since coming to Washington, I am very glad 
to say. Usually the newspaper men at Washington are very 
fair and very accurate in reporting the transactions here in 
the Capital. 

I am not sponsoring any investigation of the Nicaraguan 
affair. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has 
a resolution on that subject now pending before the Senate. 
I am going to ask for a hearing upon a resolution now before 
the Senate Committee of Foreign Relations. I did, on April 
19, 1926, introduce into the Senate a concurrent resolution 
with respect to efforts to involve the United States in super- 
vising financial relations between citizens of the United States 
and foreign governments. That resolution is now before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and I shall soon ask the 
committee to act upon it. I take it for granted there will be 
a hearing. 

I ask that the clerk read this resolution, in order that there 
shall be no misunderstanding as to what it provides and what 
it means. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The Cuter CLERK. Senate Concurrent Resolution 15, by Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 15 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, requested 
to direct the Departments of State, Treasury, and Commerce, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and all other agencies of the Government which 
are or may be concerned thereunder, to refrain henceforth, without 
specific prior authorization of the Congress from— 

(1) Directly or indirectly engaging the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or otherwise on its behalf, to supervise 
the fulfillment of financial arrangements between citizens of the United 
States and sovereign foreign governments or political subdivisions 
thereof, vhether or not recognized de jure or de facto by the United 
States Government; or 

(2) In any manner whatsoever giving official recognition to any 
arrangement which may commit the Government of the United States 
to any form of military intervention in order to compel the observ- 
ance of alleged obligations of sovereign or subordinate authority, or 
of any corporations or individuals, or to deal with any such arrange- 
ment except to secure the settlement of claims of the United States 
or of United States citizens through the ordinary channels of law 
provided therefor in the respective foreign jurisdictions, or through 
duly authorized and accepted arbitration agencies. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, an examination into the 
history of our relations with Central and South America shows 
that the Government of the United States has at various times 
entered into contracts and agreements by which the armed 
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pledged to the collection of interest and principal of loans of 
American bankers to governments in Central and South 
America. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yleld to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not true that the collection of those 
loans also applied to all foreign loans, not only to those of 
American bankers? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is a very interesting statement 
which the Senator from Connecticut makes when he says that 
the armed forces of the Government of the United States are 
pledged to the collection of all forms of loans that have been 
made by private citizens of the United States, if I understand 
him correctly, to foreign governments. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is mistaken; the statement 
that the forces of the Government of the United States were 
pledged to the collection of loans was made by the Senator and 
not by myself. But in the statement first made by the Senator 
it was implied in what the Senator said that our interference 
was only for the collection of American loans. Whereas it is 
my understanding, if the Senator will yield to me for a moment 
further, that in order to maintain the principle of the Monroe 
doctrine and to prevent intervention on the part of foreign 
nations which otherwise would have taken place it was neces- 
sary for us to undertake to see that those loans were collected 
by our forces rather than to permit foreign nations to come in, 
as they had frequently done in the past, and use their forces to 
enforce collection. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator from Connecticut think 
there is any danger of any foreign government coming in to 
collect loans for American bankers? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator realizes that these loans were 
made largely by foreign bankers and not by American bankers. 
And foreign governments have, as the Senator is well aware, 
several times sent over armed forces for the particular purpose 
of collecting their loans, and we have had to interfere in order 
to maintain our national policy of defense known as the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I know various reasons have been given 
for it, but that does not alter the fact that it has been done. 
As a result, it seems to me, we are developing a Balkan problem 
in Central and South America. The purpose of this resolution 
teens 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senate completed its morning busi- 
ness? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is still on concurrent 
or other resolutions. 

Mr. McNARY. This matter will lead to a wide discussion. I 
think we ought to attend to the regular morning business before 
we proceed to matters of this kind, and I am going to ask that 
the rule be enforced and that the orderly procedure be followed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, when I rose I intended to 
state that I rose to a question of personal privilege. I shall 
conclude my remarks in about two minutes. I have already 
taken more time than I had intended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota will 
proceed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I desire again to call to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that this concurrent resolution was intro- 
duced last spring, before the present trouble in Nicaragua was 
started, and it was introduced without having any specific ref- 
„erence to the Nacaraguan situation. The present situation in 
Nicaragua has arisen, and I assume that if the Committee on 

Foreign Relations sees fit to act upon this resolution and con- 
duct a hearing, anyone who may have anything of a material 
character to offer will be heard. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. EDWARDS obtained the floor, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McNARY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. MoNARY. A moment ago I addressed an inquiry to the 
9 President asking if we had concluded the morning 
, ess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is not concluded. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I ask for the regular order. 
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other resolutions, 
oe 1 President 
e P IDENT. Does the Senator from New 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? AES 

Mr. EDWARDS. For what purpose? : 

Mr. McNARY. I have a very important bill that I propose 
to report, if there is any procedure that will permit me to do 
so. It will not take long. I am entitled to do that under the 
rules. Business should come first, and it will, as far as I am 
able to have it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not think the Senator should say 
that to me. I take very little time of the United States 
Senate—— 

Mr. McNARY. I am not saying it to the Senator at all. I 
am saying it generally, as the procedure which should be fol- 
lowed in this body. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Until morning business has 
been concluded the Senator from Oregon would be entitled to 
demand the regular order, which would take the Senator from 
New Jersey from the floor. Therefore, I suggest to the Senator 
from New Jersey that he yield to the Senator from Oregon for 
the purpose of enabling that Senator to submit the report to 
which he has referred, 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that suggestion. I have tried 
on two occasions to expound that theory to the Vice President. 
I do not want to be discourteous and take the Senator from 
New Jersey off his feet. I merely want to report the bill, and 
I intend to do so. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15008) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1211) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MoNART. At this time I desire to give notice that I 
Shall call up the bill to-morrow for consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT and others, Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order having been 
demanded, the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


IMPORTATION OF MILK 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from New Jersey, who has been trying to get the 
floor this morning for a speech, and who gave notice prior to 
adjournment for the Christmas holidays, be permitted to com- 
plete his address this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Scnator may ask for recognition 
at 2 o'clock, after the morning hour. The regular order has 
been demanded. . 

Mr. KING. I submit a unanimous-consent request that Rule 
VIII be suspended and that the Senator from New Jersey be 
permitted to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. I ordinarily would have no objection, but 
there is one bill upon the calendar which has been unanimously 
reported by the committee and which is of the greatest interest 
and importance to the entire dairying interests of the country. 
I would like to have an opportunity to call up that bill. If 
the Senator from New Jersey would yield so that I might ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration—and if it 
leads to debate I shall not insist upon it at this time—then 
I would have no objection to his proceeding. 

Mr. KING. I consider that equivalent to an objection to my 
request. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Calendar No. 1245, the bill (H. R. 11768) to 
regulate the importation of milk and cream into the United 
States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the 
United States and protecting the public health. I wish to 
assure the Senator that if it leads to debate I shall not further 
press It. 

Mr. BLEASE. What is the bill to which the Senator refers? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a bill relating to the importation of 
milk from foreign countries, 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I now renew my request for 

unanimous consent that the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epwanrps] be permitted to proceed. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Jersey will proceed. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. My colleague introduced a joint resolution at a 
preyious time. I think in the regular order the joint resolution 
of the junior Senator from New Jersey should be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States introduced by Mr. Epwarps, June 30, 1926, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the eighteenth amendment, known as Article 
XVIII, to the Constitution of the United States of America, be 
repealed, the said repeal to become valid to all intents and purposes 
when ratified by conventions in three-fourths of the several States 
in accordance with the provisions of Article V of said Constitution; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That such conventions shall be held prior to the day in 
the year 1928 designated for the choosing of electors for the purpose 
of electing the President of the United States and such conventions 
shall be composed of delegates elected thereto by a majority of the 
duly qualified voters in each of the several States. The number of 
delegates to be so elected, and the time and place of holding such 
conventions shall be determined by the legislatures of the several 
States, and the vote of a majority of such delegates to each such 
convention shall be the decision of the convention on the proposal to 
amend said Constitution as herein provided. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from New 
Jersey will proceed. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, on the 7th day of Decem- 
ber I notified the Senate that immediately upon the recon- 
vening of the Congress after the holidays I would discuss 
certain phases of prohibition and press for action on my Senate 
Joint Resolution 122 introduced in this body June 30, 1926. 

Mr. President, this Nation has been wallowing in a trough 
of prohibition corruption for nearly eight years. Conditions 
concerning the enforcement of the Volstead Act are infinitely 
worse to-day than they were when the bootlegger was just 
beginning to realize his power and was becoming acquainted 
with the golden avenues of wealth which would be opened to 
him. I am sincerely of the belief that it is time for the 
United States Senate to take the initiative in this matter and 
to do something constructive to remedy these deplorable con- 
ditions. Prohibition deceit and hypocrisy have become facts 
and are no longer to be considered in the light of theories, 
To my mind it is one of the most serious domestic problems 
now confronting this Congress. I am going to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate to-day while I outline in my own way 
the reasons why I believe prohibition has become a menace 
that must be dealt with, and also to explain the terms of 
my resolution asking for a repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

Before discussing the many points of my argument, how- 
ever, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the very 
able, dignified, and convincing address delivered by my very 
good friend, Senator Bruce, of Maryland, on the question of 
prohibition. I believe this address will be found in the 
December 7 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and I com- 
mend to every Senator in this body who is interested in pro- 
hibition the thoughtful reading of the address. Senator 
Bruce expressed very forcibly many sentiments which have 
met with my approval since the eighteenth amendment was 
adopted, and whatever my friend Senator Bruce has to say 
on the matter of prohibition is worth a close study, for the 
reason that, in my opinion, he is one of the leading advocates 
and champions of personal liberty in this body. 

I have been a determined opponent of prohibition since the 
eighteenth amendment was adopted, and since 1919 I have 
waged consistent warfare against what I believe to be one of 
the most brazen infringements upon personal liberty that has 
ever been perpetrated by the Representatives of a free people. 
When I was a candidate for the Senate my closest personal 
friends in New Jersey warned me that I was committing politi- 
cal suicide to inyite the opposition of the fanatical drys and 
their legislative representatives in Washington, the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Methodist Board of Temperance and Morals, 
but I ran on a so-called wet platform, was absolutely frank 
with my constituents in opposing Volsteadism, and was elected 
by a normally Republican State. I did not seek to gain 
political capital from my position but wished to earnestly and 
sincerely represent what I believed to be the expressed if sub- 
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jugated will of a people, some of whom had been goaded into 
silence by open threats from the dry fanatics who were afraid 
then and are still afraid of an open expression of the will of 
the people. 

When I came to this body it was not an unusual sight to see 
Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, legislative representative of the Anti- 
Saloon League, seated in the honor gallery with thumbs down 
on every Representative whom he thought might have the 
temerity and the audacity to vote his own will and not the 
will of the Anti-Saloon League. That day has passed! When 
the Congress of the United States wishes to consult Doctor 
Wheeler in the future, he will be sent for and asked his opin- 
ion. But sentiment against the prohibition rottenness which 
now honeycombs the Nation has become so intense from a 
normal crystallization that Anti-Saloon League representatives 
fear to continue to use coercive measures, at least on the Con- 
gress of the United States. One of the most enlightened and 
true pictures of Anti-Saloon League perfidy and injustice was 
painted by my friend, Senator Bruce, in his recent speech on 
prohibition, and I feel that I can add little to what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Maryland has said. Suffice it to 
say that in order to obtain a clear expression from the people 
and the peoples’ representatives on the matter of Volstead 
prohibition, the supergovernment established hard by the Capi- 
tol’s dome in the name of the Anti-Saloon League and allied 
bodies, must be driven from power and all their works de- 
stroyed. I can not too strongly impress upon the Senate the 
dire need for urgent and speedy action in the matter of prohibi- 
tion reform. Volsteadism has failed, the eighteenth amend- < 
ment is unworkable, and I now plead with every Senator in 
the Chamber to take this matter seriously and work to the 
end that something may be done to clarify the foul atmosphere 
of liquor debauchery. 

During the holiday season just passed, when the spirit of 
Bethlehem should have prevailed in every township and home, 
our cheerful Christmas spirit was severely shocked by news 
dispatches from every section of the country announcing scores 
of deaths from poison rum. Here are the figures from repre- 
sentative American cities in which legalized murder is looked 
upon with favor by this so-called paternalistic Government of 
ours— 
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And in the face of this heavy liquor toll which can and must 
be laid on the doorstep of the Treasury Department, we find 
the accredited representative of the Anti-Saloon League charac- 
terizing these poison liquor deaths as deliberate suicides and 
calling bootleggers who peddle it potential murderers, and when 
Mr. Wheeler further said that “the Government is under no 
obligation to furnish the people with alcohol that is drinkable 
when the prohibition law prohibits it,’ he knew he was telling 
a deliberate falsehood, for, as a matter of fact, and Mr. Wheeler 
knows it as well as I do, neither the Constitution of the United 
States nor the Volstead Act makes the drinking of intoxicating 
liquor a crime, nor does it make the manufacture of real beer a 
crime—for real beer must be made before near beer results— 
and it does not make the purchase of liquor a crime. Mr. 
Wheeler must know the law, but in consonance with every 
policy practiced by the Anti-Saloon League, he persists in propa- 
gandizing the country with false statements and misleading in- 
formation in his dying effort to bolster up support for a law 
which has already been condemned and which I now predict 
will not be on the statute books of this country two years hence. 

I have this morning a letter which I should like to read. 
It is from Doctor Crowell, chief surgeon of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., of Iron Mountain, Mich. He says: 


My Dran Senator: Now that you have started an agitation against 
Wheelerism, I wish to call your attention to a pernicious ruling that 
requires all alcohol used in hospitals to be denatured by some poisonous 
substance like wood alcobol or with substances having a most nauseat- 
ing odor or both. And this in spite of the fact that industrial and 
commereial concerns are permitted to use grain alcohol, pure and 
unadulterated. 


The youth of our Nation is being driven and cajoled into a 
life of crime because of the sinful operation of prohibition. 
Not so very long ago an official of one of our leading hotels in 
the National Capital told me that he had been forced to eject 
from a suite of rooms some half dozen young seminary girls 
who had been indulging in a drinking carousal for two days 
and two nights in the company of young boys who had to be 
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assisted inte taxicabs in order to be conyeyed to their homes. 
If the Senate of the United States is ready and willing to 
countenance any such demoralization of our youth as this, I, 
for one, must dissent, and dissent with all the vigor and 
earnestness that I can command, And the hotel incident that 
I have just related is probably typical of many throughout the 
country. Who ever heard of 17, 18, and 19 year old girls 
getting drunk in public before prohibition? It was never heard 
of before because even the much-maligned corner saloon, except 
in a very few instances, refused to sell liquor to minors, but 
to-day, with swarms of bootleggers inhabiting our best hotels 
and apartments and selling poisonous gin and homemade whis- 
kies, the child can secure his or her liquor as readily as can the 
adult. No questions are asked except “Have you got the 
price?” If the price is available, I make bold to say that 
any minor or adult in this city or any other city or town in 
the Nation can secure all the liquor he wants, But, say our 
prohibition. friends, why do not the antiprohibition element in 
Congress cooperate with the drys in order to put teeth in the 
Volstead Act so as to insure absolute prohibition? I an- 
nounce here without fear of successful contradiction that en- 
forcement of prohibition in this country is impossible. It is 
impossible because enforcement is founded upon the insecure 
basis of inconsistency. 

Prosecutor Fisch, of my own State, in a recent talk said that 
prohibition was one of the three main causes for crime com- 
mitted by youths between the ages of 17 and 23. The other two 
causes were poor home environment and lack of religious 
training. 

Referring again to Uncle Sam's alliance with the Morticians’ 
Union, let me call the attention of the Senate to a series of 
articles written by Mr. Robert Barry, of the New York Even- 
ing World, on August 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 16, in which a most 
admirable discussion of alcohol poisoning by the Government 
is made: 

Government, Unable to Enforce Law, Puts Poisons Into Alcohol— 
Buffalo Deaths Viewed as Mere Forerunner of Slaughter That Will 
Follow Injection of Lethal Concoctions in Illicit Liquor Sources as Now 
Planned—Acknowledging Incapacity to Eliminate Bootleggers, Nation 
Calis in Chemists to Devise Deadlier Drugs for Distillate It Knows 
Will be Diverted for Beverage— 


is the head written over the first article by Mr. Barry. Others 
are: 

Blindness and Death Follow Alcohol’s Use When Poisoned by United 
States—Borgias Gave Drugs to Their Enemies, but Government In- 
jects It Into Distillates for Reform, Knowing It Will be Drunk for 
Beverage Purposes Throughout Country—Unable to Run Down Traf- 
fickers in Death-Dealing Concoctions, Nation Proposes Wider Use of 
“Formula No. 1,” Because It Has Proved to be the Deadliest in Use. 

Government Seeking for Deadlier Poisons to Add to All Aleohol— 
Formula That Gave Men Right to Say Their Booze “ Tasted Like Gaso- 
line“ Has Been Revoked as Not Sufficiently Lethal When Redistilled 
by Bootleggers for Beverage Purposes—Chemists Declare Stills Used 
by Illicit Liquor Makers Fail to Remove Toxic Drugs and That Wood 
Alcohol is Found in 98 Per Cent of All “Hooch” That is Being Sent 
to Them for Purposes of Analysis. 

Poison is Necessary to Enforce Dry Laws, United States Chemist 
Admits—aAlthough 10 Per Cent of Alcohol is Known to be Diverted to 
Bootleggers for Beverage Purposes, Government Still Insists on Use of 
Lethal Drugs in It All—Senator Reed Attacks Practice as Nearest 
Approach to Murder a Man Can Commit—Officials Declare They Have 
Warned Public of the Danger of Drinking These Days. 

Bootleggers Can Get Alcohol Now Denied to Legitimate Firms— 
Government Pleads Inability to Keep It From Illicit Channels and 
Ultimate Consumption as Beverage, but Uses Autocratic Methods to 
Hamper Established Industries—Toxic Drugs Used by Chemists Can 
be Partially Removed by Redistillation, but Some Will Remain to 
Injure System of Person Drinking Homemade “ Hooch.” 

Czar of Drys Asserts Government Can Stop Poison-Alcohol Sale 
Despite Protests of Anti-Saloon Heads, General Andrews and District 
Attorney Buckner Show That Proper Organization Can Halt Diversion 
to the Bootieggers—Congress Withholds Authority Over Alcohol Permits, 
That Treasury Chief Holds to be Indispensable to Proper Enforcement 
of Prohibition Laws. > : 

Andrews Admits Liquor Containing United States Poison Is Reaching 
Drinkers—“ To Restrict Industrial Alcohol Is Our Biggest Task,“ Says 
“Dry Czar”—Agrees that Volstead Act Implies Federal Obligation, 
Legal or Moral, to Control This Dlicit Traffic—Declares Passage of Goff 
Bill Is of Highest Importance—Essential to Review Permits Yearly— 
Wants 10-Year Penalty as Deterrent to “Greatest Crime Against 
Society.” 


I do not know how other Senators view this murderous 
activity on behalf of the Treasury Department, but my thought 
is that when the point is reached in the administration of 
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governmental affairs in this Nation, where any one of its 
administrative agencies is permitted to place in the hands of 
American citizens any instrument of death, then such citizen 
is encouraged to meet his death through the use of such 
instrument, I feel that such a government has reached a sad, 
low ebb; and after this body has temporarily disposed of 
my Senate Joint Resolution 122, I shall introduce another 
resolution calling upon General Andrews to furnish this Sen- 
ate with all records and data pertaining to the Treasury De- 
partment’s alcohol-poisoning process, with especial regard to 
all and any correspondence had on the subject with Dr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler and the Anti-Saloon League. I am especially ask- 
ing for this latter information because I am just as sure that 
Wheeler is back of this alcohol-poisoning crusade as I am that 
prohibition is a failure. His operations and tactics in connec- 
tion with the latest enforcement of prohibition are just about 
as damnable as any ever exercised in Washington, and the 
sooner the American people are brought to a realization of his 
trickery and deception, the sooner we will find the true path 
to temperance reform. 

In the consideration of reasons why prohibition is a failure, 
no more cogent or convincing argument can be advanced than 
the citation of official figures showing the number of gallons 
of intoxicants confiscated in the last fiscal year. 


DRY MEN ARREST 72,700 IN YEAR—27,500,000 GALLONS OF RUM AND 5,935 
AUTOS SEIZED, REVENUE HEAD REPORTS—19 KILLED IN ENFORCING 


Prohibition agents confiscated more than 27,500,000 gallons 
of intoxicants in the last fiscal year and made 72,700 arrests 
for dry-law violations, Commissioner of Internal Revenue Blair 
announced recently. 

They captured 12,227 distilleries, 12,248 stills, 137,500 fer- 
menters and still worms, 5,935 automobiles, and 187 boats used 
for rum smuggling, 

Wildcat breweries lost 14,220,000 gallons of beer to Federal 
agents, twice as much as was confiscated last year. Agents 
seized 1,247,000 gallons of whisky and rum, 808,600 gallons of 
wae; 193,000 gallons of bard cider, and 12,248,000 gallons of 
mash. 

Commissioner Blair revealed that since prohibition produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol had increased more than 300 per cent. 

The Treasury collected more than $5,231,000 in fines and 
forfeitures for dry law violations and $416,197 in taxes and 
penalties on intoxicants and alcohol manufactured. 

Enforcing the prohibition laws cost 19 lives. Thirteen per- 
sons were killed by dry agents and six Federal officers lost 
their lives. 

In the same period America's dry navy seized 223 boats 
attempting to smuggle liquor into the United States, Admiral 
F. C. Billard, commandant of the Coast Guard, announced. 
The guard saved 3,037 persons at sea and aided 2,000 ships 
in (distress. 5 

Prohibition sleuths and under-cover agents whom my good 
and loyal friend Senator James Resp characterized as being 
“too loathsome for reception by a self-respecting hell” are not 
doing their duty and we all know it. A great majority of them 
are daily accepting bribes and are in collusion with other 
State and Federal officers in breaking the very law which they 
have been sworn to enforce. 

In his Postscripts“ column, which appears daily in the 
Washington Post, George Rothwell Brown, writing in a most 
effective and forcible Will Rogers strain, recently made this 
pointed comment on Volsteadism: 


New York probibition enforcement attorney resigns with the formal 
announcement that the Volstead Act can not be enforced, as Mayor 
Walker raises the threat of censorship against the indecencies of the 
modern stage. Contempt of the hypocrisy of the canting reformer has 
led to contempt of the law and of morality itself. The Puritan 
might have learned,” says Macaulay in his essay on the comic drama- 
tists of the Restoration, which contains what is probably the most 
scathing indictment ever drawn against statutory picty, “that govern- 
ments which attempt things beyond their reach are likely not merely 
to fall, but to produce an effect directly the opposite of that which 
they contemplate as desirable.” The inevitable result of making it 
“a felony to drink small beer” is the present crop of Wycherleys and 
Congreves on Broadway. 


District Attorney Buckner's aid, Mr. Harben, has just re- 
signed because he believed the prohibition act the— 


most drastic law which has ever been passed by any law-making 
body in the United States and can not be enforced in any large city. 
The prohibition department and the United States attorney's office have 
been doing wonderful work considering the means which are available 
to them to enforce this law. But in its present form, in my opinion, 
it can not be enforced in the city of New York or any other large city. 
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And Harben, it must be remembered, was the one largely 
responsible for successfully padiocking so many of New York’s 
most exclusive night-drinking clubs. 

Mr. President, our national insincerity in the matter of pro- 
hibition is a by-word on every lip. Prohibition to-day is a mere 
hiding of the ostrich's head in the sands. Never has our na- 
tional domestic policy been so nebulous and remote. Prohibi- 
tion has not been a success and never will be a success because, 
I venture to say, the last thing the American people expected 
to have come upon them was Volsteadism. They never wished 
it, they did not want it when it was enacted, and they do not 
want it to-day. The sins of an enforced prohibition are many, 
and while no sane thinking citizen wishes to see a return of 
promiscuous debauchery, present conditions in the enforcement 
of prohibition can not endure. What every decent law-abiding 
citizen in this country wants is temperance and not prohibi- 
tion, and temperance will never be achieved through the instru- 
mentality of the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead Act for 
the simple reason that the eighteenth amendment and Volstead- 
ism are diametrically opposed to temperance. 8 

In this connection I wish to ask the further indulgence of 
the Senate while I read a communication recently received from 
Mr. George Elliot Flint, of Long Beach, Calif. I trust the 
two able Senators from the land of sunshine and frequent earth 
tremors are present. Mr. Flint has so precisely expressed my 
own sentiments in regard to the difference between prohibition 
and temperance that his reasoning is worth serious attention: 


Prohibition is tolerated in America because it does not prohibit. 
Should the impossible happen and prohibition really prohibit, that 
would be the beginning of prohibition’s sudden end. Probably 80 and 
perhaps 90 per cent of the adult citizens of our country consume some 
quantity of aleohol in some form. Absolutely prevent that and there 
would be either an armed and bloody or, let us hope, an unarmed and 
bloodless revolution at the polls. 

I am against prohibition because I am for temperance. There being 
no records of the amount of home brewing, statistics do not disclose 
the fact that since the infamous prohibition act drinking has increased 
in the United States more than 100 per cent. I feel sure that, more 
than any other single cause, prohibition is responsible for our enor- 
mous increase in crime; and crime is steadily increasing, because 
prohibition continues, 

Every day here in California poor but hard working and honest 
men, who are the fathers of families, are sent to prison for the 
“crime” of possessing a few bottles of beer. Think of it! Innocent 
persons—certainly innocent of real crime or wrong-doing—are herded 
with criminals, contaminated and often corrupted, because ignorant 
judges sentence them to jail. The usual sentence is three or five 
hundred dollars fines or 150 or 240 days in jail. The man, poor prob- 
ably because he is honest, can not pay the fine, and so he goes to prison, 
which degrades him, robs him of his self-respect and frequently infur- 
jates him so that he becomes a real criminal when released. So is the 
prohibition law multiplying criminals daily. 

Recently the supreme court of this State (California) decided that 
to possess liquor in one's own home for one's own use was illegal 
unless the owner could prove that the liquor he possessed was ac- 
quired by him prior to the passage of the prohibition act. 

I am an American, but unless the prohibition law is repealed, or at 
least modified, I shall live where I am free to eat and drink whatever 
I please. 

In plain language the situation in America amounts to this. Pro- 
hibition is not enforced honestly. In very many cases it is enforced 
dishonestly. It reeks with perjury, bribery, and corruption. It is 
daily growing worse. Originally “ drys" were against the saloon only. 

Witness the protestations of the Anti-Saloon League. The law as 
originally drafted forbade specifically the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, also its illegal possession, which would be naturally interpreted 
as possession for the purpose of sale. Several months ago the Treas- 
ury Department issued an official statement that the possession of wine 
in the home for home consumption only—that is, when its possession 
_was not for commercial purposes—was legal and required no permit, and 
that householders having wine strictly for home consumption were not 
liable to search of their houses nor to personal seizure and arrest. 
Further, the Treasury Department held that the onus would be on the 
Government to prove that wine possessed in the home was intoxicating 
in fact before it could properly secure a conviction. That being the 
ease, how it is that honest men are fined and imprisoned daily here in 
California for possessing wine or homemade beer which has not been 
shown to be intoxicating in fact? Please understand that I am protest- 
ing against this terrible injustice not for my own sake but for the 
thousands who are poor, weak, and defenceless. 

It is psychologically sound to say that branding and treating people 
as though they were criminals makes them criminals. And the pro- 
hibition law in effect makes criminals of the major number of citizens 
of the United States. How such a law can be economically sound 
passes my comprehension. 
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When preparing this address I had the good fortune to glance 
through Lamar T. Beman’s book entitled “ Prohibition, Modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Law,” written in 1924. Mr. Beman's pro- 
fession is that of practicing attorney in Cleveland, Ohio, where, 
with the exception of New York and Chicago, there are perhaps 
more daily violations of the prohibition act than in any other 
city of the country, and this notwithstanding the fact that not 
far distant is the birthplace and spawning ground of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Mr. Beman has this to say under a subhead 
entitled Making for lawlessness ”: 


It would be lacking in frankness and sincerity not to point out two 
important and law-made influences which are making, and seem likely 
long to make, for lawlessness in American life. The American people, 
as a whole, can not escape full share of the responsibility for these two 
influences, although they are in part due, no doubt, to what Walt Whit- 
man described as the never-ending audacity of elected persons.” The 
first is the fifteenth amendment, proclaimed in 1870, and the second is 
the eighteenth amendment, proclaimed in 1919. In form and in fact, 
and judged by all the usual tests and standards, these two amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States are part of the organie law, 
with all the rights and authority which attach thereto. Nevertheless, 
they are not obeyed by large numbers of highly intelligent and morally 
sensitive people, and there is no likelihood that they can ever be en- 
forced, no matter at what expenditure of money or of effort, or at what 
cost of infringement or neglect of other equally valid provisions of the 
same Constitution. The purpose of those who advocated and secured 
the adoption of these two amendments was excellent, but they did not 
stop to deal with the realities of politics and of public morals. 

The situation with regard to the eighteenth amendment is even 
worse, because the revolt against it is not confined to men and women 
of intelligence and moral sensitiveness in one section alone, but 
is nation-wide. It will not do to attempt to silence these persons 
by abuse or by catch phrases and formulas of the hustings. These 
men and women dissent entirely from the grounds upon which the 
case for the eighteenth amendment was rested, and they regard its 
provisions and those of the statutes based upon it as a forcible, an 
immoral, and a tyrannical invasion of their private life and personal 
conduct. They have no possible interest in liquor traffic, and they 
are without exception opposed to the saloon. But they are equally 
opposed to making the Constitution of the United States the vehicle 
of a police regulation affecting the entire country, and dealing not 
alone with matters of public interest and public reference, but with 
the most intimate details of personal and private life, including food, 
drink, and medical treatment. The moral sense, as well as the com- 
mon sense, of very many people is affronted by a policy which will 
expend millions of dollars and use the methods of Czarist Russia 
and of the Spanish Inquisition to enforce one provision of law, while 
others of far greater significance and public importance are accorded 
conventional treatment or less. 

It will startle many excellent people to hear the following sen- 
tences from the recent book of Outspoken Essays: second series, 
written by the Dean of St. Paul's Cathedral, London. The author, 
Doctor Inge, is one of the most learned and most eminent of 
English churchmen, “ Suppose,” says Dean Inge, “that the State 
has exceeded its rights by prohibiting some harmless act, such as the 
consumption of alcohol, Is smuggling, in such a case, morally 
justifiable? I should say, yes; the interference of the State in such 
matters is a mere impertinence.” 


Mr. President, I shall now speak at some length upon the 
legalistic phases of my resolution, S. J. Res. 122, which proposes 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grorce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before the Senator takes up these legal- 
istic questions, I desire to say that I was much impressed by 
what he said about the poisoning of liquor. The Senator will 
recall that in the old days of the landlord-owner in England 
it was not uncommon to set gun traps to kill poachers. Does 
not the Senator think that the action of the United States is 
just as vicious and immoral and indecent as the action of those 
landlord-owners? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I certainly do. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will yield further, does he 
not believe that the public sentiment which was aroused in 
England against those selfish and willful murders of poachers, 
who were doing an unlawful act but an act which certainly 
did not justify death, will be paralleled in the United States? 
Does he not believe that the action of the United States in 
putting deadly poisons into alcohol when it is known by the 
Government officials that that alcohol will find its way into 
beverages is just as much an act of murder as the setting of 
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those gun traps in olden times in England? Does the Senator 
agree with me regarding this matter? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I believe the Senator is absolutely right. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I add another illustration 
to what the Senator from New York has said? I recollect that 
when I was a boy some man was such a brutal, atrocious mon- 
ster as to place strychnine in the melons in his watermelon 
patch. That is just about what the United States Government 
is doing to-day in its relations to spirits; and I shall never 
forget the deep-seated feeling of abhorrence with which that 
act was regarded. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I can not allow such supposed 
analogous cases to pass without the comment that it would 
be just as fair to say that a man should not provide some 
means of killing others if they broke into his house as burglars 
or for other criminal purpose. That is going to the other 
extreme. It is not analogous, nor are the comparisons by the 
other Senators analogous in any way. 

Mr. BRUCE. Would the Senator approve the act of a man 
who owned an orchard, and poisoned his apples—— i 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I can not further yield. 
I might say to the Senator from Washington, however, that in 
most States there is a prohibition by law against the possession 
of firearms, even in one’s own home. 

Mr. DILL. They are not prohibited as a means of protection 
against criminals, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Oh, I do not know; if one has firearms in 
the State of New Jersey or in the State of New York, the 
authorities may arrest him and lock him up for it. 

At a time when we are at peace with the rest of the world 
and have grown rich, prosperous, self-satisfied and complacent, 
it is much more difficult to arouse our people to a sense of 
serious danger hanging over their heads and menacing their 
liberties than it would be in time of impending war or other 
international erises. Yet the immortal words of Patrick 
Henry—“ Give me liberty or give me death”—are as cogent 
in times of peace as in times of war. I take it for granted 
that there is no member of this Senate who values his life 
more than his liberty, or who is not willing, if need be, to 
give his life for his country. 

We of this body have a sacred trust and solemn duty to per- 


form. Our forefathers who lost their lives on the bloody battle 


fields of the Revolutionary War that the Government of the 
United States might be born placed in our hands the holy 
torch of liberty, and have trusted us to keep it burning and to 
hand it unimpaired to our children and their descendants in 
perpetuity. We are bound by the supreme sacrifices of our 
fathers to keep this sacred flame alive. If we extinguish it, 
we break faith with all of the glorious dead who delivered this 
Nation from bondage. 

I trust that I shall never be recreant to the trust which 
the noble patriots who founded this country reposed in me. 
Regardless of what others may do, either intentionally or 
through misguided zeal, their actions can have no effect upon 
me. I shall hew to the line and let the chips fall where they 
may. 

What then is this menace that threatens the liberties of the 
American people? It is the enactment by ratification of State 
egislatures of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. The dangers lurking in the exercise of 
such power by a body of the legislative servants of the people 
instead of by the people themselves have undoubtedly been 
invisible to the vast masses of the people, but they are none 
the less real and genuine. 

I charge these legislatures which ratified the eighteenth 
amendment with having committed a fraud on popular sov- 
ereignty at the behest of a league of misguided zealots and 
fanatical bigots who by the expenditure of vast sums of money 
and by false propaganda and other improper and nefarious 
means have fanned the flame of a false, erroneous, misleading, 
and sectarian public ‘opinion into a conflagration which will 
never be halted until it has burned down and annihiliated the 
main support of liberty—local self-government. 

Local self-government is the life blood of freedom. With 
it we are the Republic which the framers of the United States 
Constitution intended this Nation to be; without it we are 
destined for Slavery and destruction. If you do not believe 
this, I ask you to listen attentively, dismiss from your minds 
any preconceived opinions which you may now entertain on 
the subject, and listen with reverence and understanding to 
what one of the noblest souls of all time, one of the most 
unselfish patriots who ever lived, has said about your Govern- 
ment and the one main feature of it which makes you a free 
people. : 
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I quote the immortal words of that glorious lover, defender, 
and champion of human liberty—Louis Kossuth. In a speech 
delivered in the Capital of this Nation, on January 7, 1852, 
at a banquet tendered him by the Members of the United 
States Congress, he uttered the following memorable words 
which should be engraved on tablets of steel and placed in 
conspicuous places in both Houses of Congress, in the Executive 
Mansion, and in the Hall of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I now quote his exact language: 


It is in the garden of centralization that the venomous plant of ambi- 
tion thrives. I dare confidently affirm that in your great country there 
exists not a single man through whose brains has ever passed the 
thought that he would wish to raise the seat of his ambition upon 
the ruins of your country's liberty. If he could, such a wish is im- 
possible in the United States. Institutions react upon the character 
of nations. He who sows the wind will reap the storm. History is 
the revelation of Providence. The Almighty rules by eternal laws 
not only the material but the moral world, and every law is a prin- 
ciple and every principle is a law. Men, as well as nations, are 
endowed with free will to choose a principle, but that once chosen 
the consequences must be abided. With self-government is freedom, 
and with freedom is justice and patriotism. With centralization is 
ambition, and with ambition dwells despotism. Happy your great coun- 
try, sir, for being so warmly addicted to that great principle of self- 
government, Upon this foundation your fathers raised a home to free- 
dom more glorious than the world has ever seen. Upon this foundation 
you have developed it to a living wonder of the world. Happy your 
great country, sir, that it was selected by the blessing of the Lord 
to prove the glorious practicability of a federative Union of many 
sovereign States, all conserving their State rights and their self- 
government, and yet united in one. Every star beaming with its own 
luster, but all together one constellation of mankind's canopy! 

Upon this foundation your country has grown to a prodigious power 
in a surprisingly brief period. You have attracted power in that. Your 
fundamental principles have conquered more in 75 years than Rome by 
arms in centuries. Tour principles will conquer the world. By the 
glorious example of your freedom, welfare, and security, mankind is 
about to become conscious of its aim. The lesson you give in humanity 
will not be lost, and the respect of the State rights in the Federal 
Government of America and in its several States will become an in- 
structive example for universal tolerance, forbearance, and justice to 
the future States and Republics of Europe. Upon this basis will be 
got rid of the mysterious question of language and nationalities raised 
by the cunning despotisms in Europe to murder Liberty, and the 
smaller States will find security in the principles of federative union 
while they will conserve their national freedom by the principles of 
sovereign self-government; and while larger States, abdicating the prin- 
ciples of centralization, will cease to be a blood field to sanguinary 
usurpation and a tool to the ambition of wicked men, municipal insti- 
tutions will insure the development of local particular elements. Free- 
dom, formerly an abstract political theory, will become the household 
benefit to municipalities; and out of the welfare and contentment of 
all parts will flow happiness, peace, and security for the whole. 


When Kossuth made this speech in the firm belief that the 
Constitution had made possible the creation and preservation of 
local self-government, he little dreamed that in the course of 66 
years the United States Government itself, through the acts of 
the legislative and judicial servants of the people and without 
citizens themselves having any direct vote on the subject, would 
deprive the people of the United States of what he considered 
to be the very essence of personal liberty and freedom. i 

And yet. the members of the State legislatures of the differ- 
ent States who ratified the eighteenth amendment did destroy 
the power of local self-government, and did, through the form 
and guise of law, establish a precedent under which apparently 
all governmental powers may be transferred by the legislatures 
of three-quarters of the States into the hands of Congress, 
thereby changing the very nature of this Government into one 
where all the powers of the people may, through no acts of 
their own, be centralized in their congressional representatives. 

A government wherein all the powers of the people affecting 
the most fundamental rights of personal liberty may be taken 
out of their hands by their servants and transferred to Con- 
gress with power to legislate concerning them is so foreign to 
the conception, which all of the great patriots and eminent 
statesmen who lived at the time the United States Constitu- 
tion was adopted, that it never entered their minds that any- 
thing approximating the eighteenth amendment could by any 
possibility be made a part of the Constitution. They believed 
with Louis Kossuth that local self-government was the very 
essence and foundation of personal liberty and freedom. 

I need only quote from a speech of John Quincy Adams, the 
sixth President of the United States, concerning whom George 
Washington wrote— 
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I consider him the ablest person in the American Diplomatic Service. 


I will now quote Adams: 


When the children of Israel, after 40 years of wandering in the 
wilderness, were about to enter upon the Promised Land, their leader, 
Moses, who was not permitted to cross the Jordan with them just 
before his removal from among them, commanded that when the Lord 
their God should have brought them into the land, they should put the 
curse upon Mount Ebal and blessing upon Mount Gerizim. 

Fellow citizens! The ark of your covenant is the Declaration of 
Independence. Your Mount Ebal is the confederacy of separate State 
sovereignties and your Mount Gerizim is the Constitution of the 
United States. In that scene of tremendous and awful solemnity 
narrated in the Holy Scriptures there is not a curse pronounced upon 
the people upon Mount Ebal, not a blessing promised them upon Mount 
Gerizim, which your posterity may not suffer or enjoy from your and 
their adherence to, or departure from, the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, practically interwoven in the Constitution of 
the United States. Lay up these principles, then, in your hearts and 
in your souls; bind them for signs upon your hands, that they may 
be as frontlets between your eyes; teach them to your children, speak- 
ing of them when sitting in your houses, when walking by the way, 
when lying down and when rising up; write them upon the doorplates 
of your houses and upon your gates; cling to them as to the issues 
of life; adhere to them as to the cords ef your eternal salvation. So 
may your children's children, at the next return of this day of jubilee, 
after a full century of experience under your National Constitution, 
celebrate it again in the full enjoyment of all the blessings recognized 
by you in the commemoration at this day, and of the blessings prom- 
ised to the children of Israel upon Mount Gerizim, as the reward of 
obedience to the law of God. 


In volume 8 of the Cyclopedia of Law, page 79, I find the 
following language used: 


And the right of local self-government, being secured to the people by 
the several English bills of rights, the customs and general policy of 
English and American institutions, and antedating the adoption of the 
constitutions themselves, is necessarily inherent In the people, and with- 
out their consent expressed in constitutional provisions that they have 
framed and adopted can not be taken away by legislative authority. 


I now turn to the Constitution of the United States and find 
in Article V that the patriots and far-sighted statesmen who 
devised and prepared that great document clearly and care- 
fully provided for two methods of amending the United States 
Constitution, one by the ratification of the legislatures of 
three-quarters of the States, and the other by conventions of 
three-quarters of the States. It is obvious that the first mode 
of ratification was designed expressly for the purpose of action 
when the legislatures, Federal and State, were functioning 
within the scope of the powers of the Federal Government, 
said powers having been relinquished by the people and the 
States. Their action therefore could in no wise affect the 
reserved powers of the States or the retained powers of the 
people, and could not be the exercise of sovereign powers in 
its relation to the organic law. To hold otherwise would 
make of our legislators potential despots and of our Federal 
Government a potential despotism. It was for these reasons 
that the fathers provided the second mode of ratification by 
State constitutional conventions, 

This method provides for the exercise of the will of the 
people directly on any express constitutional amendment in- 
volving the powers of sovereignty. 

This is the historic and traditional construction placed upon 
the amendatory power in modern Constitution making. 

Every State in the Union expressly provides in its constitu- 
tion that the people alone, by direct vote at the polls, may 
exercise these sovereign powers in and on all matters affecting 
their own State constitutions. In fact, the people of all our 
States consider the sovereign function of government so sacred 
that they haye in no manner whatsoever delegated this power 
to their servants in the legislatures. Indeed, so guarded are 
many of the States in preserving this sovereign right of the 
people that some of the constitutions require two and three 
ratifications of a constitutional measure before it becomes a 
part of the organic law of their Commonwealths. 

The Constitution of the United States was designed for the 
purpose of defining certain fundamental principles of human 
liberty which it was intended should be perpetuated for all 
time, and these principles were considered to be indispensable 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. These prin- 
ciples constituted a philosophy of government. They were estab- 
lished by men who had suffered every privation and who had 
through their intense sufferings learned in the hard school of 
experience that there were certain rights without the existence 
of which no people can be or remain free. These rights are 
referred to in the Declaration of Independence as follows: 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned. That whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 


It will be seen that the authors of the declaration believed 
that all men were endowed with these inalienable rights not 
by any government or by any organ of government; not by 
the Congress of the United States or by three-quarters of the 
State legislatures but by their Creator, and it will be observed 
that to secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men. 

The Constitution was devised, created, and ratified by the 
people, through State conventions consisting of delegates elected 
by the duly qualified voters in each State, to forever preserve 
these inalienable rights, and to prevent even a majority of the 
people of the United States from depriving a minority of the 
people of any of these fundamental and inalienable rights, 
Nothing was further from the minds of any of the great men 
who prepared the Constitution for submission to the people 
than that anyone would at some time in the future claim that 
any department, agency, or organ of the Government had more 
power than the people themselves, 

In the wildest stretch of their imaginations how could any 
of the framers of the Constitution dream that at some time 
in the future it would be held that the legislatures of three- 
quarters of the States—a mere handful of men—7,286 in fact, 
a majority of which is 3,644—could take any one of these 
inalienable and fundamental rights away from the people of 
this Nation? How could they conceive that not only could 
this body of their servants—the State legislatures—take away 
a single one of these fundamental and inalienable rights, but 
that they, the people, could not directly restore such rights 
to themselves. 

Why should there be any compromise in connection with 
the passage of the eighteenth amendment? Why should there 
be attempts to merely modify the iniquitous, partial, special- 
privilege-bearing Volstead Act when the liberties of the 
American people are at stake? Why should anyone in this 
country desire to temporize or compromise when so great a 
principle is at stake—a principle upon which depends the free- 
dom or slavery of the American people? 

I am opposed to temporizing under such circumstances. I 
am opposed to any mere amendment of the Volstead Act. I 
demand, on behalf of the American people, that they be 
given the opportunity to yote, according to law, at State con- 
ventions to be called for the purpose of repealing this un- 
American eighteenth amendment; an amendment which has 
subverted the whole theory of American institutions and 
trampled under foot the right of local self-governments and 
the very spirit of personal liberty and human freedom. 

The object of the resolution which I am now offering is to 
give the people the right to vote directly to repeal the eight- 
eenth amendment. The people have never been given this 
opportunity. As everyone knows the eighteenth amendment 
became a part of the United States Constitution when it was 
ratified by three-fourths of the legislatures of the several 
States. The members of the State legislatures are the only 
individuals in this country who ever voted on the eighteenth 
amendment, and it was their votes which placed this amend- 
ment in the United States Constitution. 

The people should be given an opportunity by a direct vote 
to say whether they want this amendment to remain in the 
Constitution. In giving the people this opportunity to exer- 
cise their legal right to yote I am raising what I believe to be 
the most momentous issue ever presented to the people of this 
country; an issue which necessarily and directly involves the 
power and ability of the American people to govern themselves; 
an issue which raises the question whether the American people 
are a Nation of free men or a Nation of slaves. A Nation 
where certain of our representatives, to wit, a majority of the 
legislatures of three-quarters of the States have greater power 
than the people, a Nation in which the rights of free men may 
be taken from them without their direct consent. 

My resolution presumes to start the constitutional machinery 
under the second method of amendment, authorized by Article 
V of the Constitution. The only way in which State conven- 
tions can be held is by the election of delegates to them by the 
people in each State who are duly qualified to vote. 

My interpretation of the United States Constitution is that 
it was created to express, preserve, and protect forever certain 
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fundamental rights of human liberty which the Constitution 
itself assumes were inherent in free men before governments 
were instituted, and that these rights may not be taken away 
from the people even by majorities. Some of these rights are 
defined in the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, and the 
people of the States refused to approve the Constitution until 
these 10 amendments were added to it. Some of the funda- 
mental rights enumerated are the right to freedom of religious 
worship, freedom of speech or of the press; the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances; the right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures; and the right to prevent any one search- 
ing a free man’s house except upon probable cause supported 
by oath, particularly describing the place to be searched and the 
person or things to be seized; the right not to be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury; not to be put twice in 
jeopardy of life or limb; and not to be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. 

The legislatures of the States were never given any power 
to amend the United States Constitution in any way but to 
preserve and protect those inalienable rights with which the 
free people of America were endowed by their Creator. The 
legislatures of the States exceeded their power when they rati- 
fied the eighteenth amendment, and it was impertinent—nay, 
an insult to the free people of the United States, to even place 
before a body of their servants and agents a proposition to de- 
priye them of their right to liberty, which is one of their in- 
alienable rights. 

Through my resolution I am now endeavoring to give to a 
free people the right to determine this question for themselves 
by their own direct votes. In doing this I am endeavoring to 
establish now and for all time to come a precedent that here- 
after, whenever an attempt may be made to deprive the free 
people of these United States of any one of their inalienable 
rights by adding to or taking away from the Constitution of 
the United States any one of the rights of personal liberty, that 
such a proposition must and shall in all cases be submitted to 
the people themselves in their own State conventions, and may 
not be passed upon by their servants in the State legislatures. 

I am not a lawyer, but I believe my mind is intelligent enough 
to read and understand the English language. In reading the 
records of the proposal and adoption of the United States Con- 
stitution; in reading the history of my country narrating the 
grievances of the Colonies, the principles of government for 
which they fought, the personal liberty and freedom which 
they demanded; in reading the records of the battles of the 
mighty war which they waged and of the battles in which they 
shed their life's blood, I have come to the conclusion that some 
of those rights for which they fought, and which they pro- 
claimed to be inalienable, and for which they themselves 
adopted their Constitution to protect, have been destroyed by 
the eighteenth amendment. 

One of the outstanding authorities on the Constitution of the 
United States was the former British ambassador to the United 
States, Lord Bryce. His work, known as The American Com- 
monwealth, has received the unstinted praise of the most emi- 
nent patriots and most profound jurists of the world. 

Lord Bryce has pointed out that there is one profound differ- 
ence between the constitution of Great Britain and that of the 
United States, and that is that the British Parliament has 
always been, and still remains, the sovereign and constituent 
assembly; that it can make and unmake any and every law, 
change the form of government or the succession to the crown, 
interfere with the course of justice and extinguish the most 
sacred private rights of the citizen; that there is no legal dis- 
tinction between it and the people; that the whole plenitude 
of the people’s rights and powers resides in Parliament just 
as if the whole nation were present within the chamber where 
Parliament sits; that both practically and legally the English 
Parliament is the only and sufficient depository of the authority 
of the nation and is within the sphere of law, irresponsible and 
omnipotent. Lord Bryce says: 


In the American system there exists no such body. Not merely 
Congress alone but also Congress and the President conjoined are sub- 
ject to the Constitution and can not move a step outside of the 
circle which the Constitution has drawn around them. If they do, 


they transgress the law and exceed their powers. Such acts as they 
may do in excess of their powers are void, and may be, indeed ought 
to be, treated as void by the meanest citizen. The only power which 
is ultimately sovereign, as the British Parliament is always and 
directly sovereign, is the people of the States, acting in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution, and capable in that manner of passing 
any law whatever in the form of a constitutional amendment. 
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Lord Bryce further says: 


The subjection of all the ordinary authorities and organs of govern- 
ment to a supreme instrument expressing the will of the sovereign peo- 
ple, and capable of being altered by them only, has been usually deemed 
the most remarkable novelty of the American system. But it is merely 
an application to the wider sphere of the nation, of a plan approved by 
the experience of the several States. 


When Lord Bryce wrote his great work on the American Con- 
stitution it apparently was his understanding that no organ of 
government, not even the State legislatures, were as all powerful 
as the English Parliament. It obviously was Lord Bryce's con- 
ception, as it was the conception of the founders of the Consti- 
tution and of the free people who ratified it, that the people 
alone were sovereign, and that there did not exist in these 
United States any body of the servants of the people who could 
deprive the people of their inalienable rights. The State legis- 
latures of three-quarters of the States do, however, constitute 
such a body of the servants of the people. These servants of 
the people, to wit, three-quarters of the State legislatures, have 
greater power than the English Parliament, 

If they have the power to add the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, prohibiting the people from drinking intoxicat- 
ing liquor why have they not the equal power to amend the 
Constitution to prohibit the people from the free exercise of 
religious worship, of the freedom of speech, of the freedom of 
the press, and of all of the other rights of personal liberty 
which the people possessed, and with which they were endowed 
by their Creator prior to the establishment of government, and 
which governments were ordained to secure and preserve? 

One of the judges of the Federal court of this country, in a 
decision which came before him in the case of Falstaff Corpora- 
tion v. Allen (278 Fed. 643), decided, to wit: 


If so it be, that the power so conferred upon Congress by the 
eighteenth amendment had the effect to narrow or impinge upon or 
wholly wipe out constitutional rights and guaranties heretofore deemed 
vested and inviolable, the situation may be regrettable, but it can not 
be helped. The Constitution when amended must be construed as a 
whole. 

If later amendments destroy, inpinge upon, modify, or wipe out old 
provisions, the newer provisions must stand, because they are the 
last utterance of the people, who reserve to themselves the right to 
change the organic law in the way provided by the organic law itself. 
Of course, the Constitution, when amended, should, if possible, be so 
construed as to give effect to both the old and the new parts thereof; 
but if this be impossible, if the new Inevitably and unquestionably 
changes old provisions and destroys antecedent guaranties, the only 
help for the situation is an amendment which will restore these rights 
and guaranties - . 

So it is to my mind utterly futile to urge that the eighteenth 
amendment can not stand for what it fairly and obviously means if 
such construction shall be in effect to change, modify, or impinge, or 
in fact destroy old provisions and guaranties. In such case, and in 
the face of obvious conflict, I repeat, the old provisions must yield 
and the newer provisions must stand, Any other view would, in effect, 
be tantamount to saying that the Constitution can not be amended 
at all. ‘The people may be mistaken; their course may be tending 
toward restrictions of human liberty in comparison with which absolute 
monarchy would be hailed and acclaimed as freedom; but under our 
form of government they are sovereign, and the majority rules, and 
when they change the organic law in the solemn manner provided 
therein this change must stand and be fairly construed and honestly 
enforced until it in turn shall be again changed in due and legal form. 


It is perfectly clear from reading the opinion of this 
judge that there is no difference in his mind between the 
legislatures of three-quarters of the States and the sover- 
eign people of the United States. It is clear that in his 
mind the legislatures of three-quarters of the States have the 
power to deprive a free people of all of those inalienable 
rights with which they were endowed by their Creator, and 
rights which were fought for and jealously guarded by the 
founders of the Republic. 

In the light of this decision it is interesting to ascertain 
clearly as possible from the records of the original constitu- 
tion making bodies of the thirteen original States or Colonies 
what their ideas were concerning the question of who were 
the proper bodies for Constitution making—the legislatures or 
the people. The records of the town meeting of Concord 
are characteristic of the recognized opinion on this matter of 
the people in all the thirteen Colonies. 

At the very beginning of the constitution making in the 


American States, the Legislature of Massachusetts drafted a 


constitution and sent it to the towns for approval. It was 
considered in the town of Concord, on the 21st day of October, 
1776, three months after the signing of the Declaration of 
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Independence, and the official town records show from their 
minutes the following statement: 


Voted unanimously that the present house of representatives is 
not a proper body to form a constitution for this State. And 
voted to choose a committee of five men to make answer to the ques- 
tion proposed by the house of representatives of this State, and 
to give the reasons why the town thinks them not a suitable body 
for that purpose.. * And the committee reported the following 
draft, which, being read several times over for consideration, it 
then was read, resolve by resolve, and accepted unanimously in a very 
full town meeting. The reasons are as follows: 

' Resolved first, That this State, being at present destitute of a prop- 
erly established form of government, it is absolutely necessary that 
one should be immediately formed and established. 

Resolved, secondly, That the supreme legislature, either in their 
proper capacity or in joint committee, are by uo means a body proper 
to form and establish a constitution or form of government for 
reasons following, viz: First, because we conceive that constitution, 
in its proper idea intends a system of principles established to secure 
the subject in the possession of and enjoyment of their rights and 
“privileges against any encroachment of the governing part; secondly, 
because the same body that forms a constitution have of consequence a 
power to alter it; thirdly, because a constitution alterable by the 
supreme legislature is no security at all to the subject against the 
encroachment of the governing part on any or on all their rights and 
privileges. 

Resolved thirdly, That it appears to this town highly expedient 
that a convention or congress be immediately chosen to form and 
establish a constitution by the inhabitants of the respective towns 
in this State being free and 21 years and upward in proportion as the 
representatives of this State were formerly chosen; the convention 
or congress not to consist of a greater number than the house of assem- 
bly of this State heretofore might consist of, exeept that each town and 
district shall have liberty to send one representative or otherwise as 
shall appear meet to the inhabitants of the State in general. 

Resolved fourthly, That when the convention or congress have formed 
a constitution they adjourn for a short time, and publish their pro- 
posed constitution for the inspection and remarks of the inhabitants of 
this State. 

Resolved fifthly, That the honorable house of assembly of this State 
be desired to recommend it to the inhabitants of this State to proceed 
to choose a convention or congress for the purpose above mentioned 
as soon as possible. 


As patriots, as true American citizens, as believers in the 
Constitution of the United States, our legislators should have 
refused to vote on the question of the ratification of the 
eighteenth amendment. They should have declared that this 
proposed amendment, if it becomes a part of the United States 
Constitution, will deprive a free people of some of their inalien- 
able rights of personal liberty, and they should have said that 
even if we have the legal authority to vote upon such a question 
we shall refuse to exercise that power, and we shall ask that 
it be submitted directly to the people themselves in their State 
conventions, which is the second mode of ratification expressly 
provided for in Article V of the Constitution, and which is the 
only method of ratification which should ever be used in any 
case which involves the adding to or taking from that docu- 
ment the inalienable rights of the people. 

But it may be asked, Is the right to drink intoxicating liquor 
an inalienable right? The right to eat, drink, or smoke what- 
ever one sees fit is a right which we derived from the Creator 
prior to the institution of government. The authority to say 
whether we should or should not exercise that right would 
depend upon whether we abused its exercise. There are many 
gluttons in the world, but that would not justify three-quarters 
of the State legislatures in passing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States prohibiting a free people from 
eating more than so many ounces of food of a given variety, 
It is a frequent expression among physicians that many early 
deaths, in fact many mortal diseases, arise from overeating. 
It is a frequent expression that a man has dug his grave with 
his teeth. Does that justify the legislatures of three-quarters 
of the States in amending the United States Constitution to 
prevent the abuse of eating, known as gluttony? 

Before the thirteen Colonies entered the Union, before their 
people ratified the Constitution, they had charters of their own 
and constitutions of their own, and in these constitutions they 
were given, almost in every instance, and guaranteed, all of 
those rights of English freemen which were enumerated in 
the Magna Charta. 

It was recognized in the Magna Charta that the free citi- 
zens of Great Britain had the absolute right to drink intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Paragraph 35 of that great document of human 
i liberty expressly provides: 
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85. There shall be one measure of wine throughout our whole realm, 
and one measure of ale and one measure of corn—namely, the London 
quart; and one width of dyed and russet and hauberk cloths—namely, 
two ells below the selvage. And with weights, moreover, it shall be 
as with measures, 


It has been recognized for centuries that the control and 
regulation of intoxicating liquors resides in the local community 
in the State, or in the local subdivisions of the State, and that 
only the State and its local subdivisions ever had or should 
possess this power. The reason for that long-established law 
and custom was that it was considered an infringement of the 
personal liberty of a community to have strangers to it, living 
hundreds of miles away from it, dictate to it without its con- 
sent and force upon it rules for the regulation of the personal 
habits of the members of the local community. This right of 
local self-government; the right of a father of a family to 
regulate his own personal and domestic affairs without inter- 
ference from the Government; his right to educate his own 
children in his own way, and all of those other domestic rights 
upon which the unity and harmony of family life depend; the 
right of a village, town, and city to in turn regulate its own 
affairs concerning matters which solely relate to the habits and 
customs of its own inhabitants, without interference from the 
outside world, and the right of a State to exercise its rights to 
regulate the habits and customs of its own people, without in- 
terference by the representatives of other and far-distant States, 
was one of the inalienable, fundamental rights, known as local 
self-government, which existed before the United States Con- 
stitution or any of the colonial constitutions were drafted, and 
which right descended to the free citizens of the thirteen Col- 
onies, and which rights were guaranteed to them in many in- 
stances by the charters under which they colonized in different 
parts of this country. 

This right of local self-government is so fundamental, so 
inalienable that its destruction is a destruction of freedom 
itself. When the legislatures of three-quarters of the States 
ratified the eighteenth amendment it was not the abuses of 
liquor which they struck, but it was freedom which they 
wounded by cutting out local self-government and by estab- 
lishing a precedent under which they exercised the power to 
deprive a free people of the exercise of the right of local self- 
government. Nay, I go farther and say they not only struck 
at the very vitals of the personal liberties and freedom of the 
American people but they struck a blow at freedom throughout 
the entire world. 

This country had held up to the people of other nations the 
virtues of a Republican government, and our great war Presi- 
dent had urged the people of other nations to fight the common 
enemy in order to make this world safe for democracy. If 
democracy means that we have established in this Government 
a superlegislature, consisting of three-quarters of the legisla- 
tures of our States, constituting an agency having more power 
than Parliament, a body of servants having greater power 
than the sovereign people of these United States—then it is 
extremely difficult to see why we have been held up to all of 
these nations as a shining example of liberty and of freedom. 

If we refer to the opinions of the highest State courts con- 
struing the respective constitutions of their own States, we 
shall see that these courts have always regarded the people 
themselves as the sole sovereign when it came to any question 
relating to their sovereign rights, and that they considered that 
the very nature of the United States Government, as embodied 
and defined in the United States and in the various State 
constitutions, limited the power of the State legislatures, 

In the case of Wynehamer against The People, which came 
before the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, and which 
is reported in Thirteenth New York, at page 378, the court of 
appeals says, at page 387: 

In a Government like ours theories of public good or public necessity 
may be so plausible, or even so truthful, as to command popular ma- 
jorities. But whether truthful or plausible merely, and by whatever 
numbers they are assented to, there are some absolute private rights 
beyond their reach, and among these the Constitution places the right 
of property. 


The same court, in the same opinion, says at pages 415 and 
416; 

But the necessity in our representative republics of these declaratory 
codes has been frequently questioned; inasmuch as the Government, in 
all its parts, is the creation of the people, and every department of it is 
filled by their agents, duly chosen or appointed according to their will, 
and made responsible for maladministration. It may be observed, on 
the one hand, that no gross violation of those absolute private rights 
which are clearly understood and settled by the common reason of man- 
kind is to be apprehended in the ordinary course of public affairs; and 
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as to extraordinary instances of faction and turbulence, and the corrup- 
tion and violence which they necessarily engender, no parchment checks 
can be relied on as affording under such circumstances any effectual 
protection to public liberty. When the spirit of liberty bas fled and 
truth and justice are disregarded private rights can be easily sacrificed 
under the forms of law. On the other hand, there is weight due to the 
consideration that a bill of rights is of real efficacy in controlling the 
excesses of party spirit. It serves to guide and enlighten public opin- 
jon, and to render it more quick to detect and more resolute to resist 
attempts to disturb private right. It requires more than ordinary 
hardiness and audacity of character to trample down principles which 
our ancestors cultivated with reverence; which we imbibed in our early 
education; which recommend themselves to the judgment of the world 
by thelr truth and simplicity; and which are constantly placed before 
the eyes of the people, accompanied with the imposing force and solem- 
nity of a constitutional sanction. Bills of rights are part of the muni- 
ments of freemen, showing their title to protection, (2 Kent's Com. 8.) 


In one of the early cases before the United States Supreme 
Court, entitled Calder and Wife v. Bull (3 Dall. 386), Judge 
Chase said: 

There are acts which the Federal or State legislature can not do 
without exceeding their authority, There are certain vital principles 
in our free republican governments which will determine and overrule 
an apparent and flagrant abuse of legislative power; as to authorize 
manifest injustice by a positive law, or to take away that security 
for personal liberty or private property for the protection whereof 
government was established. 


In one of the articles in the Federalist taken from the New 
York Packet, Friday, January 18, 1788, and signed by Publius, 
it is said: 


In one particular it is admitted that the convention bave departed 
from the tenor of their commission. Instead of reporting a plan 
requiring the confirmation of the legislatures of all the States, they 
have reported a plan which is to be confirmed by the people and may 
be carried into effect by nine States only. 


And the writer further says in ‘another part of the same 
article: 


They must have borne in mind that as the plan to be framed and 
proposed was to be submitted to the people themselves the disapproba- 
tion of this supreme authority would destroy it forever; its approba- 
tion blot out all antecedent errors and irregularities. It might even 
have occurred to them that where a disposition to cavil prevailed their 
neglect to execute the degree of power vested in them, and still more 
their recommendation of any measure whatever not warranted by their 
commission, would not less excite animadversion than a recommenda- 
tion at once of a measure fully commensurate to the national 
exigencies. 


In the Federalist Publius further writes (see the Federal- 
ist, by Henry B. Dawson, 1863, at pages 265 and 266): 


If we try the Constitution by its last relation, to the authority 
by which amendments are to be made, we find it neither wholly 
national nor wholly Federal, Were it wholly national, the supreme 
and ultimate authority would reside in the majority of the people of 
the Union; and this authority would be competent at all times, like 
that of a majority or every national society, to alter or abolish its 
established Government. Were it wholly Federal, on the other hand, 
the concurrence of each State in the Union would be essential to every 
alteration that would be binding on all. The mode provided by the 
plan of the convention is not founded on either of these principles. 
In requiring more than a majority, and particularly, in computing the 
proportion by States, not by citizens, it departs from the national 
and advances toward the Federal character; in rendering the concur- 
rence of less than the whole number of States sufficient it loses again 
the Federal and partakes of the national character. 

The proposed Constitution, therefore, is, in strictness, neither a 
national nor a Federal Constitution, but a composition of both. In 
its foundation it is Federal, not national; in the sources from which 
the ordinary powers of the Government are drawn it is partly Federal 
and partly national; in the operation of these powers it is national, 
not Federal; in the extent of them, again, it is Federal, not national; 
and, finally, in the authoritative mode of introducing amendments, 
it is neither wholly Federal nor wholly national. 


If a reference to any further authorities were necessary that 
the Government of the United States is both a Federal and a 
national Government—a Government of delegated and reserved 
powers wherein the people alone are the ultimate sovereign 
and source of all power, it may be found in the inaugural 
8 of Thomas Jefferson delivered on March 4, 1801, wherein 
he 


About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of duties which 
comprehend everything dear and valuable to you, it is proper you 
should understand what I deem the essential principles of our Goy- 
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ernment, and eonsequently those which ought to shape its administra- 
tion. I will compress them within the narrowest compass they will 
bear, stating the gemeral principle but not all its limitations. Equal 
and exact justice to all men, of whatever State or persuasion, re- 
ligious or political; peace, commerce, and the support of the State 
governments in all their rights as the most competent administrations 
for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against anti- 
republican tendencies * . 


Belieying in the self-governing capacity of the American 
people, in the principle that the liberty of the people may not 
be taken away from them except upon their own direct yote, 
believing that what they shall eat, drink, smoke, or wear, or 
how they shall worship or express their opinions in private or 
in public, is a matter for they themselves to determine within 
their own respective States and local subdivisions thereof, I 
demand that they be given the right to assemble their own 
State conventions and, through my resolution, in the manner 
provided, take this matter into their own hands and determine 
it themselves. 

I do not believe that you can temporize with wrong. I 
believe the eighteenth amendment is wrong. I believe it has 
deprived a free people of their rights. I believe it has enslaved 
over a hundred million Americans just as effectually as the 
Constitution prior to the Civil War had authorized the enslave- 
ment of 4,000,000 negroes. I believe that to advocate the 
repeal of this amendment is to support a new emancipation 
proclamation, a new bill of rights; to insist upon its continua- 
tion and its enforcement is to maintain the destruction of per- 
sonal liberty and private rights. Instead of those who seek 
the lawful repeal of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act being nullificationists, in my opinion it is those who would 
continue them who are nullificationists. 

Nullification is an odious and obnoxious term. It is identified 
with secession and rebellion. It was designedly selected by the 
devilish cunning of fanatical and bigoted zealots to describe 
those who believe in repealing the eighteenth amendment in 
accordance with law. The real nullificationists in this coun- 
try are those who passed the eighteenth amendment and those 
who forced them to do it under fear of feeling the political lash 
which was cracked over their heads. The real nullifiers are 
those who have injected the churches of the country into politics 
ano = are now endeavoring to govern the state through the 
church. 

I am just as much opposed to the Volstead Act as I am to the 
eighteenth amendment, but for different reasons. 

Both the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act are 
the source of more hypocrisy, more corruption, more debauchery 
in government than any other legislation which has ever been 
placed upon the statute books of this or any other country, 
and unless repealed will result in the complete breakdown of 
the American system of government. I think the Volstead 
Act, which has given birth to the nefarious bootleg industry, 
with all the attendant evils which necessarily arise and flow 
from it, such as disregard for law, the corruption of govern- 
ment agents, the hypocrisy of some of the representatives of 
the people who vote dry and drink wet, the debauchery of 
homes, and the crime waves which arise from it on a scale 
hitherto unknown and unprecedented, is a nullification of 
American liberty and freedom. 

The soul of the United States is freedom. 
liberty there is no freedom. 

I am confident that when the people of the United States 
realize that in passing the eighteenth amendment the State 
legislatures usurped and exercised powers which rightfully 
belong only to the people themselves that they will demand 
that this matter be submitted to them in their State conven- 
tions. However, if there should be any Member of this Senate 
or of the House of Representatives who does not wish to give 
the people themselves the opportunity to vote on this question, 
I say he is not fit to hold public office. I do not care what his 
motives may be. The question involved here is far greater 
than the issue between drys and wets. It is a question of the 
Sovereign power of the people of the United States in all mat- 
ters which affect their personal liberties and their inalienable 
rights. 

However, if this Congress should by any possibility decide 
that the people themselves haye not this power, or are not to 
be trusted with it, then I say, let the same interests which 
put over the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act make 
a real prohibition statute. Let them prohibit the farmers from 
making their home brew. Let them amend the Volstead Act 
so as to prevent the rich and powerful from keeping in their 
cellars and subcellars intoxicating liquors. Let them amend 
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the Volstead Act so as to send governmental agents in swarms 
into the homes of the rich and destroy all intoxicating liquors 
stored therein. Let them, if necessary, take out of the Vol. 
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stead Act every special privilege now accorded to the farmer 
and the rich people of the country to drink, while they keep 
from the workman and mechanic his glass of beer or light wine. 
If they want prohibition, let them pass a real prohibition 
statute, one which will be fair to every person in the United 
States, and one which will not favor the powerful at the 
expense of the weak. Let them treat all classes of people 
fairly and squarely. Let them amend the Volstead Act by put- 
ting teeth in it, so that they shall have the power to padlock 
the home of the farmer and the mansion of the rich man, as 
well as the gilded restaurants. Let them, if necessary, abolish 
trial by jury in all cases where, in their opinion, it is neces- 
sary to be abolished in order to enforce national prohibition. 
Let them prohibit not only the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors but also the drinking thereof. 
They have the power, why do not they exercise it? 

After they have amended the Volstead Act so as to have 
these full powers, regardless of how many other rights of 
personal liberty they may trample upon, then let them appoint 
Wayne B. Wheeler director in chief of the entire amended legal 
machinery and dry up the country. Prohibition in the minds of 
some seems paramount to every other right and principle of a 
free government. 

Now, Mr. President, before I close I wish to make a final 
appeal to this membership for a fair, impartial, and sincere 
consideration of the resolution I have already introduced and 
which I shall shortly call up for consideration. Prohibition 
has proven to be a dismal failure in every State in the Union 
and we all know it. Why not face the matter like men and 
do our part in righting an apparent wrong? Pick up any daily 
newspaper and you will find a dispatch from this or that 
city of the Nation in which a resigned or deposed prohibition 
official categorically proclaims that prohibition is unenforce- 
able. Only last week the prohibition director for Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, with headquarters at Boise, announced 
that dry law enforcement was absolutely impossible in Mon- 
tana. I call this statement to the special attention of my good 
friends, Senators WALSH and WHEELER, both of whom received 
an unmistakable mandate from their constituency at the last 
election, when prohibition was denounced and condemned in 
no uncertain terms, I trust that both of these gentlemen will 
heed this mandate and do their part in ridding this Nation of 
Volstead prohibition. 

The South has always been a hotbed of dry fanaticism, al- 
though there is probably more liquor, especially the moonshine 
variety, obtainable in any one of the Southern States than can 
be had in the so-called wet areas of the Atlantic seaboard, and 
yet, during my study of this question in preparation for this 
antiprohibition argument I am making to-day, I ran across 
this illuminating editorial from a paper printed hard by the 
Dixie line. I herewith quote: 


Monday night Gov. W. W. Brandon, of Alabama, and eight friends 
were arrested while playing cards in a room with 13 quarts of rare 
whisky, two half-empty bottles, a number of empties and some glasses. 

They posted $300 bonds on charges of violating the prohibition law. 

The arrests created a real sensation, for Brandon is a prohibition 
governor, elected on a platform of strict enforcement. He is the ever- 
ready spokesman of the church and prohibition forces. His personal 
platform contained this plank: Maintenance of the present prohibition 
laws and strict enforcement of the same.“ The platform of the 
Democratic Party in Alabama held that prohibition is the established 
policy of the State” and demanded “ strict enforcement of the existing 
Jaws on this subject.” 

So much for the arrest of Governor Brandon. 

Tuesday the governor’s party, minus the governor, stopped off at 
the county seat and settled the cases, 

The county solicitor met them at the train and was informed by Asa 
Gibson, member of the party, that Henry Hudson, a negro servant, 
would plead guilty to owning the liquor, So it was agreed that the 
cases be dropped, and that Hudson should receive the minimum fine 
provided by law—$50 and costs. 

Asa Gibson, who furnished the county solicitor with the information 
on which this course was decided, has been known in Alabama for 
some years as the speaker of the third house, or the principal lobbyist 
at the State capitol, 

So much for the dropping of the case. 

Henry Hudson seems to be the only one who profits from the deal. 
For Henry has been elevated to the topmost ranks of negro aristocracy. 
He will be known as the man who saved the governor. Also, he stands 
before the world as the owner of 13 bottles of 36-year-old Scotch, which 
in Alabama would bring at least $20 a bottle. 

Everybody who believes that Henry owned the liquor—prior to the 
raid—will now hold up his right hand. 

Everybody who believes that it is possible for a prohibition governor 
to play cards in a room with 13 full quarts and 8 or 10 empties, and 
not know they were there, will please hold up his left hand. 
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Suppose Henry Hudson had been caught on the street with a half 
pint of poor corn liquor. What would have happened to him? 

Or suppose Henry had been detected in the manufacture of a run of 
corn in the backwoods. What would have happened to him? 

You know. He'd be down in the convict coal mines to-day—digging 
coal under the leasing system which Governor Brandon has defended 
and perpetuated. 

He'd be a convict slave for the coal corporations, whose lobbyist at 
the State capitol is the same Asa Gibson mentioned above. 

And now, let all us good hundred percenters give three cheers for law 
enforcement. Disrespect for the law must cease, and we—who, by 
education, wealth and environment, are best equipped—must continue 
to set an example for those who would defy the law and tear down 
the Constitution. 


I know my very good friend Senator UNnpEerwoop will thor- 
oughly appreciate the full force of this editorial, but I still 
have my doubts about the junior Senator from Alabama, who 
will shortly be up for reelection and must necessarily heed the 
call of polities. 

Mr. President, the condition outlined in the above editorial 
proves conclusively that prohibition is founded upon a rock of 
hypocrisy. Many of those who are most verbal and blatant 
in their advocacy of strict enforcement are the ones who are 
secretly violating the law. They are attempting to do exactly 
what this Senate is doing, driving down the throats of a 
people a law which they do not themselves respect. I make 
this charge openly and defiantly, because it is no secret and 
every one knows it who is at all familiar with personalities 
on Capitol Hill. As Heywood Broun wrote recently in the 
New York World, “the eighteenth amendment is the only 
amendment to our Constitution which carries with it the death 
penalty.” I make this observation with especial reference to 
the insistence by Mr. Mellon's department to prosecute as well 
as to poison drinkers. Alcohol in and of itself is not a poison 
and is not especially deleterious to health if used in moderate 
quantities, For some years the Anti-Saloon League and its 
Satellites have been flooding the country with false and 
misleading propaganda to the effect that the use of alcohol 
dangerously affected the duration of human life. For just a 
moment I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a tract 
entitled “Alcohol Longevity,” written by Raymond Pearl, 
director of the institute for biological research at Johns 
Hopkins University. Doctor Pearl has made a lifelong study 
of alcohol and its effects upon human life. As a scientist of 
the first eminence, Doctor Pearl concludes from certain life 
tables drafted from persons known to have been total 
abstainers, moderate drinkers, and heavy drinkers, that there 
are definite deleterious effects of heavy drinking upon longevity, 
but the life tables for moderate drinkers are not greatly differ- 
ent from those of total abstainers. What difference there is 
points to slightly greater longevity in the moderate drinkers 
than in the abstainers. I want the Senate to pay especial 
attention to this conclusion of Doctor Pearl. Doctor Pearl 
further demonstrates that moderate use of alcohol has a bene- 
ficial effect upon the human race, probably due to elimination 
by alcohol of weak and defective reproductive cells. Of course 
the answer to Doctor Pearl's yet unrefuted deductions will be 
made by Mr. Wheeler and his fanatical following with the 
assertion that Doctor Pearl is undoubtedly in the pay of the 
Whisky Trust, and hence a good-for-nothing, unreliable person. 
But I haye enough faith in the integrity of the personnel of 
Johns Hopkins University to believe that Doctor Pearl will 
probably rate as high from a personal dry stand as will Doctor 
Wheeler or any of his followers. 

As the matter now stands we can not or will not repeal pro- 
hibition, and we can not enforce it. We have the regrettable 
condition of an irresistible force meeting an irresistible force 
an outraged and defiant public opinion running headlong into a 
demagogie ukase of a minority made irresistible by a cowardly 
inaction of the Congress of the United States in not facing 
and doing its sworn duty. We have men in this body who like 
a drink. We have men in this body and in every legislative, 
church, and lay body of the land who take a drink when they 
can get it. How can we, the elected representatives of the great- 
est deliberative body in the world, stand calmly by and refuse 
even to permit a vote on this most vital question of the hour? 

We can, however, find time to offer stubborn resistance to the 
repealing or amending of a law which deprives the less fortu- 
nate from indulging in the same practices in which many of us 
delight to indulge secretly and beneath a cloak of hypocrisy 
and utter contempt for the law which we ourselves placed upon 
the statute books and in the Constitution of the United States. 

I have warned this body before, and I warn it again, that 
unless more practical common sense is exercised in combating 
this prohibition evil many who now occupy seats in this Cham- 
ber with a restful feeling of perpetual ease will find themselves 
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east into outer darkness along with my good friends Senators 
Butler, PEPPER, WELLER, Williams, LENROOT, and WADSWORTH. 
And let me say here that nothing in the long range of political 
uncertainties and eventualities defeated these gentlemen in the 
last election more than their vacillating attitudes and their do- 
nothing policies in regard to prohibition. There are representa- 
tives now sitting in both Houses of the Congress who tremble 
with fear and trepidation every time Volsteadism is mentioned, 
Only recently, when my floor neighbor, Senator BRUCE, delivered 
his most eloquent plea for prohibition sanity, many Senators 
left the Chamber uttering words of disgust and unconcern. 
Let me say to these gentlemen that the day is fast approaching 
when they will regret their oft-expressed sentiments of disgust 
and uneoncern for an honest and courageous wet opinion deliv- 
ered by one whose only deficiency is that he does not believe as 
they do. The Nero of public opinion will soon execute thumbs 
down on insincere and backboneless congressional inaction, 
and then the time for a positive and constructive vote will 
have come too late to save some political skins. 

In order that this body may have a full and complete picture 
of the historic background of prohibition, let me cite the fol- 
lowing milestones in the evolution of the dry law. National 
prohibition came upon this country suddenly and in the heat 
of war. That is, prohibition became an actuality when the 
country was involved in a storm of patriotic devotion. Before 
the United States entered the World War in April, 1917, 26 
of the 48 States—2 more than half—had adopted State prohibi- 
tion. A twenty-seventh was added before the proposed eight- 
eenth amendment was submitted in December, 1917, and by the 
time it went into operation in January, 1920, 33 States had 
adopted State prohibition. The Federal war restrictions began 
to be adopted in May, 1917. The chief war measures were as 
follows: 

First, The selective draft act of May, 1917, forbade the sale 
of liquor to any officer or member of the military forces in 
uniform. Later the regulations also forbade the giving or 
serving of liquors to soldiers in uniform. Dry zones were 
established around camps and training stations. By the close 
of hostilities in November, 1918, there were more than 5,000,000 
men in the military forces under the operation of prohibitory 
regulations. 

Second. In the food control act, which became law August 
10, 1917, Congress prohibited the use of foods, fruits, food 
materials, and feeds in the production of distilled spirits for 
beverage purposes to go into effect in 30 days. The distilleries 
were compelled to shut down by September 10, 1917. This act 
also authorized the President to regulate or prohibit the 
production of malt and vinous liquors. 

Third. On December 8, 1917, President Wilson issued a 
proclamation prohibiting, after January 1, 1918, the production 
of malt liquor containing more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol, 
except ale and porter. He also reduced by 30 per cent the 
amount of food materials which could be used in the production 
of malt liquor. 

Fourth. On September 16, 1918, the President issued a 
proclamation prohibiting, after December 1, 1918, the produc- 
tion of malt liquors for beverage purposes, including near beer, 
whether or not such liquors contained alcohol, on account of 
the fuel necessities of the war industries. On October 1, 1918, 
the Food Administration prohibited the use of grain for making 
beer. These executive restrictions and prohibitions were re- 
laxed, however, soon after the armistice. 

Fifth. The war prohibition provisions of the agricultural 
appropriation bill passed Congress in August, 1917, but the 
bill as a whole became a law on November 21, 1918. It pro- 
vided for the prohibition of the production of malt and vinous 
liquors after May 1, 1919, and for the prohibition of the sale 
of all liquors after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the 
war and the termination of demobilization. Under war prohibi- 
tion the saloons were illegal after June 30, 1919. 

Sixth. The Volstead Act to enforce war prohibition, and 
also constitutional prohibition when it should become operative, 
was repassed over the President’s veto, October 28, 1919. 

Seventh. The eighteenth amendment went into eff on 
January 16, 1920, one year after its ratification by the - 
sixth State. 

The going into effect of the eighteenth amendment was thus 
the culmination of a succession of widely known prohibitions 
which helped to prepare the people for the notable day, Janu- 
ary 16, 1920, when the death of John Barleycorn was cele- 
brated in many parts of the country. The stopping of the 
manufacture of malt and vinous liquors on May 1, 1919, had 
shut off from the saloons their supply of beer, the beverage 
ze had comprised more thun nine-tenths of all intoxicants 
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The maxim of John Philpot Curran, “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty,’ was never needed in America more than 
it is at this moment, and this moment is no time for patriots 
to be silent. According to Edmund Burke, the people never 
gave up their liberties but under some delusion, and in this 
ease the delusion is that in following prohibition they are 
following Christ, while as a matter of fact they are following 
Mohammed, the anti-Christ. This is the delusion that I am 
attempting to expose. As Colton said, liberty will never de- 
scend to a people. The people must raise themselves to lib- 
erty. To enjoy liberty, one must earn it. It is all right to 
regulate drinking by law, provided it is the right kind of a 
law, and in making this observation I do not wish to be 
understood as holding a brief for the corner saloon. That insti- 
tution has gone forever, but we must bring ourselyes to face 
the fact that honest temperance will never descend upon this 
country through coercive or prohibitive statutes. 

Mr. President, I now send to the desk the following resolu- 
tion which I will ask the clerk to read: 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 122 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
‘ United States 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the eighteenth amendment, known as Article 
XVIII, to the Constitution of the United States of America, be re- 
pealed, the said repeal to become valid to all intents and purposes 
when ratified by conventions in three-fourths of the several States in 
accordance with the provisions of Article V of said Constitution; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That such conventions shall be held prior to the day in 
the year 1928 designated for the choosing of electors for the purpose 
of electing: the President of the United States and such conventions 
shall be composed of delegates elected thereto by a majority of the 
duly qualified voters in each of the several States, The number 
of delegates to be so elected, and the time and place of holding such 
conventions shall be determined by the legislatures of the several 
States, and the vote of a majority of such delegates to each such 
conyention shall be the decision of the convention on the proposal 
to amend said Constitution as herein provided. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I now ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution be taken from the table and referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I now ask unanimous consent to offer the 
following resolution. 
ue PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the reso- 

ution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 311), as follows: 


Senate Resolution 311 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is requested to furnish 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date all information available 
in the Department of the Treasury, including all data and reports, 
and particularly all correspondence had by the Department of the 
Treasury with the Anti-Saloon League of America or with Wayne B. 


Wheeler, bearing upon the poisoning of industrial alcohol for the 


purpose of rendering it unfit for beverage purposes, together with copies 
of the Jaws and regulations under the authority of which the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury requires that industrial alcohol be poisoned for 
the purpose of rendering it unfit for beverage purposes, and the formula 
prepared and prescribed by the Department of the Treasury for such 
purpose. 


Mr. EDWARDS. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 


diate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution go over under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
resolution will go over under the rule. 

Mr, JOHNSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON, Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. We have a unanimous-consent agreement to 
take up the Lausanne treaty to-day. I do not desire to take 
the Senator from California off the floor, but I give notice 
that as soon as he shall have finished I will move to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] de- 
sires to make a brief reply to the Senator from New Jersey, 
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and I ask the Senator from Idaho if he will withhold his mo- 
tion until the Senator from Texas makes his reply? 

Mr. BORAH. I will speak to the Senator from Texas 
about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
has told me that he wants but five minutes to make reply to the 
speech which was just concluded. I believe that under the 
circumstances he is entitled to five minutes to answer five hours, 
and I give him that right; but I want the opportunity there- 
after to be recognized by the Chair to speak upon a subject of 
very grave importance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Texas is 
recognized. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
California, and in the short time allotted to me I shall confine 
myself to a comment on one phase of the speech of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps}. 

The lamentable deaths from indulgence in beverage alcohol, 
to which the Senator from New Jersey has referred, show what 
may be expected from the use of alcohol as a beverage. They 
sustain the prohibition argument that beverage alcohol is so 
dangerous to so many people that it constitutes a menace to 
society. If the prohibition law had been observed in New York 
City and the other cities where those deaths principally oc- 
curred, there would have been no deaths, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield to me for a question only? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield, though I have only five minutes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think I will have to claim the 
right to object to interruptions, because I can not permit the 
entire day to be whittled away at the expense of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest that the Senator from Louisiana 
ask his question later. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I had the permission of the Senator 
who has the floor to interrupt him, and I want to ask a 
question. 

Mr, BORAH. No; it is not wholly within the judgment of the 
Senator who has the floor unless he wants to lose the floor 
himself. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I asked the Senator from Texas if I 
might interrupt him. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator from Louisiana ask his 
question quickly? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator's theory is that alcohol is 
so poisonous, why put poison in it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall answer that question before I 
conclude. 

New York is one of the spots in the Union where the prohibi- 
tion law is most recklessly defied, and it is not surprising that 
the greater number of alcoholic deaths occurred there and in 
a few other spots still wet. The overwhelming majority of the 
American people are obeying the law and are happier, healthier, 
and wealthier than ever before. If the wets wish to test the 
sentiment of Congress, the drys are ready at any time. 

All alcoholic drink is poisonous drink, and it will ultimately 
or suddenly kill in the proportion in which it is consumed. 
The 2 or 4 parts of wood alcohol to 100 parts of ethyl alcohol, 
which constitute the principal form of denaturized industrial 
alcohol, are no more destructive of life, when diluted and placed 
by the bootlegger in drinkable form, than the plain, ordinary 
ethyl alcohol, provided he has not added something of deadly 
nature, In other words, industrial alcohol, denaturized with 
wood alcohol, must be taken in virtually the same amount to 
kill as if no wood alcohol had been added. To kill a normal 
man it would, as a rule, take about 2 quarts of the liquor 
denaturized with wood alcohol, consumed steadily at one time 
or approximately the same time, and that amount of liquor 
without any wood alcohol would ordinarily kill. Evidently 
most of the victims were in a highly alcoholized condition. 
People in this condition are so depressed mentally, so fragile 
physically, that not 2 quarts, but any additional appreciable 
quantity of alcoholic liquor of any kind may be fatal. 

The practice of denaturizing industrial alcohol is not peculiar 
to prohibition times. It began in 1906, when the Government 
inaugurated the policy of encouraging the industrial use of alco- 
hol. The Jaw enacted at that time permitted alcohol to be 
withdrawn tax free by industries desiring to use it on condition 
that they would supply a formula which provided that either 
wood alcohol or some equally effective denaturant should be 
added in order to make it as difficult as possible to divert that 
alcohol into bootlegging channels, We had the bootlegger then 
as well as now. 

Canada still requires 30 per cent of wood alcohol to be added 
as a denaturant, France 10 per cent, and England 10 per cent, 
and a number of other countries have similar requirements. 
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Wood alcohol is an effective denaturant, because it adds an 
odor and taste making the liquid peculiarly malodorous and 
nauseous, an odor and taste harder to remoye than that of 
probably any other denaturant devised so far. So the whole 
proposition in reference to so-called “Government poison” is 
merely a tempest in a hip flask. I think what I have said 
answers the question of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BROUSSARD]. 
SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow, immediately after the routine morning business, I 
shall, if I can obtain the floor, make some remarks on the 
Smith case. 

SENATORS FROM ILLINOIS AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr, DILL. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an article by the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] on the power and duty of the Senate in relation 
to the Smith and Vare cases. It is a very excellent production 
on that subject, and I think ought to be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Georce in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The moral conscience of the Nation was deeply shocked when it 
learned from undisputed and admitted evidence that there had been 
spent in the Illinois and Pennsylvania primaries several millions of 
dollars in an effort to obtain nominations for candidates for the United 
States Senate. In Pennsylyania more than $3,000,000 was expended 
by the various candidates. Of this amount $800,000 was spent for the 
nomination of Mr. Varu. In Illinois $458,000 was spent to secure the 
nomination for Mr. SMITH. 

The expenditure of such huge sums for seats in the United States 
Senate can not be justified unless we desire to turn over that great 
legislative body to the multimillionaires of the country who are willing 
to buy legislation the same as though it were merchandise sold for cash 
to those who are willing and able to pay the price. If this practice is 
to be condoned, then we have placed seats in the highest legislative 
assembly of the world upon the auction block and we have by indirec- 
tion defeated every fundamental principle that underlies our govern- 
mental structure. 

If we take this step we have nullified every effort made by our fore- 
fathers when they laid the foundations of the Republic, and have estab- 
lished a Government not based upon the consent of the governed, but 
dependent on the power of those who have the money to buy and the 
will of those who are ready to sell. 

We have made it impossible for any citizen of the United States to 
become a Member of the Senate unless he himself is many times a mil- 
lionaire, or unless he sells out in advance to those who are millionaires 
and are willing to put up the money in order to secure the legislation 
which they want, 

If Mr. SmivH and Mr. Vars must be seated, and the precedent thus 
established is carried to its logical end, the country will soon discover 
that the Senate is not a club of millionaires, but a club of multi- 
millionaires, or, what is still worse, a club of the tools and slaves of 
multimillionaires, 

Every assertion of the Declaration of Independence will have been 
frustrated and overruled. Every principle of democracy enunciated 
in the Constitution will have been overthrown. Every sacrifice of our 
forefathers will have been in vain. An autocracy will have been 
established under the supreme and unlimited power of gold. No one 
will deny—no honest man can deny—that if our offices are sold for 
cash, the Government must become corrupt and in the end it must fail, 

Are we then helpless? Is there no way under our Constitution by 
which the Senate can maintain its standards, pure and undefiled ag 
the representative of a free and patriotic people? 

It is boldly proclaimed by those who would seat Mr. Sarra and Mr. 
Vars, that the Senate is helpless; that it must accept these men and 
in the future accept similar men who boldly and brazenly acknowledge 
that their nominations were secured by the expenditure of such uncon- 
scionable sums of money. . 

Fortunately, when our forefathers framed the Constitution, they 
provided in that great instrument that the Senate should be the sole 
judge of the qualifications and the election of its members. In other 
words, it made the Senate in such instances the supreme and final 
court. From its decree there is no appeal, and no court or other 
body of men can withhold its arm by injunction or other process, 
It has the right, under the Constitution, and in the proper case it is 
its duty, to hold that such vast sums of money spent for a nomination, 
disqualifies the beneficlary from becoming a member of that body. It 
has in effect already acted upon cases of this kind. It has solemnly 
decreed that the expenditure of such sums of money is a species of 
corruption and disqualifies the beneficiary from a seat in that body, 
In the Newberry case, where $195,000 was spent to secure a nomina- 
tion, the Senate declared that such expenditure was “contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of the Senate, 
and dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government.” In the face of 
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this record, can the Senate seat either SarrH or Varg? If it does, it 
will stultify itself and make itself the laughing stock of the country. 

And who contends that this declaration of the Senate in the Newberry 
case is either untrue or unjustified? Who has ever contradicted the 
solemn declaration that the expenditure of such sums of money is 
destructive of human liberty and will break down every barrier of pro- 
tection to the rights and the liberties of the ordinary citizen? Who 
says now that the expenditure of such sums if condoned will not 
eventually bring the destruction of the Government? There is no think- 
ing man anywhere under the protection of the flag who does not know 
that such results must and will follow the debauchery of the electorate 
by such disreputable means, It follows, therefore, that the question 
involved is one that strikes at the very root of free government. It is 
one in which every citizen of the Republic has a direct interest. It is 
one where the rights of those who believe in freedom and self-govern- 
ment are directly affected. 

It is clear also that the Constitution has given to the Senate the 
right to declare, as it bas already done, that the expenditure of such 
sums of money to secure @ nomination disqualifies the recipient from a 
seat in that body. If the Senate believes, therefore, what it has already 
declared, it follows, as night follows day, that its duty in the case of 
Smirg and Vane is to exclude them. 

It is argued by those who contend that the Senate is helpless and 
must accept these men’s certificates, regardless of the money spent to 
obtain them, that the word “ qualifications” in the Constitution refers 
only to the technical validity of the credentials of a Senator elect. 
If the Senate agrees with this argument, then it will, of course, act 
accordingly. If “qualifications” does not mean qualificatians except 
in a limited sense, and if that limited sense and meaning is to be 
defined by those who desire to have Mr. Smrra and Mr. Varm admitted, 
then the Senate is helpless. Unfortunately for those who thus argue, 
there is no legal or justifiable reason for putting this limitation on the 
word. There is no language, either direct or implied, anywhere in the 
Constitution that would justify such an interpretation. And, again, 
the Senate itself is the judge of what the word means and is under no 
compulsion either of reason or logic to accept the limited definition 
given by those who would take away from the Senate its right to per- 
form is constitutional functions, 

Possibly the most conspictous advocate outside of the Senate of the 
claims of Messrs. SMITH and Vare is the Hon. James M. Beck, former 
Solicitor General of the United States. In a recent article Mr. Beck 
says: The issue is not a matter which public opinion should decide.” 
And yet Mr. Beck, who, according to the public press, is attorney for at 
least one of these claimants, has been devoting a great deal of his time 
and energy in an effort to influence public opinion. He has written a 
book upon the subject. It has been variously circulated, and to a 
great extent at least free, to those who desire to read it. Copies of the 
book haye been sent free not only to Members of the Senate, who will 
pass upon these cases, but also to the leading daily newspapers of the 
country, Mr. Beck has written articles which have appeared in the 
public press in advocacy of the seating of Messrs. VARE and Sir, If 
he does not believe that public opinion should have anything to do with 
the question, why has he been continuously publishing and broadcasting 
his theorles and his ideas on the subject? Does he desire to have one 
side remain quiet and say nothing that might affect public opinfon 
while he himself preempts that field? Does he seek to deny to other 
people the right to make any attempt to enlighten the public upon the 
subject while he devotes his great ability and his valuable time to the 
education of the public? Is it wrong to build up public opinion against 
the seating of Mr, SmirH and Mr. Vars while it is a virtue and a 
blessing to use the public press in expressing opinions favorable to the 
admission of these men to the Senate? e 

Mr. Beck's principal argument against giving the Senate the right 
to pass upon the question is that the Senate might, if it had this right, 
arbitrarily keep men out of the Senate without any valid reason what- 
ever. He says that if the Senate has the power to keep Surrn and 
VARE out A 
“it could reject a Senator for any reason whatever. Who can tell 
what waves of class or political feeling may hereafter arise in the 
turbid stream of American political life? * If the Ku-Klux 
spirit should ever get control of the Senate and religious feeling again 
run high, why might not a Protestant majority of the Senate exclude 
a Catholic on the same theory? * * * Suppose that the Senate 
were dominated by radicals, might they not hold that any Senator elect 
who had been the president of a business corporation, or a banker, or a 
railroad president, was, by reason of his economic ties, quite unfit to be 
a Senator?” 

If we use Mr. Beck's own words and change “Senate” to Supreme 
Court,” we should have exactly the same objection to that great 
tribunal, The truth is, it is a physical impossibility to confer power 
upon any body of men without at the same time conferring upon them 
the right to abuse that power. Somebody must have the right to 
pass upon the admission of Mr. Smirna and Mr. Varn to the Senate, 
if their right to a seat is questioned, and whoeyer that may be, or 
whatever body it may be, might, if conditions stated by Mr. Beck 
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exist, abuse the power and the discretion thus given them. If his 
argument is logical and effective it would be impossible under any 
circumstances to set up a government of any kind. ` 

The Senate, for instance, is one of the bodies that passes on appro- 
priations. Following Mr. Beck's line of argument, we might say that 
if the Senate were so minded, or to use his words “dominated by 
radicals,” it could hold up appropriations of all kinds. It could refuse 
to appropriate for the salaries of the judges of all the courts. It could 


In the same way strike the arm of the marshal and all his deputies so 


that crime would run riot. It could, by refusing to appropriate, stop 
the mails. It could do a thousand things that would bring about the 
destruction of the Government. We could say also that if the Supreme 
Court were “dominated by radicals” it might render decisions that, 
at least, from Mr. Beck's standpoint, would bring the governmental 
temple tumbling down in ruins. And in all these cases, as in the case 
of its passing upon the qualifications of Senators, there would be no 
appeal. There would be no tribunal that could compel it to act 
otherwise. J 

These objections made by Mr. Beck are, to use his own language, 
“fanciful.” They are unworthy of a man of his great ability. And 
wherever he might see fit to place the power that he denies to the Senate 
he would find that his same reasoning would bring the downfall of 
his own argumentative structure. 

Some official or some body must have the right to pass on the 
disputed question of the admission of any claimant to a seat in the 
Senate. If Mr. Beck had been in the Constitutional Convention he 
would have perhaps been able to provide that this body should be the 
Supreme Court or district court or an executive official, or some 
other official body outside of the Senate itself, Unfortunately for him 
and the cause he argues, our constitutional fathers had a different 
idea, and they provided (sec. 5, art. 1) in speaking of the House and 
the Senate, that “each House shall be the judge of the election, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members.” Mr. Beck's method 
might have been better, although I do not believe it. Listening to his 
wisdom, the fathers might have provided, if the question arose as to 
the right of a person to sit in the Senate, that it should be settled by 
the State legislature of the State from which he comes, or by the 
governor of that State. They might, indeed, have provided a way for 
Mr. Beck to get his client out of the present difficulty. But not having 
the benefit of his superior wisdom to guide them, they have placed 
the responsibility upon the Senate itself, and whether it desires to do 
so or not, it can not shirk this duty. It must meet it. It must decide 
it. It is the only tribunal provided for in the Constitution that has 
jurisdiction, and under that same instrument, this jurisdiction is final 
and from its decree there is no appeal. I presume our forefathers 
knew all that Mr. Beck has stated. They knew that to whatever 
tribunal they gave this authority, there was a possibility of its being 
abused, and inasmuch as that possibility would necessarily exist where- 
ever the responsibility was placed, they thought it best to let the 
Senate settle its own difficulties and be the judge of the qualifications 
of its own members. 

The Senate could be unreasonable. It has had the right to be 
unreasonable for nearly 150 years, and the Government still lives. 
There has never been a time when the Senate, if it wanted to be as 
unreasonable as Mr. Beck fears it might become, could have brought 
about the absolute destruction of the Government, but there never 
will be a government and never has been a government where those 
in authority do not haye this same power. In fact it is one of the 
things that is inherent in every government and in every public 
official, State or national. If Mr. Beck had been in the Constitutional 
Convention he would, if he had followed the reasoning he is advancing 
now, have been opposed to the establishment of the Supreme Court 
because he would have feared it might become radical and thus 
become destructive. He would have opposed the establishment of 
the office of the President of the United States because he might in 
time have joined the Ku-Klux Klan and in that way injured the Goy- 
ernment. He would oppose the establishment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate because, if he gave them any power, 
they might abuse it. They might abuse it to such an extent as to 
nullify the very objects of government, and there would be nothing 
left for Mr. Beck and his followers to do except to establish a 
Mussolini government or to turn it over to anarchists who believe 
in no government. 

Mr. Beck has spent a great deal of time, both in his book and his 
other published writings, in referring to the case of John Wilkes. 
That case arose in England prior to the establishment of the American 
Government. The Parliament did assert, even in those days, the 
right which Mr. Beck would now deny to the Senate. It must be 
remembered also that the Parliament referred to was working under 
no constitution such as ours. There were no written words giving 
to Parliament, as our Constitution gives to the Senate, the power to 
judge of the “qualifications and election” of its Members. If the 
Wilkes case has any bearing upon the question now being considered 
(which I deny), it shows that this right was claimed and exercised 
by Parliament even without any direct constitutional provision. 
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The question to be met In the case of Mr. Surru and Mr. Vane ] merely for postage to send campaign literature to all the citizens of the 


is not a question of expulsion. It has to do with the qualifications of 
those who seek a seat in the Senate. The expenditure of almost un- 
thinkable sams of money in behalf of these men has disqualified them, 
and they should therefore be denied a seat in the Senate from the 
beginning. 

It is true that in other cases Senators elect who for one reason 
or another had their right to sit in the Senate contested, have, upon 
the presentation of the certificate of election, been sworn into the 
Senate and the question involved then submitted to a committee, and 
the final issue determined upon the report of this committee. But 
when thus determined it had reference to the beginning of the term 
and not to anything that had happened subsequent thereto, and the 
vote, when it finally came, was not a vote of expulsion but a vote as 
to the right that the Senator had at the beginning of his term to 
occupy his seat, and hence no question of a two-thirds vote was 
involved. The Senate in those cases took such a course because the only 
official notice it had of the election was the certificate of election 
presented to the Senate by the applicant. A certificate of election is 
prima facie evidence of what it purports to be, and the Senate having 
no other evidence except the certificate admitted the claimant until 
it was able to obtain such official notice upon the filing of the report 
of the committee appointed to investigate the question involved. 

In the case of SMiru and Vase, the facts are different. The Senate 
already has official notice of what has happened both in Illinois and in 
Pennsylvania. After the primaries the Senate appointed a committee. 
This committee took evidence in Pennsylvania and Illinois and has 
made a partial report, so that the Senate has now official notice of what 
happened in each of these primaries. It is worthy of note also, that 
both Mr. Vare and Mr. SMITH appeared in person before this com- 
mittee and testified, and that the facts as to the expenditure of this 
money have been admitted by both of them, so that the taking of this 
evidence can not be said to be ex parte. 

When the certificates of election of Mr. Smita and Mr. Vare are 
presented to the Senate, the Senate will, therefore, have in its possession 
official notice on both sides of the question. This official notice, it must 
be remembered, contains the testimony of two aspirants for senatorial 
seats from those States, and the Senate, therefore, will have the 
official notice of a certificate of election and the official notice of its 
own committee, and there will be no need and no necessity and no 
reason for referring the matter to a committee. In possession of this 
official evidence the Senate can act without the necessity of such refer- 
ence; and if it is claimed on the part of either Mr. SMITH or Mr. VARE 
that additional evidence should be had, such a course can be taken, 
but there will be no reason for the swearing in of the applicant, because 
his certificate of election, the evidence upon which he relies, is already 
officially questioned and denied. 

It is claimed by those who insist that these Senators should be 
seated; that notwithstanding the expenditure of these large sums of 
money the people of these States, in the face of that evidence, elected 
them at the general election, This argument gives no consideration to 
the fact that under the system now prevailing a candidate must first 
be nominated before he can be elected. In a State like Pennsylvania, 
for instance, a nomination on the Republican ticket is equivalent to an 
election. The people have no choice except as between the nominees of 
political parties, and the partisan spirit runs so high that the elec- 
torate, without any choice within his own party, votes his ticket 
straight, even though he holds his nostrils in suffocation while he is 
so doing. Neither is it any answer to say that there is a possibility 
by the running of an independent candidate to put another man in 
the field and thus widen the choice of the electorate, because that 
gives no relief to the citizen strongly grounded in his party belief; in 
order to defeat the candidate guilty of an unconscionable expenditure 
of money he must violate his party traditions and vote for some one 
not his choice for the office. In this dilemma he is prone to follow 
his party, even though he may be disgusted with the nominee and the 
method by which he obtained the nomination. 

The Senate knows all these facts. It will take judicial notice of all 
such conditions, and it knows, as every citizen of the country knows, 
that in Pennsylvania a nomination on the Republican ticket is for all 
practical purposes an assurance of victory in the election following. 

The same is true of Illinois, but in that case we have the additional 
evidence that the Republican candidate, while chairman of a public 
utility commission, received a large contribution from the owner of 
public utilities, and that this same public utility magnate likewise con- 
tributed to the primary campaign of the Democratic nominee. Although 
in that State there was an independent candidate runing for the 
Senate, every Republican voter knew there was a strong probability 
that if he voted for the independent candidate he might by so doing 
bring about the election of the Democratic candidate, which, from his 
viewpoint, woula be a greater evil than the election of a man on his 
ticket whose nomination had been obtained with money. 

It is claimed by Mr. Beck and others that particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania, even the expenditure of $800,000 was not an excessive amount, 
because, it is argued, this sum was spent and could well be spent in an 
educational campaign, and that it would cost a large amount of money 


State. There are two answers to this argument. First, it is not true 
that this m-ney was used for educational purposes. The most of it, as 
shown by the evidence taken by the Senate committee, was in reality 
used to buy votes. It was not a campaign of education. It was in the 
main a campaign of deception, of vote buying, and of machine control. 
The literature sent out was not in a fair sense of the term educational. 
There never was and neyer can be any legitimate reason given for the 
expenditure of this money, and the claim by Mr. Beck that it was 
educational is unworthy of one haying such a high standing before the 
American people. Second, even if we admit the truth of Mr. Beck’s 
statement, there is no excuse for the expenditure of so much money. 
If we admit for the sake of argument that Mr. Varm spent his money 
for the purpose of sending to the people of Pennsylvania engraved copies 
of the Lord's Prayer, that he gave it to the Young Men's Christian 
Association or to the Women's Christian Temperance Union, still it is 
unjustified and indefensible and is contrary to ordinary common justice 
and decency. 

The object of the expenditure was to get votes. If the political 
bosses want to educate the people or send them literature, they can do 
so when no campaign is on; but nobody has ever heard of their doing 
it. This so-called education is desirable only when the machine wants 
to nominate somebody satisfactory to itself. 

As the Senate has truly said, the expenditure of such huge sums of 
money is “contrary to sound public policy, harmful to the honor and 
dignity of the Senate and dangerous to the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment.” It is only the rich or those who are willing to mortgage their 
souls to the rich who can expend this money. What can be said for 
the poor man who wants to engage in an “ educational” campaign? 
He is denied the right because he does not have the money himself and 
is not willing to mortgage his legislative soul to those who bave. 
Must we, therefore, in effect, disqualify him from becoming a candidate 
by permitting the rich man or the rich man's tool to spend such stag- 
gering sums? The contention made by Mr. Beck, carried to its logical 
conclusion, simply means that no poor man dare aspire to public office. 
To keep the public service free and open to all who desire to enter is 
one of the principal objects in the limitation of the expenditure of 
money to obtain public office. The Senate would be derelict in its duty 
if it declared by its action that it would condone an offense of the rich 
which, in effect, denies the rights of the poor. 

As a matter of fact, everybody knows that huge sums of money never 
have been and never will be fairly and honestly expended in political 
campaigns. Either directly or indirectly it will get into the hands of 
those who oll the political machine by the buying of votes, and thus 
bring about perversion of the verdict of honest people. The very 
amount of the money spent is, of itself, conclusive evidence of political 
corruption, and the claim that it is used for educational purposes is a 
hollow mockery and a sham. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to yield to me to enable me to submit a conference 
report. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will it lead to any discussion? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it leads to any discussion I shall withdraw 
it. It is a conference report on the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14827) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend ot their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
7, 8. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 27. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, and 36, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
* $107,000, of which $42,500 shall be for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from Its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: $3,210,000’; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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the sum proposed insert: “ $900,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“heretofore paid for the said governor and said chief and 
$2,000 for the said mining trustee”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “ $1,160,000” ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For fees and mileage of examining surgeons engaged in the 
examination of pensioners, for services rendered within the 
fiscal years 1927 and 1928, $450,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $25,000, of which $600 shall be immediately available”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendment 
numbered 37. 

Reep Soor. 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is asking im- 
mediate action on the report? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it a unanimous report 
signed by all the conferees? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; by everyone of the conferees. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to its 
adoption. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if the 
conferees restored the item with reference to the sanatorium 
on the Yakima Indian Reservation? 

Mr. SMOOT. They did. 

The report was agreed to. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the matter which the Senator 
from California [Mr. JouNnson] is about to discuss is of very 
great importance. Several Senators have desired to be notified 
and I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark, 


Bayard Ferris King Robinson, Ind, 
Bingham Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Blease Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Broussard Geo McMaster Shortridge 
Bruce Glass McNary Smoot 
Cameron 8 Mayfield Stanfield 
Capper Hale etcalf Stephens 
Caraway Harreld Neely Stewart 
Copeland Ha Norbeck Swanson 
Couzens Hawes Norris Tyson 

Curtis Heflin Nye Walsh. Mass. 
Dale Howell Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Overman Warren 

Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson 
Edge Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent on account of 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

; THE AMERICAN NAVY 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in endeavoring to present 
to-day the condition of our sea power, and the neglect and de- 
terioration of our Navy, while I deprecate the fatuous policy 
which brought upon us such sad consequences, I speak not at 
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all in militaristic vein. I am not and never have been mili- 
taristic. I abhor war in greater degree than the professional 
preachers of peace. But I decline because the repetition of a 
word or the mouthing of a phrase is for the moment popular, to 
overlook realities or to deny my country its adequate meed of 
protection. I believe, with Roosevelt, our greatest peacemaker 
is our Navy. I ask no great navy and I want no competitive 
armament race. I do not even preach a real preparedness. I 
seek only that our fleet be balanced in relation to those of other 
nations as agreed upon by treaty. I demand the naval equality 
we fondly imagined we were guaranteed by the disarmament 
conference, I understand full well the anxiety of many of our 
publicists and some of our people to win Europe’s good opinion; 
but desirable as the commendation of Europe may be, our first 
duty is to the United States. No man here but believes the 
5-5-3 ratio meant that Great Britain and the United States 
would have equal navies and their relation to Japan's naval 
strength would be as 5 to 3. If those who participated in the 
conference of 1922 had, at its conclusion, told the American 
people that its result was immediately to destroy the sea domi- 
nance of the United States, and then in a brief time, leave our 
country in naval power woefully weaker than Britain, and far 
inferior to Japan, even foreign propaganda and a press sympa- 
thetic with England could not have stemmed America's indig- 
nation and condemnation. And exactly this is what has hap- 
pened. To-day the Navy of the United States is in comparison 
with Great Britain and Japan, underbuilt, insufficient, inade- 
quate, and so far inferior as to humiliate the national pride 
and imperil the national safety. 

Three things are self-evident. First, it is our right under the 
spirit of the solemn agreement of the disarmament conference 
to have a navy equal to that of Great Britain, and stronger than 
Japan's in the ratio of 5 to 3. Secondly, our importance eco- 
nomically, commercially, and otherwise, requires a navy at least 
equal to what our people were told they were to have under 
that agreement; and thirdly, world conditions and the attitude 
of the nations of the earth toward us, imperatively demand we 
have our maximum of nayal strength commensurate with our 
plighted word. 

The facts should arouse in the most flabby and timid a surge 
of patriotism; and if patriotism has no appeal for those who 
have chloroformed love of country with a foggy international- 
ism, then a decent regard for safety, and just ordinary com- 
mon sense demand action. No war bogies are conjured up here, 
no conflicts prophesied, no hatred of any nation or people in- 
yoked. A set of circumstances is detailed with meticulous care 
and studious accuracy. With full understanding of them, and 
their harmful consequences, what ought to be done? We sought 
to disarm with a cost to us infinitely greater than to any other 
nation. We have scrupulously kept our faith, both in letter and 
spirit, Let the facts tell whether the faith of others has been 
kept. And if not kept by others, shall we, disliked by all, stand 
naked and defenseless? Far better, before too late, to remedy 
the wrong. In our ignorance of what was done to us, perhaps 
we may be pardoned our past inaction; but now with full 
knowledge, only God can forgive supineness. 

If we had the love of every people and the friendship of 
every nation, there might be excuse for unpreparedness and 
delay; but if all peoples and all nations dislike us, what do 
wisdom and prudence and common sense dictate? In what 
esteem does the world hold the United States? There is now 
5 difference of opinion; the answer is sorrowfully conceded 

all. 
z HOW THE WORLD REGARDS US 

While the United States pursues a course of amity and gen- 
erosity, good will, and friendliness toward all the world, it is 
a regrettable but none the less obvious fact, which we can not 
blink, that there is scarcely among the nations of the earth a 
single one but regards us with hostility and ill will, and in 
many cases downright hatred. The situation is not due to the 
fact that we have been guilty of repudiation of our “ moral 
obligations,” as some internationalists love to state, for none 
of them has yet been able to tell us what “moral obligation” 
we have either forgotten or failed to observe. The debts due 
to us serve as the excuse for envy’s calumnies and abuse. But 
the roots of the ill feeling lie not only in the debts but in 
our unexampled prosperity. We are the creditor nation of 
the world to-day. We have asked our debtors to make some 
sort of settlement of their solemn, written obligations which we 
hold. We have done this hesitatingly and certainly not offen- 
sively. In some instances our apologetic request for what 
otherwise our own people must pay has been seized upon as 
ground for the expression of unreasoning resentment. In part, 
doubtless, our unpopularity abroad is because of the debts due 
us, for the relation of creditor and debtor when the debtor 
is indisposed to pay has neyer bred cordiality or affection. Some 


of our dear people who realize existing conditions but who 
are ever prone to accept the foreign view suggest that we 
might transmute ill will and enmity into friendship and love 
if we would but cancel our obligations. It may be that because 
we are creditors of certain nations they detest us, but if we 
were to yield to their demand and our internationalists’ echo 
of it and cancel all our debts, we would win not our debtors’ 
regard but their contempt, and we would be not only detested 
but despised. 

The debts, however, are not alone responsible for our unpopu- 
larity, and the keen observers abroad have in recent news- 
paper articles made this increasingly plain. Innumerable quo- 
tations of startling unanimity could be given from the press 
abroad. Scarcely a returned traveler—saye those who go to 
Europe to be wined and dined and cavil at their native land 
but in sorrow tells of the disesteem in which our country is 
held. Publicists and politicians, the governing and the goy- 
erned, high and low, rich and poor, all swell the chorus of 
dislike, and nations united in nothing else join in a common 
denunciation of Uncle Sam. 

From the mass of material I refer to three sources, dis- 
similar in character, two unsympathetic, doubtless, with what 
I say to-day, but all agreeing in their conclusions. Edwin L. 
James, correspondent of the New York Times, in a recent 
article said: 

Leaving aside the outpourings of the habitual hands-across-the-sea 
crowd, and coming down to the rock-bottom sentiment of Europe, we 
find that ninety out of every hundred Europeans regard Uncle Sam 
as selfish, as heartless, as grasping. and as a very poor sport“ . 
There is one subject on which (among the diplomats of all the na- 
tions) there is unanimity * * ¢*. When it comes to expressing 
sincere and heartfelt disregard for the United States of America— 
there is common ground * * *, To-day we are pretty much the 
only fellows in our crowd; the others are all in the other crowd. 


And while this correspondent says that the debt question 
affords Europe the popular pastime of “panning” America, 
nevertheless he believes that 


if there were no debt issues; if Europe had not borrowed any money 
from us to fight the battle we espoused; or if we had wiped out the 
whole business at the end of the war; or if we did it even now—the 
attitude of Europe toward us would be approximately the same. Per- 
haps somewhat less pointed, but fundamentally not different.. + 
The debt business is just a convenient peg on which Europe hangs its 
resentment that the war left America prosperous and left Europe 
broke * * œ, It's gold that is at the bottom of the row. Even 
if Europe did not owe us billions we shall never collect, Europe would 
still dislike us. We won the big jackpot. Gold and jealousy have 
the same color. 


A couple of months ago the New York World assigned Wil- 
liam Bolitho to find the answer to the question, “ What is the 
attitude of France, England, and Belgium toward the United 
States?” Mr. Bolitho's findings are interesting and instructive. 
In France, Americans are “swine”; in England, Shylocks"; 
in Belgium, “hypocrites.” Bolitho says: 

However they hate each other's ideas, ideals, ambitlons—there is a 
common ground of meeting for all Frenchmen in the single phrase, 
“Ces sales Americains (those dirty Americans). It takes a good 
hatred to unite a nation like this; there has not been so much 
brotherly feeling in France since the armistice, 

Again: 

The English manage just as formidable a hostility. The accusation is 
direct and more concentrated. It confines itself to the collection of 
the debt. It was adequately summed up by Churchill in his public 
argument with the State Department; in plain words, that America 
is a usurer who falls mercilessly on the backer of her allies’ 
bills. * * * 

Their policy has to have an enemy. 
then France. Now it is America. 


And the article concludes: 


But on every interest day for 62 years this feeling will recur, 
which, in course of time. will harden into a doctrine as unquestioned 
as was that of colonial imperialism in the nineteenth century, without 
a protest or a dissent that all is fair against the Americans, from 
the deliberate, legal overcharge of the Belgian hotels to the corner in 
ofl and rubber and coffee. Hoping, of course, for that blest day 
that some extra European foe will affront, face to face the power 
which, after conquering Europe, chose only to exploit it. 

Frank H. Simonds, a correspondent of independence, keenest 
observation, and the highest ability, says: 


As to the British debt, I do not believe it is humanly possible to 
exaggerate the depth and breadth of British resentment over this. It 
will take a generation, perhaps two, if the payments continue, to 


It was Russia, then Germany, 
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modify this feeling materially, But one must see and feel what is 
actually happening. A whole new generation is coming on the field 
in Europe simply saturated with the conviction that its present 
miseries are largely due to the policies and purposes of a rich, power- 
ful, and remorseless America, which exploited Europe in war, and is 
now continuing to exploit it in the miseries of postwar time. We are 
accumulating a balance of dislike, distrust, and even positive hatred 
which it is appalling to consider, 


And in a more recent article this talented writer adds: 


At the moment British resentment at American policy is perhaps the 
most complete in Europe. It is not explosive as in France; it is not 
passionate as in Belgium; it is not threatening as at times in Italy. 
But it is cold, reasoned, and practically universal. Along with it 
there is the feeling that while we have been generally hard we have 
been bardest to Britain; and while we have subtracted from the power 
and prestige of all Europe we have actually and deliberately done 
Britain the greatest injury. 


A singular article in a great London newspaper a few months 
ago, sarcastically referring to us as the good Samaritan, 
bitterly exclaims: 


Even if Europe is left with enough to buy one cotton shirt a month, 
meat once a week, and a pair of American shoes each year, there will, 
we venture to say, be a growing feeling of resentment against this 
good Samaritan. 

If it brought all Europe, and we might even add Japan, into new 
concert and closer understanding, it would not altogether surprise us, 
although it might surprise America. 


Not infrequently during the past year the foreign press has 
hinted at a common concert in Europe and between Europe and 
Japan against America. It is quite the style of certain classes 
of people in our country to shut their eyes to these realities. 
The international pacifist, disdaining patriotism, affects to see 
virtue only across the ocean; the political demagogue, finding 
by prattling “peace” the easy way to get a tear or a cheer 
from his audiences, covers his eyes, fearing what he might see, 
while the stolid imperturbability of official mediocrity is unable 
to see anything at all. 

The mayor of Beverly Hills, the Hon, William Rogers, tersely 
sums up the situation: “The only way we could get in worse 
would be to help them win another war.” 

Turning to our own continent, there is a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand at Nicaragua. Our immediate southern neighbor's 
state department and our own have been of late engaged in the 
perennial pastime of making faces at each other. I do not 
speak of the so-called revelations the war scare injected into 
the recent Fall-Doheny case, for I believe little in them. 

But in the American Continents there are scars yet unhealed, 
and recent threatening wounds. Even here the feeling toward 
us we can not deny. 

To-day is not the appropriate time to reply in detail to 
Europe's strictures, but we would be less than human, when 
our nationalism is anathematized, our selfishness denounced, 
and our very national existence decried, if we did not recall the 
response of history and the story of late events. In all their 
long, sordid, international careers of blood and conquest these 
nations that call America Shylock and swine, that sneer at our 
pretensions and deride our acts, have never done an altruistic, 
idealistic, or unselfish international deed. Ever their cry has 
been for more lands and new peoples, and when once set to the 
purpose, where sinister diplomacy has failed, blood and iron 
have subdued the weak and helpless. Out of the last war we 
asked nothing and received nothing. The treacherous tale of 
the secret treaties, in advance dividing the spoil, while pretend- 
ing a war of unselfish sacrifice, is too recently nauseating now to 
relate. The nations which pharasaically reproach us received 
after the war lands of untold value, peoples even of unimagined 
potential possibilities. Infinitely greater in material value was 
their spoil than the money they honestly owe the United States, 
the money that enabled them as victors to appropriate and 
retain their new and marvelously valuable acquisitions. They 
took everything, and took it by virtue of our aid and our money, 
wrung from our people. 

The mere suggestion now that they pay a modicum, in some 
instances only too small a portion, of what saved them, and 
what they solemnly promised to repay, is met with abuse, bitter 
and brutal. As an American, I resent this unfair, unjust, and 
hypocritical attitude. Whatever our faults, and they are mostly 
internal, the United States is the only nation on the earth that 
in its international relations has ever displayed either idealism 
or altruism. Others have indulged fine phrases; we have 
written ours in deeds. The ruling passion in the annals of time 
of great nations abroad has been conquest and subjugation, ac- 
quisition, and annexation, destruction of the weak and help- 
less—always added power and prestige by might alone. In the 
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brief span of this Republic, how different the story! After 
fighting and winning a war with Spain, not only did we ask no 
indemnity but actually paid for the Proyinces we conquered and 
made to Cuba a present of independence. Europe was aghast 
at this violation of her age-old rule, long refused to believe in 
our disinterested motives and sneered at them, because in 
Europe's philosophy such a thing was incomprehensible. If one 
of the nations now lampooning Uncle Sam as Shylock had been 
the victor in such a war, how cynically it would have derided 
a suggestion of a free Cuba. When China, after the Boxer 
rebellion and in her travail, was compelled to yield lands to 
many nations and pay a huge indemnity, we took from a pros- 
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indemnity. The United States has written an international 
policy in deeds of generosity and mercy, and written indelibly 
thus the answer to Europe's gibes and jeers. 

I do not speak in hostility to any nation or any people. There 
is no hostility or hatred in America for any country. For one, 
J have grown weary of the constant criticism and abuse from 
Europeans, criticism and abuse both undeserved and unjust; 
and I have grown not only weary but resentful of the echo of 
European sentiments from some Americans, 

The American people have, as Jefferson expressed it, “a 
passion for peace.” But after the humiliating experiences of 
the new Republic in 1812 Jefferson sternly demanded adequate 
preparedness as the real means of maintaining peace. Our 
country, pacific in intention, desiring no nation’s lands nor the 
conquest of any people, by precept and example will lead in 
peaceful paths. But dumb is he to the lessons of the past, 
blind to conditions of the present, who will strip us of our 
defensive armor and leave us at the mercy of any murderous 


assault. 
SEA POWER IN GENERAL 

With an understanding of our unwelcome position with the 
nations of the world, realizing how each views us askance 
and wishes us ill, knowing now that Uncle Sam has no de- 
fender but Uncle Sam, let us look at that department of our 
Government upon which, and upon which practically alone, we 
must depend for the safety and perpetuity of the Republic. 

Any comprehensive consideration of the naval power which 
this country should maintain leads us back to the purposes 
for which our Government was created. The preamble of the 
Constitution defines but six cardinal objects to be achieved 
by it. When we speak of nayal power we are prone to think 
only in terms of “providing for the common defense,” forget- 
ting that, in fact, there is not a single one of the other five 
cardinal objects of the Constitution which is not supported 
by naval power, most of them to a very important degree. 

The unhappy experience of our Civil War was a striking 
illustration of the value of naval power in “forming a more 
perfect union” and in bringing about “domestic tranquillity” 
on a stable basis. Long before the Civil War there was no 
agency of our Government more actiye and effective than the 
Navy in putting down the iniquitous slave trade. Here was 
an example of “establishing justice” when injustice was un- 
paralleled. 

But it is the Navy's rôle of promoting the “general welfare,” 
more particularly the general economic welfare of the Na- 
tion, that after all is most important. The crucial utility of 
our Naval Establishment in this field is not generally recog- 
nized. I do not refer so much to the notable aid which the 
Navy has given to the country in the early development of the 
steel, electrical, radio, and other giant industries, as to the 
vitalizing and stabilizing influence of the Navy upon our for- 
eign trade through which indirectly every farmer, miner, 
mechanic, manufacturer, and investor is steadily benefited. 

The cycle of development through which America has passed 
has so far been principally internal. With our huge resources 
it has given us a productive capacity almost beyond belief 
and far in excess of our own power to consume. We must 
of necessity market much of this surplus abroad if our gen- 
eral prosperity and our standards of living are to be main- 
tained and privation and hardship are to be kept from great 
masses of our people. We can not accomplish this without a 
dne measure of sea power. By “sea power” I do not mean 
“naval power” only, but also “merchant marine power.” 
Navy and merchant marine can not exist separately. They are 
mutually dependent. They are the two cardinal elements 
which when combined are the sea power which every great 
producing nation must have to be prosperous and stable. 

Let us examine a little more carefully America’s inherent 
interest in and dependence upon sea power. In the first place 
a great and rapidly growing part of what is in fact strictly our 
internal trade is conducted overseas. Shipments of steel, oil, 
and other heavy products between our east and west coasts 
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no longer follow the transcontinental rail routes but traverse 
some 5,000 miles of open sea. 

Similarly the large section of territory forming our South 
Central States uses the sea largely for its communication with 
East and West. Projecis for deepening the sea approaches to 
our Great Lakes will ultimately bring the North Central States 
into sea communication with the east coast. The ocean thus 
Serves as a vast transportation link between North, South, East, 
and West to bind this great country more closely together. 

So much for the local view. Broadening our vision we may 
accept the conception of Mr. William Howard Gardiner, of 
America, as the great world island lying within a single world 
ocean, between the two ends of the great world continent of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, as they are in fact. Viewed 
in this light, we are the maritime center of the world. Our 
central insular position gives us great advantage of shorter 
average lines of ocean communication with the great markets 
of Europe, Africa, South America, Asia, and Australia than 
are enjoyed by any other great producing nation. In a word, 
we have an incomparable maritime trading position, as one of 
our principal inherent interests in sea power. 

I have already referred to the need of marketing our surplus 
products abroad. The service that marketing our surplus prod- 
ucts abroad renders our general economic welfare is not theo- 
retical, We have had two illustrations recently. The sudden 
revival of prosperity from hard times in the coal industry 
through large exports and the benefits conferred by the Ship- 
ping Board in meeting a threatened shipping shortage for 
wheat exports with additional vessels have just been told us. 
The last few years have seen a rapid expansion in exports of 
automobiles, which serve to keep from depression the automo- 
bile industry, upon which the prosperity of so many of our 
mechanics and other citizens depends. From time to time in 
our past history hard times have come in direct consequence of 
shipping shortages or tie-ups. The embargo of President Jef- 
ferson, our blockaded coast in 1812, the blockaded South dur- 
ing the Civil War, the withdrawal of British ships from the 
trans-Atlantic trade during the Boer war, and similar with- 
drawals during the early part of the World War, serve as 
striking examples of the dependence of our general economic 
welfare upon American merchant ships and the freedom of 
these ships to sail from our ports. The merchant marine is as 
essentially a part of our transportation system as are the rail- 
roads. To stop the ships would be equivalent to interrupting 
railroad traffic. To depend upon our trade competitors for the 
carriage of our goods would be analagous to a commercial firm 
depending similarly upon its competitors. 

It is not merely for export purposes that we need sea power. 
Our industries and general welfare require a constantly in- 
creasing number of vitally necessary goods which we can not 
produce within our boundaries in sufficient quantities, Man- 
ganese, rubber, jute, coffee, tin, potash, saltpeter suffice as 
examples. In a product even so plentiful in the United States 
as iron ore, we find a large part of the steel industry dependent 
upon imports from Cuba. We are rapidly approaching the 
stage when much of our oil must come from overseas. 

We may summarize America’s inherent interest in sea power 
as follows: The need of free use of the sea through thousands 
of miles for what amounts to-internal communication between 
various sections of our country; unrivaled resources with an 
unparalleled genius and capacity for production far beyond 
our ability to consume; the need of exporting surplus products 
to maintain our standards of living and prosperity; the need of 
importing large quantities of essential products from overseas ; 
and a position at the center of the maritime world, 

These are sufficient reasons for America to maintain a Navy 
and a merchant marine at least equal in size and strength to 
the corresponding elements of sea power of any other nation. 
Since 1916 it has been the officially approved policy of this 
Government to build and maintain a Navy second to none. 
Such a naval rating for the United States was, moreover, for- 
mally accepted at the Washington conference by all of the 
other great naval powers. As to our merchant marine, Presi- 
dent Wilson, backed by Congress, inaugurated the most com- 
prehensive and determined efforts soon after the World War to 
establish American shipping on the high seas on a scale com- 
mensurate with our interests. Each succeeding administra- 
tion has made notable attempts to support and stabilize such a 
merchant marine. Yet to-day, as will be demonstrated in detail 
later, our Navy is much below the 5-5-3 ratio of strength, and 
our merchant marine is constantly diminishing and fast van- 
ishing. 

It is perfectly obvious to any thinking person that America 
can not go out to capture a large share of the world trade 
without bringing herself into competitive commercial conflict 
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with other similarly minded nations. Our greatest competi- 
tive resistance is certain to come from those nations already 
well established in the field of world trade. Of these, Great 
Britain is much the greatest, and has been intrenched much 
the longest. Simple analysis of trade statistics will show that 
she is our only substantial business competitor. It is but 
reasonable to expect, and we can not complain of it, that Great 
Britain will do her utmost to prevent our success in the com- 
petition, more especially our maritime success, which after all 
is the heart of the question. I do not object to Great Britain’s 
efforts. I only object when American publicity and American 
agents aid in her purpose. The ability with which the British 
conduct their publicity, and the ease with which Americans are 
imposed upon, was illustrated in the news disseminated during 
the arms conference in 1921-22. The British delegation ar- 
rived with a large publicity staff, as is the British practice at 
all international conferences. No other delegation, not even 
our own, was well prepared to handle publicity. We have the 
testimony from a public speech of Mr. Wickham Steed, editor 
of the London Times, as to how publicity matters were arranged 
at the Washington conference. This is what he said: 


The American delegates refused to give out any news during the 
conference, They left this whole matter with the British publicity 
agent, Lord Riddell, and I am not giving away any state secrets when 
I say that when Lord Riddell left Washington there was a general 
lamentation among the American and other correspondents who won- 
der where they would proceed to get the real news. That may bave 
been Quixotic on the part of the Americans, but rather than be 
under any suspicion of using their press to turn public opinion against 
nations with whom they may have had differences, they did this, 
and the American delegates were absolutely and honorably silent. 


When we examine into what actually happened to American 
sea power at the Washington conference and then compare 
the facts of the case with the impressions which were con- 
veyed to the American people through their own press at that 
time, and which are still being so conveyed, we begin dimly 
to realize with what skill that British publicity staff performed 
its task. Neither can we escape the conclusion that the same 
influences and skill are at work to-day when we read articles 
by British writers constantly appearing in American journals, 
or read the many articles of unknown authorship appearing 
from time to time in so-called American papers which have 
British affiliations. 

The outstanding facts in connection with the Washington 
conference are these: We entered the negotiations with a 
greater preponderance of battleship and battle cruiser strength. 
Most of our completed battleships were approaching obsoles- 
cence, but the great construction program which was well 
under way made it certain that within a few years we would 
have an incomparable capital ship force which neither Great 
Britain nor Japan could match without huge expenditures well 
above their ability to afford. On the other hand, the British fleet 
included 46 modern cruisers and the Japanese 11, of which type 
we possessed none. The cruiser construction programs at that 
time were: America 10, Japan 16, Great Britain 4. Thus our 
superiority in battleships was largely counterbalanced by 
Britain's superior cruiser strength. , 

Oh, how well I remember the day the conference opened, 
and how our hearts thrilled as we listened. Then I remember 
the passing months, and how our hearts grew cold with the 
passing months. When the conference opened Mr. Hughes 
proposed a compromise as between the American capital ship 
preponderance and the British modern cruiser preponderance. 
His proposal called for future equality between the two coun- 
tries in both capital ships and cruisers. He volunteered that 
we scrap some old battleships and in addition a number of 
partially completed and exceedingly powerful capital ships upon 
which we had already spent nearly $150,000,000. In return 
for this he asked Britain to scrap a number of her oldest bat- 
tleships, and in the future to limit her cruisers to an equality 
with us. No scrapping of British cruisers was asked for. We 
stood only for the right to build up to her strength with a 
competitive return on her part. This was immediately agreed 
to in principle by the British spokesman, Lord Balfour. 

Mr. President, in three months of diplomatic negotiations 
which followed we were very badly outgeneraled. There was 
no difficulty in arranging for the scrapping of our great pre- 
ponderance of capital-ship strength, upon which we had ex- 
pended so much treasure and which promised to make us the 
strongest sea power in the world. That was simply and quickly 
disposed of. But when it came to the British cruisers’ limita- 
tion the case was different. Clever diplomacy interjected «x 
manifestly impracticable issue concerning the abolition of sub- 
marines, to which France could not possibly subscribe without 
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leaving herself at the entire mercy of British sea power. 
France agreed to limit submarines and offered to accept 90,000 
tons as her quota. But Lord Riddell’s publicity staff mis- 
represented the whole case to the American people through the 
American press, It was made to appear not only that France 
would not limit submarines at all but also that she was guilty 
of the perfidious intention to use submarines illegally. These 
charges were used to bring condemnation against France and 
to justify the refusal of the British delegation to place any 
future limit upon cruisers. Thus were we “persuaded” into 
scrapping the cream of our battleships without any approach to 
a parallel sacrifice on the part of Britain or any other nation. 

Mr. President, why is it that our people at large had not the 
remotest conception of all this at that time? The only possible 
answer is because of the character of the publicity our people 
received, and this publicity, of course, took on the complexion of 
its sources. Whence this publicity came we have seen from 
the indubitable evidence of its authors, 

After we had scrapped our fine modern battleships and the 
British had kept their cruisers we discovered that our old 
battleships, which normally were nearly ready for the scrap 
pile, were in need of modernization if we were to keep any 
semblance of parity with Great Britain. At once our press was, 
saturated with propaganda maintaining that our fleet was 
already superior to the British fleet. Studies and games con- 
ducted at our naval War College had led to the conclusion that 
the British fleet was actually nearly twice as powerful as our 
own. Where, then, did the American papers which so strenu- 
ously opposed the modernization program get their inspiration? 
Why did some of them ridicule and question the motive of 
American technical advice, and in some cases even go so far as 
to advocate muzzling American naval officers—the only com- 
petent source from which the American public can be duly 
informed on such matters? 

In this matter of the modernization of the old battleships 
which we had saved from the wreck of the naval treaty, a great 
point was made by the British press and a part of our deluded 
American press that we would be guilty of a violation of the 
treaty if we increased the maximum elevation of our guns to 
an equality with the elevation of British guns. On this vital 
point the propaganda succeeded. While President Coolidge 
announced that under the treaty we had a right to increase our 
gun elevations, he nevertheless struck the item out of the 
Budget on the ground of economy. 

Last week I read an editorial on the subject of the 10 light 
cruisers which Mr. BUTLER, of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, had been advocating with so much vigor and wisdom. 
The editorial was in a leading daily paper whose naval editor 
is known to be British. He regarded it as actually “sinister ” 
that our national policy of economy should be violated for new 
cruisers. He thinks that other nations can not be blamed for 
seeing in our proposed new cruiser program a return to compe- 
tition in naval armaments. Compare this attitude toward 
laggard America’s cruiser construction with the views of the 
same paper last year respecting an equal program of cruiser 
construction by England. There was then no whisper of a re- 
turn to competition, but there was a great emphasis upon the 
value of a big and powerful British Navy in the interest of 
world peace and world stability. 

If we look for evidences of propaganda against the American 
merchant marine we find it nearly everywhere. Time forbids 
mentioning more than the protest of President Harding against 
insidious efforts to kill his strenuous attempts to put our 
marine firmly on the sea several years ago. In a letter to Mr. 
Mondell, published at the time, President Harding said: 


At the risk of excessive length, let me point out what I believe to be 
a well-sereened source of opposition to an outstanding and confident 
American course in this matter, No well-developed maritime power of 
the Old World is craving the development of our shipping. We can not 
complain thereat. I confess an admiration for the national spirit which 
always thinks of the interests of the homeland first. I crave its mani- 
festation here at home in solving this problem. Other nations know 
the value of sea carrying as an adjunct of trade, and the individual 
discouragement abroad to our worthy aims—a discouragement often 
insidiously disseminated here—ought to argue an American interest no 
longer to be ignored. 


Mr. President, these are but a few of the incidents which I 
would cite to show that there is a widespread propaganda in the 
American press favorable to British naval and merchant marine 
preponderance over American sea power. I repeat, I do not 
complain of the British. I admire their patriotism and their 
single-hearted devotion to their Empire. Gloriously they fight 
for their country in peace and in war. Forever first with them 
is Britain’s progress, happiness, prosperity, and greatness. All 
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honor to them for their love of country. But what of those 
Americans who knowingly lend themselves to the aid of another 
country at the expense of their own? 

OUR NAVAL POWRR IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. President, I come now to the main purpose of these 
reflections; To review the present naval power of this country 
in comparison with other leading nayal powers, and to point 
out what is needed to put this country on a 5-5-3 basis of 
maritime strength. 

It will be recalled that in accordance with the naval treaty 
we have already scrapped most of the battleships upon which 
we would otherwise depend to-day for our strength in this 
type of ship, constituting the major element in fleet strength. 
Following the conference the United States scrapped over 
800,000 tons of battleships and battle cruisers. Great Britain 
scrapped about 450,000 tons and Japan 350,000. Much of our 
scrapping was in new construction, of which Japan also 
scrapped some. British scrapping was confined to blue prints 
and to her oldest ships. 

The scrapping of our ships of latest design and the reten- 
tion of old ships in their place has left us in the position of 
haying to modernize the old ones. Present programs have the 
modernization of six ships in hand. The Bureau of the Budget 
has already approved an expenditure of some $13,000,000 for 
the modernization of two more ships, the Nevada and Okla- 
homa, and I understand that a separate bill for that necessary 
work is about to be introduced in the House. The principal 
items of modernization include the fitting of armored horizontal 
decks, for protection against air bombs, conversion to the 
burning of oil fuei, and the fitting of “bulges” or “ blisters” 
for underwater protection against torpedoes and mines, 

The most important item of modernization, and the least 
costly, that of increasing the angles of elevation of turret 
guns, has been omitted, in, consequence of influences already 
dwelt upon. The net result is that even after our moderniza- 
tion program is complete our capital ship, or battleship force, 
considered alone and without reference to the several other 
types of ships which go to make up a fleet, is greatly inferior 
to the British capital ship force and inferior to our supposed 
ratio with Japan. The American deficiency follows prin- 
cipally from our inability to shoot far enough, in consequence 
of the small angle of elevation that can be given to the turret 
guns of our older ships. Neither the British nor the Japanese 
suffer from this handicap. At modern battle ranges their 
whole fleet can deliver an effective fire, while 13 of our ships 
out of a total of 18 can not do so. 

The matter of ranges is interlocked with the question of 
fleet speed. If we had a fast fleet we could steam in to close 
range and overcome the deficiency of range. But, our fleet 
being slower than the British and the Japanese fleets, the lat- 
ter enjoy a great superiority from their ability to stay at a 
distance and knock us to pieces without a large part of our 
fleet being able to do them any damage. These elements of 
fleet speed and fleet range operate to make the British capital 
ship force nearly twice as powerful as our own. 

If we are to attain a 5-5-3 ratio in capital ships it is neces- 
sary that we continue the modernization of our older ships, 
and it is also necessary that we increase the elevations of our 
turret guns in older ships. The President of the United States, 
after consultation with the American technical advisers, has 
given it as his opinion that we could do so without any viola- 
tion of the naval treaty, but it has not been done. The French 
have announced that their gun elevations are being increased, 
They do not consider that the treaty restricts such an alteration, 

Airplane carriers constitute a type which, if not already capi- 
tal ships, must soon be so regarded. Under the limitation 
treaty Great Britain and ourselves are restricted to a total 
of 135,000 tons and Japan to 81,000 tons in this class of ship. 
None of the nations has yet built up to this quota, but in pro- 
portion to what we are allowed the United States is below the 
others. Considering carriers, both built and building, the 
ratios to-day are United States 2.91, Britain 3.87, Japan 2.35. 

Mr. President, last year we had a widespread public in- 
terest in, and a special commission investigation of, the ques- 
tion of aviation in reference to the national defense. The 
yalue of air power ashore and afloat and the need of develop- 
ing naval aviation intensively was clearly brought out. A navy 


without adequate air forces within its organization is to-day 

ly half a navy. Whatever the needs of the Army for avia- 

on, the fleet must have planes at instant command to obtain 
essential information, to engage in torpedo attacks, and to 
aid gunnery. Modern long-range gunfire is absolutely depend- 
ent for its accuracy upon airplane spotting. It is not too 
much to say that the gun power of a fleet is now doubled by 
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the use of airplane spotting. The United States Government 
should provide a war reserve of this valuable type of war- 
ship and at the same time balance up its merchant marine by the 
construction and operation of at least two vessels of the gen- 
eral type of the Leviathan, and three vessels of the same 
general type of the Agamemnon. 

The naval position of the United States with respect to light 
cruisers is a very woeful one indeed and seems to have been 
much clouded in the public mind by propaganda. This impor- 
tant type of naval vessel is second only in power to battleships. 
The fact is that the modern so-called light cruiser is as 
large and nearly as powerful as a battleship of 20 years ago, 
and very much faster. Without a sufficiency of cruisers of 
modern type a fleet is handicapped very much indeed. The 
information of hostile movements upon which its own move- 
ments should be based is denied it, while the hostile force 
enjoys full information, 

Again, cruisers are essential to the operation of destroyers 
in fleet battle. At the Battle of Jutland destroyer attacks, 
which were met by superior cruiser strength, were broken up 
and failed of their object, while those destroyer attacks which 
were properly supported by light cruisers succeeded in injur- 
ing or turning away the opposing battleships. We have a 
large number of destroyers in proportion to other powers, but 
we can not make those destroyers effective in fleet battle 
without cruisers fast enough to keep up with them and strong 
enough to oppose hostile cruisers. In other words, our de- 
stroyer strength is a poor asset without cruisers. 

Finally, cruisers are indispensable to the protection of our 
merchant commerce. Our great ocean freight traffic from coast 
to coast through the Panama Canal will have to come to a 
stop in any war in which our cruiser strength is greatly 
inferior to our enemy. We read a great deal about Britain's 
need of cruisers to protect its trade. We should remember 
that the same argument applies to us, and also that cruisers 
are capable of interrupting and destroying vital trade. 

When the Washington conference met the United States had 
no modern vessels of this valuable type, although 10 were under 
construction. Great Britain had 46 already built and 4 more 
in hand. Japan had 11 built and 16 more in her building pro- 
gram. As I have already explained, the limitation agreements 
which followed failed to include cruisers, except as to fixing 
upon a maximum size and gun power. 

Notwithstanding our already great deficiency in eruisers we 
followed the policy of setting a good example after the treaty 
in declining to undertake new programs of new ships in this 
nonlimited class. I fear it was in reality a bad example, if we 
can judge by the result. In the case of Japan her new con- 
struction of cruisers could be characterized as almost feverish. 
In spite of a great number of cruisers already built Great 
Britain soon felt it necessary to follow the Japanese lead, in 
part because the new Japanese designs took advantage of the 
maximum size and power permitted under the treaty. 

At the present time, considering only post-treaty designs of 
eruisers built, building, and appropriated for, the United States 
possesses 5, Japan 12, and Great Britain 14. This is a long 
way from a 5-5-3 ratio for us, and if we superimpose this situ- 
ation in post-treaty cruisers upon the situation in pre-treaty 
cruisers we are so far behind as to be scarcely to be worth the 
trouble recording. However, I will give the data. The total of 
all modern light cruisers, built, building, and appropriated for, 
is Britain, 54; Japan, 25; America, 15. Im addition, Britain 
and Japan have programs not included in these figures. 

Mr. President, we have made the experiment of setting an 
example of refraining from competition in naval armaments. 
That experiment has failed. There is but one thing left to do 
unless we wish to fall hopelessly behind in sea power. We 
must begin at once a light-cruiser program which will at least 
bring us within sight of the other powers. If we take into 
account not only the present British strength in cruisers, but 
also their program for future ships to be laid down, and in addi- 
tion make due allowance for the elimination of some of their 
present cruisers through obsolescence, I am reliably informed 
that in addition to those cruisers already appropriated for we 
should lay down 17 new cruisers between now and 1932 in 
order to equal Britain’s cruiser strength by that time—five 
years hence, 

I take up next the question of flotilla leaders and destroyers. 
They are almost the same type; the flotilla leader being merely 
a magnified destroyer and being intended, as its name indicates, 
to serve as lead vessel to a large group of destroyers. The 
British have 14 flotilla leaders built and Japan has 4 under 
construction. There are none of this type in our Navy. We 
should build a few in order to make our large destroyer force 
effective. Without such leaders, just as without sufficient 


cruisers, our destroyer strength can not be properly utilized 
in fleet action. 

The American Navy possesses on paper a large preponderance 
of destroyers. We have 276 vessels of this type as compared 
with 197 for Great Britain and only 92 for Japan. Most of 
these destroyers of ours are a legacy from the late war, during 
the course of which we were urged with the utmost emphasis 
by our allies to build for antisubmarine use as many destroyers 
as possible, and as speedily as urgent priority would permit. 
Some of them were actually launched within 30 days of the 
laying of their keel. 

There were few factors in the winning of the war of greater 
importance than these same destroyers. But since then a con- 
siderable number haye been more of a liability than an asset, 
owing to their hasty construction. For the last several years 
about 150 of them haye been laid up entirely out of commission, 
which has added to their depreciation and unsuitability for 
fleet use. 

In drawing a comparison between American and British 
destroyer strength, British writers often emphasize that our 
preponderance of this type makes up for the great British 
superiority of cruisers. In doing so they seldom make any 
allowance for the deficiencies incident to hasty war construc- 
tion in America or mention the balancing-up value of the 
British flotilla leaders. One vessel of the latter type is about 
equal to four destroyers, and on this basis the comparison of 
destroyer strength would be about 253 for Britain and 276 for 
us. Even if we make no allowance whatever for our hasty war 
construction the British program of nine new destroyers per 
year will soon more than make up their deficiency. 

However, the fact remains that for the time being our de- 
stroyer strength, exclusive of flotilla leaders, is ample, But 
looking forward a few years, it is easily discernible that nearly 
all having been completed at about the same time, our destroy- 
ers will reach the age of obsolescence at about the same time. 
The date is, roughly speaking, the year 1931. In that year 
our destroyer strength will fall below both Britain and Japan 
(on a 5-5-3 basis) if these two nations continue their present 
regular annual construction of this type and adhere further to 
their announced program. A very moderate measure for the 
correction of this future embarrassment of a peak of obsolete 
destroyers would be for us to lay down annually 12 destroyers. 
If we should begin now, at this rate by 1944 we would again 
catch up with Japan and Britain on the basis of their present 
strength, assuming it will be maintained, as seems to be indi- 
cated by their present programs. I advocate an American pro- 
gram of 12 destroyers per year. I also advocate a program of 
three flotilla leaders per year, so that within six years we may 
reach parity with Britain in this type. 

Our submarine strength relative to other powers is similar 
to that of destroyers. At present we have a paper preponder- 
ance over them, consisting largely of obsolete designs of less 
than 700 tons in size, brought out before the experience of the 
late war had been digested. If these second-line submarines 
were omitted from the rosters in the amount of 65 for America, 
25 for Great Britain, and 10 for Japan, our position is actually 
inferior to both Britain and Japan (on a 5-5-3 basis) and is 
becoming worse each year by reason of new construction pro- 
grams of these powers. 

Modern classification recognizes two types of submarines—the 
so-called fleet submarine of large size and of sufficient speed ta 
accompany the fleet, and a smaller vessel of between 700 and 
about 1,400 tons. Of the more important type, that of fleet sub- 
marine, we are now well behind the other two nations. Britain 
has 16 of these built, building, or appropriated for; Japan 23; 
and America only 9. Of the smaller class, we have 50 to 
Britain’s 29 and Japan’s 45. 

The fleet submarine being of high speed, great radius of 
action, and good habitability, is an exceedingly valuable type 
of vessel for scouting purposes and other perfectly legitimate 
fleet uses. Japan already has provided for two and one-half 
times as many of these as we have done, The least number 
of fleet submarines that we should lay down each year is three. 

Mr. President, ships do not of themselves constitute sea 
power. Personnel and shore bases also are elements of great 
importance. But before discussing these I would like to place 
before you a summary of the ships which have been laid down 
by the various powers since the conclusion of the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Naval Armaments. 

In all, the United States has laid down 16 vessels, of which 
6 are river gunboats, a type of vessel built for police purposes 
and of no fleet value. A few of the same type have been laid 
down by other powers. Omitting river gunboats, we have the 
peat comparison of yessels laid down since the Washington 
conference: 
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Italy, that was able to pay but 20 per cent of her indebted- 
ness to us, lays down 46. 

It is thus seen that Great Britain has laid down more than 
three times, Japan more than eleven times, France more than 
eight times, and Italy more than four times the number of ships 
which America has laid down since the conference. If we bear 
these figures in mind it is apparent how absurd is the sugges- 
tion now saturating our press and platform that by proposing 
to add 10 crnisers to our small building program we are in any 
sense beginning a new competition in naval armaments. 

Now, a word as to personnel. If we were to bring the person- 
nel of our Navy to a parity with Great Britain, we would have 
to add 700 more officers and nearly 10,000 more enlisted men to 
present rosters. Using Japan as a basis for a similar compari- 
son we would have to add about 2,000 officers and about 15,000 
enlisted men to meet the 5-3 ratio. The foregoing applies to 
regular personnel only, and when we come to consider reserve 
personnel we find that the condition is even worse. Great 
Britain has 10,000 reserve officers compared with our 5,000 and 
Japan’s 3,000. In reserve enlisted men we can count but 27,000 
compared with 65,000 for Great Britain and 40,000 for Japan. 
When we reflect that during the late war the Navy contained 
nearly 500,000 officers and men it is apparent how insufficient 
our reserves of personnel are. It is true that most of the men 
who served us afloat during the war are still available for 
emergency service, but each year that goes by substantially 
lessens the number, and there is every reason for our putting 
the reserves especially on an adequate and stable basis to serve 
the country afloat should need arise. 

The final element of sea power to which I will invite atten- 
tion is that of naval bases. Men-of-war, powerful as they are 
when in perfect condition, are nevertheless quite helpless things 
otherwise. They require frequent replenishment of fuel and 
other stores, periodic cleaning of bottoms to maintain speed and 
economical expenditure of fuel, and they must have repair 
facilities available to keep machinery in order and to patch up 
the effects of battle. A fleet attempting to operate in a theater 
far removed from any base would soon find itself greatly de- 
pleted. For example, an American fleet operating in the Philip- 
pines and basing on the Hawaiian Islands could scarcely main- 
tain more than 70 per cent of its total strength at the front. 

It is for these reasons that the British have built an incom- 
parable world-wide system of naval bases to which they are 
still adding. The most recent addition is the great base at 
Singapore, now in hand, which is deemed by them essential to 
the protection of Australia and the maintenance of British in- 
terests in China, notwithstanding the superior strength of the 
British fleet. 

Reviewing our own situation respecting naval bases we find 
an overabundance on the limited northeast coast of the country, 
and a deficiency everywhere else. 

Turning to the Pacific Ocean, where the future offers such 
immense probabilities in the way of trade and general develop- 
ment, we find a great dearth of adequate naval bases, notwith- 
standing the condition of vast distances which call the more 
for bases. On our continental west coast we have been rectify- 
ing the deficiency of bases slowly during the past few years, and 
it is very needful that this should be continued. 

But the improvement of base facilities in the Hawaiian 
Islands has lagged below our inherent needs. These islands 
are of special and peculiarly great importance to America’s 
whole structure of sea power in the Pacific. They are the first 
step across this vast ocean from our shores, and the fact that 
this step is a long one serves to emphasize all the more the need 
of a stronghold and a point of maritime refreshment there. 
Again this need is magnified immensely by our diplomatic ten- 
derness at the Washington conference in negotiating away our 
right to build naval bases in our territory at Guam and in the 
Philippine Islands. 

From Honolulu to Guam is 3,300 miles. To this great dis- 
tance must be added 1,500 miles in any operation inyolving the 
security of the Philippines, and about 500 miles still more if the 
protection of American interests in China is called for. To 
attempt such tasks without a great naval base near Honolulu 
against a fleet even half the size of our own would be almost 
hopeless. The power of our fleet in the Pacific depends less 
upon the number of its ships than upon an adequate base in 
the Hawaiian Islands. Moreover, this applies not only to 
operations projected overseas but also equally to the naval 
defense of our west coast and the protection of our maritime 
commerce in the Pacific Ocean. We should speedily forward 
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the consolidation of our naval and maritime position in this 
ocean of rapidly increasing importance by building a proper 
base in the Hawaiian Islands, 

The studies of our naval strength indicated by the preceding 
pages were dictated by the revelations made recently before the 
House committee. The question of cruisers arose, and when 
upon examination the shameful condition of the American Navy 
was discovered, investigations naturally were extended to the 
whole subject of national sea power. The result of these 
investigations, made by men in whom I have full confidence, I 
submit to the Senate and the country. We may disagree as to 
opinions I have expressed or conclusions I have drawn; but I 
challenge contradiction of a single statement of fact relating 
to our Navy. 

At this session, perhaps, only will come before us the increase 
in our number of cruisers—certainly a very, very modest pro- 
gram. If the House will follow the chairman of its Naval 
Committee, who deserves the praise and commendation of the 
American people for his courageous attitude, we may author- 
ize additional construction. But authorization of additional 
construction without providing the necessary funds makes of 
a very essential little program the mere ghost of a gesture. 
It is a sort of “ moral armament” which means simply nothing, 
and which will fool neither our people nor those of any other 
nation. England may build as she chooses, Japan builds as 
she likes. But America must not build at all, because then 
America would be inviting competition in armaments! And 
it is Great Britain, building far beyond us, while building, 
vetoes our building. When recently Chairman BUTLER spoke 
his mind, from across the sea came irritable complaints that if 
the United States should persist in doing half what Britain 
and Japan have done, the United States would be violating the 
spirit of the disarmament treaty; and on this side of the water 
the complaint is gravely echoed. Mr. President, does no one 
speak for America in these prosperous days? 

Britain, with her great cruiser strength, cavils at any at- 
tempt on our part to obtain a little cruiser strength. Gravely, 
the Budget bids us pause. Shall the Congress tamely submit 
and fail in its manifest duty? 

The present deplorable and humiliating condition of our 
sea power is justified by different sets of individuals in various 
ways. A few of our people and perhaps a small part of our 
press rather disingenuously intimate that we deliberately set 
out to destroy our superiority in order gladly to accept in- 
feriority, and that Great Britain's far-flung empire requires 
a much larger navy than any other nation, and we should be 
content to nestle under its protecting wings. Until very recently 
some others have said “economy” was the reason for pushing 
us farther down the scale of inferiority. But “economy” in 
a nation such as ours, has come to be recognized as the sorriest 
excuse for imperiling or endangering either its economic life or 
its future safety. Then recently it has been claimed that our 
country designedly has accepted a position below any first-rate 
power because the United States is expecting to call another 
disarmament conference to remedy the entire situation by an- 
other disarmament agreement. Were we to have another dis- 
armament conference with another disarmament agreement like 
the last we probably would have no Navy at all; but the 
talismanic words “peace” and “disarmament,” it is assumed, 
quiet every alarm, answer every objection, close our eyes in 
beautific slumber, and of themselves provide wholly for the 
national welfare and defense, Peace everybody longs and prays 
for; disarmament all desire. Neither is debatable. But does 
disarmament mean, in the eyes of our Government, disarma- 
ment for us alone and for no other power? Some light has been 
thrown lately upon the suggestion of another disarmament 
conference. We have had one disillusioning disarmament con- 
ference, Ont of it we have come disarmed, and out of it Great 
Britain and Japan have come wholly armed. We went into the 
last disarmament conference the richest Nation on earth, 
able to carry out a definite, fixed naval program, which we had 
adopted, and with a superiority in certain directions unaues- 
tioned, In the one direction in which we could consummate 
to its highest degree this superiority of ours, no other nation 
was able to follow us. We came out of the disarmament con- 
ference with the abandonment of the program of superiority 
in which none could follow us, with the destruction of our 
preeminent position, and we find ourselves, as a result of it, 
relegated to the rear, with a Navy inferior to those with whom 
we dealt presumably in good faith; and as the years have gone 
by since that disarmament conference we find ourselves, with 
each recurring period, farther and farther behind, and with 
an inferlority more and more pronounced. Now, listen to the 
latest that has been said concerning such another disarmament 
conference. Here is a dispatch from Paris to the New York 
Times: 
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Pants, December 26.—When the American Government decided on the 
construction of 10 new cruisers it launches on a policy which, as seen 
from this side of the Atlantic, is most apt to lead to the convocation 
of a new naval conference on terms acceptable to Washington. 

Former Secretary Hughes's ratio for capital ships was accepted by 
England for the very good reason that the United States stood in the 
position to outbuild her. Had he made his proposal before kind cir- 
cumstances had placed the United States in that position it probably 
would not have been accepted. 

If that example signifies anything it means that the prospect of 
America building larger cruiser strength will lend interest to her so 
oft-repeated semiofficial invitation to a second naval conference. 

Some six months ago, when it had become apparent that little 
progress was being made at Geneva toward limitation of armaments, 
land, naval, or any other kind, the American Goyernment approached 
the British Government with the suggestion toat the naval powers 
hold another meeting at Washington to extend limitations to cruisers 
and other auxiliary ships, London replied that it would be most inter- 
ested in such a conference provided the same formula as was applied 
by Secretary Hughes to capital ships was adopted, namely, the main- 
tenance of the status quo, or, in other words, allocation of propor- 
tions based on the existing relative strength of cruisers. 

England having about three times as many cruisers as the United 
States, this reply by Downing Street was construed by Washington 
as tantamount to a refusal, and nothing was published at the time 
about this new effort for a second Washington conference. 

Therefore, it would appear that the way to extend the 5-5-3 ratio 
to cruisers would be for the United States to get herself in a position 
analogous to that she occupied in respect of capital ships when other 
nayal powers so quickly accepted her offer, so that she should not 
have the world’s strongest navy. And regardless of what others have 
done, she has certainly kept her word. 


What a charming and naive position is that of England! 
According to the Times, wheu we were superior in capital ships 
with a capital-ship program which Great Britain could not 
follow financially, Great Britain met with us and solemnly 
agreed to the destruction of capital ships until there should 
be equality between Great Britain and ourselves, and Japan 
should be equal to three-fifths of our strength. Then prevent- 
ing any further reduction in the particulars wherein we did 
not excel, immediately and feverishly Japan and Britain began 
new construction. Far beyond us they go, until our inferiority 
is so marked as to make our naval strength ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world and shameful and humiliating to our own 
people. When the superiority of Great Britain and Japan is 
thus so marked, with all the ingenuousness of a countryman 
buying another gold brick, we suggest another disarmament 
conference, and Great Britain out of her affectionate regard 
very sweetly and generously says, “Oh, yes; we'll have a dis- 
armament conference based, of course, upon the present status 
quo.” That is, we may again indulge our catch phrases and, 
rolling our eyes at one another in an ecstasy of fervor, have 
another disarmament conference, provided that we accept the 
“status quo“ and naval strength less than one-third of that of 
Britain and far inferior to that of Japan. 

There is one other answer that has been made to the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves to-day. It is in the interview 
contained in last week's Star with Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur, wherein he says: 


I wish it understood that this department has not asked Congress 
for the 10 cruisers which are being discussed. We are keeping within 
the provisions of the Budget in this respect. We have stated, how- 
ever, before the House Naval Committee that 22 cruisers are neces- 
sary to keep the Navy on a parity with that of Great Britain, 


What this means, apparently, is that the Secretary of the 
Navy does not wish our Navy to be on a parity with that of 
Great Britain and is quite content that we should be far behind 
Japan, for keeping within the Budget means just this, 

Mr, HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will finish in five minutes, 
Senator can reply. 

I am not content that the United States should remain in 
such a position. To leave our country thus, aside from every 
other consideration, is neither the part of prudence, wisdom, nor 
statesmanship, and no man coming from the western coast with 
a knowledge of the past and vision of the future should for an 
instant consent to it; but with the present turmoil of the 
world, with the attitude of the nations of the earth toward us, 
it is sheer madness. But beyond both of these reasons there 
remains the redemption of the promise made our people when 
we sunk in the sea some hundreds of millions of their money 
and 800,000 tons of the world’s finest shipping—a promise that 
our sacrifice, greater than the combined sacrifice of all other 
nations, should not be in yain, and that the destruction of our 
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superiority at sea should leave us at least on an equality with 
all others. 

Mr. President, I am not here advocating any encroachment 
upon the rights of any nation. I am not here seeking superior- 
ity in arms in any direction, over any nation on the face of the 
earth. I am not here, sir, pleading for a competitive naval 
race. But to-day, sir, there is much at stake for our country. 
To-day, sir, some of the cherished policies of this Republic are 
in the balance. I recall to you, sir, that the Monroe Doctrine 
is just as strong as the United States Navy, and no stronger. 
Our foreign policy rests for its foundation not upon our will 
but upon our ability to defend that will. We have, with a 
generosity unparalleled in history, yielded the power that was 
ours, and have accepted a situation equal to that of others 
when we were far beyond them, with the possibility of out- 
stripping all the nations of the earth combined. We have been 
more than just to Great Britain and Japan. What I ask, sir, 
is that there should be some justice to America now. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a short statement? : 

Mr. BORAH, I desire to move an executive session. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from California a question before he concludes his 
speech. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want to yield the floor, 
but I yield for the question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I simply want to ask whether the 
Senator from California does not think, after all, that we ought 
to have moral disarmament and rest our confidence in that? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, surely. I think I made plain that when 
we authorize 10 cruisers we have the antithesis of moral dis- 
armament—we have moral armament—and, of course, that 
ought to be sufficient in these days. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I notice that the President said in 
his speech in Trenton a few days ago: 


We can not establish the new principle— 
That is, moral disarmament— 


unless we are willing to make some sacrifices, unless we are willing 
to put some courage into our convictions. 


It occurred to me that possibly the Senator from California 
is not quite ready yet—is not far enough advanced yet—morally 
and intellectually and patriotically to be willing to trust to 
these moral convictions. I simply wanted to draw him out on 
that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am sorry that I can not put my faith in 
what is suggested by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, no; the Senator from Missouri 
is not suggesting it. The Senator from Missouri agrees with the 
Senator from California in every word he has heard. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to make a brief 
statement. 
ps Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator, but I will not yield the 

oor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have listened with interest to 
the remarks of the able Senator from California. He has 
painted a very gloomy picture of a vanishing American Navy. 
I maintain that we do not have a vanishing American Navy. 

At the present time the naval appropriation bill is before the 
House of Representatives. They will act on that bill, I imagine, 
during the present week. It will then come over to us and will 
be taken up by the Appropriations Committee here. When I 
report that bill to the Senate I intend to make a speech covering 
most of the points that have to-day been covered by the Senator 
from California. With some of the figures he has given I do not 
agree. They are not in accordance with the figures that have 
been given by the Navy Department. With some of the conclu- 
sions reached by the Senator I do not agree. With many of 
the statements he has made, however, I do agree. 

I do agree that we should bring our Navy up to the 5-5-3 
ratio, and I do believe that we are materially deficient in 
cruisers, and I hope to see that situation remedied when the 
naval appropriation bill comes before the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit me to ask him a question? Does he believe in bringing 
our Navy up to an equality by the actual building of ships, or 
by authorizing ships and appropriating no money for them? 

Mr. HALE. I believe in doing it, sir, by authorizing ships 
and making 9 for their building. 

Mr. President, 1 can not let go unchallenged the statement the 
Senator has made about the Secretary of the Navy. I do not 
think it is fair to say that the Secretary of the Navy is not in 
favor of our going ahead and building up our cruiser strength. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator challenge the interview 
that was published in the Star? 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator knows very well that the 
reason why the Secretary of the Navy took the attitude he did 
was because, under the existing scheme of things, he may not 
ask for anything that has not been proposed by the Budget. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That may be; but I commented solely upon 
the interview that appeared in the Star. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I say that he would 
F a law passed by Congress if he had not said just 

at? 

Mr. HALE. That is what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, as I understand, the Secretary of the 
Navy has the same view that I expressed to-day, but he can not 
express it under the law. That is the point, is it not? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know that he would go to the extent 
that the Senator has gone, but I do know that he is in favor of 
a thoroughly good American Navy. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I ask permission that the address 
of the President delivered at Trenton, N. J., on the 29th ultimo 
may be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the President’s address was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow countrymen, the season is now well advanced in the celebra- 
tions of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the opening events 
of the American Revolution. The year of 1925 marked the passage of 
a century and a half of time from the days of Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill, and the assumption by Washington of the post of Com- 
mander in Chief of the Continental Army at Cambridge. During the 
following March of 1776 in forcing the British to evacuate Boston he 
secured his first military success, In the following July the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. The early summer saw nearly 30,000 British, under the com- 
mand of Sir William Howe, landed at Staten Island. Coming in con- 
tact with some of these forces on Long Island and again at White 
Plains, the Americans fought without success. But General Washing- 
ton was entitled to great credit for extricating his Army, which was 
then forced for nearly two months to retreat through New Jersey, and, 
crossing the Delaware at Trenton, reached the Pennsylvania shore De- 
cember 8, barely in time to escape from Cornwallis. 

Although the Americans were safe for the moment, as they had 
possession of all the boats up and down the river for 70 miles, their 
situation was so desperate that Washington thought it might be neces- 
sary to retreat into Virginia, or even go beyond the Alleghenies. All 
hope of taking Canada was gone. New Yor’ had been lost. The British 
had advanced into New Jersey. Even the Congress had fled from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore. Intrenched behind the Delaware with a 
ragged, starving army, poorly equipped, broken in morale, dwindling 
through the expiration of enlistments and daily desertions, while the 
patriotic cause was at its lowest ebb, on December 18 Washington 
wrote to his brother: 

“You can form no idea of the perplexity of my situation. No man, 
I believe, ever had a greater choice of difficulties and less means to 
extricate himself from them. However, under a full persuasion of 
the justice of our cause, I can not entertain an idea that it will finally 
sink, though it may remain for some time under a cloud.” 

There you have the full measure of the Father of his Country. He 
faced the facts. He recognized the full import of their seriousness. 
But he was firm in the faith that the right would prevail. To faith he 
proposed to add works. If ever a great cause depended for its success 
on one man, if ever a mighty destiny was identified with one person 
in these dark and despondent hours, that figure was Washington. 

Such was the prelude to the historic events: which, notwithstanding 
their discouraging beginning, were soon to culminate in the brilliant 
victories of the patriotic armies in the Battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of which the people of 
New Jersey are now so appropriately celebrating. After a series of 
engagements and retreats which can only be characterized as defeats, 
running from April to late December, Washington now decided to take 
the offensive. While some of his generals supported this proposal, others 
were doubtful. Colonel Stark, who was to be heard from at the Battle 
of Bennington in the following August, is reported to have advised the 
commander in chief as follows: 

“Your men have too long been accustomed to place their dependence 
for safety upon spades and pickaxes. If you ever expect to establish 
the independence of these States, you must teach them to place depend- 
ence upon their firearms and courage.” 

It was finally decided to attempt the crossing of the Delaware from 
Pennsylvania into New Jersey on Christmas night, 1776, for the purpose 
of a surprise attack on the Hessians who occupied Trenton. Orders 
were issued to Colonel Cadwalader, commanding three Philadelphia 
battalions, to cross at Bristol, and to General Ewing, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Militia, to cross at Trenton Ferry, Washington planned to take 
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his army over at McKonkeys Ferry. The crossing has ever since been 
well-known history. The cold, the sleet, the wind, the great cakes of 
floating ice made the effort well-nigh impossible. But for the skill of 
a regiment of fishermen from Marblehead, Mass., under the command 
of Colonel Glover, the effort would have failed. The commands of 
Cadwalader and Ewing were unable to reach the New Jersey shore. 
Tradition relates that Washington said to General Knox: The fate 
of an empire depends upon this night.“ It was not until 4 o'clock in 
the morning that the little army of 2,500 men began their march on 
Trenton. The password was “ Victory or death.” The storm of sleet 
was freezing as it fell, the mud was deep, the night was dark. Being 
told the muskets were too wet to use, Washington continued the advance 
and ordered that where gunpowder failed the bayonets be used. 

About 8 o'clock the Americans emerging through the storm sur- 
prised the Hessians at Trenton, then a village of about 800 inhabitants, 
killed their commander, Colonel Rahl, and captured between 1,000 and 
1,500 men. It is said that Washington personally directed the artillery 
fre. Alexander Hamilton commanded a battery. Being unsupported 
and outnumbered three to one, Washington recrossed the Delaware and 
again took up his position on the Pennsylvania shore. 

It can not be said that this ranks as a great battle, but it was the 
turning point in the Revolutionary War, at which defense and defeat 
became offense and victory. From that hour the spirit of the patriot 
cause rose. The inhabitants of this region began to remove their loyal- 
ist flags and to manifest their open adherence to the American cause. 
Early on New Year morning Robert Morris was busy waking people in 
Philadelphia making appeals for money to support the army. He 
secured $50,000, which went largely to pay the soldiers, encouraging 
them to remain after their enlistments had expired. 

Meanwhile Cadwalader had crossed the Delaware. Learning of his 
movements, on the 30th Washington again occupied Trenton, and drew 
his lines on the south side of Assunpink Creek with about 5,000 men. 
Skirmishers which he sent toward Princeton were driven back by the 
British, commanded by Cornwallis, who encamped on the north banks 
of the creek, expecting with his superior numbers to overwhelm the 
Americans on the following day. Realizing that he could not recross 
the Delaware for lack of boats and that his army was too weak to 
advance, Washington held a midnight eouncil, at which it was decided 
to leave their camp fires burning and their sentinels posted while the 
army moved off to the right and marched rapidly around behind the 
British position. Just after daybreak Cornwallis heard the roar of 
Washington's guns from Princeton, a dozen miles away, where a sharp 
engagement took place. When the battalions of Mercer and Cadwala- 
der were thrown into disorder Washington rode to the front, rallied 
his men, and brought victory out of defeat. Having routed the British 
he continued north toward Brunswick, but finding his men too ex- 
hausted to attack the British depot turned his army north toward 
Morristown, where he arrived on January 7. 

By this brilliant action he had broken through the lines of General 
Howe and held a position where he could recruit his army and 
continue the war. “Earlier successes,” says John Fiske, had been 
Jocal. This was continental. Seldom has so much been done with 
such slender means.” On hearing what Washington had accomplished, 
Sir Horace Walpole wrote, His march through our lines is allowed 
to have been a prodigy of generalship. In one word, I look upon 
a great part of America as lost to this country.” After this display 
of valor and success Congress hastened to vote more troops and sup- 
plies. Recruits began to arrive. The crisis was passed. The way 
was open to arouse the spirit of the Colonies to such point that they 
were able in the following October to surround and defeat Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. That victory brought the open support of France and 
led on to Yorktown and independence, 

It is the relationship of events which makes them important. The 
capture of a small outpost in a little village by the Revolutionary 
force of scarcely 2,500 men is not in itself impressive. The night 
march from the south side of Assunpink, the surprise attack on Prince- 
ton, the escape of the patriot army through the British lines, hold a 
rather trifling place if considered merely as a military achievement. 
The colonists had demonstrated that they could fight at Bunker Hill. 
But that was more than a year and a half ago, and it was not a victory. 
Washington had demonstrated his military capacity by the successful 
and almost bloodless siege of Boston. He had shown his strategy in the 
retreat from Long Island. But here at last he had led an attack of 
great boldness, had one or two actions in the field, and finally reached 
his objective. This was successful offensive victory. He had demon- 
strated his genius for command. His cause was far from won. He was 
yet to pass that terrible winter at Valley Forge and meet the shock of 
Arnold’s treachery on the Hudson. But hereafter he stood out as a 
general that commanded the pride of his countrymen and the respect 
of their foes, Thereafter everyone knew that the Colonies had an army 
in the field that would fight and could win victories. It was that 
knowledge and that army which were the entire support of the 
Revolutionary movement. 

We can not, however, put the main emphasis of these important 
events on their immediate results. It was not that they enthused the 
patriots with a new spirit, which enabled them to win important 
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victories in the coming campaigns of 1777. The war could have been 
lost many times in the following years. It was not even the more 
distant day of independence. A straggling, dissevered, unrelated 
aggregation of Colonies, each a prey alike to its own domestic jealousies 
and foreign intrigue, riotous, impotent, bankrupt, would scarcely have 
been worth the blood and treasure expended for a nominal and fleeting 
independence. The American Revolution was not an accomplished fact 
until the adoption of our Federal Constitution and the establishment 
under its provisions of an efficiently functioning government. Unless 
the engagements at Trenton and Princeton had led in this direction, 
they would have been all in vain and we should not be here assembled 
to do our reverence to them and their heroic figures. 

Washington and his generals are gone. The bloody tracks which 
their barefoot armies often left on the frozen ground have long since 
been washed away. The smoke of the conflict in which they engaged 
has cleared. The civil strife and disorder which followed have been 
dissipated. But the institutions which they founded, the Government 
which they established, have not only remained but have grown in 
strength and importance and extended their influence throughout the 
earth. We can never go to their assistance with supplies and rein- 
forcements. We can never lend our counsel to their political delibera- 
tions. But we can support the Government and institutions which are 
their chief titles to the esteem and reverence in which they are held 
by the common consent of all humanity. 

Our country has traveled far since these soul-inspiring days. Our 
progress has been great. Our prosperity has been the wonder of the 
world. Our present-day existence has its difficulties, requiring courage 
and resourcefulness. The political and economic life of the Nation 
offers abundant opportunity for developing the character and increasing 
the moral power of the people. I believe it to be a grave error to assert 
that the spiritual force of the men and women of the Revolutionary 
period was superior to that which exists in the America of the present. 
But they did set for us an example which no nation can ignore and 
long exist. No doubt their desire was as great as ours, if their chance 
to gratify it was more limited, for an opportunity to reap a profit from 
following their own business and living in security and peace. But this 
was not their supreme choice, They were willing to accord to those 
rights which they set out in the Declaration of Independence something 
more than lip service. When they had pledged to the support of those 
principles their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, they dem- 
onstrated by their actions that they stood ready to redeem that pledge. 
In order that their ideals might be maintained, they did not hesitate to 
sacrifice all that they had and were. 

The Colonies of those days had little in the way of accumulated 
wealth, but by hard work the people on the whole maintained them- 
selves in comfort. Those conditions, as everyone knows, have been 
radically changed. Through the development of our natural resources, 
our inventive genius, and mechanical skill this Nation has become pos- 
sessed of very large wealth. Such a situation has its dangers. In past 
history it has usually led first to luxury and ease and later to decline 
and decay. We do not yet appear to be tending in that direction. 
While we have a considerable extent of what might be called luxury, it 
is not of that destructive nature which has in the past afflicted other 
people. In a wide measure it is for use rather than display. It makes 
its appeal to the soul rather than to the senses. With whatever else 
we may be charged, our sharpest critics do not claim that this is a 
Nation given over to ease. The fact is that idleness is no longer 
fashionable, The American of large possessions: has not been afflicted 
with indolence. Rather, he has been a victim of overstrain and over- 
work, The class of idle rich in this country has dwindled to such small 
proportions that it is no longer worth noticing. No doubt it can be 
said that we have permitted certain types of extravagance, as in the 
use of our natural resources and in the waste that attends the conduct 
of much of our daily life, but as a Nation it does not appear that we 
are suffering any impairment through a spread of luxury and ease. 

The main effort of our Revolutionary period, it seems to me, was to 
bestow upon the individual a larger freedom guaranteed by the authority 
of law. When the battles were over and the Federal Constitution with 
its bill of rights had been adopted, when the Federal courts had been 
appointed and the jurisdiction of the national laws was thoroughly 
established, the people of this country found themselves in the posses- 
sion of greater liberties than were enjoyed by any other nation. While 
our political ideals were in many respects an inheritance and our polit- 
ical capacity the result of generations of experience, our theory and 
form of a representative system of self-government based on the broad 
doctrine of equality, recognizing that the individual had rights upon 
which not even the Government itself could encroach, was something 
altogether new in the world. It completely obliterated the old system 
of class and caste and opened wide the door of opportunity to every 
talent. What had heretofore been the privilege of a few immediately 
became the right of the many. Under the great intellectual and spiritual 


awakening which this new conception of human relationship brought 
about the Nation began that rapid development and expansion which 
bas been so continuous and increasing through the whole length of our 
history. Our fears in the end have proved to be delusions, while it 
has been our hopes that have proved to be realities. 
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We have wondered whether a people left entirely to themselves with 
no restraints except those which were self-imposed through their own 
political action would be able to exercise sufficient self-control to remain 
economically sound. We have wondered whether there would be enough 
security for property against confiscatory action so that there could 
be sufficient accumulations of capital to finance the needs of a rapidly 
expanding Nation, with its many requirements for tremendous invest- 
ments, to provide it with the necessary methods of production and 
distribution. We have seen that under a Republic, with the great 
inspiration that it gives to private initiative, our accomplishments in 
this direction have surpassed those of any other country. We have won- 
dered whether, if the individual were left unrestricted, the more intel- 
ligent, more resourceful, and more unscrupulous would not gather unto 
themselves so large a proportion of the wealth of the country that 
they would dominate the great mass of the people by the mere weight 
and power of money. But some way people of that stamp do not 
prosper, do not gain real power. We have seen many great fortunes 
accumulated. But they do not dominate the people. Rather the people 
dominate them. Their whole tendency has been toward investment for 
the benefit of the public. Some of those which stood out as the largest 
scarcely 25 years ago have been practically all bestowed upon charity, 
while men at that time obscure and unknown have risen to the highest 
rank in the wealth of our country. Who can doubt that these results 
are even now in the process of repetition? As a general rule with us 
great wealth has meant great public service. 

We have only to look about us to see that under our institutions 
these conditions, instead of affording a means of burdening and op- 
pressing the great mass of the people, have rather afforded them 
means for a higher standard of Jiving and a greater degree of pros- 
perity than ever before existed. “Under our system the wealth of the 
country instead of tending to concentration tends to distribution. If 
all the large fortunes in the country were combined, their amount in 
comparison with our entire wealth would not be large. The fact is 
that the great mass of the property of the country is owned by the 
people of the country. This is the great outstanding fact in the 
economic life of America. It can not be too often stated or too 
strongly emphasized. Instead of retarding, our political institutions 
have advanced and strengthened our economic condition. 

We are placing a great deal of emphasis on prosperity. Our people 
ought to desire to be prosperous, but it ought not to be their main 
desire. There are other things that they ought to want more. Pros- 
perity is not a cause; it is a result. It is not based on indolence and 
ease, on avarice and greed, or on selfishness and self-indulgence.. It is 
the result of industry, fair dealing, self-denial, and generosity. It is 
all summed up in a single word. It is character. If the country will 
put its emphasis on this process and remember to practice these vir- 
tnes its prosperity will become greater and greater, and the greater it 
becomes the more worthy it will be of our admiration, A more effi- 
cient service, one to another, will be the foundation of a greater 
prosperity and of a stronger national character, 

It is never possible to discuss the political institutions which re- 
sulted from the American Revolution without realizing that their 
fundamental conception is rellance on the individual, The whole sys- 
tem of a self-supporting, self-governing people breaks down both in 
theory and in practice unless the individual is of a character capable 
of rising to the great dignity of that position, The whole record of 
American success is traceable to the excellence of American citizenship, 
To such.a people institutions, of course, ate important. Our political 
organization, with its representative system and its local self-govern- 
ment, its strong executive authority and independent courts, harmonizes 
our historical background with sound social principles. Yet this elabo- 
rate and well wrought out system would be of little avail unless the 
people supply sufficient energy and intelligence to make it work. Un- 
less that be done, there is no system of government that can supply 
a nation with political salvation. Under our theory, the citizen is 
sovereign, Whenever he abdicates, some pretender assumes the throne, 
In large centers of population this has often taken the form of what 
we term a political boss. The voters cease to function in their sov- 
ereign capacity and turn thelr power over to some individual who 
rules in their stead. They cease thinking and acting for themselves 
and permit some one to think and act for them, They are not willing 
to make the sacrifice and perform the service which is necessary to 
support self-government. 

When this condition exists there may be many palliatives but there 
is only one fundamental remedy. Methods can be devised under which 
it may be more difficult for the political dictator to remain in power 
and more easy for the great body of the voters to direct their own 
destiny. But under our institutions the only way to perfect our Gov- 
ernment is to perfect the individual citizen. It is necessary to reach 


the mind and the soul of the individual. It is not merely a change of 
enyironment but a change of heart that is needed. The power of the 
law may help, but only the power of righteousness can be completely 
sufficient. I know of no way that this can be done save through the 
influences of religion and education. By religion I do not mean either 
fanaticism or bigotry; by education I do not mean the cant of the 
schools; but a broad and tolerant faith, loving thy neighbor as thy- 
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self, and a training and experience that enables the human mind to 
see into the heart of things. This has been a long, slow, and laborious 
process, accompanied by many failures and many disappointments, No 
doubt there will be many more in the future, But those Who haye 
faith in the power of the individual to work toward moral perfection 


are willing to intrust their destiny to that method of reform. It is 
that faith which justifies the American conception of popular sov- 
erelguty. There is no other theory by which we could explain the mak- 
ing of the American Nation and no other theory on which we can hope 
for its continuity. It was in this faith that Washington crossed the 
Delaware. 

It is true that the world is coming to comprehend the spirit of 
service better than it ever did before. We ought to rejoice in that 
conception. But that theory does not run counter to the theory of 
independence. The Colonies had been called on to fight the European 
wars on this side of the Atlantic. They had been required to pay 
tribute to liquidate European debts and support the European military 
establishment. They had been forced to submit to the regulation and 
control of their trade for the benefit of European commerce. They 
determined to resist these unjust impositions and establish their com- 
plete independence. They did not then and do not now fail to ree 
ognize that they are a part of the civilized world, and that they owe 
not only to themselves but to others great obligations. But they were 
determined then and are determined now to be the masters of their 
own destiny and the judges of their own conduct. They knew, and 
we ought to know, that unless we can be American we can not be 
anything. Unless we look after ourselves we can not look after any- 
body else. The obligations of civilization are reciprocal. The same 
consideration that we owe to others they owe to us. 

Washington and the patriots of his day wanted peace. We want 
peace. They found it was necessary to make great sacrifices in order 
to secure it. We can not escape the corresponding sacrifices, some- 
times for. the purpose of providing adequate national defense, some- 
times through international covenants by limiting the scope of our 
military forces. I do not believe we can advance the policy of peace 
by a return to the policy of competitive armaments. While I favor 
an adequate Army and Navy, I am opposed to any effort to militarize 
this Nation. When that method has been worked out to its logical 
consequences the result has always been a complete failure. We can 
render no better service to humanity than to put forth all our influence 
to prevent the world from slipping back into the grasp of that ravag- 
ing system. Truth and faith and justice have a power of their own in 
which we are justified in placing a very large reliance, Washington 
could carry on the war because, as he wrote to his brother, he had “a 
full persuasion of the justice of our cause.” It was the final convic- 
tion on the part of the British that their cause was not just that led 
them to abandon their attempt to subdue the colonies, 

In nations individuals have their counterpart. As we ean expect 
some help from domestic laws, so we can expect some help from inter- 
national covenants. While each represents the best that humanity can 
do at this time, neither in themselves are sufficient. As it is necessary 
to change the heart of the individual, so it is necessary to change the 
heart of nations, This has often been referred to as moral disarma- 
ment, The mistake that is being made in its application lies in the 
fact that it does not come first. If the world had complete change of 
heart, complete moral disarmament, complete mutual understanding, 
complete sympathy, we would have little need of armaments and no 
need at all for international treaties limiting their use and size. It 
is because all nations are in danger from this source that we ought to 
provide such artificial barriers as are possible for the protection of the 
peace and welfare of humanity. It is because the spirit of avarice, of 
jealousy, of hate, and of revenge art not yet eliminated from the hearts 
of the nations that it is well for them to take counsel together that 
they may devise means for protecting themselves from these eyil coun- 
selors, that they may deliver themselves from their control and come 
more completely under the dominion of beneyolence, kindliness, chari- 
tableness, and good will. Altogether too much of international rela- 
tionship is based on fear. Nations rejoice in the fact that they have 
the courage to fight each other. When will the time come that they 
have the courage to trust each other? 

The world has been striving to advance in this direction, to discard 
the old theory of relying entirely on force and to adopt the method of 
relying more on reason, We are in danger of slipping back into the 
old formula. The habit and tradition of ages call us in that direction. 
We can not establish the new principle unless we are willing to make 
some sacrifices, unless we are willing to put some courage into our 
convictions, We have met to celebrate some of the events which 
secured our independence, I believe we are strong enough and brave 
enough to resist another domination of the worid by the military 
spirit through our own independent action. This is the holy season. 
All humanity has laid aside the burdens of the day that they might 
rejoice in the glad tidings of “ Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
Remembering the sacrifices that Washington and his patriot army en- 
dured for us, we ought not to shrink from sacrifice to make that 
inspired vision a practical reality. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 35 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 29 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, January 4, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 3, 1927 
COLLEOTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Philip Elting, of Kingston, N. Y., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 10, with headquarters at 
New York, N. X. Reappointment. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Clinton O. Richardson, of Baltimore, Md., to be comptroller 
of customs in customs collection district No. 13, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md. Reappointment, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 3, 1927 
UNITED States Crrcurr JUDGE 


Frank S. Dietrich to be United States circuit judge, ninth 
circuit. 
UNITED States District JUDGE 
Charles C. Cavanah to be United States district judge, district 
of Idaho, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 3, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our blessed, blessed heavenly Father, our lives are one long 
necessity, and Thou dost give them the joy of security. No 
applicant has ever been turned aside, and to the ‘contrite heart 
no harsh word has ever been spoken. So at the threshold of 
this new year we approach Thee and ask Thy blessing. Be 
with us in our memories of the old and in our hopes for the 
months which await us. May retrospection instruct us and may 
aspiration inspire us. Make each day a privilege and each 
privilege an opportunity for splendid service for our beloved 
land. Oh, may we live well and wisely and continue Thy won- 
drous goodness toward us until we reach the end. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, December 22, 

1926, was read and approved. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on Appropriations, by 
direction of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 15641) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
and ordered printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN reserved all points of order. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 11515) entitled, An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy in his discretion to deliver to the custody of the 
city of Minneapolis the silver service set in use on the cruiser 
Minneapolis,” in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14827) entitled, “An 
act making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered that 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curris, and Mr. Harris be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. È 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
desire to call to the attention of the House something which has 
lately filled the American press, and that is the wholesale 
murders or, I should call them, legalized deaths caused by the 
Government in its permitted use of deadly poisons for the pur- 
pose of denaturing alcohol. 

Now, gentlemen, the matter is very serious, and I appeal not 
only to the “wets” but also to the “drys” of the House that 
they might take note of the great many casualties—and I use 
that word advisedly—that have resulted from the use of deadly 
poisons and lethal substances used in denaturing alcohol. 

We know that the head of the Prohibition Department and 
we know that the head of the Treasury Department, respon- 
sible for prohibition, are absolutely opposed to the use of these 
substances, and yet word comes forth from the Prohibition 
Unit that it will double the amount of poison to be used in the 
denaturing of alcohol, 

The attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury appears to be 
as follows—I quote from an Associated Press report: 


That he does not conceive it as a duty of the Government to permit 
poisoning of citizens in order to enforce the law. 


I am with the Secretary that score. The attitude of 
General Andrews is just as sensible. The use of those sub- 
stances is abhorrent to him. In fact, on August 11 last General 
Andrews stated the following: 


They [the Prohibition Unit’s chemists] are seeking something which 
the ultimate consumer of the beverage will readily recognize from its 
odor and taste. 


On August 16 General Andrews said: 


I am confident that Doctor Doran (chief prohibition chemist) will 
develop a formula which will enable us to get away from the use of 
wood alcohol as a denaturant. 


On September 9 General Andrews said: 


Our constant aim is to get some ingredients to put in this alcohol 
which by the odor and taste will warn drinkers that the alcohol is not 
genuine but which at the same time will not prove poisonous to the 
drinkers. S 

Andrews and Mellon have both protested against the use 
of poison, but apparently Wheeler is in the saddle. He has 
the greater weight with the President, and the poison remains. 
But the Congress should have something to say. I am intro- 
ducing a bill therefore to prohibit deadly poisons as reagents 
for industrial alcohol. 

The Morning World in the issue of December 31 makes the 
following editorial comment, which is worthy of repetition 
here: 

Mr. Mellon as a civilized man naturally abhors the fact that the 
Government is now poisoning drinkers. And it is easy to see why Gen- 
eral Andrews has protested against poison ever since he took his office. 
To General Andrews the use of poison is a terrible personal humiliation. 
General Andrews is a soldier trained in the code of civilized warfare. 
If he were in the field and at war, if he had to evacuate a piece of 
land which was to be occupied by the enemy, what would he say to 
a proposal to poison the water supply against the enemy's use of it? 
He would say that such a proposal was an insult to his honor as a 
man and to the uniform he was wearing. Yet here he is to-day, an 
officer of the United States, charged with the civil enforcement of a 
civil statute, resorting to a method against his own people that in 
time of war and against an enemy no civilized soldier would employ. 

It is the Anti-Saloon League, speaking in the name of the evan- 
gelical churches, which is demanding enforcement by resort to poison. 
How horrified these good men were when the Germans first used 
poison gas! How they cried out when after due warning against 
travel on the high seas the Germans sank passenger ships! How we 
all shouted about the German frightfulness! And here we are to- 
day complacently and even witn a somewhat sardonic joy using a 
weapon which by the common consent of civilized men is fit only for 
savages, 

I say, gentlemen, we assume the rôle of Lucrezia Borgia 
when we deal out poison in this fashion to the unthinking and 
to the lowly and poor multitudes of the country, because they 
are the only ones who drink alcohol thus poisoned, with the 
connivance of the Government which you and I represent. 

Now, these deaths are on our consciences and we must take 
heed and warning. 
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Then, too, it is absolutely unnecessary to put these lethal 
and mortal substances into alcohol, and I am sure you will 
agree with me on that point; all we need to do—and the his- 
tory of prohibition everywhere points to that fact—is to put 
something into alcohol which might be deemed obnoxious to 
the taste, that might create slight cramps or might be bitter 
or unpalatable or create nausea, but to put a death-dealing 
substance into alcohol is something that you and I must in- 
veigh against. It is barbarous. It is abhorrent, It must stop. 
Therefore I ask each and every Member of this House to give 
some consideration to this matter and to prevent the further 
use of pyridine, oxidized kerosene, and formalin, and all those 
other substances only known to a deadly art, in denaturing 
alcohol. 

Now, gentlemen, you come from the various parts of the 
country. We are told by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. that everywhere in the United States deaths from alcohol 
poisoning are on the increase—and not on the decrease. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. In a moment. : 

The following table shows the number of deaths from pol- 
soned alcohol during the past year in representative cities. 
(Statistics gathered by New York Herald-Tribune correspond- 
ents) : 


Philadelphia —-..--_---...- 300 | San Francisco 28 
ooo eee 145 | Syracuse.._.....________.. 12 
9 828 Portland, Me. 8 
nenne 56 26 
Baltimore — 71 41 
G 8 30 
San Antonio (since June 1)— 3 28 

Fra S 
8 8 wa 121 Pittsburgmd 130 
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In my own city of New York there were 800 deaths. In 
every city and every hamlet all over this land people are being 
poisoned and the Government is to blame. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have another half minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed for an 
additional half minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is already against the law for people to 
drink this stuff. Does the gentleman want the Government to 
make it as attractive to the palate as possible? 

Mr. CELLER. I say it is absolutely unnecessary to put poi- 
son in. I de not want to make it attractive, nor does the gentle- 
man, but I want to say the Government does not have to go to 
such extremes; the Government does not have to resort to 
“lynch law,” as somebody mentioned to me a moment ago, in 
order to enforce the prohibition act. 

No matter what is put into the alcohol can be redistilled 
out of it. The poison, by the bootleggers’ art, can be de- 
stroyed, but ofttimes traces of the deadly concoctions still 
remain. The smallest traces sometimes cause blindness, de- 
stroy the heart functions, bring on violent cramps, ending in 
miserable death. Thus, no matter what agent is used the liquor 
is still drunk. The victims are always the poor and the 
friendless and the unknowing. The prohibition law was never 
intended to prevent Srinking; it was aimed only at the liquor 
traffic. Drinking is rampant all over the Nation. Men in 
highest places drink. Many Members of this House and 
Members of the other Chamber drink. 

They drink from preprohibition stocks, if available, other- 
wise they drink stuff made after prohibition. Who knows 
how much poisoned rum has thus been imbibed? If the prince 
drinks, the pauper wants to also. If the rich drink, the poor 
emulate them, There is this difference: The poor and less 
informed can not get the good stuff. They fall victims to this 
poison. We must protect them. 

It is idle chatter to say with the members of the Anti-Saloon 
League that those who drink are deliberate suicides. 

They can not escape the full moral implications of this 
policy by the flippant retort that nobody needs to drink the 
poisoned liquor if he does not wish to. There are some mil- 
lions of American citizens to-day—at least as upright as Mr. 
Wheeler—whose consciences are in rebellion against the Vol- 
stead Act; and they do not propose to obey it. They are not 
the first and they are not the only Americans who have pro- 
claimed their disobedience to a man-made law. Many of 
them are the descendants of men who with a perfect con- 
science refused to obey the fugitive slave law. They are all 
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of them the fellow citizens of those who in the Southern 
States refuse to obey the fifteenth amendment. They may 
be right or they may be wrong. But in the effort to impose 
upon them a law against which their consciences rebel. they 
have a right to ask of the Government of the United States that 
it confine its efforts against them to lawful means, and above 
all, that it refrain from practices which are intolerable even in 
time of war. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I call up Resolution 351 and request 
recognition, as I intend to move to discharge the committee 
from the further consideration of the resolution and move its 
adoption. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, let the resolu- 
tion be reported. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to understand correctly 
the motion of the gentleman from New York. Will the gentle- 
man restate his motion? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I call up House Resolution 351 and de- 
sire recognition, and at the end of the time allotted I shall 
move to discharge the committee and move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

3 5 CRAMTON and Mr. BLANTON also reserve all points 
of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman calling it 
up as a privileged resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am, exactly. 

1 GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, let the resolution be re- 
rted. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order for 
the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SXELL] 
Secale all points of order, and the Clerk will report the reso- 

on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 351 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he fs hereby, 
directed to furnish the House with the following information: 

1. Is Ralph W. Bickle an employee of the United States, the Treasury 
Department, or any burean thereof? 

2. Was the said Ralph W. Bickle authorized to spend any money for 
the procurement of evidence for violation of the prohibition law? 

3. Was any money spent or authorized to be spent for the leasing of 
premises in the city of New York in the vicinity of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street, known as the Bridge Whist. Club? 

4. Is A. Bruce Bielaski an employee of the United States, the Treas- 
ury Department, or any bureau thereof? 

5. Was the said A. Bruce Bielaski authorized to spend any money 
belonging to the United States for the payment of rent for said premises 
in the city of New York in the vicinity of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth 
Street, known as the Bridge Whist Club? 

6. How much money of public funds was spent in connection with 
the said Bridge Whist Club in the city of New York, by whom was this 
money disbursed, and by whom was the disbursement authorized? 

7. How much money has been paid to A. Bruce Blelaski, of New 
York City, during the last 18 months? 

8. What services did the said A. Bruce Bielaski render for moncys 
heretofore paid to him? 

9. What services did Ralph W. Bickle render for any money paid by 
the Treasury Department to him? 

10. Was the Secretary of the Treasury informed by any of his sub- 
ordinates, or by any other person, that premises in the city of New 
York in the vicinity of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, known 
as the Bridge Whist Club, was operating in violation of law in that it 
purchased, sold, and traded in liquor and that the rent for said premises 
and the purchase of the liquor was paid from public funds? 

11. What disposition was made of proceeds derived from the unlaw- 
ful sale of liquor at the said Bridge Whist Club during the time that it 
was operated by said A. Bruce Bielaski, Ralph W. Bickle, or any other 
agent, employee, or special agent of the Treasury Department or by any 
other person during the time that the rent for said premises was paid 
from public funds, liquor purchased from public funds, or publie funds 
used in any manner to operate said place? 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this resolution is not privileged at the present time for two 
reasons: First, it has not been introduced the requisite number 
of days, and second, that it calls for opinion and not facts. 
Under the rules of the House it should have been introduced for 
at least one week, which has always been construed to mean 
seven legislative days. As a matter of fact, this resolution was 
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introduced on the very last day that we adjourned for the Christ- 
mus holidays and is now called up in less than one hour after the 
hour fixed by concurrent resolution for meeting. It would have 
been a physical impossibility for the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to have considered the legislation from the time it was 
introduced until it was called up here this morning as a privi- 
leged resolution, : 

Mr. TILSON. It would have been a parliamentary impos- 
sibility unless the committee was authorized to sit during re- 
cesses of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. And the Judiciary Committee was not author- 
ized to sit during the recess. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand the practices of the House the 
rule has always been construed to mean seven legislative days, 
and the Speaker will note from the date the resolution was 
introduced that it was the day we adjourned, and so no time 
elapsed before adjournment and certainly no time has elapsed 
since, and it would have been impossible for the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to have called a meeting of his 
committee and considered this resolution before this morning, 
and therefore only one legislative day has elapsed instead of 
oe and therefore the resolution is not privileged at this 

me. 

In addition to that fact, I think there is doubt about the 
form of the resolution itself. It speaks in section 2 of 
“authorized” to spend any money. The division between 
whether it is a privileged resolution or not lies in the question 
of whether it calls for a fact or an opinion. I think to go 
into the question of what was authorized would be a question 
of opinion and would need some investigation to find out and 
give an opinion as to any authorization. So there is question 
of opinion and investigation involved in the pending resolu- 
tion. Therefore I think there is a serious question, a very 
close question, in regard to that part of the resolution, as to 
whether it is privileged or not. 

Furthermore, it is a fact that only one legislative day, to 
say nothing of seven, have elapsed since the resolution was 
introduced, and therefore it is certainly not privileged to be 
called up at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, may I add to what the gen- 
tleman from New York has said that in order to be privileged 
the resolution should not require investigation? 

Mr. SNELL. I made reference to that and stated it would 
be necessary to make some investigation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has both points in mind, but can 
the gentleman from New York or any gentleman cite to the 
Chair a precedent for holding 

Mr. SNELL. I can not cite any precedent like this, but I 
was basing my argument on precedent and practice of the 
House and what I believe is intended by the rules. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the Chair preparing to 
rule? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to be heard, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is still in doubt. The rule cited 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] provides that 
“all resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of executive 
departments shall be reporfed to the House within one week 
after presentation.” 

Can the gentleman cite the Chair to a precedent for holding 
that “days” means legislative days and not calendar days? 

Mr. SNELL. I know it has been so construed, but I can not 
put my hand on it just now; but I will find it and submit it in 
a moment or two. 

I think in the general work of the House and under the 
precedents of the House, when a rule says “days” we have 
always construed it to mean legislative days. There was a 
decision in the Sixty-seventh Congress along this line in ref- 
erence to bills on Consent Calendar which excluded Sunday 
from the necessary three days which would be right in line 
with my contention. Furthermore, to further substantiate that 
position, the committee had no authority to sit during the 
vacation, so I say it would have been a physical and parlia- 
mentary impossibility; and therefore the Speaker must con- 
strue the rule to mean legislative days, when the committee 
has authority and could sit for the purpose of considering the 
resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman quite sure 
that permission has not been granted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary to sit during the recesses of Congress? 

Mr. SNELL. I am informed that is correct. 

Mr. HERSEY. The committee has been authorized to sit 
during the sessions of the House only. 
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3 ARED of Tennesee. And not during recesses of the 
ouse 

Mr. HERSEY. No. 

Mr. SNELL. And for that reason it would have been a par- 
liamentary impossibility for the committee to have considered 
70 resolution and therefore it can not be called up at this 

e. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker and the gentleman from New York to the 
fact that the rule does not provide for seyen days. There is 
nothing in the rule which says one day or seven days. The 
rule specifically provides that the committee shall report within 
one week, and there is no such thing as a legislative week. 
The gentleman is unable to refer to any decision where a period 
of time is fixed in the rule which could be applied to this 
9 as to hold that the “one week” means one legislative 
wee 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. May I also point out to the 
gentleman that within that week there would appear a Sunday 
on which there could be no legislation and no hearings by the 
committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exaetly. 

Mr. TILSON. Win the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I wish to ask the gentleman if it is not as- 
sumed, as a basis of calculation, that the House is in session? 
I know that it is not limited specifically to any particular 
week or to any seven days, but is it not limited to the time 
when the House is actually in session? The question is 
whether the period referred to would apply to the vacation 
time between the two session. I think the rule assumes that 
the House is in session while the period of a week is running. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in some doubt as to what the 
ruling should be. Let the Chair call attention to the fact that 
upon the determination of this question rests the determination 
this morning of practically all the bills on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. If the Chair will permit, it seems to me that 
we should consider as excluded the vacation time taken by 
resolution of both Houses. The vacation period ought to be 
taken out of the calculation entirely. The time should be 
figured up to the 22d of December and then begin to count 
again on the 3d of January, because the time between these 
dates has been cut out of the calendar, as it were, by the order 
of both Houses. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut if he believes that the bills on the Consent Calendar 
that were put on the same day that this resolution was intro- 
duced can be considered to-day? The rule provides that— 


the Speaker shall, immediately after consideration of all motions pend- 
ing on the calendar of motions to discharge committees from further 
consideration of public bills and resolutions which may be called up 
shall have been disposed of, direct the Clerk to call the bills which 
haye been for three days upon the Consent Calendar, 


Mr. TILSON. I think that the vacation days should be 
taken out of the count entirely, because the House was not in 
session, and that they should be considered as dies non. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, as embarrassing as my reso- 
lution may be to some individuals in the departments, we ought 
not to permit the character or nature of the resolution to estab- 
lish a very cumbersome, illogical, and impossible precedent in 
the rules of this House. I have been in the House long enough 
to know that bills on the Consent Calendar must be there three 
days, actual days, and not legislative days; but I direct again 
the attention of the Speaker to the fact that this rule does not 
refer to days at all. The intent and purpose of the rule was to 
give one week's time to transmit the resolution to the depart- 
ment and obtain the information within that time. The Treas- 
ury Department has not been in recess; it has been functioning 
and has had all opportunity to get the information to the House. 
If we are going to apply strained construction and technicali- 
ties to resolutions of this kind, it practically makes such a 
resolution absolutely worthless and makes the House absolutely 
dependent on the will of any one of the executive departments. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call the Chair’s attention to 
section 837 under the rule: 

These committees are required to report resolutions of inquiry back 


to the House within one week of the reference, and this week’s time is 
construed to be seven days, exclusive of either the first or last day. 


That is what I had in mind, but I could not put my hand 
on the reference at the moment, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. That question was raised when Mr. 
Sulzer called up a resolution then before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and he called it up one day before the seventh 
day ; that is, he called it up only six days after its introduction, 
one day less than a week, and the Chair held that seven days, 
exclusive of the day of introduction, constituted a week. That 
ruling does not help the gentleman’s point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am not pre- 
pared right now to subscribe to the doctrine that it requires 
the consent of the House for a committee to function during 
the time that the two Houses are in recess. By the terms of 
the resolution that was not a sine die adjournment such as 
we have at the end of the regular long session or at the end 
of any special session that may be held. That, in effect, was 
simply a recess, an adjournment to a time certain. 

Now, it does require the consent of the House for a commit- 
tee of the House to sit during the sessions of the House. The 
reason for that is obyious ; primarily it is the duty of Members 
to be upon the floor. Conditions arise under which the publie 
interests require that they be excused for a particular purpose, 
and that is very frequently done, but I have never heard of 
any occasion, save where there has been a sine die adjournment, 
that it was thought to be necessary for a committee to have 
special permission of the House to sit during the recess such 
as we had during the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
where a recess is taken by the House and the Senate for a cer- 
tain period that the chairman of a standing committee of this 
House could call such members as happened to be in Washing- 
ton together, take action, and report a bill, for instance, and 
that such action would be properly taken. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am inclined to think so, if he 
secured a quorum of the committee. 0 

Mr. TILSON. Regardless of the fact that the House and the 
Senate had taken a recess? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If they had a quorum of the 
committee. It is a matter that addresses itself to the fairness 
of the chairman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to suggest that under such a 
construction no Member would be safe in leaving Washington 
during the period of a recess, and this recess was for the pur- 
pose of giving Members a chance to leave Washington. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the gentleman exag- 
gerates the danger. It is hardly probable that under such cir- 
cumstances any chairman would call his committee together 
without consulting the conyenience of members. 

I am not speaking about the wisdom or the unwisdom of his 
doing it. I am speaking of the parliamentary right. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit 
the Chair to ask him a question? Suppose a resolution of this 
character had been introduced on the day that Congress re- 
cessed last spring, could it be called up the first day that Con- 
gress met? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think there would be a 
distinction, Mr. Speaker, in this, that the adjournment taken 
last July 3 was a sine die adjournment. This in effect is 
merely a recess. I think a distinction could be drawn there. 

The SPEAKER. Nevertheless it seems to the Chair that the 
. practical effect of the two things is the same. Whether there 
is a technical distinction between an adjournment sine die and 
a mere recess over the Christmas holidays, the practical effect 
is the same, namely, that committees are not functioning. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not the usual practice of the House, if the 
chairman of a committee desires to call his committee during 
the recess of the Congress, to get permission to sit during that 
time? Is not that the usual practice? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not recall any question 
ever arising at any time on all fours with this. Where a sine 
die adjournment is taken, if a committee wishes to work during 
the regular vacation, not infrequently we pass a resolution 
authorizing the committee to do so; but here, under the cir- 
cumstances that confront us, it seems to me the situation is 
somewhat different. Congress was organized and there was 
merely a holiday recess. Of course, I am not expressing any 
opinion as to the propriety of the gentleman from New York 
[ Mr. LAGUARDIA] calling up and pressing his resolution at this 
particular time. I am speaking of it purely as a parliamentary 
situation and because I think it may be important in reference 
to committee matters in the future. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 
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Mr, CHINDBLOM. Is not the point being pressed still fur- 
“ther at this time? Is not the argument now that it was the 
duty of the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
call his committee together when the resolution was introducéd 
on the last day prior to the recess? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not understand that to 
be the argument, though I did not hear all that the gentleman 
from New York said. I do not think, with regard to any of 
these resolutions of inquiry, that it is necessarily the duty 
of the chairman of a committee to bring the resolution to the 
attention of the committee. If the committee chooses to do so, 
it can let the resolution be treated in just the way it is pro- 
posed to treat this one. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the committee loses its opportunity 
to consider the resolution unless it chooses to meet during the 
recess, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does that. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think that that would be 
a good practice to put in vogue in the House? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I do not think so, but 
at the same time I think this is a matter of right. I would 
not myself call up a resolution I had introduced under similar 
circumstances, but that is a matter for the gentleman’ from 
New York to determine. 

Mr. TILSON: Mr. Speaker, I think this may become a 
very important parliamentary decision. I wish to say at the 
outset that I think the interpretation which the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] puts upon the rule is a forced 
interpretation, and that there is no real distinction between 
a sine die adjournment and a recess over the Christmas holi- 
days if taken by concurrent resolution. The effect of the first 
is that we stand adjourned from the day of adjournment to 
the first Monday of the next December. The effect of the 
resolution which sent us into recess on the 22d of December 
is that by its terms we should reassemble on the 3d day of 
January. It seems to me that from a parliamentary point of 
view they are identical in effect, and that in figuring the 
time of the week under the rule we should eliminate all the 
time in which the Congress is not actually in session. By this 
I do not mean actually sitting. We are in session now, and 
shall be continuously, unless we take a recess by resolution, 
until the 4th day of March next. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is not the object of the rule to give a commit- 
tee seven days in which to consider the resolution? 

Mr. TILSON. Precisely. 

Mr. BYRNS. And if the motion of the gentleman from 
New York prevails, will it not serve to defeat the very object 
of the rule? 

Mr. TILSON. It will. Mr. Speaker, the recess days should 
be eliminated just the same as we eliminate Sundays when we 
figure whether a bill has been on the Consent Calendar for 
three days. A further analogy is when we adjourn for three 
days at a time under a so-called gentlemen’s agreement we do 
not count the Sundays. It is just what should happen in this 
case. We should not count as a part of the week any portion 
of the time that elapsed between December 22, when we ad- 
journed by virtue of a concurrent resolution, and January 3, 
when we reassembled under that resolution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, the question of whether this 
resolution is privileged now is answered by the question put 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Tison]. The gentleman from 
Tennessee asked whether or not it is the purpose of the rule to 
give the committee one week in which to consider the resolu- 
tion. If the answer of the gentleman from Connecticut is cor- 
rect, then I am out of court; but the gentleman’s answer is not 
correct, because that question came up squarely at one time. 
I refer the gentleman now to section 1871 of Hinds’ Precedents, 
yolume 3. There a resolution had been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, It was called up by Mr. Loud, of 
California. Mr, Oates, of Alabama, raised the point of order 
that although the resolution had been introduced one week ago 
it had not been before the committee for one week, and he 
stated that although the resolution was introduced and re- 
ferred to the committee a week before, it was not delivered to 
the committee until four days thereafter. 

Mr. Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, was then Speaker of the 
House, and the Speaker overruled the point made by Mr. Oates 
and held that, pursuant to clause 4 of Rule XXII, resolutions 
of inquiry are required to be reported within one week from 
the date of their presentation to the House, regardless of the 
time when they may actually be delivered to the committee, 
and therefore the motion was privileged, 
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That answers the question of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns], and the answer of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Tison] was not correct. The question has been 
decided heretofore and that ruling is right to the point. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a fact that at that time the House 
was not in recess, but was actually in session from day to day; 
and therefore, regardless of whether the resolution had 
reached the committee or not, it should be counted? My an- 
swer referred to a proposition entirely different. There are 
10 or 11 days by solemn resolution of the House that are 
taken entirely out of consideration and should not be counted. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It simply requires the physical act of 
referring it to a department, giving the department an oppor- 
tunity to get the information to the House. The House can 
then dispose of the subject matter of it as it chooses. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a resolution of inquiry is the 
only method remaining to the Members of the House to ex- 
act information from a department, and if the present occu- 
pant of the chair is going to put a strained construction on 
this rule, that is so plain in its language and purposely desig- 
nates one week’s time instead of eight days to avoid the in- 
terpretation the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNetr] is 
now seeking to put upon it, then that decision will destroy the 
very purpose of the rule. 

Let me say to the Members of the House that I took the 
trouble to telegraph to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, telling him that I would call up the resolution at 
the earliest possible moment under the parliamentary rule. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, there was a telegram received 
in my office to-day upon my arrival there—the first day Con- 
gress was to reassemble after the recess. I do not know when 
it was sent, but the gentleman had no right to expect me to 
be in my office prior to the date fixed for the reassembling of 
this Congress, 

Now, then, as to the question raised by my distinguished 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr], for whose opinion I 
have great respect, I contend that there is no distinction in 
law and in fact between an adjournment with day and an 
adjournment without day. The one is simply with day and 
the other is simply withont day, An adjournment without 
day is an adjournment under a higher power than that of 
this body itself. This body must meet on the first Monday 
in December under the Constitution. 

Is this rule to become a trap to catch the unwary? Here is 
a rule that has for its purpose one thing, and one thing alone, 
and that is to prevent a chairman of a committee obstinately 
and maliciously and without cause to hold a resolution of 
inquiry which has been presented to the body in the com- 
mittee and not report it out. This is simply a limit upon 
the time in which they can hold it for consideration. Have 
we had a chance to consider it? When the House adjourned 
the functions of my committee were suspended until the 
House reassemled. When they reassembled they immediately 
took steps to have the gentleman’s resolution considered. 
To-day the notices are in the mail for the assembling of my 
committee on Wednesday. A copy of the resolution has already 
been sent to the Treasury Department for its notification and 
for its reply. There could not be greater quickness of action 
on the part of any committee, nor is any rule to be considered 
that would attempt to make it a quasi penal offense upon the 
committee to say that inaction during the period of the recess 
of the House was something that was cupable. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr, GRAHAM. Certainly. 

Mr, BLANTON. Has not the distinguished gentleman and 
his committee just as much right to celebrate and enjoy the 
Christimas holidays as any other committee chairman or any 
other Congressman? 

Mr, GRAHAM, I hope so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] appears to entirely misunderstand the 
purpose of the rule and the spirit in which it is to be con- 
strued. The gentleman from New York assumes that upon 
introduction of a resolution of this character and its refer- 
ence to a committee it is the duty of the chairman of the 
committee to forthwith submit that to a department as if the 
House had already passed the resolution and asked the depart- 
ment for the information. The rule, however, provides that 
all resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of executive 
departments shall be reported to the House within one week 
after presentation, in order that, if a Member of this body 
wants information from a department which he is assumed 
to have trouble in getting otherwise, and he wants the request 
to go to the department from the House instead of from an 
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individual, he may introduce such a resolution, and then the 
committee shall not have the right to forestall action by the 
House upon the resolution. Hence action on the motion to 
discharge the committee is privileged if the committee does 
not report in a week. 

The gentleman refers to that case where, by an error on 
the part of some clerk, a resolution did not reach the com- 
mittee. But the records of the House showed its introduc- 
tion, and the chairman and the committee could not hide 


behind some error on the part of an official of the House, 


5 ease has nothing to do with the question before the 
ouse, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not desire to say that 
z clerk of the House has the power to refer bills and resolu- 

ons? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In that case the resolution had been re- 
ferred by the Speaker, but the bill itself had not physically 
been delivered to the committee. That was all. 5 

Now, what the gentleman asks in this case is to construe this 
question of privilege in the most extreme fashion. What was 
intended to protect the House against the action of a committee 
in forestalling the action of the House by refusing to act for a 
week he now seeks to have turned into a subterfuge, if you 
please, in order to get action by the House when the committee 
has had no opportunity to pass upon the resolution. Instead of 
taking it away from the committee because they have refused 
to take action, he seeks to get action by the House when he 
knows the committee has had no opportunity to act. That is 
construing the rule exactly opposite from what it should be. 

There is a decision which seems to me to be in point on this 
matter. There seems to be no decision on this precise question 
as to how these days of recess shall be treated. I think it 
would be very rare that any Member of the House would go so 
far as to take advantage of such a situation, and there are no 
precedents, but there is a precedent in point as to the spirit in 
which this rule is to be construed, a decision by former Speaker 
Cannon as set forth in Hinds’ Precedents at paragraph 1874. 
I will quote from near the top of page 176 of volume 3 of Hinds’ 
Precedents, and the decision is to this effect: 


The uniform ruling of the Chair in former Congresses and in this 
Congress has been by construction not to enlarge the matter of privilege 
in these cases. It does seem, following the precedents for the orderly 
transaction of business in the House, that the construction holding the 
resolution privileged should be strict, and in the opinion of the Chair 
the latter clause of the resolution is not privileged and vitiates the 
resolution as a question of privilege. 


In this case, if the Speaker is to protect the orderly transac- 
tion of business in the House, he will be obliged to rule that 
until the committee has had seven legislative days within which 
they could act upon the resolution then the gentleman is not 
entitled as a matter of privilege to move to discharge the 
committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Suppose—and I will ask the 
attention of the Chair—as frequently happens, the House 
should adjourn for three days at a time? Suppose the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson] should arise to-day and 
ask unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Wednesday next or on Thursday next 
and that such consent were granted and the House adjourned 
until that time, would those two days have to be taken out of 
consideration? Does the gentleman say the committees should 
not go ahead and funetion during those two days? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To my mind the case is not at all parallel. 
If the gentleman from Connecticut should to-day arise and 
move—iand the House should so yote—to adjourn for three days, 
no one would assume that a quorum of the House would not be 
present in the city during that time. Such a motion would 
only be made upon the ground that there was no business before 
the House that demanded daily sessions. On the other hand, 
the Christmas recess that has just been ended was based entirely 
upon the assumption that a majority of the Members of the 
House would desire to leave the city, upon the expectation that 
there would not be a quorum here to transact business, and 
when that resolution was adopted providing for a long recess, 
as a matter of fact, as everyone knowns, a quorum did dis- 
appear and committees would not have been able to act. In 
the case of an adjournment for three days, that is the time 
during which committees have their best opportunities to work 
and, as a matter of fact, do most effective work, but during 
the Christmas recess is the time when they do not ordinarily 
function. I would like to further respond to the gentleman 
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from Tennessee that the Christmas recess was by a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses, whereas the other recess is by 
action of one House alone. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the Speaker section 581 of Jefferson’s Manual, wherein 
he gives the different modes whereby parliaments separate— 
by adjournment, by prorogation, or dissolution. 

Under adjournment, Jefferson states—and Jefferson’s rules 
are the rules of the House— / 


Adjournment, which fs by themselves, is no more than a continuance 
of the session from one day to another, or for a fortnight, a month, 
etc., ad libitum. All matters depending remain in status quo, and when 
they meet again, be the term ever so distant, are resumed, without any 
fresh commencement, at the point at which they were left. 


I wish to emphasize the fact that Jefferson states that all 
matters remain in status quo. 
Then in section 582 it is stated: 


Committee may be appointed to sit during a recess by adjournment, 
Then, further on, in the footnotes, it is stated: 


The House of Representatives may empower a committee to sit dur- 
ing a recess which is within the constitutional term of the House. 


The opposite may be assumed, that without that authoriza- 
tion they may not sit unless they meet with a quorum present. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest this 
to the Chair, in support of the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from New York: The prime purpose of our rules is to 
enable the House to transact its business in an orderly, intel- 
ligent manner. One of the machineries which we established 
to enable us to do that is to have standing committees so that 
the House may have the judgment of standing committees upon 
propositions that the House must pass upon. 

In this particular rule the reason for the seven days is to 
enable, not as the gentleman from New York says, alone to give 
the department opportunity to express whatever view it might 
have upon the proposition, but to enable the committee to con- 
sider it and give the House the benefit of the judgment of the 
committee, so that the House may act intelligently. 

I think we ought to use common sense. There is a distinction 
between a recess for a few days when everyone knows we are 
all going to stay in the city and a recess that is taken for the 
express purpose of allowing a quorum of the Members of the 
House, which presumes a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, to leave the city and drop all public business during 
that time. If you say that a Member may introduce a resolu- 
tion of this kind on the last day before we adjourn to go home 
and abandon our public business and the consideration of the 
bills and the discharge of our duties as members of the com- 
mittees, and that a Member may take advantage of the techni- 
cal, literal provisions of the rule and come in here with a 
motion of this kind on the very day that the Members come 
back from the recess, before the committee has had a chance to 
convene and consider and give the House the benefit of its 
judgment, it would be a strained construction and defeat. the 
very purpose of the rule. It might be literally correct; but it 
would defeat the very object of all-the purposes of our rules, 
and that is to enable the House to consider public business in 
an intelligent manner and have the benefit of the judgment of 
the committee before the House acts, I think the spirit and the 
purpose of our rules ought to govern the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule unless some 
gentleman wishes to be heard further. 

Mr. TILSON. I was just going to ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas if there can not be a rational and logical line drawn, 
and that is whether the recess is taken by concurrent resolution, 
which becomes a law so far as the two bodies are concerned, 
and a recess taken by unanimous consent or by action of the 
House only? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes. I presume the philosophy of those 
who required that we get the consent of the other body to 
adjourn was that that constituted, if for more than three days, 
a break in the orderly processes of this House, and before we 
could abandon our public duty and go away and have a recess 
for a length of time of more than three days the consent of 
both bodies should be obtained. It is different when, for our 
convenience, we sometimes want to adjourn from day to day 
so as to enable committees to meet. This does not require the 
consent of the other body; but the framers anticipated, know- 
ing their own habits and their own desires, that we might want 
to haye a break in our orderly sessions of more than the ordi- 
nary day-to-day adjournment, and that that would be a com- 
plete severance of our operations for a specific period of time, 
and considered that that was of so much importance that we 
had to get the consent of the other body. There is a clear dis- 
tinction between the two. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to take up 
the time of the Chair. I have not thought it would likely be 
necessary; but if it should happen that the Chair should over- 
rule the point of order as to the seven days, I would like an 
opportunity to discuss the form of the resolution itself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair will first decide the point originally raised by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] as to whether the seven- 
day rule applies in this case, and how. The Chair is very cer- 
tain that this precise point has never arisen before in his 
service of the House and is unable to find any precedent for it 
since the 8 

The Chair does not think the precedent eited by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is in point here, that 
precedent occurring while the House was in session; the failure 
of a committee to receive a resolution within the prescribed 
seven days did not vitiate the privilege of moving to discharge 
the committee from its consideration. This is a different ques- 
tion. This question has involved in it, as it seems to the Chair, 
whether during the holidays of the House adjournment sine die 
or adjournment for some specific time by concurrent resolution 
when both the Senate and the House act there is involved the 
duty of every committee of the House to remain here and take 
up any resolutions that may be referred to it. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], as the Chair 
understood, admitted that if this resolution had been introduced 
on the 3d of July last it could not have been called up on the 
6th of December, so that the question raised by the gentleman 
from Tennessee was that there was at least a technical differ- 
ence between ‘an adjournment sine die and an adjournment by 
concurrent resolution. 

The Chair appreciates that there might be a technical differ- 
ence, but in making a precedent, as we do here to-day, the Chair 
thinks that this matter should be construed in a broad way and 
one particularly in the interest of the House and the machinery 
through which the House functions, namely, its committees. 
The Chair does not think that the question raised with respect 
to an adjournment of three days by the House would affect this 
case. 

The question here involves a resolution that was introduced 
on the last day of the second session of this Congress. It is 
day after we meet, under a concurrent 
resolution, providing for an adjournment over the holidays. 
Clearly seven days have elapsed, but should those seven days 
be taken into consideration as prescribing whether a motion to 
discharge the committee from further consideration of this reso- 
lution is privileged in the sense that the rule provides? The 
Chair thinks not, and the Chair has less hesitation in ruling, 
as he expects to rule from the fact that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is not prejudiced in his rights, 
assuming that this is in fact a privileged motion. The gentle 
man can call it up after seven working days have elapsed, in 
the contemplation of the rule, from the date of its introduction. 

The Chair thinks it would be extremely unfortunate if the 
Chair should hold or if the House should decide that the seven 
days under this rule should be construed as being a part of a 
period fixed by the House and Senate acting jointly for these 
two bodies to be in recess. Any other construction, it seems to 
the Chair, would be a highly technical one, and, further, would 
impose upon chairmen of committees and on committees them- 
selves duties which ought not to be imposed on them. The 
Chair is very clear that in the ruling which he is about to make 
he is establishing a precedent which will be for the best inter- 
ests of the House in future. The Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL]. 

FRANK E. GUERNSEY 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my painful duty to 
announce to the House the sudden death on the first day of this 
new year of my predecessor, Hon. Frank E. Guernsey, who 
served faithfully and well in the House of Representatives in 
the Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth Con- 
gresses. He was a man of ability, a man of sterling honesty, 
and a man greatly respected by his neighbors and his friends; a 
man who has made a name for himself in my State; a man who 
will be greatly missed by his State. I give this word of com- 
mendation to the memory of this statesman at this time that 
the Recorp may show that notice was given to the Congress of 
the death of a man who will be a loss not only to my State but 
to the Nation, 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION ‘ 
Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of farm relief. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I remained here during the Christmas holidays and studied 
again closely and in detail the various farm-relief measures 
now pending in Congress. We should solve this problem now. 
Some people say it can not be done. Some do not want it 
solved. For my part, I believe it can be, and that my bill offers 
the proper solution or suggests the key for such solution. 

An organization with power to control the production and 
marketing of cotton can control the price within reasonable 

“pounds and maintain a profitable price for the producer. The 
Federal cotton corporation bill provides for all of this. A close 
study of other farm bills convinces me that none of them, if 
enacted, would effectively control production and the marketing 
of cotton, and hence would break down in the control of prices. 
The other bills put a fee on all cotton grown when cotton is 
selling at a sacrifice, My bill only permits a charge on the 
excessive acreage planted. Thus a farmer could plant a reason- 
able crop without being subject to any fee. He would much 
rather plant a reasonable crop at a reasonable price than a 
large crop at a price which means ruin to him. 

The other bills provide for uncertain, indefinite means of 
taking a part of the cotton crop off the market in an emergency. 
My bill provides for taking all of the crop off the market if 
necessary, and would keep it off until a reasonable price is paid 
by exporter and manufacturer. The other bills also provide 
for loans to farmers so they can hold their cotton. My bill 
would give the farmer a good minimum price if he wants to 
sell, and, being assured of a minimum price, he could easily 
hold his cotton if he wished. No one can be sure that the other 
bills will be beneficial to the cotton farmer. To my mind, the 
Federal cotton corporation bill would insure a good minimum 
price. 

An organization composed entirely of farmers and their 
friends, with power sufficient to control the production and 
marketing, could control prices as effectively as the bill offered 
by me. An organization of farmers, acting under State laws, 
which could control production and marketing could also con- 
trol prices within reasonable bounds. My bill provides for a 
Federal corporation with power to control all three factors— 
production, marketing, and prices. By bill and by argument I 
am suggesting that the cotton problem can be solved by an 


organization or a combination of organizations, either national,. 


State, or private, with power to control production and mar- 
keting, thus controlling the price to a reasonable extent. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall argue the merits of the Federal cotton 
corporation bill more fully in the very near future. Just at 
this time I want to discuss briefly an editorial carried by the 
Savannah Morning News on the 22d of December last. I am 
anxious for this good paper and all other papers, Members of 
Congress, and individuals to offer friendly or adverse criticism 
and suggestions on this bill. If the bill is not good, let us find 
out about it. I will gladly abandon it at any time for some- 
thing better. If you agree with me, I am glad. If you differ 
with me, argue it out with me; it may be that you can change 
me. I will stand for my bill, though, until I am shown better. 
But let us discuss just a little the editorial of the good Georgia 
daily. 

The editor of the Savannah Morning News argues that it is 
dangerous for the farmer to get a good price for his crops as a 
result of governmental aid, and then makes an ugly face at me 
and cries “absurdity” when I accuse him of opposing any 
scheme to help the farmer. I admit I do not know what the 
editor favors. I do know though what he says. In order to 
clarify this now mooted question I invite the editor to say 
whether he favors the MeNary-Haugen bill, the Aswell bill, or 
any other farm relief measure; and if so, which and why? I 
have asked him repeatedly to offer something better than my 
bill. He says let the farmer diversify. Does he mean for them 
to diversify with proper governmental aid or does he mean for 
them to do so at the mercy of the speculator and gambler, as 
they have done and are now doing? If what the farmer pro- 
duces is to be taken from him without a just return, it makes 
little difference whether he raises only one product or several. 

We should help him sell his products for a reasonable price 
and then he can diversify his crops. Ah, Mr. Editor, the danger 
is not foreign competition at some remote time, as you would 
have us believe, but the danger lies in the unconscionable 
profits of the middlemen, speculators, and gamblers. This danger 
is not foreign and is not remote. It is here and it is now. 
If you are not in favor of leaving the farmer at the mercy of 
these ravening wolves, then say what plan or scheme do you 
propose. You say let the farmer diversify and let the law of 
supply and demand prevail, This is not a sufficient reply. It 
is the equivalent of saying you favor no substantial legisla- 
tion for farmers and that you are willing for those who rob 
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and plunder them to “up and at” the farmer without let or 
hindrance, 

Most people who now yell about letting the law of supply 
and demand control, mean to let the farmer do the supplying 
and the profiteer do the demanding. 

They mean let the farmers do the supplying of the labor 
and the middle men do the demanding of the fruits of that 
toil. They mean let the farmer do the supplying of the food 
and clothing for the world and let the profiteer do the demand- 
ing of unconscionable profits from all the farmer produces 
and from all that he buys. They mean let the farmers of the 
Nation supply themselves, their wives, and children to be 
offered on the profiteer’s altar of greed, and let the profiteer 
demand and receive as a result of that sacrifice the earth and 
the fullness thereof. 

The editor intimates that he thinks my bill was not offered 
in good faith. If his thinking is as badly out of shape in all 
other respects as it is in this connection, it would not be safe 
for him to come to Washington. Some of these psychiatrists 
would have him in St. Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane 
before sunset. 

The editor seems to be obsessed with the idea that it is dan- 
gerous to help the price of farm products for fear of foreign 
competition, I have pointed out that other countries help their 
producers without this fear, and that this country helps numer- 
ous other industries without any danger from this source. In 
this way I showed the absurdity of the editor's fears. I beg the 
editor’s pardon for using his pet word “ absurdity.” 

The editor must feel that he rose to the height of his de- 
nunciation of me when he said; 


To find fault with protection of Industries and then plead for pro- 
tection of cotton is to say the least of it inconsistent. The fight 
should be on protection of industries if consistency of statesmanship 
is to be sought, 


The editor evidently intended this as the cruelest thrust of 
all. I am so glad it failed to hit me. Frankly, I am very 
happy to differ with the editor's views in this connection and 
feel that I am espousing the more consistent statesmanlike 
and patriotic theory. 

The editor says I should fight the protection manufacturers 
are getting and not be trying to get protection for cotton and 
for the farmer. There never was a more vicious theory. The 
farmer has suffered the agonies of the most cruel bondage 
ever since the Civil War, while the so-called friends of the 
farmer have been “cussing” the tariff and doing little or 
nothing, for the farmers of their section, I hate the present 
vicious tariff system and am fighting it, but that is no reason 
for me to ignore the appeals of the farmer. The tariff of the 
Republicans gives manufacturers a high minimum price for 
their products and the Democratic tariff gives the manufac- 
turers a lower minimum price; yet my statesmanship is called 
into question when I even ask Congress to give the farmers 
any sort of a minimum price for their products. The farmers 
have been robbed until many of their wives and children go 
hungry and cold, and their homes are being sold at the court- 
house door. I am anxious to try and recover for them and 
their folks part of the goods so ruthlessly taken from them, 
cr try to guard them, if possible, against robbery in the 

ure. 

The editor evidently believes that the good Samaritan was 
wrong in rendering aid to the poor fellow who had been robbed 
and left by the wayside. He seems to think the Samaritan 
should have gently criticized the robbers, rode on, and let 
the poor man suffer and die. The editor says, in effect, if the 
farmer is being robbed, then criticize the robbers, but do not 
try to protect the farmer. And because I differ with him 
he says I am no statesman. 

The best way to help the farmer endure the advantages 
given others is to give him the same advantage. ‘Tariff legis- 
lation loses its viciousness as those against whom it operates are 
given the same protection. Class legislation ceases to be such 
when all receive the same benefits. The farmer can pay a 
good price for what he buys if he gets a good price for what 
he sells. 

The discrimination against the farmer on every hand is 
simply criminal. There is class legislation everywhere in 
favor of all except the farmer. It would require volumes to 
tell of the tragedy. Let me give one illustration that will be 
well understood by the editor. He can send 1 pound of his 


newspapers through the mail into my district for less than 
2 cents, and yet if the farmer wants to mail that same pound 
of papers back to Savannah, he must pay 7 cents, or over 
three times as much as the editor pays. The expense of my 
farmer’s sending a pound of farm products to the consumer 
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in Savannah by parcel post is over three times as great as 
the cost to the editor in sending 1 pound of his paper to his 
subscribers in my district. 

I have a bill pending to give the farmers a much better par- 
cel-post rate on farm products, but it is being fought just as 
hard as the editor is fighting my cotton bill. 

On every side the farmer is on the losing hand and others 
are getting bounties either out of the Treasury or out of the 
farmer. And when some bill is offered for the farmer it is 
called “absurd” or denominated as price fixing,” and we 
hear again the old gag that the law of supply and demand 
should control, 

It is evident we have had enough of powerless, hopeless, 
helpless farm legislation. We need a relief measure with 
teeth. In my humble judgment the Federal Cotton Corporation 
bill not only proposes a remedy, but would give the necessary 
protection and relief to the cotton farmer. 


WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing two 
short addresses delivered on the seventieth anniversary of the 
birth of Woodrow Wilson—one by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] and the other by William Allen White, of 
Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, at the dinner of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Washington, D. C., the evening 
of December 28, 1926, in commemoration of the seventieth birth- 
day of President Wilson, there were two very thoughtful, in- 
structive, and eloquent addresses delivered, one by the Hon, 
William Allen White, of Kansas, and the other by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative R. WALTON Moore, of 
Virginia. . 

These gentlemen, as the whole country knows, are both 
eminent scholars and their addresses on that occasion will, I 
am confident, be of great interest to Congress and the country, 
and for purpose of preserving them as historical documents I 
insert them in the Recorp as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM ALLEN WHITH 


It is fitting that we who are meeting to-night to celebrate the birth- 
day of Woodrow Wilson should look vack over the water that has gone 
under the bridge in the last decade. Ten years ago to-day was the 
last birthday which Woodrow Wilson ever celebrated as purely an 
American figure. After December, 1916, he became a world figure and 
his fame depends not entirely, perhaps not even chiefly, upon how 
American opinion finally may classify him, but rather his fame de- 
pends upon the way future generations all over the world respond to 
his ideals. Ten years ago in December, 1916, President Woodrow 
Wilson had just been elected to a second term by the indorsement of 
the liberal voters of the United States without much regard for party 
lines. Naturally he carried the States that ordinarily went Demo- 
cratic, but he carried without notable exception every Republican 
State in which the liberal or progressive movement had been entrench- 
ing during the decade that ended with his election in 1916. Wherever 
a State had prohibition, woman sufrage, the initiative and referendum, 
the primary, or two or three of these north of the Mason and Dixon 
line, Wilson carried that State. These Mid-Western States which Wilson 
carried in 1916 were the first States to fill their volunteer quotas in 
the Army and Navy six months after the election. They proved that 
they were not eager to be kept out of the war by getting in pell mell 
when war came, President Wilson carried those Republican States 
in 1916 because he was the accepted leader of the liberal forces. The 
four years of his first administration had been devoted in Congress 
and in the White House to the realization of liberal aims in so far as 
a President could realize those aims whose party was deeply divided 
between the liberal and conservative camps. The war in Europe had 
diverted attention considerably in America from the issues of 1908 
and 1910 and 1912; probably 1912 marks the high tide of American 
liberalism. But in 1916 President Wilson clearly had checked fairly 
well the flood of reaction which came from the war. And we Ameri- 
cans knew him on his birthday 10 years ago chiefly as a valiant and 
successful worker in the liberal cause, who had reaped where Bryan 
sowed, who had done for the Democratic Party without disruption 
what Roosevelt had done within the Republican Party. 

And then the mighty forces of reaction which were engulfing all 
Christendom swept over America, and American liberalism disappeared 
in the deluge. But out of the deluge arose as if by miracle Woodrow 
Wilson, the first world leader who was able to champion the cause of 
democracy in the midst of war; the first liberal leader of the world 
to emerge from the inevitable maelstrom of lying and hating which 
necessarily precedes the practice of wholesale slaughter. What a man 
he was! In war, which is the denial of every human right, he made 


war and denied every human right; but he made war for all human 
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rights. It will always be necessary in war to abrogate the ancient 
rights for which men have fought for thousands of years; for freedom 
of speech, press, assemblage, the freedom of person and property. But 
even clamping upon those ancient rights the chains of war, Woodrow 
Wilson's voice above the roar and tumult of battle called humanity 
across the globe to consider justice as the basis of all soelal contracts 
and to organize the world upon a realizable hope of a righteous peace. 
He denied the right of conquest. He put aside revenge. He stood for 
the rights of the vanquished. He proclaimed the cause of an oppressed 
minority and ended the war not so much by the force of arms as by 
breaking down the fears and hates which had made the war. For the 
first time in human history the war gods stacked arms and were power- 
less before the trumpet voice of democracy. The Central Powers sur- 
rendered to the 14 points of President Wilson. He broke the morale 
of war behind the German lines with the voice of reason and stilled the 
hates before the German lines with the promise of a just peace un- 
tainted by greed and revenge, The peace of the 14 points—even if it 
was betrayed—marks one of the notable achievements of human leader- 
ship upon this planet. American democracy, which had been flowering 
and coming to fruitage upon this continent for 300 years, in the hour 
of the armistice began paying to Europe an ancient and honorable debt; 
the debt which our American civilization owes to the spiritual heroes 
who for 2,000 years had been giving their blood and treasure to 
establish democratic ideals behind the aegis of the Christian philosophy 
in the western world. The money that we lent Europe did something. 
Our soldiers did much more. But the yoice of Woodrow Wilson 
trumpeting the world to a ‘righteous peace remains to-day America’s 
greatest payment upon her obligation to civilization in the western 
world. If humanity could have moved forward from that hour, what 
a world this would have been! 


Surely the heart of man in Christendom has never beat with such 
high unselfish joy, with such good will among men, with such fervent 
hopes for a just peace as the heart of man in western civilization beat 
those first fine hours of Armistice Day. It seemed that the world was in 
flux then. Great things could have been done with man if that impulse 
of brotherhood could haye been molded into human institutions. But 
was it only a seeming? Was human nature ready for the change? 
Was the man In western civilization ready to give up his greed and its 
resultant poverty, his selfishness and its inevitable suffering, his brazen 
idols of ancient egoism for the newer faith in the nobility of man and 
the high purpose of God? 1 do not know. Only this is sure: After 
the war, when the futile, punitive peace came and Christendom col- 
lapsed into its accustomed pagan ways, the brown men, the black men, 
and the yellow men all over the earth, “the lesser breeds without the 
law,” crouching beside their fires, hnddling in their coffee houses, squat- 
ting beneath their vines and fig trees, langhed a cackling little laugh at 
the four years of slaughter of the white man which ended in nothing, 
meant nothing, brought nothing to the world but blood and death and 
bitterness and hate—and that in Christendom! 

But the men beyond the pale, whether they be white men in churches 
or brown men in temples, have misread history if they believe that the 
World War ended in nothing, meant nothing, or brought nothing to 
mankind but death and hate. Out of the war flashed the vision of 
Woodrow Wilson. Humanity has in its heart now an ideal of world 
peace. The sower has gone forth; the seed is sown. The soil of human 
hope has been quickened by the belief in a broader realm of justice. 
The world never will be the same old world it was before the sower 
went forth to sow. 

Organized man in his various societies—nations, governments, kin- 
dreds, and tribes—west of the Caspian Sea and east of Honolulu, is 
the product of man’s social faith, his mystic hope, his divine love. 
That area where a Christian civilization thrives to-day for a hundred 
thousand years was overrun by other tribes who erected out of their 
own hearts various civilizations created in the image of their own 
aspirations, But this Christian world, with all its vain yearning for 
justice, with all its decent distribution of comforts and luxuries, with 
all its gaudy progress, is merely the outward and visible evidence of 
inner and spiritual striving, the smoldering desire of the common man 
through 20 centuries for some spiritual status which would let him 
release the Inner fountains of faith and hope and loye without too great 
a sacrifice to the cruel physical realities of his environment. 

Man in the mass have their moods like those of man individually. 
The common mind has its times of doubt, its areas of depression, its 
dark days. Indeed, probably, when psychology examines the periods of 
history, it will find that the Dark Ages of man have followed the dark 
deeds of man, even as our individual surrenders bring our individual 
pain, unrest, and unfaith. It is curious to note in our American his- 
tory how inexorably a period of spiritual stagnation has followed every 
one of our wars. Before our Revolution we were full of high dreams, 
of the social and political institutions we would build upon this con- 
tinent, of the justice we would put into life, of the noble dreams we 
would realize. We sought to institute those dreams by force, by blood- 
shed, by slaughter, and when we were the victors, we ourselves for 10 
years were the vanquished. Every State feared every other State, 
doubts, hates, suspicions pulled the checkrein on American statesmen. 
We could not realize our vision because our own consciousness had 
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robbed us of our faith. But in the heart of man the surest thing is the 
eternal bounce of him, the resilience of his spirit Faith came back, 
hope in the promise of Our Father’s God” was restored, and in a 
love of humanity the vision of our Declaration of Independence in 1776 
became a reality in the Constitution of 1789. 

Our Mexican War precipitated in the American heart a fear which 
made a peaceful settlement of the slavery question impossible. Before 
our Civil War millions of Americans cherished a fervent hope of human 
liberty and political union. Impatiently hate and fear poisoned our 
faith in our fellow Americans. We sought to gain time in establishing 
our liberty and union by an appeal to war. We gained no time. The 
darkest period of American history followed our war for the Union, 
not because of physical privations, not because of lack of prosperity, 
but because the soul of America was sick. The virus of suspicion and 
fear and hate, those unsocial vices which always follow war, gave us 
a spiritual palsy. And in our weakness it was impossible for the 
Christian virtues of faith and hope and love to function in our body 
politic, The victory of the Civil War was swallowed up in the rancors 
of reconstruction. Scandal came. Greed was the mainspring of too 
much of our commerce in those days of the sixties, seventies and 
eighties. Cruel, unnecessary animosities motived too much of our 
public life. Quarrels, brawls, and slanders embittered American poli- 
tics. War, which is bred in hate, always leaves a peace frustrated by 
fear. So it happens always that any settlement made by war is 
futile. To set force to work convincing reason is the craziest thing 
man does. 

Do not imagine a vain thing. War may not be abolished by legisla- 
tion. Outlawing war is good, but outlawing war will not stop war. 
War comes because men want war; because men need war to release 


the suppressed emotions of international hate and lust, pride, and fear. 


Until we organize to curb and control our international jealousies and 
greeds as we have built organized societies, governments, and public 
opinion to shame private outbursts of the bare passions of man, wars 
will come again and again to devastate the earth and sap our faith. 
And, again, as it is a waste of breath to tell men fighting is wicked, 
it is silly to try to keep wars away until men realize that wars 
are futile, foolish enterprises which make the angels weep and the devil 
chortle at the stupidity of man. Wars will not cease until man is wise 
enough to laugh at war, as he smiles at brawling. 

And to-day, after our World War, all of Christendom is under a drab 
cloud of doubt. The wheels of commerce move. Mass production is 
distributing the products of wealth with some show of equity. So far 
as the creation of material things goes, civilization is a going concern 
with something like 100 per cent production, with raw materials 
changing by the magie of our science into the servants of our physi- 
cal being. But spiritually we are at a dead standstill. We lack 
faith to move forward. And as surely as day we must enlarge our 
spiritual outlook, we must bring into this material world which we 
are creating with machines more justice; we must distribute the 
products of labor and capital with more love. The old bottles of our 
shriveled faith will not hold the new wine of our reviving aspirations. 

The night of shame which follows man when he degrades himself 
by the appeal to force soon will end in another dawn. Nothing is so 
true as the forgiveness of God. Upon that is our boundless hope in the 
progress of man. America has some higher vision than to be the 
world's creditor. We owe to Europe in ages past every great impulse 
of democracy that has made our civilization different from the jungle 
that is Africa or to dreamless sleep that is Asia. Why should we fret 
about what Europe owes us while we still have left our own debt to 
her unpaid? The cultural impulses which carry that civilization which 
we are pleased to call modern flow in one stream. In some places 
the channel is free and the current flows swiftly, but it is a part 
of a common flood. The United States of America at this moment in 
history is economically a free point in the channel. But whatever 
pride America may have should be tempered by a lively sense of obli- 
gation. Manifest is a delusion if it is not founded upon manifest 
duty. Even economically America could not isolate herself and live. 
And certainly spiritually an isolated America would invent herself 
into a vast interplaying steel machine in one century which in an- 
other century would become jammed and deadlocked in hopeless paraly- 
sis. We give the world great inventors in finance, in currency, in 
electricity, in oil, and in human organization. These are only the 
raw materials of civilization. We have given the world no great 
theologian, no important moralist, but one poet, one philosopher, one 
statesman of heroic size in all our history. And these men who 
deal with the vast imponderables of life are they who convert our raw 
materials of civilization into human progress—progress in which pros- 
perity is only a means of producing justice. 

The curse of America to-day is that we are laboring under a vast 
spiritual blight which holds that justice is merely a by-product of 
prosperity. We Americans are making a thousand and one devices 
to aid in living, but no contribution to life. The fraternity which 
oils the mechanism of our American civilization, indeed the very 
spiritual power which moves it, we have borrowed from other peoples 
and other times. We are living somewhat on the Europe of the twelfth 
century, somewhat on the Europe of the seventeenth century, depend- 
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ing for what beauty and truth we have upon the stores of grace and 
wisdom which other civilizations have wrought. Without that truth 
and beauty America to-day, with her many inventions, with her vast 
capital resources, would be a wilderness of brass monkeys clattering 
over towering steel roofs and through steel tunnels hunting foolishly 
for gold with which to coin the pinchbeck mintage of a gilded age. 
Until America realizes that she is the world’s debtor, until she begins 
to pay out of her spiritual heritage her obligation to humanity, 
America will not have fulfilled her mission. What is our prosperity 
that we should brag of it, that we should cherish it, that we should 
go about in a cramped and ill-conditioned world rattling our little 
tin bank in one hand and our big lead saber in the other? If we 
have nothing to give to the world but credit, nothing with which to 
save the world but guns, we are poor indeed. 

Practical men will lift dubious eyebrows at this theory of America's 
position in the world, How impotent are those practical men! 
most impractical creature in God's universe is your practical man. 
Nero, Cæsar, Napoleon, George III, Jay Gould, and Wilhelm were 
practical men. The ash heap of the ages is covered with old tin cans 
of failures who once glistened as practical men. ‘There they rust 
on history's dump, crashed, broken, and forgotten, with all their 
works. The names that stand out in the world are the names of men 
of faith, the men of ideals, the men who snapped their fingers at the 
warnings of practical men and went forward following their visions 
into that “far more exceeding weight of glory“ which comes to the 
man who gives his heart’s cherished treasures to mankind, 

To-night we are celebrating the life and achievements of a man 
who dealt with things of the spirit. It is true of him that he was 
practical enough as the head of the Army and Navy to assemble the 
greatest fighting machine in the shortest time the world has ever 
seen, but bis strong right arm in the conflict to which he led us was as 
nothing compared with his strong, brave heart. It was out of his heart 
that his mouth proclaimed his vision which shall save the world. His 
life was full of mistakes. He was by no means God's perfect child. 
He paid the price of his obvious limitations in his conspicuous fail- 
ures. Yet when all that is said, let this be recorded: that he knew life 
is not the material phantasmagoria which passes before the physical 
retina of our eyes, a mere pied pageant, meaningless and dreadful. 
He knew that life in the main and in the end is the manifestations of 
Some vast inscrutable purpose. He knew that when life moves for- 
ward it is obeying in some mysterious way the mandates of faith and 
hope and love. When he sat before his typewriter and pecked out the 
words that came crowding into his heart, they were glowing words 
which took men into those higher realms of thought and action, leading 
to paths of righteousness, along ways of justice, toward visions of 
peace. He never wrote a message on an adding machine in all his 
life. Following his vision, humanity for a few hours rose to its high 
tide of altruistic hope, of noble faith, of all-forgiving love. In those 
hours of Armistice Day, humanity in Christendom had a new birth. 
It realized tremendously, if even for an hour, that man is the child 
of God, and, realizing this for those few blazing hours, men groped to- 
ward a brotherhood for which they were not yet ready. But they were 
indeed born again. They did have the self-respect and joy which 
come to him who, knowing his divine paternity, acknowledges his 
common brotherhood with those about him. To have brought the 
world that great hour, to have gathered even against a futile day of 
scattering that high dream which men held November 11, 1918, was 
a service to humanity which, casting its shadow before, contains the 
reality of all the dreams that have shown in men's hearts for 2,000 
years. In that high hour man approached almost in reality the 
exalted order of which the angels sang “ Peace on earth, among men 
of good will.” The vision faded, but it had come deeply into hundreds 
of millions of lives. Let us gather faith to-night to know that the 
dream still lives and that it shall survive our sleep. And to him, who 
out of his own heart gave to the world this noble foreseeing of an 
order that shall be, let us signal him through the shallow walls of 
space and time: 

“God rest ye, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay.” 
ADDRESS OF HON, R. WALTON MOORE 

In view of the ordeals that have marked the advance of civilization, 
even in the most modern period, it could not be expected when nearly 
seven years ago the League of Nations was organized that it could 
easily be maintained. It came into being under the most extraordinarily 
abnormal conditions. Among the innumerable difficulties it encoun- 
tered was a sentiment of disparaging hostility here, caused by the bitter 
controversy as to whether this Government should become a member. 
One may look at the operation of our own political system in the begin- 
ning as furnishing no exact parallel, but at least an analogy. More 


than seven years elapsed before many able and patriotic men who had 
little faith became convinced that the system would survive, Much 
more than that time passed before it was certain that the Supreme 
Court, so vital to the system, would be fixed in the relation which 
it now occupies. In January, 1920, when several nations under the 
covenant inspired by Mr. Wilson—a covenant that came from Mr. Wil- 
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son’s hand—formed a league, it was a sort of voice crying in a wilder- 
ness of chaos and night, of intense longing, but almost despair. Con- 
sidering, however, what has been accomplished in so brief an interval, 
it seems that only a very blind and ignorant enemy of the league 
can deny that its existence is absclutely and whoHy justified. The 
voice has steadily become more clear and compelling, and slowly open 
spaces have appeared in the wilderness where the sunlight falls. May 
we not now regard the unprecedented creation as “ the heir of hopes too 
fair to turn out false“? 

The record of the league includes, as we all know, a long list of 
valuable acts making for more prosperous and tranquil conditions 
where those conditions are sorely needed, as, for instance, to mention 
only a very few, the establishment of a permanent court, always func- 
tioning, to which the member nations can submit their differences for 
impartial treatment; the financial restoration of Austria, and all 
that was done to influence the Locarno agreements and approximately 
guarantee their performance. But specific acts aside, the league as a 
rendezvous, every day accessible, where clashing interests and grievances 
can be presented for discussion and with good prospect of conciliation— 
a far better prospect than under the old processes marked out by 
treaties and diplomatic negotiations—is of overwhelming value as 
expressing a new spirit which animates the nations. The other day 
one of the strongest statesmen in Europe announced his conviction that 
had there been such an organization in the early part of 1914 the war, 
with all of its Incalculable horrors and losses, would probably, and, in 
his opinion, certainly, have been averted. 

The present inclination of our Government and people toward the 
league is an acknowledgment of its usefulness, which affords something 
like a sign it will endure, There is no session of the assembly, no 
session of any of the agencies dealing with subjects of world-wide 
importance, without a measure of American participation, as, for ex- 
ample, the limitation of armaments, the disuse of poison gases, and 
the restriction of the production and sale of narcotics. On August 5, 
1926, Mr. Hudson, a distinguished Harvard professor, writing from 
Geneva, said: “I am impressed with the degree with which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and individual Americans are gradually 
finding their place in the work. This week a delegation from the 
United States, headed by Hugh Gibson, our minister to Switzerland, 
has been here preparing for a disarmament conference. Frederic A. 
Delano, of Washington, is here preparing the report of the commission 
of inquiry into the production of opium in Persia. William Snow and 
Bascom Johnson, both of New York, are here working with the special 
body of experts on the traffic in women and children. Thomas Perren, 
surgeon of the United States Public Health Service, was here last week 
in the interchange of health officers who have recently conducted an 
inquiry into public-health administration in Hungary. Willis H. Booth, 
of New York, was here last week sitting on a special committee on the 
reform of the calendar.” Just one other illustration: A letter from 
Washington last Tuesday, by an able and well-known newspaper corre- 
spondent, stated what we all know—that the United States has a live 
interest in another conference to be assembled at Geneva under League 
of Nation auspices on January 8 next. It will deal with the vexatious 
question of the double taxation of the property of the nationals of one 
country residing and doing business in another. President Coolidge, 
Secretary Mellon, Secretary Hoover, and economic authorities through- 
out the country are claimed to favor American cooperation. But,“ 
says the letter, some of our isolationists on Capitol Hill shy at the 
idea of additional entanglements with the League of Nations.” 

Fading in the distance behind us is the bitter controversy to which 
I have alluded. There is nothing to be gained by any effort to revive 
it now, precisely as there is nothing to be gained by speculating on 
what would have been the consequences had this country reached a 
different conclusion. For the sake of the league itself as it now 
exists it seems to me wise to assume that the question of membership, 
which was so long and passionately debated, has been disposed of for 
this time and for many years to follow. If this view is correct, what 
apprehension can any of those, who were at odds with you and me on 
that question, now have that contact with the league and support of 
the league occasions danger of the question being again put in issue? 
What conceivable ground can there be for refusing it steady and 
vigorous backing? Its ideal of international peace is the American 
ideal. Its labors for international welfare represent the purpose and 
aspirations of the nations composing it, to none of whom are we un- 
friendly. To the member nations of this continent north and south 
of us we are particularly friendly. We would be recreant to our own 
professions and our own immediate and prospective interests, and we 
would challenge the high resolve of most of the nations of the world, 
should we fail to make every gesture of sympathy that is possible and 
refuse to cooperate in any league project which by common consent 
may result in benefit to humanity. On the point that there should be 
sympathy and unification of endeavor, let me note that at the last 
session of Congress the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives reported to the latter body a proposal for a third 
Hague conference, for the purpose of codifying international law. But 


under the direction of the league one of its agencics is now engaged 
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in the work of partially codifying international law. And, therefore, 
some of us who are members of the committee are against the proposal, 
satisfied that the better course is to offer participation with the 
league in the work which it has started. The league may reasonably 
ask, Why a third conference of the nations at The Hague? when there 
can be conference with the league speaking for nearly all of those 
nations and now actually busy with the great task. 

Believing that the mass thought of America earnestly approves the 
existence and maintenance of the new institution, and favors close 
contact and cooperation in all cases where no abandonment of principle 
is involved, I believe it would welcome a more authoritative and ex- 
plicit avowal to that effect—a definite statement of that as the deliber- 
ate policy of this country, making plain that in all things possible 
the intention is to work with and for the league. Such an emphatic 
declaration by the President, by Congress, by the political parties, 
and by all the organs of public opinion, would render our position 
unmistakable. It would leave no room for misunderstanding with 
respect either to the present or the future. It would warm to us the 
heart of more than half a hundred nations, some of them our neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere. 

One may read this inscription on a plaque set in the wall of the 
terrace of the league's palace at Geneva: “To the memory of Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, founder of the League of 
Nations.” What a spectacle! Nearly all the nations of the earth, 
uttering one name, stressing a single tremendous fact, manifesting an 
undying sense of gratitude, and by every implication bearing testi- 
mony to their confidence that the institution which has its home where 
all the tides of modern civilization have ebbed and flowed, will not 
perish. 

As time goes on, it invariably happens in the case of a leader whose 
responsibilities and duties have been in a very wide field and con- 
cerning situations and events of the utmost importance, that most of 
his achievements are dimly remembered or entirely forgotten, perhaps 
all forgotten unless there be something of such supreme significance 
as to render forgetfulness impossible. And then that one outstanding 
achievement of his career is considered in the ultimate tribunal, let 
us call it the tribunal of history, where undisputed opinion passes into 
final judgment. It seems to me that in the time to come, in arriving 
at any such judgment, certain conceptions now inescapable will control. 

Long ago a question was asked about the priority of individual great- 
ness, and the answer was, “ Whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant." This conception of service as an imperative 
quality of greatness thus anciently proclaimed is only now obtaining 
universal acceptance, It diseards former standards and no longer 
acclaims the conquerors who in the bloody pageant of the ages have 
destroyed to the sound of trumpets countless myriads of their fellow 
beings, Directly to the contrary, it acclaims those who have unselfishly 
and devotedly served the cause of human welfare. 

There is a second conception, that of the evils which assault and 
imperil human welfare, armed conflict is the most appalling and fatal 
and the one to be most unswervingly combatted by any valiant servant 
of humanity, There ds hardly anything more strange than that for 
generations the strains of the advent song of “peace on earth” fell 
upon the dull and inattentive ears of the good and bad alike. With 
reference to how painfully slow men have been in listening to the music 
of that song, how painfully slow in taking to themselves that con- 
ception, let us reflect a moment upon the condition of Europe some 300 
years ago and less. A careful historian gives the picture in these 
words: 

“Of all tyrannies of unreason in the modern world one holds a 
supremely evil preeminence, It covered the period from the middle of 
the sixteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth, and throughout 
those hundred years was waged a war of hatreds—racial, religious, 
national, and personal; of ambitions, ecclesiastical and civil; of aspira- 
tions, patriotic and selfish; of efforts, noble and vile. During all those 
weary generations Burope became one broad battle field—drenched in 
human blood and lighted from innumerable scaffolds.” 

The quotation is the opening paragraph of Andrew D. White's essay 
on Hugo Grotius. Grotius, living in the midst of the savage conflict, 
was the first real pioneer and prophet of a more peaceful world. In 
his monumental treatise, in his correspondence, in every way, the 
Hollander, who was hardly equaled in intellect and learning by any 
man of his day, untiringly advocated arbitration instead of the sword 
as the means of adjusting disputes among nations. But he was in 
advance of his time. One of his contemporaries, the most powerful 
Italian statesman, perhaps the dominating European statesman, wrote 
that war was the only proper business of a ruler. The church, which 
found no fault with Machiavelli's book, placed its ban upon the work of 
Grotius. He suffered imprisonment and exile from his country. He died 
in exile, and as his body was being borne back to Holland for burial the 
coffin was stoned in the streets of Rotterdam. In passing let it be said 
that the student of history finds nothing so astonishing and yet so com- 
mon as the reversal of contemporary opinion with respect to indi- 
viduals. In the case of Grotius the reversal is complete. He now rests 
in a crypt beneath the great church at Delft, his birthplace, and in these 
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later days thronging that shrine the lovers of peace from everywhere 
honor the memory of him who, more than anyone else up to his time, 
Itved and wrought in obedience to the two fundamental conceptions 
which are no more to be lost sight of. 

And if they are not to be lost sight of, is it not evident that the 
priority of greatness will be accorded these leaders who have largely 
served, and with a large measure of success, toward saving the world 
from the most deadly antagonist of life and all the dearest and richest 
possessions of life? 

It is, then, not to be doubted that Washington, the founder of the 
Republic, is one of the Americans to whom the final judgment will 
insure such immortality of fame as can be reserved to the sons of 
men. He did not stop with the end of the revolution. He went on 
striving for a peaceful country. Except for him, a constitution would 
not have been adopted and ratified under which 13 more or less dis- 
cordant sovereignties were formed into a Federal union, with the means 
provided for the peaceful settlement of their differences. No one famil- 
jar with the story can question how thoroughly he was convinced that 
without that result which he alone was able to consummate, the fruits 
of the struggle for independence would be wasted. 

And it would seem also that near the founder of the Republic will 
be ranked the American who was the founder of the League of Na- 
tions. He did not stop with the close of the war, which he conducted 
for his Government, but toiled on lest the fruits of that struggle should 
be wasted. While it was in progress, and after it closed, he exerted 
himself for a more peaceful world. The plan which he devised and 
promoted, of which others had only dreamed, was not extended as he 
had hoped, but, even so, he will always be held in remembrance as 
the architect of the League of Nations just as Washington will always 
be held in remembrance as the architect of our American system. Each 
of them stands out a towering figure, never to be diminished or 
obscured. To each apply the lines of Shelley: 

“The one remains, 
The many change and pass,” 


PANAMA RAILROAD CO, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, 
the seventy-seventh annual report of the board of directors of 
the Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tun Warre House, December 22, 1926. 


PERRY'S VICTORY MEMORIAL COMMISSION (H. DOC. NO. 624) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on the Library and ordered 
printed: i 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress 
the seventh annual report of Perry’s Victory Memorial Com- 
mission for the year ending December 1, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Waire House, December 22, 1926. 


CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (S. DOC. NO. 180) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, and ordered 
printed: 4 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In my annual message to the Congress I referred to Col. 
Carmi A. Thompson's survey, at my request, of conditions in 
the Philippine Islands. 

I contemplated that in transmitting his report to the Congress 
I might wish to make more specific recommendations than those 
made in my annual message. I find, however, that the general 
line of his conclusions are in such close agreement with what is 
already recommended that this seems unnecessary, but on 
account of the interest in the text of Colonel Thompson's report 
and a desire to secure it, I am transmitting it herewith for the 
information of the Congress. 

In my message I recited the fact that Governor Wood had 
administered his office as Governor General with tact and abil- 
ity and to the advantage of the Filipino people. Many, although 
not all, of the recommendations contained in the report undoubt- 
edly would meet with the approval of Governor General Wood 
as they have been recommended by him in the past. 

It will be noted that the report of Colonel Thompson is more 
candid and intimate than is the usual published report, but I 
have not felt that I should on that account withhold it from the 
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Congress. Colonel Thompson has freely and fearlessly ex- 
pressed his views on the Philippine situation. While I-do not 
agree entirely with all his views and recommendations, I believe 
that the report is an excellent one and merits your careful con- 
sideration, He went to the Philippine Islands as a volunteer. 
He gave his time. He paid a large sum for his own expenses, 
For all of this he is entitled to sincere thanks. 
CALVIN Cooringe. 
THE WIR Housr, December 22, 1926. 
REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO (H. DOG. NO. 614) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs and ordered 
printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 12 of the act of Congress of March 2, 
1917, entitled An act to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith, for the 
information of the Congress, the twenty-sixth annual report 
of the Governor of Porto Rico, including the reports of the 
heads of the several departments of the government of Porto 
we and that of the auditor, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 

I recommend that the report of the Governor of Porto Rico, 
without appendices, be printed as a congressional document, 
CALVIN GooLincE. 
THE WHITE House, December 22, 1926. N 

DEVELOPMENT OF SHIPWAY FROM GREAT LAKES TO THE SEA 

(S. DOC. NO. 183) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Herewith is presented for the information of the Congress a 
report made to the President by a commission appointed to 
1 on the development of a shipway from the Great Lakes 
o the sea. 


Catvin Cootmes. 
THE Wuite House, January 3, 1927. 


CONSENT .CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER.. This is consent day, and the Clerk will call 

the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 
ALBERT GALLATIN STATUE 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 113) authorizing the selection of a site 
and the erection of a pedestal for the Albert Gallatin Statue, in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Clerk rend the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will not the gentleman state his objections now? I think the 
bill is most meritorious. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the committee is not on 
the floor, is he? This is the only objection that I have. This 
statue is to be paid for by private subscription, and yet the 
Government is called upon to appropriate $10,000 for a pedestal 
for it. If it is to be built by private subscription, they might 
just as well build the base as well as the statue. 

Mr. CELLER. However, that has been gone over, and I 
hope the gentleman will not voice objection on that ground. 
The bill seeks to erect a statue of Albert Gallatin, and is sup- 
posed to parallel the acclaim and distinction given to Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not stand in the way of it, myself. 

Mr. CELLER. I hope the gentleman from New Jersey will 
not object. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over until the chairman of the com- 
mittee is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the resolution may be temporarily 
passed over. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr, APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that this resolution passed the Senate on 
December 18, and was put on the Consent Calendar of the 
House on December 20 last year. I think it is against the 
rules of the House to call the resolution up. As I understand 
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it, three days must elapse from the time it is placed on the 
calendar before it is called. 

The SPHAKER. The resolution was placed on the calendar 
on the 18th of December. There is no question about this 
resolution being properly on the calendar. The Chair, how- 
ever, will later hold that bills and resolutions placed on the 
calendar as late as the 22d of December can be called up 
only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, several of these bills have been 
on the calendar for some time and have been continually 
passed over by unanimous consent. The effect of this is to clog 
the calendar, and I submit that they should be stricken from 
the calendar. Some of these bills have been objected to time 
and time again. 

The SpRAKER. In those cases unanimous consent was 
given with the proviso that the bills take their place at the foot 
of the calendar. 

Mr. CELLER. The Chair overrules the objection? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman. object to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. APPLEBY. I do. 

The SPEAKER. But unanimous consent has just been 
given that the resolution may be temporarily passed over. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the Speaker has not quite under- 
stood the gentleman from New Jersey. It is not my under- 
standing that the chairman of the committee is not to be here 


to-day. 
Mr. APPLEBY. No; he is not. 
Mr. CRAMTON. And if so, the request of the gentleman 


from New Jersey, then, simply is to the effect that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice, to take its place at the foot of 
the calendar? 

Mr. APPLEBY. My request was made to allow the chair- 
man of the committee to be here to present his bill, because 
I have an objection to it, and I think he should be heard upon 
the bill, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again put the request of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. The gentleman from New 
Jersey asks unanimous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice and take its place at the foot of the 
calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. In reference to the ruling of the Chair 
regarding the days the House stood in recess for the holidays. 
The Chair has just stated that the rule would apply to bills 
placed on the calendar on the 22d day of December. Would 
it not also apply to bills placed on the calendar on the 21st 
day of December? 

The SPEAKER. When the time comes the Chair will rule 
that bills placed on the calendar during that period of time 
that elapsed during the recess of Congress are not in order, 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. That would apply to bills placed on the 
calendar on December 21 as well as on December 22? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. In other words, the period during 
which the House stood in recess can not be counted in con- 
struing the three-day rule. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the same arrangement 
that we had the other day, that where a request is made that 
a bill be passed over without prejudice, it go to the foot of 
the calendar without further suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair puts that as a part of the re- 
quest always in order to be sure that that takes place. The 
Glerk will call the next bill. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS AT EL PASO, TEX, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15127) for the relief of sufferers from floods in the 
vicinity of Fabens and Hl Paso, Tex., in September, 1925. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the action of the War Department in 
directing the issue and the issuance of quartermaster stores out of the 
reserve stores for the field service of the Army, of a value not exceeding 
$936.62, for relief work in floods which occurred in the vicinity and 
southeast of Fabens, Tex., in August, 1925, and in El Paso, Tex., and 
the valley southeast thereof in September, 1925, is approved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passsd 
was laid on the table. 


ROAD ON THE LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construction 
of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The title of the bill was read. s 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to present a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This bill in effect was placed on the calen- 
dar on December 20. Or is it to be assumed that it has been 
on the calendar before that date, but merely shifted its posi- 
tion, going over without prejudice? Would it be held that it 
has been on the calendar since February 11, 1926? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to make this observation about this bill: The bill 
authorizes the use of certain moneys to build a road on an 
Indian reservation. There is all the law they need now. All 
that is needed is the money. There is plenty of law authoriz- 
ing the Bureau of Indian Affairs to build this road if it has 
the money. The bureau has not yet presented a report asking 
that to be done. They have not yet asked for money for 
building this road. They do say that if Congress wants, as a 
gratuity, to do this thing, they are not going to stand in the 
way of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me complete this statement. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has a very difficult time meeting demands 
for their funds and keeping within the total that the Budget 
and the Congress force upon them. It seems to me this 
item ought to take its chance along with other items of this 
kind. Those that are most urgent in the opinion of the bureau 
get in the Budget. The others do not. I do not see any use 
of lumbering up the statutes with further authority. If that 
were done the gentleman from Washington would regard it 
as a mandate to the House to pass the appropriation. If 
the gentleman says it is not to be taken as a mandate to the 
Budget and to the Committee on Appropriations hereafter that 
Congress shall appropriate the money, then we are doing an 
idle thing in passing the authorization. 

Mr. HADLEY. This bill was once before the gentleman's 
committee and before his subcommittee. It was introduced 
as an appropriation and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. It received no consideration, and I was advised 
that the proper course to take was the authorization rule. 
Whereupon the bill in a subsequent Congress was reintroduced 
as an authorization bill and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman means that it went to the 
Committee on Appropriations, but he does not mean that there 
has ever been an estimate for this road coming from the 
department, with the approval of the department and the 
approval of the Budget to Congress? 

Mr. HADLEY. It means that there was no hearing had 
on the bill before the gentleman’s committee. When it was 
before the legislative committee dealing with the subject a 
hearing was had, and a favorable recommendation was made 
of the bill, both by the department, also by the Budget Director, 
who expressly reported that it was not inconsistent with the 
economy program. A further hearing was had before the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, which deals with the emergency 
situation to which the gentleman refers. It was distinctly and 
unanimously found that this was a suitable case for an appro- 
priation, and therefore they authorized the report that is here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it does not conflict with the economy 
program, all you have to do is to have it included in the 
Budget, and then Congress will take that as a mandate. 

Mr. HADLEY. The bill went through as an appropriation 
bill. It took that course upon the express suggestion made 
to me that it be done that way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Committee on Appropriations does not 
act upon several hundred bills covering different items. We 
act upon the Budget recommendations coming from the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HADLEY. That is true; but if the bill had gone that 
way I would have suggested the consideration of the item in 
the other way. But in good faith I have followed the sugges- 
tion made to me and I am now met with the suggestion that 
the matter should take the other course. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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*Mr. LaGUARDIA. Regerving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman does not construe. the department’s 
letter as an approval of the bill, does he? The letter says, 
“ If Congress desires to make the appropriation,” and so forth. 

Mr. HADLEY. I will say to the gentleman that the depart- 
ment was represented before the Committee on Indian Affairs 
when the matter was taken up. I will ask the gentleman from 
Montana to answer. Is not that true? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The question is not directed against the 
merits of the gentleman's bill. It is simply a question of 
policy whether appropriations are to be made from public funds 
for this kind of a purpose. As soon as this bill is passed hun- 
dreds of similar bills will come in. What we are seeking to 
establish is a certain well-defined policy. 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman contends that the department 
has not recommended the matter? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a left-handed sort of approval. If 
the Congress desires to go ahead and do it, it can do it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Can this road be built out of funds 
available to the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It can any time the bureau makes the 
request for funds for the purpose and an appropriation is 
made, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understand this road is only a county 
highway and is not eligible to Government aid under the 
Government highway act. ; 

Mr, CRAMTON. Certainly it is not under the Federal high- 
way act. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And they say, further, that the Indians 
on this reservation have no tribal funds, and none can be used. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman must not be confused. The 
report says they have no money. The Indian Office has never 
asked for money of the Budget or of the Congress for this road. 
These reservations are tremendous in extent, and if we embark 
on a very widespread building of roads at Federal expense on 
Indian reservations it will run into a lot of money, so we ought 
not to build any such roads except with the clearest showing 
of interest and benefit to the Indians. In this case it is shown 
that this road—from such information as I have hurriedly been 
able to get—will in part benefit the Indians and, further, while 
those Indians have no tribal funds, those Indians, or a large 
part of them—how many I do not know, and I-think there 
should be an investigation before the matter is finally dis- 
posed of—will eventually have valuable property. We ap- 

ropriated $60,000 last year for the building of dykes around 
his reservation that will make those Indian lands worth, the 
department says, as much as $240 an acre. If there is any land 
that is going to be worth $240 an acre because of the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds, then the owners of the land ought to be 
willing to pay something sometime toward the cost of the con- 
struction of roads. Furthermore, I have evidence to the effect 
that this road is very important to whites adjacent to the reser- 
vation as an arterial highway. They have been paying a little, 
I guess, toward grading, and so forth, but there ought to be 
careful consideration given as to the question of benefits, and 
in so far as the Indians can pay, and ought to pay because of 
benefits, then we should charge it to them, and in so far as it 
benefits the land of whites they ought to pay. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am interested in getting information 
as to the general routine of these matters. Does the Interior 
Department recommend to the Appropriations Committee the 
allotment of funds, or the inclusion of funds, for the building 
of roads for Indians which have no tribal funds? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under the rules of this House, and under 
the law, the Indian Office makes an estimate of the money it 
needs for anthorized purposes; and those authorized purposes, 
including the building of roads on Indian reservations, and 
those estimates may either be for the use of tribal funds or for 
the use of money from the Treasury. If it is money from the 
Treasury, it may contemplate reimbursement some time by the 
Indians or it may not. That is the way those things ought to 
come to Congress. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is legislative authority for all 
three forms? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and all they have to do is to make 
this request; but for this road they have never made a request, 
and they are rather reluctant to make such a request because 
it is such an expensive program if we get into it very deeply. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, who has the floor? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I am reserving an objection which I feel I 
will have to make, but I will withhold it in order that the gen- 
tleman from Montana may make his statement. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I think the statement should 
be made, from the standpoint of the Indian Committee, that the 
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expenditure by the Government in connection with irrigation 
and the lands that were benefited thereby has nothing whatever 
to do with the construction of this road. The irrigated lands 
are at one end of the reservation, while this road is in an 
entirely different part of the reservation. 

The situation in this connection is this: In the development 
of the resources of the Lummi Reservation the thing which the 
Government should do for the Indians is to make them self- 
supporting. 

This highway, which is of little value to anyone else, gener- 
ally speaking, and, I think, specifically speaking, except the 
Indians, must be constructed, and there are no funds available 
except from the Government. That brings us to the question 
of whether or not an appropriation shall be made that will not 
need to be reimbursable. If there was a tribal fund—and the 
report and evidence before the committee show conclusively 
there is no tribal fund—it undoubtedly would be made reim- 
bursable, but there is no source for this reimbursement. That 
brings us to the question of whether or not we will allow a 
condition to go on through the years, as it has during the past, 
of these people failing to become self-supporting because the 
Government refuses and fails to do its part in the development 
of their reservation. All of these things were presented to the 
committee, A hearing was held in which the Indian Bureau 
was given its opportunity to present its case. They strongly 
felt that the road should be constructed, but when they came 
to the question of an appropriation without the reimbursable 
feature they were confronted with a policy that has been estab- 
lished here in Congress—which I will say has often stood in 
the way of the development of the Indians in different parts 
of the country. This policy should not be held to without ex- 
ception, and here is the place where there ought to be an excep- 
tion made. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Permit me to ask the gentleman the ques- 
tion I asked the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HADLEY]. 
Does the gentleman construe the letter from the department as 
an entire approval of this bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is an approval, except that they do not 
want to ask for the establishment of a precedent; that is, they 
do not wish to take the responsibility of asking for the estab- 
lishment of a precedent of making an appropriation without the 
reimbursable feature. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman realizes it establishes 
a precedent and a change in existing law. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And it should establish a precedent in cases 
of this kind. Congress is the legislative authority of the guar- 
dians of these Indians, and if Congress establishes the policies 
that stand in the way of the development of the Indians it 
must take the responsibility for retarding their development 
toward being self-supporting. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
my feeling is that there are facts in connection with such an 
expenditure and a precedent involved that ought not to be hast- 
ily disposed of without investigation of the facts. I have here 
a letter from the superintendent of that Indian agency, under 
date of March 31, 1926. I do not know how accurate it is, but 
it is the most definite thing I have before me: 


While the road is of unquestioned value to the allottees, yet the 
greater benefit has been to the city of Bellingham and to the county. 
This road opens up a trade territory to the city of Bellingham for 
which they have been working for years by a system of ferries across 
narrow channels 


And so forth. 

Mr. HADLEY. If the gentleman will permit just a word 
there. The $19,000 which has been spent by the county inured 
to the benefit of the Indians and they are only asking here 
for $20,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want the gentlemen to understand that 
my objection would not necessarily be to the expenditure ulti- 
mately, but I think it ought to come up in a way so that it 
can be investigated with a view to the establishment of those 
facts and with a view to the consideration of the relative neces- 
sity of this and other items pending in the Indian Office. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, 
the $19,000 that has been spent by the county in building one 
end of this road takes care of the principle of cooperation. The 
$20,000 estimated to complete the road would not be above the 
percentage that would be paid by the State even if it were on 
the 7 per cent system under the Federal aid highway act. This 
portion of the road leading down into the reservation, of course, 
will furnish a feeder into Bellingham, but the direct benefit 
is in the development of the Indians and their resources. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN STATUE 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. LUCE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to return 
to the first item on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to return to the first bill on 
the calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to this bill, but the gentleman from New 
Jersey had the bill passed over and put at the foot of the 
calendar and stated he had objections but did not want to take 
them up in the absence of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
It would seem to me only a courtesy due to the gentleman from 
New Jersey to defer consideration until the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. ArfLeBy] might have notice. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is perfectly correct. 
I did not understand the situation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I knew the gentleman from Massachusetts 
did not, otherwise he would not have called it up. If the gen- 
tleman will get in touch with the gentleman from New Jersey, 
I am sure no one will object. 

Mr. LUCE. I will try so to do. 
Mr. Speaker. 

ROTARY CLUB, CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10130) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club of 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battleship 
that is now or may be in his custody. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In conformity with the policy announced 
not to authorize these presentations to private organizations 
or individuals, I object, Mr. Speaker. 


STONES RIVER NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6246) to establish a national military park at the 
battle fleld of Stones River, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, all these military parks, I 
understand, are now being surveyed, and in keeping with the 
policy heretofore announced I object to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, FREDERICKSBURG, VA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9045) to establish a national military park at and near 
Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve historical points 
connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania 
Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, including Salem 
Church, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object on the same ground. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection a moment? 

Mr. LAGUANRDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to correct the statement that all of 
these bills are in the same status. This bill is not, 

There was an inyestigating commission composed of General 
Clem; Mr. Fleming, a Confederate soldier; and the district 
engineer for the Washington district, who made a full report on 
the feasibility and practicability of establishing the park. It 
was returned to Congress by the Secretary of War under date 
of December 3, and I read from his letter: 


I am forwarding to you to-day the report of the commission for the 
inspection of the battle fields in and around Fredericksburg and Spotsyl- 
vania Court House, Va., authorized by the act of Congress, Public No. 
261, Sixty-elghth Congress. 

This report covers the ground very thoroughly and will, I hope, 
furnish your committee the information desired. 


I withdraw my request, 


So that these fields would hardly fall within the scope of the 
1 bill that was passed or would not necessarily fall within 
ts scope. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection 
and ask to have the bill passed without prejudice. I am read- 
ing from some notes of the gentleman from Ohio and he has a 
proposed amendment which I can not find at the moment. 

Mr. BLAND. Unless the gentleman is willing to allow the 
bill to be considered to-day, it might be as well to let it go off, 
and I can place it on the calendar again, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 


FORT DONELSON, TENN, 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11324) to establish a national military park at the battle field 
of Fort Donelson, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

P 55 LAGUARDIA, For the same reasons given heretofore, 
object. 


PURCHASE OF FORT HUNT, VA., AND FORT WASHINGTON, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12391) authorizing the National Capital Park and Planning 
uae to purchase Fort Hunt, Va., and Fort Washing- 
ton, Md. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. CRAMTON, and 
Mr. MOREHEAD objected. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is whether a bill like this placed on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar on December 20 for consideration 
is in order to-day. In other words, in construing the days is 
it permitted to count either the first day of the 20th or to-day? 
Unless you are allowed to count one or other the bill placed on 
the calendar on the 20th could not be considered to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There was a decision made in 
the Sixty-seventh Congress that a bill must have been placed 
on the calendar the preceding Thursday to have it eligible for 
consideration on the following Monday. Following that prece- 
dent they counted the first day and not the last. Under that 
decision a bill put on the calendar on the 20th would be eligible 
l consideration at this time. The Clerk will report the next 
ADJUSTMENT OF ACCOUNTS BETWEEN NEW YORK AND THE UNITED 

STATES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 207) directing the Comptroller General of the United 
States to correct an error made in the adjustment of the account 
between the State of New York and the United States, adjusted 
under the authority contained in the act of February 24, 1905 
(33 Stat. L. p. 777), and appropriated for in the deficiency act 
of February 27, 1906. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be passed over owing to the absence of the gentleman 
from New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ADMISSION OF CATTLE FROM MEXICO INTO THE STATE OF TEXAS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12775) amending section 6 of the act of August 80, 1890. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act of August 30, 1890, is 
hereby amended so as to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, within 
his discretion, and under such regulations as he may prescribe, to per- 
mit the admission from Mexico into the State of Texas of cattle which 
have been infested with or exposed to ticks upon being freed therefrom. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RETURN OF FUNDS TO WORLD WAR NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 272) providing for the return of funds belong- 
ing to World War National Guard Organizations that are not 
reconstituted. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
to let this go over, as I understand they are investigating the 
status of the subject now in the War Department. I under- 
stand it will have worked out an equitable scheme in a very 
short time. 

Mr. FURLOW. Mr. Speaker, this question of returning funds 
of National Guard units has been before the War Department 
since the close of the World War. During the last session of 
Congress the Military Affairs Committee had it up for consider- 
ation and this measure was approved. At that time the War 
Department agreed that the funds raised during the World 
War, that belonged to the National Guard units, should be re- 
turned to the States if guard organizations were not recon- 
stituted. Working on that theory this bill was introduced. The 
committee, however, decided that all funds raised in the various 
States for National Guard units during the World War should be 
returned to the States regardless of whether the units had been 
recoustituted or not and be disposed of by the respective States. 
Every State in the Union is affected except Nevada. There is 
approximately $650,000 in money which belongs to the National 
Guard units awaiting distribution, The War Department recog- 
nizes that it has no right to the funds and recognizes that the 
money belongs to the people of the States or the National Guard 
units of the States. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the money in the hands of the War 
Department? 

Mr. FURLOW. 
partment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It never has been turned into the Treas- 
ury of the United States? 

Mr. FURLOW. It has not. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not object, because 
this resolution is one that has already receiyed thorough con- 
sideration by the Committee on Military Affairs. The War 
Department has no objection to the money being returned to 
the State where the organizations have not been reconstituted. 
Its only objection is having the money returned to the States 
where the organizations have been reconstituted. They say 
they are in a better position to tell who is entitled to this money 
than the National Guard units back in the States—units that 
the Federal Government recognizes are entitled to the money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the money is held in trust, it is going 
to be paid back to the cestui que trust eventually. There is 
no use of anticipating it by forcing action when the department 
specifically says that it is working out a plan to do the very 
thing the gentleman now seeks. 

Mr. FURLOW. But the War Department has been working 
ever since the World War attempting to determine how this 
money should be returned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not an urgent matter. 

Mr. FURLOW. It is an urgent matter when they have 
organizations that have not been reconstituted, because the 
War Department has no authority to return that money without 
legislation. 

Mr. JAMES. The resolution as originally introduced was 
perfectly satisfactory to the War Department, but the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, consisting of 21 members, fig- 
ured that it did not go far enough to say that the War Depart- 
ment was authorized to return the money. We figured that 
they had had eight years in which to return it, and we therefore 
added the words “and directed.” That is the language to 
which the War Department objects. Our committee after going 
into the evidence believed not only that the War Department 
should be authorized to return the money but that they should 
be directed to return it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not believe the War Department is 
resisting the return of the money. 

Mr, JAMES. They are not returning it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, The gentleman from Minnesota admits 
that there is a question as to what organization this money 
should go to in many instances. 

Mr. JAMES. Has the gentleman from New York noticed 
these words: 

Provided, That in the cases of States and Territories the legislatures 
thereof first pass acts enabling their respective governors to act as 
trustees for said funds, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no hurry about having this 
resolution passed, and if the gentleman will not request that it 
be passed over for a day I shall object, and I do object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the 


It is being held in the hands of the War De- 


Clerk will call the next bill on the calendar. 
AMENDING EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 
The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11325) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
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in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment thereof. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was called up 
on the last consent day the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Broa] 
asked for certain information as to rates higher than those 
fixed in this bill. I have procured the information for him, 
but in his absence I would feel it only courteous to ask that the 
bill stand over until the next consent day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar No. 724, S. 1642, providing for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, be passed over without prejudice, and also that 
Calendar No. 746, S. 475, to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint an additional judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of the 
State of Iowa, be also passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The last bill to which the 
gentleman refers, Calendar No. 746, will not be reached to-day 
in any event. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar No. 724 be passed without prejudice, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Speaker, with reference to the bill 
H. R. 11325, does the gentleman from Pennsylyania have the 
information to which he refers in such form that he could 
put it in the Recorp? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


DREDGING AT ABERDEEN PROVING GROUNDS, MD. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11087) authorizing certain dredging and filling in the 
vicinity of the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentlemen 
reserve their right to object for just a moment? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Very well. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If no objection is made to the bill, 
I propose to offer an amendment providing that there is author- 
ized to be appropriated for expenditure by the Secretary of 
War not more than 935,000. Then the whole matter will go 
before the Committee on Appropriations. The War Department 
has asked for this. I ask the gentleman to let the bill go 
through with that amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I think it ought to 
come up in a different way. I shall have to object at this time. 
Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Maryland does not 
state that the War Department asks this as a part of its policy 
of national defense? If the gentleman will say that this is 
necessary as a part of national defense, I shall consider with- 
drawing my objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is a part of necessary river and 
harbor work. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order, 

The SPEAKER. Three objections have been made, and the 
The Clerk will call the 
next bill. 


AUTHORIZING CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES TO PRESENT CLAIMS TO THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13492) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any of 
them, residing in the State of Washington to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
this is a bill that is disapproved by the department and also by 
the Budget. More than that, it would authorize submitting the 
claims of another band of Indians, and already we have passed 
enough bills to keep busy for five years as large a force of 
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auditors and employees as can get access to the books. There- 
fore I am obliged to object. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections have been made and the 
bill will be stricken from the calendar. The Clerk will call the 
next bill. 

DIVISION OF SAFETY IN THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12263) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor a division of safety. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor a division of safety with a chief 
of division, an assistant chief, and such experts, special agents, clerks, 
and other employees as may be authorized from time to time by appro- 
priation or other law. All appointees and employees of the division of 
safety shall be selected through certification from eligibles of the Civil 
Service Commission. It shall be the duty of such division, under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, to collect statistics 
of industrial accidents in all lines of employment, to collate and analyze 
such statistics with special reference to their causes, effects, and occu- 
pational distribution; to make general and special studies and inyesti- 
gations of labor safety plans and devices of various kinds, and of their 
need and adaptation as relates to different classes of machinery, 
processes of production, and undertakings of whatever nature in which 
labor is employed; to study all phases of the subject of occupational 
hazards and their prevention and to make public the results of such 
investigations, examinations, and studies from time to time. 

All the duties above prescribed may be undertaken either directly 
through or in cooperation with other offices, bureaus, and agencies of 
the Government of the United States, or through or in cooperation with 
the departments or bureaus of labor, industrial commissions, and like 
agencies of the States and Territories, in so far as such cooperation 
can be effected, to the end that uniformity in reporting may be attained 
and duplication of work avoided. 

Sec. 2. There shall be provided a museum of sufficient size and 
capacity in which shall be exhibited approved devices for the safe- 
guarding of machinery, the protection of employees from injury, the 
lesseuing of dangerous conditions which may exist in any industrial en- 
terprise, and the methods of lessening, preventing, and controlling in- 
dustrial diseases, All such appliances, devices, and arrangements may 
be exhibited at rest or in motion as may best serve the purposes of such 
exhibit: Provided, That the Department of Labor shall not conduct any 
of the inquiries, examinations, investigations, or studies specified in this 
act, where such inquiries, examinations, investigations, or studies are 
now being conducted or are authorized to be conducted by other Federal 
agencies. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, of course it might be as- 
sumed that the reason why there were no objections to the 
consideration of this bill is because of the fact that our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. Ratupone], whom we 
all love, is the author of it. Therefore it got by. I am sure 
that if the membership of this House would give careful con- 
sideration to this measure they would not pass it. I think it 
ought to be considered. The gentleman from Illinois ought to 
have his day in court. He ought to have an opportunity to 
discuss his measure. But we ought to defeat it. 

This is a measure of great importance. It is more important 
to the taxpayers of this Nation than to anybody else. They 
are the ones who will pay the bill. 

The policy of this present administration is given out to 
the country as one of sane economy, sane retrenchment. ‘This 
bill is not sane retrenchment. This bill is enlarging the bu- 
reaus of the Government, It is virtually creating a new 
bureau in a department of the Government, with all of its 
incidental employees and expenses. Under this bill you will 
put on the pay roll very probably an additional thousand em- 
ployees; at least you can put a thousand employees on it if 
you carry out all the aspirations and purposes and intentions 
mat ap within the mind of our distinguished friend from 

nois. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. 
for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition against 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Has the gentleman read the hearings? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have read the bill and the report, and I 
am familiar with the purpose and intention of the bill. I 
know it is a pet scheme of my friend from Ilinois, and he is 
my friend. There is no man here for whom I would do more 
personally than the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE], 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Does the gentleman know that it was 
adopted unanimously by the committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I know that many bills are adopted 
unanimously by committees. In the hurry in the short session 
when we know we are going to adjourn on March 4, when 
the supply bills are going to take up most of the time of Con- 
gress, bills are approved hurriedly by committees without 
proper consideration. Here is a bill called up that is supposed 
to pass in five minutes, with inattention all over the House, 
with no proper consideration of its merits by the House; a 
bill that will put a new bureau into a department of the Gov- 
ernment, I want to call the attention of my distinguished 
professor friend fnom New York to this point, that all of this 
work is already being done by the various departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there for another question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Practically all of this is being done now. 
This means a duplication of effort and expense, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. There is a specific provision in the bill 
which states that where the work is now being done by any 
bureau or agency of the Government it can not be done by this 
new personnel, 

Mr. BLANTON, Why, does not the gentleman, who is one of 
the leading economists of the country, now representing the 
Department of Labor, know that one of the primary purposes 
of that department, one of the purposes which caused its crea- 
tion, is to do the very work that is described in this bill? Does 
not the gentleman know that? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No, I think the gentleman from Texas, 
if he has read the hearings, will realize that there is a work 
not now being done, and the purpose of the bill is to coordinate 
the work that is done. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tell me one single feature of the pooner 
work that is not now done. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Can the gentleman tell me TA he or 
any other Member of Congress can find out how many men in 
this country are injured in industry? Can he mention any 
book anywhere that will give him that essential and necessary 
information? 
sre BLANTON. You can get that from the Secretary of 

or. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No. The Secretary of Labor advocated 
this bill for the reason that at present he has no such infor- 
mation. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Knowing the gentleman's fairness, I want 
to ask to be permitted to correct some misstatements which I 
am sure he does not wish to make. First, this bill does not 
create any new bureau whatever. It creates a division of 
safety within the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Secondly, there 
will be no expense to amount to anything. 

We have had full hearings on this bill. It was introduced 
by myself, not as my pet measure, but I am frank to say it 
was introduced at the particular request of the Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor. He is very much interested in it. 
He knows the work, and he knows the requirements of the 
Government and the requirements of the toilers of this Nation. 
At the hearings Ethelbert Stewart appeared and testified. He 
says he absolutely knows that in order to complete the work of 
this Government along statistical lines this is necessary. 

All of the members of the committee agree that this is a 
desirable and proper measure to pass. Ethelbert Stewart, if 
my memory serves me correctly, would not place the expense 
at more than $15,000 or $20,000 a year. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Not beyond that, at the outside. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The gentleman has my personal assurance 
on that score. This bit is designed to bridge a certain gap 
that now exists in the work of the United States Government. 
All the representatives of the other bureaus and departments 
were invited to be present and were present at the hearings, 
and they gave their consent to the measure and approved of it, 
and wanted only to be assured that it would not interfere with 
the work that is now being conducted; and in order to make 
that sure, the last clause of the proviso has been inserted here. 
This bill provides for something which those who know about 
it and who are working in this field every day—master authori- 
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ties npon the subject, both in the Government and outside—say 
is necessary and salutary. I ask the gentleman to withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The gentleman will be interested to 
know that both employers and employees favor this bill, The 
coal operators, the mine workers, the Public Health Service, 
and every agency of the Government interested in the collection 
of valuable statistics and the dissemination of that informa- 
tion favor this bill, and it was amended to suit their needs. 

Mr. BLANTON. The trouble about the matter is that the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RatHsone] and 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN] 
are theorizers; they are sentimentalists, and are not grasping 
the full seope of the actual workings of the proposal in this 
bill which they are trying to pass. The gentleman says it will 
cost about $15,000. I want to tell the gentleman what could 
happen under this bill, When you pass it and the Secretary of 
Tabor begins to carry out its provisions he can come to the 
Committee on Appropriations and say, Mr. MADDEN, we need 
$500,000 to put into effect the provisions of this law.” Mr. 
MappeN will say, “ But we can not give you that much.” The 
Secretary of Labor will say, “ But here is the law of Congress 
that has been passed, and you are supposed to carry out the 
law of Congress.” How is the gentleman going to stop it? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Does the gentleman suppose for a single 
moment that the Secretary of Labor or any other person would 
go back of the sworn testimony before the committee and the 
statements under oath before the committee by Ethelbert Stew- 
art, and all the rest of them, as to what the requirements 
will be? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will watch the conten- 
tions that are made almost daily before the Comptroller Gen- 
eral he will find that the departments not only pay no atten- 
tion to the hearings but they pay no attention to the law when 
they want to spend money, and it takes the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to stop them. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL.’ I will say to the gentleman that a limi- 
tation was written in the bill with reference to the Children’s 
Bureau, the limitation being that it should not cost more than 
$25,000, whereas last year we appropriated $1,800,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you can create deficiencies under a law 
of this kind; the department can create deficiencies, and there 
is nothing to do but pay them. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The gentleman has been good enough to 
accuse the gentleman from New York and myself as being 
theorists. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. And sentimentalists. 

Mr. RATHTBONE. I have told the gentleman the origin of 
this bill and the people who are back of it. I want to ask the 
gentleman whether he considers James J, Davis, Ethelbert Stew- 
art and all the indorsers of this bill as mere sentimentalists, 
and whether he considers he knows more about the require- 
ments and workings of this Government than these men do? 
I would like to have the gentleman answer that question, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take up any 
more of the time of the House except to make this statement: 
I do know one thing, that I know just about as much about 
the requirements of the Government as any of the parties the 
gentleman has mentioned, and that we now have enough bu- 
reaus in this Government. The time has come when we ought 
to stop enlarging them, and this bill does put a new bureau 
into the Department of Labor, however skillfully the bill is 
drawn. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I have five minutes more? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 


objection ? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BLANTON. I want to say this to my friend, that I am 


one of those who, every time members of a labor organization 
come in and demand something, do not grant it right off the 
bat without [ooking into it and finding out whether it is sound 
as a governmental proposition; and if I determine in my own 
judgment that it is a matter I should not support I stand 
up and fight it. I know how popular the gentleman from 
illinois [Mr. Rarmone] is in the great State of Ilinois, Why 
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there has been no one more popular than the former goyernor 
of Illinois [Mr. Yares] in his own State. He received 990,000 
votes in that great State in the last election, but my good 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Rarusoxe] went the ex-governor 
one better and received 990,500 votes; he got 500 more votes 
than the distinguished ex-governor of Illinois because he makes 
these sentimental fights on theory here in the House when the 
facts are against him. [Laughter.] 
Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The companion bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator SHorTRIDGE, of California. Does the gentle- 
man consider him a sentimentalist and a mere theorist? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been importuned by people in my 
State and by people in Chicago representing not only labor or- 
ganizations but other kinds of organizations to support this 
bill; but it is wrong in principle, because it enlarges bureaus of 
the Government when they are not necessary, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not care to take up any more time 
of the House, but this bill ought not to pass. I hope the 
membership will stand up here and vote this bill down. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, BLANTON] seeks to give the impression that this safety 
bill (the Rathbone bill, H. R. 12263) creates a new bureau with 
a large personnel, which is likely to cost considerable money. 
That is not the fact. It is for the most part a coordination of 
work that is now being done by existing agencies. That phase 
of the question was gone into in great detail and it is distinctly 
understood that the cost at the outside is not to exceed 
$25,000, 

The gentleman from Texas also seeks to give the impression 
that this measure is sponsored by a group of sentimentalists. 
Well, I do not know that there is any great crime in being a 
sentimentalist, especially when you have at heart the interest 
of human beings; but, as a matter of fact, let us see who some 
of these sentimentalists are. There is Mr. E. W. Parker, repre- 
senting the anthracite coal operators. You would hardly call 
him a sentimentalist. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit, he wants the 
Government to pay some of his own expenses of exploration. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No; that is not their purpose. There is 
no more hard-boiled group represented here in Washington than 
the coal operators. 

Certainly you would not call Mr. Willett, representing the 
National Coal Association, a sentimentalist. You would not call 
Doctor Sayers, the chief surgeon of the Bureau of Mines, a 
sentimentalist. You certainly would not call Mr. Adams, statis- 
tician of the Bureau of Mines, a man who deals with hard, cold 
facts, a sentimentalist. Mr. Edgar Wallace, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, would hardly be called a senti- 
mentalist. John B. Andrews, who is secretary of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, one of the finest organiza- 
tions in this country, sponsoring labor legislation, you would 
hardly call him a sentimentalist. Dr. L. R. Thompson, repre- 
senting the United States Public Health Service, is not a senti- - 
mentalist in the derogatory sense suggested by the gentleman 
from Texas. Mr, Stewart, who is the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics and deals with human life in terms of 
figures, is hardly to be classed as a sentimentalist. 

Now, what is the purpose of the bill? The purpose of the bill 
is a very simple one and a very meritorious one. 


The chief purposes of this bill are: (1) To develop a more complete 
and a more efficient method of collecting and analyzing statistics of 
accidents and occupational diseases in industry and on a national 
seale; (2) to disseminate this information and to encourage the appli- 
cation of such preventive measures as will reduce or eliminate indus- 
trial accidents and occupational diseases, 


To-day we know how many automobiles are destroyed or dam- 
aged in the course of a year. We know how many houses and 
factories are burned and destroyed in the course of a year. 
There is not a man living to-day who can tell how many men 
are injured or killed in industry, in mines, or factories in the 
course of a year in our country. We do not know how many 
people are diseased through industry in the course of a year. 
Our data is fragmentary and inaccurate. The purpose of this 
bill is to enable the United States Department of Labor through 
those agencies of government now existing (not newly created), 
to collect, correlate, analyze, and interpret the facts on a na- 
tional scale; to disseminate the information to the end that 
proper safety legislation may be enacted, not alone by the Con- 
gress, but more especially by the respective States throughout 
the Nation. I know of no bill looking to the interests of human 
beings which is so worthy of support and which costs so little 
money as this safety bill. 
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Mr. KOPP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I intended to first yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am through. 

Mr. KOPP. I was just going to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. Is it not true that although we do not know the exact 
number of accidents, the number of accidents is entirely too 
high in this country and the number of deaths out of all propor- 
tion to what they should be? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Our accident and mortality rate is noto- 
riously high as compared with other civilized industrial nations; 
in fact, the denth and aceident rate in industry in the United 
States is so high that I wonder sometimes if we are not more 
solicitous of property than of human life. 

Mr. KOPP. And the ultimate purpose is to safe human life? 

Mr. JACOBSETIN. The purpose of this bill is to conserve 
human life in industry—in the mines and on the railroads. 

Mr. CELLER. And would it not also save money to the 
Government eventually by reducing the number of accidents 
coming within the scope of the workman's compensation act? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes; it is economical as well as humani- 
tarian in its purpose and object. 

Mr. WEFALD. But whenever a man wants to do that, he 
is a sentimentalist. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. A man who wants to save human life 
is always considered a sentimentalist. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am with the gentleman on every reason- 
able proposition to save human life and to guard against ac- 
cidents in industry, but when we are already doing that work, 
when we have a Department of Labor functioning every day, 
when we have a whole army of employees engaged on this 
work, I am not in favor of enlarging the bureaus of Govern- 
ment and in that way making myself popular with those in 
the gallery watching these proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have one additional minute, in order that 
I may ask him a question. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will first answer the question of the 
gentleman from Texas and then I will yield to the gentleman. 

The work is now being done haphazardly, I will say to the 
gentleman from Texas. We know what the accidents are in 
New York; Pennsylvania may know what the accidents are in 
Pennsylvania; some States have very inadequate statistical 
data. The purpose of this bill is to collect all of the data 
in one place and then to act as a clearing house for the 
Nation to enable one State to learn from the experience of 
another State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman the effect 
of the second section. It says that there shall be provided a 
museum of sufficient size and capacity in which devices for the 
safeguarding of machinery may be exhibited, and that all such 
appliances, devices, and arrangements may be exhibited at rest 
or in motion. That is a thing, if the gentleman is to have his 
law construed very literally, that would mean the expenditure 
of $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 at the very least. 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. I would be very glad to explain that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For instance, in connection with the Bureau 
of Mines with which I happen to have some contact, at their 
experiment station in Pittsburgh, which is for the purpose of 
carrying on this sort of work, there is one room there that has 
not yet been used because it is going to cost one or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to put in the very kind of machinery 
described here. There is some danger of duplication here, but 
what I specially want to ask the gentleman is how that lan- 
guage is going to be construed. Is it to be construed simply as 
an authorization so that hereafter Congress can appropriate 
such sums as it thinks wise, or is it a command or a mandate 
that requires it? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. First, let me explain what the fact is. 
Last month we held in my home city of Rochester a safety 
congress where people from all over the United States gathered 
to discuss the question of safety. One of the most interesting 
and most educational features of that safety congress was an 
exhibition of safety devices. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope the gentleman will answer the ques’ 
tion directly—is this to be construed as a mandate or simply 
an authorization? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It is simply an indication to this branch 
of the Government that it would be advisable wherever prac- 
ticable to exhibit safety devices to the people of the various 
States of the Union. 
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Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will my colleague give his interpretation 
of the language used in section 2, “there shall be provided a 
museum — 

Mr. JACOB STEIN. “Of sufficient size and capacity in which 
shall be exhibited approyed devices for the safeguarding of 
machjnery,” and so forth. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. It says that “there shall be provided“ 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. The Committee on Labor in approving 
and recommending this bill does so because it appreciates the 
tremendous human wastage in industry caused by industrial 
accidents and industrial diseases, many of which are prevent- 
able through the application of proper safeguards and educa- 
tion, It is estimated that anywhere from 12,500 to 35,000 peo- 
ple lose their lives annually through industrial accidents. Al- 
though complete data are not available, a rough estimate indi- 
cates that nearly 2,500,000 accidents occur annually in indus- 
try. Over 100,000 suffer permanent partial disability through 
the loss of an arm, finger, foot, and so forth. According to the 
1923 Annual Report of the Department of Labor, $200,000,000 
annually is paid out to workmen or their dependents because 
of these industrial accidents. It is estimated that over 300,- 
000,000 workdays are lost to society because of these accidents, 
and that the potential earning power thus lost exceeds $1,000,- 
000,000. The American people realize too little the burden placed 
upon industry through illness. Doctor Thompson, representing 
the Public Health Service, stated that 247,000,000 days are lost 
in the United States through illness. 

Those who have studied the safety problem in America are 
rather ashamed of the fact that the accident rate is relatively 
higher in this country than in European countries, even after 
on or allowance for the difference in conditions that may 
exist. 

The problem of safety becomes daily more important because 
of the rapid introduction of machinery and the tendency to 
speed up workers. For the purpose, therefore, of conserving 
the Nation's greatest asset, the health and physical well-being 
of its male and female workers, the committee recommends the 
passage of this bill—H. R. 12263. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, there is not a line or a 
word in the bill that is humanitarian in its effect; which pro- 
vides for labor safeguards or which does anything more than 
create jobs in the extension of another Government bureau. 
All the work that the bill asks for is now being done. The 
gentleman from New York states himself that in New York 
they have a complete vehicle or methods for ascertaining the 
information sought to be determined in this bill. Every one 
of the great insurance companies of this country has a bureau 
or division and spend millions of dollars every year in the 
investigation of accidents and the prevention of the same. 
They insist that those who insure in their companies shall adopt 
accident safeguards. There is nothing in law half as effective 
in preventing accidents as the pocket nerve of the manufac- 
turers when it is taxed by the insurance company, which says 
unless you adopt certain safeguards we are going to make you 
pay 15 or 20 per cent more on your compensation insurance. 

All this bill does is to create another branch in the Depart- 
ment of Labor which will eventually reach the proportions of 
the Children’s Bureau. When the Children’s Bureau was estab- 
lished it was specifically stated in the bill that the appropria- 
tions for the bureau never should exceed the sum of $25,000 per 
annum. Year before last we appropriated $1,800,000, and I 
think this year we will appropriate before we are through 
somewhere in the vicinity of three and one-half million dollars. 
Where they started with a personnel of six and did excellent 
work over a period of three or four years, now they have more 
than 100 employees down there, some of them maiden ladies, 
telling mothers how to raise their children. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, if there was no other reason than the exten- 
sion or expansion of a bureau in a department of the Govern- 
ment, it would be enough to condemn the bill. They state 
specifically in the bill, on page 2, that it is to— 
be undertaken either directly through or in cooperation with other 
offices, bureaus, and agencies of the Government of the United States, 
or through or in cooperation with the departments or bureaus of labor, 
industrial commissions, and like agencies of the States and Territories, 
in so far as such cooperation can be effected, to the end that uniformity 
in reporting may be attained and duplication of work avoided. 


The bill provides just what they seek to avoid, a duplication 
of work by the Federal Government of work already being per- 
formed in 44 States of the Union and in every one of the great 
insurance companies of the country. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Assuming that 48 States do collect sta- 
tistics of accidents, which 


they do not; but assuming that they 
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do, is it not conceivable that somewhere, somebody ought to 
gather all the facts together in one place in order that we may 
draw deductions from them? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The facts are already available, and if 
the Department of Labor wants them they can write to my 
State or to your State and get them. ` 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That is what we are asking for in this 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. At a large expense. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. No; they need a little more money. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They need a little more money now, but 
before you get through you will have 1,500 more employees 
down there or scattered all over the country. You are going 
to relieve the insurance companies of a burden of expense; 
you are going to duplicate the work of the State. What does 
my State of Massachusetts care about an accident—except from 
a humanitarian standpoint—in the mines in Pennsylvania. 
There is not a mine in Massachusetts. You do not want the 
Government to interfere with the State setting up safety 
devices. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. We do not try to do that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no; you just gather statistics, and 
statistics, and statistics. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. And interpret those so that they may 
be used intelligently by the people for the conservation of 
human life. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. One little written order from the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Insurance Co, or from the Maryland Casualty 
Co., or from the 101 great corporations that are carrying on 
the insurance business to-day, as to installing safety devices 
will go further than all of the suggestions you make under 
this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. How will those insurance companies know 
how to make those orders? : 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, the insurance companies know all 
about that. 

Mr. CELLER. How can they know intelligently unless they 
have the experience of other companies? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They have more information and more 
efficient employees than the Government will get. 

I am not opposed to the purposes of the bill, but to the use- 
lessness of its provisions. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 1, line 10, after the word 
“appropriation,” strike out the words “or other law.” 


Mr. CRAMTON, I think those words are superfiuous. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Jacosstern] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RATHBONE] have no objection to this. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 20, at the beginning of section 2, insert the following: 
“so far as appropriations for such purpose may be available.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of that is simply 
to make clear that there is a limitation; that this thing is not 
going to run away With us. The object is to hold down those 
expenditures, and the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Illinois have agreed to accept the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition on the 
amendment. That amendment just offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, I think, makes the bill absolutely safe, because 
it places the expenditures under it in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and if they get by our friend Martin 
Mappen they will be going some. I shall not oppose the bill 
further. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. UNDERHILL) there were—ayes 58, noes 8 

So the bill was passed, * 
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On motion of Mr, RATHBONE, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 
DUMPING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(B. R. 10510) to prevent the destruction or dumping, without 
good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce received in 
interstate commerce by commission merchants and others, and 
to require them truly and correctly to account for all farm 
produce received by them. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? ` 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the author of the bill, if he is present, 
whether he thinks this is going to affect the consumers, and 
whether or not the certificate of quality is binding either on 
the receiver or the shipper? If anyone can give that informa- 
tion, I would like to have it. 

Mr. GASQUE. The author of the bill, Mr. Hare, is not 
present, but I understand the purpose of this bill is to give a 
guarantee to the shipper that the commission merchant will not 
dump the truck that has been shipped to him until it is in a 
condition where it ought to be dumped. Some dishonest com- 
mission merchants yery often report a shipment of truck unfit 
for use when probably it was not really in that condition, This 
is to guarantee to the shipper that his truck or other com- 
modity as shipped is in an unfit condition when it is dumped. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In my city fruits and vegetables are fre- 
quently dumped at the suggestion of shippers when the market 
is flooded, and that, of course, naturally enhances the price to 
the consumer, If this is going to add another evil and bring 
about a condition whereby the receiving merchant will add the 
risk of receiving goods, not caring to reject them on account of 
quality, and add that risk on to the present risk, which he 
adds to the price, we shall not be able to eat at all in the cities, 
and if we can not eat the farmer need not produce. 

Mr. GASQUE, I will say to the gentleman that it is in- 
tended to prevent that very condition, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be 

over. 

205 GASQUB. I ask that it be passed over without prej- 
udice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to passing the bill over; 
without prejudice and letting it take its place at the foot of! 
the calendar? 

There was no objection. 


ALBERT GALLATIN STATUE 


Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to return to No, 712 on the Consent Calendar. 
I have an understanding with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] that section 2 of that resolution will be 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to return to No. 712 on the calendar, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 113. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 113 


A resolution authorizing the selection of a site and the erection of a 
pedestal for the Albert Gallatin statue in Washington, D. C. 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, is it the gentleman's pur- 
pose to get some information on it? 

Mr. APPLEBY. My former objection to the resolution was 
that it provided an appropriation of $10,000. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] has agreed that the $10,000 
shall be raised by public subscription, and it would cost the 
Government nothing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, is that in 
the joint resolution now? 

Mr. APPLEBY. It is in the resolution now. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am not a member of tha, 
committee, but I have followed the matter carefully, I would 
like to have some information on it. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, this bill came before the Commit- 
tee on the Library last spring, when by reason of illness I was 
not in attendance. Had I been present I am inclined to think 
I would have urged that the precedent should not be established 
of requiring a Government appropriation. Possibly there was 
some specific reason for putting it in of which I am not in- 
formed; but lacking knowledge of such a reason, I shall not 
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object to having it go out. I shall haye no objection to an 
amendment striking out that section. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
strike out section 2. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the Senate joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That authority is heręby granted to any association 
organized within two years from the date of the approval of this resolu- 
tion for that purpose to erect a statue of Albert Gallatin, Secretary of 
the Treasury from May 14, 1801, to February 9, 1814, opposite the 
north entrance to the Treasury Building in the city of Washington 
within the grounds occupied by such building, or at such other place 
within such grounds as may be designated by the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, the model of the statue so to be erected and the pedestal thereof 
to be first approved by the said commission, the same to be presented 
by such association to the people of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That for the preparation of the site and the erection of a 
pedestal upon which to place the said statue, under the direction of 
the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital, the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, after the figures “ 1814,” strike out the remainder of 
line 7, all of lines 8, 9, and 10, and insert “on a site to be selected by 
the Commission on Fine Arts, subject to the approval of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library,“ and on page 2, line 4, after the word “ com- 
mission,” insert “and by the Joint Committee on the Library.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
this committee amendment. Unless we can have some very defi- 
nite assurance from the chairman, who doubtless has been in 
conference with some members of the Fine Arts Commission, 
that this statue will be erected on the Treasury grounds, I 
think we had better hold the bill just as the Senate passed it. 
I am willing to give leeway to the Fine Arts Commission in 
selecting the particular site within the Treasury grounds, but 
1 do not think that a statue of Gallatin ought to be placed 
anywhere else than there, and that it will lose half of its sig- 
nificance or more unless it is placed there. I am wondering if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] can tell us 
whether it is the thought of the Fine Arts Commission to locate 
it in the Treasury grounds? 

Mr. LUCE. I regret to say, Mr. Speaker, that I can not 
give the gentleman information on the subject. As I said, I was 
absent last spring when the matter came before our committee. 
I see no other member of the committee present. It is a small 
committee. But I can say that on the face of it I do not see 
why this change was made, because I agree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee that the Treasury grounds are the proper site 
for this statue, and unless there is some strong reason pre- 
sented to me which I do not now anticipate I shall stand to 
put it there. I can not give assurance that others will take 
the same view. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is not the gentleman willing 
to let the bill stand as it passed the Senate? Quite recently I 
had a talk with the author of this measure, Senator WALSH 
of Montana. 

We discussed for a little while the question of location and 
it was the Senator’s thought, as I understood him, that this 
statue would probably be in the- center of the grounds on the 
north side of the Treasury Building, corresponding to the 
Hamilton Statue to the south of the building, which seems to 
me very appropriate. I think some question did arise as to 
whether or not the particular location the Senator had in mind 
would be best or whether it should be in some other part of 
the Treasury grounds. If we could limit it so it would be 
assured that the statue would be erected in the Treasury 
grounds I should have no objection to leaving to the Fine Arts 
Commission the selection of the particular spot in the Treasury 
grounds at which it should be erected, but this leaves it open 
so that it can be placed at any point in the city. If we could 
cover that by language so that the Fine Arts Commission’s 
discretion would be limited to the Treasury grounds I would 
be perfectly satisfied with it. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe that as the language was originally 
written there is a discretion. The gentleman will note that 
the site is to be 
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Opposite the north entrance to the Treasury Building in the city 
of Washington within the grounds occupied by such building, or at 
such other place within such grounds as may be designated by the 
Fine Arts Commission. 


There is an alternative there. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But it would still be within the Treasury 
grounds. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That gives sufficient discre- 
tion. I dislike very much, of course, to oppose the committee 
amendment, because I assume the committee would have some 
good reason for it; but at the same time this is a matter—as 
all of these monuments are—of sentiment, and for that reason 
I very much hope this committee amendment will be voted 
down and the bill passed as it passed the Senate. I think we 
all agree that in the light of history the only proper place in 
the city or in the United States for this particular character of 
monument is somewhere within the Treasury grounds, and I 
believe we ought to say so here in the House. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, at first blush it seems to me the 
gentleman’s position is well taken, and I agree with him; but 
as to the method of procedure under the circumstances I should 
hope he might be willing to leave it to the good sense of the 
conference committee, which could be overruled by the House 
later. I make that suggestion. 

Now, if I may be pardoned a digression in order to make a 
comment or two upon the Library Committee, under the pres- 
ent functioning of Calendar Wednesday this little committee, 
of which I am a member, is never reached; it will not be 
reached this session, and that gives us but two opportunities to 
advise the House in these comparatively small matters. One 
is on unanimous-consent day, and the other is in the last week 
of the session. In the present instance the objection that was 
made earlier in the day was perfectly justifiable, and I am 
grateful to the gentleman for giving me this later opportunity 
to take it up. But ordinarily if we can expedite a decision 
upon our problems, I think it will accrue to the benefit of the 
country. I can not help still mourning the fact that since I 
have been the chairman of that committee on one occasion we 
lost a work of art which was to cost $100,000, and we lost it 
simply because we could not get a vote on it, and the would-be 
donor became so unhappy over our treatment of him that he 
finally withdrew the offer. That taught me the lesson that I 
would better not, if I ever can escape it, consent to delay; and 
so in this instance if the gentleman will accept the statement of 
my own views and permit me to try to work out in the con- 
ference committee what may be a conclusion suitable to what- 
ever are the needs of the case, I think I can assure the gentle- 
man that I would present his views of the case and secure for 
them very careful consideration, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the 
situation of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and I commend 
him for having favored and reported this bill. Of course, I do 
not see that a rejection of this amendment at this time, if the 
House did not concur with the judgment of the committee— 
for which no particular reason is given—would in any way 
interfere with this bill. The gentleman will credit me, I am 
sure, with never having interfered with any of the bills from 
his committee, and, of course, I did not interfere with the con- 
sideration of this bill; it is only in the consideration of the bill 
that I am presenting my views. I would not be interested at 
all in the erection of this statue anywhere other than in the 
Treasury grounds, and I do not believe those who understand 
the situation generally would be very particularly interested 
in the erection of a statue unless it is there. I do not want to 
do anything that would seem discourteous to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who has reported this bill, but I can not 
see what harm would result in just passing the bill as it 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. LUCE. The only reason is that it would shut the door 
to further consideration of the matter. It would close the 
question of the site, and in the lack of the information whieh 
I think I should have or would have if I had been able to be 
here toward the close of the last session, I hesitate to shut 
the door until I myself have had these facts put before me. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 


Mr. STEVENSON. I want to call the gentleman's attention 


to the fact that the original bill provides for a discretion to 
be exercised by the Fine Arts Commission, and that discretion 
is to put the statue somewhere in the Treasury grounds. With 
the amendment that limitation is removed, and by implication 
the Fine Arts Commission would immediately reach the con- 
clusion that it could put it anywhere—because it already had 
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the discretion—it pleased on the grounds. If you broaden that 
discretion so it can be put anywhere, I think you will find that 
they will immediately reach the conclusion that they could put 
it anywhere they desired. I think that is the danger of your 
proposition. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the gravamen of my 
objection to the bill or to the amendment. It is an invitation 
to the Fine Arts Commission to put it elsewhere than on the 
Treasury grounds. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Gentlemen of the committee, if you examine the life of Gal- 
latin you note he was minister to France, minister to England ; 
that he arranged in a great measure the treaty of Ghent, that 
sealed peace between Great Britain and the United States after 
the War of 1812. You will note that he was greatly interested 
in the founding of the University of the City of New York, 
which finally became New York University. He was greatly 
interested with Thomas Jefferson in the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; he was a great student of Indian languages 
and dialects; that he was president of a great national bank 
in New York City; but no matter how you consider his life 
there is nothing more important or nothing that was more 
important to him than the duties he performed as Secretary of 
the Treasury. His whole life was wrapped up in the finances 
of the Nation, and he it was that brought light on the chaotic 
situation of the finances of the country between the years 1801 
and 1814, when he was Secretary of the Treasury under the 
administrations of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 

It is quite fitting, therefore, in view of the important rôle 
that he played in the finances of the country that his statue 
be placed within the Treasury grounds, It would be quite in- 
appropriate to place that statue elsewhere. 

Not so yery long ago we erected a fitting and appropriate 
monument to the great work done by Alexander Hamilton, and 
I believe it was the avowed purpose of the introducer of the 
bill—at least I may say it was my avowed purpose when I 
introduced a similar bill, which was referred to the same com- 
mittee—that the statue be erected opposite, if possible, or near 
to the statue heretofore erected to the memory of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. There are a great many of us, I 
would like to say to the gentleman, who would be very much 
interested in seeing a statue of Gallatin erected in connection 
with the Treasury who would have no particular interest in 
seeing a statue of Gallatin put down in Rock Creek Park or 
some place of that sort, and I hope the gentleman’s argument 
will prevail and that the committee amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. I am thankful to the gentleman from Mary- 
land for the observation he makes, and to which I wholly 
subscribe. 

Gentlemen, I hope, therefore, that the committee amend- 
ment will not prevail, because you would not be erecting a 
fitting and appropriate and proper memorial to this great man 
as Secretary of the Treasury unless you put his memorial in 
the Treasury grounds. 

I am, in conclusion, especially interested in Gallatin because 
he, like Hamilton, who was born in the West Indies, was not a 
native. He came here from Switzerland and pulled himself 
up as such alien by his boot straps to a high and exalted posi- 
tion in the councils of his adopted country. At a time when 
alien baiting is quite a favorite indoor sport it is well to point 
to this alien. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am going to 


ask for a division and a separate vote on the committee amend- 
ments. There are two of them. I am not opposed to the 
second committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the committee amendment. 

» There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the figures “1814,” strike out the remainder of 
line 7, all of lines 8, 9, and 10, and insert “on a site to be selected by 
the Commission on Fine Arts, subject to the approval of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
In order to carry out the intent of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see we should vote down the amendment now before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the next committee 
amendment, which, without objection, the Clerk will report. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 4, after the word “ Commission,” insert “and by the 
Joint Committee on the Library.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to insert, 
after the last word on the first page, which is now a part of the 
bill, “subject to the approval of the Joint Committee on the 
Library.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Luce: On page 1, line 10, after the word 
“commission,” insert the words “subject to the approval of the Joint 
Committee on the Library.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
whether the Joint Committee on the Library desires to approve 
of the design passed upon by the Fine Arts Commission? Is 
that the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes; the design and location. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can understand about the location, but 
I really can not understand why the Jeint Committee on the 
Library should constitute itself an appellate court on an 
artistic design approved by the Fine Arts Commission, with 
all due deference to the Joint Committee on the Library. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I share the same difficulty in un- 
derstanding it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The pending amendment only relates to 
the site in the Treasury Grounds. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my amendment to 
the first section be now reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. APPLEBY : On page 2, at the end of line 
6, after the word “ States,” strike out the period and insert: “and 
erected under direction of the Director of Public Buildings and Publie 
Parks of the National Capital without expense to the United States.” 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. I do 
not think the gentlemen understand the amendment. The 
amendment provides that the acceptance of this statue shall not 
cost the Federal Government any money. The reason I was 
opposed to the bill in the first place was because I think it is 
a dangerous precedent to have the Federal Government en- 
couraging the building of any more statues; but in this par- 
ticular case I think this statue is very appropriate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, the gentleman from New 
Jersey intends to further move to strike out section 2. It is 
simply carrying out the agreement that was made. Section 2 
as it stands provides that the statue shall actually be erected 
under the direction of public parks and public grounds. An 
agreement was made when we took up the bill that the pro- 
vision for the appropriation of $10,000 would be stricken out. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was not a party to that 
agreement and I never heard anything of it. 

Mr. CRAM TON. I think the record will show that the 
gentleman from New York stated that unless that was agreed 
to he would object to the bill being taken up, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I did not hear that. We are 
not doing anything unusual in this matter in the Government 
building the pedestal. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think if the gentleman from Tennessee 
will consult the record he will find that the gentleman from 
New Jersey made a proposition and it had been agreed to by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and the gentleman from 
New York further stated that unless it was definitely understood 
that it was to be without expense to the Government he would 
object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from New Jersey asked 
that the bill be laid over until the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was present. When the gentleman from Massachusetts 
came in the bill was again called up and the gentleman from 
New York withdrew his objection. He asked the gentleman 
from New Jersey if he would move to strike out at the proper 
time the provision in section 2 and he said he would, and 
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I stated that with that understanding I would not object— 
if he would make the motion to strike out. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course the 
gentleman from New Jersey is only carrying out his part of 
the agreement. I did not hear that colloquy, but let me say 
that I do not want my vote to be under the imputation of 
bad faith, and I do not think I am guilty of any bad faith by 
voting against the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey. He has offered it and it is up to the House. 

Let me say that I do not think it is unusual; I think it 
is the usual thing for the Government when it conceives a 
statue to be proper to provide a pedestal for it when erected 
by private subscription. The Government has excellent reasons 
for doing that. It wants to be assured that the statue itself, 
builded upon its property, is upon a correct foundation and 
upon a substantial foundation. It is responsible to that extent 
for it. It seems to me that this appropriation is eminently 
proper, and I feel I am right in voting against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard a moment 
on my amendment. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to the fact that in the report which ac- 
companies the bill it is stated that it is the understanding of 
the committee that the statue itself will be provided for by 
public subscription through an organization which has been 
created for the purpose and the statue will be presented to 
the United States Government without cost. If the gentleman 
will recall, the gentleman from Massachusetts said that his 
understanding of the bill was a little vague, but if he had 
been present at the time he thought there was no reason why 
money should be appropriated in the bill for the pedestal, which 
is to cost $10,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered | 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr, APPLEBY) there were, 15 ayes and 39 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 7, strike out all of section 2. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. : 


AUTHORIZING THE SHOSHONE TRIBE OF INDIANS TO SUBMIT CLAIMS 
TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. | 
2301) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I reserve the right to object, as Mr. WiL- 
LIAMSON desires to discuss the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill was referred by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs to a subcommittee which has 
charge of most of these bills authorizing suits by various 
Indian tribes to be submitted to the Court of Claims. 

The claims of the Shoshone Indians have been pressed upon 
the attention of Government officials and Congress for many 
years, They have been a source of irritation and friction 
eyer since the Arapahoes were placed upon the lands of the 
Shoshone, and particularly since it became apparent that the 
Government intended to deprive them of approximately one- 
half of their reservation in violation of specific treaty rights. 
Up to this good day the Shoshones have been refused any 
relief, and even the poor privilege of going into court has 
been denied them. 

For many years prior to 1863 the Shoshones had occupied a 
large area comprising the western and southwestern one-third 
of Wyoming, the North Park country-in Colorado, and a 
small tract in northeastern Utah. The United States acqui- 
esced in this ownership but was desirons of somewhat cur- 
tailing their holdings and confining them to definite bounda- 
ries, This resulted in the Fort Bridger treaty of July 2, 1863, 
between the United States and the Shoshone Tribe (18 Stat. 
L. p. 685). Not long thereafter the Union Pacific pushed 
through the reservation created by this treaty. The Govern- 
ment of the United States then commenced negotiations with 
the tribe with a view to opening a part of their territory to 
white settlements. These negotiations terminated in the Fort 
Bridger treaty of July 3, 1868 (15 Stat. L. p. 673). This 
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treaty fixed the boundaries of the diminished Shoshone Reser- 
vation and contained in article 2, among-other things, the 
following compact on the part of the United States: That such 
reservation— 


shall be and same is set apart for the absolute and undisturbed use 
and occupation of the Shoshone Indians herein named, and for such 
other friendly tribes or individual Indians as from time to time they 
may be willing, with the consent of the United States, to admit among 
them, and the United States now solemnly agrees that no persons 
except those herein designated, and authorized so to do, * * + 
shall ever be permitted to pass over, settle upon, or reside in the 
territory described in this article for the use of said Indians, and 
henceforth they will and do hereby relinquish all title, claims, or rights 
in and to any portion of the territory of the United States, except 
such as is embraced within the limits aforesaid. 


This is followed in article 11 by the following declaration: 


No treaty for the cession of any portion of the reservations herein 
described which may be held in common shall be of any force or 
validity as against the said Indians, unless executed and signed by at 
least a majority of all the adult male Indians occupying or interested 
in the same; and no cession by the tribe shall be understood or con- 
strued in such manner as to deprive, without his consent, any indi- 
vidual member of the tribe of his right to any tract of land selected 
by him, as provided in article 6 of this treaty. 


Notwithstanding these specific agreements on the part of the 
United States and against the protests of the Shoshone Tribe 
the northern band of the Arapahoes, under military escort, was 
moved upon the reservation of the Shoshones in the fall of 1877. 
In order to disarm the Shoshones and overcome their objec- 
tions, Dr. James Irvin, who for a number of years prior to 1877 
had been United States Indian agent at the old Shoshone Res- 
ervation, and who had been selected by the Government to treat 
with the Shoshones, told Washakie, chief of the Shoshone Tribe, 
that the Indian Bureau desired to place the Arapahoes near the 
Shoshone Reservation for a year, or at most two years, for 
convenience of administration, but assured Chief Washakie that 
the Government was going to give the Arapahoes a reservation 
elsewhere, To this arrangement Washakie assented, and it was 
all he assented to, as is abundantly proven by the official corre- 
spondence to be found in the files in the Interior Department. 
Even if Washakie had assented it would not have been binding 
upon the tribe, as by the express terms of the treaty a cession 
of any part of the reservation could only be accomplished 
when— 


executed and signed by at least a majority of all the adult male Indians 
occupying or interested in the same, 


But notwithstanding these guaranties of the integrity of the 


| Shoshone Reservation and the plighted faith of the Govern- 


ment to forever protect the Shoshones in their undisturbed use 
and occupation of it to the exclusion of others, such use and 
occupation, without their-consent and against their will, have 
been shared by the Arapahoes. Not only has the full use and 
oceupation of the reservation been denied to the Shoshones, but 
about one-half of the reservation has actually been turned over 
to the Arapahoes. Funds realized from the sale of lands or 
otherwise have been placed to the joint credit of the two tribes, 
and the whole reservation and tribal funds treated as though 
the Arapahoes were legal joint owners with the Shoshones. 

It is also clear that as late as 1886 the Arapahoes looked 
upon themselves as interlopers who were without right to share 
the reservation with the Shoshones, for at their request the 
then United States Indian agent on the reservation, under date 
of March 20, 1886, wrote the Indian Bureau that— 


I am requested by the leading men of the Arapahoe Indians to state 
that they feel extremely uneasy in regard to their future prospects 
*. * *, They fear that as Washakie, the chief of the Shoshones (as 
far as they can learn), has never surrendered on behalf of his tribe any 
of the land rights to them, but has simply given his consent to the 
Arapahoes living here, 


Whatever may be the right of Congress to modify or abrogate 
a treaty with Indians, it is certain that the President or other 
executive officers of the Government have no such right, except 
the Indians involved legally consent thereto. The action of the 
Departments of the Interior and War in placing the Arapahoes 
upon the Shoshone Reservation and leaving them there to 
usurp permanently one-half of it was clearly illegal. Congress 
at no time has sanctioned such action and the Shoshones have 
never consented thereto, 

I know it has been contended before the committee and on 
this floor that so long as the Government, in its capacity as 
guardian, has acted in good faith, it should not be held respon- 
sible for any damage that might be suffered by any of its 
wards on account of its acts. Such a doctrine is fundamentally 
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unsound, particularly when its agents act in violation of law 
and treaty rights.- Good faith can only be pleaded where dis- 
cretion and judgment are involved. It can not be pleaded in 
justification when there has been a violation of treaty or stat- 
utory rights. Even if there should be legal basis for such con- 
tention, it is repugnant to every sense of justice and fair deal- 
ing, especially where helpless wards are involved. 

The ordinance of 1787, relating to the Northwest Territory 
in which the reservation in question is embraced, provides in 
Article III: 


That utmost good faith shall always be observed toward the Indians; 
their lands and property shall never be taken from them without their 
consent; and in their property, rights, and liberty they never shall be 
invaded and disturbed unless in just and lawful wars authorized by 
Congress; but laws founded in justice and humanity sball from time 
to time be made for preventing wrongs being done to them and for 
preserving peace and friendship with them, 


In line with the spirit and letter of the ordinance of 1787, 
Chief Justice Marshall, in the leading case of Worcester v. 
Georgia (6 Peters, p. 515), in discussing the right of Indians 
to tribal lands, declared: 


The occupancy of their lands was never assumed except upon the 
basis of contract and on the payment of a valuable consideration. This 
policy has obtained from the earliest white settlements in this country 
down to the present time. 


In referring to the treaty right of the Cherokees to their lands 
in Georgia, he stated the law to be that— 


So long as these laws and treaties exist, having been formed within 
the sphere of the Federal powers, they must be respected and enforced 
by the appropriate organs of the Federal Government, 


With respect to the interpretation of Indian treaties, he laid 
down the rule that— 


The language used in treaties with the Indians should never be 
construed to their prejudice. * * How the words of the treaty 
were understood by this unlettered people, rather than their critical 
meaning, should form the rule of construction. 


This rule of construction has been universally followed by 
our courts ever since. 

In Choate v. Trapp (224 U. S. Repts. p. 665) the Supreme 
Court of the United States holds that while an individual 
Indian has no enforceable title to tribal property, he has an 
equitable interest therein and that such equitable interest is 
a sufficient consideration to give rise to rights which can not 
be “arbitrarily abrogated by statute.” 


It is true that from the beginning Congress has exercised | 


plenary authority over the tribal relations of the Indians, and 
that such power has been held to be a political one and as 
such not subject to review by the courts. I do not challenge 
the correctness of that doctrine, but as stated by Chief Justice 
White in Lone Wolf v. Hitchcock (187 U. S. Repts. p. 553) — 


such power will be exercised only when circumstances arise which 
will not only justify the Government in disregarding the stipulations 
of the treaty, but may demand, in the interest of the country and the 
Indians themselves, that it should do so. 


But let it be noted that the court in the same opinion said: 


The Indian title as against the United States was merely a title 
and right to the perpetual occupancy of the land with the privilege of 
using it In such mode as they saw fit until such right of occupation 
had been surrendered to the Government. * ‘The clear duty 
rested upon the Government to see that a tract was reserved (for the 
Indians) for the purposes designated in the treaty. * ° The 
purposes of the treaty could not be defeated by the action of executive 
officers of the Government. 


Up until 1871 it was customary to deal with Indian tribes 
by treaty. The right to deal with the Indians by treaty was 
taken from the executive department, however by the act of 
March 3, 1871, but that act expressly declared: 


That nothing herein contained shall be construed to invalidate or 
impair the obligation of any treaty heretofore lawfully made and 
ratified. 


As a matter of fact, Congress, on the whole, has scrupulously 
avoided violating Indian treaty obligations by legislation, and 
in the rare cases where such attempts have been made they, with 
one or two exceptions, have been met by presidential veto. 

In reviewing this question the Supreme Court of South Da- 
kota, in Highrock v. Gavin (45 S. Dak. p. 315; 179 N. W. 
p. 12), said: 

The method of extinguishing Indian title by the United States is 
either by treaties with the Indians or statutes in aid of or baving the 
nature of treaties, 
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In the case of Leavenworth, and so forth, Railroad Co. v. 
United States (92 U. S. Repts. p. 733), the plaintiff asserted title 
to certain lands which by treaty belonged to the Osage Indians. 
Title was claimed through a grant from the Government to the 
State of Kansas, which in turn had granted to the plaintiff every 
alternate section along its right of way. The Indians resisted 
such transfer in so far as it affected their lands. In disposing 
of the matter the court said: 


This act discloses no intention to change the long continued practice 
with respect to tracts set apart for the use of the Government or 
the Indians. As such transfer of any part of an Indian reservation 
secured by treaty would also involve a gross breach of public faith, 
the presumption is conclusive that Congress never meant to grant it, 

As long ago as the Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (5 Peters, p. 1) this 
court said that the Indians are acknowledged to have the unquestion- 
able right to the Jands they occupy until it shall be extinguished by, 
voluntary cession to the Government; and, recently, in United States v. 
Cook (19 Wallace p. 591), the right was declared to be as sacred as the 
title of the United States to the fee. 


In a much later case (1901) the same court said, in Minnesota 
v. Hitchcock (185 U. S. Repts. p. 373): 


The Indian right of occupancy has always been held to be sacred, 
something not to be taken from him except by his consent and then upon 
such consideration as should be agreed upon. 


The original reservation set aside for the Shoshones by the 
1868 treaty of Fort Bridger contained 1,520,000 acres. Of this 
amount one-half, or 760,000 acres, has been turned over to the 
Arapahoes in violation of treaty stipulations. The bill allows 
recovery for the value of the land as of the day taken, and 5 
per cent interest on the recovery from such date. 

The Government is allowed as offsets all advancements and 
gratuities. It is estimated that these amount to about $600,000, 
so that the final recovery is not likely to be large. 

Little complication in making distribution of recovery is an- 
ticipated as the two tribes have not mixed to any considerable 
extent. Indeed, it is claimed that owing to hereditary aversion 
between the tribes, only one intermarriage has occurred. 

A bill similar to this was introduced in the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. In reporting on that bill the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior said: 


The department is of the opinion that the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
has established a prima facie case against the United States and that it 
should be permitted to have its claim adjudicated in the Court of 
Claims. 


On the 21st of March, 1914, it was reported out favorably by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and placed upon the calendar, 
but does not appear to have passed in the House, 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress it again appeared as H. R. 489 
and S. 6526.. Again its passage was recommended by the In- 
terior Department and the bill reported out by the House Com- 
mittee. The Senate bill passed on August 5, 1916, but failed of 
action in the House, 

Since then this jurisdictional matter has been revived from 
time to time without definite result. 

In my judgment, the property of the Shoshone Indians has 
been taken from them without due process of law, No compen- 
sation has been given or offered. They do not at this late date 
ask to have the Arapahoes excluded. This is impracticable, as 
many of the Arapahoes have been allotted, but they do ask for 
an opportunity to seek a recovery for their losses in the Court 
of Claims. I submit that in all fairness this should be granted. 

It seems to me that out of all the bills that our subcommittee 
has considered this bill has as much or perhaps more merit than 
any of them. I am one of those who believe that these old In- 
dian claims ought to be settled and gotten out of the way, and 
that the sooner they are tried and submitted to the Court of 
Claims the better it will be not only for the Indians but for the 
Government of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, so far as I know anything about this claim, I 
think it is not as bad as some that the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee has reported to the House. The trouble is that the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, not only under the present 
chairmanship, but under the former chairmanship, has been 
sending to this House such a great grist of these bills that 
the hopper is now all clogged up, and when a good case 
comes along, even if we were to pass the jurisdictional bill, 
relief could not be secured for the Indians because in the last 
Congress we passed so many of these jurisdictional bills that 
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the testimony before the Committee on Appropriations disclosed 
that if we gave them the money to as large a force of 
auditors and experts as could use the books of the Indian 
Department at one time, they would be five years in pre- 
senting the information the Government is obliged to fur- 
nish under these bills. Since then in the last House we passed 
several more. I haye a very high regard for the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and for its membership, but it seems to 
me that there is too much of the policy in that committee of 
“You report out what I want and I will report out what y: 
want,” with the result that every jurisdictional bill comes ofit 
of that committee. While the bill before us is better than 
some of the others, yet the machinery is clogged up for five 
years to come. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that there are no facts in dispute in 
this case except as to the amount the Government may offset. 
The acreage is known, the value is known and the only thing 
that is in dispute at all is the amount of money which the 
Government has appropriated for these Indians out of the 
Federal Treasury. I do not think there is much dispute about 
that. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I think as long as that committee reports 
out about all the bills sent to it of this character, somebody 
ought to have like consistency and object to them all. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the statement of the gentleman 
is something of a criticism of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
for doing its duty and considering the measures that are placed 
before it. The gentleman from Michigan himself is chairman 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations handling 
one bill a year, and because that bill contains items that have 
to do with appropriations for Indians I fear the gentleman feels 
that makes him an authority on the Indian question and there- 
fore he is in a better position to say whether or not a Dill 
should be presented to this Congress than is the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, that first presents these measures to a sub- 
committee headed by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Wittr1aMson], which subcommittee gives the bills earnest con- 
sideration and reports some favorably and some unfavorably to 
the whole committee, which in turn gives its attention to these 
measures. The committee does not, as has been intimated by 
the gentleman from Michigan, pass them because somebody has 
asked for them. I think that is an intimation that is below 
the dignity and position of the gentleman from Michigan in this 
House and that he should not state such a thing on the floor of 
the House, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. We are just proceeding in my time. I will 
suggest this: That having such high regard for the gentleman 
from Montana [ Mr. Leayrrr] and the other gentlemen on that com- 
mittee, I was at a loss to understand in any other way how this 
thing happened. When I see a bill vetoed once by the President 
of the United States and then again disapproved by the depart- 
ment and disapproved by the Budget, and therefore disapproved 
by the President, sent out by this committee, disregarding all 
that former action, I think there must be some explanation 
behind it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This committee has learned this back- 
scratching practice from the various subcommittees which com- 
pose the Committee on Appropriations, and the gentleman from 
Michigan has been a pretty wise teacher in that respect. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I may say also in that connection, if the 
gentleman from Michigan will yield further, that this bill is 
not introduced by a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and the Committee on Indian Affairs has not learned this job 
of back-scratching, It believes that we should make an attempt 
even if it takes five years for the Government to catch up on 
these bills allowing these Indians to take their cases into the 
Court of Claims like other citizens of this country. They have 
been pounding on the doors of this Congress for 50 or 75 years 
to get an opportunity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why not abolish Congress if we are going 
to follow the absolute policy of the Director of the Budget and 
some of these bureaus? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am obliged to object. j 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


Calendar Wednesday business on next Wednesday be dispensed 
with in order that the Naval appropriation bill may go on. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday on next Wednes- 
day be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there a moment? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut think there is any probability of reaching certain com- 
mittees on Calendar Wednesday, committees that have not been 
reached for many years past? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not consider that a hard question at all, 
I believe that the business already accumulated on the calendar 
will take so much time that a number of committees can not 
possibly be reached at this session. I might as well be frank 
ide the genfleman from Kansas and I believe that to be the 
‘act. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I have almost anticipated the 
gentleman’s answer. But it seems that Calendar Wednesday, 
having been displaced, a good many of the chairmen of those 
smaller committees might reasonably be justified in indulging 
the hope that some legislation which has been carefully and 
seriously considered may be accorded at least enough prestige 
once in a while to get a day or an hour in court. 

Mr. TILSON. I am agsured that any of these committees 
having legislation of sufficient importance to find sympathetic 
hearing before the Committee on Rules will be able to secure 
a special rule under which their bills may be considered. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I am not in a position to obstruct 
the business of the House. I understand that committees hav- 
log the privilege of recommending legislation will bring it in 

ere, 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will realize that we must push 
the appropriation bills as rapidly as possible, so that they may 
get over to the other end of the Capitol for the consideration 
of that body. This is my object in trying to have the appro- 
priation bills disposed of as soon as practicable. 

Mr. JONES. How much time is it proposed to have for gen- 
eral debate on the Naval bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know; but I understand it is the 
purpose of the chairman of the subcommittee to be liberal. 

Mr, JONES. Why not shorten the time for general debate 
and not dispense with Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will realize that gentlemen 


‘who can not get their bills considered in the ordinary way 


ought to have at least the privilege of talking about them and 
explaining them to the country. This is the purpose of general 
debate. I think that Calendar Wednesday ought to be set aside 
for a different kind of business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing under 
the rule a conference report on the bill (H. R. 14827) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, there are 10 or 12 bills on the 
calendar which are bridge bills in which the Members who 
introduced them are particularly interested. They are very 
urgent, but they have not been on the calendar for three days. 
I want to ask unanimous consent to call them up. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we ought to have a quorum 
here now, and I make the point that there is no qnorum present, 
There are a whole lot of other matters that Members want to 
take up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to make the state- 
ment that under the ruling this morning the Chair would not 
think it proper to take up bills out of their order even by 
unanimous consent. But with the assurance of the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in charge of the bridge bills that they are not of a 
controversial character and that there is a real need for their 
passage, he will submit a unanimous-consent request to call up 
particular bridge bills out of their regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. On the statement of the Chair I will with- 
draw my point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he will recognize 
the gentleman from Illinois to call up particular bridge bills 
such as may be specified. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if any of the bills he intends 
to call up contain more than one bridge proposition? 
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Mr. DENISON. None that I know of. I would say there is 
none of that character. Each one provides for the construction 
of a single bridge, and it is stated in the title of the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Has there been any controversy before the 
committee as to any of the bills which the gentleman intends 
to call up? 

Mr. DENISON. Not at all that I know of. 

Mr. TILSON. And the gentleman’s committee believes that 
there is considerable urgency for the speedy passage of these 
bills? 

Mr. DENISON. The committee believes so. 

The SPEAKER. That would be the only condition under 
which the Chair would recognize the geutleman to take up these 
bills out of order, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I may be per- 
mitted, I think it is not unusual, or, at least, 1 think there 
have been many instances in which gentlemen have been recog- 
nized for the consideration of emergency bridge bills, 

The SPEAKER. That is correct, and that is the theory 
under which the Chair is now proceeding. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire of the gentleman from Illinois if any of these 
bridges are toll bridges? 

Mr, DENISON. Les. . 

Mr. DOWELL. And are they on the Federal-aid highways? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not have a distinct recollection as to 
all of them. 

Mr, DOWELL. The gentleman is aware that under the Fed- 
eral aid highway act tolls are not permissible. I merely make 
this inquiry with reference to any of the bills that are in this 
list. I have not had an opportunity to examine them. 

Mr. DENISON. I will state to the gentleman from Iowa 
that the committee is fully aware of that situation, and we 
are now preparing legislation to meet the situation. However, 
I do not think that condition will interfere with the bills that 
are now on the calendar. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the bills 
being considered, but I merely make my suggestion in order 
that we may not get into the awkward position of permitting 
bridges to be built and tolls collected when they are not per- 
mitted under the law. i 

Mr. DENISON. I fully understand the situation, and I think 
there will be no trouble along that line. I will merely state 
that I am calling these bills up because the authors have come 
to me and asked me to do so. They state they are of great 
importance to the people who are going to build the bridges; 
that they are ready to build them, but are simply waiting on 
the action of Congress. For that reason I am calling them up 
in this unusual way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as the victim of the recent ruling of the Chair I sought 
to point out in my feeble way this morning that the ruling 
would certainly embarrass the House from time to time. That 
was only about two hours ago, and we are already confronted 
"a the necessity of making an exception to the Speaker's 
ruling. 

Mr. DENISON. No. I am doing this by unanimous consent. 
If the gentleman wants to object, he can do so. 

Mr. DOWELL. This is no exception to the Speaker's ruling. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the gentleman from Iowa would 
permit me to make my own statement; but to please my genial 
friend from Iowa I will say that under my understanding of 
the situation, though I may be wrong, as I was this morn- 
ing 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman was wrong this morning. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Apparently I was. I imagine I know 
when I am beaten, and I am not trying to argue I was right. 

Mr. DOWELL. The only question is whether the gentleman 
knows when he is wrong. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I simply wanted to point ont that we are 
now making an exception after three hours, and while I am 
taking my medicine very pleasantly, I want to say it was just 
as important to the country to haye information as to whether 
public funds are being used to violate the law as it is for these 
priyate bridge builders to have their bills passed. I am not 
going to object to the gentleman’s request; I will not do that, 
but I simply wanted to point out the situation we are in. 

Mr. DENISON. Let me say to the gentleman that we are 
not operating under the same rule. I am asking unanimous 
consent to do this, and any one can stop it who wants to object. 

Mr. MICHENER. Regular order. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the following bills on the calendar: H. R. 13016, H. R. 
18067, H. R. 13455, H. R. 18456, H. R. 14236, H. R. 14239, 
II. R. 14246, H. R. 14688, H. J. Res. 292, II. R. 15468, and ask 
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consent that they may be considered as having been read, and 
where there are amendments, the amendments agreed to—— 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman mentioned H. R. 15468; is 
that a bridge bill? 

Mr. DENISON. No; that is not a bridge bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman called that. 

Mr. DENISON. I called it by mistake. That is not a bridge 
bill. It is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. RAMSELER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is it in order to call up more than one bill at a time and then 
ask unanimous consent for their consideration? It is very 
unusual, it seems to me. 

The SPEAKER. No; it is very frequently done when the 
chairman of the committee reports a number. of bills. Of 
course, if there is any objection it can not be done. It may 
save a little time, that is all. 

Mr. RAMSETER. I did not follow ull the bills the gentle- 
man mentioned, but I happened to catch one of them and I 
know that is not a bridge bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is better to consider 
each bill separately. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CALUMET RIVER AT CHICAGO, ILL, 


Mr. DENISON. Very well, Mr. Speaker. I call up the bill 
(H. R. 13016) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River at or 
near One hundred and sixth Street, in the city of Chicago, 
county of Cook, State of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present cousideration of the bill H. R. 
13016, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the city of Chicago, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, and its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Calumet 
River, at a point suitable to the Interests of navigation, at or near 
One hundred and sixth Street, in the city of Chicago, in the county of 
Cook, in the State of Illinois, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER NEAR WOLF POINT, MONT. 


Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up the next bill (H. R. 13067) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Montana, or Roosevelt County, or 
McCone County, in the State of Montana, or either or several 
of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River at or near Wolf Point, Mont. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
13067, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Montana, or Roosevelt County, or McCone County, in 
the State of Montana, or either or several of them, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Missouri River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or 
near Wolf Point, Mont., in township 27 north, range 47 east of the 
Montana principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src, 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, since the next bill on the cal- 
endar was reported by the committee, we have received a pro- 
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test from the Navy Department on the ground it will interfere 
with a naval aviation field, and for that reason I will not call 
that bill up. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER 


The next bill which I desire to call up is the bill (H. R. 
13452) granting the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Wabash River. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
13452, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & Saint Louis Railroad Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge and approaches thereto across the Wabash River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation between Terre Haute and 
West Terre Haute in the county of Vigo, in the State of Indiana, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approyed March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights; powers, and privileges conferred by this act in hereby granted 
to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & Saint Louis Railroad Co., its 
successors and assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, 
Powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby 
authorized to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “the” and insert the word 
“The”; page 2, line 6, strike out the word “the” and insert the 
word “The,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer another slight 
amendment, line 4, page 1, strike out the word“ Saint“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “ St.“; and also the same amend- 
ment on page 2, at line 7. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois offers an 
amendment which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Denison: On page 1, line 4, strike out 
the word “Saint” and insert in lieu thereof the word St.“; and 
on page 2, line 7, strike out the word“ Saint“ and insert “ St.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill granting 
the consent, of Congress to The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Wabash River.” 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13455) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Ashland Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River. 8 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Ashland Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio 
River at a point snitable to the interests of navigation between a 
point in the city limits of Ashland, Ky., and a point opposite in Coal 
Grove, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigabie waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Ashland Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, oceupy, possess, and use real estate and 
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other property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals as are 
possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such State. r 

Sec. 3. The said Ashland Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, is 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rate of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by 
the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Kentucky, the State of Ohio, 
any political subdivision of either of such States within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of 
them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and its approaches and any interest in 
real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in 
accordance with the laws of either of such States governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation. 
If at any time after the expiration of 30 years after the completion 
of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of 
damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited 
to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and 
its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation 
in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interest in real 
property; (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches and acquiring such interest in real property; and (4) 
actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the 
States or political subdivisions thereof, as provided in section 4 of 
this act, and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor 
as soon as possible under reasonable charge but within a periód 
of not te exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After 
a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and 
its approaches shall have been provided, such bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall 
thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the 
amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of 
the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, 
and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available 
for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The Ashland Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the 
Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary there- 
for, and the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of 
War may, at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, investigate the actual cost of constructing the same and 
for such purpose the said Ashland Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
signs, shall make available all its records in connection with the 
financing and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
of War as to the actual original cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, 
subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Ashland Bridge Co,, its successors and assigns; and any cor- 
poration to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13456) granting the 
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consent of Congress to Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Dight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
between Maysville, Ky., and Aberdeen, Ohio, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
(Inc.), its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals, 
as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by 
bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real 
estate or other property is situated, upon making just compensation 
therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such 
State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the con- 
demnation and expropriation of property of such State. 

Src. 3. The said Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Src. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Kentucky, the State of Ohio, 
any political subdivision of either of such States within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over the right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge 
the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual 
costs of acquiring such interests in real property; (3) actual financ- 
ing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the 
cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such 
interest in real property; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor as soon as pos- 
sible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 
20 years from the date of acquiring the same, After a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches 
shall ha ve been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained 
and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary for 
the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and 
its approaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring 
the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, 
and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be 
kept, and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

Sec. 6. The Dwight P. Robinson & Co, (Inc.), its successors and 
assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary there- 
for, and the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of 
War may, at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge, investigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and for 
such purpose the said Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors 
and assigns, shall make available all its records in connection with the 
financing and the construction thereof, The findings of the Secretary 
of War as to the actual original cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, 
subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake, 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to Dwight 
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P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, and any corpora- | 


tion to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges 
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may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who sball acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as full as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person. 

Src, 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 5, line 7, strike out the word “see” and insert the word 
“sell” in lieu thereof. 

On page 5, line 15, strike out the word “full” and insert the word 
fully“ in lieu thereof. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was rend the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
| was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER NEAR BOYCE, LA. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14236) granting the 
consent of Congress to the police jury of Rapides Parish, La., to 
construct a bridge across Red River at or near Boyce, La. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the police jury of Rapides Parish, La., and their successors and assigns, 
| to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Red River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
at or near Boyce, La., in the parish of Rapides, in the State of Louisi- 
ana, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 
Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert In lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the police jury 
of Rapides Parish, La., its successors and assignees, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Red River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near Boyce, La., 
in the parish of Rapides, in the State of Louisiana, in accordance with 
the provisions of an act entiled ‘An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

“ Sec, 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the 
bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the completion 
thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches shall have been provided, such bridge 
shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates 
of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, 
and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of 
the cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, 
repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected 
shall be kept, and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

“Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE TOMBIGBEE RIVER, ALA, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14239) granting the 
consent of Congress to Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Tombigbee River at or near Naheola, Ala. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Tombigbee River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation at or near Naheola, Ala., in accordance with the provisions 
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of an act entitled “An act to regulate the constrxction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co., its successors and assigns, and 
any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 11, correct the word 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time; was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14246) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Maysville Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Maysyille Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation between 
Maysville, Ky., and Aberdeen, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled, “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Maysville Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation; and mainte- 
nance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals as are possessed 
by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the State In which such real estate or other 
property is situated upon making just compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 1 8855 
priation of property in such State. ; 

Sec. 3. The said the Maysville Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by 
the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Kentucky, the State of Ohio, any 
political subdivision ef either of such States, within or adjoining which 
any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, 
may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in 
such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real property neces- 
sary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in aceordance with the 
laws of either of such States governing the acquisition of private prop- 
erty for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the 
expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge the same is 
acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages of compensation to 
be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual cost of 
acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual financing and pro- 
motion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of con- 
structing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interest in 
real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Inc. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States or 
political subdivisions thereof as provided in section 4 of this act, and 
if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, to pay an 
adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor as soon as possible under 
reasonable charges, but within a period of net to exceed 20 years from 
the date of acquiring the same, After a sinking fund sufficient to pay 
the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 


“ expressely " to read “ expressly.” 
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a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, 
An accu- 
rate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Src. 6. The Maysville Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the 
Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary there- 
for, and the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of 
War may, at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, investigate the actual cost of constructing the same 
and for such purpose the said the Maysville Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall make available dll of its records in con- 
nection with the financing and the construction thereof. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War as to the actual original cost of the 
bridge shall be conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity 
for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges, conferred by this act, is hereby granted 
to the Maysville Bridge Co., Its successors and assigns, and any cor- 
poration to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time; was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WACCAMAW RIVER, S. C. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14688) to au- 
thorize the building of a bridge across the Waccamaw River 
in South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., in the 
State of South Carolina, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Waccamaw River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation and 
at a point near the town of Conway, in said State, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled, “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is W 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the words that the” insert the following: 
“consent of Congress is hereby granted for the construction by the.” 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “ be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to construct, operate, and maintain,” and insert the word “ of.” 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike out the words at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation and.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “State,” strike out the words “in 
accordance with the provisions of” and insert the following: “ which 
bridge is now in the course of construction in accordance with plans 
that In the opinion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
provide suitable facilities for navigation. If said bridge be completed 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers, it shall be a lawful structure, and shall be maintained and 
operated under and in accordance with the pertinent provisions of.“ 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge ‘across the Waccamaw 
River in South Carolina.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
292) to amend the act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Delaware 
River at or near Burlington, N. J.,” approved May 21, 1926. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Delaware River at 
or near Burlington, N. J.,“ approved May 21, 1926, is amended by 
striking out the name “Clifford A, Anderson” wherever it occurs in 
such act and by inserting in lieu thereof the name “Clifford L. 
Anderson.” 

Sec, 2. The times for the commencement and completion of the con- 
struction of such bridge are hereby extended one and three years, 
respectively, from the date of the passage of this resolution. 


The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE LITTLE CALUMET RIVER IN THORNTON TOWN- 
SHIP, ILL, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 10929) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, to construct 
a bridge across the Little Calumet River in Thornton Township, 
Cook County, III., and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were read and agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the House to an embarrassing situation which reflects on the 
good faith and integrity of the House. Three years ago we 
passed the adjusted compensation bill giving adjusted service 
certificates to over three million veterans with a borrowing 
power at the end of the second year. Beginning to-day the bor- 
rowing power went into effect, but the banks throughout the 
country have largely declined to lend any money on these certifi- 
cates, being under the misapprehension that Congress had failed 
to appropriate sufficient money to redeem loans made on the cer- 
tificates. As a matter of fact the certificates are just as good as 
Liberty bonds and just as good as gold. The Congress has ap- 
propriated $320,700,000 and placed it in a special trust fund in 
the Treasury Department to redeem these loans and to take 
care of these certificates when they become due. If all the 
8,000,000 veterans who have these certifiates should borrow 
money to the full amount this year it would require only 
$260,000,000, which is considerably less than the total amount 
in the Treasury at the present time, but the banks, for some rea- 
son or other, are claiming that these certificates are worthless 
scraps of paper, and that if they took the certificates and 
loaned money on them they would become frozen assets depend- 
ent upon some future action by the Congress. 

It is only right, therefore, to put into the Recorp a true 
statement of facts which will throw a different light on the 
situation and scotch these rumors that are going around that 
these certificates are valueless. 

If it were so it would be most discreditable to Congress, and, 
of course, the ex-service men would be justified in blaming the 
Congress. It is only natural that thousands of ex-service men 
who are trying to borrow money from the banks on these certifi- 
cates, given them by the Congress in good faith, but are re- 
fused a loan will say that we have played a bunko game on 
them, and that we gave them tombstone certificates and passed 
the buck to the banks. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes, 

Mr. ROMJUB. Does the gentleman recall the total amount 
of these certificates? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. The reason I arose is to put that informa- 
tion into the Recornp. There are outstanding 3,073,731 certifi- 
cates that have a total value of $3,163,174,970. Some 200,000 
certificates have not yet been claimed, valued at about $190,- 
000,000. The estimated loan value on the certificates for the 
first year; that is, beginning in— 
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There is in a special fund in the Treasury, known as the Ad- 
justed Service Certificate Fund, $320,700,000, of which $147,- 
200,000 was invested to-day at 4 per cent to take care of these 
loans, $23,000,000 of which was invested in one-year Treasury 
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certificates, and the balance in five-year Treasury notes. There- 
fore, if the question comes up, and it is bound to as these 
veterans will naturally blame Congress just as soon as the 
banks decline to make any loans, it is important that every 
Member of Congress should know the facts and understand 
that we have fulfilled our obligations. There is more than 
sufficient money in the special fund in the Treasury to take 
care of the loaning value of every certificate if all of the veterans, 
3,000,000 and more of them, should borrow to the full amount of 
the loaning value of the certificates at the present time, and 
as no loan can be made for more than six months the security 
is 100 per cent plus. Of course, we Members of Congress and 
all American citizens hope that the soldiers will refrain from 
borrowing upon these certificates. It would be to the disadvan- 
tage of the soldier himself as he can only borrow small amounts 
during the first few years and has to pay interest on the 
amount borrowed and can not effect any more loans until he 
has paid up the interest on the first. 

The borrowing power on the average certificate of $1,000 is 
only $88. The soldier would have to go to the bank and 
through a lot of red tape to get the $88, and it would be 
hardly worth while, as he has to pay interest amounting to 
2 per cent more than the Federal reserve rediscount rate. In 
New York City that would amount to a total of 6 per cent. 
If a veteran holds on to his certificate for 10 years, then he 
could make a substantial loan of $346 on an average policy; 
on the fifteenth year after issue the loan value will be $590. 
By waiting a few years the amount that could be borrowed 
would be enough to make a substantial payment on the pur- 
chase of a home or to put into some small business that would 
be worth while and helpful to the veteran. If a veteran 
should borrow $88 he would not only have to pay approxi- 
mately 6 per cent interest, but the law provides that a note 
made in one year must be paid off before there can be further 
borrowings the next year. The important thing at the present 
time is the attitude of the banks, which due to some mis- 
understandings, apparently think that these certificates will 
prove nothing but frozen assets. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And the law provides that the bank can 
redeem these loans from the bureau itself, and the bureau 
then holds them subject to payment of the loan, 

Mr, FISH. The law provides that the banks, if they do 
not want to wait until the end of the 90 days, can rediscount 
them in the Federal reserve bank at the rediscount rate, 
thereby making 2 per cent themselves; but if they hold the 
notes until the end of the maximum, six months, or if it is 
a 90-day loan, for 90 days, they then go to the Veterans’ Bureau 
and are paid in full. The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
keeps the certificate and when the veteran comes there, if he 
does before the end of the 20 years, he can redeem the cer- 
tificate by paying the interest. 

As one who favored this certificate form of compensation, 
I want to say that the Congress did a very good job and pro- 
tected both the service man and the banks, and that neither 
has any kick coming. The certificates are fully protected, and 
the banks are under a misapprehension if they do not take 
the certificates on their face value. : 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. There was an ex-service man in 
my office this morning who had been to four banks in this 
town to get a small loan, He was told that he could not have 
a loan unless he had an account there, and the answer was that 
if he had an account he would not want the loan. 

Mr. FISH. There was a statement in one of the Washingtor 
papers that one ex-service man, who happens to be a news- 
paper reporter, went to 20 banks, and he found only one that 
would loan him any money on the certificate. Of course such 
an unreasoning attitude on the part of the banks will reflect 
discredit upon Congress by those who do not know that these 
certificates have been adequately provided for by congressional 
appropriations and are as good as gold and the sooner we 
scotch rumors to the contrary the better it will be for all of us, 

Mr. ROMJUB. Does the gentleman suspect that the banks 
may be taking this attitude for the purpose of discrediting the 
certificates and the Congress? 

Mr. FISH. I have thought of that, but I know of nothing 
on which to substantiate such a charge. I do not want to 
believe it, because, if so, it would only come back to plague 
both us and the banks. There is a right to borrow on these 
certificates, given by the Congress, and we can not avoid our 
responsibility. I do not think the banks want to play any such 
game as that and I doubt very much if they would enter into 
it. I believe the bankers are too patriotic to enter into a con- 
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spiracy against the veterans and as soon as they realize that 
these certificates are good as gold they will gobble them up. 

Mr. COLE. Is it obligatory for the Bureau to redeem these 
loans? 

Mr. FISH. It is, and General Hines, Director of the Veterans 
Bureau, stated to me and Captain Bettleheim, adjutant of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, that the Veterans’ Bureau was 
ready to redeem all notes presented to the bureau made in 
accordance with law. Furthermore, he stated that the col- 
lateral security in the form of adjusted-service certificate is 
the highest type obtainable. 

Mr. COLE. That is the only question that has arisen. The 
banks are willing to loan if they know that. 

Mr, FISH. The whole thing is that the banks do not know 
the facts. They do not know that there is money in the Treas- 
ury, and they do not know that these certificates are as good as 
Liberty bonds. Not knowing the facts they are not loaning, and 
we have to get this information to the banks at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I do not hold any brief for the 
banks in this matter. I think it would be unfortunate and 
would have a tendency to create the very situation the gentle- 
man protests against if all the banks should be aceused of 
deliberately seeking to discredit Congress and these certificates. 

While some banks may not know the law and may not 
appreciate the value of these certificates, I think it is but fair 
to recognize the fact that most of the bankers regard their 
banks as business institutions, and they will not agree to set 
aside their rules covering loans in behalf of ex-service men, 
or the rules of their business practice. Some may criticize 
them for doing that; but it is a pretty general rule, as I under- 
stand, in the cities for each bank to confine its loans princi- 
pally to its own customers and those associated with them, 
although in the country banks, into the question of a bank loan 
there usually enters your relationship or acquaintance with the 
stockholders and directors of the bank. I think it would be a 
mistake if we should array the ex-service men against the 
banks of this country because some of those men failed to get 
a proper loan upon the service certificate or a Liberty bond 
when not acquainted with the bank. I repeat, I hold no brief 
for the banks, but I think it would be unfortunate if the 
ex-service men should be led to believe that the banks of the 
country are in a conspiracy against them and entertain a sort 
of contempt for their security. I think there are some bankers 
that might assume that attitude, but we should wait until we 
see all the banks assume that attitude before we criticize. 

Mr. FISH. I agree with the remarks of the gentleman. 
Time will tell. I believe there is a misunderstanding at the 
present time, but time will prove the attitude of the banks, 
and if that attitude is such that they will not Ioan to the men, 
the law should be changed so that the Veterans’ Bureau could 
arrange to pay the rest. 

Mr. WINGO. I think I will conclude what I have to say 
with this suggestion, that time is going to demonstrate to the 
great majority of ex-service men that they were misled—not 
deliberately—as to the value that inheres in those certificates. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. GALLIVAN, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, for five days, on account of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 4, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, January 4, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 
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COMMITTEE OF NAVAL AFFATRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize alterations and repairs to certain naval vessels 
(H. R. 15336). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: y- 

825. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, for compensation of jurors, juvenile court, $1,500 (H. Doe. 
No. 612); to the Committee on Appropriations’ and ordered to 
be printed. 

826. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of the 
West Fork of Bayou Chene, La., known as Bayou Crook Chene; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

827. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill “To authorize the increase in the limit 
2 said of certain naval vessels”; to the Committee on Naval 

‘airs 

828. A letter from American War Mothers, transmitting a re- 
port of the American War Mothers for the year 1926; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

829. A letter from the American Legion, transmitting a re- 
port of the proceedings of the American Legion for the calendar 
51775 1926; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 

tion. 

830. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, for commencing the establishment of a national park at 
the battle fields of the siege of Petersburg, Va., $15,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 613) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

831. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to continue 
available until June 30, 1928, the appropriation of $50,000 for 
the expenses of the Federal Oil Conservation Board for the 
fiscal years 1925 and 1926, made by the first deficiency act, 
approved January 20, 1925 (43 Stat. 754) (H. Doc. No. 615); 
te the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
832. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation “to correct the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1925 (Public Law No. 543, 68th Cong.), which 
provides for the restoration of Fort McHenry, in the State of 
Maryland”; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

833. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, $93,745, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, $28,620; in all, $122,365 (H. Doc. No. 616) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

834. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts, as submitted 
by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which requires an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. 
No. 617) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

835. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against 
the Government by the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, as submitted by the Attorney 
General through the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 
Lai to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

836. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting reeords of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts, as submitted 
by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the Navy Department, $900; the Treasury Department, 
$980; total, $1,880 (H. Doe. No. 619); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

837. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts, submitted by 
the Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the War Department, $37,023.21 (H. Doc. No, 620); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

838. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a record of judgment rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the South- 


ern District of Florida, as submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury (H. Doc. No. 621); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

839. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims which have been submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury and require an appro- 
priation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 622) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

840. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting schedules of claims amounting to $538,199.39, 
allowed by the various divisions of the General Accounting 
Office, as covered by certificates of settlements (H. Doc. No. 
611) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FRENCH: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 15641. 
A bill making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1660). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 7563. A bill to 
amend section 4900 of the United States Revised Statutes ; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1661). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
15344. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
conservation, production, and exploitation of helium gas, a min- 
eral resource pertaining to the national defense, and to the 
detelopment of commercial aeronautics, and for other pur- 
poses”; with amendment (Rept. No. 1662). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13244) granting a pension to Arthur L. Wil- 
liams; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6646) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam A. Gruslin; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15162) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
C. Hogg; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15507) granting a pension to Nannie Austin; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 15301) granting a pension to Katherine Wert; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 15641) making appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 15642) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Michigan and Berrien County, 
or either of them, to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the St. Joseph River; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 15643) to amend the national 
prohibition act as supplemented by chapter 134, United States 
Statutes at Large, approved November 23, 1921, to conform 
with the eighteenth constitutional amendment by permitting 
the use of alcoholic liquors for medicinal purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15644) to amend the national prohibition 
act as supplemented by chapter 314, United States Statutes at 
Large, approved November 23, 1921, to prevent the use of poi- 
sons in denaturing industrial alcohol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 15645) to regulate the use of 
motor-propelled vehieles in the War Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15646) to supplement the laws relating to 
student officers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15647) to provide for 
issues to the National Guard from surplus or reserve stores; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 15648) to amend 
an act approved March 16, 1878, entitled “An act to make per- 
sons charged with crimes and offenses competent witnesses in 
the United States and Territorial courts”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 15649) to provide for the 
eradication or control of the European corn borer; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 15650) to amend sec- 
tion 10 of the act entitled “An act extending the homestead 
laws and providing for right of way for railroads in the Dis- 
trict of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved May 14, 
5 (30 Stat. L. p. 409); to the Committee on the Publie 

nds. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15651) to encour- 
age breeding of riding horses for Army purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 15652) to fix the age 
limit for training in the first year’s course in citizens’ military 
training camps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15658) to furnish public quarters, fuel, 
and light to certain civilian instructors in the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 15654) to amend section 2 
of the act of March 3, 1905, entitled “An act to ratify and 
amend an agreement with the Indians residing on the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Wyoming, and to make appropriations to carry the same into 
effect”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 15655) to create a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the con- 
trol and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities 
by means of the establishment of Federal agricultural export 
corporations for the basic agricultural commodities ; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 15656) that 
there be appropriated the sum of $48,852.83 to refund interest 
erroneously collected; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
15657) to add certain lands to the Payette National Forest, 
Idaho; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by departmental request), a bill (H. R. 15658) to add 
certain lands to the Hayden National Forest, Colo, ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 15659) to repeal the provi- 
sion in the act approved June 10, 1896, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of officers of the Navy or Marine Corps on the active 
or retired list by persons or companies furnishing naval sup- 
plies or war material to the Government; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15660) to regulate 
exhibition flights by Army personnel; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 15661) to regulate the 
operation of sales commissaries and other utilities of the War 
Department selling services or supplies; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15662) to further provide for the execu- 
tion of topographic surveys for military purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 15663) to 
authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital and 
out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospital- 
ization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 15664) to withdraw and 
reserve certain lands for the Chippewa Indians in the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 15665) to establish a fish- 
cultural station in the State of Nebraska as an auxiliary to the 
Spearfish, S. Dak., fisheries station; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 15666) to pro- 
yide a summer residence for the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15667) to pro- 
vide for the payment of claims not exceeding $500 by the 
Secretary of War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners): A bill (H. R. 15668) authorizing the acquisi- 
tion of a site for the farmers’ produce market, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 15669) to provide for the 
creation of the Pan American Peoples Great Highway Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 316) directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the use of any 
denaturant of industrial aleohol which is poisonous or destruc- 
tive of human life; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 317) re- 
lating to poisoned alcohol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
818) to authorize the Secretary of War to lend tentage, cots, 
and blankets for the use of the Virginia Department of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at its annual encampment, June, 
1927; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA : Resolution (H. Res. 352) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the House certain informa- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: Resolution (H. Res, 353) to 
obtain certain information from the Treasury Department; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 15670) for the relief of Myra 
Madry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 15671) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy J. Hardwick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15672) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan F. Collensworth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

“Also, a bill (H. R. 15673) granting a pension to Fannie Bos- 
well; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 15674) granting a pension to 
Deborah Jane Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 15675) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the name of Lee Thompson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 15676) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara L. Vawn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15677) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen S. Dalby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15678) for the relief 
of the Citizens’ National Bank of Petty, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 15679) granting an increase 
of pension to Herbert B. Halloway; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15680) granting a pension to Leslie 
Harding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 15681) granting a pension 
to George W. Mead; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H, R. 15682) for the relief of Ger- 
trude Lustig; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 15683) to reinstate Frank 
W. Simpson, formerly lieutenant, Coast Artillery, United States 
Army, as a first lieutenant in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEARY: A bill (H. R. 15684) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ellen Lawlor; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 15685) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15686) granting a pension to Alta V. 
Cohn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15687) granting an increase of pension 
to Amelia Bauman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 15688) 
granting a pension to Francis Tole; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 15689) granting an 
increase of pension to Celia B. Se Cheyerell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 15690) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Frizelle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15691) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 15692) granting a pension to 
James T. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 15693) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie C. Stilwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15694) for the relief of the estate of 
Francis L. Flanders; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 15695) for the 
relief of Louis U. White; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15696) granting a pension to Hester 
Pritchett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 15697) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 15698) for the relief of 
Kenneth B. Turner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15699) granting a pen- 
sion to James Atha; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 15700) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelia Splawn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15701) granting an increase of pension to 
Bianca Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 15702) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles D. Forney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 15703) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy A. Hemphill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 15704) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15705) granting an increase of pension to 
Amy Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15706) to correct 
the military record of George A. Vandever; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 15707) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary J. Heaney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15708) granting an increase of pension 
to Susan V. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15709) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15710) granting an increase of pension 
to Eva E. Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15711) granting an increase of pension 
to Catharine Orcutt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15712) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Jane Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15713) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Baty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15714) granting an increase of pension 
to Susie K. McLeod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15715) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Vahue; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15716) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
C. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 15717) granting 
an increase of pension to Matilda H. Saxon; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 15718) granting 
an increase of pension to Cynthia J. Deeter; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15719) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Rardin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15720) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah C. Lindley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15721) granting a pension to Nancy A. 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15722) granting a pension to William J. 
Reisman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15723) granting a pension to Katherine 
Raney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15724) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15725) to correct the military record of 
Frederick Urban; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 15726) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma Root; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 15727) granting an increase 
of pension to Albina D. Thom; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15728) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia M. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 15729) for the relief of 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 15730) granting an 
increase of pension to Elsie Woodin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15731) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Ellen Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 15732) granting a pen- 
sion to John G. Puett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15733) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. De Groat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15734) granting a pension te William P. 
Trimble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15735) for the relief of John Wesley Rich- 
ardson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 15736) granting an increase 
of pension to Charlotte L. Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 15787) granting a pen- 
sion to Lucinda Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15788) granting 
a pension to Margaret A. Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 15739) granting an increase 
of pension to Cassandra E. Newell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15740) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret J. Kepple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15741) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15742) granting an increase of pension 
to Lydia Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 15743) grant- 
ing a pension to Carrie Cooke; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15744) granting a pension to Ellen 
Florence Ida Bell Juneau; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15745) granting an increase of pension 
to Emma J. Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15746) granting a pension to Isabell 
Childers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15747) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie L. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 15748) 
granting a pension to Catherine E. O’Brien; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 15749) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Reynolds; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15750) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah E. Terwilliger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15751) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15752) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Dolen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSBHYER; A bill (H. R. 15753) granting an 
increase of pension to William E. Johnson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 15754) for the relief of 
Glenn S. Fortner; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15755) for the relief of John E. Dolen; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15756) for the relief of M. F. Powers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15757) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosa B. Sloop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 15758), granting a pension to Rebecca 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 15759) granting 
a pension to E. Jane De Garmo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 15760) grant- 
ing a pension to James Couch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 15761) granting a pension to Millard 
Barrett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15762) granting a pension to Esther 
Meece; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15763) granting an increase of pension to 
Osco L. Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15764) granting an increase of pension 
to Rosa Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15765) granting an increase of pension to 
Susana Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15766) granting an increase of pension 
to Rachel Belcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15767) granting an increase of pension 
to Clarinda Hamlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 15768) granting an increase of pension to 
Ben Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15769) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Frogg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15770) granting a pension to Taylor G. 
Gambrel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15771) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Provence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15772) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel Lovett; to the Committee on Iny. lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15773) granting an increase of pension 
to Celia J. Cromer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15774) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ailes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15775) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Hornsby; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Alsd, a-bill (H. R. 15776) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Fye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15777) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15778) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda J. Littrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15779) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Burkett; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15780) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. M. Lawson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15781) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15782) granting a pension to James Couch; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 15783) granting an increase 
of pension to Mae Washburn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 15784) granting a pension to 
Theodore F. Dugan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15785) granting a pension to Linda Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15786) granting a pension to Marshall H. 
Messimer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 15787) granting a pension to 
Aliee A. Whitten; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 15788) granting a pension 
to Catherine E. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 15789) granting an increase 
of pension to Maria B. Feltch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 15790) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza J. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15791) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Bullick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15792) to correct. the military record of 
Alfred St. Dennis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15793) granting a pension to Mary 
Cravate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 15794) granting a pension 
to Albert F. Klayer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 15795) granting a pension to 
Edith M. Ball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15796) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide E. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 15797) for the relief of 
Walter W. Meyer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWOOPE: A bill (H. R. 15798) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Miller; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 3 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 15799) grant- 
ing a pension to John McGee; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15800) granting a pension to Lucinda 
Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15801) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy A. Holliday; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15802) to remove the charge 
of desertion and granting an honorable discharge to W. H. 
Mulkey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15803) to remove the charge of desertion 
and grant an honorable discharge to Charles P. Phillips; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 15804) granting an 
increase of pension to William M. Noel; to the Committee on 
Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15805) granting a pension to Chester R. 
Freeman; to the Committee on Pensions. 


* 


By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 15806) granting a pension 
to John Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 15807) for the relief of Fred 
A. Knauf; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 15808) granting a pension to 
Josephine E. Peabody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 15809) for the 
proms of David I. Brown; to the Committee on Military 
airs. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15810) granting 
a pension to James Yarborough; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15811) granting a pension to Susan Brown; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 15812) for the relief of 
the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. (Ine.); to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 
By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 15813) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Barclay; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15814) authorizing Herman N. Butler 
to make entry under the timber and stone law; td the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15815) granting an increase of pension to 
Madge Quinlan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15816) granting an increase of pension to 
Delilah Ballard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 15817) granting an in- 
crease of pension to America J. Austin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. t 
Also, a bill (H. R. 15818) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Matheney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 354) 
providing compensation for certain employees to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 
By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 355) to pay salary 
and funeral expenses of Aaron H. Frear, late an employee o 
the House of Representatives, to his estate; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4400. Petition of General Missionary Council of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, in recent session in Louisville, 
Ky., requesting Congress that prompt, vigilant, and persistent 
efforts be made to pgss the “supplementary legislation” which 
has been proposed by the prohibition enforcement department; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4401. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of the council of the city 
of Cleveland, adopted December 20, 1926, protesting against 
the enactment of the Aswell immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4402. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 41 citizens 
of Dayton, Ohio, praying for the defeat of the Wadsworth 
bill, which makes eligible for admission into the United States 
35,000 aliens outside of the regular quota; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. ` 

4403. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Associated Industries 
of Alabama, urging reduction of the Federal corporation income- 
tax rate to not more than 10 per cent; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4404. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of Waldport, 
Lincoln County, Oreg., and citizens of Yachats, Lincoln County, 
Oreg., protesting against the passage of the following bills: 
H. R. 7179, 7822, 10123, and 10311; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4405. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of I. K. Gilbert and 58 
other residents of the State of Michigan, protesting against the 
enactment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4406. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of citizens of Adams County, 
Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill 10311; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

4407. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution adopted by the direc- 
tors of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, opposing the con- 
struction of a deep-water highway from Montreal, Canada, to 
Duluth, Minn., through the canalization of the St. Lawrence 
River, the remodeling of the Welland Canal, and the deepening 
of interlake rivers, and the creation of a hydroelectric power 
development in connection therewith, on the ground that the 
expenditure of the money of the United States Government for 


this waterway is economically unjustifiable and would be a 
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waste of the public funds, etc.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

4408. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition against compulsory Sun- 
day observance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4409. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition of Winnebago County 
Board of Supervisors, of Winnebago County, Wis., petitioning 
Congress for modification of the Volstead Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

4410. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of numerous Montana citi- 
zens, protesting enactment of legislation governing the manner 
in which Sunday should be observed in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4411. By Mr. MOONEY: Memorial of city council of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, protesting the Aswell alien registration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4412. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Northern New Mexico 
Game Protective Association, Raton, N. Mex., favoring Senate 
bill 2015 and House bill 15423, for the establishment of a fish- 
hatching station in New Mexico; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

4413. Also, petition of Chaves County (N. Mex.) Game Pro- 
tective Association, favoring House bill 15423 and Senate bill 
2015, establishing a fish-hatching station in New Mexico; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4414. Also, petition in favor of House bill 10311, Sunday rest, 
bill, from Presbyterian church members, Alamogordo, N. Mex.; 
to the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

4415. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition by W. A. 
Green and other residents of Minneapolis, Minn., requesting 
immediate passage of a law to regulate radio broadcasting; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4416. Also, petition by E. J. Woost and other residents of 
Minneapolis, requesting immediate passage of law to regulate 
radio broadcasting; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

4417. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
banking and currency executive committee of the National 
Association of Credit Men, urging the passage of the McFadden- 
Pepper banking bill without the Hull amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

4418. Also, resolution of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, opposing amendment and revision of the Harrison 
narcotic law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4419. Also, resolution of the directors of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favoring development of the New York State. 
Barge Canal and its adjuncts, including the terminal facilities; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4420. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, with reference to development of 
inland-waterway transportation; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

4421. Also, petition of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters of New York City, favoring the passage of 
the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) and that the Rules Committee 
bring in a rule for its consideration; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 

4422, Also, a petition of the New York State Association of 
Retail Grocers, favoring the passage of House bill 14686; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

4423. Also, petition of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings, Brooklyn, N. Y., condemning the specialized medicine of 
the Sheppard-Towner maternity type now, as in 1921, as un- 
economic and wasteful of the money and man power of the 
Nation ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4424. Also, petition of the Associated Industries of Alabama, 
favoring the reduction of the corporation income-tax rate to not 
more than 10 per cent during the present session of Congress; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4425. Also, petition of E. MacD, Stanton, chairman committee 
on legislation, Schenectady County Medical Society, opposing the 
passage of Senate bill 4085 and House bill 11612, to amend the 
Harrison Antinarcotic Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4426. Also, petition of the American Silver Producers Associa- 
tion, Reno, Nev., favoring the passage of Senate bill 756; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4427. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
with reference to the New York State Barge Canal and its 
adjunets, including the terminal facilities, towboat, and barge 
service ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4428, Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States ef America, favoring certain income tax reduc- 
tions during the present session of Congress; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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4429. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition urging the pas- 
sage of the White radio bill as it stood before the introduction 
S amendments thereto; to the Committee on Mines and 

ing. 

4430. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of certain citizens of 
Harney County, Oreg.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4431. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, regarding the deep water highway from Montreal, Can- 
ada, to Duluth, Minn.; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, 

4432. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Mrs. E. S. Kinney and others, of Granger, Wash., protesting 
against the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4433. Also, petition signed by M. L. Irwin and others, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., protesting against the enactment of com- 
pulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4434. Also, petition signed by Mr. R. L. Walin and others, of 
College Place, Wash., protesting against the enactment of com- 
pulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. ` 

4435. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents 
of Burgettstown, Washington County, Pa., urging the passage 
of legislation which would provide increase of pension to Civil 
War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, January 4, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, not only the rain but the sunshine comes from 
Thee, and we bless Thee that Thou art the author of all our 
blessings. Be pleased to look upon us this morning and give us 
such wisdom in the understanding of the times as will enable 
us to fulfill each duty in Thy fear and to Thy glory. Hear and 
help. For Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 113) authorizing the selection 
of a site and the erection of a pedestal for the Albert Gal- 
latin statue in Washington, D. C., with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10929) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., its successors and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Little Calumet River in Thornton 
Township, Cook County, III. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 12263. An act to create in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor a division of safety; 

H. R. 12775. An act amending ction 6 of the act of August 
80, 1890; 

H. R. 13016. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundred and sixth Street, in the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois ; 

H. R. 13067. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana, or Roosevelt County, or McCone County, 
in the State of Montana, or either or severa] of them, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Wolf Point, Mont. ; 

H. R. 13452. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Wabash River; 

H. R. 13455. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Ashland Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River; 
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H. R. 13456. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, 
o construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 

ver; 

H. R. 14236. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Rapides Parish, La., to construct a bridge across 
Red River at or near Boyce, La.; 

H. R. 14239. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Tombigbee River at or 
near Naheola, Ala. ; . 

H. R. 14246. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Maysville Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River; 

H. R. 14688. An act granting the consent of Congress to con- 
iti a bridge across the Waccamaw River in South Carolina; 
an 

H. R. 15127, An act for the relief of sufferers from floods in 
the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 10929) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, to construct a 
bridge across the Little Calumet River in Thornton Township, 
Lon Forain, III., and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 

esident. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Kansas, Mr. Capper, as a member of the George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission to fill the vacancy thereon caused 
by the death of the late Senator from Missouri, Mr. Spencer. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wauseon, Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of the so-called 
White radio bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Hanna and Shoshoni, all in the State of Wyoming, praying 
for the prompt passage of the so-called White radio bill without 
amendment, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Con- 
cordia, Kanopolis, Mulvane, Wathena, Green, Reading, Me- 
Pherson, Hunter, and Cherryvale, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the prompt passage of the so-called White radio 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Topeka 
(Kans,) Federation of Labor, protesting against the seating 
in the Senate of persons who may obtain their election through 
bribery or the exorbitant use of money, which was referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. NORBECK presented the petition of Frank W. Foster, 
of Timber Lake, and of sundry citizens of White Horse, 
Promise, and Laplant, all in the State of South Dakota, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to veterans of the Indian wars and the widows and minor 
orphan children of such veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


THE RADIO SITUATION F 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my daily mail 
is being amazingly inflated by complaints from all sections 
of Massachusetts, and from other New England States as well, 
in regard to the present chaos in the radio situation. The 
difficulty has now become so serions that the Boston Post, one 
of our leading New England dailies, has devoted a special 
department to the agitation for remedial legislation, editorially 
assuring its readers that, with more than 500 broadcasting 
stations now in daily operation and more than 100 more likely 
to go on the air at any moment, the situation has become acute 
and the need of urging immediate action upon Congress is 
imperative. 

In view of these evidences of the great inconvenience which 
the public is suffering, and the widespread public demand for 
relief, I earnestly hope that action by Congress will not be 
long delayed. 

Among the many hundreds of appeals which I have re- 
ceived is an official communication from the City Council of 
Brockton, Mass., which I ask to have printed in the Recorn 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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City or BROCKTON, 
In Common Council, December 10, 1926. 
Whereas radio broadcasting has risen to be of supreme public 
importance as an educational advantage for the transmission of 
public information, and as a general public benefit to millions of 
the inhabitants, and for the benefit of municipalities, the several 
Commonwealths and the national welfare: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the City Council of Brockton believes that public 
comfort, convenience, and necessity require that Congress shall at 
the earliest possible date enact such legislation as will invest with 
adequate authority the Secretary of Commerce, or some such com- 
missioner or public department in Washington, with powers and 
responsibility for the proper and reasonable regulation of the ‘use 
of the air for radio broadcasting, by the assignment of wave lengths 
and such other regulatory powers as may be adjudged to be neces- 
sary for the protection of the publie interest and the safeguarding 
of the radio as a channel for the performance of various branches of 
public service to which radio has been adapted; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Congressman for the fourteenth Massachusetts district and to the 
Senators in Congress for Massachusetts, and that the several cities 
in Massachusetts be invited te join with Brockton in calling the atten- 
tion of their Congressmen and the Senators from Massachusetts to 
the urgent need of such legislation. 
Passed in common council on December 10, 1926, 
Passed in board of aldermen on December 13, 1926. 
Approved, 
HA ROL D. Bert, Mayor. 
DECEMBER 14, 1926, 
A true copy, attest: 
J. ALBERT SULLIVAN, City Olerk. 


LANDS AT PHOENIX, ARIZ, 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6384) to 
amend the acts of June 7, 1924, and March 3, 1925, granting 
certain public lands to the city. of Phoenix, Ariz., reported it 
8 amendment and submitted a report (No. 1212) 

ereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5034) to amend the act entiled “An act authorizing 
investigations by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce jointly to determine the location, extent, 
and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the United 
States, and to conduct laboratory tests,” approved June 25, 
1926; and 

A bill (S. 5035) to amend an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing investigations by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Commerce jointly to determine the location, ex- 
tent, and mode of occurrence of potash deposits in the United 
States, and to conduct laboratory tests,” approved June 25, 
1926; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5036) granting an increase of pension to Jane O. 
Biggs (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5037) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Harris (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5038) granting an increase of pension to Fannie 
O. Hunt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 5039) to abolish administrative examination of 
accounts and provide an independent examination of accounts 
in certain departments, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5040) for the relief of Nannie C. Williams, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of William E. Keeney, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

5 bill (S. 5041) granting an increase of pension to Martha 

. Snider; 

A bill (S. 5042) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
Chapman; and 

A bill (S. 5043) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Adkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5044) granting an increase of pension to ©. Ella 
Hartwell (with . papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 5045) granting an increase of pension to Percis O. 
Hodgkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 


A bill (S. 5046) to amend the World War veterans act, 1924; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5047) for the relief of Viola Addis (with accom- 
panying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5048) for the relief of the First National Bank 
of Herington, Kans. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5049) for the relief of Frank Henley; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5050) granting an increase of pension to George 
McC. Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 5051) granting an increase of passion to Charles 
E. Wilson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

(By request.) A bill (S. 5052) to increase the amounts 
which may be expended for educational purposes from the 
funds of the Choctaw and Seminole Nations, Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

70 bill (S. 5053) granting a pension to James Shaughnessy ; 
an 

A bill (S. 5054) granting a pension to John Gaughan; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5055) to reimburse the members of Company B, 
California Engineers, in the aggregate amount. personally ex- 
pended by them for United States Army equipment; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5056) for the relief of Vinal S. Terry; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 5057) for the relief of the Los Angeles Building 
& Contracting Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5058) to authorize Rear Admiral Albert P. Nib- 
lack, United States Navy, retired, to accept certain decorations 
from the Principality of Monaco and from the Kingdom of 
Denmark; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. (CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5059) for the further protection of fish in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5060) releasing and granting to the State of Wash- 
ington any right, title, and interest of the United States in an 
island near the mouth of the Columbia River commonly known 
as Sand Island, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 5061) for the relief of Mattie Halcomb; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5062) for the relief of John B. Moss; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. FLETCHER. I introduce a joint resolution and ask 
to have it read, as it has to do with the American merchant 
marine and relates to a matter of great importance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) providing that the 
United States Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion shall continue indefinitely in the business of owning and 
operating merchant vessels in overseas trade, and for other 
purposes, was read the first time by its title, the second time 
at length, and referred bath the Committee on Commerce, as 
follows: 

[Senate Joint Resolution 140, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session] 
Joint resolution providing that the United States Shipping Board and 

Emergency Fleet Corporation shall continue indefinitely in the busi- 

ness of owning and operating merchant vessels in overseas trade, 

and for other purposes 

Whereas it is considered imperative an adequate American merchant 
marine be established and maintained; and 

Whereas no definite plans or program can be expected to that end 
from private enterprise; and 

Whereas the services now operated by the Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation are essential services which must be 
permanently maintained; and 

Whereas the efficiency and permanency of such services will require 
the construction of new vessels, as may be needed; and 

Whereas the existing plan of operation, partially by the Government 
direct and partially through private operators as circumstances and 
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good business judgment may justify, provided fair and reasonable 
contracts, making it to the interest of operators to save expenses and 
show results can be secured, Is satisfactory: Be it 

Resolved, etc., That the United States Shipping Board and Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation shall continue indefinitely in the business of 
owning and operating merchant vessels in overseas trade to serve 
the needs of foreign commerce. That the Shipping Board shall have 
no authority to sell or dispose of any vessels owned except obsolete 
or incapacitated vessels, and then only on terms and conditions set 
forth in the merchant marine act of 1920, and that any power or 
authority heretofore given in respect to the sale of vessels by said 
board is hereby revoked and withdrawn, provided sales may be made of 
any vessels to American citizens on terms and conditions which will 
advance the purpose to establish and maintain an American merchant 
marine, where such sales can be made at the cost of such vessels, 
respectively, less a reasonable allowance for depreciation. 

Resolved further, That the services now operated be regarded as 
essential services and shall be permanently maintained. 

Resolved further, That a definite program of repiacement and new 


construction shall be determined upon, which shall provide for the 


building of two express passenger ships of approximately 40,000 gross 
tons, to be operated with the Leviathan in transatlantie service, or 
the reconditioning of the America as one of such ships, and shall pro- 
vide for the annual construction of approximately 26,000 tons of mer- 
chant vessels, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 12263. An act to create in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties of the Department of Labor a division of safety; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 12775. An act amending section 6 of the act of August 
30, 1890; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 13016. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
elty of Chicago to construct a bridge across the Calumet River 
at or near One hundred and sixth Street, in the city of Chicago, 
county of Cook, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 13067. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana, or Roosevelt County, or McCone County, in 
the State of Montana, or either or several of them, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near Wolf Point, Mont. ; 

H. R. 13452. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Wabash River; 

H. R. 13455. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Ashland Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River; 

H. R. 13456. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, 
a construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio 

ver; 

H. R. 14236. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Rapides Parish, La., to construct a bridge across 
Red River at or near Boyce, La.; 

H. R. 14239. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Tombigbee River at or 
near Naheola, Alu.; 

H. R. 14246. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Maysville Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River; and 

H. R. 14688. An act granting the consent of Congress to con- 
struct a bridge across the Waccamaw River in South Carolina; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

H. R. 15127. An act for the relief of sufferers from floods 
in the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; 
to the calendar. 

PERMANENT GOVERNMENT FOR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4550) to provide a permanent gov- 
ernment for the Virgin Islands of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions and ordered to be printed. 

ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


Mr. SHIPSTHAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
s12) which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
coe Senate Resolution 312 


Whereas the construction of a shipway of sufficient depth to admit 
ocean shipping from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes will lessen 
the economic handicap of adverse transportation costs to a vast area in 
the interior of the continent, which area within the United States em- 
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braces all or large portions of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, and also includes a large part of Canada, and within which area 
there are more than 40,000,000 inhabitants, who gain their livelihood 
from its basic industries, and which area produces a vast surplus both 
from agriculture and manufactures, much of which demands long 
transportation; and 
Wherees the joint board of engineers appointed by the Governments 
of the United States and Canada to investigate the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River between Lake Ontario and Montreal and related 
questions referred to it by the two countries have filed their report 
with the United States St. Lawrence Commission to advise upon the 
| development of shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea, appointed by 
| the President on March 4, 1924; and 
Whereas the said United States St. Lawrence Commission have filed 
with the President their report and findings, and in which report and 
| findings the said commission report their conclusions as follows: 
| “First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to 
the sea is imperative both for the relief and for the future development 
of a vast area in the interior of the continent. 
| “Second, The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement can be made for its joint undertak- 
ing with the Dominion of Canada. 
“Third. That the development of the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence should be undertaken by appropriate agencies. 
Fourth. That negotiations should be entered into with Canada in 
| an endeavor to arrive at agreement upon all these subjects. In such 
negotiations the United States should recognize the proper relations of 
| New York to the power development in the international section”: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the President is requested to enter into negotiations 
with Great Britain in an endeavor to arrive at a suitable agreement to 
the joint construction by the United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada of a sbipway from the Great Lakes to the sea on the St. Lawrence 
route and upon all other subjects that may be related thereto, as set 
forth in the report of said commission. 


SACASA AND DIAZ 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an editorial from 
the New York World of even date entitled “ Sacasa and Diaz,” 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


{From the New York World of January 4, 1927] 
SACASA AND DIAZ 


It needs but a single reading of the two statements which came out 
of Nicaragua Sunday to be convinced that one, sent to the World by 
Dr. Juan Sacasa, revolutionist President of the Republic, is from a 
Nicaraguan patriot, and that the other, given to the Associated Press 
by Don Adolfo Diaz, the President kept in power by our marines, is 
from an American press agent. Doctor Sacasa, in his account of the 
events of the last few months, cites facts that can be verified by the 
record. Don Adolfo, in his account, cites as facts things that can be 
definitely disproven by the record, or else omits to cite things that 
would put a very different face on his story. 

For example, he says: 

“The Conservative Party of Nicaragua found the Government some 
15 years ago * * saddled with a debt of $32,000,000. The Con- 
seryative Party sought the aid of American finance and financial 
experts, with the result that the said debt has been reduced to 
$7,000,000, and the national railway and bank are now the free and 
unmortgaged property of the Nicaraguan State.” 

But he neglects to tell us: 

(a) That the “ $32,000,000 debt" was in paper pesos, which were 
redeemed at 12½ to 1. 

(b) That the “American financial experts“ charged a handsome fee 
for their benevolent services. 

(c) That they demanded, before the railway and bank became the 
“free and unmortgaged property of the Nicaraguan State,” a profit of 
more than $2,000,000. 

(d) That from this “free and unmortgaged property of the Nica- 
raguan State” they still draw $36,000 a year in graft. 

And, again, he says: 

„It would be most agreeable to my Government at once to contract 
a loan for the construction of a railway to the Atlantic coast and for 
other public improvements, Unfortunately, however, those New York 
bankers, so far from desiring to exploit Nicaragua, as is charged, are 
indisposed to consider any large loan to Nicaragua as long as it is not 
assured of tranquillity through protection from Mexican aggression.” 

In the light of the facts to which we have called attention above, this 
is so transparent that it needs no analysis. What it means is that 
the New York bankers are unwilling to shake down Nicaragua for 
another $2,000,000 profit unless the United States shows intention of 
maintaining Don Adolfo Diaz as President of the Republic. 
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THE POLICY AS TO RESTRICTIVE IMMIGRATION 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there are about 
one and one-half million applicants for immigration visas to 
this country. I have no doubt that every Senator has been 
harassed with requests to accelerate the admission of some 
of those people. Recently many Senators have been asked to 
endeayor to secure temporary visitors’ permits for these im- 
pending immigrants. In order that the Senate may be fully 
apprised of the situation and may understand why such appli- 
cations can not be granted I send to the desk and ask to have 
read the reply of the State Department to a request of that 
sort which I myself made. The attitude of the department in 
rejecting my request seems to me to be so reasonable and its 
reason to be so interesting that I feel that the Senate would 
be interested in hearing read the letter which was sent to me 
in that case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 17, 1926. 
The Hon. Dayip A. REED, 
United States Senate. 

Mx Dran Senator Rn: I bave your letter of December 2, 1926, 
in which you comment on the department's interpretation and admin- 
istration of the provision of the immigration act of 1924, which ex- 
cepts from the definition of immigrant “an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily as a tourist or temporarily for business or pleasure.” 
It is noted that your interest in the matter has been aroused by Mr. 
A. S. Lusenberg, who wishes visas granted under section 3 (2) of the 
act of 1924 to certain Russian nationals now in Europe, for the de- 
parture of whom after a temporary visit he is prepared to offer the 
guaranty of the Russian Christian Society. ; 

As you are well aware, the act of May 19, 1921, has greatly checked 
the flood of immigration to the Unfted States. The year preceding its 
effective date saw 805,000 alien immigrants admitted to this country. 
The first quota act reduced the number which could be admitted an- 
nually for permanent residence to 357,803, and the act of 1924 resulted 
in a further reduction on July 1 of that year to 164,667. These legal 
enactments have apparently had no effect upon the desires of European 
aliens to come to the United States, for the compiled reports of all of 
the consular officers in Europe and the Near East show 1,449,475 
would-be applicants for immigration visas on July 1, 1926, A signifi- 
cant fact is that 1,142,000 of these are in the countries of southern 
and eastern Europe and the Near East whose national quotas total 
only 20,447. With the passage of time and the pressure behind the 
barrier of restrictive immigration, the form that that pressure most 
often takes is an increasingly insistent demand from disappointed 
immigration-visa applicants, whose status as prospective immigrants 
is obvious from their connections in the United States and their finan- 
cial condition, for consideration as “aliens visiting the United States 
temporarily as tourists or temporarily for business or pleasure.” 

The department has a deep and sympathetic interest in alien wives 
and minor children who have been left abroad by husbands and parents 
and endeavors to facilitate their immigration to this country so far 
as that may be consistent with a proper enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws, but the department can not adopt an administrative policy 
under the law operative solely in the interests of a restricted group 
because of the nationality, race, religion, political opinions, or refugee 
status of the members of that group. You appreciate, I am sure, that 
no facilities may be extended to Christian, czarist Russian refugees 
from the Bolshevik régime unless the department is prepared to extend 
the same facilities to Syrian and Armenian refugees from Turkish and 
Arab disturbances, to Jewish refugees from religious interference in 
Poland, Rumania, and Russia, and to French and Spanish clericals 
from Mexico. 

The department is and has been quite ready to inquire into the sur- 
rounding circumstances in any individual case and where it appears 
that the consul to whom the alien is applying is not giving the case 
proper consideration under the law and under the regulations issued 
under the law by the Secretary of State, upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Labor, to give him such advice and instruction as will 
enable him, upon reconsideration, to bring his action into conformity 
therewith, 

Acting upon this principle, officers of this department have had 
several interviews with Mr. Lusenberg, to whom you refer, and other 
members of the Russian Christian Society, and have made a thorough 
personal study of the cases in which they are interested. In addi- 
tion, conferences have been held with the appropriate officers of the 
Department of Labor with a view to adopting as generous a course 
as might be permitted and consistent with the law. Mr. Lusenberg 
has presented to the department 125 cases which fall into the follow- 
ing categories: 
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Cases 

Children under 21 whose close relatives and principal means of 
support are permanently in the United States 61 
Persons over 21 whose parents are resident in this country_ 6 
Wives whose husbands are resident in this country — 8 
Husbands whose wives are resident in this country 4 
Mothers whose children are resident in this country) 17 
Aliens with brother or sister resident in this country. 15 


In practically every case of those submitted the alien abroad is, 
according to his own statement or that of Mr. Lusenberg, intending to 
come to the United States for permanent residence. Many of them have 
not applied for visas either as immigrants or as nonimmigrant visitors, 
but have merely made inquiries of the consul as to the requirements. 
It is quite evident from the report of the House Immigration Committee 
hearings of May 24, 1926, a copy of which I am inclosing, that the real 
desire of Mr. Lusenburg and the Russian Christian Society is to rennite 
in the United States the members of Russian refugee families who 
have become separated by reason of the immigration, prior to the 
restrictive legislation, of certain individual members to the United 
States. This phase of the immigration question was considered at 
length by the Immigration Committees of both the Senate and the 
House during the last session. 

After failure to obtain favorable legislation from Congress, or such 
an administration of the immigration laws by this department as would 
enable the classes of persons concerned to enter the United States for 
permanent residence, Mr, Lusenberg then sought for them visas under 
section 8 (2) of the act of 1924 to enable them to make temporary 
visits to the United States and offered the guaranty of the Russian 
Christian Society that the persons would depart at the expiration of 
their visits. His request was not granted because in practically no 
case had the individual concerned actually made application for any 
kind of visa, and it is obvious that the guaranty of a private organiza- 
tion that the individual would lea ve the country could not be accepted, 
since the organization not only has no power to compel departure 
but if its guaranty should be accepted similar treatment would justly 
be claimed by many other organizations. Inasmuch as the consuls in 
Burope estimate, after a careful study of all sources of information, 
that there are 174,225 aliens in their respective districts who are 
wives, husbands, or children of aliens permanently residing in the 
United States, of whom approximately 86,000 are of Russian birth, and 
that the Department of Labor is already greatly burdened with deporta- 
tion cases of persons who haye entered as visitors, you will no doubt 
agree that a loose interpretation and lax administration of section 
3 (2) of the act of 1924 would have a nullifying effect on the policy of 
restrictive immigration which has been adopted by the Congress with 
what appears to be the general approval of the country, 

The department feels that it has liberally and considerately met all 
legitimate demands for nonimmigrant visas. A total of 40,458 such 
visas were issued by consular officers during the past fiscal year, 936 of 
which were issued to Russian nationals, 

I am, my dear Senator REED, 


Very sincerely yours, Frank B. KELLOGG, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—GOVERNOR BRANDON, OF ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] saw fit yesterday to drag into his 
speech an unpleasant newspaper reference to Governor Brandon, 
of my State. The unfortunate occurrence to which he referred 
is greatly regretted by the people of Alabama as well as by the 
governor himself. 

It is my understanding that the court held that the governor 
had nothing to do with the ownership and was in no way 
responsible for the presence of the whisky found in the fishing 
camp. I wish to say in passing that the Senator from New 
Jersey was in sore need of speech material and distressingly 
hard pressed for argument when he brought this regrettable 
incident to the floor of the Senate. 

SEIZED GERMAN SHIPS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


a araya coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The resolution (S. Res. 310) by Mr. Kina 
requesting certain information from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury relative to German ships seized during the war. 

Mr. CURTIS. The resolution, I understand, is to go over 
without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over with- 
out prejudice. 

POISONING OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from the preceding day, which 
will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerx. The resolution (S. Res. 311) submitted 
yesterday by Mr. Epwarns requesting certain information from 
the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the poisoning of 
industrial alcohol. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution may go over until 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is present. 

Mr. EDGE. Is there any objection to the passage of the 
resolution and securing the information desired? The resolu- 
tion proposes nothing more than many resolutions passed by 
this body have done, to wit, to secure information. It takes 
no affirmative action of any kind. It seems to me the resolu- 
tion should pass without any question. May I ask that the 
resolution introduced by my colleague be read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 311 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is requested to furnish 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date all information available 
in the Department of the Treasury, including all data and reports, 
and particularly all correspondence bad by the Department of the 
Treasury with the Anti-Saloon League of America or with Wayne B. 
Wheeler, bearing upon the poisoning of industrial alcohol for the 
purpose of rendering it unfit for beverage purposes, together with copies 
of the laws and regulations under the authority of which the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury requires that industrial alcohol be poisoned for 
the purpose of rendering it unfit for beverage purposes, and the formula 
prepared and prescribed by the Department of the Treasury for such 
purpose. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if I may say a further word in 
the absence of my colleague, I noticed in the press this morn- 
ing that the gentleman referred to in the resolution states 
that he would be delighted to have all the correspondence fur- 
nished to the Senate. Beyond that the resolution asks simply 
for information which the Senate should have if any legisla- 
tion should be later suggested. I can not conceive any oppo 
sition to getting the information. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, before the resolution is 
agreed to I want to protest against the language stating in 
effect that industrial aleohol is poisoned for the purpose of 
rendering it unfit for beverage purposes. That is not the fact. 
However, I am willing that full information should be given 
in the matter of the denaturants, and I shall not object to 
the resolution. I want it understood that I do not agree to 
the language used. Industrial alcohol is denatured with a 
small amount of wood alcohol so as to make it as nauseous 
and unpalatable as possible and as difficult, therefore, as pos- 
sible, to divert into bootleg channels, It is absurd in this 
instance to speak of poisoning poison, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
is agreed to. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few days ago the President of 
the United States, through his official spokesman, saw fit to 
read a lecture to the public press of the United States, based 
upon some alleged criticisms of the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration. I might say in passing that it will be very 
difficult to determine just what the foreign policy of the 
Republican administration is. 

Every policy of the administration that is wise and proper 
should be supported by the American people and by the press 
of the country, but any policy of this or any other administra- 
tion which is unwise and which does not conduce to the public 
welfare and to the honor of our country should be opposed. 

No policy or program of any administration is sacrosanct. 
Men are finite, whether they are Presidents or Secretaries of 
State, or are occupying other positions of responsibility. 
Many policies, both foreign and domestic, announced by ad- 
ministrations have been partisan in character; and experience 
has demonstrated that in this country, as well as in other 
countries, foreign policies have often been most unwise and 
have brought injury to the countries advocating them. 

Where there is a large grant of power there is an increased 
obligation resting upon the person or persons to whom the 
power is granted, to not transgress but to walk in sound and 
safe paths and to have only the public welfare in view. 

The Constitution of the United States confers large powers 
upon the Executive in dealing with foreign affairs. The grant 
of this power does not postulate that the power will always 
be wisely used, nor does it assume that the person or persons 
exercising the same shall be exempt from legitimate and proper 
criticism. 

Great dangers lurk in a subservient and sycophantic press. 
The cause of liberty is promoted when there is an active and 
vigilant press, an uncorrupted and incorruptible press; a ser- 
vile press is a menace greater than war to a free people. A 
free press is one of the safeguards of liberty. 
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The criticism has been made by some that the American 
press is too subservient to big business, to vested interests, and 
to powerful factions in political parties. It has been said that 
our press is too commercial and that some American news- 
papers have in view only the promotion of business and 
material things. 

No people will long maintain their liberty or advance along 
the highway of intellectual and moral progress without ideals, 
Newspapers which are not governed by noble ideals are un- 
worthy the support of the people. Criticisms are often unfair, 
but it is better to have unfair criticism than no criticism. 

Mr. President, with the expansion of our foreign trade and 
commerce, we are brought into closer relations with all the 
world. More and more nations will be brought together and 
matters coming within the category of foreign relations will 
increase in importance. That is particularly true of the 
United States. Our country can not maintain a position of 
insularity; the day of provincialism for this or any country 
is past, and a more cosmopolitan spirit is taking possession 
of the minds of the people in all the world, 

The foreign relations of the United States are becoming, I 
repeat, more important; and the welfare of the American peo- 
ple and their prosperity and progress in all that these words 
imply will become more dependent upon the character of the 
relations existing between our country and other nations. 

The press of the United States, without partisanship or 
bias, and with loyalty to the truth and with fidelity to our 
country and to the best interests of humanity, must address 
itself to the political problems with which our Nation must 
deal. If the executive department or the legislative branch 
of the Government fail in their duty, or pursue policies harm- 
ful to our country, there must be sharp criticism. It were 
better, paraphrasing somewhat the words of Jefferson, to have 
no government and a free and honest press than to have a 
government with no press, or a servile press. 

However, Mr. President, it is not my purpose at this time 
to enter into a discussion of the statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or the foreign policy of this and the 
preceding administration. It would be improper to prevent the 
consideration of measures which may be considered during the 
morning hour. I rose principally for the purpose of asking 
permission to insert in the Recorp an editorial appearing in 
yesterday’s New York World, entitled “A Free Press.” It con- 
tains an admirable discussion of the question to which I have 
referred. I ask that it may be inserted without reading in the 


Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the New York World, January 3, 1927] 
A FREE PRESS 


Speaking indirectly through his official spokesman, Mr. Coolidge on 
Friday delivered a lecture to the American press. It is not easy to tell 
from his unquotable remarks exactly what he objected to in the conduct 
of American newspapers or exactly what he would like them to do that 
they are not doing. Most of the correspondents seem to have had the 
impression, however, that he resented the criticisms of the conduct of 
foreign policy in Mexico, in Nicaragua, and elsewhere, and many of 
them go so far as to suggest that Mr. Coolidge thinks it is the duty of 
the press to applaud dumbly any course of action which the State 
Department sees fit to take. 

There are ample precedents to justify a self-respecting newspaper 
for refusing to let Mr. Coolidge tell it what it ought to think and 
what it ought to say. Not during the period of American neutrality, 
nor during the actual military operations, nor at the peace conference 
did the American press give to Woodrow Wilson that unquestioning 
and undivided support which Mr. Coolidge now demands for his dealings 
with Mexico and Nicaragua. It has not been the custom in America 
to let Government officials edit newspapers. It is not going to become 
the custom. 

There is a name for the kind of press Mr. Coolidge seems to desire. 
It is called a reptile press. This is a press which takes its inspiration 
from Government officials and from great business interests. It prints 
what those in power wish to have printed. It suppresses what they 
wish to have suppressed. It puts out as news those facts which help 
its masters to accomplish what they are after. Its comment on affairs 
consists in putting a good face on whatever the interests which control 
it are doing. It has no conscience of its own. It has no opinions of 
its own. It makes no independent investigation of the facts. It takes 
what is handed to it, and it does what it is told to do. 

The World has never been that kind of newspaper, and it does not 
propose to begin to be that kind of newspaper. Nor, if we know our 
contemporaries, do they intend to abdicate their role as the free re- 
porters and the free critics of events. There are sinister developments 
in American journalism which must disquiet any man of taste and con- 
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science and publie spirit. But the great newspapers still have the 
confidence of the thinking people of this country, and, in our judgment, 
they will not now forfeit that confidence by allowing the White House 
or any other interest to dictate what their policy sball be. 

The conduct of a newspaper in a free country is a task that no man 
can take lightly. There can be no responsible Government unless 
there is a press which is fundamentally disinterested in its motives, 
tireless in its search for truth, vigilant of abuses, tolerant and more 
than tolerant, hospitable to those who disagree, yet fearless in the 
expression of what it believes. A newspaper may be wrong. The truth 
is often hard to get. Judgments are often difficult to make. No one 
newspaper can pretend to know it all or to be right always, But 
any newspaper can, if it wishes, be honest with itself and therefore 
honest with Its public. And in that kind of honesty it can have opin- 
fons without pride of opinion, it can fight without fanaticism for its 
convictions, and when it is wrong it can say so. As long as there 
are newspapers which are afraid neither of dictation from the outside 
nor of corruption from within a healthy public opinion is possible, 
for then all shades of opinion will be expressed, and in the test of open 
debate the right may ultimately prevail. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. McNARY, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 15008, making appropriations for the 
‘Department of Agriculture. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I hope that that motion will 
not prevail. I inquire if it is debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. BRUCE. I trust the motion will not prevail. Many of 
us have been waiting long to secure consideration of bills in 
which we are interested, and it does seem to me that we ought 
to take up the calendar and go along with it in some sort of 
regular fashion, so that we may all have a chance to promote 
the passage of bills in which we are interested. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15008) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the bill be read 
for amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that means, of course, that the 
bill at some stage of the proceedings will be read textually. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the unanimous-consent agreement just 
made the formal reading of the bill has been dispensed with, 
and the Senate will first take up for consideration the commit- 
tee amendments, 

Mr. KING. Do I understand, then, that the bill will not 
be read? 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator the bill will be 
read, but technically during the process of reading the first 
questions to be considered will be the committee amendments. 
The bill, however, will be read. ; 

Mr. KING. Textually? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the swearing in or seating 
of a Senator is a matter of the highest privilege; and when 
he presents his credentials—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

8 n What is the subject matter before the 
nate 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The agricultural appropriation 
bill. The Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, now that the Senator from 
California has been enlightened I will proceed. 

Mr. President, the swearing in or seating of a Senator is 
a matter of the highest privilege; and when he presents his 
credentials, regular on their face, the Senate should exercise 
the greatest care in proceeding to deal with the case in any 
other but the regular way. j f 
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On the other hand, when a Senator elect or designate offers 
his credentials, and the Senate has knowledge of facts that 
would disqualify such Senator, it is the duty of the Senate 
to act fearlessly and with an eye single to the rights of the 
Republic and the rights of the applicant. The Smith case is 
without a parallel in this country. It is the only case that 
has ever come to the Senate where an examination by a com- 
mittee of the Senate has been made before the applicant 
appeared to be sworn in. It just happens that such were the 
charges of fraud in this election last spring that the Senate, 
which was then in session, appointed a special committee to 
examine into and report upon the facts; hearings were held, 
the report has been made, and the Senate has all of the salient 
facts before it. 

During the holiday recess I have spent considerable time in 
examining the evidence and looking into the law in this re- 
markable case. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely certain that every legislative 
body, except in so far as restricted by written constitution, 
has the right to pass upon the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers. This has been held in both England and America for 
150 years. There is no doubt whatsoever, under our Consti- 
tution and under our precedents, that the Senate has the right 
and power to exclude Mr. Smith. Its duty under the facts in 
this case is plain. If the Senate should seat Mr. SMITH, even 
for a time, in my judgment it will be notice to the people of 
the United States that a man who has sufficient money can 
buy a seat in this body. If he is excluded at the threshold it 
will be notice to everyone in this country that they can not 


buy a seat in this body. 


To my mind, this is one of the most momentous questions 
that ever presented itself to this body, and one of the most 
important ever presented to the American people. For years 
it had been charged that only the rich could come to the Senate 
of the United States. It has been charged that money was 
all powerful in such elections. It got so bad, under the old 
system of electing Senators by the legislatures, that the 
people demanded and the Congress and the States approved an 
amendment providing for the election of Senators by the 
people. It was believed that under the new plan of electing 
Senators money would not have the all-powerful influence that 
it seemed to have with the State legislatures. I do not believe 
it does have the same influence. I think it was a tremendous’ 
step when we made this constitutional provision. But cor- 
ruption has broken out both in the primary and in general 
elections; and if we dillydally, if we weaken, we will estab- 
lish the precedent that men may sit in this body in bought 
seats. Probably there never was presented to this body a case 
like the Smith ease. We should not delay, we should not shilly- 
shally, but we should do our duty as we see it, and that duty 
is to exclude Smith whenever he presents his credentials. 

Frank L. Sıra is a citizen of Illinois and has been for 
nine years, is more than 30 years of age, was a citizen at the 
time of his alleged election, and we will take it for granted 
that he has resigned his office of commerce commissioner in 
Illinois. 

The Illinois statute on page 2677 provides—and it will be 
remembered that Mr, Surrn was at this time a member of 
the Commerce Commission of IIlinois: 


No commissioner, assistant commissioner, secretary, or person ap- 
pointed or employed by the commission shall solicit or accept any gift, 
gratuity, emolument, or employment from any person or corporation 
subject to the supervision of the commission. 


The penalty imposed is removal from office, and the offender 
is otherwise punished for a misdemeanor in office. 

Last summer, before the adjournment of Congress, a select 
committee was appointed by the Senate to examine into this 
Illinois primary election, It has reported that Samuel Insull,+ 
who is the largest public-utility owner in Illinois and whose 
public-utility corporations it was the duty of said Frank L. 
Sulrk to regulate, contributed $125,000 to the Smith primary 
campaign fund and that other public utilities in Illinois in- 
creased this sum until it reached $206,000. These facts go 
both to the question of disqualification and to the question of 
election, They bring the question directly within the decision 
in the Roberts case, as it is undenied that Samir violated the 
law of Illinois. In the next place, he violated the decision 
of the Senate in the Newberry case. 

I want to call the attention especially of those who voted 
to continue Mr. Newberry in his seat to the resolution that 
they voted for in yoting to have him retain his seat, A part of 
that resolution reads as follows: 

That whether the amount expended in this primary was $195,000, 
as was fully reported or openly acknowledged, or whether there were 
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some few. thousand dollars in excess, the amount expended was in 
either case too large, much larger than ought to have been expended. 
The expenditure of such excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge and consent, being contrary to 
sound public policy, harmful to the honor and dignity of Senate, and 
dangerous to the perpetuity of a free government, such excessive 
expenditures are hereby severely condemned and disapproved. 


Mr. President, there are, or will be after March 4, in this 
body only 14 Senators out of the 46 who voted for that resolu- 
tion. I am going to watch carefully to see how many of the 
Newberry Senators who are left are going to vote against 
that resolution in the present case. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 


a question? 
Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 
Mr. BINGHAM. I was not a Member of the Senate at 


that time, as the Senator knows; but I should like to inquire 
whether he thinks that that resolution has the foree of law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; it has not the force of law, but 
it has the force of a guide established by the then Republican 
majority in this body. The Senator from Connecticut was 
not here at the time, and I will stop here long enough to tell 
him what happened about that resolution. 

Forty-six Senators yoted for it. Forty-one voted against 
it. Of the 46 Senators who voted for it, 14 will be here after 
March 4. Of the 41 Senators who voted against it, 29 are 
still in this body. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, that has nothing to do 
with the question which I desired to ask the Senator. My 
question is whether he felt that that resolution was a direc- 
tion to the States that they must do so and so, or whether it 
was merely advice to the sovereign States as to how the Senate 
thought they ought to carry out their power of sending Sena- 
tors to this body? 

Mr., McKELLAR. The Senator may call it advice, or he 
may call it direction, or he may call it whatever he pleases; 
but, in my judgment, it meant a rule of conduct for this 
body, and a rule of conduct that I believe is going to be 
carried out faithfully in every case that comes before it; and 
I want to say that I think it is going to be carried out in the 
Smith case. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator mean to imply that it 
is now a rule of the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it will be—or at least it will be 
considered a strong precedent—after we vote on the Smith case. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, after all is not the question 
whether there is a rule of the Senate or a declaration of policy 
by it relating to this discussion a matter of secondary signifi- 
cance when we bear in mind the fact that this man is said 
to have violated a criminal statute of the State of Illinois? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely; one that disqualifies him from 
holding the office of commerce commissioner in the State of 
Illinois and yet it makes him eligible to sit in the United States 
Senate! I do not believe that any such proposal will ever be 
established by this body. 

The resolution also declared that Newberry was entitled to 
continue in his seat, and this entire resolution passed the Senate 
on January 12, 1922, by a vote of 46 to 41. It will be remem- 
bered that it was claimed for Newberry that he was in the 
Nayy and stationed in New York, and that he did not know 
about these vast expenditures. Incidentally, as I have said 
before, that of the 46 Senators who yoted to retain Newberry, 
only 14 still remain in the Senate. Thirty-two have passed out, 
or will on March 4. On the other hand, of the 41 who voted 
against the resolution, 29 are still in the Senate. Only 5 
were defeated for reelection, the others having died or volun- 
tarily retired. . 

Mr. President, no contention is made that Mr. Surra was 
not right on the ground and did not know about the vast ex- 
penditures of money in his behalf. The record shows that he 
spent more than $206,000; but that sum came from the public 
utilities companies that it was his duty to regulate, and which 
it has been shown that he did not regulate. He received 
$458,582 from all sources, The Senate having laid down the 
rule that the expenditure of $195,000, with or without the 
knowledge of the candidate, was illegal and ruinous to the 
Government, it will be obliged to stand by its own rule made 
in that case, It will be remembered that previous to this— 
namely, on May 2, 1921—the Supreme Court had given its 
opinion on the criminal aspect of the Newberry case. By a 
divided court it held that the corrupt practices act passed in 
1911, before the passage of the seventeenth amendment, pro- 
viding for election of Senators by the people, which corrupt 
practices act attempted to limit the amount of money a candi- 
date for the Senate might expend, was unconstitutional in the 
case of primary elections, 
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It is fair to say, however, that the court was so divided in 
this decision that it was difficult for anyone to tell what its 
real opinion was about the matter. It is true that a majority 
of one was in favor of reversing the case; but four judges dis- 
sented—namely, White, the Chief Justice, and Justices Pitney, 
Brandeis, and Clarke—and Justice McKenna was in doubt, as 
shown by the following statement on page 258 of Two hundred 
and fifty-sixth United States: 


Mr. Justice McKenna concurs in this opinion as applied to the statute 
under consideration, which was enacted prior to the seventeenth amend- 
ment; but he reserves the question of the power of Congress under 
that amendment. 


Chief Justice White, in an elaborate opinion, among other 
things said: 

In view, then, of the plain text of the Constitution, of the power 
exerted under it from the beginning, of the action of Congress in its 
legislation, and of the amendment to the Constitution, as well as of the 
legislative action of substantially the larger portion of the States, I can 
see no reason for now denying the power of Congress to regulate a 
subject which from its very nature inheres in and is concerned with the 
election of Senators of the United States, as provided by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Justice Pitney, speaking for himself and Justices Brandeis 
and Clarke, said: 


I conclude that it is free from doubt that the Congress has power 
under the Constitution to regulate the conduct of primary elections. 


Thus, out of the nine justices we have four who believe that 
the act was constitutional, and the statement of Mr. Justice 
McKenna that he yoted with the majority only because the 
statute under consideration was enacted prior to the seventeenth 
amendment. Newberry v. United States (256 U. S. 332). 

This corrupt practices act was passed in 1911, and provided 
substantially that no candidate for Senator in any primary or 
convention could expend more than the amount limited by 
State laws, or, if there were no State laws, no candidate could 
expend over $10,000. | 

There were Michigan laws limiting the amount, and the 
Michigan limitation was $1,875. At that time the State legis- 
lature elected Senators, and there was some reason for the 
opinion that a primary election to name a candidate who would 
run before the legislature was not in itself, or of itself, a part 
of the same election. In other words, if the legislature had 
been honestly and honorably elected, the election of a Senator 
would not be tainted because fraud or corruption had been 
practiced in the same primary, so by a majority of 1 the 
Supreme Sourt held that the statute having been passed before 
the seyenteenth amendment, the primary was not an essential 
part of the election, and declared the statute void as to 
primaries. 

Even in this I think the court was wrong. It will be recalled 
that there was a tremendous outcry against this majority 
opinion of our Supreme Court. It was claimed that by it a 
multimillionaire, who had been a commander in the Navy 
during the war and who had been a Cabinet officer and who had 
deen sitting as a Senator for two years or more, was thus 
excused from serving a three years’ sentence in the penitentiary, 
which the jury had given him. That case was most severely 
criticized throughout the country, and when the fall elections 
came on so many Newberry Senators were defeated and so 
many anti-Newberry Senators were elected that it was perfectly 
evident that Newberry would be unseated at the incoming 
session of the Senate, and to avoid that he resigned, in the 
judgment of many thereby confessing his guilt. 

I believe it would be well if our courts would be more careful 
in declaring acts of Congress void on technicalities. It brings 
about trouble every time, and unfortunate decisions in cases like 
the Newberry case and in the Fall and Doheny cases give good 
cause for the oft-reiterated statement made by so many that 
you can not convict a man worth a. million dollars in this 
country. 

NEWBERRY CASE ON DISQUALIFICATIONS 


The position is taken that the only disqualifications of a 
Senator are those set out in sections 2 and 3 of Article I, but 
the majority opinion in the Newberry case, on page 258, holds 
8 to the contrary. Mr. Justice McReynolds in that case 

d: 


As each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members, and as Congress may by law regulate the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections, the National Govern- 
ment is not without power to protect itself against corruption, fraud, 
or other malign influences, 


So that it is seen the Newberry case decision was based on a 
statute that was passed before the election of Senators by the 
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people. It was by a divided court, but announced that the 
Senate could expel or refuse admittance because of disqualifica- 
Kons THE PRIMARY AND ELECTION INSEPARABLE 

Since the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, by which 
Senators are elected by the people, a senatorial primary is such 
an integral part of the election itself that I have no doubt that 
our courts would under appropriate legislation hold that fraud 
in the primary permeated through and corrupted the whole 
election. Mr. Justice McReynolds intimates as much, Mr, 
Justice McKenna did likewise. Their two votes, or either one 


of them, brought about the result in the Newberry case. In 
many States the primary is equivalent to an election. In 
Tilinois the primary is virtually equivalent to an election. If 


fraud permeates the primary, naturally it permeates the elec- 
tion. So, without regard to the question of disqualifications, 
Smıra should be excluded because of fraud in the primary. 
This question could arise in three ways: 

First. A resolution such as that offered by Senator AsHuRST 
to exclude Sasars from taking the oath until the matter can be 
examined into by the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
and the Senate act upon it. 

Second. A simple resolution declaring that Surrn was not 
entitled to a seat. 

Third. By a resolution of expulsion. 

The first two resolutions take only a majority vote. The 
third resolution takes a two-thirds vote. 


SMITH CASE DIFFERENT FROM MANY OTHERS 


The Smith case is different from many others because fraud 
and corruption, were alleged to have taken place in his primary 
last spring. A select committee of the Senate was appointed to 
examine into the facts, and that committee has reported the 
facts. The facts are undisputed, and there is nothing to be 
done but for the Senate to act on the report of its committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator think, from his study of 
the debates in the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
in 1787, that when the Senate was given the right to expel a 
Member for cause, the provision referred to something preceding 
his having anything to do with a primary election or an election 
or his record as a Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The power to expel a Senator by a two- 
thirds vote under the Constitution is apparently without any 
limitation whatsoever, except the good sense of the Senate of 
the United States. There is no limit to it. 

Mr, BINGHAM. That was not quite my question. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I did not understand the Senator, then. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will remember that in the 
debates on the Constitution the question of expulsion followed 
the discussion of the question of the Member's behavior in 
the Senate, and so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It had seemed to me that the question of 
expulsion should be limited to something which occurred while 
the man was a Senator, or in the course of the primary or 
election proceedings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may have that view: I dif- 
fer with him. I think unquestionably, inasmuch as the Con- 
stitution requires a two-thirds vote, it was thought best and 
wisest and safest that the Senate should at all times have 
the power to expel a Member by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator will remember that in the 
Humphrey Marshall case the Senate itself, and not a com- 
mittee, as stated by Senator Sumner, quoted by the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatLsH] some days ago, by a vote 
of 17 to 7, in 1796, within less than 10 years after the Con- 
stitution had been adopted, put in an amendment to a com- 
mittee report which stated that the Constitution did not give 
jurisdiction to the Senate over something which happened prior 
to the man's becoming a Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, that repre- 
sented what was believed to be the good sense of the Senate in 
that case, but I do not think it is at all binding, and I do not 
think the facts in that case were at all similar to the facts in 
this case. I do not think that holding of the Senate is binding 
on the present Senate in the present case. 

Mr. BINGHAM, That particular clanse—if the Senator will 
bear with me a moment—did not refer to the case itself, but was 
put in on the floor of the Senate, where a majority of those 
who voted for it were Federalists, believing strongly in the 
power of the Senate and of the Federal Government to do what 
was necessary, States that inasmuch as the Constitution did 
not give the Senate jurisdiction, therefore the Senate could not 
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accede to Mr. Marshall's request that he be investigated. That 
bia done by the contemporaries of the framers of the Constitu- 
on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator will find, from other 
eases that will be presented by me in just a few moments, that 
that was an isolated holding of the Senate, in reference to that 
particular case, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to address an in- 
quiry to the Senator from Connecticut. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut take the view that the Senate has no power to 
expel a Senator for any offense committed prior to his election? 

Mr. BINGHAM. My present view is that the Senate may 
have power to expel for something which occurred prior to the 
election, although I should not care to express a firm opinion 
until I had heard all the arguments. I am inclined to the be- 
lief that the primary is part of the election, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not speaking about the pri- 
mary at all. My question is, Does the Senator take the position 
that the Senate is without power to expel a Senator for a crime 
committed prior to his election? 

Mr. BINGHAM. My studies have led me to believe that it 
was not the intention of the framers of the Constitution, nor of 
their contemporaries, to confer that power, as shown in the yote 
on the floor of the Senate in the Humphrey Marshall case, 
where 11 States voted that the Constitution did not give that 
ee i to the Senate and only 4 States voted that it did 

ve it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then if one has actually been 
charged with committing the crime of treason, and has actu- 
ally been tried and convicted of treason, and is then elected 
a Senator, this body is powerless to keep him out? 

Mr. BINGHAM, No, Mr. President; the Senator will realize 
that that raises an entirely different question 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How does it raise a different 
question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If he were a traitor, it would come up in 
connection with the oath which he must take. Furthermore, 
of course that question was settled by the adoption of the 
fourteenth amendment, when treason was specifically put in as 
one of the bars to holding offices under the United States. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. No; the Senator is altogether 
wrong about that. The fourteenth amendment applies only to 
the case of one who, having taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States as an officer of a State or of 
the United States, then engages in rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment. I put to the Senator the case of one who has not 
taken such an oath, but has actually been guilty of treason and 
has been convicted of treason. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In that extreme case, in connection with 
the necessity for his taking the oath in order to be a Senator, 
it would seem to me that the Senate would have jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. Let us suppose the 
case of one who commits an atrocious murder and is convicted 
of the murder. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator vote to seat him, or 
would he think the Senate was without power? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator would have to cross that 
bridge when he came to it. But the Senator is still of the 
belief 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will permit me, I am quite 
sure that when the Senator comes to examine the cases he 
will come to the conclusion, as I have, that the power to expel 
by a two-thirds yote is unlimited, and each Senator must deal 
with it as the case comes up. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, also to the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from Montana, that under other provisions of the 
Constitution which disqualify a man from holding any public 
office a conviction of treason would make him ineligible? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, Mr. President; the provision 
to which the Senator refers has no application whatever to 
Members of Congress. It provides that such a person shall 
hold no office of trust or profit under the United States, and 
that is, by uniform construction, held to exclude Senators and 
Representatives. 

Mr. MoKELLAR, Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The fourteenth amendment, to 
which the Senator has referred, bears no other construction, 
because it expressly provides that one who falls under the 
‘condemnation of that instrument shall not be qualified to 


serve as a Member of Congress, or to hold any office under 
the United States, and it was ruled in the Burton case that 


the prohibition which follows from a conviction of a felony to 
hold any office under the United States does not prevent a 


man from holding the office of Senator. He is still liable to 


expulsion, however. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us why 
he thinks it was necessary to adopt that third section of the 
fourteenth amendment if the Senate had the power before- 
hand? t 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to tell the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was done because of political prej- 


udices, which were very strong at the time, and in the excite- |. 


ment of the public mind at the time growing out of the Civil 
War. I have no doubt that was why it was put in. Many 
laws that have since been repealed, the Senator will recall, 
were passed at that time; laws like the “test act,” and various 
other laws. By the way, I was very much interested in an 
opinion of the Chief Justice of the United States, who held 
just a short time ago that President Johnson was right in all 
of his contentions with the Congress in that period of heat 
and very great political acrimony. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to reply to a question that was asked a moment ago in 
regard to a man having committed an atrocious crime; such 
a conviction would deprive a man of his civil rights as a citi- 
zen, would it not, and therefore the case could not come up 
until those rights had been restored? i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose it had been embezzlement? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He would be restored. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If his civil rights had been restored, then 
there must have been mitigating circumstances, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, we have to assume he 
has been nine years a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the crime had occurred so long before, 
that his rights had been restored nine years previously, it 
seems to me there might be mitigating circumstances, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Suppose the governor of the 
State had pardoned him and restored his rights, But let me 
say—and this is a perfectly plain answer to the question as to 
why that provision was put in the fourteenth amendment— 
that prior to the time that amendment was ratified it was 
within the discretion of the Senate to admit or not admit, 
as they saw fit, a man who had taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and had engaged in rebellion 
against the United States. But the people said, “ You can not 
permit that man to come in.” It was a prohibition in addi- 
tion to the three. Now, we violate our oaths if we admit a 
man to the Senate who has not been for nine years a citizen of 
the United States, who is not 30 years of age, and who is not 
a resident of the State for which he shall be ehosen. To 
admit him would be inconsistent with the Constitution. 80 
far as the other things are concerned, we are at liberty to 
exercise our discretion. So it was with reference to men who 
had engaged in rebellion. Prior to that time the Congress 
sometimes admitted and sometimes excluded them. There are 
precedents both ways. The people of the country said, “We 
will not tolerate this thing any longer.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. But they gave the Congress the right to 
admit them by vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator said we have not that 
right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But they said, “You shall not 
‘admit them unless both Houses of Congress and the President 
of the United States by law permit them to come in,” which, 
of course, meant that after the lapse of time and these 
passions had subsided, and that kind of thing, it might be 
desirable to allow those men to come in as they did come in. 
It simply deprived the Semate of any discretion in the matter 
which it had theretofore enjoyed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I now come to a discussion 
of a part of the facts disclosed as a result of the investigation 
of the case.. I digress here long enough to say that the Senate 
committee which was appointed last summer to investigate 
these cases, in my judgment, has done a wonderfully patriotic 
work. From what I have read of the report and of the evi- 
dence, I think the committee has acted with the greatest fair- 
ness and ability and that practically all the facts haye been 
adduced. So far as I am able, as a Member of this body, I 
want to commend the splendid work that was performed by the 
committee. Senator Resp is a marvelous examiner of wit- 
nesses. ’ 
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EVIDENCE IN THE CASAR 


Mr. President, taking the evidence of Colonel Suiram alone, 
there can be no question that on his own evidence Colonel SMITH 
should be excluded. Bear in mind the resolution of the Senate 
in the Newberry case and bear in mind the Illinois statute 
which Ssors violated. I want to quote from the Smith testi- 
mony : 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you ever have any talk with any person or per- 
sons with reference to campaign contributions? 

Mr. Smrru, No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nobody at all? 

Mr. SMITH. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not even with Mr. Moore? 

Mr. SrH. Oh, yes; with Mr. Moore. 


Then again: 

The CHAIRMAN. What did you conclude at this first conference would 
be the probable cost of the campaign? 

Mr. Sirs. $150,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you indicated how much you would be able 
to give. What was that amount? 

Mr. Sura. $5,000 (p. 1534). 


It will be here noted that Mr. Surrg was not frank with the 
committee, but he first tried to make it appear that he had not 
talked with anybody in reference to campaign contributions, 

He started out with the proposition when he became a can- 
didate that it would take $150,000 to run his campaign; and 
yet he says he contributed only $5,000 of it. Where was the 
other $145,000 to come from? Let us see what the testimony 
discloses : 3 

The CHAMMAN. Did you not discuss with Mr. Moore where money 
probably could be obtained? 

Mr. Sutrn. I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did he not say anything to you about that? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

The CHAIRMAN; Did Mr. Moore agree to contribute any part of it 
himself? 

Mr, Sarr. In an indefinite way he did. 

The CHAIRMAN, What was the “indefinite way ? 

Mr. Surra. That he would put in a reasonable amount himself. 

The CHAIRMAN, What did he designate as a reasonable amount? 

Mr, Smirn. He did not indicate, 

The CHainmay. What did you understand him to mean? 

Mr. Sarre. Well, I had no definite understanding, Senator, as to 
just how far he intended to obligate himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where did he get the money? 

Mr. SurrH. Mr. Moore will have to answer that; I do not know. 

The CHatrman. Do you know any of the sources from which he 
got the money? 

Mr. SmirH. I only know in a general way. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is a general way? 

Mr. SMiru. I think that is a question that Mr. Moore should 
answer himself. He collected the money. I had nothing to do with 
the collection of the money. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a question, however, which we ought to ask 
and do ask. I want to get your information. 

Mr. SMirH. Mine is only vague information, not based upon any 
real facts. 

The CHAIRMAN, You got it from Mr. Moore, did you not? 

Mr. Surrn. I got some. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, now, tell us what you got from Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Surra. I think Mr. Insull contributed some money. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know the exact amount. 

The CuHainman, Tell us what you do know. 
the exact amount, what is your information? 

Mr, SMirH. My best information is that it was around $100,000, 
but I am not—— (pp. 1535 and 1536). 


He knew, Senators, that it would take about $150,000, 
aceording to his own testimony. He knew how much he 
contributed. He knew the other $145,000 was to come from 
somewhere, according to his own testimony, and I digress 
here long enough to say that that was an ideal piece of ex- 
amination upon the part of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. He finally wormed out of Mr. SMITH, 
after he denied it and denied any knowledge of it, the fact 
that within his knowledge Mr. Insull had contributed $100,000, 
though, as a matter of fact, he had contributed $125,000. 

The CHanuax. How much did you give? 

Mr. Sutrn. $5,000. 

The CHARMAN. Was that given by check? 

Mr. Surrn. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, How was It given? 

Mr. Surrk. In currency (p. 1534). 


If you do not know 
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And again: 

The CHAIRMAN. Whut information did you receive regarding total 
expenses of the campaign? 

Mr. Smit. I received that just lately. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. What was it? 

Mr. Surrk. Around $250,000 (p. 1537). 


And again: 


The CHarrMaN. He told you where he hoped to get money, did he 
not? 

Mr. Surru. He may have indicated to me that he could get money 
from this or that place. I have no recollection of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. In any event, he was your trusted agent, and what- 
ever he did in getting money he did for you? 

Mr. Suira. Whatever he did in getting money he did as campaign 
manager of Frank L. Smith for United States Senator—as chairman 
of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not in any way repudiating his acts now? 

Mr. SMITH. No (pp. 1539 and 1540). 


Again Mr. Sutrz testified: 


I have no knowledge of any other campaign contribution of any 
proportions excepting Mr. Insull's (p. 1544). 

Again: 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you known Samuel Insull? 

Mr. SMITH. About 12 years. 

The CHAmMAN. Haye you ever had any political connection with 
him before this occurrence that we are speaking of? 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, yes; not any political connection, but I have known 
him and have probably talked politics with him during the course of 
that 12 years (p. 1545). 


Again, he testified that he had been chairman of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission for six years. 
Again, the record discloses: 


The CuHamman. What was the particular reason for Mr, Insull giving 
this large sum of money in this instance? 

Mr. SuirH. He will have to answer that. 

The CHARMAN. Were you in any way surprised when you learned 
that he was going to make this large contribution, or had made it? 

Mr. Sutru. Frankly, I was; yes (p. 1546). 

Mr. Smita undertook to read some sort of a paper, and in this 
paper he asked questions as follows: 


If there is anyone who accuses me of wrongdoing, who is he, and 
where is he? What is his charge? 


This man announced in the beginning that he thought it 
would take $150,000 to run the campaign. He was going to 
contribute $5,000 of it and turned over to Mr. Moore the job of 
raising the rest. He knew that Mr. Insull had given $100,000. 
He knew it was a violation of the law under which he held 
his then office to receive money from Insull, and yet—listen to 
this excerpt from his prepared statement, a part of which I 
find in the record: 


Is there anyone who accuses me of wrongdoing? Who is it and 
where is he? What have I done that is against law or against good 
morals? 

Is it possible that Mr. Surg does not understand? I am 
wondering if it can be possible that a man can be elected to 
the Senate from Illinois who does not understand that the 
acceptance of a $100,000 campaign fund from the head of a 
public-utility corporation, which it was his duty as commis- 
sioner to regulate, was contrary to the law of Illinois? How 
can he ask such questions? 


What have I done that is against law or against good morals? Is 
there any person who says that I used unlawful or immoral means 
to get a single vote? 


He certainly must have been talking about the election. 


What have I done that is against the law or against good morals? 
Is there any person who says that I used unlawful or immoral means 
to get a single yote? Is there any person who says I spent a single 
dollar for any unlawful or immoral purpose? If so, who is he, where 
is he, and when did he say it? If there is any person who is ready 
to make such a charge, should he not be called here to make it, where 
I can hear it; and before I am even requested to make any statement 
whatever? (p. 1546). 


Think of putting that in the record after having admitted 
that with his knowledge, consent, and approval $100,000 had 
been accepted from Mr. Samuel Insull, head of one of the 
great public-utility corporations in Illinois, when it was Surrn's 
duty as commerce commissioner to regulate that public utility. 
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Mr. President, the foregoing is exceedingly peculiar testi- 
mony. Think of a man who has been in Congress, who has 
served in the National House of Representatives, who has been 
collector of internal revenue, chairman of the Republican State 
Committee of Illinois three times, and for six years a member 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission, asking questions like 
these. Here was a law that disqualified him for holding office 
in the event he received any gift from anyone connected with 
public utilities, which it was his duty to regulate. He knew 
of this law, of course, and he knew, according to his own evi- 
dence, that Samuel Insull had contributed $100,000 te his cam- 
paign; and yet, in a mock heroic. way, he wants to know who 
is bringing such charges against him. Is it possible that Mr. 
SMITH can not understand the meaning of his own acts? His 
testimony is not frank. It is not open. The truth is there is 
an evident desire to conceal the truth. I do not see how any 
Senator can read his testimony and feel that a man that has 
his idea about truth and corruption can vote to seat him. 

Later on Mr. SmirH was further examined, and he put in the 
record his connection with the public utility companies: 


The CHARMAN; I take it, then, Mr. Smrru—let us see if we can not 
cut across lots and get to the point—that you had information that 
put you on notice of the fact that Insull had contributed? 

Mr. Sara. I would not put it that way, Senator. I had informa- 
tion that Mr. Insull was supporting my campaign. As to the amount, 
or any specific donations, I had no knowledge at that time (p. 1868). 


It was shown that there had been reductions in surface-line 
ear fares in Chicago. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are the surface-car lines in Chicago understood to 
be an Insull property or not? 

Mr. Surra. No; I think not. 

The CHARMAN. You did, about November, 1921, reduce the fares of 
the surface lines from 8 cents to 5 cents? 

Mr. Surru. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are the elevated roads in Chicago regarded as an 
Insull property or not. 

Mr. Surrn. I believe so. 

The CHamMan, Has your commission the power to initiate proceed- 
ings to regulate the rates of any company? 

Mr. Surra. It has. 

The CHARMAN. Did it initiate any proceedings to reduce the rates 
of the elevated lines? 

Mr. Sarrn, I can not recall whether the commission initiated the 
proceedings or whether the proceedings were there upon petition of 
some one else; but in 1921 such proceedings were initiated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were the rates reduced? 

Mr. Surry, They were. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much? 

Mr. SrH. Aggregating about $7,000,000 up to June 30 of this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. But I am asking the rate per fare. 

Mr. Surra. I can explain it to you only by giving you the amounts 
and then giving you the weighted reduction per passenger, because 
there is a scale of rates. 

The CuatrMan. Could you give me the scale of rates as it stood at 
the time the application was made? 

Mr, SmirH. Yes; I think so. My recollection is that it was 10 cents 
per single ride, four rides for 35 cents, and that the rate put into effect 
by the commission after a hearing was, single fare 10 cents, three 
rides for 25 cents, and a book for $1.25, permitting you to ride as often 
as you wanted to during the course of the month (p. 1869). 


Three rides for 25 cents instead of four rides for 35 cents. 
This same commission reduced the fare on the surface lines 
from 8 to 5 cents, whereas the regular fare was left at 10 cents 
on the elevated lines controlled by Mr. Insull. 

Of course nobody wants to be hypercritical, but it looks to 
me as if Insull could well afford to contribute $125,000 to Mr. 
Surrn's campaign. There is a very considerable transaction 
there. It must have meant a great deal of money, and, looked 
at from the point of gratitude, I do not know but that Insull 
was right in contributing some of this money, even though 
it was a violation of law. I am now looking at it from the 
standpoint of Insull, the man who had received these great 
benefits from the chairman of the commission, who is the man 
who has asked to be seated in the Senate of the United States. 

I come now to matters affecting the gas company: 


Tue CHAtrMaN. What is the name of the great gas company here? 

Mr. SMITH. The People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is regarded as an Insull property? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Was there any application made for a reduction of 
the rates of that company? 

Mr. Surg. I think that was a citation by the commission (p. 1870). 
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He made some reduction in gas rates, but not to those who 
used under 400 cubie feet. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I note the Senator refers to a contribution 
or a donation made by Samuel Insull. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHURST. Did the Senator use the word “ contribu- 
tion” or the word “donation,” or both? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I have used both. 

Mr. ASHURST. Was it not an investment that Samuel 
Insull made rather than a contribution? 

Mr. McKELLAR. One would think from examining the re- 
lationship between these two parties that it was not only an 
investment but a tremendously profitable investment for Mr. 
Insull. Other utility companies seem not to have invested quite 
so much and they did not get as good returns. Their fares 
were reduced from 8 to 5 cents, while brother Insull’s remained 
at 10 cents, but as a lagniappe to the people those who bought 
tickets could get three for a quarter instead of four for 35 
cents. Marvelous reduction! 

Listen further— 


The CHAIRMAN, Coming, now, to the People's Gas Light & Coke Co., I 
find that in 1923 its outstanding capital stock and surplus was 
$55,731,680. 

In 1924 it had increased. to $57,187,711. 

In 1925 it had increased to $61,929,406. Those figures, then, would 
indicate that that company had applied for the various increases of 
stock shown in these totals? 

Mr. SMITH. I assume so; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that its requests had been granted to the extent 
indicated? 

Mr. Surrk. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Likewise it is shown in this tabulation which I have 
that the People’s Gas Light & Coke Co.’s bonded indebtedness increased 
from $46,177,000 in 1923 to $51,927,000 in 1925. That would indicate 
that the company had made application for an increased bonded in- 
debtedness and had issued bonds under the direction of the commission 
or with the permission of the commission. That is right, is it? 

Mr. Surra. It would (p. 1874). 


Ah, Mr. President, here we see the nefarious relationship. 
The chairman of the commerce commission permitting this 
power interest of Mr. Insull's to inerease both its bonded in- 
debtedness and its stock indebtedness by millions—$10,000,000 
in the two or three years since Mr. Surrn has been chairman— 
on which the people of Chicago had to pay reasonable returns, 
and in return for these favors—these enormous favors—and 
by reason of only a small reduction in fares and charges 
no wonder Mr. Insull was trying to give so valuable a friend 
$125,000 for his campaign fund, He ought to have contributed 
half a million dollars, at least; and he may have done so for 
aught we know. 2 

Mr. President, fraud and corruption permeates this entire 
transaction, This man comes to the Senate with unclean 
hands, and the Senate should exclude him, We already have 
the proof taken in this very case. This proof overturns any 
regularity in credentials. The Senate should not hesitate. 
but it should immediately exclude Surrg so that the great 
State of Illinois may appoint a man to come to the Senate 
for the time being whose hands are clean and whose selection 
does not grow out of one of the most corrupt campaigns that 
every took place in any State. 

Mr. President, in England Parliament has always exercised 
full power to deal with the qualifications of its own members. 

The power of Parliament to exclude is graphically set forth 
In the life of John Wilkes. He was very much opposed to the 
party in power and from an early period in his life undertook 
to get into Parliament. His first attempt was in 1754, when 
he spent $20,000 and polled 192 votes. In 1757 he was elected 
at a cost of $35,000. He then published a paper in which 
he abused an official of the Government, for which he was put 
in the tower, In 1764 he was expelled from the House for 
publishing the North Britain, an alleged scurrilous sheet. He 
was exiled for four years. In 1768 he was again a candidate 
for Parliament, but was defeated, He was then arrested and 
committed to prison for a republication of the North Britain 
and for publishing an Essay on Woman. He was then sen- 
tenced in the Court of King’s Bench for 20 months’ imprison- 
ment. In 1769, having been again elected to the House of 
Commons, he was expelled. In 1769 he was reelected and ex- 
pelled again. He was elected again in 1769 and expelled a second 
time. He was elected a fourth time, and Parliament declared 
his opponent entitled to the seat. In 1774 he was again 
elected to Parliament and this time held on, Then he moved 
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to haye his former expulsion expunged from the record and 
finally did so. There is nothing in this case that bears on the 
present case, except the unrestricted right that the British 
Parliament has always taken in passing on the qualifications 
of its members. 

But it is claimed that the question of fraud and corruption 
in the Smith election does not apply to this present applica- 
tion of SmrrH to a seat in the Senate. It is claimed that 
inasmuch as Sara is appointed by the governor to fill out an 
unexpired term that none of these questions can be raised. 
Such a contention, in my judgment, is purely technical and 
wholly without merit. Surrn's act in obtaining his election to 
the regular term by fraud and corruption permeates the whole 
affair. Indeed, according to the newspapers, Governor Small 
gave as his reason for appointing Smith that he had already 
been elected by the people. Small was elected at the same 
time. This directly connects the election of Smrra with the 
appointment of Surra and makes the whole transaction fraudu- 
lent and, of course, the Senate should refuse to seat him. 

But it is claimed for Smrrn that a question of State rights 
is at issue. I see no question of State rights at all in this 
matter, The Senate is not refusing the State of Illinois its 
equal representation in the Senate. If SMITH was 20 years old 
and presented credentials otherwise regular, he would be 
excluded, and it would be no deprivation of State rights. The 
Governor of Illinois does not have to appoint Smith to fill this 
vacancy. He can appoint any other qualified citizen of Ili- 
nois, man or woman, and the Senate will receive him or her. 
I believe in State rights, but not in that kind of State rights. 
They would put through some measure that ought not to go 
through or put in some candidate who ought not to be in office. 
In these days many of those who clamor for State rights are 
simply asking to put over some nefarious deal or to prevent 
some worthy and progressive measure. The plea of State 
rights for Sarr and the plea of State rights for the boot- 
legger or any other law violator ought to go hand in hand. 

Whether we look at it as a matter of principle, or whether 
we examine the textbooks on constitutional law, the history of 
the proyision in the original Constitution, the statutes of the 
United States, the precedents in the House, or the precedents 
in the Senate, there can be no question about the Senate’s 
power to exclude, and by a majority vote. Every legislative 
body has unlimited control over its own methods of organiza- 
tion and the qualifications or disqualifications of its members, 
except as specifically limited by the organic law. When our 
Constitution was framed there was practically no limit to the 
right and power in these respects of the English Parliament. 
Such power is necessary to the preservation of the body itself 
and to the dignity of its character. It has been said that in 
England it was at one time permissible to permit admission 
into the House of Commons minors, aliens, and persons not 
inhabitants of the political subdivisions from which they were 
elected, and to this day an inhabitant of London may be elected 
to Parliament by a Scotch constituency. It was these abuses 
that our Constitution makers desired to prohibit. They did not 
undertake to name all of the disqualifications, but simply pointed 
out those three in section 5 of Article I, and another one later 
on. It was not their purpose to interfere with the right of each 
House to pass upon the qualifications of its own Members other 
than in the particulars named. 

ORIGINAL PROVISION 

In the first draft of the Constitution the original provision 
was as follows—and I call the especial attention of the Senate 
to it because it is in the affirmative: 


Every Member of the House of Representatives shall be of the age 
of 25 years at least; shall have been a citizen of the United States for 
at least three years before his election, and shall be at the time of his 
election a resident of the State in which he shall be chosen. 


And a similar proviso in the affirmative was proposed as to 
the Senate. 

This was opposed on the ground that it was impossible to 
make a complete list of quzlifcations and that a partial list 
might by implication tie the hands of Congress. Concerning 
this, Mr. Wilson, a member of the convention, said: 


Besides a partial enumeration of cases will disable the legislature 
from. disqualifying odious and dangerous characters. 
Later, Mr. Wilson said: 


It would be best, on the whole, to let the section go out; this par- 
ticular power would constructively exclude every other power of regu- 
lating qualifications. 


To meet these objections the section was finally reported 
and adopted in the negative form, which it now bears. So 
that the very question here at issue was discussed at the time 
the provision was put in the Constitution, and it was put in 
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in a negative form so it would not preclude each House from 
exercising its plenary power to pass upon other qualifications 
of its Members. 

STATUTORY PRECEDENTS 


That each House was not limited to the four disqualifications 
contained in the Constitution was certainly the belief of those 
who made the Constitution. Mr. Madison was a Member of the 
House in the First Congress. On April 30, 1790, the following 
act was passed: 


That if any person is directly or indirectly given any sum or sums 
of money, or any other bribe or award, or any promise, contract, obliga- 
tion, or security for the payment or delivery of any money, present, or 
award, or any other thing to obtain or procure the opinion, judgment, 
or decree of any judge or judges of the United States in any suit, con- 
troversy, or cause pending before him or them, and shall be convicted 
thereof, etc., he shall be confined and imprisoned, at the discretion of 
the court, and shall forever be disqualified to hold any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States. 


And in 1791 it was enacted that every judge of the United 
State who in anywise accepts or receives any sum of money 
or other bribe shall be fined and imprisoned, and shall be other- 
wise disqualified to hold any office of trust or profit under the 
United States, 

Again, section 3 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 


Judgments in the case of impeachments shall not extend any further 
than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States. 


Surely no one could contend that a man might be adjudged 
guilty of impeachment and still he might be qualified to be a 
United States Senator. 

Section 5500 of the Revised Statutes prohibits a Member of 
either House of Congress from asking, accepting, or receiving 
any money or any promise, contract, obligation, gratuity, or 
security for the payment of money either after he has been 
qualified or after he has taken his seat as a Member, and if 
conyicted thereof he shall be fined, imprisoned, ete.; and section 
5502 further provides: 

Every Member, officer, or person convicted under the provisions of the 
two preceding sections who holds any place of profit or trust shall 
forfeit his place of honor and trust and shall forever be disqualified 
for holding any place of honor or trust under the United States. 


Now, is it possible that a man convicted under this statute 
could still be a Senator after having the three constitutional 
qualifications and being elected by the people of his State? It 
will be remembered that in 1862 the test act was passed, which 
placed a further qualification on the right of a Senator to hold 
office, so it appears that from our earliest history on down our 
Congress has acted upon the principle that each House had full 
and complete power to pass upon the qualifications of its own 
Members. 

It is true that in Mr. Story’s work on the Constitution, in 
speaking of the qualifications provisions, it would seem that 
other qualifications could not be added. On the other hand, other 
constitutional writers seem to unite in thinking that other 
qualifications could be added. Mr. Pomeroy says: 


The power given to the Senate and to the House of Representatives, 
each to pass upon the validity of the elections of its own Members, and 
upon their personal qualifications, seems to be unbounded. * * + 
Indeed, there is absolutely no restraint upon its exercise except the 
responsibility of the Representatives to their constituents. 


Throop on Public Offices says: 


The general rule is that the legislature has full power to prescribe 
qualifications for holding office in addition to those prescribed by the 
Constitution, if any, provided that they are reasonable and not opposed 
to the constitutional provisions or to the spirit of the Constitution. 


Mr. Cushing says: 


To the disqualifications of this kind may be added those which may re- 


sult from the commission of some crime which would render the Member 
ineligible. 

Mr. John Randolph, in the House of Representatives in 1807, 
said: 

If the Constitution had meant as we contend to settle the qualifica- 
tions of Members, its words would naturally have run thus, Every 
person who has attained the age of 25 years and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States and, who shall, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of the State from which he shall be chosen, shall be eligible 
for the House of Representatives.” 


But so far from fixing the qualifications of that House, the 
Constitution merely enumerates a few qualifications within 
which the Senate was left to act. 
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Professor Burgess declared: 


I think it is safe to say that either House might reject an insane 
person or might exclude a grossly immoral person. 


A number of cases have arisen in the House. One of the 
most notable was the refusal of the House of Representatives 
to accept the credentials of the celebrated Sergeant S. Prentiss 
and his colleague in 1837. From the facts as I can best get 
them from speeches made by Mr. Prentiss, it appears that in 
July, 1837, apparently at a special election, Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson were elected to Congress from Mississippi. At 
the November election Mr. Prentiss and his colleague ran and 
were elected, They received credentials from the Governor 
and presented the credentials to the House of Representatives. 
They first seated Mr. Claiborne and Mr. Gholson, and then 
afterwards decided that they were not entitled to their seats, 
and afterwards decided their elections were void. Still the 
House would not seat Prentiss and his colleague, and they went 
back home and ran again, were elected, and were sworn in. 
Now, Messrs. Prentiss and Word had every qualification in the 
Constitution. They had a certificate from the Governor in every 
way regular, and yet the House denied them their seats until 
after a subsequent election. 

In 1867 the Members elected from the State of Kentucky 
presented their credentials to the House, but they were not 
sworn in because they were disloyal and had expressed dis- 
loyal sentiments. They had all the qualifications under the 
Constitution, At this time the House assumed jurisdiction, 
tried the cases in advance of administering the oath, and where 
it happened that at some time the claimant had not been loyal 
he was excluded, and where he had been loyal he was sworn in. 

In the Forty-first Congress the House of Representatives 
asserted its right to exclude a Member elect with a perfect 
certificate and possessing all of the so-called qualifications. 
This is the case of Whittemore, from South Carolina. It was 
charged against him that he had sold a cadetship, and was, 
therefore, unworthy to be a Member of the House. He resigned. 
The House passed a resolution of censure, Whittemore went 
back home, was reelected, and returned to the same session of 
Congress with his certificate of election under the broad seal 
of the State of South Carolina. Objection was made by no less 
a person than Gen. John A. Logan, who asserted the right 
of the House to exclude a man guilty of such an offense as 
Whittemore had committed. General Logan made a wonderful 
speech in the case, 

I want to quote what General Logan said in that case. It 
applies exactly to this one. Said General Logan: 


We have the right to say that he shall not be a man of infamous 
character. He is not merely a representative of the constituents who 
elect him, but his vote in the House is a vote for the whole Nation. 
It is a vote for the people of the whole country, and every district in 
the United States has the same interest in his vote that his own 
district has. Hence, if Congress shall not have the power or authority 
or shall not have the right to exclude a man of that kind, then the 
rights of the people of the whole country may be destroyed by a 
district sending a representative who may be obtained to vote in a 
manner which may be destructive to the rights of the people. 


And again General Logan said: i 


Congress, being the Representatives of the whole people, are entitled 
to say that the rights of the whole country shall not be destroyed 
by one or more districts throwing in here a man, or set of men, 
capable of their destruction; and that, having knowledge of the facts, 
and the power to prevent the mischief by exercising the right of 
exclusion, they have a right to exercise that power, and thereby 
protect the interests of the country, and to preserve instead of de 
stroy the right of representation. 


And, again: 
For crime, sir, we have a right to proscribe a man. 


And I repeat that statement here. For Mr. Smirn’s crime 
in violating the laws of Illinois we have a perfect right to 
exclude him when he presents his credentials here. 

This case was not even sent to a committee, it being asserted 
that the House itself had knowledge of the facts. 

This case is directly in point with the Smith case. Whitte- 
more sold a cadetship. Sirsa accepted campaign funds con- 
trary to law. The Smith case is really worse than the Whitte- 
more case, 

THE CANNON CASE 


In 1880 Cannon was overwhelmingly elected a delegate to 
the Congress from Utah. The committee reported that as 
Cannon was a polygamist he was ineligible and unqualified 
to be a Member of Congress. At that time the Edmunds law 
had not been passed, and there was no statutory ground of 
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eligibility. The Edmunds law was passed while the Cannon 
case was being tried. Cannon was excluded by a vote of 173 
to 79. ‘ 

I want to call attention now to the speech of Mr. Burrows, 
who afterwards served in this body. 

In the Cannon case Mr, Burrows said: 


But it will be observed that the Constitution does not undertake to 
specify those things which disqualify a person for membership. The 
doctrine is well settled that to entitle a person to a seat in this House 
he must not only possess those affirmative qualifications mentioned 
in the Constitution, to wit, residence and citizenship, but he must be 
free from those things which by common parliamentary law dis- 
qualify. In other words, a Representative, though daly elected and 
possessing all tle constitutional qualifications, we would deny admis- 
sion to a person Infected with a contagious disease, and would be 
justified in so doing 

Should a member elect, after he was chosen, be arrested and con- 
vieted of some Infamous offense and punished by Imprisonment in the 
State prison, would it be contended that if he should present himself 
at the bar of this House at the expiration of his term of imprison- 
ment and demand to be received into membership, that it would not 
be within the constitutional power of this body to refuse him admis- 
sion? Instances of personal disqualification might be multiplied in- 
definitely. This is sufficient, however, to illustrate my point. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I recall that Mr. Burrows, to whom the 
Senator has referred, was chairman of the standing Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Hlections when I came here in March, 
1909; and when my commission was laid before this body he 
asked to have it referred to his committee, The commission 
was based upon an election by the Legislature of Florida, 
which was unanimous; there was not a vote to the contrary; 
and yet at that time the practice was to refer the commis- 
sions of Senators to that committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the practice never ought to have 
been discontinued. I doubt whether it will be discontinued in 
the future. 

I just want to add what Mr. Burrows so well said; and, 
of course, knowing the qualifications that the senior Senator 
from Florida had at that time and still has, and knowing that 
he had been elected by perfectly honorable means, he did not 
put him in the category of those about whom he was speak- 
ing here: 


The American people have long enough endured the shame of having 
seated in their high council a man who offends public decency, disturbs 
social order, defies national authority, and outrages the moral sense of 
all Christendom. Let the humiliation end now and forever. 


The remarks of Mr. Burrows are apt here. Here is a man 
who is a law-violator, who accepts gifts for campaign funds 
from public service corporations, which it was his duty to 
regulate. He has so acted that he has made himself subject 
to removal from office in the State of Illinois. He has broken 
the law. He has engaged in corrupt practices to secure a seat 
in the Senate. He has violated the decree of the Senate that 
a man who spends as much as $195,000 for his election has 
acted contrary to public policy, has committed an offense against 
the honor and dignity of the Senate, and is dangerous to the 
perpetuity of a free government. How could any such man 
expect to be admitted to this body, by appointment or otherwise? 

I next come to the case of Brigham H. Roberts, In 1862 the 
Congress passed this law, section 5352: 


Every person having a husband or wife living who marries another, 
either married or single, in a territory, or otherwise, over which the 
United States has exclusive juisdiction, is guilty of bigamy and shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $500 and be imprisoned for a 
term of not more than five years. 


The Edmunds law provided that: 


No polygamist, bigamist, or any person cohabiting with more than 
one woman, and no woman cohabiting with any of the persons described 
as aforesaid in this section in any territory or ether place over which 
the United States have exclusive jurisdiction, shall be entitled to vote 
at any election held in any such territory or other place, or be eligible 
for election or appointment to, or be entitled to hold, any office or place 
of public trust, honor, or emolument in, under, or for any such terri- 
tory or place, or under the United States. 


Mr. Roberts was elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress; and 


thereupon, on December 5, 1899, the House passed the following 
resolution. I want to call the attention of Senators to this 
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resolution. In substance, it is exactly like the procedure that 
is being invoked here: 


Resolved, That the question of the prima facie right of Brigham H. 
Roberts to be sworn in as a Representative from the State of Utah 
in the Fifty-sixth Congress, as well as of his final right to a seat 
therein as such Representative, be referred to a special committee 
of nine Members of the House, to be appointed by the Speaker; and 
until such committee shall report upon and the House decide such 
question and right, the said Brigham H. Roberts shall not be sworn 
in or be permitted to occupy a seat in the House. 


The committee met and further reported: 


We find that Brigham H. Roberts was elected as a Representative 
to the Fifty-sixth Congress from the State of Utah, and was at the 
date of his election above the age of 25 years; that he had been for 
more than seven years a naturalized citizen of the United States and 
was an inhabitant of the State of Utah. 

We further find that about 1878 he married Louisa Smith, his first 
and lawful wife, with whom he has ever since lived as such, and who 
since their marriage has borne him six children. 

That about 1885 he married as his plural wife Celia Dibble, with 
whom he has ever since lived as such, and who since such marriage 
has borne him six children, of whom the last were twins, born August 
11, 1897. 

That some four years after his said marriage to Celia Dibble he 
contracted another plural marriage with Margaret C. Shipp, with 
whom he has ever since lived in the habit and repute of marriage. 
Your committee is unable to fix the exact date of this marriage. It 
does not appear that he held her out as his wife before January, 1897, 
or that she before that date held him out as her husband, or that 
before that date they were reputed to be husband and wife. 

That these facts were generally known in Utah, publicly charged 
against him during his campaign for election, and were not denied by 
him, i 

That the testimony bearing on these facts was taken in the presence 
of Mr. Roberts, and that he fully cross-examined the witnessès but 
declined to place himself upon the witness stand. 

The committee is unanimous in its belief that Mr. Roberts ought not 
to remain a Member of the House of Representatives, A majority are 
of the opinion that be ought not to be permitted to become a Mem- 
ber; that the House has a right to exclude him. A minority are of 
the opinion that the proper course of procedure is to permit him to 
be sworn in and then expel him by a two-thirds vote under the con- 
stitutional provision providing for expulsion. 


Mr. Roberts was excluded, and properly so, by a vote of the 
House, The committee, among other things, reported on the 
right to exclude as follows: 

The objection is made to the refusal to admit Roberts that the 
Constitution excludes the idea that any objection can be made to his 
coming in if he is 25 years of age, has been seven years a citizen of 
the United States, and was an inhabitant of Utah when elected, no 
matter how odious or treasonable or criminal may have been his life 
and practices. 

To this we reply— 

1. That the language of the constitutional provision, the history of 
its framing in the constitutional convention, and its context, clearly 
show that it can not be construed to prevent disqualification for crime. 

2. That the overwhelming authority of textbook writers on the Con- 
stitution is to the effect that such disqualification may be imposed by 
the House, and no commentator on the Constitution specifically denies 
it. Especial reference is made to the works of Cushing, Pomeroy, 
Throop, Burgess, and Miller. 

3. The courts of several of the States, in construing analogous pro- 
visions, have with practical unanimity declared against such narrow 
construction of such constitutional provisions, 

4. The House of Representatives never denied that it had the right to 
exclude a Member elect, even when he had the three constitutional re- 
quirements. 

5. In many instances it has distinctly asserted its right so to do in 
cases of disloyalty and crime. 

6. It passed in 1862 the test oath act, which imposed a real and sub- 
stantial disqualification for membership in Congress, disqualifying hun- 
dreds of thousands of American citizens. That law remained in force 
for 20 years, and thousands of Members of Congress were compelled to 
take the oath it required. 

7. The House in 1869 adopted a general rule of order, providing 
that no person should be sworn in as a Member against whom the objec- 
tion was made that be was not entitled to take the test oath, and if 
upon investigation such fact appeared, he was to be permanently de- 
barred from entrance. 


The Roberts case is exactly in point. Mr. Roberts was ex- 
cluded from taking the oath because of his violation of the law 
of the land. 

Mr. President, those are the House precedents. I next come 
to the Senate precedents, Before I begin on them I might 
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state to the Senate that where questions have arisen relative 
to the right of any person appointed by a governor, almost the 
uniform procedure has been to refer the case to a committee, 
without the appointee taking the oath, and then, upon the re- 
port of the committee, to allow him to take the oath or not, 
according to the decision of the Senate. 

1. Uriah Tracy, Senator from Connecticut in 1796. The 
oath was administered to him, by a vote of 13 to 10, after 
question had been raised as to his credentials, 

2. Samuel Smith, Senator from Maryland in 1809, pre- 
sented his credentials. He was appointed by the governor, 
and he was seated by a vote of the Senate on June 6. Ap- 
parently he was not allowed to take the oath until the Senate 
seated him. 

3. Samuel S. Phelps, a Senator from Vermont in 1853, was 
sworn in. He was afterwards declared entitled to his seat. 

4. Jared W. Williams, in December, 1853, came as a Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, and he was sworn in. It seems 
that Williams was afterwards declared entitled to his seat, 
and apparently he held his seat. 

5. Horace Chilton, of Texas, appeared and was sworn in, 
and he was declared entitled to his seat. 

6. Humphrey Marshall, Senator from Kentucky. He was 
charged by certain judges in Kentucky with gross fraud in 
judicial proceedings. His credentials were presented Febru- 
ary 26, 1796, and referred to a committee. The Senate de- 
cided to admit Mr. Marshall, 

7. William Blount and William Cocke, the first two Sena- 
tors from Tennessee, were appointed on May 9, 1796. The 
Senate took no action except to order that the matter lie 
over. On May 23, 1796, it was ordered as follows: 


That Mr. Blount and Mr. Cocke, who claim to be Senators of the 
United States, be received as spectators, and that chairs be pro- 
vided for that purpose until final decision of the Senate shall be given 
on the bill proposing to admit the southwestern Territory into the 
Union. 


On June 1, however, after an investigation, they were duly 
admitted. 

8. Stanley Griswold, a Senator from Ohio, 1809. His cre- 
dentials were submitted, and he qualified and took his seat. 

9. Ephraim Bateman, elected to the Senate. The oath was 
administered. He was allowed to keep his seat. 

The Niles case has already been referred to. 

10. W. T. Willey and John S. Carlile, Virginia, 1861. There 
was an effort to refer them to committee, but they were 
allowed, by a majority vote, to take the oath. 

11. Cases of Frederick P. Stanton and James H. Lane, 
Kansas, 1861. They were allowed to take their seats. 

12. David T. Patterson, of Tennessee. In July, 1866, his 
credentials were read. 

They were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary to 
inquire into the qualifications of Mr. Patterson. It was after- 
wards held that he was entitled to his seat. 

13. George Gold, of Alabama, presented his credentials and 
asked to take the oath, but his case was referred to a com- 
mittee. That was on February 6, 1871. He was allowed to 
take the oath in 1872. 

Then, there are miscellaneous Senate cases, to which I will 
now refer. 

James Shields. He was Senator from Illinois, presented 
his credentials in 1849, and was sworn in, but it was after- 
wards held that he was not a citizen. 

Lyman Trumbull, Senator from Illinois. His credentials 
were presented and the oath was administered to him. After- 
wards it was held that he was ineligible. 

James Harlan, Senator from Iowa. His credentials were 
presented on December 3, 1855, and he was sworn in. His 
place was afterwards declared vacant. 

Fishback, Baxter, and Snow. Their cases came up in 1864. 
They were referred to a Committee on the Judiciary, and 
there was a report on May 21, 1864. On February 21, 1866, 
a motion was made that they were not entitled to their seats, 
but = was laid on the table. None of them was afterwards 
seated. 

In December, 1864, the credentials of Cutler, Smith, and 
Hahn were ordered to lie on the table. They were sent to a 
committee, and the applicants were never seated. 

In 1865 the credentials of Segar and Underwood were sub- 
mitted from Virginia. They were not admitted. 

John P. Stockton, New Jersey, 1865. His credentials were 
submitted on December 4, 1865, and he took the oath. It was 
held that he was not entitled to his seat. 

Philip S. Thomas, of Maryland, has heretofore been referred 
to. His case was referred to a committee, and it was after- 
wards decided that he was not entitled to his seat. 
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Thomas Norwood and Foster Blodgett, of Georgia. Their 
eredentials were presented and referred to a committee. Blod- 
penta was sworn in. Norwood was sworn in on December 

Ransom and Abbott, North Carolina. March 7, 1871, the 
credentials of Mr. Abbott were presented and referred to a 
committee. Abbott was declared not entitled to his seat. 
Ransom on February 5, 1872, appeared and took the oath. 

In 1844 the credentials of John M. Niles were presented and 
objection was made to the oath being administered. Mr. 
Jarnigin submitted a resolution referring the credentials of 
Mr. Niles to a select committee, which was instructed to 
inquire into the election, return, and qualifications of the said 
John M. Niles, and into his capacity at this time to take the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution of the United States. That 
was on the 30th of April, and on May 16 following Mr. Niles 
was permitted to take the oath of office. His mind had become 
impaired and he had been in an insane asylum, but the com- 
mittee reported that while he was laboring under mental and 
physical disability he was not of unsound mind in the tech- 
nical sense of that phrase. This case establishes the right of 
the Senate to refuse to allow the oath to be taken until after 
an examination by the committee. In other words, it asserts its 
right to exclude, 

Another case in the Senate was that of Philip F. Thomas, 
of Maryland. His credentials were presented on March 18, 
1867, and the following day were referred to the Judiciary . 
Committee. There was a very elaborate debate. The charge 
against him was that he had been disloyal, and that he was, 
therefore, incapable of taking the test oath which was pro- 
vided for in the act of July, 1862. Thomas was excluded by a 
vote of 27 to 20. 

SENATORS WHOSE CREDENTIALS WERE REFERRED TO THE COMMITTERE AND 
SEATED OR UNSBATED UPON REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

Kensey Johns, of Delaware, 1794. Mr. Johns presented his 
credentials. Whereupon it was moved that they be referred to 
the consideration of the Committee of Elections before the said 
Kensey Johns should be permitted to qualify. The committee 
reported that he was not entitled to his seat, and it was so 
ordered by the Senate. 

James Lanman, of Connecticut, 1825. Exception being taken 
to the credentials, they were referred to a committee. After a 
hearing a resolution was presented providing: 

That the Hon. James Lanman, appointed a Senator by the Governor 
of the State of Connecticut, be now admitted to the oath required by 
the Constitution. 


The oath was refused—yeas 18, nays 23. 

Ambrose H. Sevier, of Arkansas, 1837. His credentials were 
referred to a committee, and the following resolution was 
offered : 

Resolved, That the Hon. Ambrose H. Sevier, appointed a Senator by 
the Governor of the State of Arkansas, have the oath required by the 
Constitution administered to him. 


He was admitted by a vote of 26 to 19, 

Archibald Dixon, of Kentucky, 1852. The first motion was: 

Resolved, That the credentials of Archibald Dixon, Esq., be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, who shall consider and report 
thereon. 


For this a substitute was offered as follows: 

That the Hon. Archibald Dixon was duly elected by the Legislature 
of the State of Kentucky, to fill the vacancy in the Senate occasioned 
by the resignation of the Hon. Henry Clay, and is entitled to a seat 
therein. 


This was passed, 

Charles H. Bell, of New Hampshire, 1879. The Vice President 
presented his credentials on Tuesday, March 18, 1879. On 
motion of Mr. Wallace it was ordered that the credentials lie on 
the table, and a resolution was offered as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. Charles H. Bell is not entitled to a seat as a 
Senator by virtue of the appointment by the executive of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Majority and minority reports were filed. Mr. Bell was after- 
wards seated, on April 10, 1879, by 25 to 38. 

Lee Mantle, Montana, 1893. The credentials were referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections on March 9, 1893. 
On March 27, 1893, Mr. Hoar, from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, reported the following resolution. 

Resolved, That Lee Mantle is entitled to be admitted to a seat as 
Senator from the State of Montana. 


On August 23 Mr. Vance offered a resolution providing that— 
Mr. Lee Mantle is not entitled to a seat in this body— 


which was carried by a vote of 35 to 30. 
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The case of Mr. Mantle was a very famous one, and upon the 
action of the Senate in that case quite a number of other cases 
which arose afterwards were decided, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

A. C. Beckwith, of Wyoming, 1893: The Legislature of 
Wyoming having adjourned without the election of a Senator, 
the Governor of Wyoming appointed Mr. Beckwith to the Sen- 
ate. His credentials were referred to a committee, and on 
March 27 the committee decided that he was not entitled to a 
seat. Beckwith resigned. 

John B. Allen, of Washington, 1893: John B. Allen was 
appointed and his credentials were referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. A report was made on March 27, 
1898, stating that Mr. Allen was entitled to his seat. The 
Senate refused to seat Mr. Allen. 

Henry W. Corbett, of Oregon, 1897: His credentials were 
presented and were referred to a committee on February 28, 
1897. The committee reported that Corbett was not entitled to 
his seat, and on March 18, 1897, the Senate by a large majority 
upheld the report. 

Case of Andrew T. Wood, of Kentucky. Mr. Wood was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy in the Senate caused by the death 
of Mr. Blackburn. His credentials were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. No report was made. Mr. 
Deboe was by that time elected to the Senate and took his 
seat, and that ended the matter. 

John A. Henderson, of Florida: A similar situation existed. 

The next case was that of Matthew Quay. It will be remem- 
bered that that was a famous case. It arose probably within 
the time of some of the Senators present, no doubt within the 
service of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
whom I see before me. 

It will be remembered that the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
did not elect a Senator, but adjourned without election. There- 
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was not sworn in. His case was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, and after one of the most notable 
fights before a committee, majority and minority reports were 
made, and Mr. Quay was excluded by a majority of one vote. 

It will thus be seen from a study of the cases which are 
directly in point that the usual, ordinary, regular, ordained 
procedure in the Senate, where questions arise involving quali- 
fications of Members of this body before they get here, is to 
have the man not take the oath until an examination is had 
by the committee. There have been exceptions to that rule, 
but the exceptions are few. The general rule is as I have 
stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. 
Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the Quay case the question was not 
as to Mr. Quay’s qualifications; but the case was determined 
on the power and right and authority of the governor to 
appoint. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is true, and that has been the ques- 
tion in many of the Senate cases which have arisen. I call to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that Mr. Quay's credentials 
were absolutely regular on their face. There was a vacancy. 
Mr, Quay had all the qualifications provided by the Constitu- 
tion. Yet the Senate went behind his credentials to examine 
into the facts. So here, Mr. Surg has all the constitutional 
qualifications, I have no doubt. He has the three constitutional 
qualifications mentioned. His credentials are regular on their 
face. But it is charged, and the committee have reported the 
fact to the Senate, that Mr. Smirx violated the law in his own 
State, for which violation the Senate has a right to vote as to 
whether or not they will permit him to take a seat here, or 
whether he shall be excluded. 

In 1862 Benjamin Stark was appointed a Senator from 
Oregon and was allowed to take his seat. It seems that the 
charge of disloyalty was made against him, but was not 
proved. 

Mr. Lyman Trumbull, who made one of the reports in the 
case, said: 

Does anyone doubt the power of Congress under this clause of the 
Constitution to declare that a person convicted of treason should for- 
ever be incapable of holding any office under the United States? If 
this were done, would it be contended that a convicted traitor was 
entitled to be sworn as a Senator? The clause of the Constitution 
prescribing the qualifications of Senators and Representatives could 
never have been intended to limit the power to make disqualifications 
to hold those or any other offices a penalty for the commission of crime, 
especially of treason. 

Doubtless, he says, a law of Congress declaring that a person con- 
victed of a particular offense should not hold office under the United 


President, may I interrupt the 


| 
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States, and the decision of the courts sustaining such a law would 
not preclude the Senate from admitting such a person to a seat 
should it think proper, because the Senate is the exclusive judge of 
the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own Members. Yet 
it is hardly conceivable that the Senate ever would admit such a 
person to be sworn; nor does the fact that Congress has not adopted 
such a punishment for disloyalty or treason prevent the Senate from 
refusing to allow to be sworn as a Member a person believed by the 
body to be guilty of those offenses or other infamous crimes, 

That one avowed traitor, a convicted felon, or a person known to 
be disloyal to the Government has a constitutional right to be admitted 
into the body would imply that the Senate had no power of protecting 
itself—a power which, from the nature of things, must be inherent 
in every legislative body. Suppose a Member sent to the Senate, before 
being sworn, were to disturb the body and by violence interrupt its 
proceedings, would the Senate be compelled to allow such a person 
to be sworn as a Member of the body before it could cast him out? 
Surely not, unless the Senate is unable to protect itself and preserve 
its own order. The Constitution declares “that each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds expel a 
Member.” g 

The connection of the sentence in which tbe power of expulsion 18 
given would indicate that it was intended to be exercised for some 
act done as a Member and not for some cause existing before the 
Member was elected or took his seat. For any crime or infamous act 
done before that time the appropriate remedy would seem to be to 
refuse to alow him to qualify, which, in the judgment of the under- 
signed, the Senate may properly do, not by way of adding to the 
qualifications imposed by the Constitution but as punishment due to 
his crimes for the infamy of his character. 


I now come to a case which many Senators now present will 
remember. I was not a Member of the Senate at that time, 
though I think I was a Member of the House. I was intensely 
interested in the case. The applicant was a man who had 
been my life-long friend. I knew him when I was a child. He 
was one of the ablest and best men in this country, one of the 
finest men who ever trod the ground in shoe leather. I refer 
to the Hon. Frank P. Glass, of Alabama. 

After the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, a vacancy 
occurred in one of the senatorships from Alabama. The 
governor of that State, the Hon. Emmett O'Neal, appointed 
Mr. Frank P. Glass as a Senator from Alabama. Mr. Glass 
presented his credentials, which were absolutely regular on 
their face. He had all the qualifications provided in the 
Constitution, and all the qualifications any other man could 
probably have, because he was a wonderfully fine man. Yet 
his credentials were referred to a committee, because of an 
alleged vice in the power of the governor to appoint, and 
by a majority of one vote, as I recall, he was not allowed 
to take his seat. The case of Mr. Glass is directly in point 
with the Illinois case in every way. I always thought the 
Senate made a mistake in not seating Mr. Glass. 

I come now to another very famous case, and I see sitting 
before me the distinguished Senator to whom I am about to 
refer. It is the case of the Hon. REED Smoor, one of the most 
famous cases that was ever brought before the Senate. Sen- 
ator Smoor was sworn in without objection, on the 5th day of 
March, 1903, and it was said in the report in his case: 


In cases where the credentials of a Senator consist of a certificate 
of his due election from the executive of his State, he is entitled to 
be sworn in, and that all questions relating to his qualifications should 
be postponed and acted upon by the Senate afterwards. 


That case was referred to a committee, elaborate hearings 
were had, and a full report was made, in which it was held 
that the distinguished Senator from Utah was not guilty of any 
offense that had been charged against him and that he was 
entitled to his seat here. That was in a case where there was 
an election. It was not a case where one was appointed to 
office, as is the case with Mr. Smith. 

I take it that the only thing the Smoot case really decided 
was that a vote of two-thirds was required to exclude a 
Member. The resolution in that case was overwhelmingly 
defeated. My recollection is the vote was 28 in favor of the 
resolution and forty-odd against it. That was one of the 
very few exceptions that have been made to the general rule of 
denying the right to take the oath and proceeding to investigate 
and report. We all know Senator Suoor was entitled to his 
seat. 

The next case—and the last case, I belieye—was that of Mr. 
Nye, with which we are all familiar. Mr. Nye was appointed 


by the Governor of North Dakota. He had all the qualifica- 
tions prescribed by the Constitution, and I believe he had all 
the qualifications that commonly should be found in a Senator 
of the United States. There were three other Senators here 
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from other States—one from Missouri, one from Massachusetts, 
one from Indiana—holding like appointments under similar cir- 
cumstances, and all of them had been admitted without any 
objection of any sort. But when Mr. Nxx came for some reason 
his credentials were objected to, and it will be remembered that 
they were referred to a committee, and Mr. Nye did not take 
the oath. There was no formal action about it, but so much 
opposition had arisen that Mr. Nye did not present himself for 
the oath, and the committee that investigated reported against 
Mr. Nye being seated. Yet the Senate, passing upon the merits 
of the case, seated Mr. NYE. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Was not the question involved in that case 
that of the right of the governor to appoint? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but it is a perfectly relevant case. 
There is no distinction. Mr. Nye had all the qualifications 
prescribed in the Constitution. The right of the governor to 
appoint was in question there. Im this case the question is 
the right of the applicant to be seated. There is no possible 
difference in principle between the procedure in the two cases, 
Both are cases where the governor appointed. Both were 
cases where the governor appoints. 

Mr. President, the Constitution provides that no State with- 
out its consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate. That is the only provision of that kind in any con- 
stitution, I suppose, that was ever made. The only way that 
provision could be repealed would be by the unanimous con- 
sent of every State in the Union. It can not be repealed by 
amendment. No State shall be deprived of its equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate save by its own consent. I take it that 
as long as one State does not consent, that provision ean not 
be interfered with. 

It is said that in some marvelous way this provision of the 
Constitution is being violated in the present case. I deny it. 
There is no violation of that provision. We are not denying 
to Illinois her equal representation in the Senate. We are 
merely saying, should we exclude Mr. Smiru, that this man 
who has been appointed has not the proper qualifications, 
that he has been guilty of corruption in his own State, and that 
he is not entitled to be seated. If the Senate yotes that way, 
immediately the Governor of Illinois has the right to appoint 
another man. [Illinois will not be deprived of her equal 
representation in the Senate. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me, the governor 
in this case knew before he appointed Mr. Smiru that there 
was objection to him and that he probably would not be 
aceeptable to the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I saw that in the newspapers and I have 
already referred to it. If it is so, it connects this appointment 
up absolutely with the primary and with the election itself. 

Mr. President, under these circumstances I sincerely hope that 
Mr. Surra will not come here. I hope he will think better 
of it. I hope he will not present himself to take the oath of 
office. It is always embarrassing to vote against anyone who 
presents himself here to take the oath. It is always embar- 
rassing for Senators to vote against a fellow Member or 
against a man who has been elected to be a fellow Member. 
I hope he will save the Senate the embarrassment of voting 
against him, but in my humble judgment there never was a 
more important question that has arisen before this body. 
If we seat Mr. Surrn and permit him to serve here as a Sen- 
ator for however short a time, we will give notice to men 
and women in every State in the Union, “If you haye the 
money to buy a seat in the United States Senate and are willing 
to spend the money for its purchase, go ahead. The Senate 
has no authority or desire to prevent such a purchaser from 
taking his seat.” On the other hand, if the Senate rises up 
to the full measure of its duty, as I believe it will should this 
question arise, it will be notice to every man and woman in 
the country that there is one body in which a seat can not 
be bought and then retained. 

Not only that, but it will be notice to all those who are 
likely to engage in fraud and corruption to come here that 
they had better not commit it. It is a matter of vital im- 
portance to the people of the Republic. Let us not make any 
mistake about it. Let us vote our conscientious convictions 
about it. This man has violated the law, admits in his own 
testimony that he has violated the law, and it is the duty of 
the Senate to exclude him and not permit him to take his 
seat and not take the oath of office. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, will he yield to me? 
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„„ I had finished, but I am perfectly willing 
eld. 

Mr, BLEASE. I noticed this morning and listened with a 
great deal of interest to a controversy between the Senator 
from Tennessee, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I would like 
to ask the Senator from Tennessee, if his argument holds good, 
how any man who came from a State which seceded from the 
Union could ever have become a Member of the Senate unless 
he was born after the close of the Civil War and lived as a 
citizen of his State for 30 years, not having participated in 
what some people very erroneously and falsely call the rebellion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, with all due and proper 
respect to my esteemed friend from South Carolina, all those 
questions have been settled so long ago that it seems to me 
that it is not necessary to go into them here. I do not think 
they are pertinent, and I hope he will excuse me. 

Mr. BLEASE. I know the question has been settled, but the 
Senator's argument to-day, in my opinion, would have excluded 
from the Senate every man who took any part in the Civil War 
on the part of the Southern States. At a proper time I shall 
address myself to the Senate on that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad to listen to the 
Senator when he addresses the Senate. I do not think any 
such conclusion can be rightfully reached from my argument. 

Mr. BLEASE. No man loved that cause better than I, nor 
is truer to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to listen to the Senator, 
but it does not seem to me the question is pertinent. 

Mr. BLEASE. I knew my friend could not answer. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. I did not know he was 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. McNARY, I hope the Senator will let us proceed with 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not see the Senator in the Chamber when 
I submitted my motion. If the Senator wishes to proceed with 
the appropriation bill, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Idaho to withdraw his motion? 
Mr. BORAH. I withdraw the motion. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15008) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes. ° 

Mr. MeNART. Mr. President, may I submit just one obser- 
vation? 

Since making a survey of the activities of this department 
the Bureau of the Budget fixed the sum of $133,000,000, in 
round figures, as necessary to carry on the activities of the 
department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. This in- 
cludes, of course, the practical activities of the department as 
well as the surveys of the forests and the construction of roads 
in cooperation with the States and the construction of forest 
roads in national forests. 

The House appropriated $128,000,000 to carry on the work. 
When the bill reached the Senate it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and that committee has added $201,000 
to the amount carried in the House bill. I am pleased to 
report at this time that the amount carried in the bill as 
reported from the Senate Committee on Appropriations is 
$4,500,000 less than the estimate of the Director of the Budget, 

I ask that the clerk proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McNARY. 1 yield. 

Mr. KING, May I inquire of the Senator whether there is 
any item in the bill providing that the Agricultural Department 
may send representatives abroad who are attempted to be 
clothed with the power of the State Department, much as are 
the representatives of the Department of Commerce? It has 
become fashionable now for every department of the Govern- 
ment to have commercial attachés and business attachés and 
other attachés abroad, all of whom are trying to get under 
the coat tails of the State Department. I was wondering if 
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that pernicious practice has fastened itself upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and whether this bill perpetuates it. 

Mr. McNARY. No. There is, however, a bill on the calendar 
which would authorize attachés of the Department of Commerce 
to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture in the pro- 
motion of foreign trade. 

In this bill, however, to be quite fair to the Senator from 
Utah, there is an item which provides for an exploration party 
or a party of experts to go into China, Manchuria, Korea, and 
other Asiatic countries and attempt to locate or discover chest- 
nut trees which are immune from blight. That appropriation 
is in the sum of $40,000. It does not obtain as to any other 
activity of the Department of Agriculture. I thought it fair 

to make this statement to the Senator from Utah. While the 
general scope of his question does not include such an explora- 
tion, it is the assignment of a party to go abroad for, we think, 
a useful purpose. 
IMPORTATION OF MILK 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me? . 

Mr. MoNARY. Very gladly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wonder if the Senator would yield 
enable me to make a request for unanimous consent to consider 
the bill providing for the importation of foreign milk, with the 
understanding that I shall not press it if it leads to debate? 
It is a measure of importance, as the Senator from Oregon 
recognizes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the calendar number 
of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is Order of Business 1245. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator desire me to request that 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill shall be tem- 
porarily laid aside? a 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but I shall not press it if there is 
objection. It is the bill known as the milk importation bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Before unanimous consent is 
given for the consideration of the bill I suggest that the 
Senate be given an explanation of the provisions of the bill, 
so that we may know whether we care to take it up out of its 
order. 

Mr. MoNARY. The secretary of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WAtsH] notifies me that that Senator wants to 
be present when the milk bill is called up. For that reason I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Lenroot Sackett 

Bayard Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham George McMaster Shipstead 
Blease Gerry eN: Shortri 

run Gillette Mayfield Smoot 

Broussard lass Metcalf Steck 

Bruce Gof Neely Stephens 

Cameron Gooding Norbeck Stewart 

C r Gould Norris Swanson 

Caraway ale Nye Tyson 

Copeland Harris die Wadsworth 

Couzens Hawes Walsh, 88. 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Phipps Warren 
Deneen Johnson ne Watson 

Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wheeler 
edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. 

Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark. 

Ferris King Robinson, Ind. 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent on account of ill- 


ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.- Seventy-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names a quorum is present, The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] has asked unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of House bill 11768. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Before consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill is granted I should like to have the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin make a statement explaining the provisions 
and purposes of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator from Oregon will yield for 
that purpose, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin for 
that purpose, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the bill for which I have 
asked consideration passed the House of Representatives at the 
last session. A similar bill was introduced by me early in the 
last session and extended hearings were then held by the Sen- 
ate committee. The purpose of the bill is to regulate the im- 
portation of milk and cream from foreign countries, applying 
to such milk and cream practically the same health standards 
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ey are now required by the State Board of Health of New 

More and more, Mr. President, the large cities, very properly, 
in the interest of public health, and many States also, have 
required most rigid sanitary conditions in the production of 
milk; they have required the milk to conform to certain tests 
as to bacteria content, temperature, scoring, and tuberculosis, 
At present, from an economic standpoint as well as from a 
health standpoint, the dairy farmers of the United States are 
practically compelled to adopt those sanitary regulations, 
whereas none are required as to milk coming from Canada. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Are there no regulations or 
other restrictions in force as to milk imported from foreign 
countries? 

Mr. LENROOT. There are now none whatever. We have 
regulations or laws relating to diseased cattle, and matters of 
that kind, but we have none as to milk. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Are the regulations which 
this bill contemplate the same as those whi¢h relate to do- 
mestic milk? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, each State has its own regula- 
tions, but this bill adopts in general the standards required 
by the State Board of Health of the State of New York. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. CorELAND], who, as the Senator 
from Arkansas knows, was at one time the commissioner of 
public health of the city of New York, has been very active 
and instrumental in shaping up this bill, and I am sure he 
will be glad to give to the Senator from Arkansas assurance 
of the correctness of the statement I have just made. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall be very glad to have 
a statement from the Senator from New York as to whether 
he has investigated the subject matter of the bill and whether 
or not it meets his approval. ' 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. McNary] will permit, I will state that this bill requires 
that milk now shipped into New York State and various New 
England States bordering on Canada shall conform to the 
high standards required for health purposes in the State of 
New York. The milk covered by the provisions of the bill 
is not a large quantity, being about 60,000 quarts a day, where- 
as the consumption in New York City is 3,000,000 quarts a day. 
However, it breaks down the health standards as to milk in 
New York to have low standard milk brought in, milk of high 
bacteria count, which is liable to lead to diarrhea and other 
diseases. So, in order that the cities and communities in New 
York and New England, receiving Canadian milk, may have 
the same protection as regards milk from Canada as they have 
for milk from our own States, we are asking for the passage 
of this bill, which, I think, is a very proper bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The statements made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from New York con- 
vince me that the provisions of the bill are fair, and I have 
no objection to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not going to object, but 
I wish to ask the Senator from New York a question. Will 
the effect of the bill, if it shall become a law, be to increase 
the price of the domestie product? Is it not, in other words, 
a bill in the interest of the milk monopoly in the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND, No; as the Senator will realize, the 
amount of milk imported, compared with the total consump- 
tion from our own farms, is so infinitesimal that it has no 
relation whatever to the question of the price. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean to imply that the 
bill relates only to New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. It is national in scope? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is. 

Mr. KING. And is offered as a sort of bulwark against the 
importation of milk from other countries? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; on the contrary, the Health Com- 
missioner of New York City is extremely anxious that the 
imported milk shall come in, but in doing so it must conform to 
the hygienie standards to which our own milk conforms. The 
bill can have no possible effect upon the price of milk. 

Mr. KING. Can not the State itself handle the matter? 

Mr. COPELAND.. Yes; or the city of New York could han- 
dle the matter; that is very true; but the city wants this 
bill. The city of New York gets milk from several | States 
as well as from the Dominion of Canada. Good milk can not be 
conveyed enormous distances because it sours quickly. Cream 
can come and does come into New York from as far as Min- 
nesota, but there must be in the vicinity of New York as 
large a milk shed,” as we call it, as possible; and we are 
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anxious to haye milk from Canada, but we do not want 
the milk from Canada to come in as contaminated or in- 
fected milk while we are seeking all the time to raise the 
standard, in order that the death rate may be kept down. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say, in fur- 
ther reply to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] that I think 
the answers given by the Senator from New York are entirely 
correct. It is a matter in which not only New York is inter- 
ested but all the great milk consuming populations anywhere 
near the border. The desire for the passage of this bill comes 
not particularly from the dairy interests but from the health 
authorities of different communities that are involved. I 
think it is a very wise measure and ought to be passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I object to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The con- 
sideration of the Agricultural Department appropriation bill 
will be resumed, 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15008) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1928, and for other purposes. $ 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill, the last item 
read being on page 2, beginning with line 1, under the heading 
“ Office of the Secretary—Salaries,” as follows: 


Orrick OF run SECRETARY 


SALARIES 


For Secretary of Agriculture, $15,000; Assistant Secretary and other 
personal services in the District of Columbia, including $7,294 for 
extra labor and emergency employments, in accordance with the classi- 
fication act of 1923, and for personal services in the field, $642,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to direct attention 
to the item which has just been read, as follows: 


+ * * including $7,294 for extra labor and emergency employ- 
ments, in accordance with the classification act of 1923, and for per- 
sonal services in the field, $642,000. 


My recollection is that a number of years ago an item simi- 
lar to this, although perhaps not so large in amount, was car- 
ried on one or more bills, and an explanation was then made, 
as I now recall, to the effect that the appropriation was only 
temporary in character and would soon or within a reasonable 
time not be required. I inquire whether or not this is for the 
purpose of giving employment to a large number of people not 
under the classified service, and why this appropriation should 
be continued? 

Mr. McNARY. This appropriation, let me respond to the 
able Senator from Utah, has been carried on all agricultural 
appropriation bills since my connection with them during the 
last five years. There are some experts who are not carried 
under the classification act; there is some emergency work 
which is necessary to do—for instance, in the Senator's own 
State, when there is an outbreak of forest fires. There are 
also emergencies arising from the white-pine blister rust, 
curly leaf affecting beets, an unusual number of leaf hoppers 
destroying vegetation, and the alfalfa weevil. So it becomes 
essential at times that the department may have a certain 
liquidity in its resources and personnel so that it may place 
in the field those who can perform the work in order to save 
a crop or a community from disaster. It is for that reason 
that this item has been carried, and the question has neyer 
arisen heretofore in the House or on the floor of the Senate 
since my connection with the bill. The item makes provision 
for meeting great emergencies and is most applicable to the 
Senator’s own State, many of the other Western States, and 
many of the Southern and Eastern States. 

A few years ago we had an outcropping of the Japanese 
beetle in the East; we have had the cattle tick in the South; 
we have had emergency work in connection with the ravages 
of the boll weeyil in the cotton States of the South; we have 
had to combat the white-pine blister rust in New England 
States; we have had to undertake the eradication of tubercu- 
losis and the destruction of barberry bushes in order to pre- 
vent the spread of rust in the wheat section; we have had 
the pine beetle in the West, the alfalfa weevil, the leaf hop- 
per, and so on; in fact, there are so many things I can not 
now enumerate them all, but I have attempted to point out the 
reasons, and specific reasons, why it is necessary to carry this 


appropriation in this manner and fashion and in this language. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very glad to have the ex- 
planation, and there would seem to be justification for what 
might be called a contingent fund to meet the conditions to 
which the Senator has referred; but my recollection is that 
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in 1918 or 1919 attention was challenged to this appropria- 
tion and, as I recall, it was explained that it was temporary 
and, with the large appropriations which were made for the 
various purposes which the Senator has enumerated, the day 
would soon come when there would be no necessity for carry- 
ing this large general appropriation. 

I should like to ask the Senator, however, what portion of 
this sum is used for so-called scientific help and what is the 
maximum salary paid to these so-called scientific employees. 

Mr. McNARY. Six thousand dollars is the maximum salary 
paid. Some of the work is research, some is scientific, and some 
is demonstration work in the field. The proportions allocated 
to these three activities vary with the years and with the 
seasons. I could not tell the Senator; it would require the 
power of prophecy for me to attempt to allocate these funds 
for the fiscal year 1928. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question regarding this item? Does it include investi- 
gations for the various other pine-beetle pests and the spruce 
bud worm, for instance? 

Mr. McNARY. This particular item might not meet the 
emergency situation; but there are items in the bill that cover 
the matters to which the Senator now alludes, carried under 
the distinct specifications, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I understand from authority, 
of experts in the department that over $100,000,000 worth of 
standing timber is destroyed every year by these various forest 
insect pests. This destruction is increasing each year, and I 
consider the amount carried in this bill little enough when it 
contemplates the expenditure of money for salaries for sclen- 
tific investigations of this horrible curse that is afflicting this 
country. We ought to have more money than is appropriated 
in this bill for this highly important work. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead, “Office of Experiment Stations— 
Salaries and general expenses,” on page 8, line 12, after the 
word “expenses,” to strike out “$234,820” and insert 
“ $237,640,” and in line 15, after the name United States,” 
to strike out “$22,180” and insert $25,000,” so as to read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain 
agricultural experiment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
island of Guam, and the Virgin Islands of the United States, includ- 
ing the erection of buildings, the preparation, illustration, and distribu- 
tion of reports and bulletins, and all other necessary expenses, $237,640, 
as follows: Alaska, $76,240; Hawaii, $54,940; Porto Rico, $56,460; 
Guam, $25,000; and the Virgin Islands of the United States, $25,000; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to sell such products as 
are obtained on the land belonging to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the island of Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, and the amount obtained from the 
sale thereof shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, at the end of line 1, to 
change the total appropriation for the Office of Experiment 
Stations from $3,719,386 to $3,722,206. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, for 
information, whether the item just read comprises the appro- 
priations made for the various agricultural schools throughout 
the Union or for the experiment stations which are a part of 
some of the agricultural colleges? 

Mr. MoNARY. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
it carries appropriations under the Lever Act, the Adams Act, 
and the Purnell Act, which provides for experimental work 
in the yarious agricultural schools throughout the States of 
the Union. That is the aggregate sum of those. three bills, 
and that is the aggregate help that the Government is giving 
for purposes of this character. 

Mt. KING. As I understand, the bills to which the Senator 
has just referred carry a certain amount each year. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It is a continuing appropriation? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And this does not augment the general appro- 
priation authorized heretofore by general act of Congress? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. The first of these bills was the 
Adams Act, approved March 16, 1906. The Smith-Lever Act 
was approved May 8, 1914. At that time it carried an appro- 
priation of $480,000, which was subsequently increased to 
$720,000. On February 24, 1925, what is known as the Purnell 
Act became a law.. It carried an additional sum. All of these 
sums are included in this amount and have been heretofore 
authorized by legislation enacted by the Congress. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead Extension Service—Salaries and 
general expenses,” on page 11, line 2, to strike out “ $103,300 ” 
and insert “$108,045,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make suitable agricul- 
tural exhibits at State, interstate, and international fairs held within 
the United States; for the purchase of necessary supplies and equip- 
ment; for telephone and telegraph service, freight and express 
charges; for travel, and for every other expense necessary, Including 
the employment of assistance in or outside the city of Washington, 
$108,045. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 3, after the word 
“ Service,” to strike out “ $2,877,480” and insert “ $2,882,225,” 
and in line 4, after the word “exceed,” to strike out $400,- 
000” and insert “$402,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Total, Extension Service, $2,882,225, of which amount not to exceed 
‘$402,000 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. ; t 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 7, to change 
‘the grand total appropriation for the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture from $8,867,412 to $8,874,977. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Weather 
Bureau, salaries and general ” on page 14, line 2, 
to strike out “$1,922,000” and insert “ $1,928,544," so as to 
read: 

For necessary expenses outside of the city of Washington incident 
to collecting and disseminating meteorological, climatological, and 
{marine information, and for investigations in meteorology, climatol- 
logy, seismology, evaporation, and serology, $1,928,544. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 10, to change the 
total appropriation for the Weather Bureau from $2,641,000 to 

$2,647,544. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 

charge of the bill about the item on line 7, page 17, the pay- 
‘ment of indemnities for the destruction of tubercular cattle? 
Is this amount more or less than last year? 
' Mr. McNARY. It is more than $1,250,000 over the amount 
carried in the current appropriation. It has now reached a 
total of nearly $6,000,000, which was the aim and goal of the 
distinguished Senator from New York during the hearing last 
year. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator, because I consider it 
a very important work. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that item is passed may I 
have the attention of the learned Senator? Undoubtedly his 
committee has received some complaints—I know I have re- 
ceived many—relative to the administration of the provisions 
of the existing law concerning the destruction of alleged tuber- 
cular cattle. The Senator will recall that when the Agricul- 
tural bill was under consideration a year ago the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] indulged in a very caustic criticism of 
the Department of Agriculture for the manner in which it 
administered this provision of the law, contending, as I recall, 
that most incompetent men had been employed, and that many 
cattle had been killed, alleged to be tubercular, which were not, 
thus inyolving the United States in a good deal of expense, I 
should like to ask the Senator if the committee has made an 
investigation with a view to determining whether these nu- 
merous charges are justified and whether the department is 
acting with prudence and with economy, and whether efficient 
men are employed in this work. 

I will say that when I was in California a year ago, and 
more recently, many complaints were made that animals worth 
thousands of dollars had been killed that were not affected in 
any way; and quite serious charges were preferred against the 
administration of the act because of the alleged prejudice and 
gross incompetency of those representing the Agricultural 


Department. 
Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 


better advised than the chairman of the subcommittee. I can 
assure the Senator, in connection with the complaint made last 
year by the distinguished Senator from Virgihia about the one 
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incompetent, that that one incompetent is not now in the serv- 
ice. Consequently I think I may say that the service is 100 
per cent good. I have never received a letter of criticism, | 
local criticism, or a suggestion in this connection from anyone 
save the distinguished Senator from Utah. Perhaps he has 
given the matter personal investigation; but I do believe, upon 
the basis of all the hearings that have been had upon this 
important item, that it is being administered efficiently and 
conformably to the statute, and in a way that has brought joy 
and pleasure to the cattle industry of the country. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator, however, that at: 
the last session of Congress I obtained damages for the loss 
of a very considerable number of cattle killed by confessed 
incompetency on the part of agents of the Agricultural De- 
partment. The bill was actually passed by Congress, and the 
money paid to the claimants. 

Mr. McNARY. I suspect that may be true. I have no doubt 
of it; but the head of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Doctor 
Mohler, in whom I have a world of confidence, testified—and ' 
there was never any evidence to the contrary—that in from 96 
to 98 per cent of the eases the department was correct in its 
analyses. Of course, errors creep in once in a while, as all of 
us are subject to human imperfections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading of “Bureau of Animal Industry— 
Salaries and general expenses,” on page 19, line 17, after the 
word “ mses,” to strike out “ $429,170" and insert 
“$434,170,” and in line 18, after the word “appropriated,” to 
strike out “$72,950” and insert “ $77,950," so as to read: 


For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments in 
animal husbandry; for experiments in animal feeding and breeding, 
including cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations, 
including repairs and additions to and erection of buildings absolutely 
necessary te carry on the experiments, including the employment of 
labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere, rent outside of the 
District of Columbia, and all other necessary expenses, $434,170: 
Provided, That of the sum thus appropriated $77,950 may be used 
for experiments in poultry feeding and breeding. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 2, to insert: 
“Tn all, salaries and general expenses, $8,602,860.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, at the end of line 13, to 
change the total appropriation for the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try from $10,658,970 to $10,663,970. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Bureau of 
Dairy Industry—Salaries and general expenses,” on page 21, 
line 28, after the word “buildings,” to insert “and not exceed- 
ing $7,600 for construction of buildings,” so as to read: 

For carrying out the provisions of the act approved May 29, 1924, 
establishing a Bureau of Dairying, for salaries in the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, and for all other necessary expenses, including 
repairs and additions to buildings and not exceeding $7,600 for con- 
struction of buildings absolutely necessary to carry on the experiments 
herein authorized, as follows: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, at the end of line 7, to 
strike ont “ $420,494” and insert “ $442,194,” so as to read: 

For conducting investigations, experiments, and demonstrations in 
dairy industry, cooperative investigations of the dairy industry in the 
yarious States, and inspection of renovated butter factories, $442,194. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 7, to insert: 


In all, salaries and general expenses, $504,494, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 16, after the word 
“Industry,” to strike out “$495,094” and insert “$516,794,” 
and in line 17, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
“ $256,000” and insert “ $264,000,” so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Dairy Industry, $516,794, of which amount not to, 
exceed $264,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1927 


The next amendment was, under the heading Bureau of 
Plant Industries—Salaries and general expenses,” on page 24, 
line 18, after the word “ discovered,” to strike out “$131,160” 
and insert “$164,255,” so as to read: 


For the investigation of diseases of forest and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including a study of the nature and habits of the parasitic 
fungi causing the chestnut-tree bark disease, the white-pine blister 
rust, and other epidemic tree diseases, for the purpose of discovering 
new methods of control and applying methods of eradication or con- 
trol already discovered, $164,255, of which sum not more than $10,000 
may be expended for the employment of pathologists in connection with 
forest experiment stations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 29, at the end of line 7, 
to strike out “ $192,260" and insert “$197,660,” so as to read: 


For the investigation and improvement of fruits, and the methods 
of fruit growing, harvesting, handling, and studies of the physiological 
and related changes of fruits and yegetables during the processes of 
marketing and while in commercia] storage, $197,660. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 24, after the word 
“Industry,” to strike out “$3,931,585” and insert “ $3,969,680,” 
and at the end of line 25, to strike out $1,393,800" and insert 
“ $1,397,800,” so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Plant Industry, $3,969,680, of which amount not 
to exceed $1,397,800 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Forest 
Service—Salaries and general expenses,” on page 36, at the 
end of line 21, to strike out “ $490,264” and insert “ $530,264,” 
so as to read: 


For investigations of methods for wood distillation and for the 
preservative treatment of timber, for timber testing, and the testing 
of such woods as may require test to ascertain if they be suitable for 
making paper, for investigations and tests within the United States 
of foreign woods of commercial importance to industries in the United 
States, and for other investigations and experiments to promote 
economy in the use of forest and fiber products, and for commercial 
demonstrations of improved methods or processes, in cooperation with 
individuals and companies, $530,264. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, line 15, after the word 


“land,” to strike out “ $332,000” and insert $342,000,” so as 
to read: 


For silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and investiga- 
tions, independently or in cooperation with other branches of the Federal 
Government, with States, and with individuals, to determine the best 
methods for the conservative management of forest and forest land, 
$342,000, of which amount not to exceed $60,000 shall be immediately 
available for the establishment of forest experiment stations as provided 
in the act entitled “An act to authorize the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys,” approved July 3, 1926, and as provided in the act entitled “An 
act for the establishment and maintenance of a forest experiment station 
in Pennsylvania and the neighboring States,” approved July 3, 1926: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 7, to change the 
total appropriations for the Forest Service from $8,590,834 to 
$8,640,834 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 20, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “ $879,294” and to insert $887,294,” so 
as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, $1,115,005, of which amount 
not to exceed $887,294 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Bureau of 
Entomology—Salaries and general expenses,” on page 43, at the 
end of line 18, to increase the appropriation for investigations 
of insects affecting deciduous fruits, orchards, vineyards, and 
nuts, from $124,980 to $130,980. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, at the end of line 11, 
to strike out “ $186,480” and insert “$196,480,” so as to read: 

For investigations of insects affecting truck crops, including insects 


and wireworms affecting the potato, sugar beet, cabbage, onion, tomato, 
beans, peas, ete., and insects affecting stored products, $196,480. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 22, to insert: 
In all, salaries and general expenses, $1,225,645. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 10, to change the 
total appropriation for the Bureau of Entomology from 
$3,062,265 to $3,078,265. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Bureau of 
Biological Survey—Salaries and general expenses,” on page 48, 
at the end of line T, to strike out 554,000“ and insert 
“ $72,000,” so as to read: 


For the maintenance of the Montana National Bison Range and 
other reservations and for the maintenance of game introduced into 
suitable localities on public lands, under supervision of the Biological 
Survey, including construction of fencing, wardens’ quarters, shelters 
for animals, landings, roads, trails, bridges, ditches, telephone lines, 
rockwork, bulkheads, and other improvements necessary for the eco- 
nomical administration and protection of the reservations, and for 
the enforcement of section 84 of the act approved March 4, 1909, en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” $72,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 20, to insert: 
In ali, salaries and general expenses, $1,005,020. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, at the end of line 17, 
to change the total appropriation for the Bureau of Biological 
Survey from $1,017,020 to $1,035,020. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics—Salaries and general expenses,” on 
page 54, line 16, to strike out “ $571,780" and insert $596,780,” 
so as to read: 


For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing of farm and non- 
manufactured food products and the purchasing of farm supplies, in- 
cluding the demonstration and promotion of the use of uniform stand- 
ards of classification of American farm products throughout the world, 
independently and in cooperation with other branches of the depart- 
ment, State agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, and 
persons engaged in the marketing, handling, utilization, grading, trans- 
portation, and distributing of farm and food products, and for investiga- 
tion of the economic costs of retail marketing.of meat and meat 
products, $596,780. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon what useful information the Agricultural Department 
is supposed to diffuse among the people of the United States 
with the appropriation of more than half a million dollars 
carried in the item just read? 

Mr. McNARY. The amendment just read provides an in- 
crease of $25,000, to be applied to determining new uses for 
which cotton and cotton products might be put. Is that the 
item to which reference is made? 

Mr. KING. I caught the words as they were read by the 
clerk “for the diffusion of useful information.” The provision 
is found on page 54, commencing with line 3: 


For acquiring and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, 
utilization, grading, transportation— 


And so forth? I was just wondering in what form the 
information was furnished and how it was distributed. Five 
hundred and ninety-six thousand seven hundred and eighty 
dollars is proposed to be appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. McNARY. The reports of the research work, through 
laboratory investigations, are sent out through the mails, in 
circulars and pamphlets, to the people of the country generally 
making inquires, and are also distributed through the medium 
of Members of Congress, The money appropriated by the 
Federal Government in aid of experimental stations connected 
with the State colleges also results in the dissemination of 
useful information, as is the case with broadcasting by way of 
radio. But this particular item was increased $25,000 by the 
Senate committee at the suggestion of the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HARRIS], to provide for the discovery, if possible, 
of new uses to which cotton might be put. The cotton industry 
is in a deplorable shape, as the Senator from Utah knows. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I have an amendment, 
which I shall offer when the committee amendments shall have 
been concluded, to amend the bill after the word “ world,” on 


-line 9, amplifying the paragraph with reference to new. uses 
of cotton. f 

Mr. McNARY. Continuing, Mr. President, as a result of the 
very able statement made by the Senator from Georgia and the 
statements of other Senators, and from the study the committee 
made of the cotton depression, and the great production of cot- 
ton over and above domestic needs, it was thought by the com- 
mittee that new uses might be found whereby the surplus of 
this year and the years to follow may be taken up and ab- 
sorbed. That was thought to be a highly important research 
work, and the committee was so impressed by the statements 
made by the able Senators that it added $25,000 to the House 
appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will not oppose this amendment, because there is a great 
depression in the cotton market, and the amendment ought fo 
be adopted. The present condition of the cotton market is such 
that new uses for cotton ought to be found, and it seems to me 
this is the best way to go about discovering new uses. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the committee that this should be 
done, our northern friends taking the same view taken by the 
southern Senators, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should not have the temerity or 
audacity to oppose any appropriation brought to the floor of the 
Senate by the Committee on Agriculture, no matter how much 
it might be increased over the appropriation which passed the 
House. I know how foolish it is to oppose any appropriation 
on any subject, at any time, either in the House or in the Sen- 
ate. Our function here is to levy taxes, and then spend the 
money accruing from the collection of taxes as rapidly as we 
can, and if there should be any surplus in the Treasury, to get 
rid of it at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will examine the report of 
the committee, he will find that Congress, instead of the Presi- 
dent, has been very economical, in that we have decreased the 
appropriations recommended by the Budget by $4,000,000. 

Mr. KING. I wish to observe that notwithstanding the dis- 
position of Congress to be prodigal in its expenditures it really 
sets an example of economy measured by the congenital exuber- 
ance of those who belong to the executive departments of the 
Government. We talk a great deal about the extravagance of 
Congress, and it is extravagance. We appropriate millions 
and hundreds of millions of dollars in my opinion unwisely 
and improvidently. But conceding all that, I think a calm 
and dispassionate review of appropriation bills during the past 
25 or 30 years, and I shall not go back further than that, will 
reveal the fact that the House of Representatives and the 
Senate have appropriated less than has been recommended and 
too often demanded by the executive departments of the Goy- 
ernment. 

There is no limit to the rapacity, if I may use a rather 
harsh term—perhaps I should change it to the voracity—of 
executive departments and instrumentalities. As soon as a 
department gets its feet solidly upon the ground and is in- 
trenched by statute, then, like the development of cells, one 
cell giving birth to another and that to another ad infinitum, 
the department gives birth to bureaus and subbureaus and 
agencies and other departmental organizations, each one of 
which must have a head, each one of which must have clerks and 
all the paraphernalia attending a big Federal executive or- 
ganization. 

So some of these little organizations that started out with 
$100,000 or $200,000 appropriations, for instance, like the 
Bureau of Mines or the Biological Burean or the Bureau of 
Soils, and many of the others that could be mentioned, will 
soon become so powerful that they will want millions of dollars 
annually, and get what they want. Able Senators like the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre], who just addressed the 
Senate, say we ought to give them more. Instead of repressing 
them, as we should, some Senators—and-I do not say this by 
way of criticism—want to give more than is provided by the 
bills reported by the committees, 

The pending bill is an exemplification of the evils of the 
paternalistic and bureaucratic system. I recall that when I 
was a Member of the House, a number of years ago, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture was the father of the 
able Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswortu]. Appropria- 
tions then given to the Department of Agriculture were be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. During the war those ap- 
propriations were increased to approximately $50,000,000. It 
was declared then by the proponents of such measures that 


as soon as peace came we would get back to a rational basis. | are. 
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We all remember the vigorous assault which was made upon 
some of the Agricultural appropriation bills by the late Senator 
from Minnesota, Knute Nelson, whose death we all so much 
deplore. He took up many of the items and showed their in- 
terference with private activities, showed that a Federal 
bureau had become a sort of godfather, and a fairy god-. 
father it was, to men and women in all parts of the United. 
States; that men and women, particularly women, were em- 
ployed to go out to teach the housewives how to use butter- 
milk, as if the farmers and dairymen of the United States 
did not know what buttermilk was or the uses to which it 
could be put. 

The pending bill reveals a parental care that would put to 
shame the soviet or Bolshevik parentalism of Russia. We 
soon are to have a Federal official in a bureau or agency now 
created—and if not we will create one—for every activity 
of every individual. He will tell us when to wash our faces, 
how to clean our teeth, how to comb our hair, what kind of 
clothes we should wear, how we shall determine the tempera- 
ture. For every conceivable and inconceivable mutation of 
life we will have the beneficial and blessed care of some func- 
tionary of the Government. But let the merry dance go on. 
We are on the highway to bureaucracy. Let bureaucracy be 
crowned king and make the appropriations as much as may 
be desired, and then regret that they have not demanded more. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have heard it stated so many 
times on the floor of the Senate that an appropriation bill car- 
ries a less amount of money than the Budget has estimated for, 
that I feel I should make a statement. Let us take the bill 
now before the Senate. It demonstrates that the point is not 
well taken. In the item for fighting fires in the Western States, 
we cut the estimate down materially. Why? Because it was 
stated that if the fires occurred and the expense was incurred 
they could come here and get a deficiency appropriation. 

That happens with reference to most of the appropriation 
bills. Senators do not figure to the time when deficiency ap- 
propriations will have to be made, and thus see whether the 
total appropriations, including both the deficiency and the regu- 
lar appropriations, amount to less than was estimated for by 
the Budget. They take each individual bill as it comes in and 
never take into consideration the amount of appropriations 
covered in the deficiency bills. When the appropriations made 
in the deficiency bills are added to those made in the regular 
appropriation bills, then the claim that Congress is very saving 
in appropriations falls to the ground. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The deficiency bills show the estimates 
every time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they show the estimates, because of 
the fact that when they were estimated for in the first place, 
they were not appropriated for in full. I have not any doubt 
but what fighting forest fires will take more money by $100,000: 
than is carried in the present bill. We deliberately cut the 
item down because we said if there should be such a thing as 
no forest fires to require the amount of money we may have 
appropriated, then we will not spend that money and it will 
go back into the Treasury of the United States. Every year 
there has been more money spent for fighting forest fires than 
we provided for, and every year there has been a deficiency 
appropriation for the purpose. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho for yielding to me. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. The remarks of the Senator from Utah 
amuse me greatly. He may be ashamed of the Congress 
which he serves, but I am not. I stand here and repeat 
that the amount of money carried in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill is under the estimate of the Director 
of the Budget. I am prepared to say further that every such 
bill, since I have been in charge of them in the last five | 
years, has carried less than the estimate of the Budget. I 
am prepared to say further that as to every estimate of the 
Bureau of the Budget included in the 10 major appropria- 
tion bills each year Congress has appropriated a total less 
than the director has estimated for. Why be ashamed of 


? 
Mr. SMOOT. I am not ashamed of it at all. I did not 
make any such statement as the Senator suggests. 
Mr. McNARY. The Senator is apologizing for the Con- 
gress and defending the Director of the Budget. 
Mr. SMOOT. No; I am trying to state the facts as they 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think I had better renew 
my motion that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the most good-natured 
way, I hope the Senator from Idaho will withhold his motion. 
I think we can complete the consideration of the bill in 30 
minutes. The eloquent junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
has subsided and I think will be quiet the rest of the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are just a few other items, and I 
hope the Senator from Idaho will let us proceed with the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; we will say until half-past 3. 

Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 57, after line 8, to insert: 


In all, salaries and general expenses, $3,682,491. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
~ The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Atetate. 
tration of the United States warehouse act,“ on page 58, at 
the end of line 18, to strike out “ $231,820” and insert 
“ $241,820,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the 
provisions of the United States warehouse act, including the pay- 
ment of such rent outside of the District of Columbia and the em- 
ployment of such persons and means as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may deem necessary, in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 
$241,820, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, at the end of line 
24, to strike out “$4,981,251” and insert “ $5,016,251" and at 
the end of line 25, to strike out “ $1,864,000” and insert 
“ $1,881,600,” so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Agriculture Economics, $5,016,251, of which 
amount not to exceed $1,881,600 may be expended for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia, 


Mr. KING. Notwithstanding the comment of the Senator 
from Oregon I want to make an inquiry respecting the Center 
Market in the District of Columbia. I make the inquiry be- 
cause, as a member of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, many complaints haye been brought to my attention 
concerning the administration of the department. A great 
many citizens feel that it should be turned over to the District 
government for administration. 

I ask the Senator whether his committee have given atten- 
tion to the subject. I do not want to engage in any debate. 
I merely want to inquire whether they have considered the 
propriety of transferring to the District the administration of 
this market. I think it should be done. I believe the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, knowing the situation in the District as 
they do, are better equipped to administer the market and han- 
dle it than a big agency of the Government. If the committee 
has considered it I should be glad to know it. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state that the matter has never been 
brought to the attention of the committee; consequently there 
has been no consideration given the subject. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 63, after line 2, to insert: 


“Tn all, salaries and general expenses, $517,910.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Experiments 
in dairying and livestock production in western United States,” 
on page 71, line 19, to strike out “$41,610” and insert 
“ $45,610,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct investigations and 
experiments in problems connected with the establishment of dairying 
and meat-production enterprises on the semiarid and irrigated lands of 
the western United States, including the purchase of livestock and the 
employment of necessary persons and means in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, $45,610. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Passenger- 
carrying vehicles,” on page 72, line 9, after the word “ exceed,” 
to strike out “$30,000” and insert “ $45,000,” so as to read: 


That not to exceed $150,000 of the lump-sum appropriations herein 
made for the Department of Agriculture shall be available for the 
purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and 
horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of 
the field work of the Department of Agriculture outside the District of 
Columbia; Provided, That not to exceed $45,000 of this amount shall 
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be expended for the purchase of such vehicles, and that such vehicles 
shall be used only for official service outside the District of Columbia, 
but this shall not prevent the continued use for official service of motor 
trucks in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 18, after the word 
8 to strike out “$25,000” and insert “ $40,000,” so as 
to rea 


Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
expend, from the funds provided for carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal highway act of November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. L. p. 212), 
not to exceed $40,000 for the purchase of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles to replace such vehicles heretofore acquired and used 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in the construction and maintenance of 
national forest roads or other roads constructed under his direct 
supervision which are or may become unserviceable, including the 
replacement of not to exceed two such vehicles for use in the adminis- 
trative work of the Bureau of Public Roads in the District of 
Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Special items, 
forest roads and trails,” on page 75, line 24, after the words 
“composed of,” to strike out “ $6,225,000, the remainder,” and 
insert “ $4,825,000, part,” and on page 76, line 1, after the word 
i “and, 1 to strike out “$275,000” and insert “ $1,675,000,” so as 
o read: 


For carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal highway 
act approved November 9, 1921, including not to exceed $47,000 for 
departmental personal services in the District of Columbia, $6,500,000, 
which sum is composed of $4,825,000, part of the sum of $7,500,000 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1927 by the act ap- 
proved February 12, 1925, and $1,675,000, part of the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1928 by the act approved 
June 22, 1926. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, at the end of line 20, to 
change the total appropriation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture from $128,379,385 to $128,581,289, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This concludes the committee 
amendments printed in the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. In behalf of the committee I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHE CLERK. On page 21, line 12, after the numerals 
“ $2,061,110” insert the following: 


: Provided, That the Department of Agriculture may upon request 
of any branch of the Federal Government perform inspections of food 
and other products and receive reimbursement of the cost of such 
inspections, including salaries and expenses, out of appropriation avail- 
able therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I offer in behalf of the committee the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Chr CLERK. On page 41, line 6, after the word 
“mills” insert the following: 


„ independently or in cooperation with individuals, associations, or 
corporations, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
to. 
Mr. McNARY. I propose the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Cuier CLERK. On page 33, in line 22, strike out the 
numerals “ $754,451" and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


$757,451: Provided, That not to exceed $3,000 of the sum appropriated 
in this paragraph shall be expended for the purchase and maintenance 
of a herd of long-horned or Spanish breed of cattle for the Wichita 
National Forest in Oklahoma, to the end that the present comparatively 
few living examples of this historic breed of cattle may be preserved 
from complete extinction. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I propose in behalf of the committee the 
amendment which I now send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 53, line 9, after the word “ dis- 
tributed,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

ENGINEERING SERVICES FOR ROADS 

Provided further, That hereafter the Secretary of Agriculture is 

authorized, upon the request of any branch of the Federal Government, 
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to perform any engineering service in connection with the survey, 
construction, maintenance, or improvement of roads, payment of the 
salaries and expenses of employees so engaged and of the cost of trans- 
portation, repairs, and replacement of equipment and supplies of the 
Department of Agriculture used in such work to be made by transfer of 
funds in the manner provided by section 7 of the act approved May 21, 
1920 (41 Stat. p. 613). 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
make some explanation of that amendment? 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, heretofore it has been the 
practice for the different departments to transfer experts from 
one to another in order to prevent the excessive expenses of 
haying two or more experts or groups of experts in the various 
departments. Recently the Comptroller General has expressed 
doubt that the law permits such transfers. We are by this 
amendment proposing to make more liquid the use of Govern- 
ment experts. 

To give a concrete case: Engineers now employed by the 
Bureau of Roads may be transferred under this provision to 
the Department of War, to the Department of the Navy, or to 
the Department of the Interior that have roads to build; so 
that those departments may not have to maintain expensive 
experts of their own but may borrow them from this depart- 
ment and in return simply pay for the service rendered. 

Mr. KING. And the other departments will meet the ex- 
penses incurred. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes, indeed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I offer a further amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 77, line 3, after the numerals 
“ $1,500,” it is proposed to insert the following: 


ROAD IN ARIZONA 


Provided further, That allotments shall be made by the proper om- 
cials having. responsibility of making such allotments, for the con- 
struction of a road from Maine to the Grand Canyon National Park 
in Arizona, when the construction of said road is approved by the 
State Highway Commission of Arizona. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. That completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and is open to amendment. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The CRI Crerk. On page 54, line 9, after the word 
“world,” it is proposed to insert: 


Including scientific and technical research into American-grown 
cotton and its by-products and their present and potential uses with 
a view to discovering new and additional commercial and scientific 
uses for cotton and its by-products. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that amendment, as I under- 
stand, does not increase the appropriation carried in the bill? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. It carries no appropriation whatever. It 
simply amplifies and elaborates the utilization of American- 
grown cotton and its by-products and authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make an investigation with a 
view to discovering new and additional commercial uses for 
cotton and its by-products. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in my opinion, after a care- 
ful reading and study of the language of the bill, it is sufi- 
ciently broad now to meet the suggestions made by the able 
Senator from Texas. I think this is a question of tautology, if 
I understand the reading correctly; but if it is only for the 


purpose 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I beg to differ with the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MoNARY. Let me conclude, please. 

If the amendment is only for the purpose of amplification and 
does not in any wise 

Mr. MAYFIELD. If the Senator 

Mr. McNARY. Just let me finish, please. If the amend- 
ment does not in any wise affect or influence the manner in 
which the appropriation shail be expended, I shall have no 
objection to it, because it would come within the rule. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will carefully read the language found on page 54, from line 3 
to line 9, inclusive, be will observe that the language is general 
in its terms. The appropriation in this section to which I 
have offered my amendment is for the purpose of “acquiring 
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and diffusing among the people of the United States useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with the marketing, handling, | 
utilization, grading, transportation, and distributing of farm 
and nonmanufactured food products and the purchasing of farm 
supplies, including the demonstration and promotion of the use 
of uniform standards of classification of American farm prod- 
ucts throughout the world.” 

The term “farm products” as used here is general. 

Cotton is only one of the farm products. My amendment 
authorizes and directs the Department of Agriculture to make 
a specific investigation of this specific farm product for the 
purpose of discovering, if possible, new uses for this great 
American crop. 

It is well known, Mr. President, that the South is in a dis- 
tressed condition. We are receiving low prices for our cotton, 
prices that are under the cost of preduction. I am pleading for 
an industry that is not only in great distress but one that is 
almost impoverished. We want to find new uses, if possible, 
for cotton; and if the Department of Agriculture, by investiga- 
tion and experimentation can discover new uses for this great- 
commodity, it will have rendered a most valuable service to 
the greatest agricultural industry of our country. I trust that 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon will not object to the 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I suggest 
to the Senator from Texas that my recollection is that the 
increase of the amount in this amendment by the sum of $25,000 
was adopted for the very purpose of doing under the language 
of the bill what the Senator's amendment contemplates? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I understand that quite 
well. The increased appropriation was secured through the 
influence of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS]. 
I want him to have credit for getting this additional appropria- 
tion, for he is entitled to it. My amendment, however, makes 
the duties of the Secretary of Agriculture specific and definite 
as to cotton. I certainly trust that after that explanation there 
will be no further objection to the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I at last have discovered the 
intended purpose of the Senator in the language of his amend- 
ment. He is attempting to single out cotton and make it the 
recipient $ 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Of a special investigation, because it is the 
most distressed product of all agricultural products in the 
country to-day. 

Mr. McNARY. It is entirely unnecessary to tell the chair- 
man of the committee that. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I thought if I refreshed the chairman’s 
memory as to the condition of the cotton farmers he would not 
have any objection to the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. We do not want to disturb the language that 
is carried from year to year unless it is quite necessary, nor 
could I admit language in violation of the rule or that would 
collide with the rule. 

It is my opinion, I may reiterate, that the language of the 
bill is susceptible of doing the very thing the Senator desires 
done, namely, to take care of cotton. It is well understood by 
the Department of Agriculture that if the increase in the appro- 
priation shall be held in the bill in conference the money will 
be expended for the purpose of finding new uses for cotton, 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Then, may I ask the Senator what objec- 
tion he could possibly have to my amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. For the reason that the language that has 
been agreed upon and carried from year to year in legislative 
bills, language which has a definite meaning and which has 
been construed by the solicitors of the department, should not 
be disturbed. It is possible to have a precedent in the case of 
language as well as to have a precedent by reason of decisions 
based upon statutory provisions of law. Consequently, as the 
language of the bill is sufficiently broad, as it is understood and 
as it has been carried in bills heretofore, why disturb it? I 
am unwilling to see it disturbed so long as it does not conflict 
with some view of the Senate and it is not necessary to change 
it in order to carry into execution the purpose which I think 
is in the mind of the Department of Agriculture as it was in 
the mind of the Committee on Appropriations and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. If, however, the Senator 
will say that the amendment is an amplification to meet a cer- 
tain situation and that, in his judgment, it does not in any way 
run counter to the rule, I am inclined not to oppose it and I 
am willing so far as I am concerned to have it go in the bill. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I am glad to hear the Senator make that 
statement. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senators from the 
cotton States desire this amendment, as a member of the 
committee I should certainly have no objection, but I should 
like to suggest to the Senator from Texas that if this amend- 


ment shall be adopted and should remain in the bill the cotton- 
producing section will be deprived of a part of the appropria- 
tion that would otherwise go to the investigation of cotton. 
The language of the bill now is certainly broad enough to 
eover everything that is covered by this amendment; but if 
cotton shall be specified as a subject of special investigation 
and the purpose for which the investigation is to be made 
"shall be thus determined, we will have taken cotton out of the 
general classification, and the only investigation that can be 
made of it must be found within the language relating to 
cotton. The amendment begins with the words— 


Including scientifle and technical research into American-grown cotton 
and its by-products, and their present potential uses— 


If it stopped there, well and good, but it proceeds— 


with a view to discovering new and additional commercial and scien- 
tific uses for cotton and its by-products. 


In my opinion, the department could not use a dollar of the 
appropriation for cotton except with a view to discovering new 
and additional commercial and scientific uses for it. 

Mr, MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I did not hear the Sena- 
tor’s remarks on account of the noise in the Senate. I regret 
that I am compelled to ask him to repeat his statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. The general rule, of course, as the Senator 
is well aware, is that if we specify a subject we take it out 
of the general class. Cotton is now included in the general 
language—there can not be any question about that—and the 
department intends to use every dollar for cotton that will 
be used if this amendment shall be adopted; but if this amend- 
ment shall be adopted, we will have then singled out cotton, 
and the authority of the department then with reference to 
the investigation of cotton must be limited to the power con- 
ferred by the language relating to cotton, and that is restricted 
by the words, “with a view to discovering new and addi- 
tional commercial and scientific uses for cotton.” Therefore, 
I do not believe the department could use a dollar except for 
that purpose, whereas now they may use it for that purpose 
or any other purpose which may come within the scope of the 
general provision. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. What other purpose could they use it 
for? Would not that include everything? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. The words are “additional commercial 
and scientific uses.” I do not know what other use cotton 
could be put to. 

Mr. LENROOT. The words are: 


With a view to discovering new and additional commercial and 
scientific uses. 


They undoubtedly are investigating cotton not alone for 
the purpose of discovering new commercial and scientific uses 
but of developing the present uses of cotton. I think the 
Senator will merely injure the cause he is trying to further by 
insisting upon the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. If the amendment were changed by 
striking out the words “with a view to discovering” and in- 
serting the word “including,” would not the amendment then 
meet the view which the Senator is now expressing? I am 
rather inclined to think that the amendment as now framed 
will limit the scope of the investigation, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin suggests. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am inclined to think that the suggestion 
of the Senator from Tennessee would obviate the criticism. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I do not think the construction as placed 
upon my amendment by the Senator from Wisconsin is correct, 
but in order to meet his objection I accept the modification 
of the amendment as proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest that in line 3, the words “ with 
a view to discovering” by stricken out and the word “ includ- 
ing” be inserted. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I accept the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
no objection to the amendment of the Senator from Texas 
after it has been amended as suggested by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar], but in my opinion it is useless. The amendment 
which I offered in the committee, which provided for an extra 
$25,000, is even broader than the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas. Representatives of Agricultural Depart- 
ment were before the Appropriations Committee, and the com- 
mittee and the department understood that the language then 
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incorporated in the bill was broad enough to cover the entire 
field. I have no objection to the amendment, but as I have 
stated it is useless. The department understands what it is 
expected to do under the language as contained in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. > 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

: ae GLASS. Mr. President, I send an amendment to the 
es 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia will be stated. 

The Chur CLERK. On page 19, in line 17, in the amendment 
of the committee it is proposed to strike out $434,170" and 
in lien thereof to insert $449,170.” 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I trust that the ameudment 
may be accepted. 

Mr. McNARY. I may not object. I am quite unaware, 
however, of what this amendment is all about. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to say, in regard to the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Virginia has offered, that the 
Senator from Virginia is a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and one of its most efficient members and should 
have been at the general meeting of the committee when he 
expected to offer his amendment. The chairman of that com- 
mittee failed to notify him. Consequently, he was not present 
to offer it then. Hence, I wish unanimous consent to enable 
the chairman in charge of the bill to accept the amendment, 
notwithstanding the irregularity of it, and hope that the Senate 
will allow the amendment to go to conferencé and take its 
19 there, as all these other late amendments will have 
o do. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like an explanation of the reason for 
the increase, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment is to 
increase by the sum of $15,000 the appropriation on line 17 of 
page 19 and for this purpose: 

There has recently developed a contention and a practice 
among the packing houses with respect to the meat of beef cattle 
which are grazed in the blue-grass districts of the United States. 
The contention is that grazing these cattle on blue grass causes 
a discoloration of the meat; and for that reason the practice 
has been to pay a less sum for beef cattle grown on blue-grass 
ranges, with the alleged discoloration of meat, than for other 
cattle, That matter has been a subject of investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture for several years, but the investiga- 
tion has not been carried to its conclusion; and I am advised 
that with this additional appropriation of $15,000 the investi- 
gation can be made complete, with a view to determining 
whether or not there is any way to avert this discoloration of 
meat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment on page 19, line 17, was agreed to will be re- 
considered, The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56, line 23, it is proposed to strike 
out “ $1,054,355" and to insert in lieu thereof “ $1,068,105.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what action was taken on that 
amendment? Was any action taken on it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask its reconsideration, because my atten- 
tion was diverted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be reconsidered. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have full sympathy with the 
purpose of this amendment. The idea of it is to extend the 
market-news service from Omaha, Nebr., or Ames, Iowa, to 
Sioux City, Iowa, by the use of a leased wire, which is called 
the complete service. 

The committee considered this matter very carefully, The 
committee also considered another amendment, offered by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine], to give the same leased- 
wire service from Salt Lake City to Boise, Idaho. The com- 
mittee took up this matter with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and recommended that the department make a complete 
national survey of the extension of this leased-wire service to 
all important market centers in the United States and report 
to the committee at the end of the fiscal year. Therefore we 
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found it not prudent at this time to select various com- 
munities and give them this complete service, unless we could 
extend the service throughout the country. 

There were members of the committee who wanted the 
service extended into their country. They now receive a 
partial service.- It was thought best, however, to treat the 
matter in a statesmanlike way and attempt to make this 
service as complete as possible and as ample as it can be 
reasonably made by means of a leased wire. Consequently, the 
committee turned down all the amendments that had been 
offered to extend this leased-wire service through the country. 

Having been instructed, as chairman of the subcommittee, to 
oppose any further legislation of this kind, in view of the 

-committee's attitude I shall have to oppose this item by 
invoking the rule. It is not estimated for by the Director of 
the Budget; it has not been reported by a standing or select 
committee; and it increases an appropriation. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
not invoke the rule in this case, because our request is based 
upon an entirely different ground than that of any other re- 
quest for this market news service, for two reasons: First, 
because the Senate passed this matter last year. The Senate 
has already approved it. The Senate passed it last year, and 
it was lost in conference. Secondly, because we do not stand 
in the need of a survey. The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, requested this 
increase and included it in its preliminary estimate. Why? 
Because Sioux City is the fourth livestock market of the 
world. How can the Bureau of Agricultural Economics give 
a complete market news service with the fourth largest 
livestock market of the world left out of it? 

The idea of this service is not merely to disseminate some- 
thing over somebody's broadcasting station; the idea of it is to 
reach the primary markets of the country, gather the informa- 
tion, distribute that information to the other primary markets 
and to the world, and to give to this market the news of the 
other primary markets. 

Mr. President, as I said, I hope the Senator from Oregon will 
not invoke the rule, because our request stands upon an entirely 
different basis. The Senate has once approved it, and the de- 
partment has requested it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has 
made a very vigorous and intelligent fight for this amendment; 
and his constituency should feel that he has done all that he 
could, both before the committee and on the floor of the Senate. 
I regret exceedingly to have to invoke the rule, but I must be 
persistent when my course is laid out before me. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. Just a moment, and I will yield. 

It is a debatable proposition whether Sioux City is the most 
important place to which the service should go. I recall, when 
the matter was before the committee, that one of the members 
of the committee urged that his section of the country, which 
did not receive any service whatsoever, should first be given a 
partial service; that 90 miles away from this point is Omaha, 
Nebr., and 60 miles away is Ames, Iowa, where the State col- 
lege is located, and it is the only agricultural college in all the 
States that is receiving this service, and it was thought that 
Iowa was pretty well taken care of. 

Mr. President, I am not going into the argument of compari- 
sons. They never satisfy anyone, and sometimes wounds are 
left. I must repeat, however, that in view of the situation, 
where we have a leased wire going into some sections of the 
country, most of which have no service whatsoever, it is a fair 
and intelligent course to pursue, in my opinion, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine how they can make this 
service national in its character; and it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to appropriate the money so that every city, whether it be 
in Iowa, in Washington, in Arizona, in Florida, or in Maine, 
should be served. 

For that reason, after thorough investigation and complete 
and exhaustive study of this problem, I must insist upon the 
invocation of the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 56, at the end of line 23, it is 
proposed to strike out the period, insert a colon in lieu thereof, 
and add the following: 


Provided, That with said funds herein appropriated full leased-wire 
service shall be established and maintained at Sioux City, Iowa, in 
accordance with the preliminary estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr. McNARY. I make the same objection to this amend- 
ment that I made to the other amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, speaking to the point of 
order, I do not think the point is well taken. A parliamentary 
inquiry: Under what rule is the point of order made? 

Mr. LENROOT. That it is legislation. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes, certainly—that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. The objection is made under Rule IX. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the department now has a 
$10-a-month wire into Sioux City, which is already included in 
the departmental estimates. It is not something new; it is 
merely providing that full service shall be given there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it requires the passage of a 
new law, it was unlawful before. 

Mr. STEWART. No, Mr. President; it only increases the 
service which was already there from a picayunish service that 
amounts to nothing to the kind of service that the department 
itself asks for, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that it is new 
legislation, and that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Mr. President, I am about to 
offer an amendment, very small in amount, which I want to say 
frankly is open to a point of order from nearly every stand- 
point; but I am going to appeal to the Senator from Oregon, 
beeause of the peculiar conditions of the case, to allow the 
amendment to go in the bill and go to conference. 

The facts are these: 

There is a very extensive mushroom industry in Chester and 
Delaware Counties, Pa. Those two counties constitute the 
eighth congressional district, and that district is represented by 
Congressman Tuomas S. BUTLER, the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Nayal Affairs of the House. Every Sen- 
ator knows why he has been busy, and how busy he has been, 
on the matter of new cruiser construction. He came to me this 
morning with this suggested amendment, which, he says, is 
entirely satisfactory to the department and to the Committee 
on Agriculture in the House of Representatives, and stated that 
the committee had told him that if he had submitted the amend- 
ae to them it undoubtedly would have been included in the 

The amendment authorizes an increase of $3,000 in the 
$108,440 which is appropriated on page 23 for the study of 
plant diseases. These mushroom constituents of Mr. BUTLER 
have had great trouble and very serious loss from a disease, 
which is not understood, which causes spots on the surface of 
their product. I am told by him that the probable conferees on 
the part of the House have already expressed their readiness 
to accept this item and their conviction that it is proper and 
ought to be granted. In behalf of Mr. Butter, and with some 
recognition of the public service he has been rendering, I want 
to appeal to the Senator from Oregon not to make the point of 
order which I confess can be made. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania whether there is any protective duty on this 
mushroom industry? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; there is not. 

Mr. BRUCE. There usually is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, line 16, it is proposed to 
strike out “ $108,440" and insert $111,440.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that I 
ean not yield to the plea of my friend from Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is reconsidered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I must object to 
the reconsideration. The amendment has already been 
agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I do not so understand. I 
was demanding recognition; and a practice of that kind would 
lead to no good results anyhow. As chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, I ask, if the amendment has been agreed to—and I 
can not believe that it has—that the action be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of reconsidering the 
amendment will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed will 
say “no.” [A pause.] The ayes have it, and the amend- 


ment is reconsidered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I appeal to 
the Senator from Oregon further? Just recently, within the last 
10 minutes, he has accepted an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass], which all of us knew was 
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open to the point of order; and it was accepted on the ground 
that the engagements of the Senator from Virginia made it 
impossible for him to attend the committee meeting. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no, Mr. President; my engagements never 
prevent me from attending committee meetings. I had no notice 
that there was to be a committee meeting. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia is 
right, The truth of the matter is that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee [Mr. WARREN] neglected to notify 
the Senator from Virginia of the general meeting of the com- 
mittee, as he should have done. Hence I appealed for the 
acceptance of the amendment on that account. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The appeal was successful, 
because the Senator recognized that it was his fault, then, 
that the Senator from Virginia had not come to the committee 
meeting, although the amendment was obviously subject to 
the point of order. This amendment, which was equally sub- 
ject to the point of order, comes with an even better excuse, 
in that Mr. Burter’s engagements have, frankly, kept him 
from attending the committee meetings in the House, and I 
think it is only a decent recognition of his situation that we 
should allow this amendment to go in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I would like to join in 
the appeal to the chairman of the committee 

Mr. McNARY. I think I have the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That this be allowed. I hope the Senator 
will not make the point of order. s 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it may be that a mushroom 
farm up in Pennsylvania could be used to advantage after the 
4th of next March. There will be quite a flock of Republican 
“lame ducks” around here to take care of at that time, and I 
suggest that we put them to work on this mushroom farm up 
in Pennsylvania. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, one's position is difficult in 
a matter of this kind. I realized, when the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], asked 
as a personal privilege that the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia be included in the bill, that it was establishing 
a bad precedent, and I regretted exceedingly to feel compelled 
to agree to it, and I agreed only as a matter of courtesy to 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. Had I 
expressed my own wish, I would have objected to it, because 
I am not going to play any favorites with regard to this bill, 
or any other bill of which I am in charge. 

As to the item under question, it is clearly without the rule. 
A great amount of money is provided for a study of the kind 
referred to. I think the Senator will have no difficulty, and 
Mr. Butter will have no difficulty, if an appeal is made to 
the department to make this particular study. 

I will say that if the item is sent before the Committee on 
Agriculture as a special bill I shall personally see that an 
early and favorable report is made thereon. But I could not 
at this hour, and under these circumstances, open the flood- 
gates to amendments which I am sure could not be kept in the 
bill in conference. Consequently, I feel it to be my duty to 
invoke the rule. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to appeal to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, who himself realizes 
the burden under which Mr. Borten has been working, to 
make the same request in his case, because the Senator knows 
that it is just, as was the request made by the Senator from 
Virginia. No one who has the military defense of the country 
at heart can blame Mr. Burtn for failing to get his amend- 
ment in in the House. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is noted for his taking ways and his eloquence. If he will 
bring the matter to me when I have charge of some bill coming 
before us later, and will bring it to me in the proper form, 
which he will have time to do, I shali be very glad to sustain 
his position. I am rather embarrassed, of course, under the 
circumstances, because I am anxious, as I believe the entire 
Senate is, that we get along early with supply bills so we may 
not have to have an extra session for matters of this nature 
alone. Hence we undertook during the recess to put forward 
so far as we could all matter with relation to appropriation 
bills. As the result of our action, for the first time in my 
experience in the Senate, and for the first time in history, so 
far as I know, some of the annual appropriation bills have been 
gotten through before the Christmas vacation. 

The chairman of the subcommittee takes the proper position 
that we can not go beyond a certain line; and it is hardly 
within my power, and certainly not within my desire, to inter- 
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fere. But I would be very glad to help out in this matter 
when the next deficiency bill comes before us—and that prob- 
ably will be within the next week or so—and if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will take that matter up in the proper way, 
I shall be very glad to assist him. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it does seem to me that 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate is taking a very 
dictatorial authority when it refuses to consider a matter which 
is right and which ought to be considered. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will excuse 
me, the chairman of the committee has to take this position 
because so many matters are presented which are absolutely 
wrong on their face; he has to take a stand somewhere. 

Furthermore, the rules of the Senate provide that if the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, or chairman of 
a subcommittee, brings a bill before the Senate containing a 
single item obnoxious to the rules of the Senate, and the 
matter is objected to, and the objection is sustained by the 
Chair, the whole bill must go back to the committee. Hence 
the care with which we have to handle these matters. In con- 
nection with almost every bill we have reported, matters have 
come up at a late hour, some of them offered by the Senator 
in charge of the bill, for which unanimous consent is requested, 
as has been done in this case, which belated matters might have 
been accepted if brought before the committee in the proper 
time and way. But in order to get these bills through in an 
orderly way there are times when the chairman of the com- 
mittee or the chairman of a subcommittee must seem to be arbi- 
trary to those who are not members of the committee and are, 
therefore, unacquainted with the studies the committee has 
given to all the subjects of appropriations. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I was referring to the posi- 
tion assumed by the Committee on Appropriations. All the 
appropriations made by Congress must go through that com- 
mittee. They have charge of all the appropriations of money, 
and the rest of the committees simply recommend authoriza- 
tions. Unless a standing committee moves that a matter shall 
be offered as an amendment, a point of order can be made 
by a member of the Committee on Appropriations if it is offered 
on the floor. They have a great and vast power given them 
under the Budget system. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
thought I had the floor. > 

Mr, SWANSON. No; I wish to be recognized. The Senator 
yielded. Why does the Senator object when I am stating a 
proposition on which I want to appeal to the Senator? 

Mr. McNARY. I did not yield- for a long speech. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is not a long speech. The Senator 
will make more progress by letting me conclude than by making 
me reiterate what I previously stated. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to dispose of this item. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to appeal to the Senators con- 
science. If the Senator has no conscience or fairness, I will 
close the appeal. 

Mr. McNARY,. I am anxious to get to the consideration of 
the treaty with Turkey, and I want to get through with this 
question, which the Senator from Virginia is not anxious to do. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this is a remarkable situa- 
tion. The Senator from Pennsylvania has convinced both the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and the Senator 
in charge of the bill that this is righteous legislation. They 
promise him that in the great future they will try to get it 
through; but when a man has proven his case, then to invoke 
the autocratic authority of the Appropriations Committee to 
destroy the amendment seems to me to be wrong. 

Heretofore when the chairman of a committee having charge 
of a bill was convinced that an amendment was right, he would 
take it to conference for consideration. One had an oppor- 
tunity to present to this autocrat a claim for consideration 
on behalf of his constituents. But now they have become more 
autocratic, more dictatorial, and, while they admit the right- 
eousness of your cause, they will not even consider it, but 
invoke the rule. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a man with courage stands 
here and invokes the rule in the face of opposition. A man 
who wants to trade and work in the dark goes to conference. 

Mr. SWANSON. A man ought to be controlled by what is 
right. If he thinks a certain amendment is righteous legisla- 
lation, he ought to take it to conference. Do what is right. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that ought to appeal to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 
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The CHIEF. CLERK.. On page 29, line 21, to strike out 
“$115,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $117,300." 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the amount estimated for by 
the Bureau of the Budget was $117,300, but the amount in the 
bill is $115,000. The $2,300 was proposed by the Bureau of 
the Budget for the purpose of developing strains of artichokes, 
which it is hoped will serve as a source for sugar. As the 
amendment is not subject to a point of order, I urge its 
adoption, 7 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, I suspect the cause is a 
worthy one, and I would like to see sugar extracted from 
artichokes, as we are short of sugar in the country. I am not 
sure, though, of the parliamentary status of this proposed 
amendment. The Senator from Nebraska says it has the sanc- 
tion of the Bureau and Director of the Budget. If so, would 
that give it a parliamentary status which would entitle it to be 
attached to this bill? 

Mr. HOWELL, I think there is no question as to its par- 
liamentary status. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in order under the pro- 
visions of Rule XVI. It is “proposed in pursuance of an 
estimate submitted in accordance with law.” 

Mr. McNARY. I want to invoke the rule unless it comes 
within the statement made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was estimated for and pro- 
posed by the Budget. 

Mr. McNARY. Then it has a status. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has a parliamentary status. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
does not provide for any appropriation, but would make avail- 
able the $25,000 appropriated for discovering additional uses 
for cotton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment, 

The Curer CrerxK. On page 54, line 15, after the words 
“meat products,” add the following: 


Not exceeding $25,000 for cotton utilization, to be made immediately 
available, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I submit to the Chair 
that when an amendment is offered of this character it should 
not be stated that the amendment is agreed to “ without objec- 
tion,” because presumably the committee has not favored it. 
I submit that the question should be put on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. McNARY. I am trying to follow the text of the bill, and 
absorb, as best T can, the ideas of the Senator's amendment. I 
am not sure now what it means. Does the Senator mean to 
make immediately available the amount of money recommended 
to be appropriated by the Senate committee? 

Mr. HARRIS, Yes; not exceeding that amount, to be made 
immediately available. We have 6,000,000 bales of surplus 
cotton, and we are trying to find additional uses for it. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not see how I could avoid inyoking the 
rule, I think the amendment comes clearly within the rule. 
It was not considered by the committee. The money was not 
to be made available until the beginning of the fiscal year 
1928. It might be taken care of in a deficiency bill, of course, 
but we are trying to treat all amendments in the same way. 
I shall have to invoke the rule. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator who has this bill in charge what hope there is for 
such States as Idaho which are without the leased-wire service 
giving market news and reports for receiving an extension of 
the leased wire from Salt Lake City to Boise for another year. 

I appeared before the committee and asked for an appro- 
priation of $10,716 so that the people of Idaho would receive 
these reports this year, but the committee refused, as the 
chairman knows, to extend the leased wire from Salt Lake 
City to Boise. Idaho is without any market news service that 
is at all efficient, yet I understand the Government is spending 
anually something like $1,050,000 in different parts of the 
country for disseminating market news and reports. Some 
States have two or three stations where this news is dissemi- 
nated. Idaho is a mighty factor in the producion of all agri- 
cultural crops, yet this service is denied to my State. I should 
like to be able to hold out some encouragement to my people 
and I am asking the Senator what the hope is for an appro- 
priation to take care of the people of Idaho for another year. 

Mr, MoNARY. I may state to the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho that the case is hopeless. I stated a little while 
ago in connection with a very strong appeal—— 
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Mr. GOODING. I am asking with reference to another year, 
not this year. — 

Mr. McNARY. That lies in the laps of the prophets. I am 
hopeful that the Department of Agriculture will give us a 
figure which will justify the committee in extending this 
splendid service throughout the country, and if it is extended 
throughout the country that would, of course, include Idaho. 
I can not even anticipate what action the department will take. 
I can extend this hope to the Senator from Idaho, however, that 
some time in the future the service will come to Boise as 
quickly as to any other city in the West. 

Mr. GOODING. That is not very much encouragement. It 
is rather indefinite. It seems to me if the service is going 
to be meted out to a part of the American people it ought to 
be given to all. My State is without it. I undertsand the 
great Northwest is without it entirely. I had hoped that the 
Senator in charge of the bill might offer some encouragement 
to the people of my State for another year. 

Mr. McoNARY. I said that I hoped something would be 
done for the people of Idaho in connection with the leased wire 
next year, but I can not go further than expressing the hope. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 8, after line 6, add the following: 


Fifty thousand dollars to the Clemson Agricultural College of South 
Carolina and $50,000 to the Colored Agricultural College of South 
Carolina, located at Orangeburg, S. C. 


Mr: BLEASE. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate 
passed a bill contributing a good deal more than $100,000 to 
manufacture some lawyers here in the city of Washington, 
clearly in violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
The bill was objected to, but the objection was promptly over- 
ruled and the bill was passed. I am now asking the Senate to 
be as kind to the white boys as well as the colored boys and 
girls of South Carolina under the amendment which I have 
proposed and to give them the small sum of $100,000 to help 
them become agriculturists and domestic scientists. 

Mr. McNARY. No estimate has been made by the Director 
of the Budget. Consequently I invoke the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The bill is still as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. If there are no further amendments to be offered, 
the bill will be reported to the Senate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the clerks be 
authorized to correct any totals which may be in error. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 5, 1927, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate January 4, 1927 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Richard S. Bulger to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1926. 

Lieut. Gerald F. Bogan to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut, Frank E. Beatty, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Lloyd A. Dillon to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Dew W. Eberle to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Stuart H. Ingersoll to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edgar W. Hampson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of July, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Burns MacDonald, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 17th day of August, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph B. Seletski to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of September, 1926. 
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Lieut. (Junior Grade) William A. Gorry to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 6th day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John W. Harris to be a lientenant in 
the Navy from the 21st day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Francis X. McInerney to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 3d day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William G. Eaton to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 5th day of October, 1926. 

Ensign Calyin H. Mann to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926. 

Medical Inspector Robert E. Hoyt to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 28th day. of 
December, 1921, 

Medical Inspector Edgar L. Woods to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the Ist day of 
July, 1926. 

Medical Inspector James P. Haynes to be a medical direc- 
tor in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the Ist day 
of September, 1926. 

Surg. Walter A. Bloedorn to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 15th day of 
May, 1925. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in 
the Navy, with the rank of commahder, from the 28th day of 


August, 1926: 
John J. O'Malley. Richard H. Laning. 

Luther Sheldon, Ir. Robert G. Davis. 

Stanley D. Hart. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Benton V. D. Scott to be a surgeon in 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the. 1s 
day of July, 1926. 

» Passed Asst. Dental Surg. Arthur H. Lando to be a dental 
surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 4th day of June, 1926. 

Paymaster Raymond E. Corcoran to be a pay inspector in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 31st day of 
December, 1921. . 

Acting Chaplain Albert E. Stone to be a chaplain in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 12th 
day of June, 1926. 

Insign John R. Perry to be an assistant civil engineer in 
mei Navy, with the rank of ensign, from the Sth day of June, 

Carpenter Arthur F, Whittier to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 3d day of 
April, 1926. 

Carpenter Charles S. Kimbrough to be a chief carpenter in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 20th day 
of July, 1925. 

Pay Inspector Henry deF. Mel to be a pay director in the 
eee with the rank of captain, from the 3d day of June, 
1922. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Harry C. Peterson to be postmaster at Robertsdale, Ala., in 
place of C. D. Kirtley, removed. 

Albert N. Holland to be postmaster at Scottsboro, Ala., in 
place of A. N. Holland. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 9, 1927. 

Ed. P. Johnson to be postmaster at Samson, Ala., in place 
85 E. P. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires January 

„1927. 

Marion F. Boatwright to be postmaster at Ashville, Ala., in 
place of M. F. Boatwright. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 9, 1927. 

ALASKA 

Zeph T. Halferty to be postmaster at Kodiak, Alaska. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1926, 


ARIZONA 


Edward J. Huxtable to be postmaster at Douglas, Ariz., 
in place of C. A. Overlock, deceased. 

Warren F. Day to be postmaster at Prescott, Ariz., in place 
of W. F. Day. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 
1927. 

CALIFORNIA 


George H. Gischel to be postmaster at Tracy, Calif., in place 
of G. H. Gischel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
4, 1927. A 

Harlan J. Woodward to be postmaster at Ramona, Calif., 
in place of H. J. Woodward. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 11, 1927. 

Fred W. McCullah to be postmaster at Long Beach, Calif., 
in place of F. W. McCullah. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 13, 1927. ; 
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Frank L. Powell to be postmaster at Lemoore, Calif., in 
place of F. L. Powell. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 3, 1927. 

George B. Tantau to be postmaster at Exeter, Calif., in place 
s e B. Tantau. Incumbent's commission expired January 

1927. 

George F. Bartley to be postmaster at Escondido, Calif., in 
place of G. F. Bartley. Incumbents commission expired Janu- 
ary 4, 1927. 

Margaret G. Robinson to be postmaster at Dorris, Calif., in 
place of M. G. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1926. 

COLORADO 


Henry J. Stahl to be postmaster at Central City, Colo., in 
place of H. J. Stahl. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
12, 1927. 

CONNECTICUT 


Weeden F. Sheldon to be postmaster at Moosup, Conn., in 
place of W. F. Sheldon. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 12, 1927. 

Alfred C. Ward to be postmaster at Middletown, Conn., in 
place of A. C. Ward. Incumbent's commission expires January 
13, 1927. 

FLORIDA 

Charles W. Stewart to be postmaster at Naples, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Zoel Hodge to be postmaster at Dowling Park, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Thomas H. Milton to be postmaster at Trenton, Fla., in place 
of T. H. Milton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
8, 1926. 

GEORGIA 


George H. Broome to be postmaster at Pavo, Ga., in place 
of G. H. Broome. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
20, 1926. 

Marcus G. Keown to be postmaster at Mount Berry, Ga., in 
place of M. G. Keown. Incumbent's commission expired April 
17, 1926. y 
~ Louise F. Hays to be postmaster at Montezuma, Ga., in place 
of L. F. Hays. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 
1927. 

IDAHO 


Louis W. Thrailkill to be postmaster at Boise, Idaho, in place 
of L. W. Thrailkill. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
9, 1927. 

ILLINOIS 


Robert H. Christen to be postmaster at Pecatonica, III., in 
place of R. H. Christen. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 10, 1927. 

Henry E. Farnam to be postmaster at Pawnee, III., in place 
of G. H. Abshire. Incumbent's commission expired November 
9, 1925. 

Henry W. Schwartz to be postmaster at Dupo, III., in place of 
H. W. Schwartz, Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 
1927. 

Orville L. Davis to be postmaster at Champaign, II., in place 
of O. L. Davis. Incumbent's commission expires January 10, 
1927. 

Jesse E. Miller to be postmaster at Cairo, III., in place of 
J. E. Miller. Incumbents commission expired January 3, 1927. 


INDIANA 


David E. Purviance to be postmaster at Wabash, Ind., in 
place of D. E. Purviance. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 9, 1927. 

Lee Herr to be postmaster at Tell City, Ind., in place of Lee 
Herr. Incumbent's commission expired December 20. 1926. 

Bert C. Lind to be postmaster at Sandborn, Ind., in place of 
B. C. Lind. Incumbent's commission expired December 11, 
1924. 

Thomas J. Jackson to be postmaster at New Albany, Ind., in 
place of T. J. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 9, 1927. 

Earl L. Rhodes to be postmaster at Milltown, Ind., in place 
of E. L. Rhodes. Incumbent's commission expired January 24, 
1926. 

Charlie W. Elliott to be postmaster at Middlebury, Ind., in 
place of C. W. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 4, 1927. . 

Arthur E. Dill to be postmaster at Fort Branch, Ind., in 
place of A. E. Dill. Incumbent's commission expires January 9, 
1927. 

Wade Denney to be postmaster at Farmersburg, Ind., in place 
of Wade Denney. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
28, 1926. 
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Baty K. Bradfield to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, Iowa, in 
place of B. K. Bradfield. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 15, 1927. 

Willis G. Smith to be postmaster at Rock Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of W. G. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 15, 1927. 

Elsie A. Haskell to be postmaster at Luverne, Iowa, in place 
of E. A. Haskell. Incumbent’s commission expires January 10, 
1927. ` 
Jacob E. Rogers to be postmaster at Lenox, Iowa, in place of 
J. E. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expires January 10, 
1927. 

William C. Howell to be postmaster at Keokuk, Iowa, in 
place of W. C. Howell. Incumbents commission expires Janu- 
ary 15, 1927. 

Charles A. Frisbee to be postmaster at Garner, Iowa, in place 
of C. A. Frisbee. Incumbent’s commission expires January 10, 
1927. 

Dennis L. McDonnell to be postmaster at Bernard, Iowa, in 
place of D. L. McDonnell. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 28, 1926. 

KANSAS 

David W. Naill to be postmaster at Herington, Kans., in 
place of D. W. Naill. Incumbents commission expires Janu- 
ary 14, 1927. 

KENTUCKY 

Jesse W. Sanders to be postmaster at Lancaster, Ky. in place 
of O. R. Carpenter, deceased. 

Ben J. Williams to be postmaster at Kenvir, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

James R. Rash to be postmaster at Henderson, Ky., in place 
of W. G. Turpin, deceased. 

Jesse T. Bryant to be postmaster at Hardyville, Ky., in place 
of E. F. Stuart, removed. 

LOUISIANA 


Edward J. Sowar to be postmaster at Norwood, La., in place 

of E. J. Sowar. Incumbent's commission expired June 12, 1926. 

Howard G. Allen to be postmaster at Dubach, La., in place of 

H. G. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired January 3, 1927. 
MAINE 

Harry M. Robinson to be postmaster at Warren, Me., in place 
of H. M. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
4, 1927. 

Jessie E. Nottage to be postmaster at Solon, Me., in place of 
J. E. Nottage. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 1927. 
MARYLAND 

Howard J. Fehl to be postmaster at Smithsburg, Md., in place 
of H. J. Fehl. Incumbent's commission expired January 4, 1927. 

James P. Keating to be postmaster at Centerville, Md., in 
place of L. T. Hayden. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 21, 1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Merton Z. Woodward to be postmaster at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., in place of M. Z. Woodward. Incumbent's commission 
expires January 5, 1927. 

William Stockwell to be postmaster at Maynard, Mass., in 
place of William Stockwell. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 5, 1927. 

John B. Rose to be postmaster at Chester, Mass., in place of 
J. B. Rose. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 1927. 

MICHIGAN 

Andrew Bram to be postmaster at Hancock, Mich., in place of 
oon Bram. Incumbent’s commission expires January 12, 
1927. 

Bert A. Dickerson to be postmaster at Constantine, Mich., in 
place of B. A. Dickerson. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 9, 1927. 

George W. Weaver to be postmaster at Charlevoix, Mich., in 
‘place of G. W. Weaver. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 4, 1927. 

Adam B. Greenawalt to be postmaster at Cassopolis, Mich., 
in place of A. B. Greenawalt; Incumbent’s commission expired 
‘January 4, 1927. 

Harry B. McCain to be postmaster at Alpena, Mich., in place 
of a McCain. Incumbent’s commission expires January 


MINNESOTA 
Edward J. Giblin to be postmaster at Waverly, Minn., in 
place of I. J. Jandro. 
5, 1926. 


Incumbent's commission expired June 
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James W. Featherston to be postmaster at Staples, Minn., in 
place of J. W. Featherston. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 15, 1927. 

Henry M. Burtness to be postmaster at Spring Grove, Minn., 
in place of H. M. Burtness. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 18, 1926, 

Will G. Mack to be postmaster at Plainyiew, Minn., in place 
38 Kan Mack. Incumbent's commission expired December 

, 1926. 

Walter Peltoniemi to be postmaster at New York Mills, 
Minn., in place of Walter Peltoniemi. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 20, 1925. 

Charles F. Wolfe to be postmaster at Kellogg, Minn., in place 
of C. F. Wolfe. Incumbent's commission expires January 15, 
1927. 

Fred G. Fratzke to be postmaster at Janesville, Minn., in 
place of F. G. Fratzke. Iucumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 9, 1927. 

Odin D. Krogen to be postmaster at Fountain, Minn., in place 
of O. D. Krogen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1926. 

Anthony C. Klee to be postmaster at Aitkin, Minn., in place 
ig L. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 

MISSOURI 


Melvin J. Kelley to be postmaster at Annapolis, Mo. 
became presidential October 1, 1926. 

William H. Roster to be postmaster at St. James, Mo., in 
place of W. H. Roster. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

Elvin L. Renno to be postmaster at St. Charles, Mo., in place 
oo L. Renno. Incumbent’s commission expired December & 
926. 

Frank A. Stiles to be postmaster at Rockport, Mo., in place 
5 A. Stiles. Incumbent's commission expires January 5, 
1927. 

Charles A. Bryant to be pdstmaster at Richland, Mo., in place 
> 27 857 Bryant. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Fred Mitchell to be postmaster at Purdy, Mo., in place of 
fey Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 

Theron H. Watters to be postmaster at Marshfield, Mo., in 
place of T. H. Watters. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 

William E. Hodgin to be postmaster at Maitland, Mo., in 
place of W. E. Hodgin. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1927. 

Loyd R. Kirtley to be postmaster at Madison, Mo., in place of 
L. R. Kirtley. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Henry O. Abbott to be postmaster at Lebanon, Mo., in place of 
H. O. Abbott. Incumbents commission expires January 15, 
1927. 

William S. Tabler to be postmaster at Jasper, Mo., in place of 
W. S. Tabler, Incumbent's commission expired February 17, 
1926, 

John A. Griesel to be postmaster at Golden City, Mo., in place 
of J. A. Griesel. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 
1926. 

Louis E. Meyer to be postmaster at Bowling Green, Mo., in 
place of L. E. Meyer. Incumbent's commission expired February 
17, 1926. 

Benonia F. Hardin to be postmaster at Albany, Mo., in place 
of B. F. Hardin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1926. 


Office 


MONTANA 

Robert H. Michaels to be postmaster at Miles City, Mont., in 
place of R. H. Michaels. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 8, 1927. 

Howard Squires to be postmaster at Harlowton, Mont., in 
place of Howard Squires. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 12, 1927. 

John O. Dahl to be postmaster at Froid, Mont., in place of 
J. O. Dahl. Incumbent's commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

Edwin Grafton to be postmaster at Billings, Mont., in place 
of O. B. Prickett. Incumbent's commission expired July 11, 
1926. 

NEBRASKA 

George W. Harding to be postmaster at Ralston, Nebr., in 
place of G. W. Harding. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 16, 1926. 


1927 


Edward Ericksen to be postmaster at Boelus, Nebr., in place 
of Edward. Ericksen. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- | 


ary 12, 1927. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Cora H. Eaton to be postmaster at Littleton, N. H., in place 
of C. H. Baton. Incumbent's commission expires January 9, 
1927. 

Lena K. Smith to be postmaster at Lancaster, N. H., in place 
of L. K. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 9, 
1927. N 

NEW JERSEY 

Ada E. Holmes to be postmaster at Sayreville, N. J., in 
place of A. E. Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 24, 1926. 


NEW MEXICO 


James A. Shipley to be postmaster at Silver City, N. Mex., 
in place of J. A. Shipley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1926. 

Maud W. Lenfestey to be postmaster at Aztec, N. Mex., in 
place of M. W. Lenfestey. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 20, 1926. 


NEW YORK 


Frederick A. Billipp to be postmaster at Mamaroneck, N. I., 
in place of H. R. Foshay, resigned. 0 

Margaret D. Martin to be postmaster at Willard, N. X., in 
place of M. D. Martin. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 11, 1927. 

Arthur F. Crandall to be postmaster at Wappingers Falls, 
N. ¥., in place of A. F. Crandall. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 11, 1927. 

Victor J. Banfield to be postmaster at Van Etten, N. Y., in 
place of V. J. Banfield. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 11, 1927. 

Lewis E. Elston to be postmaster at Unionville, N. V., in place 
of L. E. Histon. Ineumbent's commission expired January 4, 
1927. 

Fred Hahn to be postmaster at Tonawanda, N. Y., in place of 
Fred Hahn. Incumbent's commission expires January 11, 1927. 

George F. Hendricks to be postmaster at Sodus, N. X., in place 
of G. F. Hendricks. Incumbent's commission expires January 
12, 1927. 

William Sanford to be postmaster at Savona, N. Y., in place of 
William Sanford. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
4, 1926. 

William T. Binks to be postmaster at Rome, N. T., in place 
of W. T. Binks. Incumbent’s commission expires January 11, 
1927, 

Harry Pottenburgh to be postmaster at Rhinebeck, N. T., in 
place of Harry Pottenburgh. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 11, 1927. 

Scott E. Gage to be postmaster at Morris, N. Y., in place of 
S. E. Gage. Incumbent’s commission expired August 30, 1926. 

Franklin H. Sheldon to be postmaster at Middleport, N. I., in 
place of F. H. Sheldon. Incumbent’s commission-expires Janu- 
ary 11, 1927. 

Samuel W. Berry to be postmaster at Maybrook, N. Y., in 
gr S. W. Berry. Incumbent's commission expired January 
4, 1927. 

John R. Baldwin to be at Livingston Manor, 
N. V., in place of J. R. Baldwin. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 11, 1927. 

John L. Mahalish to be postmaster at Hillburn, N. Y., in 
place of J. L. Mahalish. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 11, 1927. i 

Wilbur S. Oles to be postmaster at Delhi, N. Y., in place of 
W. S. Oles. Incumbent's commission expires January 11, 1927. 

Wright B. Drumm to be postmaster at Chatham, N. Y., in 
place of W. B. Drumm. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 12, 1927. 

Guy M. Lovell to be postmaster at Camillus, N. Y., in place 
of G. M. Lovell. Incumbent’s commission expires January 12, 
1927. 

g NORTH CAROLINA 

Dayid Smith to be postmaster at Whiteville, N. C., in place 

of David Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires January 11, 


1927. 
Otis P. Brower to be postmaster at Liberty, N. C., in place 
of O. P. Brower. Incumbent’s commission expires January 11, 


1927. 

Blanche §. Wilson to be postmaster at Warsaw, N. C., in 
place of B. S. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 10, 1927. 

Samuel S. Weir to be postmaster at Kings Mountain, N. C., 
in place of S. S. Weir. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 10, 1927. 2 
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James E. Correll to be postmaster at China Grove, N. C., in 
Piece 925 J. E. Correll. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
Ulysses C. Richardson to be postmaster at Asheboro, N. C., 
in place of U. C. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 10, 1927. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Grace Anderson to be postmaster at Selfridge, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1924. 

Minnie Alexander to be postmaster at Sherwood, N. Dak., in 
Incumbent's commission expired 
February 20, 1926. 

Desha V. Poland to be postmaster at Parshall, N. Dak., in 
place of D. V. Poland. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 9, 1926. 

David L. Rourke to be postmaster at Osnabrock, N. Dak., in 
place of D. L. Rourke. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 8, 1927. 

Harry M. Pippin to be postmaster at Halliday, N. Dak., in 
place of H. M. Pippin. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

Jacob A. Phillips to be postmaster at Cleveland, N. Dak., 
in place of J. A. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 9, 1927. 

OHIO 


Mary E. Lee to be postmaster at Westerville, Ohio, in place 
15 55 E. Lee. Incumbent's commission expired December 4, 

Robert L. Nelson to be postmaster at Senecaville, Ohio, in 
place of R. L. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 14, 1926, 

Roy Heap to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ohio, in place of 
Roy Heap. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 1927. 

Mayme Pemberton to be postmaster at Roseville, Ohio, in 
place of Mayme Pemberton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 30, 1926. 

Leonidas A. Smith to be postmaster at Ridgeway, Ohio, in 
place of L. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired May 


1926. > 
e G. Williams to be postmaster at Perrysburg, Ohio, 
in place of A. G. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 10, 1927. 

Henry H. Harvey to be postmaster at Kenton, Ohio, in place 
8 5 Harvey. Incumbent's commission expired December 

George H. Lewis to be postmaster at Geneva, Ohio, in place 
oon H. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 

William H. Taylor to be postmaster at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
in place of W. H. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 12, 1927. 

Howard B. Kurtz to be postmaster at Conneaut, Ohio, in 
preo H. B. Kurtz. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
5, 1927. 

Samuel F. Rose to be postmaster at Clarington, Ohio, in 
paoa of S. F. Rose. Incumbent's commission expired September 

1926. 

Herbert Newhard, sr., to be postmaster at Carey, Ohio, in 
place of Herbert Newhard, sr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires January 12, 1927. 

Warren E. Smiley to be postmaster at Cardington, Ohio, in 
place of W. E. Smiley. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 5, 1927. : 

Edward C. Anderson to be postmaster at Blanchester, Ohio, 
in place of E. C. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 5, 1927. 

OKLAHOMA 

Robert B. Morford to be postmaster at Lawton, Okla., in 
place of R. B. Morford. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 4, 1927. 

Henry W. Hoel to be postmaster at Jennings, Okla., in place 
of H. W. Hoel. Incumbent’s commission expires January 10, 
1927. 

OREGON 


Annie S. Clifford to be postmaster at Molalla, Oreg., in place 
of A. S. Clifford. Incumbent’s commission expires January 13, 
1927. 

Adam H. Knight to be postmaster at Canby, Oreg., in place 
of A. H. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired January 3, 
1927. 

George C. Stephens to be postmaster at Arlington, Oreg., in 
place of G. C. Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 


uary 13, 1927. 
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PENNSYLVANIA _ 
William A. McMahan to be postmaster at West Pittsburg, Pa., 
in place of W. A. McMahan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 28, 1926. 
Sara B. Coulter to be postmaster at Wampum, Pa., in place 


of S. B. Coulter. 
28, 1926. 

Frederick M. Adam to be postmaster at Temple, Pa., in place 
of F. M. Adam. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 
1927. 

Joseph L. Roberts to be postmaster at Sharon, Pa., in place 
of J. L. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expired December 
28, 1926. 

Franklin H. Bean to be postmaster at Quakertown, Pa., in 
place of F. H. Bean. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
15, 1927. 

Paul C. Rupp to be postmaster at Pitcairn, Pa., in place 
of P. C. Rupp. Incumbent’s commission expires January 5, 
1927. 

H. Stanley Drake to be postmaster at Norristown, Pa., in 
place of H. S. Drake. Incumbent's commission expired June 
80, 1926. 

Samuel H. Bubb to be postmaster at McClure, Pa., in place 
of S. H. Bubb. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 
1927. 

Effie P. Corts to be postmaster at Karns City, Pa., in place 
of E. P. Corts. Incumbents commission expired December 20, 
1926. 

William T. Cruse to be postmaster at Derry, Pa., in place 
of W. T. Cruse. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 
1927. 

Harvey A. McKillip to be postmaster at Bloomsburg, Pa., in 
place of H. A. McKillip. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 8, 1927. 


Incumbent’s commission expired December 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mary C. Price to be postmaster at Whitmire, S. C., in place 
of Davis Duncan, deceased. 

Mortimer R. Sams to be postmaster at Jonesville, S. C., in 
place of M. R. Sams. Incumbent's commission expires January 
9, 1927. 7 

Alonzo D. Webster to be postmaster at Orangeburg, S. C., 
in place of D. K. Dukes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 5, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Matt Flavin to be postmaster at Sturgis, S. Dak., in place 
of Matt Flavin. Incumbent’s commission expires January 9, 
1927. 

Benjamin R. Stone to be postmaster at Lead, S. Dak., in 
place of B. R. Stone. Incumbent's commission expires January 
9, 1927. 

Gunnell M. Gorder to be postmaster at Frederick, S. Dak., 
in place of G. M. Gorder. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 9, 1926. 

Solomon Hoy to be postmaster at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., in 
place of Solomon Hoy. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 4, 1927, 

TENNESSEE 

Conley Collins to be postmaster at Morristown, Tenn., in 
place of Conley Collins. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 9, 1927. 

Byerett R. Doolittle to be postmaster at Madison, Tenn., in 
place of E. R. Doolittle. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 24, 1926. 

TEXAS 


Robert H. Rhodes to be postmaster at Waelder, Tex., in place 
of R. H. Rhodes. Incumbent’s commission expires January 12, 
1927. 

Mary A. Haskell to be postmaster at Stockdale, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Haskell. Incumbent's commission expires January 
5, 1927. 

Oscar O. Ashenhust to be postmaster at Lorena, Tex., in 
place of O. O. Ashenhust. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 12, 1927. 

Sidney O. Hyer to be postmaster at Frost, Tex., in place of 
S. O. Hyer. Incumbent's commission expires January 9, 1927. 

Rebecca White to be postmaster at Carbon, Tex., in place 
of Rebecca White. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 

Minnie L. Landon to be postmaster at Burnet, Tex., in 
place of M. L. Landon. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 5, 1927. 

Charles A. Ziegenhals to be postmaster at Bastrop, Tex., 
in place of C. A, Zlegenhals. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 15, 1927. 
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UTAH 


Aroet L. Harris to be postmaster at Richmond, Utah, in 
place of A. L. Harris. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 9, 1927. 

George M. Jones to be postmaster at Richfield, Utah, in place 
oe M. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 

Arza C. Page to be postmaster at Payson, Utah, in place 
es C. Page. Incumbents commission -expires January 9, 

Porter A. Clark to be postmaster at Parowan, Utah, in 
place of P. A. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1926. 

VERMONT 


Frank E. Howe to be postmaster at Bennington, Vt. in 
place of F. E. Howe. Incumbent's commission expires January 
12, 1927. ; 
: VIRGINIA 


S. Clyde Bliss to be postmaster at Farmville, Va., in place 
atog C. Bliss. Incumbent's commission expires January 11, 

William H. Ruebush to be postmaster at Dayton, Va., in 
place of W. H. Ruebush. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 11, 1927. 

Robert P. Dickenson to be postmaster at Dante, Va., in place 
5 RS N. Booth. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 

Edwin L. Toone to be postmaster at Boydton, Va., in place 
9 L. Toone. Incumbent's commission expires January 8, 

Haynie S. Robertson to be postmaster at Blackstone, Va., 
in place of H. S. Robertson. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 8, 1927. 

WASHINGTON 

Charles E. Rathbun to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Wash., 
in place of C. E. Rathbun. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 11, 1927. 

William R. Cox to be postmaster at Pasco, Wash., in place 
roar W. R. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired January 3, 

Walter L. Cadman to be postmaster at Dayton, Wash., in 
place of W. L. Cadman. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 11, 1927. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Eva Lucas to be postmaster at Tralee, W. Va., in place of 
J. C. Smith, resigned. 

Horatio S. Whetsell to be postmaster at Kingwood, W. Va., 
in place of H. S. Whitsell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 13, 1927. 

WISCONSIN 

Otto A. Olson to be postmaster at Star Prairie, Wis. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Henry F. Delles to be postmaster at Port Washington, Wis., 
in place of J. H. Kaiser, jr., resigned. 

Clarence J. Fieweger to be postmaster at Kimberly, Wis., in 
place of W. H. Fieweger, deceased. 

Gerrit J. Vredeveld to be postmaster at Friesland, Wis. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Anna J. Johnson to be postmaster at Fairwater, Wis. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Annie E. Nelson to be postmaster at Dresser Junction, Wis. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Joseph W. Jacobson to be postmaster at Dane, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1924. 

Paul Mlodzik to be postmaster at Cudahy, Wis., in place of 
M. J. Heffron, removed. 

Imogene Croghan to be postmaster at Cascade, Wis. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Peter E. Korb to be postmaster at Boyd, Wis, in place of 
C. A. Nelson, removed. 

Ora C. Thompson to be postmaster at Argyle, Wis., in place of 
F. C. Muenich, resigned. 

Hall L, Brooks to be postmaster at Tomahawk, Wis., in place 
of H. L. Brooks. Incumbent's commission expired September 


22, 1926. 

Louis C. Currier to be postmaster at Stoughton, Wis., in place 
A Sae Torgeson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1926. 

Herman Graskamp to be postmaster at Oostburg, Wis., in 
place of John Theune. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 3, 1925. 

Charles S. Brent to be postmaster at Oconomowoc, Wis., in 
place of C. S. Brent. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
14, 1926. 
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Edward V. Snider to be postmaster at Mosinee, Wis., in place 
of B. S. Burnett. Incumbent's commission expired March 7, 
1926. 8 
Ethel F. Pilgrim to be postmaster at Menomonee Falls, Wis., 
in place of H. W. Graser. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 7, 1926. 

William Kotvis to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Wis., in place 
of William Kotvis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
12, 1926. 

Otto C. Nienas to be postmaster at Camp Douglas, Wis., in 
pacs 4 O. C. Nienas. Incumbent's commission expired August 

2, 1926. 

Lyle H. Nolop to be postmaster at Alma Center, Wis., in place 

of L. H. Nolop. Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 4, 1927 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
John P. Johnson to be commissioner, port of Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Lindsay B. Phillips to be attorney for the western district of 
Tennessee, 
Stanley M. Ryan to be attorney for the western district of 
Wisconsin. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Andrew J. Russell to be marshal for the western district of 
Arkansas. 
JUDGE OF MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
George C. Aukam to be judge of the municipal court, District 
of Columbia. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
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To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


Peter W. Haas, jr. 


To be dental eurgeons 


Eugene LeR. Walter. 
Erie G. Hoylman. 
Andrew L. Burleigh. 
Joseph A. Kelly. 


Walter Rehrauer. 
Harry L. Kalen. 
Philip H. MacInnis. 


To be pay director 


William L. F. Simonpietri. 


To be passed assistant paymasters 


William S. Cooper. 
Christian P. Schwarz. 
John N. Silke. 


To de naval constructors 


Russell S. Hitchcock. 
Arthur C. Miles. 
Sidney E. Dudley. 
Grover C. Klein. 
Frederick E. Haeberle. 
Edmund E. Brady, jr. 
Andrew I. McKee. 
Henry R. Oster. 


Theodore L. Schumacher. 


Douglas W. Coe. 
Norborne L. Rawlings. 
Homer N. Wallin. 
Joseph W. Fowler. 
William J. Malone. 
Lawrence B. Richardson. 
Ralph S. McDowell. 
John D. Crecca. 
William C. Wade. 


To be civil engineers 


Fritz C. Nyland. 
Ira P. Griffen. 
Lewis N. Moeller. 
Carl H. Cotter. 


Andrew G. Bisset. 
Theron A. Hartung. 
Herbert 3. Bear. 


To be chief gunners 


Michael J. Jones. 


William M. Coles. 


To be commanders 


Harold T. Smith. 
Mark L. Hersey. 


* 


To be lieutenant commanders 


William M. Fechteler. 
Charles A. Baker. 
Byron S. Dague. 


Alfred P. H. Tawresey. 


John H. Buchanan. 
Herman A. Spanagel. 
Joseph R. Redman. 
Theodore D. Westfall. 
Theodore D. Ruddock. 
William K. Harrill. 
Alfred H. Balsley. 
William E. Malloy. 


Archibald N. Offley. 
Richard L. Conolly. 
William A. Corn. 
Thomas L. Nash. 
Edwin T. Short. 
John B. W. Waller. 
Thomas J. Doyle, jr. 
Alexander R. Early. 
Vincent A. Clarke, jr. 
Kemp C. Christian. 
Benjamin F. Perry. 
Richard W. Bates. 


James M. Shoemaker. 
Gerard H. Wood. 
Melville C. Partello. 
Robert O. Glover. 
Archie E. Glann. 
Edward E. Hazlett, jr. 
John C. Lusk. 

George P. Lamont. 


To be lieutenants 


Kenneth C. Caldwell. John A. McDonnell, 
Marshall A. Anderson. James A. Crocker. 
Elmer S. Stoker. Harold Coldwell. 
John B. Lyon. Paul R. Sterling. 
Campbell Cleave. Benjamin N. Ward. 
William E. Miller. Ferguson B. Bryan, 
Charles M. Abson. William G. Livingstone, 
James H. Doyle. Frederick R. Buse. 
Harry E. Padley. Charles L. Hutton. 
Neill D. Brantly. Allan D. Blackledge. 
Charles D. Murphey. Thomas H. Binford. 
Elmer F. Helmkamp. Thomas T. Craven. 
William P. Hepburn. Perley E. Pendleton. 
Jim T. Acree. Walton W. Smith. 
Charles L. Surran . Richard P. Glass. 
George B. Cunningham. Hance C. Hamilton. 
Solomon S. Isquith. John V. MeElduff. 
Edwin C. Bain. Khem W. Palmer. 
Norman S. Ives. David A. Hughes. 
Bailey Connelly. Hilyer F. Gearing. 
Edward H. Doolin. William Butler, jr. 
William Hibbs. Jesse G. Johnson. 
Marvin H. Grove. Joseph J. Rochefort. 
Gyle D. Conrad. Andrew T. Lamore. 
Clayton S. Isgrig. Arthur S. Billings. 
Philip R. Kinney. Frank A. Davis, 


Greene W. Dugger, jr. 
John M. Creighton. 
Charles D. Swain. 
Edmund W. Burrough. 
Albert H. Rooks. 
Byron B. Ralston. 
Thomas N. Vinson. 
Herbert J. Ray. 

John G. Moyer. 


To be chief machinist 
John R. Rayhart. 3 
To be chief pay clerks 


Joseph L. Formans. 
Charles A. Young. 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Frederick Weik, Glendora. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


George Nuckid, Lyndora. 
Stephen J. Downs, Union City. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate January 
4, 1927 


POSTMASTER 
FLORIDA 


William L. Clarke, jr., to be postmaster at Naples ia the 
State of Florida. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, January 4, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, Thy love is infinitely 
broader than the measure of man’s mind; and how much we 
thank Thee, blessed Lord, that we are still within the shadow 
of Thy care. To-day is another blessing for each of us, and 
may good thoughts and wise words be the issues of our lives. 
Enlarge the range of our understanding and give us a deep 
concern for the things which are related to our country's 
welfare. In Thy light may we see light and strive for the 
highest good. Do Thou bless and direct the Members of this 
Chamber that they may honor the land which has honored 
them. In every way may we labor for the best possible 
results by being the best possible men. For Thy name's sake. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
SOBRIETY OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for fiye minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, in the debate of yesterday 
the statement was made by one of the Members from New York 
that “many Members of Congress drink to excess.” I suppose 
he referred to intoxicating liquor. It does not appear in the 
Record in that language. The Record can be corrected or 
changed, but it does appear in the columns of the press and will 
probably be reported all over this Nation in the language as 
quoted. That statement is not only a reflection upon every 
Member of Congress but is an indictment of every Member of 
Congress. 

In the few moments I have I want to briefly give my ex- 
perience since I have been a Member of the House in as calm 
a manner as my indignation will permit. I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body for six years. During that time I have been a 
constant attendant upon the meetings of the House. I have 
neyer seen but one Member on the floor of this Chamber under 
the influence of liquor and he only seryed one term. He was 
defeated for reelection. I have never in the corridors of the 
House Office Building seen but four other Members of this body 
under the influence of liquor. Two of those men are dead and 
the other two are not Members of the present body. I have 
lived during those six years at a hotel where an average each 
year of 100 Members of Congress make their abode during the 
session, and there day or night—and sometimes I am up rather 
late at night—I have never seen one single Member of Congress 
enter the doors of that hotel or leave the doors of that hotel 
under the influence of liquor. 

I probably know as many Members of this body as any Mem- 
ber of Congress. Most of them I can call by their first name, 
and I count them all friends of mine. I haye been the guest 
of many of them in their homes and at private dinner parties. 
I have yet to see liquor served on any of those occasions. I do 
not believe there is another body of 485 men, drawn from all 
walks of life, who indulge less in intoxicating liquors than the 
Members of this House. [Applause.] Even the comparative 
few who advocate a change in the Volstead law are not men 
who drink to excess or become intoxicated. No matter how 
enthusiastic those men may have been with reference to the 
principle involved or their opposition to the act I have never 
seen them in any way, shape, or manner under the influence 
of intoxicants, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we can not prevent the paragraphers of 
the press, we can not prevent the cheap comedian on the stage, 
we can not prevent the so-called humorist from casting asper- 
sions and reflections upon this representative body, but each 
and every one of us can be jealous not only of our own reputa- 
tion but of the reputations of our colleagues and of the people 
whom we represent. We can refrain from making such state- 
ments, and we can refute such statements as were made on the 
floor of this House yesterday. 

I have not indulged in any of the controversies with refer- 
ence to the benefits or the evils which have come to us from 
the eighteenth amendment. I try to live as I vote, and I 
believe the majority of the Members of this House do like- 
wise. There are enough sins of omission and commission by 
Congress which may be severely criticized, If predicated upon 
fact and not upon fiction, no one will welcome or justify such 
criticisms sooner than I, but I want to spread upon the 
records of this House—and I trust the newspapers will give 
as much prominence to this statement as they have to the 
other one—that that statement made yesterday is an absolute 
and unqualified falsehood. [Applause.] 


MALADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN BUREAU 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of Indian 
welfare. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of Indian welfare, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I have dis- 
cussed before the House many instances of gross injustice perpe- 
trated on the American Indian under existing maladministra- 
tion by the Indian Bureau. Many of these Indians are of a 
high order of intelligence and education. Due to their splendid 
patriotism during the World War, when thousands enlisted in 
the American Army and fought at the side of their white broth- 
ers under the same flag, Congress gave to all American Indians 
full rights of citizenship. Under the law such rights belong to 
them to-day. 
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In different speeches I have pointed out specific charges of 
mistreatment of the Indians through bureaucratic despotism 
found nowhere else in the world. These facts, rarely denied or 
explained, were presented by me for the purpose of securing a 
congressional investigation that will investigate actual condi- 
tions now prevailing among the Indians and obtain a construc- 
tive legislative program for Indian development to displace 70 
years of hopeless Indian Bureau control. 

The only serious offense lodged against the American Indian of 
to-day must be an offense of color, for no white man, black man, 
brown man, or yellow man in this country is subjected to the 
same control of person and property exercised over 225,000 
Indians by the Indian Bureau. Indian property reported by 
the bureau to be valued at $1,600,000,000 is absolutely controlled 
and managed by this despotie bureau without right of court 
review or of any of the constitutional rights possessed by all 
other American citizens. This is based on a strange despoti- 
cally administered practice wherein all such Indians are 
declared “incompetent” by the bureau and while so held are 
unable to care for their property. 

Without right to have their “competency” reviewed by any 
court or the administration of their property reviewed by any 
court these 225,000 Indians are completely helpless and de- 
prived of constitutional rights and privileges enjoyed by all 
other citizens. Not in far-away Russia, India, or China but in 
22 States of this country are such conditions found. 

More serious than any property rights unjustly taken from 
these American citizens, the Indian Bureau, through its agents 
and $10-a-month Indian “ judges” appointed by the agents, ille- 
gally and despotically, without warrant of law, arrests and 
imprisons, sometimes with ball and chain, Indians who are 
deprived of rights of attorney, jury, bail, appeal to any court, 
or constitutional privileges possessed and exercised by every 
other American citizen. Such instances I have heretofore de- 
scribed to the House. 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY APPROVED BY THE INDIAN BUREAU 


Specific charges of “highway robbery” of different Indian 
tribes have been placed before the House in cases where I 
now have personal knowledge of the facts, and I point out, 
among others, the $100,000 Navajo Indian Tribe reimbursable 
charge for a white-tourist bridge, of no possible value to In- 
dians, that was urged through Congress by the Indian Bureau. 
Equally indefensible charges have been made against the Pima 
and San Juan Indians, involving in these three recent cases 
alone with proposed highways upward of a million dollars, which 
are indefensible liens levied against these tribes that had no 
knowledge of the pendency of such legislation and were unrep- 
resented before Congress, excepting by the Indian Bureau. 
Highway robbery ” of Indians is a term used in debate by Sen- 
ators when discussing the Navajo bridge fraud. It is equally 
descriptive of other frauds on Indians to which I shall refer. 

Neglect of health, startling mortality conditions among cer- 
tain Indian tribes that frequently are alleged to be without 
sufficient food to sustain life, are among charges made that 
have not been answered or explained by the present Indian 
Bureau. A congressional investigation alone can develop facts 
that ought to be known by Congress and given to the country, 
with constructive proposals looking to the betterment of the 
American Indian, 

A “RESEARCH COMMITTEE ” APPOINTED BY THOSE TO BE INVESTIGATED 


Smarting under criticisms and endeayoring to cover up a 
long record of Indian mistreatment, the Indian Bureau under 
Commissioner Burke has persuaded Secretary Work to name a 
“research committee” to investigate the bureau. Secretary 
Work's own course in recommending the Navajo Bridge to Con- 
gress shows his own ignorance of bureau methods or, if known, 
a consent that deserves equal condemnation to that merited by 
the despotic Indian Bureau. 

Any committee so named by him under the guidance of 
Indian Bureau officials, from the commissioner to his army 
of reservation agents and employees, will be steered past the 
neglect and mistreatment found among many tribes and will 
be shown beautiful bridges, beautiful - highways, beautiful 
nonresident Indian schools, and tables of beautiful bureau 
statistics that haye in their shadows a story of neglect and 
oppression not to be whitewashed by any fairly selected con- 
gressional committee. Such a committee from Congress Com- 
missioner Burke fears will be “partisan.” If partisan suffi- 


ciently to give the American Indians a fair deal and reveal the 
present despotic system of illegal, unjust, and neglectful Indian 
Bureau control, then such “ partisanship” should be welcomed. 

Again, I repeat that in no civilized country the world over 
is an intelligent, moral, and exceptionally well-behaved people 
kept in such absolute subjection of person and property as are 
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our American Indians. Neither has autocracy ever measured 
up to the present unchallenged control of our Indian citizens 
exercised by the Indian Bureau, aided by its army of em- 
ployees and, not to be forgotten, its $10-per-month Indian judges, 
SPECIFIC CHARGES OF MALFEASANCE BY THE INDIAN BUREAU 


Charges definite and certain were made in speeches of Febru- 
ary 4, March 4 and 23, and April 23 of gross malfeasance on the 
part of Indian Bureau officials, and an investigation by Congress 
asked for to get the facts, and to secure some constructive legis- 
lation for the benefit of a large army of the Nation’s Indian 
wards who have been given their citizenship by Congress. In 
these speeches, with affidavits and facts presented, I have tried 
as far as possible to avoid needless duplication. 

At the beginning of the Sixty-ninth Congress I was informed 
by Republican Leader Titson that my experience in Congress 
should be useful in helping to improve the Goyernment’s treat- 
ment of Indians and that I was given an assignment on the 
Indian Committee for that reason. This assignment was made 
without prior knowledge or request on my part. 

Believing that the assignment called for real service, and that 
such was the purpose of the transfer, I have given some study 
to the subject of Indian welfare, consulting works of former 
Indian commissioners, and whatever investigations or other 
reports were available. Needless to say I have had no personal 
prejudices and no purpose at any time to misrepresent the per- 
son or the administration of Indian Commissioner Burke or any 
of his subordinates, or of his superior, Secretary of the Interior, 
Doctor Work. On the other hand, I have not hesitated to ex- 
pose conditions concerning Indian affairs exactly as found, al- 
though some official might thereby be called upon to explain 
neglect or misconduct of the Indian Bureau’s administration. 

Without any request for the committee assignment, as stated, 
I have carried out my duties on the Indian Committee as I 
conceived them to be. Possibly this statement is needless to 
make, because Commissioner Burke in his “defense” before 
the Indian Committee very properly exonerated me from any 
purpose to misrepreseni, and further said he had no quarrel 
with me, whom he termed his friend and former colleague. 
That spirit is reciprocal. My work has been entirely imper- 
sonal; and if in an effort to disclose intolerable conditions 
among the Indians I retiect upon the Indian Bureau or any 
official, it is immaterial to me whether the fault lies with 
Commissioner Burke, his assistant Mr. Meritt, or any other 
subordinate, or with Secretary Work, his superior, or whether it 
is due to some predecessor, for I will not willingly misstate any 
matter. On the other hand, I will give what I believe to be the 
facts, whether they reflect upon the Indian Bureau or upon 
Congress that, through ill-considered laws, allow such things to 
exist. 

A statement recently given to the press by Secretary Work, 
“approved by Indian Commissioner Burke,” says that Doctor 
Work has appointed another “commission of investigation” 
to study charges against the Indian Bureau, which commission 
will report next year. If I believed that commission or any 
other commission of like character so appointed would accom- 
plish anything, or that the indescribable helplessness of the 
Indians would be relieved by this bureau investigation of its 
own affairs or by any similar body, I would await results, 
No one experienced in such matters will place any confidence in 
such an investigation. 

From past experience I submit that it is only a temporary 
makeshift to allay deserved criticism of bureau neglect and that 
no needed relief for the Indians nor genuine reform in treat- 
ment of these wards of the Government can ever come about 
through such investigations by the Indian Bureau or by the 
Department of the Interior or by any agency appointed or 
recommended by either. No good reason, I submit, exists for 
opposition by the bureau to a congressional investigation ex- 
cepting a fear of having its maladministration exposed. 

OTHER COMMITTEES UNDER LIKE APPOINTMENTS a 


When Secretary Work was first appointed Secretary he ap- 
pointed a, committee of 100 to study Indian matters because of 
serious criticisms then made against the Indian Bureau. The 
commission, composed of estimable men, gave the kind of in- 
vestigation that might be expected, although it is of record that 
specific health recommendations were urged. Neither Secretary 
Work nor Commissioner Burke nor their subordinates have 
alleviated the health conditions of the Indians as recommended. 
nor have recommendations of the committee to that end been 
followed with legislation. 

I submit it is the height of folly to have another investigation 
by the bureau of itself. Any investigation to be of value must 
come from Congress, and such an investigation I called for last 
session, setting forth charges of maladministration in the 
Indian Office that then required and now invite a congressional 
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investigation. Such an investigation would properly conclude 
with a constructive program for the betterment of the Indians— 
a program that never will be accepted voluntarily by any bu- 
reau which primarily seeks to perpetuate itself. 

I learned upon my first visit to the Indian Committee of the 
House that before any bill affecting Indians was taken up 
by the committee for consideration it was first sent to the 
Indian Bureau for its approval and that the report which came 
back to the committee, signed by Secretary Work, generally 
determined the fate of the bill. Only one bill opposed by the 
Indian Bureau was passed by the House committee out of the 
first 35 bills last session reported by that committee. In the 
Senate the bureau locked horns over that single bill. The 
statements of Meritt, recently made before California audiences, 
may be construed fairly as an ultimatum that no legislation dis- 
approved by the czarlike Indian Bureau will be passed by Con- 
gress. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU’S CONTROL OF LEGISLATION 


Out of several bills that I introduced that would have 
given Indians or the courts of the country some slight 
control oyer Indian property, all without exception were re- 
jected by the Indian Bureau, and none ever reached the stage 
of consideration by the House. Members of the House or 
Senate will do well to act with circumspection on Indian mat- 
ters and not offend the Indian Bureau if they have bills to 
propose for the relief of Indians in their States. That prepos- 
terous situation I learn has long existed. I dm again presenting 
facts that, if true, should cause every American, as a matter of 
self-respect, to demand a new deal for the only real American 
whose numbers have been decreased through disease, starva- 
tion, and long-continued neglect. Those for whom the Govern- 
ment is accountable in all the States, to the number of 225,000, 
should be given the protection that is their due. When making 
his reply to my charges of bureau inefficiency, neglect, and 
illegal acts, Commissioner Burke said to the committee, on 
April 10 last, on page 7 of the hearings: — 


I want at the outset to exonerate Mr, Frran from haying possibly 
made some misleading statements, and statements that are inaccurate, 
and perhaps not true, because it is very apparent that he has made 
no study of the subject.. > 


* * s . 0 . > 


After three hours uninterrupted attempted “defense” by 
Indian Commissioner Burke before the Indian Affairs Commit- 
tee, and the refusal of the committee to give Secretary Collier, 
of the Indian Defense Association, any right to reply, I reiter- 
ated in the House that Mr. Burke’s Indian Bureau defense 
was practically a case of confession and avoidance and that he 
admitted some of the most important charges, and by his 
Silence and failure to deny had admitted certain other charges 
of malfeasance laid against the Indian Bureau. 


PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF INDIAN BUREAU INJUSTICE 


The statement made by Indian Commissioner Burke last ses- 
sion that I was without personal knowledge of Indians or of the 
field work of the Indian Bureau was fairly well taken at the time, 
as is the statement of an attorney that the opposing counsel is 
without personal knowledge of a case under consideration, ex- 
cepting as it may come to him from reputable witnesses. How- 
ever, I accepted the criticism as fairly made that I was not 
personally a qualified witness to speak of some of the facts set 
forth in my charges. To meet that criticism, between Septem- 
ber 12 and October 22 last, I drove 4,480 miles in an automobile, 
visiting some 20 Indian reservations, consulting with many 
Indian Bureau employees and with hundreds of Indians. In 
one council meeting of several that were held I met about 75 
Indian duly selected delegates representing over 8,000 Indians, 
At Taos and at Zuni, and other places, I talked through inter- 
preters with smaller councils, and in the fairly extended travels 
mentioned I discussed Indian conditions also with many white 
persons, who were neither connected with the Indian Bureau 
nor with any Indian tribes nor with any Indian Defense Asso- 
ciations. 

I tried to get the facts, and the facts are bad enough without 
coloring. Only a few of these facts that deserve careful probe 
by a competent committee can be presented here. 

Throughout this trip, made in company with John Collier, 
secretary of the American Indian Defense Association, I paid 
my own personal expenses, whether traveling by car or train. 
This statement is volunteered at the outset in order to explain 
a freedom from obligation to anyone and that I did not use the 
funds of any Indian association or any other organization for 
my personal needs. These organizations, composed of splendid 
men and women throughout the West, are interested in Indian 
welfare, through knowledge of injustice practiced toward the 
Indians that in some cases has reached appalling conditions 
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because of disease and neglect. Of hundreds whom I met in 
the various cities or other communities of the West connected 
with such organizations many had personal knowledge of the 
facts through their own visits among the different tribes. To 
evidence the high character of the membership I quote from a 
statement previously made to the House a few names of those 
connected as responsible members of its board of directors with 
one Indian defense society: 


Dr. Haven Emerson, New York City (professor of public health 
administration, Columbia University); Irving Bacheller, New York 
City (novelist); Robert E. Ely (director of the Town Hall, New York 
City) ; Mrs. H. A. Atwood, Riverside, Calif. (chairman Indian welfare 
division, General Federation of Women's Clubs); William Allen White, 
Emporia, Kans. (editor); James Ford (professor, social ethics depart- 
ment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.); Elizabeth Shepley Ser- 
geant, New York City (author and authority on Indians); Charles 
F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Calif. (author and authority on Indians); 
Rev. E. P. Wheeler, Aurora, III. (40 years a missionary among the 
Indians); William Kent, Kentfield, Calif. (former Congressman) ; Dr. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt (president Mills College, Calif.); Stewart Edward 
White, San Francisco, Calif. (author); Dr. Walter M. Dickie, Berkeley, 
Calif. (secretary California Board of Health); Dr. William Palmer 
Lucas (professor pediatrics, University of California); Edyth Tate 
Thompson, Fresno, Calif. (secretary California Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion); Dr. John R. Haynes (regent, University of California; member 
Los Angeles Public Service Commission); Dr. Henry J. Ullman (prest- 
dent American Legion, Santa Barbara, Calif.); Mrs. Mary Austin, 
Santa Fe (author); James W. Young, Chicago; Fred M. Stein, New 
York City; Gertrude’ Bonnin, Washington (president National Asso- 
ciation of American Indians) ; Jay B. Nash (professor, school of educa- 
tion, New York University); Walter V. Woehlke, Ross, Calif.: Mrs. 
Frank A. Gibson, Los Angeles; Mary J. Workman, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Rev. Father Robert Lucey, Los Angeles, and Raymond K. Armsby, 
Burlingame, Calif, 


The national advisory board of the association includes Rev. 
John A. Ryan, D. D., George Haven Putman, Henry W. Taft, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Dr. John I. Finley, Dan C. Beard, George 
Foster Peabody, Right Rev. Monsignor J. P. Chidwick, and 
the Right Rey. W. C. Manning. 

Many of these people, including Secretary Collier, have lived 
among the Indians, know their conditions, and enjoy their 
confidence. 

From personal acquaintance with many of those I met in 
Western States I am certain their interest in the American 
Indian has been of great value to the Indians and to a limited 
extent has exposed and opposed successfully legislation ap- 
proved by the Indian Bureau which was calculated to bring 
injury to these wards of the Government. 

ADVERSE CRITICISM WHEN OF SERVICE 


Let me further say that on my trip of nearly 4,500 miles 
by automobile I found Indian Bureau employees, including 
agents, physicians, and nurses, who talked freely when as- 
sured their names would not be used, and some of the most 
important facts learned came from such sources. Thanks to 
Indian Commissioner Burke's speech before the Indian Com- 
mittee that had been circulated throughout all Indian reser- 
vations, it served a useful purpose, due to its personal criticisms 
of myself and Secretary Collier, for the bureau employees 
knew we were in no way connected with the bureau's pur- 
poses or policies and that they were in no danger of being 
transferred with their families to distant reservations or of 
losing their retirement-fund rights if the actual facts and their 
sympathies were made known to us. Two or three agents 
were noticeably hostile, and one of the latter declared every 
Indian was worthless and undeserving of sympathy. Before 
I could inquire on what facts he based that judgment he 
added that, in his opinion, about all the whites were equally 
worthless. This agent, however, was not as bad as he wished 
to appear, for he thawed out before I left and told me of sev- 
eral praiseworthy things he, the agent, had done for the 
Indians, 

Charges against Indian bureaucracy and the lack of any 
Indian welfare constructive policy were, however, found nearly 
everywhere we visited, with concessions occasionally grudgingly 
made by bureau officials to meet specific criticisms which had 
exposed indefensible conditions. 

Based on my trip irrespective of personal study of reports 
and other investigations I am prepared to say that I believe 
every charge contained in my former request for an investi- 
gation is substantially accurate even though previously made 
in part from outside information. If Indian Commissioner 
Burke and Mr. Meritt had not inferentially admitted some of 
the charges and by their silence as to others impliedly ad- 
mitted the truth of official malfeasance, the facts I have 
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studied in the field are such that I reiterate every charge I 
have made and offer to furnish witnesses in many cases who 
are familiar with the facts, 

CHARGES HERETOFORE MADE NOT AGAIN SET FORTH IN DETAIL 


In my request last spring for an investigation of the Indian 
Bureau I made a dozen or more specific charges. In order to 
present these and other charges against the Indian Bureau in 
chronological order let me say that on February 4, last, I made 
direct charges in the House of specific misrepresentation to 
Congress by the Indian Bureau and malfeasance in the Indian 
Office affecting a $100,000 reimbursable charge against the 
Navajo Tribe last session, recommended by Secretary Work, on 
the advice presumably of Commissioner Burke. That charge I 
am prepared to say was, if anything, an understatement of the 
Situation. The facts are hardly believable but I am ready to 
bring many witnesses, whites or Indians, who will support 
Senator Cameron's assertion in debate that the bridge charge 
is “ highway robbery ” of the Indians and also Senator Brarron’s 
equally specific charge that the action of the Indian Bureau 
in this case was “iniquitous.” Not one reputable witness, I 
predict, will deny this indictment of the Indian Bureau's high- 
way robbery of this tribe and of the bureau's misstatement of 
facts to Congress when the bill was passed. 

On March 4 I made in the House additional charges that 
without any law or justification therefor the Indian Bureau, 
through its agents, for years had jailed Indians, sometimes for 
misdemeanors and occasionally with ball and chain punish- 
ment. Such jailing was without any legal trial, without attor- 
ney, without right to jury, without any rights to bail or appeal 
to the courts, and against the protection to which these Indian 
citizens are entitled under the Constitution. That charge was 
supported by several Indians then in Washington. 

On March 23 I made equally specific charges against the 
Indian Bureau for its attempt to force through Congress an 
oil leasing bill on Indian lands so unjust and unprecedented 
and against all Indian rights that on a mere statement of facts 
the bureau withdrew its efforts to press the 37 ½ per cent Indian 
tax provision that unjustly had previously passed both Houses 
of Congress or any opposition to a just bill that eventually 
passed both Houses but was vetoed by the President—not be- 
cause of any lack of protection given to the Indians but because 
oe demands of other outside oil interests to be included in the 

MISLEADING INDIAN BUREAU STATISTICS 


Commissioner Burke has stated that $90,000,000 in money or 
securities and $1,600,000,000 in property belonging to 225,000 In- 
dians is held under the control of the Indian Bureau, notwith- 
standing all adult Indians are full-fledged American citizens, 
made such by act of Congress. This property, of course, is 
unequally distributed and thonsands of so-called incompetent 
Indians are not far removed from starvation and are without 
any property of material value from which to make a liveli- 
hood. During the past century most of the Indian tribes have 
been pushed back into the mountains or onto desert land 
where no white man could exist and where in many cases 
Indians have been robbed of their prior water rights, necessary 
to any use of the land. 

When oil, minerals, or even exceptional building stone has 
been discovered in rare instances on Indian lands the watchful 
white man has immediately been in readiness to dispossess 
the Indian where possible to do so, and bureau agents have 
often recommended such dispossession. 

The Secretary of the Interior occupies the anomalous posi- 
tion of being the head of the Bureau of Public Lands and of 
the Indian Bureau and also of the National Park Service. 
As such head of the General Land Office, Secretary of the 
Interior Fall sought to take from the Indians all oil and min- 
eral rights contained in 22,000,000 acres of Executive-order 
Indian reservations, In so doing, he endeayored to take away 
from the Indians, of whose property and persons he was pri- 
marily the guardian, all oll and mineral rights from two-thirds 
of their lands, 

The Park Director is desirous of enlarging the national-park 
area and is constantly urging that Indian lands adjoining 
national parks, if usable for park purposes, shall be detached 
and taken from the Indian and that approaches to parks across 
Indian lands be made at their expense. His demands are made 
upon the Secretary of the Interior, who is by law also the 
official guardian of our Indian wards. 

Between these two insistent factors always in Washington 
and on the ground the Indian has no yoice or influence except- 
ing through the Indian Bureau and often it occurs that the 
Indian Bureau joins hands with either one or the other bureaus 
engaged in robbing these wards of the Government. For years 
these Indians have been kept helpless, and they are, under ex- 
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isting conditions, to be kept helpless to the end of time for the 
self-perpetuation of the Indian Bureau. 
NO DECREASE IN “ INCOMPETENT” INDIANS UNDER BURKE 

In September, 1917, or seven years ago, Indian Commissioner 
Sells testified before a House investigation committee that 
220,000 “incompetent” Indians were under his care, although 
9,000 others had been declared competent within the five or six 
preceding years. Commissioner Sells also stated that the 
“ competency commission” then consisted of the local Indian 
agent, a second man known as a special agent or official of 
the Indian Bureau, and a third man appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. These three men acted under the Indian 
Commissioner, who had the power to move or remove two of 
them at his pleasure. Six years thereafter the number of 
restricted Indians had increased to 225,000, instead of decreas- 
ing, as the Indian Office now states. During one year, from 
1924 to 1925, the Indian property of these “ incompetents in- 
creased over 8600, 000,000, or more than 50 per cent increase, 
during 1925, according to bureau statistics. 

The fallacy is equally apparent of the bureau’s argument as 
to per capita wealth of the American Indian. Such Indian 
wealth is largely composed of a few oil wells belonging to cer- 
tain Indians; of millions of acres of desert or unproductive 
lands that no white man will live on or use; of timberlands 
in some cases where the tribe’s timber, without their approval 
or consent, is being wiped out with negro labor, as in the case 
of the Apaches, not primarily for the benefit of the Indians 
but to help support the Indian Bureau, with a loss in timber 
supply as wasteful and improvident as the loss of our northern 
pineries; and lastly, the Indian Bureau’s case of per capita 
wealth may be exposed by its own statistics to be little value 
unless verified. The 225,000 incompetent Indians are credited 
with a total wealth in 1924 of $1,052,849,047, and in 1926 that 
enormous paper total is reported to have increased to 
$1,656,046,550, or over 50 per cent in one year. Indian wealth, 
like Indian census figures and Indian health statistics, should 
be subjected to close scrutiny. 

WHO OWNS THE INDIANS’ “ WEALTH ”? 


Practically the entire increase in wealth claimed by the 
Indian Bureau is from oil wells in a limited district and wealth 
that belongs to a small fraction of the total number of Indians, 
Not 5 per cent of the total number of Indians probably have 
reaped any benefit, direct or indirect, from the oil wells, yet 
the camouflage proposition of wealth per capita is made to 
cover starving Indians from Fort Peck Reservation, on the 
Canadian border, to the Pimas, 2,000 miles distant in Arizona. 

The discoyery of oil in Oklahoma is of no more value to the 
Fort Peck or Hopi or Piutes or Pimas or Klamaths than the 
wealth of the Czar’s family was to the Russian serf. A 
$56,000,000 diamond crown for the Czar or a $1,100,000 Jackson 
Barnett fortune made in Oklahoma oil divided by Commissioner 
Burke between a mission and a kidnaping wife, with extras 
to Attorneys McGuggan and Mott and others, by no possibility 
can add one farthing to the wealth of the poverty-stricken Cali- 
fornia Indians or to 95 per cent of nearly 200 other tribes that 
have no more interest in nor right to any Oklahoma Indians’ oil 
wealth than they have to the diamonds in the Czar’s crown. 

A bare statement of the case illustrates the specious, almost 
childlike, wealth argument characteristic of Indian Bureau 
methods of news releases when estimating increases of Indian 
property, increase in population, health statisties, and other 
claims all sadly in need of authentic confirmation. Needless to 
say I have no interest to serve other than that of the Indians 
whom I believe to be grossly mistreated and misgoverned under 
the present system. My statements at variance with the bu- 
reau’s showing are based on what I believe to be more reliable 
information than that gained through bureau “statistics.” 
They are offered primarily to induce Congress either in the 
House or preferably in the Senate where investigations are 
more easily had, and possibly more thorough, to give this sub- 
ject of Indian misgovernment, for which Congress is primarily 
responsible, the study, investigation, and legislation it impera- 
tively needs. Statements by bureau officials of increase in 
Indian population are specious and misleading as will be readily 
seen in an analysis that I shall offer later in my remarks. Con- 
ceding, however, for the sake of argument, that an element of 
truth exists in either case, the charges of specific misuse of 
property and of Indian persons repeatedly made have not been 
answered. That is an issue that requires real inyestigation. 


RESULTS OF INDIAN BUREAU CONTROL 


One purpose in traveling through these reservations was to 
study present methods of Indian control, and I submit that 
the progress in constructive help since the days of the first 
commissioner, Elbert Herring, in 1832, down to date, covering 
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nearly a century, would make a turtle’s pace a real marathon 
race by comparison. 

This is not accidental, for $1,600,000,000, the bureau Indian 

estimate, is a nice, juicy plum to control, and $90,- 
000,000 in securities a fine sum of money to handle where no 
responsibility exists for interest or investments and where no 
board of directors can meddle and no judge can interfere as 
in other cases of trusteeship or guardianship. Yet starving 
Indians are with us to-day, if sworn statements and reports 
from authentic sources are to be believed. 

I shall not attempt to cover any considerable portion of 
complaints received against the Indian Bureau system, com- 
plaints that go back for 70 years against a bureau that is petri- 
fied or ossified and directly responsible for conditions among 
the Indians of to-day. Often the bureau has openly joined with 
white plunderers in despoiling the Indian. I am prepared to 
submit evidence which must carry conviction to any unpreju- 
diced mind that this is practiced to-day. Near the outset of 
my 4,500 mile trip, which began in Montana, I met delegations 
from Fort Peck, Flathead, and other tribes, including five 
Indians who drove a Chevrolet car 500 miles, day and night, 
to lay before me and others their charge that the Fort Peck 
Indians living near the Canadian border were close to starva- 
tion. Later on our trip I had reason to believe other tribes 
were living on half rations or less and because of no fault on 
their part, but due to mismanagement and mistreatment from 
the Indian Bureau. 

STARVING INDIANS ONCE ATE DOGS AND HORSES—LITILE FOOD NOW 


I.asked one of the Fort Peck Indians, who impressed me with 
his intelligence, honesty, and straightforwardness, to send a 
sworn statement of conditions on that reservation. This he 
has done, and as late as December 28, 1926, he swears to a 
state of facts on his reservation that in itself should start a 


congressional investigation. If we can get exercised over staryv- 


ing poor in China and Armenia, where we have no direct 
responsibility for conditions, what will be said of our direct 
responsibility for many tribes of Indians among whom poverty 
like that set forth in this affidavit is common to all members 
of the tribe? The affidavit just received is as follows: 


STATE or MONTANA, 
County of Roosevelt, ss: 

Martin Mitchell, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
I am now 57 years of age, a member of the Fort Peck Assiniboine Tribe, 
born in Montana, and reside in the city of Wolf Point, Mont. 

If we are poor to-day, it is not our fault; it is the Indian Bureau's 
fault. If the Indian Bureau left us alone we would be better off. 

In about 1880 these Indians (Assiniboines) were about 2,000 in 
number, but to-day they are a little over 600. In about 1881 the 
Indian Bureau gave orders to kill off all the buffalo; before the buffalo 
were killed the Indians were all strong and healthy and no disease 
among them. After the buffalo were all killed I remember the Indian 
agent told the Indians, “Now your buffaloes are all killed and gone, 
and now you have to stay here on the reservation, and we are going to 
feed you,” and that winter it was a hard winter; the Indians were 
starving. They gave us rations once a week—just enough to last one 
day—and the Indians they started to eat their pet dogs; after they ate 
all their dogs up they started to eat their ponies. All this time the 
Indian Bureau had a warehouse full of grub; they stationed seven 
Indian policemen at the door so the Indians could not gct at the food; 
this all happened in the winter of 1883 and 1884. Some of the In- 
dians—their whole families starved to death. Early that spring I saw 
the dead bodies of the Indians wrapped in blankets and piled up like 
cordwood in the village of Wolf Point, and the other Indians were so 
weak they could not bury their dead. What were left were nothing but 
skeletons, I think the Indian Bureau should have been prosecuted for 
murder or manslaughter at that time. That was the hardest time 
endured by the Assiniboine Indians since coming on this reservation. 
Now I think we are about to go through the same thing. 

About a year after our hard times the Government issued a cow to 
each of them; it was no time when every one of us had a nice bunch 
of cattle. Every fall we used to ship a trainload of cattle to the mar- 
kets in Chicago. We were happy, we had plenty, we bad nothing to 
worry about. But this did not look good to the Indian Bureau; they 
leased our reservation to a big cattle company against our will and 
protest, In one year after that we were broke. We were flat broke 
again. Then we sold a gravel pit to the railway company and we 
got $2,000. Then we bought sheep with that money; 400 ewes, tribal 
herd. We all pitched in and built sheds and put up the hay. Our 
intentions were when we got about 5,000 head we were going 
to divide up among the Indians and go into sheep business; that was 
our intentions. When we got about 2,000 head, the Indian Bureau 
sold them all, and then they bought us some poor heifers and 
we got one apiece; now we started in the cattle business; it was not 
long when we had a bunch of cattle, every one of us; we were happy 
again. Then the Indian Bureau leased our reservation to a big cattle 
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outfit again and in one year we were all flat broke. So we do not 
know what to do now if the Indian Bureau does things against our will 
and keeps us broke all the time. 

The way it looks to me we could be better off a hundred times with- 
out the Indian Bureau. 

It just puzzles me how these Indians are going to pull through this 
winter; we had no crop and no hay; we had a per capita payment this 
month, $50 apiece, but we were broke the next day, The traders were 
good enough to keep us from starving, and we gladly paid our bills. 
Of course we did not all get the $50, because the Indian Bureau col- 
lected as much as they could for reimbursable loans. Now, we can’t 
stand it much longer under the present administration. The Indian 
Bureau has got to change their system; they ought to reorganize it, 
and if they do, first thing they Ought to call in all the Indian inspec- 
tors and pay them off. They are the ones who cause us all our 
troubles. They just go around whitewashing everything. The Gov- 
ernment can't find out anything about the true conditions of the 
Indians from those sports. You must have special inspectors if you 
want to find out anything. Ever since I can remember there have been 
over n thousand inspectors visited us; only one, F. E. Leupp, did the 
right thing. He was sent by President Roosevelt. 

If given opportunity, I will present more facts and evidence about 
the hardships the Indians would have to endure during this winter; 
that possibly some of them would starve to death, unless aid was 
extended to them. z 

I know this is going to be pretty tough on me for making this 
statement, but I must tell the truth and I don't care what they do 
to me; I want to save my people. 

MARTIN MITCHELL, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of December, A: D. 
1926, 

C. L. ROGERS, 
Notary Publio for the State of Montana. 


Evidence of similar conditions among the Pimas, Klamaths, 
and other tribes, I am assured, can be furnished to any congres- 
sional investigating committee, 

“HIGHWAY ROBBERY" OF INDIANS BY THE BUREAU 


I have stated that the Indian Commissioner has approved legis- 
lative robbing of the Indians. I will not knowingly misstate any 
ease and so give specific facts that from personal examination 
I now know to be true. Last session I protested in the House 
vigorously against the passage of the $100,000 charge against 
the Navajo Indians for a bridge at Lees Ferry. Senators in 
debate then declared the charge to be “highway robbery” of 
the Indians. They were right, in my judgment, in use of that 
expression. 7 

Secretary Work reported to Congress on this bridge that— 

The bridge will furnish an important outlet for the Navajo Indians, 
facilitating their communication with the whites and assisting them 
in their progress to a more advanced civilization. In view of the fact 
that they will derive great benefit from the proposed bridge, estimated 
to equal the benefit which will be derived by the white settlers, it 
would be reasonable that the $100,000 be made reimbursable to the 
United States and remain a charge upon the lands and funds of these 
Indians until paid. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the statement quoted from 
the report, which I assume Secretary Work signed unknow- 
ingly, was absolutely false from beginning to end. The Indian 
Bureau could not have been innocent, when it not only violated 
its express duty to protect the Indians in their property rights 
but supported a successful effort to mislead Congress when 
robbing this defenseless tribe. No Indian was called to Wash- 
ington to testify before any committee. Out of 34,000 Indians, 
the bureau saw to it that none came to tell Congress the truth. 

Last session Senator CAuknox, Republican, of Arizona, called 
this act of the Indian Bureau “highway robbery.” In com- 
pany with Senator Brarron, Democrat, of New Mexico, who 
called it “an iniquity,” Cameron and a handful of Senators 
held the bill up for many days, as I have: heretofore stated, 
although the imperative importance of a great appropriation 
bill over other interests made its early passage necessary. All 
of these facts I set forth in speech of April 23. 

Not one Senator in debate gave any reason for the $100,000 
bridge nor defended the brazen injustice to the Navajos that 
results from the reimbursable charge, Not one employee of 
the Indian Bureau, I submit, will offer any reasonable excuse 
for the successful effort to deceive Congress. I will not repeat 
evidence offered in my speeches in the House of February 4 
and of April 23, wherein many witnesses were quoted against 
the bridge who had personal knowledge of the farcical sad- 
dling onto an Indian tribe of $100,000 in order to help a 
white tourist concern. These statements were not and can not 
be successfully answered by the Indian Bureau. If the Indian 
Bureau would rob the Navajo Tribe of $100,000 for a bridge, 
it would rob other Indians of a greater amount when given 
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opportunity. This has been done by the present Indian Bureau, 
as I am prepared to show, but first I wish to add some per- 
sonal, definite knowledge of the character of the Lees Ferry 
Navajo Bridge fraud that was put through Congress by gross 
misrepresentation. 

FACTS NOT PLACED BEFORE CONGRESS 


This bridge is to be built across the Colorado River at the 
nearest point above the Grand Canyon where a bridge crossing 
is practicable. The point selected is approximately 75 miles or 
more above the Angel Trail, but due to the circuitous trail 
necessary to reach the ferry landing, the distance from what is 
known as the south rim to the north rim across the canyon by 
way of Lees Ferry or the proposed bridge is not far from 200 
miles, about equally distant on both sides from the ferry. After 
driving in gur car south through Utah I drove from the north 
rim of the canyon by the nearest route to Lees Ferry and 
crossed the rope ferry over to the south side of the Colorado 
and thence down to the nearest settlement, Tuba City. This 
distance in miles seems trivial, but with the car used we fre- 
quently drove 50 to 60 miles an hour on good roads. It took 
from early morning until about 8 p. m. to cover the distance 
across the ferry, because it was impossible to average much over 
10 miles an hour during part of the way. 

No other roads north of the Colorado or on the south side 
connect at Lees Ferry or at any point within many miles of the 
ferry that we observed. We were on the only road traveled. I 
quote from the diary of the trip across the ferry made by me on 
September 22 and written on the following day at Tuba City: 


We left the north rim [of the canyon] about 8 a. m. and drove about 
45 miles to Jacobs Pool * * *, From Jacobs Pool we drove about 
65 miles to Lees Ferry. Only one settler was met about halfway to the 
ferry. * * During the last 35 miles of the drive to the ferry we 
did not meet a soul on the road or see a tree or a single water hole. 
It was deserted excepting for a few scattered cattle during the 35 miles. 
Not a half dozen settlers live within 35 miles of the ferry, we were told. 

We crossed at the ferry over the Colorado with Deputy Sheriff 
Moon running the rope ferry. He said the place was the last hole 
in creation, That he could handle all the traffic and averaged about 
two cars a day ($3 each) during September. 

We drove along the south side of the Colorado River for about 
50 miles (on the Navajo Reservation), and it was as deserted for 
the entire distance as on the north side, excepting toward the last 
20 miles we stopped at two small traders’ shanties and saw several 
small Navajo hogans (houses), but it was almost as bad as on the 
north side, treeless and waterless, until near Tuba City, which we 
reached about 8 p. m. 


NOT ONE INDIAN WITNESS CALLED BY THE BUREAU 


Tuba “ city” consists of a few reservation buildings, including 
a school and one trader’s store. No other stores or industries. 
A small monthly pamphlet, published by the Indian Rights 
Association (Inc.), Philadelphia, and edited by M. K. Sniffen, 
contains the following in its October, 1926, number: 


After visiting the proposed site for the Lees Ferry Bridge over the 
Colorado River, in Arizona, the editor does not wonder that the Navajo 
Indians object to having $100,000 of their funds used for its con- 
struction. Not an Indian lives within 25 miles of the site on the 
reservation side, and the nearest settlement across the river is 
about 80 miles distant. 

There is now no approach to the site, and if the bridge is ever built 
it will be necessary to construct a road across the western part of 
the Navajo Reservation that will cost not less than $300,000. It is 
a white man’s proposition and no stretch of imagination can justify 
using $100,000 from the Navajo funds for such purpose. 

This subject was discussed at the tribal council held at Fort De- 
fiance in July, and while the Indians were willing to have funds 
derived from oil bonuses and rentals used for reservation improvements 
they were unanimously opposed to the Lees Ferry bridge scheme. 


The Indian Rights organization is very conservative, rarely 
questioning any action of the Indian Bureau, so the foregoing 
is quoted to show that every witness familiar with the “ high- 
way robbery,” as it is called by Senator CAMERON, agrees that 
no Indians or whites live or can live anywhere near this bridge. 
More significant, the Indians were “ unanimously opposed to the 
Lees Ferry bridge scheme” put over by Secretary Work and the 
Indian Bureau. 

CONGRESS NEGLECTS ITS INDIAN WARDS, BUT IS ASKED TO GRAB THEIR 
LAST DOLLARS FOR A TOURIST BRIDGE 


Commissioner Sells felt some responsibility, which apparently 
has been overlooked by present bureau officials, when he said, 
on page 75 of the Snyder investigation of the Navajos living in 
New Mexico and Arizona— 


The Indians of the Southwest, including the Navajos, the Napes, 
the Apaches, the Pimas, and the Papagoes have all been consider- 
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ably neglected. They have had very little help from the Government. 
+ è „ The Nayajos have gone through all sorts of trouble. 


No Indian was ever called to Washington when the bridge 
fraud was perpetrated on the Navajo tribe and also on Con- 
gress, which was misled into passing the bridge bill. With 
about $900,000 reimbursable charges against the Navajo In- 
dians by Congress on the recommendation of the Indian Bureau, 
we were adyised last session that this tribe, the most back- 
ward of any in the country according to the bureau, had only 
$116,000 with which to pay all debts shouldered onto the In- 
dians by the bureau. The bureau's handling of reimbursable 
charges will be referred to later, 

Believing it important to disclose the character of such 
charges recommended by the Indian Bureau against its wards, 
the Indians, I have searched for the truth in this Navajo case, 
and from the testimony submitted by Senators in debate, also 
from all the people we met within 50 miles and more of Lees 
Ferry bridge, whites and Indians, I firmly believe no greater 
fraud could have been perpetrated on Congress or against any 
Indian tribe than this Lees Ferry reimbursable charge of 
$100,000 against the Navajo Indians, with $300,000 more here- 
after for roads and approaches to follow, all to be built, without 
shadow of doubt, for the white automobile tourist trade and 
not one dollar really expended for the benefit of Indians. This 
fraud, begun in the Sixty-eighth Congress and completed this 
year, is an evidence of Indian Bureau gross malfeasance and 
other charges against Indians are equally indefensible. 

CUTTING MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO BUILD WHITE TOURIST BRIDGES 


It should be remembered that these Navajo Indians are in 
great need of medical service, of education, and of the bare 
necessities of life. For instance, the doctor at Tuba City, 
nearly a hundred miles distant from the nearest railway station, 
admitted he had 7,000 Indians under his care scattered over a 
territory presumably 50 miles square or 2,500 square miles, 
with only one nurse. His small requisition for necessary medi- 
cal supplies of about $1,000 for 7,000 Navajo Indians, with 
other medical applications, I understand, was cut in half by the 
Indian Bureau. And that bureau approved and recommended a 
charge of $100,000 against the Navajo Indians for a white 
tourist bridge, with $300,000 more to follow if approaches are 
built as stated by witnesses, yet cuts needed medical supplies. 
Some of the information was not voluntarily given but a con- 
gressional committee would have little difficulty in learing the 
facts. ‘ 

Why would Senators, during debate, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, familiar with the facts, charge the Indian Bureau 
with highway robbery and swindling of Indians, unless it is 
a fact, and if a fact why will Congress sit complacently by 
and permit itself to be drugged by these same officials? That 
question can not be lightly brushed aside when all witnesses 
are practically a unit in denouncing the fraud on Congress as 
well as on the Indians. 

Commissioner Burke absolves himself from blame by shoulder- 
ing it on the Secretary of the Interior when in his unique 
defense he said (p. 30): 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not control the estate of the 
Indians. * I want to say that we have at the head of that 
department (Interior) a man from the West, who is a great physician, 
big hearted, a man who has not only got red blood in him but a great 
administrator, and I want to say to you that there will not be anything 
happen while he is Secretary of the Interior that will do injustice to 
the Indians. 


How about this $100,000 Navajo bridge robbery item that 
Secretary Work recommended to Congress, and the $300,000 
more to come, and a $900,000 reimbursable charge now against 
the Navajos, and, in fact, how about many other fraudulent 
Indian bridge items. Did the red-blooded or blue-blooded Sec- 
retary know what he signed when he said the white settlers 
and the Indians would be equally benefited by the Lees Ferry 
Bridge and that $100,000 was a fair charge for Congress to 
make against these Indians? 

Did any Secretary of the Interior sign that recommendation 
to Congress without “doing injusticé to the Indians,” and with 
his manifold duties did he know what he was signing when he 
approved many other unjust bridge and irrigation items or 
deals like the kidnaping marriage and division of Jackson 
Barnett’s $1,000,000 of property which the Indian Burean ap- 
proved? 

A RED-HANDED BUREAU UNDER A RED-BLOODED SECRETARY 


I shall not attempt to fix the degree of responsibility to be 
borne by the Secretary or by the Indian Bureau for these mat- 
ters, but some one is responsible not only for what has been 
done but for what will be done in the future, and Commissioner 
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Burke's effort to escape responsibility by a eulogy of the Secre- 
tary with “red blood” must not be taken too seriously. 

In a speech made February 4, last, I said that from informa- 
tion I had then received, bridges had been built across the 
Rio Grande River on the San Juan and Cochiti Indian Reser- 
vations: charged reimbursable against the Indians of those 
pueblos, and on that occasion I stated I was informed the 
San Juan Indians did not use the bridge one-tenth as often 
as white settlers who were given the use of the bridge at 
the exclusive expense of the Indians. During Indian Com- 
missioner Burke’s defense before the Indian Committee he 
said he did not get the same information I had received from 
others. When in New Mexico and Arizona I asked to cross the 
San Juan Bridge and examine conditions for myself. This 1 did, 
driving many miles for that purpose, and the only people cross- 
ing the bridge while I was there were several Mexican settlers 
living on the other side. On my return to the neighboring Indian 
village I asked the president of all the Pueblos—some 8,000 in 
number—what proportion of Indians used the San Juan Bridge, 
and he said he would ask the governor of the San Juan 
Pueblo, which he did, repeating several questions I asked him to 
answer. Less than 1 Indian to every 10 white persons use the 
bridge, the governor answered, and he did not know that the 
bridge or any part of it had been made reimbursable against 
his tribe. He was the head of that tribe and a man of fine 
intelligence, but how could he know what the Indian Office, 
3.000 miles away in Washington, was doing with his funds when 
no witnesses were called before the San Juan fraud was put 
through Congress, 

I submit that this charge of some $40,000 against the San 
Juan Indians is without any justification and that no inaccuracy 
occurred in the indefensible San Juan Bridge charge made 
against Commissioner Burke. The Indian governor and others 
so testified. Mr. Burke's statement that Congress was to blame 
for the charge and not himself, as shown on page 10 of his 
defense, is much like his attempt to load responsibility for the 
Nayajo bridge onto Secretary Work. Neither would have 
passed Congress without the approval of Commissioner Burke. 

Congress would not have made the charge without the ac- 
quiescence of the Indian Commissioner, that is certain; and 
the facts show that with more than 10 white persons using this 
bridge to every Indian, the entire charge was made against 
the Indians recently in the same manner that $100,000 was 
charged against the Navajos for a bridge that is absolutely of 
no value to them. 


THE PIMA WHITE TOURIST BRIDGE ALSO “ HIGHWAY ROBBERY ” 


One night about 50 miles from Phoenix, when driving out to 
an Indian reservation, we came to a modern stone and concrete 
bridge apparently nearly a quarter of a mile in length that 
stretched across a dry bed of the Gila, where water rarely flows 
and never interferes with automobile fording more than two or 
three days of the year—so we were told at the reservation. 
This expensive modern bridge structure, not yet completed, was 
surmounted with impressive lamp posts and large-sized globes 
every few feet apart, and it was connected with a modern grav- 
eled roaa that would be a credit to any State for automobile 
travel. 

We learned that the bridge and road were part of the direct 
tourist trunk line from Phoenix to Tucson, and so far as we 
could observe it was built in keeping with surroundings of 
Niagara Falls or some popular Washington suburb instead of 
the Arizona desert, N 

When we asked whence came the beautiful bridge with its 
ornamental lamp posts and heavy stone railings far out in the 
desert we were told it was a bridge and roadway that would 
cost nearly a half million dollars, built across part of the Pima 
Reservation, and forming part of the direct tourist trunk line 
between the two cities named, and was built in connection with 
an irrigation dam at the same point. The extra cost for the 
bridge was estimated by reservation people at several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The Indians on the reservation continue to cross at the ford 
where they have crossed for centuries, at a point a couple of 
miles or more above where the bridge stands, but where the 
village is located. To use the bridge they would have to drive 
4 miles out of their way, we were told, whereas the ford is 
always used the year round, excepting on two or three days. 

I asked an Indian interpreter how many Indians would ever 
use the great costly bridge, compared with the whites, and he 
said not one in a thousand, while others agreed the bridge is 
useless for any Indians, I asked who paid for the bridge, and 
was told they had heard it was part of an irrigation dam 
project and that the Indians were expected to foot the entire 
cost of bridge and ditch, that in all probability will reach nearly 
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a million dollars. I have not all the details as to the charge, 
but this tribe is known as the Pimas, whose death rate is sev- 
eral times that of the Whites in Arizona; and the white tourist 
bridge has increased the reimbursable cost to the Indians sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. This was made possible by 
Indian Bureau connivance. : 

Regarding this infamous Pima bridge fraud Meritt in his 
defense of the bureau's action said (p. 47): 


When the Indian dies and his estate is settled we will require the 
heirs to reimburse the Government for this splendid benefit that is 
being extended to the Indians of that [Pima] reservation. 


The Pima Indians are very poor and seek now to get a 
livelihood out of the parched earth by aid of a few irrigation 
wells. They are not the builders nor users of the ornamental 
bridge, but they will pay handsomely for the white man's 
bridge now building, which is another case of “highway rob- 
bery,” unbelievable to those not acquainted with the facts. 
The best investment this Congress can make would be to send a 
committee throughout the Southwest to learn these facts for 
themselves and then put the commissioner and his assistant on 
the carpet. When Mr. Meritt read his address to an Oakland 
audience he professed to believe I was criticizing the Pima irri- 
gation project. On page 106 of his questioning he admits this 
bridge “is a beautiful bridge” charged against the Pima In- 
dians; yet these Indians have no use for it and were not con- 
sulted about it, but the bridge unquestionably is built for white 
tourists on the regular trunk highway between two Arizona 
cities. 

Meritt says this bridge will be paid for by Indian heirs when 
Indians now living die, and as the death rate among the Pimas 
is several times as large as the rate among the whites it is a 
business element that should favorably impress Mr. Meritt, 
whose bureau has cut medical requisitions for Indians down to 
50 per cent in cases I am ready to present to any real investi- 
gating committee. 

PILING UP ILLEGAL REIMBURSABLE CHARGES AGAINST INDIANS 

I am informed that in 1919 Assistant Commissioner Meritt 
stated before the House Indian Affairs Committee more than 
$3,000,000 of reimbursable charges then existing against Indian 
property is illegitimate and ought to be wiped out. If so, I 
ask who made them illegitimate, and what effort has been 
made by the Secretary of the Interior or Indian Commissioner 
Burke during the last six years to right the wrong? If 
$3,000,000 was illegitimate in 1919, I predict it is more than 
double that amount now, for which the Indian Bureau is 
responsible. Indian property is mortgaged for $3,000,000 or 
$5,000,000, or more, by congressional act, that admittedly is an 
improper charge; and yet the bureau, acquainted with the facts, 
makes no effort to relieve the Indians from this injustice, but 
piles up the fraudulent charges. On page 107 of his remarkable 
defense of the bureau, Mr. Meritt said of reimbursable items 
charged against Indians that their collection “is left to the 
discretion of the commissioner.” Meritt or his bureau in the 
face of such successful efforts to mislead Congress on neces- 
sary Indian items come to us with fulsome praise for the 
Navajo and Pima bridges that are both without merit; yet 
that is bureau logic which goes with fraudulent Indian charges 
that can not be defended. 

Nowhere else in all legislative procedure, I submit, will such 
power be found lodged with a single bureau official. Congress 
appropriates money from the Treasury. On approval of Mr. 
Burke it is made reimbursable whenever, if at all, Mr. Burke 
decides it should be paid. The fraud primarily practiced on 
Congress is without parallel in any other department of the 
Government, and with the Indians it is inconceivably unjust 
and indefensible. With the Pima white-tourist bridge it is 
highway robbery. 

In 1919 the reimbursable charges against Indian property 
was about $23,000,000, and it is a matter entirely within the 
knowledge of the Indian Bureau just how much these charges 
have grown since 1919. The commissioner decides what claims 
are to be paid and he alone. No report or publication by the 
Indian Bureau, to my knowledge, gives these facts that are of 
vital interest to the Indians and of more vital interest to Con- 
gress. What is being done with the charges and how are they 
being paid? For, of course, charges against the San Juan 
Indians of $40,000 for a white man’s bridge or $400,000 against 
the Pimas for a white man’s bridge can not be paid now from 
their tribal funds, and presumably never, because both tribes 
are poor and needy; nor should one dollar ever be repaid, in 
fact. Yet in 1919 hearings it was stated that more than 
$8,000,000 had already been collected from different Indian 
tribes and applied on their reimbursable debts. Possibly one- 
half of the balance and more should be repealed, and those 
who have been responsible in deceiving Congress and robbing 
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the Indians on such items should be made to answer both to 
Congress and to the Indians. . 

With the Kaibab Tribe, which I visited, a few poor helpless 
Indians have been charged a reimbursable fee, and yet the 
only tribal income, so far as I could learn at the reserva- 
tion, comes from poor grazing land that is leased at about 
1% cents per acre to white cattlemen and the receipts then 
used to buy a tribal herd, which in turn affords what little 
money is now used to pay for a tourist road through the 
reservation. This reimbursement is being made, I understand, 
by collecting a few needed dollars from these poverty-stricken 
Indians. The Indian Bureau has not waited for these Indians 
to die. They pay a few dollars that is squeezed out of the 
cattle deal, but it is worse than stealing from the blind, be- 
cause they are poor and utterly helpless to resist the bureau’s 
tourist “ highway robbery.” A 

Any committee that investigates the Indian question should, 
among its first duties, learn the total reimbursable charges 
against all the Indians, the amount chargeable against the dif- 
ferent tribes, the purpose of the charge and whether ever 
proper or not, the ability of the Indians to pay toward such 
charge, and whether, as I am informed, some of these Indians 
not far removed from starvation, with little property of any 
value, are being squeezed and their insignificant income shaved 
by the Indian Bureau in order to meet grossly unjust charges. 

MANY MILLIONS OF FRAUDULENT BUREAU INDIAN CHARGES 

Many cases can be pointed out involving a total of millions 
of dollars charged reimbursable against different Indian tribes 
for bridges, highways, irrigation projects, and other purposes, 
largely to be used by white people, which, however, have been 
made a charge against the Indians, These are not all caused 
by the present Indian commissioner, Mr. Burke, for some of 
these so-called “improvements” for whites at Indian expense 
were made by Congress under the advice and approval of their 
predecessors in office. No cases, however, within the past half 
century, I assert, will be found more iniquitous or indefensible 
in character than the Navajo Indian $100,000 highway bridge 
robbery or the Pima bridge, of great expense, with connecting 
highway charges that will follow both bridge charges. 

Any system is vicious that permits any official or any bureau 
to prostitute his or its powers by robbing or permitting rob- 
bery of the helpless Indians. When the relation of guardian- 
ship and ward is involved the extent of the injustice is a hun- 
dredfold worse. I am not directing my charges alone to pres- 
ent or past officials but to an infamous system that permits 
such things to exist and of which they gre a part. 

No investigation of the Department of the Interior or Indian 
Bureau by itself will ever offer any exposure of corruption 
due to this practice. If an independent investigation by Con- 
gress can not develop an honest, responsible, helpful, and con- 
structive policy for handling the Indian question, then the 
result will be of little value, but with “incompetent” Indians 
under the control of the bureau on the increase and oil-well In- 
dian property increasing 50 per cent in yalue in one year, and 
present methods of handling funds and standards of autocratic 
guardianship irresponsibility as bad as related, a radical 
change is called for, and Congress is the only agency able to 
bring about such change. 

JACKSON BARNETT SWINDLED BY AN ALLEGED INDIAN BUREAU CONSPIRACY 

Many individual charges of injustice are brought against the 
Indian Bureau. It is unnecessary again to refer to them in 
detail where I have done so before, except to say that in one 
case to which Mr. Meritt referred, and which I discussed 
in speech of April 23, where a whitewashing inyestiga- 
tion of the present commissioner by the House commit- 
tee was had, in the Jackson Barnett case, a New York 
court has been examining into the proceeding to ascertain if 
sufficient fraud and injustice appears to set aside the gift of 
$1,100,000 made by Barnett to his wife and a Baptist mission, 
equally divided in amounts of $550,000 each. As heretofore 
stated, the charge was made by the Government's attorneys that 
Barnett’s wife was formerly a widow of ill repute. It is set 
forth by a lengthy report of detectives that she helped get Bar- 
nett, a simple-minded Indian, drunk and kidnaped him, then 
married him, and then got the Indian commissioner to agree 
to a division of Barnett’s property, as set forth, reserving 
only to him during Barnett's life an income from the property. 
The scandal surrounding the marriage, the speed in getting 
hold of Barnett’s property, are all matters of record, but the 
most significant part lies in the fact that the Indian Bureau 
was not only a party to taking the fortune from this Indian, 
subject to the life’s income, but no transfer could have been 
had without the approval of the Indian Bureau, and no court 
review is now to be had, according to the bureau's contention. 

I have recited the facts heretofore in varlous speeches, 
including Secretary Work's letter to the President, but add 
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briefly that all papers in the case were signed by Barnett 
with his thumb print. The Associated Press report of 
the trial in New York stated that a guardian was appointed 
by the Oklahoma court to set aside and recoyer the $550,000 
given to the mission society and of the $550,000 given to the 
wife. Of this latter amount it was also alleged, as heretofore 
stated, the wife paid Harold McGuggan, an attorney who was 
prime mover in the conspiracy, $150,000, and Mr. McGuggan 
paid $50,000 of this amount to M. L. Mott, described as a 
close friend of Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles H. 
Burke. 

In the Associated Press report of November 17 it was stated 
further that the United States Government, an intervening 
petitioner in the suit, decided to withdraw its allegations of 
fraud against Albert B. Fall, formerly Secretary of the Interior, 
and also against Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

In other words, the Attorney General's office, representing 
the United States Government, withdrew its charge of fraud 
against Commissioner Burke, but alleged and contends the gift 
of his property was improperly made by Burke. Charges of 
“cupidity and stupidity made against Fall and Burke by the 
guardian’s attorney were heard by the court, but the question 
of the motive that actuated the Indian Commissioner to have 
MeGuggan, an attorney, paid $150,000, of which his friend Mr. 
Mott was paid $50,000, and other peculiar earmarks in the case 
would not be investigated by any court where the case turned 
on other issues. That is a province of a real investigation 
committee. 

On November 30 Bailey, guardian, seeking to protect Barnett 
against the fraudulent gift of all his property to uis new wife 
and against the mission society, received his reward by his 
removal by an Oklahoma court in November. Whether the 
$150,000 that was to go to one attorney under the division of 
his property, with $50,000 of that amount to be paid Mott, the 
Indian Commissioner’s friend, figured in the removal is not dis- 
closed, but any effort of the guardian to protect his ward 
aroused every opposing interest that was to profit from the 
division of Barnett’s property. 

THE SACRED INDIAN BUREAU IS ABOVE ALL LAW 

The reason given by the court for the removal is that the 
Interior Department (Indian Bureau) had the sole right to 
administer the $1,100,000 property of Jackson Barnett. With- 
out court review, or any accounting to any court, this decision 
holds in effect that all the property of the 225,000 restricted 
Indians is under exclusive jurisdiction of Indian Commis- 
sioner Burke. The only authority over the Indian Bureau is 
Congress; and with a multitude of matters occupying its atten- 
tion, Congress can not review Mr. Burke's action. Until a con- 
structive plan is adopted for the protection of the 225,000 so- 
called incompetent Indians a specific method of court review 
should be provided by law for all such cases. 

On the one hand, the bureau aids or directs an Indian old 
and feeble-minded to give away practically all his property, 
over a million dollars in amount, and yet it holds 225.000 Indi- 
ans of all standards of intelligence in subjection so that they 
can not sell, lease, or will their property, amounting to $1,600,- 
000,000, without the bureau's express consent. 

The question of property rights as now controlled and ad- 
ministered by the Indian Bureau calls for a thorough overhaul- 
ing and a constructive plan that will permit Indians without 
unnecessary delay to become self-supporting, worthy of the citi- 
zenship Congress has given to every adult Indian. 

The entire subject is of vital importance to the Indians, It 
is of more importance to Congress that witnesses the deceit, 
fraud, and neglect which all too frequently accompanies a situ- 
ation where an unrestricted bureau, not responsible to any 
court, has the handling of $1,600,000,000 in property belonging 
to 225,000 „restricted“ Indians. 

I do not intend to repeat the record of neglect of health and 
general lack of proper care heretofore set forth in speeches in 
the House on the Indian Bureau’s administration, but a brief 
mention of Indian Bureau inexcusable neglect is here offered. 

INDIAN HEALTH AND MORTALITY STATISTICS 

In a House congressional investigation into Indian affairs 
held in 1919 Assistant Commissioner Meritt, who recently read 
his speech to California audiences, made this statement on 
examination : 

I think there is a higher death rate among Indians than among white 
people. That is especially so with children under 5 years of age, where 
the death rate is appalling. 


He attributed the infant death rate to lack of proper care 
at childbirth and lack of proper food. Again he said: 
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It is my impression that the Indians are suffering more from tuber- 
culosis now because of their new methods of living than formerly 
when they roamed the plains and forests, 


Again 

Mr. Hastings. Is it true that there is a greater percentage of tuber- 
culosis among the Indians when they are confined than when their 
reservations were larger? 

Mr. Mxkrrr. We have no accurate figures as to the percentage of 
tubercular Indians a great many years ago, but now we have figures 
that indicate that a large number of Indians have tuberculosis, 

Mr. HERNANDEZ, of New Mexico. I have in mind a small tribe of 
Indians where about 75 per cent of them, so they claim, have tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr. Menirr. That is probably the most flagrant condition existing in 
the Indian Service, You refer, of course, to the Jicarilla Reservation 
in New Mexico. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I don't know the reason for that. I was trading 
with them for several years, 20 years ago, and they were a healthy 
Indian * * +, What is the cause of that condition in that par- 
ticular place? 

Mr. Mxnirr. My impression is that a great many years ago those 
Indians lacked sufficient food, and they got into a weakened condition, 
and the disease to which they are most susceptible took hold, and we 
have never been able to eradicate it. 


Thereafter, on page 771 of hearings: 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. A sort of pessimism has taken hold of these Indians 
on account of their poor health, and then they have a reservation that 
is not susceptible of being cultivated very much. They have no water, 
but they do a little farming along some of the valleys. 


SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT OF ONE TRIBE WITH TUBERCULOSIS 


From the foregoing it appears that 75 per cent of these 600 
Apache Indians were sick with tuberculosis, and the bureau 
witness sought to lay responsibility to conditions a great many 
years ago. 

(Page 1103) 

Mr. Hernanpez. Is it a self-supporting agency? 

Mr. Surre, That agency can be made absolutely self-supporting. 

Mr. Herxanppz. The only unfortunate circumstance in connection 
with that tribe of Indians is that they are all sick. We had better 
feed them up good and see how many we can save, because in the next 
10 years I think they will disappear unless something is done. 


To this no response was made by the bureau witness, but the 
philosophy of Hernandez, whom I met last fall in New Mexico, 
is 1,000 per cent better than that announced by the Indian 
Bureau that these Indians can be made self-supporting out of 
their small property holdings. “Feed them” is his first pre- 
scription. Keep them from starving. That is the humane 
thing to do. 

May I also revert to statements made at two Indian reser- 
yations visited that a cut of 50 per cent in medical supplies by 
the Indian Bureau was charged to Coolidge economy rather 
than to bureau cheeseparing where the fault lies. 

Again I quote from the report of General Blue, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Public Health Service, found in the Snyder report, not to 
fix responsibility upon the present bureau's administration but 
to ascertain facts on which to act intelligently. 

An investigation into Indian health conditions was held in 
1912; an extract from the report is as follows: 


The field investigations were begun September 28, 1912, and termi- 
nated December 30, 1912, 14 officers being assigned to the work. 
Reservation and nonreservation boarding schools in 25 States were vis- 
ited, and a total of 39,231 Indians examined, representing approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the entire Indian population of the continental 
United States. 

Attention was paid to sanitary conditions in schools and on reserva- 
tions, with special relation to housing conditions, food supply, and 
social and personal habits tending to favor the spread of disease among 
the Indian population, As a result of the examination it became evident 
that trachoma and tuberculosis are veritable scourges of the Indian 
race. 

Trachoma: Out of 39,231 Indians examined at all the reservations 
and nonreservation ae schools visited, 8.940 individuals, or 22.7 
per cent of the entire humber were found to have trachoma. * * * 

Trachoma was found to be generally prevalent in the schools to a 
greater degree than on the reservations from which the pupils are 
drawn, and in nonreservation boarding schools it was found that 
groups of pupils from the areas where trachoma is absent, or but 
slightly prevalent, presented a high percentage of infection. The in- 
ference was reasonable that these pupils contracted the disease at 
such nonreservation boarding schools, 
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Tuberculosis: Althongh no accurate data could be obtained relative 
to the length of time tuberculosis has existed among the Indians, it 
was found that the disease is widespread among them. 

Considerable variation was noted in the case incidence of the 
disease, the percentage of tuberculous Indians varying in the several 
States and on the different reservations in the same State. The more 
primitive the Indian, generally speaking, the higher the percentage 
of tuberculosis. ~ . 

On the whole, it may be said that the prevalence of tuberculosis 
among the Indians is very greatly in excess of that among the white 
race, depending on locality and the survey, as conducted, has revealed 
a situation so serious as to require the prosecution of vigorous meas- 
ures for its relief. 


Thereafter General Blue was asked if he could state whether 
or not based on his survey that tuberculosis and trachoma 
was on the increase among the Indians, to which he responded 
both diseases were very prevalent, but he was not prepared to 
say as to the increase. 


INDIAN DECREASE IN POPULATION THROUGH DISEASE 


Indjan Commissioner Leupp, speaking in 1910 of a decrease of 
Indian population, states that the best obtainable data are that 
between 800,000 and 900,000 Indians occupied the territory now 
known as the United States, In 1910 the Indian Office esti- 
mated roughly their number to be about 300,000, or a decrease of 
nearly two-thirds due to war, famine, disease, and other causes. 
However, he adds that the decrease among the full bloods is 
far greater, because so large a proportion of those legally 
classed as Indians are from one-half to seven-eighths white or 
less. He believed the increase in mixed bloods about set off 
the full bloods, but at the same time he stated the tribal census 
rolls have not undergone a revision for a long time and usually 
added births but ignored deaths as far as possible, because 
every addition to the family meant increased rations and annu- 
ities, while deaths meant a decrease. 

No accurate census can be had of the Navajos or other widely 
scattered Indians, who are nomads and are liable to double 
registration or estimates where the system is necessarily crude. 
Congressman CRAurox, of Michigan, has said as much during 
debate on this Interior Department Indian bill. He certainly 
is unprejudiced in making that statement. 

California authorities claim the Indians in that State have 
decreased from 200,000 to about 20,000, or about 90 per cent 
decrease. Certainly the decrease in New York, my own State 
of Wisconsin, and other States has been in nearly the same pro- 
portion. Whether any increase in Arizona, Oklahoma, and 
other States has more than kept pace with losses in those States 
is largely a matter of speculation, 

When the present Indian Commissioner or his deputy says the 
Indians, notwithstanding disease, starvation, and plagues, are 
increasing, it is proper to ask what amount of white blood 
makes an Indian; who takes the census and how and when, 
and also whether these figures which are paraded constantly 
in the press are more than guesses, with only guesses, in the 
past for comparison. Does his effort to show health improve- 
ment affect the facts? The cases of heavy mortality are 
vouched for; have the births kept pace? 


THE PIMA INDIAN STARVATION CASE 


Is the Pima’s mortality five times as great as among the 
whites? This is asserted by those who claim to know the facts. 

I have a copy of letter handed me in person, when in Phoenix, 
that takes my friend, Representative Cramton, to task 
for reflecting on the standing of Dr. Dirk Lay, a splendid 
missionary whom I haye met repeatedly in Washington, and 
also out on the Pima Reservation, near Phoenix, last October. 
I can say personally that Doctor Rule, the letter writer, is 
a fine type of fearless manhood, in or out of the ministry. 
Everybody who spoke to me of him gave unrestricted praise 
for this minister, who, in the service as an Army chaplain, 
made a splendid record. 

He defends Doctor Lay, the Pima Reservation missionary, 
without limit, and all this I insert in the letter excepting per- 
sonal criticisms of my distinguished colleague, that are omitted. 

Rey. Mr. Lay is an upstanding, broad-shouldered, muscular 
white missionary among the Pimas. After my visit to the 
Pima Reservation I am satisfied his statement of bad health 
conditions and of suffering among the Pimas is no exaggera- 
tion. Rev. Mr. Rule, familiar with the reservation, also ex- 
presses himself unreservedly. I would prefer their judgment 
and my own investigation to any gilded reports from the Indian 
Bureau. Any congressional investigating committee that will 
really investigate I predict must find conditions of neglect, 
and worse, as described by Doctor Rule and Doctor Lay. The 
letter follows: 
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Jury 14, 1926. 
Hon. Lours C. Cramton, M. C., 
Lapeer, Mich. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN Cnaurox: 1 have been following the affairs at 
Washington with a new interest in the last few years, becnuse either, 
my friends Senators CAMERON, ASHURST, or Congressman HAYDEN have 
been sending me the records of proceedings affecting Arizona. I notice 
in “Extracts from hearings before Subcommittee of House Committee 
on Appropriations” under date of Thursday, May 13, 1926, that you 
are possessed of rare moral courage. Having had considerable military 
experience I know just what it takes to stand up before a company, 
of those who know you under differing circumstances and say, “I 
myself am a Presbyterian.” 2 

If you had taken the time to investigate, and I believe you owe it 
to yourself as well as those whose taxes pay your salary, that you 
should investigate, you could never have referred to Dr. Dirk Lay as 
a “so-called Presbyterian missionary operating among these Indians, 
and otherwise in Arizona.” * * +è 

Doctor Lay is a Presbyterian missionary and not a “ so-called” one, 
and anyone who throws euspicion on his good standing as a missionary 
by referring to him as a “so-called missionary” would appear to be 
actuated by motives other than Presbyterian and certainly not 
Christian. 

I am chairman of the committee which has the directive oversight of 
Doctor Lay's field * . I am fully conversant with conditions on 
the Pima Indian Reservation from personal observation, and many of 
the claims of Mr. Meritt, especially the one thousand and odd perma- 
nent houses with wooden floors, seem to me like a Mutt and Jeff column. 
I have been on the reservation within 10 days, too, and not about 10 
years ago as you were, 

Why did you not say it was 10 years since you were there? Further, 
I was in Syria and Palestine In 1917-1919, when Uncle Sam saved a 
million lives from death by starvation, and I know the evidences of 
starvation. The Pima Indians show, on the whole, the same symptoms 
of undernourishment over a period of years that the Syrians did, and 
they are just as likely to be decimated by some epidemic disease as the 
Syrians were. The only difference I can see is the Syrians’ lifeblood 
was sucked by the despicable Turk, the Pimas suffer because of in- 
justice and delay. 

I am a Democrat, but before that a lover of truth and a follower of 
Him whose standard is “revile not.” I hope you will not think I am 
reviling you as you do Doctor Lay, whose 14 years of missionary work 
in Arizona Is an epie of self-sacrifice unmatched by most congres- 
sional records. In the future you may safely leave out any so- 
called" before Doctor Lay's name, and as be is devoting his life to the 


Pimas, you may leave out your unfortunate “and otherwise.” 
e . s . e — s 


Sincerely yours, 
Vicror A. RULE, 
Chairman Synod’s Committee on National Missions. 


The death rate among the Pimas has been reported to be 
about five times the mortality rate among the whites. That is 
an issue over which the Indian Bureau is concerned. Not as 
to the facts but publicity given to the facts, Mr. Meritt, above 
named, cuts medical supplies in half when the Washington 
office is doing cheeseparing but recommends a white-tourist 
bridge for the poverty-stricken Pimas at a cost of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars when the Pimas did not know of the 
Santa Claus act for which Mr. Meritt was charging them; and 
he did this act notwithstanding the undernourishment and high 
death rate charged to Indian Bureau neglect. The Pima death 
rate is notoriously high, and r msibility therefor rests at the 
doors of the Indian Bureau. That is the issue. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR ZUNI INDIAN DEATHS 

Out of a large amount of data that has come to my hands 
and cases which came under my own observation, I cite the 
Zunis, whom I visited last October. 

For 10 years the largest Pueblo Indian tribe has been dying 
off with dysentery, typhoid, and other diseases caused by drink- 
ing water from shallow wells polluted by sewage from the Indian 
reseryation and school buildings built by the Indian Bureau. 
This constant menace to life and the heavy sick and mortality 
rate has occurred directly from action of the Indian Bureau. 
Promises have been made for years, we were informed, of 
some attempt to relieve the situation, but for all the years 
down to the time we were there the Indian death rate and 
insanitary conditions due directly to bureau management still 
continued. The school and reservation sewage is carried down 
to the Indian village and could not fail to cause sickness and 
needless deaths. For this the bureau must be held responsible. 

INDIAN MORTALITY DUE TO PRESENT OFFICIALS 

I am informed the Federal census based on the Indian death 
registration in 14 States disclosed that the death rate has in- 
creased 48 per cent since Commissioner Burke took office in 
1920 and during the time Mr. Meritt has aided him in protect- 
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ing the lives of the Indians. During that period the white 
death rate has averaged below 12 out of 1,000 every year while 
the Indian death rate per thousand has increased in 1921, 17.5; 
1922, 19.2; 1923, 22.5; 1924, 25.9. I do not claim independent 
knowledge of the facts, but it is a matter that should be fully 
inyestigated by a competent congressional committee that will 
not depend on bureau agents for its conclusions, 

The claim of the Indian Bureau that these statistics of the 
Federal Government are not correct is met by the statement 
that the Federal Government in such cases received its data 
from Indian Bureau agencies, 

A thorough Indian Bureau investigation by a congressional 
committee will determine the degree of responsibility of the 
present bureau officials, but I am not concerned in fixing re- 
sponsibility so much as I am in relieying the Indians on the 
Hepi, Navajo, Apache, and other reservations from neglect and 
needless suffering as evidenced by my own observations on the 
Zuni Reservation. 

INDIAN HEALTH LEGISLATION PROPOSED—-THEN ACCEPTED—THEN cna 
BY THE INDIAN BUREAU 

The Indian Bureau will not brook any interference with its 
control of the property or person of the Government’s Indian 
wards or with any offers of aid or cooperation by the States to 
improve Indian health conditions. Pity it is, it is so. 

I have learned of recent proposals from the Secretary of 
the Interior, based on recommendations of committees having 
Indian welfare at heart, and in one case coming from a com- 
mittee appointed by Secretary Work. He then recommended 
that legislation to that end be passed, according to my infor- 
mation, but the Indian Bureau has blocked any further efforts 
in that direction and reigns supreme with all its record of 
neglect as a curse on the Indians who are left. I am placing 
a brief summary of its record that again damns the responsible 
Indian Bureau for its stupidity or worse. The record, I believe, 
is substantially as here related. 

Transfer to the United States Public Health Service was first 
recommended by the special committee of the House to investi- 
gate Indian affairs, Mr. Snyder, chairman: 


That the medical service for Indians be transferred to the United 
States Public Health Service. 


This recommendation was made in 1920, after an exhaustive 
investigation of Indian Bureau neglect. 

This proposal was seconded by the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, who made a recommendation substantially identical in 
1920; and this recommendation has never been reyersed by that 
board. 

The proposal was also seconded by the Association of United 
States Army Surgeons in 1922. 

Again it was seconded by the Association of State and 
Provincial Health Officers in 1923. 

The Committee of One Hundred, formed by Secretary Work, 
recommended : 


We urge that every possible aid of State boards of health be enlisted 
in cooperation with the National Government in this health campaign. 


The Committee of One Hundred did not recommend the 
transfer of Indian medical service to the Public Health Serv- 
ice, A resolution calling for this, I am advised, was smothered, 
because the Indian Bureau controlled a majority of Work's 
Committee of One Hundred. A resolution calling on the 
National Bureau of Municipal Research to reopen and carry 
forward its study of the business methods of the Indian Bureau 
was likewise smothered, according to report. 

COOPERATION WITH THE STATES 


I am advised Secretary Work repeatedly in reports and 
speeches has recommended that the responsibility for Indian 
education, social welfare, and health be transferred to the 
States. In accordance with his recommendations the States 
of California and Wisconsin introduced bills giving to these 
States jurisdiction over the Indians in these particulars alone 
and making available to these States under contract and under 
Federal supervision the moneys now being spent by the Indian 


Bureau on these services in these States. After a two months” 


delay, I am advised, the Secretary of the Interior gave an un- 
equivocal written indorsement of these bills (the Johnson-Swing 
bill for California and the La Follette-Cooper bill for Wiscon- 
sin). 

At the Senate Indian Affairs Committee hearing the Indian Bu- 
reau is reported to have manifested reluctance to have the bills 
reported. The matter then went over to the present session. 

In San Francisco on December 1, 1926, Mr. Meritt an- 
nounced in reply to questioning of the bureau's opposition to 
these bills and stated that he was authorized to speak for the 
bureau, hence presumptively for the Secretary of the Interior, 
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He stated that only the “principle” referred to in the bills 
had been indorsed by Secretary Work. Secretary Work had, 
however, sweepingly and specifically indorsed the bills, I am 
informed, before he was overruled by Mr. Meritt, the real head 
and fount of Indian bureaucracy in this Government. 

That brings the record down to date, The bureau will not 
permit State action under practicable conditions, and it will not 
permit transfer to the United States Public Health, and it 
will not do the job itself in an adequate way. So says Mr. 
Meritt. 

Meantime what of the States? 

California in April, 1925, through its legislature voted $100,- 
000 for the relief of sick Indians in that State. The governor 
vetoed this appropriation, after a nearly unanimous vote by 
the legislature, on the ground that the State of California was 
without jurisdiction, because the Indians were exclusively a 
Federal responsibility. The Swing-Johnson bill, now opposed 
by the bureau, would rectify this situation and enable Califor- 
nia to get into action decisively; California’s readiness has 
been demonstrated to aid to the utmost in caring for the 
Indians within its borders. 

Wisconsin in June, 1925, appropriated $16,000 for medical 
service to the few Indians of that State. 

The moment that the Swing-Johnson authorizing act is 
passed, and responsibility accepted by California (which would 
be immediately), there would become available for the educa- 
tion of each Indian child $30 per annum from the State treasury, 
or more than $100,000 a year. 

In other words we can cooperate with the States in eradi- 
cating diseases of hogs, cattle, cotton, and other products. We 
ean cooperate with highways and help for white citizens in 
countless ways, but not with our Indian citizenship. 

Because why? Ask Mr. Meritt, who overrules Work and 
Burke and by so doing makes men retract their pledges to the 
Indians. 

If the States disclose, as they surely would, that local care 
of Indians is vastly better than the Indian Bureau's record of 
neglect then other extensions of State supervision would fol- 
low, and soon Meritt’s job would be gone. That is an explana- 
tion offered for the reverse actign on Indian health by the 
bureau. 

Commissioner Burke prepared a “substitute” wherein, after 
requiring the State to enact health legislation therein, provided 
he, Commissioner Burke, under the name of the Secretary of the 
Interior, may, “in his discretion,” make whatever contract he 
sees fit. Congress, law, and its administration again are placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Indian Bureau. The substitute 
is one that means nothing except continued Indian Bureau con- 
trol and was drawn for that purpose. 


TEN-DOLLAR INDIAN COURTS 


I have repeatedly set forth the illegal, unconstitutional, and 
autocratic $10 per month Indian judge system whereby Indian 
agents by authority of law appoint some Indian to act in their 
stead to enforce the agent’s will in Indian government. If a 
good despot, the Indian may get fair treatment, but unlimited 
power in any bureau from the head to the merest agent is 
dangerous, un-American, oppressive, and illegal. To-day, with- 
out authority of law, the Indian agent is despotic dictator in 
all cases of misdemeanor, real or imagined, with no written 
law and no court practice where thé accused Indian-American 
citizen has any attorney to protect his rights, no jury to de- 
termine his guilt or innocence of any alleged offense, no right 
to bail nor appeal to any court. How many white men would 
submit to such rules and illegal judges? The subterfuge is so 
absurd and indefensible that the best argument against it is 
found in an attempted defense of the “bluff” system set forth 
by Leupp in explanation of the illegal practice. The bureau, 
excepting in eight Federal court felony cases, now refuses to 
permit the Indian to have a jury trial or trial by any qualified 
court, 

The illegal $10 Indian judge system ought to be shelved with 
other public myths affecting the supposed considerate and elevat- 
ing treatment given by the Indian Bureau to its wards of to-day. 
Bills authorizing a practicable and just court procedure in all 
such cases were opposed by the bureau last session, Unless con- 
taminated by evil white influences the average Indian is hon- 
est, well behaved, and a good citizen. This statement I found 
general among the Indians and white people wherever I went. 
The problem of Indian lawlessness is practically nothing com- 
pared with that of his white “brother.” In 4,480 miles of 
travel, with clothing and many valuables left exposed, includ- 
ing money oftentimes, with the automobile left unwatched in 
Indian villages night and day, not an article was found missing 
at the end of our long journey. That speaks for the honesty 
of thousands of Indians whom we went to see. Stick em 
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up” is a popular expression among certain whites found in our 
cities, while the tires and car could not safely be left unlocked 
on the streets of Washington overnight. 

Mixed bloods and youths who have learned evil practices from 
whites are occasionally complained about, although from all I 
could learn the standard of law-abiding citizenship, however poor 
the Indian, is far above the average found in white communities 
similarly situated, according to many opinions expressed. 

The Indian should be held amenable to law the same as every 
other citizen. He should also have the same rights in either 
State or Federal courts that his white brother has and be 
subject to the same laws. I introduced several bills on the 
subject giving the courts jurisdiction of the property and per- 
son of the Indian, but every bill so introduced that attempted 
to take from the Indian Bureau its exclusive right of absolute 
control of the property and person of the Indian was opposed 
by the bureau. í 

The fault that no law exists for the control of Indians by 
ordinary lawful methods is alone chargeable to the Indian Bu- 
reau’s opposition., An investigation would speedily determine 
the reason for that opposition and which system is the best— 
legal court procedure or bureaucratic rule. 

One is legal, with definite laws to be obeyed and simple de- 
fined rules of practice in courts that will protect the rights of 
a defendant and administrator of justice to the innocent or 
guilty the same as the white man enjoys. 

The other now controls the Indian’s person and property and 
leaves all legal rights, justice, trial procedure, sentencing, and 
execution of the sentence to an Indian agent possibly good, pos- 
sibly bad, and often indifferent. For the protection of the 
Indian and protection of every right-minded agent a proper 
court procedure is the only right method, and constructive legis- 
lation urged by an unprejudiced committee of Congress would 
so provide. 

ONE OF THE INDIAN BUREAD’S BALL-AND-CHAIN PUNISHMENTS 

I have placed affidavits and other evidence in the Recorp 
showing present illegal Indian judge court practices. In my 
own State of Wisconsin I submit a telegram to the President 
from Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, and affidavits, none of 
which have been controverted, yet the brutal Indian agent has 
been retained in the Indian Service. 

Take the Wisconsin case. Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, 
sent to President Coolidge the following telegram: 

MADISON, Wis., February 15, 1926. 
President CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Responsible woman, whose word I believe, reports that Paul Moore, 
an Indian, charged with a misdemeanor, was found on January 26 at 
Lac du Flambeau (Wis.) Agency jail, in a cell 6 by 8 feet, with 
clogged toilet, and with ball and chain fastened to ankle. In same 
jail were incarcerated Indian women. This condition is abhorrent 
to the dictates of decency and our vaunted civilization, This is the 
tyranny of the Dark Ages and the practice of the degenerate dominate 
to terrorize the Indian, who needs help more than a jail. In the name 
of humanity I beg that that sort of thing cease. 

Joun J. BLAINE, Governor. 


This is not to excuse in any degree any offense, if an offense 
was committed, but to get some facts in a case where letters 
to Senator La Fotterrr heretofore inserted in the Recorp state 
that Moore was brought before Superintendent Hammitt of the 
agency; that an Indian named Sawgetchwayghezis, posing as 
a judge, was present, who could not read or write or talk 
English. He certainly would be forgiven for misspelling his 
own name. That Hammitt prepared and read Moore’s sentence 
to six months’ imprisonment in the agency jail. All this 
appears in the letter found in Recorp of March 4. 


COMMISSIONER BURKE APPROVES BALL-AND-CHAIN USE BY HIS AGENTS 


Assuming that all the facts were as claimed by Commis- 
sioner Burke, I submit his own statement (p. 27 of the hear- 
ings): 

I say I have no sympathy for Paul Moore, and I think he ought to be 
in chains for not the time of the sentence of the Indian court but for a 
much longer period. 


Commissioner Burke approves the ball-and-chain treatment, 
which is undenied, but he would have it continued for a much 
longer period than six months, No one knows just what his 
judgment would determine for ball-and-chain treatment, but that 
is his standard set for Indian agents throughout the country. 

Th ecommissioner approves ball-and-chain penalties and un- 
limited sentences by his agents who write the findings of the 
$10-a-month courts. I offer brief extracts from affidavits set 


forth in full in speech of April 23, 1926. Additional data on the 
same case appears in speech of March 4 of last year. 
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THE LAC DU FLAMBEAU BALL-AND-CHAIN CASE 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, ss: 

Cecelia S. Rabideaux, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and 
says: I am now 24 years of age and reside in the village of Odanah, 
within the Bad River Reservation, in Ashland County, Wis, On the 
21st day of January, 1926, I was informed that my brother, Paul 
Moore, had been seized by the Indian police of said village, and, to- 
gether with Maggie Crowe, who I asked to go with me, called on sald 
police at the office of the Government farmer in said village and there 
asked to be advised as to what the warrant read for the arrest of Paul 
Moore. One Bawdee Marksman, who at times acts as a police, said, 
“ It is not necessary that we have a warrant.” I then asked, How is 
that ? Bawdee Marksman then in substance further stated: “The 
Indian agent at Lac du Flambeau wrote to the Indian agent at Ashland, 
Mr. P. S. Everest, and that he in turn wrote to the Government farmer, 
Mr. A. L. Doan, who directed us to take Paul Moore the first time we 
saw him.” 

Paul Moore was. put in jail at Odanah and there kept until the next 
morning, January 22, when he was taken to Lac du Flambeau, so 
then formed, by one Albert Snow, an Indian police for the Lac du 
Flambeau Reservation Agency. I asked Maggie Crowe to accompany, 
me to Lac du Flambeau. We boarded the train therefor Tuesday 
morning, January 26, 1926, arriving at the said agency at 12 o'clock 
noon, We entered the agency office, and I introduced myself to the 
superintendent, Mr, Hammitt, with saying that I was Paul Moore's 
sister from Odanah and was there to see Paul, and also asked as to 
what he intended to do with him. He stated that he intended to keep 
him there, and that we would find him in the jail or in the dining room 
of the school, as he did not know where they would feed him. We 
then went out to the jail and there found Paul Moore in one of the 
cells therein, the size of which was about 6 by 8 feet. The same 
contained two bunks, and also in one corner thereof was a clogged 
toilet, from which came a stench that filled the room. Fastened to 
Paul Moore’s ankle was a ball and chain, 

In the same room, but outside of cells, were three men and a woman, 
all Indians, whose names we there learned were William Roy, Harry 
King, Charles Boneosh, and Mrs. Boneosh, who were all served with 
lunch soon after we were there by children of the school. I was 
informed by Mrs. Boneosh that, by reason of an arrest previous to the 
one for which they were then there, she and her husband were sen- 
tenced by Superintendent Hammitt to pay a fine of $75 each; that that 
was all the money they had, and her husband handed it to said super- 
intendent for her release, and he served time, along with several other 
prisoners, in work of repair about the said agency. 

CHCELIA S. RABIDEAUX. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of March, A. D. 
1926. : O. A. PEARSON, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 


(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


Mrs. Rabideaux, I am informed, is chairman of the local 
League of Women Voters. 
ANOTHER AFFIDAVIT ON THE WISCONSIN BALL-AND-CHAIN AGENCY 


STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, ss: 

Maggie Crowe, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: I 
am of part Chippewa Indian blood, now 29 years of age, and reside in 
the village of Odanah, Wis. 

I was on the 2ist day of January, 1926, with Mrs. Cecelia S. Rabi- 
deaux when she called on the police of said village at the Government 
farmer's office in Odanah, and heard her ask to be informed as to 
what the warrant read for the arrest of Paul Moore. The police said 
that they had no warrant; that the Indian agent of Lac du Flambeau 
had written to the Indian agent at Ashland, Mr. P. S. Everest, and 
that he in turn had written to Mr. A. L. Doan, the farmer, who 
directed them, the police, to take Paul Moore as soon as they saw him, 

Paul Moore was locked up on this 21st day of January in jail at 
Odanah, and on the following morning taken to the depot handcuffed 
and put onto the southbound 6.50 a. m. Northwestern train in charge 
of one Albert Snow, an Indian police from the Lac du Flambeau Indian 
Reservation. 

I accompanied Mrs. Cecelia S. Rabideaux, January 26, 1926, to the 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Agency on a visit to her brother, Paul Moore, 
who we found in a cell within the agency jail. The air therein was 
very offensive, and on Mrs. Rabideaux's inquiry as to what smelled so, 
Paul Moore remarked that it was the toilet in the corner of the cell 
he was in, and showed us that it would not flush. This cell was about 
6 by 8 feet and had two bunks therein, and to Mr. Moore's ankle was 
fastened a ball and chain. Outside of the cells in the same room were 
four other Indian prisoners, whose names we learned were William Roy, 
Harry King, Charles Boneosh, and Mrs. Boneosh. The woman told us 
that she and her husband had been, before this sentence for which they 
were now there, each fined $75, that being all the money they had. 
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Her husband handed it to the said Lac du Flambeau Indian agent for 
her release, and he served time in labor about the agency premises, 
along with others, for which he got no pay. 
Madam Crows. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. O. A. Pearson, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis, 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


CONFISCATES CLOTHES AND LEAVES BALL-AND-CHAIN ORNAMENTS 


STATE or WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, ss: 

Mrs, Mary Moore, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says, 
I am a mixed-blood Chippewa Indian, now 46 years of age, residing 
in the village of Odanah, Wis., and the mother of 11 living children, 
1 of them being Paul Moore, now 26 years of age. 

On the 21st day of January, 1926, my son, Paul Moore, was arrested 
without warrant by the Indian police of this village and held in jail 
in said village until the following morning when he was delivered by 
them, handcuffed, at the depot of the Northwestern Railway to one 
Albert Snow, who, I was there told, was an Indian police of the Lac 
du Flambeau Indian Reservation, and who took with him aboard the 
south bound 6.50 train, Paul Moore. 

I was informed by Paul Moore that he was first detained by tbe 
superintendent of the Lac du Flambeau Indian School and Agency in a 
jall at such agency, for five days after the 27th day of October last, 
and at which time he was made to take off his clothes, the same of 
which the superintendent of said agency took in charge and furnished 
old clothes for him to put on. 

I am now indirectly advised that since the 22d day of January, 
1926, the superintendent of the Lac du Flambeau School and Agency 
has sold Paul Moore’s clothes, the same of which was an overcoat 
purchased in said October last at a cost of $45 and a suit bought 
about a month before at a cost of $35, together worth $80, 

Mary Moors. 

Subseribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. 

C. A. Prarson, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


THE INDIAN AGENT SELLS MOORE'S CLOTHES, WITH A BALL AND CHAIN 
FOR SECURITY 


STATE or WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, 88: 

Charles La Casse, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
I am now 20 years of age, and a member of the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Chippewa Indians, on the Lac du Flambeau Reservation, in 
Vilas County of said State, where I have resided about all my life, 
except for the time of my attendance at the Tomah School, in this 
State, and at the Mount Pleasant School, in the State of Michigan, 
until the evening of January 22, 1926. 

With the view of asking the superintendent in charge of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indian Agency, Mr. J. S. Hammitt, for an allowance out of 
my trust fund, though having been at a former request denied, I was 
at the said agency office to again make such a request through the 
so-called chief of police, a Mr. William Mattigosh, on the 22d day of 
January, 1926. While there and before Mr. Mattigosh could speak 
for me, he was given in charge of one Paul Moore, who he conducted to 
the jail of said agency. I followed him there and into the jail and 
saw Mr. Mattigosh place said Paul Moore in one of the cells therein 
and also saw him fasten a ball and chain to Paul Moore’s ankle. Mr. 
Mattigosh then closed the door of the cell in which was the said Paul 
Moore, and locked it, as he did also the outer door of said jail after we 
had come out. 

We then went into the agency office. I there heard the superintend- 
ent of the said agency say to the clerk thereof, a Mr. W. H. Shawnee, 
that they would sell Paul Moore’s clothes. I was soon thereafter 
given a check on a bank of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for $15, and then 
asked by said superintendent to buy Paul Moore’s clothes. This I 
decilned to do; but I understand that they were sold to Mr. Mattigosh, 
who offered $12 for them, an overcoat and a full suit, which I think 
from my examination of them must be worth at least $40. 

CHARLES La CASSE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. 
O. A. Parson, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 
(My commission expires September 9, 1928.) 


Four affidavits from responsible Indian witnesses have been 
submitted. 

This is a case from my own State. I do not know whether 
Moore committed any offense, neither does Mr. Burke. With- 
out attorney, jury, or right to any bail or court appeal, he was 
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kidnaped without papers and brought back 70 miles, where a 
ball and chain was placed on him while locked up in a foul- 
smelling cell, Then he “ escaped,” ball and chain and all except- 
ing $75 in good clothes sold by Hammitt, the agent. These 
facts seem undisputed; yet the most serious part of the whole 
outrageous travesty on justice is that Commissioner Burke ap- 
proves such ball-and-chain treatment by his agents. 


HAMMITT THE BALL-AND-CHAIN AGENT REMAINS IN CONTROL OF THE 
INDIANS AT LAC DU FLAMBEAU AGENCY 


To show the lawlessness of this brutal representative of 
Messrs. Burke and Meritt, I append a letter of recent date that 
in imperfect language but in plain terms discloses the unfeeling 
speciman of humanity who rules over these wards of the 
Government on that same (Lac du Flambeau) reservation, 
The letter speaks for itself: 


Soprrton, Wisc., November 15, 1926. 

My Dran Frrenp: I thought I would write to you to-day inform 
you about what the Agency done to me he took our children away from 
us as I told him I want them to attend Public school But he didnt 
mind me at all. DA 

So he arrested me. Put me in Jail for not letting those children at 
Lac du Flambeau school (Indian school). So he came after them 
again after they lock me at Jail. So he send to Lac du Flambeau 
Indian school so the three Boys went to Lac du Flambeau. But only 
stayed one night after they got over there and came back home on 
account of they lost there young Brother so they went out to search 
for him. But they find him in the morning By white women. He must 
been on street about 10 o'clock in night so the women took boy at her 
Place so there is where they find him. So they came along with him. 
They all walked from Lac du Flambeau there shoes all torn to pieces 
all there stockings Torn off so when they got home they could hardly 
walk or get up. 

So I was Put in Jail again for not letting those boys again. I stayed 
all together in Jail at Crandon Wis. 15 days. I ask him the Agency 
to let the boys attend this school where we live. But he said no I 
ain't going have no argument with you. He said to me Department 
say so to take all the Indian children to Lac du Flambeau. That is 
what I am going to do he said. They only have half day school. But 
that isn’t good Public school was far off good for my children so Harry 
A. Dawson took my boys again. The oldest is near to six Grade. 

I wish he could of attend this school here where they went to school 
last year. This school here was good for them. But I am sorry for 
them attending Government school. They know more than at gov- 
ernnrent school and they eat hard crust bread at Lac du Flambeau. 
They say and the Agency didn't give any clothing to my children the 
first time he took them away. I just only wish to not have any more 
Government school or agency. I wish they won't be any of them so 
I let you know about this. To know what happened to us so you 
could tell about this matter so this be all for today hope we hear 
from your soon we all send 


$ $ è $ * * $ 
Best regards to you. Good Bye, 
I remain, 
Wu. TAH WA, 
Soperton, Wis. 


MEXICAN OR INDIAN BUREAU’S ILLEGAL JAILING 


This is not a case of Nicaraguan or Mexican jailing of Ameri- 
cans which, when reported, arouses every red-blooded 100 per 
cent American owner of an oil-well controlled press, and serves 
as another reason for American intervention abroad. No; this 
case is one of Hammitt, a lawless, brutal Indian agent who 
would be hanged as high as Haman for what he has done if he 
lived across the border in Mexico, Nicaragua, or Haiti. These 
countries would make such a sacrifice of a useless life rather 
than have more American marines landed on their shores to 
“ preserve order“ around American property. i 

The modern despotic Simon Lagree Hammitt is an Indian 
agent on a Wisconsin Indian reservation. He is strangely pro- 
tected from State authorities’ interference because of a twilight 
zone law that is construed to prevent State intervention 
within its own borders, and so Hammitt, an imitator of Meritt, 
locks up Indians with ball and chain for misdemeanors and 
now jails parents of Indian children because they prefer a 
white public school to one of Hammitt’s choosing. No marines 
will be sent to the Lac du Flambeau Reservation in Wisconsin 
to put Hammitt in the same jail in which he imprisons the help- 
less wards of the Nation under his control, nor will any of the 
metropolitan papers engaged in chasing the native obstructors 
of American dollar investments in Mexico, Nicaragua, or Haiti 
find occasion to note acts of Hammitt, who only imitates the 
lawless course of his superiors in the Indian Bureau. 

No “research” inyestigators appointed by Mr. Work would 
even bother with the ball-and-chain treatment of Moore or the 
jailing of an Indian father because he preferred a white Ameri- 
can school for his children to one of Hammitt's choosing, but a 
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real congressional investigation would have Hammitt summa- 
rily kicked out of the service for incompetency and brutality, 
and a bureau that retained such an unfit employee in service 
for a year after his ball-and-chain exposure would be held 
aecountable and receive the just condemnation of every right- 
thinking man. For that reason, however, Commissioner Burke 
objects to any congressional investigation, because it may be 
“partisan,” but no other investigation will be of any value or 
give protection to the 225,000 American Indians now under con- 
trol of the bureau. ` 

Other instances of illegal ball-and-chain practices have been 
placed in the Recoxrp, disclosing that Commissioner Burke and 
his assistant, Meritt, are retaining such agencies in defiance 
of any law, and in violation of the plain dictates of humanity. 


CRUEL KIDNAPING TO FILL CONCENTRATION SCHOOLS 


The Indian Bureau adopted years ago a policy of establishing 
great show places, schools in far western cities, where it was 
announced Indian children would be given higher education at 
what are termed nonreservation schools. Separating children 
from the tribe and tribal customs it was confidently predicted 
would alienate the children from their parents and start them 
on the high road toward a white man's civilization. Local 
schools in the villages and reservation boarding schools were 
still maintained wherever then established, but these local 
schools are now found not far enough removed from the Indian 
parents to suit Indian Bureau molders of a higher civilization. 

A policy is therefore being carried out among tribes of the 
Southwest of taking practically all the Indian children from 
their parents on some of the reservations and sending them to 
concentration or nonreservation schools hundreds of miles away, 
where they can not see their parents for years at a time. In 
other words, it was told to me the Indian Bureau molders of 
a higher civilization will eventually abandon these Southwest- 
ern day schools and reservation boarding schools and ship all 
Indian children to the distant concentration schools. 

Children as young as six years are now taken away from 
their parents and in the aggregate thousands of Indian chil- 
dren under existing law have been kidnaped and taken from 
their parents. Sometimes these children die far away from 
their people. I was given instances where a number of chil- 
dren had contracted tuberculosis at Phoenix and were returned 
to their reservation over 200 miles distant, there to die with 
their tribe. But the civilization by kidnaping, like former 
Christianizing of Indians by killing, goes on under the present 
Indian Burean’s management. 

Proudly the bureau or local agent sometimes exhibits a docu- 
ment with thumb marks of parents to show that the kidnap- 
ing was not violent or forcible. I talked with Indians who had 
not seen their children for years, and with white persons who 
knew the facts at or near the reservation, and they said Indian 
agents carry out the bureau's orders without discretion. With 
consent forced by circumstances and sometimes without consent, 
a race in our midst that suffers ball-and-chain treatment when 
agents deem such treatment. necessary is frightened into sub- 
mission through fear of the agents and an autocratic powerful 
bureau at Washington. 

Kidnaping is peaceful when parents helplessly submit, but 
forcible we were told when they re: 

Harriet Beecher Stowe aroused the hatred of the world 
against tearing children from negro parents and selling them to 
strangers under practices of slavery. But these negro children 
had grown to be of help, so that they were partially weaned 

- from their parents. 

To-day, Indian children, little and big, are taken far away 
to distant schools, and parents, with the same affectionate love 
that white people have for their children, are separated from 
their own by the Indian Bureau’s civilizing policy. 

Indians have few comforts and few of the privileges that 
are enjoyed by whites, but they have an Indian love as deep 
as the whites have for their own children. That small comfort 
to the Indian parents is taken away, often forcibly, and the 
picture of misery out on the reservation is one that can not 
be imagined or understood by the average white person. 

Day schools, reservation boarding schools, and where avail- 
able, as with the Crow Indians and others, white publie 
schools should be made available for Indian children and the 
present inhuman policy restricted or abolished. 

As well could we rightfully and humanely take the children 
of Meritt, Burke, or Secretary Work and separate them from 
their parents for three years or more. Such a proposition 
would meet forcible opposition, with deadly weapons if neces- 
sary. The Indian parent is locked up when he protests, even 
in my own State of Wisconsin where ball-and-chain treatment 
is popular with the bureau and with its agents, as I have 
just disclosed by affidavits and correspondence, 
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I repeat the statement made at the outset of these remarks; 
ro est treatment ef American Indians is worse than ever 

ore. 

One hundred questions asked by prominent Western people 
of Assistant Commissioner Meritt are contained in my remarks 
of December 13. These questions affecting the Indian Bureau’s 
mistreatment of Indians were unanswered, but form the basis 
of serious charges that in themselves should be investigated. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM NEEDED 


Based in part on my own personal observations among many 
western Indian tribes, I have offered these views with a firm 
belief that the dark blot on American history caused by our 
unjust treatment of the Indians may be wiped out for all time 
by a constructive legislative program. 

Suggestions have been offered by various agencies that have 
studied the Indian problem and that recognize bureaucratic 
straitjackets worn by the Indians for nearly three-quarters of a 
century are to the everlasting discredit of a country that has 
opened its doors and welcomed the oppressed of eyery land to 
enjoy American citizenship on an equality with the native born. 

We have given to the only real Americans full rights of 
citizenship with a genealogy traced back to the everlasting 
mountains and cliffs wherein their forefathers lived, yet these 
American citizens are now treated by their white brothers as 
incompetents“ and culprits requiring an iron-handed strait- 
jacket control by hard-shelled bureaucrats. 

Not one argument can be offered for the maintenance of this 
cold-blooded Indian Bureau treatment that savors of Spanish 
Inquisition methods, as unwarranted and unforgiyeable as 
Nero’s reign in Rome. 

Facts have been given that can not be covered up by evasion 
or excuses and that everlastingly damn the present system. 
It remains for Congress and Congress alone to meet the Indian 
problem squarely and wipe from the slate over a century's rec- 
ord of injustice, neglect, and ill treatment of these helpless 
wards of our Government. Only a congressional investigation 
committee can adequately diagnose the existing disease and 
prescribe a constructive remedy that will be adopted by Con- 
gress. When that is done the great mass of those who have 
been kept under the iron heel cf the Indian Bureau system will 
then rise up and call you blessed. 


INDORSEMENT OF MR. UNDERHILL’S ADDRESS 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
commend the gentleman from Massachusetts. who has just 
addressed the House. I have been looking for that speech and 
have wanted it for a long time. I indorse everything he bas 
said, and I know the Members of the House indorse what he 
has said. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced that the President did on the following 
dates approve and sign bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles: 

On December 15, 1926: 

II. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution relieving posts or camps of 
organizations composed of honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors, or marines from liability on account of loss or destruction 
of obsolete rifles loaned by the War Department; 

H. R. 9232. An act for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; and 

H. R. 11662. An act authorizing an expenditure of tribal funds 
of the Crow Indians of Montana to employ counsel to represent 
them in their claims against the United States. 

On December 16, 1926: 

H. R. 3278. An act for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co.; 

H. R. 7930. An act for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank & 
Trust Co.; and 

H. R. 12393. An act to amend paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 
26 of the act of June 30, 1919, entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920.“ 

On December 18, 1926: 

II. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution authorizing payment of sala- 
ries of the officers and employees of Congress for December, 
1926, on the 20th day of that month. 


1927 


On December 21, 1926: 

H. R. 12853. An act authorizing and directing the Sderetary 
of the Navy to turn over the gunboat Wolverine to the munici- 
pality of Erie, Pa. 

On December 23, 1926: 

H. R. 13504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio River 
Bridge Co and its successors and assigns to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio,” approved 
May 13, 1926. 

On December 29, 1926: 

H. R. 12316. An act to amend the Panama Canal act and 
other laws applicable to the Canal Zone, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill of the following title, which was signed by the 
Speaker : 

H. R. 10929, An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River in Thorntown Township, Cook 
County, III. 

REFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, on the authority of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I ask unani- 
mous consent that H. R. 13070, a bill granting the consent 
of Congress to Henry L. Gray and Elbert M. Chandler, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across Lake Washington, and which bill has been re- 
ported to the House and is on the Consent Calendar, may be 
recommitted to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota, by au- 
thority of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
asks unanimous consent to rerefer a bill, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand the situa- 
tion of this bill at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the calendar, as the Chair 
is informed, and the committee desire the bill rereferred to 
the committee. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14827) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 14827 and asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what bill is this, may I ask? 

Mr.CRAMTON. The Interior Department appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14827) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, and 27. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, and 36, and agree’ to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$107,000, of which $42,500 shall be for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$3,210,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$900,000”; and the Senatt agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“heretofore paid for the said governor and said chief and 
$2,000 for the said mining trustee”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 51,160,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “For fees and mileage of examining surgeons engaged 
in the examination of pensioners, for services rendered within 
the fiscal years 1927 and 1928, 8450, 000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $25,000, of which $600 shall be immediately available”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendment 
numbered 37, 

Louis C. Cnaurox, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

Epwakrp T. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


REED SMOOT, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14827) making appropriations for 
the Interior Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

On No. 1: Appropriates $366,600 for salaries under the office 
of the Secretary, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $360,000 
as proposed by the House. 

On No. 2, relating to printing and binding for the depart- 
ment: Appropriates $107,000, instead of $100,000, as proposed 
by the House, and $114,000, as proposed by the Senate, and 
makes $42,500 of the sum available for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

On No. 3: Restores the House language, stricken out by the 
Senate, which provides that none of the appropriation of 
$800,000 for surveying public lands shall be available for ex- 
penditure in any State which under the act of August 18, 1894 
(28 Stat. p. 395), advances money to the United States for such 
purposes. 

On No, 4: Accepts the House language providing for report 
of certain diversions of appropriations in the annual Budget. 

On No. 5: Corrects a typographical error. 

On No. 6: Appropriates $3,210,000 for nonreservation board- 
ing schools, instead of $3,228,500 as proposed by the Senate and 
$3,185,000 as proposed by the House. 
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On Nos, 7 and 8: Appropriates $60,000 for the construction 
of the Yakima Sanatorium for treatment of tubercular Indians, 
as proposed by the House. 

On No. 9: Appropriates $900,000. for general support and 
civilization of Indians, instead of $925,000 as proposed by the 
Senate and $870,000 as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 10, 11, and 12: Appropriates $40,000 of tribal funds 
for support and civilization of Flathead Indians, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos, 13, 14, 15, and 16: Provide one mining trustee to 
serve jointly the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, as proposed 
by the House, instead of one trustee for each nation, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; provide a salary of $2,000 for such trustee, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $4,000, as proposed by the 
House; and proyide a salary of $3,000, as heretofore, for the 
governor of the Choctaw Nation, instead of $2,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. . 

On No. 17: Appropriates $1,160,000 for salary roll for the Bu- 
reau of Pensions, instead of $1,190,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, and $1,182,460, as proposed by the House, 

On No. 18: Appropriates $130,000 for travel expenses, Bureau 
of Pensions, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $100,000, as 
proposed by the House. 

On No, 19: Appropriates $450,000 for fees and mileage of 
examining surgeons, Bureau of Pensions, instead of $500,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and $400,000, as proposed by the House, 
and accepts the Senate language. 

On Nos. 20 and 21: Accept the Senate language specifically 
mentioning salary of Commissioner of Reclamation, 

On Nos. 22, 23, and 24: Appropriate $23,000 for office ex- 
penses, Bureau of Reclamation, in the District of Columbia, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the 
House, and make a separate and additional appropriation of 
$2,000, as proposed by the Senate, for attendance at conventions, 
instead of including that amount for that purpose in the ap- 
propriation for such office expenses, as proposed by the House. 

On No, 25: Appropriates $25,000 for office expenses of the 
chief engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $20,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 26: Appropriates $50,000 for personal services, field 
legal offices, Bureau of Reclamation, instead of $48,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, 

On No. 27; Appropriates $20,000 for printing, binding, etc., 
Bureau of Reclamation, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$30,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 28: Reappropriates unexpended balance for Yuma 
auxiliary project, as proposed by the Senate. j 

On No. 29; Appropriates $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for survey and examination of water-storage reservoir sites on 
the headwaters of the Truckee River. 

On No. 30: Accepts Senate language concerning Utah Lake 
control on the Salt Lake Basin project. 

On No, 31: Corrects total. 

On No. 32: Appropriates $25,000 for national monuments, in- 
stead of $23,230, as proposed by the House, and $25,030, as 
proposed by the Senate, and makes $600 of the sum immediately 
available. 

On No, 33: Appropriates $2,000,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $1,500,000, as proposed by the House, for con- 
struction of roads in national parks. 

On No. 84: Accepts Senate language as to trayeling expenses 
of employees transferred from one post of duty to another in 
the National Park Service. 

On No. 35: Limits to use for capital expenditures $400,000 
of the appropriation for the Alaska Railroad, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $500,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 36: Corrects clerical error. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendment of the Senate: 

On No. 37: Howard University. 

Lours C. CRAMTON, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the statement which accom- 
panied the report and which has been read, sets forth very 
definitely and fully the changes in the bill and the results of 
the conference. Due to the fact that the Navy appropriation 
bill is to follow, it is not my desire to stand in the way of the 
progress of that important measure. I do not plan to take 
any special amount of time now in ng the report. Of 
course, I will desire to answer any questions that may be 
asked with reference to it, 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr, McKEOWN. I would like to inquire as to the change 
in reference to the mining trustees. I notice the Senate cut 
out one of them, 

x 5 CRAMTON, You mean of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
vation? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As the measure passed the House it was 
in the form that it has held for several years. It provided 
that the governor of the Chickasaw Nation and the chief of 
the Choctaw Nation and one mining trustee for the two na- 
tions should receive the salaries heretofore paid them. That 
salary was $3,000 for the governor, $2,000 for the chief, and 
$4,000 for the mining trustee. In the Senate an amendment 
was adopted that provided for two trustees, one for each tribe, 
each to be paid $2,000. I should have stated that the $4,000 
heretofore paid had been divided, $3,000 by the Choctaws and 
$1,000 by the Chickasaws. As a matter of fact, the position 
is not a very arduous one, and even with one man on the job 
it was very easy money, The Senate amendment not only 
provided for two instead of one, but provided for a salary of 
$2,000 for each. While this would have provided two jobs 
where there has been one before, it would have increased the 
burden $1,000 on one tribe and decreased the burden $1,000 
on the other tribe. Furthermore, I think unintentionally, but 
neyertheless effectually, the Senate amendment would have 
decreased the salary of the governor of the Choctaws from 
$3,000 to $2,000, which the conferees understood was not 
desirable. 

The conference report leaves the governor's salary and the 
salary of the chief undisturbed, leaves one mining trustee to 
serve the two nations, but pays that trustee only $2,000 in- 
stead of $4,000, as heretofore, or $2,000 each, as was proposed 
by the Senate for each one. x 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The only difference, then, is there will be 
one less trustee? 

Mr. CRAMTON. As compared with existing arrangements, 
it is the same except there is a $2,000 salary instead of $4,000, 
and it relieves the Indians’ funds to that extent. The follow- 
ing is the statement given me by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
concerning this: 

AMENDMENTS 13, 14, 15, AND 16 


The above-mentioned amendments provide in lieu of a mining trustee 
for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations a mining trustee for the 
Choctaw Nation and a mining trustee for the Chickasaw Nation and 
fixes their salaries at $2,000 each. There are at present 60,000 acres 
of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations leased for coal and asphalt mining purposes, In the 
agreement of the United States with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations in Oklahoma set forth in section 29 of the act of Congress 
approved June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. I. 495-505-510), it was provided, 
relative to the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal coal and asphalt lands, 
that such coal and asphalt mines as were then in operation and all 
others which might thereafter be leased and operated, should be under 
the supervision and control “of two trustees, who shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States, one on the recommendation of 
the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, who shall be a Choctaw by 
blood, whose term shall be for four years, and one on the recommenda- 
tion of the governor of the Chickasaw Nation, who sball be a Chicka- 
saw by blood, whose term shall be for two years; after which the 
term of appointees shall be four years.” It was further provided that 
“their salaries shall be fixed and paid by their respective nations.” 

The above-mentioned law, providing for two trustees, was modified 
by the act of Congress approved June 5, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 398), which 
act reduced the number of coal and asphalt mine trustees to one. 

Mr. Robert E. Lee, a Choctaw Indian by blood, of Idabell, Okla., 
was appointed by the President on April 19, 1926, to be the coal and 
asphalt mine trustee for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in Okla- 
homa for a term of four years at a salary of $4,000 per annum, to 
be paid three-fourths from the funds of the Choctaw Nation and one- 
fourth from the funds of the Chickasaw Nation. The segregated coal 
and asphalt land is principally within the Choctaw Nation, and the 
Choctaw Nation owns a three-fourths interest therein and the Chicka- 
saw Nation a one-fourth interest therein. ‘The effect of amendments 
13, 14, 15, and 16 will be to restore the number of mining trustees 
for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations to that provided for in the 
above-mentioned agreement of the United States with those tribes, 
reducing, however, their salaries from $4,000 per annum to $2,000 per 
annum, 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I notice this increases the salaries in the office 
of the Secretary from $360,000 to $366,600. 
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Mr, CRAMTON. There were some transfers involved in the 
salary roll of the office of the Secretary. The transfer of 22 
employees from the office of pensions to the salary roll of the 
Secretary's office the House approved, and corrected the figures 
accordingly in each case. Certain proposed transfers from the 
Park Service and the Indian Service to the salary roll of the 
Secretary's office the House did not approve, so the total 
Budget figure requires some adjustment. 

Mr. SNELL. Then it is simply a transfer? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. The Budget figure for the salary roll 
of the Secretary’s office, these transfers being eliminated, was 


$366,600. There had been some rather loose talk about elimi- 


nating some positions in the Secretary's office which our com- 
mittee took seriously, and attempted to reduce the roll to 
$360,000, but the office of Secretary protested, and the Senate 
went back to the Budget figure and the conferees accepted the 
Budget figure which is for the existing roll of the office. 

Mr. SNELL. So we did not make any reductions whatever? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; not in the Secretary's office. 

Mr. SNELL. I would also like to ask the gentleman about 
the appropriation for roads and trails in public parks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the most important change made in 
the bill by the Senate. The Senate have added $500,000 to the 
amount recommended by the Budget and the amount approved 
by the House, and the conferees have approved that action. 
That increase, however, is perhaps more apparent than real, 
by reason of the fact that the House action taken with refer- 
ence to the authorization to contract, increasing that authoriza- 
tion from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000, was an expression of policy 
by the House, and our committee had fully expected that would 
be followed by a supplemental estimate from the Budget in 
the amount of one-half million dollars. We had not been told 
that would be done, but we had reason to think it would be done. 

Mr. SNELL. And this is no more than you really had ex- 
pected eventually to appropriate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. The Senate proceeded without wait- 
ing for that estimate to come in. 

Mr. SNELL. I knew this was different from what we had 
in mind originally when this bill was passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should say that the bill as now deter- 
mined upon in conference, with the exception of the Howard 
University item 

Mr. SNELL. We expected that, anyway. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Howard University item is not acted 
on yet, but eliminating that, the present bill is $732,910 above 
the House bill, $500,000 of that being due to the item for 
park roads, and $50,530 below the Senate figure. It would 
have been more below the Senate figure—there were more cuts 
made than that—but there was $80,000 of cuts made in the 
House bill in the Senate which were restored in conference, 

One of the two items was $60,000 for the Yakima Sanatorium 
for the treatment of tubercular Indians, a very desirable 
item which was recommended by the Budget and put in by 
the House, but which the Senate had eliminated. On this the 
Senate receded. The following statement, given me by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs concerning this, will be of interest: 


AMENDMENT 8 


The proposed sanatorium at Yakima, Wash., for which $60,000 
is requested, is for the benefit of cases of tuberculosis among approxi- 
mately 18,000 Indians of the extreme Northwest. The nearest sana- 
toria provided at this time are at Fort Lapwai, Idaho, Pyramid Lake, 
Nev., with a small agency sanatorium at Miles, Wash., near Spokane, 
which serves the Colville agency specifically. The institutions re- 
ferred to invariably run to capacity, and there is great need for the 
establishment of a sanatorium for the treatment of this disease at 
this point. 

Among the white population generally throughout the country, suf- 
ferers from advanced cases of tuberculosis object greatly to going 
long distances from home to receive sanatorium treatment. Under 
such conditions extreme homesickness, as a rule, affects such patients 
and militates greatly against the arrest of the disease or the recovery 
of such patients. The Indians, to a greater degree than white people, 
object to being hospitalized, particularly for long periods of time, at 
long distances from their homes, The incidence of tuberculosis is 
very high in this section of the country and the segregation and 
care of cases of this disease will aid materially in preventing its 
spreading among younger Indians and children, and particularly 
where sanitary conditions in the average Indian home are favorable 
to its propagation. 

A tuberculosis sanatorium at Yakima will fill a long-felt need and 
the Indians will respond readily to being hospitalized, in view of the 
fact that it will not take them to a great distance from home. There 
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are no hospital facilities at Yakima at the present time, and there 
are in excess of 3,000 Indians on that reservation who will benefit 
directly from such a sanatorium. 

Due to lack of facilities for the hospitalization of this type of case 
in that general vicinity, it has been thought that the plant now existing 
at Yakima would provide the greatest amount of facilities for the 
expenditure inyolyed than any other proposition. Some of the present 
buildings are in poor condition, others, notably the girls’ dormitory, 
with a capacity of 67; the boys’ dormitory, with a capacity of 64; 
employees’ club, etc., are reported as in good condition and capable 
of being reconditioned for use as a tuberculosis sanatorium at a cost 
not in excess of the facilities to be provided. The location is believed 
to be very desirable, being situated at the foot of the mountains and 
the buildings located in a grove of large oak trees. The climate is 
mild and dry, with plenty of sunshine. Fort Simcoe is centrally 
located with respect to the Indian population of the Pacific North- 
west, and reports indicate that it is the most feasible location now 
available for use as a tuberculosis sanatorium for that part of the 
country. 

The expensive items in connection with its rehabilitation have 
largely to do with providing an adequate water supply and heating 
and lighting systems, the estimates for which are approximately 
$14,000 for a water system, $5,000 for an electric-lighting system, 
$2,500 for the heating system for one building, the balance of the 
sum asked for to be used in the rehabilitation of the dormitory 
buildings, employees’ club, equipment, etc. This plant would be 
capable of expansion once the water, lighting, and heating systems 
are established, at a reduced cost. The drainage is good and the 
present sewer system is good and in working order. 

There is sufficient good land near the present site for vegetable 
gardens for early vegetables, as well as an 80-acre tract which could 
be utilized as a dairy and poultry farm, which would operate to 
materially reduce the operation costs of such an institution. 

Individuals and organizations having the interests of the northwest 
Indians at heart are frequently calling the attention of this bureau 
to the urgent need of a tuberculosis sanatorium in this territory to 
combat the spread of this dread disease, which, as stated above, is 
very prevalent in this section of the country. 

“Fort Simcoe” is the name of the Indian school which was 
formerly operated at this plant. 


The Senate had further reduced the amount of the tribal 
funds to be used for administrative and other purposes of the 
Flathead Indian Reservation from forty to twenty thousand 
dollars, and the Senate receded. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
advised me as follows concerning this amendment: 


‘FLATHEAD TRIBAL FUNDS 


The Indians of this reservation number approximately 2,726. On 
June 30, 1926, they had about $158,494 in the United States Treas- 
ury derived from tribal timber sales. The agency is almost entirely 
supported from such funds. The appropriation therefrom for the 
fiscal year 1927 is $40,000, and this amount was allowed by the 
Budget and the House for 1928, but the Senate reduced the item 
to $20,000, 

The net salary list chargeable to this fund is $18,260, while $9,500 
will be required for annual estimate supplies, including rations for 
old Indians, hospitalization of indigents, fuel, and forage. Travel 
expenses of the superintendent and employees will absorb approxi- 
mately $1,500; freight, $1,000; repairs and alterations, $2,500; equip- 
ment, $1,500; and unforeseen expenditures, the balance of the 
$40,000 requested and allowed by the House. (See The Budget, 1928, 
p. 568.) 

This item covers only absolute necessities for the proper and effi- 
cient conduct of our current activities at Flathead; and if only $20,000 
is appropriated, we will have to curtail the work there about 50 per 
cent, as the $20,000 is little more than enough for the salaries of 
regular employees chargeable thereto, which leaves practically nothing 
for annual-estimate supplies, rations for old Indians, medical and 
hospital purposes, and the other expenses necessarily incident to the 
operation of an agency of this size and which looks after nearly 3,000 
Indians, Such a sudden and drastic reduction in the customary activi- 
ties at Flathead as will follow a 50 per cent cut in the appropriation 
will probably result in considerable hardship among the Indians. 
Particularly is this true as to rations for old Indians and the hos- 
pitalization of indigents, for which latter purpose the superintendent's 
budget authority for the current fiscal year carries an item of $2,000, 
as we have no Government Indian hospital at Flathead, which makes 
it necessary to utilize outside facilities of this nature. 


In addition to that, the bill as it now stands, if the conference 
report is adopted, will be approximately half a million dollars 
below the Budget figures. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp on the conference 
report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, In connection with that I will put in a 
. tabulation which shows the effect of the changes made in con- 
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ference to the various items. It should be stated that the bill 
was accepted very largely by the Senate as passed by the 
House, having made only 37 amendments in a bill of 99 pages, 
those 87 amendments including corrections of totals and typo- 
graphical and clerical errors. The table follows: 


Statement of Senate amendmenis involving appropriations, showing effect of action of conferees thereon 


Amend- 
ment Subject 
No. 
1 | Salary roll, office of Secretary 
2 Printing and binding „„4« q æ«½1k 
6 | Indian Ce Pe AS 
7,8 |¢Xakiras Sanatorinim s «2c. 5 50-5 tances ewes 


9 | Indians, general support and civilization 
Flathead Indians, general support and civilization 
Salaries, Pension Bureau - 


18 | Travel expenses, Bureau of Pensions 
39 Fees, examining ps or Boran of Fensions . -5cm 
Expenses, Bureau o 

Expenses, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver office 
26-| Personal services, Bureau of Reclamatio: 
27 | Printing and binding, 
29 | Truckee River survey 
82 
33 


1 Exclusive of certain proposed transfers not approved by committee, 
Including salary roll under General — PILA 


Total, all funds above House figure, $732,910. 
Total, all funds below Senate figure, $50,530. 


Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. CRAMTON. I Will. 

Mr. COLTON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the amount appropriated here will enable the department to 
carry on its program of road building in the parks without a 
supplemental appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We do not anticipate a supplemental esti- 
mate for 1927 and 1928. My own feeling is, and it is the feel- 
ing of our committee, that a proper program in the future 
would involve an appropriation of two and a half million dol- 
lars a year, with authority to contract for a million and a half 
in addition. So that the cash available would be larger than 
the authority to contract instead of the present situation, where 
the authority to contract is larger than the appropriation. 

Mr. COLTON. I agree with the gentleman, and that is my 
reason for asking the question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will be interested to know 
that this increase makes possible a very early beginning of one 
of the most important scenic highways in America, the Mount 
Carmel Road in Zion National Park, and also the building of 
the south and west road in Mount Rainier Park. 

Amendment 29, added by the Senate and accepted by the 
House conferees, is the same amendment as was offered in the 
House by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Arentz] when the 
bill was under consideration here. There was not then oppor- 
tunity for full consideration of it and no expression from the 
department. In view of the following letter from the depart- 
ment the House conferees accepted the amendment: 


MHE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December , 1926, 
Hon, Loris C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives. 

Mr Dran Mr. Cnaurox: In response to your request over the tele- 
phone concerning the department's attitude with regard to the item of 
$50,000 proposed to be included in the appropriation act for the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior, for the fiscal 
year 1928 for investigations on the Truckee River in California and 
Nevada, the following statement is submitted: 

The construction of the Spanish Springs reservoir has been indefinitely 
postponed chiefly because of insufficient water supply. The extremely 
low run-off during 1924 and 1925 has served to emphasize the short- 
age and to indicate that the construction of a reservoir of this capacity 
and cost is not justified. The construction of a small reservoir at 
this point is not feasible because of excessive cost. 

There is, and for some years has been, a shortage of water supply 
for the lands tributary to the Truckee Canal located on what are 
known as the Fernley and Swingle benches, There are about 7,200 
acres of land under this canal now under water right and other areas 
tributary to the canal for which water rights have not been sold. 
These areas are within the limits of the Truckee division of the New- 


Increase 8 or de- Increase 8 or de- 
amount “com amount 8 pered 
with House Syg gure 


tion fund 


$380, 000 $366, 600 
100, 000 107, 000 
3, 185, 000 3, 210, 000 
r 60, 000 
20 2 005 
1, 132, 400 1. 100, 000 
100, 000 er enn 
400, 000 450,000 ͥ 
20, 000 S 
20, 000 A ESS TCS ie RAT aT be ee 
48, 000 50, 000 
20, 000 A 
Ie 2. 25 200 
1, 500, 000 2,000, 000 essieu 


1 Items were not segregated. 
t Limitations only, which do not affect total of the bill. 


lands project, One of the main functions of the proposed Spanish 
Springs reservoir was to furnish the additional water supply necessary 
for the Truckee Canal lands. 

The landowners in the Truckee Meadows near Reno bave expressed 
a desire to secure additional stored water, and the present plan now 
is to investigate the possibility of constructing one or more small 
reservoirs on the upper reaches of the Truckee River to furnish water 
for the Truckee Meadows lands and for those under the Truckee Canal, 
It is possible that by this arrangement cheaper storage may be pro- 
vided for the Truckee lands and at the same time allay some of the 
opposition which has heretofore developed on the part of the Truckee 
Meadows people to the construction of the Spanish Springs reservoir. 

Doctor Mead, of the Bureau of Reclamation, estimates that $50,000 
should be sufficient to make full investigation and report and recom- 
mends appropriation of this amount for the purpose stated. The 
department concurs in this recommendation. : 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. FINNEY, Acting Secretary. 


While I have the floor I should like to call to the attention 
of the House recent desirable developments in connection with 
water transportation to Alaska. Certain language was in- 
serted in the item for the Alaska Railroad by our committee 
intended to make it possible for the Alaska Railroad manage- 
ment to deal with the need for increased water-transportation 
connection. 

Since the bill passed the House I have had this word under 
date of December 23, 1926, from Noel W. Smith, general man- 
ager of the Alaska Railroad: 


You may be interested in knowing that I have just received word 
from the Alaska Steamship Co. that they have been advised by the 
Pacifie Steamship Co. that that company will start a weekly steamship 
service between Seattle and Seward commencing about April 1. Prior 
to this time the Pacifie Steamship Co. has had service every two weeks. 

The Alaska Steamship Co. advise that they have purchased a new 
steamship of somewhat the same type as their present Yukon, which is 
larger than the Northwestern. This new boat will be put in service 
instead of the Northwestern and will slightly increase their passenger- 
carrying capacity. It will also allow them to use the Northwestern 
for special excursions if any can be worked up. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the conference 


report, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there is one amendment not 
being authorized by existing law that the conferees did not 
agree upon and is brought back for a separate vote. That is 
amendment 37. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment in 
disagreement, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Salaries : For payment in full or in part of the salaries of the officers, 
professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the university, the 
balance to be paid from privately contributed funds, $150,000, of which 
sum not less than $2,200 shall be used for normal instruction. 

General expenses: For equipment, supplies, apparatus, furniture, 
eases und shelving, stationery, ice, repairs to buildings and grounds, 
and for other necessary expenses, including $17,600 for payment to 
Freedmen's Hospital for heat and light, $68,000 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment, with an amendment thereto, as 
follows: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of the Senate amendment and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“HOWARD UNIVERSITY S 

“Salaries: For payment in full or in part of the salaries of the 
officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the uni- 
versity, the balance to be paid from privately contributed funds, 
$150,000, of which sum not less than $2,200 shall be used for normal 
tnstruction, 

“General expenses: For equipment, supplies, apparatus, furniture, 
eases and shelving, stationery, ice, repairs to buildings and grounds, 
and for other necessary expenses, including $17,600 for payment to 
Freedmen's Hospital for heat and light, $68,000. 

“For the construction of one additional dormitory building for 
young’ women, $150,000.” 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I should explain that the 
amendment which I have offered is the same as the Senate 
amendment except that, in addition to the items restored by the 
Senate, my proposal restores also the $150,000 for the girls’ 
dormitory, In other words, the amendment which I have 
offered is exactly the language of the Budget, is exactly as 
were these proyisions in the bill as reported to the House by 
the committee, but adds $150,000 for constructing a girls’ dor- 
mitory beyond what the Senate provisions took care of, 

Now, if there is no request for time to discuss this amend- 
ment, I move the previous question on the amendment and all 
amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Cramton, a motion to reconsider the vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under leave given to extend my remarks I 
insert the following table comparing appropriations for the 
Interior Department, year by year, 1916 to 1928, inclusive, 
segregating as to appropriations from the tribal funds for 
benefit of the Indians, from the Federal Treasury for the In- 
dians, but reimbursable, gratuity appropriations for the Indians, 
appropriations for payment of Army and Navy pensions, appro- 
priations from the reclamation fund, all other appropriations, 
and the totals. The figures here given for 1928 include the 
appropriation for Howard University just approved by the 
House. The table follows: 


Annual appropriations under the Department of the Interior, including deficiencies, fiscal years 1916-1928 
[Exclusive of permanent and indefinite appropriations] 


Does not include appropriations for the Patent Office and the Bureau of M 


1? Anticipated deficiency 


ines, 
1927, due to increased rates effective Aug. 4, 1926, Civil War and Spanish American War pensioners, is expected to add $41,000,000 to 


Indian tribal Army and 
bursable i Total 
appropriations | appropriations | Navy pensions 

$2,301,800. 00 | $2, 002, 125. 00 | $9, 286, 810. 00 „000, 000. 00 $11, 793, 800. 00 | $16, 167, 285.00 | $262, 551, 820. 00 
2, 354, 520. 00 2, 412, 500.00 | 10, 488, 660. 00 |? 193, 000, 000. 00 7, 556, 000. 00 1 13, 866, 258. 00 | | 220, 669, 938. 00 
2, 135, 010. 00 1, 589, 178.00 | 13. 720, 303. 55 | 197,000, 000.00 | 12,349, 000. 00 | ? 20,924, 109. 00 | * 247, 717, 600. 55 
2, 612, 700. 00 1, 555, 600. 00 9, 656, 420. 00 | 222, 590,000.00 | 11, 106,289.00 | 19, 215,518.00 | 266, 736, 527.00 
2, 408, 600. 00 2, 179, 850. 00 9, 458, 854. 00 | 253,003, 000,00 | 12,250,000.00 | 21, 598, 534. 00 300, 896, 838. 00 
2, 483, 573. 00 1, 041, 466. 00 9, 383, 720. 00 | 268, 000, 000. 0015, 075, 000. 00 22, 710, 520.00 | 318, 694, 279. 00 
2, 716, 921. 00 1, 249, 005. 00 8, 724, 170. 00 | 265,000, 000,00 | 20, 266,000.00 | 20, 160,758.00 | 318,116, 854. 00 
1, 415, 165, 00 1, 450, 830. 00 9, 268, 513. 00 | 279, 000, 000, 00 8, 463, 000. 00 21,972, 532. 00 321, 570, 040. 00 
1, 531, 817. 00 2, 173, 833. 00 9, 160, 629. 00 | 215, 000, 000. 00 7, 300, 000,00 | 24, 071, 669.00 | 259, 237, 948. 00 
1, 750, 000. 00 2, 133, 583. 00 8, 982, 753. 00 | 223, 000, 000. 00 9, 497,080.00 | 20,365, 644.00 | 265, 729, 060. 00 
1, 291, 117.00 2, 029, 500. 00 9, 818, 295. 00 183, 000, 000. 00 8, 227,000.00 | 28, 396,245.00 | 232, 762, 157. 00 
1, 263, 250. 00 1, 921, 986. 00 9, 045, 658.00 | 163, 000, 000. 00 8, 834, 000.00 | 18,275, 465,00 | 202, 390, 359. 00 
665, 000, 00 518, 740. 00 9, 253, 162. 00 | 164,000, 000.00 | 13, 530,000.00 | 15, 120,077.00 | 203, 086, 979. 00 


which have been transferred to the Department of Commerce. 


E 


amount. 
Includes $4,773,160 appropriated for the Patent Office and the Bureau of Mines transferred to the Department of Commerce July 1, 1925. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. Pending that motion, I ask to have an understanding 
in the matter of the control of the time for general debate. So 
far as the time itself is concerned, there has been considerable 
demand, and probably the entire day will be consumed in gen- 
eral debate. Because of that fact, I suggest that we defer fixing 
the time for closing general debate until later on in the after- 
noon, 

Mr. AYRES. Mr, Speaker, I have had several requests for 
time on this side, and I think the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Idaho is a wise one. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for general debate be controlled one-half by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate be equally divided, one- 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AYRES] 
and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object to the division of time, 
but am making the resérvation for the purpose of asking the 
distinguished chairman whether he-knows when this formida- 
ble document containing the hearings before the subcommittee 
of the House Commitee on Appropriations in charge of the 
Navy Department appropriation bill for 1928, consisting of some 


eight hundred and odd pages, was ready for distribution to 
Members of the House? 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, it was ready for distribution 
yesterday when this bill was reported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How long does the distin- 
guished gentleman from Idaho think it would take the average 
Member of the House to read the 800 pages of printed matter 
contained in this document, the answers and the questions 
and thé tables and the statements of admirals and others, with 
relation to the Navy, its condition and its needs? What would 
be a reasonable time for the reading of the 800-page document 
which is filled with information upon matters that are vital to 
every Member of the House? 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, it would take a considerable time 
to read the report, and it would take a considerable time to 
study the report. The hearings are intended to be rather 
encyclopedic, furnishing information on many particular sub- 
jects in which a Member might be interested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was myself anxious to 
look at a little item in connection with the Naval Academy, and 
upon examining the report of the hearings, a copy of which 
I was unable to procure until to-day, I find that the Naval 
Academy matters are touched on in the hearing in not less 
than 15 different places, ranging all the way from page 86 to 
away up to page 285. It will be quite a little task to go 
through this document and try to dig out what I want to learn 
in regard to the Naval Academy, a matter that is not likely to 
be touched upon in general debate at all. 

Mr. FRENCH. Generally speaking, may I say that the com- 
mittee follows the policy of organizing the subject and of outlin- 
ing it, and on the whole I think the gentleman will recognize that 
the subject is very carefully outlined; then we bring the sub- 
ject matters that are discussed together, although there may 
be an interval of several days between the times in which the 
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hearings are held. Sometimes it happens that we must go to 
print with a part of the hearings, and let other parts follow 
along. Of course, it is unfortunate that at any time there 


should be consideration of subjects not in one compact place. |: 


We have done the best we could. I think the index to the hear- 
ings will supply the deficiency that possibly exists in the 
arrangement of the subjects. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I take it that it is the 
thought of the chairman to try and haye a compact debate in 
one compact day and thus relieve the general membership of 
the House of the necessity of reading the 800 pages of 
testimony? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman from Idaho hopes that the 
Members of the House will have a great deal of confidence in 
the members of the committee who present the subject. We 
are not asking that the debate be closed to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We do have that confidence 
of which the gentleman speaks, but I notice, incidentally, that 
at this moment the assistant to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee has just taken his place at the table with 
about a half wheelbarrow load of additional documents, all 
compact and all important, I feel quite sure. I hope that I 
am not trespassing too much upon the time of the distin- 
guished leader who wants to get ahead with the appropria- 
tion bills, but I shall take just enough time to state that in my 
opinion the making of appropriation bills in these committees 
by small subcommittees, with a copy of the Budget in their 
hands 40 days ahead of the time when a copy of the Budget is 
in the hands of the other 400 Members of Congress, coupled 
with a determination and desire upon their part to press the 
appropriation bills through with as much speed as possible, is 
an unfortunate practice. There is a hiatus in the proceed- 
ings. We who are not on the subcommittee are not in a fair 
way to ascertain what the Navy Department—or any other 
department for that matter—really asked for when it first went 
to the Budget. Members of Congress can not be informed upon 
every subject, and it is unfortunate that they have not time 
either to read the hearings or to sit in the committee room 
when they are held, to do either of which is vital to a proper 
understanding of the appropriations and what is going on in 
the way of appropriations. It seems that there might be some 
way by which Members who are not members of the Appro- 
priations Committee might help that committee without appear- 
ing to be in the rôle of interlopers or of obstructionists or of 
particular opposition to any particular Budget program. I 
take it that the Budget Bureau does not really intend to be a 
body superior to Congress itself. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Idaho that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bil H. R. 15641, the naval appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Cutnpstom in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in making a general statement on the naval appropri- 
ation bill, I am going to follow the course that I followed two 
years ago, rather than the course that I followed a year ago, 
and ask the opportunity of making a general statement on the 
bill without interruption, after which I shall be glad to be in- 
terrogated, if there is anyone who compliments me enough to 
want to ask a question. Also, I suggest that under the five- 
minute rule it is my thought to be very generous in debate, and 
that we may at that time, when we have the particular subject 
matter before us, answer the interrogations that will be perti- 
nent to the immediate subject. 

The Navy appropriation bill is necessarily one of the greatest 
of the supply bills that come before the Congress, and this year 
it carries in direct and indirect appropriations the amount of 
$324,394,680, as against $334,074,575 in the current year, At 
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this point I insert in my remarks a short table showing the 
direct and indirect appropriations to which I have referred: 


CTT 319, 917, 575 
Indirect appropriations, naval service 5, 000, 000 
Contract authorizations, naval ser vice 9, 082, 000 
Reappropriation, na val service 75, 000 
334, 074, 575 | 323, 715, 650 


1 Exclusive of $1,115,000, more in the nature of a bookkeeping transaction. 


The moneys for the current year to which I have referred 
include not only the appropriations carried in the appropria- 
tion bill of a year ago, but also the supplemental appropriations 
that were carried in deficiency bills; and in that connection 
we must lock ahead to certain supplemental estimates that 
probably will come to the Congress and will need to be in- 
cluded in the Budget before this Congress shall adjourn for 
the fiscal year 1927 or for 1928. , 

It is very possible, for instance, that authorization will be 
made for increase of limit of cost on the two aircraft carriers, 
and if so that will require, in a rough way, $3,500,000. 

Your committee has no authority to bring in recommenda- 
tions of money for that purpose at this time. We under- 
stand also that certain deficiency estimates in connection 
with submarine modifications will come in that will aggregate, 
possibly, another $1,250,000. We understand that, possibly, 
estimates will come in, assuming that there will be legislative 
authorization, for the modernization of a couple of the older 
battleships, and if that should be done it will again claim an- 
other appropriation that will probably run into seven figures. 

I mention these things now se that you will not think that 
the problem is solved, when you may pass this appropriation 
bill, so far as moneys may be concerned. 

We have heard a great deal during the last several days 
about the state of the Navy, the ships that we haye in com- 
parison with the ships of other navies, and only the other day 
the statement was carried in the newspapers of a speech 
delivered in another body in which it was declared that if we 
should have one. more limitation of armament conference we 
would have no Navy at all. 

Of course, such statements are caleulated largely for propa- 
ganda purposes. Such statements as that are inaccurate. 
They oftentimes do not do justice to the ordinary candor of 
those who make them. 

I want at this time to place in the Recorp a statement show- 
ing the allocation of the ships of the United States Navy during 
the current year 1927 and during the proposed year 1928, the 
types of the different ships, and it will appear that we appro- 
priate in this bill money to care for 320 ships of the United 
States Navy for 1928 in commission, apart from vessels 
assigned to shore activities: 


Battleships: 


First has 
First line (reduced commis- 
Samus Lio O A 


Reduced commission, floating oil storage. 
Not yet completed. 


1927 


Vessels not 


in commis- Total 


no 


22 


— 
“or; 


RE nbSwwonBanweoo 


District patrol vessels.. 
Harbor 


* t Reduced commission, floating oil storage. 


I have indicated in figures the amount of money that we are 
earrying in the pending bill, and I have indicated by way of 
comparison the moneys carried for the current year. But there 
is something more important when great policies are involved 
than the amount of money allowed for a particular purpose. 
There is something more important than whether or not we 
shall appropriate nearly $325,000,000 for the Navy for the com- 
ing fiseal year. The country is concerned in whether or not we 
are maintaining an adequate Navy. It is concerned in whether 
or not we are fairly complying with the obligations we assumed 
in the limitation of armament treaty. We are rightfully con- 
cerned in whether or not we are engaged in a program that 
will mean competition in armaments upon the part of the 
nations of the world, either by making ourselves so inefficient 
that nations of limited wealth will assume they can outstrip 
us and that we do not care or through a program of building 
that is extravagant we inspire other nations to raise that issue 
by increasing their naval establishments, 

That you may answer this question you must consider a 
number of factors. You must consider the ships maintained 
by the American Navy and the ships of similar types main- 
tained by the other nations that are signatory to the limitation 
treaty. You must consider the readiness of the Navy to respond 
in event of need. You must consider the number of officers and 
men and their efficiency. You must consider the Navy from the 
standpoint of its ability to perform any service that it might be 
called upon to undertake. I want to give the House a picture 
of our Navy and ask you to consider with me the seyeral factors 
that are most outstanding that enter into a well-rounded naval 
establishment. 

The terms set forth in the limitation of armaments treaty 
define the number and tonnage of battleships, the tonnage of 
aircraft carriers, and the maximum tonnage of individual units; 
the maximum tonnage of all other kinds of individual ships, 
although not the sum total of other tonnage. It defines the 
caliber of guns that may be carried on the different types, 
and other lesser details looking to the carrying out of these 
essential factors, 

BATTLESHIPS 


Consider first the battleship situation. In the limitation of 
armament treaty the limit was fixed on the number of ships of 
this type that each of the powers signatory to the treaty might 
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have, their tonnage individually and in the aggregate, and the 
maximum caliber of guns. The terms are as follows: 


V, and 
capital 


i Nelson and Rodney, building to e Ajax, Centurian, King G 


Thunderer. When this replacement is effected, as it will be within a year, t 
ship tonnage for the British Empire will be (20 ships) 558,950 tons. 


Other provisions were made touching the United States under 
which we were to substitute the Colorado and West Virginia 
for the North Dakota and Delaware. Provisions were made 
under which Japan, France, and Italy would perform certain 
definite building or replacement programs and under which 
general rules were outlined, and in addition to this, general 
rules for replacement were outlined for all the nations that 
were parties to the treaty. 

Great Britain was given slightly more tonnage than the 
United States because of the inferior character of certain of 
her ships in comparison with the battleships of the United 
States and of Japan. The country must assume that a fair 
ratio on battleships, on tonnage of substitute battle cruisers, 
was attained when the conference treaty was made. Now, may 
I ask whether anything has happened since this treaty was 
agreed to that so far as battleships are concerned tends to lessen 
the strength of the United States within the ratio? My answer 
is emphatically that no such thing has occurred. On the other 
hand, the position of the United States is better than it was by 
reason of things that we have been able to do wholly within the 
terms of the treaty. Great Britain’s powerful dreadnaughts— 
the Nelson and the Rodney—will take their positions shortly in 
the British line. Our replacement ships—the Colorado and the 
West Virginia—have already taken their place in our line. 
Great Britain among her 20 ships that will stand in lieu of our 
18 battleships has 5 that are coal burners, and it is not 
planned, so far as we know, that they be changed. The United 
States when the treaty was signed had six coal burners among 
her battleships. The last year witnessed the conversion of 
three of these ships into oil burners and the modernization of 
these three ships as well. The three remaining coal burners 
are at this time in the navy yards being transformed into oil 
burners and being modernized. They will take their places in 
the American Navy in about 10 months, or within the fiscal year 
for which we are now appropriating. Consider here that only 
one of the capital ships of Great Britain is to-day equipped with 
catapults and airplanes and that every battleship of the United 
States, and every cruiser regards catapults and airplanes as a 
part of its necessary equipment and is provided with them. 

Other comparisons can be made touching speed and range of 
guns and touching antitorpedo protection, but on the whole these 
comparisons are not to the discredit of the ships of the 
American Navy. 

The question of the comparative strength of the battleships 
of the United States and Great Britain was considered by the 
Naval Appropriations Subcommittee two years ago, when 
Colonel Roosevelt, the then Assistant Secretary, was before the 
committee. A colloquy occurred that indicates the thought 
at that time of this responsible officer connected with the Navy 
Department. The colloquy, in part, is as follows: 


Mr. FrexcH, Is it true that on an average our capital ships are 
more modern and are better ships in every way than the British ships? 

Colonel ROOSEVELT. Yes; on an average. I remember the expression 
used by Admiral Chatfield at the time we were talking about that. 
He said, “ The tail of your column is not as good as the tail of our 
column, but the body of your column and the head of your column are 
very much better than any of the rest of our column.” 


The British belieye that in battleships the advantage lies 
with the United States, and I may say further there is not an 
American who is familiar with our capital ships who would not 
readily agree to the suggestion that our capital ships are equal 
to the capital ships of the British Navy. 
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The other treaty ship, where tonnage is limited, is the air- 
craft carrier. Here is a naval ship of a new type. Even now 
it is in its experimental stage. Under the treaty basis of 
5-5-3 aircraft-carrier tonnage is limited to a maximum of 
135,000 tons for each Great Britain and the United States, 
and three-fifths of that amount for Japan, and proportionate 
ratios for France and Italy. Furthermore, no carrier may be 
built of greater tonnage than 27,000 tons, with the exception 
of carriers that were defined in the treaty as permissible to 
build through the conversion of cruisers that were under con- 
struction. The status of ships of this type Is as follows: 


France 


A moment ago I said thut the aircraft carrier is a ship of a 
new type. It was not known until a few years ago that we 
could take off from the deck of a ship or effect a landing 
upon it. We have proceeded cautiously in the matter. Our 
experimental ship is the Langley, not built originally as an 
aircraft carrier. Great Britain has two experimental ships of 
similar tonnage, and Japan one experimental ship, three- 
fourths as large. The experimentation that the Aviation Sery- 
ice of the Navy has carried forward on the Langley has proven 
of the highest value. It has definitely determined matters that 
have to do with taking off in flight, that have to do with land- 
ing, that have to do with the construction of aircraft and car- 
riers, touching design from a multitude of angles. The Sara- 
toga and Lewington, which are now rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, will receive the benefits of the experimentation upon 
the Langley. They are better ships than if they had been com- 
pleted four year ago. In tonnage we are not up to the ratio 
figure, but from the standpoint of efficiency we are making 
progress. Better that we proceed slowly and build new car- 
riers when we may be satisfied that we have perfected proper 
and adequate designs than that we rush forward in the con- 
struction of carriers, so that in the shortest possible time we 
could attain the tonnage permitted in the treaty. Otherwise 
our aircraft carriers might be of a type upon their completion 
that we would need to regard as obsolete or obsolescent. 

I take it that the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
must have been impressed with this point of view and must 
have been controlled by it, for that committee has not brought 
in a bill authorizing the construction of an additional aircraft 
carrier beyond the three that the United States has completed, 
or is in process of completing. 

CRUISERS 

We now come to the cruiser situation. First of all, I am 
going to ask you to consider a table which is before you, and 
nA I shall ask to have incorporated in my remarks at this 
point: 


Cruisers and light cruisers 
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Cruisers and light cruisers—Continued 


Italy 


Tons 


ž 
5 
2 


3 16, 731 530,734 


1| 3, 395 4 6, 274 

5 a0 18 333) 3/31, 228 

. 13,68, 286 

Building and pro- PRR 

jected: 
5 cruisers, 
Doi s 1 line, 
ding A 

Authorized and me 

appropriated 
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From much that has been said in the press and in public 
speeches and from the yast amount of propaganda literature 
that has been coming to our desks we would be led to believe 
that Great Britain and Japan are engaged in a mad rush in 
cruiser building and that these nations are not acting in good 
faith and have not acted in good faith since the armament 
agreement. The proponents recite that cruisers under the 
treaty are not specifically limited as to number, but they say 
that the spirit of the 5-5-3 agreement applies to cruisers. I 
could wish that there was an agreement that would apply to 
all types of crafts and am quite willing to accept the formula 
as applying to cruisers, providing those who are engaged in a 
cruiser campaign will aecept the formula touching all factors 
that enter into naval defense. 

Pending such an agreement, we must take into consideration 
all the factors, the predominance of one nation in one factor 
as against the predominance of another nation in another 
factor, and go ahead on the basis of a program that will be 
measurably just and fair toward all; that will not inspire the 
thought that the United States is cringing and will not main- 
tain her defenses, or that, on the other hand, will not inspire 
the thought that the United States is bent on a competitive 
building program. One of the greatest American philosopher 
humorists said, “It ain't what we know that hurts us, it is 
what we know that ain't so.” 

That is the difficulty touching nayal programs. 

Now, let us consider the cruiser chart that I have presented, 
How has the situation changed since the Washington treaty? 
At the time of the treaty the United States had 13 cruisers 
and, in addition, 9 gunboats that are now listed as cruisers 
but that are not shown on the chart at the time of the treaty. 
These 22 ships were from 3,000 tons to nearly 16,000 tons, and 
in speed were rated from 21 to 27 knots. Great Britain had 
67 cruisers with an average of less than 5,500 tons and only 
10 that were above 5,440 tons. 

In speed they ranked with ours. Japan had 17 cruisers that 
in tonnage and speed rated about with the cruisers of Great 
Britain and the United States. 

It may be said that many of the cruisers in this list were old, 
and that is true—true of the United States, true of cruisers of 
all three nations, in fact—and many of them must be classified 
as cruisers of the second class and not fit for great service. 
Two of ours go back to the nineties—the Rochester and the 
Olympia—and are probably retained largely through sentiment. 
Seven other light cruisers go back to 1900-1905 and 3 light 
ernisers and 10 second-line cruisers go back to 1905-1910. At 
the time of the limitations conference one of Japan’s was of the 
1899 vintage, another of 1904. Whether or not they are included 
in her list to-day I do not know. 

Of Great Britain’s 67, 13 go back to 1914-1916, while 24 
appear to have been withdrawn from service. 

Notice, too, that the United States was building 10 cruisers, 
Great Britain none, and Japan 5. 

You will notice from the chart that the cruisers at the time 
of the treaty were not classified as cruisers of the first and 
second line—they were listed in a common column. The figures 
furnished us at the present and recent hearings list the ships 


1927 


of the various types as belonging to the first or second Une, de- 
pending upon their fitness as fighting units. 

Now, may I direct your attention to the changes in the 
situation since the armament treaty was agreed to? The 
United States since that time, or in 1923 to 1925, has com- 
pleted 10 cruisers of the first line, with a tonnage of 7,500 
tons each, and with a speed of 33.7 knots. Great Britain since 
the treaty has completed 6 cruisers of the first line and Japan 
has completed 12. Now, notice the cruisers listed in the 
present service of each country. The United Stutes has 10 
ernisers of 7,500 tons each of the first line and 22 of the 
second line. Great Britain has 40 cruisers of the first line 
and 9 ef the second, while Japan has 19 of the first line and 
13 of the second, You will notice that of Great Britain's 
67 cruisers at the time of the treaty five years ago, 24 no 
longer appear and 9 are listed by our officers as belonging to 
the second line, all this on uceount of age and tonnage and 
lack of efficiency of the craft. 

Now, turn for a moment to the eruiser-building program of 
the seyeral nations. The United States is building 2 cruisers 
of the 10,000-ton class. Three more have been appropriated 
for, while 3 others huye been authorized. Great Britain is 
building 11 cruisers of the 10,000-ton class, 3 more have been 
appropriated for of somewhat less tonnage, and 9 additional 
cruisers, tannage not indicated, have been authorized, but not 
appropriated for. Japan is building 6 cruisers slightly under 
the 10,000-ton class. 

We bave been told that by 1932, when these programs shall 
have been completed, not including the cruisers authorized, 
but not appropriated for, the United States will have 15 
cruisers of the first line, Great Britain will have 54, and 
Japan 25. Remember in this connection that by 1932, 19 of 
the 54 British cruisers will be more than 15 years old, and 
on the rule that the American officers apply to the Navy of 
the Unlted States, will have to take their place in the second 
line, so that instead of there being 54 cruisers in Great 
Britain's first line uavy, there will be but 35. 

Consider another factor, tonnage; In 1932, 5 of the cruisers 
of the United States will be of the 10,000-ton class; 10 will be 
of the 7,500-ton class. All of them will be not older than 10 
years and some of them only fresh from the shipbuilding yards. 

Of Great Britain’s new cruisers, 11 will be of the 10,000-ton 
class und 3 somewhat less, while Japan will have but 6 cruisers 
that will be in the class with the best cruisers of either Great 
Britain or the United States, 

Furthermore, of these 54 cruisers of Great Britain in 1932, 
84 will be under 5,000 tons, and three-fourths of the cruisers 
of Japan of approximately the same tonnage. 

So, then, while it is true that the United States now and in 
1932 will be short of the 5-5-3 ratio in crnisers, our shortage 
is not the shortage that the propagandists for a competitive 
shipbuilding program would have us believe, and it is a short- 
age that is offset in large degree by another factor to which I 
shall direct attention. 

In the meantime I stand for the policy of orderly procedure in 
our development, and procedure in harmony with every effort 
that our country should make to reduce by agreement the 
burdens of armament, 

IS THERE A MAD RACE IN CRUISER BUILDING ON THA PART OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND JAPAN? 


So much has been said in the press about a mad race in 
competitive cruiser building on the part of Great Britain and 
Japan that I must not let the criticism go unnnswered. The 
United States, by way of repetition, is now building two 
10,000-ton eruisers. We have made appropriations for three 
more, and work upon them will begin in a few months. Three 
more have been authorized, and the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the House has placed upon the calendar a bill providing for 
10 more 10,000-ton cruisers, of which I assume three may be 
regarded as tuking the place of the three heretofore authorized 
but not appropriated for. 

Now turn to Great Britain. Great Britain is building to-day 
11 cruisers of the 10,000-ton class and 3 of a class slightly 
lower. In addition to this, nine cruisers have been authorized, 
and the papers within the last few days have carried the state- 
ment that one of them is to be built shortly. 

Turn to Japan. Japan is to-day building six cruisers of the 
10,000-ton class or slightly under. Surely there is nothing in 
this program to arouse apprehension. Four of these six are 
still on the ways—they have not been launched—while two 
others are far behind in their program of construction. 

We are told that Japan has a most important navy-building 
program that she is about to undertake. But what are the 
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facts? One year ago the marine minister of Japan proposed 
a shipbuilding program that would cover a period of four 
years, that would entail an expenditure of approximately 
$147,000,000, That program called for 33 ships— 
c e 4 
Destroyers__.___ 
Submarines 
River gunboats 
Repair ship 
Airship carrier- SS 
ee Se EOE: 
MRIS TR a a eae ae hs ag ae ae 

That program was rejected. Within the last few weeks 
another program has been submitted by the minister of marine. 
The new program calls for an expenditure of about $130,600,000 
over a period of five years. This program, as to number of 
ships, calls for— 


4 
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From the foregoing this program is $16,400.000 under the pro- 
gram of a year ago, and calls for a spread over five years 
instead of four. What the fate of this program will be is for 
the Japanese administration and the Diet to determine, To the 
present it has not been approved, but may I direct your atten- 
tion to the most significant factor in connection with the 
program. 

For the next fiscal year the marine minister has asked, under 
the program, $2,300,000, and for the year following $5,960,000. 
I direct particular attention to these small estimates of ex- 
penditure for the first two years to emphasize my thought that 
Japan is not engaged in any mad shipbuilding program. The 
marine minister calls for an expenditure of $130,600,000 for 
new ships tentatively allocated over a period of five years, and 
then asks that less than 2 per cent of it be expended the first 
year and less than 5 per cent of it the second yedr. What 
does this mean? Surely not that Japan Is engaged in a mad 
race for competitive shipbuilding. Rather, it means that Japan 
is proceeding cautiously; that she has hopes that through a 
further limitation-of-arms conference it may be possible for 
her to abandon part of what now seems to be a necessary 
program. Failing in that, doubtless she contemplates that 
with an expenditure of less than 7 per cent during the first 
two years of a five-year program she will sprend the balance 
of the total not over the remuining three years but over several 
or many additional years. 

Gentlemen, let us be fair in this matter. Let us recognize the 
truth. Let us not be swept off our feet and plunged into an 
unwarranted shipbuilding program by those who draw infer- 
ences from actions that are taken by other nations, 


DESTROYERS 


We now come to another important type of ship—the de- 
stroyer. The destroyer is a screening ship essentially. It is 
swift; it is agile. It can not perform the service of the cruiser 
of larger tonnage. It is a ship of the type that can not be dis- 
pensed with in a modern fleet. At this point I direct your 
attention to the number of destroyers and the tonnage of the 
limitation-treaty nations; 


United States British Empire | 


312. 479 | 171 


Authorized, but not 
appropriated 


— 6mä— 
63 — 18 1 810 
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As Important as is the destroyer in any navy, those who are 
urging a competitive shipbufiding program have not directed 
attention to the fact that the United States has 262 destroyers 
of the first line, against 169 destroyers of the first line of Great 
Britain and 78 of Japan. Here the ratio is tremevdously in 
favor of the United States. This is true notwithstanding the 
fact that Great Britain has 18 destroyer leaders, which, after 
all, areglestroyers of somewhat larger tonnage and 

This situation and the cruiser situation were in the minds of 
those who sat around the eonference table that shaped the 
limitation agreement. The United States was weak in cruiser 
strength In comparison with Great Britain, but Great Britain 
and Japan were weak in destroyer strength in comparison with 
the United States, 

Remember that these two types of ships can not stand great 
punishment, but, on the other band, remember that they both 
can inflict damage upon cupital ships and all other naval craft. 
One destroyer can not be counted as a set-off against a cruiser ; 
but when it is remembered that the United States has nearly 
100 destroyers more than Great Britain and nearly 200 more 
than Japan, surely the ships of this type must be regarded as 
haying value when we recall the many cruisers of both Great 
Britain and Japan that belong to the 3,000 and 5,000 ton class. 


SURMARINES 


There is another type of ship that I want to draw your at- 
tention to in a comparative way—the submarine, Here again 
is nn interesting comparison, and I direct your attention to the 
table showing submarines and the tonnage of the different 
classes built or within the program of the armament-treaty 
nations: 


Great Britian 


United States 


ce Tonnage 


ng 
Authorized and appro- 
priated for. 


Cruiser submarines, first 
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The submarine situation again is fayorable rather than un- 
fayorable to the United States. Some of the discussions that 
have appeared in the public press recently have directed atten- 
tion to the fact that Great Britain and Japan have in what 
are classified as fleet submarines built and building larger 
numbers than the United States. Two factors must be taken 
into account, however, in considering this question. 

In the first place, Great Britain Is credited with building 
three of this type, Japan five, and the United States none. 
On the other hand, the United States is bullding two sub- 
mfrines that are classified as cruiser submarines, while of 
this type Great Britain and Japan are building none. The 
fleet submarines and the cruiser submarines are intended for 
similar purposes. In this program the different nations are 


N 
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emnpeting with each other for efficiency, speed, radius, and 
safety. The submarine belongs to a type of ship that is of 
comparatively recent origin. It is only 10 years ago that the 
Allied Powers were in consternation over the feat of the Ger- 
man cruiser submarine when she came to the shores of America 
and departed, making a safe return to her home port. What 
the future may hold in submarine building we do not know, 

I direct attention to the fact that the submarines thut are 
listed as fleet submarines of Japan, Great Britain, and the 
United States are in tonnage small in comparison with what 
naval engineers belicve must be the most efficient fleet sub- 
marine of the future, but whatever balance muy be against 
the United States touching fleet and cruiser submarines, it is 
more than offset by the preponderance in favor of the United 
Stutes of the large number of other efficient submarines, 

OFFICER AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


We now come to the officer and enlisted personnel of the 
Navy. On September 30 last there were 5,117 line officers on 
the active list, of which number 62 were additional numbers. 
On the same date there were 1,048 staff officers and 1,466 chief 
warrant and warrant officers, a grand total of 8,531. ‘This 
bill provides the money for 5,262 officers of the line, 1,909 
staff officers, and for 1,479 chief warrant and warrant officers, 
a grund total of 8,710. 

The authorized number of line officers is 5,499 on the basis 
of the authorized enlisted strength of 137.488. We will be 
227 short of that number in 1928, according to the pay figures. 
The actual number is quite conjectural, because there are 
many influencing elements. 

We have carried in the bill provision for 82,500 men, the 
same as the current year. When the Navy Department sub 
mitted its first estimate to the Budget, a tentative number of 
men for 1928, the department called for 86,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel, but npon consideration of all the factors entering 
into the situation a lesser number was agreed upon and esti- 
mated for by the Budget. Upon the basis of 86,000 enlisted 
personnel the department allocated for sea duty 60,017 and 
for shore duty 25,983. When officers of the department were 
before your subcommittee we were advised that on September 
30, 1926, on a basis of 82.500 enlisted personnel for the cur- 
rent year, we had the following allocation: Sixty thousand 
one hundred and forty-five at sen and 22495 on shore. When 
then we bring to you a bill making provision for 82,500 en- 
listed personnel for the coming fiscal yeur we have made 
provision for all the men at sea that the department wonld 
send to sea—if we had made provision for 86,000 men—or, 
in other words, 60,017. In addition to this we have made 
provision for men assigned to shore duty in the number 22,483, 
or almost exactly the same round figure that defined the men 
on shore on September last. 

How does our enlisted personnel compare with the enlisted 
personnel of other nations signatory to the limitation treaty? 
The following table indicates this situntion as of October 1, 
1926 (Japan, July 1, 1926): 


Officers Men Total 
United States regular Navy. 8.531 | 82910! 91,441 
British Empire regular Navy 7, BOL 82, 637 90, 438 
Depe —— on TONE 973 9, 672 10, 45 
e . dceeneses, 528 3; 026 4,154 
EO ENE E eet e e I Ear pt meer 9,302 | 95,835 | 105,137 
SSS SS 
7,703 . 338 7A, O41 
3,570 | 53,000 50, 570 
2 710 40,124 42, 804 


The foregoing figures were furnished to your committee by 
the Navy Department, but there are several factors that must 
be taken into account in order that they may present a true 
picture, First, the item for civilians, listed as 528 officers and 
3,626 enlisted men in the British Navy., must be disallowed in 
comparing the mau power of the British Navy with the Navy 
of the United States. These figures must be disallowed in 
making comparisen for the reason that these officers and men 
are doing a service that we are hiring civilian agencies to per- 
form, or else a service that we do not need to do because of 
the fact that our country is eompact instead of embracing far- 
flung territories, as go to make up the realm of the Lritish 
Empire. Second, the coast guard service for Grent Britain is 
performed by her navy. The coast guard service for her de- 
pendencies is performed by officers and men listed in the figures 
I have indicated for the British Navy. On the other hand, 
the United States performs that service through a Coast Guard 
that in time of neaee is under the Treasury Department and 
whose officers and men are not included in the numbers of 
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officers and men for the United States that I have indicated. 
In the Coast Guard of the United States we have more than 
9,000 officers and men. These officers and men would be 
carried into the Navy as part of the Navy of the United States 
in event of war. These officers and men are to-day perform- 
ing a work that is caleulated to keep them fit in a degree far 
greater than much of the service that is performed by officers 
and men listed as part of and properly credited to the British 
Navy. 

There are other controversial factors, such as the marine 
service of the two countries, the aviation service, and the 
indefinite number of civilian employees who in one country are 
doing work that in the other country is performed by officers 
and enlisted men. We can not know definitely of all of these 
conflicts, and I think that after I shall have made the state- 
ment that I am about to make you will say that it is rather 
immaterial that we pursue the question further. 

The prime service of an enlisted personnel is to do the 
work of the Navy at sea, to man ships, to handle guns, to 
handle aircraft, to care for and operate the technical machin- 
ery and equipment that modern ships of war contain, and not 
primarily to do any considerable amount of work on shore that 
can be handled by civilians quite as well. 

On September 30 last the United States had 82,910 enlisted 
personnel. Of this number the Navy Department has advised 
us that we had afloat 73 per cent, or 60,525 men. We actually 
had afloat on that date 60,145 men, On the same date Great 
Britain, excluding her civilian crews that under no considera- 
tion should be counted for our present purpose as part of the 
British Navy, had 59,006 enlisted men, or 64.1 per cent of 92,209 
enlisted personnel in her Navy, including all the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the British Isles and the dependencies of Great 
Britain as well. 

Japan on July 1 last had an enlisted personnel of 68,338. Of 
that number she had afloat 60 per cent, or 41,003 men. So then, 
when it comes to a comparison of the three enlisted personnels 
afloat of Great Britain, the United States and Japan, having 
in mind a ratio that does not in so many words apply to en- 
listed personnel we find that the figures are almost in exact 
accord with that ratio. The true figures would be: United 
States, 60,000 men; Great Britain, 60,000 men; Japan, 40,000 men. 

The allocation of the dates that I have indicated, October 
1 and July 1 last, gave the United States 60,145. Great Britain 
59,006, Japan 41,003. 

THE NAVAL RESERVE 

The estimates on account of the Naval Reserve are presented 

under the following heads: 


Increase 


A Estimate, 
ale i | Cords 
Naval Reserve... oso co es. $3, 820, 860 | $3,850,000 | 729, 140 
Pay of the Navy: 
F encccadndenenancdascass 6, 807,660 | 7,980,000 | +1, 172, 340 
Clothing outfits... .-....._--2...-.-.-.... 0 W 
Aviation (new aircraft and equipment we 235, 000 +235, 000 
NEFPCCCCT————T— S 10, 628, 520 | 12,065,000 | +1, 436, 480 


1 Not separated from regular service issues. 

FLEET EESERVE = 

The plans call for a total of 1,000 officers and 12,192 men 
apart from aviation, and 612 officers and 1,352 men for aviation 
units, or a total of 1,612 officers and 13,544 men. The present 
total strength applicable to these objectives is 1,068 officers and 
7,815 men. The estimates as presented provide for 1,280 offi- 
cers and 8,290 men, or, omitting aviation, 1,000 officers and 
8.020 men. 

This is a very difficult appropriation for which to estimate, 
as service is purely voluntary. A determined effort is being 
made to rid the fleet reserve of those who do not manifest a 
proper degree of interest. The committee is watching this 
situation because it feels sure that the Congress does not wish 
to put a single dollar under this head which the Navy could 
well use in other ways, where there is not a measurably ade- 
quate return. 

RESERVE AVIATION 

The amount carried for reserve aviation, including $235,000 
for new aircraft and equipment under the appropriation, 
“Aviation, Navy,” is $1,048,329, divided as follows: 


Pay and allowances, including travel and subsistence... $398, 013 
New aircraft and equipment 235, 000 
Maintenance and operation of planes and stations — 329, 888 
Pay and subsistence of transferred reservists (former en- 
Hated. winery, es ee ees — 85,428 
7171 . ee eed se 1, 048, 329 
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The current appropriation is $826,462. As previously pointed 


out, the objective of this organization is 612 officers and 1,352 


men. At the present time about one-third of the officer strength 
is available or will be by the end of the fiscal year, and some- 
thing under one-fifth of the enlisted strength. The estimates 
provide for giving training to 280 officers and 270 men, and 
to 66 student aviators, cutting down, however, on the flight 
training of the officers from 45 to 2844 hours. As to the wis- 
dom of this the committee will not attempt to express an 
opinion. If detrimental, it would seem to be more than com- 
pensated for by the plan to send 50 reserve aviators to the 
fleet to serve in the capacity of aviators for a period of one 
year. The committee heartily indorses this plan. It may lead 
ultimately to the solution of the question of regular service 
officer pilots. 
VOLUNTEER NAVAL RESERVE 

The Volunteer Naval Reserve is composed of officers and men 
divided into various subclasses in accordance with the duties 
they will be called upon to perform in the event of war. 
Officers and men of this class are not entitled by law to receive 
pay for drill attendance, but they are entitled to receive pay 
and allowances while performing active training duty, the same 
as members of the fleet reserve. 

There were 2,507 officers and 11,011 men in the Volunteer 
Naval Reserve on September 30, 1926. 

TRANSFERRED MEN 


This class, known as transferred men, is composed of men 
who have completed 16 or 20 years’ service in the Navy. If 
transferred after 16 years’ service, they receive annually one- 
third of their pay plus all permanent additions at time of 
transfer, and if they transfer after 20 years’ service they 
receive annually one-half of their pay plus all permanent addi- 
tions at time of transfer. The estimates provide for 4,904 
of the 16-year men and 3.326 of the 20-year men. The appro- 
priation necessary is $7,953,961.36. Under the act of February 
28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1080), no transfers can be made before the 
completion of 20 years’ service by men enlisting subsequently 
to the date of approval of such act. 

The committee can not state with accuracy, but believes 
investigation will disclose that many of these transferred—vir- 
tually retired—men served their entire enlistments in clerical 
capacities; that is, in ratings calling for the performance of 
duties of a clerical nature. It suggests further consideration 
of the legislation touching the Naval Reserve with the view to 
confining its benefits to men in those ratings which it is appar- 
ent it would be difficuit to fill in time of emergency. 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The Budget estimates provide for a force of 16,800 enlisted 
men in the Marine Corps, or 1,200 fewer men than provided by 
current appropriations. 

The authorized strength of the Marine Corps is 27,400 men, 
or one-fifth of the authorized strength of the Navy. This bill 
makes provision for 82,500 men in the Navy, or 60 per cent 
of its authorized strength. The number proposed in the 
Budget for the Marine Corps, 16,800, represents 61 per cent 
of its authorized strength. Viewing the matter from such an 
angle, it would appear that the Marine Corps might well stand 
such a cut. 

The primary mission of the Marine Corps, however, is to 
have in readiness a well trained and equipped body of men to 
accompany or precede the fleet as an advance base force if 
and when the need should arise. This purpose seems to have 
become more and more subservient to missions entirely foreign 
to the main reason for the corps’ existence, with the result 
that but a relatively small part of the corps’ appropriations 
may be said to be on account of its primary object. To bring 
about a reduction in the Marine Corps the committee believes 
it will be necessary to consider more than the relationship a 
certain number bears or contributes to a total actual or poten- 
tial force. It involves a question of administrative policy with 
respect to the employment of the force provided in excess of 
properly constituted advance base units, and any change in the 
present policy no doubt would require provision being made 
in other directions. The two would need to be considered simul- 
taneously. 

Entertaining such a conviction, the committee has been unable 
to accept the Budget proposal and is recommending appro- 
priations and reappropriations that it believes will enable the 
corps to continue during the fiscal year 1928 with approxi- 
mately its present year force. The resultant allowance over 
the Budget proposal amounts to $830,000, which has been en- 
tirely provided by the reappropriation of unexpended balances 
of Marine Corps appropriations for the fiscal year 1925. 

The bill makes provision for 1,020 commissioned officers, the 
current year number, for 155 warrant officers, for 362 trans- 
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ferred fleet reservists, for 2,600 assigned men, and for training 
807 members of the Marine Corps Reserve. The committee has 
refused to provide for an increase in the number of assigned 
men. 

An increase of $279,343 has been allowed over the current 
apprapriation to buy target-practice ammunition. The Army 
has been supplying this type of ammunition since the war, but 
the unreliability of the last consignment indicates that the 
Marine Corps will have to go into the market to fill its needs 
in the future. 

The housing situation at Quantico merits very early con- 
sideration. The barracks and quarters there are makeshifts 
and should be replaced with permanent construction at the 
earliest date practicable. Had there been authorization founded 
on a carefully planned program the committee would have been 
disposed to reappropriate the remainder of the 1925 unexpended 
money as well as the ascertainable 1926 balances to initiate 
the work. Apart from the $830,000 which the bill reappro- 
priates there is something upward of a million dollars remain- 
ing unused of the funds appropriated for the corps for the two 
fiscal years indicated. 

FUEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


For fuel and transportation the Budget estimate is $12,- 
000,000, as against $15,950,000 for the current fiscal year, a 
reduction of $1,950,000. There has been a modification of the 
steaming plans upon which the current appropriation was based 
and there has been a reduction in the average price of fuel oil 
from $1.5599 per barrel to $1.41339, and in consequence of both 
u sum approximating $937,000 of the current appropriation may 
be turned back. In view of this surplus the reduction pro- 
posed in the Budget actually is around a million dollars. The 
committee is proposing the Budget estimate. 

The break-up of the 1928 estimate will be found on page 340 
of the hearings. It will be noticed therefrom that a further 
decline is in prospect in the average price of fuel oil, the figure 
being $1.383228 per barrel. This means, excluding other than 
fuel-oil factors, that on the basis of using the same quantity of 
fuel oll in 1928 as the revised estimate indicates will be used 
during the present fiscal year an appropriation somewhat 
under $12,000,000 would suffice. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 


In considering the Navy program up to the present time, we 
have had before us ships of the different essential types, 
aviation as it involves the Navy, and the men behind the guns. 
Consider for a moment the position of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan from the standpoint of economic 
conditions. 

An eminent American naval critic, urging the other day the 
insufficiency of the American Navy, pointed out the many naval 
bases that Great Britain has and stresses this situation as an 
element of strength. I recognize that with the widely scat- 
tered parts of the British Empire, Great Britain must possess 
widely separated and numerous naval bases. These two factors 
are factors that must be correlated—far-flung territorial areas 
and widely scattered naval bases. Suppose, however, that the 
territory of Great Britain were compact—that Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, and New Zealand, and India, and 
the other possessions of the British Empire were as compact 
as the territory of the United States, there would be no occa- 
sion for the many widely separated bases. As a matter of fact, 
it means weakness and not strength that Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand are so far removed from the 
center of the British Empire. 

The British Isles that we think of as the heart of Great 
Britain. are, comparatively speaking, of small area. They 
possess great wealth and they possess a wonderful people, but 
the isles do not possess the economic factors adequate for the 
maintenance of the population. ‘The people of Great Britain 
depend, and must depend, upon the outside world. Their 
dependency is for food; it is for clothing; it is for structural 
materials; it is for fuel and especially fuel oil. Great Britain 
must maintain open to her ships the lanes of the sea. To do 
this Great Britain must have naval bases, and Great Britain, 
more than the United States, is in need of types of ships such 
as cruisers that are swift and of widest radius of action. 
Great Britain must pay attention to the reserve supply of fuel 
oil, to materials of all kinds, in a manner that the United 
States does not need to consider. Stop the lanes of the sea to 
the ships of Great Britain and suffering would be brought to 
the people of the British Isles within a period of weeks, and 
collapse of the British Navy as a fighting force would be a 
matter of days. 

Turn to the United States. Our country could be cut off 
from the rest of the world and there would be food for our 
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people, there would be fuel ofl for our use, there would be 
materials of all kinds for Our fabrication. The lanes of the sea 
might be closed to us for weeks or for years should the neces- 
sity arise. The United States within her own territory could 
sustain her people without suffering, and could produce the 
materials to meet whatever emergency naval necessities might 
require in resumption of active naval warfare for the protec- 
tion of the interest and dignity and honor of our country. 

The economic element is an element that can not be ignored 
by this Congress and by the country as it looks to the program 
of defense, It is an element of strength in our favor that can 
not be approached by any other nation in the world. More 
than that, when this element is taken into consideration with 
the other elements to which I have referred, the types of ships 
that we possess, their numbers and their tonnage, the officers 
and enlisted personnel, and the other factors that must be 
recognized which I have not discussed at length, I tell you that 
the position of the United States is secure. 

INCREASE OF THE NAVY 

We now come to increase of the Navy, and all that I have 
presented heretofore has relation to our building program. 

We now have under way two aircraft carriers, three sub- 
marines, two light cruisers building and two appropriated for 
and plans made, and six river gunboats. 

I shall place here in my remarks a statement touching 
progress of this work. 

Building program 


Vessels, number, type, and unit cost 


2 aircraft carriers, $44,200,000 1 4 eee e ene nee ©) 
e V—4: 96, SOOM Sgn: r 
2 submarines V-5 and V-6, 88, 320, 00 __ 1, 750, 000 $500,000 | $1, 890, 000 
si cues Ne mecca cfu e en | Saks 

08. a al 

G river qgxunboate, 700000 ic oe oe eee ee 
FCE 000 | 000 
Chargeable to naval supply account fund_.._. 000, > . Dancers 
13 750, 0 | Tae 
RW OO ei eas 
. 


Total direct appropriation for increase of 
ANN 


1 Includes initial outfit of aircraft and spares. 
vided up to present limit of $34,000,000 each for 


3 Appropriations have been 
hull and machinery. This limit i uate to extent of possibly $3,500,000 for both 
vessels. _ 9 5 the rule, legislation the limit should preeede an additional 
appropriation. 


3 Provision is made in this bill for increasing to $6,450,000, present limitation having 
been imposed by this committee. 


The estimated dates of completion of the vessels enumerated 
in the foregoing table are as follows: 


Aircraft; cather Seretogen ͤ—T—— 24 May 1. 1927 
Aircraft carrier Lestag tons June 1, 1927 
po tg NG Ot Se ee ea eee Oct, 1, 1927 
c A IPE k ee ESN Dec. 1, 1928 


Submarine V-6. 
Light cruisers Vos. 24 and 28. 


ors ghee gunboats, various dates from March 1, 1927, to January 


Some doubt prevails as to the two aircraft carriers being com- 
pleted at the time indicated. It will be necessary again to raise 
the limits of cost. It is hoped that the additional amount re- 
quired may be ascertained shortly and provided for in the in- 
terest of their early completion. Some doubt also is enter- 
tained regarding the time of completion of the submarine V—}. 
The fact is, all of the completion dates necessarily are approxi- 
mate and simply indicate the best judgment of those in touch 
with the situation. Further with respect to the submarine V—4, 
it will be noticed that provision has been included raising the 
limit of cost of the hull and machinery imposed in the Navy 
Department and naval service appropriation act, for the fiscal 
year 1926 from $5,300,000 to $5,600,000. This has been done in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the department, as dis- 
closed in House Document No. 575. 

Contracts for the construction of light ernisers Nos. 26, 27, 
and 28 have not yet been awarded. The current and the initial 
appropriation toward the construction of these vessels is but 
$1,200,000. This bill makes a further sum of $14,250,000 avail- 
able for their construction, and the department’s idea is to 
delay commencement so that there will be a more or less equal 
spread of money over the period from date of commencement to 
July 1, 1928, which seems to be the sensible thing to do. 


1927 


As indicated in the table, the direct appropriation proposed 
in this bill for increase of the Navy is $23,250,000, which is 
to be augmented by a further draft of $4,000,000 on the naval 
supply account fund. ‘The department is satisfied that the 
fund can stand this charge and has indorsed the proposal, 
which came to the committee in the Budget. It will be ob- 
served in this connection that the bill proposes what appears 
to be still another draft of $1,115,000 on the naval supply ac- 
count fund, The purpose is simply to allow bookkeeping 
adjustments to be made for some submarine material which 
got on the books of the naval supply account fund inadver- 
tently. The material originally should have been charged to 
the appropriation “Increase of the Navy.” The procedure 
will amount to the transfer of $1,115,000 from the naval sup- 
ply account fund to increase of the Navy and the transfer of 
it right back again. Thus it will be practicable to straighten 
out the accounts and at the same time release the material 
from the naval supply account and make it available for issue 
as was originally and rightfully intended. 


FURTHER LIMITATION OF ARMAMEXTS 


As the Budget estimates have come to the House, no pro- 
vision is included for the commencement of construction of 
three cruisers of treaty type, and I recognize that there is 
some sentiment in this Chamber fayorable to a contrary pro- 
gram. It is because of this that as chairman of the committee 
I have directed attention in more detail than would ordi- 
narily be necessary to the situation touching types of ships. 
We are in the midst of a readjustment program following the 
most disastrous war of human history. Civilization will fail 
in its great opportunity if it fails to do everything possible 
looking to the prevention of future wars. The Limitation of 
Armaments Conference, of nearly five years ago, was a mile- 
stone in the direction of better understanding among nations. 
At this time preliminary negotiations are under way with the 
thought of still further agreements among the world powers 
touching armaments. For months, last summer, representatives 
of your country and other nations were engaged in a pre- 
liminary conference in Geneva. This conference will resume 
its session next spring. This conference seeks to develop an 
agenda that may serve as the basis of another limitation of 
arms conference. 

The President in his message to this Congress, less than 30 
days ago, referred to the situation in these words: 


This country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our existing 
treaties with the great powers which deal with the elimination of 
competition in naval armaments. I feel that it would be unfortunate 
at this time and not-in keeping with our attitude toward these nego- 
tiations to commence the construction of these three cruisers, Rather 
do I recommend to the Congress the enactment of legislation which 
will extend the time for beginning their construction. 


Gentlemen of the House, the President of the United States, 
more than any other citizen of our Republic, is charged with 
the grave responsibility of preserving the peace of our Nation, 
and shaping and working out programs that are means of 
preserving the peace of the world. When he comes to the 
Congress and emphatically advises that in view of the nego- 
tiations that are pending we delay to appropriate money for 
the building of new cruisers, I appeal to this body to sustain 
the course that he recommends. 2 

I thank the Members of the House for their patience in 
this rather long discussion. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Tell me where you got that list, please, that 
list of ships. Did you copy it out of the book? You have 
Dewey’s fleet at Manila in there, have you not? Tou know 
very well, my friend, that those ships are not worth any more 
than my old automobile that I traded for 835 worth of gasoline. 
My friend, tell us how many ships Great Britain will have in 
1931 rated as 10,000, 8,000, and 7,500 ton cruisers? How many 
guns will she have on them and how many torpedo tubes, how 
many 21-inch torpedo tubes? Tell us how many torpedo tubes 
our battleships carry and how many will these cruisers carry. 
My friend, tell this House the facts. Did you tell them that 
Great Britain in 1931 will have 431 torpedo tubes to our 134? 
You did not tell these gentlemen that. Tell them how many 
Japan will have. Tell them the length of their guns, their 
sizes and ranges. You and I have talked many times about this, 
but do not put any American citizen upon such ships of war to 
fight the armaments of other nations. You know there are 
some of those ships on which you would not put a dollar for 
improvement; some are lying now, as you know, rusting in our 
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navy yards and never will be used. Now, take the modern 
ships and tell this House how many S-inch guns and how many 
torpedo tubes they have on them ready for use. Tell them 
about the 75,000 tons of these cruisers that Great Britain has 
designed and which Great Britain proposes to build. Tell them 
of the 11 cruisers which Great Britain now has under con- 
struction. Further than that, tell them that France, since we 
signed that agreement, has built 88 ships of war and tell this 
House where they got the money with Which to build them. 
[Applause.] Do not teil them about these second-hand ships. 
I for one will not permit an American to go to war on such a 
list of boats as you have there. No, my friend; no. [Ap 
plause.] That was my dream, too, my friend; but I have 
awakened. You know, furthermore, that the purpose of this 
agreement was to reduce the burden of armament, and I ask 
you to read to the House the preamble of that treaty of 1922. I 
want you to give these facts also, for you would not mislead 
anyone. 

Mr. FRENCH. Gentlemen of the House, in response to the 
general question that my beloved colleague from Pennsylvania 
has asked I must make more than a brief statement. Before 
doing so may I say that we all honor our distinguished leader 
and chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. We love him; 
we know there is no one in this world more devoted to princi- 
ples of humanity than is he; that there is no one under the 
American flag who sooner would lay down all that God has 
given him for the well-being of our Republic. It is because of 
this that we respect him, that we honor him, and that we have 
followed his leadership. We hope as we go through this Con- 
gress to have the benefit of his advice and his suggestions. 
When, however, the gentleman suggested in his interrogatory 
that my answer or statement was not fair, I think he will be 
the first one to withdraw it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw it now. 

Mr. FRENCH. I knew the gentleman would. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I want the gentleman to tell all the 
Story. The gentleman is incapable of making a misstatement 
to this House, but I want him to tell it all to them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. There is much that I could add to my re- 
marks touching ships and guns and personnel. On the other 
hand, I have not anything to change in what I have said. I 
told you that for sentimental or some other purposes we in- 
cluded certain old ships in our second line—the Olympia and 
the Rochester. I told you the dates of them; I told you the 
dates of all these ships and brought all of the information 
before you. I told you they were not of any great value; but, 
on the other hand, just as candidly and just as frankly I told 
you of the tonnage of the ships of Japan and of Great Britain 
and compared their elements of weakness and of strength. 
When we are talking about old ships and ships of small ton- 
nage of our Navy we are compelled to recognize that to some 
extent the same principles apply to other navies, tö the old 
ships, and to the ships of lighter tonnage. When it comes to 
guns and torpedoes and deck protection and hulls of ships the 
various nations must meet the situation for themselves. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. In a moment. Now, when it comes to the 
question of armor, the question of torpedo tubes, the question 
of the size or caliber of guns and all that, we know that the 
engineers or the experts of the several navies of Great Britain, 
Japan, France, and the United States have their ideals. One 
nation will say that she will sacrifice guns to the reinforce- 
ment of the hull of the ship in order to make it a fighting 
ship for the longest time possible. Another nation says that 
she will sacrifice armor in order to get speed; or that she 
will sacrifice deck protection in order to get more guns or more 
speed. We can not compare nayies in that way other than 
to say that the experts of each nation are bending every in- 
genuity to bring out the type that will best serve their par- 
ticular purpose. í 

Only the other day I was reading a criticism by an expert 
British writer on naval affairs, Mr. Bywater, and his con- 
clusion was that notwithstanding the discussion of guns, the 
longer range and different calibers of certain of the British 
guns, on the whole from the standpoint of guns of the battle 
fleets of Great Britain and the United States, Great Britain 
was outclassed by the guns of the American Navy. That is 
his judgment. It may be wrong. So it is when we take into 
consideration the different types of ships. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman take as his 
expert in protecting us a British expert, or will the gentleman 
take our own general board? 
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Mr. FRENCH. Oh, the gentleman knows that our general 
board will control our types instead of the experts of Great 
Britain. We have our problems and Great Britain has hers. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the general board agree 
with your program in tnis DII? 

Mr, FRENCH. In what regard? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. In regard to new construction. 

Mr. FRENCH. The general board would doubtless favor 
an appropriation for the three cruisers. The board is consider- 
ing our Navy as a fighting unit. But the general board is not 
charged with the responsibility of further limitation of arma- 
ment agreements. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FRENCH, Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman said with a sob 
in his voice that if the British Government did not have this 
great fleet that in three or four days the British could be put 
out of business. Now, I say as an American Congressman that 
if we had a scrap with Great Britain that is just what I would 
want to see happen. I would want to see them put out of 
business in three or four days. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? I do not know 
that I correctly understood , 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield for a question, because I want to 
bring my discussion to an end. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not know whether I correctly under- 
stood the statement of the gentleman a moment ago in refer- 
ence to the article by Hector Bywater that the American guns 
were superior to British guns on first-line ships. Did the 
gentleman mean in caliber or in range? 

Mr. FRENCH. I did not understand that he meant in either 
specific regard, and I am bringing into the discussion now 
without haying a purpose to do so, my remembrance of an 
article that Mr. Bywater wrote which was published possibly 
a month or two ago, but the conclusion—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. As I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment 

Mr. FRENCH. I know what Mr. Bywater's conclusion was. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What was his conclusion? 

Mr. FRENCH. His conclusion was that on the whole the 
situation was probably better for the United States than for 
Great Britain. 

Mr. BRITTEN. On the contrary, if my good friend will per- 
mit, Hector Bywater said that 13 of the 18 first-line American 
ships were outranged by every British ship. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think he said that in this same article. I 
am not talking about the details of his statement. I am talking 
about his conclusion. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman has sought to an- 
swer the question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Buiter], and it is for the House to determine whether or not 
he successfully answered it. I want to ask the gentleman with 
respect to the matter of personnel, because I observe that his 
bill carries only 82,500 as the personnel. Is the gentleman as 
correct in his chart and his general statement which he has 
made as he was last year, when he told this House that we 
would have to have 5,000 more men than the 82,500 in the bill 
now under consideration? In other words, the gentleman from 
Idaho last year stated in the conference report to the House 
that we were appropriating for 82,500. I want to see how 
accurate the gentleman is, so the House can judge as to whether 
or not he is accurate in his chart. In that statement the gen- 
tleman from Idaho said: 


We provide for an average enlisted strength of 82,500 men; we 
recede from $800,000 of the cut of $1,750,000 in fuel, and we provide 
for keeping Lakehurst open on a much reduced scale, 

The action that your committee recommended when this bill was 
brought originally to the House had not only to do with the program 

kor the coming fiscal year but had to do with a program for the years 

ahead. In other words, by the end of the next fiscal year there will 
be available for commission the six battleships that are either under- 
going major overhaul or else are to undergo such overhaul. Those 
battleships, then, will require for the succeeding year—1928—should 
they be retained in commission, the additional number of men over the 
number of enlisted personnel in the Naval Establishment to-day, 2,700, 
Furthermore, by the end of the coming fiscal year we shall bring into 
active commission the two airplane carriers, the Lewington and the 
Saratoga. 

Those two carriers will require approximately 2,340 men in addition 
to the men who will have to do with aviation itself and who will be 
detailed to those ships. In other words, in those two items alone, 


Will the gentleman now yield? 


looking to a year from now, we shall need to provide for more than 
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5,000 men for the Navy for purposes other than those for which we 
are providing in the pending bill. 


And yet the gentleman's bill now only provides for 82,500, 
and the gentleman told the House last year that when this 
session of Congress rolled around we would have to have 5,000 
more men, or a total of 87,500. I wish the gentleman would 
explain how he reduces the Navy back to 82,500. 

Mr. FRENCH. Of course, I might be compelled to admit that 
I was wrong a year ago, but if the gentleman will read all of 
my statement he will see that it is not inconsistent with my 
statement now. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr. FRENCH. I know that—in part. I remember reading in 
the Bible where it says, “ Let him that“ 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman finish the 
quotation? 

Mr. FRENCH. Has the gentleman finished his question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; I have finished. Now will 
the gentleman finish the quotation? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Since my friend intimates I can not finish 
a Biblical quotation, I shall do so. A contentious character 
insisted he could justify stealing by the Bible, and he quoted 
from the Bible as follows: Let him that stole, steal,“ and he 
would have gotten away with it if a dear, good lady in the 
audience had not known her Bible better than the gentleman 
thought I did and said, Read on, read on; read the next two 
words,” and those words were “no more.” [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Georgia has raised the question of the 
exact allocation of men. It is possible that I would have said 
the very words the gentleman read, but the gentleman will 
remember that one of the cardinal principles that was urged 
on the Congress a year ago by our committee was that in the 
86,000 of the Naval Establishment we should seek men when 
we add new craft and not add new personnel with every new 
ship. That was what we said then and what I say now. I 
think probably the figures are correct as to the number of men 
that will be allocated to these types of ships. If so, we ought 
to find them within the 86,000 men. If we can do that, it 
would be a wicked waste of money for this Congress to appro- 
priate more money in order to retain enlisted men in the Navy 
when we do not need them. [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What does the gentleman pro- 
pose—to take the men to man these ships out of the 82,000? 

Mr. FRENCH. I am not proposing 82,000; we are making 
appropriation for 82,500 men. The gentleman is leaving off the 
words “no more.” I told the gentleman that we would prob- 
ably have two old cruisers out of commission; that we would 
probably have three battleships in commission only about two- 
thirds of the year; that ships are undergoing major over- 
haul; that we would not have airplane carriers for all the 
year; that probably we would have two battleships turned in 
for major overhaul; and that 82,500 men would be sufficient to 
meet the situation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman explain to the 
House how he stated that we appropriated more for aviation 
this year than we did last year, when, as a matter of fact, 
the total for aviation this year is $1,900,000 less than that of 
last year? Is it not a fact that we appropriated $22,365,248 
and this year’s bill carries $20,455,000, showing a general re- 
duction of $1,910,288? Is it not a further fact that you have 
reduced the appropriation for new aircraft by $3,300,000 less 
than last year? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; what we have done is this: Last year 
we carried the total of $19,256,288 and a contract authorization 
of $4,100,000. For this year we have carried $19,981,000, and 
in addition to that authorization for $5,000,000 more, making 
$24,981,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that this bill carries twenty-four million for aviation? The bill 
carries $20,455,000, and out of that $20,000,000 you have to pay 
$4,000,000 on last year’s contract; in other words, you are 
only appropriating this year $9,077,000 against $12,000,000 
last year. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman must remember that with 
last year’s items we included a similar amount for authoriza- 
tions made for the year before, and so the gentleman will find 
one balances against the other. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is not it a fact that you have 
not appropriated one dollar for airplanes this year for the 
carrlers that you put into commission at the end of the year? 

Mr. FRENCH. We carried in the bill last year money for 
the airplanes that we were going to put on them all told. I 
think we have appropriated for this purpose $6,000,000. 


I am reading to the House the gen- 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That only bought 150 airplanes 
and the complement of the carriers is 230 airplanes. 

Mr. FRENCH. We have already appropriated for planes 
for the airplane carriers more money than was originally esti- 
mated for all planes and spares that they were to carry. Your 
committee, however, has come before the House year after 
year with the thought with respect to airplanes that it is 
unwise for us to build up to the authorization because of the 
rapidity of obsolescence, the rapidity of waste, the rapidity 
that attrition is going on, that we would better wait and save 
our money until the types are standardized and then meet the 
situation, rather than by appropriating millions of dollars for 
uirplunes that will be eliminated by reason of obsolesence before 
they are worn out, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well then, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Arkansas on my right, we had better not build 
any, because they would soon go out of date, 

Mr. FRENCH. The suggestion does an injustice to the 
sense of fairness of the gentleman. The gentleman knows that 
there is no logic in it, and that there is a very wide difference 
between doing nothing on the one extreme, or doing that which 
amounts to general extravagance, at the other extreme and 
doing that which is moderate and efficient. The latter is what 
we are doing, [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there, 
so that I may get this sort of left-handed quotation straight- 
ened out? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. = 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the idea that I had in mind. I 
gathered from the gentleman's argument—and if I am incorrect 
I wish to be corrected—that he takes the position that they 
were getting out of date, that improvements were so rapid, it 
was a waste of money to build any of these planes, and that 
we would better wait until we find out they are perfected. 
Is that the idea? 4 

Mr. FRENCH. My thought was this. There is rapid im- 
provement going on as to types and as to all the different 
appliances pertaining to aircraft. We think it better to have a 
moderate supply of planes on hand, enough to meet the situa- 
tion during peace times, when we know that the types are 
likely to be changed, than it is to spend millions of dollars in 
piling up numbers of planes when before they would be worn 
out they would be discarded by reason of being obsolete. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman give us some information 
there, which probably he has. How do we compare in so far 
as the airplanes that we have for these carriers in numbers 
with the airplanes in both number and character owned by 
Japan and Great Britain? 

Mr. FRENCH. You can hardly get definite or exact infor- 
mation upon that subject from the Navy Department. We do 
not know accurately the types that they list as suitable planes, 
what ones, for instance, are obsolete, what are obsolescent, 
what ones are ready for service. Last June, on the 15th, I 
think it was, the Navy Department classified as obsolete some- 
thing like 800 planes, which the day before had been listed as 
first-class fighting planes of the Aviation Service of the Navy. 

A gentleman in the Japanese Diet would have picked up 
reports of this country and would have seen that we had 
nearly 700 fighting planes, if he had looked at the report on 
June 15, whereas if he had picked up the report dated the 
next day he would have found that we had less than 400 fight- 
ing planes. It is quite impossible to obiain accurate information. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman give me his judgment, and 
I am not asking this in any controversial spirit, but taking 
everything into consideration in aircraft, does our Navy com- 
pare favorably with that of either Japan or Great Britain? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, I think so. I think it goes beyond. The 
fact of the matter is, as I said a while ago, touching Great 
Britain, we have aircraft on all of our cruisers, on all of our 
battleships, while Great Britain has catapults on only one. 
Great Britain has a united air service and we have not, Great 
Britain has a greater tonnage In carriers; but I venture the 
belief that we have made greater gains by holding back, so 
that the carriers we will build will be up to date as soon as 
they may be built, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. But suppose the British build a 
few new ones also? 

Mr. FRENCH. She can build from 104,000 tons up to 135,000 
tons, and she could not build very many big airplane carriers 
with that tonnage. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In reference to the question of 
cruisers, the gentleman was in the group that went to the 


Canal Zone at the maneuvers four years ago this spring. It 
was apparent that we were deficient in a certain type of scout 
cruiser. In December, 1924, Congress authorized eight scout 
cruisers. Of those, how many have been completed, are com- 
missioned and in service? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think the gentleman is familiar with the 
program of building. We have appropriated for five of them. 
Two of them are being built at this time. Three others will 
likely be begun within six months either by contract or else by 
building within the navy yards. We are carrying in this bill 
for those ships, the first two to which I referred, for hull and 
machinery, $6,250,000, and for ordnance, $4,500,000. For the 
three to which I refer we are carrying $9,750,000 for huli and 
machinery, and for ordnance, $4,500,000. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of the eight that Congress 
authorized constructed in December of 1924, we are really now 
building only two. 

Mr, FRENCH. We are building two. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And in this bill for the first 
time you are reporting to the House an appropriation for the 
commencement of the building of three of them? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. We made an appropriation a year ago 
that was the initial appropriation, about $1,200,000. Plans are 
now made. The department felt that an economy could be 
effected by combining the appropriation balances for the cur- 
rent year with the amount they are recommending for the next 
year, and either through contract or through their own navy 
yards carry on the work from the latter part of this fiscal 
yenr and through all of next. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then there remain three of 
these cruisers that have not been appropriated for and for 
which no provision whatever is made in this bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Under the authorization, when 
does the authority expire? 

Mr. FRENCH. The authority expires July 1, next. May 
I say, however, that the President in his message recommended 
an extension of time for beginning these cruisers, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then the fact remains just 
the same as it was in 1924, when the maneuvers were over, 
and the judgment of the experts was that we needed these 
cruisers, and yet here we have only two of them upon which 
any considerable amount of work has been done and three 
for which no appropriation has been made with the authoriza- 
tion about to expire. I ask the gentleman frankly whether he 
thinks, after Congress has taken action of this kind, based 
upon the best advice available to us, that the authorization to 
Congress ought to be ignored in this fashion? 

Mr, FRENCH. Well, the Congress has within its control the 
power to increase and to modify, to make additional allot- 
ments to build, or to strike out items that the committee has 
recommended. We simply use our judgment in preparing the 
bill and bringing it before the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Referring again to this act of 
December, 1924, section 4 says that in the event of an inter- 
national conference for the limitation of naval armaments the 
President is empowered to suspend in whole or in part any of 
this building program. Of course, there has been no such 
conference. I have always had the feeling myself that under 
un authorization, when Congress announces a policy, that policy 
ought to be pretty fairly carried out by the Budget and by 
the Committee on Appropriations. The condition as to sus- 
pension of the building in section 4 has not been met, 

It seems to me that we are in a position of keeping our 
Navy short of vessels which the best military and naval 
advice say we must have. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, but I am anxious to conclude my remurks, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Did the persons who sat in at this dis- 
armament conference have the benefit of the expert naval ad- 
vice when they came to the question of scrapping our ships? 

Mr. FRENCH. I have not the slightest doubt, my good 
friend, that the experts from the department were closely 
associated with all the actions of that conference, and because 
of that I have faith in the equity of the conclusions that 
were arrived at when the treaty was made. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If that is true, they must have deter- 
mined or found that the American Navy at that time was as 
good as or superior to any of the other navies; otherwise why 
would they have scrapped 300,000,000 tons of good ships on 


the ways and have left these old obsolescent ships that they 
talk abont to be scrapped later on? 

Mr. FRENCH. Unquestionably the representatives of our 
country on the whole balanced the Navy of the United States 
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with the navy of Great Britain and In ratio with the navies 
of other countries. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The purpose of the disarmament conference 
was to agree upon some plan for abandoning the perfectly 
senseless race for naval supremacy, was it not? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The object planned in that conference was to 
place a limitation upon the number of vessels and also the ton- 
nage. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. SPEAKS. No limitations were placed with respect to de- 
creasing armaments, In other words, any nation could abandon 
all naval activities if it so desired? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I would like to know from the gentleman 
whether or not all the nations who signed the disarmament 
treaty have fulfilled in every respect the obligations they en- 
tered into on that occasion? 

Mr. FRENCH. The subcommittee raised that question when 
the officers of the Navy Department were before us, and we 
have been uniformly advised that, so far as our officers of our 
Government know, the obligations assumed by other countries 
are being scrupulously adhered to. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Then, so far as the results of the disarma- 
ment conference are concerned, the plan is working admirably, 
and the only difficulty we are having now relates largely to the 
number of aircraft, a few cruisers, and the enlisted and com- 
missioned personnel? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not quite, There are some types of ships 
that the armament agreement did not reach, and as to those 
types we ought to have a still further conference before we 
act on a basis where we can say it is one that all nations will 
respect as they would respect a treaty agreement. 

Mr. SPEAKS. One more question, if you please. 
has no navy at the present time, has she? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is about right. 

Mr. SPEAKS, Is Germany in any particnlar danger be- 
cause she lacks a navy? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman has stated, as I 
understand, that this, in the main, is an administration bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Generally speaking, we have followed the 
recommendations in the bill reported by the Budget. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand, laying minor ques- 
tions, such as the personnel question, aside, we have two major 
qnestions here which represent the difference between the 
administration and those who disagree with the administration, 
namely, with respect to appropriations for and completing the 
1924 cruiser program. That is one issue, and the other is 
appropriating for the construction of a dirigible. That is the 
second issue, Those two issues comprise really the case that is 
before the House and the case on which we have to puss? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There has been very much talk in and 
out of Congress about the great number of submarines which 
Japan has. I was surprised to see the statement that while we 
had 50, Japan had only 42. May I ask the gentleman as to 
the correctness of that and the source of information? 

Mr. FRENCH. All the facts I have given come from the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that Japan has only 42? 

Mr. FRENCH. Japan has 6 fleet submarines built and 43 
submarines of the first line. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand it is impossible for one of 
the airplane carriers to take the sea until a channel is dredged 
to let her out. Who is responsible for that? 

Mr. FRENCH. The chairman of the subcommittee does not 
understand that that situation exists. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The fact is that $3,500,000 is necessary 
to complete those two carriers. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When we appropriate to complete them 
it will be the third time that we have raised the limit of cost. 
What is happening to make all these appropriations neces- 
sary? 

Mr. FRENCH. The cost-plus principle that was adopted 
5 years ago as to those ships is the factor that is respon- 
sible. 


Germany 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
I notice you ask 3,500 more marines than the number sug- 
gested by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. FRENCH. Twelve hundred more. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is that because we are intervening in 
Nicaragua and other countries where we have no business to 
intervene? 

Mr, FRENCH. Oh, no. I explained to the House a while ago 
that since the Budget estimates came to the Congress a situa- 
tion arose that drew upon the marines of our country to pro- 
tect the mails. We have withdrawn 2,500 of the marines from 
Quantico and San Diego for that purpose; the result is that 
the situation has been so modified that we did not feel we 
would be justified in reducing the personnel at this time. So 
for the time being and until the situation clears we recom- 
mend the regular enrollment of the marines that we are carry- 
ing to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suggest that without any embarrass- 
ment to anyone we could withdraw. a few from Nicaragua, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The committee in its report at 
the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress stated that it 
recommended appropriating for the three additional cruisers 
authorized by the 1924 act, but in view of the fact that there 
was another regular session coming before the termination of 
the authority, to wit, this session, you would not go ahead and 
appropriate at the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. I 
call your attention to the fact that when you made that state- 
ment with regard to these three extra cruisers there was a 
disarmament conference pending. Since then that conference 
at Geneva has proven a failure, and it seems to me that if we 
needed them before the meeting of that disarmament confer- 
ence, and which disarmament conference has completely fallen 
down, certainly we need them now. What has caused the com- 
mittee to change its mind? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman knows that when we reported 
the bill at that time the conference had not even met, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. But it was in contemplation. 

Mr. FRENCH. It was in contemplation, yes; and the Presi- 
dent has been authorized to stop at any time the building con- 
struction work contained in any program that was on the way. 
Now, then, following that time the conference did go into 
session ; it continued its session until in September of last year; 
an adjournment was had until next March or April, and now, 
during the recess of that conference, it is judged by the admin- 
istration that the best thing to do is not to make an appropria- 
tion for new cruisers. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman answer this 
question? Is that the thought of the committee, the thought of 
the General Board and other naval experts, or are we getting 
our orders from the administration? 

Mr. FRENCH. On the question of international policy, I be- 
lieve we ought to follow the policy recommended by the head 
of our administration, the one charged with the responsibility of 
the international relationships of the United States. [Ap- 
planse. } 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I will say to the gentleman that 
this Congress is charged with the responsibility of protecting 
this country, and this Congress and this committee know that 
they are not ready and not willing to protect the country by an 
adequate naval defense. I have that from the report of the 
committee, made at the first session, and all we have against 
that is the hypothetical proposition that there may be a sne- 
cessful disarmament conference, We have found already that 
the disarmament conference was a failure, and we can not 
afford to saddle the responsibility on the Executive and escape 
our responsibility. The responsibility is primarily ours and 
goes back intimately to the action of this committee, and when 
this committee reported at the first session of this Congress 
that we needed cruisers, so much the more should this com- 
mittee report at this time that we need cruisers. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. UPDIKE. The program of 1924 authorized the construc- 
tion of eight cruisers, and two of them, I understand, are 
under construction at this time. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Win the gentleman tell the House how much 
has been done with reference to the construction of these two 
cruisers and how long it will take to finish them? 

Mr. FRENCH. As to those first two, there will need to be 
an additional appropriation of $8,250,000 to complete, and it 
is supposed they will be completed July 9, 1929. 
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Mr. UPDIKE. Does the gentleman know whether or not the 
keels of both of these ships have been laid down? Is it not a 
fact that the keel of only one of these ships has been laid 
down? 

Mr. FRENCH. 
down; all material is ready. 
October last. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I wanted to get the matter clear in my mind. 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to thank the House for its very 
generous attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the committee, in view of the chart which the gentleman from 
Idaho has used in his very able presentation of the viewpoint 
of the subcommittee, I deem it necessary to make some State- 
ments about what took place at the Washington conference in 
1922 and what has taken place since the Washington confer- 
ence. When this conference assembled in 1922, as everyone 
knows, this Government had in process of being built and in 
commission at that time one of the greatest navies in the his- 
tory of the world. As a result of that conference, we took out 
of the battleship line 17 battleships that were in actual com- 
mission. In addition to that, we took out 2 ships that were 
classified as obsolete, making 19 ships. In addition to that, 
we had in the process of being built 7 battleships and 6 battle 
cruisers, for which we had appropriated over $350,000,000, 
and they were anywhere from 35 to 45 per cent completed. 
The tonnage of the ships we took out of commission and which 
were carried as obsolete amounted to 289,580 tons. The ton- 
nage that was in process of being built amounted to 552,800 
tons. So as a result of that conference—and let everyone 
remember this—we agreed to scrap and have scrapped 32 ships 
having a total tonnage of 842,380 tons. That, Members of the 
House, was our contribution to a more lasting peace and to 
aid in the reduction of competitive armaments among the 
nations of the world. 

Now, let us see what England agreed to do and what England 
did. England took out of commission 4 ships. She had 18 
ships that she carried as obsolete. She therefore offered as 
her contribution 22 ships. Let this fact be impressed upon 
your minds, that of these 22 ships only 4 of them were in com- 
mission and had men upon them. 

Eighteen of them were obsolete, carried as obsolete by the 
British Admiralty, and of her 22 ships their tonnage was 
447,750 tons. She had at that time no ships in process of 
being built. 

Now, let us see what Japan’s contribution was. Japan agreed 
to scrap and to take out of commission 12 ships of a total ton- 
nage of 192,750 tons. She had in process of being built 4 ships, 
which she also agreed to scrap, of a total tonnage of 161.958 
tons. Japan's total contribution in the interest of a more last- 
ing peace was 16 capital ships of a total tonnage of 354,709 
tons. 

Now, France and Italy 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Before the gentleman leaves Japan, will 
he permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. With much pleasure. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Did not the conference provide an ex- 
ception as respects Japan in the particular of giving to her the 
right to complete the construction of the largest battleship in 
the world? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. ‘ 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not like to disturb the gentleman, 
but I did not want you to leave Japan without that fact 


appearing. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. At that conference two other 
nations, France and Italy, signatories to the treaty, had no 
ships in process of being built, and agreed to scrap no ships. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the contribution that each na- 
tion that entered into the Washington conference made. 

As a result of the conference, let us see what happened: 
The United States had left 18 battleships of a total. tonnage 
of 552,850 tons. The British Empire, after she has put in 
commission the Nelson and the Rodney, that took the place 
of the four ships that she took out of commission and scrapped 
as a result of the Washington conference, will have 20 capital 
ships of a total tonnage of 558,950 tons, Japan, after she has 
scrapped her 16 ships, has 10 capital ships of a total tonnage 
of 301,320 tons; and by 1941 Japan, under the ratio of 5-5-3, 
is entitled to a total tonnage of 315,000 tons. France has 9 
capital ships with a total tonnage of 194,544 tons, and Italy 
7 capital ships with a total tonnage of 133,670 tons. 

This is the strength of the navies that engaged in the 
treaty as a result of the Washington conference. 


One of these cruisers is about to be laid 
The other was laid down in 
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Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question at 
this point? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. And among the 18 battleships that we kept 
there were 6 that were coal burners and lacking in gun range 
in comparison with the British and the Japanese ships. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. I will state to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that six of the ships we kept, in my 
opinion, should have been included in those that were scrapped, 
and we should have retained some of the large battleships 
we were building which were, in turn, scrapped. We have 
spent over $22,000,000 in reconditioning the six old battle- 
ships that should have been scrapped, and our committee to- 
day is conducting hearings to determine whether or not it is 
economical to spend $12,000,000 more to recondition two of 
the ships kept, the Oklahoma and the Nevada. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion, and then I shall not disturb him further? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Did I understand the gentleman from Idaho 
to say a while ago that at this international conference on the 
limitation of armament our representatives did not consult the 
Navy experts? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, the gentleman from Idaho 
had so many figures and said so much that you can not 
prove by me much about what the gentleman from Idaho said. 

Mr. LAZARO. I understood him to say that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, Is it not a fact that Admiral Coontz was 
assigned to the disarmament conference? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; and Secretary Hughes—— 

Mr. McCLINTIC. And the Navy was represented there? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. But the Navy plans were not 
carried out there. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, I would hate to think that 
our naval experts originated this idea that ultimately was 
written into the treaty. 4 
ee LAZARO. You would not think they would be that 

e. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Out of our 18 capital ships we have 
only 14 ships armed with guns of over 13 inches. Of the 
British Navy every ship of her 20 is armed with guns of either 
13 or over 13 inches, and every ship of the Japanese Navy is 
armed with guns of either 13 inches or more. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman means capital ships? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Capital ships; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. “The object and purpose of the 
conference was to reduce — and I am quoting—“ the burden of 
competition among the nations that agreed to the conference.” 

There was no limitation agreed to in reference to auxiliary 
craft, and there was a limitation agreed to on cruisers of 
10,000 tons. No agreement was reached in reference to de- 
stroyers, submarines, and such like. 

It is highly important to ascertain what this Nation, as well 
as other nations—and this is what I want to impress upon 
you—has built, authorized, and appropriated for since the 
Washington conference. 

Let us see what we haye done. Let us see about our con- 
tribution toward a further reduction of naval armament. The 
United States since 1922 has laid down two airplane carriers, 
two light modern cruisers of the first line, three submarines 
of all classes, six gunboats, and, in addition to those laid down, 
we have appropriated for three light modern cruisers, making 
a total of 16 ships of war that we have laid down and appro- 
priated for since the Washington conference, or a total tonnage 
of 120,909. A 

Let us see what Great Britain has done. Great Britain has 
laid down—and by laying down I mean actually being built— 
two battleships of 35,000 tons each, the Rodney and the Nelson, 
that took the place of the four old ships that she took out of 
commission or that she got rid of. 

Great Britain got rid of her old ships, but we kept our old 
ships and appropriated $22,000,000 to repair and make them 
serviceable. In addition to that, Great Britain has laid down 
2 airplane carriers, first line, the Courageous and the Glori- 
ous; 11 light modern cruisers, first line; 1 cruiser mine layer, 
2 destroyers, 4 submarines of all classes, 4 gunboats, In addi- 
tion to those laid down, she has appropriated for 3 modern 
cruisers first line, 6 submarines, 1 submarine tender, 1 sup- 
ply ship. Great Britain since 1922 has either laid down or 
appropriated for 37 ships of war of a total tonnage of 285,795. 
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Bear in mind that the object and purpose of the conference 
was to reduce competition in naval armament. Now, let us 
see what Japan has done. 

Japan has laid down 2 aircraft carriers, first line, the 
Akagi and Koyo; 12 light modern cruisers, first line; 35 de- 
stroyers, 80 submarines of all classes, 4 gunboats, 6 mine 
sweepers, 2 submarine tenders, 3 tankers, and 1 supply ship. 

In addition to what she has laid down she has appropriated 
for 4 destroyer leaders, 8 destroyers, 9 submarines. Since 
the Washington conference, which was contemplated to reduce 
competition in naval armament, Japan has laid down and ap- 
propriated for 116 ships of war of a total tonnage of 339,201. 

Now, let us see what France has contributed toward re- 
duction of naval armament. France has laid down 1 aircraft 
carrier, first line; 6 modern cruisers, first line; 1 cruiser mine 
layer, 6 destroyer leaders, 21 destroyers, 28 submarines, 1 sub- 
marine tender, 1 tanker, and has appropriated for 1 modern 
light cruiser, first line; 3 destroyer leaders, 4 destroyers, 11 
submarines, 1 gunboat, 1 submarine tender, 2 tankers. That 
is a total of 88 ships of war, with a total tonnage of 221,828, 

Italy has laid down 2 light modern cruisers, first line; 16 
destroyers, 13 submarines, 9 mine sweepers, 4 tankers, 2 sup- 
ply ships. She has none appropriated for, making a total of 
46 ships of war. Italy has laid down since the Washington 
conference a total tonnage of 102,207 tons. By the act of De- 
cember, 1924, Congress authorized the building of eight scout 
cruisers within treaty limit—that is, not over 10,000 tons— 
and with guns not larger than 8 inches. 

Now let us see the status of the nations with reference to 
their strength in modern cruisers. The United States has 
10 modern cruisers classified as scout cruisers under 15 years 
of age, ranging in tonnage from 3,000 to 10,000 tons. The total 
tonnage of these ships is 75,000 tons. We are building two of 
10,000 tons each and have appropriated for three of 10,000 tons 
each, making a total for the United States of 15 scout cruisers 
of 125,000 tons. 

Bear in mind that the contracts have not been let for three 
that we have appropriated for, and, if my memory serves me 
correctly, there has been only an appropriation of $1,200,000 for 
the commencement of the three, but when they have been 
finished—and no one can tell when that will be at the rate 
we are now going—we will have, as I have above stated, 15 
of a total tonnage of 125,000 tons. 

The British Empire has 40, ranging in tonnage from 3,000 to 
10,000, and within 15 years of age. Their total tonnage is 
194,290 tons, and in addition to those she is building 11 of a 
total tonnage of 110,200 tons and has appropriated for three of 
28,000 tons, making a total for the British Empire of 54 scout 
cruisers of a tonnage of 332,290 tons. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman a moment ago referred to the 
10 light cruisers of the United States as ranging from 3,000 to 
10,000 tons. Is it not correct to state that the 10 are 7,500 tons? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Exactly. 

Mr. FRENCH. The point is this: The inference might be 
drawn from what the gentleman said that there are some of 
3,000 tons, and in view of that fact the gentleman would not 
want that inference left. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; I am showing that the 54 
scout cruisers of Great Britain are from 3,000 to 10,000 tons, 
with 3 to 8 inch guns and within 15 years of age. That is the 
same comparison I haye made with reference to ours. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Many of those cruisers of Great Britain 
are below 5,000 tons. In fact, most of them are below 5,000 
tons. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That may be true. 

Mr. FRENCH. It is true; while, on the other hand, not one 
of the 15 American cruisers to which the gentleman has 
referred is below 7,500 tons. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I stated the comparison was be- 
tween 3,000 and 10,000 tons. Of course, some of Great Britain’s 
may be fifty-five hundred tons or sixty-five hundred tons. Our 
10 are 7,500 tons each. 

2 BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie! 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman from Idaho evi- 
dently thinks that the 10 cruisers authorized on paper can lick 
these small British cruisers. > 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. I still think the gentleman does not want 
to leave an unfair impression to be drawn from his statement, 
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He has mentioned 15 cruisers, either built or building, or 
appropriated for by the United States, and he says that they 
are in a class from 3,000 tons to 10,000 tons. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FRENCH. No, it is not; and when the gentleman 
leaves that inference he is wrong, because, as a matter of fact, 
10 of them are 7,500 tons each, and the other 5 are 10,000 
tons each, and not one of them is below 7,500 tons. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. The gentleman is correct and so 
am I, in the way I am expressing it. I am expressing it 
exactly like the Navy Department expressed it to the gentle- 
man when it sent a statement of comparison of cruisers of 
these different nations. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman might just as well say that 
the cruisers are in tonnage from 1,000 to 10,000 tons. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I say that they are from 3,000 
on up. 

; Mr. FRENCH. While there is not one of less than 7,500 
ons. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, let me employ my friend's 
analytical mind for a few moments. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thank the gentleman for the 
compliment. 

Mr. BUTLER. The country knows, and knows it well, that 
in 1931 we can not have more than 125,000 tons of these 
cruisers, as against 332,290 tons of Great Britain's. Am I not 
correct in that? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Absolutely. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ten of our cruisers certainly have 7,500 tons 
each, and nobody denies that; but do not let us quibble. We 
want some more, and we need them if we are going to com- 
pete with these other people. Let me suggest one other thing. 
Will the gentleman please say to this House what the English 
propose to do within the next four years? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the gentleman that information? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Build 75,000 tons more. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understand that the Limitation of Ar- 
mament Conference that met in Washington made the limita- 
tion applicable to capital ships. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Only. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And scout cruisers to an extent of 10,000 
tons. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The limitation was upon the tonnage of 
cruisers? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And not upon the number. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not know that that had appeared. 
Therefore, so far as the limitation of armament is concerned, 
the gates are wholly down as to the number of cruisers and all 
auxiliary craft. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Absolutely. 

Mr. WINGO. Before the gentleman leaves that portion of 
his remarks will he yield to me? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Whatever may be true abont the dispute in 
respect to the tonnage of the individual ships, at the present 
time our tonnage is 75,000, and the tonnage of Great Britain 
194,000? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Actually built. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WINGO. Physical limitations are such that by 1931 we 
will have 125,000 tons and Great Britain will have over 400,000? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. She will have 332,290 tons. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. We will not have 125,000 tons. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We will if we get the money. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. But not this way. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Great Britain has 40, ranging 
from 3,000 tons to 10,000 tons each within 15 years of age, 
and they are armed with from 3 to 8 inch guns, and my distin- 
guished friend my Pennsylvania [Mr. Born] can tell how 
many torpedo tubes they have. 

Mr. BUTLER. Twelve on each one, of 21 inches. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The total tonnage is 194,290, and 
in addition to what she has already built, she is building 11 
with a total tonnage of 110,000, and has appropriated for 3 
with a total tonnage of 28,000; making a total for the British 
Empire of 54 scout cruisers of 332,290 tons. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
bas again expired. 

Mr. AYRES, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Idaho give me 15 minutes ou this side? 

Mr. FRENCH, Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER, 1 would like to yield these 15 minutes to 
my friend from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Would the gentleman mind going back to 
the batlleships for a moment to answer this question, Con- 
gress appropriated money to convert these six battleships from 
coul burners to oil burners, aud elevate the guns so as to 
inérease the range, 

Mr. VENSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true thut this money was returned 
to the Treasury? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, The money for elevating the guns 
was returned. The money for converting from coal to oil burn- 
ers was utilized, and they expended for deck protection, sub- 
marine protection, on those six ships $22,000,000. 

Mr. LAZARO. Why can we not elevate the guns? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgin, I hope we will be able to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. We will do it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let us see about Japan's strength. 
In reference to cruisers Japan has 19 scout cruisers from 
3.000 tons to 10,000 tons each within 15 yeurs of age, the total 
tonnage being 102,005, In addition thereto she is building 
6 with a total tonnage of 54,200, and she has none authorized 
or appropriated for; making a total for Japan in modern 
cruisers of 25, with a total tonnage of 146,205. 

France has bnilt three with a total tonnage of 16,731 and is 
building six with a total tonnage of 53,619, and has appropriated 
for one, making 10 seout cruisers in all, with a total tonnage 
of 80,350. 

Italy has eight with a total tonnage of 30,780 and is building 
two of 20,000 tons and has appropriated for none; a total of 
10 scout cruisers with a total tonnage of 50,780 tons. 

Now, members of the committee, in conclusion, the object and 
the purpose, as I have stated repeatedly, of the Washington 
disurmament conference was to contribute to the maintenance 
of general peace and to reduce the burden of competition among 
nations. Since the conference we have built or appropriated 
for 16 ships of war. The British have built or appropriated for 
87 ships of war. Japan has built or appropriated for 116 ships 
of war. France has built or appropriated for 88 ships of war 
and Italy has built or appropriated for 46 ships of war. 

The United States scrapped 842,380 tons, and we have appro- 
priated for and rebuilt since the conference 120,909 tons. The 
British Empire scrapped 447,750 tons, and since the conference 
she has built and appropriated for 285.795 tons, or within 
161,953 tons as much as she has scrapped. Japan scrapped 
354,709 tons, and she has built or appropriated for since the 
conference 339,201 tons, or replaced within 15,508 tons of what 
she scrapped as a result of the Washington conference. France 
did not scrap any ships, but since the conference she has added 
to her naval strength 221,828 tons. Neither did Italy scrap 
any ships, As a result she, too, has added to her navy 102,207 
tous. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is for Congress to determine what our 
policy shall be. It is for Congress to determine whether or not 
we shall continue to let our Navy stand in the position it is In 
while other navies are being built within the rights of the 
treaty. Tliat is the question as stated by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore]. That is one of the main questions in 
issue for Congress (o determine. At the proper time amend- 
ments will be offered and the Members will have an opportunity 
to express their views as to what the Nation’s policy shall be. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Tue time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. My time has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgla is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The gentleman states that at the time of 
the disarmament conference we were engaged in a bnilding 
program which, if completed, would have made our Navy the 
greatest in the world. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 
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Mr. SPEAKS, And that we scrapped about 846,000 tons as 
the result of that conference. Is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Had the original building program been 
completed, and had we not scrapped the 846,000 tons, would 
not our Navy have been approximately double the strength it 
has to-day? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct, 

Mr. SPEAKS. We are asking in this bill for $316,000,000, 
Is the gentleman bewailing the fact that we are not appro- 
priating $632,000,000 instead of 8316.000,000? In other words, 
it would seem conclusive that the disarmament treaty restrict- 
ing naval construction and the serapping of a large amount 
of tonnage will this year save the Government hundreds of 
millions of dollars, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. The gentleman is not be- 
wailing the fact. He has been endeavoring to enlighten the 
House as to what a complete failure the Washington disarma- 
ment conference was. 2 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not understand how the gentleman 
reaches the conclusion that the Washington disarmament 
conference was a failure, in view of the facts and figures 
presented in his statement and which seem to establish con- 
clusively that our expenditures for naval purposes bave been 
greatly reduced without impairing efficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
his again expired. 

Mr. AYRES, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Brack] 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 13 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, a rather strange thing happened on the floor 
to-day. We had a confession from the chairman of an impor- 
tant committee of this House that in spite of the fact that 
his committee has hitherto recommended the construction of 
three additional cruisers, and the General Board of the Nuvy, 
the experts of the Navy, had recommended it, yet in view of 
the administration policy in international affairs they are not 
going ahead. A strange admission as to the administration 
and international policy. It is a question that redounds upon 
us through our responsibility under the Constitution for 100 
per cent protection to the American people. 

I always like to listen to the distinguished gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencu] in debate, and in a cause he is an ideal 
witness, a great evader. He said we could not go ahead with 
aircraft carriers, in spite of the fact that the British have 
seven Instead of our three, because we have not the last word 
in aircraft, What a ridiculous statement! What country has 
the last word in the matter of defensive armament? On the 
same theory as that which the gentleman seems to have adopted, 
we ought not to have a Congress until we can have a Congress 
composed of men of perfect intellectual faculties like those of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

He also said in some cases we have a better average tonnage. 

That is not the question. The question is, Are we in the 
aggregate equal to Great Britain? Great Britain will not 
make an arrangement with us in case she goes to war to the 
effect that she will use only her little ships against our big 
ones, Remember what Balfour did to us in the conference. 
Anyway, do not send Hughes to make the deal. The whole 
proposition, as stated by the gentleman from Idaho in his 
legerdemain argument and as indicated by the chart thut was 
before us, is ridiculous. What we want in this country is an 
adequate Navy, n Navy as far up to 5-5-3 ratio as we can 
get. We ought to bave it all the way up. If it is a good 
general proposition, let us look up to it. If the other nations 
are sincere in their preachments about disarmament, let them 
cut down their cruisers. Let them cut down their submarines, 
8 let them cut down their aircraft carriers to the 5-5-3 
ratio. 

The whole proposition of that 5-5-3 ratio was a general 
naval proposition, and when our people walked out of that 
conference, having scrapped our battleships, then our people 
did serious damage to American citizens. It is up to us to 
relieve that damage. Even Secretary. Hughes recognized that. 
He said after the conference: 

It is essential that we should maintain the naval strength of the 
United States, 


But our chairman says, with his heart in his voice: 
The British would starve if they did not have great ships. 


If we are going to have a war with Great Britain, will we 
send them food and organize relief expeditions to supply them 
with ammunition, and are we going to give them ships? 
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Are we going to appropriate funds to give them ships? That 
is the brutality of war and that is the chance of war. If the 
British must starve because they have only a fair navy as 
compared with our Navy, so much the better in case of war 
with us. I would rather see the British starve than have 
the people in my district bombarded, and I am sure the peo- 
ple on the California coast would feel the same way about it. 

Then abont our forts. You would think we had forts with 
which to protect our coasts, but General Taylor, chief of 
the Army Engineers, has said that our harbor defenses are 
obsolete. In view of that we must build up the Navy. 

This to me resolves itself into a simple question. It is just 
a question of cheap politics. That is all it is. The gentleman 
from Idaho said in response to a question of mine that he 
would follow the head of the Nation on this question. So far 
as I am concerned, I would cut off the head of the Nation on 
this question, because I think the head of the Nation has 
fallen down flatly in his duty to the American people. I 
think, moreover, he knows it if he bas seen the report of the 
General Board and of the War College. In this bill the House 
will decide whether Congress considers the political future of 
Calvin Coolidge of more consequence thun the safety of the 
Republic. The committee seems willing to gamble this Na- 
tion, whose wealth is four hundred billions, or 40 per cent of 
the total wealth of the world, against an expenditure of 
$100,000,000, so that our one-issue President may prate about 
economy us he burns up the country’s money on the nayal 
unit he cherishes, the luxurious Mayflower. He knows that 
we hive no 5-5-3 ratio in cruisers or submarines, He knows 
that our cruiser ratio is to Great Britain as 2 is to 5, and 
as to Japan in fleet submarines as 3 is to 6. I wonder how 
he would like to go into the Republican National Convention 
on the short side of such ratios against Loncworru or Low- 
den? Yet he wants our naval men in the battle of guns to be 
inferior to the British or the Japs. Self-preservation has been 
the first law of nature, and King Cal, the chemist, has always 
observed it. If it is good enough for him, it is good enough 
for the rest of the country. He hus changed the old nayal 
slogan of “Don't give up the ship.“ to “Don’t budge the 
Budget.“ The question is not what we can afford, but what 
do we need for protection? Pacificism for ideals is danger- 
ous, but respectable pacifism for politics is dangerous and 
despicable. Like he assumes the dual personality of Presi- 
dent and official spokesman he now wants the Navy rein- 
forced by a paper navy. 

The chairman of the subcommittee says we will have addi- 
tional protection through the Coast Guard—the dry navy- in 
case we should have war. Nobody here really knows just what 
the situation is in the Navy, and that is what we want to find 
out to-day. It was shown that we do not know what the situa- 
tion is during the debate between the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Frencu], the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations, and the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], a member of the Naval Affairs Committee. There 
is a lot of confusion about it; we have got to admit it, and we 
must get at the facts. We must report to the people, and we 
must protect the country. 

I have a resolution pending in the Rules Committee requir- 
ing the Subcommittee on Appropriations and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to join as one committee and to summon the offi- 
cers of the War College before it in order to find ont just what 
is the situation in regard to our relative naval strength. The 
Washington Post last Monday, in a very strong editorial, says 
that is the only way you will be able to secure full information 
us to this naval question. 

I have a letter here from a distinguished naval critic, not a 
British critic, and he writes me to this effect: 

WASHINGTON, January 2, 1927, 
Congressman Brack, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mu. BLack: In your resolution (H. Res. 338) in the House 
of Representatives, December 15, 1926, I find the words, “to permit the 
use of the Navy Department, including the facilities of the Naval War 
Collage at Newport.“ 

There has been, and is, a great diversity of opinions outside the 
Navy Department and the Naval War College on the interpretation of 
the 5-5-3 ratio and what constitutes national defense. 

It is obvious that the heads of the United States Government, the 
United States Senate, and the House of Representatives have either 
been not informed, misinformed, or have neglected to look thoroughly 
into the status of our naval defenses and comparisons with other naval 
signatory powers of the Washington arms treaty. 

Chairman BUTLER, House Naval Affairs Committee, makes a brave and 
honest confession that America had been fooled and he bad been deluded. 
That is evident in the fact that the four signatory naval powers have 
increased tons and guns while the United States Navy has decreased. 
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There is no longer any doubt that the letter and spirit of the Wash- 
ington arms treaty has been violuted. The Washington arms treaty 
as understood and pledged is equal with Great Britain and 5-9 over 
Japan. This was understood in 1922, when the Secretary of the Navy 
directed the General Board to formulate a United States naval policy. 
The complete work, which was approved by the Secretary of the Navy, 
concludes that the balanced fleet for the United States Navy requires : 

1. Eighteen battleships, all maintained in the highest state of em- 
ciency. This necessitates in the cases of some of them: (a) An in- 
crease in the elevation of guns; (b) a change from coal fuel to oil 
fuel; (c) Increased protection against torpedoes and bombs. 

2. Sixty modern light cruisers. In order that our strength in this 
respect may equal that of Great Britain and be superior to that of 
Japan in the ratio of 5 to 3, there should be authorized a building 
program of 50 new vessels, 10 of which should be lald down each year 
for the next five years. 

3. Two hundred and seventy destroyers, our present number. As all 
of these vessels are the same age, and, in consequence, become obsolete 
at practically the same time, a replacement program should be imme- 
diately initiated, 


Right here, parenthetically, the gentleman from Idaho says 
the reason we do not need so many sailors is because, while 
we have u great number of ships for comparison purposes, we 
have a great number out of commission. 


4. Fifteen destroyer leaders, There are no vessels of this type in 
the Seet. All of them should be provided for at once. 

5. One hundred and ten modern, effective submarines. In order to 
obtain this number, a building program of 45 new vessels is necessary. 
All new submarines should be capable of operating as u part of and with 
the fleet. 

6. Five first-line airplane carriers. There are two under construction. 
Three additional should be lald down as soon as practicable. 


I want to point out that the chairman of the subcommittee 
neglected to say that Australia is building an airplane carrier 
that is chargeable to the British quota. 


7. Six Ughter-than-air ships. As the Los Angeles is only for com- 
mercial purposes, provision should be made to augment the Shenandoah 
by five new dirigibles. 


This is an old report and was made prior to the ill fate of 
the Shenandoah. 


8. Sufficient train vessels to insure the efficient operation of the 
combatant fleet. 

All attempts to place before Congress the exact conditions and 
requirements of the Navy have been defeated. It is therefore of vital 
Importance to our national security to call on the Naval War College 
for a complete and impartial report on the ratio of all naval powers, 
including the United States Navy. 

The importance of this, as covered by your resolution, can no longer 
be ignored in view of the Naval War College findings and opinions, in 
part as follows: 

“The data has not all been compiled, but there is more than enough 
to show what condition we are in now and how we were sold out at 
the conference, I can not belleve that it was done wittingly, but I do 
know that we conceded more than we should and more than the board 
of naval experts recommended as the minimum » It would 
take too long to go into all the details of the matter, but I will say 
this: We are hopelessly inferior to Great Britain in capital ship 
strength—range, rapidity of fire, weight of metal thrown, destructive 
effect, ete.—and the hell of It is, there is nothing that Congress can 
do under the treaty that can elevate us from our hopeless inferiority in 
capital ship strength, Gun elevation will not do it. Blisters will 
help. Thickness of deck armor will help; but we can not structurally 
do this. Our 16-inch guns are inferior in fire effect to their 15-inch 
What is the answer? Strange as it may seem to one who has not heard 
the reasons for such a drastic departure in our policy—I often wonder 
if we have one—the answer is high-speed 10,000-ton cruisers with no 
armor, unless they have some 5 to 6 inch deck armor, equipped pat 
Sinch guns. This will give you an inkling us to our condition, * * 

FP. S.: I have only scratched the surface.” 


The following table is the result of six problems played or worked 
out at the War College: 


British Prog levation 20° minimum, 
United 13 ships, 15° maximum. 


1927 


Ships must fight and fire at given range until one or the other is 
destroyed. The life of a ship is expressed in number of hits that will 
render her incapable of further offensive or sink her. 

British, American, and Japanese fleets fire most favorable for each 
fleet to adopt: Japanese, minimum, 25,000 yards; British, minimum, 
24,000 yards; American, maximum, 13 ships, 22,000 to 23,000 yards. 
. The relative strength of the three naval powers as given by Naval 
Intelligence is— 


The United States destroyer strength, on which we may rely, does not 
exist. The 103 destroyers in commission are the best of that class 
10 years old. The destroyers out of commission are deteriorating 


rapidly, all equipment must be replaced. It would take at least three 
years to repair and equip those ships and train 1,200 officers and 22,000 
men, the number required for that service. 

The ratio for destroyer leaders is: 


PTT Tr ͤ ͤ——:. E S 


A further letter from the Naval War College, in part, as follows: 
“The American fleet is shown to be weak to a point of serious and 
alarming degree, not being backed up by reserves, auxiliaries, supplies, 
fuel, and a lack of policy and preparedness. The War College problems 
that were played show that we can not handle a battle fleet on the 
Pacific. Lack of bases, fully equipped, were reasons given. Mare 
Island can only figure as repair yard for light ships. There was no 
mention of any other base other than Panama. That to handle the 
battle fleet on the Pacific it will be necessary to dock the capital ships 
on the Atlantic and use the Pauama Canal Zone as operating base, 600 
to 700 ships for supplies and fuel would be necessary to guarantee sup- 
plies and fuel for the maintenance and operations overseas. There is 
no base or harbor in the Pacifie equipped to accommodate the entire 
fleet in every respect.” 

“Whe merchant marine strength of a nation should be considered a 
part of its navy. Within 30 to 90 days merchant ships can be con- 
verted to cruisers and aircraft carriers. 

Great Britain can convert 42 merchant ships of 20 knots and over. 
Added to her five aircraft carriers, this would give the British Navy a 
plane carrying capacity of 2,500 to 3,000 airplanes, protected by a 
superior navy of capital ships, light cruisers, and fleet submarines. 

There is every evidence that the United States Navy would be de- 
feated in every major engagement. 

The second paragraph of the General Board's report defines the 
“fundamental nayal policy of the United States” in the following 
sentence: “The Navy of the United States should be maintained in 
sufficient strength to support its policies and its commerce, and to guard 
its continental and overseas possessions,” 

Our present naval policy is only to maintain. The building or re- 
placement program gives way to the maintaining of certain almost 
worthless navy yards, which is not consistent with economy. Nor is 
Mr. McCarl, General Lord, or Congressman MADDEN qualified or justi- 
fied to direct what is to be presented to Congress or what constitutes 
national defense. As to future naval disarmament, Great Britain has 
officially declared she will never disarm, and, with other signatory 
powers, has violated the letter and spirit of the Washington arms treaty, 

All other naval powers recognize the fact that England can not and 
will not disarm. And these facts influence and guide the defense 


policies of all other powers. 


Captain Smyth, United States Navy, officially stated “that the other 
nations were scrambling to construct as many ships 1 ton under the 
10,000-ton limits as they can afford, and that each nation is trying to 
misrepresent others.” 
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Europe and Japan's answer to future peace parleys and their faith 
in the success of further naval disarmament is demonstrated in 
Captain Smyth’s statement. 

America's faith in future naval disarmament is a danger and a 
delusion, backed up with only a misrepresentation that 5 cruisers 
are building and a further empty promise that 10 more will be built. 
This is only a sop to the American people. 

I call to your attention the pledge made at Cleveland, “ We pledge 
ourselves to fully maintain the Navy to the treaty ratio.“ The United 
States lived up to the treaty ratio in scrapping, but at no time have 
we made an attempt to live up to the building ratio. Our honor ana 
duty are as much pledged one way as the other. 

If the naval ratio is based on the Washington arms treaty, Great 
Britain should scrap 39 light cruisers and Japan should scrap 17 light 
cruisers. If, however, this is not done, the United States will be the 
only nation that has made real sacrifices under the Washington arms 
treaty. 

The Hon, W. C. Bridgman, First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
officially stated: “Britain must retain her supremacy of the seas so 
far as cruisers are concerned,” and suggested last July in London the 
status quo in cruisers, 

France and Italy have stated that they will never give up their 
defense, the submarine. No arms parley at Geneva, or elsewhere, will 
reduce the superior cruiser strength of Great Britain and Japan to our 
ratio of 1-5. 

If national defense is a nonpartisan issue, why wait until 1928 and 
risk the security of the Nation by putting the Navy in an irretrievable 
position ? 

Further hopes for naval disarmament is not the answer to meet our 
ratio in cruisers. Such hope is misleading and but a further attempt 
to crystallize the Harding-Hughes Washington arms pact, and a smoke 
screen as justification of the Nation voluntarily sacrificing its sea 
power, 8 

The plea that appropriations at this time might embarrass the 
League of Nations disarmament plans is a misnomer. The League of 
Nations, dedicated to a martyr of peace, is desecrated by crafty states- 
men, who barter and trade in weaker nations to satisfy the imperial- 
istic policies of the powers. The inner council of the League of Na- 
tions is composed of the armed powers; their voice is recognized by 
their weight of armor; they jealously guard that recognized Power of 
security and openly increase their diplomatic weight by the ever- 
increasing weapons of war. It is an armed peace by an armed league. 

Your resolution, House Resolution 338, offers a sane and construc- 
tive means to form a policy of national defense, 

The Naval War College and the Board of Strategy are better 
equipped to work out every plan of offense and defense and place before 
Congress the actual merit of weapon and class of ship. 

To successfully attain the above, it is absolutely necessary to elimi- 
nate all political interference and influence. No single political, mili- 
tary, or naval mind is qualified to be the last word in what constitutes 
national defense, 

The greatest influence brought to bear on our naval-defense poli- 
cies should be the naval strength and naval policies of all other naval 
powers. 

Your resolution offers the way to the Naval War College to submit 
all data and to demonstrate by problems before the Senate and House 


Committees on Naval Affairs our actual naval strength. This will 
bring into the light the unquestionable and indisputable facts. 
The time has arrived to fill the gap in our naval weakness. Author! 


zation means nothing without appropriations to build ships, and.a 
policy to save the initiative of the service. 

National defense and trade are one in order to guarantee security, 
peace, and wrens which is the shield to the immortality of a 
nation. 

A policy of idealism is not a combative force. 
the supergovernment which controls our destiny. 

The intent of the Washington arms treaty is based on comparisons 
with other naval powers. Congress should be guided by those compari- 
sons and relieve any one man, in whose hands rests the security of the 
Nation, of that great power and responsibility. 

Respectfully, 


It is but the policy of 


W. B. SHEARER, 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to hear the gentleman on 
the question of when we are going to have some more sinkings 
of the various ones we have built. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. We are not going to bother about 
that. If we should have a war, the British or the Japs will 
attend to that for us. 

Now, here is where the President honestly stated the posi- 
tion, and this is from his message to Congress under date of 
December 6, 1923: 

For several years we have been decreasing the personnel of the 
Army and Nayy and reducing their power to the danger point. 
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Further reductions should not be made. The Army is a guaranty of 
the security of our citizens at home; the Navy is a guaranty of our 
citizens abroad, Both of these services should be strengthened rather 
than weakened. Additional planes are needed for the Army and addi- 
tional submarines for the Navy. ‘The defenses of Panama must be 
perfected, We want no more competitive armaments. We want no 
more war. But we want no weakness that invites imposition. A 
people who neglect their national defense are putting in jeopardy their 
national honor. 


So spoke Calvin Coolidge in 1923 and yet look at what his 
spokesman on the floor of the House has said to-day about 
the Navy needs, 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yiq 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
going to turn aside just a little while from this discussion of 
armament and discuss for a few minutes the situation con- 
fronting many of the Representatives and the States that many 
of us represent here in the matter of the rights of the States 
to representation in either body of this Congress. 

A few days ago, or at least within the last month, it was 
stated by a distinguished Member of the other body that there 
were precedents in the House of Representatives for denying 
a man a seat without his having been sworn in and having 
had a hearing. There is some precedent, but I want to discuss 
just a moment what the precedents amount to. A man pre- 
sents his credentials here or in the Senate of the United States. 

I am not discussing Senators, and therefore I have a right 
to refer to the body. It contains the great seal of the State 
that the man represents. It imports absolute verity. It is 
prima facie the right of that man to maintain on the floor 
of the body he proposes to join his representative capacity of 
the State from which he comes; and until that presumption 
is rebutted and rebutted by proof and rebutted under an 
opportunity to be heard and to have a trial and to be con- 
fronted by the witnesses, that man has the right to repre- 
sent the State whose great seal he bears on his commission, 

What are the precedents that were cited as being in the 
House of Representatives? The most notorious was one from 
my State, where one Whittemore, a reconstruction carpetbag- 
ger, came up here and did acts that were so disgraceful that the 
House was in the course of expelling him, and did adopt such 
a resolution after he resigned. The House, having heard 
him and haying determined that he was guilty of conduct 
that was unbecoming a Representative of the State, he went 
back, and his constituents immediately reelected him to fill 
his unexpired term. He came back and presented his com- 
mission here and he was not allowed to be seated upon the 
floor. He was rejected, and as a result never was allowed to 
take the oath. But this was after the presumption that arises 
from the bearing of the commission with the great seal of 
the State upon it had been effecutally rebutted and destroyed. 
He had had his hearing. He was merely here asking this 
body to overrule the former solemn judgment of this House 
and allow him to be seated, notwithstanding the infamy he 
had already placed against his name. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOWLING. Did that particular person take the oath 
before the resolution of expulsion had been adopted? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; he had been serving for a year 
or more. = 

Mr. BOWLING. 

Mr. 
oath. 

Mr. BOWLING. He was not allowed to take the oath? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir. That is the precedent referred 
to, I take it, in the other body. That precedent is not a 
precedent for denying a Representative of a State the right 
to take the oath to which he is entitled because of the verity 
that is found in the great seal of the State that he repre- 
sents. And so zealous were the people who made the Consti- 
tution that they said, “ Yes; we will make the House and the 
Senate the judge of the qualifications of its Members. Yes; 
we will do that; but before we will allow the will of a State 
to be overridden or allow a Representative of the State to 
be declared not a Representative, except where there is a 
contest, there must be a two-thirds majority of the House 
finding that he is unfit to sit in the House to which he has 
been accredited by the seal of the State.” 

I haye thought a great deal about the conditions that are 
confronting the Senate. I hope that our people will not be 
Stampeded by clamor about primary corruption. Following 
the Whittemore case Mr. Brercer was expelled from the House, 


I mean when he came back. 
STEVENSON. No: he was not allowed to take the 
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He was reelected and came and presented his credentials. The 
very fact he had been expelled resulted in his being denied 
the right to take the oath. This was in the stress of war. 
Since that time even that has been waived, and he now sits 
with us. There was also the Brigham Roberts case, I believe, 
from Utah, where under the stress of agitation and a religious 
issue and an issue of polygamy and yarious other things there 
was a long investigation, and I believe he was never allowed to 
take the oath and become a Member of the House; but that 
should not be regarded as a precedent, because I do not think 
that was a well-considered judgment, It was one of fear rather 
than of justice and of law. 

I say these things because to my mind those of us who repre- 
sent conservative constituencies, who have always had great 
regard for the Constitution, should not sit down idly and let 
the constitutional provision be swept aside by the passions that 
may arise out of the scandal that has grown out of a primary 
election or any other kind of election. 

I am not alarmed at the continual intimations that are being 
made that they will investigate and determine that we are not 
living up to the fifteenth amendment. We have two classes of 
people who are throwing bouquets at the South, one wanting us 
to vote one. way for fear they will get after us about the 
fifteenth amendment, and the other wants us to turn in and 
nullify the eighteenth amendment, because they say that if we 
do not they will enforce the fifteenth amendment, 

I have no patience with this. The South has always stood 
for the Constitution. She stood for it and she justified her 
stand on battle fields that made this country a history that has 
never been written greater in any history in the world. 
[Applause.] And, by the way, she stood for it when that which 
was done in the heat of war had to be cured by constitutional 
amendments, admitting that she had been standing for her 
rights and that she had the right to retain them. It took 
constitutional amendments after the war to cure what had been 
done during the war. 

They talk about the fifteenth amendment! I want to tell 
you that in South Carolina the Constitution gives any man the 
right to vote who has $300 worth of property on the tax books 
and pays his taxes or who can read the Constitution. There is 
not a colored man in the State of South Carolina who can not 
register and vote if he comes within that limitation, and when 
he does his vote is counted. It is not like what happened up in 
Massachusetts, in the district of a gentleman who sometimes 
gets after us down here. A colored man publishes a paper up 
there, and he sent me an issue of it some time ago in which he 
charged, and seemed to prove, that a couple of colored men 
were elected to the legislature up there and they counted them 
out. They appealed to the legislature, and it sustained the 
counting out. [Laughter,] 

I want to tell you that under the constitution of South 
Carolina, squaring with the constitutional amendments, I served 
six years with a colored man in the House of Representatives of 
South Carolina. Why? Because they had a majority in the 
county of Georgetown and they had a right to elect. They had, 
that right under the Constitution under which we are operating 
to-day, and he was elected and he sat in the legislature con- 
stantly for six years, and I used to take a great deal of pleasure 
when gentlemen and ladies from Boston would come in and be 
brought up and introduced to the Speaker, when I used to be 
Speaker, and the first question they would ask was, “ Which is 
the Democratic and which is the Republican side.” I used to 
point to this little colored fellow over there and tell them, 
“That is the Republican side.” [Laughter.] 

We count them and we give them their rights and they can 
yote to-day, and we invite anybody who wants to, to come down 
and see whether we are living up to the fifteenth amendment. 

We are trying to live up to the eighteenth amendment, too, 
and we have no sympathy with this attempt to nullify the Con- 
stitution that is being made in some places and the attempt to 
tie to the Democratic Party the proposition that it is trying to 
nullify the eighteenth amendment. 

Gentiemen, I have digressed a little, but we see this statement 
every day. The Washington Post has a squib every morning 
about the southern Members and what would they think if they 
took a notion to enforce the fifteenth amendment. 

The State of South Carolina started out with a colored ma- 
jority of 40,000. A man was elected governor in 1876, when 
there was 40,000 majority if they all voted one way, but after 
Hampton was elected governor, the supreme court, made up of 
a carpetbagger from New York and a colored man from Phila- 
delphia, decided that he was legally elected. And he was 
elected by thousands of colored men voting for him. We have 
just celebrated the semicentennial of his inauguration. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How large a colored population in 
South Carolina vote to-day? 

Mr, STEVENSON. None of them vote. They found out long 
ago that there was nothing to it for them. They did not get 
anything out of it. As one of them expressed it, “All they want 
is to get us to register and get a poll tax out of us. There is 
nothing in it.” 

The colored man is a good citizen, but he never finds any- 
thing in the organization down there that is fit for him to vote 
for and I do not blame him for not voting. But that does not 
suppress him. The State has given him the right to vote 
when he qualifies and sometimes he qualifies, and then fre- 
quently does not vote. They do not vote, but not because they 
can not yote. They quit sending a man to the legislature from 
Georgetown 20 years ago, All this talk about danger to white 
domination in the South is not true. It has gone along until 
to-day the white people are in the large majority, even in 
South Carolina, and I hope Mississippi will soon crawl out 
of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. In South Carolina the white man has to 
conform to certain regulations in order to vote? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the colored men have to conform to 
the same regulations, and if they do they can vote? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. He can vote, but he does not 
want to. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if he does want to vote he conforms to 
the same regulations as the white man does? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Absolutely; they are on an absolute 
equality before the law and under the Constitution. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I understand that the colored man is 
protected fully under the Constitution. Is there any moral 
suasion used there? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; there has not been for 40 years. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I understand that on election day if a 
colored man approaches too near the ballot box to vote it 
changes his complexion? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is like a great many of the under- 
standings of the gentleman from New York. There is noth- 
ing to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes; I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are in the District of Columbia 
110,000 colored people. Not one of them is permitted to vote 
and there has been no effect on the part of our brethren across 
the aisle to take any steps to allow them to vote. They are 
disfranchised, every one of that 110,000 colored people. If 
you want to enfranchise any colored people, why do not you 

in Washington? = 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now I will conclude what I started out 
to say. I want to reiterate that in so far as nullifying any 
clause in the Constitution is concerned the southern people 
are against it. In so far as enforcing the Constitution is con- 
cerned the great majority are in favor of it, and the dis- 
cussions that are going on from day to day and week to 
week sometimes make me think that it is an effort to make 
it appear that we want to nullify certain provisions and certain 
clauses of the Constitution. The South has stood for the 
Constitution ever since it was written, ever since the South 
wrote it, because it did write it and construed it and it is 
prepared to live up to it now and the gentleman from New 
York can come down there, put on a wooly wig, black his face, 
come around to the election booth, and I will guarantee that 
we will not molest him; but he has got to be registered first. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will they count his vote? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I do not think they would count 
his vote, because he would not be a resident. The vote of the 
colored man is counted in South Carolina the same as anywhere 
else. As I said 25 years ago, a colored man was elected to 
the legislature and served for six years, and I served with 
him. He was elected on a Republican ticket and afterwards 
they took him out and made him postmaster, but he couldn’t 
be postmaster to-day, because he would not have enough money 
to pay for it. [Laughter and applause.] 


The Civil Service Commission reports, which I just got, 
shows that a postmaster, a henchman of a boss Republican in 
South Carolina, sold the village carrier positions in my dis- 
trict last September for $300 apiece, and got the money. The 
Civil Service Commission turned them down, and the devil 
is to pay now as to who is to pay the money back. I do not 
know that anybody cares whether they ever get it back or 
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not. The following is their report to me, and I honor them 
for their manly fight to clean up this nefarious business: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 31, 1926. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. Stevenson, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Srevenson: Following your visit to this office on 
October 19, 1926, an investigation was made of the charge that candi- 
dates had paid to political referees or their agents certain sums of 
money in return for promises of appointment as village carriers at 
Clover, 8. C. 

From the information obtained it is evident that $600 was paid to 
Parnell Meehan, postmaster at Chesterfield, S. C., to secure the appoint- 
ments of James S. Jackson and Robert C. Faulkner. This money was 
paid in four amounts of $150 each prior to the date of the examina- 
tion (September 18, 1926), in which both Jackson and Faulkner received 
ineligible ratings, 

No evidence was secured to show that Daniel M. Barrett or L. C. 
Dale used or attempted to use money in an effort to receive indorse- 
ment for appointments, 

A copy of the report of the commission’s investigator in this case 
has been transmitted to the Postmaster General for consideration in 
connection with the nomination of Mr. Meehan for reappointment, 

By direction of the commission, 

Very respectfully, 
Joun T. Dorin, Secretary. 


There was a citizen of my town, a native of Vermont, and 
he was appointed postmaster some years ago. He declined to 
contribute to the funds of certain pollywogs down there, and 
when the time came for him to be reappointed they called for 
an examination. Although he made the highest grade they 
had another fellow appointed, because he would not come 
across, and he told me so. That is the reason the colored man 
does not vote down there. There is nobody for him to vote 
for who is fit to vote for, and everything is for sale which the 
machine that is maintained down there in South Carolina has to 
deliver, and it is sold like beef in the market, and mighty 
cee beef at that. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 

de.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY]. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen, and gentlemen, 
about a year ago in a speech I made on the floor of this House— 
on the Navy appropriation bill—I called attention to the fact 
that the British were constructing two 5,000,000 cubic feet 
lighter-than-air ships. In last session we authorized the con- 
struction of two 6,000,000 cubic feet ships in the naval avia- 
tion bill, but did not make appropriation for them. Therefore, 
we have not increased our lighter-than-air ship construction 
the past year, except for one 200-foot J ship. In the mean- 
time all the other nations are going ahead of us in lighter-than- 
air construction and we are simply marking time, because the 
Budget has not asked for funds to commence construction. 

The functions of Congress are specifically mentioned in our 
Constitution, namely, make our laws, authorized for the national 
defense and make appropriations. It seems in the present form 
of government one department or a bureau created by an act of 
Congress is constantly striving to usurp the power vested in 
Congress by our Constitution and affirmed by our citizens in 
electing membership to both legislative bodies. 

We authorize ships, the number of men to man the ships, by 
law. The Budget then deliberately goes against the wishes of 
the majority of the membership of this House recommending, 
by withholding requests for appropriations, sufficient number of 
men for our national defense. How long is this going to con- 
tinue? Is the Budget in the future, a department created by 
Congress, going to completely usurp the powers yested in this 
House by the majority of people and confirmed every two years? 
The members of the Sub-Appropriation Committee deserve a 
vote of thanks from this Nation for not accepting the Budget's 
ideas in refusing to cut down enlisted personnel of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

I would like to call attention to the testimony which appears 
in the naval appropriation hearing. In a question by Mr. 
OLIVER of Alabama, asked of Admiral Moffett, who is Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy, Mr. OLIVER said: 


“ I would like to ask about lighter-than-air ships. I assume that you 
have made an estimate for that, and the Budget did not think it wise 
to appropriate for it at this time.” 

To that question Admiral Moffett replied: 

“That is right.” 

The Los Angeles, our only lighter-than-air ship, a diagram 
of which is before you, is of 2,600,000 cubic feet capacity, con- 
tains 13 helium cells, was built in Germany, and made a very 
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successful flight to the United States, and when the ship was 
moored inside the hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., it was found 
that she could have completed a trip to Texas without 
stopping. 

Under our treaty with Germany the Los Angeles can be only 
used for a training cruise and not for military purposes. In 
other words, at the present time we do not have any rigid 
lighter-than-air ships for military purposes. During the World 
War the Germans successfully took 20 tons of supplies from 
Germany to South Africa and return. If we constructed one 
ship, as authorized by last year’s bill, we could carry 70 tons 
of munitions twice as fast as any vessel that sails the sea 
over a distance of 6,000 miles. Rapid strides are being made in 
lighter-than-air construction. Germany has built 126 lighter- 
than-air ships, and 1 quote from the Aviation Magazine, Decem- 
ber 6, 1926, page 964, as follows: 


GERMAN SUPERZEPPELIN UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Despatches state that the construction of Germany’s new Super- 
zeppelin is progressing rapidly. Dr. Hugo Eekenor, who is supervis- 
ing the construction, and who will command the ship when it is com- 
pleted, has partially disclosed the secrets of the new propulsion system 
which will be installed. According to Doctor Eckenor, the power will 
be supplied by five 420-horsepower Mayback engines especially designed 
to burn a fuel known as carbonated hydrogen, with the chemical 
formula CH.. It is claimed this fuel is lighter and more efficient than 
either gasoline or benzol. This will dispense with the necessity for 
wasting valuable inflammable gas when ascending to high altitudes, 
The use of this carbonated hydrogen for fuel will cut down by 35 
per cent the weight allowance for fuel. 


A lighter-than-air ship depends upon the lifting power of 
the helium to float it in the air, and the Los Angeles is driven 
by five 400-horsepower motors. It is steered by double rudders 
and normally the altitude is changed by raising or lowering two 
flippers or fins, which are at right angles to the double rudders. 
As a reserve captain in the United States Marine Corps, I was 
attached to the naval air station at Lakehurst, N. J., last 
spring and this fall, and was an observer on the U. S. S. 
Los Angeles on several of its flights, and was in a splendid 
position to acquire first-hand information about our lighter- 
than-air activities. On one flight from Lakehurst to Newport, 
R. I., made over the sea, I had an opportunity to watch the 
operation of the Los Angeles mooring to a floating mast 
mounted on the stern of the U. S. S. Patoka. This mooring- 
mast vessel is the only one of its kind in existence and has 
demonstrated the feasibility of mooring airships to surface | 
vessels in harbors. I understand England is now trying to 
imitate this United States adaptation of the mooring 
mast. | 
I wish to thank the Committee on Appropriations for not | 
restricting lighter-than-air developments at Lakehurst this 
year. A very good course of instruction is given in free bal- 
looning, nonrigid airship operation, parachute construction, 
parachute tests, rigid airships, as well as a landing field for 
airships heavier than air. A very good airology station is 
maintained there, and weather reports are transmitted to 
Langley Field, Anacostia, and Arlington, Va. It is an im- 
portant link in the chain of stations which furnish the weather 
information for all aeronautical activity in the United States. 
Another peace-time measure of lighter-than-air ship is to cali- 
brate compasses from shore station, thus having a check on 
the accuracy of compasses on shore vessels. 

The experience of 45 hours of flight on the Los Angeles last 
year and 1114 hours on our new nonrigid J-3 ship, with service 
on the rudders of the same, has led me to think it is highly im- | 
portant that money be made immediately available for the 
commencement of two nonrigid lighter-than-air ships, as pro- 
vided in the naval aviation bill of last year. At the proper 
time it is my intention to offer an amendment providing these 
ships. I trust the amendment will pass. It takes between 30 
and 40 months to complete a nonrigid ship, and we can build 
two at the same time for less money than we can build one. 
It will not require all the appropriation at one time. Why 
Should we close our eyes to lighter-than-air activities when 
other nations are going rapidly ahead and copying all our 
improvements? England did not construct any worth while 
lighter-than-air ships until London was bombed. George Wash- 
ington said: 


In time of peace, prepare for war. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, it happens that there are a 
couple of speeches of such length that it was not desired by 
the ones who were to have the time that they go on to-night. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman stated this morning that 
he thought it wise to run along a while in general debate 
without fixing the time when general debate should expire. 
Have you ever reached any agreement? 

Mr. FRENCH. We have not as yet, and I was thinking we 
would now rise and adjourn. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. One other question. About what length 
of time does the gentleman have in mind to consume in gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr, FRENCH. I have requests for less than one hour. 

Mr. AYRES. And I suppose I will require less than 30 
minutes, so why not agree on the length of general debate 
this afternoon? 

Mr. FRENCH. We can agree early in the morning. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to ask 
leave to extend my remarks on the question of the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the 
chairman of this subcommittee on the very able manner in 
which he presented this bill this afternoon. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I can not agree with the Budget 
recommendations regarding the reduction of the personnel of 
the Marine Corps from 18,000 to 16,800 men. To my mind 
there are several reasons why this most efficient and useful 
military organization or establishment should be kept intact. 
I shall endeavor to give a few. Roughly speaking, the duties 
of the Marine Corps may be divided, or rather subdivided, 
into these general classes: 

First. Marine detachments serving on board of the fleet. 

Second. Guards for navy yards and all naval establishments 
and activities on shore, at home and abroad. 

Third. Administrative and other marine duties, 

Fourth, Foreign shore duty in connection with carrying out 
our national policies. 

Fifth. Expeditionary forces under training and available for 
active service in an emergency, either of peace or war. 

Sixth. Aviation. 

Taking up the first proposition of marine detachments serv- 
ing on board of vessels of the fleet. It is this duty which 
gives the Marine Corps its nautical character, differentiates 
it from the Army, and makes it especially fitted for duty in 
support of the fleet in the event of hostilities. Marines on 
board a ship in addition to doing the military guard duty of 
the ship, constitute a part of the ship's company and perform 
many of the same duties as sailors, including the manning 


| of a part of the torpedo-defense battery, and other similar 


duties I might mention. 

Now, referring to the second class of duties, that of guarding 
navy yards, and so forth. All of the naval yards, naval stations, 
ammunition depots, and other naval establishments and activi- 
ties are guarded and protected against fire and thieves by 
marine detachments, 

Calling attention to the third and fourth classes of duties 
I mentioned a few moments ago, that is administrative and for- 
eign shore duty, for over a hundred years marines have been 
employed in foreign countries in connection with carrying out 
our national policies and for the protection of the lives and 
property of American citizens. At the present time several 
marine detachments are engaged in carrying out this duty. 
About 900 are stationed in Haiti; about 500 in Peking, China; 
and an urgent demand is being made for at least that many 
more. Additional forces are held on board of ships in the 
Orient and ashore in the Philippine Islands and Guam in readi- 
ness for use in China. There is also a detachment at Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, for use by the special squadron should additional 
marines be needed by that squadron. 

The fifth subdivision mentioned is that of expeditionary 
forces under training and available for active service in an 
emergency either of peace or war.. A study of the history of 
the Marine Corps during the period, we will say, since the 
Spanish-American War, shows that forces of marines of vary- 
ing size have been employed nearly every year either at home 
or abroad in connection with our national policies. For in- 
stance, about 3,000 marines were landed in Vera Cruz in April, 
1914, where they continued to serve as a part of the army of 
occupation until December of that year, and I might mention 
many other expeditionary forces of marines used in other for- 
eign countries in like manner. On two occasions it has been 


called on for use in the emergency caused by the depredations 
of bandits and robbers of the United States mails. It is at the 
present time engaged in guarding the mails, about 2,500 men 
being used for that purpose. These men guard all trucks and 
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trains carrying valuable mail. They keep guard at stations 
where mail bags are being unloaded or transferred from mail 
ears into the station and follow up the transportation of these 
mail bags to their destination—that is, the post office—and 
keep guard there when the bags are later taken from the 
trucks into the post office or from the post office to the trucks, 
as the case may be. 

It is a deplorable condition which exists in some of the 
larger cities in this country which makes à decent citizen blush 
with shame to think that the local governments of those cities 
are so helpless that they can not protect the Federal Govern- 
ment against robbery of the mails it is delivering to the citizens 
of such cities, but such is the case, These robberies have 
taken place while mail bags were being moved from the trains 
to the trucks or just outside of a railroad station; also they 
have. occurred just outside of the post office. As a result 
marines were called for by the Post Office Department, and 
while it was somewhat of a commonplace thing to read of a 
mail robbery before, no one has heard of such a thing since. 
The marines haye taken over the matter of guarding the mails. 

Any time Uncle Sam needs policemen to guard him on land 
or sea, at home or abroad, in times of peace or of war, he 
knows Where to go and get them. He calls for the marines. 
This has been the case ever since the beginning of this Nation. 

It might be interesting to give a brief history of the United 
States Marine Corps from the date it was created or founded. 
It was founded on November 10, 1775, by a resolution of the 
Continental Congress directing the raising of two battalions 
of marines. These were the first troops authorized by that 
body. The first marine officer to receive a commission was 
Capt. Samuel Nicholas on November 28, 1775. During the 
Revolution these men served as a part of Washington’s army 
in the Battles of Trenton and Princeton and other battles on 
land. They also had their share in all the victories of Com- 
modore Hopkins and John Paul Jones on sea. At the close 
of the Revolution the Marine Corps was practically disbanded ; 
but soon thereafter. on July 11, 1798, the Marine Corps was 
permanently reestablished by act of Congress, approved by 
the President on that date, and saw action aboard ship almost 
immediately after its reestablishment during the naval war 
with France. 

The marines saw much service in the War of 1812. The 
Constitution had a marine guard through all her combatant 
career, and members of that guard took a prominent part in 
all of her battles. They also shared in the victory of Lake 
Erie, and the marine guard formed part of our military 
forces invading Canada in 1813, They took a prominent part 
in the defense of Baltimore and the Battles of Bladensburg, 
New Orleans, and many other engagements. 

In 1823 the marines formed a part of a landing force which 
attacked and defeated a nest of pirates in Cuba. Then in 1824 
they were called on to suppress a famous mutiny in the Massa- 
chusetts State prison. In the years of 1836 and 1837 there were 
two battalions of marines serving in the war against the Creek 
and Seminole Indians, and in the war with Mexico the marines 
fought both on land, as a part of the military forces, and on 
sea, as a part of the naval forces. They shared in the capture 
of Vera Cruz on March 29, 1847, and under the command of 
Colonel Watson joined the forces of General Scott in the march 
to Mexico City. They took a leading part in the campaign 
which led to the conquest of California and served in practi- 
cally all of the engagements during the war with Mexico. 

The history of the marines shows that they are always seeing 
service, not only during war times but in peace times as well. 
For instance, in 1857 the marines stationed here in Washington 
were called on to suppress the “ plug uglies” riot, and in 1859 
they were called out to suppress a distinguished citizen of my 
own State, John Brown, who was making a raid, and it ended 
as usual when the marines are called to take a hand. - 

I shall not take the time to detail the wonderful service 
rendered by the marines both on land and sea during the Civil 
War. If I should go into this it would take hours. It is suffi- 
cient to say they were found on the firing line at all times and 
under all conditions and circumstances, 

What I am endeavoring to do is to call attention to the 
diversified duties performed by this organization at all times. 
The marines haye never been idle. Immediately after the close 
of the Civil War—that is, in 1871—they were called on to cap- 
ture the Korean Forts because of the hostile action by natives 
of that country against a naval surveying party. Then in 1873 
they were called out to take care of a disturbed condition in 
Panama which interfered with the operation of the Panama 
Railroad, and as usual they straightened it out. They were 
kept busy putting down insurrections in various places, even as 
r as Alexandria, Egypt, clear up to the time of the Spanish 

ar, 
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When the Spanish-American War began the strength of the 
Marine Corps was about 2,500 men, some aboard ships and 
others guarding navy yards. The detachments afloat took part 
in the battles in which their vessels were engaged, which in- 
cluded the famous battle of Santiago and the battle of Manila 
Bay, and many other engagements I could mention. Immedi- 
ately after the Spanish-American War the marines were called 
on to take part in suppressing the Filipino insurrection. Owing — 
to the nature of the country these operations included the sever- 
est kind of campaigning and the marines suffered serious losses. 

Then the Boxer insurrection broke out in China in 1900, and 
because of threats against foreigners the Marine detachments 
from the U. S. S. Oregon and the U. S. S. Newark were landed 
aut Tientsin, China, and dispatched to Pekin to protect the 
American legation. In other words, the ever-ready marines 
were on hand at the right time and in the right place. 

Again, in 1903 another marine expedition was sent to Panama 
to protect American lives and property, and a battalion was 
kept in the Canal Zone until 1914. In 1906 a brigade of ma- 
rines was sent to Cuba to help Cuba put down an insurrection. 

Owing to the disturbed conditions in Nicaragua in 1909, on 
December 20 of that year a force of marines was landed, and 
in May, 1910, was again sent to Nicaragua, and this was re- 
peated in 1912, and I could go on and detail innumerable inci- 
dents where detachments of marines were sent first to one place 
and then another during each and every year for the purpose 
of protecting Americans or American property in foreign lands. 

I want to call attention briefly-to some of the services ren- 
dered in the World War by the marines. As a result of the 
declaration of war with Germany the Marine Corps during this 
year sent to France the Fourth Brigade of Marines, comprising 
the Fifth and Sixth Regiments and the Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion. This brigade formed a part of the famous Second 
Division and took part in all the principal operations of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. These included the Aisne de- 
fensive, the capture of Belleau Wood and Bouresches; the 
Aisne Marne offensive, including operations in the vicinity of 
Soissons; the St. Mihiel offensive, the capture of Blane Mont, 
and St. Etienne, and the Meuse-Argonne. After the armistice the 
Fourth Brigade, as a part of the Second Division, marched to 
the Rhine and formed a part of the army of oceupation, re 
maining there until July, 1919. A summary of the Fourth, 
Brigade operations follows: a 


Toulon sector, Verdun: From March 15 to May 13, 1918. 

Aisne defensive, in the Chateau-Thierry sector: From May 81 to 
June 5, 1918. 

Cha teau-Thierry sector (capture of Hill 142, Bouresches, Belleau 
Wood): From June 6 to July 9, 1918. 

Aisne-Marne (Soissons) offensive: From July 18 to July 19, 1918. 

Marbache sector, near Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle River: From 
August 9 to August 16, 1918. 

St. Mihiel offensive, in the vicinity of Thiaucourt, Xammes, and 
Jaulny: From September 12 to September 16, 1918. 

Meuse-Argonne (Champagne), including the capture of Blanc Mont 
Ridge and St. Etienne: From October 1 to October 10, 1918, 

Meuse-Argonne (including crossing of the Meuse River): From 
November 1 to November 11, 1918. 


In addition to the Fourth Brigade four marine squadrons 
of land fighting planes and the headquarters company oper- 
ated in northern France under the Navy as the day wing of 
the northern bombing group. Operations were carried on in 
the Dunkirk area against German submarines and their bases 
at Ostend, Zeebrugge, and Bruges. The total battle deaths 
of marines during the World War amounted to 2,454. The 
total number of casualties was 11,531. 

After they had done their bit in the World War, then the 
same old police duty was assigned to the marines. For in- 
stance, during the year 1919 disturbances amounting to an 
insurrection occurred in Haiti, and it was necessary for the 
marine brigade occupying that country to take the field again. 
Peace was soon restored. 

In 1920 armed guards, including marines from the U. S. S. 
Albany and the U. S. S. South Dakota, landed at Vladivostok, 
Siberia, and acted in the capacity of interallied police during 
the attempted overthrow of the government of that city. 

In 1921 the Third Battalion of the Fifth Brigade sailed 
from Philadelphia, Pa., for special temporary duty in Panama 
on account of boundary trouble that had arisen between 
Panama and Costa Rica. 

In 1921 so many armed robberies of the United States mails 
took place that a force of over 2,000 marines was organized 
and provided guards for mails in post offices, railroad sta- 
tions, trains, and mail trucks. This duty lasted about three 
months, and during this period robberies of mails absolutely 
ceased, 
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In 1922 marines from the Asiatic Fleet and Station were 
sent to Tientsin, China, on account of disturbances arising 
from the civil war in that country. 

The Japanese earthquake occurred in 1923, and marines from 
the U. S. S. Huron were landed to assist the American Embassy 
and American consulates and for relief work. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-four saw a serious revolution 
in Honduras. Marines were landed four times in several cities 
on the north coast of that country to protect American lives, 
The same year saw a provisional company of marines landed 
at Shanghai, China. 

In 1925 there were further landing forces in Honduras and 
two landings of marine provisional units at Shanghai, and, as 
I have already called to your attention, last October 2,500 
marines were again assigned the duty of protecting the mails, 
which they carried out in the same manner and up to the 
present date with the same success. 

In view of the many, many incidents wherein the marines 
have been called on to protect American citizens and the prop- 
erty of American citizens, both here and abroad, only a few of 
which I have mentioned, it would be the height of folly to 
diminish this force. I agree with General Lejeune, when he 
stated to our committee: 


Inasmuch as the Marixe Corps must be an organization of minute 
men” in order to carry out its mission of immediate service in sup- 
port of the fleet in a major emergency, necessarily plans must be drawn 
up in advance and provisions made for carrying these plans into effect. 
To accomplish this it is essential-that the corps should not be crippled 
by reducing its strength below the minimum necessary to permit it to 
furnish a well-trained expeditionary force for immediate service in a 
minor emergency and also to permit it to expand promptly and effec- 
tively on the approach of a major emergency. I am strongly of the 
opinion that the present strength—18,000 men—is, if anything, less 
than that minimum, and I am positive that it is not above it. 


I want to say, in conclusion, I have always found the marines 
a busy bunch of men improving their conditions and surround- 
ings, which would otherwise be a burden borne by the Govern- 
ment. General Lejeune stated in answer to a question asked 
him that the marines had adopted the principle that a man 
can properly be called on to work to improve his home; that he 
can be called on to do any kind of work to improve his home 
conditions. £ 

In view of this willingness on the part of the marines, with 
their own labor to do all they can to improve these conditions 
it would seem that a grateful Nation should. or could do more 
than has been done by this Nation in providing decent living 
conditions for its marines. I have been to Quantico and have 
seen the conditions under which these men with their families 
have to live. As has been said, housing conditions there are in- 
tolerable and would not be permitted for the civil population of 
any progressive community in this country, and are a disgrace. 
Until I visited Quantico and saw these conditions I could not 
believe they existed. I think the measure now before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs should be reported out imme- 
diately and passed, and an appropriation made during this 
session of Congress immediately available so that this deplor- 
able condition can be cared for at an early date. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now arise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
15641) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the nayal service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trzson] to preside to-morrow during such 
time as the Speaker may be absent. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Burpiox (at the request of Mr. ALDRICH) for the remainder of 
the week on account of important business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Pr FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 24 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 5, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS : 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, January 5, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments appropria- 
tion bill. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the eradication or control of the European 
corn borer (H. R. 15649). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Directing the Secretary of the Treasury to complete pur- 
chases of silver under the act of April 23, 1918, commonly 
known as the Pittman Act (S. 756). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize alterations and repairs to certain naval vessels 
(H. R. 15336). 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Secretary Davis to be heard in a discussion of items in the 
Army appropriation bill, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

841. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report showing the officers of the Gov- 
ernment who were delinquent in rendering or transmitting 
their accounts to the proper officers in Washington during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, the cause therefor, and whether 
the delinquency was waived, together with a list of such offiters 
who, upon final settlement of their accounts, were found to be 
indebted to the Government and had failed to pay the same 
into the Treasury of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

842. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to 
remain available until expended (H. Doc. No. 623); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 5 

843. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of Cass Lake and Leech Lake, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clanse 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4533. 
An act extending to lands released from withdrawal under the 
Carey Act the right of the State of Montana to secure indemnity 
for losses to its school grant in the Fort Belknap Reservation ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1664). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15129. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Indiana Bridge Co, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind.; with 
an anne (Rept. No. 1665). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (S. 2722) for the 
relief of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Railroad 
Co., the successor in interest of the receiver of the Gulf, 
Florida & Alabama Railway Co., and the same was referred to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. COCHRAN: A bill (H. R. 15819) to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 15820) to recognize the serv- 
ices of certain officers and enlisted men of the National Guard 
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or Organized Militia of the several States and of the District 
of Columbia during the World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
15821) to reyise the boundary of the Hawaii National Park, 
on the island of Maul, in the Territory of Hawali; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands, 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 15822) authorizing the 
county of Escambia, Fia., and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., 
and/or the State of Florida, and/or the State of Alabama to 
acquire all the rights and privileges granted to the Perdido 
Bay Bridge & Ferry Co., by chapter 168, approved June 22, 1916, 
for the construction of a bridge across Perdido Bay, from 
Lillian, Ala., to Cummings Point, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 15823) to establish a na- 
tional farm commodity marketing association to aid in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities, and to place the agricul- 
tural industry on a sound commercial basis, to encourage 
national cooperative marketing of farm products, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 15824) to amend the 
national prohibition act to prevent the issuance of personal 
injunctions ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 15825) to authorize the 
designation of deputy fiscal or disbursing agents in the De- 
partment of Agriculture stationed outside of Washington; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (II. R. 15826) to add 
certain lands to the Colville National Forest, Wash.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr, HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 15827) to amend sec- 
tion 2 of an act entitled “An act authorizing investigations 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Com- 
merce jointly to determine the location, extent, and mode of 
occurrence of potash deposits in the United States, and to 
conduct laboratory tests”; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (II. R. 15828) to prohibit certain 
assignments to duty in bureaus of the War Department; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15829) regulating the mileage and other 
traveling allowances of members of the Officers Reserve Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (II. R. 15830) to authorize an 
increase in the limit of cost of certain naval vessels; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 15831) to increase the efi- 
siency of the United States Navy, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15832) re- 
leasing and granting to the State of Washington any right, title, 
and interest of the United States In an island near the mouth of 
the Columbia Riyer, commonly known as Sand Island, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 15833) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act as amended; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15834) authorizing appropriations for con- 
struction at military post; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia); A bill (H. R. 15835) for the further 
protection of fish in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 15836) to make additions, 
extensions, and improvements to the post-office building at 
Asbury Park, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bin (H. R. 15837) to prohibit the use of 
time-mensuring devices in connection with the work of em- 
ployees of the War Department, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. K 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15838) to provide for the purchase of 
horses for the Military Establishment; tọ the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 15839) authorizing the Davis school dis- 
trict of Farmington, Utah, to secure water for the use of the 
South Weber School from the water supply of the Ogden ord- 
nance reserve depot; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MoLEOD: A bill (H. R, 15840) to prohibit the 
prosecution under laws of the United States of a person for 
an act in respect of which he has previously been put in 
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jeopardy under the State law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. f 

Also, a biil (H. R. 15841) to prohibit the admission of evi- 
dence obtained by unreasonable search or seizure; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COCHRAN; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 819) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 321) creating 
a commission to investigate the subject of civil-service retire- 
ment and the operation and administration of the law relating 
thereto; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 822) authoriz- 
ing the Seeretary of Agriculture to dispose of real property 
located in Hernando County, Fia., known as the Brooksville 
Plant-Introduction Garden, no longer required for plant-intro- 
duction purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANKIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 323) to 
approve a sale of land by one Moshulatubba; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MoREYNOLDS: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 324) 
authorizing the use of a portion of that part of the United 
States National Cemetery Reservation at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
lying outside the cemetery walls, for a city pound, animal 
shelter, and hospital; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: Concurrent resolution (II. Con. Res. 45) 
requesting the President to enter into negotiations with the 
Republic of China for the purpose of placing the treaties relat- 
ing to Chinese tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality, and other 
matters, if any, in controyersy between the Republic of China 
and the United States of America upon an equal and reciprocal 
basis; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BECK: Resolution (II. Res. 356) authorizing the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to ascertain the extent and char- 
acter of unofficial intermeddling in the foreign affairs of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: Resolution (H. Res. 357) upholding 
the President in maintaining the rights of the United States 
and of its citizens in Mexico and in Nicaragua, and in observ- 
ing treaty obligations to the Nicaraguan Government recognized 
by the Government of the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution (II. Res, 358) providing addi- 
tional compensation to Thomas F. Farrell and John A. McMil- 
lan; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 15842) for the relief of Capt, 
James P. Murphy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 15843) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sebina L. Hill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15844) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (I. R. 15845) granting an increase 
of pension to Walter T. Ponton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15846) granting an increase of pension 
to Frederick L. Eagle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15847) granting a pension to Anna L. 
Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 15848) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Mary A. Sanders; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15849) for the relief of Edwin D. Morgan; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15850) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah J. Rea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15851) granting a pension to Samantha A. 
Mehinney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER; A bill (H. R. 15852) for the relief of 
Max Hartenstein; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 15853) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret Trotter; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COCHRAN: A bill (H. R. 15854) granting an Increase 
of pension to Elizabeth McCue; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 15855) for the relief 
of Clifford J. Sanghove; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A pill (H. R. 15856) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jacob G. Lobaugh; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATON: A bill (II. R. 15857) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. McDavitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions. 


By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 15858) granting a pension 
to Pricilla Hillegas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15859) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen R. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FENN; A bill (H. R. 18800) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15861) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary S. Walter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H, R. 15862) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Longworth; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 15863) for the relief of the 
widow of Warren V. Howard; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 7 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 15864) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15865) granting an increase of pension to 
Rose R. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 15866) for the relief of 
estate of Katherine Heinrich (Charles Grieser and others, ex- 
ecutors) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (II. R. 15867) for the relief of 
Francis Sweeney; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15868) granting a pension to Jullette 
Perry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 15869) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rachel Dunning; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEN: A bill (H. R. 15870) granting a pension 
to Mina Barden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 15871) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15872) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate A. Zinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (II. R. 15873) granting an increase of 
ene to Amy Lampman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (II. R. 15874) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary I. Gracey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15875) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15876) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Dively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15877) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Hicks; to the Committee on Invalld Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 15878) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth A. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15879) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Raber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeK OWN: A bill (H. R. 15880) granting a pension 
to Rachel F. Burdg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15881) granting a pension to Eliza Towell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 15882) to credit the ac- 
counts of Rickings J. Shand, United States property and dis- 
bursing oflicer, Illinois National Guard; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 15883) granting a pension 
to Martha Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15884) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie M. Power; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 15885) granting an increase of pension 
to Harriett Six; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 15886) granting an 
increase of pension to Eliza A. Richeson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 15887) granting an 
increase of pension to Eulalie Charboneau; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (II. R. 15888) granting an increase 
of pension to Della V. Eelsey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 15889) grant- 
ing a pension to Annie H. Kenny; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 15890) granting a pension 
4 Lydia Emmuline Dicus; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. UPDIKE; A bill (H. R. 15891) for the relief of 
Mary R. Long; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15892) granting an honorable discharge 
to W. G. Burress; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15893) granting a pension to Jessie 8. 
Erle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15894) granting a pension to Flora A. 
Haymaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15895) granting a pension to Florence 
A. Haines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15896) granting an increase of pension 
to Annie L. Marksbury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15897) granting a pension to Melissa A. 
Trulock Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15898) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Redding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 15899) granting an increase of pension 
to Joseph M. Dennis; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred ns follows: 

4430. Petition of Religious Liberty Association of Tacoma 
Park, Washington, D. O, transmitting a petition signed by 
163 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting the passage of 
House bill 10311; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

4437. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wellington, 
Kans,, in behalf of legislation favoring Indian war yeterans 
and their widows; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4438. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of Rev. J. R. Weurich, 
pastor of the Community Church, Starkweather, N. D., con- 
cerning the amending of the preamble of the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committce on the Judiciary. 

4430. By Mr. CRAMTON; Petition of J, B. Earl and 97 other 
residents of St. Clair, Mich, urging that there be no modifica- 
tion of the present immigration law to increase the quota, and 
urging passage of the deportation bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

4440. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions adopted by the board of 
directors of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, expressing 
opposition to the construction of a deep-water highway from 
Montreal, Cannda, to Duluth, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

4441. Also, resolution of the Medical Society of the County 
of Kings, xndopted-at its regular meeting on December 21, 1926, 
held at the Medical Society Building, 1813 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., expressing opposition to the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4442. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Miss Mary L. Doyle, 
257 E Street, South Boston, Mass., urging the enactment of 
prompt legislation to clear up the situation regarding radio 
broadcasting; to the Committee on the Merchunt Marine and 
Fisheries. 

4443. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of Rev. W. J. Johnstone and 
33 other residents of St. Paul, Minn., urging the enactment of 
House bill 10311; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4444. By Mr. KING: Petition against compulsory Suuday ob- 
servance, signed by Geo, W. Anderson and 64 other citizens of 
Andover and Cambridge, III.; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

4445. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Berwick, Pa., urging the passage of House bill 10311, known as 
the Lankford Sunday rest bill, for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4446. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of certain voters of Hughes- 
ville, Mo., urging passage of Civil War pension bill providing 
increase of pension for soldiers and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

4447. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Raynham, Mass., against compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance legislation; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

4448. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petitions of citizens of Oregon, pro- 
testing against Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, January 5, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heayenly Father, we recognize the hand that blesses 
us and we realize constantly our need of Thee so that in 
every crisis of life we shall find ourselves assured of Thy 
guidance, Help us individually to do Thy will. Help us to 
look out upon the world with larger promise of increasing 
blessings, prospering at home and abroad, so that the peoples 
of the earth shall receive Thy benediction. We ask in Jesus’ 
nume. Amen, 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTH, In., a Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin, appeared in his seat to-day. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (II. R. 14827) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 37 to the said bill and concurred therein with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CREDENTIALS—SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the certificate of election of Joun J. Bratne, of Wisconsin, 
which, without objection, will be read ard placed on file. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Unrrap STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Department of State, 88: 
To all to whom these presente shall come, greetings: 

This is to certify that on the 2d day of November, 1926, Joun J. 
Blalxn was duly elected by the qualified electors of the State of Wis- 
consin a Senator of the United States from sud State to represent 
said State in the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, 
beginning on the 4th day of March, 1927, as appears from the cer- 
tificate of the State board of canvassers on file in the office of secretary 
of state. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
grent seal of the State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at the Capitol, 
in the city of Madison, this 30th day of November, A. D. 1926. 

Joun J. BLAINB, Governor, 

By the governor: 

[sear] Frep R. ZIMMERMAN, 

Scoretary of State, 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. REED of Missouri, I move that the credentials be 
referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, as the term of the Senator 
elect from Wisconsin will not begin until the 4th of March 
next, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri that the credentials be referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY co. 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from Hamilton & Hamilton, attorneys and counselors at 
law, transmitting, in compliance with law, the annual report 
of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1926, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Conduit Road Citizens Association, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., favoring the appointment of William McKay Clay- 
ton to the office of people’s counsel of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed in the Rzcorp, as follows: 
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CONDUIT ROAD CITIZENS Association, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 12. 
The SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 

Sin: The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the De- 
cember meeting of the above association : 

Resolved by the Conduit Road Citizens Association, tn regular meet- 
ing assembied this 30th day of December, 1926, That it hereby Indorsea 
and recommends the appointment of William McKay Clayton for the 
office of people's counsel on the recently created Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District, as it belleves that Mr. Clayton's knowledge 
of public utilities and legal training, his long experience and deep 
interest in these matters eminently qualify him for this position; and 

Resolved further, That a copy of this indorsement be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Secretary of the Senate, and the Federation of Citizens 
Associations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Coxporr ROAD CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, 
By Roeser E. Apams, President. 


Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Em- 
poria and Reserve, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
prompt passage of the so-called White radio bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Poland, in the State of Ohio, praying for the prompt passage 
of the so-called White radio bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas City, in the State of Kansas, praying for the prompt pas- 
sage of the so-called White radio bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Marion 
County (Kans.) Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union, 
favoring the passage of the so-called Capper-Tincher bill regu- 
lating the ownership and control of independent stock yards, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

DENATURANTS IN ALCOHOL 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I present a telegram relative 
to denaturants in alcohol, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 

CLEYELAND, OHIO, January 5, 1937, 
Hon. F. B. WILtIs, 
Senator from Ohio, Washington, D. C.: 

In connection with present hysteria over denaturants in tax-free 
alcohol, we respectfully urge careful consideration of needs of legitimate 
industry under a 20-year-old statute, which was enacted to encourage 
our chemical: industry. Our present formulas are based on sound 
scientific principles and experience over a long period, Any hasty 
change might have a critical effect on our production and the use of our 
products and their use by the industrial trade, especially nitrocelluloa 
lacquers, We support the Treasury Department's attitude that dena- 
turation is an industrial problem and not a probibitiou question, 

Tun GLIDORN Co. 


GILES GORDON 


Mr. PINE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1129) for the relief of Giles Gordon, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1213) thereon. 

TOMBIGBEE RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4712) granting 
the consent of Congress to Meridian & Bigbee River Railway 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across 
the Tombigbee River at or near Naheola, Ala., and I submit a 
report (No, 1214) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


IS. 4712, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session! 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Tombigbee River at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation at or near Naheola, Alu., in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1006. 

Sec, 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to Meridian & Bigbee River Railway Co., its successors and assigns; and 
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any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
corporation. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
presaly reserved, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On behalf of the Department of 
Commerce I introduce a bill and ask that it be read by title 
und referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5063) providing for the consolidation of the func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce relating to navigation, 
to establish load lines for American vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 5064) granting an increase of peusion to Sarah 
Emma Garvin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 5065) granting an increase of pension to Barbara 
J. Ward (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 5066) granting an increase of pension to Alice A. 
Newell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr, BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5067) to provide for the disposition of moneys 
collected as taxes upon articles coming into the United States 
from the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5068) granting an increase of pension to Celynda 
Werner Ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5009) to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium 
gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and 
to the development of commercial aeronautics, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5070) granting an increase of pension to John 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5071) granting un increase of pension to Maria M. 
Wilson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONARY: 

A bill (S. 5072) for the relief of F. J, Goodenough ; and 

A bill (S. 5073) for the relief of Clifford J. Sanghove; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5074) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Paine (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 5075) authorizing a survey by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the Everglades of Florida to obtain information 
regarding the reclamation thereof; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 


PRINTING OF SENATE MANUAL 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, which 
I send to the desk, and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. It is the usual resolution in regard to 
the printing of the Senate Manual passed at every Congress. 

The resolution (S. Res. 313) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 313 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be instructed to prepare a 
new edition of the Senate Mannal, and that there be printed 2,500 
coples of the same for the use of the committee, of which 300 copies 
shall be bound In full morocco and tagged as to contents. 


ASSISTANT OLERK TO COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. GOODING submitted the following resolution (8, Res, 
314), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
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Senate Resolution 314 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 124, agreed to April 15, 1926, 
authorizing the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce to employ a 
special assistant clerk until the end of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, hereby is further con- 
tinued in full force and effect until June 30, 1927, inclusive. 


AMERICANS’ CONCESSIONS ABROAD 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, on December 11 a confer- 
ence on Americans’ concessions abroad was held in Washington 
under the auspices of the People’s Reconstruction League at 
which several speeches were made containing extremely impor- 
tant information. The league has prepared a summary of some 
of these speeches, which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the summary was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


Tun TREND OF INVESTMENTS 
By Robert W. Dunn, author American Foreign Investments 


American private interests have loaned to foreign governments, 
Provinces, and municipalities approximately $4,000,000,000. These 
loans carry an interest rate averaging from 6% to 7 per cent and their 
purposes are ostensibly for government railroad construction, public 
works, highways, national banks, sanitation projects, purchase of gov- 
ernment equipment, port improvements, exchange stabilization, and 
general floating indebtedness. 

Between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000 of this Investment In goyern- 
ment loans Is in Canada, over $2325,000,000 in France, nearly $300,- 
000,000 In British bonds, over $200,000,000 In Argentina, and so on 
in the following order: Belgium, Germany, Japan, Brazil, Dutch East 
Indies, Russia, Norway, Denmark, Australia, Netherlands, Cuba, Swit- 
zerland, Mexico, Philippines, Sweden, Poland, Chile, etc. About 
$850,000,000 Is invested in bonds of Latin American republics and 
$1,500,000 in European countries, and a half a billion in Asla and the 
Orient. 

Investments in loans floated by forcign corporations and by American 
corporations with major investments abroad, in addition to so-called 
direct investments by Americans abroad are now estimated at over 
$7,000,000,000. Most of this Investment—about $5,000,000,000 of 1t— 
is, of course, in Cannda and in Latin America, but It has been grow- 
ing significantly in Europe during the last two years. Direct invest- 
ments In Asia are still comparatively negligible, only a quarter of a 
billion thus far. 

Taking the two kinds of investments together—the government 
loans and the corporgte and direct investments—we find that out of 
every $100 invested abroad by Americans, about $70 goes to Canada 
and Latin-American countries; the bulk of the remainder to Europe. 

It is interesting to note that government loans secured upon specifie 
revenues, such as customs, salt, and sugar taxes and tobacco monopo- 
lies, have become the rule among the weaker countries of Europe just 
as they have been in the case of the Dominican Republic and other 
Central American States, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugo- 
Slavia, Greece, Germany, Poland—all have floated this type of loan In 
the American market. Indeed, it seems to be the only type of security 
American bankers dream of floating in these days of postwar unsettle- 
ment and uncertainty. Loans of this type to the countries mentioned 
above now aggregate $225,000,000. They are all 7 to 8 per cent bonds. 

How far American control over the Industries of such countries as 
Germany will go is a matter for speculation. Most of our holdings 
are now in the form of bonds or minority blocks of stocks, However, 
it is our prediction that most of these will not be repaid when thoy 
mature, and it is quite probable that they will be converted into 
shares which, of course, will mean complete contro] of the native 
industries involved. 

When will American foreign investments recede or stop? They are 
now piling up at the rate of a round billion or more per annum. Some 
forecast that the present total of $11,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 
privately invested abroad by American citizens will amount to $50,- 
000,000,000 within 20 years; in other words, incrense at the rate of 
$2,500,000,000 a year, or at a rate much higher than the present anuual 
investment, These experts base their estimates on the need for invest- 
ing a great American national surplus abroad in order to keep industry 
prosperous and buzzing at home. They also assume that interest rates 
will remain high in Europe and that no great accumulation of capital 
will be made there in spite of the sums now poured into her industries 
by American bankers. 

Others feel that as Europe is “restored” and “rchabilitated™ the 
demand for American capital will fall off and that the lower interest 
rates there will drive European capital to America, and that the whole 
position of Europe and America will be changed, with American dollarg 
also being returned home in the form of European goods. 

In any event, and no matter what the trend in Europe, it Is certain 
that the investment of American capital in Latin America and the East 
fa likely to increase, and that America will greatly increase ber total 
foreign investments and her mortgage on the rest of the world. 


1927 
Ann Concessions Jostirmp, anp Sour Tur Br RECORDRD? 


Frof. Charles Hodges, assistant director, division of oriental commerce, 
New York University 


Though there are people who belleve that imperialism ended with 
the Great War, this “ easiest way" of nations in dealing with so-called 
backward countries is a force still to be reckoned with in world 
politica, 

METHODS, NOT PURPOSES, WRONG 

Thore is nothing “right” or “wrong” about the development of 
so-called backward countries by the more advanced economic powers 
now holding the leadership In world life, The Industrial nations of 
to-day baye no choice under the existing conditions of world life, 
They are obliged by economic necessity to seek sources of the raw mate- 
rinis upon which thelr very populations and industries NMterally feed 
and to secure markets wherein can be sold the products of their 
factories. 

These rising tides of commerce, industry, and finance can not be 
swept back by sentimentalism, idealism, or other similar forces. The 
econoniics of modern national existence have made imperialism an 
inevitable part of the extension of the world's business to involve 
peoples everywhere under the sun. Nowadays these imperialistic proc- 
esses wem to many of us to be a bad way to do a good thing—the 
economic development of the world will go ahead, but it ought to be 
possible to bring an enlightened statesmanship into play to temper the 
roughshod drive of nations for dominion. 

In fts broadest sense, a concession is nothing more or less than a 
contract entered Into by two parties for the performance of a specified 
purpose on terms which have been freely entered into and designed to 
confer mutual advantages, Unlike undertakings to which both parties 
ure private interests, the concession becomes an outstanding phase of mod- 
ern international relations because of the inequality between the parties 
to such an agreement. Unless the concession ix granted by one govern- 
ment to another government, there In an essential inequality between the 
parties. This is typical of the general run of rights, so that the 
relationship between the parties to the understanding is that of two 
wholly different interests—one the sovereign state subject only to tho 
dictates of international law as a member of the community of nations, 
and the other the subject of another such sovereign state which itself 
may be involved only indirectly through its own nationals in such an 
undertaking. 

Such a grant by the governmental authorities to another state or Its 
nationals dealing with economie rights, privileges, or potentialities, 
then, is a commodity trafficked in for a variety of motives. The grantor 
may be elther the central government Itself or the local authorities of 
such a state. The grantee mny be a foreign power directly exercising the 
rights and privileges of the concession, or the allen interest of such a 
state may be cnmoufiaged behind an oficial company, such as the South 
Manchuria Railway Co. In China, In the ease of a foreign national 
the grant may, by the relations such a subject enjoys with its own 
government, take on an essentially political character, or it may be 
predominantly a nonpolitical enterprise without international signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of diplomacy. So far as terms go, a con- 
cession may be wholly monopolistic, with exclusive rights and priv- 
jleges being guaranteed it under the principle of the “closed door,” 
so that foreign competition is strangled. The terms may be such as to 
establish only a quasi-monopolistic situation, marked by special rights 
being promised the concessionnzire of a particular character, but not 
completely effecting a monopoly—instanced by the various concession 
clauses which give priority for future development to such a concession 
holder or promise favorable consideration of bids for future under- 
takings, provided they are no higher than the lowest competing offer. 
Such terms, finally, may be based upon the “open door,“ in which 
equality of opportunity is preserved, so far as any blanket rights of a 
monopolistic character or any future priorities are concerned. 

CONCESSION DIPLOMACY ROOT OF EVIL 


When such economic undertakings are joined with an ulterior dip- 
lomatic objective lu a kind of unlon between the foreign office and a 
notion’s business and finance, we have what might be termed “ conces- 
sion diplomacy.” That is, what normally would be truly a commer- 
cial enterprise deliberately is made a part of a nation’s economic 
diplomacy. 

Therefore, concession diplomacy may be set down as the root of the 
evil—in Abyssinia, China, or Nicaragua, It inay be described as the 
economic side of the political struggles of Industrial natlous; us a 
commercial undertaking In which a business proposition is made Into a 
political deal; as a private enterprise transformed into a diplomatic 
stake, The foreign office, not the business man, becomes the custodian 
of the equities Involved, 

In other words, it is not the fact of business development overseas 
which is sinister, but the political implications put behind this economic 
expansion, The whole thing is tantamount to saying: We build you 
a railroad not as a means of transportation but as an Instrument of 
penetration; we loan you funds not for the purpose of stabilizing 
public finances but with the object of securing mortguges on national 
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assets and circumscribing national independence; we diplomatically 
underwrite propositions not for legitimate commercial protection but 
for illegitimate political advantage. 


THE CONTROL OF CONCESSION DIPLOMACY 


Can concession diplomacy be controlled? 

The answer to this question involves two consklerations— (1) tne 
provisions within the agreement itself; and (2) the larger external 
aspects of the problem or the international implications of these 
concessions, 

As to the provisions within concesslons, it is safe to say that the 
responsible financial undertakings to-day are characterized by a much 
bronder understanding of the mutual interests that ought to be served 
than a quarter of a century ago or longer, The “safe” investment 
becomes the crux of the problem. The methods of securing a loan 
at the present time mny be said to be u pretty accurate Index of the 
status of a borrowing country. The whole problem of security Is 
an inevitable result of the banker belong merely a trustee in the allo- 
cation of funds which sre not his own but which are merely mobilized 
through national nancial machinery for profitable employment. The 
safeguarding clnuses admittedly are designed to cover every contin- 
gency reasonably to be anticipated—repudiation by the borrowing 
State; invalidity, which may subsequently arise; legal difficulties, such 
as the effecting of changes In sovercignty on loans and concessions 
onder international law; and the financial difficulties which may result 
from inadequate or ineffectively applied security, together with the 
possible dissipation of the proceeds of the loan without adequate 
control. d 

From the international standpoint, the control of concessions di- 
plomacy rests upon three broad lines of development. 

In the first place certain economic tendencies themselves are making 
for more satisfactory International conditions. The bunker is tending 
mare nud more to deal with the whole question of the fluanclal under- 
writing of backward countries in terms of financing not greatly different 
from the conditions attaching to domestic loans rather than from the 
old attitude which may be termed financiering at the expeuse of weak 
countries. There is the possibility of developing among investors a 
realization that their best interests are served through disentangling 
rather than entangling less advanced nations. 

Secondly, there are political tendencies that well can be strengthened 
by an informed public opinion in the capital-exporting countries, The 
insistence upon the “open door,” the nonmonopolistic and nonpolitical 
conduct of development is, perhaps, the most significant diplomatic 
policy now before us, The development of International cooperation in 
contrast to national monopoly goes hand In hand with this policy of the 
equality of opportunity. However much the formation of such inter- 
national lending combinations, such as the new China consortium, may 
seem to contain an ominous power of dictating its terms or cutting off 
the supply of capital, it also promises to prevent the reckless competi- 
tion of rival national banking interests under conditions which in the 
past have been wholly disastrous to the integrity of underdeveloped 
peoples. There is no renson why this international cooperation, alleviat- 
ing much of the hazardous play of recent national financial interests 
should not actually be “able to render greater gervice at lower coats 
through a broader spread of the risk under obviously safer conditions, 

Thirdly, the development of international law Itself is producing 
legal safeguards restricting the old play of world politics in backward 
countries. For Instance, the Drago doctrine regarding the forcible 
collection of debts of creditor States from defaulting borrowing coun- 
tries has found partial acceptance in The Hague Convention of 1907, 
which interdicted summary procedure without due process designed to 
give every opportunity for the amicable settlement of claims, Then, 
ngain, the Calvo clause, n provision inserted In many Latin-American 
concersions which requires the exhaustion of local remedies by con- 
cession holders before appealing to their respective countries for 
diplomatic intervention, is neither wholly rejected nor completely 
accepted; but it tends to prevent unfair advantage being taken of dis- 
putes over the execution of contracts. So far as special measures go, 
the resolution of the Washington arms conference, calling for the com- 
munication of all public and private undertakings which countries In- 
terested In the Far East intended to rely upon in protection of the 
Interests in China marks a significant blow nt secret diplomacy in the 
field of concessions. Fuller publicity regarding the diplomatic transac- 
tions might be extended to other storm centers. So far as interstate 
agreements go, the provision in the covenant of the League of Nations 
requiring the registratlon of treaties between member States or mem- 
ber States and nonmembers is a material step in the direction of more 
open diplomacy that touches upon the problem of concessions which 
have been made the subject of conventions between two States. Simi- 
larly other articles in the covenant, such as dealing with the Integrity 
of the members of the league, appeals for readjustment when condi- 
tions may jeopardize peace, and the revision of the agreements which 
are likely to provoke international disturbances, are all part of the 
fuller publicity attending upon modern international relations. 

Hence In the final analysis the problem of concessions, economic im- 
perialism, and backward peoples is part and parcel of the larger 
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problem- the popular control of diplomacy. If democracy stops at the 
water's edge, like many other things in this age of nationalism, there 
is little use in denouncing the seumier side of world politics. Inter 
national relntlous are what peoples nowadays want to make them. 
The trouble in the past bas been the linking of diplomacy with per- 
fectly legitimate economic activities—from the establishment of indus- 
trial enterprises to the stabilization of sick currencies with the sub- 
ordnation of sound business to hazardous political ventures. Until the 
peoples of nations deal with the larger aspects of foreign policy in 
truly democratic terms it seems to me that the whole question of the 
control of concession diplomacy is elusory. It ls part and parcel of so 
much more vast a problem that it can not be detached from the greater 
political setting. In a word, to take the danger out of concessions is 
to remove the menace which attaches in a far larger degree to the whole 
trend of present-day diplomacy. 


AMERICAN CONCESSIONS ix MEXICO 
By Mr. Carlton Beals 


Once more the relations between the United States and Mexico 
have reached an acute point. On January 1 we are menaced, ac- 
eording to hints In Mr. Kellogg's last note, with the possibility of a 
break in the relations between the two countries. This, conceivably, 
might lend to lifting the embargo on arms, the weakening of the 
present Mexican Government, and new disorder that would destroy 
more property, more lives, and menace the relations between the two 
cotntries, This crisis Is the direct outgrowth of the existence of con- 
eessions and property Investments and property steals by Americans 
largely during the régime of Porfirio Diaz; that Is, prior to 1910. 
During the 30 years of the Diaz administration Americans came to 
own 78 per cent of the mines, 72 per cent of the smelters, 58 per cent 
of the oll, and 6S per cent of the rubber business in Mexico, this ac- 
cording to the report of that eminent authority upon Mexico, Mr. 
Albert B. Fall The Mexicans owned at that time about a third of 
their own country; und the mass of the people were robbed of their 
lands. It Is safe to say that within the 20 years from the beginning 
or the oll industry in Mexico, the American companies completely re- 
covered thelr original investment. On the other hand, according to 
Mr. McBride, an authority upon the land-owning systems of Mexico, 
In his book published by the American Geographical Society, 09.8 per 
cent of the people of the State of Oaxaca were without property in 
the year 1910. The Americans bolding these concessions have not 
benefited the people of Mexico, but have extracted the national re- 
sources for the benefit of the wealthiest and most powerful petroleum 
and mining companics in the United States. Among the investors 
of the former are men who have besmirched the name of good gov- 
ernment in the United States, and used their money to corrupt the 
seats of the mighty in the Harding administration. Is it possible 
where these men could browbeat and bribe a weaker government than 
our own, that they have refrained in the past? 

Since the fall of Diaz there has not been a government in Mexico, 
with the exception of that of bloody Huerta, which large financial 
and industrial interests, or both, have not mttempted to coerce and 
browbeat and undermine; not a government left in peace and good 
will to work out Its problems. In this nefarious propaganda our State 
Department has proved a ready partner. We threw our moral sup- 
port to Madero’s revolution, and then, when he had achieved power, 
harassed him at critical moments with petty claims advanced by «a 
petty and antagonistic ambassador, with ugly notes and border mobili- 
gations, until be had no opportunity to Institute any creative reform; 
we permitted bis government to be wrecked and supplemented by a 
brutal dictator supported by English capital; we proceeded to give 
orders to Huerta with no means of enforcing our demands, and thus 
strengthened bim in the eyes of his people. Not satisfied with what 
happened to Madero, we made the same tragedy possible in the case 
of Carranza. We blocked every reform—tand, labor, electoral, and 
soclal—and even before the Obregon régime had shown its capacity 
for maintaining order, we flung our battleships toto Mexican waters. 
We have demanded time ond again, on behalf of American concessions 
holders in Mexico, that their President should be a criminal bound 
not by the laws of his country but by the wishes of American poll- 
ticlans in Washington, whose shifting demands will, In turn, be shaped 
by the winds of political exigency and financia! Intrigue. 

To-day the Coolidge administration is concerned over dublous ques- 
tions of law and petroleum rights, but too short-sighted to see that 
the first requisite in Mexico is a stable government which will ombody 
the will of the Mexican people to free themselves from oppression and 
reconstruct their national life. The present Government, which is 
the most serions, most stable, and most constructive since the begin- 
ping of the revolution of 1910, can be seriously hampered by the 
breuking off of relations; by the lifting of the embargo on arms; by 
Giling Mexico, with the sanction of our Government, with disorder, 
banditry, and murder, This can not help save American property. 
The present Mexican Government has shown every desire to arrive 
at an understanding in a friendly and honorable spirit. If it is over- 
thrown by our machinations we shall only have upon our bands a 
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government bitterly anti-American. No government that would suit 
Mr. Kellogg could survive in Mexico without the support of American 
bayonets. There is a principle far more important than guarding 
property rights and concessions, according to the narrow interpreta- 
tion of those rights by Mr. Doheny and Mr. Fall, and that is the peace 
and happiness of two peoples, and our own honor among nations. The 
Mexican Government is merely trying to enforce laws necessary for 
the social regeneration of the country. 


CONCESSIONS IN NICARAGUA 


By Dr. Albert H. Putney, attorney at law and director school of 
political science, American University 


The conflict between the parties In Nicaragua primarily rests upon 
the question of the United States concessions lu that country, In sup- 
porting the conservative government the United States Is not protecting 
the legitimate rights of investors of this country, but is assisting such 
Investors In their efforts to retain control of properties which they have 
already sold and received their money for. 

The Liberal Party when it came into power a few years ago attempted 
to remove the hardships arising from the control by investors of this 
country of the leading bank aud railroad in Nicaragua by the very 
honest method of buying out the interests of such investors at a price 
which gave a good profit. A bargain was fairly entered into on both 
sides and the money paid. 

It is now charged by the representatives of the constitutional gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua that these Investors attempted to retuin control 
of the companies which they had sold and were assisted in such ¢fforta 
by certain officials in the State Department. Finally it was charged 
that the Chamorro rebellion was instigated in New York City. 

The constant references by the State Department to the Sacasa gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua glyes u very erroneous view of the situation in 
that country. The title of Sacusa to the Presidency under the consti- 
tution of Nicaragua is as clear as that of President Coolidge under the 
Constitution of the United States, In 1924 Doctor Sacasa was elected 
Vice President of Nicaragua for the term of four years, in one of the 
freest and fairest elections ever held tn that country, and the resigna- 
tion of the President raised Doctor Sacaga to that office, No falir- 
minded observer can doubt that he ts the choice of the great majority 
of the Inhabitants of Nicaragua; the Conservative Party, the party of 
Chamorro and Diaz, has not won an election In Nicaragua for 40 years 
except when assisted by United States murines. Hon, Elihu Root, who 
is one man in the United States whom no one bas eyer accused of being 
“red “or even “ pink.“ in a letter written while be was in the United 
States Senate, sald that the Liberal Party “constitutes three-fourths of 
the juhabitants of the country.” 

The claim of Diaz to the Presidency rests upon an alleged election 
to that office by Congress. There are two vital objections to this 
clalm—the body holding the alleged election was not the legal Con- 
gress of Nicaragua, and even the legal Congress would have bad no 
authority to make such an election, The revolutionary forces under 
General Chamorro expelled the liberal members of Congress, who, to- 
gether with the antl-Chamorro conservatives, constituted a majority of 
that body, and filled up the vacancies with couservatives without a 
vestage of title to such position. Even the legul Congress could not 
have elected a President, as there was no vacancy in that office. The 
illegal Congress attempted to create such a vacancy by a vote of im- 
peachment and removal from office against Sacasa, but the power to 
remove from oce on impeachment in Nicaragua is vested in the 
supreme court and not in Congress. 


AMERICA'S OWN LBAGUR or Nations 
Ey Nurman Thomas, director League for Industrial Democracy 

Without belonging to the League of Nations the United States by 
its economic power is steadily usserting its authority over the life of 
other nations in all purts of the world. This league is not a lengue of 
equals; it has no formal covenant; it is scarcely recognized even by 
its makers, But it fs un outstanding fact and win increase in impor 
tance for on Indefinite future. 

This league Is created by American Investments abroad through loans 
to forelgn governments, investments in stocks and bonds in foreign 
corporations, and the acquisition of foreign concessions at the rate of 
over $1,000,000,000 a year, The political consequences of these tco- 
nomic transactions vary with the strength of varying foreign states, 
Nowhere—not even In Canada, where United States citizens own muro 
than British—are they negligible, In Europe such Joans as that to 
Mussolini or the immense sums invested im Germany may have incal- 
culable consequences. 

The most obvious sense In which the United States bns created 
a league of subordinate nations is In Its relations to the Philippines 
and the Latin-American peoples. Here we have a genuine economic 
empire complicated by various emotional considerations aud justifica- 
tions and expressing itself in many political arrangements which may 
be classificd somewhat as follows: $ 
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1. Ownership, as of Torto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Philip- 
pines. The Virgin Islands were acquired to protect the approaches to 
the Panama Canal and we haven't yet got around to giving them a 
civil government, but leave them to the tender mercies and bureau- 
cratic absurdities of the Navy Department. To the Philippines we are 
in honor bound to give independence. Increasing autonomy or even 
ultimate political independence will be dearly purchased by the Fili- 
pinos at the price of the kind of concessions rubber magnates want— 
concessions, by the way, that will not greatly help American rubber 
users, 

2. American protectorates or quasi protectorates, legalized by treaty 
as with Cuba, definitely established by force, as in Santo Domingo 
and Haiti, less definitely but none the less really established by inter- 
vention or threat of intervention, as In other Carribean countries, no- 
tably Nicaragua. Each of these relationships differs in detail from the 
others; each has its own history, Cuba, “the world’s sugar bowl,“ 
is economically wholly subordinate to American sugar refiners and 
banking interests. There is no immediate probability of intervention ; 
the present Government representing Cuban business interests is 
friendly. Cuba is protected from outright annexation by the interests 
of our own best sugar-tariff beneficiaries who do not want her com- 
petition. 

From Santo Domingo, foltowing our wholly illegal occupation, our 
marines have been withdrawn at a price paid to our investors. Some- 
thing of the same sort at the same price may happen in Haiti. We are 
back again in Nicaragua to support our old friend and puppet, Diaz, 
who promptly paid for recognition by sanctioning the sale of 51 per 
cent of stock of his country's national bank to the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 

3. Spheres of influence not yet amounting to a protectorate. The 
typical case is Bolivia, where a commission of three, two appointed by 
American bankers, supervises the collection of customs to guarantee 
payments on a loan of $33,000,000. In Salvador such an arrangement 
has back of it a treaty making our Supreme Court arbiter of disputes. 
In short, it has been stated that we dominate 21 Latin-American 
countries, 10 being completely under our influence, In 6 of the 10 we 
have American financial agents, backed by force or latent threat of 
force. Some special mention must be made of Mexico. It is too big 
to be controlled by landing of marines, It is, as we all know, con- 
stantly subject to pressure in behalf of American oil men and landlords. 
Such in boldest outline is our league of nations, and we have won the 
hatred of the people we exploit. : 

It would not be either wise or possible to forbid foreign investment, 
but we ought to get by congressional investigation more light on these 
investments than we now have. It might be practicable to work out 
a code for the restraint of international banking and the prevention of 
unsound and sharp practices so common in weaker countries, Most 
certainly we ought to work here at home for higher returns to farmers 
and workers so that there would not be such large profits lu the hands 
of a fortunate class In investments abroad. We should in each indi- 
vidual case fight imperialism and seek justice in dealing with the 
Philippines, Haiti, Mexico, and the rest. 


THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF HAITI 
By Mr. Ernest Gruening, editor and writer 


The American occupation of Haiti is directly traceable to a single 
concession, The invasion of our small, defenseless, and unoffending 
neighbor by the armed forces of the United States, the destruction of 
its more than centuries-old liberties, the killing of 3,000 peaceable 
Haitians, including women and children, the incidental death of a 
score of American boys wearing the United States uniform are due 
primarily to the desire of a small group of New York financiers to 
recoup themselyes for their loss in a gamble. The venture in question 
is the so-called National Railroad of Haiti, a road never more than 
begun, over which no trains have ever been run, which, nevertheless, 
in consequence of a treaty imposed by “ military pressure,” these being 
the words of the admiral who imposed it, has paid the bankers 100 
cents on the dollar in capital and 6 per cent interest out of the funds 
which those same bankers forced the Government of Haiti to borrow 
from them. To make this possible the Uni States Navy, Marine 
Corps, and State Department have worked diligently and at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. This is not a question of opinion 
but of fact, verifiable by anyone who cares to investigate. It consti- 
tutes a complete violation of fundamental American principes and is 
a gross and total violation of the spirit and letter of the immortal 
doctrine of President Monroe, which is often invoked to justify the 
proceedings of the American officeholders who are responsible. In 
reality it is a betrayal of the American people, to whom the facts 
have been misrepresented, when they could not be concealed, by official 
propaganda. 


AMERICAN CONCESSIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
By Mr. M. P. Lichauce, author American's Conquest of the Philippines 


Strictly speaking, there are really no concessions granted to Ameri- 
cans as such in the Philippines, The Congress of the United States 
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has, in a practical sense, complete authority and control regarding the 
regulation of Philippine land laws, and in 1902 it provided that future 
holdings were to be limited to 2,500 acres for any individual or cor- 
poration. This restriction was made applicable to Filipinos as well as 
Americans, and was undoubtedly a wise provision to prevent the con- 
centration of large holdings in the hands of a few. In 1914 the 
regulation of these Philippine land laws was turned over to the then 
newly created Philippine Legislature. In 1916 one American succeeded 
in inducing the Filipinos to grant his concern. certain desirable conces- 
sions, but since then the legislature, has been wise enough to refrain 
from making any exceptions to the prevailing restrictions. The recent 
interest in large-scale rubber growing, however, has resulted in an agita- 
tion to make Congress change the present restrictions, inasmuch as the 
Filipinos continue to refuse to let any corporation, Filipino as well as 
American, own more than 2,500 and lease an additional 2,500 acres. 
These limited holdings, it must be added, have been shown to be ample 
for profitable investment. But American capitalists want authority to 
lease or purchase hundreds of thousands of acres. The ultimate decision 
will rest on the American Congress. 


CHINA AND CONCESSIONS 
By Dr. C. Kuangson Young, secretary, the Chinese Legation 


It is pleasant to note that the conference on causes and cure of 
war has adopted a resolution that the United States should revise 
treaties with China on the basis of equality, which will doubtless be 
approved by the American people and their Government, 

A concrete example of China's determination to carry out her desire 
to terminate unequal treaties Is the recent termination by China of 
the Sin-Belgian commercial treaty of 1865 was given, All these un- 
equal treaties grant unilaterally to the other powers consular jurisdic- 
tion of their nations in China, control and limitation upon China's 
customs tarif and administration, and most-favored nation treatment, 
These treaties have in a large measure preyented China's national 
growth and struggle to maintain a stable republican form of govern- 
ment, = 

These rights could be termed the political concessions the treaty 
powers are now holding in China—the word “concessions” here is 
being used in the broad sense. To a considerable extent, however, 
these political concessions are also economic in nature. Nothing needs 
to be said as to the economic character of the tariff limitation and 
control, Furthermore, extraterritoriality also hag its economic factors; 
for a clear example we may cite the exemption of the extraterri- 
torial nations from local taxation, 

In the usual and narrow sense, the term “concessions” includes 
those with respect to railway construction, navigation, and develop- 
ment of natural resources like mining, forestry, etc. These have been 
often classified as economic concessions because their primary object 
is economical; and yet we need hardly point out the vast political 
importance which is attached to them. 

Many of these concessions are made as direct contracts between 
government and government. In some cases they are made to pri- 
vate concerns; in others made to private concerns with express govern- 
ment cognizance. 

As to the purely economic- concessions, China does and will recog- 
nize those that have been legitimately acquired. 

China’s position, as made clear at the Washington conference, was 
well stated by Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, the chief of the Chinese delega- 
tion. He said: 

“The Chinese Government, conscious of the mutual advantage which 
foreign trade brings, has hitherto pursued an established policy to 
promote its development. Of this trade, products of nature, of course, 
form an important part. In view of this fact, as well as of the 
requirements of her large and increasing population and the growing 
needs of her industries, China, on ber part, has been steadily encour- 
aging the development of her natural resources, not only by permitting, 
under her laws, the participation of foreign capital but also by other 
practical means at her disposal. A 

“Consistent with the vital interests of the Chinese nation and the 
security of its economic life, China will continue, on her own accord, 
to invite cooperation of foreign capital and skill in the development of 
her natural resources.” 


Concessions IN CHINA 
By Rev. James M. Yard, D. D., representative in America of the West 
China Union University 

America is interested in the international concession at Shanghai 
and has a good share in its government since Mr. Stirling Fessenden 
is chairman of the municipal council. During the disturbance of May 
30, 1925, 13 out of the 20 men of war in the Shanghai Harbor were 
American, and American marines were stationed in the most conspicu- 
ous places in the city. 

America’s further interest in China is contained in her loans and 
investments in Shanghai and other places amounting to $60,000,000. 
This includes investments in business, loans to railroads and to the 
Chinese Government. 
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American gunboats patrol the Yangtse River as far as Chungking— 
1,500 miles from Shanghai. There are also American regulars at 
Tientsin and marines in the legation guard at Peking. The Chinese 
greatly resent all this display of military force. 

The American chambers of commerce in China have consistently 
urged the Government to take a strong stand and have asked for more 
gunboats for the upper Yangtse. Six are now being built. All such 
plans are out of date. Hereafter both missionaries and business men 
must go to China “at their own adventure” or stay at home. 

It is poor business, to say nothing of diplomacy, to antagonize the 
nation that is destined to be the greatest power in Asia. This is an 
hour for vision and courage in our State Department, 

We ought to understand that what is happening in China is not due 
to a revival of superstitution, China is not antiforeign in the old 
sense of the term. She is antiforeign domination. She is determined 
to be free and looks forward to the day when, as in the past, she shall 
take the place that is due her as the largest, richest; and most popu- 
lous nation in the Far Bast. The present moyement in China is due 
to the fact that she is in the throes of a tremendous intellectual, moral, 
and industrial renaissance. She has been aroused by unjust treatment 
ou the part of the powers by the awakening minds of her students, 
thousands of whom have studied abroad, and by the new Ideas which 
have fiooded her from men like Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Wells, Dewey, 
and Bertrand Russell, Understanding, appreciation, and friendship will 
carry us far in our effort to cooperate with China during the next 
generation, ‘Threats, scorn, and military force will be worse than 
useless, 


CONCESSIONS IN RUSSIA 
Excerpts from an address by Elias Tobenkin 


That Russia’s 100,000,000 peasants are as tired of utopian dreams 
of world reyolution at the close of 1926 as they were of “ divine 
right” rule at the close of 1916, just before the overthrow of the 
ezar; that they are clamoring for a policy of reconciliation and of 
friendship with the rest of the world; and that Joseph Stalin, the man 
at the helm in Russia to-day, comes nearest of any Russian statesman 
to understanding the clamor of the peasantry and to attempt to give 
it what it wants—were assertions made by Elias Tobenkin, writer 
and sociologist, in an address before the conference of the People’s 
Reconstruction League on Americans’ Concessions Abroad last night. 
Mr. Tobenkin has just returned from Russia. 

“The Russian peasant,” Mr. Tobenkin said, “bas forgotten that 
there ever was a czar in Russia, and wants to forget as quickly as 
possible that there ever was a revolution. He wants government and 
economics in Russia to take a normal progressive course. He got 
his land and relief from certain burdensome taxation and now wants 
peace and the opportunity to work his land undisturbed and profit- 
ably.” 

M. Stalin,” Mr. Tobenkin said, “is better informed on the peasant 
situation than any other Soviet leader, because, as head of the Com- 
munist Party, he comes in touch with 5,000 secretaries of the party 
in every section of Russia.” These secretaries are his “lookout” men. 
They report to him the state of mind in the rural classes, and Stalin 
is guided in his policies by these reports. 

“Russia's ailment,” Mr. Tobenkin said, “can be diagnosed briefly. 
The country needs more goods, better goods, cheaper goods, There 
exists in Russia to-day a 50 per cent difference between the amount 
of goods the Soviet Government, as the sole producer and wholesale 
distributor, is able to muster up and the minimum amount that the 
Russian masses—the Russian peasantry—are clamoring for.” 

Mr. Tobenkin said “that the shortage of manufactured goods in 
Russia is responsible for the vigor with which the Soviet Government 
is pushing its concessions policy in the principal financial centers of 
the world.” 

“ Soviet leaders realize,” he said, “that with their own resources 
they will not be able to bring Russia up to the standard prevailing in 
other countries for at least 60 years yet. Russia to-day has 80 per cent 
fewer factories than before the war. Her textile centers are now a 
part of Poland and Latvia. Finland and Estonia, now functioning 
as separate Republics, were manufacturing areas of no mean pro- 
portions until overcome. There is another more important drawback.” 

Even when she was in possession of these large industrial centers 
Russia in the past has never succeeded in running her industries with- 
out the aid of foreign capital. Fifty per cent of Russian industry, 
of her banks, her commerce under the Czar was controlled by for- 
eigners, Stalin figured out recertly that just before the outbreak of 
the World War, Russia owed 6,000,000,000 rubles to foreign countries, 
a large part of which went to bolster up her industries. Left to its 
own resources, industry in Russia can only grow very slowly, while 
the Russian peasant is clamoring for goods as never before.” 

“The peasant,’ Mr. Tobenkin said, “has gone forward more than 
a hundred years since the World War. He now understands the rela- 
tion between his life and polities. Millions of young Russians have 
been to other countries during the World War. The peasant knows 
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what radio is. He has seen airplanes. His demands have increased 
by one-third.” 

“The concession policy of the soviets,” Mr. Tobenkin said, has 
been in existence since 1921. A total of 1,500 inquiries for conces- 
sions had come in during that time, and the number of contracts with 
foreign capitalists signed. was 110. Of these concessions, some had 
expired, some were abrogated, and 88 are operating. They come from 
all countries of Europe and the Orient. The amount of capital foreign 
concessionnaires have put Into Soviet industries is estimated at 
85,000,000 rubles. The combined total credit which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has thus far been able to command abroad is still below the 
figure of 400,000,000 rubles—a far cry from the 6,000,000,000 rubles 
which figured in Russian industry under the Czars.” 

“The Council of People’s Commissars,“ Mr. Tobenkin said, has 
adopted a number of laws and regulations in recent months making 
the path of foreign concessionaires much more easy than it has been 
in the past. There is an effort to conciliate foreign capital. The 
soviet leaders are willing to give every guaranty for the safety of 
foreign investments short of violating the basic law of their consti- 
tution with regard to private property. A concessionaire in Russia 
may have every privilege for the exploitation of Russian resources for 
a stipulated time, usually up to 35 years. But he can never own 
property in Russia, the sole owner of property in Russia by virtue 
of the soviet constitution being the State.” 

In its appeal for foreign investments the Soviet Government 18 
frankly monopolistic, Mr. Tobenkin said. It does not want small 
concerns to come to Russia, Russian industries are operated as Gov- 
ernment-owned monopolies through the medium of trusts and syndi- 
cates. Her natural resources are measured by the same monopolistic 
scale. There are a number of concessions in oil, coal, and graphite, 
which would give the companies to whom they are awarded complete 
monopoly in their respective fields. The Soviet Government is on 
the lookout, therefore, for such financial interests as are in a position 
to operate in Russia on a large scale and over a period of years, 

Three kinds of concessions are included in the immediate plans 
of the Soviet Government for attracting foreign capital“ commer- 
cial,” “ productive,” and “technical aid” concessions. The enormity 
of the home market is stressed. Russia needs manufactured articles 
from thimbles to electric fixtures and radios. For these it is willing 
to let foreign companies establish factories in Russia or to give 
them the right to bring in goods from abroad and to establish in 
Russia wholesale enterprises for their distribution throughout the 
country. J 

Under “productive concessions” the Russian Government has in 
mind the reequipping of Russia's old factories, mines, and mills, and 
the building of new ones, Russla's vast stocks of raw materials will 
pay for that, according to soviet plans. 

The “technical aid” group of concessions is in effect an offer by 
the Soviet Government to exchange Russian markets for foreign pat- 
ents. The Soviet Government will grant certain foreign companies 
the right to establish factories in Russia and manufacture and sell 
their products there. At the expiration of the concession limit, how- 
ever, all of the plans, patents, drawings, maps, and technical informa- 
tion of every sort connected with the business must revert to the 
Soviet Government. 

The business relationship between the Soviet Government and the 
foreign concessionaire may take one of three forms, The company is 
either given a “clear concession,’ which means that it pays a certain 
tax to the government on all its profits. This is generally employed 
in commercial concessions, In concessions of the second and third 
group either a joint-stock company is formed or an outright partnership 
with the Soviet Government is entered into. 

All of the capital invested by the concessionaire becomes property 
of the Soviet Government at the expiration of his concession period, an 
arrangement having been made for its amortization during these years, 
In the matter of employment, strikes, and wages the foreign conces- 
sionaire is guided by the same laws as the Russian employer. 


MATERNITY AND INFANT HYGIENE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 739, the bill 
(H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying out the 
proyisions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion of the 
welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for other 
purposes,” approved November 23, 1921. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following. 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Borah Capper Curtis 
Bayard Broussard Caraway Dale 
Bingham Bruce Copeland Deneen 
Blease ` Cameron Couzens Dill 


dge Hawes Norbeck Shortridge 
Edwards Heflin Norris Smoot 
Ferris Howell Nye Steck 
Fess Johnson die Stephens 
Fletcher Jones, Wash Overman tewart 
Frazier drick Pepper Swanson 
George Keyes Phipps Trammell 
Gerry Pine n 
Gillett La Follette Pittman adsworth 
Glass nroot Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Goff McKellar Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 

cLean Reed, Pa. arren 

Gould McMaster Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Greene Me Na Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Hale Mayfield Sackett illis 
Harreld Metcalf Sheppard 
Harris Neely Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Texas that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 7555, the maternity 
and infancy bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] a question before this 
matter is taken up. Has the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry prepared an agricultural bill? 

Mr. McNARY. In the nature of farm relief? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MoNARY. No. I have offered one for the considera- 
tion and study of the committee, but the committee up to this 
time has not had an opportunity to take it up for consideration. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There are left, as I roughly esti- 
mate it, only something like 50 working days of this session. 
My question is not intended to be in the nature of a criticism. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I rise to a point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My point of order is that the 
motion pending is not debatable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not debating it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion, and I think we are entitled to a vote upon it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is technically true; but the 
courtesy of asking a question is very seldom denied a Senator. 
I am not undertaking to do more than get some light. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is nothing to prevent the 
Senator from asking the question after the motion is voted on. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, the Senator is right; 
but if he thinks he will gain any time on his bill by that sort 
of tactics, I say to him very pleasantly that he will not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I do not expect to 
gain any time on the bill from the Senator from Missouri, 
because I know he is opposed to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly; but there are two or three 
different ways of being opposed to a measure. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move as a substitute for the motion of 
the Senator from Texas that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1028. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I make the point of order against it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. REED of Missouri demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when the name of Mr. Simmons was 
called). I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Stu- 
mons] is absent on account of illness. I will let this notice 
stand for the day. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], 
and, therefore, withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, if present, I transfer that pair to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. I do not know how he would vote, if present, so I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], 
and will let my vote stand. 

a Mr. 5 me Senator 1 5 North Meo 7 Bent 

IMMONS], whom I am paired, not present; so 
refrain from voting. 
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Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] is necessarily absent on official 
business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] is detained from the 
Chamber on official business. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I desire also to announce the general pair of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. ScHaLL] with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Brarron]. 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—56 
Ashurst g McLean Robinson, Ind, 
Cameron Gould McMaster Sackett 
Capper Hale McNa Sheppard 
Copeland Harris Mayfield Shipstead 
Couzens Hawes Neely Shortridge 
Curtis Heflin Norbeck Smoot 
Dale Howell Norris Steck 
Deneen Johnson Nye Stewart 
Dill Jones, Wash, Oddie Trammell 
Ferris Kendrick Overman agron 

eyes Pine alsh, Mont. 

Fletcher La Follette Pittman Watson 
Frazier nroot nsdell Wheeler 
Goff McKellar Robinson, Ark, Willis 

NAYS—20 
Bayard Edge King Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Edwards Metcalf Swanson 
Blease Gillett Pepper Wadsworth 
Broussard Glass Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Bruce Greene Reed, Mo. Warren 

NOT VOTING—19 

Borah George Means Stanfield, 
Bratton Gerry Moses Stephens 
Carawa Harreld Schall Underwood 
du Pont Ha: n Simmons Weller 
Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Smith 


So Mr. Suepparp’s motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and 
June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying out the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act for the promotion of the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved November 23, 1921, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Education and Labor with amendments. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, some time since I received a 
telegram from the secretary of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, with offices in Chicago, referring to the proposed legisla- 
tion now pending before the Senate, and I desire to have the 
telegram read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be read. 

The telegram was read, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 13, 1926. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The American Medical Association, with a membership of more 
than 90,000 physiclans, protests against any extension of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. To get Federal bonus a State must appropriate 
money. To appropriate money State taxes must be increased or funda 
withdrawn from other State activitles. The act therefore invites 
limitation of State sanitary activities in fields except that named in 
act. No evidence has yet been produced to show that act has pre- 
vented sickness or death or that it has increased total appropriations 
for sanitary purposes over what would have been normally appro- 
priated. 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
By OLIN West, Secretary. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 
Mr. PHIPPS. The American Medical Association also 
adopted a resolution which I send to the desk and ask to have 


read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolution passed by the American Medical Association with respect 
to the Sheppard-Towner Act May 23, 1922 


Whereas the Sheppard-Towner law is a product of political expediency 
and is not in the interest of the public welfare; and 

Whereas the Sheppard-Towner law is an imported socialistic scheme 
unsuited to our form of government; and 

Whereas the Sheppard-Towner law unjustly and inequitably taxes 
the people of some of the States for the benefit of the people of other 
States for purposes which are lawful charges only for the people of 
the said other States; and 

Whereas the Sheppard-Towner law does not become operative in the 
various States until the States themselves have passed enabling legis- 
lation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association disapprove the 
Sheppard-Towner Act as a type of undesirable legislation which should 
be discouraged. (36.) 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, under date of May 3 your 
Committee on Education and Labor made a report on the bill 
which is now before the Senate, and, while the bill has been 
under discussion heretofore, the report has not been read. I 
think it should be read for the information of Senators, and I 
ask that that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection the report will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the report (No. 745) submitted by 
Mr. Puirps on May 3, 1926, as follows: 


The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion of the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” approved 
November 23, 1921, having considered the same, report thereon with 
amendments and recommend that as amended the bill do pass. 

The principal object of the original maternity and infancy act was 
to assist to lower infant mortality and maternity death rates in the 
United States through the aid of a Federal bureau, which should carry 
on proper research work and disseminate helpful knowledge on this 
subject to the citizens of the several States. As a temporary portion 
of this general program and to encourage the States to take direct 
charge of such work within their boundaries there was authorized, for 
a period of five years, an annual appropriation of $240,000 to be equally 
apportioned among the States, and an additional sum of $1,000,000 
annually to be distributed at the rate of $5,000 to each State, plus an 
amount proportional to its population. In order to obtain the latter 
funds each State is required to appropriate an equal amount to be used 
for similar purposes. 

It will be noted that such annual appropriations were strictly limited 
to a five-year period, and the present bill, as it passed the House, would 
extend the time for an additional two years or, in other words, for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929. 

Your committee’s amendment is to strike out the words “for the 
period of seven years“ appearing in lines 8 and 9 of the bill, and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “for the period of six years,” and to 
amend the title accordingly. It will be noted that this amendment 
would authorize such appropriations for Federal maternity ald for only 
one additional year, instead of two, as proposed by the House. 

Five States—Connecticut, IIlinols, Kansas, Maine, and Massachu- 
setts—have steadfastly refused to accept such funds from the Federal 
Government. It would seem that no permanent policy should be 
adopted by Congress whereby States who do not share in the benefits 
of such an appropriation would be required to contribute indefinitely 
to same. 

The progress of this important work in the several States has been 
set forth in full in the hearings before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and in that committee's report on the 
pending bill, being Report No. 575, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 

The data furnished in the hearings and report need not be repeated 
here, as your committee does not question the good which bas been 
accomplished, It is sufficient to add that the committee has given the 
entire subject sympathetic consideration, as it is one which properly 
appeals to the highest emotions of mankind. 

However, in suggesting its amendment, your committee believes that 
the very fact that the attempt to meet this problem through Govern- 
ment aid has met with response in 43 States justifies Congress In taking 
cognizance of the original five-year limitation and of the general thought 
then in the minds of legislators, namely, that the work of the bureau 
was to be educational and inspirational in order to lead the States to 
appreciate the value of such State activities and to undertake them, 
within a short period of time, entirely at the State's expense. Cer- 
tainly it was not thought then that such financial aid would become a 
permanent function of the Federal Government or that such Federal 
appropriations should be continued indefinitely from year to year. 

Your committee feels, therefore, that a definite date for the discon- 
tinuance of such aid should now be established, that the question should 
be decided at this time in order that State legislatures may arrange 
their budgets accordingly and make plans to continue the entire work 
at their own expense. It has been strongly argued, however, that there 
should be no abrupt termination of Federal aid, especially as State 
legislatures do not meet every year, and the committee recognizes this 
fact in its amendment, making the effective date of such termination 
June 30, 1928. As the bill will doubtless be acted upon during the 
present. session of Congress, notice of more than two years would 
thereby be given to the States as to the fulfillment of the Government's 
part of the program, in so far as financial aid is concerned; and this 
should certaialy prove sufficient for the purpose. 

It should be unnecessary to advance arguments te show that the 
policy of the Federal Government in this regard should not be indef- 
nitely continued, and that a time limit should now be fixed. The fol- 
lowing facts, however, might properly be borne in mind; 
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1, The original purpose and intent of Congress to encourage the 
States to take up this important work is rapidly approaching fulfill- 
ment, if indeed that time has not already come. It is conceded that 
the experiment or demonstration has been a success, and that many 
States have established the necessary machinery which is now func- 
tioning properly and adequately, even where they have declined to 
accept Federal aid. 

2. It is also generally admitted that this work as conducted in the 
several States is strictly a local function. They should therefore be 
encouraged to stand on their own feet rather than to lean upon the 
central Government, thus tending to impair the prestige, power, and 
sovereignty of local self-government. As already indicated, the very 
object of granting such Federal aid fails if the States, instead of learn- 
ing to take care of matters connected with maternity and infancy 
through their own efforts, grow to be dependent upon Washington for 
this purpose, 

8. The enactment of the pending bill, with the committee's amend- 
ment, and the fixing of a definite time for the cessation of Federal aid, 
will have no direct effect upon the infancy and maternity work con- 
ducted by the Children’s Bureau and the Women's Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor in Washington. In other words, the bill only 
refers to Federal aid to the several States. When this aid is discon- 
tinued there will still exist these governmental agencies in Washington 
which will proceed with their important research work, issue pam- 
phlets, and be a general clearing house of information on this subject 
in order to aid the people of the United States, 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the American Medical Associa- 
tion Bulletin of May, 1926, carried a very able article by Wil- 
liam C. Woodward, its executive secretary. I think that article 
should be read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be read, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Tun SHEPPARD-TOWNER Act—Irs PROPOSED EXTENSION AND PROPOSED 
REPEAL 


William C. Woodward, executive secretary, bureau of legal medicine and 
legislation of the American Medical Association, Chicago 


The term “ Sheppard-Towner Act“ is the popular designation for 
“An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy, and for other purposes,“ approved November 23, 1921. 
Bxactly six months after the approval of this act the house of dele- 
gates of the American Medical Association adopted a resolution con- 
demning it as “a type of undesirable legislation which should be dis- 
couraged.” The act itself authorized appropriations to carry it into 
effect until June 30, 1927. If appropriations are to be made to carry it 
into effect after that date, it is necessary for the guidance of the Federal 
Budget makers and of the several State legislatures meeting in January, 
1927, that legislation to that end be enacted at the present session of 
Congress. Bills for that purpose were introduced into the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, as reported in the Journal (Protest the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, J. A. M. A. 86: 421 (February 6), 1926) at that 
time, authorizing appropriations for two additional years. The bill 
introduced into the House was passed. In the Senate the Committee on 
Education and Labor has recommended the passage of the House bill, 
but recommended that the period of the proposed extension be reduced 
from two years to one and that a definite date for the discontinuance 
of aid under the Sheppard-Towner Act be now fixed. With those recom- 
mendations the bill now awaits action by the Senate. In the meantime 
another bill—H. R. 10986, “A bill to repeal an act entitled ‘An act for 
the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 
and for other purposes,’ approved November 23, 1921, and amendments 
thereto”—has been Introduced in the House of Representatives. It 
seems worth while, therefore, to inquire into the nature of the original 
Sheppard-Towner Act so as to facilitate intelligent action on the bills 
now pending and to promote a constructive program for future action 
should the life of the act be prolonged. 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER ACT 

The Sheppard-Towner Act authorizes Federal appropriations to stimu- 
late and aid the States in protecting and promoting the health of 
mothers and infants, It denies aid, however, to every State that will 
not subject its activities to the supervision and control of a Federal 
bureau and a Federal board and that will not appropriate from the 
State treasury money to match the Federal subsidy. If the State's 
plans for the hygiene of its mothers and infants are not pleasing to the 
Federal board, no Federal funds are forthcoming. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt 
the reading there to say that that statement is not true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator for the purpose of 
making that statement; but I should like to have repeated the 
statement to which the Senator takes exception. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


It denies aid, however, to every State that will not subject its 
activities to the supervision and control of a Federal bureau and a 
Federal board and that will not appropriate from the State treasury 
money to match the Federal subsidy, If the State’s plans for the 
hygiene of its mothers and infants are not pleasing to the Federal 
board, no Federal funds are forthcoming. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. That is not true. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator is entitled to his own opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator has yielded to me. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The State authorities have the right of 
an appeal to the President if the Federal board objects. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator is entitled to his opinion. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the rest of the article is as unreliable 
as that statement, it will not have any weight with the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That may be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
has the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask to have the Secretary proceed with 
the reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the article. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


If the Federal board does not like the way the State is carrying its 
plans into effect, the board can discontinue Federal aid. Each State 
must determine whether it will or will not accept the proffered subsidy 
and submit to Federal supervision and control. Connecticut, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maine, and Massachusetts have steadfastly refused to do 80. 
The Federal Government is represented in the case primarily by the 
Children’s Bureau, a lay bureau in the Department of Labor. The chief 
of that bureau, however, functions also as a member of the board of 
maternity and infant hygiene, her comembers being the United States 
Commissioner of Education and the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, The administration of the act is in- 
trusted to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the board having author- 
ity merely to pass on the adequacy of State plans and activities. 

It can be readily seen from the foregoing analysis of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act that it empowers the Federal Government to use money 
collected from the people through Federal taxation to induce or compel 
the several States to surrender to the Federal Government the right to 
supervise and control the hygiene of maternity and infancy within their 
respective State borders. That the Federal Government has no right to 
control such matters by direct Federal legislation seems to be univer- 
sally conceded. The question as to whether it has the right through 
the devious agency of conditional Federal subsidies, as provided in the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, to accomplish that which it can not accomplish 
directly has been presented to the United States Supreme Court for 
decision. The court held, however, that it could not properly pass on 
the question in the form then submitted, because the determination of 
the question submitted lay within the discretion of Congress, a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government, and was not subject to review by the 
court. (Commonwealth of Massachusetts v. Mellon, and Frothingham 
v. Mellon, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 597.) No one has yet found a way of 
bringing the situation before the United States Supreme Court in a 
form in which that court can pass on it, and the constitutionality of 
the act remains therefore undetermined. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER ACT 


Some of the proponents of the Sheppard-Towner Act now contend 
that the act is permanent legislation. Up to the time of their recent 
declarations, however, it had been commonly believed that the act was 
temporary, limited by its own express provisions that authorized appro- 
priations only until the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. That view 
seems to be borne out by the now admitted necessity for specific legis- 
lative authority for any appropriation to continue operations under the 
act after the period stated, for if the act is permanent in character new 
legislation should not be needed to enable Congress to make appropria- 
tions to carry it into effect. 

In the hearings before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce preceding the enactment by the House of Representa- 
tives of the bill to authorize appropriations for two additional years, 
the proponents of the legislation admitted that if the purposes of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act as conceived by them are to be accomplished, an 
extension for two years was Insufficient and that other extensions 
would probably be sought. They were unwilling to state any definite 
time by which, in their judgment, the purposes of the act would be 
accomplished. The House of Representatives looked complacently on 


the prospect of repeated appeals for extensions of the act and passed 
the bill providing for a two-year extension. In the Senate the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor recommended that the bill passed by the 
House be enacted, but only after amendment reducing the extension of 
In the opinion of the committee, it 


the act from two years to one. 
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seems the work undertaken by the Federal Government under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act belongs in principle to the States and should be 
allowed to revert to them as soon as practicable. At present writing 
the bill, with the committee’s proposed amendment, is pending in the 
Senate. The bill providing for the repeal of the Sheppard-Towner Act 
is pending before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives. 


FALLACIES OF THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER PROPAGANDA 


In recent hearings before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, as in all other propaganda in support of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act, one looks in yain for facts and figures showing a 
reduction in maternal and infant mortality through the operation of 
the act. The best way to pass on the merits of the pending legislation 
to extend the act or to bring about its repeal seems to be, therefore, to 
examine the arguments commonly offered in support of the Sheppard- 
Towner plan. 

1. In support of the Sheppard-Towner plan it is commonly urged that 
maternal and infant mortality in the United States is excessive, as 
compared with materna! and infant mortality in other countries, and 
therefore must be reduced. The comparisons offered by the proponents 
of the Sheppard-Towner plan, however, to show such excessive mor- 
tality in the United States do not justify the conclusion that such 
mortality is higher than in other countries; nor if it be higher, that 
such mortality in the United States can be reduced to foreign standards 
by legislative action, nor that the necdful legislation could be enacted 
by the Federal Government more effectively than by the States. 

Such figures as have been offered to show that Federal interference 
is necessary have almost uniformly been unsupported by citations of 
the sources whence they came, It is impracticable, therefore, to deter- 
mine their accuracy or weight, and to determine whether they fairly 
present the entire situation. No evidence has been offered by Shep- 
pard-Towner proponents to show that the statistical methods in the 
countries whose mortality rates they have cited are identical with the 
methods used in the United States. All figures offered by the propo- 
nents of the Sheppard-Towner plan are crude figures; that is, figures 
not distributed according to race, economic conditions, individual dis- 
eases or classes of diseases, and other conditions, with which every 
death is inseparably bound up and a knowledge of which is the very 
basis of prevention. Obviously, such figures can not be analyzed and 
compared so as to afford a basis for rational conclusions and intelli- 
gent preventive action. But even though maternal and infant mortal- 
ity were shown to be higher in the United States than in other coun- 
tries, that fact alone would not justify Federal or even State action 
until after it had been determined that the conditions operative in 
such other countries to prevent excessive mortality could be duplicated 
in the United States. And if it were shown that such conditions 
could be duplicated in the United States, it would still remain to deter- 
mine whether such duplication should be effected by the States or by 
the Federal Government. 

The burden of proving that the Federal Government, rather than 
the States, should assume the obligation of bringing about within each 
of the several States conditions that would reduce maternal and infant 
mortality would certainly rest on the proponent. For our State gov- 
ernments are with practical unanimity conceded to be supreme in 
matters of health within their own respective borders. Such suprem- 
acy is conceded by the Sheppard-Towner Act itself, for through it the 
Federal Government seeks, not to force its way into the State health 
program but to pay the State for the privilege of supervising and direct- 
ing it. State supremacy in the field of child health was admitted by 
the Federal Government through the enactment of the two more or 
less ephemeral Federal child labor laws, through which it was at- 
tempted to regulate the health of children within the States, not by 
direct action but under color of Federal taxation in one case and of the 
regulation of interstate commerce in the other; and in both instances 
the United States Supreme Court took the firm ground, not only that 
the protection of the health of its people was the right and duty of 
the State but that the Federal Government was powerless to interfere 
even by such subterfuges as had been attempted. (Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart, 248 U. S. 251; Child Labor Tax case, 250 U. S. 20.) 

The proponent of the right of the Federal Government to interfere 
in the health activities in the several States on behalf of their mothers 
and infants because of the supposed neglect of the several States 
would find a difficult task before him. He would find that in practi- 
cally every State without Federal interference there had been great 
reductions in infant mortality during recent years. If he carried his 
investigations into the period that has elapsed since the Sheppard- 
Towner Act was passed he would find that its passage had not in- 
creased the rate at which that reduction was going on. He would 
find, too, that in some States in which the Sheppard-Towner Act has 
been accepted infant mortality has increased. He would find that in 
those States that have not yielded to the terms of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act infant mortality has decreased quite as rapidly as in other States. 
He would find that the supposedly excessive maternal mortality in the 
United States as compared with corresponding mortality abroad may 
represent merely differences in statistical methods in stating such mor- 
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tality and not differences in the mortality itself; and he would find 
that so far as decreases in maternal mortality have occurred during 
recent years States which have declined Federal assistance have records 
quite as good as those that have accepted it. On the whole, available 
evidence would hardly show that the Federal Government could accom- 
plish any more in the field of maternal and infant hygiene than could 
be accomplished by the States themselves. 

In the birth registration area of the United States, the infant death 
rate per thousand live births fell from 101 in 1918 to 76 in 1921 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record 67: 6919 (Apr. 5) 1926). With the Sheppard- 
Towner Act in effect, it fell from 76 in 1921 to 72 in 1924. The mater- 
nal death rate per thousand live births fell from 9.2 in 1918 to 6.8 
in 1921, and during the next three years it fell from 6.8 in 1921 to 
6.6 in 1924. In other words, the infant death rate declined 25 points 
in the three years preceding the enactment of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act and only 4 points in the three years following its enactment. 
The maternal death rate declined 2.4 in the earlier period and only 0.2 
during the later. These figures are not cited to show that the passage 
of the Sheppard-Towner Act retarded the decling in infant and mater- 
nal mortality rates. They do show, however, that that act did not 
accelerate such decline. 

2. The Sheppard-Towner Act stresses artificially the importance of 
maternity and infant hygiene. It does not take into consideration the 
relative importance of the various health activities in which a State 
must engage. It disregards limitations on the State’s resources for 
health work, and the possibility that to appropriate money to meet 
the requirements of the Sheppard-Towner Act it may be necessary to 
curtail essential activities in other fields. The act tends, therefore, 
artificially to unbalance the health program. From the standpoint of 
public health administration it is Illogical and unwise. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act arbitrarily assumes that maternal and 
infant hygiene present the supreme problem in health administration. 
It allots to each State as an available subsidy an amount arbitrarily 
determined by Congress, based on the total population of the State, 
disregarding all other health needs and all limitations on the resources 
of the State to meet such needs. The health activities of every State, 
however, extend into many fields. Adequate water supplies and sewer 
systems must be provided. The food supply must be supervised and 
controlied, particularly the milk supply. The spread of communicable 
diseases must be prevented, Swamps must be drained to prevent 
malarial fever. Some States must contend with the hook-worm prob- 
lem; others need not. School hygiene is of vital moment everywhere. 
The hygiene of maternity and infancy presents but one of the State's 
many health problems. No State, however, under the Sheppard-Towner 
plan cain determine unbiased the relative importance of its various 
health problems and allot to each the money the State should rightly 
give to it on account of its inherent importance. Its judgment is 
warped by the proffered subsidy. 

8. The distribution of money appropriated under authority of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act is arbitrary and irrational. 

The Sheppard-Towner Act provides certain arbitrarily fixed Federal 
bonuses that are distributed equally to every State that submits to the 
act. It provides other payments computed on the basis of the relation 
of the total population of the State to the total population of the 
United States. Neither of these distributive schemes has any logical 
relation to the needs of the State with respect to maternal and infant 
hygiene. The work to be done relates to infants and their mothers. 
The number of births recorded annually would, therefore, have come 
nearer to affording a rational numerical basis for distribution of the 
fund than would any other available figure. Incidentally, the distribu- 
tion of the Sheppard-Towner fund on the basis of recorded births 
would have been a most effective method of stimulating birth registra- 
tion, Some States, however, have been blessed with climates and with 
racial distributions of population that have prevented any serious 
infant mortality problem from arising, or else such States have 
through their own efforts gone a long way toward solying such prob- 
Jems. Obviously such States are not so much in need of subsidies as 
are the others. So far as figures alone afford a guide—and it is on 
the face of figures alone that the Sheppard-Towner fund is distributed— 
Oregon with an infant death rate in 1924 of only 53 certainly did 
not need a Federal subsidy so much as did South Carolina with an 
infant death rate of 102. Utah with a maternal death rate in 1924 
of 4.5 clearly did not need stimulation to improve that figure so much 
as did Florida, with a maternal death rate of 12.1. Nor is there any 
reason, so far as these figures show, why Oregon and Utah should be 
forced by the Sheppard-Towner Act to appropriate from their own 
funds for the lowering of maternal and infant mortality amounts of 
money in the same proportion, based on the total population, as might 
properly be required of South Carolina and Florida if the Sheppard- 
Towner plan were workable on a logical basis. 

4. The purpose of the Sheppard-Towner Act is presumably to increase 
State appropriations and State activities for the lowering of maternal 
and infant mortality. The subsidies provided by the act, however, do 
not necessarily accomplish that end. Such subsidies are presumed to 
be matched against appropriations for new or enlarged activities. But 
they may be matched equally well against appropriations that were 
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regularly made before the Sheppard-Towner Act was passed. The mere 
reallocation of items in a State budget can produce an apparent in- 
crease in the appropriation for maternal and infant hygiene and in 
that way procure an increased Sheppard-Towner subsidy, without any 
increase whatever in the State’s activity in the field of maternal and 
infant hygiene, 

The cost of a campaign for the prevention of any communicable dis- 
ease may be charged wholly against the appropriation for the preven- 
tion of communicable diseases, but as such a campaign is partly in 
the interest of infants and their mothers a part can be fairly charged 
against the appropriation for maternal and infant hygiene. In the 
former case, no Federal subsidy can be obtained; in the latter, a 
subsidy will be available. The cost of supervision and control of the 
milk supply can be entered in the budget against the cost of food 
inspection; but as the milk supply has such an intimate relation to 
the health of infants, a part of the cost can without dishonesty be 
charged against infant hygiene. If the former system of charging 
be adopted, no subsidy will be available; if tbe latter, the amount 
charged may be matched from the Sheppard-Torrer fund. A State 
may reduce its normal appropriation for maternal and infant hygiene 
and yet obtain a subsidy. If a State cuts its appropriation in half, it 
can rely on the Sheppard-Towner subsidy to bring the fund back to 
normal. There is no certainty, therefore, that Sheppard-Towner sub- 
sidies will accomplish the end they are intended to accomplish, Ap- 
parent increases in State appropriations and State activities subse 
quent to the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act must be studied so 
as to determine the methods by which such increases where brought 
about before it can be known whether they represent actual increases 
or mere paper increases, and the extent to which the Sheppard-Towner 
Act is entitled to credit for them. 

5. The extent to which Sheppard-Towner Act produces increases or 
decreases in maternal and infant mortality can not be determined by 
a study of mortality rates alone. It must be shown by other evidence 
that but for the passage of that act such increases or decreases would 


not have occurred. 


Maternal and infant mortality rates during any given period are 
computed on the basis of the number of births. In this respect they 
differ from other death rates, which are computed on the bases less 
readily ascertainable. If protective measures for mothers and infants 
are successful, demonstrable improvements in the corresponding death 
rates should promptly become apparent. If any such improvement is 
found, inference as to whether the Sheppard-Towner Act has produced 
it can readily be based on the time of its occurrence, whether before 
or immediately after the acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner plan by 
the State, and on an examination of the record to determine whether 
the variation was one that might have been expected because of ante- 
cedent circumstances independent of the Sheppard-Towner Act. A com- 
parison between the death rate in the community under supervision 
and corresponding death rates in other communities not subject to the 
Sheppard-Towner plan is necessary. Unfortunately, the data offered by 
the proponents of the Sheppard-Towner plan in support of the pro- 
posed extension of it are not of this character. They are of the most 
general kind, not properly correlated to Sheppard-Towner activities, 
too often from interested sources and not infrequently from persons 
who are hardly to be regarded as competent to speak on the subject. 

6. Maternal and infant health work can not be separated from health 
work generally, If the Government maintains supervision over mater- 
nal and infant health work in the States, it must ultimately gain con- 
trol over all other health activities; otherwise there may be wasteful 
duplication of effort and a possible working at cross purposes by the 
Federal and State agencies. 

The board of maternity and infant hygiene has apparently found 
already that to limit infant hygiene to the field commonly regarded as 
the field of infancy is impracticable. Infancy is commonly understood 
to cover children in the first year of life and, at most, children in the 
first and second years. The board, however, has enlarged the meaning 
of the term “infancy,” so far as operations under the Sheppard- 
Towner Act are concerned, to include al! children below school age. 
With this as a precedent, and on the ground that an infant, in law, 
is a person who has not yet attained his majority, other extensions 
may be logically looked for. In Delaware the Sheppard-Towner pro- 
gram included a campaign for a better milk supply. In Florida dental 
clinics were established as a part of Sheppard-Towner activities. In 
Colorado a gynecologist was provided for rural communities, the reason 
being, in part at least, to overcome “the great drawback of shyness 
or timidity in having the local doctor make the examination.” Such 
applications are the logical outcome of the failure of the act to define 
what it means by the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy.” 
In the absence of such a definition there seems to be no reason why 
Sheppard-Towner activities should not extend ultimately to the control 
of water supplies, sewer systems, and housing, and more particularly 
to the control of the food supply, and to the prevention of communi- 
cable diseases, particularly venereal diseases. All activities in the 
fields named are certainly related intimately to the health of mothers 
and of women about to become mothers, and to the health of infants. 
But if the Federal Government extends its supervision and control so 
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as to cover State health activities generally, what is the future func- 
tion of the State in this field, if it has any? 

7. The Sheppard-Towner Act involves a wasteful and unwise dupli- 
cation of effort in Federal health activities. 

The work done under the Sheppard-Towner Act is primarily medical 
work. The United States Government has a highly organized Public 
Health Service for the execution of such work, under competent medical 
direction. The Children’s Bureau, which is charged with the execu- 
tion and enforcement of the Sheppard-Towner Act, is a lay bureau. 
For such medical supervision as it exercises it has to employ physi- 
cians, and even then, in last analysis, the work of such physicians 
and of all physicians employed by the several States under the 
Sheppard-Towner subsidies, and all medical work whatever done under 
the act, is under the direction and control of the lay chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

8. The proponents of the Sheppard-Towner Act ‘claim that the in- 
terest of the Federal Government in mothers and babies justifies it in 
subsidizing in their behalf State health activities and in taking over 
the supervision and control of them. If so, the interest of the Federal 
Government in persons of other ages obviously would justify it in 
providing subsidies in their behalf and in taking over the supervision 
and control of health work for them also, 

Boys and girls, the youth of the country, and men and women of 
all ages are as important factors in the life of the Nation as are 
infants and mothers. The wealth of the Nation has already been 
expended to make them producing economic units in community life and 
to make them available to protect the Nation in case of war. To 
them the Federal Government must look for the care and nurture of 
coming generations, and even for the care and nurture of mothers 
and infants, on whose behalf the Sheppard-Towner Act expresses such 
solicitude. Obviously, the Federal Government has an interest in 
youth and adults quite as great as its interest in mothers and babies, 
If the Federal Government has the power to buy from the States the 
right to supervise and control health activities in behalf of mothers 
and infants, it has the power to buy also the right to supervise and 
control health work for youth and adults. But if the Federal Gov- 
ernment can buy from the States the right to supervision and control 
of State health activities, vested by the Constitution in the States, 
there is no reason why the Federal Government should not likewise 
buy the other constitutional rights of the States. It is to that end 
that the Sheppard-Towner Act seems to lead. The accomplishment 
of that end will be coincident with the destruction of our present 
system of government. 

CONCLUSION . 


The comments here offered have been written in the hope of bringing 
about a clearer understanding of the purposes and probable effects of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act. The subject has been approached from the 
standpoint of public-health administration and from the standpoint of 
government. The physician is no less a citizen because he is a physi- 
clan, and it is conceived that he is interested in the act and entitled 
to speak concerning it from both standpoints. If what has been said 
leads to the conclusion that the life of the act should not be pro- 
longed or that the act should be now repealed, that conclusion should 
be made known to the Senators and Representatives who represent in 
Congress the readers of these comments, 


During the reading of the foregoing article, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask for what purpose the Senator de- 
sires me to yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to have inserted in the Recorp two 
letters bearing on this matter, but I do not care to interrupt the 
Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I prefer not to have the continuity of this 
article broken. 

Mr. COPELAND. Pardon me; I supposed it had been fin- 
ished. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; the reading is still under way. 

After the conclusion of the reading of the article, 

Mr. BINGHAM obtained the floor. 3 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. As we have just had read an extensive docu- 
ment, I wondered if the Senator would yield to me to have 
read what the President said upon this subject in his message 
to the Congress. Will the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall be very glad if the Senator will first 
permit me to have read a supplementary statement made by the 
executive secretary of the bureau of legal medicine and legis- 
lation of the American Medical Association, supplementary to 
the statement which has just been read at the request of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr, Pures]. If the Senator from 
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Ohio will permit the supplementary statement to be read in 
connection with the statement just read, at the end of that 
reading I shall be glad to yield for the purpose he suggests. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND, The question is, in view of the fact that 
I had the floor for an instant a few moments ago to ask that 
that a letter be read, will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
in order that the letter may be read at this time? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator first permit this supple- 
mentary statement to be read in connection with the other 
statement just read? I have already acceded to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wiis] that a statement by the 
President of the United States may be read for the Recorp at 
the end of the reading of the supplementary statement. If the 
Senator from New York will not think I am discourteous, I 
should like to yield to him after I have yielded to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Connecticut. 
a eo him if the reading of the article will take until 2 
o'clock? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; it will not, in my opinion. I ask that 
„ statement which I send to the desk may be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FURTHER FALLACIES OF THR SHEPPARD-TowNmR PROPAGANDA 


William C. Woodward, executive secretary, Bureau of Legal Medicine 
and Legislation of the American Medical Association, Chicago 


1. In support of pending legislation to authorize appropriations to 
carry the Sheppard-Towner Act into effect for two years beyond the 
date originally set for it to expire, it is urged that this is merely a 
temporary expedient, designed to prevent the loss of the money and 
effort already expended under the act. The record shows, however, 
that is not the case. The extension of the Sheppard-Towner Act now 
sought, for two years only, is merely one of a series of extensions that 
will be sought if this extension be granted. In fact, proponents of the 
Sheppard-Towner plan regard the act as permanent legislation. 

In the report of the hearing before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, January 14, 1926, on 
H. R. 7555, the bill authorizing further appropriations for carrying the 
Sheppard-Towner Act into effect, on page 51 we find the following 
statement by Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children's Bureau: 

“The committee is familiar with the fact that the legislation enacted 
in the maternity and infancy act is permanent; the only thing that is 
not permanent is the authorized appropriation for the five-year period, 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 5, 1926, page 6925, the same 
view was stated by Representative BARKLEY, when he spoke in support 
of the bill: 

“My only regret is that this authorization is limited to two years. 
I would advise gentlemen of the fact that this is permanent legisla- 
tion. The Sheppard-Towner bill is a permanent law. It only provided 
originally for a five-year authorization of appropriations. This merely 
extends the authorization two years, but the law itself is permanent 
law. * * s” 

The same view was adopted by Senator SHEPPARD, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, April 14, 1926, page 7408. 

“As to the present status of the measure, let me add that, after con- 
sultation with the Budget Bureau and the President, the Secretary of 
Labor transmitted to Congress a recommendation for the continuation 
of the appropriations under the maternity act for two additional years. 
The act itself is permanent legislation.” 

It could not well be made clearer that the proponents of this legis- 
lation expect to keep the Sheppard-Towner plan as a permanent part 
of our Federal organization. But whether they do or do not plan to 
go that far, it is clear that they have no intention whatsoever of aban- 
doning the scheme at the end of the two-year extension they now seek. 
For turning to the printed report of the hearing before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, we 
find the following: 

“Mr, Newton. Now, this further question: Do you consider that the 
two years is sufficient? 

“Miss ABBOTT. Well, I do not consider it sufficient if it is to end at 
the two-year period. I did not think in asking that period of time that 
that was the intention either of the Secretary of (or) the President 
that there was to be no further extension after the two-year period” 
(p. 12). 

» 


. * * . * * 


“Mr. Lea. What time would you specify for a certainty that, in your 
judgment, the United States should remain in this work? 

Miss ABBOTT. Well, I do not want to specify for a certainty. 

“Mr, Lea, Do you think four years? 
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“Miss ABBOTT. No; I would rather say five as the time that the 
Government would, without question, need to continue the work. 

„Mr. Lea. You are certain that the Government should stay in for 
five years? y 

„Miss Anporr. Personally, I am; yes. But I am supporting the 
recommendation of the Secretary and the President for the two-year 
period, with a view to showing accomplishments and needs still existing 
at the end of that time” (p. 14). 

* * * 


“Mr. RAYBURN. You would not hazard an opinion on just when you 
think you could recommend that the Government go out of this 
supervision? 

“Miss ABBOTT. No; because I think it is a factual thing. I am nota 
prophet, after all, as to when that condition may come to pass” 
(p. 15.) 

With such testimony as that of Miss Abbott, the statement that has 
been made in support of the pending bill, that“ there is no disposition 
to extend Federal cooperation beyond the next one or two years,” is 
certainly without foundation. 

2. Attempts to justify an extension of the life of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act by showing the extent of activities in the field of maternal 
and infant hygiene since that act was passed are inadequate unless 
they show the results of such activities, and this they do not do. 

“ Child-health conferences,” “school conferences,“ “infant clinics,” 
“institutes,” “public talks,” “patterns distributed,” “ milk letters, 
with instructions to mothers,” and similar activities (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, April 14, 1926, pp. 7408-7426) are at best merely agencies. to 
conserve health and life. Evidence showing only that such activities 
are going on does not prove that they are accomplishing that result. 


Such evidence is even further from proving that such activities are 


being conducted efficiently and economically, or that they are being 
conducted under the Sheppard-Towner Act better than they conld have 
been conducted by the States alone. The evidence offered is inadequate, 
too, to permit intelligent judgment as to the relation of such activities 
to the Sheppard-Towner Act, for such evidence very generally fails to 
show the nature and extent of similar activities in the same jurisdic- 
tions before the act was passed. 

3. The assertions that have been made that there have been substan- 
tial reductions in infant and maternal mortality, with the implication 
that such reductions have been due to the Sheppard-Towner Act, are 
not supported by the evidence. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 5, 1926, on page 6919, in the 
argument of Representative Nxwrox in support of the act, the follow- 
ing appears: 

“Since the operation of this act there has been a substantial decrease 
in both the infant mortality and the maternity death rates.” 

Representative NEWTON „then submits tables showing that in the 
three*Sheppard-Towner years—1922-1924, inclusive—the infant mortal- 
ity rate for the registration area fell from 76 to 72, and the maternal 
mortality rate fell from 6.8 to 6.6. Such a decline could hardly be 
regarded as “substantial.” But even if it were, it could not be ac- 
cepted as an argument in favor of the Sheppard-Towner Act, for during 
the three years immediately preceding, namely, 1919-1921, inclusive, 
the infant mortality rate fell from 101 to 76, and the maternal mor- 
tality rate fell from 9.2 to 6.8. Of course, we know that the im- 
provement shown by the figures last stated was only relative and that 
the decline was great because of the high mortality due to influenza 
in the year preceding the triennium named and from which the decline 
is computed. But what the improvement in 1922-1924 was due to, 
and how long it will continue, we do not know. 

As a fallacious argument offered in support of the Sheppard-Towner 
bill recently passed by the House, we find the following by Representa- 
tive BARKLEY, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 5, 1926, page 6925: 


“Taking the United States as a whole, in 1920, which was the year | 


before the enactment of this law, the number of children who died in 
infancy amounted to 86 out of every 1,000 in the United States. In 
1924, four years after the passage of this law, the death rate among 
children in the United States had been reduced from 86 to 71 per 
1,000. This is a reduction of nearly 20 per cent in less than four 
years,” 

The Sheppard-Towner Act was not approved until November 23, 
1921. Obviously, its enactment could not have influenced the infant 
mortality rate for 1921. Why, then, did not Representative -BARKLEY 
take the infant mortality rate for 1921 as a basis for comparison in- 
stead of the infant mortality rate for 1920? The infant mortality rate 
for 1921 was 76. The decline, therefore, under the Sheppard-Towner 
régime was from 76 to 72. It was only 5 per cent in three years, 
not 20 per cent in less than four years, as stated. And no evidence 
is offered to show that the Sheppard-Towner Act had anything to do 
with even such decline as did occur. 

4. Statements made to show the extent to which infant and maternal 
mortality are preventable, in support of an argument for the enact- 
ment of the pending legislation, are without adequate foundation. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 31, 1926, page 6619, Senator 
SHEPPARD is quoted as referring to certain studies and investigations 
made by the Children’s Bureau, as follows: 
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“It was found that nearly 20,000 mothers and almost 200,000 in- 
fants under 1 year of age were dying in the United States every year 
from lack of proper knowledge as to the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy.” 

As a matter of fact, according to the Twenty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of the Census, covering Mortality Statistics, 1923, pub- 
lished in 1926, page 126, there were in the entire registration area 
of the United States in 1923 only 166,274 deaths of children less 


than 1 year old from all causes. The estimated population of the 


registration area was 96,986,371, and the estimated population of the 
entire continental United States was only 110,663,502. (See report 
cited, p. 8.) And yet, unless Senator SHEPPARD bas misinformed us, 
investigations by the Children’s Bureau disclosed the fact that almost 
200,000 infants under 1 year of age die in the United States every 
year from lack of proper knowledge as to the hygiene of maternity 
and infancy. If the reported findings of the Children’s Bureau are 
correct, where do the extra 34,000 babies come from each year who 
die from lack of proper knowledge? And where do all the babies 
come from who die every year from other causes? 

A similar discrepancy exists with respect to maternal mortality. In 
support of the Sheppard-Towner Act, the Children’s Bureau is quoted 


| as authority for the statement that “nearly 20,000 mothers * * * 


were dying in the United States every year from lack of proper knowl- 
edge as to the hygiene of maternity and infancy.” And yet the 
report of the Census Bureau, cited above, page 176, shows that the 
total number of deaths in 1923 in the entire registration area, con- 
taining nearly nine-tenths of the population of the continental United 
States, from accidents of pregnancy and labor, and hemorrhage, blood 
poisoning, and other conditions incident to the puerperal state, was 
only 15,505. 

5. Comparisons between maternal mortality in the United States 


and maternal mortality in other countries, to the discredit of the 


United States, are not justified by comparable records. 
Referring to studies and investigations made by the Children's 


| Bureau, Senator SHerrarp, according to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


March 31, 1926, page 6619, said: 

“Reports from the birth-registration area of the United States 
showed that from 1915 to 1920 the death rate of mothers from causes 
relating to maternity was increasing. It was shown that the death 
rate of mothers in the United States from these causes was the highest 
for any nation in the world for which recent figures could be obtained, 
and that seven foreign countries had infant death rates lower than the 


| United States.” 


The regson for the increase in maternal mortality in 1920, as com- 
pared with maternal mortality in 1915, is not hard to find. In 1920 


| many expectant mothers died from influenza, and their deaths were 


charged to pregnancy; in 1915 influenza did not contribute to such 
mortality. 

But probably the most overworked figures that have been used in 
the support of the Sheppard-Towner propaganda are such as those 
referred to above, purporting to show an exceedingly high maternal 
mortality rate in the United States as compared with the maternal 
mortality rates in other countries. Concerning comparisons of that 
kind the Bureau of the Census has this to say: 

“As already pointed out, the classification of deaths from puerperal 
eauses differs greatly in different countries. Higher rates in one 
country than in another therefore do not necessarily mean higher 
mortality from these causes. However, as classification in a given 
country presumably differs but little from year to year, the rates do 
presumably serve as useful measures of mortality from these causes 
within the country itself. 

“Comparing the rates of 1923 with those of 1915, for puerperal 
septicemia, the United States shows the same rate for both years, 
England and Wales a reduction of 13.3 per cent in its rate, Australia 
an increase of 30.8 per cent, New Zealand an incrase of 137.5 per 
cent, and Scotland the same rate for both years. For other puerperal 
causes the United States shows an increase of 5.4 per cent, England 
and Wales a decrease of 7.4 per cent, Australia an increase of 17.2 
per cent, New Zealand a decrease of 15.4 per cent, and Scotland an 
increase of 7.1 per cent.“ (Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Bureau of 
the Census, Mortality Statistics, 1923, published in 1926, p. 64.) 

Just what comfort Sheppard-Towner propagandists can get ont of 
these figures is hard to see. 

6. Even if it could be admitted that infant and maternal mortality 
rates were as bad as the proponents of the pending legislation assert, 
and that it is as easily reducible as some of them claim, there is 
no evidence to show that preventive measures can be applied more 


| effectively by the Federal Government than by the State. 


So far as is known, not a single advance in methods for preventing 
infant and maternal mortality has been made by the Children’s Bureau 


since the Sheppard-Towner Act was passed. It has merely adopted 
methods devised and in use by the several States and cities of the 
country. Obviously, supervision and contro] of such activities over 


the entire land area of the United States, approximately 3,000,000 
square miles, by a Federal bureau in Washington, must entail a heavy 
overhead expense—or must be supervision and control on paper only. 


1927 


Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I agreed to yield first to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to have read at this 
time the recommendation of the President of the United States 
in favor of the legislation now under consideration. I ask 
the clerk to read the brief paragraph which I have marked 
from the President's Budget message. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before that is read, I hope 
the Senator will permit me to use about five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not have control of the floor. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has yielded to me, and I should like to 
have this article read in juxtaposition with what has just 
been read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It can be printed in juxtaposition with what 
has been read and at the same time allow me to say a few 
words. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to have it read; I do not desire 
merely to have it printed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to having it read at all, 
but I should like to have the Senator let me talk for three 
or four minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICEL. 
necticut yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Where do I come in in this arrangement? I 
want to have this brief paragraph read, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator from Alabama 
that while he was not in the Chamber I agreed to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrs] at the close of the reading 
of the paper which was read at my request. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
reading of the matter presented by the Senator from Ohio, but 
I will inquire how long it will take to read it? 

Mr. WILLIS. About half the length of time we have used 
in talking about how long it will take. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I may say further that I also agreed to 
yield then to the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. I think the article should be 
read now. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of December 8, 1926, page 79. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As the matter which is about to be 
read is already in the Recorp and has been placed in the 
Recorp very recently, why should we have it read to take up 
the valuable time of the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will yield to me 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know the Senator from Missouri is anxious 
to bring about an early vote on the pending measure and is 
therefore desirous of saving the time of the Senate. I should 
like to say to him, however, that this brief paragraph is par- 
ticularly in point, and I thought it would be well to have it 
read at this time, in view of the lengthy documents which have 
already been read. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
there can be no question about the fact that every Member of 
the Senate—indeed, every one in the country—is perfectly 
familiar with everything the President has said in recent times. 
Furthermore, the matter is already in the Record. I do not 
care about it, but it seems to me that it gives the appearance of 
a filibuster here by the Senator from Ohio. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask for the reading of the paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to unite in the 
objection made by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIS. No objection has been made. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not see what the Senator from Ohio has 
to gain by this proceeding. I never have known his side of the 
Chamber to pay any attention to any recommendation of the 
President since I have been here. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I asked and obtained unani- 
mous consent for the reading of the paragraph, and I ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 


Does the Senator from Con- 
I yield with the understanding that I do 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY 


No estimate is submitted for carrying on the work under the ma- 
ternity and infancy act, approved November 23, 1921, inasmuch as the 
authorization of appropriations for this purpose was fulfilled with the 
appropriation for 1927, A bill is now pending before the Congress 
extending the provisions of that act to the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. 
If and when that measure becomes law I propose sending to the Con- 
gress a supplemental estimate for an appropriation to make its pro- 
visions effective. I am In favor of the proposed legislation extending 
the period of operation of this law with the understanding and hope 
that the administration of the funds to be provided would be with 
a view to the gradual withdrawal of the Federal Government from 
this field, leaving to the States, who have been paid by Federal funds 
and schooled under Federal supervision, the privilege and duty of 
maintaining this important work without aid or interference from the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to have read from the desk two 
short letters. 

The first one is from Dr. Haven Emerson, long-time commis- 
sioner of health of the city of New York and now professor 
of public health administration in Columbia University, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, AsHurst in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS, INSTITUTE or PUBLIC HEALTH, 
New York, November 3, 19%. 
To the Hon, ROYAL S. COPALAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Docron Corxlaxb: No one who has the least acquaintance” 
with the facts of maternal and early infant mortality in the United 
States doubts that the administration of Federal and State services 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act has contributed materially to the sav- 
ing of lives of the mothers and babies of this country. 

Preventable deaths, especially those due to lack of information in 
the homes of wage earners, in matters of simple personal hygiene, are 
evidence of inert and careless public service. 

The unanimous opinion of the sanitarians of the United States, 
representing the physicians, nurses, educators, and administrators of 
official and volunteer health agencles of this entire country has been 
expressed repeatedly and publicly In favor of the principles and opera- 
tion of the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

To permit the work under this act to lapse for lack of continuing 
appropriations for at least another period of three years would be to 
confess that the Congress is incapable of intelligent expenditure of 
the tax money, and that its Members consider lives are less valuable 
than dollars. 

“Public health is purchasable,” and it can be shown that the most 
profitable investment in health is by education through professional 
medical and nursing guidance of the mother before and immediately 
after the birth of her children. At least half of the maternal and 
infant deaths in the United States can be prevented by intelligent 
distribution of information now readily available. These deaths need 
not occur, 

Your continued active support of this measure is confidently expected. 

Yours very truly, 
Haven Euxxsox, M. D., 
Professor of Public Health Administration, De Lamar 
Institute of Publio Health, Columbia University. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yielded to the Senator from New York. 
If he is not through, I yield to him again. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask the Senator to yield to me for a question; 
that is all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield.* 

Mr. BRUCE. I merely wanted to ask whether this Doctor 
Emerson is the Doctor Emerson who is so prominent in pro- 
hibition circles? 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to the Senator that I am not 
familiar with prohibition circles. 

Mr. BRUCE. He certainly is; and he has made such a mess 
of the whisky bottle that I think he had better let the milk 
bottle alone. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in order that the Recorp 
may be 50-50, I send to the desk a letter from the health 
commissioner of the State of New York, who is not active 
in prohibition circles but who is one of the most eminent health 
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administrators in the world and one of the greatest physicians. 
I ask the Secretary to read the letter from Doctor Nicoll, com- 
missioner of health of the State of New York, This letter, I 
may say to the Senator from Maryland, can not be contami- 
nated in any sense with evil associations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

New York Stare DEPARTMENT or Harn, 
Albany, December 28, 1926. 


Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dan SeNatox: I understand that the bill extending the life 
of the so-called Sheppard-Towner Act is in committee and likely to 
remain there, although a majority of the Senate is in favor of it, 
unless it is moved. 

While it is true that a number of persons throughout the country 
are against this measure for one reason or another and that a certain 
part of the medical profession is also opposed to it, I desire to express 
my opinion that the work of maternity and child hygiene has beer 
immensely forwarded by this act in that it has encouraged legislatures 
to appropriate funds for this yery-moch-needed purpose, which other- 
wise they unquestionably would not have done. Even in the State of 
New York the appropriations for maternity and child hygiene had been, 
up to the time of the passage of the Federal act, totally inadequate, and 
they were quadrupled’ as a result of it. While I have no doubt that 
if these funds were withdrawn future legislatures in New York State 
would unquestionably provide adequately for this purpose, there can be 
little doubt that in the vast majority of the less prosperous States the 
work would fall flat if Federal funds were withdrawn. 

You will, as a physician, be interested lu the fact that, with the 
permission of the Children’s Bureau at Washington I was able to 
spend some $10,000 in the interest of postgraduate medical education 
in maternity and child hygiene. Lectures, demonstrations, and clinics 
in these subjects, given by qualified members of the medical profession, 
have been, in my opinion and in the opinion of the medical profession 
of the State, a very great success, It is questionable whether State 
funds for this purpose would be forthcoming in the future. 

I understand that you are in favor of this measure; and whatever 
the situation may be in our own State, I do not think that you as a 
United States Senator or I as a health officer can conscientiously 
afford to overlook the needs of the country at large in a matter so 
vitally important to the health and lives of women and infants. I, 
therefore, am taking the liberty of urging you to use your best efforts 
to move this bill from committee, unless, in your opinion, there is good 
reason for not so doing. 

With best wishes for the New Year, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. NICOLL, In., 
Commissioner of Health. 


Mr. COPELAND also presented the following telegrams and 
communications, which were ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: ? 


BROOKLYN, N, Y., January 2, 1927, 


Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The members of the League of Women Voters of the ninth assembly 
district of Brooklyn urge you to vote for the two-year extension of 
the Sheppard-Towner grant. We appreciate the support you have given 
to this much-needed aid for mothers and babies. 

AGNES C. R. Hate, 
Chairman of Legislation, 


New York, N. I., January 3, 1927. 


Hon. Roya S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The New York League of Women Voters are counting upon you as 
a member of the Committee on Education and Labor to press for early 
action on the infancy and maternity act. 

Mrs. Henry Gopparp Lach, Chairman, 


— 


New Tonk, N. Y., January 3, 1927. 
Hon. Rox. S. COPELAND, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Since saving the lives of mothers and children appears to me the most 
important work that Congress will have an opportunity to do this 
session, I urge you to use every effort to expedite the passage of the 
bill continuing the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

ELIZABETH BROWNELL COLLIER, 
Chairman Brooklyn League of Women Voters. 
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New Yorx, N. X., January 4, 1927, 
Hon. Royat S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I am counting on your vote for a renewal of the Federal grant for 
maternity and infant hygiene as set forth in the Sheppard-Towner 
bill 

KATRINA E. TIFFANY, 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Albany, December 22, 1926, 
Hon. Roval S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sexator COPELAND: I am very much interested in the fate 
of the maternity bill. I feel strongly that sufficient appropriation 
should be made to enable this excellent work to go on for a longer 
period. A great many women who may not write directly to you are 
watching the progress of the bill with much interest. 

I trust that favorable action will be taken. 

Very truly yours, 
CAROLINE A. WHIPPLE, 
Supervisor of Immigrant Education, 
MEDICAL SOCIETY or THE County or KINGS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 28, 1926. 


The Hon, Roya S. COPELAND, M. D., 

~The Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I beg to inform you of the attitude of the Medical 
Society of the County of Kings, representing 1,700 registered physi- 
cians, in regard to a measure pending to perpetuate the Sheppard- 
Towner Maternity Act. Inclosed you will find a copy of the resolu- 
tion passed unanimously at the December meeting of this society. 

I respectfully invite your attention to its content and earnestly 
request your careful consideration of our attitude upon this matter. 


ee youre, THOMAS M. BeEeNnan, M. D., 


Secretary. 
MEDICAL Soctery or THE County or KINGS, 
Brooklyn, N. F. 
Whereas in the present short session of Congress a measure is pend- 
ing (as unfinished business) to perpetudte the Sheppard-Towner Mater- 
nity Act with luscious appropriations ; and 
Whereas the operation of that act during the five years of its exist- 
ence has demonstrated that its administration has resulted in a redue- 
tion of the birth rate of this Nation 2.4 to the 1,000 of population, 
or 250,000 babies per annum who will never be American citizens; and 
Whereas also, after an intensive campaign of five years by the agents 
of the Children's Bureau of the Federal. Department of Labor, admin- 
istering that act in the State of Montana, that State has shown the 
lowest birth rate and the highest septicemia rate in the Nation; and 
Whereas the judgment of this County Medical Society of Kings in 
1921 was against the enactment of this measure as uneconomic and 
wasteful of the money and man power of the Nation: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Medical Society of the County of Kings (New 
York), in meeting assembled, condemns the specialized medicine of’ 
the Sheppard-Towner maternity type and now, as in 1921, urges the 
Representatives from Kings County to the Congress of the United 
States to work and vote against the perpetuation of this measure 
through appropriation bills, or otherwise, for any period of time what- 
soever ; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Representa- 
tives in Congress from this county and State and to the daiiy press, 
and that the delegates from this county society to the Medical Society 
of the State of New York be, and hereby are, instructed to present 
this resolution to the State society with a request from this society 
for its indorsement or for the adoption of a separate resolution on the 
same lines. 
ACQUITTAL OF FALL AND DOHENY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My attention has been called to an article 
in another one of the hirelings of the corrupt and criminal 
interests of the country. This article attacks me. 

Mr. President, the Independent, published in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, another one of the hired agents of preda- 
tory interests, has done the bidding of its master and assailed 
me for my position on the verdict which acquitted Fall and 
Doheny. I do not mind fair criticism; I welcome it; but I 
do object to having my name appear in the bought-and-paid-for 
columns of sheets that represent the corrupt interests of the 
country. 

One of these—once a decent paper, but now the corrupt and 
contemptible mouthpiece of the despicable interests that feed 
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fatten on Government graft and the corrupt use of money 
N come to the rescue of Doheny and Fall. For 
a time that paper appealed to the honest and intelligent reader. 
During that time its readers multiplied and the number of its 
subscribers increased. Then it was that certain corrupt inter- 
ests decided that if they could, by the use of money, influence 
the editorial preachments of the Independent, it would help 
them in corraling and controlling for the corrupt interests the 
independent voters of the country. The temptation was too 
strong; and in an eyil hour the Independent fell into the con- 
trol of the boodlers and corruptionists in polities, and became 
the mouthpiece of the Dohenys and Falls. The same paper 
has a very strong article defending Mussolini, one of the most 
dangerous men in the Old World to the peace and happiness of 
the whole world. 

So much, Mr. President, for the Independent. Here is an 
editorial that is being sent from New York to various Senators. 
It is from the New York Evening Inquirer; and William Grif- 
fin appears to be the editor and publisher of this villainous 
sheet. He is one of the ecclesiastical henchmen of Doheny, 
Fall's coconspirator. 

Mr. President, I can best illustrate his situation and express 
my opinion of him by telling the story of a Scotchman and a 
little caddy. 

The Scotchman had played golf all day, and had walked the 


little caddy back and forth on the golf links so long that he | 


was very tired. When the game was finished, and the little 
fellow was so weary that he could hardly stand on his feet, 
the Scotchman ran his hand into his pocket, and, taking out 
three nickels, said, “I am now going to pay you for your 
service.” The boy took the nickels, looked at them, and then 
looked at the Scotchman. He stood silent for a moment. He 
was dazed and dumfounded. Then he said, “I believe I can 
tell your fortune with these nickels, The first one tells me that 
you are a Scotchman.” The Scotchman said, That's right.” 
“The second one tells me that you are a bachelor.” The 
Scotchman said, That's right.“ And the third nickel tells 
me that your father was a bachelor.” [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let there be order in the 
Senate. 

MATERNITY AND INFANT HYGIENE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations 
for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy, and for other purposes,” approved November 
23, 1921. ; 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there is important legisla- 
tion for the island of Porto Rico which needs attention, and 
I move that Order of Business 1028, Senate bill 4247, be 
taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut moves that the Senate. proceed to the consideration of 
Order of Business 1028, Senate bill 4247. ) 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Frazier Mclean Sackett 
Bingħam Gerry McMaster Sheppard 
Blease Gillett MeN hipstead 
Borah Glass Mayfi Shortridge 
Bratton Goff Metcalf moot 
Broussard Gooding Neely Steck 

Bruce Hale Norbeck Stewart 
Cameron Harris Norris Swanson 
Cap awes Nye Trammell 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Johnson Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Kendrick Pine Warren 

Din Keyes Pittman Watson 
Edge EDS Ransdell Wheeler 
Ferris La Follette Reed, Mo. illis 

Fess Lenroot Reed, Pa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. ; 


LXVUI—71 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
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tor from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] to the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and vote “nay.” 

I desire to announce that the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Romxsox!] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Schur] with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] ; and 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—14 

Bayard Bruce Metcalf Wadsworth 

Bingham Edge Phipps Walsh, Mass. 

Blease Gerry Reed, Mo. 

Broussard Gillett Reed, Pa, 

NAYS—57 

Ashurst Frazier McKellar Sackett 

Borah Glass McLean Sheppard 

Bratton Goff McMaster Shipstead 

Cameron Gooding MeNa Shortri: 

Capper Hale Maytieid Smoot 

Copeland Harris Neely Steck 

Couzens lawes Norbeck Stewart 

Curtis Hefin Norris Tyson 

Dale Johnson ‘ye Walsh, Moat. 
| Den Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Watson 

Dill Jones, Wash. Overman Wheeler 

Ernst Keyes Pine Willis 

Ferris King Pittman 

Fess La Follette Rausdell 

Fletcher Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 

NOT VOTING—24 

Caraway Harreld ik Stephens 

du Pont Harrison Robinson, Ark. Swanson 

Edwards Howell Schall Trammell 

George Kendrick Simmons Underwood 

Goul Means Smith Warren 

Green Moses Stanfield Weller 


So Mr. BrxeHam’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, it being impossible to com- 
plete the discussion of the pending bill at this time, and the 
Senate having entered into a unanimous-consent agreement to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business at 2 o'clock, 
I suggest now that the Senate go into executive session. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I object. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate will proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, under the unanimous-consent order of January 4. 
ae Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the 

oors. 

The Senate thereupon proceeded to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. After 2 hours and 45 minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 

While the doors were closed, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on to-day the 
President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age; 

S. 3728. An act to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations ; y 

S. 4153. An act to provide for enlarging and relocating the 
United States Botanic Garden, and for other purposes; 

S. 4741. An act providing for the promotion of Lieut. Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, United States Navy, retired, and 
awarding to him a congressional medal of honor; and 

S. 4742. An act providing for the promotion of Floyd Bennett, 
aviation pilot, United States Navy, and awarding to him a con- 
gressional medal of honor, 

CONGRESS OF MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY AT WARSAW, 
POLAND (S. DOC, NO. 186) 

As in legislative session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State recom- 

mending, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
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Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, constituting, 
together with the surgeon generals of the three medical services 
of the Treasury, War, and Navy Departments, an advisory board 
under the Federal act to incorporate the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, approved January 30, 1903, that 
Congress be asked for an appropriation of $5,000 for the pay- 
ment of expenses of five delegates, three of whom shall repre- 
Sent the medical services of the War and Navy Departments 
and the United States Public Health Service, at the Congress of 
eer Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at Warsaw, Poland, 
1927. 

The recommendation has my approval, and I request of 
Congress legislation authorizing an appropriation of $5,000 for 
the purpose of participation by the United States by official 
delegates in the Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy 
to be held at Warsaw, Poland, in 1927. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, January 5, 1927. 

PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE (S. DOC. NO. 184) 

As in legislative session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, with an accom- 
panying paper, to the end that legislation may be enacted 
authorizing an appropriation of $2,000 to enable acceptance by 
the United States of membership in a Pan American Institute 
of Child Welfare at Montevideo, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Labor joined in by the Secretary 
of State, 

CALVIN Coorings, 

THE Waite HOUSE, 

Washington, January 5, 1927. 
EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE (8. DOC. NO. 185) 


As in legislative session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States; 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State with 
a copy of a letter to him from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with related papers, requesting that an appropriation be author- 
ized for the expenses of three delegates (two of whom shall be 
officers of the Public Health Service) to the Eighth Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Conference to be held at Lima, Peru, from October 
12-20, 1927. The especial attention of Congress is invited to 
the memorandum furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the reasons why it is believed the Government of the United 
States should be represented in the conference, 

I concur in the view of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
participation by the United States in these Pan American 
sanitary conferences is of importance and agree with the con- 
clusion of the Secretary of State that such participation is in 
the public interest. I, therefore, request of Congress legis- 
lation authorizing an appropriation of $3,000 for the expenses of 
delegates to the Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference to 
be held at Lima, Peru, in October, 1927, in accordance with 
the draft of a joint resolution submitted with the papers here- 
‘with transmitted, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, January 5, 1927. 

The doors having been reopened, 

ADJOURNMENT * 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1927, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 5, 1927 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadier general 


Col. Alston Hamilton, Coast Artillery Corps, from January 
19, 1927, vice Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Slavens, who is to be retired 
from active service January 18, 1927. 
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QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


To be assistant to the Quartermaster General, with the rank 
of brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance 
Col. Francis Horton Pope, Quartermaster Corps, from January 

24, 1927, vice Brig. Gen. Moses G. Zalinski, assistant to the 

Quartermaster General, who is to be retired from active service 

January 23, 1927. f 

APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 


Brig. Gen. Robert Morris Brookfield, Pennsylyania National 
Guard, from December 23, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 5, 1927 
PosTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 


William B. Owen, Alma. 
James S. Burnett, Clinton. 
Seth Boles, Dardanelle. 
William B. Pape, Fort Smith. 
James F. Hudson, Lake Village. 
James G. Brown, Magnolia. 
Cooper Hudspeth, Nashville. 
Robert H. Willis, Watson. 


CALIFORNIA 
Carrie V. Stoute, Saratoga. 
FLORIDA 


Zoel Hodge, Dowling Park. 
Charles W. Stewart, Naples. 
Thomas H. Milton, Trenton. 


IDAHO 
Joseph S. Cooper, Carey. 
IOWA 
Frank B. Moreland, Ackley. 
Henry C. Haynes, Centerville. 
Albert R. Kullmer, Dysart. 
Benjamin S. Borwey, Eagle Grove. 
George F. Monroe, Fairbank. 
Guy A. Whitney, Hubbard. 
George Banger, La Porte City. 
Raymond S. Blair, Parkersburg. 
George Sampson, Radcliffe. 
Linn L. Smith, Webb. 
MAINE 
Ida K. Stewart, South Gardiner. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Roy F. Shupp, New Bern. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Nellie W. Fowler, Center. 
Orrin McGrath, Glen Ullin. 
August Kreidt, New Salem. 
John V. Kuhn, Richardton. 
OKLAHOMA 
Luella Sloan, Ketchum. 
VIRGINIA 


William G. Faris, Glade Spring. 
Matilda W. Campbell, Greenville. 
Thomas N. Massey, Mount Holly. 
Mathew B. Hammitt, Pocahontas. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate January 
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POSTMASTER 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Parnell Meehan to be postmaster at Chesterfield, in the 
State of South Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, January 5, 1927 


The House was called to order at 12 o'clock noon by Mr. 
Trtson, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, about Thy holy name cluster the most 
sacred affections of earth. There are none so ignorant but that 
they can be led by ‘Thy spirit, and there are none so wounded 
but that they can be healed by Thy touch. Impress us that 
a defeated life means an undiscovered God. Establish for us 
a right-a-way that leads into the wisdom, peace, and blessed- 
ness of an ageless life. Bless us with a pure heart that sees 
God and that moves on in rare discernment among the forces 
of this work-a-way world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

FLOOD AT NASHVILLE, TENN, 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for not exceeding three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, it is but natural that each Mem- 
ber of this House should be proud of his district and his con- 
stituency, and it is, of course, proper that they should. Yet 
in all the years of my service here I do not feel that I have 
witnessed an occasion which so thoroughly justified the pride 
which I have always felt for the splendid citizenship I have the 
honor to represent. ‘ 

The entire Cumberland Valley has recently been visited by 
the worst flood of its history. My home city, Nashville, suffered 
the most terrific damage of any section in the valley or in the 
entire South. From six to ten thousand of her citizens are 
homeless. Thousands have been thrown out of employment by 
reason of the fact that many industrial plants are under water. 
Damages amounting to several millions of dollars have been suf- 
fered by the business interests of the city. Several days ago 
I wired to Hon. Hilary E. Howse, the mayor of Nashville. I 
am sorry that all of you do not know Hilary Howse. He is one 
of the most charitable of men and one of the best mayors in the 
United States. I asked him if the situation in Nashville was 
sufficiently urgent to require Federal aid. His telegram to me 
is indicative of the man who is at the head of my city gov- 
ernment, and of the character and the spirit of the citizens of 
that city. It is as follows: 


Hon. Josera W. BYENS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Telegram received. Waters receding. No loss of life. No suffering. 
City and county jointly taking care of the flood sufferers. Need no 
Federal aid, but thank you. 

Hirary E. Howse, Mayor. 

[Applause.] 

The good people of Nashville individually and through their 
city and county governments promptly responded to every need 
without even asking the aid of the Red Cross, and $50,000 
was raised to care for those who are suffering from having 
been driven from their homes or being suddenly thrown out 
of employment. More will be forthcoming if needed, and I felt 
it proper, as a matter of pardonable pride, to call the attention 
of the country to this evidence of self-reliance and the chari- 
table spirit of the citizens of my home city. [Applause.] 


PENSIONS 


Mr. SWOOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, by 
direction of that committee, reported the bill H. R. 13450, 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to the widows and 
former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
Civil War, and for other purposes, which was referred, with 
the accompanying papers, to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee reserved all points of order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill of the House of the following title: “H. R. 15008, en- 
titled ‘An act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes,“ in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested. 
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The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Curris a member of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, vice Mr. Spencer, deceased. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ports that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 10929. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River in Thornton Township, Cook County, III. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION = 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege and ask that I may be permitted to proceed for five 
or eight minutes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
matter of personal privilege. 

Mr. CELLER. I shall in a moment—— 

Mr. SNELL. I think that should be stated first, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has requested the 
gentleman to state his matter of personal privilege. 

Mr. CELLER. In my absence from the Chamber yesterday 
I note, from the reading of the Recorp this morning, that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] character- 
izes a statement made by me on Monday as “an absolute and 
unqualified falsehood.” I rise now to be permitted, as a ques- 
tion of personal sprivilege, to deny that characterization of 
my remarks which I made in the Chamber here. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman has not stated a matter of personal privilege 
at all. It is a mere statement of a Member of the House upon 
the floor in reply to the gentleman’s statement on the floor and 
there is no question of personal privilege involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not recognize 
in the gentleman’s statement a question of personal privilege. 
The gentleman can ask to have the language stricken from the 
~Recorp, but it seems to the Chair that if, when one gentleman 
says another has told a falsehood, the other replies that he 
has told another, there would be no end to the discussion of 
questions of personal privilege. It seems to the Chair that the 
gentleman has not stated a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, then I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to address the House for five minutes 
or eight minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, it would be interesting to know whether the gentleman 
himself refers to the remarks he actually made in the House 
or to the remarks which subsequently appeared in the Recorp. 

Mr. CELLER. I refer to the remarks I actually made in 
the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman has just admitted that he made certain state- 
ments on the floor and that those statements did not appear in 
the Record, but they have been spread all over the United 
States through the press. I think before we give the gentle- 
man further privilege of the floor we should haye some idea 
as to whether he proposes further to do what he can to bring 
this body into disrepute by making similar statements. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, I deny that this body has been 
brought into disrepute, Mr. Speaker, and I think it is unfair 
for the gentleman to so characterize what I stated, because I 
yield to no man in my admiration for the House and its tra- 
ditions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no desire to prevent the gentleman 
making such defense of himself and of his remarks as he 
thinks proper, with due consideration to this body, but with- 
out some knowledge as to the nature of his discussion I should 
be obliged to object at this time. 

Mr. CELLER. I might say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that I shall not say anything in my remarks, if the 
gentleman will permit them to be spoken, that will be in any 
sense derogatory of this membership or which would militate 
against the lofty traditions of this House or its aims for the 
future. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have a high regard for the gentleman. 
I think his judgment and mine as to what is derogatory of 
this body may greatly differ, still I have great confidence in 
the gentleman and I think I will not object, but further 
reserving the right to object I will make this observation. 
The time has come when the membership of this House ought 
not further to permit such scandalous attacks upon the mem- 
bership to go unchallenged, and after the splendid defense 
of this body from the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] it seems a psychological moment to call a halt 
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on that sort of tactics. But in view of the assurance of the 
gentleman from New York as to the character of the remarks 
he now proposes to make, I withdraw any objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask the gentleman a question. Does 
the gentleman propose to apologize for the remarks that Mr. 
Unneraitt, of Massachusetts, said he made, or to deny them? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I will not apologize. I stand by my 


guns. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The gentleman did not fully under- 
stand my question. 

Mt. CELLER. I shall not apologize. I offer no apology be- 
cause no apology is necessary. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I asked if the gentleman wished 
to apologize for the remarks which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts said he made here on Monday. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Then do you propose to deny 
them? 

Mr. CELLER. I ask for an opportunity to explain my 
remarks and to give the membership an adequate idea of 
what I intended and what I actually said, rather than the 
somewhat garbled statement of what I did say, which issued 
from the lips of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
New York Times, in the issue of January 4, carried the follow- 
ing: 

“T do not want to make it attractive,” Mr. CELLER replied, but the 
Government does not have to resort to lynch law to enforce this act. 
Members of this House and of the other Chamber drink, and drink to 
excess, and those who drink this kind of alcohol are simply aping them. 

“Tf it is possible for Members of Congress to drink, let us make it 
difficult but not murderous to others less informed and less intelligent 
than Members here.” 


It is a faithful representation of what I alleged on Monday 
last. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL], 
whose usefulness in this Congress is unquestioned, challenged 
my assertions concerning the Members of the House, that 
that statement made yesterday is an absolute and unqualified 
falsehood.” There is therefore called in question the veracity 
or the falsity of my remarks. When I revised my remarks 
for the Recorp I deleted the words“ drink to excess "—words 
which had been uttered in the heat of debate, particularly 
after the question fired at me by the gentleman from Texas. I 
made the change for the purpose of softening my language but 
not its import. I stand by my guns. 

In the first place the gentleman from Massachusetts lifted 
my words from its context and gave them a new and different 
setting. My avowed purpose was to show that the victims of 
poisoned alcohol are the poor and lowly and the ignorant. 
When they drink they simply ape their betters, and those het- 
ters include Members of Congress, only the latter with superior 
knowledge know where to get the good stuff and the former 
with less knowledge and less wherewithal get their liquor 
from every source, including the poisoned. 

I yield to no man in my admiration and respect for the Mem- 
bers of this House, for its honored history, and its splendid 
aspirations for the future. Its record is unmatchable in the 
annals of ancient or- modern times. It far transcends the 
honor and glory of all tribunals, including the Roman Senate, 
the British Parliament, the German Reichstag, the Spanish 
Cortez, and the French Chamber of Deputies. 

But are we so thin-skinned as to resent criticism? If I 
remember rightly, when John Sharp Williams left the Con- 
gress he said he would rather bay at the moon than remain in 
Congress, and Henry Clay said he flies from Congress as one 
would from a charnel house. Of course, their reflections did 
not hurt the Congress they left, nor have they hurt us. The 
Congress is not perfect. It is entitled to receive criticism. Its 
Members are not infallible. They are endowed with all the 
frailties to which buman flesh is heir. It is natural that some 
of them drink. That is a buman fault. Some of the best men 
in our history were drinkers. Not so long ago we dedicated a 
monument to Alexander Hamilton, who often became liquorish 
at the table.” And Monday we passed a bili to erect a statue 
to Albert Gallatin. a leader in the whisky rebellion. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the centleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from New York goes a long 
way back to justify his charge as to the present habits of 
Members. The gentleman does not contend that that monu- 
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ment is to be erected to Albert Gallatin because he was con- 

nected with the whisky rebellion but in spite of it. 
Mr. CELLER. You can not disassociate the fact from his 
life, He, born in Switzerland, pulled himself up by the boot 
straps to the position of Secretary of the Treasury; and you 
can not rip out of his life the fact that he was a leader of the 
whisky rebellion, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 
Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman is 
wrong in regard to his assertion about the whisky rebellion. 
I have read the life of Mr. Gallatin, and I do not find that. 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more. In revising my remarks I answer the 
gentleman from Arkansas to see Jefferson and Hamilton, by 
Bowers, page 70; Life of Gallatin, by Henry Adams, page 87 
and the following; Americana, yolume 12, under Gallatin. 
Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman need more than three 
minutes? 
Mr. CELLER. No. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, CELLER. No; I have only three minutes. 
It is absurd to make us in this House lily white. That 
‘were hypocrisy. Nothing will more sap and undermine our 
democracy than hypocrisy and chicanery. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts would give the impression that there is no 
drinking in the Congress, The rank and file of men throughout 
the land do not belieye this. Furthermore, they will not brook 
the hypocrisy of being privately wet and publicly dry. “ Drink- 
ing to excess” is a relative term and I should say the “dry” 
who drinks is excessively selfish. He would deny to others 
that which he does not deny to himself. His wrong is-all the 
greater because he assumes a lofty attitude which is purely 
Pecksniffian. 
Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest that if the 
gentleman is trying to convey to the country the impression 
that drinking by the drys prevails in this House the gentleman 
is violating the agreement with me. 
Mr. CELLER. That there is drinking in the House 
Mr. CRAMTON. There is not drinking in the House to any 
appreciable extent and the gentleman has no right to give the 
country an impression to the contrary. [Applause.] 
Mr. BLACK of New York. Does not the gentleman think 
the country would appreciate a few of the drys going off on 
a good spree? 
Mr. CELLER. It is the same kind of easy virtue and slip- 
shod morality that permits and sanctions the maintenance of 
speak-easies by the Government to entrap the people, that allows 
a prohibition agent to make love to a girl in order to obtain 
evidence against her for Volstead Act violations, that permits 
employment of undercover men and stool pigeons and agents 
provocation that harks back to nihilistic Russia; that permits 
murder by poison being put into alcohol; that permits the 
: “man with the green hat,“ who was found in the House Office 
| Building last March haying on his person evidence of a viola- 
i tion of the prohibition act, and who to-day is unwhipped of 
| justice. Almost a year has elapsed, and I ask the drys to tell 

me why he has not been prosecuted. His name is George L. 

Cassidy, and there has been no indictment against the gentle- 

man, if I am correctly informed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman could have his way and 
it was not possible for officers to purchase liquor from “the 
man with the green hat,” of course it would be impossible to 
prosecute him; but as a matter of fact a court has just decided 
that the liquor seized on his person is proper evidence in the 
court and his case is coming back, and he has been indicted 

| and is now awaiting trial. 

Mr, CELLER. Tell me why he has not been brought to 

justice up to this late hour? 

Mr. BUSBY. I am reliably informed that he was, on another 
charge, immediately sent to jail for 90 days and that he served 
that time. 

Mr. CELLER. That has nothing to do with the fact that 
up to this time he has not been brought to justice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
paval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. Pending that motion I suggest that we agree 
on time for general debate. I have requests for about one 
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hour more of time. How much time does the gentleman from 
Kansas desire on his side of the Chamber? 

Mr. AYRES. I think about an hour. 

Mr. FRENCH. I have yielded considerably more time than 
has the gentleman in charge of the time on the other side, and 
unless he would divide up in the yielding of time to those on 
my list, it would be necessary for me to ask for more time. 

Mr. AYRES. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. FRENCH. Disregarding the amount we have used rela- 
tively? 

Mr. AYRES. Certainly. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate upon the bill close in two hours, one- 
half of that time to be controlled by myself and one-half by 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is debate being confined to the bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent that general debate be limited to two 
hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Kansas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Idaho that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 15641, 
the Navy appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the naval appropriation bill, with Mr. CHINDBLOM 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read from the Clerk's desk a letter that will be illuminat- 
ing upon some of the discussion on the floor of the House 
yesterday, and what also appeared in the press yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk may read a letter which has been 
sent to the Clerk’s desk. Is there objection? * 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 5, 1927, 
Hon. Burron L. FRENCH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak MR. FRENCH : This is to assure you that when I send a 
Budget to the Congress it represents my best judgment, and that I 
feel it my duty to defend it and support it, which I do at all times 
unless I send up a supplemental estimate. This is sent to you because 
of certain reports which have come to me relative to further appro- 
priations for the building of cruisers. The fact that I have expressed 
to certain members of the House Naval Committee my willingness to 
approve an authorization for more cruisers, if the Congress wished to 
provide for them in accordance with the recommendations in my general 
message, has apparently resulted in the confused conclusion that I had 
changed my attitude on my Budget message in relation to building more 
than the five cruisers which we are now building during the present year. 

Very truly yours, 
CALVIN CooL man. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] for yielding 
to me at this particular moment, By that I mean to refer 
to the letter which has just been read from the White House, 
indicating to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations handling this bill and to the House that the Presi- 
dent has not changed his mind concerning the appropriation 
for first-line cruisers during the present session of Congress. 
The President in his annual Budget message to the Congress 
said in substance—and, by the way, his language is quoted in 
the very able report that has been presented to this House by 
the committee—that because of a conference held last summer 
and to be continued next year in Geneya, looking toward the 
reduction and limitation of armaments, he considers it unwise 
at this time to appropriate for more ships. Let me tell you 
gentlemen something about that conference. I think it is a 
farce and a joke. There will never be any agreement from 
that kind of a conference—a conference composed of 19 
nations, many of them without a rowboat, many without a 
harbor, not voting their desires in fact to limit naval arma- 
ments, but voting because of their political ties with one nation 
or another over there—and I go over there every year, my 
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friends, as most of you know, and I try to learn something 
on those trips. France is financing Czechoslovakia in a 
military, a political, and a diplomatic sense. Does anyone 
believe that Czechoslovakia would yote in any way which 
would be displeasing to France? France is doing the same 
thing for Poland, and does anyone believe that Poland would 
vote against the wishes of France? Certainly not. What do 
they care about the navies of the world. Not as much as the 
snap of a finger. It is their respective armies and the sup- 
port they can get back of those armies that they are inter- 
ested in. Yet the representatives of those countries sitting on 
that conference last summer had an equal vote with our dis- 
tinguished admirals, Hilary Jones and “Andy” Long, and 
with the admirals representing Great Britain and Japan. 

Is not that a ridiculous state of affairs? Does anyone believe 
that it is possible in a thousand years to bring those nations 
together on an agreement for a reduction or limitation of naval 
armaments? Why, it is a farce. And yet we are asked to not 
appropriate for cruisers at this session of Congress because of 
that silly conference on the other side. 

Our two distinguished representatives to that conference 
came before the Committee on Naval Affairs two weeks ago 
and said that at the present moment, after sitting all summer, 
they had been unable to agree even upon the fundamentals of 
drawing up a piece of paper under which they might proceed 
to confer. Just as long as Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, 
Poland, and other small nations of the world, having no sea 
power at all, engage in a conference for the reduction and 
limitation of naval armaments there will be no agreement. 
They are conferees for trading purposes only, and we will do 
well to stay out of Europe, where we will surely be trimmed. 
There never will be another scrapping agreement until the 
rich United States has something to scrap. When the question 
of scrapping is up to foreign countries there will be no agree- 
ment, because they are not as idealistic as we are. I do not 
blame them, after the blunder we made in 1922. They are 
profiting by our experience, by our very costly experience. It 
cost us hundreds of millions of dollars and the first place on the 
high seas. What a Navy we would have had but for that fatal 
conference! When Charles E. Hughes laid down a formula 
for the reduction and limitation of armaments, as my friend 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] stated yesterday, he provided for 
the scrapping of a lot of ships, not only first-line ships, but of 
cruisers and submarines and all other kinds of ships of war. 
What developed from the conference? Where we had 800,000 
tons to scrap the foreign nations agreed instantly. Where they 
had a derence of cruisers and submarines to scrap, they 
bowed politely and disagreed, and they did no scrapping. 

I say to the President of the United States, I want to follow 
him always, whether that President be a Republican or a 
Democrat; but when he is wrong I refusé to follow him; 
and I think he is wrong in this instance. [Applause.] If the 
suggestion that was made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations on the naval bill yester- 
day is followed, that we do not appropriate until some agree- 
ment has been made on the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments, my good friends, we will find ourselves in the sixth 
place among the navies of the world before long; not the 
second or third, but fifth or sixth. When the gentleman says, 
as he did on yesterday, that in five years from now our cruiser 
status will be better than it is to-day, I must suggest to him 
that it can not be better than it is to-day without appropria- 
tions, and his bill fails to bring in an appropriation for the 
three ships that were authorized in 1924; three cruisers that are 
not in conflict with the President's financial policy; three 
cruisers that are not in conflict with the President's diplomatic 
policy; three cruisers that are not in conflict with the desire 
and wishes and advice of the Director of the Budget. I say, 
my good friends, that now is the time to appropriate for those 
cruisers. The country wants them. The country is informed 
concerning their need. We are the greatest treasure store- 
house in the world, with billions upon billions of dollars in 
wealth, in commerce, in industry, and in everything that is 
desirable, and everything that foreign countries would like 
to possess. Yet it is suggested here to-day that we should 
ignore the insurance of that tremendous treasure. There is 
probably not a man on the floor of this House at this minute 
who would willingly or knowingly let our Navy as a whole go 
into a second or third rate classification among the navies of 
the world; yet that is just exactly the status we occupy. 

We have oceupied it, my good friends, from the very day the 
Washington treaty was signed, as was very cleverly shown by 
this chart which was presented here yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], and I take 
this opportunity to say that in his remarks throughout—and I 
followed him very closely—he was entirely fair and very frank 
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in making the best of the job he had on hand, and I do not 
blame him for that. No one would say that the gentleman 
is unfair to the House, because he is not. I have asked him 
to let me use the chart that he used yesterday because the 
House would have confidence in those figures as he presented 
them. I am not going to disprove any of those figures that 
he presented yesterday. I am going to prove them to you and 
show how badly we really need cruisers to round out our Navy. 

We can not go ahead on battleship construction now. The 
Washington treaty proscribes that. But we can build cruisers, 
and we can do just exactly what Japan and England have done 
since 1922. Some might say that we are reverting to competi- 
tion in naval armament. Of course, it is competition. Every- 
thing in life is competition, otherwise you and I would not be 
here. We have competed to get here. We will do so again two 
years from now. Life without competition and ambition would 
not be worth living, 

Japan and England, just about as soon as the ink on the 
Washington treaty was dry, started to do what Europeans 
and Old World diplomats always do—to evade the thing they 
have just agreed to. Why, England and France can draw a 
treaty to-day affecting Mesopotamia, the Dardanelles, or some 
other location, and to-morrow morning each of them will be 
seeking a way to evade that treaty. European diplomacy is 
based almost entirely on deceit. Make the other fellow think 
you are going to do something that you are not going to do. 
That is the reason why there will never be a limitation of arma- 
ments treaty in Europe. It can not be done because they do 
not trust each other, and I do not blame them much, 

Mr. BLANTON. Before the gentleman gets away from that 
point will he permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes; although I have requested that I be 
not interrupted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Conceding what the gentleman says to be 
true, this is what is in my mind, and I am following the gen- 
tleman's proposition by necessity only: Did we sign that 5-5-3 
pact here in Washington? 

Mr. BRITTEN. We did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose they are evading it or disregarding 
it. Shall we keep our contract until the President, who only 
has the power to set it aside, does set it aside? 

Mr. BRITTEN. You would not leave your house open at 
night, with the doors unlocked, when burglars are around? 

Mr. BLANTON. Should we not keep our contract? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes, and we are keeping our contract; we 
are leaning backward in an attempt to keep even the spirit of 
the Washington conference of 1922, and there is no intention on 
our part to evade that contract; but bear in mind that Japan 
has built 12 ships to our 2 since 1922 for no apparent reason. 
It is not for the protection of trade routes that used to apply 
years ago when there were pirates and buccaneers on the high 
seas, We have a four-power treaty on the Pacific providing for 
the maintenance of peace and arbitration there, a treaty signed 
by Great Britain, France, Japan, and ourselves. That being so, 
why should Japan build 12 cruisers to our 2 since the signing 
of the Washington treaty? What is the necessity for this tre- 
mendous military preparation? Why go around the spirit of 
the treaty in order to do the very thing the treaty says they 
should not do? Scout cruisers are second in actual conflict only 
to the big battleship. 

Mr. Chairman, the scout cruiser is a very important element 
in the Navy. It is, so to speak, the cavalry of the Navy. Its 
principal functions are scouting and traflic control. The scout 
cruiser pushes forward, gains contact with the enemy, and 
sends back messages as to their disposition. The scout cruiser 
is able to do this better than any other unit. During the war 
the Navy Department of the United States gave its attention to 
building destroyers. That was on account of the fact that our 
allies were very short of destroyers and were threatened with a 
submarine menace. They had a sufficiency of scout cruisers. 
We built these destroyers with that specific end in view, but did 
not build scout cruisers, A destroyer can not take the place of 
a scout cruiser. The scout cruiser is infinitely better on the 
scouting line and for gathering information. A destroyer can 
not keep the sea as long as a scout cruiser can. She has not 
the cruising radius. She has to put back to shore to refuel. 
When the time comes and you are pushing forward you find in 
front of the enemy a screen of their vessels. It is then im- 
portant to get back of the screen to see what their dispositions 
are behind. The destroyer can not penetrate the screen because 
she has not the gun power. If she runs into a flotilla of de- 
stroyers she must go back. The scout cruiser can penetrate and 
go through, because she has the gun power. 

In their rôle for the protection of our own commerce and for 
attack on the enemy’s commerce vessels of high speed and 
large cruising radius are necessary, The disturbance and loss 
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to allied commerce in the early days of the World War through 
the presence on the trade routes of a small number of German 
light cruisers can be vividly recalled. Allied commerce on all 
the seas was not safe until these German cruisers had been 
hunted down and destroyed. Their destruction was accom- 
plished by the light cruisers of the Allies. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is there any man in our Government better 
informed as to existing conditions in the Navy than the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Who? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Fre Brirren and many other Members of 
the House who have studied naval affairs for many years. 
We all know more about the Navy than the President does, 
and rightfully so. [Applause.] 

ae BLANTON, Is not the President as loyal as anybody 
else? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; he is sincerely loyal and learned. The 
man who fails to keep his house insured against fire and theft 
may be just as good a citizen as the man next door to him 
who does carry that insurance, but he is not so sagacious a 
citizen. I maintain we are jeopardizing the national defense 
when we refuse to protect it, and a weak, unbalanced navy 
is not the kind of protection the greatest nation on earth 
should possess. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And Japan has built these 
ships outside the treaty? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; Japan has built these ships outside 
the treaty because the treaty does not limit those ships; but 
in spirit, I will say to my friend from Texas, all ships of war 
should have been controlled under the 5-5-3 ratio, 

The distinguished gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frenow] on 
yesterday presented the figures that appear on this chart, and 
he said they had been compiled by the Navy Department at 
his suggestion. You will note that this chart contains a refer- 
ence to cruisers and light cruisers, and that is a very im- 
portant element in the argument I am trying to present to 
the House. 

On this chart there are shown some second-line cruisers, 
11 of them, with a tonnage of 139,450. One hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand tons of junk are what those cruisers are. They 
are not cruisers at all and should never be classified as war- 
ships. Some of them were built before the year 1900, and eight 
of them were built more than 20 years ago. They are in com- 
mission in a sort of haphazard way; some of them have half of 
their boilers taken out; some have lost their smokestacks and 
some are up the Yangtze-kiang in China. Those old hulks are 
worth nothing and have not the slightest comparative value. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. AYRES. 
minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. There has not been one of those cruisers built 
since 1905, 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true, They are old hulks that could 
only be used to frighten natives in the Congo. Not one of them 
is fit for use as a ship of war. The gentleman from Idaho very 
plainly told that to the House, though not in the same language 
I am using. He said those ships were 20 and 25 years old, and 
he made the best comparative argument he could with the 
material at hand. Take that 139,000 tons out of there and what 
have we left? We would be woefully behind in cruisers. Ah, 
but the gentleman from Idaho says see these 40 cruisers of 
Great Britain's. Many of them are very light in tonnage. It is 
true they are light in tonnage, my friends, but Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States classify them as first-line cruisers. 
Well, they might say they are small. 

Let us see what sort of a punch they have—and when I use 
the word “punch” I mean let us see the kind of guns they 
carry—and you will find we are vastly outclassed in guns even 
by those small ships. Admiral Bloch before the committee 
this morning said that one of our modern cruisers could defeat 
all of the 11 without mussing a smokestack. The Navy General 
Board has presented a request signed by 11 of the highest rank- 
ing admirals we have in the United States Navy that these eight 
ships be built as quickly as possible; and I am talking to the 
House now with a view to influencing those who may not be 
as well posted as the gentleman from Idaho and other members 
on the Committees on Nayal Affairs and Appropriations. I am 
attempting to post you so you may have the facts upon which 
to vote this afternoon or to-morrow on an amendment that is 
to be presented to this bill which will provide for an appro- 
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priation for the three cruisers the President said were not in 
conflict with his foreign or financial policies in 1924. 

Now, let me tell you, my friends, that in 1931—and that is 
not far from now—we shall have 15 first-line cruisers, and only 
15, while Great Britain will have 54 and Japan will have 25. 
Our total eruiser tonnage in 1931 will be 125,000; Great 
Britain's will be’ 832,000; Japan will have 156,000. Certainly 
a bad showing for us. 

The gentleman from Idaho on yesterday repeatedly told the 
House that in cruisers and in submarines we were not up to 
the 5-5-8 ratio. He was very frank with the House. Now, 
the question is, With all the wealth that is in this country is it 
possible that we are going to remain below the 553 ratio 
when the country, your constituents and mine, demand pro- 
tection and proper appropriations? I personally think the 
House will appropriate for three cruisers, notwithstanding the 
President's very courteous letter to Chairman Frencu this 
morning advising contrary action. 

Now, let us talk about the punch in these ships. The largest 
gun carried on any of these first-line cruisers is an S- inch gun 
which is the limit provided by the Washington treaty, and we 
have 47 on our 15 ships. 3 

Great Britain has 110 and Japan 56. With 74-inch guns, 
almost as large as the 8-inch, Great Britain has 41 and we 
have none. So Great Britain has 151 guns to our 47, or more 
than three times as many. 

It is the punch that delivers the business in war time, not 
cold steel in the hulk. It is the projectile that does the busi- 
ness. Great Britain has three times as many 7% and 8 inch 
guns as we have, and Japan has about 10 per cent more. 

In the G-inch guns we have 120, Great Britain has 177, and 
Japan none, so that in total gun power we have 167, Great 
Britain 328, and Japan 138. What a deplorable showing. 
According to the spirit of the treaty, at least, we should have 
nearly twice as many as Japan. 

Let us see about antiaircraft protection. Of the 4.7-inch 
guns, Japan has 8. Of the 4inch guns, we have 20 and Great 
Britain has 97; 83-inch guns, we have 40, Great Britain 51, and 
Japan 48. Thus in antiaircraft batteries our cruisers carry 
60 guns to Great Britain’s 148 and Japan's 56—another shame- 
ful showing for the world’s greatest nation. 

I maintain, gentlemen, in all sincerity, that your constit- 
tents and mine do not know that this condition prevails. I 
can not conceive how a constituency would be for placing the 
American Navy behind the Japanese Navy. As a matter of 
sheer: pride, it should not be done. And let me suggest, gen- 
tleman, that I am not shaking sabers or talking jingo. There 
is not a speck on our political horizon that indicates a war 
or any discontent among our neighbors and friends abroad. 
But friends of to-day are enemies of to-morrow. President 
Coolidge has said that war “was accidental.” Most of these 
nations owe us thousands of millions of dollars, and you 
and I know that when a man owes us money he does not feel 
very kindly about it. It is up to us to protect our storehouse 
of wealth and, my good friends, this is the only way it can 
be done. It is the man behind the punch who goes by unmo- 
lested_in your neighborhood and mine, and it is the nation 
with the biggest guns that has the best life-insurance policy. 

I have told you about what Great Britain and Japan have 
done in the building of first-line cruisers since the treaty. Let 
me suggest to you that we have built and laid down 29 ships 
of war of the various kinds since 1922, 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will in just a moment. 

We have built and laid down 29, Great Britain 37, Japan 
101. There is no jingoism about these figures, They come 
from the Navy Department. The question is, Are we going 
to sit idly by in the apparent interest of economy and throw 
our national defense to the winds? Of course, we are not. 
Other Presidents and other administrations have tried to lead 
Congress in matters of national defense, but after all, my good 
friends, we, too, have a constitutional responsibility that calls 
upon the Congress to provide for the national defense ade- 
quately, and that is what this House is expected to do to-day. 

Opponents of our amendment will say, “ Well, we have our 
first-line ships, our great battleships, and dreadnoughts 

Mr, LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question now? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Tes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that England, on account of 
her navy, has never been invaded? 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is true that England, on account of her 
navy, has never been invaded; quite so; and if we in Congress 
do our duty we will never be inyaded either. Ship for ship 
and man for man we ought to be equal to anything in the 
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world. We are with proper appropriations. Without proper 
appropriations we are not. 

It will be suggested that we have superior first-line battle- 
ships. We have 18 first-line ships. Great Britain has 20. 

Do you realize that in 13 of our 18 ships our guns are out- 
ranged by every single one of Great Britain’s 20 ships? Think 
of it! In 15 of our 18 ships eyery single first-line ship of 
Great Britain has guns that outrange ours. 

Then the suggestion comes, what about speed? Maybe, even 
with that disadvantage, we might be able to run away and 
fight some other day. We can not do that, because in speed, 
17 of Great Britain’s 20 battleships have greater speed than 
every one of our 18. So if our short range can not hit them 
and our speed can not catch them, just where would our chances 
of success lie in an engagement? 

I suggest to you, my good friends, that the question of voting 
on the amendment which will be presented to-morrow probably 
by the distinguished leader on the Republican side of the 
House is of tremendous importance. It is an indication to the 
world that we intend to properly maintain our national defense, 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I hope I have made my point clear, I 
thank the gentleman very much for his kind offer, but I will 
not usurp further time of the House. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Otrver] 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I think the House is to be congratulated on the 
fine spirit that has characterized thus far the discussion of 
this im t bill, and I beg to express the hope it may còn- 
tinue. Without intending to depreciate the value of other 
excellent speeches, I wish to call special attention to two 
speeches made on yesterday, full of accurate and informing 
facts relative to the Navy in 1922, and brought down to date. 
I refer to the speeches made by the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Frencu] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 
[Applause.] A careful reading of these two speeches will well 
qualify any Member to yote intelligently on the disputed items 
that later will come up for consideration under the pending 
bill. 

A careful reading of the speeches, to which I refer, will dis- 
close that there is no conflict in the two statements. Bot 
gentlemen secured their data from the Navy Department, and 
that data is accurate; so far as the Navy Department is 
informed. 

There is but one omission from the statements made which 
I regard as important and which no doubt was omitted be- 
cause it was thought to be generally known; it is a further 
concession that our Government made in the signing of the 
treaty, and one which has far-reaching military value, and 
that is the agreement not to fortify any bases west of Hawaii. 
Remember that ships of war, however fine, however splendidly 
manned, need, when cruising far away from home waters, near- 
by bases, and without them the effective military yalue of ships 
is limited and greatly circumscribed. So when you add that 
to the concessions already called attention to, I think we are 
well within the bounds of actual facts in saying that this 
country agreed to surrender in naval strength far more than 
any other signers of that treaty. [Applause.] 

At least we thereby served notice on the world that we 
sought no military or naval strength that could ever be looked 
on as a threat against the peace of any nation. Actions always 
speak louder than words, and when by the terms of the treaty 
we voluntarily agreed to scrap modern capital ships of cruiser 
and battleship types greater in power, in speed, in military 
efficiency than had ever been designed by any nayy in the 
world, I think we certainly carried to all the conviction of 
our sincerity for peace and likewise our desire to lead the 
world in lifting the heavy financial burdens imposed by the 
old spirit of rivalry and competitive building. [Applause.] 

Whatever may have been the mistakes made in the signing 
of the 1922 treaty, we are still bound by its terms and have 
violated neither the letter nor the spirit of that treaty, There 
are justifying grounds for saying that some of the nations, 
whether aware of it or not, have perhaps violated the spirit of 
the treaty at least by some of the ambitious building programs 
they have promulgated since 1922. 

However, we have asked the President to call another con- 
ference with a view of again urging on the nations of the 
world a further limitation of armament and once more to 
place before them, as we did in 1922, the importance of placing 
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a limitation, not alone upon capital ships, but likewise on all 
types of ships under 10,000 tonnage. 

My friends, if such a conference is called—and the President 
has given assurance that there will be one, and that in the 


near future—then if it is to be effective, there must be present’ 


at such time a spirit of confidence, of cooperation; and I 
submit we may well wait until after such conference shall be 
held and the results known before we begin any ambitious 
program looking to large additions to our Navy's matériel 
within the limits permitted by the treaty. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania has rendered a distinct 
service to the Nation, and perhaps to the world, in rightly 
serving notice that we, desiring no Navy that will threaten 
the peace of any nation, are still willing to enter into an 
agreement with the nations of the world to limit military and 
naval strength, yet reminding all that we have been patient 
and persistent in our insistence for further limitations of 
armament, and should another conference be called and we 
find the nations unwilling to accede to what we believe to be 
just and fair limitations, then the building programs of other 
nations will not be longer overlooked, and careful study will 
be made and appropriate action taken to maintain our ratio 
strength to the fullest within the limits of the treaty. [Ap- 
plause.] , 

Muy I now say to my friends on the legislative committee 
that I do not think that the best naval expert opinion of 
America will ever give approval to the suggestion that the 
urgent, pressing needs of our Navy can best be met by merely 
adding to the cruiser strength in vessels of 10,000 tonnage and 
under. I fear that this insistence for additional cruisers is 
being overemphasized, and that the country may fail to grasp 
that there are other types that are needed, and which, within 
the limits of the treaty, can be added and Increase the efficiency 
of the fleet far more than mere cruiser additions would. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What evidence has the gentleman that the 
President will invite in the near future a conference for the 
limitation of armament? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Our subcommittee had reliable in- 
formation that the President contemplated that during the. 
present year a conference would be called. 

Now, so far as the three cruisers that have been referred to 
are concerned, the building of which has been emphasized by 
some as of supreme importance at this time, I am frank to say 
to you that if it had not been for the attitude of the President 
the subcommittee would have brought in an initial appropria- 
tion for the building of the three cruisers. Here is the way we 
viewed the situation: Congress has intrusted the President with 
the power of calling together the nations to consider a further 
limitation of armaments. He has given us to understand that 
it is his purpose to do so some time in 1927, and when we fur- 
ther remember that along with the request of Congress for the 
President to bring the nations together, we have vested him 
with full and complete power, when such a conference shall be 
called, to withhold further expenditures under any appropriations 
you may now make to begin construction, we have felt that our 
individual judgment should yield to the request of the President 
in this matter. 

If to-day you should vote an initial appropriation for these 
three cruisers, you will not thereby have taken from the Presi- 
dent the power previously given him of withholding the expendi- 
ture of that money; and likewise stopping the construction of 
other ships you may now have in course of building—pending 
the deliberations of the limitation conference. That is why I 
say that so long as that power is unrevoked, in view of the 
assurance of the President that he does not need nor desire an 
appropriation for the cruisers at this time, we might be doing 
a mere useless, if not an ungracious thing, in granting the 
appropriations. We can not doubt the assurance given that a 
conference will be called. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Monraavue] asked me whether or not the President has given 
that assurance. I say to him, yes—not because I have talked 
with the President, but simply because it has been publicly 
stated and no one here or elsewhere has taken occasion to 
deny its correctness. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. When the gentleman refers to the presi- 
dential assurance concerning a future conference, has he not 
in mind the conference for the reduction and limitation of 
armaments that will be again taken up in Geneva in April or 
May a the present year, and to which our representatives 
will go 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; and I call to your mind that 
the President has been requested by resolution of the Congress 
to call such a conference of the nations hiniself. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is true, but that is old stuff. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The President has said, as I am 
informed, that a limitation conference will be held. Whether 
he has in mind the one to which the gentleman refers or the 
one which he is authorized, and has been requested by Con- 
gress, to call is a matter the gentleman will have to consult 
the President about. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman has in mind the con- 
ference to which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] 
has referred, would our representatives go otherwise than as 
official observers? : 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Would they go as participants? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not to the old conference, I sur- 


mise. 
. Mr. MONTAGUE, And I am speaking of the Geneva con- 
erence, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I would say this in reply to the 
gentleman: The power has been vested in the President to 
determine what course, in his judgment, promises the best 
results, and I assume, in the exercise of that discretion, that 
he will determine, after mature deliberation, what kind of a 
conference gives promise of the best results. It matters not 
what conference he elects to leave the matter to, if he fails to 
get results, I think you will find the attitude of the House 
favorable to a building program, within the limits of the 
treaty, that will leave no doubt as to the maintenance of our 
treaty ratio. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Suppose the conference, such as the one 
that has been held in Geneva last year and this year and next 
year, drags on for a number of years, would the gentleman, in 
his wisdom, advise that we do nothing further toward appro- 
priating for cruisers and airplanes? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not interested in basing an 
answer on an assumption that I do not think will ever happen, 
and certainly it would not be informing to the gentleman if I 
should. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Has the gentleman any confidence in that 
sort of a conference? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I can not yield further on that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly. : 

Mr. BUTLER. I think my friend will agree with nie that I 
wrote into that act of 1924 the conditions that the President 
could do this. ' 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does my friend know that the President 
has said that he does not want this in the next bill? I speak 
the truth there and there are witnesses to it. In the bill that 
has been reported for additional cruisers, that provision is 
found. I hope it will stay in, although I think the President 
would have the power to withhold construction. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, I think he would under the old 
authority; but if the President has indicated to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee that in a 
bill simply authorizing construction, without stipulations in 
the bill as to when construction shall commence, he would not 
desire the insertion of the discretionary power heretofore 
granted, it would seem that the President is in agreement with 
what I indicate would be the attitude of the House if, after 
further conference there are no results, that then the Presi- 
dent would not ask the House to further withhold appropria- 
tions. I say that in fairness to the President, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that even though we appropriate for these additional cruisers, 
the President would have the power to hold up expenditure 
of the money and that the cruisers would not be constructed 
if he so desired, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As soon as a conference is called, 
either by the President or some one else, to which he sends 
representatives, whether as official or as unofficial observers 
merely, then under the language we have carried in many 
bills, and also in the resolution requesting him to call a con- 
ference, he would be authorized to withhold further expendi- 
ture of any appropriations we may now make, and the power 
is broad enough to authorize the President to stop the con- 
struction of any vessel, or vessels, now in course of construc- 
tion. There is no question about that. 
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Now, I think the gentleman from Georgia will recognize that 
it is a mistake to lead the country and Members of Congress, 
who are busy, very busy, with committees on other important 
matters, and who have not the time to inform themselves on 
Navy details that the gentlemen and others do, to conclude that 
you are best providing for the urgent needs of the Navy by 
overemphasizing the importance of a large authorized building 
program of cruisers alone. Surely if we should now authorize 
some airplane carriers, which may have a tonnage under the 
terms of the treaty far greater than 10,000 tons, and which I 
venture to say modern nayal thought leads us to conclude are 
more effective, and if in addition to that we should build one 
dirigible of large size, such as the gentleman from Georgia and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania have stated to the House 
for scouting purposes exceeds in value that of five cruisers, 
and then take up a program of building, as you say Japan has 
done since 1922, the best types of submarines, my friends, in 
the judgment of nayal experts, you will have done that which, 
within the limits of the treaty, will bring the fleet to its highest 
possible efficiency. [Applause.] 

I wish to add we must not overlook our merchant marine. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I Will. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have had an opportunity of talking with 
my friend, and we do talk quite a good deal. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And are ususally in agreement, 

Mr. BUTLER. Not far apart; but let me say to my friend, 
does he think that the 10-cruiser program originated with me? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I do not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would my friend believe me if I said I 
never dreamed of it? - 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I should believe any statement 
the gentleman may make. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentleman. Does my friend 
think that the program originated with the House Naval Affairs 
Committee? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not informed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have never heard of it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The papers seem to attribute 
authorship to your committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I understand the papers, and they usu- 
ally are wrong. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I judge from the remarks of 
the gentleman, to round out the Navy he would advocate the 
utilization of the amount of tonnage we are entitled under the 
treaty as airplane carriers? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think it is important to give 
consideration to it, and I have never understood just why the 
committee did not give to the House the right to determine 
whether they would like to build additional airplane carriers. 
You have given no authorization, although I have frequently 
called it to your attention and that of other members of your 
committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman from Idaho in his 
opening statement yesterday congratulated the legislative com- 
mittee upon its not having brought in legislation along that line. 
The question is, What would be the need of Congress to provide 
for another carrier when the gentleman’s subcommittee refuses 
to provide the money for airplanes to put on the two carriers 
already provided? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Perhaps there might arise some 
difference between the gentleman and myself on the matter 
referred to, but surely that has not been the reason why the 
authorization has not been given. I have always favored air- 
craft development, and I am somewhat surprised to find the 
gentleman from Georgia laying such great stress on building 
three light cruisers, to cost about $45,000,000, when he told this 
Congress in the closing days of the last session that one lighter- 
than-air machine serving as the eyes of the fleet was worth 
more than five cruisers; that such a machine, costing less than 
$5,000,000, could scout an ocean surface of 85,000 miles’ radius 
far more effectively than could the five cruisers. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In one minute. In view of the 
study our committee has given to heavier-than-air machines, 
and after consultation with those best authorized to speak on 
that subject, it is our opinion that this type of machine is really 
still in its infancy, and that no six months can foretell what the 
next six months will bring forth, and certainly those charged 
with the responsibility of recommending to Congress the spend- 
ing of public funds for aircraft must proceed cautiously, seek- 
ing always the best and most modern types, and when our com- 
mittee is authorized to recommend to Congress money for a 
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five-year building program for aircraft, we may find it unwise 
to recommend spending in one year all that is authorized. 

Give our committee credit, at least, for thinking that tem- 
porarily deferring some authorized expenditnres for aircraft 
is prompted by a well-sustained belief that later we will secure 
airplanes far more efficient and up to date than if we now 
loaded up with many that may be almost obsolete six months 
from now. [Applause.] 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman speaks of the 
necessity for the uses that the lighter-than-air craft can be put 
to. The trouble with the gentleman from Idaho and my 
distinguished friend from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] and my friend 
from Alabama is that they will not even give Congress the 
opportunity to vote either for the cruisers or the lighter-than- 
air craft. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Georgia is 
usually absolutely fair, and it is only in a moment of thought- 
lessness that he would ask a question that does injustice to 
any Member, whether friend or foe; and when the gentleman 
included me in his inquiry he had absolute information that I 
was in favor of an appropriation for one lighter-than-air ma- 
chine, and I think when the facts are made known to the 
House it may give approval. I have no criticism, however, 
for the members of the subcommittee who disagreed with me, 
because each of us has his convictions, and when those convic- 
tions are frankly and intelligently stated to the House, as will 
later be attempted, then this, House will have the opportunity 
of deciding whether it desires to approye the majority or the 
minority views on this subject. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I was not quite accurate and did 
not intend to be when I included the gentleman. The gentle- 
man is now telling the chairman of the legislative committee 
that to balance the fleet we should utilize the tonnage we have 
of airplane carriers, but the gentleman knows that he himself, 
on the subcommittee, refused to put enough money in the bill 
to buy the 76 that will be needed to complete the complement 
of the two carriers already authorized. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman from Georgia 
on to-morrow will read the answer I have previously made to 
substantially the same question which he propounded a few mo- 
ments ago, he will understand why I insist the question has 
been answered, and that his present question is now irrelevant 
and immaterial. I respectfully refer my esteemed friend to 
the answer previously made. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it irrelevant when the com- 
mittee tries to follow the views of Congress in the program 
as laid down? : 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Again I respectfully refer the 
gentleman to the answer previously made, which I think he 
will find responsive and complete. 7 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The chairman of the legislatiye commit- 
tee [Mr. BUTLER] says he was not the originator of the 10- 
cruiser program. Can the gentleman from Alabama tell us 
who was? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am sure the chairman of the 
legislative committee, if given time, will make known that in- 
formation if he desires to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend and I can sit down and talk to- 
gether. I know what I am talking about. I am not going to 
be made any stuffed man to be knocked down with a pole, 
either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I say this, that no matter 
what may be the small differences that may arise between 
members of the legislative committee and members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, there is seldom any substantial 
disagreement between us. We come together frequently in con- 
ference. The gentlemen came to us, and we had a pleasant 
conference with them just before this bill was reported out. 
As usual, we were not very far apart. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. After the gentleman from Alabama and 
the chairman of the legislative committee have talked it over 
between themselves, will the gentleman from Alabama tell us? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will yield that honor to the 
chairman. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. E 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman fiye minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. While listening to those who 
urge the actual deficiencies in our national defense as the 
reason for the building of additional cruisers, I wish to caution 
the Members of the House not to overlook a matter of vastly 
greater fundamental importance than the mere building of 
cruisers. The strength of the world’s greatest navy is no 
greater than its supply of ammunition. Explosives of every 
kind require nitrates, and yet we seem willing to depend upon 
Chile—we are willing to risk the passage of the Panama Canal 
and a 4,000-mile ocean voyage, all because we can not agree 
upon a policy that would insure us an immediately available 
supply of nitrates, whatever the emergency. 

It may be claimed, perhaps, that the route by way of the 
Panama Canal is not likely to be threatened and that those who 
suggest such a thing are merely setting up a straw man to 
knock down. To those who are inclined to these views I 
would offer some facts in connection with Nicaragua. The 
press during the past week has carried reports that the present 
Government of Nicaragua may be supplanted by one un- 
friendly to the United States, and some reports go so far 
as to suggest that such new government might be under the 
domination of Bolshevist influence. If such should occur, it 
would probably mean the destruction of the Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty of 1916, which recites that its purpose is to provide for 
a possible interocennie canal through Nicaraguan territory and 
states that the Government of Nicaragua wishes “to facili- 
tate in every way possible the successful maintenance and 
operation of the Panama Canal.” The treaty grants to the 
United States in perpetuity, free from all taxation, the ex- 
clusive right to construct, operate, and maintain a canal through 
Nicarauguan territory. There is also another provision of the 
treaty of even greater importance. Notice section 2, which 
provides that “to enable the Government of the United States 
to protect the Canal Zone” and the “proprietary rights in 
the Nicaraguan Canal,’ and also to “enable the United 
States to take any measures necessary to the ends contem- 
plated herein,” Nicaragua leases for 99 years the Great 
Corn and the Little Corn Islands, and also grants for 99 years 
the right to establish and maintain a naval base on Fonesca 
Bay. The United States is also given by the treaty the option 
of renewing such lease and grant. 

The strategie position of these islands and the bay empha- 
sizes in no uncertain way how the destruction of this treaty 
would cripple the United States in its effort to protect the 
Canal Zone. If a government unfriendly to the United States 
should be set up in Nicaragua, I wish to remind the legislative 
committee now that it may be called on for an authorization 
to provide for strengthening and fortifying the naval base on 
Fonesca Bay and perhaps other expenditures on the islands 
of the Great and Little Corn, all of which we own and have 
the right to possess in perpetuity, and which are of great mili- 
tary value in the protection of the Panama Canal. 

As showing the further necessity for early action so as to 
provide a policy for the early operation of the nitrate plant 
at Muscle Shoals, there is increasing evidence that Chile will 
soon be an ineffective source of nitrates. Germany, with her 
nitrate plants built by the Government for war purposes, has 
turned these plants to fertilizer production, and they are now 
being operated so effectively that Chilean nitrate has already 
been driven out of many markets. If we persist in ignoring 
our own opportunity, it will be Germany rather than Chile 
to whom we will have to turn for our nitrates. We can per- 
haps afford to defer for a short while our provision for addi- 
tional cruisers in the Navy, but I submit that in the home pro- 
duction of nitrates for fertilizers and explosives there should be 
no further delay. No conference can limit those peace-time in- 
dustries which, like the manufacture of nitrates for fertilizers, 
can be quickly converted to military needs. Other nations are 
making themselves independent in this indispensable product— 
we have had years of talking, and I submit that the time has 
come to act and by our action assure the Nation that the House 
of Representatives has done what they can to provide cheaper 
fertilizers for our farmers, to help them to reduce their cost of 
production, and to enable them to make a profit when prices 
are low as well as when they are high. In doing this we will 
lend essential and effective aid to real military preparedness. 
[Applause.] 

The question of a supply of home-produced nitrates leads us 
directly to a consideration of the respective rights of the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of Alabama at Muscle Shoals, 
A long series of court decisions establishes the fact beyond pos- 
sible doubt that the rights of the Federal Government to im- 
prove a stream for navigation purposes are absolute and para- 
mount. No State or individual can attach conditions limiting 

the Government’s right to carry on such operations as it sees 
fit for the bona fide purpose of improving navigation, 
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This right extends to other proper governmental functions, 
such as providing for the national defense in time of war, and 
no one can successfully contest the right of the United States 
to develop power for the manufacture of nitrates to serve such 
a purpose on navigable streams, particularly if the developed 
power is merely incident to the improvement of navigation on 
such streams, 

It should be remembered, however, that this unique authority 
of the Federal Government is the authority of a sovereign. As 
a proprietor the United States enjoys the rights of other 
proprietors, and except for tax exemption has no special rights 
or privileges. Thus in the matter of power development the 
Federal Government should recognize the fact that, subject to 
the paramount control of the Federal Government to improve 
and protect the navigation, the control of water powers upon all 
streams navigable or nonnavigable is vested in those States 
within which the powers are located. k 

The Federal Government, for example, took gravel from the 
bed of the Tennessee River with which to build the Wilson 
Dam. The bed of the river being the property of the State of 
Alabama, the gravel also was State property, but no compensa- 
tion was exacted or expected for the Government was mani- 
festly within its rights in utilizing this gravel for the purpose 
of improving the navigation, 

Having completed construction of the enterprise, and grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that the Government may lease 
its own properties as a proprietor, it must be remembered 
that ownership of a dam in Alabama no more confers upon 
the Federal Government the right to name the price of water- 
power in Alabama than it confers that privilege upon the 
Alabama Power Co., which also owns dams in Alabama. The 
right to regulate the price of power, service to be rendered, 
and the security issues of those dealing in electrical power in 
Alabama, belongs to the State of Alabama, and in leasing its 
properties the United States is bound to recognize that fact. 

For example, the Associated Power Companies have offered 
to pay $1,200,000 to the United States for power made con- 
tinuous by means of the regulated flow of the Tennessee 
River, when the river has been regulated by a storage dam, 
whether the United States itself builds the storage dam or 
not. Such a payment becomes a charge upon the power to be 
paid, not by the power companies, but by their customers; and 
the legality and fairness of such a payment must be approved 
by the Alabama Public Service Commission before it can be 
legally charged against the people of Alabama. 

I have received a recent letter from Chester H. Gray, Wash- 
ington representative of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, protesting against the unnecessary charges of 744 per cent 
for depreciation and 6 per cent for interest on the cost of a new 
nitrate plant, as proposed by the Associated Power Companies 
in their offer. These charges, Mr. Gray declares, are unneces- 
sary because we have an efficient, well-built nitrate plant there 
now, This is indeed the case, and with a few changes and addi- 
tions it could be converted into a plant capable of producing 
concentrated fertilizers very economically by the use of the 
Muscle Shoals power, as was shown a year ago by President 
Coolidge’s Muscle Shoals Inquiry Commission. 

Mr. Gray did not mention the fact, however, that under the 
proposal of the power companies there would also be assessed 
against fertilizer power a charge of $1,200,000 per year on all 
power made continuous at the Wilson Dam by reason of head- 
water improvements, whether these headwater improvements 
were made by the United States or by some one else. 

The power companies have no legal nor moral right to 
charge the farmers with such a payment in the cost of the 
power that is to be used in producing their fertilizers, and they 
have no right to assess such a charge, amounting in 50 years to 
$60,000,000, against the power users of Alabama in general. 

In all the 770 applications for power dams that have been 
made to the Federal Power Commission I do not know of a 
single case where the assessment of such a headwater improye- 
ment charge has been attempted. Shall the consumers in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee be selected as subjects for discrimination, 
or shall it be the farmers who are to be so discriminated against 
in their efforts to secure cheaper fertilizer? I see no reason why 
either our people or the farmers should consent to such a charge. 

It is true that the United States might organize a public- 
utility corporation in order to generate and distribute electric 
power in Alabama; but when the United States engages in a 
commercial enterprise, such an activity is no longer that of a 
sovereign but of a subject; and the rights of the United States 
as a public utility in the State of Alabama in so far as they 
affect its right to sell power to the public are those of auy 
other public utility and no more. It is subject to the laws 
of the State of Alabama just as eyery other utility is subject 
to State laws, for it is superior to State laws only when, 


as a sovereign, it is improving navigation or performing other 
sovereign duties. In its operations as a public utility, where 
neither of these exceptions is involved, it has no rights superior 
to those of a State, and can not supersede the reserved sover- 
eign rights of the State. 

The rights of the State of Alabama at Muscle Shoals are 
quite independent of the fact that, below the high-water mark, 
the bed of the stream on which the dam rests is the property 
of the State. Its rights would be equally valid if the United 
States had purchased the entire dam site from both banks to 
the middle thread of the stream, as would have been the case 
in certain other States, for it is the right of the State of Ala- 
bama as a sovereign rather than as a proprietor to regulate 
the water powers within the State. 

The Federal water power act attempts to confer upon the 
United States rights which it does not possess. This imme- 
diately would become apparent if the cases of New York and 
New Jersey against the United States in the Supreme Court 
had not been withdrawn. The Federal Power Commission 
agreed not to contest the States’ rights, and so the cases were 
dropped; but it would be a real public service if the legality 

of the provisions of the Federal water power act could be 
tested in the Supreme Court. The Federal Power Commission 
concedes the right of the State of New York to control its own 
water powers. The sovereign rights of the State of Alabama 
are exactly those of the State of New York with respect to its 
water powers, and the clauses of the Federal water power act 
attempting to provide for “recapture” of properties that the 
Government never owned, forgthe prevention of excess profits, 
and for payments to be made for benefits from headwater 
improvements, together with other similar features of this act, 
are fundamentally unsound and, in the opinion of many, un- 
enforceable. No one knows this better than the power com- 
panies themselves, and it is they who seek to avoid having this 
issue settled in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The recent suggestion of Governor Graves, of Alabama, that 
the legislature raise a committee charged with ascertaining 
and reporting back what the State's rights are in the premises, 
together with such recommendations for the steps which it 
regards necessary to protect the rights of the State of Ala- 
bama, is not an ill-timed suggestion and may lead to a clearer 
understanding on the part of the public as to the respective 
rights of the State of Alabama and the Federal Goyernment in 
the administration of water powers within the State, The 
report would be of interest to many other States where like 
questions are found, 

The whole foundation of the Federal water power act rests 
upon the unquestioned right of the Federal Government to pro- 
mote navigation. This right has been stated by the Supreme 
Court to mean the prevention of any unreasonable interference 
with navigation. Yet on our own Coosa and Tallapoosa river 
system the Federal Power Commission has granted to the Ala- 
bama Power Co. applications and licenses for a number of dams 
at least two of which have been completed without locks, 
so that while many miles of these rivers have been converted 
into slack-water lakes on which navigation conditions are ideal, 
still there can be no navigation of consequence on the rivers, 
for the dams themselves form permanent obstructions to navi- 
gation. 

These locks have been omitted under the condition that when 
the navigation justifies their construction they will be built, but 
the condition is absurd, for the navigation having been blocked 
by permanent concrete dams at intervals, there can be no navi- 
gation of consequence and the locks need never be built. Thus 
under the guise and authority of promating navigation the 
Federal Power Commission is authorizing the Power Trust to 
ruin our streams as a cheap and effective means of transpor- 
tation. 

There is another feature of the Muscle Shoals situation I 
desire to bring to the attention of the House. The daim has 
been made that the power from the Wilson Dam could be 
marketed readily for general utility purposes. Recently there 
visited Muscle Shoals two commissioners of agriculture from 
New England—Hon. Andrew L, Felker, of New Hampshire, and 
Hon, Edward H. Jones, of Vermont. These gentlemen wrote an 
open letter to Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the Mannfac- 
turers Record at that time, giving their views to the effect that 
since Muscle Shoals was an improvement made by the taxation 
of all the people, it should be used chiefly to produce concen- 
trated fertilizers, as only in this way could its benefits be ex- 
tended over the widest possible territory. They stated that they 
found no evidences that the power if used in local distribution 
within transmission distance from Muscle Shoals, would be 
likely to bring new factories. On the contrary, they indicated 
their belief that the leasing of this power to the Alabama Power 
Co. would merely enable that company to shut down certain 
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steam power plants and replace that power which fs sold at a 
lesser profit with Muscle Shoals power, which could be sold at a 
greater profit. 

Mr. Edmonds, in an abusive reply reflecting no credit on 
the editor of a representative southern paper, declared that 
these gentlemen were so ignorant of the conditions and the 
facts concerning Muscle Shoals as to render their statement 
of no value; but an examination of the facts will show that 
i is Mr. Edmonds who is ignorant and not Messrs, Felker and 

ones, 

I wish to place in the Rxconp the following correspondence, 
which confirms the agreement between the Alabama Power Co. 
and General Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, in which the terms 
are agreed to, and the approval of the Secretary of War. I 
wish to call your attention to paragraph (b) of this letter: 


The Alabama Power Co, shall at all times utilize power from Wil- 
son Dam instead of steam power from its own or leased stations up 
to the capacity of the transformer station now installed or that may 
be installed at Wilson Dam whenever the flow of the Tennessee River 
will carry the transformer station at full load; and whenever the 
Tennessee River falls below that capacity, the power company shall 
take Wilson Dam power so as to utilize fully the flow of the river, 


If there were a utility market for the Wilson Dam power it 
would not be necessary to compel the Alabama Power Co. to 
agree to close down their steam-power plants in order to make 
sure that the Wilson Dam power would be used. If the shortage 
existed which has been so widely advertised, there would be 
ample opportunity to utilize power from the first four units of 
the Wilson Dam and to operate the steam plants of the Alabama 
Power Co. as well; but the United States engineers, realizing 
that the condition did not exist, put into the agreement the 
requirement that the— 


Alabama Power Co. shall at all times utilize power from the Wilson 
Dam instead of steam power from its own or leased stations. 


It would be bad enough if the full capacity of the present 
installation of the Wilson Dam were involved, but it is doubly 
significant when it is remembered that what the United States 
is trying to be sure of selling is not 260,000 horsepower, but 
abont 90,000 horsepower, which is the capacity of the trans- 
formers now installed by the Alabama Power Co. 

The facts are as stated by Mr. Felker and Mr. Jones. There 
is no ready power-company market awaiting the Wilson Dam 
power unless a market is deliberately created by shutting down 
other power plants in our territory. More than that, there is an 
enormous surplus of water power in the southern Appalachian 
region, including the Tennessee Valley, which is awaiting deyel- 
opment for industrial purposes. Using Muscle Shoals power for 
fertilizer manufacture will hasten the development of this power 
and lead to a greater industrial development in the South 
than we will have without it. In addition, the use of this 
power in this way will enable us to keep faith with the farm- 
ers and aid them in securing the cheaper fertilizers which they 
desire. 

The correspondence referred to is as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, June 21, 1926. 
The ALABAMA Powsr Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

GENTLEMEN : Referring to the agreement between the Chief of Engi- 
neers, in the form of your letters of June 18 and 25, 1925, and letters 
of the Chief of Engineers of June 23 and July 1, 1925, accepting your 
offer to take and pay for bydroelectric power generated by the Wilson 
Dam power plant during the then contemplated operating tests, the 
matter bas reached a stage when the interests of the Government re- 
quire a modified agreement, 

Whereas by the said agreement, you haye been taking such power 
as has been generated by the said operating tests, at the proper voltage, 
as you could use economically, subject to the right of the Chief of 
Engineers to interrupt the service at any time and for any reason, and 
subject to your right to refuse to take the power when you could 
develop it more profitably elsewhere; and 

Whereas the tests contemplated by the said agreement have been 
completed and the power units are now and for some time have been 
operating and developing and furnishing power at a dependable rate 
and constancy, 

You are hereby informed that, unless otherwise provided by law, if 
Congress adjourns prior to July 1, 1926, commencing with that date, 
and if Congress does not adjourn by July 1, 1926, from the date fol- 
lowing its adjournment, the following rates will become effective: 

(a) The Alabama Power Co. shall furnish daily to the officer in 
charge of Wilson Dam, as heretofore, its daily statement “ Gross gener- 
ation and river data,” Form No. 1235, and the said officer shall at 
any time have access in person or through a proper representative to 
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the company's plants and records to determine the accuracy of said 
statements. 

(b) The Alabama Power Co. shall at all times utilize power from 
Wilson Dam instead of steam power from its own or leased stations up 
to the capacity of the transformer station now installed, or that may be 
installed, at Wilson Dam whenever the flow of the Tennessee River will 
carry the transformer station at full load; and whenever the Tennessee 
River falis below that capacity, the power company shall take Wilson 
Dam power, so as to utilize fully the flow of the river. 

(c) The Alabama Power Co. shall pay for power furnished from 
Wilson Dam as follows: 

For that substituted for Gorgas steam power, 3 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. ` 

For that substituted for Gadsden steam power, 4 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

For that substituted for Nitrate Plant No. 2 steam power, 6 milis 
per kilowatt-hour. ; 

(d) The steam power for each plant for which Wilson Dam hydro- 
power is substituted shall be determined for each day and date as 
follows : 

(1) The total system load for :he day shall be plotted from the 
statement furnished by the power company, 

(II) The Alabama Power Co. hydrogeneration shall be plotted at the 
top of the system load. 

(III) The Wilson Dam generation shall be plotted immediately under 
the Alabama Power Co.'s hydrogeneration. 

(IV) So much of the Wilson Dam diagram as lies above 80,000 
kilowatts shall be paid for at the rate for Nitrate Plant No. 2 steam 
plant, viz, 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

So much of the Wilson Dam diagram as lies between 70,000 and 
80,000 kilowatts shall be paid for at the rate for the Gadsden steam 
plant, viz, 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

And so much of the Wilson Dam diagram as lies below 70,000 kilo- 
watts shall be paid for at the rate for Gorgas steam plant or 3 mills 
per kilowatt hour. 7 

Provided, however, that whenever it is necessary in order to carry 
the system load, actually to operate Nitrate Plant No. 2 steam plant in 
addition to Wilson Dam, and the Gadsden plant is not operated, all 
power above the 70,000-kilowatt line and within the Wilson Dam dia- 
gram, which would have been generated by steam in order to carry the 
system load without Wilson Dam, shall be considered as Nitrate Plant 
No. 2 steam power and shall be paid for at the substitution rate for 
that plant, viz, 6 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Very truly yours, 
H. TAYLOR, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, 


Orrice CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
June 23, 1926. 

Copies furnished the district engineer, Florence, Ala., and division 
engineer, central division, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Copy to C. A. Beasley, 719 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The card hereto attached pertains to a letter to the Alabama Power 
Co., dated June 21, 1926, and signed by H. Taylor, major general, 
Chief of Engineers. 


Major, Engineers, 
War DEPARTMENT, 

DEAR GENERAL TAYLOR: The Secretary says this is O. K. 
J. W. MARTYN. 


File with letter to the Alabama Power Co. based on 5592 (Wilson 
Dam) 91 dated June 21, 1926. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to 
ask the indulgence of this House, if I am compelled to take up 
a subject which some of the membership, perhaps, feel has 
been overdone during this and the last session; but, gentle- 
men, you do not realize conditions in my city and the serious 
problem that is confronting us. I am sure that if the member- 
ship of the House knew the disgraceful condition that now 
exists in the attempted enforcement of the prohibition law in 
New York City you would give some heed to the Members from 
that city who come here and protest. I have my own views 
on the subject, but we must all agree that ordinary decency 
and honesty should not be sacrificed by any department of the 
Government in the ordinary performance of its duties. 

Perhaps the situation is not clear on this question of 
poisoned alcohol. I desire now to register a protest against 
the handling of that problem by the New York prohibition di- 
rector and to charge that it would be impossible for poisoned 
alcohol to be diverted in the wholesale quantities that it is 
in and about New York City without the knowledge, if not the 
connivance, of the officials intrusted with the enforcement of 
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the law. This alcohol is withdrawn only on Government 
permits. 

Speeches and resolutions, editorials, and protests will not 
cure the liquor-poison evil. 

There is nothing in the law which directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to make industrial aleohol deadly poison. The 
formulas used by the Treasury Department are not contained 
in legislation but are formulas adopted by the department 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The re- 
sponsibility therefore is entirely with the department. There 
is no use expecting a direct mandate by legislation during the 
present session of Congress. Members apparently do not un- 
derstand the extent of the present evil and any remedial legis- 
lation which would take from the Secretary the power of 
poisoning citizens would be overwhelmingly defeated. I am 
not deceiving myself about that. It is better that the country 
should know the truth rather than-to be led into the hope that 
Congress will act. Congress will not act in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, because the membership do not understand, or 
want to understand, the real gravity of the situation. I repeat 
now what I have often said, that the poisoning in New York— 
and I speak of New York because I know conditions there— 
could not possibly have happened without the knowledge, if 
not the connivance, of the very publie officials intrusted and 
charged by the law to safeguard public health and to supervise 
the use of industrial alcohol. The department has placed a 
man in charge of New York who does not know local condi- 
tions, who has no experience, who can not possibly grapple 
or control conditions in the wetropolitan district. AN de- 
natured and poison alchohol is issued on Government permits. 

Poison alcohol can come from one source only. It is alcohol 
which has been denatured or poisoned according to the various 
formulas approved by the department by persons holding Gov- 
ernment permit to do so. That is, the Government approves 
the poisoning formula and persons or companies receive a permit 
from the Government to withdraw pure alcohol for the purpose 
of denaturing it by adding the poisonous ingredients and then 
selling it to industries who have permits to withdraw it, If 
the permit holders to denature do any cheating, they sell the 
pure alcohol before it is poisoned. There is a great deal of 
that going on and the prohibition administrator in New York 
ought to know it. If he does not know it, he is the only per- 
son who does not. When poison alcohol finds its way into 
beverages it can come only from holders of permits to use 
denatured aleohol for industrial purposes. 

Alcohol unlawfully manufactured is pure alcohol. IIIieit 
manufacturers of alcohol do not go to the trouble to make 
poison alcohol. There can be no doubt that all this poison 
alcohol which was used for beverage purposes was diverted 
from legitimate use, and could not have been diverted to such 
an extent unless the official in charge of New York is hope- 
lessly incompetent or criminally dishonest. Most of the poison 
alcohol, I understand, that was diverted came from so-called 
soap factories and other industries having permits to withdraw 
denatured alcohol. If the director of prohibition in New York 
had been on the job, and instead of using all of his efforts in a 
religious war and going after rabbis and causing embarrass- 
ment to 12 rabbis on such a flimsy case that as soon as 
Washington heard of it all 12 were released, he would have 
checked up on the amounts issued to certain industries which 
seem to be in his good graces and not permit these industries 
to divert their poison alcohol, this question would not be before 
the country to-day. I charge that Chester P. Mills, in charge 
of prohibition in New York, is responsible for the diversion 
of the poison alcohol and the resulting deaths, and I charge 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is responsible for not 
checking upon his director in New York and his loose methods 
in failing to properly supervise industrial alcohol. 

Suppose that in any of your States a man from New York, 
who did not understand your problem in Texas or in Georgia or 
in Tennessee, was sent, and he would be so hopelessly incom- 
petent or so disgracefully dishonest as to permit the diversion 
of poisoned alcohol in wholesale quantities and poisoning people 
in large numbers? You would get up on the floor of this 
House and protest? Of course you would, and that is our posi- 
tion in New York to-day. 

Now, gentlemen, let me point out something else that has 
been mentioned lately. The Government of the United States, 
through its agents, has deliberately gone into the unlawful 
hootlegging business. 

The Government, not only through its corrupt or incompetent 
officials in New York, permitted or tolerated the diversion of 
poison alcohol, but went into the bootleg business itself. This 
was revealed in a case in the Federal court in an action which 
was originally commenced by the United States against the 
Bridge Whist Club, and after the Government had moved to 
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dismiss the complaint because the nuisance had been abated 
the action resolved itself into a contest between the landlord 
und tenant for possession of the premises. One Ralph W. 
Bickle, a notorious confidence man, was called as a witness 
und revealed the fact that previous to the action of the United 
States against the Bridge Whist Club he had operated the 
said Bridge Whist Club himself as an agent of the United 
States Government. He testified that he was an undercover 
man in the employ of Bruce Bielaski and had operated the 
place for seven months as a speak-easy. During that time these 
Government undercover men purchased liquor unlawfully and 
conducted a retail liquor business and served hundreds of cus- 
tomers a day right over the bar in good old-fashioned manner. 
„The Bridge Whist Club was in close proximity of several very 
fashionable clubs in New York City and catered to an exclusive 
trade. Just how much money was spent for the purchase of 
liquor and how much income was derived from the sale of 
liquor and just how much profit was made we will not be able 
to tell unless favorable action is taken by the House on my 
resolution (H. Res. 352) which is now before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I charge that the operation of this unlawful 
business is contrary not only to good morals and decency but 
contrary to the laws of the United States. 

It is unlawful for a public official or any person to induce a 
man to commit a crime in order to get a conviction. Under the 
Federal Criminal Code, section 332— 
whoever directly commifs any act constituting an offense defined in 
any law of the United States, or aids, abets, counsels, commands, 
induces, or procures its commission is a principal. 


It is to be noted that a public officer is not excepted there- 
from, and that he may not violate that particular section with 
impunity. 

Yet this man, a Government agent, at this very moment 
testified that he paid rent and operated this club and personally 
sold liquor himself daily from October, 1895, to May, 1926. I 
believe the rent was something like $375 a month. *After operat- 
ing this place as a club, unlawfully selling liquor, he sold it for 
$5,000. It is stated that the fixtures and furniture in the place 
are not worth over $1,500, and that the purchaser paid the Gov- 
ernment agent $3,500 of the five thousand total for “ good will” 
and going value. A few weeks after the place had been sold it 
was raided on information of this same agent. Can you beat 
that? My resolution, which is now before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, asks the department to inform the House of the dis- 
position of the funds derived from the unlawful sale of liquor as 
well as the proceeds of the sale of the speak-easy. The resolu- 
tion also asks how much money the Government spent for the 
purchase of liquor and other incidental expenses. 

Such a system of espionage and the instigating of crime and 
the committing of crime by agents of the Government is coun- 
tenanced by no civilized country of the world. It has been 
held over and over by our courts that a conviction will not 
stand against a person who has been induced to commit a crime 
by a Government agent. 


The courts will not lend ald or encouragement to officers who may, 
even under a mistaken sense of duty, encourage and assist parties to 
commit crime in order that they may arrest and have them punished 
for so doing. 


It has also been held that— 


where the scheme does not originate with the defendant, and he is 
lured info the conspiracy by an officer of the law, he can not be held 
for the offense, for in contemplation of law no crime has in fact been 
committed. 


So you will readily see, by application of the aforementioned 
principle of law that persons who were enticed into the trade 
of illegal liquor traffic could not be prosecuted or punished. 

The cases on this proposition you will find are many. The 
leading ones are Woo Wai v. United States (223 Fed. 412; 
137 C. C. A. 604, 9th circuit); United States v. Lynch (256 
Fed. 983); Butts v. United States (273 Fed. 35); Connor v. 
People (18 Colo. 373); State v. Dougherty (88 N. J. L. 209); 
Woodward v. State (20 Texas App. 375); Patterson v. United 
States (255 Fed. 433); United States v. Echols (253 Fed. 862); 
Tick v. United States (240 Fed. 60). 

The courts have even gone so far as to hold that where a 
defendant is lured iuto the commission of a crime, in order to 
prosecute him therefor, no conyiction can be had, although the 
criminality of the act is not effected by any question of con- 
sent of the Government agent: 

y 5 57 855 States v. Healy (202 Fed. 349): Sale of liquor to 
ndian. 

Woo Wai v. United States (223 Fed. 412): to 
violate immigration law. 9 
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Sam Tick v. United States (240 Fed. 60): Conspiracy immi- 
gration offense. 

Voves v. United States (161 C. C. A. 227, 249 Fed. 191): Sale 
of liquor to Indian. 

Patterson v. United States (166 C. C. A. 509, 255 Fed. 433): 
Sale of liquor. 

United States v. Eman Manufacturing Co. (271 Fed. 353): 
Violation pure food act. 

United States v. Echols (253 Fed. 862): Purchase of liquor. 

Now, gentlemen, not only were Government funds used by 
these agents in provocations, violating the law themselves and 
instigating others to violate the law, but a vast system of 
espionage and blackmail has developed from the operation of 
this one place. 

The undercover manager of New York, Bruce Bielaski, pre- 
vailed upon the Federal district attorney to write a letter to 
the commissioner of police of New York City asking his co- 
operation to certify to the New York Telephone Co. the neces- 
sity of tapping wires in order to obtain information, Wires 
haye been tapped not only of bootleggers, but of Government 
officials and prominent citizens in the pretext of obtaining 
information on liquor. Intimate and family matters are ascer- 
tained and a system of blackmail has developed. 

I will cite a case which is a matter of record where a Mrs. 
B was arrested in New York by one of the undercover men on 
a trumped-up charge when its only purpose was to blackmail 
the family on information obtained through the system of 
undercover which is now going on in New York City. I will 
give the name of this family to any Member who desires it. 
The Department of Justice has knowledge of this case and no 
action was taken. Here is an example of some of the type of 
men that are star performers in this espionage system now 
operating in New York City: a 

Charles August Smith is now in the employ of the Govern- 
ment as an undercover man, and has been for some time. Dur- 
ing a recent trial he was caught testifying falsely. He was 
ordered arrested, indicted, and convicted of perjury. He was 
sentenced to 60 days’ imprisonment and committed to the Essex 
County jail, where short-term prisoners from the eastern dis- 
trict of New York are sent. He is still in the employ of the 
Government and I am informed receives 810 a day and ex- 
penses, and was paid for the time he spent in jail. 

Michael Kelly, an expert wire tapper and now employed by 
the undercover management to obtain information by tapping 
wires of officials, ministers, private citizens, as well as suspect 
bootleggers, Mr. Kelly was formerly an officer in the New 
York police department. There too he had a varied and exciting 
eareer. Things went wrong one day when Officer Michael 
Kelly reported sick, and that same day the police boat Gypsy 
or Blue Boy captured a rum runner under the command of this 
same Michael Kelly. Mike was kicked out of the police depart- 
ment and obtained the dignified employment of wire tapper 
under Mr. Bruce Bielaski. 

How can we possibly appropriate money for the Government 
to go out and violate the law by inducing unlawful sales in 
wholesale quantities and by directly making sales in retail 
quantities? 

This undercover system has so swamped the department that 
the department is afraid to discharge any of these men. 
Through their wire tapping they seem to have gotten something 
on everybody, and these officials simply stand in horror and 
tremble before the very espionage system that they have con- 
sented to create. 

After the sale of the Bridge Whist Club it is stated that other 
places are operated by Government agents. I am informed 
that at the Barrymore Club there are two agents of the 
espionage system serving as bartenders, and that a complete 
list and addresses of patrons is kept, and then this is followed 
up—and not for governmental reasons. 

These conditions are only possible because incompetent men, 
aided by dishonest men, are in charge of the law enforcement 
in the New York district. That makes it possible for shrewd, 
conniving blackmailers, extortionists, and crooks to get in under 
the pretext of being undercover men to develop an espionage 
system on the private affairs of citizens such as has never been 
earried on, not even in the darkest days of Russia under the 
Romanoff dynasty; and while all this is going on the law is not 
being enforced. Poison alcohol is being diverted and citizens 
poisoned by the hundreds. All of this is known to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and because these shrewd, conniving men 
know how to bluff the sincere drys, telling them that only the 
bootleggers are opposing them, they are kept in office. I intend 
to present formal charges to the Secretary of the Treasury 
against the prohibition officer in charge of the New York dis- 
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trict, and if he then fails to act I shall again bring the matter 
to the attention of the House. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I certainly will. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Of course, the gentleman from New York 
understands that the gentleman from Georgia and all who sym- 
pathize with his prohibition ideals condemn 100 per cent such 
conditions as the gentleman has just described; we condemn 
any laxity in duty or disloyalty in office, and we condemn every 
black deed of drinking, grafting citizens and officials; but may 
I ask the gentleman, what is the great Empire State of New 
York, which repealed its State enforcement statute, doing now 
as a State to help enforce this constitutional law? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The great empire of the State of New 
York cooperates to the fullest extent with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Seventy-five per cent of the arrests made in New York 
are made by the police, and the same amount of corruption, I 
suppose, exists. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For a short question. 

Mr. SABATH. Supplementing the inquiry by the gentleman 
from Georgia, I would like to inquire what the State of Georgia 
is doing. I notice from the newspapers that they have a great 
many violations there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have purposely avoided local insinua- 
tions or personal accusations. This thing has become bigger 
than a question of booze; it involves the stability of govern- 
ment. If you are going to permit a handful of crooks under the 
direction of one man to so extend their powers as to be able to 
tap wires, conduct a system of espionage without responsibility 
to anyone, do you not see that you are undermining the whole 
system of government and certainly bringing about a condition 
in our country that is antagonistic to its existence? I am try- 
ing to make my appeal frankly and honestly and bring to the 
knowledge of the House conditions as they exist. I believe that 
we will sooner or later have to solve this problem. It can not 
continue as it has been and continues at this time, I personally 
believe the Constitution will have to be amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I can not rise to speak on the subject of the nayal appro- 
Priation bill at this time without expressing the wish, with 
all due deference to my good friend from New York, who was 
courteous enough to yield to me of his time, that I might have 
followed directly the distinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
who gave us such an able statesmanlike exposition of the desire 
and the need in this country for a balanced fleet, without ref- 
erence to the fleet of any other nation; a fleet which does not 
put undue emphasis on any one factor, which goes to make up 
the efficient fleet in being; but a Navy which after all is ade- 
quate to meet the needs of America, and that is what this 
Congress (through its legislative and appropriations commit- 
tees) is seriously and earnestly striving to obtain. 

In connection with that I am going to ask you for the 
moment to consider that the cruiser has a dual need. Pri- 
marily the cruiser is the peace keeper in peace times and the 
eyes of the battle fleet in war times to aid the battle fleet to 
meet and defeat the enemy in the event that war shall come. 
But the cruiser for all time has been effective and efficient in 
avoiding a war, which means avoiding the needs of the battle 
fleet. To my mind we should have, irrespective of other na- 
tions, a balanced cruiser fleet, ready to take the sea, of five 
squadrons of four effective cruisers each, together with five 
cruisers at all times undergoing overhauling and repair. 

That is the reason, not competition, not emulation, not the 
thought of war, but the needs of the fleet in America for Amer- 
ica, and that need is for not less than 25 cruisers, of which 
20 shall be ready to go to sea at all times. 

Further, in the event that three cruisers which are now 
authorized, which three cruisers the distinguished gentleman 
‘from Alabama [Mr. Orxvrn] rightly says may at any time be 
discontinued by the President under the authority which now 
exists, and if appropriations should be made for them, it seems 
to me perfectly proper, when the bill comes up which has been 
referred to by the c an of the legislative committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter], that 
the number of cruisers to be authorized should properly be 
reduced to 7 instead of 10, the figure which the bill provides 
as it has been reported to the House, 

So far as the dirigible is concerned, and the needs and the 
use of it in peace and in war, permit me to say that, contrary 
to the usual conception on the subject, the rigid airship proved 
its immense value in war whenever it was used within its 
proper and somewhat technically limited use. That use at 
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present seems to be limited to the field of distant or strategic 
scouting for the fleet. Admiral Jellicoe in his confidential 
report to the British Admiralty credits the German zeppelins 
with such effective work prior to the Battle of Jutland and 
at other times as to leave little doubt in our minds as to their 
proved usefulness. The Conoressionan Recorp of April 8, 
1926, House proceedings, contains an extract from this report 
and from a letter to Admiral Sims, of our own Navy, written 
by Admiral Jellicoe, which sums up the case for the rigid 
airship both authoritatively and completely. Our Joint Board 
on the National Defense has properly allocated this type to 
the Navy for development, and in this has been seconded by 
the Morrow Board, in whose hands were placed the answering 
of a number of questions on the subject of the development of 
the Air Service and of aviation. 

The Navy, with an obligation to both boards, is limited— 
indeed, has been estopped—in both the structural development 
and the tactical development ever since the destruction of the 
Shenandoah. 

The maintenance of Lakehurst and of the helium-gas plant 
by direct vote of Congress last year was continued at an ex- 
pense of something over $2,000,000 per year because it was 
desired to start promptly the construction of one or more large 
rigid airships. 

The duralumin ship being built by the Aircraft Develop- 
ment Corporation is regarded as but a primary experiment, 
following a somewhat new plan to attempt to make a success of 
what has on a number of occasions been a failure. There 
have been a number of attempts to make a metal-clad, lighter- 
than-air ship, and all attempts thus far have met with failure. 
No such ship has ever flown, though a number have been 
constructed. 

Even granting there is a good chance of success with this 
small vessel which the Aircraft Development Corporation is 
offering to construct, we can offer no better evidence of the 
contractor's own attitude toward lighter-than-air ships than to 
quote from the testimony of their general manager, Mr. C. B. 
Fritsche, on page 846 of the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs on sundry legislation affecting the 
Naval Establishment, 1925-26: 


+ » » And if this metal-clad airship of ours should stand in the 
way of the great experimental laboratory in lighter-than-air craft 
at Lakehurst, the greatest in existence to-day in the world, or if it 
should interfere with the United States coincidently with Great Britain 
acquiring a fabric-covered airship of the same size as Great Britain may 
acquire, I would prefer to withdraw this bill involving our airship and 
await the future pleasure of Congress on the subject. 


The contractors who are asking an appropriation to aid them 
in this experiment agree that the experiment is not of sufficient 
importance to warrant our delay, and indeed both they and the 
naval officers who are experienced in aviation have agreed that 
the duralumin experiment had better be scrapped if it in any 
way interferes with or delays the continuance of work on proved 
types of rigid airships. 

There have been definite lessons learned from the Shenan- 
doah and from the Los Angeles, and it is a question whether 
any further lessons can be learned from the two at present 
under construction in Great Britain. 

In the United States we have at once the best technical minds 
gathered from all the nations who have been experimenting 
successfully with these rigid airships and the only supply of 
helium gas as yet developed in sufficient quantity to float them. 

Some extension of a source of supply in the gas fields is 
necessary, and a joint committee from the three services in- 
terested in air service is at present considering ways and means 
for such extension. 

Information from the Air Corps of the War Department 
would indicate that their largest type of airship in existence is 
just about capable of making the trip from New York to Wash- 
ington and return, and that their blimps (which are merely 
elongated fabric balloons) are much more limited in their 
radius of action and speed, and are really only of use to aceom- 
pany considerable land forces for observation and artillery 
direction. 

The rigid airship of the Shenandoah type is capable, at 50 
knots cruising speed and 2,000 feet elevation, of completely 
scouting a sea area of 85,000 square miles within 14 hours of 
daylight. This area could be scouted by not less than five 
30-knot cruisers in the same time, A search of this magnitude 
would probably cost but one-tenth in the first cost and in main- 
tenance if conducted by the rigid airship. 

The testimony of the men who have piloted these big ships 
as well as airplanes leads us to believe that they are reasonably 
safe from attack through their noninflammable gas, their guns, 
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and their protecting airplanes, which are carried hooked onto 
the underbody of the rigid airship. 

The initial statement to the committee of Lieutenant Com- 
mander Rosendahl, the senior survivor of the Shenandoah, and 
now in command of the Los Angeles, was typical of the best 
traditions of the American Navy: The men of the Air Service, 
survivors of the Shenandoah, are unafraid; their morale is 
unbroken.” 

The possibilities of the rigid airship in industry and com- 
merce will be retarded immensely unless the Navy proves its 
faith in these men and in the rigid airship by going ahead with 
one or more of the ships provided in House bill 7375. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, a number of misapprehensions 
have been expressed on both sides of the House during the 
debate on the Tilson amendment to this bill. Speaking from 
some limited experience in the naval service, now many years 
ago, and some limited, but more recent experience on the Naval 
Committee, I want to resolve some of these misapprehensions. 

First. The impression that there is any conflict between the 
advocates of this amendment and the President of the United 
States. I can speak but for myself, and in yoting for this 
amendment I shall do so confident that I am not placing myself 
in opposition to the President. Too much emphasis also has 
been placed on questions of what the other nations are doing. 
I would want to be known, not as a bigger Navy advocate, but 
rather as an advocate of a better Navy. It is probably true 
that the United States has most completely carried out the 
spirit of the Washington treaty as expressed in its preamble. 
It is also true that the other parties to this agreement have 
increased yery considerably their annual appropriations for 
building since the time of the Washington treaty. This burden 
of expenditure was the specific object which they stated as their 
purpose to avoid. All this is of no moment to America, but 
what is of moment is that we should have a fleet adequate for 
America’s needs and accomplish this fleet by a fixed regular 
program of replacements and retirement of obsolete vessels. 
A conflict in argument appears in the informal expression of 
many who voted with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], 
whose eloquent plea made many friends for disarmament. In- 
formally expressed they would have been for the Tilson amend- 
ment did it leave with the President authority to construct or 
not as he saw fit. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH], 
in his eloquent and forceful plea for the support of the com- 
mittee, said that he could not Le for this amendment because 
it did leave that very authority with the President and that the 
pending amendment was at best bu“ an idle gesture, 

In supporting this amendment 1 do so because it increases 
rather than diminishes the power of the President in any 
future negotiations for reduction of naval armaments. In 
many ways the war-time need of cruisers as scouts in the 
American fleet can be met, provided we construct the large 
rigid airship. It is the peace-time need for cruisers that can 
only be met by cruisers. This peace-time need is part of 
America’s obligation to be watchful and present at danger 
points, lest another small blaze should start a world confla- 
gration. Efficient navies never caused war. More than any 
other single factors in the old world, the navy of Great Britain 
was effective for a generation in keeping the peace. An effi- 
cient navy, great enough to take the sea at any time, will 
ultimafely determine the outcome of any war. The destruction 
of the British fleet, could it have been accomplished by the 
Germans, would have written another and a very different 
ending to the great war. Cruisers, or rigid airships, are needed 
to balance our fleet in the event of war, and cruisers are 
needed to keep the peace in the disturbed corners of the world. 
On many occasions in the past have I been a participant in 
and an observer of the steadying influence of an American 
naval ship coming into a harbor where hatreds were running 
high. For generations the American ships have been not ships 
of war but very ambassadors of peace, and the few hours of 
war need have finally come because we lacked, or they thought 
we lacked, the ships or men to be on the peace mission at the 
right time and place. The one seeming exception to this rule 
is the fact that a certain train of circumstances followed the 
disaster to the Maine in Habana Harbor. - 

Speaking before the British Parliament in March, 1926, the 
First Lord of the British Admiralty expressed most definitely 
and conclusively the great advantages and the great economies 
which accrued to the British people through “having a settled 
building program.” His statement was a revelation to me. Al- 
though I realized the extravagance of indefinite programs, I did 
not realize the positive savings of settled programs. While I 
am not one to advocate competition with the British, having 
had far too many examples of the friendly ties induced by our 
common language, I do believe we should emulate them in mat- 
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ters of economy. The extract from this statement will, perhaps, 
prove as enlightening to other members as to myself, and I 
would it were possible for us in America to determine what of 
auxiliaries and supply ships and tenders we need and then to 
enter into a program of a definite amount of new construction 
each year and definite dates for the retirement of extravagant 
and costly old ships: 


[Extract from statement made on March 11, 1926, in the House of 
Commons by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Bridgeman, in 
connection with navy estimates, 1926-271 


Mr. BRIDGEMAN, I should like to try to explain as briefly as I can 
the principal items of saving. I said earlier that the effect of having 
a settled building program was to make it much easier to save. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year laid great stress upon that, and 
very properly so. I think he was rather more farsighted in the matter 
than I was. I did not realize until I sat down to work on these 
savings what an enormous difference it made having a fixed program 
and knowing where you were going to be not only one year but four 
years hence, and I say quite plainly that the great majority of these 
economies would not have been possible without that fixed program. 

If you know what replacements to expect in the next five years, It is 
very much easier to make economical arrangements with regard to 
your existing fleet and to take risks’ which otherwise would not be 
justified, whereas if yow are living in a state of uncertainty as to new 
ships to be built, you can not risk getting rid of ships which you have, 
not knowing what’ you may get in the future, You must retain old 
ships whose usefulness is well-nigh past; and you must not only retain 
them, but you must spend money on refitting and retubing them, which 
is really not justified by their fighting value. Thus you save not only 
by scrapping ships which otherwise would have to be retained, but you 
save in dock-yard work and also in personnel. 

This fixed program has also enabled us to have a more accurate and 
assured review of the consumption which will be necessary in fuel, 
armaments, and other equipment. It has this further great advantage 
that the shipbuilding and armament firms have an opportunity of know- 
ing the probable extent of future admiralty orders, and there is a 
consequent gain very often in prices to the admiralty as a result. The 
Government felt that the generally peaceful outlook justified a reduc- 
tion in the amount of oil fuel placed to reserve and in the number of 
fleet aircraft held in reserve. As progress is made in the manufacture 
of new models and as new inventions supersede and outclass old ones, 
there is always some danger of overstocking your reserves in machinery 
of that kind. The numbers required on Vote A, if we had not gone 
very carefully through the whole question of manning the fleet, would 
on the previous scale have been several thousands up on last year. As 
it is, owing to the economies and the review, the very careful review 
which has been made, we are able to present figures in Vote A which 
are practically the same as last year. On the other hand, there is an 
automatic increase in expenditure which we have been quite unable to 
avoid. We have no control over the noneffective vote, the increase of 
salaries, which are automatic, the contributions to the new pensions act, 
and there are smaller surplus stocks to draw on. All these automatic 
increases have been set off by the savings we have made in other direc- 
tions. 


Let us determine, within the treaty, America’s needs in peace 
and war and then proceed to acquire those needs in the most 
economical way we can get them. That is no economy at all 
which appropriates $315,000,000 and withholds the $5,000,000 
to make it effective. It is no economy which maintains a Lake- 
hurst and a helium plant, or a big stable to hold fine horses, and 
then withholds the horses and refuses the dirigibles, That is 
no economy which would require the mails to be guarded effee- 
tively by 2,500 marines and then refuse the pay for 1,200 of 
them. That is pencil economy, but no true economy which 
would say that in a year when 50 planes were destroyed by hur- 
ricanes at one point alone, that the obsolescence or attrition 
should be cut for that year and the future years from one- 
third to two-ninths. That is no economy which provides a sec- 
ond appropriation of $75,000 for a nayal limitations conference 
where America has no vote and 19 nations, having no navies, 
have one vote each. That is no true economy which requires 
21 men of the Naval Affairs Committee to sit for days hearing 
expert testimony from scientific men and then permits a Direc 
tor of the Budget, with one stroke of his pen that is “far 
mightier than the sword,” to eliminate a ship to replace the 
Shenandoah because, forsooth, he does not believe in the possi- 
bilities of rigid airships. All these and more are the false 
economies proposed in H. R. 15641, and they are economies in 
number of dollars only. Extravagant in men, in lives, in 
morale, and in efficiency. 

Again I quote from an article by Mr. Clifford Albion Tinker 
in the Atlantic Monthly for January. This article is called 
“Jinx or jeopardy” and in it, with singular temerity, the 
author picks the popular goat and shows how the general board 
has been deposed by General Lord: i 
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Gen. Herbert M. Lord, the man at the head of the Bureau of 
the Budget, has more to say about how many ships shall be kept in 
commission, how many enlisted men may be retained to man them, 
how much shall be spent on matériel alterations and how much for 
maintenance, than Secretary Wilbur and his entire council of bureau 
chiefs. As far as the Navy is concerned, General Lord is a dictator. 


We can not, however, escape responsibility in the Congress 
and though we like to say mid loud acclaim, tis the Budget 
causes this,” "tis not the Budget, but we, the Congress. This 
author expresses it. 


But the genial and efficient Director of the Bureau of the Budget is 
not a usurper; he is a dictator by appointment, and as an appointee 
he carries out, perhaps too faithfully, the commands and admonitions 
of the appointing power, the administration. Thus it is the admin- 
istration, supported by the Congress, that must be held responsible for 
the policy of the day, and therefore responsible for the disasters that 
such a policy promotes. 


Within the past week, two men, heads of national organiza- 
tions, interested in the Navy, have asked what they could do in 
organizing propaganda and on both occasions and on any others 
that may arise in the future, my answer has been and will be, 
“Whatever you do, don’t organize any propaganda on this sub- 
ject. Everything to date has been spontaneous.” To advocate 
preparedness is to have your motives questioned, but to organize 
to advocate preparedness is to be accused of- belonging to the 
“Armor Plate Trust,” and already this very accusation has 
fallen from the lips of more than one otherwise eloquent 
pleader for economy. 5 

It has not been organized, this demand which has run over 
all the country, for a Navy adequate to America's needs. 
This is the demand from the people back home, that America 
should assume her responsibilities with an instrument in the 
shape of a Navy fit to be our first line of defense in the event 
of war, but, above all and before all, fit and effective to keep 
the peace of the world. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask this time in order to 
have placed in the Recorp a discussion of the Philippine prob- 
lem. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by including therein an article by Vincente Villamin, 
the attorney for the Philippine people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by includ- 
ing therein the article referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I have asked leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp in order that I may lay before Con- 
gress the Philippine Island problem as viewed by a Filipino of 
wide experience in the affairs of the islands, The great prob- 
lem, the question of independence, that is so live an issue in 
the islands, it seems to me, is really a question of economies, 
and therefore I want to, under this right of extension, repro- 
duce the speech of Mr. Vicente Villamin, himself a Filipino and 
a lawyer of wide experience, for I feel that he discusses the 
question in a fine spirit of fairness without any prejudice. I 
therefore append his address hereto: 


THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 


The Philippine problem involves a three-cornered responsibility, to 
wit: The responsibility of the Filipinos to themselves to keep their 
country a fit place to live in, the responsibility of America to the 
Filipinos to give them a chance to live as a nation in a reasonably 
safe and satisfactory manner, and the responsibility of America to her- 
self to make morally sure that her withdrawal from the Philippines 
will not open the way to conflicts in the Pacifle which may develop 
into a world conflagration, These are the determining factors in the 
solution of the Philippine problem, and not the showing of the different 
administrations in the Philippines or the mental capacity of the Fili- 
pinos to govern themselves. 

These several responsibilities establish a unity of interest between 
America and the Philippines. They all rest on the question of the 
welfare of the Filipinos, for even America’s obligation to herself would 
be discharged if the well-being of the Filipinos is assured, because that 
would imply the elimination or reduction of the risks of war which 
would be detrimental to that well-being. Therefore any solution, to be 
reasonable and rational, must satisfy the following tests: That it does 
not disregard the best interests of the Filipinos; that it meets their 
just aspirations; that it does not imperil the safety of America; that 
it does not violate America’s good faith; and that it redounds to the 
mutual satisfaction of both countries, 

Formulas for solution have been urged with indifferent degrees of 
earnestness. The three best known are complete and immediate sepa- 
ration, permanent annexation, and complete local autonomy with event- 
ual separation. Their champions all profess that they are moved by 
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their concern over the fate and future of the Filipino people, But 
despite their protestations, they vie with one another too often with- 
out rhyme or reason. If they would give more vocal regard to their 
collective self-interests and responsibilities, there would be less skepti- 
cism and understanding. In the vernacular of applied politics, what 
is needed is a thorough debunking of the whole works. 

The Philippine problem is surrounded with an artificial atmosphere. 
For a Filipino to talk about its realities is enough to bring down on 
him the damnation of his people. Of course, this is indescribably un- 
just, but it is not altogether unnatural. Truly, the Filipino realist has 
a hard life to live—the species is almost extinct. Americans are par- 
tially to blame for this. Their fanlt is not one of intent, but of 
manner. Not a few Americans, well intentioned enough, when demon- 
strating that the separation of the Philippines from America would be 
a clamity to the former, have not always been thoughtful about the 
self-respect and susceptibilities of so sensitive and high-spirited a 
people as the Filipinos. Thus, instead of touching their better nature 
and enlisting their self-interest, they succeed only in hurting their 
pride and arousing their passions. Such a course has aided no one 
but those who find zest in animosity, The good intentions of America 
are vitiated and misinterpreted. Americans are made to appear in 
the light of foes rather than friends. Distrust replaces confidence, 
The Filipinos are made to feel the necessity of self-defense. This feel- 
ing, when exploited by the willful, readily lengthens to a cry against 
the continued relationship with America. With so baneful an atmos- 
phere, it is no wonder that any Filipino who dares doubt, even for 
good Filipino reasons, the wisdom of precipitate separation of his 
country from America is shouted down as a renegade. Yet he is no 
less patriotic than his critics. He serves his country in a positive and 
forthright manner, sifting fact from fiction, reason from passion, tell- 
ing the truth. His service consists in making clear the costs and risks 
of nationhood, convinced that their knowledge and the preparedness 
to assume them are the best evidence that the people desire separa- 
tion. Only the selfish could mistake his mission; only the fool would 
abuse him. 

Political spokesmen say that the Filipino people are willing to stand 
the costs and risks of nationhood now. This assertion is discounted by 
the realists, who allege that the knowledge of those costs and risks 
has not as yet been brought home to the people. They are both right. 
It is a fact that the Fillpinos want nationbood, It is also a fact that 
they are not clear about its obligations. Here two questions arise: 
Would not America be recreant to a moral duty if she grants nation- 
hood irrespective of whether the Filipinos know its full meaning or 
not? Would the Filipinos insist on immediate separation from America 
after analyzing their situation in a practical manner? 

To the second question the radical would reply that with America 
the people might have everything except what they want; the conserva- 
tive would say that that which the people want would be realized 
by remaining longer with America, but independent of her, its realiza- 
tion would be highly speculative, depending on nations less liberally 
disposed. Any reply anticipating the decision of 12,000,000 people 
regarding their destiny and that of their descendants would be only a 
mere opinion and Hable to be in error. 

Under the circumstances, the safest and clearest course to pursue is 
to invite the people to an examination of the issues of absolute separa- 
tion from America at this time. Once informed of the sacrifices they 
are to bear and the perils they are to face, their decision would carry 
the appeal of decisiveness and reasonableness, Then America could 
announce a definite policy and the vexed question of the future rela- 
tionship between the two countries would receive a final answer. The 
following exposition of facts is intended merely as an aid to the 
understanding of the Philippine problem and is not a suggestion of a 
formula for solution. 

Separation from America means to the Philippines loss of tariff 
protection ; destruction of industries; depletion of foreign and domestic 
commerce; high taxation and low taxpaying capacity; poverty and 
unemployment; loss of American support to the financial credit of the 
Philippine government; exclusion of Filipinos from the United States 
under the immigration law; discharge of Filipinos from the United 
States service; and surrender of many precious rights and privileges 
enjoyed under the American Government. It means also letting go 
the military and diplomatic protection given by America at no expense 
to the Filipinos, and the assumption by the Philippines of the grave 
problem of international security, which is extremely vital to them by 
reason of their geographical location, the natural resources, the sparsity 
of population, and the uncertain state of international politics. 

The loss of the tariff protection which Philippine products. receive 
in America will blight the economic life of the Philippines. If the 
tariff barrier is erected on those products, which the political sepa- 
ration of the two countries will do, the bulk of the total Philippine 
exports will be effectively shut off from America, which at present 
absorbs the major portion of those exports. The significance of this 
fact can not be too well emphasized. 


PROSPERITY IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The Philippines are a country depending for prosperity on overseas 
markets, The bulk of national production is exportable surplus. The 
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major portion of this surplus finds its way to the United States, 
moving within the high-tariff wall. The Philippines are only on the 
threshold of their economic greatness. As the natural resources are 
developed and the volume of production increases, the proportion of 
exportable surplus to domestic consumption goes higher. This spells 
ever greater reliance on foreign trade. In America the mass of the 
output of farm, factory, and mine is absorbed locally, and foreign 
exportation is only of subordinate importance. Not so in England, 
where overseas commerce is the main prop to her national existence. 
Even now, with their natural resources but scantily developed, foreign 
trade is relatively more valuable to the Philippines than it is to 
England. 

The principal products of the Philippines are tariff protected, both 
under the Republican and Democratic tariff laws, The protection that 
Philippine sugar receives in the United States represents about 40 
per cent of the price of the commodity in normal times. The loss of 
this protection will bankrupt the Philippine sugar industry. More 
than 85 per cent of the total output of the sugar centrals is sold in 
the United States, If the Manila cigar is to pay the duty, it has to 
be sold at about 350 per cent higher than it brings now. That would 
be equivalent to killing the market for that article in the United 
States. About 65 per cent of the total cigar production of Philippine 
factories would thereby be lost. The price received for coconut oil 
would be reduced at least 25 per cent, representing the tariff protec- 
tion. This means that since there is an oll-erushing industry in the 
United States which uses imported duty-free copra, the Philippine oil 
mills would be shut down completely. With the exception of sample 
shipments sent to various places, the entire output of these mills is 
consumed in the United States. 

The handmade embroideries, the product of a home industry monopo- 
lized by the Philippine women, will have to pay 80 per cent ad 
valorem. Nearly all the embroideries shipped out of the Philippines 
go to the United States. The desiccated coconut, a growing industry, 
receives a protection that amounts to about 25 per cent of the price 
that the article commands in a normal market, The United States 
takes in the whole output of the Philippine desiccated coconut factories. 


THR ISLANDS’, MARKET 


The manila hemp is free. The tariff will not affect its market, 
but the returns to the Filipino planter from this hemp would be due 
for appreciable reduction. It is more than probable that the Philip- 
pine Government, hard pressed for revenue and faced with the drying 
up of its main sources, would levy an export duty on hemp. Judging 
by the present methods of marketing and the control of foreign firms 
over production and exportation, the Filipino producer and not the 
outside consumer would have to absorb the tax. It is reported that 
the natural monopoly of the Philippines on hemp has been partly 
broken by the production of certain grades of the staple in the 
Federated Malay States. This would make the manila hemp a com- 
petitive article of international commerce and the question of pro- 
tection would become a matter of importance, 

It should be stressed that foreign markets are open to the Philip- 
pines now. Exportation to the United States is on an equal basis with 
exportation to any part of the world. In some respects America 
is even at a disadvantage. By reason of the low-labor cost in 
the oriental countries, which absorb the major portion of the Philip- 
pine exports outside of the United States, the disposal of the goods 
at points of destination in those countries is done more economically 
than in the United States. Yet the Philippines have succeeded in 
selling less than one-third of their total exports to foreign countries. 
The oriental markets are limited and surrounded with protective 
tariffs, 

Europe is not a promising outlet. European countries produce in- 
creasing quantities of beet sugar, and they have their own extensive 
tropical colonies which they are developing. They have not been 
slow in detecting external competition, and as fast as production of 
a competitive commodity is established on a substantial scale they 
put up tariff barriers, domestic tax preferentials, rebate in ocean 
freights, capital subsidies, and other forms of encouragement. A lone, 
small foreign-trade country, free lancing, so to speak, in the world's 
markets against powerful competitors in highly competitive com- 
modities, has a tremendous task on its hands. 

The depletion of foreign trade will be directly reflected in the 
domestic trade. This will bring about a general curtailment of eco- 
nomic activities. The resulting demoralization and upset in every 
sphere of community life would be too sad to contemplate. Poverty 
would be general, usury would be more rampant, unemployment would 
stalk ominously all over the land, and general progress would be 
stunned. These are not predictions made for political effect; they are 
the logical and manifest consequences of a specific set of indubitable 
economic facts which even he who poetizes could not miss or minimize, 

The theory has been advanced of late that if the free trade between 
America and the Philippines is stopped, the customs revenue of the 
Philippine government will be substantially augmented. This theory is 
indefensible. The situation is this: Roughly, two-thirds of the imports 
of the Philippines come from the United States and pay no duty under 
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the free-trade reciprocity and only one-third of the imports pay the 
rates charged by the Philippine tariff law. From these premises it is 
concluded that if all the imports pay the duty, the collections would be 
proportionately larger. The syllogism is apparent, but it is fallacious, 

It is an elemental fact that if a country can not sell it can not buy. 
If two-thirds of the Philippine exports, which go to the United States 
under the free trade, are not sold, the imports would be reduced ac- 
cordingly. This means that the volume of dutiable imports would be 
the same as under the régime of free trade. This volume promises to be 
even smaller if statistical records of the past mean anything. 

The Philippines have a favorable merchandise balance in their trade 
with America from year to year, with isolated exceptions, whereas the 
contrary is true in thelr trade with foreign countries. Since the in- 
ception of free trade in 1909 that favorable balance totals nearly 
$175,000,000 and the unfavorable balance $85,000,000. This demon- 
strates that the volume of dutiable goods passing through the Philip- 
pine customs, if free trade with the United States is abolished, would 
be less than at present, following the principle that a country can not 
import if it can not export. 

Under the respective tariff schedules in operation in the two coun- 
tries, if Philippine goods entering America are to pay the duty, the 
total levy would be approximately six times that chargeable on Ameri- 
can goods entering the Philippines under the Philippine tariff law. A 
higher tariff schedule in the Philippines would in a measure equalize 
the benefits derived by each country under the reciprocity arrange- 
ment—the Philippines have been the gainer by a wide margin—by 
keeping imports from foreign sources out, but the Philippine Legis- 
lature, which has the power to initiate the enabling legislation, does 
not see it in that light, relying obviously on the strength of American 
altruism. 

THE BURDEN OF COST REDUCTION 

The impressiveness of the situation is brought home by the fact that 
European workshops have started to send to all corners of the globe 
manufactured goods which render tariff walls futile. In the United 
States the antidumping provisions of the tariff law are being invoked 
to meet the invasion of manufactures coming from the other side of 
the Atlantic. In the Philippines, if the situation is not corrected, 
that country will virtually be in a position of being within the Ameri- 
can tarif wall when exporting and outside of it when importing. 

This is certainly to the advantage of the Philippines. But a one- 
sided arrangement like that, if not remedied locally, would invite action 
by the Federal Government, and that would involve political considera- 
tions of a controversial nature. Even now the demand for tariff 
autonomy for the Philippines is heard. The institution of tariff meas- 
ures is an exercise of sovereign powers and carries with it conse- 
quences of international import; it is most unlikely that America 
would grant absolute tariff autonomy to the Philippines. However, 
the attitude of Congress toward the Philippines has been one of indif- 
ference, and the trade relations of the two countries are likely to receive 
no attention. It is relevant to state here that if America’s exports 
to the Philippines are lost altogether, she would sacrifice less than 2 
per cent of her total exports. If the Philippines give up their exports 
to America, they would miss about 70 per cent of their exports. This 
statistically proves that the continuance of free trade is infinitely more 
necessary to the Philippines than it is to America, 

In theory there are two ways by which the Philippines could main- 
tain their present foreign-trade position once they separate from 
America and are excluded from the tariff wall. The first is by reducing 
production costs to the level of no protection, and the second is by 
concluding a reciprocity treaty with America. If one of these means 
is realized, the greater part of the economic objection against separa- 
tion from America would be obviated. 

Can they be? The vertical and horizontal reduction of production 
costs is not impossible. But reduction through the improvement and 
employment of mechanical, chemical, and marketing processes can not 
be considered an exclusive advantage, because the foreign competitor 
can be expected to be similarly engaged. The lowering of the costs 
of production will largely fall on labor. Wages will have to be sub- 
stantially lowered. The Filipino laborer will resist the diminution of 
his compensation out of sheer necessity of life. Even the present wage 
scale does not satisfy him. On it he lives from hand to mouth. His 
standard of living is higher—he lives better, demands more comfort, 
pays more taxes, and looks on life and his future with more hope. 
It would require a major social upheaval to make him accept one-half 
or one-third of what he is getting now and on which he can barely 
keep body and soul together, The net result of reducing the wages of 
labor would be to pull down the standard of living of the Filipino to 
the level of his principal competitors—the native of the Dutch East 
Indies and the 10-cents-a-day coolie. This would be a distinct social 
retrogression, a reversal of Filipino progress and civilization, and a 
political torch that might set the country on fire. i 


THE END OF FREE TRADE 


The hope of trade reciprocity with America is very scant. America 
has treaties with more than two score countries containing the most- 
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favored-nations clause, and this will not permit her to grant prefer- 
ential treatment to a Philippine nation. From the standpoints of 
politics, business, and strategy it would be neither wise nor profitable 
for America to look exclusiyely to the Philippines, some 6,000 miles 
away, for those articles which are obtainable from many other sources. 
The Philippine products are grown in other countries and are highly 
competitive. 

America does not have to depend on the Philippines for sugar. She 
can produce this commodity within her jurisdiction and in Cuba, 
where she has a special position. Manila cigars are not indispensable 
to American smokers. America does not have to have Philippine coco- 
nut oil, copra, embroideries, hats, lumber, and other raw materials ; 
she can procure them in other countries. Rubber will not be sufficient 
to induce her to revise her treaties, from which she enjoys reciprocal 
advantages, to enter into an exclusive treaty with the Philippines. 

True, the Philippines can furnish about one-third of her rubber re- 
quirements, but that rubber can be had in the Dutch East Indies, where 
it can be grown with cheaper labor, not to mention Liberia and other 
countries, There are already large American plantations in the Dutch 
East Indies. That country welcomes American capital. Politics of the 
unstabilizing kind are not permitted to harass legitimate business in a 
Holland colony. The Dutch East Indies, with their 50,000,000 inhab- 
tants, have a greater potentiality ss a market than the Philippines, 
with only 12,000,000. Add to these the different interests in America 
that would be against the free entry of Philippine goods into the United 
States because they compete with them, and the conclusion is inescap- 
able that after the separation of the two countries the free-trade 
reciprocity between them would be terminated. 

The credit standing of the Philippine government is a subject de- 
serving consideration. At present the credit of that government is 
morally backed by America. On account of this backing the Philip- 
pines have been enabled to float bonded indebtedness in the United 
States financial market at an average rate of 4.5 per cent. This credit 

level is higher than that of any country in the world except America 
herself; it is kept irrespective of the fiscal conditions of the Philip- 
pine government. For the backing of America, a backing which the 
Federal Government does not extend to a State of the Union, and for 
America’s acting as disbursing and registering agent under the indenture 
the Philippines do not pay a dollar. 

Without the moral guaranty of America, the Philippines would haye 
to pay an equivalent of about 10 per cent interest on their bonded 
debt. To-day Philippine bonds are tax-exempt and are considered gilt- 
edged securities. The Philippines have a public debt of approximately 
$80,000,000, or roughly $7 per capita, making the Philippines the 
country with the lowest public debt, On this relatively low indebted- 
ness the American backing to Philippine credit saves the Philippine 
government yearly a sum equivalent to about one-seventh of its total 
income. ng 

BUDGET SLASHING 

The balancing of the Philippine budget would be a most difficult 
task, if at all possible, to undertake. The basie fact of the situation 
is that by the multiplication of government functions, especially the 
maintenance of national defense and diplomatic service, government 
expenditures will substantially increase on the one hand, and on the 
other the taxpaying capacity of the people, by the weakening of the 
economic sinews, will be reduced to impotence. Even with the prevalent 
prosperity, there is abroad a general disposition against taxes, which do 
not exceed $3 per capita. 

A Filipino leader has stated that the government could be run on 
one-third of the present cost; that is, on $1 per capita. This would 
give the government a revenue of about $12,000,000 annually. This 
looks alluring to the taxpayer. But can it be done? At present the 
appropriation for publie instruction alone exceeds $9,000,000 a year. 
This is for only 40 per cent of the school population; the rest can not 
be accommodated on account of inadequate funds. The operation of 
the public health service costs $3,000,000, These two items alone, 
which can be reduced only with the most grievous consequences, would 
eat up the entire revenue. A first-class battleship costs more than 
$12,000,000. A diplomatie and consular service has to be set up. 
Adequate armed forces have to be brought into being. Other indis- 
pensable government services have to be provided for. With the most 
stringent economy, and reducing government activities to the barest 
necessity of even a skeletonized existence, the revenue of the govern- 
ment would be hopelessly inadequate. 

These are arithmetical facts. They ought to be met with plans 
put into execution to organize the sources of revenue in time to pro- 
vide the government with the requisites of life. A patriotic and 
worthy people may have the greatest desire in the world to give 
generously of their substance for the maintenance of the government, 
but Intention to give is one thing and capacity to give is another. 
Under pressure of necessity, the temptation to resort to loans would 
be great. Such course would manifestly be unsound. 


Recently a Filipino government finance expert suggested that if 
necessary to secure the separation of the Philippines from America, 
loans could be floated in foreign countries and the proceeds applied to 
the discharge of the obligations held in the United States. This would 
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be making the debt burdens heavier. It would be substituting a rich 
creditor with poorer ones. It would be projecting into dangerous fields 
of international finance and polities. The suggestion, though not called 
for by any pertinent responsible proposal in America, simply shows 
how overwhelmingly confusing would the fiscal problems be of a country 
economically unprepared and not preparing. 

The present status of the revenues and the commercial progress of 
the country are presented as evidence of the country’s economic pre- 
paredness to meet the obligations of nationhood. They are valueless 
as such evidence, because the withdrawal of the commercial and finan- 
cial protection of America would play havoc with the revenues and 
undo the country’s commercial progress. At this point the writer 
wishes to disavow the statement that economic independence should 
precede political independence, for he does not mean that; what he 
means is reasonable economic preparedness and timely economic 
preparation. 

The question of immigration is of great moment to the Philippines. 
The country can support conveniently 40,000,000 more people. It is 
surrounded by countries with pressing over-population problems or with 
a great need for new fields for the economic betterment of their inhabi- 
tants. They would gravitate toward the Philippines, exclusion laws 
or not. An exclusion law must be backed by both mora] and physical 
force — especially physical force. 

The enforcement of such law is strictly a domestic concern of a 
country. Its violation is not an infringement of international law. 
An exclusion law against Japan would invite vigorous action from the 
Japanese Government. An exclusion law against the Chinese would 
not stay thelr influx into the country; the mere impact of an immense 
mass of people on an infinitely small mass would be irresistible. The 
present exclusion laws are backed by the American Government. The 
Japanese do not emigrate to the Philippines now on account of the in- 
definite political status of the country, which is translated into uncer- 
tainties in the commercial sphere. It is significant, in this connection 
that the Japanese investment in the Philippines is far and away 
heaviest in the hemp industry, whose world market the political status 
of the country does not affect. The immigration of large numbers of 
Japanese and Chinese into the Philippines would make the economic 
life of the Filipinos more precarious and dependent, and would upset 
the country politically, socially, and psychologically, and eventually 
bring about the obliteration of the Filipino race. 

PANACEAS FOR SECURITY 


The matter of reasonable security from foreign aggressions would be 
a grave concern to the Philippines. At present there is no such 
problem; America looks after that. The fear of external aggression 18 
foreign to the Filipino mind while with America. It does not enter 
in the counsels of the government at present. The Philippine govern- 
ment has not had a threat or danger of war to consider. Under such 
circumstances the trust in diplomacy and treaties finds secure lodg- 
ment in the hearts of the people, There are expressions of confidence 
in grandiose principles galore, as if the millennium were at hand, 
The cold fact is that the size of warlike armaments still largely deter- 
mine the influence of a nation in world affairs. The fetching phrase 
“world conscience” has as many interpretations as there are countries 
under the sun multiplied by the number of their respective interests, 

Japan spends a goodly portion of her income to keep an army and 
navy adequate for the defense of her interests. Would it be meet 
for the Philippines, with similar interests to protect and situated in 
the same strategic area as Japan, to have security without its usual 
costs by merely asking Japan and others to sign a document and call 
it the guaranty of Philippine sovereignty? Even Belgium, with her 
solemn neutralization, spent vast sums of money to maintain her 
magnificent army and the fortifications which caused the tremendous 
German advance in 1914 heavy losses in men and material. 

There are several panaceas advanced for the security of a Philippine 
nation. The principal ones are membership in the League of Nations, 
neutralization, constitution into a buffer state between Japan and 
Great Britain, and American protectorate, Enthusiasts declare that 
any one of these panaceas, or the combination of them, would be casy 
to get and satisfactory to all. What are the realities? 

The League of Nations offers hope to small countries, But its 
most sanguine advocate will not claim for it at present, and for some 
time to come, such a force as would be sufficient for its members 
to rely on for their safety. France, for instance, a leading member, 
is not relying on the league for her security, but rather on her military 
establishment, her economic rehabilitation, and the endless series of 
pacts and protocols relating to security, peace, and disarmament. 
Besides this, although its jurisdiction is world embracing, the non- 
presentation of the Chinese extraterritoriality questions to the league 
would raise the query whether that body is a concrete enough instru- 
mentality to enforce international law in the Pacific. The situation is 
therefore this: 

The effectiveness of the league as a protector of small nations is yet 
to be demonstrated, and as long as that is not decisively demonstrable, 
it is only common prudence for the Filipinos not to place their entire 
trust in that agency for the security of their country. A suggestion 
emanating from the league secretariat advanced the idea of a mandate 
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for the Philippines, with possibly America as the mandatory in the 
event of their separation. Someone in Geneva must have thought 
with tragic humor that what is needed is a third party to bring 
America and the Philippines to understand and appreciate each other 
better, At any rate, the suggestion has not found the faintest echo in 
the islands. 

A TIGHT PLACE IN TIIB LINE-UP 


The neutralization of the Philippines would not be bad to have, if, 
in the first place, it could be had; and, in the second place, it would 
not reduce the Philippines into a vassal state. A neutralization treaty 
imposes grave obligations on the neutralizing power, including the 
waging of war to uphold the treaty. No nation would assume such 
gruve obligations without compensating concessions on the part of the 
neutralized state. When the Philippines give those concessions, they 
would be infinitely less independent then than they are now. Those 
concessions may include the establishment of extraterritoriality on the 
plea of the safety of foreigners and their property to obviate the 
happening of those things that might start international complications. 
It may mean prohibition of certain acts of international import and 
restriction of the full exercise of sovereignty, especially as relates to 
foreign relations, It may even mean exclusive commercial advantages 
and interference in domestic affairs. 

With these obvious possibilities, and remembering the fate of the 
Belgian neutralization, it would be well for the well-wishers of the 
Filipinos to weigh the cause and effect of neutralization. 

At this juncture it may be mentioned that apparently the most 
plausible reason against remaining with America is that if the Philip- 
pines were a separate country they would not be involved in a war 
between America and another power in the Pacific. The idea would be 
disillusioning. The Philippines, on account of their geographical loca- 
tion and the political line-up in that part of the world, would have 
as much chance to enforce neutrality by herself in case of a Pacific 
emergency as Belgium had in 1914 or as a Balkan state would bave 
in a Balkan conflagration. 

It has been repeatedly said that the Philippines would be willing 
to grant sites for naval stations to America upon their separation. 
Coal bases and commercial entrepôts are not warlike establishments, but 
naval stations are built for hostile purposes. Would not the granting 
of the latter amount to a self-violation of neutrality in a possible 
conflict in which America would be a combatant? At any rate, the 
granting to a favored nation of sites for naval stations would be an 
irritation to neighboring countries in time of peace and an invitation 
to hostle operations in time of war. If those stations are reduced by 
the enemy, could he be obliged to surrender them if the terms of peace 
leave him free in the premises? Might not that be the beginning of 
ever-widening spheres of influence? 

The Philippines as a buffer state between Japan and Great Britain 
is said to be a possibility, It is claimed these two countries would 
keep each other from occupying the Philippines for their respective 
good. Japan would want the Philippines for her over-population and 
for the natural resources, which would immeasurably help her in her 
program of industrialization; Japan's motive would not be covetous- 
ness but the biologic urge of self-preservation. Great Britain would 
look with disfavor on Japan occupying the Philippines. She would 
have two principal reasons for her attitude. One is political, the other 
economic. The march of Japanese power and influence southward 
would be a menace to British dominion in Australasia. The control 
by Japan of the natural resources of the Philippines would give certain 
important British industries a formidable competition which might 
lead to Japanese commercial supremacy in the Pacific. It would seem 
from this balancing of interests that the two countries would pursue 
a policy of noninterference with the Philippines. 

However, in matters like this it is prudent to be skeptical. The 
Philippines are too strategically located and too well laden with rich 
unexploited resources to remain unmolested for long. The political 
independence and territorial integrity of Korea were specifically recog- 
nized in the first Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902, but three years 
afterwards, in the treaty renewing the alliance, England recognized 
Japan's paramount interests in Korea which has since developed into 
complete Japanese sovereignty over that country. Excuses and oc- 
casions will be found. An example will suffice. A heavy Japanese 
immigration into the Philippines—accompanied, truly enough, with a 
government protestation of political indifference—would be sufficient 
to instill apprehensions in the British. Political maneuverings would 
be started and the position of the Philippines would thereby become 
precarious and problematical. 

SAFETY IN WEAKNESS 

The safety of the Kingdom of Siam is pointed out as a precedent 
for the Philippines. Siam is a buffer State between the British and 
French possessions in southeast Asia, As read in treaties, Siam en- 
joys a plenitude of sovereign powers. In practice, those powers are 
not so absolute. Great Britain and France occupy special positions 
in the councils of the Siamese Government—invisible, indeed, In mat- 
ters of foreign relations, but actual in the administration of domestic 
affairs. In a series of treaties of cession and delimitation, Siam lost 
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extensive portions of her territory to those two countries. The usual 
reason given was to clarify their respective positions, help Siam, and 
eliminate causes of misunderstanding. Ofttimes Siam was only a 
technical or passively unwilling party to the pacts of amity and de- 
limitation. Certainly the Philippines deserve a better fate than to 
become a buffer State between even the most benevolent countries in the 
world, 

Another panacea for security, which by its nature lends itself to 
fervid oratory and platitude, is that the safety of the Philippines 
would lie in their very weakness and helplessness. Many nations 
would like te believe in such theory for themselves, but no nation 
does in fact believe in it. Weak nations do not permit themselves 
to remain weak, especially when they have a strong neighbor, but 
enter into alliances for mutual offense and defense. Besides, such 
reliance on weakness would instill in the Filipino people a sense of 
national inferiority which would destroy national pride and morale 
to their undoing. 

Among the Filipinos expectations have been rife that America 
would consent to establish a protectorate over the Philippines. Per- 
haps no greater disappointment could come to pass. Such a protec- 
torate would politically project America more intimately in the affairs 
of Asia without possessing commensurate authority. It is reasonable 
to expect that as a nation, after the collapse of her commercial rela- 
tions with America, the trade intercourse of the Philippines would 
largely be with her neighboring countries. That intercourse would 
carry the concomitant political incidents and problems. What possible 
justification, unless it be the recurrence of an acute and silly altruism, 
would America have to look after the good of the Filipinos after 
they have so insistently asked to be permitted to go their own way 
alone without due regard to time and conditions? The urge of 
sentiment and good sense would not be for America to protect the 
Philippines, but to leave them to their own fate. When many Americans 
favor the immediate separation of the two countries for the sake 
of America’s safety and treasury, the expectation of an American 
protectorate would be an iridescent dream. 


A POLITICAL BAIT 


Viewed as a Far Eastern question, the withdrawal of America from. 


the Philippines might probably lead Japan to assert a Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine for the west Pacific. In this the support of Great Britain 
could be counted on. Japan could claim that she would be the country 
in that region most interested in the preservation of peace. The 
now historic twenty-one demands on China and the occupation of Korea 
were justified by Japan on the general grounds of peace and defense. 

America maintaining a protectorate in the Philippines would be 
playing a weak and dangerous hand in the affairs of the Far East, 
and it would be at once an irritation and an intrusion on the Japanese 
efforts to secure tranquillity in the region in her own way. It is 
safe to state that public opinion in America would be overwhelmingly 
against assuming any responsibility for the Philippines, once the 
political tie that binds the two countries is dissolved. 

It is evident that the choice for the Filipinos is not between Ameri- 
can sovereignty and Filipino nationhood, but between America and 
some other nation. With the present state of International affairs 
this issue becomes one of vital importance to the Philippines. 

How about America’s security in relation to her present position in 
the Philippines? Will it be maintained by remaining or by leaving 
that country? 

One of the principal objections to holding the Philippines is that it 
weakens America’s national defense by extending its line out some 
4,000 miles from the Hawaiian base. Experts admit that the Philip- 
pines could be taken by an enemy in two weeks. But the loss of that 
country at the inception of hostilities would serve to contract and 
solidify her line of defense, while its occupation by an enemy would 
not help the enemy nation strategically. The reduction of Corregidor 
at the entrance to Manila Bay by the enemy would not upset America's 
major naval strategy. The only conceivable value that the capture of 
the Philippines could bring to an enemy nation is a sentimental one— 
that is, fortify the morale of its people. 

In time of peace, as a demonstration of peaceful intent, the Philip- 
pines have a sentimental value, too. The presence of America in the 
Philippines, with their avowed military vulnerability, is a notice to the 
world that America is not expecting an armed conflict with Japan, 
and that America’s position in that part of the world is not as a 
sword pointed at the heart of Japan, as the jingoes are wont to put 
it. To the Filipinos it may appear that their country, in case it is 
taken by an enemy upon the breaking out of hostilities, would pass 
on to the enemy as a conquered territory, and as such their hope of 
nationhood would be lost for all time. ‘The possession of the Philip- 
pines would depend on the ultimate issue of war. That is almost 


equivalent to saying that they will remain with the United States. 
There are treaties of recent date that affect America’s position in 
the Pacific in general. The Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments produced two treaties which have a direct bearing on 
the Philippines. The four-power treaty binds the contracting parties 
to respect one another's rights in their insular possessions and domin- 
ions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. The Philippines are the terri- 
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torial stake and the political inducement of America in becoming a 
signatory to the treaty. From this it would follow that their removal 
from the sphere of American responsibility by the concession of nation- 
hood would invalidate that agreement, so far as it concerns America, 
by the loss of the supporting consideration. The absence of a pro- 
vision to meet that eventuality can be interpreted only as signifying 
that America assumed an obligation not to give up the Philippines 
_during the life of the treaty, which runs for 10 years and is renewable 
for another period. 

Another relevant agreement is the naval-holiday treaty, section 19 
of which describes an area in the Pacific in which the parties shall 
maintain the status quo in land armaments. This section is supple- 
mentary to the provision regarding the scrapping of capital battle- 
ships. The Philippines are within the proscribed area. It stands to 
reason that the abandonment of the Philippines would release section 
19 and thereby disturb the naval equilibrium. The deduction to be 
made from the existence of these two conventions is that the separa- 
tion of the Philippines from America during their continuance would 
require their revision for the purpose of redefining America’s position. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS 


The most vital political fact touching the Pacific international sit- 
uation to-day is the scrapping of the Anglo-Japanese alliance by the 
aforementioned four-power treaty. This has made for the crystalliza- 
tion of Anglo-American accord in the Pacific, which, without a doubt, 
is the strongest of the forces that support the Pacific stability. The 
withdrawal of America from the four-power pact, which would follow 
her withdrawal from the Philippines as a legal consequence, would 
result in the establishment of the status quo ante in the Pacific and 
a new political line-up would be brought into being. 

An analysis of the respective interests and purposes of the powers 
tends to show that under the new alignment an Anglo-Japanese rap- 
prochement would be created which would supersede the Anglo-American 
accord. The result would be that America’s stabilizing influence in the 
Pacific would wane, her influence would weaken, and one of her major 
foreign policles—the open door in China—would be placed in jeopardy. 
It logically follows that the course of America with reference to the 
final status of the Philippines is now an element in her foreign policy. 
Thus the Philippine problem occupies a wider area in the field of politi- 
cal affairs than that embraced in national laws for the administration 
of local government in the Philippines, 

The permanent annexation of the Philippines has been suggested as a 
solution to the Philippine problem. It is contended that Congress has 
no power to let go the Philippines as a separate nation in any case, 
The contention is based on the theory that the treaty of Paris has made 
the Philippines a part of America’s domain and that Congress is not 
empowered under the Constitution to alienate American territory. As a 
corollary to this theory, it is maintained that declarations of Presi- 
dents as to policies and expressions of Congress as to intentions, though 
giving rise to moral obligations, are subordinate to the fundamental issue 
of whether the relinguishment of American sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines would not contravene the Constitution.” The Supreme Court of the 
United States has not yet passed upon this constitutional question. 

In the so-called insular cases the power of Congress over the Phil- 
ippines has been described as general, discretionary, plenary, sovereign, 
supreme, They have also enunciated that the Philippines are not an 
integral part of the United States; that the Constitution is not in 
operation there; and that the Filipinos are neither citizens of nor 
foreigners to the United States. The affirmative determination of the 
constitutional question will compel the conclusion that those Filipinos 
born after the signing of the treaty of Paris are American citizens by 
inherent right; the rest of the Filipinos would require a collective 
naturalization to become American citizens. It is doubtful whether 
there is any remedy in law that could be invoked to stop the granting 
of nationhood to the Philippines if Congress should pass the enabling 
act and the President sign it. 

If permanent annexation is decided upon, the Philippines would be- 
come an incorporated territory. Roughly speaking, the Philippines 
to-day have all the advantages of such à territory and none of its 
disadvantages. Under a territorial status the bulk of the local taxes 
would go to the Federal Treasury; in the Philippines all taxes go into 
the insular treasury and are spent locally. The change of status would 
make the Philippines subject to the Federal income and other taxes, 
The coastwise law would be extended; this would be inimical to the 
Philippine-American trade. The prohibition law would be made opera- 
tive; the Filipinos, who are moderate drinkers, do not want this. 
Economic standards would be upset and there would be general con- 
fusion affecting deeply every department of life. 

THE CONCENTRATED PHILIPPINES 

If the Philippines are organized into a territory, they will become 
eventually a State of the Union. A State 6,000 miles away, on the 
other side of the globe, occupied by a people of different race and tra- 
ditions, is unthinkable. It would jar the very foundation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, The Philippine delegation in Congress 
would be the largest among the States. They would vote on matters 
in which they could have but only theoretical interest. To think that 
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a Philippine territory, once an accomplished fact, would remain as such 
would be to discount the ambition of the Filipinos to have a democratie 
government. The agitation of to-day for nationhood would be con- 
tinued for statehood. 

The appointment of a Filipino as governor of the territory would not 
help the situation. At present a disagreement between an appointed 
American governor and an elected legislature almost automatically 
places the former at a disadvantage before the electorate, and the ques- 
tion of right and wrong becomes secondary. A struggle between the 
legislature and an appointed Filipino governor would place the latter in 
an even more difficult position. He would probably be derided as a 
tool of an overseas sovereign power. The proposal to convert the 
Philippines into a Territory like Hawaii would have a harder time to 
pass Congress than a straight immediate-independence bill. 

Another possible solution of the Philippine problem would be for 
America to retain the islands of Mindanao and Sulu and grant the 
rest of the Philippines absolute independence. This is different from 
the so-called Bacon bill, which does not relate to separation, but only 
to diminishing the jurisdiction of the Philippine Legislature by pro- 
viding a separate administration for Mindanao-Sulu. 

These two islands cover nearly one-third of the area of the Philip- 
pines. They are probably the richest and certainly the least developed 
portion of the archipelago, As a source of rubber they are most val- 
uable. The forest resource, the immense unharnessed water power, 
the more than 300,000,000 tons of iron-ore deposits, and the relative 
freedom from devastating storms combine to make Mindanao-Sulu both 
a temptation and a provocation. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The independence of the Philippines without them raises interesting 
possibilities, It means the territorial dismemberment of the Philip- 
pines. It may mean also their economic devitalization. With Min- 
danao-Sulu inside the American tariff wall, growing all the products 
of the Philippines, and the latter outside of it, Philippine industries 
would be unable to compete with the former in the continental United 
States, if not also elsewhere. This reasoning can be met by saying 
that the cost of labor in Mindanao-Sulu would be higher, and the tariff 
protection would be neutralized. The counter answer is that either 
America would see to it that there was effective protection or that 
oriental immigration would be permitted in Mindanao-Sulu. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that with better wages in Mindanao-Sulu, Filipinos 
in great numbers would find their way thither. 

To a Philippine nation the presence of America at her very door 
might be the solution of her problem of security. This might be con- 
sidered a compensation for the loss of one-third of her territory, but 
whether this is excessive or not is for the Filipinos to determine. 

To America the retention of Mindanao-Sulu would accomplish all the 
purposes that the entire Philippines would serve. It would do away 
with the problem of governing the Filipinos. She would have tropical 
products, including rubber. The territorial stake under existing treaties 
would be retained. She would have an Oriental trade outpost and sites 
for naval stations. And from a strategic standpoint it would be much 
easier to protect Mindanao-Sulu than the other islands of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. These considerations, weighed in conjunction with 
those affecting the Filipinos, would make the suggested solution a 
worthy subject for study and analysis. 

The establishment in the Philippines of complete local self-govern- 
ment by Filipinos and deferred separation, with or without date in the 
future, is receiving wide attention. The sovereign status of America 
would suffer no diminution or alteration. The Filipinos would draft 
their own constitution, which Congress would have to approve before 
it could go into effect. The Filipinos would elect their own governor. 
The administration in Washington would be represented by a resident 
commissioner, who would call to the attention of the President of the 
United States those matters of international import and of fiscal con- 
cern to the two countries. Over these matters the sovereign power 
would have absolute and effective control. The free trade would be 
continued. In general, the situation would be the same, except that the 
position of the chief executive would be elective and the fundamental 
law would be called a constitution. 

This plan has been miscalled a dominion status and is likened to 
the Canadian system. The comparison is not apt and there is no 
fundamental parallel between the two. The plan is looked upon by the 
Filipinos as an improvement on and a step in advance of the present 
organic law. It is calculated to silence the agitation ‘or separation and 
make way for complete cooperation between the two countries, especially 
in regard to the development of the natural resources of the Philippines. 
It has been described as in line with the policy of America of giving 
the Filipinos control of their local government as fast as it is demon- 
strated to be justified, always retaining sufficient authority to curb 
excesses, to act as a moderating influence and to prevent involvement 
in international complications. In well-informed quarters in both 


countries this plan is called a happy solution of the Philippine problem. 

The present government under the Jones law also has strong advo- 
cates. They point out that what is needed to vitalize it and make it 
serve more effectively the cause of good government is to strengthen 
the position of the chief executive, clarify the powers of the auditor, 
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and provide for the elimination of deadlocks between the executive and 
the legislative branches. The Filipinos oppose these proposals, alleg- 
ing that they involve a diminution of-the autonomy granted the Philip- 
pine legislature, 

The Philippine problem, accentuated by differences of opinion regard- 
ing the administration of local affairs, goes on as the leading topic of 
the day, overshadowing the other concerns of the people. As a result, 
the impression is produced that the maintenance of government is all 
the people’s business. This develops into the idea that the people exist 
for the government instead of the government for them. It is Con- 
gress alone that can rectify the situation with a clear and final defi- 
nition of the future relationship between America and the Philippines. 

America’s work in the Philippines has been an epic of constructive 
achievements. It has meant to the Filipinos peace and security, 
progress and prosperity, liberty and opportunity. On account of a bet- 
ter standard of living, a happier frame of mind, and a more general 
prosperity the present Filipino generation is stronger in constitution, 
more equable in temperament, and broader in conceptions, There has 
not been any commercial exploitation, official oppression, or abridg- 
ment of the fundamental rights of the Filipinos. The Bill of Rights 
in the United States Constitution is incorporated yerbatim in the 
Philippine organic law with two exceptions—the right to bear arms and 
the trial by jury. These two rights are not denied the Filipinos, but 
are left to the decision of the Philippine Legislature. 

The Filipinos have substantially all the rights and privileges of 
American citizens, but none of the obligations. Their status is practi- 
cally American citizenship with a vengeance. 

They do not pay any Federal tax. They are immune from the opera- 
tion of the immigration law. They do not contribute a dollar to the 
support of the Army and Navy or the maintenance of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service. Filipinos are eligible in the military, naval, 
civil, and merchant marine service of the United States. They are 
admitted to the West Point Military Academy and the Annapolis Naval 
Academy at the expense of the United States Government. There are 
many Filipino officers in the United States Army in the Philippines, the 
highest rank attained so far being that of major. Of the 12,000 men 
in that army, 8,000 are Filipinos. There are thousands of Filipinos in 
the Navy and the merchant marine. 

The Philippines are represented in Congress by two resident com- 
missioners elected by tbe Philippine Legislature. They are paid out of 
the United States Treasury. It has been stated that since the Filipinos 
do not pay any tax to the United States, a situation of representation 
without taxation is thereby created. The Philippine government is 
self-supporting. The Philippine Legislature is composed entirely of 
Filipinos, This body, besides having general legislative powers, is 
invested with powers which a State legislature does not possess. It 
has, with the approval of Congress, the power to legislate on postal 
matters, coinage and currency, immigration and foreign tariffs. It has 
the power to pass laws regarding the acquisition of Filipino citizen- 
ship, It has complete jurisdiction over the local income tax; it has, 
subject to the approval of the President of the United States, control 
of the public lands, forests, and mines, The Philippines have had 
separate representation in international postal, navigation, and other 
nonpolitical congresses, a privilege never enjoyed by a State of the 
Union as such. There is no prohibtion on the President to appoint 
Filipinos on missions, commissions, and other bodies to look after the 
interests of America. 

The local government in the Philippines is completely in the hands 
of Filipinos. This comprises the Provinces, cities, and towns. The 
record of the local governments has been one of progress and efficiency. 
The supreme court is composed of five Americans and four Filipinos; 
the chief justice is a Filipino. With the exception of the governor 
general, the vice governor, the auditor, and a few technical officials, the 
entire Philippine government is manned by Filipinos. The percentage 
of Filipinos in the government, not including school teachers, is 98.5 per 
cent; with the teachers it is more than 96 per cent. Under the present 
organic law, a Filipino can be appointed governor general and the 
entire government Filipinized. 

The policy pursued by America in the Philippines is a sharp departure 
from the colonial policies followed by European nations, Its corner 
stone is the welfare of the Filipinos. Even the well-being of American 
citizens in the Philippines is subordinated to this. Certainly the un- 
furling of the American flag over the Philippines has been a blessing to 
the people in a thousand ways. The Filipinos are the better for it, 
America is the better for it, the world is the better for it. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bow Line]. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, the Cotton 
Belt of the United States in the year 1926 created new wealth 
that was added to the wealth of the United States in the sum 
of $1,000,000,000, the present value at fhe decreased and insuf- 
ficient price of something more than 18,000,000 bales of cotton. 
The fact that $1,000,000,000 and more of new wealth was 
created by the Cotton Belt last year and added to the sum of 
the wealth of the United States in that amount would ordi- 
narily mean great prosperity to the community that created 
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that wealth; and if there were no discriminations, if there were 
a fair division of the wealth, and if there were that equality 
of opportunity that is supposed to be guaranteed by our Declara- 
tion of Independence and our Constitution, then the possession 
of more than $1,000,000,000 worth of new wealth would make 
and ought to make the Cotton Belt of the United States the 
garden spot of the world and the standard of prosperity of 
our country. [Applause.] That, unfortunately, is not true, 
because through the operation of our artificial economic laws 
of factitious conditions that have been produced by our busi- 
ness organization and system and by legislation from the 
Congress the South finds itself penalized for growing so much 
cotton, and when the cry goes up for assistance the people 
there are told that they must abide by the law of supply and 
demand. 

The law of supply and demand has worked against the cotton 
farmer. He has made more cotton than the world wants this 
year, and therefore the price has gone down. That would be 
perfectly fair if everyone else under the flag had to have his 
prosperity measured by that same standard, but there has 
intervened our protective system—not only our protective-tariff 
system, but there seems to have been engrafted upon America as 
a Jasting policy the matter of protecting not only the manufac- 
turers but the railways through the operation of the Esch- 
Cummins law, the bankers through the operation of the Federal 
reserve act, labor through the operation of the immigration law 
and the creation of the eight-hour day. None of these is re- 
quired to measure and to secure its prosperity through the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. 

The farmers of this country, not alone in the South but in 
the West and in the great agricultural sections where the wheat, 
the hogs, and corn are grown, have been led to believe all 
through the summer by publications in the press, reflecting the 
alleged opinions of those in authority, that this Congress would 
come to the relief of agriculture in America. We have been 
here now, counting out the Christmas holidays, since the 6th 
day of December, and we who are deeply interested in this 
situation hear nothing from those who are making up the pro- 
gram for this Congress. The steering committee that tells us 
what we shall and what we shall not consider so far has been 
silent with respect to this great demand that is coming up from 
the farms of America that they be guaranteed some of the 
privileges and immunities that have been so liberally extended 
to the industries of America as distinguished from agriculture. 
I think that this is a fair expectation on the part of the farm- 
ers of the United States, first, because they are unable to help 
themselves. That is a strange situation, when we consider that 
the biggest business in the world in volume and in dollars is 
agriculture in America—bigger than the Steel Trust or the 
motion-picture business or the automobile business. Yet the 
farmers can not help themselves, and there are reasons for this. 
First, we must consider their poverty. They can not finance 
themselves out of their poverty. 

The second reason is their number. There are millions of 
them. The third reason is the fact that these millions are 
seattered over hundreds of thousands of square miles of terri- 
tory, making it impossible for them to come into physical con- 
tact with each other. We have had it tried over and over 
again, and still it appears to me that the impossibility of 
effective organization has been demonstrated through the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, and I do not know how many 
other organizations that farmers have made in an attempt to 
take care of themselves as industry has taken care of itself 
through organization; and they have all failed to assist the 
farmer in holding his place in the march of progress and 
prosperity. If he can not help himself, who is to help him? 
We do not want our American agriculture to lapse into the 
condition of the peasantry of Europe, where practically all of 
the people, as I am told, belong to the tenant class, 

We would desire to see the farmers of America still to be 
landed proprietors, bound to the soil they own themselves, 
and gather from it a reasonable profit for the industry and the 
money they have invested in it. But when we see men grow- 
ing enormous crops of wheat to feed the world and enormous 
crops of cotton to clothe the world and when as a result of 
their industry, economy, and good judgment they find them- 
selves poverty stricken because they furnish the world with 
cheap food and cheap clothing, it appears that this great 
American Congress, that has so often intervened to save in- 
dustry, that shows its tenderness of heart when disaster comes 
to this and that community, should intervene with its tre- 
mendous power and furnish the wisdom to stabilize American 
agriculture. [Applause.] That is what we want done, so that 
it should not make any difference in the long run whether 
cotton is worth 12 cents a pound, as middling cotton is to-day, 
or 20 cents a pound, if it should be worth that—it would not 
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be long until business would be adjusted upon a 12-cent basis 
or a 20-cent cotton basis. 

When that is done then prosperity would follow as a matter 
of course, and the cotton farmer would know when he planted 
his crop that he would, within reasonable bounds, get a reason- 
able price for clothing the world. There is more uncertainty 
about the making of a cotton crop than anything else in which 
man engages. It is the biggest gamble on earth, and in a sense 
the cotton farmer—I do not know so much about the wheat 
farmer, whether it includes that or not—but in a sense the 
cotton farmer is the biggest gambler in the world in the sense 
that he takes more chances than anyone else. He does not 
know when he plants the crop how much cotton he is going to 
make. After making it he can not control the price which he 
will receive for it. He has to fight the grass, he has to take 
his chances with insect infestation. There are other conditions 
which intervene over which he has no control which may de- 
stroy his crop in a day. He does not know what day the hail 
may come and wipe out a man's whole year’s industry in an 
hour's time. He simply does not know and can not control these 
things that are beyond human control. But he certainly should 
have some control over what he receives for his own property 
that is paid for with the sweat of his own brow. This power 
we have given to every industry and financial system in the 
United States, but the American farmer has to compete with 
the whole world in the matter of farming, There is produced 
outside the United States nearly as much cotton as in the 
United States. The wheat farmer has to compete with Crimea 
and Russia and Argentina just as the cotton farmer has to 
compete with the farmer in India and in Egypt. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman the remainder of my 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOWLING. If he has to compete with the whole world, 
as he does; when he has to take the world's price for what 
he produces, because that is all it amounts to, then those who are 
receiving in the same land to whem he is furnishing food and 
clothing ought to be made to live by the same rule; and if, on 
, the other hand, the power of this Government is put behind 
industry, transportation, and labor to save them from having 
to sell all they have to sell at the world’s price, I say that it 
is beyond question nothing but fairness and simple, ordinary 
justice between man and man for this Government now to reach 
out its hand and lift agriculture out of the slough of despond- 
ency into which it has fallen and place it on the same level 
with industry. [Applause.] So that the discrepancy will no 
longer exist that he will sell his cotton for 10 cents a pound 
and go into a drug store and buy it back at $1.60 a pound when 
its name is changed to absorbent cotton; when he will go into 
a store to buy a handkerchief which weighs one ounce, when a 
pound of handkerchiefs is worth $1.60 made out of 2 pounds of 
cotton for which he has taken 25 cents; when he will no 
longer have to go into a store and pay from $5 to $7.50 per 
pound for cotton voiles and cotton lawns and the other finer 
grades of cotton products, materials made from cotton for 
which he has been forced to take the world price in competi- 
tion with the cotton farmers of Egypt and India. There is too 
great a difference between 10-cent cotton and the $1.60 that he 
has to pay. He is not getting his share of that $1.50 spread. 
There is too wide a spread between 10 or 12 cent cotton and 
the $7.50 that he has to pay for his cotton volles and lawns. 

The reason why it is unfair legislation is because of the 
organizations that are stronger and smarter than he is in the 
matter of industrial organization, who are interested in keep- 
ing him where he is, who get their money out of the poor 
peasantry instead of making it out of the prosperous propri- 
etor farmer, and who desire to keep him where he is; and 
in order that he may retain this vast spread between the raw 
material and the finished product he must have him turn the 
profits into the coffers of those who are organized and able 
to take care of themselves. 

The farmers have been informed of the way that England 
and Brazil have met similar problems. The producers of 
rubber in the English Dominion were faced with disaster and 
suffering because under conditions then existing they were 
forced to sell their product at a price below the cost of pro- 
duction. They, just as the American farmers, were unable to 
help themselves, but the English Goyernment came to their 
rescue with money and organization and the system of mar- 
keting which has resulted in vastly increasing the price of 
rubber with a corresponding benefit to the producers of rubber; 
the result has been a stabilization of the rubber market, the 
elimination of violent fluctuations in price, and a profit to the 
producer. 

The same thing has occurred in Brazil with reference to 
coffee. The coffee farmers of Brazil were in even a more 
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deplorable condition than are the cotton farmers of America, 
They were miserably poor, and through the operation of the 
system then in existence they were forced year after year to 
sell their coffee for what they could get instead of for what 
it was worth. They appealed to their Government for relief, 
Unlike the Republican Congress of the United States, which 
so far has refused agricultural relief, the Brazilian Congress 
responded with legislation which raised the coffee farmers 
from a condition of poverty to prosperity, and this without loss 
to the Government that furnished the money to finance the 
operation and without any advance in cost to the consumer. 

It would appear to a reasonable mind that as much wisdom 
exists in the American Congress to correct the evils which now 
attend agricultural production in America as exists in England 
and Brazil. If that wisdom does exist in the American Con- 
gress it surely is high time that legislation should be enacted to 
stabilize agriculture. A failure to legislate at this session of 
Congress will force the American farmer to market his crop of 
1927 under the same adverse conditions that now exist; and 
such a failure to legislate at this session would be inexcusable 
in the light of knowledge of present conditions. This Congress 
shonld seriously contemplate the declining condition of Ameri- 
can agriculture, for this declining condition has resulted in the 
almost universal demand of American farmers for legislation 
which will place agriculture upon an equal basis with industry. 

Information concerning the condition of agriculture is ac- 
cessible to all who desire it. Successive reports from the 
Department of Agriculture, surveys by various unofficial organi- 
zations, the reports of various agricultural organizations, all 
furnish uniform testimony to the effect that the condition of 
agriculture is bad and growing worse. 

We must recognize the discrimination that has been practiced 
both in legislation and business organization against the Ameri- 
can farmer. The laws relating to taxation, both direct and indi- 
rect, operate in such a fashion as to permit the passing on of 
more than three-fourths of the taxes of a given industry to the 
ultimate consumer. The farmer is the only great producer who 
is unable under our present business structure to pass on to the 
consumer his costs of production. He has never learned how to 
pass these charges on, or, to put it another way, he is prevented 
from passing the cost of production on to the consumer by dis- 
criminatory laws. He is at expense for labor, for fertilizer, for 
interest on investments, for taxes; and after paying all these 
charges is compelled to accept not what his product has cost, 
plus a reasonable price, but is forced to accept whatever price 
may be offered by those who want his product. 

Industry, as distinguished from agricniture, has through 
legislation erected artificial barriers which protect it from out- 
side competition. The manufacturer is not forced to sell in 
the American market at the price he receives for his surplus in 
the world market. No such protection is offered to the farmer; 
he is forced to take for the cotton he sells in America a price 
that is fixed in Liyerpool—that is, the world price. When he 
is bound by the world price he is in competition with the world, 
Now, if industry were measured by the same yardstick, it 
would be perfectly fair all around. The Congress of the United 
States should not extend a special favor to industry to the 
neglect and at the expense of the cotton, corn, and wheat 
farmers. They are entitled to the same benevolent considera- 
tion that is extended to other classes of our population. 

We see the result of this one-sided discrimination in the con- 
dition of business in the South. The clerks are idle in the 
stores. The goods lie on the shelves uncalled for. Overhead 
expenses of merchants continue. No profits arise from the 
sale of their goods. The reason is not far to seek for this stag- 
nation in the retail trade. And that reason is that 3,000,000 
cotton farmers have quit buying beeatise they have been forced 
to sell their 1926 crop of cotton below the cost of production, 
The manufacturing centers of America should view this situa- 
tion with alarm, for if the retail merchants, the final dis- 
tributers of their products, can not sell their stocks of goods, 
the manufacturer in turn is forced to a decreased production, 
with the consequent loss in profit, for the retail merchant is 
unable to buy unless in turn he is able to sell. There is, there- 
fore, a decreased demand for automobiles, radio outfits, cloth- 
ing, farm machinery, tools, fertilizers, and labor, all of which 
with mathematical certainty mean substantial decreased profits 
for the products of American factories. 

You can not suddenly eliminate 3,000,000 buyers from the 
American market without a serious disturbance of business 
which presently will reach every corner of the United States. 

Now, what is the remedy for all of this? The answer is 
simple, easily understood, and may be given in words of one 
syllable. Prices of farm products must be stabilized. Insta- 


bility and insecurity of price must give place to stability, We 
have heard much about the dignity and importance of agricul- 


ture, but that dignity and importance can not last indefinitely 
in the face of the recurring losses that the farmers sustain 
year after year when they market their products. The wide 
fluctuations from year to year in the market price of cotton, 
corn, wheat, and hogs spell ruin for American agriculture, 

I believe that this destructive variation in prices results from 
the attempt to adjust each year’s supply to each year’s demand. 
I have already pointed out a fact, well known to everybody, 
that on the same acreage with the same investment wide differ- 
ences in yields result from year to year. There are fat years 
and lean years in production; a hundred acres in cotton may 
one year produce 40 bales and the next year may produce only 
20; this by reason of conditions wholly outside the control of 
the farmer. We have had an unusual condition in the Cotton 
Belt in that for the last three years in succession a surplus of 
cotton has been produced, and this surplus has steadily re- 
duced the price of the staple until to-day it is selling far below 
the cost of production. I wish, however, to call to the atten- 
tion of Congress this outstanding fact: There is no such thing 
as a permanent surplus. Surpluses are temporary. For the 
last quarter of a century the so-called surplus has ranged from 
a million to five million baies annually. If this were a real 
surplus we would now have on hand around a hundred mil- 
lion bales of cotton. Instead of that we have, at the outside 
estimate, less than a year’s supply. So, any farm relief legis- 
lation must be directed to the handling of this surplus to save 
the cotton farmer from the disasters which uniformly overtake 
him by having to sell his crop at the world price. 

Certain remedial legislation has heretofore been proposed, the 
main features of which are to set up an organization with a 
sufficient working capital to finance the marketing of the ex- 
portable surplus, to hold it off the market until such a time as 
there may be a demand at a reasonable price—and I may say 
in passing that this price should be such as to pay the cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit, to the end that our farm- 
ing population may maintain the American standard of living 
and fairly share in our national income. 

Substantially all of the suggested plans have proposed what 
is known as the equalization fee. An equalization fee is a 
charge laid upon every bushel of wheat and every bale of cot- 
ton to be paid by the farmer and to be used to purchase and 
remove from the market the surplus. Three dollars per bale 
on cotton, to be collected by a Government agent at the gin, has 
been suggested. For the 1926 crop this would mean a tax of 
$54,000,000 in addition to all the other taxes and charges 
which must be paid by the farmer. 

To the levying and collecting of such a tax I am opposed. 
First, because it is wholly unnecessary. The Federal Govern- 
ment is taxing the people of America to-day in the sum of 
$3,500,000,000. Out of this vast sum an amount necessary to 
care for the exportable cotton surplus is but a bagatelle. The 
Federal Treasury could furnish this money and the people who 
pay the taxes would never know the difference. A wise and 
conservative management of the fund would secure the Govern- 
ment against any substantial loss. Another reason why I am 
opposed to this equalization fee is that it would be a discrim- 
inatory tax. As has already been pointed out, Congress has 
levied tax after tax, paid by the American people, of which 
American manufacturers have received the benefit. Congress 
has given hundreds of millions of dollars to the railroads. 
Why, then, should we balk when it comes to lending on good 
security fifty or seventy-five millions of dollars to the cotton 
farmers in America to save them from disaster and set their 
feet in the high road of prosperity? Farmers guarantee the 
people of the United States against famine, they feed and 
clothe the Nation, and this Congress should no longer permit 
the existence of a system which forces the cotton farmer to 
take less in dollars and cents for an 18,000,000-bale crop of 
cotton than he would receive for a 12,000,000-bale crop. 

Do you wish to see the farmer share the good things in life? 
From the Potomac, from Virginia clear down to New Mexico, 
where these millions of cotton farmers live, there are tens of 
thousands of them who do not know where they are going to 
get their supper to-night. I tell you the distress is rampant 
down in that country, and all this in the face of this tremen- 
dous contribution that they have made to the wealth of the 
United States. These things ought not so to be. If these men 
can not help themselves we ought to help them; and I lay it 
on the conscience of the men who are making the program of 
this Congress to get their united wisdom to bear on this ques- 
tion, to find out and let us know whether or not they have the 
sense to save the situation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I feel it my duty to say just a few words to you this afternoon 
about what I regard as the actual truth concerning this cruiser 
situation and just what we should do in the circumstances. I 
say this, having in mind the fact that I have always stood for 
a good, substantial Navy which is adequate to take care of the 
needs of our country, and having in mind that our committee 
in bringing in this appropriation bill showed its willingness 
and its intention to see that the Navy was adequately taken 
care of by increasing the amount which was provided by the 
Bureau of the Budget for engineering, which means repairs to 
engines and machinery of our ships, by $250,000, by increasing 
the amount which was reported by the Budget Bureau for 
construction and repair of the hulls and upkeep of the ships 
by $100,000, and by increasing that which was allotted to yards 
and docks by $100,000. 

Now, I want to give you a picture of what the relative 
cruiser strength of the major navies is, as I see it, in just a 
few words. Great Britain has built or has under construction 
or appropriated for 54 cruisers. Of these, 34 are under 5.000 
tons, and all but 4 of those 34, or 30, were built and completed 
prior to 1920, so that, really, when you come to compare their 
cruisers with our 7,500-ton and 10,000-ton ships, they have only 
20 which are actually comparable. The others are smaller 
ships, built for different purposes, and older, and of a class 
which will be nearly worn out when it comes to the time when 
those which we are now building are completed. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. f 

Mr. HOCH. Can the gentleman give us the average age of 
the cruisers he mentioned? 

Mr. TABER. I can not do that, because in grouping those 
we are considering those which are built and appropriated for; 
that is the way you get the 54 for the British. I would say 
that 30, or more than half of the British cruisers, at the end 
of the completion of the cruisers now building were all 
built prior to 1920, and our ships, which really are first- 
line — first-class cruisers, will all have been built subsequent 
to 1922. 

Mr. HOCH. Can the gentleman give us just the average age? 

Mr. TABER. I could not give just that figure, but I can say 
that our cruisers that we count on are all more modern than 
the average of the 54 British cruisers which are being consid- 
ered. Thirty out of their 54 are not comparable from the age 
standpoint with ours. : 

Of the Japanese 25 that are built or building and appro- 
priated for, 17 are under 6,000 tons under the point of ton- 
nage of those that we are now building and that they are 
now building; that is, we are not building any more of that 
size. Great Britain is not building any more; no one except 
some of the smaller nations. Three of those 17 of the Japa- 
oe are under 4,000 tons. Seven of their 25 will be back of 

When you come to consider all those things, we have 15 built, 
building, and appropriated for; and we are not so bad off 
when you come to consider all the factors relating to them, 
because those that we have built or are building or which are 
appropriated for or authorized are all of 7,500 tons and better. 
I just wanted the House to think of that situation. 

Personally, if there had been no other consideration, I should: 
have been yery much in favor of building three cruisers this 
year, because, I believe, in order to have as many as Great 
Britain has that are of the first class, we ought to have those 
three; and I think we would have to go along with another 
program after those were done unless something happened. But 
a delay of this year does not mean a great deal. It simply 
means that we will not be adding to the cruisers now 
under construction. The actual date of completion can be 
advanced enough by future appropriations of money if a dis- 
armament conference does not go through, so that the actual 
date of completing these three cruisers would not be affected 
very much whether we appropriated for them in this bill or 
not, That is just the actual situation. 

The President of the United States has asked us to leave 
them out. He has asked us to do it because he, being the per- 
son charged with the conduct of our foreign affairs under the 
Constitution, feels that there is enough chance of a disarmu- 
ment conference going through, so that he wants us to do 
it. Therefore I am not going to be one of those who attempts 
to take the management of our foreign affairs out of the 
hands of the person who is charged with such management by 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TABER. Certainly. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia, Does not the gentleman know that | appropriation until the next session of Congress, and it is 
the representatives to the preliminary Geneva conference are | just an ordinary routine step that might be taken to prepare 


confronted with a proposition that can not be reconciled in 
the method of disarmament unless other nations recede from 
the position that is now maintained? In other words, is it not 
a fact that of the 19 nations which assembled at Geneva for 
the purpose of arriving at an agreement of naval disarmament 
14 of the nations refused to follow the line of comparison that 
was suggested by our representatives, which caused a disagree- 
ment, and that unless those 14 nations reverse their position 
there is no hope for a limitation in reference to auxiliary 
craft in the method how pointed out. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that the major portion of what 
the gentleman has stated is true, but he is going just exactly 
back to the situation that confronted us in 1922, when Presi- 
dent Harding called a disarmament conference at Washington, 
when everyone all over the world was saying that was going 
to be a failure and when, as a matter of fact, it was put across. 
The situation is such that I believe the yery same thing can 
be done now if we in America show our faith, show our good 
will and an earnest endeavor to put that through. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The difference between the situa- 
tion now and the situation in 1922, when President Harding 
called the Washington conference, is that we then had 800,000 
tons of ships that we could afford to scrap, while to-day we 
have nothing in auxiliary craft that we can afford to scrap. 
If the gentleman will give us ships to scrap no doubt we can 
reach an agreement, but the gentleman will not give us any- 
thing to offer in the interest of a reduction in armament. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for seven additional minutes, 

Mr. TABER. That might be the situation if the countries 
which have cruiser strength—which is the only thing under 
consideration here—took the attitude that they were not willing 
to come into a disarmament conference, but that is not the 
situation. Both England and Japan have shown every evidence 
of a willingness to come into a disarmament conference, and 
they are the only two countries which have cruiser strength 
comparable with ours. Why should we let the fact that some 
one else, who has nothing like that comparable strength, in- 
fluence our judgment on how we should proceed diplomatically 
to bring about a situation which will protect not only the peace 
of the world but the Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course, the gentleman and 
everyone in the House is very much interested in a further 
limitation of auxiliary craft, and would not the gentleman do 
anything he could to help bring that about? 

Mr. TABER. Absolutely. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The American representatives 
which the President sent there have said that if you will carry 
out the 1924 program and lay down the three cruisers they will 
be in a better position to accomplish what they were sent 
there for. 

Mr. TABER. But the President of the United States, who 
is charged with the responsibility of carrying on those nego- 
tiations, does not feel that that is the situation, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But the men he sent there have 
testified that if you will carry out that program they will be 
in a better position to accomplish the fulfillment of the mis- 
sion they were detailed to perform. 

Mr. TABER. Nevertheless, the President has taken this 
position and he believes it will best serve to bring about a 
disarmament conference, and the fact that some men who 
have been over there representing the General Board of the 
Navy feel some other way does not change my opinion one 
iota. This is the situation: We rely on the members of the 
General Board of the Navy and upon the admirals and chiefs 
of the bureaus to tell us the facts that they know, but the 
diplomatic policy is generally understood to be governed not 
by those who would fight our battles and who are trained 
for that but by those who are trained to carry on the dip- 
lomatie affairs of our country. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How does my friend reconcile the atti- 
tude of the President when in one breath the President sug- 
gests that we do not appropriate for ships already authorized 
and in the next breath the same President requests the pres- 
entation of a bill carrying an authorization for 10 more 
cruisers? 

Mr, TABER. Because the 10 more cruisers, in the ordinary 
jand natural course of events, would not be considered for 
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Congress to make appropriations for cruisers, if the necessity 
arises, at the next session of Congress in the event no disarma- 
ment conference is held. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, From the gentleman's statement 
made a moment ago, is not that same thing true in reference to 
the three in the bill now? 

Mr. TABER. No; because the President has stated that he 
believes that the bringing about of a disarmament conference in 
the coming 

Mr. BRITTEN. Ten years? 

Mr. TABER (continuing). Vacation period of Congress will 
be best aided and most advanced by leaving them out in this 
instance, and inasmuch as by forwarding the appropriations 
which are necessary to be made we can bring about the comple- 
tion of these cruisers, if we need them, just about as quick if 
we appropriate for them next year, I-can see absolutely no pos- 
sible escape from the conclusion that we should follow the 
President’s wishes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman himself really, 
honestly, believe there is the slightest chance of any naval dis- 
armament conference outside of the processes of the League of 
Nations within the next year or the next five years? 

Mr, TABER. Yes; I think the only chance of having one, 
and having it successful, is outside of the League of Nations. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIK®. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think that the Members of the Congress are charged with a 
responsibility also in respect of keeping our national defense up 
to the standard? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, the Congress of the United States is 
charged primarily with that responsibility, and I have not any 
intention in any way of shirking that responsibility in the 
slightest. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired; all time for general debate has expired, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Orricx or THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES, OFFICR OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

Secretary of the Navy, $15,000; Assistant Secretaries and other per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classi- 
fication act of 1923, $154,880; in all, $169,880: Provided, That in ex- 
pending appropriations or portions of appropriations, contained in this 
act, for the payment for personal services in the District of Columbia 
in accordance with “ The classification act of 1923,“ the average of the 
salaries of the total number of persons under any grade in any bureau, 
office, or other appropriation unit shall not at any time exceed the aver- 
age of the compensation rates specified for the grade by such act, and 
in grades In which only one position is allocated the salary of such 
position shall not exceed the average of the compensation rates for the 
grade except that in unusually meritorious cases of one position in a 
grade advances may be made to rates higher than the average of the 
compensation rates of the grade but not more often than once in any 
fiscal year and then only to the next higher rate: Provided, That this 
restriction shall not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical- 
mechanical service, or (2) to require the reduction in salary of any 
person whose compensation was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance 
with the rules of section 6 of such act, (3) to require the reduction in 
salary of any person who is transferred from one position to another 
position in the same or a different grade in the same or a different 
bureau, office, or other appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent the pay- 
ment of a salary under any grade at a rate higher than the maximum 
rate of the grade when such higher rate is permitted by “ The classifi- 
cation act of 1923,“ and is specifically authorized by other law. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the bill a question. Does this mean that it pro- 
vides for increases of salary in any case but a decrease in 
salary in no case? Even though it may be meritorious to de- 
crease a salary, it can not be done under this act? 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say that is something that can be 
done at this time, and will be able to be done under this bill. 
We do not touch that. That is entirely administrative. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does it simply provide then for increases in 
salaries? 

Mr. FRENCH. What this does is to provide for making 
promotions according to the classification act. One of the pro- 
yisions is that in grades where there is only one-person, that 
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person may be promoted notwithstanding the average of the 
grade limit, and other than that, we are simply carrying out 
the provisions of the classification law under which promotions 
may be made within the several grades. It is a standard pro- 
vision. It was carried last year in this bill and is carried in 
all the bills. 

Mr. HUDSON. Then, as I understand the chairman of the 
committee, this does not change the general purposes of the 
classification act? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; not at all. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GUNNERY AND ENGINEERING EXERCISES, BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
For trophies and badges for excellence in gunnery, target practice, 
engineering exercises, and for economy in fuel consumption, to be 
awarded under such rules as the Secretary of the Navy may formulate ; 
for the purpose of recording, classifying, compiling, and publishing the 
rules and results; for the establishment and maintenance of shooting 
galleries, target houses, targets, and ranges; for hiring established 

ranges, and for transporting equipment to and from ranges, $46,650. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
with respect to the language in line 13, does the Navy possess 
any permanent ranges or are they hired or rented from year 
to year? 

Mr. FRENCH. Three of them are owned by the Navy; one 
at Guantanamo, one at San Diego, and one in the New Eng- 
land States. We have been following the practice of also 
leasing some ranges, 

Mr, HUDSON. To what extent? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not to any great extent. I would say it 
fiuctuates. It would depend on where the ships are stationed 
and the demand at a particular place in excess of the accom- 
modations. 

Mr. HUDSON. My thought was that if these are estab- 
lished ranges that are being hired year after year, it ought 
to be the policy of the Committee on Naval Affairs to bring 
in a recommendation authorizing the purchase of them rather 
than to spend money in hiring them year after year. 

Mr. FRENCH. Generally speaking, that is the policy wher- 
ever we use the ranges to any considerable extent. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read to line 18, page 16. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I do so for the purpose, if possible, of making 
an arrangement with the gentleman having in charge this bill 
so that in the event the reading of the bill is completed within 
the next hour or hour and a half, we may have a vote on the 
cruiser amendment the first thing to-morrow after the conven- 
ing of the House. My reason for suggesting this to the com- 
mittee is that a number of the Members of the House on both 
sides, some opposed to the proposed amendment and some in 
favor of it, have departmental matters to attend to and want 
to leave for a couple of hours this afternoon. If such an 
arrangement could be made, I am sure it would expedite the 
business of the House to-morrow. I realize, of course, this 
would have to be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to ask the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the bill if it is not possible to finish the bill in its 
entirety to-day? 

Mr, FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to both of the 
questions, probably a short statement should be made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. My thought is, from the in- 
terrogations that have been made during general debate, that 
the chief attention of the House focuses upon three or four 
questions that follow page 41. My thought is that more time 
will be required, possibly, on any one of those subjects than 
will remain after we shall have reached that page. This being 
the case, I plan when we shall reach the Bureau of Aero- 
nauties, page 41, to move that the committee rise, carrying the 
further consideration of the bill over until to-morrow, 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; that is fine; thank you. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, it 
seems that there is a good deal of confusion in the minds of 
Members of the House, as well as of the committee, as to 
just what we want to do in regard to carrying out this naval 
program which was instituted some time ago. You will recall 
that I was opposed to this program of setting out years in 
advance a great program, but the House overruled me, and I 
suppose the country is satisfied with it, and I thought I would 
go along with the President. Now it seems that he was opposed 

to 
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him and now he is for the cruisers. I am in the shape of the 
fellow that wants to stand by but does not know where to 
stand, [Laughter.] 

Here is the trouble, gentlemen—I think the Navy ought to 
be kept up to a good standard, but we went into a disarmament 
conference and set the fine example of disarming. We wanted 
the world to disarm, we were going to lower the taxes and 
lift the burdens off their shoulders. What did we do? We 
went into the conference and absolutely scrapped every good 
ship we had—$300,000,000 worth of ships, and kept a lot of 
worthless old hulks that we are obliged to scrap now. Who 
advised that kind of a program? If you were going to scrap 
vessels, why did you not scrap the old hulls, the ones that you 
knew you would have to scrap in a few years? If that is 
economy I do not know what economy is. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman tell us 
who authorized the disarmament conference? 

Mr. McKEOWN. President Harding called it, but the Navy 
made up the program of sinking the ships. Now, here is the way 
I look at that: You are talking peace with your lips and whet- 
ting your swords with your hands. That is what you are 
doing. You say we are going to have peace, and then you 
come in with a great program of building up a lot of war 
machinery. 

I will tell you what is the matter. The armor-plate men 
got in their work at the disarmament conference. It was not 
in their interest to have those old ships scrapped because they 
knew that if they could scrap the good ships in a short time 
the old ones would have to be rebuilt or new ones put in their 
place. 

They say that England is not carrying out her program, I 
tell you that you are proposing a program for the United 
States to go out here and spend millions of dollars building 
up a great Navy and put us in the attitude where we can not 
be relied upon. You ought to set a good example, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEHOWN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Here is the situation, and the people ought 
to understand it. We haye to take care of the defense of this 
country. We are not Navy men, we are not Army men, except 
a few Members who have had special training. We have to 
see that the Nation is taken care of and the man is recreant 
to his duty if he stands here and lets the country lie defenseless. 
Here you are going out and lavishing the taxpayers’ money 
on everybody's war scare that comes up here without anybody 
knowing the real facts. If the outfit that scraps $300,000,000 
of good ships was right, who is right now? 

I have to base my judgment on the experts; and when the 
experts come along here, one standing one way and another 
another, and the President standing one way to-day and an- 
other way to-morrow, where am I to go to and what are you 
to do? [Applause.] Let us have some settled policy. 


Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 
Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman inform the House whether 


he is in favor of more cruisers or not? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am in favor of standing by the Budget 
for this year. I am in favor of building aircraft for this 
country to keep it up with the countries in Europe. You are 
not anywhere near up in your aircraft. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman says that he is in 
favor of keeping up the aircraft program. Does he know that 
the Budget and the subcommittee lack $7,000,000 of appropriat- 
ing what Congress fixed as the maximum figure last year to 
keep it up? And will the gentleman help us to carry out 
that program? 

Mr. McKHOWN. I want to know this from the gentleman 
before I agree to squander any more money on airships. I 
want to know what the Navy has done with what we have 
given them. I want them to give us an accounting of what 
they have expended; and if they have made good use of it, 
then I am willing to give them some more, but I am getting 
tired of spending millions and millions of dollars in aircraft 
and then complaining that we can not get a fellow who can 
fly anywhere, You know Will Rogers says that he flew all 
the way from Berlin to Moscow in one ship of the Russians, 
and they have not made enough progress yet for us to recognize 
them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman go one step 
further—and I know the gentleman is sincere in his attitude 
on the aviation matter—will he help us add a dirigible to this 
bill, so that we can make these long trips? 
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Mr, McKEOWN. Well, I want to tell you about that. We 
have been dirigibling a lot over here. We bust a couple of 
them and lost about $15,000,000, and I think we better get 
somebody who can draw a proper plan, so that we will know 
that the dirigible will stay in the air when it goes up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Was it not an American flyer who first 
went to the North Pole? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; and that was a great and distin- 
guished service. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And was it not an American plane that 
made that trip? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. But then if you have just one or 
two isolated planes, why do you come in here and say that 
you have 300 planes or 500 planes that are not fit to be used 
and complain and say that we are sending up our flyers in 
planes that are useless and, therefore, that they have to be 
scrapped? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The recommended program 
called for a thousand planes at the end of five years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And will the gentleman from Oklahoma 
inform the gentleman from Michigan that it was an American- 
built plane but a Fokker design. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Oh, I understand that, but it was an 
American-built plane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I am not exactly sure where my friend from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] is going. He said himself that he 
was somewhat confused and did not know where to go, but I 
hope he will not go off with this modern theory that he, as an 
elected Representative of his district in Oklahoma, has not 
enough intelligence to determine what is necessary for the 
national defense, and that that must be left to the decision of 
one man appointed to office for a long term, with a hobby to 
see how much he can save and not how the Congress can dis- 
charge its constitutional duty to the country. [Applause.] I 
suppose that I am out of step with those, including my friend 
from Oklahoma and some of my Democratic colleagues, who 
seem to be inoculated with the idea that there is truth in the 
propaganda continually fed to the American people, that the 
American Congress has neither the intelligence nor the char- 
acter to discharge its constitutional duty, but that we have 
to surrender our function to “The Lords of the Budget,” I 
have great respect for the Budget Director. I have great re- 
spect for the Comptroller General in the discharge of his duties. 
I have my ideas about a budget. I believe a budget is very 
necessary to see that the policies that Congress lays down with 
reference to the expenditure of public funds are carried out 
by the executive departments. 

The question of a Navy is certainly one that Members of 
Congress have a right to determine for themselves. I refer 
now to the general policy. Of course, when it comes down to 
the design of the ship and all those other technical profes- 
sional things, the common horse-sense thing to do is to provide 
the funds and to say to those men who have been trained at 
Government expense, Now, you discharge your duty as we 
have discharged ours.” I know there are just as many obstrep- 
erous and unreasonable men in percentage in the Navy Depart- 
ment as you will find in each branch of our Congress, but I 
would not ask the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] 
to condemn the entire Navy Department because he does not 
agree with a few men there, any more than I want the country 
to condemn the whole Congress on account of the derelictions of 
a few of us. I have faith in representative government. I 
have faith in the capacity of this House to determine the kind 
of Navy that we ought to have. I am not going to talk at this 
time about what I think about the Washington. conference, 
though I shall at some future time. It matters not what 
happened; it makes little difference who was to blame for 
what happened ; it makes little difference, so far as the purposes 
for which we will be called upon to vote to-morrow are con- 
cerned, who was or who was not to blame. In any event, the 
fixed policy that was admitted under the Washington confer- 
ence was a 5-5-3 ratio. We can all agree upon that. Surely 
none of us can be accused of extrayagance, surely none of us can 
be said to be reckless with the taxpayers’ money, if we insist 
in our humble way that at least the Navy that was permitted 
us by that conference be maintained by us by the necessary 
appropriations. [Applause.] 

No one can accuse me of being a militarist, I can appreciate 
a very clear distinction between the danger of militarism over- 
throwing a free people when that militarism seeks to exert 
itself through an organized army on land, but no people’s 
liberty has ever been overthrown by a navy upon the high 
seas. There is a clear distinction, I think, in determining what 
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you will do for an army and what you will do for a navy when 
it comes down to taking into consideration the danger that 
may arise from militarism. There is nothing to this ery about 
surrendering to militarism when we come to appropriate for 
a navy. I can not escape this conclusion. I never want to go 
through another experience such as I went through when we 
declared war. A man is not fair to himself if he is so self- 
opinionated never to confess any mistake. In my more reflective 
moments constantly this question comes home to me. What 
would have happened if in the years preceding the World War 
we had had a Navy that was capable of coping with any 
threat that might come to our independent action? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO, Could we haye prevented being involved in 
that conflict? No one can answer that question. All that is 
behind us. But we should profit by that experience. It is 
reasonable to me, it appeals to my sense of reason, to my logical 
processes in considering these things, that one of the best 
guarantors of peace for this Nation in the future is to be sure 
that our strength upon the high seas shall be such as to com- 
mand the respect of those who fear only force. I was one of 
those individuals who had hoped that the world was sick and 
tired of war, that we had learned our lesson that never again 
would the world go back to the old, old beaten path with groups 
of diplomats, with one nation seeking advantage of another, 
and groups of nations being organized to balance the power of 
each group. But you have to face the facts. Where is the 
world to-day? The rest of the world is back to the same old 
mental attitude. Is it not? You can not pick up your papers 
in the morning but to read the threat of war between this 
nation and that nation, of an effort to win one little Balkan 
State or another little Balkan State from some great power to 
rearrange the balance of power of Europe. You know, gentle- 
men, by the history of the past what may result. You know 
if that course is pursued by the nations of the earth it will bring 
about the same result as was brought about in the past. Then, 
gentlemen, is this Nation so impoverished that we can ignore 
the necessities of the national defense? 

I believe in economy, public as well as private; but I believe 
that this Nation is rich enough, and I believe the taxpayers. 
are not only capable enough from the financial standpoint, but 
I believe they are willing for this House to vote every dollar 
that is necessary-to give us such a Navy as will not only be 
balanced, but will be commensurate not alone with the power 
of this Nation, but commensurate with the responsibility of 
this Nation in helping to maintain the peace of the world. 
If we do less, and do it in the name of economy and in try- 
ing to play politics with the Budget estimates, we shall be 
guilty of the worst kind of dereliction of duty. 

This thing rises above petty politics. It is a question of 
national defense. No other consideration should move us in 
doing our duty. If we need so many cruisers we ought to have 
the courage to say to the taxpayers, “You must pay for the 
cruisers.” And if you do not need them, then do not vote 
for them. But the American people are entitled to have an 
adequate Navy to maintain our prestige and our responsibility 
in the world, and to make our voice heard when, above the 
turmoil and the strife of warring conflicts in the rest of the 
world, we can say, “ Peace, be still,” and maintain the orderly 
economic progress of all peoples, and the development and 
welfare of all nations. Give us a Navy that will maintain our 
voice for peace in the councils of the world. That is the 
thought that is in my mind. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SALARIES, NAUTICAL ALMANAC OFFICB 


For personal services in the District of Columbia, in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $29,560. 

For pay of computers on piecework in preparing for publication the 
American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac and in improving the 
tables of the planets, moon, and sturs, $2,500. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike ont the last word. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I ask your attention for a moment. I had not expected 
to participate in this debate. I am not competent to discuss 
the technicalities of a naval bill, but I have some convie- 
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tions as they relate themselves to world-wide conditions and 
ourselves. 

I do not desire to criticize the conference upon the limitation 
of armaments, held, I believe, in 1922. I do not think the 
signatory nations have violated that agreement; certainly not 
its letter, and perhaps not its spirit. 

I say that for the reason that those nations considered 
the question as to whether or not they would include naval 
vessels under the size of capital ships, and after a thorough 
discussion of that question, the participating powers deter- 
mined to exclude all except capital ships and scout cruisers; 
and the latter only as to tonnage; that is, 10,000 tons. There- 
fore it is perfectly competent for those nations to build any 
number of cruisers they want, and all other types of ships, 
provided they are under 10,000 tons. 

Of course, gentlemen, it is perhaps lamentable—and I do 
not mean this as a partisan criticism*—that we went so 
far as to bar ourselves from fortifications anywhere south 
of the Hawaiian Islands, because, if I understand anything 
about our warships, they have no cruising radius to fight 
from the Hawaiian Islands at a distance essential to the pro- 
tection of the Philippine Islands. But that I leave aside. 

The argument is presented that we shall not give considera- 
tion to the maintenance or the enlargement and reinforcement 
of our Navy because there is in sight a conference for the 
limitation of armaments. I asked the distinguished gentle 
man from alabama for his authority for such a conference. 
Where is it? Is it in the heavens, upon the earth, or upon 
the seas? Where is any definite, concrete proof that the 
United States can secure a conference for the limitation of 
armaments? I make the assertion with diffidence, but con- 
fidence in my own mind, that the request of the United States 
for a conference on the limitation of armaments will fall 
upon deaf ears. The only powers that can bring about a 
conference for a limitation of armaments is the League of 
Nations, which may ask it. They desire to assume the ini- 
tiative, and they will not listen to America’s assumption 
of precedence Or initiative. 

I regret to make this statement, but I can not escape that 
conclusion. The President therefore very wisely, as I now 
recall, made the statement that now was not an auspicious 
time to submit a request for a conference for the limitation 
of armaments. As I see it, we have no prospect of such 
a conference. 

What is our position in the world? Are the nations so 
friendly to us that they will come to our rescue at any mo- 
ment on our cry? Has America in her long history stood more 
barren or destitute of friends than she stands to-day? I do 
not criticize any party or any administration of our Govern- 
ment for that situation but the situation is obvious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
minutes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I submit the contention or the state- 
ment to the House that America is alone to-day in the world. 
We must stand together if we wish the peace of the world; 
and if we will not stand together, in what position are we 
in assuming such a prodigious and solitary responsibility with- 
holding any association for a league of nations or an inter- 
national court of justice, and with no practicability for a dis- 
armament conference? There is not a plan or device for 
peace to-day to which America lends any real assistance. I 
am not criticizing; I am narrating facts. Therefore if 
we have no friends to whom we can appeal, if we have no 
associates among the nations of the earth on whom we can 
rely for cooperation, and when, on the other hand, we are con- 
fronted with almost malignant hate, we must inevitably stand 
alone and tread the path which nations have pursued for 
generations; and if we must pursue that path, we must carry 
the arms necessary for protection. 

When we resist the appeals of nations for cooperation and 
protection, then we must give to the people of America, whom 
we represent, that protection which our solitary position inex- 
orably necessitates, 

With respect to the number of crnisers and other ships, I do 
not know. I witnessed one war when a great majority in this 
House said there would be no war. I yoted on one occasion— 
being the only member of my delegation—for an increase of 
the Army and the Navy, and my vote was a source of per- 
sonal embarrassment. I was only solaced but not satisfied a 


I yield to the gentleman five 


few months later when our own house was afire and we did 
not have the preparation we should have had. Who can tell? 
Shall we await the event to teil us? 

I am inclined at this juncture not to enter upon a great 
building program, but we should at least show the nations of 
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the world that we have an appreciation of our safety and the 
means to defend it. 

I suppose aS men grow older in public office they naturally 
reach that state of mind, which John Stuart Mills once spoke 
of in a rather remarkable aphorism, that in our younger 
days we think too much of progress, while in older and ma- 
turer years we think too highly of security. But whether 
young or old, I submit that the first duty of this hour is the 
security and safety of the American people. [Applause.] 

Now, one other observation, and I am through. This House 
can not relieve itself of its duties by delegating the responsi- 
bility to the President of the United States. There is a docu- 
ment which we have severally sworn to support, and which, I 
hope, still has binding force upon the Congress. In enumerat- 
ing the powers of Congress this document—the Constitution— 
declares: 

The Congress— 

Not the Executive, not the judiciary, but the Congress alone— 


shall have the power * * To declare war * * * 
To raise and support armies * © + 
To provide and maintain a Navy. 


There is not a word or letter in the Constitution which im- 
poses that duty upon the President, His duty is to execute 
and enforce the laws enacted in pursuance of that authoriza- 
tion. [Applause.] I say that in no criticism of the Presi- 
dent. I respect all of the Presidents of the United States, and 
especially the present incumbent, but our respect and our 
loyalty to the President can not relieve us of our obligations 
under the Constitution which are primarily and fundamentally 
our responsibility and our duty. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia may proceed for one additional 
minute in order that I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Virginia may pro- 
ceed for one additional minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. - Remembering well everything the gentleman 
has said, and being impressed with his last sentence, is the 
gentleman quite sure that the President does not want to build 
these three cruisers? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; I am not, I will say to my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania; but there has cropped out 
in the debate an apparent desire to relieve us of our duty and 
put it upon the President. 

Mr. BUTLER. Who made the Constitution you read? I 
understood the Americans made it, and America will provide a 
way to defend it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say that in the last analysis the 
people of the several States made the Constitution of the United 
States. [Applause.] If I had been less provincial, I would 
have told the gentleman who I think wrote most of it. 
{Laughter.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Burza or SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 
PAY, SUBSISTENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Pay of naval personnel: For pay and allowances prescribed by law 
of officers on sea duty and other duty, and officers on waiting orders— 
pay, $28,170,569; rental allowance, $5,832,128; subsistence allowance, 
$3,568,400 ; in all, $37,571,097 ; officers on the retired list, $5,044,284; 
for hire of quarters for officers serving with troops where there are no 
public quarters belonging to the Government, and where there are not | 
sufficient quarters possessed by the United States to accommodate them, 
and hire of quarters for officers and enlisted men on sea duty at such 
times as they may be deprived of their quarters on board ship due to 
repairs or other conditions which may render them uninhabitable, 
$1,000; pay of enlisted men on the retired list, $1,752,328; extra pay 
to men reenlisting after being honorably discharged, 82,056,325; inter- 
est on deposits by men, $2,000; pay of petty officers, seamen, landsmen, 
and apprentice seamen, including men in the engineer’s force and men | 
detailed for duty with the Fish Commission, enlisted men, men in trade 
schools, pay of enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, extra pay to men 
for diving and cash prizes for men for excellence in gunnery, target 
practice, and engineering competitions, $64,465,298; outfits for all 
enlisted men and apprentice seamen of the Navy on first enlistment at 
not to exceed $100 each, civilian clothing not to exceed $15 per man 
to men given discharges for bad conduct or undesirability or inaptitude, 
reimbursement in kind of clothing to persons in the Navy for losses 
in cases of marine or aircraft disasters or in the operation of water or 
airborne craft, and the authorized issue of clothing and equipment to 
the members of the Nurse Corps, $2,289,783; pay of enlisted men under- 
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going sentence of court-martial, $225,500, and as many machinists as 
the President may from fime to time deem necessary to appoint; and 
apprentice seamen under training at training stations and on board 
training ships, at the pay prescribed by law, $1,512,000; pay and 
allowances of the Nurse Corps, including assistant superintendents, 
directors, and assistant directors—pay $649,080, rental allowance $24,- 
000, subsistence allowance $20,805, pay retired list $4,500; in all, 
$698,385; rent of quarters for members of the Nurse Corps; pay and 
allowances of Fleet Naval Reservists of the classes defined in sections 
22, 23, 24, and 26 of the act of February 28, 1925, $7,980,000; reim- 
bursement for losses of property under act of October 6, 1917, $5,000; 
payment of six months’ death gratuity, $150,000; in all, $125,753,000. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, for the purpose of obtaining some informa- 
tion from the chairman of the subcommittee. Does the amount 
of $64,465,298, appearing on page 28, line 15, limit the number 
of enlisted personnel of the Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. What we have undertaken to do is to make 
provision for 82,500 enlisted men, the same as the current year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter of fact, is it not cor- 
rect that Congress authorized an enlisted strength of 86,000 
men some years ago? We have an authorized enlisted strength 
of- 137,000, but the actual enlistment is fixed by Congress 
through the appropriations they make. 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, the gentleman will recall that the pro- 
vision for 86,000 enlisted personnel was made for a particular year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What I want to ascertain from the 
gentleman is this: Is the subcommittee of the opinion that 
$2,500 is all the enlisted personnel the Navy requires to carry 
on the naval missions it is now performing? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is the judgment of the committee; yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Would it not be better for the 
gentleman’s subcommittee to reach some figure and stay there, 
instead of year by year changing, so the Navy Department will 
know definitely what the policy of Congress is and whether 
the number is going to be 86,000, 82,000, or whatever number, 
so they can allocate these men and regulate the Navy accord- 
ing to the number of men they have? 

Mr. FRENCH. It is the position of the subcommittee that 
the number of men provided for should have relation to the 
service for the particular year. Generally speaking, the serv- 
ice runs approximately the same from year to year. Some 
years one group of ships will be out of active service, as, for 
instance, the three battleships this year and the three battle- 
ships last year; another year other ships may be out; next 
year we will have two additional airplane carriers coming in, 
and we must have regard for the need of men rather than a 
policy that would set up a specific number of men as a sort of 
shibboleth to appropriate for, regardless of whether we need 
their services or not. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would like to ascertain from the 
gentleman, as I inquired of him yesterday, where he is going to 
put these additional 5,000 men that he stated last year were 
necessary. Is it not a fact that in view of three ships coming 
back in commission that have just been overhauled, together 
with the Saratoga and Lezington coming in commission, that 
it is necessary to have more than 82,500 men to man the ships 
with the complement that should be required? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; and it does not follow that there is any 
inaccuracy in the statement of plans of a year ago. You might 
assume that on the basis of the period of the year within which 
the aircraft carriers will be in full commission and the period 
of the year that the three battleships will be in full commission, 
they would take a pro rata share of approximately 5,000 men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. You might assume that. Then if you could 
find the men to take care of that situation in other activities of 
the Navy, it would be foolish to incorporate 5,000 additional 
men to meet that particular purpose. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. One would be justified in assuming 
that the 82,500 men in the Navy now are required, and that you 
have got to have that many men in the Navy to take care of the 
ships with the complement they now have, is that correct? 

Mr. FRENCH. We think approximately 82,500, for which 
allowance was made for the current year, will be adequate to 
take care of the situation for this year, and a like number will 
meet the situation for next year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then the only conclusion one can 
reach is that the ships now have too large a crew or else when 
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you put in commission the two carriers you have got to get the 
men by further enlistments. 

Mr. FRENCH. No; it might mean that some other ships 
would not be in the service. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. That is the point I wanted to bring 
out. Can the gentleman tell the committee what ships his sub- 
committee contemplate taking out of commission so you can 
operate the Navy with the 82,500 men when two ships that 
require 2,300 men go into commission this year? 

Mr. FRENCH. We have assumed that the Nevada and 
the Oklahoma would probably be withdrawn for a portion of 
the year from full commission to undergo large overhaul. We 
have assumed that upon the proposed allocation of men on 
the basis of 86,000, that one or two of the older types of 
cruisers would also be withdrawn and that a number of men 
would be released there. We have also recognized that the 
three ships undergoing major overhaul will be in commission 
only -part of the year, and likewise that same situation will 
probably be true touching the two airplane carriers. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is the situation, is it not? 
Three ships go back into commisison that have been recon- 
ditioned. 

Mr. FRENCH. For part of the year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And in addition to that, two ships 
that require a complement of 2,340 men, go into commission 
the same year; and yet the gentleman proposes to operate the 
Navy with 82,500 men by taking out two ships that only have 
1,300 men on them. Now, does not the gentleman think that 
in view of the ships coming into commission, the Saratoga and 
the Lexington, which are airplane carriers, that he should 
reduce the complement of the other ships to make up the en- 
listed personnel on those two ships? Does not the gentleman 
think that is the proper course to pursue to take care of these 
ships and to at least have an enlisted strength of about 
84,000 men? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I think that will not be necessary. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course, the gentleman in his 
subcommittee, by withholding the money, can cut the per- 
sonnel down to 60,000 men; but the Congress could authorize 
an actual enlistment of 137,000 if it saw fit to do it, and as 
long as the gentleman regulates the strength of the Navy by 
the amount of money he appropriates, of course the gentle- 
man can make a ship perform with a complement of about 
85 or 90 per cent. But when he does that, does not the gen- 
tleman recognize the fact that he is interfering with the 
training of the enlisted personnel and that the Navy is not 
operating as efficiently as it would if you gave them sufficient 
money to have a full complement? 

Mr. FRENCH. We are not reducing the complements for 
the coming year below what they are for the current year, I 
would say to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it not a fact that they are too 
low for the current year? We have in commission the same 
number of ships we had when we had 86,000 men and yet you 
are operating the ships with 82,500 men. Now, one of two 
things naturally follows. We either had too many men on the 
ships when we had 86,000 or we have not enough when we 
have 82,000. I trust the gentleman hereafter, when he looks 
after the personnel of the Navy, in trying to ascertain how 
many men should be in the Navy, will bear in mind that the 
very life of the fleet depends upon the personnel, and when he 
is strangling the personnel of the Navy he is, in turn, limiting 
the functions of the fleet. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I want just about a minute 
to reply to the statement of the gentleman from Georgia and 
to reiterate what I said yesterday. 

The committee recognized when the proposed allocation by 
the department through the Budget came to the committee on 
the basis of 86,000 enlisted personnel that it was proposed 
that 60,117 be allocated to sea duty. We have provided in the 
bill for that number. We have then provided in the bill 
approximately as many men for shore duty as were on shore 
duty last September. The two figures together give approxi- 
mately the figure of 82,500; or, in other words, an adequate 
number of enlisted men to meet the situation for the coming 
fiseal year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I presume, from the gentleman’s 
statement, that the amount carried that permits them to have 
82.500 is the amount that the Budget sent to the gentleman's 
subcommittee? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then the gentleman goes on record 
as saying that the Budget says they shall have 82,500 men 
and you accept the Budget's statement regardless of what the 
conditions of the fleet might require. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; the gentleman does not understand 
me, I think, that way. The fact of the matter is that alloca- 
tion is the allocation that went from the Navy Department to 
the bureau as to how the Navy Department would allocate 
86,000 men if it had them to allocate. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman will bear in mind 
it is not so much an allocation of the men. You have got 
82,500 men to function in the Navy. Of course, the policy, of 
the department is to put one-third of them on shore and two- 
thirds afloat, but the point is you have not enough men to man 
the ships to the full requirements of the ships, and when the 
Budget said 82,500 no doubt the Navy Department had fought 
for more and had asked for 84,000 or had asked for 86,000, and 
the Budget said. We will only give you 82,500,” and then the 
gentleman’s committee says that is all the Navy can have 
because the Budget says 82,500. 

The point I make is this: For one I am opposed to the 
Budget making the appropriations. I want Congress to make 
the appropriations. I want the subcommittee to inquire what 
the actual need of the various departments is, regardless of 
what the Budget says. Read the hearings and you will find 
that the chairman asked this gentleman to make a statement. 
You know there is an Executive order prohibiting an officer of 
the Army or the Navy from telling the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that the department needs more money than the Budget 
recommends. The Budget recommends money for 82.500 men, 
and the admiral or any other officer is precluded by an Execu- 
tive order from telling the gentleman from Idaho and his 
subcommittee that they need more money unless the gentleman 
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from Idaho asked him the question. If you read the hearings 
you will not find very many inquiries where they are asked 
if they need more money than the Budget recommends. Of 
course, we know that nine times out of ten the committee 
follows the recommendations of the Budget. I trust that the 
gentleman from Idaho in the future will make these inquiries, 
and, if he can, put five more ships in commission and still man 
them with 82,500 men, when the ships that we have got in 
commission to-day require 82,500 men, then I will say he is 
some juggler of figures. [Applause.] 

Mr. BACON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a table prepared by the Navy Department 
showing how they will dispose of the men if they are only 
allowed 82,500. It shows that 16 battleships of the first line will 
have to run with 90 per cent of their complement. It shows that 
103 destroyers of the first line will have to be satisfied with 
87 per cent of the complement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rscorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Reserving the right to object, I 
want to point out to the gentleman that if the entire 276 de- 
stroyers were in commission that the chairman of the sub- 
committee stressed as a part of the Navy they would be manned 
by 40 per cent of their personnel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. And in closing I wish to indorse everything 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has said. He 
is absolutely right. 

The following is the table referred to: 


Proposed operating force plans of seagoing forces and personnel for fiscal year 1928 


owance Allowance Allowance Allowance 
Item ee 80,750 Per cent 82,500 Per cent $4,000 Per cent 86,000 Per cent 
16 battleships, first line 19, 372 17, 480 90.2 
4 battleships, first line (reduced complement). 2. 368 600 25.3 
second Uns 1, 246 942 75.6 
ion 3 rr 4 4, 200 4,070 $4.8 
2 light cruisers, second l —-ñ1-1] ꝗꝑBkhiꝛzz 2222 572 542 94.7 
2 aircraft carriers, first line FEST SA 2. 346 2, 228 94.9 
1 aircraft carrier, second line 820 309 94.8 
2 mine layers, second line (present duty) 574 4.9 
103 destroyers, first line 10, 300 87.7 
504 95 
100 
100 


29 submarines, second line 
5 fleet submarines, first li ne 
12 patrol vessels, gunboats 
6 patrol vessels, converted yachts 
6 auxiliaries, destroyer tenders. 

6 auxiliaries, submarine tenders. 
la , aircraft tender 
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1 auxiliary, ammunition shi 
3 auxiliaries, cargo ships 
2 auxiliaries, transports 
2 auxiliaries, hospital Ships 1-a 
7 auxiliaries, ocean tugs „ 
27 auxiliaries, mine sweepers. 
5 auxiliaries, miscellaneous. 
Flag complement 
Fleet aircraft 
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1 Oklahoma and Nevada full complement (+ 1,650 men). 
$3 light cruisers, second line (Cleveland in commission). 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I want to state at this time that there is a maga- 
zine in my hands the current number of which has an article 
that bears out the statement just made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, It is worth while for any Member 
interested in the maintenance of national defense to read this 
article before we yote to-morrow on some of these amendments. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the article is so good, I 
think the gentleman ought to name the magazine and the author 
of the article. 

Mr. COYLE. The name of the magazine is the Atlantic 
Monthly and the article is by Clifford Albion Tinker. He is 
entirely unknown to me or to anyone I have talked to, but it is 
an able article nevertheless, 


3 4 full complement; 1.9 per cent. 
41 full, 1 reserve. 


As long as I have mentioned it, I want to call attention to the 
fact that in the same magazine is another article very ably 
reyiewing the year’s performance in Congress and the Federal 
Government generally. The first part of the article says con- 
cerning the Morrow Air Board, of which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vixyson] was a distinguished and patriotic 
member: 

The appointment of the Morrow Air Board was the most statesman- 
like act of the present administration. That board submitted its 
report in December, 1925. Its recommendations, based on exhaustive 
investigation by disinterested experts of first ability, furnished out a 
fairly complete guide for Congress in legislating for the needs of 
Army, Navy, and commercial aviation. I make no doubt that the 
future historian will find that its aviation legislation (following in a 
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general way recommendations of the board) was the most important 
achieyement of the Jate session. Commercial aviation has not yet 
found its stride, but it will ere long, suddenly, amazingly. Aviation 
will soon be in the very forefront of the Nation's activities. 


The Clerk read to the bottom of page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the spelling of the 
word “ Puget” will be corrected in line 22, page 39. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii: Improvements toward gen- 
eral development, $365,000. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of a letter 
and a set of resolutions sent to the President of the United 
States by the officers of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, transmitted to me by direction of the Presi- 
dent. I ask unanimous consent that the letter and resolutions 
be incorporated in the Rrecorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated 
by incorporating therein the communication referred to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Probably I should say that the documents 
bear upon the position of the President respecting future limi- 
tation of armament programs, the three-cruiser program, and 
matters relating to the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho, f 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman from Idaho also be willing to have in- 
serted at this time resolutions signed by eighteen-odd patriotic 
societies in favor of an increased Navy program? 

Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman offer such resolution? 

Mr. BACON. I will offer it; yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman from New York please 
tell us what the societies are and where they are, and perhaps 
some of the rest of us might have something to say in the 
matter. 

Mr. BACON. I was referring to the American Defense 
Society, the National Civie Federation, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, and other such patriotic and 
civie societies, I shall withdraw my reservation of objection 
and at the same time ask unanimous consent to insert this 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his reserva- 
tion. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The letter and resolutions referred to 
follows: 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
New York, Washington, January $, Der. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: It is our duty and honor to convey to you the inelosed copy 
of a resolution adopted by our administrative committee on December 
24, 1926, with reference to the policy of the administration stated in 
your message to Congress of December 7, 1926, urging the importance 
of a positive program for reduction of naval armaments and opposing 
an immediate increase of our cruiser-building appropriations. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Rev. S. PARKES CADMAN, 
President. 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
Chairman. 
Right Rev. CHARLES H. Brent, 
Vice Chairman, 
Rev. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
Rev. SIDNEY L. GULICK, 
Secretary Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will. 


by Mr. FRENCH are as 


THE NAYAL BUILDING POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

The administrative committee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America notes with profound satisfaction the following 
important utterances bearing on the policy of the United States with 
reference to enlarged expenditure for nayal armament: 

1. In his message to Congress on December 7, 1926, President Cool- 
idge stated that the proposed expenditure of $680,000,000 for the 
coming fiscal year for the Army and Navy provides“ the most adequate 
defensive force” our country “bas ever supported in time of peace“; 
and that “as a whole our military power is sufficient.” 

2, On December 8, 1926, in his message regarding the Budget, the 
President stated further that “no provision is made in the estimate 
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for the Navy Department for commencing the construction of the 
remaining three of the eight light cruisers" already authorized, be- 
cause “this country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our 
existing treaties with the great powers which deal with the elimination 
of competition in nayal armaments”; and that “it would be unfor- 
tunate at this time and not in keeping with our attitude toward these 
negotiations to commence the construction of these three cruisers.” 

3. The Hon, Charles Evans Hughes said when Secretary of State 
that “So far as we can see into the future the United States is not 
in the slightest danger from aggression; in no single power and in no 
possible combination of powers lies any menace to our security.” 

4. And the Hon, Frank B. Kellogg in a message published December 
24,°1926, affirmed that “one of the greatest obstacles. to such under- 
standing and sympathy (between nations) is brought about by competi- 
tive armaments on land and sea. History has shown that this com- 
petition is one of the conditions most pregnant in provoking fear, 
followed by armed hostility.’ Moreover, outstanding leaders in many 
lands have recently made numerous significant declarations along the 
same lines, stating among other things that “the next step should 
be a general agreement for the reduction and limitation of armaments.” 

5. And, finally, in his Omaha address in 1925 President Coolidge 
declared that “our country has definitely relinquished the old stand- 
ards of dealing with other countries by terror and force and is definitely 
committed to the new standard of dealing with them through friend- 
ship and understanding,” And in his sesquicentennial address at 
Trenton on December 29, 1926, the President reaffirmed his convictions 
when he said, “I do not believe that we can advance the policy of 
peace by a return to the policy of competitive armaments.” 

Therefore be it resolved by the adiministratice committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 

First. That it inform the President and Congress that it whole- 
heartedly supports him in his opposition to enlarged naval expendi- 
tures for the building of additional cruisers at this time, 

Second. That it commends the policy announced by President Cool- 
idge for broadening the application of the spirit and principle of the 
limitation of armament formuiated at the Washington conference 
and earnestly hopes that Congress will cooperate with the President 
in every possible way in bringing the nations into conference to carry 
out this policy. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I make my request for unani- 
mous consent at this time. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recon by 
inserting the document to which he has referred. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, is it one resolution or are there 40 sets of resolu- 
tions? 

Mr. BACON. One set, signed by many organizations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution referred to by Mr. Bacon is as follows: 


Resolution of December 25, 1926 


Whereas we look with grave concern upon the present condition of 
the Navy and the failure to maintain the 5-5-8 ratio and particularly 
to provide for the full force of modern vessels, which can be main- 
tained in accordance with our treaty obligations, and 

Whereas we consider the policy of the Government toward the Army 
one that demands the attention of all American citizens with particular 
reference to its maintenance in size and provision for the proper 
dignity and health of officers and health of men; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the chairman be authorized to appoint a national 
Army and Navy preparedness committee representative of the patriotic 
societies and civic organizations to urge upon Congress the proper main- 
tenance of our defense forces, such committee to convene at the request 
of the chair, elect their own officers, and determine their own program 
of action. 

(The following organizations were present and signed these reso- 
lutions :) 

The National Security League, Army and Navy Club of America, 
Manhattan Chapter Reserve Officers Association, Military Order of the 
World War, New York Chapter of Military Order of World War, New 
York Junior Board of Trade and ‘Transportation, American Defense 
Society, The Government Club, Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, Daughters of the Revolution, Daughters of the Revolution, 
State of New York, Military Society War of 1812, Veteran Corps 
Artillery, Military Order of Foreign Wars, United States Junior Naval 
Reserves, Sons of the American Revolution, Soldiers and Sailors Club, 
New York University Chapter of Scabbard and Blade. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Tmson having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 15641, the naval appropriation 
bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. For the purpose of making 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Whether it is the intention 
of the chairman of the subcommittee to take this bill up and 
complete it immediately after the reading of the Journal to- 
morrow and make it the continuing business until we finish 
the bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee hopes that may be the program, and expects it will be. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Very well. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock 
and 11 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 6, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for January 6, 1927, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agriculture commodities (H. R. 15474). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Commerce Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend Federal corrupt practices act, 1925 (H. R. 15341). 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS J 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize oil and gas mining leases upon unallotted lands 

within Executive order Indian reservations (H. R. 15021). 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To hear General Patrick and Assistant Secretary of War 
Davison on the progress made in the five-year program of the 
Air Corps. 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.) 

To protect trade-marks used in commerce, to authorize the 

registration of such trade-marks (H. R. 13486). 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing the erection of a sanitary fireproof hospital at 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Dayton, 
Ohio (H. R. 13499). 


To authorize the purchase of a post-office site at Tamaqua, 
Pa., subject to mineral reservations (H. R. 15016). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

844. A letter from the president of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., transmitting the annual report 
of said company for the year ending December 31, 1926; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

845. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation approving 
the action taken by the Secretary of Agriculture, in using funds 
from appropriation for the eradication of foot-and-mouth and 
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other contagious diseases of animals, to extend immediate re- 
lief to owners of crops and livestock damaged or destroyed by 
hurricane in the State of Florida during September, 1926 (H. 
Doc. No. 626) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 13212. 
A bill granting certain lands to the city of Bountiful, Utah, to 
protect the watershed of the water-supply system of said city; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1666). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 13450. 
A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to widows 
and former widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the Civil War, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1667). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
15018. A bill validating certain applications for, and entries of 
public lands; with amendment (Rept. No. 1668). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12797. 
A bill to authorize the sale of the Buckeye Target Range, Ariz. ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1669). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15010. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of Davidson County, of the State of 
Tennessee, to construct a bridge across Cumberland River; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1670). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 15011. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Paragould-Hopkins Bridge road improvement district of 
Greene County, Ark., to construct a bridge across the St 
Francis River; with amendment (Rept. No, 1671). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15012. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
to extend the time for the completion of the municipal bridge 
approaches, and extensions or additions thereto, by the city of 
St. Louis, within the States of Illinois and Missouri,” approved 
February 13, 1924; with amendment (Rept. No. 1672). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15014. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the city of Quincy, State of Illinois, its successors and assigns 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River; with amendment (Rept. No. 1673). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 15017. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Warrior 
River at or near Demopolis, Ala.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1674). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15130. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Tacony-Palmyra Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Delaware 
River; with amendment (Rept. No. 1675). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15282. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the commissioners of Fayette and Washington Counties, Pa., 
te reconstruct the bridge across the Monongahela River at 
Belle Vernon, Fayette County, Pa.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1676). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15424. A bill to legalize a bridge across the Fox 
River in Algonquin Township, McHenry County, III., and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1677). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15472. A bill to revive and reenact an act 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the Kana- 
wha Falls Bridge Co. (Inc.) to construct a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W. Va.“; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1678). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 15530. A bill to extend the time for the con- 
struction of a bridge across Red River at Fulton, Ark.; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 1679). 
Calendar. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce. H. R. 15544. A bill granting the consent | 


of Congress to the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Rail- 
way, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
South Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Minnesota River in the State of Minnesota ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1680). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 15900) to authorize altera- 
tions and repairs to certain naval vessels; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15901) to amend | 


section 607 of the World War adjusted compensation act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 15902) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of War to grant a per- 
petual easement for public-highway purposes over and upon 
a portion of Vancouver Military Reservation, in the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 15903) granting to the 
State of Oklahoma certain lands as is provided for in the act 
of July 2, 1862, and July 23, 1866, relating to land grants made 
to new States for the support of their educational institutions; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 15904) to amend section 205 of the World 


War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 


By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 15905) to authorize the | 


Postmaster General to cancel a certain screen-wagon contract, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15906) to authorize the pur- 
chase of land for an addition to the United States Indian 


School Farm, near Phoenix, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian 


Affairs. 


By Mr. McKEOWN; A bill (H. R. 15907) to provide for the | 


establishment in the State of Oklahoma of a subsidiary fish- 
cultural station to the Neosho, Mo., fisheries station to be under 
the direction of the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of 
Commerce; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 15908) to make a survey of 
the Saratoga battle field and to provide for the compilation 
and preservation of data skowing the various positions and 
movements of troops at that battle, illustrated by diagrams, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 15909) granting author- 
ity to the Secretary of Commerce to regulate radio communica- 
tions; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 15910) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 15911) authorizing the adjust- | 


ment of the boundaries of the Arapaho National Forest, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 15912) to amend 
section 215 of the Criminal Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R, 15913) granting relief to 
veterans of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 15914) granting relief 
to veterans of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Mississippi: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
325) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: Resolution (H. Res. 359) that the bill 
H. R. 11616, with the amendments of the Senate thereto, be 
tuken from the Speaker’s table; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 15915) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Fry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 15916) to authorize Rear 
Admiral Albert P. Niblack, United States Navy, retired, to ac- 
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| cept certain decorations from the principality of Monaco and 

n the Kingdom of Denmark; to the Committee on Naval 
| Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 15917) granting 
| an increase of pension to Delilah R. Mann; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 
| By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 15918) granting an in- 
| crease of pension to Mary Stafford; to the Committee on In- 
| valid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 15919) granting a pension to 
Edward McConville; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 15920) granting an increase of 
| pension to Anna M. Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid 

Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 15821) granting an increase of 
pension to Aurelia Gauthier; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 15922) for the relief 
of Mary Gordon Rodes and Sara Louise Rodes, heirs at law 
to Tyree Rodes, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 15923) granting an increase 
of pension to Walker Anderson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 15924) granting an increase of 
pension to Magdalene Hartman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15925) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie L. Shaffstall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 15926) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Coarding; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 15927) granting an increase of 

pension to Mary E. Lindley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 15928) to authorize certain 
_ officers of the United States Navy to accept from the Republic 
of Peru decoration and diploma of the Order of the Sun and 
from the Republic of Ecuador decoration and diploma of the 
Estralla Abden Calderon; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (II. R. 15929) granting 
a pension to Rosaline Coots; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 
| By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 15930) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Nicholson; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 15931) for the relief of John 
| B. Dolan; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
| By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15932) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary B, Gaines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 15933) granting an increase of pension 
| to Roy E. Knight; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15934) granting a pension to Ettie H. 
Hauptman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 15935) granting a pension to 
Rupert O. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15936) granting an increase of pension to 
Ollie Rodgers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 15937) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sara R. Brewster; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 15938) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarrah E. Carrigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 15939) for the 
relief of Carl L. Estes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANDLIN: A bill (H. R. 15940) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha Bosley; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 15941) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Evland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 15942) for the relief of 
Charles W. Buck; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 15943) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Clobridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 15944 granting an increase 
of pension to Malissa J. McCombs; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 15945) for the relief of 
Wellington Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 15946) to remove the charge 
of desertion and grant an honorable discharge to Marion M. 
Clark; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 15947) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna E. Babbitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 15948) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Harbaugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15949) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Stimel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 15950) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen Everts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15951) granting an increase of pension 
to Julia E. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15952) granting an increase of pension 
to Ella L. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15953) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15954) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Marks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15955) granting an increase of pension to 
Madora N. Kingston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN; A bill (H. R. 15956) granting an increase 
of pension to Virginia Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 15957) granting a 
pension to Nancy Elizabeth Paul; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also; a bill (II. R. 15958) granting a pension to Ada Daniels 
Simpson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4449, By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of California Eco- 
nomic Research Council, asking for appropriation for Bureau of 
Soils so as to bring work in arrears up to date; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

4450. Also, petition of Mrs. M. F. Hollenbeak and 106 citizens 
of the community of Fall River Mills, Calif., protesting against 
the compulsory Sunday observance, as proposed in House bills 
10311, 1023, 7179, and 7822; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. i 

4451. Also, petition of Improved Order of Red Men of the 
Reservation of California, condemning action of Congress on 
the recent urgent deficiency appropriation act of Congress in- 
cluding an item of $100,000 for the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River at Lees Ferry, Ariz., which was to be 
reimbursed out of the Navajo tribal fund; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

4452. Also, petition of board of directors of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Gommerce, urging that the Swing-Johnson bill 
should be passed at the present session of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. : 

4453. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of J. F. McEvoy, 39 Har- 
vest Street, Dorchester, Mass., urging the enactment of prompt 
legislation to clear up the situation regarding radio broadcast- 
ing; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4454, By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the American Silver Pro- 
ducers’ Association, urging enactment of Senate bill 756; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4455. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of Mrs. C. 
Myers and 24 other citizens of Winlock, Wash., urging that com- 
pilsory Sunday observance legislation be not passed; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4456. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition by the San Francisco Labor 
Council, urging that all contracts calling for the expenditure of 
public moneys contain a clause stipulating the employment of 
American citizens in the execution thereof; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

4457. By Mr. MOONEY : Petition of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land, protesting House bill 10311, to secure Sunday as a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4458. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Great Lakes Harbors Association, in convention assembled at 
Buffalo, N. X., November 16 and 17, 1926, protesting against any 
legislation that may sanction, or tend to sanction, the diversion 
or abstraction of waters likely to lower the levels of the Great 
Lakes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4459. Also, petition of the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers of New York, favoring the passage of the 
Cooper bill (H. R. 8653) ; to the Committee on Labor, 

4460. Also, petition of the Eastern Broom Manufacturers & 
Supply Dealers Association of Pennsylvania, favoring the pas- 
sane. of House bill 8653, the Cooper bill; to the Committee on 

T. 
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4461. Also, petition of the First National Bank of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in favor of the McFadden bill without the Hull 
amendment; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4462. By Mr. SHALLENBERGHR: Petition of Katherine 
Hornbacher and others, requesting the defeat of House bills 
10311, 10123, 7179, and 7822; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

4463. Also, petition of T. J. Birchall and others, requesting 
Congress not to pass House bills 10311, 10123, 7179, and 7822; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4464. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Kittanning, Pa., in favor of legislation to increase the rates 
of pension for Civil War veterans and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4465. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Paulding 
County, Ohio, protesting against compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4466. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Robert W. Brown and 
other residents of New Haven, Conn., urging the enactment of 
legislation providing for the defense of the United States 
2 attack from the air; to the Committee on Military 

S. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, January 6, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, Thou has been very gracious unto 
us in Thy dealings day after day, granting unto us added 
opportunities for notable service in connection with the world’s 
work and with our own home life and obligations. Guide us 
this day so that whatever may be done or said may be agree- 
able to Thy mind and will. Lead us always. We ask in Jesus 
Christ's name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings when, on request of Mr. Cuntis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

SETTLEMENT OF SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of claims arbitrated or 
settled by agreement from October 16, 1925, to October 15, 
1926, by the United States Shipping Board, and/or United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

PEDESTAL FOR ALBERT GALLATIN STATUE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 113) authorizing the selection of a site and the 
erection of a pedestal for the Albert Gallatin statue in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which were, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“Commission,” to insert “subject to the approval of the Joint 
Committee on the Library“; and on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “ Commission" to insert “and by the Joint Committee 
on the Library.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move that the Senate concur 
in the House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14827) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, and receding from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 37 and concurring therein with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert the 
following : 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

Salaries: For payment in full or in part of the salaries of the offi- 
cers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the university, 
the balance to be paid from privately contributed funds, $150,000, of 
which sum not less than $2,200 shall be used for normal instruction ; 

General expenses: For equipment, supplies, apparatus, furniture, 
cases and shelving, stationery, ice, repairs to buildings and grounds, 
and for other necessary expenses, including $17,600 for payment te 
Freedmen's Hospital for heat and light, $68,000; 
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For the construction of one additional dormitory building for young 
women, $150,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to Senate amendment No. 37. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram in 
the nature of a petition from Sam L. Morley, general manager 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., embodying a resolution passed by the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma at the present session, praying for the 
passage of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and dispo- 
sition of the surplus of agricultural commodities, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WARREN presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from sundry citizens of Goshen County, Wyo., remon- 
strating against any interference by the United States Govern- 
ment with affairs in Mexico, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petitions of F. E. Hunt and 33 
other citizens of Grand Forks, of C. S. Langley and 18 other 
citizens of Minot, of J. O. Boyd and 12 other citizens of 
Powers Lake, of O. E. Gridin and 28 other citizens of Shey- 
enne, of W. D. Archibald and 21 other citizens of Williston, 
and of A. V. Hanson and 34 other citizens of Litchville, all in 
the State of North Dakota, praying for the prompt passage 
of the so-called White radio bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented the following telegram, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Rxconp: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., January 6, 1927. 
Senator R. S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

On account of its vital interest to the progress and development of 
southern California the Southern California Alumni Association, of 
the University of Michigan, ask that you lend your support to and 
vote in favor of the Swing-Johnson bill providing the damming of 
the Colorado River. We consider this a matter of vital concern to the 
entire country, inasmuch as our wealth and enterprise and our well- 
being affect the national wealth enterprise and well-being. 

A. C. DUCKETT, 
President Southern California Alumni Association 
of the University of Michigan. 


Mr. COPELAND also presented the following letters, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
RECORD ; 

New York, January $, 1927. 

Dear Sin: I most emphatically oppose the so-called maternity act 
to be brought up in the Senate at this session. 

As a Democrat, your traditional principles will preserve you from 
supporting this extension of Federal control and interference with the 
affairs peculiarly belonging to the States, 

Yours obediently, 
LATHAM G. REED. 

To Senator COPELAND, 

DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTEE, 
WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES, 
New York City, January 5, 1977. 


Hon. Roya S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR COPELAND: I have had a request from the League 
of Women Voters that we urge your support of the Sheppard-Towner 
bill. 

I hardly think it is necessary to urge this, as I know you as a 
doctor must appreciate the wonderful good which the working out of 
this bell bas accomplished, especially in the rural districts of our 
own State, wherever it has been used. 

I think this aid could be given much more extensively than it is 
at present. 

Of course, I realize that the old State rights cry might be raised, 
but then we might just as well give up any agricultural aid or any 
aid towards road building, and I do think mothers and babies are a 
fairly important asset to this country, and I feel sure that you feel 
the same. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELNAN OB ROOSEVELT. 
(Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt.) 
DEN ATURAN TS IN ALCOHOL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, of course not all the people 
in my State take the same view of the Volstead Act and its 
enforcement that Governor Smith and I do. In evidence of 
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this are two telegrams which I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The telegrams are as follows: 


Burraxo, N. I., January J, 1927. 
Hon. Royan S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In connection present hysteria over denaturants in tax-free alcohol, 
we respectfully urge careful consideration of the need of legitimate 
industry under a 20-year-old statute which was enacted to encourage 
our chemical industry. Present formulm are based on sound scientific 
principles, and any hasty change might have a crippling effect upon 
our operations. We support Treasury Department's attitude that de- 
naturation is an industrial problem and not a prohibition question, 

Prerce & Stevens (Isc.). 


Isurp, N. Y., January 4, 1927, 
Senator COPELAND, 
Washington, D, 0.: 

I sent the following telegram to Speaker of the House and Presid- 
ing Officer of United States Senate. Please tell the wet Senators for 
me I consider them nothing but traitors to the Constitution of the 
United States. I believe the Government should put more poison in 
alcohol instead of less, and kill the nullifiers of the Constitution off 
by the hundreds of thousands, and the wet Senators should die 
first. They are nothing but poor white trash, and mighty poor 
at that, and would never be missed. Other men gave their lives 
for the Constitution of the United States, but the wet Senators and 
men of their stand are not willing even to give up a glass of rum for 
the Constitution. 

JouN C. Doxsxx. 


APPRECIATION OF UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. MEANS presented a resolution adopted by the annual 
encampment of the United Spanish War Veterans, which was 
ordered to be printed in the Recogp, as follows: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Resolution 20 

The United Spanish War Veterans In encampment assembled send 
greetings to the Congress of the United States, 

We herewith express our thanks for the passage of House bill 8132 
for the relief of veterans, their widows, and dependents of the Spanish 
War and campaigns incident thereto. We desire to especially acknowl- 
edge the fine services of Senator Perer Norpeck, chairman of the 
Senate Pensions Committee, and Hon. HAROLD KNUTSON, chairman of 
the Pension Committee of the House of Representatives, 

The executive department of the Government is cofmmended for the 
selection of Hon. Winfield Scott to be Commissioner of Pensions. His 
fairmindedness and prompt and courteous treatment of disabled service 
men has endeared him to the hearts of all veterans. 

We are grateful that our Nation has remembered the boys of 1898. 

This is to certify that the above is an authentic copy of a resolution 
adopted at the twenty-eighth annual encampment, United Spanish War 
Veterans, held at Des Moines, Iowa, August 15 to 19, 1926. 

[SEAL] Jas. J. MURPHY, 

Quartermaster General. 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, on to-morrow, as soon as I am 
able to receive recognition by the Chair, I wish to express, by 
reason of my position at the head of one of the great veterans’ 
organizations, their opinion and my own, and I believe the 
opinion of the vast group of veterans of the United States, upon 
national preparedness and national defense and our immediate 
duty in regard to the same. 


THE RADIO LEGISLATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have received a large 
number of petitions, memorials, and letters protesting against 
the delay in the settlement of the radio bill. I should like 
very much to ask one of the Senators in charge of the con- 
ference on that bill what progress has been made and what 
chance there is for the future. However, I do not see any one 
of them in the Chamber at this time, so I suppose I must post- 
pone the inquiry until they are present. 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the governor of my State 
in his annual message made reference to the passage of the 
referendum and emphasized the duty of the legislature to 
memorialize the Congress regarding the Volstead Act. I ask 
that the recommendation may be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 


1927 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the annual message of Governor Smith to the legislature] 
RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY GOVERNOR SMITH ON CHANGES IN AND 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE DEY LAW 

At the recent election there was submitted to a referendum of the 
people the question of whether or not they desired a modification of the 
Federal statute giving force and effect to the eighteenth amendment 
to our Federal Constitution. By 1,164,586 majority the people of the 
State. of New York voted for modification of the statute. 

I believe that the duty now rests upon the legislature to pass suit- 
able resolutions conveying in a formal manner the result of that vote 
to the Congress of the United States and memorializing it on behalf 
of the State of New York to enact at the earliest possible moment a 
sane, sensible, reasonable definition of what constitutes an intoxicant 
under the eighteenth amendment, so that harmless beverages which 
our people have enjoyed for more than a century may be restored to 
them, 

In the meantime, however, it must be borne in mind that, until such 
modification is effective, the Federal statute and the eighteenth amend- 
ment are just as much the law of this State as any of our own State 
statutes. This has been definitely settled by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

I again warn sheriffs and peace officers generally that it is their 
sworn duty to enforce these laws. Failure to perform this duty I will 
consider as serious an offense as a failure to obey the State statutes, 
and when laid before me, sustained by proper and competent testimony, 
I will exercise without fear or favor the power of removal wherever 
it is vested in me. 


Mr. COPELAND. I was anxious to have this inserted in the 
Recorp in order that the attitude of the governor of my State 
might be understood. I saw an outrageous attack made upon 
him recently. A minister, failing to discriminate between the 
Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment, seriously criti- 
cized Governor Smith, because, as the minister put it, of 
“Smith's desire to nullify the eighteenth amendment.” 

The attitude of Governor Smith is now and has always been 
in favor of compliance with the eighteenth amendment His 
contention, as indicated by this portion of his message of yester- 
day, makes Gear that it is his desire merely to have a modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act to permit the sale of liquor of 
higher alcoholic content than is permitted by the Volstead Act, 
but under no circumstances, of course, to be of such alcoholic 
content as to violate the eighteenth amendment. 


DISMISSAL OF POSTMASTER IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some time ago a nomination 
for the reappointment of a postmaster in my State was sent to 
the Senate, and on some complaint which I had heard I had it 
held up. The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads were 
about to appoint a subcommittee to investigate the matter. In 
the meantime the matter was taken up by the Civil Service 
Commission. Day before yesterday a report came from the 
Civil Service Commission signed by its secretary, Mr. Doyle, in 
which it was stated that the proof had disclosed that this 
postmaster had received some money from two men at another 
place for the purpose of having them appointed rural mail car- 
riers or city mail carriers, whichever it happened to be. Imme- 
diately upon the receipt of that letter I called it, through a 
friend of mine, to the attention of the Postmaster General. 
The Postmaster General immediately, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, took it up with the President of the United States, and 
on yesterday, in less than 24 hours from the time the Post- 
master General received the information that the money had 
passed, the nomination of that postmaster was withdrawn from 
the Senate. As a matter of fact the two men who paid this 
money were not appointed to office. I feel that it is fair and 
just to the Postmaster General, as well as to the President, to 
state that immediately—not to-morrow, but to-day—immediately 
upon receipt of that information the man was dismissed from 
office, 

REPORTS OF BRIDGE BILLS FROM THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4831) granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of Davidson County, of the State of 
Tennessee, to construct a bridge across Cumberland River at a 
point near Andersons Bluff, connecting Old Hickory or Jackson- 
ville, Tenn., by way of the Gallatin Pike, with Nashville, in 
Davidson County, Tenn., reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1215) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with amendments, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4702) to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Kanawha River at Kanawha Falls, Fayette 
County, W. Va. (Rept. No. 1216); 
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A bill (S. 4813) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern Railway to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Minnesota River 
(Rept. No. 1217); and 

A bill (S. 4862) granting the consent of Congress to the com- 
missioners of Fayette and Washington Counties, Pa., to recon- 
struct the bridge across the Monongahela River at Belle Vernon, 
Fayette County, Pa, (Rept. No. 1218). 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT LANSING, IOWA 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask unanimons consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 10857) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Interstate Bridge Co., 
of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Lansing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
bill in regular form? 

Mr. STEWART. It is. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Iowa. Where is the bridge to be located? 

Mr. STEWART. At Lansing, Iowa. 

Mr. LENROOT. Down the river below the Wisconsin line? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. It was approved by the committee 
and is on the calendar. + 

Mr. LENROOT, The only reason why I asked the ques- 
tion is that there are some negotiations pending for a bridge 
at a point between Wisconsin and Iowa, but I understand 
this has nothing to do with that matter, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that there 
is an amendment pending, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. An amendment by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MAyrrecp], on page 5, to add a new section to be 
known as section 9 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that amend- 
ment can not be considered at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over, 

CUMBERLAND RIVER BRIDGE, TENNESSEE 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, a bridge bill has just been 
reported with reference to a bridge over the Cumberland River 
in my State. It is a bridge bill in the ordinary form. I would 
like very much to have unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. It is the bill (S. 4831) granting 
the consent of Congress to the highway department of David- 
son County, of the State of Tennessee, to construct a bridge 
across Cumberland River at a point near Andersons Bluff, 
connecting Old Hickory or Jacksonville, Tenn., by way of the 
Gallatin Pike, with Nashville, in Davidson County, Tenn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 6, after the numerals 
1906,“ to insert a comma and the words “and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the highway department of Davidson County, of the State of Tennessee, 
and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Cumberland River at a point 
suitable to thé interests of navigation, near Andersons Bluff, connect- 
ing Old Hickory or Jacksonville, by way of the Gallatin Pike, with 
Nashville, in Davidson County, State of Tennessee, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 5 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I make the 
same request with reference to the bill just reported for a 
bridge in Pennsylvania, which is in the usual form. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill is in the regular form? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. It is Senate bill 4862, just re- 
ported by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. STEWART]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


Is there objection to the present 


I understand this is a bridge 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4862) granting the 
consent of Congress to the commissioners of Fayette and Wash- 
ington Counties, Pa., to reconstruct the bridge across the 
Monongahela River at Belle Vernon, Fayette County, Pa., 
which has been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, before the word 
“the,” to strike out“ maintain, and operate”; in the same line, 
after the word “ the,” to insert “ existing”; and in line 8, after 
the name Pennsylvania“ and the comma, to insert with 
such changes in clearances as may be approved by the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War, and to maintain and 
operate the same, all,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the commissioners of the counties of Fayette and Washington, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and their successors and assigns, to recon- 
struct the existing bridge and approaches thereto across the Mononga- 
hela River, at Belle Vernon, in the county of Fayette, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, with such changes in clearances as may be approved by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War, and to maintain and 
operate the same, all in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right te alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


KANAWHA RIVER BRIDGE, WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make the same request re- 
specting a bill just reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with reference to a bridge in my State. 

Mr, CURTIS. Is it in the regular form? 

Mr. NEELY. It is, and the public convenience will be greatly 
benefited by action upon the measure. It is Senate bill 4702. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4702) to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha River 
at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W Va., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the words 
“That the,” to strike out “consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Kanawha Falls Bridge Co. (Inc.), a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of West 
Virginia, and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto” and insert 
“times. for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge authorized by act of Congress approved February 26, 
1925, to be built”; in line 8, after the word “ River,” to strike 
out “at a point suitable to the interests of navigation”; on 
page 2, line 2, after the name “ West Virginia,” to strike out 
“in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ 
approved March 23, 1906,” and insert “are hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 
hereof"; to strike out section 2 in the following words: 


Sec. 2. That the State of West Virginia, or any political subdivision 
or divisions thereof, within or adjoining which said bridge is located, 
may at any time, by agreement or by condemnation in accordance with 
the laws of said State, acquire all right, title, and interest in said 
bridge and the approaches thereto constructed under authority of this 
act, for the purpose of maintaining and operating such bridge as a free 
bridge by the payment to the owners of the reasonable value thereof, 
not to exceed in any event the construction cost thereof: Provided, 
That the said State or political subdivision or division thereof may 
operate such bridge as a toll bridge not to exceed five years from 
date of acquisition thereof. 


And on page 2, line 18, to change the section number from 
3 to 2, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
February 26, 1925, to be built across the Kanawha River at or near 
the falls of said river, close to the town of Glen Ferris, in the county 
of Fayette, in the State of West Virginia, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha River 
at Kanawha Falls, Fayette County, W. Va.” 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION LNTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 5076) to authorize an appropriation to provide 
additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5077) to grant a pension to Margarete Weidlich; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5078) authorizing Edward J. Henning, United 
States district judge for the southern district of California, to 
accept the decoration and diploma tendered to him by His 
Majesty, the King of Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5079) granting an increase of pension to Ursula 
S. Rounds; and 

A bill (8. 5080) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Gallison (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5081) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
G. Field (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5082) authorizing an appropriation of $6,000,000 
as a loan to farmers in the crop-failure area of the United 
States for the purchase of feed and seed grain, said amount to 
be loaned under the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 5083) to supplement the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., 
to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said 
city,” approved April 2, 1926 (with an accompanying paper) ; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A bill (S. 5084) to provide for the payment of the amount of 
an adjusted-service certificate to Irving D’Forrest Parks, 
beneficiary designated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5086) granting an increase of pension to Lydia A. 
Wareing ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5087) for the relief of Martin E. Riley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 5088) to establish a Federal Farm Board in the 
Department of Agriculture to aid the industry of agriculture 
to organize effectively for the orderly marketing and for the 
control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodi- 
ties; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5089) granting an increase of pension to Mary Lee 
Love; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) to approve a sale of land 
by one Moshulatubba on August 29, 1832; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

CODIFICATION OF NAVIGATION LAWS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, under the ship- 
ping act of 1920 the Shipping Board were required to make a 
revision of the navigation laws and submit amendments to Con- 
gress from time to time with their recommendations. As the 
first step in this work they have had made a codification of 
existing laws. That is embodied in a bill, without any purpose 
of making changes in the law, but simply making a codification 
of existing laws. I introduce the bill and ask that it may be 


referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 5085) to codify the shipping and navigation 
laws of the United. States, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I also ask to have printed as a 
Senate document the recommendation of the Shipping Board, 


1927 


together with other papers giving the facts with reference to 
the codification. (S, Doc. No, 188.) 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there additional bills or joint 
resolutions? If not, concurrent and other resolutions are in 
order. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. REED of Pennsylvania addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is there any reason why I should not make a 
motion to have a bill taken up for consideration at the present 
time? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is not closed. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am asking whether or not that is the regular 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is not closed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Excuse me. I understood the Chair to say 
that morning business had been closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am informed 
that on yesterday there was submitted to the President the 
joint report of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Secretary of Labor on immigration quotas under 
the national origin plan as required in the immigration law of 
1924. I started to prepare a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to submit that report to the Senate, when I found that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], who has been 
actively interested in this. matter both during his previous 
term and his present term, had already prepared a resolution 
asking for the same information. The resolution which I now 
submit is, therefore, presented in behalf of both of us. I ap- 
preciate and wish to acknowledge publicly his courtesy in 
withholding his resolution and permitting me to offer the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk, and for which I ask present 
consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res, 318) was read, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 318 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the joint report 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor to the President in pursuance of section 11 (e) of the 
immigration act of 1924. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution, 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, I ask that the resolution 
may go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

ANNIE TRAMBLE 


Mr. KEYES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 315), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate Resolution 315 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Annie 
Tramble, sister of William Harrod, late a laborer in the employ of 
the Senate under supervision of the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal 
to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


CORINNE W. COLBERT 


Mr. KEYES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 816), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Senate Resolution 316 

Resolved, That the Secretary. of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Corinne W. Colbert, widow of Howard M. Colbert, late a laborer 
in the employ of the Senate under supervision of the Sergeant at 
Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 
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TEXTILE AND METAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
317), which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

Senate Resolution 317 

Whereas the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shows that in 1924 the net income of corporations manufacturing tex- 
tiles and textile products reporting a net income was $316,927,779, 
and such corporations reporting “no net income paid that year 
$40,226,626 in cash dividends; and the net income of corporations 
manufacturing metal and metal products reporting a net income was 
$1,340,597,253, and such corporations reporting * no net income paid 
that year $23,912,237, in cash dividends, and $3,987,346 in stock divi- 
dends, and there is a high protective tariff duty on most textiles 
and textile products and on most metals and metal products; and 

Whereas no investigation of the costs of production, capitalization, 
efficiency, wages paid, and business methods of most of these corpora- 
tions has been made by a Government agency for many years, if at 
all: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to investigate the costs of production, capitalization, 
efficiency, wages paid, business methods, and profits or losses of 
typical corporations manufacturing textiles and textile products, and 
metal and metal products, including an equal number of those show- 
ing large profits, and those claiming in 1924 “no net income,“ and 
to report their findings to the Senate not later than December 1, 1927. 


SEIZED GERMAN SHIPS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 310) submitted 
by Mr. Krxe January 3, 1927, as follows: ; 


Senate Resolution 310 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
immediately transmit to the Senate copies of all communications 
made by the Treasury Department or any person in the Treasury 
Department, and particularly by Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary | 
of the Treasury, to the German Government, or any official of the 
German Government, or to Wilhelm Kisselbach, the German commis- | 
sioner of the Mixed Claims Commission, or to the German ambassador, 
or the attorney for German shipowners, or any German shipowners; 
and particularly a copy of all communications made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury or by the Undersecretary of the Treasury addressed 
to the “representatives of the German shipowners”; and particularly 
a copy of the letter asking whether German shipowners would be 
satisfied with a limitation of $100,000,000 as the value of the’ ships 
seized by the United States. Also copies of all communications sent 
to the Treasury Department, or to any representative of the Treasury 
Department, or any person acting for or in its behalf, by the German 
Government, or by said Wilhelm Kisselbach, or by any of the German 
shipowners, or any of the representatives of said shipowners, and 
particularly Mr. Hunt, attorney for said shipowners, and also coples 
of all cable messages exchanged by representatives of the Treasury 
Department and by representatives of the German shipowners or agents 
or representatives of the German Government, or agents and repre- 
sentatives of any person, company, firm, or corporation claiming prop- 
erty in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian; and also copies of 
all memoranda, notes, or messages in regard to the property in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian, and the return of the same; 
and in regard to any legislation proposed or to be proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or by the Congress of the United States 
looking to the return of any property in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, or looking to the compensation of American citi- 
zens for claims they haye or may have against the German Government 
or against German nationals, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, with a slight amendment there 
is no objection to the resolution. I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, proposing to strike out certain words on the 
second page. 

Mr. KING. I accept the amendment which is proposed by the | 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let us have the amendment 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. f 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 14, after the word 

“Government,” it is proposed to strike out the words: 

or agents and representatives of any person, company, firm, or cor- | 
poration claiming property in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- | 
todian, and also copies of all memoranda, notes, or messages in regard 
to the property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian, and the 
return of the same, and, 


Mr. KING. I accept the amendment. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. Is the lan- 
guage which has just been read the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas or is it language which is proposed to be stricken 
out? 

Mr. CURTIS. The language which has been read is pro- 
posed to be stricken out by my amendment. If the resolution 
shall then be passed it will secure all the information which 
is desired by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krve]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas is satisfactory to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. It is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is concluded. 


MEXICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, recently a controversy has 
arisen between some of the leading newspaper correspondents 
and associations of this country and the Secretary of State. 
In an article which was published in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, dated November 27, 1926, Paul Anderson published a 
story, which has been given quite general circulation, to the 
effect that some time ago three of the leading national press 
associations, which supply virtually every daily newspaper in 
the country, received a telephone call from the State Depart- 
ment saying that Mr. Olds, of that department, desired to see 
the heads of the associations in his office at once on a matter 
of importance. Upon their arrival Mr. Olds pledged the news- 
paper men not to quote him on what he was about to say, 
and then proceeded to make a statement. 


“For more than a year,” he said, “the State Department has been 
concerned over the relations between the United States and Mexico, and 
those relations have now reached a very acute stage. 

“Tt is an undeniable fact,” he continued, that the Mexican Govern- 
ment to-day is a Bolshevist government. We can not prove it, but we 
are morally certain that a warm bond of sympathy, if not an actual 
understanding, exists between Mexico City and Moscow. A steady 
stream of Bolshevist propaganda has been filtering from Mexico down 
through Central America, aimed at property rights and designed to 
undermine soclety and governments as they are now constituted.” 


I send to the desk, Mr. President, the original article by 
Mr. Anderson as published. I will say that if this statement 
published by Mr. Anderson in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch is 
correct, it is, to say the least, reprehensible on the part of the 
State Department or any member of the State Department to 
give out a story to which he refuses to sign his name and ask 
the great press associations of this country to circulate false 
propaganda or any propaganda against a country with which 
we are on friendly terms. 

I ask that the article I send to the desk be published as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of November 27, 1926] 


An alarming story of alleged Mexican efforts to foster Bolshevism 
throughout Central America, thus threatening American control of the 
Panama Canal, went out from Washington 10 days ago and was pub- 
lished in hundreds of newspapers throughout the United States. Al- 
though the character of the story was such as to arouse deep resent- 
ment against the Mexican Government, no authority was given for the 
statements it contained. 

Responsibility for the story has been traced by the Post-Dispatch 
correspondent to Assistant Secretary of State Robert E. Olds. Not 
only did he make the statements upon which the story was based but 
he took measures to insure their widespread publication, At the same 
time he refused to take the responsibility for it, either in person or for 
the State Department. 


SENATORS REPORTED INDIGNANT 


Senators were filled with astonishment and indignation when fn- 
formed of the facts to-night. Several declared Olds's action undoubt- 
edly represented an ‘attempt by the State Department to inflame the 
American people against the Mexican Government and to prepare public 
sentiment for the breaking off of diplomatic relations, which have 
become strained by the controversy over the Mexican land and oil 
laws. 

Following is the inside account of what actually happened: 

A week ago last Tuesday the Washington bureaus of the three 
national press associations, which supply virtually every daily newspaper 
in the country, received a telephone call from the State Department 
saying that “Olds desired to see the heads of the associations in his 
office at once on a matter of importance, 
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IMPOSED NO-QUSTE PLEDGE 


Upon their arrival Olds pledged the newspaper men not to quote 
him on what he was about to say, and then proceeded to make a 
statement: 

“For more than a year,” he said, “the State Department had been 
concerned over the relations between the United States and Mexico, and 
those relations had now reached a very acute stage. 

“Tt is an undeniable fact,” he continued, “that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to-day is a Bolshevist government. We can not prove it, but 
we are morally certain that a warm bond of sympathy, if not an 
actual understanding, exists between Mexico City and Moscow. 

“A steady stream of Bolshevist propaganda has been filtering from 
Mexico down through Central America, aimed at property rights and 
designed to undermine society and governments as they are now con- 
stituted. We feel that this practice should be presented to the Ameri- 
can people and I desire to ask for your advice and cooperation toward 
that end.“ 

STATE DEPARTMENT KEPT OUT 


“It can very easily be done,“ one of the correspondents replied. 
“Let the State Department issue a statement to this effect, over the 
signature of the Secretary of State, and every newspaper in the country 
will publish it.” 

Olds recoiled with an exclamation of apprehension. 

“Oh, that is utterly impossible,” he said. “ Surely you must realize 
why the department can not afford to be in the position of directing 
such a serious statement against a government with which it is offi- 
cially on friendly terms.” 

The correspondents politely refrained from pointing out that the 
department seemed eager enough to have the statement go out, so 
long as the responsibility was laid at some other door. However, they 
did protest against being asked to take the responsibility upon them- 
selves, especially in view of the fact that their only information on the 
subject came from Olds. 

TIED TO DIAZ RECOGNITION 


It was then suggested that perhaps such a story could be tied on 
to the announcement that the State Department had decided to recog- 
nize the government of Adolfo Diaz in Nicaragua. President Diag 
had appealed to the United States Government to aid in restoring peace 
in that country, and Secretary of State Kellogg followed with a warn- 
ing that the United States Government was concerned over outside 
intervention in Nicaraguan affairs. It was known that the warning 
referred to reports that arms were being shipped from Mexico to 
Nicaragua to aid the liberal uprising there. 

Accordingly, it was in connection with the announcement of the 
recognition of Diaz, made the following day, that the story of the 
alleged Bolshevik activity by Mexico in Central America appeared in 
somewhat modified form. It was presented as the background which 
explained the present relations between the United States and Mexico. 


STORY NEVER REPUDIATED 


The natural presumption that Olds acted with the knowledge and 
approval of Secretary Kellogg is strengthened by the fact that no 
repudiation of the story has since come from the department. It is 
further strengthened by the circumstances that Olds and Kellogg were 
former law partners and are close personal associates. That Olds 
would take such an extraordinary action in such a grave matter with- 
out first consulting his chief and friend is inconceivable by those who 
are familiar with the procedure in the State Department. 

Olds and Kellogg were members of the same law firm in St. Paul, 
Minn. Olds was appointed Assistant Secretary of State in October, 
1925, partly as a result of his long association with Kellogg. He is 
head of the legal division of the State Department. 

Official Washington has been speculating upon the source of the 
Mexican Bolshevik scare ever since the story appeared. It was realized 
that the story must have been inspired in some official quarter, but 
no official had been found who would admit responsibility for it. 


Mr. WHEELER. On January 5, 1927, the United States 
Daily and other papers throughout the country published what 
purports to be a letter from Mr. Kellogg denying that the 
statement referred to by Mr. Anderson was ever given out 
by the State Department. I ask that Mr. Kellogg's answer, 
together with the article appearing in the United States Daily 
of January 5, be made a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the United States Daily of January 5, 19271 
Mr. KELLOGG DENIES INSPIRING Press ON NICARAGUAN AFFAIRS— 
SECRETARY or State REFUSES TO ANSWER QUESTIONS As TO COM- 
MISSION IN Mxxico 


Secretary Kellogg, of the Department of State, in a letter just 
received by Representative Porter (Republican), of Pittsburgh; Pa., 
states that the Department of State did not request or suggest to the 
representatives of press associations on or about November 16, 1926, 
that they publish any news item concerning internal conditions in 
Mexico and alleged relations between Mexico and Russia. 


1927 


This Information was given in reply to a resolution introduced into 
the House by Representative LaGuarpra (Socialist), of New York 
City, who also made the letter public. The resolution asked for in- 
formation relative to a news dispatch of November 17 reporting the 
Government's concern that alleged communistic tendencies in Mexico 
might affect Latin-American relations. 


DENIAL IS GENERAL 


Secretary Kellogg in his letter also stated that his department did 
not request the news associations not to reveal the source of the 
alleged information. 

In regard to the questions In the resolution as to whether the 
Department of State had any “information concerning bolshevistic 
activities in the Republic of Mexico,“ or “information relative to 
Mexico’s attitude toward Nicaragua and Mexican activities in Central 
America detrimental to the interests of the United States,“ Secretary 
Kellogg stated that he did not deem “it compatible with the public 
interest for me at this time to discuss” these subjects. 


NO PROMPTING OF PRESS 


The full text of Secretary Kellogg's letter to Representative PORTER 
follows : 

“Sin: You have transmitted to me for such comment or reply as 1 
may deem fit and proper a copy of House Resolution No. 334, intro- 
duced by Mr, LAGUARDIA, of New York. 

“T have the honor of submitting to you the following reply: 

“ Paragraphs 1 and 2 of the resolution are addressed to the general 
question whether the Department of State, or any of its officers, on 
or about the 16th day of November, 1926, sought to use the various 
news agencies to put out information or conclusions in regard to 
Mexico without assuming official responsibility therefor... The answer 
to this question is No.“ 

“With respect to paragraphs 3 and 4 of the resolution, I do not 
deem it compatible with the public interest for me at this time to 
discuss the subjects there referred to. 

“Paragraphs 1 and 2 having been answered in the negative, no 
answer to paragraph 5 is required. 

“Frank B. KELLOGG.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Next, Mr. President, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the interview given out by Paul 
Anderson following Secretary Kellogg’s published letter to the 
House of Representatives, in which the Secretary denied the 
statements made by Mr. Anderson. Among other things, the 
newspaper correspondent—whom most of the Munde, here 
know and believe to be reliable said: 


My account of the Olds incident was a piece of routine SA 
When the Associated Press said the “specter of a Mexican‘fostered 
Bolshevist hegemony intervening between the United States and the 
Panama Canal had thrust itself upon American-Mexican relations,” 
and failed to give it authority, virtually every experienced correspond- 
ent in Washington recognized it at once as an inspired story. 

I was one of several who started out to discover who inspired it. 
From this investigation resulted the dispatch published in the Post- 
Dispatch November 28. 

In reporting an event at which he was not present, a reporter must 
gather information from sources he considers reliable. If he mis- 
judges the reliability of his sources, he should be, and usually is, held 
accountable by the newspaper which employs him. 

The principal source of my information on the Olds incident was a 
gentleman with whose personal and professional character I was thor- 
oughly acquainted, and whose word I would unhesitatingly accept 
against that of Secretary Kellogg under any circumstances that I can 
imagine. 

It was subsequently corroborated from other sources, some of them 
inside the State Department. I was perfectly satisfied with the accu- 
racy of the information then, and I am perfectly satisfied with it now. 
The terms of Secretary Kellogg's denial, the lateness of its appearance, 
and bis reputation for frankness in public affairs suggest that he may 
have resorted to the diplomatic device of constructing the questions 
in the way that will allow him to give the most convenient answers. 

But why bandy words? Does Congress really want to know whether 
the State Department requested press association representatives to 
send out a story of the kind which the Associated Press actually did 
send out? 

If so, Congress can easily find out. The names of the press associa- 
tion men who attended Mr. Olds’s conference can readily be ascer- 
tained. All of them are in Washington. It would be a simple matter 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to take their testimony 
and that of Mr. Olds. 


Permit me to gay in this connection that I have it upon very 
reliable sources, from newspaper men whose accuracy I cer- 
tainly do not question, that the story given out by Paul Ander- 
son was correct in toto. 

Next, I desire to introduce an editorial from the Washington 
News as a part of my remarks, and send it along with Paul 
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Anderson's interview, and ask that it be inserted in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{Paul Y. Anderson's interview following Secretary Kellogg's published 
letter to the House] 


Congress can easily learn if the State Department persuaded the 
Associated Press to carry a story on the Mexico-Nicaragua situation, 
for which the department was unwilling to take the responsibility. 

This is the opinion of Paul Y. Anderson, correspondent of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Anderson told the story of how Robert E. Olds, 
Assistant Secretary of State, called press association representatives 
to his office and gave them the story after pledging them to secrecy. 

Anderson, who is now in St. Louis, suggested when interviewed over 
long-distance telephone that Congress question representatives of the 
three press associations. 

He explained he spoke as an individual and not for his paper, which 
speaks through its editorial page. 

My account of the Olds incident was a piece of routine reporting,” 
he said. When the Associated Press said the ‘specter of a Mexican- 
fostered Bolshevist hegemony intervening between the United States 
and the Panama Canal had thrust itself upon American-Mexican rela- 
tions,’ and failed to give it authority, virtually every experienced cor- 
respondent in Washington recognized it at once as an inspired story. 

“YT was one of several who started out to discover who inspired it. 
From this investigation resulted the dispatch published in the Post- 
Dispatch November 28, 


KNOWS HIS INFORMANT 


In reporting an event at which he was not present, a reporter 
must gather information from sources he considers reliable. It he mis- 
judges the reliability of his sources, he should be, and usually is, held 
accountable by the newspaper which employs him. 

“The principal source of my information on the Olds incident was 
a gentleman with whose personal and professional character I was 
thoroughly acquainted, and whose word 1 would unhesitatingly accept 
against that of Secretary Kellogg under any circumstances that I can 
imagine. 

DIPLOMATIC DEVICE P 

“Tt was subsequently corroborated from other sources, some of them 
inside the State Department. I was perfectly satisfied with the accu- 
racy of the information then, and I am perfectly satisfied with it now. 
The terms of Secretary Kellogg's denial, the lateness of its appearance, 
and his reputation for frankness in public affairs, suggests that he 
may have resorted to the diplomatic device of constructing the ques- 
tions in the way that will allow him to give the most convenient 
answers. , 

“But why bandy words? Does Congress really want to know 
whether the State Department requested press association representa- 
tives to send out a story of the kind. which the Associated Press 
actually did send out? 

“If so, Congress can easily find out. The names of the press asso- 
ciation men who attended Mr. Olds's conference can readily be ascer- 
tained. All of them are in Washington. It would be a simple matter 
for the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to take their testimony, 
and that of Mr. Olds.” 


[Editorial from the Washington News of January 5, 1927] 
OPEN THE BAG 


The State Department formally denied yesterday that it had 
“inspired” the now-famous news dispatch of the Associated Press, 
sent from here on November 17—the one which began with these 
words: 

“The specter of a Mexican-fostered Bolshevist hegemony intervening 
between the United States and the Panama Canal has thrust itself 
into American-Mexican relations, already strained.” 

The formal disclaimer was made by Secretary Kellogg in response to 
a resolution offered in the House asking information on the subject. 
Kellogg's action appears to leave the Associated Press holding the 
bag. What that organization will do with the bag remains to be seen. 
It might open it. 

Somebody should. The proper place for the opening would be the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. It has been said in reliable 
newspapers—some of them clients of the Associated Press, which 
receiyed and printed the dispatch of November 17—that this alarmist 
story of alleged Bolshevism was given to the press associations by 
Secretary Kellogg's first assistant, Robert E. Olds. It has been said 
that Olds sought to have the newspapers publish the story on their 
own responsibility and that he pledged writers to secrecy. 

The concern of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
course, is not with the fact that the Associated Press is alleged to 
have lent itself to such an improper undertaking, but that the State 
Department should attempt to spread propaganda in this secret fashion. 

Answering the House’s question as to whether the department or 
any of its officers “ sought to use the various news agencies to put out 
information or conclusions in regard to Mexico without assuming 
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oficial responsibilty therefor," Secretary Kellogg says flatly, “The 
answer to this question is ‘ No.““ 

At least three other persons than Kellogg's assistant were present 
when the Associated Press dispatch is said to have been inspired. 
The Senate committee should put the same question to them and see 
if their answer may not, perchance, be “ Les.“ 

There is now a question of veracity in the matter, involving the 
integrity of the Secretary of State and the honesty of the machinery 
for the collection of news in Washington, on which citizens everywhere 
predicate their opinions, 

Let's open the bag. 


Mr. WHEELER. I desire to call attention, next, to an edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun of January 5, 1927, headed “A 
meaningless denial.” The editorial is as follows: 

A MEANINGLESS DENIAL 


Secretary Kellogg, answering the LaGuardia resolution, gives a curt 
denial to charges that a State Department agency last November 
“requested or suggested“ that the leading news agencies comment on 
alleged Bolshevism in Mexico without assuming responsibility for the 
charges made, 

It is extremely unpleasant for Americans not to be able to place 
implicit confidence in the word of their Secretary of State, but such 
is the distasteful fact in this issue, A careful, reputable, and respon- 
sible newspaper—the St. Louis Post-Dispatch—inquired into the origin 
of the story and traced it to Assistant Secretary of State Robert E. 
Olds, The evidence brought was very definite and very credible. Mr, 
Kellogg's reply is evasive and indefinite, for all that it consists of a 
single negative which seems to answer but does not explain. 

Probably it is technically true that nobody in the State Department 
“requested or suggested" that the story be sent out. The initiating 
hint may well have come from a press correspondent, enabling the State 
Department to wriggle by casuistry out of a nasty indictment. But 
the essential charge that the administration compromised itself by an 
attack on the repute of a neighboring power, refusing to sponsor its 
assertions officially, remains to irritate. Mr. Kellogg bas cleared 
away none of the criticisms which are accumulating against his tenure 
of office. 


Now, I want to read an editorial appearing in the New York 
World on January 5, 1927, on the same question, which reads 
as follows: 

MR, KELLOGG AND THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

A new chapter has been added to the story of “ Bolshevism threat- 
ening the Panama Canal,” as retailed by the Associated Press. The 
Sequence of events now runs as follows: 

On the morning of November 16 there appeared in many newspapers 
a sensational and alarming report of “the specter of a Mexican-fos- 
tered Bolshevist hegemony intervening between the United States and 
the Panama Canal." This report was distributed by the Associated 
Press. 

Some two weeks later, on November 28, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and its Washington correspondent threw light upon the origin of this 
news. “Responsibility for the story,” sald the Post-Dispatch, “ has 
been traced to Assistant Secretary Olds. Not only did he make the 
statements upon which the story was based but he took measures to 
insure their widespread publication. At the same time he refused to 
take the responsibility for it, either in person or for the State De- 
partment.” 

Following these charges nothing was said by the State Department; 
but the Associated Press had this to say: “This [information] came 
to the Associated Press in the usual course of news gathering in Wash- 
ington from sources which it has a right to expect are well informed 
and correctly represent the views of the Government.” 

Now, after a month's silence, Secretary Kellogg takes occasion to 
deny that the State Department “or any of its officers” gave the 
Associated Press its information. 

Either Mr. Kellogg is making a goat of the Associated Press, in 
which case we hope that the Associated Press will tell him so, or Mr, 
Kellogg is right, and the Associated Press obtained its information 
from sources outside the State Department. In this case it would be 
interesting to know what those sources were. 


Let me say in closing, Mr. President, that I sincerely hope 
the Foreign Relations Committee will take notice of these 
charges which have been made by the leading newspapers of 
the country, and call Mr. Kellogg before it, and then call before 
it the representatives of the Associated Press, the Interna- 
tional News Service, and the United Press, and get their 
versions of the story. If it is true that Mr. Kellogg has been 
giving out, or the Department of State has been giving out, 
loose or false statements, and asked that they be circulated 
throughout the length and breadth of this country for the pur- 
pose of stirring up the people of this country to a point where 
they would want to break relations with a friendly couniry, 
then the people of this country are entitled to know it, and 
ought to know it, and Mr. Kellogg should not remain as Secre- 
tary of State. 
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IMPORTATION OF MILK 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 11768, which is known 
as the milk bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this bill was explained the 
other day when it was under consideration by the Senate, and, 
unless further explanation shall be desired, I ask that the 
amendment to the bill may be stated. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill first be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the bill. 

The bill was read. 

The amendment of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry was, on page 4, after line 12, to insert: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to waive the requirements 
of paragraphs 2 and 5 of section 2 of this act in so far as the same 
relate to milk when issuing permits to operators of, or to producers 
for delivery to, creameries and condensing plants in the United States 
within 20 miles of the point of production of the milk, and who import 
ho raw milk except for Pasteurization or condensing: Provided, That 
it milk imported when the requirements of paragraphs 2 and 5 of 
section 2 have been so walved is sold, used, or disposed of in its raw 
State, or otherwise than as Pasteurized, condensed, or evaporated milk 
by any person, the permit shall be revoked and the importer shall be 
subjected to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty prescribed by this 
act. 


The amendment was to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
are no further amendments, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill, I understand, was 
before the Senate for a few moments a day or two ago. I 
have just come into the Chamber and understand that it has 
been read the necessary number of times and is about to be 

Because of being occupied with other official duties, 
I have not given this measure the attention which its impor- 
tance requires. Indeed, I have had no opportunity to read it 
and know only in a general way what its provisions are. I am 
compelled to go now to a committee that is considering the 
Gould case, and will therefore have no opportunity to ask for 
further consideration of the measure or an explanation as to 
its purpose and effects, 

From a hasty reference to one or two sections during the 
past minute or two, I confess that the bill has the appearance 
of being in the interest of a milk monopoly. While we are 
all interested in the welfare of every branch of agriculture, 
and are also desirous that those engaged in the dairy industry 
prosper, we can not ignore broad questions involved in legis- 
lation of this character, nor ought we to favor legislation 
which may be considered discriminatory and in the long run 
injurious to the great mass of the people. 

This bill may be entirely proper, but, as stated, a brief 
examination of a section or two has led me to the belief that 
the measure has some objectionable features. I recall when 
the bill was briefly referred to a day or two ago hearing the 
Senator from New York make some observation concerning 
the bill to the effect that it was local in character and was 
desired by the people of the State of New York, and that it 
involved only the importation into the United States of a few 
thousand quarts of milk per day. 

Mr. McNARY, That applies only to a portion of Greater New 
York but not to the country generally. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the bill, it seeks 
to prohibit any milk from being brought into the United States 
except under regulations set up by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The States apparently are to be deprived of their 

wer to control their domestic affairs and to prescribe regu- 
ations and standards to be applied to milk brought into or 
sold within the States. The States are to be required to abdi- 
cate their functions and turn over to a bureau in the Federal 
Government the control of milk brought into the United States 
and, to some degree at least, milk which is produced within 
the various States. It is certain that if the Federal Govern- 
ment controls the imported milk and sets up standards of 
purity, and so forth, it will soon take over the regulation of 
the domestie product. 


The measure proposes to create an agency in the Department 
of Agriculture and to appropriate $50,000 for the first year 
to aid in the enforcement of the measure. Of course, if this 
bill is passed, it means another bureau within the next year 
or two, with a large personnel and with power to promulgate 
regulations, penal in character, and to make regulations pre- 
scribing what acts or omissions shall be crimes punishable in 
the Federal courts of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Utah yield? 

Mr. KING. I am glad to yield. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Day before yesterday, when 


this bill was brought before the Senate, I was advised, after 
making some inquiry concerning the bill, that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLSsH] desired to be present when 
the bill was taken up for disposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. He was here this morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts came into the Chamber during the consideration of 
the bill on day before yesterday, at which time there was some 
discussion of the bill. I observe that he is not in the Chamber 
now. 

Mr. LENROOT. He was here when I moved to take up the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have not observed the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts in the Chamber since the motion was 
made.. 

Mr.. LENROOT. I will state to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the Senator from Massachusetts was present at the time 
I made the motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. If the Senator 
from Massachusetts was present when the motion was made and 
knew that it was made, I will not object to the consideration 
of the bill, but I will move a reconsideration if I am misin- 
formed as to the fact. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. The attention of the Senator from Massachn- 
setts was called to the bill at the time, and I heard him state 
that he had no further objection to considering the bill. s 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. I have no objec 
tion to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was stating when interrupted 
that this bill carries an appropriation of $50,000 for the next 
fiscal year and creates a new Federal agency, to which are 
committed duties and responsibilities which belong to the 
States. Only a day or two ago we passed an appropriation 
bill carrying $128,000,000 to be expended by the Agricultural 

ent during the next fiscal year. An examination of 
that bill reveals the fact that the Agricultural Department is 
expanding its functions, increasing its power, and assuming 
duties and responsibilities and obligations which belong to 
individuals or to the States. 

Perhaps no department in the Government is becoming more 
bureaucratic than the Agricultural Department. The good 
which it is doing in many avenues is in part neutralized by the 
bureaucratic and usurping authority which it is exercising 
along a multitude of lines. Undoubtedly it is quite likely that 
with respect to this bill the Agricultural Department is not 
to be charged with ambition. It is quite likely that certain 
of the dairy interests of the United States have prepared this 
measure and are lobbying to secure its passage. 

I repeat, this bill extends the bureaucratic power of the Gov- 
ernment and transfers to it the control of a subject which 
belongs to municipalities and to the States. There is no doubt 
as to the power of the States to look after the public health 
of the people within their borders; and if, in the discharge of 
that duty it becomes necessary to prescribe standards with re- 
spect to the milk which is brought into the State or sold 
throughout the State, it may, by appropriate legislation, deal 
with the subject. 

The legislatures of the various States have given considerable 
power to municipalities to deal with all kinds of foods and food- 
stuffs, including milk, to the end that the people may not 
suffer from the use of impure food. It is manifest that the 
chief purpose of the bill is not to promote public health but to 
advance the interests of the dairymen and to enable them to 
charge higher prices for milk, 

As I stated a few moments ago, the prosperity of the dairy- 
men is desired by the American people. Indeed, it is desired 
that all industries and business enterprises shall be prosperous, 
but it is questionable whether prosperity should be brought to 
an industry by legislation which aids in the establishment of a 
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monopoly. Monopolies haye always been and are odious, An 
oil monopoly or a monopoly in any of the articles entering into 
the lives of the people is not to be desired. 

Whenever the price of any article of consumption is advanced 
it means, of course, that those who purchase the article are 
compelled to pay a higher price. I am unwilling to support a 
measure which has for its object the creating of a monopoly 
in any business. There may be reasons justifying this measure, 
but if so, I should like to be advised before voting for it. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the States can care for the public: 
health of the people. If impure milk is being brought into the 
State, its legislature can deal with the matter. Some time ago, 
as I am advised, the State of California interdicted the impor- 
tation into that State of a certain kind of fruit, claiming that 
it would injuriously affect a similar product grown in the State. 
There are many examples of State legislation and municipal 
legislation or ordinances dealing with products brought from 
beyond the borders of States and cities. If the State of New 
York or the city of New York finds that milk from Canada is 
impure or does not reach a certain standard necessary for the 
public health, then they have the authority to prevent its sale 
within the State or the city. 

If this bill is in the interest of public health, then it is a 
work of supererogation, because the States and their political 
subdivisions have ample power to deal with the entire ques- 
tion. If the people of New York believe that, in the interest 
of public health, all cows producing milk should be subjected 
to a test, and that if this is not done, the milk of such cows 
can not be sold within the State, undoubtedly the State has 
the power to pass such laws and regulations as would effect 
the desired object. 

Because Canada may have shipped milk into the United 
States which does not meet the tests of purity required. in New 
York or any other State, it is no reason why the Federal 
Government should take over the subject, enact amendments to 
the penal code, and enforce regulations which are purely local 
in character. 

Mr. President, this bill is an evidence of the paternalistic 
measures which are constantly being forced through Congress. 
It is a manifestation of the lack of interest the people have in 
their domestie affairs and their willingness to surrender to 
Federal bureaus matters which belong to the States. It is 
in harmony with the centralizing tendency which seems irresist- 
able, and which bears upon its mighty crest Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and Presidents, and, indeed, the people themselyes, 
It looks to the ultimate submergence of the States and their 
being compounded—in the words of Marshalli—into one mass. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the bill needs amendments 
before it is passed; and if its purposes are as I believe them 
to be, then it should not pass at all. 

I regret being compelled to leave the Chamber to attend a 
committee meeting, but hope Senators will consider its provi- 
sions before they give their assent to its passage. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, when the 
milk bill was before the Senate a few days ago, I felt obliged 
to object to its consideration at that time because of some re- 
quests made by residents of the State of Massachusetts. Since 
that time I have made some inquiries about this bill. 

From my own inguiries and investigation I have found that 
though certain dairy interests of my State seem to favor this 
legislation, and others favor it on the ground of promoting 
public health, there is on the other hand a prevalent impres- 
sion that it is a bill which aims to divert from the consuming 
public of New England Canadian cream and milk, and to com- 
pel them to purchase dairy products from the Middle West, 
which would mean both an increase in price and a lessening 
in quality because of the long freight haul. That seems to be 
one of the commonest objections made to the bill, 

Of course, the Senator from Wisconsin knows that New 
England is not able to produce sufficient dairy products for its 
own consumption, that it must go to outside sources, and that 
the Canadian market is yery accessible. Therefore any tariff 
barriers, or any unnecessary restrictions that are imposed by 
Federal legislation, mean an increased cost of these very essen- 
tial commodities to the great population of our industrial 
centers, This is a serious matter, made still more serious by 
the inevitable deterioration of milk subjected to additional 
hours or days of transportation. 

I would like to be assured by the Senator from Wisconsin 
that behind this bill there is not a hidden purpose to divert the 
milk and cream market from Canada to other parts of the 
United States, which would ultimately result in increased prices 
to the consumers of New England. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, this is the first intimation I 
have had from any source that there was any such purpose. 
I will say to the Senator frankly that, aside from the purpose 
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of protecting the public health, the bill is in the interest of the 
dairy farmers of the Senator’s section, of all of New England 
and other border States, in this, that the dairy farmers are re- 
quired, under their own State laws, to comply with certain 
sanitary conditions in relation to production, which does in- 
crease the cost of their production. From the economic stand- 
point, which is very subordinate, that does constitute a dis- 
crimination against the dairy farmers of New England and 
other border States, in that it permits milk to come in from 
other countries where the producers are not required to submit 
to like standards. So far as diversion from the West is con- 
cerned to supply New England or the other markets of the 
East, I have not even heard that intimated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what the 
Senator has said would be satisfactory if the near-by native 
supply were sufficient for the demands of New England. But 
about 80 per cent of the food products of New England must be 
gotten outside of that territory. Canada is very accessible, 
only a few hours’ run by rail from Massachusetts. We must, 
in the interest of keeping down the cost of living, seek to get 
our necessary oversupply from the nearest possible market at 
the lowest possible cost of transportation. 

If New England farmers produced sufficient milk or cream 
to supply the needs of the residents of that section, the conten- 
tion of the Senator would be sound, but we must go elsewhere, 
and naturally we want to go to the nearest points of transpor- 
tation. To compel us to go to the Middle West when there is 
a clean, wholesome supply in Canada is an injustice. 

Of course, the argument that this legislation is necessary to 
protect the public health is answered by the consideration that 
the several States now have exactly that power, and, in fact, 
exercise it. No milk can enter Massachusetts from Canada 
without compliance with any health regulations our State sees 
fit to establish. What reason have we to assume that the 
National Government will be more efficient in the performance 
of this duty than the several States? 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that | 


this is what will happen: There will not be any substantial de- 
crease of importations from Canada, but this would compel the 
production in Canada under practically the same standards 
required of the milk producers in the United States. To that 
extent it will not permit the importer of milk from Canada, by 
reason of the costs there, to beat down the price of the New 
England dairy farmer, but the costs of productior will then 
be upon a parity, and the Canadian producers will meet the 
regular competition. 

I have been speaking of the economic aspect. Now, if I may 
be allowed just a word more, the primary purpose, of course, 
is the protection of public health. For the protection of public 
health two things are required by all States that have given 
much attention to this proposition. One is the testing of the 
milk itself when it is used for human consumption, the test 
as to bacterial content, the degree of temperature, and so 
forth. The other is going to the farm itself and requiring cer- 
tain sanitary conditions upon the farm. 

The first matter can be met by city ordinances, by State laws. 
The second can not be met at all, in so far as foreign pro- 
duction is concerned, without a Federal law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? I ask for information. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Are there in existence now 
any regulations authorized by law for the inspection of milk 
imported into this country? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; none whatever. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say, in reply to the 
question of the Senator from Arkansas, that it is contended 
there is a better inspection in Canada than there is in some of 
our Western States; further, the National Government will have 
no more power to inspect Canadian farms than the several 
States have if they see fit to use it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question. Is it not true that 
there are laws and regulations in the State of Massachusetts 
for the inspection of milk? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We most certainly have 
very strict laws for the inspection of milk. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is there any reason why the in- 
spectors can not condemn impure milk, though it happens to be 
produced in Canada? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no reason at all 
why the authorities can not so act, and in fact they do actu- 
aliy condemn impure milk produced in Canada or elsewhere. 
Furthermore, there is no record that I know of of any impure 
dairy product being brought from Canada into Massachusetts 
or other parts of New England. Thus, it would seem, that 
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the proposed legislation has not been made necessary because 
of abuses in the past. This is one of the reasons why there 
seems to be some ground to the contention that there is a 
hidden purpose here to divert the New England supply from 
Canada to other sections of our own country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asked the Senator from Wisconsin if there was a certain pur- 
pose behind the bill. The Senator from Wisconsin may be 
advised as to a purpose, but certainly the Senator from Wis- 
consin and no other Senator can give any assurance as to 


how the measure will be employed if we once enact it into law. 


It will then rest with the Department of Agriculture and its 
agents to employ it in whatsoever way they may see fit to 
employ it. So no assurance given here can help us, and I say 
that with all the respect in the world to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. He can not tell what will be done. The Senator 
from Massachusetts states that he knows of no instance of com- 
plaint in-his State as to Canadian milk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. None whateyer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Can the Senator give us any in- 
formation as to the persons who originated this legislation and 
made the complaint? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I haye asked the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] to answer the allegation that 
the purpose of the legislation is to divert certain dairy prod- 
ucts from western farms into New England and to eliminate 
the Canadian supply. In other words, I would like to know 
if this bill does not really seek, under the pretense of health 
promotion, to eliminate competition and force the use of domes- 
tic production at an increased cost to the consumers; and with 
a reduced rather than lessened assurance that the milk and 
cream will be fresh, free from disease germs, and otherwise 
fit for human consumption on account of the longer distance 
from which it must be gathered, if compelled to go to the West 
rather than to Canada. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I perhaps can answer that 
question as I made the report on the bill from the Committee 
on Agriculture. The great dairy interests in America are 
back of the bill and proposed the legislation in this particular 
form, the purpose being to standardize the quality of milk 
consumed by American consumers of milk. It attempts to 
make all milk that comes to this country comply with a cer- 
tain policy and conform to certain requisites. The milk pro- 
duced at home and the milk produced in Canada or any other 
foreign country must be subject to the same tests. It places 
the American farmer and producer on a parity with the farmers 
and producers of any other country solely for the purpose of 
insuring a supply of pure milk. 

It is probable that some of the large cities like Boston and 
New York require milk to be taken from tubercular-tested cat- 
tle, while some require Pasteurization. Many rural communi- 
ties have not those facilities and must take impure milk or 
milk that does not comply with the standard requirements 
now imposed upon the dairymen of this country. The reason 
is sanitation, on the one hand—that is, those who believe in the 
health of our people—and on the other hand, the milk pro- 
ducers of the country who have barns which are standardized, 
and who ultimately conform to the sanitary requirements of 
the State and country, feel that their competitors should be 
compelled to conform to the same standards they are com- 
pelled to meet and to supply the same wholesome milk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator if 
the bill proposes to establish national uniform regulation and 
inspection of dairy products, milk and cream? 

Mr. McNARY. It does not go quite that far. It is the first 
step. It is thought that later perhaps Congress would attempt, 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, to make those 
regulations uniform and general throughout the country. The 
bill does conform to tests prescribed in Boston and New York 
and the other cities. Though not wholly national in its ap- 
plication, it meets a situation which it is thought should be 
met in the interest of those who consume milk. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator think that Con- 
gress, under the commerce clause of the Constitution of the 
United States, can make regulations as to the sale of milk pro- 
duced within a State and sold within the State? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly not. That is a very childish ques- 
tion to propound. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It may be childish, but it is cer- 
tainly within the purview of what the Senator said. 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It may be a childish question, but I 
say it is a childish proposition that we can standardize milk 
in the United States by standardizing the milk that is shipped 
into the United States. 
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Mr. McNARY. That may be the Missouri viewpoint, but it is 
not mine. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I said it was a childish proposition. 

Mr. McNARY. I can say, without being a great dairyman 
and without being a great constitutional lawyer, that there is 
sufficient power vested in the Congress to require that milk 
produced in foreign countries shall conform to regulations 
proposed by Congress in order to be brought into the United 
States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Nobody denies that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The reply of the Senator 
from Oregon is enlightening. It is evidence to us that in due 
time the bill proposes to take away from the several States 
the authority to regulate the inspection of their own milk sup- 
plies and other dairy products. It is an attempt to create a 
national law for the control of dairy products, with exactly the 
same features that are contained in other recent efforts to 
substitute Federal for State control. 

I think that we are entering into a very dangerous zone 
when we begin, step by step, to take away. from the several 
States their right to control and regulate matters of this 
kind and place them in the control of the National Government. 
I am surprised to learn from the Senator from Oregon that 
this is only the beginning of a movement to place all this 
class of legislation in the control of the National Government, 
that we are just entering upon a movement to remove from 
the several States their authority to apply their own stand- 
ards and their own tests in the protection of public health and 
in the regulation of their food products. 

Mr. McNARY. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry if I misunder- 
stood the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. No one believes that this Congress or any 
other Congress has the right to say to the States that they 
must adopt certain standards for milk produced in those States. 
If that should be attempted, the only effect it would have 
would be on milk and dairy products moving in interstate 
commerce, which comprise a very small portion of the total 
consumed. To that extent I said it might sometime and ulti- 
mately have a wide application. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. We hear often in this body such expres- 
sions as “ Let us stand up for America, let us protect America.” 
That is exactly what we are proposing to do in this bill. We 
are now permitting to come into the country a comparatively 
small amount of milk—that is, only 60,000 or 80,000 quarts a 
day. New York daily consumes 3,000,000 quarts, so this is a 
negligible quantity. But the farmers of my State and the 
farmers of New England and the farmers of Ohio are com- 
pelled to conform to certain sanitary standards and bacterial 
standards as regards milk, while the farmers of Canada at the 
present time are permitted to send here milk which may be 
teeming with bacteria and produced under conditions a great 
deal cheaper than the American farmer can produce it, thus 
enabling the Canadian farmer to compete unfairly with the 
American farmer. 5 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts permit me to propound a question to the Senator from 
New York? j 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BRATTON. Has not the State of New York ample au- 
thority to deal with that matter by legislation? If the people 
of New York do not want to consume milk produced in Canada 
under those circumstances, is not the State of New York 
abundantly able to prohibit the distribution of Canadian milk 
unless it comes up to the standard which is prescribed by this 
legislation? And if so, what is the justification of the Federal 
Government invading this field and undertaking to say on be- 
half of the people of New York what kind of milk may be 
distributed and sold in the markets of that State? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If New York is not capable 
of doing it, the Federal Government is not capable. 

Mr. COPELAND. The State of New York is amply com- 
petent to deal with the problem, and it is doing so. But there 
are certain standards which are maintained by the cities of 
New York State which are very much higher than those main- 
tained by the rural communities. When this milk is brought in 
to the United States and rejected in New York, it is sent to 
other States of the Union where they have no such standards, 

Mr. BRATTON. Are not those other States able to protect 
their citizens with suitable legislation? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; they are. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the city of New York maintains a higher 
standard than the rural communities of the State, is not the 
State abundantly able to deal with that situation? 
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Mr, COPELAND. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRATTON. What can be the justification for the Fed- 
eral Government saying through legislation of this character 
what kind of milk shall be consumed, and taking the position 
that the States shall not deal with the subject matter through 
State legislation? 

Mr. COPELAND. I realize fully that it can be dealt with as 
a State proposition, and I suppose on this side of the Chamber 
that is the doctrine which ought to be preached, but at the same 
time the matter under discussion is very intimately related to 
the health and lives particularly of infants of the country. 

Mr. BRATTON. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me that in the interest of the 
dairy producers, in the interest of public health, the measure 
should be enacted into law. It does not embarrass anybody. 
The dairy farmer of Canada can send his milk into the United 
States if he conforms to our standards. As a matter of fact, 
the objecting distributers are not worried about fluid milk. 
They are worried about cream. If the people of any other 
State are satisfied to have contaminated cream shipped in 
from the interior of Canada, where it is produced under abso- 
lutely unsanitary conditions, and if the people are satisfied to 
have ice cream made of that sort of stuff and sold to them, I 
would be satisfied to have an amendment to the bill that would 
take care of such cream. But so far as the dairy farmers of 
my section are concerned, and so far as the citizens of my State 
are concerned, we are against it. For the protection of life, 
I stand for the bill and think it should be enacted into law. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from New York admits that 
his State is able to protect its citizenship so far as the scope of 
this bill is,concerned, and that every other State is able to do 
the same thing. The only justification offered for the bill is 
that it is humanitarian in its purpose and tends to develop, 
promote, and protect health. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. BRATTON. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I said the bill also has economic features 
e with it. It is for the protection of the dairy industry 
as W. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is not each State able to protect its dairy 
industry? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; each State is able to protect its 
dairy industry, but are we never to enact any legislation which 
is for the protection of America against a foreign country, 
and must we waive forever, even on this side of the Chamber, 
the question of the right of the State to deal with a particular 
problem? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not think the Senator is justified in 
saying Are we required forever to raise the question of the 
rights of the States.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I might suggest that the 
consumer has some economic rights as well as the producer of 
the dairy products. 

Mr. BRATTON. The fact that the bill may be wholesome 
in its purpose does not justify the Federal Government in 
invading the field of legislation. I do not question the pur- 
pose of the bill. The question is which sovereignty should 
- with it; that is, the Federal Government or the several 

tates, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think it is invading the 
field of State legislation to regulate the importation of any 
commodity from a foreign country? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not. 

Mr. LENROOT. If there is anything that is exclusively 
Federal, it is that kind of a question. 

Mr. BRATTON. But the Senator is unable to picture any 
situation in his or any other State, so far as the purpose of the 
bill is concerned, that his State can not abundantly protect. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; I can. 

Mr. BRATTON. I would be happy to have it. 

Mr. LENROOT. My State requires certain sanitary condi- 
tions in regard to the production of milk, the cleanliness of 
barns, and so forth. My State has nothing to say about how 
milk imported from Canada shall be produced or the kind of 
sanitary conditions in Canada which shall be requisite for the 
importation of milk into this country. 

Mr. BRATTON. But the Senator’s State could prohibit the 
distribution of milk in his State for local consumption unless 
it came up to a certain standard. 

Mr. LENROOT. Only as to a test of the article itself; but 
it could not say that unless the milk is produced in Canada 
under certain conditions it should not be imported into the 
State. That would be beyond the power of the State. 


Mr. BRATTON. But the Senator's State could prohibit the 
distribution of that commodity unless it came up to any 


prescribed standard. 
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Mr. LENROOT. On a test of the commodity itself. 

Mr. BRATTON. And the standard could be exactly as high 
as, or even higher, than this bill proposes. 

Mr. LENROOT, There are two tests of milk with reference 
to public health. One is the test of milk or cream itself as to 
the bacterial content, temperature, and so forth, and the other 
is as to the conditions of production. Both combined are what 
insure the purity of milk. One of the tests the State can 
impose; the other the State can not. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator, I am sure, does not question 
the power on the part of his State to prohibit the distributton 
of milk unless it comes up to any standard which his State, 
through its legislature, is minded to make? 

Mr. LENROOT. Any standard that can be determined by a 
test of the commodity itself. That I agree to, but nothing 
further. If purity can not be wholly determined by such a 
test, and something else is required to bring milk to the 
highest purity, it is beyond the power of the State to require 
that other thing. If it were not for that, why should the 
States require, in addition to tests of the commodity, certain 
sanitary conditions and requirements to be fulfilled upon the 
farm? 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator does not undertake to say 
that the Federal Government has any superior knowledge 
above the States in a matter of this kind? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. But the Federal Govern- 
ment is taking the knowledge of States like New York and that 
is what this bill is based upon—the standards of the Board of 
Health of the State of New York—and simply providing that 
as to milk imported from foreign countries it shall comply 
with the provisions required by the standards of one of the 
greatest States in the Union. 

Mr. BRATTON. This bill does not give the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to inspect conditions in Canada under which 
the milk is produced. It simply forbids the importation of 
the milk until it shall come up to certain standards. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. BRATTON. Any State can do the same thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I beg to differ from the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. Unhappily, then, we differ. I hold that 
any State can prohibit the distribution of milk within her 
territory unless it comes up to any standard which that 
State is minded to fix. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that standard can be determined from a 
test of the commodity itself that is true, and provided that the 
test is reasonable. I can not agree that any standard may 
be applied. If it is shown that an article is entirely healthful, 
recalling the child-labor case, the State would not have any 
authority to prohibit the importation within the State of that 
article. 

Mr. BRATTON. I did not say importation; I said distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or the distribution within the State of the 
article. I submit the State has no authority to prohibit the 
distribution within the confines of the State of any article 
unless such prohibition can be grounded upon the article being 
deleterious to the public health or some other of the well- 
recognized rules as to the application of police power. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is not that the very foundation on which 
the Senator undertakes to press this measure? 

Mr. LENROOT. The distinction is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its dealings with foreign commerce, with foreign 
relations, may absolutely exclude—I am speaking now of the 
power—if it sees fit, the importation of any foreign article. 
The State, however, has no such power. Therefore the Fed- 
eral Government as is proposed to be done in this bill may 
provide conditions under which importations may be made 
that no State would have the power—speaking again only of 
the power—to invoke. 

Mr. BRATTON. I agree with the Senator that, perhaps, 
the Federal Government has greater power, but this bill does 
not undertake to exercise it. If this bill can be justified at 
all, it must be on the theory that the importation of milk is 
deleterious to the public health; and I undertake to say that 
the State has the power not to prohibit the importation but to 
prohibit the sale and distribution upon the local market or to 
prohibit the local distribution of venders or from seller to 
purchaser of any milk unless it shall come up to a standard 
which that State may fix. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator’s statement is 
absolutely correct; and it may be interesting to him to know, in 
addition, that my information is that the milk producers and 
distributers have agreed with the State authorities in Massa- 
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chusetts that actual inspection shall be made in Canada of 
the sources of milk supply, so that there is the actual inspec- 
tion in Canada applied to the milk and cream that comes into 
the State of Massachusetts from that country. 

Mr. BRATTON. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for his suggestion. It is quite relevant and helpful. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Mexico will yield further, I desire to say that I do not think 
the Senator from Massachusetts is familiar with the hearings 
upon that very question as to the kind of inspection there is in 
Canada. We took a great deal of evidence on that subject. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not claim that it is 
the same inspection which is made locally, but there is an 
inspection made. ’ 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to reply to 
that suggestion. Of course, the State of New York has no 
right to go into Canada and to inspect any dairies there. 

Mr. BRATTON. Neither has the Federal Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true; neither has the, Federal 
Government such right. 

Mr, BRATTON. So we are agreed that far. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are. 

In order that there may be inspection at the source, this bill 
is so framed that milk may be admitted into the United States 
provided it comes from a source where the herds are tuber- 
culin tested and are free from tuberculosis, or provided it is 
taken by creameries which may ship it into Boston or New 
York and other cities but which Pasteurize it before it is sold. 
In that way the health of the people is safeguarded. We are 
providing for a method of dealing with the problem for which 
no State can possibly provide. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let us see about that. The Senator from 
New York says that the State of New York has no power to 
go into Canada and inspect dairies or the conditions under 
which the milk is produced, and neither has the Federal Gov- 
ernment; but the Federal Government under this bill under- 
takes to say that Canada shall not export milk into the 
United States unless she gives the Federal authorities the 
right to come into Canada and inspect the conditions under 
which the milk is produced; otherwise, the importation of milk 
is forbidden. State authorities can not go into Canada arbi- 
trarily and inspect the conditions under which the milk is 
produced, but the State can say that milk can not be sold 
within the State until officials on behalf of that State are 
permitted to go into Canada for such purposes or otherwise 
satisfy themselyes respecting the conditions under which the 
commodity is produced, just as the officials of the Federal 
Government would have to be satisfied under this bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish to make a suggestion. This 
bill ought to go over. It is manifest that it is a very important 
bill and can not be properly discussed in the few minutes 
that are left. Some of us want to study the bill and its 
ramifications, and read the hearings. I make the suggestion 
that the bill be allowed to go over until to-morrow so that 
we may have a chance to study it. 

Mr. BRATTON. I quite agree with what the Senator 
from Missouri has said. I do not oppose the theory of this 
legislation upon this subject; I think it is wholesome; it is 
salutary, and points in the proper direction; but I seriously 
question the justification of the Federal Government invading 
the field so long as the States are abundantly able to take care 
of their respective citizenships. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from New Mexico that there might well be some doubt as 
to the power of the Federal Government to deal with milk at 
all after it has become a part of the common mass of prop- 
erty of the State. As I understand, the milk in question is 
not necessarily shipped from the producer direct to the con- 
sumer, but is probably sold in wholesale quantities in the 
different cities of the States. In that event of course the 
milk becomes a part of the common mass of property in the 
State and is subject, as the Senator from New Mexico contends, 
to State regulation, but not to Federal regulation at all. Let 
me cite a recent case. Natural gas was manufactured over 
in the State of West Virginia and brought into western Mary- 
land. The Public Service Commission of Maryland undertook 
to prescribe rates at which that natural gas should be sold. 
Of course, the contention was at once set up that that was 
a matter of exclusive Federal cognizance and that the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland had no power to fix rates in 
relation to that natural gas. The reply to that was that the 


gas had become impounded in the State of Maryland in the 
deadheads of mains and pipes and that therefore it had become 
a part of the common mass of property of the State of Mary- 
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land; and that view was upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Mary- 
land has raised an interesting question. I am not prepared 
to go quite that far at this time, although I confess it is 
worthy of serious consideration. He has stated it with his 
usual clarity. Assuming, however, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power under the commerce elause of the Con- 
stitution to enact legislation of this kind, I still oppose the 
policy of the bill. I do not believe that under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution the Federal Government is justified 
in invading any field of legislation except under circumstances 
where the State can not adequately deal with the subject mat- 
ter because the field is necessarily interstate in character, so 
that one State alone is powerless to deal with it. The author 
of the bill has been unable to set forth, satisfactorily to my 
mind, at least, any situation under which any State in the 
Union is unable to protect its citizenship perfectly without the 
assistance of the Federal Government. 

Mr, LENROOT. I was most unfortunate if I failed to 
impress what I had in mind upon the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I am exceedingly unfortu- 
nate if I have been unable to understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who always expresses himself with great clearness, 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do not for a moment agree with 
what I gather is the Senator's opinion that a State has the 
authority to make any condition that it sees fit with reference 
to the sale and distribution of a commodity within that State 
imported from another country or State. I can not agree with 
the Senator if that is his view. 

Mr. BRATTON. Upon the local market? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; upon the local market. It can not 
prohibit the sale of a healthful article under the guise of 
regulation, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion to 
the Senator, suppose that a commodity has entered a State and 
has become blended with the common mass of private property 
in that State, what then? 

Mr. LENROOT. Then another rule comes into play. They 
can not then regulate it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Federal Government, then, certainly 
would have no power to regulate. I will say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that, in so far as the question of jurisdiction 
is concerned, I think he overlooks the fact that, in the light 
of latter-day theories of State rights, this bill could be very 
readily shaped up in such a way that it would give the Federal 
Government full cognizance of this subject. All the Federal 
Government would have to do would be to enact a law pro- 
viding for a Federal board of milk inspection and making an 
appropriation and then stipulating that no State should get the 
benefit of that appropriation unless it matched it with an equiv- 
alent State appropriation. Then the whole object would be 
accomplished. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wonder if I can say a 
word that will be at all illuminating. _ 

Mr. BRATTON. Any word the Senator from New York may 
say will be illuminating. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is very generous of the Senator. I 
think it is generally conceded that the State of New York 
would haye no right to set up a law to prevent the importation 
of a product from a foreign country. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly it would have no power to do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. There is this practical aspect 
of this question: 

As the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] or somebody else 
said a little while ago; this milk is not brought in wholesale 
from Canada. It is delivered to ereameries on the American 
side by individual Canadian farmers. The only way in which 
we can guard ourselves against impure milk, unless we have 
a provision of this sort, is by some sort of inspection of the 
milk when it comes into the country or across the line. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, will the Senator let 
me ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says that the milk is 
hauled by Canadian farmers to American dairies. All right. 
How is the milk that is hauled to the American dairy by the 
American farmer protected against? 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator repeat his question? 
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Mr. REED. of Missouri. If an American farmer hauls milk 
to the same American dairy, what is the modus operandi for 
1 5 E nen enen k? It is inspected; 

t not 


Mr. COPELAND. The way in which the consumer of the 
milk is protected so far as New York City is concerned is that 
the milk is Pasteurized, whether it comes from the American 
farmer or whether it comes from the Canadian farmer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. Now, the Canadian 
farmer brings in a pail of Canadian milk and dumps it into 
a vat, and the American farmer brings in a pail of milk and 
pours it into the vat. Now comes the question of protection. 
New York State says it shall all be Pasteurized. The Cana- 
dian pail of milk is Pasteurized the same as the other, and if 
it is not Pasteurized it can not be sold in New York. ° 

Mr. COPELAND. No, Mr. President; that is not correct. I 
spoke about New York City protecting its supply. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. : 

Mr. COPELAND. But as a matter of fact the individual 
Canadian farmer living 2 miles from the line drives into the 
Ameriean creamery with a can of milk, 40 quarts of milk, which 
is dumped inte the common vat in that ereamery. All the rest 
of the milk in that vat comes from farms in the State of New 
York, which are inspected, and the cattle are inspected, so we 
know that the New York State milk is pure milk; but the 40 
quarts of milk coming from the Canadian farmer may contami- 
nate the whole let. In consequence there may be an epidemic 
of scarlet fever or there may be some cases of tuberculosis 
or there may be some other disease which may be conveyed by 
milk by reason of the 40 quarts dumped into the American vat 
by the Canadian farmer. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, then will the Senator 
tell us, since he has gotten outside of the eity of New York, 
why the State of New York can not pass a law that will provide 
that milk that does not conform to the New York regulations 
neg be mixed with the milk produced in the State of New 

0 

Mr. COPELAND, If the Senator from New Mexico will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say that New York is anxious to 
have the Canadian milk; it wants the Canadian milk; but it 
wants to safeguard the health of its people by requiring that 
the Canadian milk farmer shall meet the same sanitary con- 
ditions that we require in the State of New York. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator, then, tell us why 
the State of New York can not prohibit the sale of Canadian 
milk unless it is certified and proven, the same as domestie 
milk, to have been produced under healthful conditions? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Missouri in reply, what reason is there, in the name of common 
sense, why a law of this sort should not be enacted by 
re Ma in order that the citizens of all States may be pro- 

ed 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Simply because every State has the 
right te regulate this matter for itself. The argument the 
Senator makes could be applied generally to all legislation and 
to all matters within all States. Tou might as well ask why 
Congress should not prohibit the commission of ordinary crimes 
in the States. The answer is, simply because it is the business 
of the States. 

Mr. BRATTON. You might just as well say that the Federal 
Government should set up a standard for the practice of medi- 
eine in New York as well as all of the other States of the 
Union. If uniformity is the justification for the passage of this 
bill, it could be applied with peculiar force to the practice of 
medicine, because the practice of that science has to do with 
life and health in an incomparable way. Yet, no one proposes 
Federal legislation on that subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems strange to me to have this posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Missouri, who, more than any 
other man in this body, is always waving the American flag, 
and saying, “Let us stand up for America!“ Now, we have 
here a proposal which has to do in the first place with the 
protection: of the lives of American citizens, and in the next 
place it has to do with the protection of the great dairy industry 
of this country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have stood for 
protecting the rights of America, and I hope that I am still 
standing there, and I hope every other man in the Senate is 
standing there. We all may have different views as to how the 
rights of America are best to be protected, but I am sure 
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everybody is equally sincere in his desire to protect them; but 
what has that to do with this question? 

It is proposed here that no milk can be imported into the United 
States unless it meets certain specific requirements, which, it 
appears, are those of New York City; and, of course, that ought 
to settle the question of their being right. If New York City 
has them, all the rest of the world ought to take that dose at 
once. Let us assume that they are right. The Senator from 
New York thinks that everybody else in the United States 
ought to be protected in exactly the same way that the citizens 
of New York are protected by their local laws, and hence he 
wants to extend the ordinances of New York City to the Nation 
by this process. 

There is another principle that has to do with protecting 
America, not from enemies abroad, but from foolish proposi- 
tions from within—and I am not so characterizing this. I 
do not say that it is foolish, and I do not say that the Senator 
is foolish for being for it. That principle is that we have 
certain sovereign States in the United States; that they are 
presumed to know enough to attend to their own business and 
protect their own people; and that when a quart of milk 
lands in any one of these States, and it is proposed to sell 
it to anybody, that State has jurisdiction over that milk, and 
that State can regulate or prohibit the sale of that milk for the 
purpose of protecting the life and the health of its citizens. 
Its regulations must be reasonable, of course. Is it said that 
this proposed law is to be unreasonable, and hence is to go 
farther than the States could go? If so, it ought not to be 
enacted. The State can protect, by reasonable regulations, the 
shipment or use of that commodity within the State. The differ- 
ence between the Senator and myself is that I think the State 
knows enough to take care of its own business, and that this 
is a matter that does not belong to the Federal Government. 
When by the Constitution we reserved to the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to regulate importation into this country it was 
never intended at the time that it should be used as a means 
of depriving the States of the right to regulate the sale within 
the respective States of anything which the people thereof 
thought was proper. 

The States can protect, and they have protected. If there 
is anything back of this bill, it is the desire of a few milkmen 
to shut off a competition. If the Federal Government can 
insist that milk shall be certified in a certain way by the 
Canadian Government before it can be shipped into the United 
States, the State of New York can say that no milk shipped 
from foreign parts shall be sold there unless there is a cer- 
tificate produced, and it can sustain that upon the ground that 
it is a regulation for the purpose of protecting the health of 
the people of the State. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator bases 
that on the line of reasoning so often resorted to—to uphold 
State quarantine regulations? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I feel that the State of New York can not 
guard itself adequately against the importation of contaminated 
milk. So far as New York City is concerned, we have no in- 
terest in this bill except to make it possible for the Canadian 
farmer to bring his milk and safe milk to New York, because 
we want that amount of milk. New York City now gets milk 
from seven States of the Union as well as from the Dominion 
of Canada. We need that amount of milk; but we have no 
present means of protecting against the contaminated milk of 
the individual farmer who lives over the line and brings it into 
the creamery on the American side. We are not permitted to 
inspect his dairy and herds. It is too expensive to inspect 
every individual shipment. This is not a matter between the 
States; this is a matter between the United States and Canada; 
and it would seem to me that the Senator from Missouri, 
who always seeks to protect American rights, ought to seek to 
protect the health of the people as well as their political rights. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Having this job of protecting Amer- 
ican rights, I am trying now to protect the Senator from New 
York from the blunder of claiming that when milk gets into 
the United States, and somebody proposes to sell it, it is not 
subject to the control of the laws of the State where it is 
being sold. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course it is, Mr. President; but that 
would mean the destruction of the milk. That would mean 
throwing it away. We are trying to bring about the enactment 
of a law which will permit the Canadian farmer to sell his 
milk in the United States, and to bring in milk which we will 
be justified in buying. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is he not permitted to do that now? 
And if he brings it in in good shape now, can not your milk 
inspectors pass it as good? What is the trouble with it? 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I am unable to follow the 
Senator from New York in his statement that, in the absence 
of legislation of this kind, the milk from Canada would be 
thrown away. No sovereignty, whether it be the Federal 
Government or a sovereign State, has the right to go into 
Canada to satisfy itself respecting the conditions under which 
dairy products are produced there. In the final analysis that 
right must be given voluntarily by the Canadian people or the 
Canadian authorities. 

The only thing the Federal Government can do, even by 
stretching the commerce clause of the Constitution, is to forbid 
the importation of dairy products until the Federal authorities 
are satisfied that such products have been produced under 
wholesome conditions and approved circumstances. 

Ro COPELAND. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will 

e ——- 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. That was the situation under the bill as it 
was originally drawn, but a very important amendment has 
been added. If the Senator will observe the bill, on page 4, 
beginning at line 13, he will find that it provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is directed to waive the requirements 
when this milk is sent to creameries within a distance of 20 
miles and when it is intended that the milk shall be Pas- 
teurized before it is sold. 

The Federal Government can not undertake to go into 
Canada to inspect dairies, of course—that is utterly out of the 
question; but these creameries, owned by the distributers of 
milk, can require of the farmers who desire to sell to these 
particular creameries a certain sanitary standard which they, 
the creameries, will attend to. So the thought of the authors 
of the bill—and, by the way, I had nothing to do with the 
drawing of the bill, and it was here before I knew about it— 
was to protect the American farmer against unfair competition, 
to protect the American consumer against the possibility of 
disease, and, at the same time, make it possible for the Cana- 
dian farmer to sell his milk in this country. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I had not proceeded far 
enough to make my meaning known to the Senator from New 
York. I undertook to say this, that, in the final analysis 
whether the power be exercised by the Federal Government or 
a State, there is no way to compel citizens or officials of Canada 
to permit either the Federal Government or State officials to 
invade Canada to determine whether milk or any other dairy 
product was produced under sanitary conditions. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas in 
the chair). Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does not the Senator mean that there is no 
legal way of compelling them? There would be a practical 
way, of course, because certain conditions could be annexed 
by any State of the Union or by the Federal Government to 
the importation of milk from Canada. 

Mr. BRATTON. The point I make is that neither sover- 
eignty has the legal right to go into Canada for that purpose, 
so that in the final analysis, whether the power be exercised 
by the State or the Federal Government, the penalty to forbid 
the consumption of such products by our people. In other 
words, if the Federal Government undertakes to exercise the 
sovereignty, it says that milk shall not be imported into this 
country until the Federal Government is satisfied that the 
milk has been produced under certain standards of Sanitation 
and purity and wholesomeness that satisfy the Federal authori- 
ties. If the State is exercising the authority, it may say that 
the product shall not be sold in the local markets of the State 
until that sovereignty is satisfied that the product has been 
produced under circumstances satisfactory to that sovereignty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I certainly very sharply dif- 
fer with the last statement of the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator from Wisconsin has repeated 
that twice, and I am unhappy to find myself in discord with 
him upon that subject. I undertake to say that when a com- 
modity is placed upon the local market, is separated from its 
original container and becomes a subject of barter and sale upon 
the local market, a State has ample authority to prohibit its 
sale unless it measures up to the standard which that State has 
set up. The State would have ample authority to condemn 
it and take steps to suppress it. This is frequently done respect- 
ing various commodities of merchandise. 

The Senator from New York has submitted a hypothetical 
case which I desire to discuss briefly. He says that farmers in 
Canada cross the international border, bring their products 
to a creamery, where they are mixed with the products of the 
dairymen and the farmers of New York. They all go into one 


common vat and become one common quantity, and there is no 
way of separating the one from the other. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin contend that the State of New York is power- 
less to forbid that creamery to sell that commodity in New. 
York unless it comes up to a standard prescribed by that 
State? Using the hypothetical case submitted by the Senator 
from New York, the question answers itself, that the State of 
New York is abundantly able, in her sovereign power as a 
sovereign State, to protect her citizenship against the sale 
of that commodity until it measures up to the standard which 
that State shall establish, and every other State has the same 
power. If so, where is the justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment taking that power from the States and arrogating it 
unto itself? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I follow the Senator’s reasoning, but he 
overlooks the important fact that we in New York are desirous 
of haying the Canadian milk, and I can speak also of New 
England, because they have the same need, and I think the 
people of Ohio have the same need, 

Mr. BRATTON. I will address myself to that. 

Mr, COPELAND. That point has been disregarded so far 
by the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, no, Mr. President; not at all. If the 
State of New York desires the milk from Canada, but the State 
of New York wants it to measure up to the standard set by this 
bill, why can not the legislature of the State of New York say 
that she wants the product but that it must measure up to a 
certain standard, and fix the standard just as high as this bill 
undertakes to fix it, or even higher? She can do that. She 
can cover the whole subject and fully protect her people by 
legislation harmonizing with the desires of her people. This 
essentially is a matter to be resolved by the soyereign people 
of each State. f ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a matter of fact, seyera 
of the States have done that. ; 

Mr. BRATTON. Accepting the Senator’s argument that the 
State of New York wants the products, why can not the State 
of New York take them under conditions fixed by the State of 
New York, just as wholesome and just as salutary as this bill 
undertakes to fix? f 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I understand the reasoning of the Senator 
from New Mexico, this is one of those cases where the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government under the interstate commerce 
clause is not exclusive. In other words, the subject matter is 
not of national scope, not of national concern, and therefore, 
so long as the Federal Government does not legislate, the State 
has plenary authority to legislate. 

Mr. BRATTON. Exactly. 

Mr. BRUCE. It has been held that falling within that class 
of cases are cases inyolving quarantine regulations of any sort. 
Until the Federal Government chooses to regulate in regard to 
quarantining passengers coming from a foreign country, the 
State has the right to regulate with respect to that subject. So 
with regard to ferries, within certain limitations, if the Federal 
Government has not enacted any legislation on the subject, the 
subject is within the control of the States. So, if I am correct 
in assuming that that is the line of reasoning the Senator from 
New Mexico is pursuing—and I think I am right—then it seems 
to me perfectly clear that until the Federal Government does 
choose to exercise the authority under some such legislation as 
this, the States have all the powers which are necessary for the 
purpose of regulating the subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I say a word to the 
Senator? 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me say further, if the Senator is right in 
his statement that inspection under the bill would not take 
hold of milk until it had become blended with domestic milk, 
in milk containers of one sort or another, then the Federal 
Government would be powerless to legislate with regard to the 
subject at all, because the milk then would have become a part 
of the common mass of private property in the State, subject 
exclusively to the control of the State. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from New Mexico will 
permit me, the Senator from Maryland spoke about quarantine 
regulations. As a matter of fact, the Senator will recall that 
until very recently several of our important quarantine stations 
were State stations. The station at New York, where two- 


thirds or three-fourths of all the immigrants enter, until about 
five years ago was a State quarantine station. . 
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Mr. BRUCE. Yes; because the Government had not chosen 
to take the matter into its hands. 

Mr. COPELAND. This was found to be a matter which 
was of such vital interest to all the people of the country, and 
to every State in the country, that it seemed very wise for 
the Federal Government to take over those local stations, and 
now the New York station is in charge of the Federal Goyern- 
ment. 

Here we have a situation quite analogous, as I see ft. 

Mr. BRUCE. Except as to this, the milk with which such 
legislation would deal would be of partly foreign origin and 
partly domestic origin, whereas quarantine regulations’ origi- 
nate entirely in relation to foreign conditions; that is to say, 
they have to do with the migration of foreigners from foreign 
countries into the United States. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is obvious that the pending 
bill can not be voted on to-day, and I wondered if the Senator 
would be willing to yield to me to ask for the passage of 
Senate Resolution 318, submitted by me, calling on the Presi- 
dent to send to the Senate a certain report as to the national 
origin of certain immigrants. 

Mr. BRATTON. I gladly yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. l 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the resolution be laid 
before the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 318) was read and agreed to, as 
follows: : i 


Senate Resolution 318 


- Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate a copy of the joint report 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary 
of Labor to the President in pursuance of section 11(e) of the immi- 
gration act of 1924, 5 


IMPORTATION OF MILK 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the.importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am informed that several Senators have 
matters they want to bring to the attention of the Senate 
before 2 o'clock, and as it is obvious that we can not pass 
the pending bill at this time, I suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he let the bill go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is so near 2 o’clock that I ask that the 
bill may go to the calendar, and retain its present position on 
the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes back to the calendar. 


CONCESSIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
319), which was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: l. 

Senate Resolution 319 

Whereas American investments abroad, already amounting to many 
billions of dollars, are increasing rapidly, especially since the World 
War, and are alleged in a number of instances to be conditioned upon 
unjustifiable concessions from foreign governments which lack capital 
but desire to develop their resources; and 

Whereas such concesssions if unjust in their terms endanger legiti- 
mate investments abroad; and 

Whereas controversies regarding the rights and duties of holders 
of such concessions constitute an increasingly important part of the 
foreign relations of this Government and produce tension which has 
frequently led to armed intervention and may lead to war: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate the 
terms and conditions under which concessions haye been procured in 
, foreign countries by United States citizens and by corporations and 
other associations in which United States citizens are financially 
interested, and the nature and extent of such concessions, with par- 
ticular reference to (1) the source and sanction of such concessions, 
(2) the record, precedents, and traditions of the Government of the 
United States in its foreign relations since its establishment, in so far 
as the rights and duties Incident to such concessions constitute the 
subject matter of international official correspondence, and (3) the 
principal aspects of publle policy involved in the treatment, as prop- 
erty rights for purposes of diplomatic protection, of such concessions, 
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For the purposes of this resolution such committee or subcommittee 
is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places; to employ such experts and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants; to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents; 
to administer such oaths and to take such testimony and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of such committee or subcommittee, 
shall not exceed $30,000 and shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee. Such committee or subcommittee shall. make 
a final report to the Senate as to its findings at the beginning of the 
first regular session of the Seventleth Congress. 
MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT (s. DOC, NO. 189) 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a Senate document a letter addressed to me 
by the Secretary of War, dated December 14, 1926, in response 
to my request regarding the proposed offer of the Farmers’ 
Federated Fertilizer Corporation for the Muscle Shoals project, 
together with an analysis of the proposed offer and a detailed 
analysis by Lieut. Col. M. C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers, and 
Senate bill 4632, introduced December 7, 1926, by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

MATERNITY AND INFANT HYGIENE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of 
maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” approved 
November 23, 1921. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three hours and 
fifteen minutes spent in executiva session, the doors were 
reopened. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 16 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate ‘adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, Jan- 
uary 7, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


" NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 6, 1927 
COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 
Frank M. Hume, of Houlton, Me., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 1, with headquarters at 
Portland, Me., in place of Carl E. Milliken, resigned. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
To be assistant to the Surgeon General, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance 
Col. Frank Royer Keefer, Medical Corps, from February 11, 
1927, vice Brig. Gen. Walter D. McCaw, Assistant Surgeon 
General, who is to be retired from active service February 10, 
1927. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Charles Simonton Brice, Coast Artillery Corps (de- 
tailed in Judge Advocate General's Department), with rank 
from July 1, 1920, 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Capt. Paul Samuel Beard, Infantry (detailed in Finance 
Department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Col. Fred Erskine Buchan, Cavalry, with rank from Sep- 


tember 27, 1924. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Second Lieut. James Frederick Howell, jr., Infantry, effec- 
tive April 2, 1927, with rank from June 12, 1924, 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonels 
TA. Col. James George Hannah, Infantry, from December 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Breck McIntyre, Finance Department, 
from December 28, 1926. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. George Wilbur Cocheu, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
December 25, 1926. 
Maj. Charles Herman Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 28, 1926. 
To be majors 
Capt. Carl Smith Doney, Coast Artillery Corps, from Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 
Capt. William Hieatt Cureton, Field Artillery, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1926. 
Capt. Fay Brink Prickett, Field Artillery, from December 
28, 1926. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Frank Leslie Carr, Cavalry, from December 23, 
1926. 
First Lieut. Frank Edmund Bertholet, Cavalry, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1926. 
First Lieut. Marion Carson, Cavalry, from December 28, 
1926. 
First Lieut. Rossiter Hunt Garity, Cavalry, from December 
31, 1926. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Andrew Julius Evans, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 23, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Paul Corson Howe, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from December 23, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Donald McKechnie Ashton, Infantry, from De- 
cember 23, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Edward Alfred Mueller, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 25, 1926. 
Second Lieut, Robert William Calvert Wimsatt, Air 7 
from December 28, 1926. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 
Capt. Fletcher Olin McFarland, Medical Corps, from Decem- 
ber 19, 1926. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Robert Vans Agnew, Veterinary Corps, from De- 
cember 18, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut, Amado Martelino, Philippine Scouts, from De- 
cember 30, 1926. 
Second Lieut. Victor Zalamea Gomez, Philippine Scouts, from 
December 31, 1926. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
MARINE CORPS 
Second Lieut, James M. McHugh to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 31st day of October, 1926. 
Pay Clerk Arthur D. Sisk to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieutenant, from 
the 10th day of June, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 6, 1927 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 
Selden Chapin to be secretary. 
Charles H. Derry to be vice consul of career, 
POSTMASTERS 
: ALASRA 
Zeph T. Halferty, Kodiak. 
CONNECTICUT 


Alfred C. Ward, Middletown. 
Weeden F. Sheldon, Moosup. 
GEORGIA 


Louise F. Hayes, Montezuma. 
IDAHO 


Louis W. Thrailkill, Boise. 
KANSAS 


David W. Naill, Herrington, 


1927 


KENTUCKY 
Lenard W. Thrasher, Burkesville, 
Andy M. Smith, McHenry. . 
William E. Jones, Princeton. 
James L. Howard, Wallins Creek, 

MAINE 

Jessie E. Nottage, Solon. 
Harry M. Robinson, Warren. 8 

NEBRASKA 
Edward Ericksen, Boelus, 
George W. Harding, Ralston. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lena K. Smith, Lancaster. 
Cora H. Eaton, Littleton. 
NEW YORK 
Guy M. Lovell, Camillus. 
Wright B. Drumm, Chatham. 
Wilbur S. Oles, Delhi. 
John L. Mahalish, Hillburn. 
John R. Baldwin, Livingston Manor. 
Frederick A. Billipp, Mamaroneck, 
Samuel W. Berry, Maybrook, 
Franklin H. Sheldon, Middleport. 
Scott E. Gage, Morris. 
Hurry Pottenburgh, Rhinebeck. 
William T. Binks, Rome. 
William Sanford, Zabona. 
George F. Hendricks, Sodus. 
Fred Hahn, Tonawanda. 
Lewis E. Elston, Unionville. 
Victor J. Banfield, Van Bitten. 
Arthur F. Crandall, Wappingers Falls. 
Margaret D. Martin, Willard. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Jacob A. Phillips, Cleveland. 
Harry M. Pippin, Halliday. 
David L. Rourke, Osnabrock. 
Desha V. Poland, Parshall. - 
Grace Anderson, Selfridge. 
Minnie Alexander, Sherwood. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John T. Ritter, Carnegie. 
Henry Bourns, Ellsworth. 
Lena E. Gould, McClellandtown. 
Louis O. Mellinger, Slickville. 
TENNESSEE 
Everett R. Doolittle, Madison. 
Conley Collins, Morristown. 
TEXAS 
Charles A. Ziegenhals, Bastrop. 
Minnie L. Landon, Burnet. 
Rebecca White, Carbon. 
Sidney O. Hyer, Frost. 
Oscar O. Ashenhust, Lorena. 
Mary A. Haskell, Stockdale. 
Robert H. Rhodes, Waelder. 
UTAH 
Porter A. Clark, Parowan. 
Arza C. Page, Payson. 
George M. Jones, Richfield. 
Aroet L. Harris, Richmond. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, January 6, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our heavenly Father, we come to Thee in the name 
of Him who is the divinest expression of our humanity and 
the perfect ideal for the races of men. Byer hold Thou His 
cross before our waiting eyes and consider us, O Lord! Make 
difficulties our opportunities and the lowliest duties our rich- 
est privileges. Give us all that charity that shows forbear- 
ance and that shields human weakness. Support us with Thy 
faultless wisdom, Permit us to walk in happiness: make sor- 
row a stranger to our firesides and may the sweet blessings of 
love radiate in all our homes. In Thy holy name. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 
; CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
make a point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum preSent. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 6] 
Aldrich Dickstein Lee, Ga. Perlman 
Anthony Drane Lehibach Farner 
Arentz Free Letts 
Auf der Heide Freeman Lineberger Heed, N.Y. 
Barkley Fulmer Linthicum rs, Fla. 
Beli Fank ce Bence 
Boylan Gallivan —.— Smithwick 
Brand, Ohio Gibson cLaughlin, Mich. Stephens 
Britten Golder Mc LE Strong, Pa. 
Burdick Goldsborough McSwain Sullivan 
Canfield rman McSweeney Taylor, N. J. 
Carew Graham Madden Taylor, W. Va. 
Carter, Calif. Houston Manlove 1 
Celler oward 5 Tincher 
Christopherson Hull, Tenn illigan Tolley 
Cleary Jenkins araca Tydings 
Connally, Tex, Johnson, Ky. pal Ohio arren 
Curry ess Williams, III. 
Davenport Kincheloe Non Wis. 
dred O'Connor, La. 
Dickinson, Iowa Kunz O'Connor, N. I. 
The SPEAKER. Three bundred and forty-nine Members 
are present, 
Mr. TILSON: Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 


proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. A 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. FISH. I do. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Appropriations, the Executive 
office appropriation bill 

Bye SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve all points 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill br title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15959) making appropriations for the Executive office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on the state 
of the Union and ordered printed. 


Sr. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. FISH. I do. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by printing a report of the Secretary of Commerce 
me to the President on the surveys from the Great Lakes to 
the sea. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by printing a report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in reference to surveys from the Great Lakes 
to the sea. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit the following: 

DECEMBER 27, 1926. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Ma. Prusipent: This commission appointed by you on March 
14, 1924, to advise upon development of shipway from the Great Lakes 
to the sea has directed me to transmit to you their conclusions, 

The necessity and feasibility of this undertaking has been the subject 
of much previous study and report. Under arrangements in 1919 be- 
tween the United States and Canada the International Joint Commis- 
sion made an investigation of river improvement between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, setting out its conclusions and recommendations in a 
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report under date of January 6, 1922. That commission strongly 
indorsed the plan for the improvement of the St. Lawrence River and 
recommended that before the project should be actually undertaken the 
engineering features should receive “that further and complete study 
that its magnitude and importance demand.” 

In accordance with this recommendation and upon the appointment 
of the present commission, and also a like body by Canada known as 
the National Advisory Committee of Canada, it was agreed between the 
two Governments that a joint board of six engineers should be created 
to further exhaustively examine the subject. This joint engineering 
board has now completed an exhaustive investigation of all the engineer- 
ing features inyolved in the lake and river development, Its report is 
herewith submitted. 

By the river and harbor act approved March 3, 1925, the Board of 
Engineers of the United States Army was directed to make an exami- 
nation and survey as to the feasibility and cost of a waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Hudson River, and a further inquiry was requested 
by the resolution of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House, 
dated May 26, 1926. This work was completed and reports made to 
Congress December 6, 1926. 

In order that the commission might have complete data as to the 
economic aspects of the problem, the Department of Commerce, at the 
request of this commission, undertook a full examination of the 
features and questions involved, and their report will be transmitted 
to you within a few days. 

These investigations and reports combine to present a most ex- 
haustive development of all of the important facts as to the subject. 

This commission has also bad the advantage of a large amount of 
other data and the personal study of its own members. Its conclu- 
sions are as follows: 

1. The construction of a shipway of sufficient depth to admit ocean 
shipping from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes will lessen the economic 
handicaps of adverse transportation costs to a yvast area in the interlor 
of the continent. Within the United States it embraces all or large 
portions of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missourl, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New Tork. It in- 
cludes a large part of Canada. Within this area there are more than 
40,000,000 inhabitants who gain their livelihood from its basic in- 
dustries. It produces a vast surplus both from agriculture and man- 
ufacturers, much of which demands long transportation. There is a 
reciprocal inflow of commodities from its neighbors. 

These sections have always been under natural transportation dis- 
adyantages in the exportation and importation of commodities. But 
the building of the Panama Canal artificially created a still further 
dislocation of its competitive relations, and beyond this the necessary 
increase in railway rates following the war have shifted greatly the 
economic position of the mid-continent to the great detriment of that 
area. s 

The problem has thus become one of wide importance, not only 
because of the fundamental advantages of elimination of great wastes 
in transportation costs, but also because of the necessity for readjust- 
ment of adverse competitive relitions of all the industries and agri- 
culture throughout the mid-continent. 

This becomes apparent if we cease to think of distance merely as 
a matter of miles and consider it in terms of cost. If we take as & 
unit of measurement the cost in cents of carrying a ton of staple 
goods at present rate, taking the cheapest route in each case, we find 
that before the war New York was 1,904 cents away from San Fran- 
cisco, While now it is only 1,680 cents away. Chicago, which was 
2,610 cents away from the Pacific coast before the war, is to-day 
2,946 cents away. In other words, Chicago has moved 336 cents away 
from the Pacific coast, while New York has moved 224 cents closer. 
A similar calculation will show that in the same period, since ocean 
rates have remained about the same, Chicago has moved 594 cents 
away from the markets of the Atlantic seaboard and South America. 
The same ratios apply to the other Mid-West points, The ‘increased 
transportation costs to world markets from the mid-continent have 
had serlous results to agriculture. The rate increases affecting this 
section of from 6 to 18 cents per bushel upon grain have not been 
accompanied by similar increases in many agricultural countries which 
compete with it, since they possess greater accessibility to the sea- 
board, and sea rates are about the same as before the war. Thus, 
this increase in American rates bas been in large degree a deduction 
from the receipts of farmers in the mid-continent, With the com- 
pletion of such a shipway as the St. Lawrence, the freight rates on 
grain to world markets would be substantially reduced, and as a con- 
sequence the price levels of all grain in the Lakes transportation area 
would be increased accordingly. Much the same type of economic 
reaction would affect other commodities and industries. It has been 
estimated that the values in a single year to the farmers alone would 
equal the capital cost of the waterway. Thus the economic importance 
of the improvement would be far greater than the savings made upon 
the actual tonnage transported, important though that would be. 
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The interior States which are affected by this situation have not 
been néglectful of the benefits to be derived by the bringing to them 
of ship transportation to the sea. 

Eighteen of them have associated together by acts of their legisla- 
tures, under the name of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 
ciation. They represent nearly two-fifths of our population. They 
haye made their own independent inyestigation and have concluded and 
declared that the opening of the Great Lakes to ocean-going vessels 
through the St. Lawrence is a major public necessity in the economic 
interest of their communities. 

There can be no disagreement in the opinion that this section of 
the United States is entitled to an equalization in transportation 
advantages as far as possible, nor as to the benefits which would inevi- 
tably flow to it if ship access to the ocean is afforded. 

2. Three different routes for such a shipway have been put forward. 

(a) By reconstruction of the present canal from Lake Ontario to 
the Hudson, making use of the new Welland Canal now being con- 
structed by the Canadian Government to connect Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie. The United States has treaty protection of equal treatment 
in the use of the Welland. 

(b) By developing an “all-American” route, which would include 
the Lake Ontario-Hudson project, plus a new ship canal on the south 
side of Niagara, which would duplicate the new Welland Canal. 

(e) By utilizing the St. Lawrence River as a joint undertaking with 
Canada. 

8. Both the initial and ultimate depth of the shipway involves many 
technical and financial questions. A depth of 30 feet in the perma- 
nent structures will provide for almost any contingency for many 
years to come and for purposes of comparison in costs a depth of 
canals which will permit of ships of 25 feet of draft has been adopted. 
Such a depth will admit 88 per cent of all ships now entering Ameri- 
can ports. After making full allowance for the seasonal variations in 
the volume of traffic to be handled, the capacity of a waterway of this 
depth, with a chain of single locks, is estimated at 30,000,000 tons per 
annum. The capacity can be Increased to any reasonable amount that 
May be desired by the construction of additional locks paralleling those 
first installed. - 

4. It is estimated by the Department of Commerce that the following 
tonnages are at present available for transportation of which, say 80 per 
cent, represents export and imports as distinguished from internal traffic, 
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5. The reports of the United States engineers of December 6, 1926, 
estimate the cost of constructing the Lake Ontario-Hudson route at 
$506,000,000; the all-American route at $631,000,000 (both estimates 
without interest during construction). No consequential relief by water 
power can be developed upon these routes. The net cost to the joint 
Governments of the improvement of the St. Lawrence route upon pro- 
cedure indicated below would be upon the joint engineers’ estimates 
of between $123,000,000 and $148,000,000, from which some further 
reductions should be made from further realization upon hydroelectric 
power, 

6. The development of the St. Lawrence waterway is necessarily also 
a development of the huge hydroelectric power from the great rapids 
which now obstruct navigation on the river. The complete practicable 
power development of the river will provide a total of about 5,000,000 
installed horsepower, of which about 2,250,000 lies in the upper rapids 
along the international section between New York State and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, the remainder lying in the lower rapids and wholly 
within the Dominion of Canada, This is not only the largest possible 
hydroelectric power development upon the continent but the reports of 
the engineers indicate that the capital outlay per horsepower is less 
than most of the hydroelectric installations now in progress in the 
United States. The inevitable development of the river for power would 
in itself compass the major construction for the shipway, since the dams 
necessary for development of power create a series of pools in place of 
the present rapids which, with the supplement of locks and short canals, 
become the shipway. 5 

The development of these vast power resources are inevitable in the 
interest of the populations in that region: Their development will 


eyentually create a shipway on this route even if other routes were 
undertaken. 

7. There is estimated to be a requirement in the Province of Ontario 
and in New York and New England States (by the time of comple- 
tion) for all the power which can be developed in the international 
section. Various private or public bodies are now seeking the privilege 
of this development, and we may assume for purposes of estimation that 


Governments. The cost of providing the locks and canals around this 
power development in the international section (assuming proper en- 
largement of channel for winter operation of power) is estimated at 
from $22,400,000 to $34,000,000, depending upon details of the plans as 
to whether two dams or one are constructed. The improvement of the 
river from Lake Ontario down to these power dams and below this 
point as far as the lower rapids is estimated at less than $3,000,000. 
Thus the development of the power in the international section, with 
the above comparatively minor expenditure, would carry the shipway a 
total of 141 miles out of the total of 183 miles from Lake Ontario to 
Montreal, or taking it to within 42 miles of tidewater. 

S. This last 42-mile stretch embraces the two lower sets of rapids 
and the full power from these sources apparently will not be in 
economic demand at so early a date, and therefore the construction 
of the shipway could either be undertaken around these rapids in- 
dependently of power development, or by adopting plans which would 
give some 400,000 immediate horsepower and will provide important 
preparation for further installment of 2,350,000 horsepower later 
on. The first alternative should cost about $97,500,000 and the second 
about $161,000,000. From the latter there must be deducted the 
income yalue from 400,000 horsepower which would be equivalent to 
a capital value of at least $50,000,000 and beyond this the completion 
of the power development would further realize values which should 
further reimburse expenditure upon this section. The second alter- 
native should provide rather better navigation and is recommended 
by the Joint Board of Engineers. 

9. Thus the total investment in the St. Lawrence by the joint gov- 
ernments on the above basis of procedure would be from $123,000,000 
to $198,000,000, depending upon details of the plan. The latter sum, 
previously pointed out, would be reduced to an effective net of $148,- 
000,000 from immediate power income and still further reduced by 
the returns from future power development. There are other alter- 
native methods of handling the problem but this will serve to illus- 
trate the costs. If other agencies than the Federal and Dominion 
Governments were not able to undertake the construction of power 
dams in the international section, and if it were necessary to con- 
sider their installation as part of the financial project, the returns from 
the power developed should reimburse its cost and perhaps something 
in addition. The whole St, Lawrence undertaking is, of course, a 
joint one between the United States and Canada. There ig as yet 
no understanding between the two countries as to the proportion in 
which this cost would have to be shared, but obviously the share of 
either Government would be less than the totals shown above, which 
would also be subject to reduction through further power realization. 

10. It is estimated that maintenance plus interest at 4%½ per cent 
on the all-American route would be $36,000,000 per annum, upon the 
Ontario-Hudson route $28,770,000, upon this plan of development of 
the St. Lawrence route, say $10,000,000, after deduction of power 
returns from power actually developed as above. These charges applied 
to the estimated annual medial tonnages are as follows: 
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11. There are other impgrtant considerations in comparison of routes. 
The amount of restricted and, therefore, retarded navigation through 
actual canals would be 137 miles on the all-American route, 128 miles 
on the Ontario-Hudson route, 21 to 25 miles on the St. Lawrence. 
The operating season free from ice is practically the same. The St. 
Lawrence route requires 9 locks compared with 20 on the Ontario- 
Hudson, and the St. Lawrence route will be obstructed with 8 bridges 
compared with 54 on the Ontario-Hudson. The actual distance by the 
St. Lawrence from Lake ports to northern European points would be 
less by 625 miles as compared with the Ontario-New York route. The 
actual distance from Lake ports to New York would be greater by 
1,550 miles, and to South Atlantic points from 540 to 1,350 miles by 
the St. Lawrence, but these items are more than compensated for by 
better navigation and lesser fixed charges. 

12. It is estimated that the construction of the waterway upon the 
St. Lawrence will require 8 years, but 10 years may be assumed as a 
minimum period even if all international questions, legislation, admin- 
istrative, and financial problems were rapidly overcome. 

13. While the commission deprecates the injection of the idea that 
military advantages by either route are to be seriously considered in 
connection with any relationships with our most friendly neighbor, the 
Chief of Engineers has discussed this feature as follows: 

“The military advantages of the proposed waterway across the State 
of New York are not sufficient greatly to affect the consideration of a 
matter involving hundreds of millions of dollars. It will be noted 
that many points of both routes are so close to the border as to make 
them subject to possible destruction in case of war.” 

14, On the American side the State of New York has a special inter- 
est in the power developments of the international section, and the 
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coordination of these improvements with the State should be under- 
taken. Owing to the navigational and international character of the 
river the Federal Government has an interest and must necessarily 
assent to and negotiate power development questions from the Ameri- 
can side. 

15. There has been some feeling that the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway will injure the interests of our Eastern States by 
decreasing terminal business of Lake and seaboard cities; will divert 
traffic from American railways and endanger our commercial and finan- 
cial control of American exports and imports over this route. 

Of first importance is the fact that the total estimated tonnage 
available to-day for the waterway amounts to under 4 per cent of the 
present tonnage carried by the American railway systems which now 
connect the Lakes with seaboard. It comprises less than 12 per cent 
of the sea shipments now moving through the affected American sea- 
ports. The natural increase in population and traffic would quickly 
recover such amounts, theoretically before the earliest possible com- 
pletion of the waterway. Our facilities are already much taxed and 
another route does not mean a duplication of capital outlays. It is 
certain that American cities, of which New York is the center point, 
would remain the financial and commercial centers of America’s for- 
eign trade regardless of the route of traffic. It may be observed that 
the completion of the Welland Canal now in construction will divert 
some tonnage from present routes and terminals to lower Lake On- 
tario and that the development of the power on the borders of New 
York State will still further divert tonnage by opening this route 
141 miles farther to within 42 miles of tidewater at Montreal. 

In the wider view the increased prosperity of the mid-continent, 
the relief of many of their present economic difficulties and develop- 
ment of huge water power for stimulation of industry and commerce 
in New York and New England shall add to the prosperity of the 
country as a whole and thereby benefit every citizen and every city. 

The conclusions of this commission are therefore: 

First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to 
the sea is imperative both for the relief and for the future develop- 
ment of a vast area in the interior of the continent. 

Second. The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement can be made for its joint under- 
taking with the Dominion of Canada. 

Third. That the development of the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence should be undertaken by appropriate agencies, 

Fourth, That negotiations should be entered into with Canada in 
an endeavor to arrive at agreement upon all these subjects. In such 
negotiations the United States should recognize the proper relations 
of New York to the power development in the international section. 

Yours faitbfully, 
HERBERT Hoover, Chairman, 


PENSIONS 


Mr. SWOOPE. I wish to present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13451) to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or who have been totally disabled in the 
line of duty in the military or naval service of the United States, and 
to amend section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of the United States by 
increasing the rate therein for artificial limbs. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Cravens, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the act (S. 4712) 
granting the consent of Congress to Meridian & Bigbee River 
Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Tombigbee River at or near Naheola, Ala. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 113) authorizing the selection of a site and 
the erection of a pedestal for the Albert Gallatin statue in 
Washington, D. C. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 37 to the bill (H. R. 14827) entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes.” 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, to-day is the eighth anniversary of 
the death of former President Roosevelt. It seems to me to be 
appropriate on such an anniversary that the Congress of the 
United States should pause in its deliberations and pay tribute 
and do honor to the memory of one of the greatest Americans 
of our day and generation. I am hopeful that as long as there 
are Members of Congress who had the good fortune of knowing 
Theodore Roosevelt personally that there will be those who will 
raise their voices in eulogy of this great President who loved 
justice, preached righteousness, and believed in a square deal 
for all. He was the incarnation of the highest aspirations and 
ideals of the American people; he belieyed in the sovereignty 
of the people and had faith in their wisdom and patriotism such 
as no other President since Abraham Lincoln and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

On January 6, 1919, a few short months after the signing of 
the armistice, Theodore Roosevelt—scholar, statesman, and 
gallant soldier, both in peace and in war—died peacefully in 
his home at Oyster Bay after a strenuous public career of 40 
years devoted to the welfare of the country he loved. No 
soldier who paid the supreme sacrifice for his country is more 
entitled to the encomiums of a grateful Republie than Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who waged incessant war on the front lines of 
civic righteousness and gave battle without fear and without 
reproach for the interests of the American people whom he 
served so well. Worn out by his political labors and broken in 
bodily strength, but sound in mind and undaunted in spirit, 
he was called to the great beyond full of honors and leaving 
as a legacy to the American people the memory of a life that 
will be a source of inspiration to generations yet unborn. No 
man in public life in the United States was ever subjected 
to such gross abuse and vilifications, but no critic ever had the 
hardihood to impugn his honesty or to doubt his patriotism. 
His private life and public career can best be summed up by 
the words “ For God and country.” 

I was in Sedan, in the northeastern part of France, on a 
tour of inspection with the Army Staff College when the news 
of his death reached us. It came as a great shock, as we had 
known nothing of his illness. It was hard to believe that that 
mighty voice, to which the whole world listened and which 
contributed so much to the final victory in the war, was forever 
stilled. We all felt as if one of the pillars of the Republic had 
been overthrown before its time and that America had been 
stricken in the midst of its great victory. 

Theodore Roosevelt has been dead for the last eight years, 
yet his policies live on in the hearts of his countrymen. It 
might be interesting to speak briefly of some of the outstanding 
policies urged by this remarkable leader of American thought, 
and emphasize his views toward present-day issues. 


NAVAL PREPAREDNESS 


Theodore Roosevelt might with truth be ealled the father of 
our modern Navy. From his earliest manhood, including the 
time he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy back in 1897 to 
the day of his death, he preached the doctrine of naval pre- 
paredness. His first literary work, the Naval War of 1812, 
was written soon after he graduated from Harvard, and 
contains these passages: 

Had America possessed (in 1812) a fleet of 20 ships of the line her 
sailors could have plied their trade unmolested, and the three years of 
war, with its loss in blood and money, would have been avoided. From 
the merely monetary standpoint such a navy would have been the 
cheapest kind of insurance, and morally its advantages would have 
been incalculable, for every American worth the name would have lifted 
his head higher because of its existence. 

* . . * s * * 

There never was a better example of the ultimate evil caused by a 
timid effort to secure peace and the refusal to make preparations for 
war than that afforded by the American people under the Presidencies 
of Jefferson and Madison. 

s Ld * s Ld . . 

[Address at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., June 22, 1905] 

A GREAT NATION SHOULD NOT BLUFF 

I demand that the Nation do Its duty and accept the responsibility 
that must go with greatness. 

I ask that the Nation dare to be great, and that in daring to be 
great it show that it knows how to do justice to the weak no less than 
to exact justice from the strong. 

In order to take such a position of being a great Nation, the one 
thing that we must not do is to bluf. 
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The unpardonable thing is to say that we will act as a big Nation 
and then decline to take the necessary steps to make the words good. 
Keep on building and maintaining at the highest point of efficiency 
the United States Navy or quit trying to be a big Nation. Do one or 
the other. 
o + . . . . > 
[Second anual message to Congress, December 2, 1902] 
There should be no halt in the work of building up the Navy, pro- 
viding every year additional fighting craft. 
A good Navy is not a proyocation to war. It is the surest guaranty 
of peace, 
* 6 KA s b * s 
[Third annual message to Congress, December 7, 1903] 
TO STAND STILL MEANS TO GO BACK 
I heartily congratulate the Congress upon the steady progress In 
building up the American Navy. We can not afford a let-up in this 
great work. To stand still means te go back. 
* * s * s s * 


[Speech in Brooklyn, May 30, 1905] 
AN INEFFICIENT WARSHIP A MENACE TO THE NATIONAL HONOR 
If our Navy is good enough we have a long career of peace before us, 
The only likelihood of trouble ever coming to us as a nation will arise 
if we let our Navy become too small or inefficient, 
Every warship which is not first class in efficiency becomes in battle 
not a help to the Nation but a menace to the national honor. 
* s > * * . 
Remember, gentlemen, that the prime use of the United States Navy 
is to avert war. The United States Navy is the cheapest insurance 
Uncle Sam has. It is the surest guaranty against our ever being drawn 
into war; and the guaranty is effective in proportion as the Navy is 
efficient. 


s = s * 
[Speech at Chicago, April 2, 1903] 
BLUSTER WITHOUT FORCE WORSE THAN ABANDONMENT 


I believe in the Monroe doctrine with all my heart and soul. I 
am convinced that the immense majority of our fellow countrymen so 
believe in it, but I would infinitely prefer to see us abandon it than to 
see us put it forward and bluster about It, and yet fail to build up the 
efficient fighting strength which in the last resort can alone make it 
respected by any strong foreign power whose interest it may ever hap- 
pen to be to violate it. 

SPEAK SOFTLY AND CARRY A BIG STICK 

There is a homely old adage which runs: “Speak softly and carry 
a big stick; you will go far.“ If the American Nation will speak 
softly, and yet build, and keep at a pitch of the highest training a 
thoroughly efficient Navy, the Monroe doctrine will- go far. 

HONESTY IN POLITICS 

Every citizen knows of the record of Theodore Rooseyelt 
throughout his long political career against graft and corrup- 
tion in all forms. With indomitable courage he attacked wher- 
ever its hideous head was raised. No American need ask where 
Theodore Roosevelt would have stood on any issue in which 
bribery and fraud was involved. All that is necessary is to 
turn to his denunciations of former Senator Lorimer to ascer- 
tain his attitude. Theodore Roosevelt, if he had been alive, 
would certainly have aroused public opinion in behalf of civic 
righteousness against the wholesale corruption in the recent 
primary elections, regardless of whose head was hurt. 

PROHIBITION 


It is interesting to note what this great American thought 
about prohibition in view of that much-debated issue to-day. 
When he was charged with drinking intoxicating liquor by 
Some county newspaper he went to court and received a com- 
plete vindication. He cared little for intoxicating liquor; when 
he did drink he generally took light wine mixed with seltzer. 
Although he never was a prohibitionist, he believed in the 
eighteenth amendment. The following extract from Theodore 
Roosevelt and His Time by Bishop, Volume II, page 453, has 
never, to my knowledge, been denied: 

On the following day (July 18, 1918) Horace Wilkinson visited him 
at Oyster Bay as a messenger from the party leaders who wished him 
to be a candidate for governor. When Mr. Wilkinson told him that 


all his former political enemies in the State wished him to run and had 
signed an appeal to him to consent to do so he expressed incredulity, 
asking if his chief enemy, William Barnes, was among them, When 
told that Mr. Barnes was, he was scarcely able to believe it. He went 
on to give what he thought would be a conclusive reason why Mr. 
Barnes and his associates would not favor him, saying that some of 
them were opposed to the prohibition amendment to the Constitution 
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and that it he were the candidate he would certainly be aèked by pro- 
hibition advocates where he stood on the question, and if asked he 
would say that he was in favor of it. He requested Mr. Wilkinson to 
report this to them, Mr. Wilkinson did this, and when Mr. Barnes 
heard the message he said, with much force, “I don’t care a damn 
whether he is for prohibition or against prohibition, The people will 
vote for him because he is Theodore Roosevelt!” 


RULE OF THE PEOPLE 


Theodore Roosevelt advocated the direct primaries back in 
1909 when Charles E. Hughes was Governor of New York 
because he believed in the common sense, intelligence, good 
judgment, and right-mindedness of the American people. He 
saw clearly that the special interests were ever at work en- 
deavoring to pervert the Government to their own selfish 
ends through the convention system of nominating candidates. 
The advocates of the repeal of the direct primary, such as 
Vice President Dawes, would not have made much headway 
in the lifetime of Theodore Roosevelt. He was too familiar 
with the evils of the manipulated party convention in the 
hands of a few men who were generally closely associated 
with some special interests. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 


No President has ever taken a firmer stand for human rights 
as opposed to property rights than Roosevelt. He was a veri- 
table David, who dared to battle with the Goliath of special 
privilege and plutocracy in behalf of human rights. He cared 
not whether he attacked some big interest, arrogant and 
swollen with its own importance, which had violated the law, 
or whether it was such a powerful organization as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

I remember attending. a meeting in Carnegie Hall in the 
early part of 1917 given in honor of the arrival of the Russian 
commission representing the Kerensky government, at which 
Roosevelt and Gompers spoke from the same platform. Roose- 
velt began his speech by saying that before we could expect 
to help to do justice in Russia we should see that justice is 
maintained in our own country, and then vigorously denounced 
the barbarous murders of the colored men and women in the 
East St. Louis strike. Later on Gompers read a telegram from 
a labor leader in Illinois condoning these atrocious murders 
and blaming them on what he termed the exploiters of labor. 
As soon as Samuel Gompers sat down Theodore Roosevelt 
jumped up and rushed over at him, waying his hand in his 
face, said: 


I refuse to sit on a platform and hear murder condoned, whether 
of black or white. I don't care a continental for any excuse or what 
any labor leader from Illinois has to say about it, murder is murder 
and can not be condoned. 


Immediately there was a pandemonium, the galleries filled with 
communists yelling and hissing and those in the orchestra ap- 
plauding. For a moment it looked as if Gompers and Roosevelt 
would come to blows, and a riot was only averted by a cordon of 
police, who escorted the former President out a back entrance. 
It was the most exciting meeting I ever attended, and demon- 
strated better than anything else could Roosevelt’s magnificent 
courage and innate love of justice. He was at that time the 
accepted leader of the Republican Party and the logical candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1920; yet, impelled by his great 
Sense of justice, he did not hesitate to denounce the head of 
the American Federation of Labor. What other political 
leader would have dared to do likewise? Men in public life 
could well afford to remember this splendid example of fear- 
lessness in the cause of human justice and act accordingly; 
but how few of us would. 

Preparedness, honesty in politics, the rule of the people, and 
social and industrial justice are only some of the causes he 
advocated in his long public career. He was a powerful 
champion for the conservation of our natural resources, a 
square deal for labor and capital alike, the construction and 
control of the Panama Canal, and settlement by arbitration 
of the coal strikes. He was a great believer in outdoor life. 
Only recently I introduced a bill providing for the erection of 
a stadium in Potomac Park here in Washington to hold 100,000 
people as a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt and as a fitting 
tribute to those qualities of sportsmanship, love of fair play, 
-and physical exercise which were predominant in his life. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the greatest exponent of the ideals 
of the plain American citizen since Lincoln and fought fear- 
lessly all forms of special privilege and corruption. The out- 
standing characteristics of his long and active political career 
can best be described in a few words: Courage, justice, hu- 
manity, and patriotism. [Applause.] 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER—REREFERENCE 


Mr. SINNOTT rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oregon rise? 

Mr. SINNOTT. For the purpose of making a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I make the point of order that the Senate 
bill 3804, now on the Speaker's table, where it has been for 
some time, should be referred to the appropriate committee. 
I make the further point of order that the bill H. R. 11608 is 
improperly on the House Calendar. Inasmuch as these two 
bills, as I shall assume for the purpose of this argument and 
solely for that purpose, are substantially the same, I shall treat 
them as one bill. The Senate bill 380 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary Inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is this about? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon makes a point 
of order against two bills, one Senate bill 3804, and the other 
House bill 11608. 

Mr. RANKIN. What are they? 

The SPEAKER, They relate to the building of a bridge. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
the gentleman, if he will permit, just what his point of order 
is. As I understand, he is making the point of order that the 
bill is improperly upon the House Calendar and should be 
upon the Union Calendar. Is that correct? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. On the ground that it carries 
a charge upon the Treasury? Is that the contention? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I would like to develop my point. I shall 
first call the attention of the Speaker to the Senate bill, why 
it should be referred. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to get just what the 
point of order is. We are entitled to have that specifically 
stated. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I am endeavoring to state it now. Let me 
quote from Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, section 3099: 


This bill having come over from the Senate, the question arising is, 
therefore, whether it shall be retained on the Speaker's table as being 
substantially the same as one already reported to the House, In order 
that it may be so kept upon the table, the Chair must be notified that 
a committee bas passed upon the subject and made a report to the 
House and asks that the bill be retained on the table for action. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not particularly stressing that point, 
because I realize that there are decisions holding that a certain 
discretion lies with the Speaker to permit a bill to remain 
upon the table; but my contention is that the Senate bill is not 
such a bill that may be considered at the request of the com- 
mittee. My contention is that the Senate bill is a bill the con- 
sideration of which must be had in the Committee of the Whole. 
The same contention I make regarding the House bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have three calendars of the House. 
We have a calendar of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, to which shail be referred bills raising 
reyenue, appropriation bills, and bills of a public character, 
directly or indirectly appropriating money or property. A foot- 
note under section 729 of the House Rules states: t 


In determining whether a bill shall be placed on the House or Union 
Calendar, clause 3 of Rule XXIII should be consulted. That is section 
843. h 


It is my contention, Mr. Speaker, that these bilis both 
appropriate property of the United States, and that they 
set in motion a train of circumstances that will ultimately 
involve the expenditure of money. My first contention is that 
these bills appropriate property of the United States; second, 
that they set in motion a train of circumstances that will ulti- 
mately involve the expenditure of money, 

First as to property. These bills are bridge bills. They 
contemplate an easement or a right of way over property 
of the United States, to wit, the waters of the Columbia 
River and the bed of the Columbia River. I desire to cite the 
point that the bed and waters of the Columbia River are 
the property of the United States in so far as navigation is 
concerned. In a very able address made by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
son], last April, he states, on page 3 of that speech, that in 
the case of Coleman v. Philadelphia (3 Wall. 713) the Supreme 
Court said that the navigable waters of the United States 
are the public property of the United States and subject to 
all the regulations by Congress. This same case was cited 
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with approval in the Chandler Dunbar case (229 U. S., p. 63), 
in which the court states: 


Commerce includes navigation. The power to regulate commerce 
comprehends the control for that purpose and to the extent neces- 
sary all the navigable waters of the United States which are accessible 
from the States other than those in which they lie. 


To this point I wish to call the attention of the Speaker: 


For this purpose they are the property of the United States and 
subject to all the requisite legislation by Congress. 


If they are the publie property of the Nation for any pur- 
pose, then under rule 729 this bill contemplates the appropria- 
tion of both the water and the bed of that stream. This bill 
contemplates a bridge some 3,400 feet long, with eight piers, 
set in the navigable portion of the Columbia River. For 
that reason, Mr. Speaker, I contend that this bill should be 
on the Union Calendar. 

I desire to cite to the Speaker section 843 of the Manual, 
wherein it has been repeatedly held that the granting of an 
easement or a right of way places a bill upon the Union Cal- 
endar. Speaker Clark decided that even the granting of a site 
for a monument in the city of Washington takes the bill 
to the Union Calendar. On the proposition that this bill will 
ultimately lead to an expenditure of money I desire to cite 
section 843 of the Manual: 


But where a bill sets in motion a train of circumstances destined 
ultimately to involve certain expenditures, it must be considered in 
Committee of the Whole. 


That was a decision by Speaker Cannon. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman please 
give the paragraph? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Eight hundred and forty-four. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What is the paragraph? The 
pages are different. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is paragraph 844, on page 382, of the 
Manual, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 1914, Speaker Clark cited 
that decision with approval. On June 30, 1914, page 11405 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, the Speaker said: 


Under this rule it has been held that a bill which sets in motion 
a train of circumstances destined ultimately to involve certain expendi- 
tures must be considered in the Committee of the Whole, 


How does this bill set in motion a train of circumstances 
destined to involve an expenditure of money? First, in section 
1 of the bill it is contemplated that there shall be held, on 
request, a public hearing by the three Secretaries to deter- 
mine many of the questions relating to this bridge. In section 
7 it is provided that after the bridge is constructed the builders 
of the bridge shall file with the Secretary of War an itemized 
statement of the cost of the bridge, the cost of acquiring real 
property, and the finance and promotion cost. Section 7 fur- 
ther provides that within three years after the completion of 
such bridge the Secretary of War shall investigate the actual 
cost of such bridge and that the findings of the Secretary of 
War as to such actual cost shall be conclusive. It is our eonten- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, that under both of those sections a train 
of circumstances is set in motion which will necessitate an 
expenditure of money. - 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is far diferent from the ordinary 
bridge bill. The bridge act of March 23, 1906, provides that 
the plans and specifications for the construction of a bridge, 
together with the drawings of the proposed construction, and 
such maps as may be required for a full understanding of the 
subject, shall be submitted to the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers and that he shall approye such plans, speci- 
fications, and the location of the bridge as well as the acces- 
sory works. That is a very simple requirement. It does not 
place a very big burden upon the Secretary of War, but the 
first section of this bill provides that— 


The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced nor shall 
any alterations of such bridge be made, either before or after its 
completion, until the plans and specifications for such construction 
or alterations have been first submitted to and approved by the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, acting jointly, and they acting jointly shall determine whether 
the types, designs, and specifications thereof are adequate, based upon 
the proposed use, volume, and weight of traffie passing over such bridge, 
and whether the height and clearances of such bridge are adequate to 
protect the commerce on said Columbia River, and whether the loca- 
tien selected is feasible for the erection of such bridge without obstruc- 
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tions in navigation and without being detrimental to the development 
of interstate and foreign as well as domestic commerce moying to 
and from the Pacific Ocean on the Columbia River to the Inland waters 
of the States concerned, and whether public convenience will be served 
by such bridge as a connecting link between the Federal-aid highway 
systems of the States of Oregon and Washington. The said Secretaries, 
acting jointly, are empowered, and if requested to do so, are directed, 
to hold public hearings for the full and complete determination of 
said precedent requirements. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, when the House bill was being considered 
in the House Committee, General Taylor, Chief of Engineers, 
was requested to come before the committee and state to the 
committee the usual procedure in investigating these bridge 
matters, and I desire to read a few extracts from his testi- 
mony to show that these two bills involve more complicated 
matters and proceedings than the ordinary bridge bill and will 
entail great expense upon the Government. On page 89 Gen- 
eral Taylor said: 

If we could approve the plans of the bridge without giving any con- 
sideration to the land trafie, it would be a very simple problem, be- 
cause we can provide a suitable bridge or a bridge which will be suit- 
table in the interest of navigation and quite simple, but when we take 
into consideration the land traffic it becomes a very complicated question. 


Under the bridge act they are not required to take into con- 
sideration the land traffic, but under section 1 of this bill the 
three Secretaries are compelled to investigate this subject, 
which General Taylor states is a very complicated one. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT, Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman contend that it is 
competent for the Speaker to consider evidence of the character 
7 77 the gentleman is now reciting in determining this ques- 
tion 

Mr. SINNOTT. I certainly do as to whether or not this 
bill will entail an expenditure upon the Government. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of my in- 
terruption, I will say that, of course, the Speaker knows it has 
been held repeatedly that this question must be determined 
upon the face of the bill and not upon evidence before a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SINNOTT. But I am contending that the face of the 
bill shows these expenditures must be made. 

General Taylor, on page 86, stated: 


As I said, in many of those cases where the bridges are across 
important navigable waters, the hearings are quite protracted. 


Then, on page 82, on the same subject, General Taylor was 
asked : 


Now, under the existing law you merely pass on the plans and speci- 
fications from the standpoint of navigation? 
General TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 


Then, on page 74, this question was asked by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Denison]: 


Well, the district engineer, then, who holds the hearing, the local 
engineer who holds the hearing, digests the evidence and transmits 
the original evidence, typewritten transcript, and the exhibits, and hig 
recommendations through the proper channels to your office? 

General TAYLOR, Yes, sir. 


Then, on page 73, General Taylor states: 


The record of the hearing is made stenographically. The district 
engineer analyzes the hearing, makes a summary of what is pre- 
sented, and sends that all on. All the papers, including the complete 
report of the hearing with his recommendation—all that comes to the 
office of the division engineer. 


Then, on page 72, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] 
asked: 

Now, the hearing is conducted by the local or the district engineer 
at the nearest point to the Jocation of the bridge? 

General TayLor. Yes; that is generally done. Take the case of the 
New Orleans bridge. It was conducted at New Orleans. A hearing 
on a bridge across the Columbia River would, in all probability, be 
conducted at Portland, Oreg., that being the place where all the 
parties who might be interested, either for or against the bridge, 
would haye probably the best opportunity to come, 


I eite these statements of General Taylor for this purpose: 
Those are the hearings conducted where the General determines 
to have a hearing. Under the ordinary bridge bill it is optional 
with the Board of Engineers or the Secretary of War whether 
a hearing shall be held; but under this bridge bill, under 
section 1 of both of the bills, that hearing is made mandatory, 
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and it is apparent from the testimony of General Taylor that 
expenses are incurred in these hearings for stenographers, and 
so forth. 

On that point I desire to state, Mr. Speaker, that the people 
of Oregon opposed to this bridge in its present form have 
already made a demand upon the Secretaries referred to therein 
for a hearing, and we have been promised such hearing. I 
read to the Speaker a letter from Secretary Hoover, addressed 
to me, dated December 27, 1926. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Not now. 


My Dear Mr. Sixxorr: Apropos of our conversation a few days 
ago, I have now had an opportunity to consult with my colleagues 
regarding the proposed bridge across the Columbia River at Long- 
view. They agree with me that if the bill should become a law such 
hearings should be heid, No doubt these hearings will need to be beld 
locally under some delegated authority from the three Secretaries. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


Mr. Speaker, as to the expenses that may be incurred in the 
investigation which the Secretary of War is directed to make 
under section 7 of the bill, the bridge will cost from $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000, according to the statements of the proponents of 
the bill. It was stated in another body that the bridge would 
cost from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. It was stated in the House 
hearings that the bridge would cost $3,000,000. Under section 
7 of the bill the Secretary of War is directed to investigate 
and make an accounting and a finding of the cost of the bridge, 
the financing, and all the promotion costs. That finding and 
that accounting can not be made for nothing. I requested 
information about this from the Secretary of War, and on 
January 3, 1927, I receiyed the following letter from him: 


Dean Mr. Stxxorr: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of De- 


cember 28, 1926, asking for an estimate of the probable cost of mak- 
ing the investigation provided for in section 7 of the bill, H. R. 
11608, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, entitled “Granting the 
conseut of Congress to W. D. Comer and Wesley Vandercook to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia River 
between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.” 

In reply I would state that the investigation contemplated by the 
above-mentioned section is of such a special nature that it is impracti- 
cable to give an accurate estimate of the cost at this time. However, 
it is estimated that the expense will probably range from $2,000 to 
85,000, depending upon the fairness and reasonableness of the accounts 
submitted, 

Very respectfully, 


Dwicur F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, to reiterate my contention, it is that 
these bills appropriate property of the United States, and fur- 
ther that they set in motion a train of circumstances that 
ultimately, and I may say immediately, will lead to the expendi- 
ture of money. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the reasoning of the gentleman 
lead one inevitably to the conclusion that all of these bills 
should be upon the Union Calendar and not upon the House 
Calendar, because all of them, if the gentleman’s reasoning is 
correct, appropriate public property to the use of private in- 
dividuals, and all of them involve the expenditure of money in 
passing upon the plans and specifications—— 

Mr. SINNOTT. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And the only difference is one of degree 
as to the amount that is spent. 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; not at all. The point I make as to the 
disposition of property is if the Speaker should hold that the 
bed of a navigable stream is, for any purpose, the property of 
the United States, as these cases hold, then, of course, all 
bridge bills shonld go upon the Union Calendar, unless you may 
say that the custom of the House is stronger than the positive 
language of the rule. 

As to the other proposition; no. The other bridge bills do 
not show upon their face an expenditure. It is a matter of 
argument. It is a matter of speculation and conjecture as to 
the ordinary bridge bill whether or not expenditures will have 
to be incurred. But this bill makes it positive. It puts a 
positive obligation and duty upon the Secretary of War to in- 
‘vestigate expenditures amounting to from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
and ascertain whether they are correct. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But does not the gentleman concede that 
under the terms of the general bridge act the duty imposed 
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upon the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War in con- 
nection with the approving of plans and specifications of neces- 
sity requires that some money must be expended? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; there is no duty upon them to hold a 
public hearing. Under the bridge act the plans and specifica- 
tions are sent to them, and they are to deal with the matter at 
their office. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What is there in the present bill that im- 
poea more of a duty upon them than does the general bridge 

3 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is made mandatory; they are to hold pub- 
lic hearings. The Secretary, under the ordinary bridge act, is 
not directed to hold public hearings, but here the three Secre- 
taries are directed to hold public hearings. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman has said that the Chief of 
Engineers holds hearings. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is a matter of option with them. If 
it was an ordinary bridge bill and this point was made, your 
reply would be that it was a mere matter of argument and 
conjecture as to whether they will have any expenses in hear- 
ings, but in this bill it is made obligatory on the three Secre- 
taries to hold hearings, and the Secretary of War has said that 
the expenditure will amount to from three to five thousand 
dollars to investigate the cost of the bridge according to the 
provisions of section 7. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Oregon. Ordinarily a bridge bill is not of such importance as 
to demand consideratfon to any great extent on the part of 
Members of the House other than the particular committee 
charged with the duty of investigating the propriety of passing 
the measure. But when we are confronted with an unusual 
measure, carrying unusual provisions and fixing precedents, we 
may be pardoned if we decline to treat it as pyrely a local 
matter and take some interest in it. 

I understand it to be the contention of the gentleman from 
Oregon that the bill belongs upon the Union Calendar because 
it carries a charge upon the Treasury, and so shows upon its 
face. I respectfully take issue as to the fact. The gentleman 
argues that it is a transfer of Government property. If that 
be true it would belong on the Union Calendar. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am astonished that the gentleman from 
Oregon, or any gentleman from any State, would be prepared 
to concede that the Federal Government is the owner of the 
bed of the stream and the banks where that stream is navigable. 
The gentleman has read a decision from the Supreme Court of 
the United States. If the gentleman will reexamine that opin- 
ion he will not find any assertion to the effect that the Federal 
Government owns the bed of the stream or the banks of the 
stream, but that the decision says “navigable waters.” And 
the only interest, Mr. Speaker, which the Federal Government 
has is in the navigation feature of any stream, and that inter- 
est it has is under the commerce clause of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I should deplore very greatly having a decision here from 
the Speaker of the House indorsing the doctrine that the Fed- 
eral Government may step in and divest the riparian owner 
and divest the State of their jurisdiction over the bed of a 
stream when the farthest extent to which the courts have gone 
has been simply to deal with the navigability of the waters in 
a stream. 

Therefore it seems to me that that part of the gentleman's 
contention must fail. It is not a transfer of public property 
or any easement therein, other than giving the right to con- 
struct a bridge over a navigable stream, and all the interest 
that the Government of the United States has in the matter is 
to be safeguarded by referring that matter to the Secretary of 
War that he may protect the interest, the only interest the 
Government has; that is, the interest of navigation. 

The second contention of the gentleman is that the bill 
“sets in motion a train of cireumstances destined ultimately to 
involve certain expenditures” and therefore it must be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. I again respectfully take 
issue with him upon that statement of fact. 

The bill does not show such a thing upon its face. It is true 
that the bill proposes the unusual feature of adding to the 
Secretary of War two other Cabinet officials who are to pass 
upon it. I pause here to say that that is a remarkable thing 
to me. I can see some shadow of reason, although it is a very 
dim shadow, why perhaps the Secretary of Agriculture might 
be consulted because his department is the administrator of 
the fund appropriated by Congress for the construction of 
highways, but that is so remote as to not, in my opinion, give 
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the Seeretary of Agriculture any proper place in the picture. 
And how can it possibly be argued that the Secretary of Com- 
meree has any place in the situation? Mr, Speaker, there are 
many factors and elements in the character of the Secretary 
of Commerce that I greatly admire, and I very much respect 
his ability, his energy, and his ingenuity, but remembering 
that life is uncertain, that death is certain, I shudder to think 
where we are driving when we reach the point that we can not 
authorize the building of a bridge over a navigable stream in 
the country without calling in Mr. Hoover. [Laughter and 
applause.] It is unnecessary to have these officers, but for 
reasons satisfactory to the gentleman directly interested in the 
construction of this bridge they have been provided for, and I 
will make no complaint of it. 

But their inclusion adds nothing to the expense. If it does, 
I should complain of it. If that adds to the expense, and 
therefore makes this a Union Calendar bill, then we better 
strike them out. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in this bill to differen- 
tiate it, so far as the expense is concerned, from any of the 
ordinary bridge bills of the House of Representatives. If the 
Speaker shall hold, if he shall go so far beyond what the courts 
have ever laid down as the law, that the Federal Government 
is the owner of the bed of a navigable stream simply because 
it is navigable, then every navigable stream falls within the 
rule, and no bridge bill can be considered except upon the 
Union Calendar, because the only reason for having these bills 
passed by the Congress is to protect the interest of the Gov- 
ernment. Its only interest now is navigation, but If by any 
decision the Government be held to be the owner of the bed, 
then its interest will be vastly expanded. 

I need hardly remind the Speaker that the rulings of the 
past are very clear. I quote from notes in the Manual: 

To require egnsideration in the Committee of the Whole, a bill must 
show upon its face that it falls within the requirements of the rule; 
but where the expenditure is a mere matter of speculation, or where 
the bill might involve a charge but does not necessarily do so, the rule 
does not apply. 


The gentleman from Oregon has argued that by reason of a 
provision of the bill, under certain conditions, a public hearing 
may be had; that it is mandatory in its character. I do not 
so read the bill or the language of the bill. But even if that 
were true, there is nothing save the remotest implication that 
it would carry a charge upon the Treasury to have that hearing. 
The only cost to which the gentleman referred as possible, so 
far as I could hear his remarks, was perhaps some stenogra- 
pher's fees for taking down the testimony of witnesses. I have 
as much right to assume that the department will use one of its 
own stenographers already upon the pay roll, at no additional 
expense to the Government, as has the gentleman the right to 
assume that they will call in and hire an outside stenographer. 
All those things are purely speculative, and I respectfully sub- 
mit that the point of order of the gentleman does not lie. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be 
heard for a moment in opposition to the several points of order 
made by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Stnnotr]. I observe 
that the gentleman who makes these points of order, and the 
principal gentleman sustaining him, are opponents of the bill 
itself. Attention has been called to two bills, one a Senate 
bill, which lies on the Speaker's table, and the other a House 
bill, which is on the House Calendar, It is not necessary to 
confuse the two. The points of order are in reality made 
against the House bill. The Senate bill is secure in its right 
to lie on the Speaker's table. I think that will be conceded. 
Those opposing the House bill were good enough to give me 
sufficient notice that their main point of order was to be made 
this morning, so that I had time to consult with prominent 
Members of the House who are skilled in parliamentary tactics 
and to inform myself otherwise in opposition to the points of 
order, and thus I am firm in my contention that the points of 
order are not well taken; that they do not conform either to 
the rules or the precedents. 

Further emphasizing the rule to which attention has been 
called by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], I 
call the attention of the Speaker to the following paragraphs 
in Hinds’ Precedents which interpret that rule, and these occur 
in volume 4: 

Pan. 4809. A bill which might involve a charge upon the Govern- 
ment, but does not necessarily do so, need not go to the calendar of a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Pan. 4810. A bill that may incidentally involve expense to the 
Government, but does not require it, is not subject to the point of 
order that it must be considered in Committee of the Whole. 
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Par. 4811. To require consideration in Committee of the Whole a 
bill must show on its face that it involves an expenditure of money, 
property, etc. 

Pan. 4818. Where the expenditure is a mere matter of speculation 
the rule requiring consideration in Committee of the Whole does not 
apply. 5 


Further, Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that section 4 of the 
general bridge act protects. the whole situation. It contains 
the following declaration: 


+ © © it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, after giving 
the parties interested reasonable opportunity to be heard, * © *, 


This bill differs from the ordinary bill in that two other 
Secretaries are joined. The reasons for adding the two other 
Secretaries are, first, that the Federal-aided highways are on 
each side of this river. The bridge is to be the connecting link. 
It is not necessarily a part of the Federal highway at all, but 
is a connecting link, and to protect that situation the Secretary 
of Agriculture was named in the bill. Second, it was claimed 
also that there might be some danger to navigation, and, there- 
fore, the Secretary of Commerce was named. All of these pro- 
visions were by agreement. All of these departments have 
district agents at Portland, Oreg. It is assumed that a public 
hearing, if any, would be at that place where all the depart- 
ments have subdivisions, and this will preclude the idea of 
especial costs other than those which are normal and proper 
and provided for under the clause of the basic bridge act which 
I have just read. 

The cost, as has been indicated, would be that which is only 
incident to the conduct of the office of the Secretary of War. 
It is customary for such hearings to be held locally by the 
district engineers of the War Department. I contend, there- 
fore, that the point of order, in so far as it lies against the 
House bill, is not well taken. Further, Mr. Speaker, I agree 
fully with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] that 
there is nothing in the contention that the bed of the river 
and the banks thereof are Government property, and shall not 
attempt to add anything to what he has said with reference 
to that point. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, the point of order of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. Sinnorr] is based upon two grounds 
as I understand it, namely, that this bill calls for an appro- 
priation of public property, the property of the United States, 
and an appropriation or expenditure of money of the United 
States. In support of his first contention the gentleman from 
Oregon read from a speech that I made in the House during 
the last session, in which I was discussing the source of the 
jurisdiction of the Federal: Government over the navigable 
waterways of the United States. In that discussion I cited a 
number of early decisions of the Supreme Court. The gentle- 
man misunderstood what I said, and he has misunderstood the 
decisions that were cited. I do not think it has ever been 
held, and I have never heard it contended before, that the 
Federal Government actually owns the title to the land under 
the navigable waterways of the United States. On the con- 
trary, the Supreme Court has held that the title to such land 
is not in the United States but is in the adjoining States, and, 
if a navigable waterway is within the State, then the title is 
in the State itself or the citizens of the State who own the 
property on the shores of the waterway. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not own the bed of the stream, nor does it own the 
water of the stream. The Federal Government has jurisdiction 
over the stream merely as a matter of commerce, for the pur- 
pose of commerce, and that is all it has; and when the decisions 
use the expression that the navigable waterways of the United 
States are the property of the United States, it is used in the 
sense that the United States has jurisdiction over them for 
the purpose of commerce, and it does not mean that the United 
States has the actual title to the land beneath the water nor 
to the water itself. 

So that when the gentleman from Oregon contends that this 
bill ought to go to the Union Calendar because it involves 
an appropriation of property of the United States, that posi- 
tion is not tenable at all. It does not involve property of the 
United States in the sense in which that term is ordinarily 
used and understood. Now, with reference to the other point 
that this bill provides for or involves an appropriation or an 
expenditure of money of the United States. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, if that is true, every bridge bill which has been passed 
by Congress since March 23, 1906, has been placed upon the 
wrong calendar, and every bridge bill that is hereafter re- 
ported to the House will have to go to the Union Calendar, 
if the contention of the gentleman from Oregon is correct; 
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because every bill we report and every bill that has been 
reported in former Congresses since the passage of the act of 
March 23, 1906, has contained the specific provision that the 
franchise to construct the bridge is granted subject to the 
provisions of the act of March 23, 1906; and that act requires 
that before any bridge can be built under the authority of an 
act of Congress the plans and specifications must be presented 
to the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War and re- 
ceive their approval; and the uniform practice of the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War is to hold a public 
hearing in all such cases, and let the parties go before the 
engineers and present their plans and specifications, and if there 
are any persons objecting they are given the right to come 
before them and present their objections. That is the practice 
in all cases in the construction of all bridges, and no bridge 
in the United States can be built over any navigable waterway 
of the United States until after the plans and specifications 
have been presented to the Chief of Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of War, and a hearing held and their approval re- 
ceived. That is required in all cases, If the contention of 
the gentleman from Oregon is, sustained in this case it means 
it must hereafter be sustained in reference to all bridge bills and 
it is going to get us into an embarrassing situation. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, I do. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I simply want to ask the gentleman a 
question of whether it is not true that on the face of this bill 
there is no mandatory provision to the effect that a hearing 
must be held. 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will put it this way; that as far as this 
bill is concerned, it is quite within the range of probability 
that no hearing will be held, that a hearing is not to be held 
unless the request is made therefor, and for the purposes of 
passing on this point of order it seems to me that it is im- 
possible for the Speaker to take into consideration the question 
of whether a hearing will be held. I call special attention to 
the last line of page 2 and the first two lines of page 3: 


The said Secretaries, acting jointly, are empowered and, if requested 
to do so, are directed to hold public hearings for the full and complete 
determination of said precedent requirements, 


It is now only a question of speculation as to whether such 
a hearing will ever be requested or not, and it seems to me 
that entirely brings the bill away from the argument made by 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from North Dakota is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think the gentleman, from the letter cited, 
will find that the request has been made and granted. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to add just a word in answer to 
the statement made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garrett], and I want to relieve his mind of some doubts he 
expressed in regard to the provisions under which this bridge 
is to be constructed. As I said a moment ago, the plans for all 
bridges over navigable waterways have to be approved by the 
Secretary of War and Chief of Engineers under the general 
bridge law. 

This bill was introduced in the first place in that form and 
was considered in that form by the House committee; but 
when it went to the Senate and serious opposition developed to 
it there the parties who were in favor of and against the bill 
reached an agreement before the Senate committee agreeing 
to put these unusual provisions in the bill in order to be abso- 
lutely sure of protecting the commerce of the Columbia River, 
namely, that the plans for the bridge must first be approved 
by the Secretary of Commerce and Secretary of Agriculture as 
well as by the Secretary of War. The Senate committee 
inserted those provisions in the bill as an extraordinary pro- 
tection to the commercial interests of Portland and because 
those who were opposed to the bill agreed that their inclusion 
in the bill would remove their opposition to its passage. With 
that understanding a similar bill was introduced in the House 
and favorably reported to the House by our committee. 

Now, the same parties are here trying to defeat the bill on a 
point of order on account of the very provisions that were 
placed there for their benefit and at their request. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think I have stated that I 

~ was willing to acquiesce in the agreement that has been made 
by the other parties to place this provision in the bill, but I 
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hate to see a precedent set. I reiterate the statement that it 
is utterly foolish to add the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. DENISON. I will state that I have advised all the 
Members who have spoken to me about the matter to the effect 
that this is the last bill that shall get through my committee 
with my consent containing that kind of a provision. I would 
not have agreed to it in this bill if it had not been for the 
fact that the parties who were opposing and those who were 
favoring this bill got together and agreed that if we put those 
provisions in the bill we would remove the objections to its 
enactment. After that was agreed to in the Senate our 
committee reluctantly agreed to it; since then in the case of 
the bridge across the Elizabeth River, at Norfolk, Va., a bill 
for which was introduced by our colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
DeaL], an attempt was made to place the same kind of a 
provision in that bill, and I refused permission to its being done. 

I do not think it ought to be in this bill, but it was put in 
to remoye the objections now being made to it; and by agree- 
ment of the interested parties this unusual provision was in- 
serted as an additional precaution to protect commerce going 
to and from the city of Portland, and it simply provides that 
the plans shall first be approved by the three Secretaries. But 
that does not necessarily involve any expenditure of money. 
The Secretary may sit in his chair in his office here in Wash- 
ington and grant his approval or disapproval, if he wants to, 
without spending a cent or without spending any particular 
energy. It is mere speculation for gentlemen to claim that this 
bill ought to go on the Union Calendar because of some sup- 
posed or speculative expenditures that may be required. If 
that contention is true, every bridge bill will have to go on 
the Union Calendar, for every bridge bill we pass requires that 
before the bridge can be built the plans must first be approved 
by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Dextson] has been very fair throughout the entire 
controversy. Does not the gentleman remember that repre- 
sentatives of the city of Portland requested at the hearing that 
the words “location and public convenience“ should be in- 
cluded in the bill, and that the provisions were strictly in 
conformity with the other provisions of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not recall that, but I recall that they 
wanted some provision in the bill stating that before the 
bridge could be built the Secretaries should first grant a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity. I objected to 
that, because it had no proper place in a bridge bill. Bridges 
are not yet generally recognized as public utilities, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We are the judges of that. 
All that the department has to do is to see that the interests 
of navigation are protected. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention 
to the single precedent cited by the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Suynorr] under section 3 of Rule XXIII: 


Where a bill sets in motion a train of circumstances destined ulti- 
mately to involve certain expenditures, it must be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole (IV, 4827). 


It is a well-known doctrine in the determination of the effect 
of a decision, whether by the courts or the presiding officer 
of a deliberative body, that the words used in the decision 
or syllabus must be understood in connection with the subject 
matter that is involved. What is involved in that decision? 
Hinds, volume 4, section 4827, cites a decision rendered by 
Speaker Cannon on December 12, 1904, bearing on the point, 
There was before the Speaker at that time a bill which pro- 
vided for the retirement of certain petty officers and enlisted 
men in the Navy prior to the expiration of their term of serv- 
ice. The term of service had been fixed by law at 30 years, 
and the bill then before the Speaker provided that they might 
be immediately retired. It said nothing about the enlistment 
of men to take their places. Speaker Cannon said it was per- 
fectly clear that if those officers and enlisted men were retired 
other men would be appointed and enlisted to take their places, 
and that there would be the additional charge upon the Treas- 
ury of paying the retired pay to the men who had been relieved 
from duty. That was the only question decided. On that 
basis the Speaker used this language: 


A bill which sets In motion a train of circumstances destined ulti- 
mately to involve certain expenditure must be considered in Committee 
of the Whole. 


I suggest to the Speaker that if we are to follow that lan- 
guage literally there is not a single bill that passes this House 
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that does not ultimately set in motion a train of circumstances 
that may create expense. Every bill that we pass, whether a 
bridge bill or any other kind of bill, involves some duty or 
activity upon the part of some officer of the Government. The 
rules were never intended to require that whenever we find a 
duty to be performed by an officer for which the machinery 
has already been furnished, the bill must go to the Committee 
of the Whole. The only language in the rule on which such 
an argument can be based is that all propositions must fall 
under the rule if they involve on their face a charge upon the 
people. That necessarily means a new charge, a charge not 
already made on the people, a charge or lien or some financial 
burden that does not already lie on the people. In this case 
the bill. does not set up any new machinery or provide for any 
new set of officers, but provides merely that the three Secre- 
taries shall do things for which they have already adequate 
equipment and adequate personnel, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard 
very briefly on this one point. Section 7 of the bill takes the 
bill, to my mind, clearly outside the purport of the general 
bridge act of 1906. There are mandatory provisions in this bill 
before the House which require public hearings to be had and 
accounting to be made upon the question of costs, and I sug- 
gest that when an enterprise, such as the construction of this 
bridge, runs into $5,000,000 or $6,000,000, and it is mandatory 
under the terms of the bill upon the Secretary of War in this 
case to supervise and go over those costs, that it sets in motion 
a train of circumstances which will ultimately and immedi- 
ately create a charge upon the country. I submit that the 
point of order is well taken. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon has made sev- 
eral points of order, the first being against the Senate bill be- 
cause it is improperly upon the Speaker's table, the second 
against the House bill on the ground that it appropriates public 
property, and the third against the House bill in that it neces- 
sarily involves a charge upon the Treasury. 

In regard to the first point of order, the point of order being 
that the bill is improperly upon the Speaker's table, and should 
be referred to the committee, the Chair thinks that that matter 
is within the discretion of the Chair, As a matter of fact, in 
this instance the Chair was requested to hold that bill upon the 
Speaker's table by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHN- 
son], representing his delegation, and the Chair held it with 
knowledge that a similar House bill had been reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but that such 
bill was reported without instructions to any Member to bring 
it up. The Chair thinks that even without such instructions, 
a bill similar to a Senate bill being on the calendar, it is 
entirely within the discretion of the Chair, at the request of 
gentlemen interested, to retain the bill upon the table. 

With regard to the second point, that the House bill appro- 
priates public property, the Chair is in entire accord with the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr]. To hold otherwise 
would unquestionably be to hold that every bridge bill should 
be referred to the Union Calendar. The Chair would not so 
hold. The Chair thinks that bridge bills in general—in fact, 
practically every bridge bill he has ever seen—should be re- 
ferred, as the custom is, to the House Calendar. 

The only question in the Chair's mind is whether this bill 
does not so greatly differ from all other bridge bills that an 
exception must be made in this case, and the Chair thinks that, 
in view of the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois that 
the committee, with his approval, will never report out another 
bill like this one, it is perfectly safe for the Chair to say that 
all future bridge bills reported from that committee will be 
referred to the House Calendar and not to the Union Calendar. 

The Chair is in very grave doubt as to how he ought to 
decide the third point of order. He has been much interested 
in and instructed by the arguments made by gentlemen on both 
sides of this question. To the mind of the Chair, it comes 
down simply to one point, and that is whether or not the pro- 
vision that public hearings are to be held and other provisions 
also do not necessarily involve or predicate a charge upon the 
Treasury. We know that in the case of this particular bill 
there is a great diversity of opinion as to whether or not it 
ought to pass. Of course, the Chair is not concerned with 
that; but we all know that one great State is practically 
unanimously in favor of the construction of this bridge, while 
another great State, in so far as we can judge by the opinion 
and actions of its Representatives here, is equally opposed to 
it. Thus on the face of the facts it seems to the Chair evident 


that there will be public hearings upon this bill, probably pro- 
tracted and probably demanding the summoning of witnesses 
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from different and distant points. Does that on the face of it 
show that a charge will be laid upon the public Treasury? The 
gentleman from Oregon has read two letters which show con- 
clusively that this bill will in fact be a charge on the public 
Treasury. He has read a letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce saying that the three Secretaries have agreed to the 
demand for public hearings, and he has read a letter from the 
Secretary of War showing that the cost of the investigation 
will be considerable. 

The Chair is in very grave doubt about this question. The 
Chair would be loath to set any precedent which would go 
further than the general precedent that a bill must show on its 
face that it will involve a charge. Of course, there is the prece- 
dent referred to by the gentleman from Illinois, that “ where 
a bill sets in motion a train of circumstances destined ulti- 
mately to involve certain expenditures it must be considered in 
Committee of the Whole,” and the Chair would be very loath 
to render a decision which would broaden that in any sense. 

Do these provisions in this bill, unlike any other bridge bill, 
show conclusively upon their face that a public charge will be 
necessarily involved and that the bill should be on the Union 
Calendar? That is the question, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is it agreeable 
to the Chair to permit an answer to the inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, take my own 
situation. The Chair speaks of the knowledge that the Chair 
has of the controversy. The Chair, I know, is perfectly familiar 
with it. Now, I am not. It may be that inasmuch as there 
have been various publications in the papers in connection with 
this bill that I ought to haye known more of it, but all I know 
of this matter, except what has been developed here this morn- 
ing, I derive from the reading of the bill itself and from the 
bill only, and I dare say that every Member of the House who 
has not had personal touch with the situation, such as naturally 
comes to the Chair, derives his information from the bill, and 
the bill does not show upon its face the fact that expenditures 
will be engendered. i i 

If the Chair can mentally dissever the information that has 
come to him from private conversations and from the letters 
read by the gentleman from Oregon from that which is con- 
tained in the bill itself, I respectfully submit the Chair, it 
seems to me, would have to overrule the point of order. This is 
the very reason that bill must show expenditures upon its 
face; that is why the Speakers have so held in the past. I 
respectfully submit that itis not proper—I mean parliamentarily 
proper—for the Chair to go outside the bill itself to determine 
the point of order and that the Chair has no right to rely upon 
information that has come to him other than from the bill, and 
no right to rely upon letters read from other officials of the 
Government. I mean no parliamentary right, of course, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman from 
Tennessee, that knowledge of facts previously acquired should 
not be a factor in determining this parliamentary question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I dislike to trespass upon the 
Chair in the midst of his ruling, but if agreeable I would like 
to suggest this: The fact that there may be a hearing does not 
necessarily imply expense to the Government. Those gentlemen 
who are opposed to this measure are going to come before these 
Secretaries yoluntarily. They are not going to have to be sent 
for. There is no authority given in the bill to subpœna wit- 
nesses. There is no power given to this board composed of the 
three Secretaries to compel the attendance of any person. The 
hearings which they are to have will be voluntary, and those 
who appear will voluntarily appear to make their statements, 
both those who are for and those who are against the proposi- 
tion. That is a fair assumption. If it is otherwise, then the 
bill does not provide the machinery requisite to carry out the 
purposes of the act, because it confers no authority to subpœna 
witnesses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I only have the floor through 
the courtesy of the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The customary practice, in 
the review of bridge plans, and so forth, and the holding of 
hearings when called upon, has been to have them conducted 
by the district engineer, and it so happens that the district 
engineer for all this section is located in the city of Portland, 
Oreg., and each of the other secretaries has a district official 
in the city of Portland. So it is just as fair to assume that 
the expense that may come from holding public hearings, where 
the witnesses appear voluntarily, will be only the normal ex- 
pense of the departments. . 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And, Mr. Speaker, public hear- 
ing does not imply expense. Indeed, I would venture to say 
that it implies to the contrary unless express provision is made 
in the bill for the expense. It is a matter of frequent occur- 
rence; almost every week the Committee on Rules has public 
hearings and there is no expense attached to them. 

The SPEAKER. That, of course, is a permanent organi- 
zation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, 

I want to say it is a rather common thing to have public 
hearings before the different Secretaries of the departments on 
yery important matters where there is no expense involved 
at all. 
“Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Indubitably those matters go 
on all the time. This does not differ, as I understand it, in any 
way from the hearings that are not infrequently had before the 
Secretary of War on a bridge bill where he has the sole 
authority. - 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, however, makes the distinction 
there that this is to be a public hearing which is to be held 
away from home and by a new organization, and will not come 
under a regular organization like the Committee on Rules, so it 
would involye expense. 

The Chair is not relying on the definite statement of the 
Secretary of War that it will involve expense, though he hap- 
pens to know that now. The only question in the Chair's mind 
is whether he should dismiss from his mind entirely knowledge 
of a definite fact which seemed very patent to him when he 
read the bill that public hearings held by three Secretaries 
thousands of miles away would necessarily involve expense, 
That is the only question in the Chair’s mind. 

The Chair, with very graye doubt as to the wisdom of his 
decision, but with knowledge that it will not create a precedent 
which will affect any other bridge bills or a precedent which 
will generally affect reference of bills to the House or Union 
Calendar, will overrule the first point of order made against 
the Senate bill and the first point of order made against the 
House bill in that it involves the appropriation of public prop- 
erty, and will sustain the third point of order against the bill 
in that it shows on its face it would create a charge on the 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
importance of the decision and the possibility that it may be a 
precedent and the expressed doubt of the Chair, I respectfully 
appeal from the decision of the Chair sustaining the point of 
order on the third proposition involved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is very glad to entertain the 
appeal. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the House? 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes had it. 

So the decision of the Chair was not sustained. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CHINDBLOM 
in the chair. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


AVIATION, NAVY 


For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerological, 
radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, for use 
with aireraft built or building on June 30, 1927, $914,000; for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air stations, 
fleet, and all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and for 
overhauling of planes, $8,050,400, including $300,000 for the equip- 
ment of vessels with catapults and including not to exceed $300,000 
for the procurement of helium from the Bureau of Mines, which may 
be transferred in advance, in amounts as required, to that bureau; for 
continuing experiments and development work on all types of aircraft, 
$1,728,600; for drafting, clerical, inspection, and messenger service, 
$685,000 ; for new construction and procurement of aircraft and equip- 
ment, including not to exceed $235,000 for the Naval Reserve, 
$8,412,000, of which amount not to exceed $4,100,000 shall be avail- 
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able for the payment of obligations incurred under the contract 
authorization for these purposes carried in the Navy appropriation 


act for the fiscal year 1927, approved May 21, 1926; in all, $19,790,000 ;: 


and the money herein specifically appropriated for “aviation” shall 
be disbursed and accounted for in accordance with existing law and 
shall constitute one fund: Provided, That in addition to the amount 
herein appropriated and specified for expenditure for new construc- 
tion and precurement of aircraft and equipment, the Secretary of 
the Navy may, prior to July 1, 1929, enter into contracts for the 
production and purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, 
spare parts and accessories, to an amount not in excess of $5,000,000 : 
Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended for maintenance of more than six heavier-than-air stations 
on the coasts of the continental United States: Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used for the construction of a 
factory for the manufacture of airplanes: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to consider, ascertain, 
adjust, determine, and pay out of this appropriation the amounts 
due on claims for damages which have occurred or muy occur to 
private property growing out of the operations of naval aircraft, where 
such claim does not exceed the sum of $250: Provided further, That 
all claims adjusted under this authority during the fiscal year shall 
be reported in detail to the Congress by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, permit me to make a short 
statement that will indicate what is included in the Air Service 
program provided for in the bill, 

Subsequently to the approval of the appropriation act for 
the current fiscal year on May 21, 1926, an act was approved 
on June 24, 1926, designed to provide the Navy with 1,000 useful 
airplanes upon completion of deliveries under orders placed in 
pursuance of appropriations for the fiscal year 1931. While 
the act of June 24, above mentioned, did not become law prior 
to the current appropriation act, it was understood that the 
appropriations carried by the latter should apply toward the 
accomplishment of the program laid down by the former. With 
respect to the current appropriation and to the appropriation 
proposed in this bill for new construction of aircraft and equip- 
ment, the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics made the follow- 
ing statement to the committee: 


As the committee is aware, no special appropriation has been made 
toward this program. The bureau, however, being most anxious to 
effect every possible economy, has gone carefully over the ground, has 
revised its wastage and procurement figures, and believes that with 
funds already appropriated it will go a long way toward completion of 
the first program increment during the current fiscal year; and if 
these revised wastage figures prove correct, that it will be able to com- 
plete the program on practically the same annual appropriations for 
new construction as have been available for the past two years. 


The 1,000-plane program was based on a wastage of 3314 per 
cent annually. More recent studies suggest that approximately 
23 per cent would be more nearly accurate. 

The total amount proposed in the Budget for aviation is 
$19,790,000, plus a contract authorization for new construction 
and procurement of aircraft and equipment of $5,000,000. The 
current appropriation is $19,065,288, plus a contract authori- 
zation of $4,100,000. There is an increase, therefore, of $724,712 
in the direct appropriation and of $900,000 in the amount of the 
contract authorization. 

On October 1, 1926, there were assigned to naval aviation a 
total of 692 officers and 3,587 enlisted men of the Navy and 
89 officers and 894 enlisted men of the Marine Corps, a grand 
total of 781 officers and 4,481 enlisted men. The Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics states that “considering the number 
of officers and men allowed for the Navy and Marine Corps as 
a whole, it is considered that a fair proportion is assigned to 
aviation.” 

LIGHTER THAN AIR 

We possess one rigid airship—Los Angeles—and have one 
nonrigid, and a contract has been let for the construction of 
the experimental metal-clad airship authorized in the act of 
June 24, 1926. The Los Angeles, despite the reduced sum 
allowed for the maintenance and operation of the air station at 
Lakehurst, where it is housed, has continued to operate quite 
extensively thus far in the current fiscal year, having been 
employed in training personnel, in making various studies 
under flight in furtherance of the art of rigid-airship construc- 
tion, and incidentally in checking the accuracy of compasses 
of radiocompass stations along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
committee has removed the restriction on expenditures at Lake- 
hurst carried in the present law and has done nothing to hinder 
the employment of the Los Angeles in any way the department 
might see fit. 
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In the act of June 24, 1926, authority was carried for the 
construction of two rigid airships of approximately 6,000,000 
cubic feet capacity each, at a cost of not to exceed $8,000,000 
for both ships. The act provided that the construction of one 
of the ships should be undertaken as soon as practicable and 
prior to July 1, 1928. No provision is included in the Budget 
for any new rigid airships. The President, in his message 
transmitting the Budget, specifically refers to this omission and 
gives his reasons, which coincide with those advanced by this 
committee a year ago when it advocated the experimental 
metal-clad airship, There is another factor, however, which 
should have the consideration of the Congress before proceed- 
ing under the authorization. We are told that if the two ships 
authorized were built simultaneously there would be a saving 
in their total cost of approximately $2,000,000, despite the 
limitation of $8,000,000 for both ships prescribed in the author- 
izing act. We have housing accommodations for large rigid 
airships on the east coast only—the hangar at Lakehurst, which 
cost approximately $3,500,000. That hangar will accommodate 
two airships of the size projected. Unquestionably a somewhat 
similar hangar will need to be provided on the west coast and 
it would seem that if the two ships are to be built that they 
should be built together and the money thus saved used to pro- 
yide additional housing facilities. 

It is felt that attention should be directed to the need of 
something being done with respect to making available a larger 
supply of helium by the time these vessels are ready to operate, 
and possibly earlier, to meet the requirements of the Army and 
Navy for their present lighter-than-air equipment. The Petrolia 
field is rapidly diminishing and the processing costs are steadily 
rising, the latest figure being $54.21 per thousand cubic feet 
Tapping of another fleld can not long be delayed, but before that 
is done it may be wise for the Congress to give consideration 
to the matter of helium reserves. 

REUBEN c. BLAND 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, just prior to the holidays 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] introduced to the 
House with great satisfaction a constituent who was the proud 
father of 28 children. Such a feat was not permitted to go 
unnoticed by this body, and we paused in the consideration 
of an important bill to pronounce our acclaim. And so to-day, 
when the national defense of the country is being debated, it 
is fitting that we stop again and pay tribute to a man who has 
and is contributing more to the man power of the Nation than 
any other citizen. 

Incensed and indignant that one would be so bold as to 
attempt to usurp his well-earned laurels, Reuben C. Bland, of 
Robersonville, Martin County, N. C., my most famous constit- 
uent, has come here to Washington and sits yonder in the 
Speaker’s gallery. He is the father of 84 children, and this 
wonderful accomplishment has been the subject of song and 
poetry for many years. [Applause.] He stands in a class 
alone. He is the champion father of America. He is a walk- 
ing advertisement of the great section of the country he hails 
from. He is supreme in his line, unequaled and unexcelled. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

When the twentieth child arrived at the Bland household 
former Representative John H. Small, who so ably represented 
the first North Carolina district for 20 years, stated to Mr. 
Bland that he would present him with a suit of clothes for 
every child that came thereafter, and 14 times was Mr. Small 
called upon. It is useless to state that I made no such propo- 
sition to the gentleman. [Laughter.] 

His fame has gone so far that only this morning upon his 
arrival he received the following telegram from a lady in 
Kansas City: 

: Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinking 

You are quite a nifty man; 

To your health I now am drinking— 
You have done what few men can. 
[Langhter.] 
I ask this splendid American and North Carolinian to rise 


in the gallery so that the Members of this House may see what 
a real father looks like. [Applause.] 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. BEGG. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
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The Olerk read as follows: 


Page 42, line 1, after the semicolon insert “toward the construction 
of one of the rigid airships authorized in Public Act 422, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, approved June 24, 1926, $200,000. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. .Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
realize two things in offering this amendment. One is the nat- 
ural feeling of hesitation that comes to us all in accepting the 
full responsibility of our office which has been given to us by 
the Constitution of the United States, particularly if in the 
assumption of that responsibility there may seem to be a run- 
ning against some other element in the department of Gov- 
ernment, 

I think it not unwise to read two or three lines out of .the 
Constitution of the United States dealing with this question: 


The powers of Congress: The Congress shall have the power to 
provide for the common defense and general welfare. 


That alone is a broad question. 


The Congress shall have power to declare war. Congress shall have 
the power to raise and support armies. Congress shall haye the power 
to provide and maintain a Navy. 


I challenge any man anywhere to show me a line in that val- 
uable instrument curtailing the right, authority, or privilege or 
releasing us from that responsibility. 

I have no quarrel with any man that votes for the smallest 
possible Navy or the smallest possible Army. I do have a quar- 
rel with the man in this House who believes one thing and then 
perchance for expediency votes for another. 

I will call your attention to this fact, that in 1926 Congress 
overwhelmingly declared to be its policy on national defense 
that we should have two dirigibles or lighter-than-air ships. 

I ask you men, before you vote down this amendment, to 
decide in your own minds whether there is a nation in the 
world, big or little, that has abandoned the lighter-than-air 
ship as an arm of defense. One of my colleagues said to me 
this morning, “ Well, Jim, I am with you; I believe it ought 
to be done, but I do not believe it ought to be done now; let 
us wait until Great Britain has performed her experiment on 
the all-metal balloon. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that is a shameful posi- 
tion to take. Here we are a great, rich, mighty, powerful Na- 
tion. Shall we sit back and let the countries of Europe per- 
form the experiments in national defense? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to interrupt the 
gentleman, but I know he desires to be corrected in this par- 
ticular instance. The all-metal ship that is being constructed 
as an experiment is being built in Detroit. England, on the 
omer hand, is experimenting with two very large rigid air- 

ps: 

Mr. BEGG. I am glad to have the correction. The Detroit 
affair is a commercial one. The English ships will in all prob- 
ability not be launched for a period of 18 months. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They are not metal. 

Mr. BEGG. Not metal, but they are ordered, and they are 
being built. England is indebted to this country, and she is 
paying in interest to us very many times more than I am ask- 
ing in this amendment to begin the operation of our policy. 
Shall we assume the policy of a laggard nation in one branch 
of the national defense? It is wise to do that, if you can find 
a military man in the world who says that the dirigible balloon 
is not an adjunct to national defense. On the contrary, every 
naval man that I talked to made the statement that one dirigi- 
ble will scout more territory in square miles of the ocean in a 
24-hour period than perhaps five cruisers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., It is only during the last 12 months that 
we could get the Navy men to say that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, they have said it for 12 years. The 
gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I prefer not to have a discus- 
sion of that phase of the question enter into my remarks. Let 
us see just what are the actual facts. Will this House, by 
its inaction, repudiate its positive instruction in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress? To vote an authorization without an appropriation 
to follow it up is to make a promise with no intention to ever 
make good. Personally I do not subscribe to that sort of 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. In a moment. Great Britain has already 
started. France has not yet come up and signed the agree- 
ment to pay her obligation to this country, and yet France has 
embarked on the dirigible proposition. Even Italy is building 
them and the country that we refuse to recognize, Bolshevik 
Russia, has laid her plans and has started on her proposal to 
go into the lighter-than-air ship building proposition. Can 
America sit idly by and permit the authorization to go by 
default, simply because some department of the Government 
has failed to come here and say to the Republicans, Do your 
duty.” Let me say again, whether you have ample national 
defense is not the responsibility of a soul in the world save 
you and me, 

I am not a military man and never served an hour. I am 
not a believer in a big Navy and in a big Army, but I am a 
believer in a kind of defense that will command the respect 
of the big nations and the little nations. [Applause.] I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman heard what the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] said yesterday—that although 
we appropriate for cruisers the President need not spend the 
money. Suppose we should adopt the gentleman's amendment, 
must that money be expended or can the President just pass 
it by and not expend it? 

Mr. BEGG. That, of course, is entirely foreign to the ques- 
tion. I do not know, with my limited knowledge, how I or 
anyone else could compel the President to spend the money 
if he said he was not going to, unless we resorted to impeach? 
ment, and I would not be willing to go to that extremity on a 
little issue of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may be permitted to proceed for 
10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is the gentleman’s amendment indorsed by 
the President of the United States? 

Mr. BEGG. I shall answer that as best I can. Under a 
date line of September 4, 1925, in the Philadelphia Inquirer, at 
Swampscott, Mass., the President is quoted as saying—and, 
in fact, it was published throughout the press of the United 
States— 


The disaster to the Shenandoah was appalling from the loss of life, 
but that it was like a great ship of the line going down, and that 
that ship must be replaced by another great airship. 

That is as far as I can go in quoting the President. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman's amendment make 
provision as to where this ship shall be built, by the Navy or 
by private parties? 

Mr. BEGG. No; this money is to be turned over to the 
Navy and they are to advertise for bids. 

Mr. McKEOWN. To be built by private parties? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the Budget refused to recommend this 
item? 

Mr. BEGG. I shall not answer that in the affirmative or 
in the negative, but I do say to the gentleman that so far 
as the responsibility for national defense is concerned, nowhere 
in the Constitution can -he lay it upon the shoulders of the 
Director of the Budget. 

I will remind the gentlemen that a few years ago when the 
war clouds were hovering on the horizon of all the world this 
Congress, foolishly, I believe, refused to appropriate money 
to earry out the authorization established by the same Con- 
gress a little before that and lived to regret it to their dying 
day. And I am one man who will not surrender my responsi- 
bility as I see it in reference to national defense to any living 
sul in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I Will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand the gentleman’s position to 


be if the Budget does not agree with the national defense it is 
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doctrine either in public or private life. I shall not vote for 
an authorization to bluff the world at any time. I shall not 
vote for an authorization unless when I vote I shall follow it 
along with a vote to fulfill it, except, before it can be com- 
pleted, the rest of the world has come to us and said, Don't 
do it and we will quit.” 
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all right to vote it down, but if the Budget provides matters in 
civil life 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, civil life is not half as vital as the American 
defense, whether or not they will get an extra clerk in the 
Department of Commerce as it is whether we shall get an extra 
airship, and I would like to call attention to something else. 
You can not build an airship short of three years, and if it is 
appropriated for two more years it will be five years. Before 
the World War broke out there was not a man in God 
Almighty's world under the Stars and Stripes who ever believed 
we would need an airship. I do not see any danger in the 
clouds but only the danger of lethargy and military flabberness 
that comes from indifference and decay in our branch of na- 
tional defense of which I am talking about at the present time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will yield—I know he will 
have no trouble in securing more time if he wishes it—but 
answering two questions just proposed to the gentleman, I 
would like to say that when the Naval Affairs Committee, after 
investigation, unanimously authorized an appropriation for 
these two rigid airships, they did so after having had evidence 
that the authorization was in no way in conflict with the 
President's financial policy, and was not in conflict with the 
financial policy of the Director of the Budget, and had the 
complete approval of the President of the United States and the 
Director of the Budget at that time in this present Congress, 

Mr. BHGG. I am going to get to that very thing. I regret 
I can not yield more. Now, what happens if this Congress 
does not make any appropriation to support the dirigible pro- 
gram? It can not be appropriated for before July, 1928, when 
the authorization expires unless contained in our deficiency 
appropriation bill, and there has never yet been to my knowl- 
edge any deficiency appropriation carried for a measure like 
this unless it was in time of war. So the Congress, when it 
refuses this amendment, will practically say that you want an 
authorization for a dirigible to go by default until after 1925, 
and then perhaps revive it again. If it takes as long to get it 
through then as it is to get through this time, instead of being 
three years it will be a minimum of six years before the United 
States branch of national defense can hope to have a single 
lighter-than-air ship of modern type. Now, in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, on June 24, 1926, this authorization became a fact. 
It was signed by the President, and I have read nothing nor 
talked to the President at any time in which he has said a 
word that led me to believe that he had changed his mind when 
he signed this bill authorizing these dirigibles; and let me say 
again, an authorization to me is a promise to pay, and when I 
give you my promise to pay, pay I will, and my Government 
certainly can do no less. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. While I reported the bill advocating this, will 
ve gentleman please tell the House what the vote was on that 

1? 

Mr. BEGG. I am sorry I have not that, but I will be glad 
if the gentleman would tell us. It was overwhelming, I know. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it was unanimous. That is my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. WEFALD. It was not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want to misquote the gentleman, but 
I do not think there was any roll call, as I remember. 

Mr. WEFALD. I think there was. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. BEGG, Now, the Navy Department approves this propo- 
sition. The Naval Affairs Committee approves it, the Senate 
approves it, and even went further than we did, and they made 
an appropriation, and put it in a deficiency bill, which was 
dropped out in conference. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BEGG. In just a minute. So that if for any reason this 
amendment is not agreed to this afternoon, the responsibility 
in the future, if it becomes a serious fact, will not be a joint 
responsibility of the legislative and the executive, but it will 
be a responsibility resting solely on the lower House of Con- 
gress. All other branches of the Government have at some 
time spoken in the affirmative, and I believe, my friends and 
colleagues, we can not afford as Congressmen to assume that 
big a responsibility in making our one branch of the national 
defense absolutely inoperative and helpless and in such a con- 
dition that it might just as well be abolished and abandoned. 

Mr. LOWREY. What is supposed to be the final cost of 
these aircraft? 

Mr. BEGG. Eight million dollars for two. 
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Mr. LOWREY. Your proposition is begin one? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Now, for a statement of the reasons of the authorization, 
you can find them in the report accompanying the bill H. R. 
690, pages 3 and 4 I shall not quote that, because I do 
not believe it is necessary to argue with the House as to why 
we need the dirigible ships. I am assuming that everybody 
demands that, because every naval man demands it, and no 
nation has abandoned it. That certainly ought to be con- 
clusive proof, but for those of you who want information I 
recommend that you read those documents, and there you will 
find affirmative arguments. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. 
more. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. The United States is favored in the matter 
of the lighter-than-air ship in that we have the helium gas, 
and I think I am not misstating the fact when I say that no 
other nation has it, and yet every other nation is going for- 
ward in their development, in their experimentation and in 
their program and coming to the time when they actually 
and really will haye that branch of their government. In 
other words, the rest of the Navy will be in perfect condition. 
England, without the use of the helium gas, which is almost 
unlimited in this country, has already begun construction on 
two rigid airships of the type contemplated. Those ships will 
probably be commissioned within a period of two months. 

The Spanish Government, operating under a dictator, has 
embarked. upon the program of constructing airships designed 
to carry passengers and freight, and they have offered a sub- 
sidy to private individuals for doing that. I know that in 
America we are afraid of the term “subsidy,” but if you want 
to embark on a new venture like the development of the rigid 
airship or the lighter-than-air ship, one of two things must be 
done: Either private industry must be subsidized or the Gov- 
ernment must make the investigation and the experimenta- 
tion. I do not believe that my country is going to refuse the 
paltry sum of $200,000 to embark on a program for one ship 
that in three years’ time will perhaps only consume the rela- 
tively small amount of $4,000,000 or $4,500,000, when at the 
same time they are pioneering in the field of national defense 
and lending a great arm of assistance to the national Navy. 

Italy, another country operating under a dictatorial form of 
government, is flying and building ships of the semirigid type. 
Recently, in this House, we voted unanimously an honor to a 
few boys for performing one of the greatest feats of the age 
when they took a heavier-than-air ship and flew over the 
North Pole. Do you know that Italy did the same thing prac- 
tically with a lighter-than-air ship? And the Congress of the 
United States this afternoon, with our untold billions of wealth, 
is hesitating to appropriate $200,000 to build an experimental 
ship of the same kind. Certainly, gentlemen, we will never 
refuse to take that little forward step, not all for national 
defense. Italy and Spain are using the dirigible as a means of 
commerce and transportation for freight and passengers. Is it 
not possible that this country could well afford to do its bit 
and make its contribution along the line of progress just as 
well as two small countries like Italy and Spain and some of 
the rest of the nations in Europe? 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. I would merely like to ask the gentleman 
whether it is considered that these are to be built by private 
enterprise? 

Mr. BEGG. That is as I understand. It is not for the 
benefit of any private individual. 

Mr. CONNERY. It is to build in time of peace a commer- 
cial aviation which in time of war could be used for national 
defense? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. My idea is to get men of a little experi- 
ence in the construction of the lighter-than-air craft. I do not 
care whether the first ship flies or does not fly, but I want 
some men in America trained and some organization built up 
so that we shall be abreast of the times and of the rest of the 
world. [Applause.] ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has again expired. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have two minutes 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have one minute. I want to say to my friend that this is not 
an experiment, Years ago we voted through these airships, 
I ask my friend from Ohio not to refer to these ships as an 
experiment. They are the guardians of the sea, and we have 
always recognized them as such. 

Mr. BEGG. May I have a minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to my friend from Pennsylvania that 
I did not say it was an experiment. I said if it were an ex- 
periment I was willing to spend the money. 

Mr. BUTLER. But it is not an experiment. 
fe BEGG. Of course, it is not. These other couutries are 

ng. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the vote was 7 to 1. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, some inquiry was made with reference to the vote on 
April 12, 1926, authorizing the construction of two dirigibles. 
I am advised that the vote was 297 in favor of the adoption 
of the policy and 40 against, 

I am, and have been, very much interested in our lighter- 
than-air development; and that interest has been prompted 
by a very careful study of the subject: In this country we 
are incited to such study by reason of the fact that we are 
providentially blessed in having a practical monopoly of that 
element which makes possible successful lighter-than-air opera- 
tion. I refer to our helium, which the Almighty seems to 
have placed in relative abundance within our borders. Other 
nations of the world have searched for it in vain. They have 
been doing much and varied investigation in an effort to find it, 
It is said that Japan has even experimented with the gases 
that escape from its volcanoes. When we read in the papers 
that some other nation is hopeful that it has discovered a 
possible source of helium supply we read also of the great 
gratification which attends such a pleasant and encouraging 
prospect, But, to date, other nations have been disappointed 
in their quest, and in volume for sufficient practical operation 
the United States stands alone as the possessor of the coveted 
supply. And yet, with our usual prodigality, we waste enough 
of it perhaps in a single year to meet our needs for purposes 
of defense and offense for half a century to come. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that, despite the lack 
of helium in other countries, they are going on with the de- 
velopment of their lighter-than-air programs. As has been 
indicated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece], two big 
dirigibles are being built in England at the present time. Here 
in the United States, where we are so specially and peculiarly 
blessed with that agent and element which makes such flying 
safe and practical, we have not in our Navy a single dirigible 
that could be used for the purposes of war for which such 
ships are primarily designed; one, I mean, of sufficient size 
for the desired scouting at sea. 

We have the Los Angeles, to be sure, but we acquired the 
Los Angeles under treaty terms, which preclude its use for 
military and naval purposes. Therefore, it is practically use- 
less as a weapon of war except for the opportunity it affords 
for the training of our personnel in the lighter-than-air field. 
Were this country plunged into war—and I pray that it may 
not be—the Navy is to-day without a rigid dirigible to carry 
on that work for which we are so peculiarly fitted by our 
monopoly of helium supply. Nations not so favored realize the 
importance of this branch of defense. Surely we shall be penny 
wise and pound foolish if we neglect it. 

You will recall that we lost the Shenandoah, our first great 
dirigible, in a most lamentable accident. We lost it, however, 
in a very severe storm, I recall reading the statement of a 
survivor to the effect that the twister which wrecked it would 
have been sufficient in its intensity to demolish a Pullman car. 
But the only ones who lost their lives in that disaster were 
those in the control car, which was suspended from the real 
framework of the ship. This car was broken loose and hurtled 
through the air. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Those who were in the envelope itself, in 
the compartments there provided, came down safely, though the 
ship was broken into three pieces. This lamentable accident 
has taught us to make the control car an integral part of the 
ship itself, in accordance with the construction of the Los 
Angeles. The Los Angeles is being operated to-day by many 
of the same crew that survived the Shenandoah disaster. They 
still advocate the importance of lighter-than-air development. 
They tell us that their lamented comrades were pioneers in a 
field of great possibilities, and that they would have us carry 
on. They believe that we may thus express our best tribute 
to their friends and former associates whom they mourn. Shall 
we fail in this duty? 

We have lost many more men in submarines than we have in 
dirigibles, but we still build submarines. We have lost many 
more men in explosions in munitions factories than we have in 
dirigibles, and yet we continue our munitions factories. Almost 
any large American city loses more people each year through 
automobile accidents than have been lost in lighter-than-air 
flying, but autos remain the vogue. But, my friends, with the 
unfortunate destruction of the ill-fated Roma we began to use 
helium in our airships. The Roma was filled with hydrogen. 
Since we instituted this change of policy there have been no 
deaths in our lighter-than-air operations except in the case of 
the Shenandoah catastrophe; and in that instance helium 
saved the lives of most of the crew. In the case of the Roma 
all perished. So the loss of the Shenandoah itself, deplorable 
as it was, has exemplified the wisdom of the use of helium. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman was speaking about sub- 
marines. Does not the gentleman think, in his experience and 
after what we went through in the World War, that the 
dirigible is the best scouting agent we can use against the 
submarine? 

Mr. LANHAM. I was coming to that very thought directly. 
Let me bring it to your attention that, during the great World 
War, despite the fact that helium was not then in use, great 
damage was done by hydrogen-filled dirigibles, and the experts 
have told us that, even with all the risk attendant upon their 
operation under such circumstances, their use was justified by 
their effectiveness. 

Now, what is the cost of a dirigible? What has been the 
cost of our whole expenditure with reference to this great 
helium project? Much less than the cost of a battleship; 
about that of a single cruiser. I am speaking of the entire 
expense of the industry since its very inception about 10 years 
ago. Yet they tell us that one of these dirigibles, with a cost 
of about one-fourth that of a cruiser, has the efficiency of three 
or four cruisers as a scouting ship. I would not disparage 
the cruisers. We need them on sea, but the dirigible has 
perhaps an even more important mission in the air. In my 
judgment, we should look properly to our defense both on the 
water and above it. 

What is the peculiar efficiency at sea of a dirigible as a naval 
weapon? Let me try to tell you. In the first place, we know 
that in cruising at sea lighter-than-air ships are not subjected 
to the same inconvenience that attends their operations over 
land. They do not have to resort to the different altitudes 
necessitated in cross-country flying by variations of contour 
and topography. On land they have to rise high to go over 
mountains, but may operate at lower levels over the plains, 
On the sea their work is facilitated by a constant level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Consequently there is greater facility of 
operation, and also greater opportunity for saving the precious 
helium, because no necessity arises for losing it by valving. 
It is practically impossible at present to avoid valving helium 
in crossing a great mountain range, But there is a greater ad- 
vantage than that. Let me ask you this: How far from our 


shores can a heavier-than-air machine go and return safely, 
and how long can it remain on such a trip? Well, the Shenan- 
doah could have gone 2,000 miles. Furthermore, it could have 
stopped whenever desired. With the engines stopped, such a 
dirigible could hover indefinitely in one place and return to 
shore when its mission had been accomplished. So you see, 
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gentlemen, that as a scouting ship in times of war there is no 
other vessel of sea or air comparable to the dirigible. At sea, 
with greater facility of operation than on land, it can go to 
great distances, stay as long as desired, do the necessary scout- 
ing, send back reports by radio, and return at will. 

So I say that it is even more an adjunct of naval than of 
military service. For the mere purposes of transportation on 
land the trains, by reason of their greater capacity, offer better 
opportunities, despite the fact that they travel at slower speed; 
but on the sea there is nothing yet devised that can take the 
place and do the work of the dirigible. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if gentlemen 
on the other side would like to use any more time. There are 
one or two speeches to be made against the amendment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I suggest to the gentleman having in 
charge the bill now before the House that some one in opposi- 
tion to the amendment enlighten the House as to just what may 
be expected of them. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know about 
how much time will be desired on this amendment. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like 10 minutes: 

Mr. FRENCH. Possibly in that way we could arrive at the 
proper order of procedure in debate. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman from Idaho will 
permit an inquiry, or, rather, a statement, from the conversa- 
tions over on this side it has been indicated that nearly every 
Member here is for the proposition. It occurs to me that the 
opposition should give the committee the benefit of why they 
refused to incorporate this item in the appropriation bill. All 
of us want to speak for this amendment, and it would take the 
whole afternoon—— 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia, 
that if all on his side are in fayor of the amendment, there 
certainly ought not to be any more speeches over here for it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I agree with the gentleman. I 
think the committee would like to have the reason why the 
gentleman from Idaho and the gentleman from Kansas refused 
to put this in the bill. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman from Idaho will probably tell 
the gentleman a little later on. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time for debate 
on the amendment be limited to 30 minutes, one half to be 
controlled by the gentleman who offered the amendment [Mr. 
Broce] and the other half by myself. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will indicate how many speeches 
there are in Opposition to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio, we can then determine whether that is a correct 
allotment of time. There are a great many of us whe want to 
support this proposition, and we will probably want to consume 
more than 30 minutes. 

Mr. FRENCH. My request was limited to 30 minutes, 15 
minutes on the side. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like 10 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will permit a 
further inquiry, the subcommittee is divided on this proposi- 
tion. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Orıveg] certainly 
should be permitted to have more than five minutes, and those 
of us who are members of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
should have more than five minutes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I modify my request 
and ask that the time of debate on this amendment be limited 
to 1 hour, 30 minutes to be controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment, Mr. Bres, and 30 minutes by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in doubt as to the right in 
committee to provide for control of the time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Idaho and the gentleman from 
Ohio control the time, 30 minutes on each side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho has already 
preferred a unanimous-consent request. What was the request 
of the gentleman from Idaho? 

Mr. FRENCH. My request was that the time of debate on 
this amendment be limited to one hour; and if it were agreeable, 
I would suggest that the time be controlled by the proponent 
of the amendment for the amendment and by myself against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the pending amendment 

Mr. FRENCH. And all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. And all amendments to the amendment 
be limited to one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does that cut off debate on the amendments to the amend- 
ment? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The amendment and all amendments 
thereto, but not to the paragraph. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr.. TABER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. There has been no control of the time granted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this seems to me to be a very 
important matter and a matter which has not been approached 
from the military necessities of our country, from the stand- 
point of its practicability, or from the standpoint of its value, 
nor has there been any attempt to fairly present to the House 
what the cost of the proposition may be. 

I am going to ask a couple of questions. First, what are we 
going to fly these ships with, if we have them? You huve 
heard about helium. Do you know how much helium we have 
available right now? ‘There is not helium enough above ground 
to more than permit the Los Angeles to fly now. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. And the monthly production has dropped be- 
low—— 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I will not. There is not at the present time 
helium enough above ground to more than fly the Los Angeles. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I will not, at this time. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Does not the gentleman think he 
ought to add to his statement that they tried to get it last year, 
but the Committee on Appropriations would not give them the 
money to get the helium? 

Mr. TABER. ‘That is not the situation. That is a sample 
of the general lack of attention to the exact situation which 
generally prevails throughout this body. The facts are that 
the present production of helium is less than 400,000 cubic feet 
per month. The requirements of the Army and the Navy for 
flying ships are for the Army 4,000,000 cubic feet per year and 
for the Navy for the supply of the Los Angeles alone 6,000,000 
cubic feet per year, a total of 16,000,000 cubic feet yer pear. 

Now, that is the situation—10,000,000 cubic feet per year 
requirement for what we have now got in the air. Four hun- 
dred thousand and a little less, with a continually progressive 
dropping off in the production, so that for the current year it 
is hardly possible that there will be three and a half million 
cubic feet produced. That is the situation at the present time 
with reference to that. 

There is another field available which might produce 22, 
000,000 enbie feet a year if it was connected up? Figure your 
ships on the basis of consumption of the Los Angeles and you 
have not got enough to fly the new ship. It will take 18,000,000 
cubic feet alone for that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? The 
gentleman does not want to mislead the House. The gentle- 
man does not desire to leave an impression on the House that 
the information before the subcommittee, a part of which was 
in executive session, was not that there was an ample supply 
when one department of the Government got appropriations to 
obtain it. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman from Alabama is mistaken. I 
have the greatest respect for the gentleman from Alabama; 
he is one of the most valuable Members of this House, but we 
have this situation—if we are going into this kind of apropo- 
sition, we ought to go in knowing that we are doing something 
more than building an experimental ship which can not be 
duplicated, and when it is duplicated can not be supplied with 
helium. He has not taken into account the requirements of 
the proposed ships, which will be 1,000,000 cubic feet per ship. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. t 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I made a mistake in reporting such a 
bill. If there is no helium, I ought to abandon it. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man take into consideration the wells which we have in my 
State that produce natural helium gas? 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman from New 
York has ex 

Mr. TABER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. I have taken into consideration only that 
quantity of helium which the geologists of the Department of 
Commerce having in charge the helium proposition at the 
present time have estimated. The amount of helium required 
te operate two of these 6,000,000 cubic feet is at least 36,000,000 
cubic feet per year. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? Isu't it 
extraordinary, if the gentleman is correct, that the Navy 
should be urging as a matter of national defense the construc- 
tion of these ships? 

Mr. TABER. I have not been able to find after careful 
examination of those in charge of lighter-than-air ships, that 
they have given consideration to it and have a realizing sense 
of what they actually will use. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman say that the Navy 
Department.is not urging the construction of the ships? 

Mr. TABER. I can not say at the present time. The Navy 
Department came before us without the Budget estimate, and 
the only questions before us about a dirigible were those that 
we drew out, except with reference to the Los Angeles. 

I want to give you the factors of cost of this proposition and 
call your attention to the program the Navy Department sub- 
mitted to the Naval Affairs Committee in the order of procedure 
which they recommended. It was not a 6,000,000-cubic-foot 
ship but a training ship with an estimated cost of one million 
and a half dollars, and the building time 18 months. Item No. 
2 was west-coast base, and item No. 3 two 6,000,000-cubic-foot 
ships. ‘This prograni is altogether contrary to that which was 
laid out and it is altogether contrary to that which common 
sense would dictate. 

1 am going to tell you something as to what this program 
will cost becanse if you are going to have the ships and they 
are going to be of military importance we must not only have 
a west-coast base but a Pearl Harbor base, and they will cach 
cost $4,000,000. The helium storage tanks must hold 6,000,000 
cubic feet in Lakehurst, in Pearl Harbor, and on the west 
coast. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Will the gentleman yield? 
it if it is necessary. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. If it is practicable. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
voted for the bill last year? 

Mr. TABER. I did not vote for the dirigibles in the 
Committee of the Whole, and it does not matter whether I 
did or not, the question now is not whether we passed the bill 
a year ago recommended by the committee, it is whether we 
need it now. 

Mr. APPLEBY. We are saving 30 per cent of the helium 
which was lost last year. 

Mr. TABER. As I say, it will take 20 tank cars, and the 
cost is going to be $25,000,000 instead of $8,000,000. The idea 
of building all these things without having any legislative 
authority for connecting up more helium, no appropriation 
authority anywhere, and not having any place to put them, and 
not having anything to fly them with! 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman was in favor of the authoriza- 
tion a year ago, was he not? 

Mr. TABER. No; I was not. 

Mr. BEGG. I was of the impression that the gentleman 
voted favorably to the anthorization. I do not mean the 
appropriation, but I mean the authorization in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, 

Mr. TABER. I was opposed to it. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I ask the gentleman this question: What 
has happened since this Congress authorized the construction 
of two airships, from that date to this, that weuld cause us to 
change our national policy of defense in this particular branch’ 
of the Government? 

Mr. TABER. I have tried to demonstrate to the gentleman 
that we have not available enongh helium to make enough of 
these ships fly, to make them a military practicable proposition. 

Mr. BEGG. How much helium gas has Italy and Spain and 
France and England and Japan, 

Mr. TABER. They use hydrogen and nothing else. 

Mr. BEGG. Have we not just as much hydrogen as they? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman from New York should not be inter- 
rupted by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BEGG. The request that was made was specifically a 


What of 


request for the control of the time, Every gentleman on the 
floor here so understood it, I think, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair stated at the time that he did 
not believe that request was in order. The gentleman now 
addressing the Chair held last spring that it was not in order, 

Mr. BEGG. If the Chair will permit, I am perfectly well 
aware of that, and when the request was made I was aware 
that if I had been in the chair I would not have allowed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not put that portion of 
the request, The order now is that there shall be one hour of 
debate. The gentleman from New York asks unanimous con- 
sent to speak for two minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
House to this fact. Great Britain is building two 5,000,000- 
cubie-feet hydrogen ships, which have not been proved to be 
safe. They intend to use them not for military purposes, but 
for Commercial purposes. Italy has a nonrigid ship and is 
building one, as I understand it, of about 700,000 cubic feet 
capacity, which is about the capacity of the nonrigid ship 
which our Army has. I can see no possible situation where 
the appropriation of money for the commencement of this ship 
is justified from the standpoint of how we are going to build 
it, or what we are going to fly it with, or what we are going 
to do-with it, and it seems to me an absolute waste of money 
at this time to make this kind of an appropriation. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he voted for the bill, I have the record 
here. 

Mr. TABER. I was opposed to this proposition, and I 
always have been. I voted against the dirigibles in the com- 
mittee and notwithstanding my opposition to them voted for 
the bill because it contained about five other matters of which 
I approved. We can not have everything our own way. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, there will be only one speech 
opposed to the amendment. If any gentlemen on the other 
side would like to go ahead, I would be glad to defer for one 
or two. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] has raised the 
question as to our supply of helium, I desire to make a brief 
statement in reference thereto. It so happens that I am a 
member of the subcommittee handling appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce. The Bureau of Mines, transferred 
from the Department of the Interior to the Department of Com- 
merce, is the bureau charged with the duty of procuring helium 
for the Army and the Navy. This bureau is well informed of 
the fields where helium can be procured, and a representative 
from that bureau was called before the Subcommittee on Naval 
Appropriations, part of his statements being given in executive 
session. I am sufficiently familiar with the information which 
the Bureau of Mines has in reference to dur supply of helium 
as to be able to correct some statements of the gentleman from 
New York in reference to it. Permit me to say in this connec- 
tion that I appreciate his kind personal reference to me, and 
I share the same high opinion of his service on the committee. 
No one studies the Navy appropriations bill more closely or is 
better informed of its details than is the gentleman from New 
York. 

In so far as the procurement of helium is concerned, it was 
collateral to the inquiry we were making in reference to this 
bill, because we had no authority to carry appropriations there- 
for in the Navy bill. However, these are the facts. The field 
from which we have been processing helium is now about ex- 
hausted, and it is questionable whether long after June next 
we will find a sufficient supply of gas to justify, from an eco- 
nomie standpoint, the processing of further helium from the 
limited supply of gas from that field. Within 30 miles, however, 
of where our helium plant is now located, is the field known as 
the Nocona Field, and the Bureau of Mines told this committee 
and also the subcommittee handling appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce that in the Nocona Field is a supply 
of helium sufficient to meet for many years the needs of the 
Army and Navy. The Burean of the Budget at the last session 
recommended an appropriation for the purpose of laying pipe 
to the Nocona Field from the Government helium plant. 

One reason why our subcommittee did not recommend it to 
Congress at that time was that we felt it might be more eco- 
nomical to acquire a much larger and better field, where the 
helium content of the gas to be processed would be much 
greater than in the Nocona Field, and where the supply was 
sufficient to many times meet the Army and Navy requirements 
for an indefinite time; and this committee in executive session 
was informed by a representative of the Bureau of Mines of 
this fact and also the amount at which the field could be pur- 
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chased. Now let me say to the gentleman from New York that 
he is also in error in assuming that congressional authority has 
not yet been given for leasing or purchasing gas fields from 
which helium can be processed, The Committee on Appropria- 
tions in a deficiency bill less than two years ago made an 
appropriation to aid in haying set apart a helium reserva- 
tioh in the State of Kansas, and the Department of Commerce 
is now authorized to procure, by purchase or lease, gas fields for 
the production of helium. This is the only difficulty at present— 
the authorization for the procurement of helium was given to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to which department the Bureau 
of Mines was then attached, and when Congress transferred 
the Bureau of Mines to the Department of Commerce, the au- 
thority to purchase gas fields was not vested in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce but remained with the Department of the 
Interior. Bills are now pending on favorable reports in both 
Senate and House to correct this. È 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my friend may 
have one additional minute to answer a question, not to be taken 
out of the one hour. Is there any doubt—— 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I ask the gentlemin from 
Ohio if he will yield me five additional minutes? 

Mr. BEGG. It is not a question of yielding. The Chair has 
control of the time. There is still a great deal remaining of 
the hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama re- 
quest more time? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama that he may proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is well informed, and I ask 
him, Is there any doubt as to our ability to acquire all of the 
helium we need to use to fill these big bags when constructed? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Absolutely none whatever. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I do not think I was wrong. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The committee handling appro- 
priations for the Department of Commerce will bring before 
Congress that very question at this session, and it will be for 
Congress to determine what action in the matter of procuring 
additional helium shall be taken, and we will then have more 
time to discuss the question than now. But, in passing on, let 
me say there is not the slightest doubt but what we have an 
unlimited quantity of helium, and it is thought that a gas 
field capable of producing a very large amount of helium can 
be procured for a reasonable sum, and when procured our 
Government will be the only Nation in the world, so far as is 
now known, that will have any helium. That was in the mind 
of Congress when less than two years ago you passed a bill 
prohibiting the export of helium; in other words, recognizing 
its national-defense value, you passed legislation to prevent it 
ever passing into hands not American. [Applause.] 

Mr, McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? I want to say, 
Mr. Chairman, I am in hearty accord 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I know the gentleman is thor- 
oughly familiar with this whole subject and that no one is 
better qualified to give information on it than he, and since I 
understand he is in agreement with my statements, and there 
is one other feature I wish to touch on, and I have such a 
limited time I regret that I can not now yield. Now, in refer- 
ence to the importance of building one lighter-than-air ship at 
this time, Congress by a large vote authorized two at the last 
session, and the information supplied to our committee from 
those in the Navy as well as those in civil life qualified to speak 
as experts, was that we now have all information required to 
show that from an engineering standpoint it is entirely feasible 
and practical to build a fabricated airship of 6,000,000 cubic 
feet dimension, and that such a ship gives promise of splendid 
performance not only as a scout for the fleet but as a transport 
for mail, light freight, and passengers on a paying basis across 
the ocean. [Applause.] The only reason why this committee 
last year recommended to this House that it appropriate 
$300,000 for a metal-type machine of small dimension was that 
we might demonstrate that class of lighter-than-air ship had 
potential promise that should be studied, but those who are 
its strongest supporters recognize that even if such ship when 
constructed performs as its sponsors believe it will, that still 
you must advance by slow stages to ships of large dimensions 
of that type. 

All engineering experts, both naval and civilian, after long 
and mature study of lighter-than-air craft, are agreed that 
we are now supplied with accurate and full information, based 
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on what has been built or is now in course of building in the 
way of this type of ship, to design and construct a large ship, 
such as this amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
seeks to provide an initial appropriation for. The structural 
type will be essentially different from the large ships which 
Great Britain has now in course of construction. This is due 
to the fact that we will use as a lifting power not hydrogen, 
a high explosive, but helium, and your carriage will be swung 
in a way not like as in the Shenandoah, but in such way as 
to greatly advance safety, reliability, and comfort. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, may I have two 
minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? - 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have fiye minutes more. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I appreciate that, but, Mr. Chair- 
man, I simply ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks. 

The Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized on 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as far as I can learn, there is but one official objection 
to proceeding with the construction of this rigid airship to-day, 
and that official objection is not important. It is carried in 
the President's annual Budget message, and it says in sub- 
stance, Pending experiments made on an all-metal ship! 
it is not indicated where, but I think it is being done at 
Detroit“ pending experiments on the construction of an all- 
metal ship, appropriations be withheld for the time being on 
the two ships that were authorized last session, a year ago, 
by this present Congress.” 

Now, let me tell you something about that all-metal ship. 
In the first place, it is of 200,000 or 250,000 cubic feet capacity. 
In the parlance of airships, it is a “tin lizzie” in comparison 
with what we are considering here this afternoon, which is a 
6,000,000-cubic-foot rigid airship. Everybody who came before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs—experts, if you please— 
requested the authorization for that experimental ship, for 
the construction of which Uncle Sam pays 50 per cent and 
the manufacturers themselves pay the other 50 per cent, and 
they led the committee to believe that it was in no sense an 
experiment for the 6,000,000-cubic-foot machine. In no sense 
whatever was it intended to be anything that would ever 
develop to the 6,000,000-cubic-foot airship. Only now the man- 
ufacturers are requesting permission, when it is completed 
a year or two from now, to use hydrogen, rather than helium, 
because I think it is a question whether helium, which has 
not the carrying capacity of hydrogen, will lift the darn thing 
off the ground. [Laughter.] 

Now, some one on the floor a few moments ago 

Mr. BUTLER. If you put a half crew on it, it will never 
lift. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. Some one suggested that we wait for 
experiments to be made by England. What do we care about 
British experiments on aircraft. We want to lead the world 
in aircraft production, just as we lead the world in every other 
line of production. If we wait until Great Britain completes 
her experiments, you may wait five years and then have noth- 
ing. Uncle Sam is the great financial magnate of the world, 
and if he can not experiment in this laudable operation, in 
the name of heaven, who can? People or countries that owe 
us money? Certainly not. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser] used one single 
argument against the appropriation of money to-day, and 
that was that we did not have enough helium at present to 
run that ship. Well, we have not the ship at the present time, 
have we? Of course, we have the helium at the present time, 
and we will probably have enough in storage tanks to run 
our battleships at present, and it will take three years to 
build this ship now under consideration before the com- 
mittee. Does anyone mean to suggest before this House that 
we will not have helium in four years? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not now. Of course, we have helium. Has 
England any helium? She has-not a cubic foot. Has Italy 
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a cubic foot of helium? Has France? Certainly not. All the 
helium in the world is right here in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. TABER. I object. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman who objected utilized five 
minutes himself. He is always too fair to object to a request 
of that kind. I think under the gentlemen's agreement at this 
time I am entitled to time under the five-minute rule. If I 
am not, I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. will the gentleman yield me 
30 seconds? Will the Chair let me take one minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
BRITTEN] any request pending? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. I have, Mr. Chairman. I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one-half minute in order to ex- 
plain to the House the gentlemen’s agreement that exists over 
on this side for the control of the time of one hour in the 
debate on this amendment now pending before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for half a minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. I object. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to make inquiry of the Chair 
as to just what will be done when the one hour’s debate agreed 
upon between gentlemen haying in charge the bill that is now 
before the House expires? 

The CHAIRMAN. There will be a vote on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 
may have five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want five minutes. I want only ona 
minute. I do not know anything about the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. It is a question whether or not we mean what we say. 
If a mistake has been made here I want to remedy it. I will 
move to take this ship out of this bill. I know where the 
indorsement of this amendment came from. 

I know I consented to write it in the bill because of the great 
indorsement it had. However, I wrote in a time limit, that 
time limit being July 1, 1928, and unless we do it now we should 
take the ship from the bill, because it will never be built. Cer- 
tainly the House ought to know what it is capable of doing, 
We run up the hill one year and the next year we run down, but 
I do not prepose to do it as far as I am concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have a sort of joint interest with my distinguished 
colleague from Ohio in this amendment, because the only exist- 
ing dirigible industry in the country happens to be in my dis- 
trict. I want to make two or three statements particularly to 
supplement what has already been said. The case has been 
well stated by the preceding speakers, but there are two or 
three points I want to emphasize. The first one is this: That 
we have under construction an experimental metal-clad ship. 
Nobody who is fair-minded wants to discount the possibilities of 
that metal-clad ship, but I want to emphasize the fact that it is 
purely experimental, and the last thing I heard about it was 
that they did not know how they were going to get the gas into 
it; that all of the known facts in the field of lighter-than-air 
craft have to do with the so-called Zeppelin type, and that all 
we do know is connected with this particular type. 

The other point I want to emphasize is the fact that we can 
not learn very much from England or these other countries, 
because they are building hydrogen ships; and even if we 
waited until they are all done and have made their experi- 
ments and learned their lessons they may be of relatively small 
value to us. Furthermore, reverting to this so-called metal- 
clad type of ship, I want to emphasize the fact that it is a 
small outfit, of probably 200,000 cubic feet capacity. It is the 
best judgment in the industry that it will take 8 or 10 years, 
after they have proved that the small ship is a success, to 
develop the successive stages from one size to the other 
until they get it up to a point large enough to be of practical 
value. In other words, if we are going to learn anything about 
dirigibles, and if we are going to make any progress in this arm 
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of the national defense, we, in America, having the only avail- 
able supply of helium, must concern ourselves with the develop- 
ment of our own particular industry and get our own experi- 
ence for the use of our own projects. 

Just one thing more I would like to refer to, and that is as 
to the suggestion made by one speaker—I think the gentleman 
from New York—that there is a great deal of interest in the 
commercial side of this proposition. I wonder if that is a 
matter of grave concern, whether there may grow out of it a 
great commercial development. The thing that justifies us in 
appropriating Government money is the fact that it has great 
and admitted military value. I do not think there has been a 
dissenting voice on that question. The fact is, however, that in 
the field of dirigibles and lighter-than-air craft there is a possi- 
ble development that staggers the imagination. I wonder what 
we may expect. to come in the future if and when we make this 
a great practical success, as we have reason to believe it will be, 
if American business men and tourists can get on a great 
dirigible in the city of Los Angeles or San Francisco or Seattle 
or Chicago or New York and land in Europe within two or 
three days or depart from any station in the United States 
and land in China or Japan in perhaps three or four days. 
The commercial possibilities of this are simply stupendous, and 
all this Congress will be doing is to make possible the practical 
development for defensive purposes of something which will be 
of immense value to America commercially. 

Mr. DARROW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. DARROW. Can the gentleman tell the House or the 
committee where the Shenandoah was built? 

Mr. DAVEY. I think the Shenandoah was built in a navy 
yard. 

Mr. DARROW. In Philadelphia. I thought the gentleman 
said the only dirigible factory was in Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this House, in one respect, is making history to-day. 
To me it is a remarkable fact that up to the present time there 
have only been two Members to give notice that they are going 
to oppose an amendment which relates to aircraft. Some three 
or four years ago the sentiment was quite a good deal different 
from that which exists at the present time. I can remember 
that when I took a position on aircraft there were some who 
were disposed to make light of that position, but to-day we 
find aircraft support is practically universal in this House, and 
that means it is universal in the country. That means, Mr. 
Chairman, the country now knows that if we did not have ade- 
quate aircraft we would have to lock up every single ship that 
steams out on the water in time of war, and when you ‘take 
that into consideration you must know that unless we develop 
aircraft in all of its branches and in the proper way we can not 
have an adequate defense for this Nation. I wish to compli- 
ment the House and the country for having assumed a pro- 
gressive attitude. 

Now, a few minutes ago I attempted to put a little piece of 
information in the Recor» relative to the supply of helium gas. 
I think it is important that the House should know there are 
probably a dozen oil fields in the southwestern section of the 
United States where helium gas can be produced in very large 
quantities. I want to say further that a very distinguished 
Oklahoman some six or seven years ago came before Congress 
with a bill in which he sought certain rights for the purpose 
of developing helium gas to be sold commercially, but the Navy 
Department or some other department of our Government, and 
probably wisely, did not feel warranted in giving favorable 
approval to this piece of legislation; consequently he did not 
pursue the subject any further. So there need not be -any 
question in the mind of any person here as to the supply of 
helium gas, for all the Government has to do, as I understand 
it, is to extend their pipe lines into some other field, and if any 
new field should become exhausted they can extend it to some 
other. I am sure that the quantity of helium gas in these oil- 
producing fields of the Southwest is sufficient to take care of all 
the needs of our Nation from the standpoint of aircraft, and 
this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. I understand from the gentleman’s remarks 
that he believes exactly as I do, that not only with respect to 


these dirigibles but the entire aircraft situation the United 
States should be well prepared for times of war. 
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Mr. McCLINTIC. For the reason that in times of war we 
can not start a single vessel away from our shores to any other 
nation, if that were necessary, unless we have aircraft to 
protect them. If we did otherwise, we would lose our ships and 
be a defeated Nation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? The gentle- 
man is at least consistent, which is more than can be said for 
some of the other friends of the amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I thank the gentleman. I am always glad 
to be consistent, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. When the gentleman from New York had the 
floor I asked the direct question whether he voted for the au- 
thorization bill, and he made a statement in the negative, that 
he did not. Now, the record is that he did vote for it, and in 
talking with him he said he voted for it because he was in 
favor of other provisions of the bill, and in the committee he 
voted against the dirigible part of it, but in order to get the 
other provisions he had to take the dirigible part. I merely 
make this statement because I think tha House is entitled to 
know that he was at least halfway committed to the dirigible 
proposition when we passed the authorization bill, 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. Does the gentleman recall the testimony of 
Carl B. Fritsche, the general manager of this aircraft corpora- 
tion, that if his tinclad was to set back the dirigible, he would 
rather have the tinclad experiment scrapped entirely than the 
big dirigible not built? 

Mr. McCLINTIC, I think Mr. Fritsche’s testimony relative 
to aircraft was in line with progress. 

Under leave given me to extend my remarks I wish to call 
attention to an amendment offered by Congressman VINSON of 
Georgia during the later discussion of this bill, which had for its 
purpose the carrying out of our aircraft program as approved by 
Congress last year. Mr. Vinson has made the statement, if I 
understood him correctly, that the recommendations made by 
Admiral Moffett to the General Board were reduced to an 
amount equaling 40 per cent. I think it is interesting to let 
the country know that the General Board is not very en- 
thusiastic over the development of this branch of the Navy, 
but, on the other hand, judging from bills now being considered 
by the Naval Affairs Committee, would prefer to spend larger 
sums of money for the construction of ships and the recondi- 
tioning of certain battleships, 

A bill now pending before the committee would authorize 
an appropriation of more than $13,000,000 for the elevation of 
guns and making of certain other repairs on the battleships 
Oklahoma and Nevada. This money, if applied to the purchase 
of aircraft, would more than take care of the number of planes 
needed to fit up our aircraft carriers. If Congress should au- 
thorize the expenditure of this sum for the reconditioning of 
these old, slow ships and not furnish a sufficient number of 
planes to equip our airplane carriers, it would not be possible 
to use the reconditioned battleships in time of war. It is now 
generally considered that the same, unless properly protected 
from the air, can be sunk by dropping bombs from planes. A 
battleship, on account of its slowness and vulnerability to 
attack, can in the future render but little service to the 
Nation except in peace times. No one would ever think of send- 
ing any of our battleships to the shores of a major nation in 
case we have war, for the reason all major nations will main- 
tain an aircraft force superior to one that could be brought 
aboard any invading fleet. 

Therefore, if any of our battleships during a war should cross 
the ocean and get within a few hundred miles of the shores of 
a major nation, it would mean the total destruction of ships of 
this type. 

As to the elevation of the guns, giving them a range of 4 or 
5 additional miles, when it is taken into consideration that the 
projectile fired from the same at an elevation of more than 
80° will have to describe an are before it can hit an object, 
the result will be, according to an estimate given me, one hit 
out of every 10,000 shots. Projectiles fired at the present range, 
if they strike the water prior to reaching the target, will 
ricochet and do a lot of damage. But when a shot has to de- 
scribe an are, and the target is only approximately 100 feet 
wide, one can readily understand how utterly foolish it is to 
expect some enemy ship to stand still and wait to be hit. 

I can not conceive of any situation with respect to a war 
with a foreign country where a battleship can be used until 
after aircraft has played its part, and when a nation is licked 
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in the air it is finished completely. Therefore, if we are to 
protect our country in the proper way, we should stop the 
foolish expenditures of money for old, obsolete types of ships 
and further develop aircraft and such fast auxiliaries as are 
needed to round out the fleet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that on an equal 
division of time there are three minutes remaining in favor of 
the amendment. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I was somewhat reluctant to speak on this amendment in 
view of the fact that we have older members on the Committee 
on Naval Affairs than myself, However, I believe it is my duty 
and my responsibility to stand in favor of our national defense. 
I have had some little experience in the way of warfare, and 
I want to say to you gentlemen here this afternoon that when 
I stood on the battle fields of France I was convinced beyond 
any reasonable doubt whatsoever that our aircraft is our future 
defense for our Nation. [Applause.] 

I sat day after day on the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and heard the testimony of experts with reference to what this 
dirigible would be when it is constructed, and they have con- 
vinced me that when these two dirigibles that we authorized 
in the last session of Congress are constructed they will be of 
value to us, not only of military value but of commercial value. 

Something has been said with reference to our store of 
helium. I am convinced that if we will go ahead and develop 
our helium in this country we will have enough helium to sup- 
ply our wants in the future. It will take some three or four 
years to construct this dirigible, which the amendment calls 
for the starting of at the present time, and I may say to you 
that within three years from now if we do not develop our 
helium in this country the responsibility will be upon us, I 
thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. UPDIKE. I will be glad to. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman knows well, as a service 
man on the fields of France, what it meant not to have Ameri- 
can airplanes over his head, which he would have had if 
before we want to war Congress had provided for the airplanes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. That is exactly right. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in the very limited time that I have allotted to myself 
I must touch quite briefly upon several points that are in- 
yolved. First, let me say a word with regard to policy. It 
has been stated that because these dirigibles have been author- 
ized it follows that they must be appropriated for almost 
immediately. Surely Members do not seriously contend for 
such a program. Whether this proposition is begun through 
an appropriation now or in another Congress does not concern 
the question of policy. This Congress is for a dirigible. It 
probably is for two dirigibles. The fact that authorization is 
made does not commit the Congress to appropriate money 
immediately. A program has been indicated, but always with 
the reservation that subsequent action as to time must rest 
with the discretion of the Congress at a future date. There 
are authorizations going back for a dozen years for -battle 
craft, for instance, for projects for which no appropriations 
have been made. More than that, the proponent of the amend- 
ment apparently recognizes the truth of my statement, because 
his amendment calls for but one dirigible and not for two. 

Second, this bill was passed less than one year ago. When 
the bill was reported to the Congress there was a time limit 
within which work should be begun, and the time limit was 
July 1, 1927. However, in view of the experimentation that 
was going on and that was about to be begun in the metal type 
of lighter-than-air craft, and upon the insistence of Mem- 
bers of the Congress that the time—July 1, 1927—was too soon 
a time within which to begin one of these dirigibles, this Con- 
gress, upon the motion of the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee that reported the bill, put in an amendment, at the 
suggestion of myself and other Members upon this floor, that 
the time be extended to July 1, 1928. 

Third. What is the attitude of the President? The Presi- 
dent of the United States indicated, I think, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BRrrrxx] said, his agreeableness to the 
authorization a year ago. On the other hand, in the Presi- 
dent’s message that came to this Congress at the beginning of 
the Congress one month ago we have this statement: x 

The Navy five-year air program approved June 24, 1926, authorized 
the construction of two rigid airships of approximately 6,000,000 cubic 
feet volume, the two to cost not in excess of $8,000,000. The act 
provides that the building of one of these ships shall be undertaken 
as soon as practicable and prior to July 1, 1928. Having in mind that 
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the Congress recently appropriated $300,000 for the construction of an 
all-metal airship for experimental purposes, to determine by practical 
demonstration the type of construction and character of material to 
govern in the future in the making of lighter-than-air craft, it is 
thought the part of wisdom to wait upon this determination, even 
though it may be found necessary to ask for an extension of the time 
limit placed on the initiation of work on one of the ships. 


So then it appears that the President during the present 
Congress has asked that we do not make appropriation for this 
particular work, yet he has indicated, inferentially, his agree- 
ableness to an ultimate program of building a fabric dirigible 
should the pending experiment for which the Congress has 
made appropriation not demonstrate all that its proponents 
hope for it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield right on 
that point? 

Mr. FRENCH. Briefly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is that the same reason why the 
subcommittee did not put it in? The gentleman from New 
York said the reason he did not vote for it was because we 
had no helium. 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall come to that. In the first place, I 
am in accord with the President's recommendation. That was 
the thought of the members of the subcommittee a year ago 
when they went to the chairman of the legislative committee 
and urged that an extension of time beyond the first date 
fixed be put into the bill. That is the essential reason the 
date was changed from July 1, 1927, to July 1, 1928. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. If this Congress does not appropriate to begin 
construction, when can it appropriate so as to prevent the 
voiding of the authorization? 

Mr. FRENCH. That was ‘the proposition that I wanted to 
come to next. The gentleman himself in his speech said that 
unless the appropriation was carried in this bill it could not 
be appropriated for in another Congress unless it came through 
a deficiency bill. The gentleman misapprehends the situation. 
The next Congress will convene on the first Monday in De- 
cember next, seven months prior to the ist of July in 1928. 
It will be well within the possibilities; whether desirable or 
not is another question, but well within the possibilities for 
the Bureau of the Budget to recommend an item for a dirigible 
or for the Appropriations Committee on its own initiative to 
include it in the naval bill or for the Congress itself so to do 
in its wisdom. I do not know what Congress at that time 
will do, but it will be well within the power of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to bring out this item in the regular naval 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. That bill which will be brought out in the next 
Congress, beginning in December, will be an appropriation bill 
for the year beginning July 1, 1928, and this authorization ex- 
pires on the last day of June. 

Mr. FRENCH. There can be no reason why the committee 
bringing in an item for this matter could not include in the 
appropriation a provision making it immediately available. 

There is another thought that I must call your attention to 
now. The gentleman said that this is an initial appropriation 
of $200,000. That is true; but it is the beginning of an appro- 
priation of an immense sum, and this Congress must act as a 
board of directors of a private institution would act. What 
would you do if it were your business? You would consider 
the elements of expense, not only the immediate ones, but the 
ultimate. 

What are these items? The cost of the craft. The limit of 
cost was fixed in the act last year for two dirigibles at $8,000,- 
000, but we were told that on two dirigibles we could save 
$2,000,000 if we were to build them at a common time over what 
the cost would be if we built them one at a time. Possibly by 
another year or two we can be quite confident that we shall 
want to build two dirigibles. Surely with the assurance that 
$1,000,000 can be saved on each by building them together a 
business man in his own affairs would await experiments that 
are on the way that might be helpful in determining his course. 

My colleague from New York has pointed out the situation 
touching helium. Of course, he does not question the supply of 
helium, but the thought he had in mind is that the program 
must be worked out in regard to helium, and that program will 
cost millions upon millions of dollars by the time this ship shall 
haye been completed. 
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Again, by the time fhe ship shall have been completed we 
must have a hangar on the Pacific coast. The present hangar 
at Lakehurst cost $3,500,000. It will accommodate two airships. 
If you are going to make this appropriation to-day, then you 
must build another hangar upon the Pacific coast or else let this 
ship be constructed and be subjected to deterioration that will 
come through exposure in a degree several times more rapidly 
than if housed as it ought to be housed within a hangar. This 
you must do if you plan on using the ship on the Pacific where 
our major fleet is stationed. 
ae BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 

n? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the Committee on Naval Affairs having 
in charge legislation brings in an authorization increasing the 
supply of helium, will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] object and say it is not necessary because we have not 
the airships? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman from New York is abundantly 
able to take care of himself, but for my part I will say to 
the gentleman that I am a friend of helium. I want it devel- 
oped; I want it conserved; but I want to approach the question 
in a businesslike way instead of rushing into the proposition 
in a heedless manner. : 

Mr, BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Les. i 

Mr. BEGG. - Will the hangar for this airship cost any less if 
we postpone the building of the ship than if we build it now? 

Mr. FRENCH. No one knows. Why not await completion 
of our experimental metal ships; and again, why not await the 
result of experiments with the two British airships of 5,000,000 
cubic feet, which will be completed in about 18 months? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I object. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute of time. 

Mr. BRITTEN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. How much time has been consumed in de- 
bate on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty minutes has been consumed by 
those in favor of the amendment and 22 by those opposed to it. 
Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho to proceed for eight minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois for his kindness and I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, did not my good friend reason 
with me as to what we should write into this bill about the 
limitation of time? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did I not put in there 1928 because my friend 
suggested it. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did my friend ever sit in a long session of 
Congress that ran to September or October, and suppose this 
nayal bill does not pass before that time? Remember, it is not 
the appropriation that keeps this thing going, but it is the ham- 
mer that is laid upon it and the work done. Therefore it is 
either now or never. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Some people call it the other body, but when 
I refer to it I call it the Senate of the United States. [Laugh- 
ter.] But suppose that branch of Congress should be sitting 
here with that naval appropriation bill next July, what is going 
to become of this limitation? I only ask my friend, because I 
put this in here because he wanted it; but suppose in the mean- 
time we would be done guessing and at the construction of the 


ships. 
Mr. FRENCH. I have already indicated my opinion about 


that. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman has stated that we 
have not any hangar in which we can construct this ship. 

Mr. FRENCH. On the Pacific coast. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But we have on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; at Lakehurst. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; of course. We are asking 
for only one dirigible, and we would not want any more than 
one hangar in which to construct it. 
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Mr. FRENCH. I thought of the need of the Pacific coast. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does not the gentleman know that 
in all probability it would never be built in California, but 
where it is needed at Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, I think it will be built in Ohio, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what information he has about that. I will say, however, 
that we can build them in Ohio, and the matter will be open 
to bids. Any place can build it that can bid for it. 

s ye BUTLER. We contemplated it will be built at Lak 
ore > 

Mr. FRENCH. And let me compliment our country and the 
State of Ohio, and the industry generally upon that wonder- 
ful institution in Ohie that could offer a bid upon this great 
proposition. I recognize it and I honor it, although it was in 
levity that I suggested that it will be built in Ohio, 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. However, the information before 
our committee indicated that it would be built in New Jersey 
at the hangar owned by the Navy. 

Mr. FRENCH. To be exact, yes; yet probably the Goodyear 
Co. in Ohio would be about the only company p to do 
the work, though doubtless the real building of the craft would 
occur at Lakehurst and not in Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, just one other word. As business men what 
would we do? An experiment of interesting character is going 
on across the seas, where two dirigibles are to be completed 
within about 18 months, we are told, of about the same size 
as this contemplated ship. Would we better wait and watch 
the ships the British are about to complete and see how those 
ships perform? My colleague on the committee [Mr. OLIVER] 
spoke of stepping up in the metal type; that is, after completing 
a ship of 250,000 cubic feet stepping up to one of 500,000 cubic 
feet, and from that to higher and higher sizes. You are being 
asked here to step up from a ship that we have of over 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet capacity to 6,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 

There will be no intermediary step. Several nations are 
experimenting with dirigibles of large size and I point out 
Britain’s ships that are well along. Would a business man 
wait and see how these ships perform? I think he would. It 
would be sound judgment. Are you going to be as jealous of 
your country’s money as you would be of your own in a 
similar enterprise? 

Mr. BRITTEN... Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Does the business man of the United States 
wait until England goes ont and gets the business first and 
then try to take it away from her in foreign competition, or 
does he go out after it originally? 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will follow the develop- 
ment of aircraft in this country he will find that the United 
States is away yonder and beyond all of the other nations 
of the world. I call the gentleman’s attention to what was 
developed in the hearings in respect to the number of miles 
flown in commercial aviation by the different nations of the 
world and the United States in 1926. For the data touching 
the United States I direct attention to the published address 
of Mr. Archibald Black before the American Society of Civil 
Engineers not long ago. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman talking about lighter-than-air 
craft aviation? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; I am speaking of aviation generally. 

Mr. BEGG. But this is lighter than air. 

Mr. FRENCH. According to Mr. Black, during 1926 we flew 
5,945,000 miles in commercial aviation as against 3,075,050 
miles by the nation that nearest approaches us, and in mileage 
nearly one-half of the total miles flown by all the nations 
of Europe. More than that; we are not under a subsidy, while 
these other nations are. I ask you further to consider a state- 
ment made by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics in the last report that was submitted to the President 
of the United States November 20 last. The National Advisory 
Committee is composed of a number of the greatest authorities 
upon the question of aviation within our country, They say: 


America leads the world in the private ownership and operation of 
aircraft, is at least abreast of other progressive nations in the tech- 
nical development of aircraft for military purposes, and has the tech- 
nical knowledge necessary to equal or excel the commercial airplanes 
of other nations. It is the opinion of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics that, without following the European policy of direct 
subsidies, American commercial aviation will surpass European develop- 
ments when but not until the construction-and operation of aircraft 
can meet the economic demands of lower cost and greater safety, 
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Gradual improvement along these lines would result from trial-and- 
error methods, but substantial and rapid progress will necessitate and 
depend mainly upon the continuous prosecution of scientific research on 
the fundamental problems of flight. 


We are trying another experiment. I appeal to this Congress 
upon the basis of good business. I am for these dirigibles, but 
I am for them when I think we can get a hundred cents worth 
of value out of Uncle Sam's dollar that we vote to appropriate. 
That is the business way for this House to look at the propo- 
sition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one 
minute in order to offer an amendment and to make a short 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a half minute remaining. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ottver of Alabama: After the last word 
of the amendment insert “not to cost exceeding $4,500,000, and, pro- 
vided, that in any contract made for the construction of such airships 
the Government is to be allowed credit for any savings resulting from 
the installation of substitute gas cells for gold-beaters’ skin.“ 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is absolutely in the interest of 
economy. Š 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, may we have 
the original amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the original amend- 
ment will be again reported. 

There was no objection, 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. FrencH) there were—ayes 
182, noes 69, 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson of Georgia: On page 41, line 22, 
strike out the figures “ $8,412,000” and insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $15,558,750.” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the 
Members of the House the object and purpose of that amend- 
ment. It is to carry out the heavier-than-air program that this 
House authorized at the last session of Congress. The maxi- 
mum amount authorized in the bill that we passed last Decem- 
ber provided for a total expenditure of $16,223,750, and pro- 
vided for the purchase of 313 airplanes. The Committee on 
Appropriations, in my judgment, without any justification what- 
soever, on their own initiative, probably actuated by the same 
thought that prevailed in reference to the amendment we have 
just enacted, saw fit only to allow to the Navy 155 airplanes, 
when this House at the last session wrote a program providing 
for 313 airplanes for 1928, the maximum amount, to cost 
$16,223,750. Now, I am satisfied that every Member of the 
House would hate to think that the Appropriations Committee 
have not appropriated as much for heavier-than-air as it ap- 
propriated last year. We wrote a five-year program for air- 
planes, and this committee, following the dictates of the Budget, 
without inquiry as to whether they needed more planes, re- 
gardless of what the House had said a year ago, says, “in our 
judgment you are only entitled to 155 airplanes, and that is 
all we are going to give you,” and yet they are appropriating 
less money this year for aviation with two great airplane car- 
riers going into commission than they appropriated last year. 
Now, does this House want to scrap this year a program which 
over 200 Members as against 40 voted last year? Let us 
see what the figures are and see if we can not make a case 
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The question now is on the amendment 
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against the Appropriations Committee that has scrapped the 
five-year program. Now, here is what we appropriated last year. 

I will ask the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Ferenca] to cor- 
rect me if I am in error. They appropriated last year for 
aviation for the Navy, for the whole thing, for every phase of 
it, including contract authorizations, $22,365,288, and this bill 
carries only $20,455,000. 

Since the naval appropriation bill for 1927 was approved, a 
bill authorizing a five-year aircraft-building program for the 
Nayy has been passed by Congress. This bill represents very 
largely the result of the deliberations of the President's 
aircraft board and of the select committee of inquiry into 
operations of the United States air services, and was brought 
out by the Committee on Naval Affairs after prolonged study 
and hearings on all phases of the Navy's aviation needs. It 
was designed to increase the Air Service to meet the peace- 
time requirements of the fleet; to build up the aviation branch 
of the Navy over a five-year period to 1,000 useful airplanes. 

The 1927 appropriation bill was approved before this measure 
was passed, and therefore carried no funds for the enlarged 
program. Over six months have now elapsed, and no deficiency 
bill has been brought in to permit us to make a start during the 
current year. And we now have before us the naval appropria- 
tion bill for another fiscal year—for 1928—where we might 
reasonably expect to find substantial provision for the develop- 
ment which Congress has approved. But instead we still find 
the program unheeded; we find in the bill before us approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 less for naval aviation for 1928 than was 
actually appropriated for 1927, before the five-year building 
program was approved. 

For 1927 we have available for naval aviation $22, 
including a contract authorization of $4,100,000. The bill here 
before us, including a contract authorization of $5,000,000, 
carries a total of $20,455,000, or $1,910,288 less than was appro- 
priated for 1927. 

This reduction is shown as follows: 


Aviation: NOVY 5 2 Sy aE 
Pay prior year’s contract authorizstion..............._.. 


ed appropriation for the year 


reserves, heretofore carried under the Bureau 
OE VR WIR ras el ete eo 


Total “Aviation, Navy” .<...----s<e..-.--.-..-- 
Increase of the Navy as see 


Total for naval aviation 


Reduction for 1928. 


For the item of new airplanes, with which the program 
more specifically deals, we had for 1927, $12,362,500 ($9,062,500 
under “Aviation, Navy,” and $3,300,000 under “Increase of 
the Navy”), including a contract authorization of $4,100,000. 
The bill for 1928, now before the Houses, carries for this purpose 
but $9,077,000, including a contract authorization of $5,000,000, 
a total of $3,285,500 less than was appropriated for 1927. 

This reduction is shown as follows: 


For new airplanes only 


Aviation, Na 
Pay prior year’s contract authorization. 


Net for new planes for the year ->-< 
Planes for reserves, heretofore carried under the Bureau of 
%% c—A-„»PTPTVT0TCVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—5AAT—VT—W—W—T—T—V—V—T—T—T—T——AA en 


Net for na val aviation 
Add new contract aut horizati 


D. AS AER AI A 
Increase of the NOVJ aaacasa apaan eee 


Total new planes for the Navy. 


Reduction r 1 Ä—2ʃ 


With these reductions in the bill now before us—a reduction 
of $3,285,500 for new airplanes and a net total reduction for 
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naval aviation for all purposes of $1,910,288—we not only are 
not providing for the program but we are bringing about an 
actual reduction in the number of planes the Navy has on hand 
and with the fleet. 

Now, what happens? The Bureau of Aeronautics asked the 
board in the Navy Department to grant to them $16,223,750, 
what Congress had said would be the amount necessary to pur- 
chase 313 airplanes. That request went before the board, and 
the board said to aviation, We can. not allow you that amount.” 
For one Member, I thought there was a closer relation between 
the board and aviation than there appears to have been in this 
instance. Then the Budget comes along and says, We can not 
even give you the amount that the Navy Department recom- 
mends.” 

Now, bear this in mind: The total amount of money asked by 
the Navy Department from the Budget was approximately 
$330,000,000, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I have five minutes more, 
please? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Budget said to the Navy 
Department, “ You must reduce your total estimate to approxi- 
mately $315,000,000." What bureau was reduced? The Bureau 
of Aeronautics was reduced in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. 
Even after that reduction the Budget comes along and says, 
“You are entitled to only 155 airplanes.” Now, here is the 
testimony. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman give 
way for a brief question there? 2 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Les; with pleasure. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What was the requirement for the first 
increment of 1928? ý 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Three hundred and thirteen new 
airplanes. This House last year said we were entitled to a 
thousand in five years. In following out the ratio that the 
committee has given, you will have only 499 in five years. We 
wrote a program for a thousand airplanes last year. In less 
than nine months we write a new program and provide for 
only 499, when the complements of the ships require 505. 

Mr. MK EOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Did not the gentleman make the argument 
at the last session on the last bill that future Congresses could 
use their own judgment? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct; and that is what 
I am trying to convince the committee of right now, that the 
Appropriations Committee has not used the right judgment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What was the total amount? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The amount or number authorized 
by Congress was 313 for 1928. 

Mr. McKEOWN. You would have to increase the personnel 
to carry them, would you not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; you are not increasing the 
personnel at all 

Mr, McKEOWN, How would you take care of them? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. t are we buying airplanes 
for? You are buying some of them to be used with the fleet 
at sea. For the two airplane carriers it will require 231 air- 
planes, whereas this committee would give only 155 new planes 
for the whole Navy. The complement of the ships is 505, and 
following the ratio of 155 per year you will only get 499 
airplanes in five years. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that the board of the Navy reduced the amount recommended 
to 40 per cent? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It was testified, as the gentleman 
will recall, before the Committee on Naval Affairs that when 
the Bureau of Aeronautics asked for $16,223,750, as permitted 
to ask for by Congress, the Bureau of the Budget said, The 
Navy Department can only receive approximately $330,000,000 
for the whole Navy”; and then the council in the Navy De- 
partment said to aviation, “You must reduce your amount 
40 per cent,” and the statement was made that it was reduced 
more than any other bureau in the Navy Department. I will 
ask e gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, BUTLER] is that 
correct ; 
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Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes. They cut it to pieces. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Whose fault is it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am asking the gentleman right 
now to help correct this fault. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am trying to find out whose fault it 
was that this recommendation was reduced. I would like the 
gentleman to answer. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let the gentleman determine whose 
fault it was. $ 

Mr. McOLINTIO. Perhaps it was the fault both of the 
board and the Budget. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Both of them were perhaps at 
fault. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. What kind or types of aircraft 
ean they procure? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The only types they can procure 
are the minor types. The great bombing planes necessary 
to the fleet can not be purchased with the money allowed. 

When these gentlemen appear before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations they are precluded by the very law that Congress 
has passed from saying they need more airplanes unless asked 
by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 10 
minutes more. I ask to be recognized for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes longer. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, $ 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Now, what happens? The gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. Frexcm] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER] and the distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Ayres]—did they inquire into the needs? Here 
is the testimony: The Budget had sent in an estimate for 155 
planes. Did they ask Admiral -Moffett or the distinguished 
gentieman who is Assistant Secretary of the Navy what was 
their need? Of course not. They merely told them to make 
a statement. The law prohibits them from saying that they 
needed more money. They can not open their mouths. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Les. - 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman disapprove of the fact 
that that is in the law? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Did the gentleman inquire whether 
they needed 155 or 313? No. You take your cue from the 
Bureau of the Budget, and I challenge the gentleman to con- 
trovert what I say. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman has not read all 
that transpired before the committee. I wish to say to the 
gentleman now that the subcommittee having charge of appro- 
priations for the Navy never permits any official of the Navy 
to come before it without asking questions that call not.only 
for the figures that the Budget has recommended but what 
the department has recommended to the Budget. If you will 
examine Admiral Moffett’s statement, you will find that I 
asked him the question whether or not he was being denied 
anything that might seriously impair the service by simply 
deferring appropriations to another year. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Recorp is the best evidence of 
the controversy. I repeat my statement, that as to heavier- 
than-air craft not a line was asked. Now, the gentleman from 
Alabama did inquire about the question of dirigibles and did 
ask them to make out a case, and you saw him make a fight 
here a moment ago for the dirigible, but when they were dis- 
cussing heavier-than-air craft not one question was asked, but 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Warner, was asked to 


make his statement and Admiral Moffett was asked to make 


his statement. 

Gentlemen, this is highly important. You have got to have 
aviation with our fleet. What is this committee doing? It is 
refusing to appropriate for new construction within $3,300,000 
of as much as was appropriated last year. Last year they 
appropriated for new construction $12,362,500, while this year 
for new construction they only appropriate $9,077,000, including 
the contract authorization. ; 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. | Yes, i : 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT, If this amount is increased as pro- 
posed in the gentleman's amendment, will we have enough 
money to build the first increment of the five-year program? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; that is the point. If my 


amendment is adopted, then Congress goes on record as saying 
we are going to live up to our aviation program; we will have 
313 airplanes; so that at the end of five years we will have 
1.000. 

Now, listen to this. What effect will this have upon the 
industry this year to build only 155 airplanes and next year 
build 418? This will produce a slump of the industry in 1928 
and bring on inflated orders for the remaining years of the 
program. It would seem that this subcommittee does not intend 
to carry out the mandate of Congress with reference to our 
five-year program. They have set up a program to be known 
as the French-Ayres program, instead of the House of Repre- 
sentatives program. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there any doubt about our supremacy in 
this style of flying through the air? Did not the gentleman 
from Idaho concede that there is no experimentation whatever 
in these ships, and if that is so why should we refuse to build 
up this service? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. The gentleman is correct. Is 
it the intention of Congress to. scrap our air program in a few 
days after we have inaugurated it? I will not believe it until 
the Members of this House vote to serap it. j 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Are these commercial airplanes or are they 
built by private concerns? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, The Goyernment is not interested 
in building any aviation at all. 

Mr. CONNERY. Then the gentleman subscribes.to my theory 
that we need to develop commercial aviation in time of peace? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. d 

Mr. CONNERY. If we had had a merchant marine at the 
time we entered the war it would not have been necessary to 
have England carry our troops across the ocean and the same 
thing will apply in this instance. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. Let me say that 155 new 
airplanes are all that are allowed for, costing $9,077,000. Fifty 
airplanes were destroyed at Pensacola by the hurricane, and 
yet not one dollar is carried in this bill to replace those planes. 
Where did they get the planes with which to carry on the 
training at Pensacola? They had to take the planes from the 
battle fleet. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman know that the appro- 
priation to replace the planes destroyed at Pensacola was 
carried in the deficiency estimate? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Only 155 new airplanes are car- 
ried and out of the 155 the Navy must meet every requirement 
of the fleet, whether it is to replace those planes destroyed 
at Pensacola or to train the personnel in aviation. Now, gentle- 
men, you must have 231 planes with your carriers and they 
have only appropriated for 156. These carriers will cost 
$40,000,000 apiece and are to go into commission about the 
first day of August. When they go into commission they will 
lack 75 airplanes of having enough to meet the requirements 
of the two great carriers. Now, what is the use of spending 
$40,000,000 to put upon the sea the greatest ships of their kind 
in the world, unless you put the weapon there with which 
to train the boys? [Applause.] 

_Now, another thing. This committee is doing something 
that is not justified. The Navy Department says the attrition 
or wastage should be one-third. One-third of every airplane 
goes out of commission, and if you had 1,000 airplanes you 
would have to buy one-third year by year to replace them, 
but this committee, without a scintilla of evidence to support 
them, and with evidence overwhelming to the contrary, says, 
“We will reduce the attrition from one-third to two-ninths 
in order to keep you from buying more airplanes.” As a result 
of that, airplanes which are not serviceable will have to be 
used by the service. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I assume the amendment was 
offered in seriousness by the gentleman from Georgia. It adds 
over $7,000,000 to an item that originally was $8,400,000. It 
increases the item from $8,412,000 to $15,558,750. 

What the gentleman has said is so fresh in the minds of the 
Members of this Chamber that I shall proceed immediately 
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by way, of reply to indicate the actions of your subcommittee in 
meeting the proposition of airplanes for next year. 

First, in the matter of total appropriations, the gentleman's 
figures are not quite right. For the current year, aside from 
the aircraft-carrier planes for which we had carried $3,300,000 
in increase of the Navy, we carried $23,356,788, including 
$4,100,000 to pay for contract obligations that would fall due 
this year. For next year we are carrying in the bill $24,981,000, 
including $5,000,000 for contract obligations that will come due 
during the year. In other words, we are appropriating some- 
what more than we appropriated for the current year, aside 
from the amount carried for planes for the airplane carriers. 

Now, what about the planes for the carriers? The second 
deficiency act of 1925, approved March 4 of that year, carried 
an initial appropriation of $3,000,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing airplanes for the carriers, This was the amount of 
the estimate. Admiral Moffett told our committee that the 
complement of planes for the carriers would cost $5,917,500, 
based on an allowance of 231 planes. This included a 50 per 
cent reserve. In the naval act approved May 21, 1926, the fur- 
ther sum of $3,300,000 was appropriated for planes for these 
purposes, 5 

You will notice that we carried in that act nearly $400,000 
more than the original estimates that came from the Bureau of 
Aeronautics to our committee for the entire program that they 
had in mind. The extra amount asked for by the department, 
as we were advised by Admiral Moffett, was on account of the 
fact that they could not award all the contract at one time, but 
acquired part of the planes under one contract and other of the 
planes under a subsequent contract. 

This year we were told that $6,300,000 heretofore appropri- 
ated would suffice to meet the situation notwithstanding that 
last year we were told that an additional $525,000 would need 
to be asked for. 

The gentleman has recited with a great deal of accuracy 
something of the program on account of the 1,000 planes that 
we provided for, to be acquired over a period of five years. 

Before our committee Admiral Moffett explained how that 
program would work. He stated, as he referred to the appro- 
priation that we are carrying in the bill, the program he had in 
view under the appropriation. 


This— 
Said he— 


is to be accomplished over a five-year period replacing the wastage and 
adding certain new planes each year until the 1,000-plane strength has 
been reached. 


„ The time of the gentleman from Idaho has 
expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FRENCH. Now, what was the basis of the estimate of 
the legislative committee a year ago? I have before me a 
statement of what Admiral Moffett told that committee were 
the calculations that they made to determine wastage and 
replacement. When the department representatives went before 
the legislative committee they estimated that there would be 
an annual wastage of about 3314 per cent. 

If anything occurs to change that wastage, manifestly you 
must take that into account in considering appropriations to 
take care of wastage in the future. Something did occur to 
change the situation. What was it? Efficiency of the per- 
sonnel, efficiency of the planes that were being used, and pos- 
sibly other factors were brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee by Admiral Moffett, and he told us in his testimony 
that instead of a wastage of 3314 per cent, for next year 
wastage would be brought down to 23 per cent, or a replace- 
ment of about two-ninths would occur instead of one-third. 
The result was he was able to come to our committee and ask 
not for 235 planes but to ask for about 155; and on that basis 
he was able to take care of all the replacement and to add 
the amount that ought to be added for 1928 in the replacement 
program. The result is that we are carrying in this bill that 
which we ought to add to take care of the situation for next 


year. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRENCH. I will yield. 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it not a fact that you are carry- 
ing $3,300,000 less, plus $235,000 that you have charged up 
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from the Bureau of Navigation to the Bureau of Aeronauti 
making a total of $3,535,000 less than last year? ; 
Mr. FRENCH. I endeavored to answer that a moment ago. 
I told the gentleman I had already eliminated what we had 
appropriated a year ago for increase of the Navy for the air- 
plane carriers; that is, $3,300,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will permit there, 
does not the gentleman know that the airplane carriers require 
230 airplanes? 

Mr. FRENCH. That is true. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And you have only appropriated 
for 155. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then you lack 75 of filling up your 
carriers, and the gentleman’s committee is not appropriating 
one dollar in this bill for the carriers. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is correct in part and partly 


wrong. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then let me ask you this question: 
If you take the 75 from the 155, then the fleet will not have 
enough; in other words, either the carriers or your fleet will 
not have enough airplanes? 

Mr. FRENCH. We have already appropriated more than the 
department estimated for the carriers, but the department has 
not been able to purchase as many planes as it contemplated. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. On page 504 this question was 
asked by me of Admiral Moffett: 

Mr. OLIVER. Have you sufficient planes to now meet the allotments 

made to the ships of the fleet prepared for carrying planes for opera- 
tion from their decks? 

Admiral Morrerr. We have, as far as battleships and cruisers are 
concerned. We have not all the planes for the carriers, but we will 
have them; they are appropriated for. 


That was his statement, 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In another question, the com- 
mittee was so anxious to find whether all the matériel needs 
of the Navy were provided for, that we asked him the ques- 
tion—“Are you deferring anything that is important in aviation 
in the hope that next year you will receive increased appro- 
priation,” and you recall his answer to that question. I asked 
him the question. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We also brought out the fact that 
if we should provide him with more planes which he was 
not asking for because he said that if we appropriated for 
them we did not have enough hangars in which to protect them 
and that one reason for the loss at Pensacola was that we did 
not have sufficient hangars to house the planes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; they were scattered over an area that 
made it impossible to protect them. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Was it not also asked him 
whether he was taking steps to ask for the necessary funds 
to provide hangars for planes that we would have during 1927, 
and it afterwards was found that he would have to get author- 
izations for building new hangars? 

Mr. FRENCH. All those factors had to be taken into ac- 
count by the subcommittee in shaping appropriation estimates 
for planes for next year. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER Does the gentleman feel in the spirit of a 
little compromise here? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not at all. I feel that we have gone to the 
limit that we ought to go in this appropriation. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Briefly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman does not intend to 
convey the idea that the carriers have all the airplanes that 
it is necessary for them to have? ; 

Mr. FRENCH. Of all the reserves; no. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it the intention of the com- 
mittee ever to fill it up? 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say that we have covered everything 
except the engines, and I say further that on the program for 
the five-year period we expect to take care of that situation 
through the regular estimates that will be made for all the 
planes that will be needed for carriers as well as other parts of 
the service. À 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it your intention to endeavor to 
follow that course for the thousand airplanes in the five years. 
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I think the committee is entitled to know the future policy 
of the committee. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is asking a question that it 
is impossible to answer. Between the time a year ago when 
the general bill was up authorizing the five-year program and 
the present, attrition, for instance, has been reduced from 3314 
per cent to about 23 per cent. Questions of that kind can 
not be anticipated. 

We are now shaping a bill for next year. At the end of 
another year the department will come before us with estimates 
and the committee will have before it all the factors that then 
must be considered. We are now taking the only step that we 
ought to take in the five-year program. The next step will be 
when we approach the next bill. I wish I could be more 
definite, but it is impossible. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman says the reason 
why he does not appropriate any more is on account of the 
attrition. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the fact that 
in 1926 the attrition was 70 per cent, and yet the gentleman is 
talking about 23 per cent. In 1926 during the fiscal year the 
wastage amounted to 429 planes and 121 planes were damaged 
beyond repair. Now, the gentleman knows that over a period 
of time the attrition has been running around 30 per cent and 
not around 23 per cent. 

Mr. FRENCH. I was watching for a smile on the face of the 
gentleman from Georgia when he spoke about 70 per cent attri- 
tion. Under the five-year program the department prior to the 
present fiscal year, or on about June 15 last, arbitrarily classi- 
fied some 330 planes as obsolete or obsolescent. The planes 
that the department classified as obsolete or obsolescent upon 
the day before were on record as efficient for service, This 
large classification was made in order to bring the figures of 
real up-to-date planes down to the point where they would be 
regarded as wholly efficient and of a type suitable under the 
five-year program. I will ask the gentleman if that is not a 
true and correct statement? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the gentleman is correct, 
but was not that the wise policy to get rid of these flying 
coffins ? 

Mr. FRENCH. Doubtless it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has again expired. : 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am not going to detain you very long, but you ought to be 
patient for a few minutes at least while we are discussing 
the expenditure of $7,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, I want 
to say this. I stood on this floor when you had up the five- 
year naval program and opposed its passage. When you passed 
the five-year naval program I told you then that the argument 
would be, when at any time in the future that the Congress 
might hesitate to appropriate the amount called for, that you 
would contend that the Committee on Appropriations was de- 
linquent and that it was not doing its full duty if it did not 
appropriate the money. That is the thing you are doing here 
now. This Army and Navy business is just an edging up on 
one side and then on the other. One of them says, You have 
let the Navy have that and you have to let us have this,” and 
when the Army gets something then the Navy says, “ You have 
to let us have an equal amount.” Let us be frank about it. 
Here is the situation: The board does not ask for this amount 
of appropriation, and at that I am amazed. Here is the real 
issue in this fight. The Naval Affairs Committee wants to let 
the Budget Bureau know that if they do not allow them what 
they ask for they are going to come into the House and whip 
the bureau every time. The rest of us have to abide by the 
Budget. The Naval Affairs Committee wants the Budget to 
understand that every time they do not give them what they 
ask for they propose to come into the House and override 
them. 

Now, here is something else that I want to tell you. Take 
your carriers. I was opposed to them, but, of course, I could 
not get anywhere. I told you when you got your carriers that 
the next thing would be that you would want some airplanes 
to put on the carriers, and so you did, and you come in here 
now with your application for airplanes. [Applause and 
laughter.] : 

Mr. BACON. What are the carriers good for without the 
airplanes? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The next thing is the boats that you need 
to replenish those you had to junk—fine ships that were on the 
ways, that somebody blundered about destroying. You put 
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some of them into airplane carriers, and now you want to 
cover them with airplanes, 

My good friend from Georgia, Mr. Vinson, one of the best- 
informed men in the House on naval affairs, is in here com- 
plaining because they do not build the full five-year program 
in this one year just after he got his bill through. We are 
not kept from building the whole thing in five years. We can 
build it all next year if we deem it wise. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. What year would the gentleman 
propose to build them in? If the gentleman runs true to form, 
he never will complete it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the present policies that are being pur- 
sued with foreign countries continue as they are going now, 
you will need to build two or three times as many airplanes as 
the gentleman wants. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Then let us begin right now. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And is not that a good reason 
why the gentleman should be speaking for it instead of 
against it? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let me say that a lot of this war-scare 
talk is going on here in this House, and this effort to in- 
crease armament will breed you more trouble than if you will 
go along and follow the Budget and its recommendations and 
take care of the taxpayers. Members keep on talking about 
increased armament, and yet we are at the same time told that 
we are going to have a disarmament conference in 1931 to dis- 
arm. I suppose you are trying to get a Navy big enough by 
that time so that you can sink half of it. Put such amend- 
ments on every year and you will have such a large Navy 
that you will have to sink half of it by 1931 if you keep on 
building. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I am very fond of my friend from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McKeown], and I do not know when I was so much 
pained as I was just now when he announced his retirement 
from public life. I presume he will retire, because he an- 
nounced that we ought to leave this matter to the Budget, so 
why put him to the hardship of leaving the delightful short- 
grass country of Oklahoma and coming up here each year to 
vote on these appropriations? l 

Mr. McKEOWN. Let me suggest one thing, that if you 
do not stay by the Budget a whole lot of us are liable to be 
retired. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, that is a very pertinent sug- 
gestion. In other words, it calls attention to the very thing 
that I protest against at every opportunity. That represents 
the appeal that is constantly being made, I am not afraid of 
the Bolshevist on the street corner, because he is not going to 
overthrow the country, but I do begin to fear for our continued 
existence when newspapers morning and evening, business men 
day in and day out, and even Members of Congress say that 
the Congress has fallen to such a low estate that if Members 
dare to question the edicts of the Budget Bureau or any other 
bureau they will be driven from public life. Mr. Chairman, 
that is an appeal to political cowardice, and it does not appeal 
to me. [Applause,] 

Shall I vote contrary to my judgment on the question of 
national defense because, forsooth, my neighbor from the short- 
grass country of Oklahoma says that if I do not do it—if I do 
not vote according to the Budget, if I do not take, not the die- 
tates of my conscience, not what reason tells me is necessary 
from a standpoint of national defense, but what the “ Lords of 
the Budget” tell me, then I must retire to private life? 

What an argument for statesmen to make in seriousness! 
Gentlemen, this question involves something more than 
money; it involves something more than whether you will stand 
by the committee. That used to be the cry. You have aban- 
doned that, and now it is, “Stand by the Budget.“ It might 
have been a bad policy that you entered upon, but you decided 
it, did you not? You decided upon a five-year program, which 
was the sensible thing to to do, not by piecemeal. 

Mr, BUTLER. And by 8 votes to 1. 

Mr. WINGO, This House did it after full debate. Which 
is the mandate that is to control? Is it the mandate of that 
body which the Constitution says shall create and maintain a 
Navy, or the mandate of the bureau chief, however delightful 
may be his personality, however patriotic his purposes, however 
sincere his judgment? Is it his judgment or is it the judgment 
of the constitutional, body charged with the duty as well as 
a responsibility and the right under the Constitution that 
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shall control in the determination of what we shall do for 
national defense? 

I am proud of and admire the chairman of the subcommittee. 
No man has demonstrated as much ability and agility in han- 
dling himself on the floor; but you have listened to him and 
the gentleman from Georgia and the gentleman from Alabama, 
and I have taken pains to read the hearings, and, gentlemen, 
if you do this you are left in this condition, that they are doing 
what the gentleman from Oklahoma boasts he is trying to do— 
to defeat the program that was enacted by the Congress by 
an 8 to 1 vote. Gentlemen, he actually takes the position 
that you are doing what he predicted, that when you get the 
airplane carriers you would then need airplanes to put on 
them, and that is his statesmanlike argument. I have not the 
slightest doubt if a member of his family should ask him to 
buy some gas for the family car my friend from Oklahoma 
would exclaim, “I was afraid when I got that infernal machine 
that you would want some gas.“ His logic is: Have plenty of 
soldiers but do not put guns in their hands; have carriers but 
do not get the airplanes. If the airplanes deteriorate and be- 
come dangerous under his theory, he would sacrifice life rather 
than spend money. You and I know that the planes deteriorate, 
and we should not adopt a penurious policy of not buying first- 
class airplanes for the young men whom we are training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 65, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. x 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
another amendment, and I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Idaho if it is his purpose at this time to rise? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson of Georgia: On page 41, line 22, 
strike out the figures * $8,412,000 " and insert in Heu thereof the figures 
“ $12,747,000.” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I will not take but 
a few moments on account of the lateness of the hour. The 
object and purpose of that amendment is this: Merely to pro- 
vide 75 airplanes for the carriers now going to be put into 
commission about July or August. They cost $40,000,000, and 
you need 75 more planes to go on the carriers. Now this 
amendment is an increase of $4,335,000. The committee this 
year has reduced the appropriation $3,330,000 from last year’s 
appropriation for aviation. Now, I think this House ought 
to see that when these ships go into commission they will have 
the planes that carriers can accommodate and the planes that 
the carriers will have to have to carry what they are built for 
and for which we have spent $40,000,000 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 


SALARIES, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


Salaries, Navy Department: For personal services in the District of 
Columbia, in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $200,000. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 15641, had come to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The bill H. R. 9265, a bill to authorize 
the construction of cottages at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and both chairmen have agreed to a change 
of reference to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, and without objection that reference will be made, 

There was no objection. 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL DATA 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the Recorp certain tables showing the 
different rating between the navies of the world, which 1 think 
will be valuable for the debate to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks I insert the following: 
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COMPARATIVE NAVAL DATA POR Treaty NAVIES 
(Correct as of October 1, 1926) 


Comparison based on ratio of tonnage for capital ships established 
by Washington Conference Treaties for Limitation of Naval Armament. 


TABLE 1.—Personnel (unlimited) 


1 Above figures do not include Marine 
1,190 officers and 17,877 men in the Marine 
serve afloat. The British Empire has 423 o 
rines, of whom 1 and 5,085 enlisted . SA 


ee e ESeRea of all ages and 335 retired enlisted men under 55 
years of age. 

3 Includes an estimated total of 306 officers an 1 
forming naval aviation duties. The royal air force 


a separate department, rank 
ing with the army and tne navy, and had 3,447 officers including 103 cadets, 28,560 
airmen, and 9, Se . Since in the United States, 


merchant recon Piet gore DANA, DIDATE en soho AOUR agg n won SRIAS ee 
e e. ospital ships, 363 which are manned in 

and aige n by regular officers and enlisted |, except 
that an average of 100 civilians are employed under the United States Navy De- 
partment for yard craft, ferry service, barges, and lighters. 

4 Does not include 188 cadets undergoing training in battleships and battle cruisers. 
Does include 125 naval constructors and 75 civil engineers. Naval constructors and 
civil engineers do not hold commissions in the British Navy, but 3 duties 
similar to those of naval constructors and civil engineers, United States ee 

£ Includes 7,481 ee officers and pensioners of all ages and 18,502 retired 
men under 55 years of age. 

§ Figures as of July 1, ey an” were 675 officers and 6,100 men in Japanese 
aay aviation on September 

rench total includes 218 ‘cies and 3,650 men in naval aviation. 


Taste II.—Capital ships (limited) 


1 Nelsen and Rodney building to replace 
Thunderer. When this replacement is effec! 
pire will be (20 ships) 558,950 tons. 

British Empire and Japanese Empire retain four battle cruisers each, United 
States retaining none, When Nelson and Rodney are completed, the following status 
will obtain: 


Centurion, George V, and 
a stip teenies ior Batik es 


Capital shi 
Armed with with 13.4-inch guns 


Following the Washington Conference Treaties for Limitation of Naval Armament 
the following capital ships were scrapped: 
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TABLE III. —Scrapped under treaty terms 


; ener 5 Illinois ee to be retained for noncombatant 
ich are or completed as aircraft 
uie Collingwood phe po ado permitted to be retained for 5 


‘ 23 Asahi and Shikishima permitted to be retained for noncombatant pur- 
poses. 


TABLE IV.—Aircraft carriers (limited) 


United |. British | Japanese 
States | Empire Empire 


1 All experimental with exception of British carrier Fur ious of 19,100 tons, completed 
September, 1925. yoy terms of treaty, experimental carriers may be replaced at 


any time, provided total carrier tonnage is 72 exceeded. 

3 Maximum individual allowed tonnage of aircraft carriers is 27,000 tons. Most 
powers favor smaller garriers than this. General board of United States Navy re- 
commended i 1925 immediate construction of one 23,000 ton carrier. 

3 d Saratoga, which were building as battle cruisers, are being com- 

i Courageous and Glo Glorious. Does not include one seaplane carrier building in 


Australia. 
$ Akagi formerly building as battle cruiser; K: formerly building as battleship, 
¢ Bearn, ex-batticahip. ri of ip p 


TABLE V.—Modern cruisers (unlimited) 
[5-inch to 8-inch guns: 3,000-10,000 tons; 27 knots plus] 


United States 
paa * aE 
apanese Em — 
France 


eee e. by 10,000 tons, the maximum size cruiser 
allowed by treat 


eee „ first line, of 6,740 tons with 
Rocce yer, ons with modern cruiser 
+ Does not include one mine layer, first line, of 4,000 tons with modern cruiser charac- 
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TABLE V.—- Modern eriisers (unlimited)—Continued Taste VII.—Fleet submarines, fret line (untimited)—Continued 


panese Italy 
Empire | Empire France | Italy 
Actual ratios fleet submarines: 
Actual ratios, modern cruisers: Tonnage 3 
T Number vessels 1.25 
Capital ship ratio. 1.67 
: TABLE VIII.—Submarines, first line 
TABLE VI.—Destroyer type, first line (unlimited) (700 tons plus, 13 knots plus (unlimited) ) 
To attain the 
an soproprited ratio wi 
for, or building bass of British Empire 


United 


Does not include two 1,600-ton monitor submarines. 
2 Does not include three’ mine layers totaling 6,760 tons. 
2? Does not include three mine layers totaling 2,670 tons. 


Classi, t „ 12 knot d abov ton 
fied as to speed. 5 nage of ships of 


8. 443, 543 | 921,763 


2.48 1.98 LH Tanie IX 
ae + $i i A. NAVAL AIR STRENGTH (UNLIMITED) 
SSS % 3.00 1.67 1.67 Data on plane- carrying capacity of fleets: The following table indi- 


cates the airplanes which it is estimated may be carried and launched 
type. y all of these 276 boats which | for effective attack by combatant ships of the fleets at sea, away from 
his laid down eames World | à coust-defense area of 1,000 miles. 
the 2 f bp 


1 Includes 14 t mine la: estroyer 
War 5 to et bmarines: man 

ar in an program to com su 
are of hasty. constrocdon. Only 106 destroyers and six mine layers, "total 
kept in commission. 

? Includes one mine layer. 


Characteristics: Destroyer leaders, 1,500 tons plus; 27 knots plus. 
Destroyers, first line, 800-1,500 tons; 27 knots plus. 


Taste VII.—Fleect submarines, first line (unlimited) 
{Over 1,000 tons each; 20 knots 55 


3 Includes capacity of three battleships being reconditioned. 
2 Carrying capacity of Vi Indictive, only British ship 3 or cruiser * 3 


m vessels ved afi he World 
Number arrived at By aa assuming an arbitrary boat tonnage of 2,000 tons, ms are kept in and in a short time OTIN CADA EREE of huattleshiperand and 
2 Includes T-1, T-2, g. out of commission. cruisers would be brought to 120. 
T. ae ‘available; includes one mine-laying submarine and two cruiser sub- Nore.—Possible to attain capaci 3 — a) 5 — aircraft ame to total 
3" e bosia of 2000 tosis per aii for ships building. lant 8 ak F ee aues 11 ethan 10,000 tons dis nan —— 
as to num and ers of less DS acemen 
. two 1,600ton manivor sabrosrines. these not being limited — Greats: p 


United | British | Japanese 


Heavier-than-air craft, exclusive 
of school and traini 


! Approximately 500 additional planes in general service in Royal Air Service. 
3 3 = N am 
3 es Marine personnel. 
* Does not include 9 and other overhead personnel of the Royal Air 
force which serves the fleet air arm, and therefore is not accurate for basis of com 
personnel required by the British Empire for naval aviation is 1,050 
officers and 9,000 men. 


3 Includes the nonmilitary rigid Los Angeles. 

The French report that the Mediterranean is to be scrapped this year. Besides 
the Mediterranean they report having 13 nonrigid dirigibles of 360,000 cubic feet ca- 
pacity; of these, 4 are in commission and 9 in reserve. 


Tasty X.—Vessels laid down or appropriated for since Washington 
Limitation Conference, February 6, 1922 


Laid down 


Battleships . . . 
Aircraft carriers, 


Mine sw fe 
Submarine tend- 


1 Lexington and Saratoga. 

3 Courageous and Glorious. 

3 Akagi and Srg 

Emerald and Enterprise were laid down prior to conference and are not included. 
4 River gunboats, 

* Both mine sweepers and mine layers, 


TanLe XI.— Merchant marine of chief nations—t100 tons and above 
gross tonnage (July 1, 1926) 


Merchant ships, though not an active part of peace-time navies, are a 
; vital part o war-time navies, The fact that merchant vessels consti- 
tute a powerful naval reserve is often overlooked] 


2,200 | 11,089,753 | 4,473 | 20, 184, 
8⁴² 239 


3, 757, 083 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 7, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, January 7, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To create a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly market- 
ing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities by means of the establishment of Federal 
agricultural export corporations for the basic agricultural com- 
modities (H. R. 15655). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Commerce Department appropriation bill. s 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Atty hear Maj. Gen. Fox Connor on the Army appropriation 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital 
and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to 
hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 
15663). 

For Monpay, January 10 
COMMITTEE ON CENSUS 
(10 a. m.) 

To consider reapportionment of Members of the House of 

Representatives among the several States. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

846. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
pertaining to the legislative establishment, Library of Con- 
gress, for the fiscal year 1928, in the sum of $10,380 (H. Doc. 
No. 627) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. — 

847. A letter from the chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, transmitting a report of claims arbitrated or 
settled by agreement from October 16, 1925, to October 15, 
1926, by the United States Shipping Board and for United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

848. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of Commerce, for export industries, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, amounting to $50,000 (H. Doc. No. 
628) T to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

849. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for the 
fiscal years 1923, 1924, and 1926, amounting in the aggregate 
to $96,303.11 (H. Doc. No. 629); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
~ RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations, H. R. 15959. 
A bill making appropriations for the Executive Office and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1681). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 13451, 
A bill to increase the pensions of certain maimed veterans. who 
have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the same, in 
line of duty, in the military or naval service of the United 
States; and to amend section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States by increasing the rates therein for artificial 
limbs; without amendment (Rept. No. 1682). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1130. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the Wayne County Council of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of Detroit, State of Michigan, two brass cannons or fieldpieces ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1683). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 11423. A 
bill to facilitate and simplify the work of the Department of 
Agriculture in certain cases; with amendment (Rept. No. 1684). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 13050. 
A bill releasing and granting to the State of Utah and the 
University of Utah any and all reversionary rights of the 
United States in and to the grounds now occupied as a campus 
by the University of Utah; with amendment (Rept. No. 1685). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. } 

Mr. PURNELL: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 15649. A 
bill to provide for the eradication or control of the European 
corn borer; without amendment (Rept. No. 1686). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. 
Res. 318. A joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of War 
to lend tentage, cots, and blankets for the use of the Virginia 
Department of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at its annual 
encampment, June, 1927; without amendment (Rept. No. 1687). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11321. A bill for the purchase of land for use in connection 
with Camp Marfa, Tex.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1688). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. ; 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 14865. A 
bill for the relief of George H. Cecil; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1689). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 353. A 
resolution to obtain certain information from the Treasury De- 
partment; adyerse (Rept. No. 1690). Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 14288) granting a pension to Mary M. Goodwin; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 15637) for the relief of David Parrett; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 15855) for the relief of Clifford J. Sanghove; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 15959) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and all offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1928, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 15960) granting permis- 
sion to the city of Plainfield, N. J., to widen Hast Second Street 


alongside of the Federal post-office building, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 15961) for the for- 
feiture of pay of retired officers under certain conditions; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 15962) to determine the 
length of service of Army officers; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 15963) to establish a Federal 
farm board in the Department of Agriculture to aid the indus- 
try of agriculture to organize effectively for the orderly mar- 
keting and for the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 15964) to amend the World 
War compensation act as amended; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 15965) granting 
relief to veterans of the World War; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 15966) granting relief to 
veterans of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 15967) to fix the term of active 
duty for members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15968) to provide for the preparation of 
evidence for the Government in cases of alleged patent in- 
fringement; to the Committee on Military. Affairs. i 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 15969) authorizing 
the attorney of the State of California as prochein ami of the 
Indians of California to bring suit in the Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 15970) authorizing appro- 
priation of funds for construction of a highway from Red 
Lodge, Mont., to the boundary of the Yellowstone National 
Park near Cooke City, Mont.; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 15971) 
providing for the men who served with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in Europe during the World War as civilian 
employees of the Engineer Department, United States Army, 
the status of Army field clerks, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. | 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 15972) providing for a grant 
of land in Idaho to the Oregon Trail Memorial Association of 
New York, N. Y. (Inc.), on which to erect a monument mark- 
ing the site of Fort Hall; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 15973) 
authorizing an appropriation of $6,000,000 for the purchase of 
feed and seed grain to be supplied to farmers in the crop- 
failure areas of the United States, said amount to be expended 
under the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 15974) providing retirement 
for persons who hold licenses as navigators or engineers who 
have reached the age of 64 years and who have served 25 or 
more years on seagoing vessels; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM (by request): A bill (H. R. 15975) pro- 
viding for the punishment of persons escaping from Federal 
penal or correctional institutions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.. 

By Mr. PORTER: Resolution (H. Res. 360) providing for the 
consideration of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 43) 
requesting the President to propose the calling of a third Hague 
conference for the codification of international law; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS: Resolution (H. Res. 361) requesting the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor jointly to furnish to the House of 
Representatives certain facts concerning immigration quotas ; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 362) to provide for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 15649, entitled “A bill to 
provide for the eradication or control of the European corn 
borer”; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 363) providing for 
the payment of $213.33 to D. A. Maynard as one month's salary 
as clerk to the late Hon. Charles E. Fuller; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 364) for the consid- 


eration of H. R. 8902: to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, favor- 
ing the passage of S. 4808, regarding farm legislation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 15976) providing for the 
examination and survey of the Elizabeth River, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 15977) granting an increase 
ot pension to Mamie Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 15978) for the relief of 
Bondurant, Callaghan, Cheshire & Co., a partnership; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 15979) granting an increase of 
pension to Catharine Alter; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 15980) granting a pension to 
Helen C. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 15981) to authorize certain 
officers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps to accept 
certain decorations conferred upon them by the Government of 
Greece; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 15982) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah E. Stigers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 15983) for the relief of 
Mary Martin Harrison, mother of the late Henry Hartwell 
Harrison, ensign, United States Navy, Aviation Service; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 15984) for the relief of 
8 C. Macey and Marguarite Macey; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 15985) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth M. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 15986) for the relief 
of Homer ©. Rayhill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 15987) granting a pension 
to Clara E. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 15988) granting an increase 
of pension to Arttie Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 15989) granting a pension to 
Camillus Arnett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 15990) granting six 
renee pay to Marla J. McShane; to the Committee on Naval 

airs. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 15991) granting a pension to 
Emma J. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15992) granting a pension to Florence G. 
Brooks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15993) granting a pension to B. C. Strie- 
gel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 15994) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth B. Fletcher; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15995) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Perky; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 15996) granting a pension to Gus Pike; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 15997) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate V. Scheyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 15998) grant- 
ing a pension to John C. Brennesholtz; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 15999) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary T. Bailey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16000) granting an increase of pension 
to Rosetta Hamilton; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16001) granting an increase of pension 
to Huldah E. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16002) granting an increase of pension 
to Louise Spade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16003) granting an increase of pension 
to Susan C. Stanley; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16004) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary S. Steval; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16005) granting an Increase of pension 
to Anna L. Stevens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16006) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice J. McClelland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 16007) granting 
on increase of pension to Douglass Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 16008) granting an increase of 
pension to Clara J. Eldredge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 16009) for the 
relief of Sophie Caffrey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 16010) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida Howard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 16011) granting an increase 
of pension to Pauline A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16012) granting 
a pension to Ravon Cawood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 16013) for the relief of J. H. 
Baker on account of loss sustained by the burning of his barn 
by Luther Campbell, Wichita Indian; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 16014) for the relief of 
Stewart Distilling Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16015) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Ann Lehman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, ° 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16016) granting a pension to Effie Nichols; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

4467. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Annapolis, 
III., urging the passage of pension legislation for the relief of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4468. Also, . petition from citizens of Mount Vernon, III., 
recommending pension legislation in behalf of Civil War vet- 
erans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4469. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by several hun- 
dred constituents from Toledo, Ohio, protesting against the 
compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4470. Also, petition signed by several constituents of Ohio 
pertaining to pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 4 

4471. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of certain 
residents of Racine County, Wis., protesting against the passage 
of House bill 10311, known as the compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4472. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Miss Elfin M. Harmon, 
18 Van Winkle Street, Dorchester, Mass., urging prompt enact- 
ment of proper legislation to clear up the situation regarding 
radio broadcasting; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

4473. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Oklahoma State 
Highway Commission, urging support of Senate bill 3889, a 
bill providing that interstate bridges not subject to the regula- 
tion of the Secretary of War shall be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4474, Also, resolutions adopted by the National Association 
of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Departments of Agriculture, 
Chicago, III., urging the enactment of legislation in the interests 
of the agricultural industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4475. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Arthur Tate and 
20 members of civilian clubs of National Rifle Association, 
asking for an appropriation of $200,000 as an aid to civilian 
clubs of National Rifle Association as an amendment to Army 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

4476. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of C. A. Sawyer and 15 
others, urging pension legislation for veterans of Civil War and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4477. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of O. V. LaBoyteaux and 
85 other residents of Hillsdale County, Mich., favoring pending 
legislation to increase the rates of pension of Civil War vet- 
erans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

4478. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Medical Society of 
the County of Kings, N. Y., condemning the specialized 
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medicine of the Sheppard-Towner maternity type, and urging 
the United States Congress to work and vote against the per- 
petuation of this measure through appropriate bills; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. i 

4479. By Mr. LITTLE: Petition signed by six citizens of 
Bethel and Muncie, Kans., urging favorable consideration of the 
Lankford Sunday rest bill for the District of Columbia ; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4480. By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition signed by C. B. 
Bass and 20 others, in support of Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4481. Also, petition signed by Mrs. Anna M. Leffert and many 
others, in support of Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

4482. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, favoring the 
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reduction of naval armaments; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

4483. Also, petition of William J. Glacken, president Rugby 
National Bank, of Brooklyn, N. V., favoring the passage of the 
McFadden banking bill without the Hull amendments; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4484, Also, petition of the Fred Rueping Leather Co., of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bill 8783; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

4485. By Mr. SMITH: Petition of Hon. R. M. McCracken and 
15 other citizens of Boise, Idaho, urging the enactment of 
legislation for the relief of Indian war veterans, their widows, 
and dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4486. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Arling- 
ton, Calif., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


